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MABBY, a kind of wine made from potatoes; It is 
faid to be ufed in Barbadoes. Boyle's Works 
abridg. vol. I. p. 71. 
MABOUJAS, the devil lizard, a fpecies of Ame- 
rican lizard, fo called from its uglinefs and difagreeableafpecl. 
It grows to fix or feven inches long, and to the thicknefs of 
a thumb, and is found in the trunks of rotten trees, and in 
marfhy places, where the fun beams feldom reach. It is all 
over of a gloffy black colour, and looks as if fmeared over 
with oil. Rochefort's Hift. Antill 

MACAM, Indian apple, in natural hiftory, the name of a com- 
mon Eaft-Indian fruit ; it is of a round fhape, and about the 
fize of our common wild crabs which grow in the hedges. 
Inftead of the feveral (mail feeds which our crabs and apples 
contain, this fruit has only one hard kernel. It is of an acid 
tafte, and of a raw and not very agreeable fmell. The tree 
which produces this fruit, does not grow to any great height. 
It refembles the quince tree in its leaves, except that they 
have a yellowiih caft. Mem. Acad. Par. 1699. 

MACAQUO, in zoology, the name of a large fpecies of mon- 
key, called by Mr. Ray cercopitbecus angolenfis major, the 
great Angola monkey. Its hair is all of the colour of that of 
a wolf, its noftrils are elate, its head like a bear's, and its 
buttocks are bald, on thefe he frequently fits upright. He 
always carries his tail bent into a fort of arch, his length from 
the head to the infertion of the tail is more than a foot ; his 
tail equals his body in length, his legs are confiderably long, 
and his body remarkably fat and bulky; his teeth are extremely 
white, and his penis very much refembles that of a man. It 
is an extremely lively animal, and continually plays a number 
of antic tricks ; its voice is Ihrill, and its only note hah ! hah ! 
Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 155. See Cercopithecus. 
They have another fpecies of this kind alfo about Angola, 
which may be called the black Macaquv. Its only colour is 
black, but on many parts of the back and fides, there is a 
greyifh caft among it. This has a tail of remarkable length, 
being more than two foot long. 
MACARON, the name of a fort of vermicelli, a pafte made 
of flour and water, and formed into the fhape of the barrel of 
a large quill, or the guts of fmall fowls. 
MACAW, or Macao, in zoology, the name of a large fpe- 
cies of parrot, diftinguifhed alfo by the length of its tail. 
- There are three different fpecies of this bird brought over into 
Europe, which not only differ in frze and other particulars, 
Suppl, Vol. II. 



but alfo in colour. The firft is the largeft, and is finely va- 
riegated with blue and yellow. The fecond is fomewhat 
fmaller than this, and is principally red and yellow, and the 
third is red and blue. It is not uncommon alfo to fee the 
Macaw perfectly white, and it is to that particular colour we 
give the name of cockatoon ; though with forpe it is made the 
fynonymous name of all the Macaw tribe, ft 
MACERONE, in botany, a name given by feme authors to 
the great hippofellnum, or herb Alexanders. J. Bauhine t 
vol* 3. p. 126. 
MACH/ERION, a word ufed by chhurgical writers as the 
name of an inftrument of the nature of the incifion knife. It 
is alfo fometimes ufed to exprefs an incifion, and by the axu- 
fpices of old it was applied to fome peculiar part of die* liver 
of animals, from which they prefaged events. 
MACHERA Lapis, in natural hiftory, the name of a flone of 
a ferrugineous colour, frequent on mount Berecynthus in 
Phrygia. Plutarch, and many other grave writers, relate, 
that if any perfon found this ftone, and took it up at the time 
of the celebration of the feafts of Cybele, he inftantly was ' 
feized with madnefs. 
MACHLIS, in natural hiftory, a name ufed by Pliny and fome 
of the old authors, for the rein-deer. See the article Ran- 
gifer. 
MACKREL, the Englifti name for the fcombrus, or fcomber. 

See the article Scomber. 
Horfe Mackrel. See the article Wo-RSK-Mackrel, 
MACROCELE. See the article Fulica. 
MACROCEPHALUS {Cycl.)—Macrofepbali, or Long beads, is 
a name given to a certain people who, according to the accounts 
of authors, were famous for the unfeemly length of their 
heads ; yet cuftom fo far habituated them to it, that inftead of 
looking on it as a deformity, they efteemed it a beauty, and 
as foon as the child was born, moulded and fafhioned its head 
in their hands to as great a length as poflible, and afterwards 
ufed all fuch rollers and bandages as might feem moft likely 
to determine its growing long. 
MACROCERCOS Ovis, in natural hiftory, the name of a 
fpecies of fheep fomewhat allied to the avis laticauda, or pla- 
tycercos in the largenefs of its tail ; but as that extends fo won- 
derfully in breadth, this does fo no lefs in length, being dc- 
fcribed to be three cubits long. 

Authors who have treated of this animal obferve, that it is 

wholly unable to manage this load of tail, (o that in the 
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natural ftate it trails upon the ground, and foon becomes fore 
and ulcerated j for this reafon the fhepherds are obliged to 
contrive a fort of fupport for it, by which the animal is triad* 
eafy. 

MACROCOLUM, orMACRocoLLUM, among the Romans, 
the largeft kind of paper then in ufe. It mcafured fixteen in- 
ches, and frequently two feet. 

MACROLOGY, M<&e<t\vyia t in rhetoric, a redundant, or too 
copious ftile ; an example of which we have in Livy, lib. 
viii. Legati non impetratd pace, retro domum, unde venerant 
abler unt. 

The too copious is equally fubject to obfeurity with the two 
concife ftile, and confequently ought to be avoided. Vqjf. 
Rhet. 1. 4. c. r. §, 12. p. 35. See the articles Brachy- 
logy and Diction. 

MACROPEDIUM, the Long-legs, a name given by; fome wri- 
ters in natural hiftory, to the common tipula. See the ar- 
ticle TlPULA. 

MACROPIPER, a name given by authors to the piper longum, 
or long pepper. 

MACROPNUS, a word ufed by Hippocrates and other old 
writers in medicine, to fignify a perfon who fetches his breath 
at long intervals. It is ufed in oppofition to brachypnus, or 
(hort- breathed. See the article Brachypn.#:a. 

MACROPTERA, in zoology, the name of a genus of birds 
of the hawk kind, remarkable for the length of their wings. 
The word is derived from the Greek f*«*ges, long, and nrkfft, 
a wing. 

The hawks of this genus have their wings fo long, that when 
clofed they reach to the end of the tail, or nearly fo. Of this 
genus are the bald buzzard, the kite, the hen harrier, the 
honey buzzard, and common buzzard, the facie, the jerfal- 
con, &c, IVillughbfs Ornitholog. p. 40. 

MACRORYNCH/E, long-beaked, in the Linnxan fyftem of 
zoology, the character of a large order of the bird kind. 
The word is derived from the Greek f*«*po;, long, and gt-Vx®** 
a beak 

The birds of this order have all of them beaks many times 
longer than their head, with oblong noftrils, and a furrow 
running from them towards the apex of the beak. Linnai 
Syftem. Nat. p. 45. 

MACROTELOSTYLA, in natural hiftory, the name of a 
genus of cryftals, which are compofed of two pyramids joined 
to the end of a column, both the pyramids, as alfo the co- 
lumn, being hexangular, and the whole body confequently 
compofed of eighteen planes. 

The word is derived from the Greek fteucfh, long, ?&>&&', per- 
fect, and ru'*©-, a column ; exprefling a perfect cryftal with a 
long column. See Tab. of Foflils, Clafs 3. 
There are only three known fpecies of this genus : 1. A very 
bright and colourlefs one, found in fome few places in Eng- 
land, and very common in the mountains of Germany. 2. A 
blackifli very bright kind, with fhort pyramids, found fome- 
times in Cornwall, but more frequent in Italy. And, 3. A 
dull whitim one, with irregular pyramids ; this is fometimes 
found in Yorkshire and in Cornwall, and is very common in 
Germany. Either of the forts found with us, are called by 
the common name of Cornljh diamonds. Hill's Hift. of Fofl". 

MACROULE, in zoology, the name given by many to the 
largeft fpecies of coot. It is of a deeper black than the com- 
mon kind, and has a larger bald fpot on its head. It is alfo 
called by fome diable de mer, Ray's Ornithol. p. 289. See 
the article Fulica. 

MACUCAQUA, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian bird of 
the gallinaceous kind, called alfo by fome the gallina fyhejlris, 
or wild hen. It is larger than our common hen, and has a 
black ftrong beak fome what hooked at the end ; its body is 
thick and bulky, and it has no tail ; its head and neck are 
variegated with black and yellow fpots, its throat is white, its 
breaft, belly, and back, are of a dufky afh-colour ; its wings 
are of an olive colour, and are variegated with black ; the 
long feathers of them are all black. It is a very well-tafted 
fowl, and has twice as much flefh as the European hen ; its 
eggs are fomewhat larger than the common hen egg, and of a 
bluifh-green colour ; it feeds on fruits that fall off the trees, 
&c. and runs well, but cannot fly high or far, and never is 
feen in the trees. Marggrave's Hift. Brafil. 

MACULA, (Cycl.) in the writers of medicine, is ufed to exprefs 
all kinds of fpots and efflorefcences on the fkin with different 
epithets. Thus Macula: peftilent'tales are the fpots or efflo- 
refcences which appear upon the fkin in peftilential difeafes. 
Macules hepatites are fpots of a brow nidi red colour appearing 
on the (kin in many places, from an khorefcence of the blood, 
attended with a fort of coagulation. Macula: volaiica:, or va- 
nishing fpots, are very common to children, appearing in fe- 
veral parts of their bodies, and very foon difappearing again. 
Macula: materna: are the fpots or b'lemilhes on children called 
navi, and marks from the mother's longing ; and macula al- 
ba are white fpots which appear in the cornea of the eye, 

■ called by other names, albugo, leucoma, nebula, and nubecula. 

Macula Oculi, a word ufed by many authors to fignify a ca- 
taract: or fuft'ufton. 

MAD-Dog. Seethe article Maoness. 

MAD-Jppk. See the art id % MKlgngena. 
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MADAROSIS, a word appropriated by the Greek phyficians 
to the falling off of the hair of the eye-lids. This was ufually 
occafibned among them by fmall but foul ulcers on the verge 
of the eyelid, and this falling off of the hair about their edges, 
is faid by Hippocrates to have been a very bad fymptom. 

MADDER foci.)— For the botanical characters of Madder, 
See the article Rubia. 

The culture of Madder is an article of confiderabk advantage 
to the Dutch, and might be profecuted here with equal fuc- 
cefs. Tha method of cultivating it in Holland is this : In 
autumn they plough the land where the Madder is to be 
planted, laying it up in high ridges, that it may be mellowed 
by the winter's frofts. In March they plough it again, work- 
ing it very deep, and laying it in ridges at eighteen inches 
afunder, and about a foot deep. Then, in the beginning of 
April, when the Madder begins to fhoot out of the ground, 
they open the earth about the old roots, and take off all the 
fide moots, which extend themfelves horizontally juft under 
the furface of the ground, preferving as much of the root as 
may be with them. Thefe they plant immediately on the tops 
of the new ridges, at about a foot diftance from each other ; 
and this they ufually do in ihowery weather, when the plants 
immediately take root, and require no more water. In thefe 
ridges they let the plants remain two feafons, keeping them 
clear of weeds ; and at Michaelmas time, when the leaves are 
fallen off, they take up the roots, and dry them for the mar- 
ket. 

In England it would not be neceflary to lay the ground up in 
ridges, as our lands are not fo fubject to over-flowings ; the 
plants alfo will thrive better, if at greater diftances, and if the 
horizontal roots were to be deftroyed at times, the downright 
root would fucceed much the better. - Miller's Gardener's 
Diet. 

M.ADDER-Root, Mr. John Belchier (hewed to the Royal So- 
ciety the bones of hogs which were become red, by their 
feeding on bran that had been boiled with printed calicoes, 
which had been fhined with preparations of iron, alum, 
fugar of lead, and had had an infufion of Madder-root, to fix 
the colours. By feeding a cock fixteen days on fig-duft, with 
a little Madder-root, all his bones became alfo red. Phil. 
Tranf. N° 457. 

Mr. Hamel du Monoeau verified Mr. Belchier's experiments, 
and obferved, that except the villous coat of the flomach and 
inteftines, the capfula of the cryftalline and vitreous humours 
of the eyes, and fome very hard bony tendons, and the bones, 
no other part had any tincture of the Madder. The moft 
folid bones were molt tinged, and all the red ones were larger, 
more fpongy, and eafily broken ; nor did they unite fo well, 
when broken, as white bones. Some young animals had their 
bones tinged in three days. The red colour went gradually 
off, when the creatures forbore to take the Madder for food, 
which proved unhealthy, for they began to languifh foon, and 
died with it. — Vegetables did not take the red colour when 
they were planted in Madder ; and none of the other dyes, 
with which he fed animals, had any fuch effect of tinging 
their bones, as the Madder had. Mr. du Hamel, having 
mixed Madder with the food of a pig for fome time, and 
then kept away the madder an equal time, found, upon faw- 
ing the bones through, that their interior lamina; were red, 
while the exterior were white : And having fed another pig 
fix weeks with Madder, then kept it out of its food as long, 
and then mixed it other fix weeks ; upon fawing the bones, 
they were compofed of three layers, the external and internal 
were red, the middle one was white. Mem. de L'Acad. des 
Scienc. 1739. & Phil. Tranf. N°. 457, §. 4. Med. Eff. 
Edinb. Abr. Vol. 2. p. 477. 

MADELION, in the materia medica, 3 word ufed by Diof- 
corides for bdellium, 

MADERAM-iV//, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors 
for the tree whofe fruit is the tamarind of the {hops. Hort. 
Malab. vol. 1. p. 30. 

MADIC, a word ufed by fome medical writers for buttermilk. 

MADISTERIUM, a name given by the Greeks to an inftru- 
ment intended to keep the fkin fmooth, by eradicating the 
hairs. 

MADNESS, Mania, in medicine. See the article Mania, 
Cycl. and Suppi 

M adness from the bite of enraged animals, Rabies canina.— The 
bites of enraged animals, tho* they were not mad at the time 
they inflicted them, are ufuallyattended with very grievous con- 
fequences. If the wound is flight, the difcharge of blood from 
the part is to be encouraged by preffing it with the fingers, 
fucking it in the mouth, or by the application of cupping- 
glaffes, or enlarging it with a lancet. It is afterwards to be 
warned with warm fpirit of wine, and bolfters dipped in the 
fame liquor, are to be applied to it, repeating the application 
every three or four hours, till all danger of inflammation is 
gone off. If the wound be considerably deep, it is always ne- 
ceffary to enlarge it with the knife, unlefs it have already a 
very large opening ; and, after applying fpirit of wine for the 
firit days, to prevent the bad fymptoms, it may be eafily 
healed with honey, or fome digeftive ointment, and after- 
wards with a vulnerary baifam, as ufual in other wounds. 
Hei/ier's Surg. 97. 

To 
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To know whether the dog which has bitten a perfon be or be 
not mad, it is neceffary to know the marks by which a dog, 
in that condition, is to be diftinguifhed from others ; thefe 
are, that he foams at the mouth, lolls out his tongue, claps 
his tail between his legs, and runs up and down, without 
ceafing, as if he was purfued ; he makes a hoarfe noife when 
he barks, and is afraid of all animals that come in his way, 
mapping at every thing he meets, even his mafter whom he 
ufed to fawn upon ; and other dogs are afraid of him, and 
avoid him. 

Perfons bit by a mad dog are ufually afflicted with very 
violent diforders, fometimes fooner, fometimes later, accord- 
ing to the malignity of the poifon imbibed by the wound, 
and other accidents. The moft proper thing the fur- 
gepn can do on this occafion, is to enlarge the wound with 
the knife, and promote the flowing out of the blood ; then to 
warn it with fait water, or with Venice-treacle diffolved in 
vinegar ; and when the texture of the part will permit, that 
is, when only the common integuments, or flefliy parts are 
wounded, to apply the actual cautery to the wound, and af- 
terwards drefs it as other burns. Another method much 
practifed, is to make a tight ligature above the wound, to pre- 
vent, as much as may be, the return of the blood by the veins 
from that part ; then to enlarge the wound with a knife, and 
wafh it as before directed ; then cauterize it if the part will 
admit that operation, if not, cleanfe the wound, if deep, by 
means of a fyringe, and apply over it a platter of the mercurial 
kind ; and if the perfon be plethoric, to open a vein. After 
the Venice-treacle has been ufed for a day or two in thefe 
cafes, the wound is to be dreffed with honey, or with the 
common digeftive ointment, mixed with the /Egyptian oint- 
ment, or with red precipitate, and be kept open by means of 
thefe dreflings for fome weeks j for wounds of this kind muft 
never be healed too foon, efpccially when they have not been 
cauterized. Hei/ler's Surg. 99. 

Dr. de Sault argues for the rabies carina, depending on fmall 
worms, of which, he fays, there are a great number found in 
the heads of thofe who die of this difeafe. From the analogy 
of this terrible difeafe with others; fuch as the itch, lues vene- 
rea, &c. which, in his opinion, are alfo contagious, by 
worms communicated from one perfon to another, he was 
led to think that the cure of the rabies was oniy to be per- 
formed by mercury, and the fuccefs confirmed his theory ; 
for of four men who had all been bit at the fame time by the 
fame wolf, two were treated by the common fpecifics of plung- 
ing in the fea, &c. and died fome days after of the rabies. 
The other two, having all thefigns of an approaching rabies, 
were cured by Mr. de Sauk's method* which is this : If he is 
confulted immediately after the perfon is bit, he orders him 
to be bathed in the fea, that the common confidence in this 
method may calm his mind. As foon as the patient re- 
turns, he puts him on the ufe of Palmarius's powder, com- 
pofed of Fol. Rut. Verben. Salv. Plantag. Polypod. Abfinth. 
Vulg. Menth. Artemif. MelifT. Betonic. Hyperic. Centaur. 
Min. ana partes aequales, with fome coralline. A dram of 
this powder is to be taken every morning, in a glafs of white 
wine or warm water. This he gives for twenty or thirty 
days, as there is more or Iefs preemption of the poifon hav- 
ing entered the blood. From the firft day of taking the pow- 
der, he rubs a dram or two of ung, Neapolit. upon the 
wound, and fkin round it, every other day. After doing this 
thrice, he applies the ointment every third day ; and after- 
wards every fourth day, till he has made ufe of two or three 
ounces of the ointment. If the patient has delayed feveral days 
to take his advice, he ufes the mercurial friction three or four 
times a day, for four days, and encreafes the dofe of Palma- 
rius's powder ; then forbears the inunction two days, left a 
falivation mould be brought on. Our author likewife recom- 
mends mufic as of ufe to calm the mind, and divert the fear 
which people, in danger of this difeafe, generally have. 
Medic. Eff. Edinb. 

Dr. James relates the cure he made of dogs that were mad, 
and how he preferved others from the rabies, who had been 
bit by wa^dogs, by giving dofes of turbith mineral every day, 
or every other day. The other dogs of the pack that had 
been bit, died, notwithftanding the famous pewter medicine, 
dipping in the fea, and the other common fpecifics. The 
Doctor likewife mentions three people who were bit by mad 
dogs, and efcaped the rabies by the ufe of the turbith. Phil. 
Tranf. N<\ 441. §. 8. 

Mr. Fuller relates the good effe&s of the pulvis antyliflus, 
compofed of lichen, ciner. terreft. and piper, nigr. a a. in 
preventing the rabies. Phil. Tranf. N°. 448. §. 5. 
A perfon who had been bit by a mad dog, and began to have 
fymptoms of the rabies, was faved by having one hundred 
and twenty ounces of blood taken in a week, and being 
bathed in cold water. Phil. Tranf. ibid. §. 6. 
Mr Nourfe relates the hiftory of a lad bit in the thumb by a 
mad dog ; he took morning and evening a dram of the pulvis 
antdyjfus forty days, and bathed in the fea ten days ; he was 
cut for the ftone foon after, and recovered very well ; nine- 
teen months after which he died, with all the fymptoms of the 
hydrophobia. Phil. Tranf. N*. 445, See the article Hy- 
drophobia. 



We have an account of a man bit by one of thefe animals; 
who was cured by bleeding, nitre, and mithridate. See Phil. 
Tranf. N°. 475. Sett. 4. The pulvis antilyjfus, and cold 
bathing, far from alleviating the fymptoms in this patient, 
rather increafed them. The cold bath was obferved to aug- 
ment the head-ach. Dr. Mortimer, the editor of the tranf- 
actions, propofes warm bathing. 

The Tonquinefe pretend to an infallible remedy for the bite of 
the mad dog. Their method is to take about fixteen grains 
of the beft mufk ; of the pureft native cinnabar, and fineft 
Vermillion, each about twenty four grains ; and having re- 
duced them feparately to impalpable powders, they mix and 
adminifter them in about a gill of arrack. This, in two or 
three hours, generally throws the patient into a found fleep, 
and perfpiration : If not, they repeat the dofe, and think the 
cure certain. See Phil. Tranf. ^.474. p. 225. feq. Where 
Mr. Reid, to whom we are obliged for this receipt, obferves, 
as to the vermillion, that though it be a preparation of cin- 
nabar, yet, as the Tonquinefe feem fo think its virtue diffe- 
rent, it were to be wifhed, that we knew their method of 
preparing it, in which they certainly excel. 
This compofition of mufk and cinnabar has been applied with 
fuccefs to other diftempers, only as Tonquin vermillion is not 
eafy to be had, Mr. Reid fubftituted an equal quantity of 
factitious cinnabar in its ftead, and fometimes adminiftered it 
in rum or brandy inftead of arrack. See the article Musk. 

MADNlNG-Money, old Roman coins, found about Dunftable, 
are (a called by the country- people j and have their name from 
?nagintum, ufed by the emperor Antoninus in his Dunftable 
itinerary. Camb. Blount. 

MADON, in botany, a name by which Pliny, and fome other 
authors, have called the white bryony. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

MADOR, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs the fweat 
which arifes under a fyncope or fainting, whether it be cold 
or hot, or in larger or fmaller quantities. 

MADREPORA, in botany, the name of a genus of fea plants, 
the characters of which are, that they are almoft of a ftony 
hardnefs, refemblmg the corals, and are ufually divided into 
branches, and pervious by many holes or cavities, which are 
frequently of a ftellar figure. 

The fpecies of Madrepora, enumerated by Mr. Tourneforf, 
are thefe : 1. The ftarry Madrepora. 2. The branched 
Madrepora. 3. The Madrepora, commonly called Mille- 
pora. 4. The common white oculated Madrepora, called 
the oculated white coral. 5. The fmall white ftellated and 
verrucofe Madrepora, called the coralloide porus, and the 
aftroites. 6. The much branched, and elegantly ftellated 
white Aladrcpora. 7. The punctated verrucofe Madrepora, 
8. The abrotanum-like Madrepora. 9. The branched erect 
Madrepora, with numerous tubercles bending upwards, 10. 
The white compreffed Madrepora, of a foliaceous ftructure, 
and fieve-Iike texture, ir. The white cyprefs-like Madre- 
pora, or white porus, with hollow tubercles. 12. The great 
tree Madrepora. Tourn. Inft. p. 573. 

MAEL Coronde, in the language of the Ceylonefe, the flower- 
ing cinnamon tree. This is a name given to a peculiar fpecies 
of the cinnamon tree, which is all the year round found full of 
flowers. The flowers are not eafily to be diftinguifhed from 
the very fineft cinnamon flowers, but they produce no fruit, 
which the flowers of the fine cinnamon always do. The bark 
is much like- that of the beft cinnamon, in external appear- 
ance ; but it has very little tafte or fmell. The tree grows 
very large, and the inhabitants fometimes tap it, by boring a 
hole into the trunk, at which it bleeds a thin watery juice, in 
the manner of our birch tree. 

M^MACTERION, M (fll ^ w , in chronology, the fourth 
month of the Athenian year. It contained twenty-nine days, 
and anfwered to the latter part of our September and beginning 
of October. The Bceotions called it Alalcomenius. 
It took its name from the feftival Mamaclerica, facred to 
Jupiter, kept at this time. See Pott. Archaol. Grsec. 1. 2. 
c. 20. Tom. I. p. 413. 

MvEMACYLON, in the materia medica, a name given by 
Diofcorides, and the antients in general, to the fruit of the 
Arbutus, or ftrawberry-tree. 

MtENA, in zoology, the name of a fmall fifh, caught in vaft 
abundance about the fhores of the Mediterranean, and com- 
mon in the markets of Italy, where they are accounted but a 
poor fort of fifh, and fold at a very cheap rate. It is fome- 
what of the figure of the pearch, but broader and thinner, 
and is feldom above four or five inches in length. Its colour 
is a dufky pale green, and pale yellow, variegated with tranf- 
verfe black lines, and fome longitudinal ones of a fine blue j 
and on each fide, near the middle of the body, and juft below 
the line which runs from the gills to the tail, it has a large 
black fpot. This fifh changes its colour in the different feafons 
of the year, being white in winter, and greenifh, or yellow- 
ifh, and ftreaked and fpotted in the fummer. The eyes are 
large, and the tail not much forked. Its back fin has the an- 
terior rays prickly, the reft fmooth. Rondelet. de Pifc 1. 5. 
c. 13. p. i-?8. Aldrovand. de Pifc. 1. 2. c. 39. p. 223. 
Gefner. de Pifc. p. 612. 

M^na Candida, in ichthyology, a name given by many au- 
thors to the fmaris. It is not very improper, for they are 

both 
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both of the fame genus of the fparus, and are very nearly al- 
lied to one another ; the principal difference confining in 
the tail and belly fins of the (maris being red. See the articles 
Mjena and Sparus. 

MAESTOSO, orMAESTUOSO, in the Italian mufic, fignifics 
to play with grandeur, and confequently flow, but yet with 
Strength and firmnefs. 

MAFORT1UM, among the Romans, a veil, or head-drefs, 
worn by the married women. Pitifc. in voc. 

MAGAS, in the antient mufic, is ufcd to denote the bridge or 
any instrument. 

MAGAURI, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian bird, a fpe- 
cies'offtork. It is of the fize of the common white ftork. Its 
neck is a foot long, and its beak (trait and pointed, and nine 
fingers breadth in length i its legs long and naked. _ Its tail is 
Short. Its head, neck, and body, are covered with mow- 
white feathers. On the throat thefe are very long, very 
white and valuable. Its wing and tail have their long feathers 
black. Its legs are red ; and its flelh eatable. Marggravc's 
Hid. Brafil. 

MAGBOTE, or Mjegbote, in our old writers, a compen- 
sation for the flaying or murder of one's kinfman, in antient 
times, when corporal punifhments for murder, &c, were 
fometimes commuted into pecuniary fines, if the friends and 
relations of the party killed were fo fatisfied. Leg. Canuti, 
cap. 2. Blount, Terms of Law. 

The word comes from the Saxon Mag, i. e. Cogmtus, and 
Bote, Compenfaiio. 

MAGDALEO, a word ufedhy difpenfatory writers, to exprefs 
any tiling made up into a cylindric form. The common rolls 
ofplafters which the apothecaries make up, to be ready for 
Spreading upon occafion, are thus called, as alfo the rolls of 
fulphur, or common brimftone. 

MAGDALI/E, or Mac dal ides, the fame as Magdaleones, 

f rolls of Sulphur, platters, &c. Via*, fupra. 

MAGELLANIC Clouds, whitilh appearances like clouds, Seen 
in the heavens towards the South pole, and having the fame 
apparent motion as the Stars. 

They are three in number, two of them near each other. 
The largeft lies far from the fouth pole ; but the other two are 
nut many degrees more remote from it than the neareSt con- 
spicuous Star, that is, about eleven degrees. 
Mr. Boyle conjectures, that if thefe clouds were feen thro' a 
good telefcope, they would appear to be multitudes of Small 
Stars, like the milky way. Boyle's Works abr. vol. i. 
p. 295. 

Magellanic Gosfe, Anfer Magellanic us, in zoology. See 
the article Goose. 

MAGGOT, the common name of the fly-worm, bred in flelb, 
from the egg of the great blue flefli-fly Notwithstanding the 
diftafte for this animal, its figure, and Structure of parts is 
greatly worth attending to, and may ferve as a general hiftory 
. of the clafs of worms produced from the eggs of flies. 
This animal is white and flefhy ; its body is compofed of a 
number of rings, like the bodies of caterpillars, and other the 
like infects, and is capable, at the pleafure of the animal, of 
afluming different figures, being, at times, more or lefs ex- 
tended in length, and confequently more or lefs thick. 
Notwithstanding that this creature has no legs, it is able to 
move itfelf very fwiftly, and, in its firft attempt to move its 
body, is extended to its greateSt length, and aflumes fome- 
thing of the figure of a pointed cone. The pointed part of 
this cune is the head of the animal, and is not feparated from 
the next ring by any deeper furrow than the reft of the rings 
are from one another. In fame States of the animal, one may 
lee two Short horns thruSt out from the head ; but what are 
more constantly obfervable are two brown fcaly hooks ; thefe 
are, however, fometimes hid, and have each of them a 
Sheath, or cafe, into which the animal can retract: them at 
pleafure. Thefe hooks are bent into an arch, the concavity 
of which is toward the plane on which the creature is placed, 
and they are thickest at their infertion in the head, and thence 
diminish gradually, till they terminate in a fine Sharp point. 
Thefe two hooks are placed in a parallel direction, and can 
never come together, and therefore cannot ferve in the place 
of teeth to grind the food between, but merely to pull and 
fever it to pieces, that it may be of a proper Size for the 

" mouth of the creature. 
The creature has befide thefe two hooks a kind of dart, which 

" is of about a third part of their length, and is placed at an 
equal distance between them. This alfo is brown like them, 
and Scaly ; it is quite Strait, and terminates in a fine point. 
The hooks have, as it were, two fcaly thorns at their points, 
and this dart feems intended, by reiterated Strokes, to divide 
and break the pieces of flefh thefe have feparated from the 
icft into Smaller parts. 

Immediately below the apertures for the egrefs of the hooks, 
is placed the mouth of the animal ; the creature does not Shew 
this little opening unlefs prefieJ, but if the preSliire be pro- 
perly managed, it will Sufficiently open it, and there may be 

■ discovered within it a fmall protuberance, which may very 
naturally be fuppofed either the tongue, or the fucker of the 
animal. 
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The hooks in thefe creatures not only fupply the place of 
teeth, but alfo of legs, Since it is by fastening thefe hooks into 
the fubftance it is placed on, and then drawing up its body 
to it, that it pulls itlelf along. 

The back of this creature lowers itfelf by degrees as it ap- 
proaches the- extremity of the belly, and near the place where 
the back begins to lower itfelf, are placed the creature's two 
principal organs of refpiration. One may perceive there two 
fmall roundish brown Spots ; thefe are very eaiily distinguisha- 
ble by the naked eye, becaufe the reft of the body of the crea- 
ture is white ; but if we take in the affiflance ot glades, each 
of thefe fpots appears to be a brown circular eminence rai fed 
a little above the reft of the body. On each of thefe fpots 
one may alfo discover three oblong oval cavities, fome thing of 
the Shape of button-holes ; thefe are fituated in a parallel di- 
rection to one another, and their length nearly in a perpen- 
dicular direction to that of the body of the animal. 
Thefe apertures are So many Stigmata or air-holes, openings 
deStined to admit the air neceflary to the life of the animal. 
The creature has fix of thefe Stigmata, three in each fide of 
its body. 

The great tran'fparence of the body of this infect, gives us an 
opportunity alfo to diltinguifh that it has on each Side a large 
white veffel running the whole length of the body. It is cafy 
to follow the courfe of thefe veflels through their whole length, 
but they are moft diftinct of all toward its hinder part, and 
they are always feen to terminate each in the brown (pot be- 
fore defcribed ; this leaves us no room to doubt but that they 
are the two principal trachea; . 

Thefe posterior trachea; have been well known to the later 
naturalists ; but there are two others befidcs thefe which they 
feem not to have distinguished. Thefe are fituated in the ante- 
rior part of the animal, and are eafily discovered by following 
the courfe of the tracheae on each Side ; for though thefe all 
the way diminish in their diameters as they approach the head 
of the animal, yet it may be eafily enough Seen where they 
terminate, which is (taking the head for one ring) in the junc- 
tion of the Second and third ring. In this place the naked eye 
eafily difcovers a fmall fpot at the extremity of each, which 
viewed with a good microfcope appears to be a plain Stigma, 
of the figure of a funnel with half of it cut off, and very ele- 
gantly indented, and as it were fringed at the edges. 
Thefe Stigmata in the anterior part of the body, are as con- 
stant in this creature as the poiterior ones, but it feems to 
have none of thofe which the caterpillar clafs are furnifhed 
with along their fides ; though it feems from the Structure of 
the fly it afterwards transforms itfelf into, that it ought to 
have them, fince that has Stigmata in their places. 
The ramifications of the two great tracheae are very beauti- 
fully feen in this creature, efpecially on its belly ; and it is 
remarkable, that no veflel analogous to the great artery in the 
caterpillar clafs can be difcovered in thefe ; though, if there 
were any fuch, their great tranfparence muft needs make 
them very eafily distinguishable ; nor could its dilatations and 
contractions, if To considerable as in that clafs of animals, be 
lefs fo. See Eruca. 

Malpighi imagined that artery, in the caterpillar clafs, a feries 
of hearts ; in its place, however, there may be feen in thefe 
animals a true heart. It is eaSy to obferve in thefe creatures, 
about the fourth ring of their body, a fmall flefhy part, 
which lias alternate contractions and dilatations, and is not 
only difcoverable in the body by means of the creature's tran- 
fparence; but on making a proper fection of them in the fe- 
cond, third, and fourth rings, will be thrown out of the body 
of the creature, and will afterwards continue its beats for 
fome minutes. Reaumur's Hiit. Infect, vol. 4. p. 166, feq. i 
MAGIC (Cycl.) — The moft ignorant and barbarous people have 
been generally moSt fufpected of Magic. Among ourfelves, 
the moft miferably ignorant perfons have been accufed of it ; 
and among foreign nations the Laplanders and Iflanders have 
been fuppofed moSt converfant of all others in it. Thefe peo- 
ple themfelves place an abfolute confidence in the effects of 
certain idle words and actions, and the reft of the world is 
deceived in the fame manner. The famous magical drum of 
the Laplanders is Still in conStant ufe in that nation, and Schef- 
fer, in his hiftory of Lapland, has given us an account of its 
Structure. 

This inftrument is made of beech, pine, or fir, fplit in the 
middle, and hollowed on the flat fide where the drum is to 
be made. The hollow is of an oval figure, and is covered 
with a Skin clean d re fled, and painted with figures of various 
kinds, fuch as Stars, funs, and moons, animals, and plants, 
and even countries, lakes, and rivers ; and of later days, fince 
the preaching Christianity among them, the acts and Suffer- 
ings of our Saviour and his apoftles, are often added to the 
reSt. All thefe fignres are feparated by lines into three re- 
gions or clutters. 

There is befide thefe parts of the drum an index and a ham- 
mer. The index is a bundle of brafs or iron rings, the big- 
geft of which has a hole in its middle, and the fmaller ones 
are hung to it. The hammer or drum-Stick is made of the 
horn of a rein deer, and with this they beat the drum fo as to 
make thefe rings move, they being laid on the top for that 
purpofe. In the motion of thefe rings about the pictures fi- 
gured 
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gured on the drum* they fancy to themfelves fome prediction 
in regard to the things they are to enquire about. 
What they principally enquire into by this inftrument, 
are three things: I. What facrifices they fhall offer as moll 
acceptable to their gods. 2. What fuccefs they fhall have 
in their bufuieffcs or undertakings, fucb as hunting, fifh- 
ing, curing of difeafes, and the like. And, 3. What is done 
in places remote from them. On thefe feveral oceafions they 
life feveral peculiar ceremonies, and place themfelves in feve- 
ral odd poltures as they beat the drum, which influences the 
rings to one or the other fide, and to come nearer to one or 
tile other let of figures. And when they have done this, 
they have a method of calculating a difcovery, which they 
keep as a great fecret, but which feems merely the bufinefs of 
imagination in the diviner or magician. 

MAGICAL (Cyd.) — Magical arrows, a fort of weapon 
very common among the barbarous inhabitants of Lapland, 
and many other of the northern climates, and fuppofed to 
pofTefs great and very Grange virtues. The people who are 
poflefled of them, pretend that they can, by their means, 
caufe difeafes even to people at a great diftance from them ; 
and not only difeafes, but any other kind of mifchiefs they 
defire ; and they pretend to practife this not only againit 
Grangers, but one another. There is a flory recorded in 
Scheffer's hiftory of this country, as a legend univerfally be- 
lieved among them, of a magician who, by means of one of 
thefe arrows, tore up a rock, near which another magician, 
with whom he was at enmity, was fleeping, and buried him 
under it. 

MAGIOTAN, a name given by the people of Provence, and 
forne other places, to the {tony matter, as they efteem it, 
which choaks up in time the mouths of fome of their rivers. 
This is a foft fpongy matter, refembling a coarfe and very 
friable ftone ; and, according to the opinion of count Mar- 
flgli, it is no other than a congeries of the fand from the bot- 
toms of the rivers farther up the country, which is rolled 
downwards, and in thefe places is full of (parry and bitumi- 
nous matter, which, in the place where it meets the full body 
of fea-water, is ftopp'd and coagulated by it into this firm and 
folid ffate. 

MAGMA, a word ufed by medical writers on many oceafions, 
fometimes in a very lax, and fometimes in a more appropria- 
ted fenfe. Some writers ufe it to exprefs a mafs of any thing -, 
others for a thick ointment made up with very little fluid 
matter, to prevent its running ; and others for the remains of 
an ointment after expreffion from its ingredients. Galen re- 
flrains the word Magma to exprefs only the faeces of miro- 
balans. 

MAGNA (Cyd.) — Magna Jftza eligenia, a writ directed to 
the fheriff to fummon four lawful knights before the juftices 
ofaflize, there, upon their oaths, to chufe twelve knights of 
the vicinage, CffV. to pafs upon the great ajftze between A. B. 
plaintiff, and C. D. defendant, bfc. Reg. Orig. 8. Cowel. 

MAGNALE, a word ufed by Van Helmont, and other enthu- 
fiaftical chemifts, to exprefs what he calls a kind of fpirit, 
which adminifters to fympathy and antipathy, and is the 
prompter and promoter of adtions, and by virtue of which 
magnetifm is conveyed, as by a vehicle, to a diftant object. 
In other places he fays Magv.aU, in mixed fubftanccs, is the 
aether, which is thinner than the air ; and, as he exprefles it, 
of an ambiguous nature between body and no body. In other 
places he fays, that as the Magnate has nothing like itfelf in 
treated beings, fo it will admit of no manifeffation by refem- 
blance. The Magnale, he fays, is not light, as many fup- 
pofe, but is a fort of conjugal form affifling the air. 

MAGNANINE, in zoology, the name of a fmall bird deferi- 
bed by Aldrovand, Gefner, and fome other authors, and 
feeming to be the fame with our hedge-fparrow, commonly 
known among authors by the name curruca. Ray's Orni- 
tholog. p. 158. 

MAGNES Carneus, in natural hiftory, a name given by Car- 
dan, and fome other authors, to a white earth dug in Italy 
and fome other places, and called alfo by many calamlta alba. 
It isan indurated earthy fubftance of the hardnefs of ofteocolla, 
and is ot a white colour variegated with black lines. It ad- 
heres very firmly to the tongue, and is hence faid to attract 
flefh in the fame manner as the magnet does iron. It is even 
pretended, that if an iron ftylus be rubed over with this flony 
earth, and then plunged into the flefh, the virtue of the earth 
will heal the wound as foon as made, and when the weapon 
is taken forth, there will remain no appearance of hurt. 
Cardan affirms that he faw this tried with fuccefs, but fuf- 
peits witchcraft in the cafe ! De Boet. de Gem. p. 474. 

MAGNET (Cyd.)— Magnet, in medicine. Some writers 
of the middle ages have, from a miftaken tranflation of Theo- 
phraftus, been induced to account the load/lone poifonous, 
which the antients were fo far from doing, that they gave it 
inwardly. Galen afcribes a purgative quality to it, and re- 
commends it in dropfies ; and Diofcorides prefcribes it as a 
good medicine to evacuate grofs melancholic humors, 
it is doubtlefs puffeded of the fame virtues with the other ores 
of iron, though of late never ufed inwardly, being only made 
an ingredient in forne plafters. 
Sltppl. Vol.. If, 



Arfemcal Magnet, a cauflic made of equal quantities of 
antimony, common fulphur, and white cryftalline arfenic; 
which are to be kept in a fand heat, till the whole melts into 
one uniform mafs; It fucceeds very well in taking down 
fungous flefh in wounds. 

MAGNETIC Needle, in navigation, ii V. See the article 
Needle, Cyd. 

MAGNETJCAL Meridian, in navigation! See the article 
Meridian, Cyd. 

MAGNETIS Lap's, in the natural hiftory of the antients, the 
name given in different ages to two very different fubftances. 
The earlieft Greek authors expreffed by it the loadflone, which 
became afterwards called beracliiis lapis ; and then the word 
Magnetis was applied fo a very different ftone brought from 
the lame place, the neighbourhood of Magnefia in Lydia. 
This was a fine beautiful and bright fubftance, of a pure 
white, and fo very bright and glolfy, as to carry a refem- 
blance of polifhed filver. It was dug in large maffes, and 
was of a texture eafy to be wrought into any figure ; this 
made it in great efteem among the antients, who had it in con- 
ftant ufe turned into veflels of different kinds for the ufe of 
the table. It feems to be wholly unknown at prefent among 
the nations we have commerce with. Hill's Theophraft. 

MAGNISSA, in mineralogy, a name given by fome of the an- 
tients to the white pyrites, called by others leucolithos and ar- 
gyrolithos. Many have fuppofed the Magnijfa to be the. fama 
with the magnefia, that is, manganefe, but this is an error ; 
nor is there the leafl fimilitude between the two ftones. It is 
plain, indeed, that the antients called a white and filvery look- 
ing ftone alfo by the name Magnefia ; but neither does this 
appear to have been the Magnijfa here defcribed, for Theo- 
phraftus defcribes it as a ftone that artificers ufed for turning 
things out of, which is utterly impoflible to be done with the 
pyrites; the mattery texture of which would make it fall to 
pieces on the flighted attempt to cut it into fhape by the 
wheel. The chemifts of the preceding ages have plainly un- 
derftood this word Magnijfa of the pyrites, and have made 
thefe two words and thefory fynonymous. Pliny mentions a 
gold-coloured and filver-coloured pyrites ; thefe therefore were 
diftinctions fufficient for the white and yellow pyrites ; but 
Diofcorides has only mentioned one kind of the marcafite or 
pyrites, which is the yellow or brafiy one, the moft common 
of all the fpecies. When the word pyrites, therefore, was 
only the name of this yellow ftone, it is not wonderful that 
the white one fhould be called by another name, as Magnijfai 
See the article Marcasite. 

MAGNITUDE (Cyd.)— Geometrical magnitudes maybe ufe- 
fully confidered as generated or produced by motion. Thus 
lines may be conceived as generated by the motion of points • 
furfaces, by the motion of lines ; folids, by the motion of fur- 
faces ; angles may be fuppofed to be generated by the rota- 
tion of their fides. 

Geometrical magnitude is -always understood to confiffc of 
parts ; and to have no parts, or to have no Magnitude, ate 
confidered as equivalent in this fcience. There is, however, 
no neceiiity for confidering Magnitude as made up of an in- 
finite number of fmall parts ; it is fufficient that no quantity 
can be fuppofed to be fo fmall, but it may be conceived to 
be farther diminifhed ; and it is obvious, that we are not to 
eftimate the number of parts that may be conceived in a given 
Magnitude, by thofe which in particular determinate circum- 
ftances may be actually perceived in it by fenfe, fince a greater 
number of parts become fenfible, by varying the circumftances 
in which it is perceived. See Mac Laurin's Fluxions, Art. 
2QO, 2or. 

Many of late have fuppofed geometrical Magnitude to be com- 
pofed of infinitely fmall parts, and infinite in number ; and 
hence have raifed many paradoxes and myfteries in a fcience 
wherein there ought to be none. Nay, infinitely fmall parts 
of infinitely fmall parts, £JV. ad infinitum, have been intro- 
duced without the leafl neceffity. See Mac Laurin's Fluxions 
in the Introduction, where he makes feveral remarks on Mon- 
fieur de Fontenelle's Geometric de L'infini. See the article 
Extension. 

MAGNOLIA, in botany, the name of a very beautiful genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The perianthium 
is compofed of three oval, and hollow leaves, which look like 
petals, and fall with the flower. The flower confifls of nine 
petals of an oblong form, hollowed, narrow at the bate, and 
broader at the apex, and terminating in an obtufe point. The 
ilamina are very numerous, fhort, and pointed filaments ; 
they grow to the common receptacle of the piftil, which is 
placed beneath the germen, and are of a compreffed figure* 
The anthers arc oblong and flender, and grow on every fide 
to the filaments ; the germina are numerous, of an oval ob- 
long figure, and are placed about a clavated receptacle ; the 
ftyles are crooked and contorted ; the fligmata are placed 
longitudinally on the ftyles, and are hairy ; the fruit is a ftro- 
bilus of an oval form, with compreffed, roundifh, and fcarce 
imbricated capfules ; thefe are compofed of two valves, and 
contain one cell ; they ftand clofe to one another without pe- 
dicles, and open in their outer part. The feeds are fingle, and 
£ bang 
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hang by a thread from every fcalc or capfule of the fruit when 
that is fo ripe as to burft thofe fcales. Linn&i Gen. Plan, 
p. 254.. Dillen. Hort. Kith. p. 16S. 

MAGNUM Os Carpi. This is the third bone of the fecond 
row in the carpus, and is the largeft of all the bones of that 
part. It is of a confiderable length, and has a kind of articu- 
lar round head, which is received into the cotyloide cavity 
formed by the two firft bones of the firft row ; and this arti- 
culation is capable of a fmall degree of flexion and extension. 
The digital fide is a cartilaginous bafis unequally and obliquely 
triangular, the apex being turned inward. It is articulated 
with the fecond metacarpal bone, and is alfo a little notched 
on the radial edge for its articulation with the fmall edge of 
the metacarpal bone. The radial fide is very fmall, and near 
the bafis, being articulated with the os pyramidak; the reft of 
this furface is without cartilage; the cubital fide is_ double, 
anfwenng to a like fide in the os uniforme with which it is 
articulated. The outer furface, which forms a part of the 
outer furface of the carpus, is broad, rough, and uneve-n, for 
the infertion of ligaments ; the inner furface is likewife rough, 
but narrower; and round both furfaces are feveral depreffions, 
■which, while the bone is in the body, are filled with fmall 
glands, ligaments, &e, WinJlozv\ Anatomy, p. 84. 

MAGODUS, among the Romans, a name given to thofe play- 
ers who fometimes acted the part of men, and fometimes of 
women. Pitifc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 

MAGOSTANS, in botany, the name by which Garcias calls 
the genus of plants, afterwards named by Linnaeus garcinia. 
See the article Garcinia. 

MAGRA, a word ufed by fomc writers for a fort of red earth, 
and by others for the cornelian, the red jafper, or any other 
ftone of a red colour. 

MAGUDARIS, a name by which Diofcorides calls the fil- 
pbium. See Silphium. 

MAGYDARIS, in botany, a name ufed by Theophraftus, and 
other of the old authors, for the laferpitium or laferwort. 
GV. Emac. Itid. 2. See Laserpitium. 

MAHALEB, in the materia medica, the name of the fruit of 
a fort of wild cherry called cerafus fyfvefirts amara, or the 
wild bitter cherry, by Bauhine. The wood of the tree is of 
a greyifh caft and fine grain, with a mixture of red in the 
veins, and is very firm, and of a fweet fmell ; the leaves and 
flower carry, a rude refemblance of thofe of the common 
cherry ; the fruit is round, black, and refembles a cherry, 
having the fame fort of ftone in it, the kernel of which is like 
the bitter almond in taftc. It is commended in external 
applications, and the perfumers of France ufe it in their 
wafhballs. It is to be chofen frclh and fweet, for it very 
, often has an intolerable (tinting fmell, like that of bugs. 
Lemery's Diet, of Drugs. 

MAHOMET Pigeon, the common Englifli name of a fpecies 
of pigeon, called by Moore the columba rwmidica alba. It is 
of the fame fhape and fize with the Barbary pigeon, and has 
all the characters of that fpecies, but is always perfectly white, 
which gives the red circle about the eyes a more lively look. 
Moore's Columbarium, p. 51. 

MAJA, in zoology, the name of a bird defcribed by Nierem- 
berg as very common in the ifland of Cuba, and frequenting 
the fields of rice in large flocks. It is defcribed to be a fmall 
bird of a yellowilh colour, very delicate, and well taffed, 
and remarkable for having a ftomach on the back or outfide 
of the neck. Ray's Ornithol. p. 297. 

MAIAGUE, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian bird of the 
web-footed kind, but having its hinder toe loofe. It is oi the 
fize of the common goofe ; its head is large and round ; its 
neck long, and it always carries it crooked like the fwan ; 
its beak is ftrong and hooked at the end ; it is all over of a 
browniih black in colour, except that its throat is yellow. 
It is found about the mouths of rivers, and feeds on fifli ; 
it builds on the ground i it is very nimble both in running, 
flying, and diving, and is not eafily taken, but is a very well- 
tafted fowl. Marggrave's Hift. Brafil. 

MAIDEN (Cyd.) — Maiden ^iza, aflizes where no perfon 
is condemned to die, are thus called. 

Maiden-ZwV, 'Adiantum, in medicine. See the article Ad 1- 

ANTUM. 

MAiDEN-rr;*/j, in our old writers, a noble paid by the tenants 
of fume manors on their marriage. This was faid to be given 
to the lord, for his omitting the cuftom of marcbeta, whereby 
lie was to have the firft night's lodging with his tenant's wife, 
but it feems more probably to have been a fine for a licence to 
marry a daughter. Blount. 

MAILE, in our old writers, a fmall kind of money. Silver 
half-pence were likewife termed Mailes, 9 Hen. 5. By inden- 
ture in the mint, a pound weight of old lterling filver was to 
be coined into three hundred and fixty fterlings, or pennies, 
or feven hundred and twenty Mai la, or half-pennies, or one 
thoufand four hundred and forty farthings. Loivnd's Ell. on 
Coins, p. 38. Blount. 

MAIN, (Cyd.) a term applied to feveral parts of a (hip, as the 

Main-capjlan, Main-maj}, Main-top-majl , Main-fail, &c. 

and iignifying the chief or largeft of the kind. See the articles 

Capstan, Mast, Sail, &c. 

. "M-AW-body of an army, is the body of troops that marches be 



tween the advance and the rear guard. In a camp it \s ili.it 
part of an army which is encamped betwixt the right and (eft 
wing. 

MAINIS, in ichthyology, a name ufed by Ariftotle, Athje- 
neus, and others of the old Greek writers, for the fifiS now* 
called the mena menerela, and menola. It is a fpecies of the 
fparus, and is diltinguiihed from all the other fpecies of that 
genus, by having four large teeth, and a variegated body, or- 
namented with a black fpot in the middle of the fides. This 
is the fifli the Narbons call jafcele. See the article Sparus. 

MAINPERNABLE, in law, is applied to one that is bailable, 
or who may be let to bail. Terms of taw, Blount. See the ar- 
ticle Bail, Cyd. 

MAINTAINERS, are thofe that maintain or fecond a caufe 
depending between others, by difburfing money, or making 
friends lor either party, &c, not being interefted in the fuit j 
or attornies employed therein. Stat. 19 Hen. 7. c. 14.. 
Blount.' See the article Maintenance, Cyd. 

MAJOR (Cyd.) — Major Helids, in anatomy, a name given 
by Albinus to one of the muicles of the eye, called by Santo- 
rini and others, helids mufculus. This author diftmguimes it 
under the name Major, from another mufcle which he calls 
the minor helids, and which Santorini calls only flora mufaj- 
lares in plana helids fade, tho' it be a true and proper mufcle. 

MAJORANA, Marjoram, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flowers and 
feeds are wholly like thofe of origanum, but the heads are 
rounder, more denfe, compact, and fhort, and compofed of 
four orders of leaves, placed regularly in the manner of 
fcales. Tcurn. Inft. p. iqq. 

The fpecies of Marjoram, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe : 1. The common fweet Marjoram. 1. The broad- 
leaved golden Marjoram. 3. The round-leaved hairy Mar- 
joram, with the fmell offavory. 4. The round-leaved fen- 
tellated Marjoram. And 5. The narrow-leaved woody Mar- 
joram. 

Marjoram is an attenuant, di Solvent, and detergent. It is 
good in nervous cafes, and diforders of the hreaft and lungs. 
Its flowery tops, dried and powdered, and given a fcruple for 
a dofe, are greatly recommended in epileptic cafes. The 
dried plant is only kept in the mops. 

The common fweet Marjoram, though a .plant {q commonly 
cultivated with us, never ripens its feeds in England : And, 
as it is an annual plant, we are obliged yearly to have a fup- 
ply of its feeds from Marseilles, and other places in the ibuth 
of France, where it grows wild in great abundance. 
It is to be fown in the latter end of March, or beginning of 
April, on a dry warm fpot; and when they are come up, 
they muft be carefully watered and cleared from weeds. In 
June the plants will be grown pretty ftrong, at which time 
fome beds of rich light earth fhould be prepared, to tranfplant 
fuch into as ftand too thick. Thefe muft he planted at four 
inches diftance, and the others left in the fame manner. Thefe 
are to be watered till they have taken root j and it is always 
found that thofe which have been tranfplant ed produce finer 
and larger knots of heads, than thofe which remain where 
they were fown. They flower toward the latter end of July, 
at which time they arc to be pulled up, and dried in a fhady 
place for ufe. Miller's Gardener's Diet. 

MA1Z. The Indians 411 New England, and many of our other 
fettlements in America, had no other vegetable but Mai%, or 
Indian corn, for the making their bread of. They call it 
weaddn ; and where our colonies are at this time numerous, 

[ there is yet much of the bread of the country made of this 
grain, not of the European corn. 

The ear of the Maiz yields a much greater quantity of grain 
than any of our corn ears. There are commonly about eight 
rows of grains in the ear, often more if the ground be good. 
Each of thefe rows contains at leaft thirty grains, and each of 
thefe gives much more flour than a grain of any of our corn. 
The grains are ufually either white or yellowilh, but fome- 
times they are red, bluifh, grcenifh, or olive-colour'd, and 
fometimes ftriped and variegated. 

This fort of grain, though fo eflentially necefTary to the na- 
tives of the place, is yet liable to many accidents. It does not 
ripen till the end of September ; fo that the rains often fall 
heavy upon it while on the ftalk, and the birds, in general, 
peck it, while it is foft and unripe. Nature has, to defend it 
from thefe accidents, covered it with a thick hufk, which 
keeps off" flight rains very well ; but the birds, if not frighted 
away, often eat thro' it, and devour great quantity of the 
grain. 

There feem to be three or four diftinct fpecies of Maiz, In 
different parts of America. That of Virginia is very tall and 
robuft, growing to feven or eight foot high ; that of New 
England is fhorter and lower. And the Indians, further up in 
the country, have a yet fmaller kind in common ufe. The 
(talk of the Maiz is jointed like the fugar cane ; it is very 
foft and juicy, and the juice is fo fweet and faccharinc, that a 
fyrup, as fweet as that of fugar, has been often made of it; 
and things fweetened with it have been found not dift-inguifh- 
able from thofe done with fugar. It has not., been tried yet 
whether it will cryftallize into fugar ; but in all probability it 

will. 

The 
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The Americans plant this earn any time from the beginning 
of March to the; beginning of June ; but the bell feafon is the 
, middle of April. The favage Indians, who knew nothing of 
our account of months, ufed to guide themfelves in the feed- 
time of this ttfeful plant, by the budding of fome particular 
trees of that country, and by the coming up of a fort of fiih 
into their rivers, which they call the ahofe. Thefe things 
were both (o regular, that they were in no danger of mistak- 
ing the time. Phil. Tranf. N°. 142. 

The manner of planting Maiz is in rows, at equal diftances, 
every way abont five or fix feet. They open the earth with 
a hoe, taking away the furface to five or fix inches deep, 
and of the breadth of the hoe; they then throw in a little 
of the finer earth, fo as to leave the hole four inches deep, or 
thereabouts, and in each of thefe holes they place four or five 
grains at a little diftance from one another. If two or three 
of thefe grow up, it is very well ; fome of them are ufually 
deftroyed either by the birds or other animals. 
When the young plants appear, they hoe up the weeds 
from time to time ; and when the ftalk gathers fome ftrength, 
they raife the earth a little about it, and continue this at 
every hoeing, til) it begins to put forth the ears ; then they 
enlarge the It III of earth, round the root, to the fize of a hop- 
hill, and after this they leave it till the time of harveft without 
any farther care. 

When they gather the ears, they either immediately ftrip off 
the corn, or elfe hang up the ears, tied in traces at diftances 
from one another ; for if they are laid near together, they will 
heat and rot, or elfe fprout and grow ; but kept cool and fe- 
parate, they will remain good all the winter. The bell: me- 
thod of all others, is to thrcfh out the corn as foon as the har- 
yeft is over, and then lay it up in holes of the ground, well 
lined with mats, grafs, or the like, and afterwards covered at 
top with more earth. The moft careful among the Indians 
ufe this method, and this fort of fubterranean granary always 
proves good. Id. Ibid. See the article Tracing. 
The ufes of this plant among the Indians are very many. The 
great article is the making their bread of it; but befides this, 
the ftalks, when cut up before they are too much dried, are 
an excellent winter food for cattle; but they ufually leave 
them on the ground for the cattle to feed on. The hufks 
about the ear are ufually feparated from the reft, and make a 
particular fort of fodder, not inferior to our hay. The In- 
dian women have a way of flitting them into narrow parts, 
and they then weave them artificially into bafkets and many 
other toys. 

The original way of eating the grain, among the Indians, was 
this : They boiled it whole in water till it fwelled and became 
tender, and then they fed on it either alone, or eat it with 
their fifh and venifon, inftead of bread. After this, they 
found the way of boiling it into a fort of pudding, after bruif- 
ing it in a mortar ; but the way of reducing it to flour is the 
belt of all. They do this by parching it carefully in the fire, 
without burning, and then beating it in mortars, and Gfting 
it. This flour they lay up in bags, as their conftant provifion, 
and take it out with them when they go to war, eating it either 
dry or with water. Id. Ibid. 

MAKINBOY, a name given by the people of Ireland to a kind 
of fpurge, or tithymale, common there : This is a very vio- 
lent purge, as all the other (purges are ; but the trim have an 
opinion, that it will produce this effect only by being carried 
in the pocket. This opinion, which had been univcrlally be- 
lieved for many ages, was proved to be falfe by Dr. Mullen, 
who carried a large quantity of it about him many days toge- 
ther, on purpofe to give a fair trial ; but it had not any the 
leaft. effect on him. 

MAKING Up, a term ufed by the diftillers to exprefs the bring- 
ing fpirits to a certain ftandard of ftrength by the addition of 
water. See Lowering. 

It is ufed principally in the diftilling fpirits, after their firft 
drawing, either by way of rectifying them, or of giving them 
the virtues of aromatic ingredients, in order to make the 
compound waters; fuch as cinnamon, annifeed, and the 
like. See Distillery. 

In the making thefe compounds, fome ufe an alcohol, or to- 
tally inflammable (pint, which is much the bed method ; 
others ufe ordinary proof fpirit of malt, or melaffes. If the 
latter be ufed, it is beft not to put any water with it into the 
ftill ; but if the former, fo much water is to be added as will 
reduce it to the proof ftrength, which is juft an equal quan- 
tity. When this is done, there fhould be drawn off three 
fifths of the whole by diftillation ; and the far better way 
would be to keep this liquor in this very ftate, which isjuft 
the ftrength of the trois cinques brandy of the French : But 
as people require thefe water* to be kept for drinking, in fuch 
a ftate as not to exceed, at the utmoit, the ftrength of proof 
fpirit, generally to fall much fhort of it, it. is neceflarv to re- 
duce this three fifths, to the whole, or more than the whole 
quantity of the proof fpirit put into the ftill. The apothe- 
caries, to this end, ufually let the ftill continue to work 
without changing the receiver, till an equal quantity is pro- 
duced to the fpirit put in, or one fourth more ; it being the 
ufual ftandard in thefe waters, to have five quarts made from 
a gallon of the fpirit. By the method of doing this, by let- 



ting the itill run* the faints are taken into the water, and, 
give it a vapid and difagrccable taftc. Inftead of this the diftil- 
ler, when he has drawn off his three fifths of the quantity of 
proof, makes up the whole to the deftined quantity, by ad- 
'ding the two other fifths, or more than that* if requir'd, of 
common water, in which it is alfo cuftomary to diflolve fome 
fine fugar; and this gives a fullnefs in the mcuth to the water, 
and makes it mellow, or loofe the fiery tafte of the ftill much 
fooner. If it be only made up to the ftrength of proof, 
it will mellow much fooner than if reduced one fifth below 
that ftandard, as the oil is much more perfectly diflblved in 
fpirit of a ftandard proof ftrength, than in fuch as is weaker. 
'I he water employed in the making up, fhould be either foft 
and clear river water, or elfe fpring water rendered foft by 
diftillation, othcrwife it is apt to turn the water thick, and 
precipitate a fediment, especially if the water be drawn lower 
than proof, or if the fpirit, originally employed, partake of 
an alkaline nature from the falts ufed in its rectification, as is 
ufually the cafe in the malt fpirits, the grofs oil of which re- 
quires to be feparated, by mixing fait of tartar or pot-afh with 
it in the ftill in the rectification. 

When it is neceftary to make up waters lower than proof, 
they are generally cloudy ; but this may be remedied, and- 
they may be fined down in a day or two with a fmall quantity 
of alum, or with whites of eggs, or the jelly of ifinglafs beat 
up to a froth, and mixed in the fame manner as is ufually 
done in the refining of wines. 

The fugar, added to thefe cordial waters, has not only the 
advantages of mellowing and filling the mouth, but it unites 
the oil to the fpirit in a manner that it could never be united 
in without it. Shaw's Eftay on Diftillery. 

MALA Aurea, in botany, a name by which fome authors have 
called the poma a maris, or fruit of the lycoperficon. J.Bau- 
bin. vol. 3. p. 620. 

MALABATHRUM, among the antients, an excellent fweet- 
fcented ointment. Hofm, Lex. in voc. 

Malabathrum, Indian Leaf, in botany. See the article 
Tamalapatri. 

MALACCA Stones, a name given by many authors to the 
pedro del porco, or hog bezoar. A ftone found in the gall- 
bladder of the Indian boars, and fuppofed as a remedy for 
the plague, and many other difeafes* It is ufually kept in 
a gold box, and infufed for a few minutes in any liquor, till 
it communicates a bitternefs to it. 

MALACHE, a term ufed by authors in a different fenfe ; fome- 
times exprefiing fuch medicines as gently loofen the belly, and 
fometimes fuch ointments as relax and mollify. 

MALACHITES, or Molochites, in natural hiftory, 3 
fpecies of jafper, but of lefs beauty than moftof thofe of that 
clafs. It is naturally of a pure and deep green, but fometimes 
variegated with whitifh or blackifh fpots and clouds. It is 
found in the Eaft and Weft Indies ; alfo in many parts of 
Europe. See Jasper. 

Its amuletic virtues, formerly in great efieern, are too ridicu- 
lous to be particularized. It is laid to be a violent purgative, 
operating both by vomit and ftool, and as fuch given in drop- 
fies, in lb fmall a dofe as five or fix grains. If, as is very 
probable, its green colour be owing to particles of copper, it 
is not wonderful that it fhould have this effeiSt ; but there are 
fo many better medicines for this purpofe, as to fuperfede its 
ufe. See Copper. 

MALACOCISSOS, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors 
for the common ground ivy, or hedera terrejlris ; and by fome 
others for the marfh-marygold. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

MALACODERMATA, in natural hiftory, a term ufed to ex- 
prefs fuch animals as have only foft fkins for their covering ; 
in oppofition to the oftracodermata, which have hard fhelly 
matters for their covering, fuch as crabs, lobfters, &V. 

MALACOIDES, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are, that they have the flower of the 
mallow-kind, but their fruit refembles that of the common 
bramble, except that it is dry, not juicy. It confifts of a 
number of capfules, collected into a head, and fixed to a pla- 
centa, and containing feeds like thofe of the mallow, or of a 
kidney-like form. 

The fpecies of Malaca'ules are only two. I. The betony- 
leav'd kind. 2. The fmall-flowered Malacoides, with an 
angular leaf. Tourn. Inft. p. 98. 

MALACOPTERYGII, in the Linsan fyftem of zoology, the 
name of a large order of fifties which have not prickly fins. 
The term is derived from the Greek fiaAt&w?, foft, and 
iftifvyUv, a fin. The fifh of this order, are thofe which have 
bony fins, with all their extremities not pointed or fharp, but 
foft and harmlefs. Of this order are the carp, &e. Linneci 
Syftema Naturae, p. 55. 

MALACOSTOMOUS, in ichthyography, the name of a large 
genus of fifties, called in Englifh the leather-mouth'd kind. 
Thefe fifties are wholly deftitute of teeth in their jaws, but 
have them placed in their throats, near the orifice of the 
ftomach. Ray's Ichthyography, p. 245. 
The word is derived from the Greek p.ahux.o<;, foft, and roj*«, 
a mouth. All the fifh of this genus have their fwimming, or 
air-bladder, divided into two parts ; and of this genus are the 
carp, tench, bream, chub, and the like. Ray, Ichthyogr. 
p. 245. MALA- 
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MALACOSTRACA, in natural hidory, a term ufed by Tome, 
as Ariftotle, to diftinguifh what we call crudaceous animals 
of the fea, CSV. from thofe which he calls oftracodermata, or 
teftaceous, as we exprefs it. See table of teftaceous and cru- 
ftaceous animals. 

Ariftotle fays, that cruftaceous animals, or Malacoflraca, are 
foft within, and hard without ; but that though their covering 
is not apt to be parted by contufions, yet the one part of it 
taay eafily be torn from the other ; and the teftaceous ani- 
mals, or oftracodermata, are foft within, and hard without ; 
and their covering may be bruifed or broken to pieces, though 
its parts are not liable to be torn from each other. Thefe 
definitions have been ufually acquiefced in, but being in real- 
lity infufficient for the diftinctions they are intended to make, 
they have been the origin of great condition and error. The 
conferences which Ariftotle puts into his definition or cha- 
radteridics, neceffarily arife from doctrines founded on facts ; 
for when the fhell is but one, as is the cafe in all the tefta- 
ceous kind, it may be bruifed, or it may be broken, accord- 
ing as it is more or lefs brittle, but it cannot be torn afun- 
der ; whereas in the whole cruftaceous kind, the coverings 
which are over every feveral part, as the legs, back, belly, 
and tail in lobfters, are joined to each other only by mem- 
branes, which though tough may be torn afundcr, though 
the body of the cruft in any part is too firm to be fo torn. 
The naturalifts of late ages have been much diftrefled about 
a place for the echini marini, or fea urchins, in their cabinets 
and books, fome calling them teftaceous, and others cruftace- 
ous animals. 

It is very evident, however, according to Ariftotle's didinc- 
tions, that the echini are of the clafs of thefe malacoftraca, 
or cruftaceous animals, for they move upon their fpines, 
which demonftrates that their covering is moved by parts, 
and fo put together, that it may be torn afunder, as the legs 
of a iubfter may from the body ; and indeed every fpine is ri- 
veted^ into its proper cruft, which alfo by confequence mult 
have its peculiar muf'cle which guides the motion of the fpine, 
by means of which the animal moves itfelf about any way 
that it pleafes ; it being peculiar to thefe animals, that they 
move by rolling about upon their fpines, not by walking upon 
them, as the other animals do on their legs, the purpofes of 
which thefe fpines feem formed by nature to anfwer. Phil. 
Trahf. N° 219. p. 195. 

It is evident alfo, even to ocular infpection, that all the crufts 
of the echini are united by membranes, as they are in the 
crabs and lobfters. Aguftino Scilla has accurately figured the 
internal parts of feveral fpecies of thefe animals in his book of 
petrifactions, and thefe draughts of his put the matter out of 
all doubt, as they exactly agree with nature, and are of the 
nature of the joinings of the lobfter kind. The fifh of the 
echinus kind are by thefe proved to be cruftaceous animals in 
the ftricteft fenfe of the term. 

MALAGMA, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs a cata- 
plafm in general, of whatever nature, or made of whatever 
ingredients ; but fome have ufed it only for the emollient ca- 
taplafms. 

Galen never ufes it in any fenfe but the laft ; it was a form of 
medicine meant only for external ufe, and was not very dif- 
ferent in its confidence from a plafter. It feems to have con- 
fided only of emollient ingredients at fitft, but afterwards to 
have been compofed of aftringents, or of medicines of any 
other kind, whofe virtues could be conveyed under that form'; 
gums, aromatics, falts, and other ftimulating ingredients, of- 
ten made a part of the compofition ; and fometimes a fmall 
quantity of oil, lard, or wax, entered the mafs ; very often 
the malagma's confifted only of gums diffolved in wine or 
vinegar, and fometimes only of refins, which naturally hard- 
ened of themfelvcs after being reduced to powder, and mixed 
with wine and vinegar to a proper confiftence for applying to 
the part. 

MALANKUA, in the materia medica, the name by which 
fome authors have called the plant whofe root is the round 
zedoary. 

Many indeed efteem the long and round zedoary the roots of 
different plants, but they feem rather to be only the different 
parts of the roots of the fame fpecies. Hort. Mai. 11, 17. 
Dale's Pharmac. p. 251. 

MALARMAT, in ichthyology, a name given by authors to 
the fifh called by fome lyra atera and eornuta. It is a fpecies 
of the trigla, and is diftinguifhed by Artedi by the name of the 
tngla, with many cirri, and with an octagonal body. 

MALARUM OJJa, in anatomy, are the cheek bones ; they 
make the prominent upper part of the cheeks mod. remarka- 
ble in Jean perfons : They form likewife a portion of the or- 
bit, and compleat the zygomatic arches. They have their 
name from the Latin mala, the cheek ; they are two in num- 
ber, and are fituated in the lateral and middle parts of the face. 
1 hey are, in fome meafure, triangular or irregularly fquare' 
and are divided into two fides, the external gently convex' 
the internal unequally concave. 

The eminences in each bone are the fuperior or angular or- 
bitary apophyfis, which joins by future with the external an- 
gular apophyfis of the os frontis, and aflids in forming the ex- 
ternal angle of the orbit : from this apophyfis another fub- 
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altera procefs runs inward on the infide of the bone, otja 
fide of which forms a portion of the orbit, the other a portion 
of the zygomatic folia : The inferior or maxillary orbitary 
apophyfis, which with the angular apophyfis forms the infe- 
rior external portion oi the orbit: The apophyfis malaris, 
which is in fome meafure the bafts of the reft, and together 
with the apophyfis maxillaris, joins the orbitary apophyfis of 
the os maxillare, and the zygomatic apophyfis, which makes 
a part of the zygoma, and alfo of the zygomatic fofla. 
The cavities are the great orbitary (lope, which makes the infe- 
rior external portion of the edge of the orbit ; the zygomatic 
notch above the zygoma, and one or more little holes on the 
outfide, and in the orbitary apophyfis. Each bone is compo- 
fed of two pretty compact tables, with a fmall quantity of 
diploe between them, except in the anterior part of the apo- 
phyfis malaris. The os mate on each fide is joined to the 
os frontis by the angular apophyfis; to the os fphcenoides by 
the fubaltern apophyfis ; to the os temporis by the zygomatic 
apophyfis ; and to the os maxillare by its bafis. Win/lmSs 
Anatomy, p. 34. 

MALKARABitLA, in zoology, the name of an Eaft Indian 
fpecies of ferpent found in the ifland of Ceylon. It is remark- 
ably variegated with white and duiky-brown, in various fi- 
gures. Ray's Syn. Anim. p. 332. 

MALL, or Sm-Mali, in zoology, the Englifh name of a 
bird of the gull or larus kind, and diftinguifhed by authors by 
the name of larus einereus minor. It is very like the larus 
einereus major, or herring gull, but much fmaller, not weigh- 
ing above a pound. Its head and neck are grey, with fome 
brown fpots ; the lower part of the neck is white, the back is 
grey, and the bread and belly white as fnow ; the tail is alfo 
perfectly white, and is not forked. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 263. 

MALLEOLUS, in ichthyology, a name given by G»za and 
fome others, to the fifh called by Ariftotle and die other old 
writers, fphynsna, and by the Italians luzzo marine. 
It is a beautiful filh, and feems to belong to the icombri, or 
mackrel kind. Salvian has figured it under the name of Judis, 
a name by which it is alfo called ' by Varro and fome other 
old authors, but Salviari's figure is very imperfect ; he has 
omitted the back fin. 

Malleoli, among the Romans, bundles of any combufti- 
ble matter befmeared with pitch, and ufed by the Roman 
foldiers either for giving light in the night-time, or for fetting 
fire to fome of the enemies works. 

The Malleoli were fometimes fixed to a dart or javelin, that 
they might be furc to catch firm hold, and communicate the 
fire wherever they happened to light. Pitifi. in voc. 

MALLEUM Movent, in anatomy, a name given by Fabricius 
to one of the mufcles of the ear, called by Cowper the inter- 
nus auris, and by^ Albinus, who had couudered its proper 
ufe, ten/or lympani. See Tensor. 

MALLEUS (Cycl.) — The malleus, or hammer of the ear, is 
a long bone with a large head, a fmall neck, a handle, and 
two apophyfes, the one in the neck, the other in the handle. 
The top of the head is considerably rounded, and from thence 
it contracts all the way to the neck ; both head and neck are 
in an inclined fituation, and the eminences and cavities in it 
anfwer to thofe in the body of the incus. The handle is 
looked on by fome as one of the apophyfes of the Malleus, 
and in that cafe it is the greated of the three. It forms an 
angle with the neck and head, near which it is fomething 
broad and flat, and decreafes gradually toward its extremity. 
The apophyfis of the handle, termed by others the fmall or 
ihort apophyfis of the Malleus, terminates the angle already 
mentioned, being extended toward the neck, and Iyin» in a 
ftrait line with that fide or border of the handle which lies 
next it. The apophyfis of the neck, called alfo the apophyfis 
gracilis, is in a natural ftate very long, but fo (lender withal, 
that it is very eafily broken, efpecially when dry, which is 
the reafon why the true length of it was for a long time un- 
known. It arifes from the neck, and fometimes appears much 
longer than it really is, by the addition of a fmall dried ten- 
don flicking to it. When the Malleus is in its true fituation, 
the head and neck are turned upwards and inwards, the han- 
dle downwards, parallel to the long leg of the incus, but 
more forward ; the apophyfis of the handle upwards and out- 
ward, near the fuperior portion ofthe edge of the tympanum, 
near the center of which is the extremity of the handle ; and 
the apophyfis gracilis forward, reaching all the way to the 
articular fiffure in the os temporis. By the knowledge of 
this, the Malleus of the right ear may be known from 1 that 
ofthe left when out of their places. Pfinllmu's Aflat, p 4.0 

MALLOW, in botany. See the article Malva. 

MALMIGNATTO, in natural hiftory, a name given by the 
inhabitants of the ifland of Corfica to a fpecies of animal, or 
large infect, called by fome tarantula, and ignorantly fuppofed 
to be the fame with the tarantula of Apulia. This ifland pro- 
duces neither wolves, ferpents, nor many other of the mif- 
chievous and defiructive animals which infed the neighbour- 
ing countries, but it produces two fpecies of this venomous 
infefl, called the Malmignatto ; the one of thefe has a round 
body, and the other an oblong one, refembling that of our 
large kind of ant ; it has alio fix legs, not eight, and never 
makes any web. Prom all which it appears not to be a fpider, 

but 
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but truly of the ant kind, though a monftrous fvzcd one, and 
very venomous. The round bodied kind, by its bite, occa- 
sions violent pains, a fenfation of eoldnefs, and cramps all 
over the body ; and the long-bodied one is yet more veno- 
mous. Its fting occafions an immediate lividnefs of the flefh, 
with intolerable cramps and convulfions over the whole body ; 
fometimes the natural evacuations by ftool and urine arc alfo 
wholly flopped by it. The cure in both cafes, is to be at- 
tempted by cutting and cauterizing the wound, and drcfling 
it with Venice treacle, as alfo by giving the fame in large 
dofes diflolvcd in wine. Boccone, Muf. de Fif. 

MALOGRANATUM, the Pomgranate, in botany. See the 
article PoMGRANATE. 

MALPIGHIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants de- 
ferred by Plumier and Linnaeus, the characters of which are 
thefe: The perianthiurn is fmall, hollow, and permanent, 
and is compofed of one leaf divided into five fegments, in the 
finus of each of which there is placed a melliferous glandule. 
The flower is compofed of five very large petals, which ftand 
hollow, and are of a kidney-like fhape, with long and flrait 
ungues. The ftamina are ten broad and erect filaments which 
grow into a fort of cylinder. The antherae are Ample, the 
germen of the pift.il is roundifti and fmall, the ftyles are three, 
they are erect, fliort, and crowned with obtufe ftigmata ; the 
fruit is a large globofe berry, having one cell, in which are 
contained three oblong, obtufe, and hard ftones, each of 
which contains an oblong and obtufe kernel, Plumier, Raf. 
Plant. Hift. p. 36. Lintuei Gen. Plant, p. 194. 

MALPOLON, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of ferpent 
found in the ifland of Ceylon, and very beautifully variegated 
with red marks in the form of ftars. Ray's Syn. Anim. 

P- 33 2 - 
MALT (Cycl.)— Almoft every malfter has his fecret in the mak- 
ing Malt, but there are fome neceflary cautions to be obfer- 
ved by all, which will enfure fuccefs in the work ; thefe are, 
1. That the barley be newly thrafhed, or at leafl newly win- 
nowed. 2. That the whole be of one kind, not mixed up of 
ieveral forts. 3. That it be not over-fteeped in the eiftern, 
or fo long as to make it foft. 4. That it be well drained. 
5. That it be carefully looked after in the wet couch, fo as to 
itop the firft tendency of the blade to fhooting. 6. To turn 
the wet couch infide outermoft, if the barley comes^ that is, 
fhoots more in the middle than on the fides. 7. To keep it 
duly turning after it is out of the wet couch. 8. To give it 
the proper heating in the dry heap. 9. To dry and crifp it 
thoroughly on the kiln, but without a fierce fire, fo as to be 
feveral days in drying a kiln of pale Malt. Shaw's lectures, 
p. 187. 

Good Malt may be made of the grain of the maiz or Indian 
corn, but then a particular method muft be taken for the do- 
ing it. Our barley Malt-makers have tried all their flcill to 
make good Malt of it in the ordinary way, but to no pur- 
pofe ; that is, the whole grain will not this way be malted or 
rendered tender or floury, as in other Malt ; for it is found, 
by experience, that this corn, before it be fully malted, muft 
fprout out both ways, that is both root and blade, to a con- 
fiderable length, that of a finger at leaft, and if more the 
better. For this purpofe it muft be laid in a heap a conve- 
nient time; and in this procefs, if it be of a fufficient thick- 
nefs for coming, it will quickly heat and grow mouldy, and 
the tender fprouts will be fo entangled, that the leaft moving 
of the heap will break them oft 7 ; and the farther maturation 
of the grain into Malt, will be hindered by this means ; and 
on the other hand, if it be laid thin, and often ftirred and 
opened to prevent too much heating, thofe fprouts which 
have begun to ihoot ceafe growing, and confequently the 
corn again ceafes to be promoted to the mellownefs of Malt. 
Phil. Tranf. N° 142. 

To avoid all thefe difficulties, the following method is to be 
ufed : Take away the top of the earth in a garden or field, 
two or three inches, throwing it up half one way, and half 
the other ; then lay the corn for Malt all over the ground fo 
as to cover it ; the earth that was pared off is now to be laid 
on again, and nothing more is to be done till the field is all 
over covered with the green fhoots of the plant. The earth 
is then to be taken off, and the roots of the grain will be 
found fo entangled together, that they will come up in large 
cakes or parcels ; it muft be gently wafhed in order to take 
off all the dirt, and then dried on a kiln, or on a clean floor 
expofed to the fun. Every grain of the maiz will be thus 
tranfmuted into good Malt, and the beer brewed with it will 
be very pleafant and very wholefome, and of an agreeable 
brown colour, but very clear. 

It may be worth trying whether the fame procefs is not with 
due care applicable to the malting of turneps, potatoes, car- 
rots, parfneps, and the like. It might poflibly be of fervice 
alfo to attempt this lefs laborious way of making Malt of 
barley and other fmall grains; the difadvantages would be 
the not fo eafily feparating the dirt from the grain as in that 
larger kind ; and as barley requires the root only, not the ear, 
?ffii 0t m ° rder t0 the makin S o f Malt, it would be fome 
difficulty to know the exact time of taking it up ; but with 
all thefe difadvantages the method is worth a trial. 
buPPL. Vol. II, 
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Malt Dijiillery. This is an extehfive article of trade, and 
by which very large fortunes are made. The art is to con- 
vert fermented Malt liquors into a clear inflammable fpirit, 
which may either be fold for ufe in the common ftate of a proof 
ftrength, that is, the fame ftrength with French brandy ; or 
is rectified into that purer fpirit ufttally fold under the name 
of fpirit of wine ; or made into compound cordial waters, by 
being diftilled again from herbs and other ingredients. See 
the articles Brewing and Wash. 

To brew with Malt in the mod advantageous manner, it is 
neceffary, 1. That the fubject be well prepared. 2. That 
the water be fuitable and duly applied ; and, 3. That fome 
certain additions be ufed, or alterations made, according to 
the feafon of the year, and the intention of the operator ; 
and by a proper regulation in thefe refpects, all the fermen- 
table parts of the fubject will thus be brought into the tinc- 
ture, and become fit for fermentation. 

The due preparation of the fubject confifts in its being juftly 
malted and well ground. When the grain is not fufficiently 
malted it is apt to prove hard, fo that the water can have but 
very little power to difiblve its fubftance ; and if it be too 
much malted, a part of the fermentable matter is loft in that 
operation. The harder and more flinty the Malt is, the 
finer it ought to be ground ; and in all cafes, when intended 
for diftillation, it is advifeable to reduce it to a kind of finer 
or coarfer meal. When the Malt is thus ground, it is found 
by experience, that great part of the time, trouble, and ex- 
pence of the brewing is faved by it, and yet as large a quan- 
tity of fpirit will be produced ; for thus the whole fubftance 
of the Malt may remain mixed among the tincture, arid be 
fermented and diftilled among it. This is a particular that 
very well deferves the attention of the Malt diftiller, as that 
trade is at prefent carried on ; for the difpatch of the bufinefs,- 
and the quantity of fpirit procured, is more attended to, than 
the purity or perfection of it. 

The fecret of this matter depends upon the thoroughly mix- 
ing, or brrfkly agitating and throwing the Meal about, firft in 
cold, and then in hot water ; and repeating this agitation 
after the fermentation is over, when the thick turbid wafh 
being immediately committed to the ffill, 1 already hot and 
dewy with working, there is no danger of burning, unlefs 
by accident, even without the farther trouble of ftirring, 
which in this cafe is found needlefs, though the quantity be 
ever fo large, provided that requifite care and cleanlinefs be 
ufed : And thus the bufinefs of brewing and fermenting may 
very commodioufly be performed together, or reduced to one 
fingle operation. Shaw's EfTay on Diftrllery; 
Whatever water is made choice of, it muft ftand in a hot 
ftate upon the prepared Malt, efpecially if a clear tincture be 
defired, but a known and very confiderable inconvenience at- 
tends its being applied too hot, or too near to a ftate of boil- 
ing, or even fcalding with regard to the hand. To fave time 
in this cafe, and to prevent the Malt running into lumps and 
clods, the beft way is to put a certain meafured quantity of 
cold water to the Malt firft ; the Malt is then to be ftirred 
very well with this, fo as to form a fort of thin uniform parte 
or pudding ; after which the remaining quantity of water re- 
quired may be added in a ftate of boiling, without the leaft 
danger of making what, in the diftillers language, is called a 
pudden. 

In this manner the due and neceflary degree of heat in the 
water, for the extracting all the virtues of the Malt, may be 
hit upon very expeditioufly, and with a great deal of exact- 
nefs, as the heat of boiling water is a fixed ftandard which 
may be let down to any degree by a proportionate mixture of 
cold water, due allowances being made for the feafon of the 
year, and for the temperature of the air. 
This little obvious improvement, added to the method juft 
above hinted for the reducing brewing and fermentation to 
one operation, will render it practicable to' very confiderable 
advantage, and the fpirit improved in quality as well as quan- 
tity, 

A much more profitable method than that ufually practifed 
for the fermenting Malt for diftillation, in order to get its 
fpirit, is the following : Take ten pound of Malt reduced to 
a fine meal, and three pounds of common wheat meal : Add 
to thefe two gallons of cold water, and ftir them well together, 
then add five gallons of water boiling hot, and ftir all together 
again. Let the whole ftand two hours, and then ftir it again, 
and when grown cold, add to it two ounces of folid yealt, 
and fet it by loofely covered in a warmifh place to ferment. 
This is the Dutch method of preparing what they call the 
wafh for Malt fpirit, whereby they fave much trouble and 
procure a large quantity of fpirit. Thus commodioufly re- 
ducing the two bufinefles of brewing and fermenting to one 
fingle operation. In England the method is to draw and 
mafh for fpirit as they ordinarily do for beer, only inftead of 
boiling the wort, they pump it into large coolers, and after- 
wards run it into their fermenting backs, to be there fer- 
mented with yeaft. Thus they beftow twice as much labour 
as is neceflary, and lofe a large quantity of their fpirit by 
leaving the grofs bottoms out of the ftdl for fear of burn- 
ing. Shaw's Leftures, p. 716. 

C Atf 
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All fimple fpirits may be confidered in the three different 
ftatcs of low-wines, proof fpirit, and alcohol, the interme- 
diate degrees of ftrength being of lefs general ufe ; and they 
are to be judged of only according as they approach to, or 
recede from thefe. Low-wines* at a medium, contain a 
iixth part of pure inflammable fpirit, five times as much wa- 
ter as fpirit neceflarily arifing in the operation with a boiling 
heat. Proof goods contain about one half of the fame totally 
inflammable fpirit ; and alkohol entirely confifts of it. 
Malt low-wines, prepared in. the common way, are exceed- 
ing naufeous; they have, however, a natural vinofity, or 
pungent agreeable acidity, which would render the ipirit 
agreeable to the palate, were it not for the large quantity of 
the grofs oil of the Malt that abounds in it. When this 
oil is detained in fome meafurefrom mixing itfelf among the 
low-wines, by the ftretching a coarfe flannel over the neck 
of the ftill, or at the orifice of the worm, the fpirit becomes 
much purer in all refpects ; it is lefs fulfome to the tafte, 
lefs offenfive to the fmell, and lefs milky to the eye. Shaw's 
Effay on Diftillcry. 

When thefe low-wines, In the rectification into proof fpirits, 
are diftilled gently, they leave a confiderable quantity of this 
grofs fetid oil behind them in the Itill along with the phlegm j 
but if the fire be made fierce, this oil is again raifed and 
brought over with the fpirit ; and being now broken fome- 
what more fine, it impregnates it in a more naufeous man- 
ner than at firft. This is the common fault of the Matt 
diftiller and of the rectifier both ; the latter, inftead of fepa- 
rating the fpirit from this nafty oil, which is the principal 
intent of his procefs, attends only to the leaving the phlegm 
in fuch quantity behind, that the fpirit may be of" a due 
itrength as proof or marketable goods, and brings over the 
oil in a worfe ftate than before. To this inattention to the 
proper bufinefs of the procefs, it is owing, that the fpirit, 
after its feveral rectifications, as they are mifcalled, often is 
found more {finking than when delivered out of the hands of 
the Malt diftiller. All this may be prevented by the taking 
more time in the fubicquent dift illations, and keeping the 
fire low and regular, the hidden ftirring of the fire, and the 
hafty way of throwing on frefh fuel, being the general occa- 
fions of throwing up the oil by fpurts, where the fire in ge- 
neral, during the procefs, has not been lb large as to do 
that mifchief. 

The ufe of a balneum maris, inftead of the common ftill, 
would effectually prevent all this mifchief, and give a purer 
fpirit in one rectification, than can otherwife be procured in 
ten, or indeed according to the common methods at all. 
Malt low-wine, when brought to the ftandard of proof fpi- 
rit, lofes its milky colour, and is perfectly clear and bright, 
no more oil being contained in it than is perfectly diilblved 
by the alcohol, and rendered mifcible with that proportion 
of phlegm, which is about one half the liquor j its tafte alio 
is cleaner, though not more plcafant ; there being lefs of the 
thick oil to hang on the tongue in its own form, which 
is not the cafe in the low-wines, where the oil being undif- 
folved, adheres to the mouth in its own form, and does not 
pafs lightly over it. 

When proof fpirit of Mult is diftilled over again, in order to 
be rectified into alcohol, or as we ufually call it, fpirits of 
wine, if the fire be raifed at the time when the faints begin 
to come off, a very confiderable quantity of oil will be raifed 
by it, and will run in the vifible form of oil from the nofe 
of the worm. This is not peculiar to Malt fpirit, but the 
French brandy fhews the fame phenomenon, and that in lb 
great a degree, that half an ounce of this oil may be ob- 
tained from a fingle piece of brandy. 

Malt fpirit, more than any other kind, requires to be brought 
into the form of alcohol, before it can be ufed internally, 
efpeclally as it is now commonly made up in the proof ftate, 
with as much of this naufeous and vifcous oil as will give it 
a good crown of bubbles. For this reafon it ought to be 
reduced to an alcohol, or totally inflammable fpirit, before 
it- is admitted into any of the medicinal compofitions. If it 
be ufed without this previous caution, the odious tafte of the 
Malt oil will be diftinguifhed among all the other flavours of 
the ingredients. 

Malt fpirit, when it has once been reduced to the true form 
of an alcohol, is afterwards more fit for all the curious inter- 
nal ufes than even French brandy, it being after this purifi- 
cation a more uniform, hungry, taftelefs, and impregnable 
fpirit,- than any of the other fpirits which we efteem fo much 
finer. Shaw's Eflay on Diftillery. 

A pure fpirit being thus procured, fhould be kept carefully 
in veffels of glafs or ftone, well flopped to prevent the eva- 
poration of any of its volatile part. If preferved in caiks, it 
is apt to impregnate itfelf very ftrongly with the wood. The 
quantity of pure alcohol obtainable from a certain quantity 
of Mali, differs according to the goodnefs of the fubjeet, 
the manner of the operation, the feafon of the year, and the 
fkilfulnefs of the workman ; according to which variations, 
a quarter of Matt will afford from eight or nine, to thirteen 
or fourteen gallons of alcohol. This fhould encourage the 
Malt diftiller to be careful and diligent in his bufinefs, as fo 
very large a part of his profits depends wholly on the well 
•onducting his procefles, 



After every operation in this bufinefs, there remain a quan- 
tity of faints, which in their own coarfe ftate ought never to 
be admitted into the pure fpirit ; thefe are to be faved toge- 
ther, and large quantities of them at once wrought into al- 
cohol. It is eafy to reduce thefe to fuch a ftate, that they 
will ferve for lamp fpirits. Their difagreeable flavour being 
corrected by the adding of aromatics during the diitillations, 
the reducing them into a perfect and pure alcohol is practi- 
cable, but not without fuch difficulties as render it fcarce 
Worth the trader's while. One way of doing it is by diftil- 
Kng them from water into water, and that with a very flow 
fire. By this means a pure alcohol may be made out of the 
foulcft faints. 

The Malt diftiller always gives his fpirit a fingle rectifica- 
tion per fe, in order to purify it a little, and make it up proof, 
but in this ftate it is not reckoned fit for internal ufes, but 
ferves to be diftilled into geneva and other ordinary com- 
pound ftrong waters for the vulgar. 

The Dutch, who carry on a great trade with Malt fpirit, 
never give it any farther rectification than this, and it is 
therefore that the Malt fpirit of England is in general fo 
much more in efteem. The Dutch method is only to diftil 
the wafh into low- wines, and then to full proof fpirit; they 
then directly make it into Geneva, or elfe fend it as it is to 
Germany, Guinea, and the Eaft-Indies, for the Dutch have 
little notion of our rectification. Their fpirit is by this 
means rendered very foul and coarfe, and is rendered yet 
more naufeous by the immoderate ufe they make of rye meal. 
Malt fpirit, in it; unredtified ftate, is ufually found to have ■ 
the common bubble proof, as the Malt diftiller knows that it 
will not be marketable without it. 

The whole matter requifite to this is, that it have a confide- 
rable portion of the grofs oil of the Malt well broke and 
mixed along with it ; this gives the : rectifier a great deal of 
trouble if he wi]l have the fpirit fine ; but in the general 
run of the bufinefs, the rectifier does not take out this oil, 
but breaks it finer, and mixes it fafter in by alkaline falts, 
and difguifes its tafte by the addition of certain flavouring in- 
gredients. The fpirit lofes in thefe procefles the vinofity it 
had when it came out of the hands of the Malt diftiller, and 
is in all refpects worfe, except in the difguife of a mixed 
flavour. Shaw's Eflay on Diftillery. 

Thealkaline falts ufed by the rectifier, deftroying the natu- 
ral vinofity of the fpirit, it is necefiary to add an extraneous 
acid in order to give it a new one. The acid they generally 
ufe is the fpiritus nitri dulcis ; and the common way of ufing 
it is the siixing it to the tafte with the rectified fpirit : this 
gives our Malt fpirit,. when well rectified, a flavour fome- 
what like that of French brandy, but this foon flies ofF; and 
the better method is to add a proper quantity of Glauber's 
ftrong fpirit of nitre to the fpirit in the ftill. The liquor in 
this cafe comes over impregnated with it, and the acid being 
more intimately mixed, the flavour is retained. See the ar- 
ticle Spiritus nitri dutch. 

MALT-wonn, in the manege. See the article Crepance. 

MALTA Earth. See the article Melitensis terra. 

MALTHA, the name of avoracious fifhof thefhark kind, called 
the jorrat, and the lamiola by fome authors, a diminutive of 
lamia, fignifying a fmall lhark. Its teeth are broad and pointed 
as thofe of the fhark ; the fifti has alfo many rows of thefe ; 
the nofe is fhort, and its flefh lax and foft. fVillughbfs Hift. 
Fife. p. 50. 

MALTHOCODE, a term by which the Greek writers ex- 
prefs'd the emollient topical remedies prepared with oil. Hip- 
pocrates exprefsly forbids the ufe of thefe in old ulcers. 

MALVA, mallow, the name of a very large genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe : The flower confifts of 
one leaf, and is very open at the mouth, and divided into 
feveral fegments ;. from the bottom of the flower there arifes 
a pyramidal tube, which is ufually loaded with ftamina; and 
from the cup there arifes a piftil, which is fixed like a nail to 
the lower part of the flower, and alfo to the tube. This 
ripens into a flat orbicular fruit, though fometimes pointed, 
ufually ftirrounded by the cup, and compofed of a number 
of capfules, fo placed round an axis, as that each of its ftria^ 
receive their capfule as if in a kind of articulation. The feed 
contained in thefe is ufually of the fhape of a kidney. This 
genus is alfo diftinguifhed from the alcea, or vervain ?nallow y 
by having its leaves lefs divided and cut in, and from the al- 
thaea, by having them lefs hoary. Town. Inft. p. 94. 
The fpecies of Mallow enumerated by Mr. Tomnefort, are 
thefe: 1. The rofe Mallow, or, as we call it, the hollyoak, 
with round leaves and pale-red flowers. 2. The white flow- 
ered roundifh leaved rofe Mallow. 3. The deep red flow- 
ered round leaved rofe Mallow. 4. The fhining purple 
flowered round leaved rofe Mallow. 5. The blac'kifh red 
flowered round leaved rofe Mallow. 6. The violet coloured 
round leaved rofe Mallow. 7. The fingle yellow flowered 
round leaved rofe Mallow. 2. The double flowered red 
round leaved rofe Mallow, g. The double white flowered 
round leaved rofe Mallow. 10. The double flefh-coloured 
round leaved rofe Mallow, n. The double purple-flowered 
round leaved rofe Mallow. \%. The double black-flowered 
round leaved rofe Mallow, 13. The double yellow-flowered 
1 round 
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round leaved rofe Mallow. And, 14. The pale yellow- 
flowered round leaved roi'e Mallow, without ftalk. Thefe 
are the fpecies of what we call hollyoaks, and moft of 
which we have in our gardens. The others are, 15. The 
Virginian maple-leaved Mallow, with fmooth leaves. 16. 
The hairv Virginian maple-leaved Mallow. 17. The Ame- 
rican Mallow of Cafpar Bauhine. 18. The hairy fhrubby 
American Mallow-, with cluttered yellow flowers. 19. The 
curled-leaved Mallow. 20. The cut-leaved large flowered 
Mallow. 21. The white-flowered wild Mallow, with finu- 
ated leaves. 22. The blue-flowered wild Mallow, with fi- 
miated leaves. 2g. The purplifh flowered wild Mallow, 
with linuated leaves. 24. The wild Mallow, with finuated 
leaves, and blue flowers ftreaked with white. 25. The wild 
Mallow, with finuated leaves, and a very fmall purple flower. 
26. The large flowered wild Mallow, with a deep green 
leaf, rounded and much finuated. 27. The ere£f. wild 
Mallow, with glofly leaves and large flowers. 28. The 
fmall flowered rounder leaved wild Mallow. 29. The round 
leaved variegated wild Mallow. 30. The ftellated Mallow, 
with various leaves. 31. The purple bottomed early Mal- 
low, called by authors malva trimejlris, 32. The ivy lea- 
ved Mallow. 33. The round leaved fmooth Spanifh Mal- 
low, with large red flowers. 34. The round leaved Italian 
Mallow, with a large purple flower. 35. The annual white- 
flowered Mallow, with the flowers ftanding in rundles. 36. 
The hairy Mallow, with a heart-fafhioned leaf. 37. The 
hairy annual Mallow, with angular leaves, refembling thofe 
of ivy. 38. The currant-leaved Portugal Mallow. 39. The 
Indian Mallow, with the heart-fafhioned leaf. 40. The 
elm-leaved Mallow, with the roftrated feed. 41. The elm- 
leaved Mallow, with the double-beaked feed, 42. The elm- 
leaved Mallow, with the double-beaked feed, and with flow- 
ers ftanding in long clutters. 43. The roundifh-leaved In- 
dian Mallow. 44. The mulberry-leaved Canada Mallow 
with double-beaked feeds. 45. The elm-leaved American 
Mallow, with flowers cluttered together in the alas of the 
leaves. 46. The vine-leaved American Mallow, with a 
roundifh echinated fruit. 47. The purple- flowered ivy-lea- 
ved American Mallow. 48. The low American Mallow, 
with the leaf and the whole appearance of ground-ivy, and 
with bifurcated capfules. 49. The melon-leaved hairy A- 
merican Mallow. Tourneforfs Inft. p. 95, 96. 
The frefh roots of Mallow are ufed as a diuretic and emo- 
lient, and the dried leaves as an ingredient in clyfters, and 
in emolient fomentations and cataplafms. The antients gave 
the juice of the Mallow, in large dofes, for inflammations 
and obftrudtions of the vifcera. A ftrong decoction of Mal- 
low root is apt to be mucilaginous, and to fit ill on the fto- 
mach. It is a good common drink in pleurifies, peripneu- 
monies, and peculiarly in cafes of gravel, or inflammations 
of the kidneys; alio in ftranguries and fuppreflions of urine 
of all kinds. 
Malva Marina, the Sea Mallow, in botany, a name not 
very judicioufly given by fome writers to a fpecies of fubma- 
rine plant, fuppofed in fome degree to refemble the leaves of 
the common Mallow. It is very common in the places 
where they fifh for coral, and grows to the rocks without 
any regular root ; it is found at different depths, but moft 
ufually far from the furface, and its height is ufually about 
two inches. It is of a dufky greenifh colour, with an ad- 
mixture of a faint yellow ; it is compofed of fcveral leaves of 
about half an inch broad, and a little more than that in 
length. Each of thefe is fattened to a pedicle of about an 
inch and half long ; the leaves are of a fine thin membrana- 
ceous fubttance, but their fialks or pedicles are thick and 
tough like horn. When examined by the microfcope many 
glandules difcover themfelves upon the furfaces of the leaves, 
but the ftalks or pedicles are entirely covered with glandules 
in form of fmall protuberances, which make it as rough in 
thofe parts as the common chagrin. The ftalks when cut 
tranfyerely {hew an infinite number of pipes or vefiels 
running up to every part of the leaves. Count Marfigli has 
given an elegant figure of this, both as it appears to the na- 
ked eye, and by the microfcope. Marfigli, Hift. de la Mer. 
MALUS, the apple tree, in botany, the name of a genus of 
trees, the characters of which are thefe : The flowers are 
of the rofaceous kind, each being compofed of feveral pe- 
tals arranged in a circular form i the cup finally becomes a 
flefhy fruit of a roundifh figure, umbilicated and divided 
within into feveral cells, containing oblong callous feeds. 
See the article Apple. 
Malus djfyria, in botany, one of the many names given by 
the antients to the citron : They alfo called it mains medica, 
and by feveral other names, as thefe were expreflive of the 
country whence they had the fruit. See the articles Citron 
and CiTRE-ffi menfa. 
MAMIRA, in the materia medica of the Arabians, a root 
frequently mentioned by Avifenna, Serapion, and other of 
the Arabian writers. It feems mentioned as a poifonous 
drug, and is fo defcribed, that it feems to be the fame with 
one ipecies of the durunegi, or doronicum of the fame au- 
thors, and the common doronicum of the fhops, diftinguifh- 



ed from the antithora, of other fort of durunegi, by the yel- 
luwnefs of the infide of the root. Avifenna fays that it is 
hard and woody, and formed of knots or joints. This is the 
very defcription the fame author gives of the durunegi of the 
firft or poifonous kind. Faulus ^gineta fays its root is 
compofed of feveral joints alfo ; and Alphagus calls it a 
nodoje or jointed root. Some have fuppofed that the Mami- 
ra was the fame plant which we call fmall celandine, but 
this has no title to be placed among the plants fufpecTred as 
poifonous, nor any other plea to be guefled at as the Ma- 
mira, but only its roots confifting of many tubercles. Many 
things befide have been conjectured to be the Marnira of 
the Greeks and Arabians, but the doronicum feems to be 
the plant. 
MAMMEA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants called 
mammei by Plumicr. The chara&ers are thefe : The peri- 
anthium is compofed of two fmall deciduous and oval leaves ; 
the flower confifts of four roundifh concave expanded petals 
larger than the cup ; the ftamina are numerous fimple fila- 
ments, of about half the length of the flower; the anthene 
are roundifh ; the germen of the piftil is roundifh ; the ftyle 
is conic, and of the length of the ftamina ; the ftigma is 
fimple and permanent ; the fruit is a very large and flefhy 
berry, of a fpherical figure, but acuminated with the ftyle; 
the feeds are of an oval figure and callous texture, and there 
are fometimes found four of them, fometimes only one in 
the fingle cell of the fruit. Lihnan Gen. Plant, p. 234. 
Elumkr Gen, p. 4. 
MAMMOTH'sf^, orMAMMOUT Bones, m natural hi- 
ftory, a name given by travellers and other writers to cer- 
tain foffile teeth, and other bones, found in Ruffia and fome 
other parts of the world, and that ufually at great depths in 
the earth. The Ruffians and other people give them this 
name, fuppofing them to have belonged to an animal which 
they defcribe as being of a monftrous fize, and living in ca- 
verns under ground. But the true account of them is, that 
they are in reality the teeth and other bones of elephants, 
there being no fuch beaft as thefe people defcribe. 
Breynius has given a very good account of thefe bones to the 
Royal Society, which is printed in the Philof. Tranfadfions. 
He obferves, that they are principally found in the northern 
parts of Siberia about the borders of rivers, toward the icy 
lea ; they are originally buried in the mountains ; but when 
the frofts have cracked the higher banks of thofe rivers, as 
they run under the fides of the mountains, the earth falls in, 
and they are difcovered among it. Sometimes compleat fke- 
letons are found in thefe places, but more frequently the 
bones of fome particular parts of the body, and nothing fo 
frequently as the teeth. The teeth and bones are not al- 
ways found of the fame fize, but often fmall, and appearing 
to have belonged to young animals, often fo large, that the 
grinders weigh from twenty to forty pounds ; and often the 
ivory tufks or dentes exerti weigh more than two hundred 
pounds each. It is very evident that thefe laft are the tufks 
of elephants, and the reft of the bones, when ftri&ly exa- 
mined, will all be found to have the fame origin, all being 
reducible to fome part of the fkeleton of that creature. The 
tufks are actually ufed as ivory, and the Czar of Mufcovy 
carries on a very large trade with them ; they are wrought 
both there and abroad into combs and other works ; and, 
according to the obfervation of captain Midler, perfectly re- 
femble the common ivory, except, that they are more brittle, 
and are apt to turn yellow fooner in the ufing. See Philof. 
Tranf. N° 446. p. 129. 

The comparifon of the defcriptions and figures of the Sibe- 
rian Mammoth's teeth with the foflile elephant's teeth of 
Ireland, and fome parts of England, proves very clearly that 
the bodies are the fame. 

The foffile bones of elephants are found in many other; 
places befide Siberia, but not in fuch plenty as in this country; 
Italy, Germany, Poland, England, France, and Ireland, 
all afford them ; but they are more altered by lying in the 
earth in thefe places. The greater warmth of thefe cli- 
mates may be naturally enough fuppofed to have brought on 
this change in them, and the fevere cold of Siberia to have 
been the principal agent in the preferving them intire in the 
manner in which we fee them. 

The bones and teeth of elephants found under ground in 
other places, and called ebur fojftle, are of the fame origin 
with thefe, as are alfo thofe dignified in the German fhops 
with the pompous title of unicornu fojftle, the difference in 
the prefervation being all that diitinguifhes them. Phil. 
Tranf. N° 447. p. 149. and Mem. Acad. Par. 1727. 
MAN, in the materia medica of the antients, a name by which 
manna has been called by the oldeft writers. There has been, 
however, fome confufion in the hiftory of manna, owing to 
the too general ufeof this word, the fame authors ufing it as 
the name of feveral other fubftanccs of very different kinds, 
which came to their hands in form of fmall granules or flakes 
like the manna. The fragments of frankincenfe in particular 
were called by this name, with the addition of the word thuris, 
and fometimes without, Man or Men Handing fingly for that 
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Man the Capjlan, on board a {hip. See the article Capstan, 
Cycl. and Suppl. 

Man the Side, or Ladder, on board a fhip, is when an officer, 
or any perfon of diftinction is at the {hip's fide ready to come 
aboard, the men are commanded to wait, and help him up 
the fide, 

Man the Top, or Yard, on board a (hip, a word of command 
for the men to go up to the top, or yard, for fome particular 
fcrvice, 

Man of War, the fame with a fhip of war. See the articles 
Ship and Rati:, Cycl. 

M.Ay-Eatcr$. See the article Anthropophagi. 

MAN-Bh-d. See the a-rticleBiRD. 

MANAA, in the Jewifh cuftoms, a kind of offerings made in 
the temple, otherwlfe called Mincha. The word Manaa is 
ufed in the feptuag'mt. See the article Mincha. 

MANANAOG, in the materia medica, a name by which fome 
call the fruit known with us by the name of St. Ignatius's 
bean. Pluk. Mantiff". p. 60. 

MANATI, the fea cow, a marine animal, the head of which 
is like that of a calf, but fomewhat narrower ; its eyes are like 
tbofe of a dog, its fkin very thick and tough,- and covered 
with a few greyiih brown hairs. Its ufual length is about fix- 
teen foot, and it meafures feven or eight foot round the body. 
At the fore part of the body it has two fhort legs, with very 
broad feet, armed with claws ; on the hinder part of the body 
it has no legs, but has a broad tail, with which it fwims very 
fwiftly. From the navel to the tail the body gradually lefTens, 
but juft at the tail it becomes very broad again. Clufius. Ray, 
Syn. Quad. p. 193. 

Its eyes are very fmall in proportion to its fize, and it has, in 
the place of ears, two apertures like tbofe of the fea calf, and 
the female has two teats on the bread, for they bring forth two 
young ones, and nourifh them by fuck. It feeds on vegeta- 
bles, ufually living in large rivers, and rifing near the fliore to 
feed on the herbs and roots that are found there. 

Manati Lapis, a name given to a bone, of which there arc 
two found in the head of the Manati, or fea cow; they are 
roundifh and are ufually of the fize of a hand-bell. They are 
faid to have great virtues againft the ftone and gravel, when 
burnt to aibes, and given in white wine. The world need 
not, however, regret the fcarcity of this remedy, for proba- 
bly any animal bone, when burnt to afhes, is pofTefTed of all 
its virtues. 

MANBALLA, in zoology, the Ceylonefe name of a fpecies of 
ferpent, called alfo the canine, or dog-ferpent, from its man- 
ner of flying at every thing that comes in its way, as our dogs 
do. It is of a deep brown colour, beautifully variegated with 
white. Ray, Syn. An. p. 332. 

MANBOTE, in our old writers, a compenfation or rccompenfe 
for homicide, particularly due to the lord for killing his manor 
vaffal. Terms of Lgw. 

MANCANILLA, in botany, a name given by Plumier to a 
genus of plants, fince characterized by Linnseus in the name 
ot Hippomane. See the article Hi pro mane. 

MANCORON, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs what 
they call a fort of honey, which feems to have been evidently 
our modern fugar. They fay that it was a fort of dry honey 
found concreted in canes or reeds, and was of the confiftence 
of fait, and that it was found in India and Arabia Felix, and 
that when taken into the mouth, it broke under the teeth like 
fait. See the article Sugar. 

MANDATARY, Mandatarius, he to whom a command or 
charge is given : Alfo he that comes to a benefice by a manda- 
mus is called by this name. Blount. 

MANDRAGORA, thz Mandrake, (Cycl.) the name of a ge- 
nus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower 
is compofed of one leaf, fafhioned like a bell, and divided into 
many fegments at the end. ■ This is enclofed in a cup, from 
the bottom of which rifes a piftil, which perforates the bafe of 
the flower, and grows finally into a roundifh foft fruit, in 
which are contained a number of feeds, which are ufually of 
the figure of a kidney. 

The fpecies of Mandrake are, 1. That with a round fruit, 
called the male Mandrake. 2. The bluifh or purplifh-flower'd 
kind, called the female. 3. The blue flower'd one, with 
fmall leaves, and a round fruit. Moft of the Mandrakes may 
be known even when not in flower, by their having large 
roundifh leaves of an ill fmell, and very large roots. Tour- 
ticfort, Inft. p. 76. 

Mandrake has been recommended in cafe of barrennefs, but 
without foundation. Its frefh root is a violent purge, the dofe 
being from ten grains to twenty in fubftance, and from half a 
dram to a dram in infufion. It has been found to do fervice 
in hyftcric complaints, but muft be ufed with great caution, 
otherwife it will bring on convulfions, and many other very 
mifchievous fymptoms. It has alfo a narcotic quality. At 
prefent we only ufe the frefh leaves in anodyne and emollient 
cataplafms and fomentations. 

MANDRAGORITES Vinum, Mandrake Wine, a fort of me- 
dicinal impregnation of wine with the virtues of Mandrake 
root. It is prepared by cutting into thin flices half a pound of 
the bark of Mandrake roots, and ftringing them on a thread, 
and letting them down into a veflcl containing nine galllons of 
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white wine, fo that they may hang loofely in it, and by that 
means fully impregnate it with their virtues. It was ufed in 
fmall dofes as an anodyne and foporific. It had the fame ef- 
fects alfo, if only fmelled to, and was fometimes injected in 
clyfters to the fame purpofc. They fay that half a pint of this 
liquor mixed with twelve times its quantity of wine, brings on 
a cams ; and that even a fmaller dole than this, lefs diluted, is 
mortal. 
MANDRAKE, Mandragora^ in botany and medicine. See the 

article Mandr agora. 
MANE-Sbcet, in the manege, is a fort of covering for the upper 
part of a horfe's head, and all round his neck, which at one 
end has two holes for the ears to pafs through, and then joins 
to the halter upon the fore part of the head, and fikewife to 
the furcingle, or long girth, upon the horfe's back. 
MANEGE. A horfe is faid fo manege when he works upon 
volts and airs, which fuppofes him broke and bred. See the 
article Manege, Cycl. 
Manege for a Soldier's Horfe, is a gallop of unequal fwift- 

nefs, but fo that the horfe changes hands readily. 
High Manege, is the high or raifed airs, which are proper for 

leaping horfes. See the article Airs, Cycl. 
MANEGED. A horfe is faid to be thoroughly mancged, or a 
finifhed horfe, that is well broken, bred, and confirmed in a 
particular air or manege, fo as to bear well upon the hand, 
know the heels, and fit well upon the hips. 
MANGANESE, Magnejia, in natural biftory, a very poor 
kind of iron ore. See the article Iron. 
It is a denfe, ponderous, and heavy fubftance, in its fineft 
and pureft pieces, approaching ' greatly to the texture of the 
lapis hematites, being compofed of regular parallel ftria, di- 
verging from a center to the circumference. This kind, 
however, is rare ; befide which there is another fomewhat 
lefs pure kind of an iron grey colour, and irregularly ftreaked 
like the fteel-grained lead ores. But the common Manganefe 
is of a perfectly irregular ftructure. It is very heavy, mode- 
rately hard, and of a deep dufky grey, approaching to black, 
though fometimes of a ferrugineous brown. It is found in 
large mafTes of no determinate ihape, and of a rude, rugged, 
and unequal furface. 

Manganefe gives fire but difficultly with fieel, and makes no 
effervefcence with aqua fortis. It is found in many parts of 
England and Germany. 

This fubftance is of vaft ufe in the glafs trade, but neither the 
induftrious Neri, nor any others who have written of the art, 
can ever deliver the true proportions in which it is to be mixed 
with the glafs metal on the feveral occafions. The fame thing 
is alfo to be obferved in regard to zaffer, another fubftance in 
continual ufe with them. And the reafon of this is, that there 
is vaft difference in the quality of thefe bodies, fome which are 
fold being very pure and rich, others good for almoft nothing, 
and much of middle degrees of purity between thefe. For this 
reafon there is no determining how much of each is to be ad- 
ded to the glafs, but the conciator adds them at feveral times 
and in fmall quantities, and takes frequent proofs by his eye, 
till he knows that they are properly proportioned. Merret's 
Notes on Neri, p. 274. 
MANGANUM, Ma^aw, among the Greeks, a general name 
for inftruments to throw large ftones with. Potter, Arch. 
Grasc. T. 2. p. 95. 
MANGARATIA, in botany, a name given by fome authors 
to the plant of which the common ginger of the ihops is the 
root. Pifo, p. 227. 
MANGER, in a fhip, a circular place made with planks faftened 
on the deck, right under the hawfes, being about a foot and 
half in height ; the ufe of which is to catch and receive the 
fea-water, beating in at the hawfes in a ftrefs of weather. 
MANGOUSTAN, in natural hiftory, the name of a fruit of 
the Eaft Indies. The tree which produces it is large, and 
ufually much branched. The leaves are fix inches long, and 
two inches wide, of a lively green, and ornamented with a 
double feries of ribs, one part of which makes a border that 
furrounds the whole verge of the leaves. The flower is fmall, 
and of a pale green colour j it is compofed of four petals, 
which, when they open, fliew the rudiments of the fruit 
forming itfelf within. Thefe leaves do not fall off" at all, but 
remain faftened to the bottom of the fruit till it is ripe, ferv- 
ing as a fort of fupport to it. The fruit grows to the bignefs 
of an apple. It is perfectly round, and is covered with a hard 
and tough fkin, which is of the twelfth of an inch thick, and 
is of a lively red, ftreaked with feveral yellow lines, which are 
fo many filaments running along it : At the extremity there 
are placed feveral rays, which running to the length of a tenth 
of an inch, meet together, and terminate in a point. The 
fubftance of the fruit is white, foft, and of a very agreeable 
tafte, approaching to that of rafpberries. The body of the 
fruit is compofed of feveral lobes or quarters, as we call them, 
which will feparate from one another like tbofe of an orange ; 
but they are not enclofed each in a feparate fkin as thofe are. 
Thefe are in number the fame with the rays at the end of the 
fruit, that is, there are feven of them. When the fruit is eaten 
before it_ is perfectly ripe, the whole is eaten together ; but 
when it is thoroughly ripened, there is found a fingle kernel 
in the middle j this is gieenifh without and white within, and 
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is of an infipid tafte, and therefore ufually thrown away. 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1699- 

This is an extremely agreeable fruit, and the eating it is never 
attended with any bad confeqiiences; even though it be eaten 
in ever fo large quantities. People who are not ufed to the In- 
dies are apt to give this the preference to all the fruits of the 
place • but the natives, and others who have accuftoriied 
themfelves zo the fmell of the diir'ton, give that infinitely the 
preference. This is a large prickly fruit of the fize of a me- 
lon of an intoxicating quality, and of a tafte like that of fugar 
and cream, but with a fmell like that of rotten onions. The 
fmcll is intolerable to grangers, but cuftom has made it fami- 
liar to the Indians, and they difrcgard it. The peel or rind 
of the Mangoujian is a more powerful aftringent than the 
pomegranate bark, and is given in decoction in diarrhoeas and 
dyfenteries with great fuccefs, as alfo in all other haemorrhages. 
There is a fort of wild Mangoujian, called by the Portugucfc, 
mato, which grows in the woods both in the Eaft Indies and 
in America. The fruit of this perfectly refemjjfes the true 
Mangoujian, but is not eatable. 

MANHEB, a word ufed by fome chemical writers to exprefs 
fcoriae of any kind. 

MANIA, (Cycl.) Madnefs, the moft violent and acute fpecies 
of a delirium, arifing from a perturbation of the imagination 
and judgment. 

Signs of it. Thefe are a bold and rcfolute afpect, and eyes 
fuffufed with blood j only it is to be obferved, as to the firft- 
mentioned fymptom, that thofe perfons who have gone mad 
through fear, have always in their afpecT: a mixture of that 
terror the object firft gave, and of that natural boldnefs which 
arifes from Madnefs. The patient often lays traps and fnares 
for the getting other people into his power, with intent to hurt 
them, though they never have in jured him. Sometimes 
mad people have been known to murthcr others ; and they al- 
ways have fo much ftrength as to overpower almoft any one 
perfon ; and though they have no a£tual fever, yet they are 
infenfiblc of the external cold, and in general of other pains or 
injuries ; nay, they are fo loft in (peculation, as often fcarce 
to (eel the blows and lafhes they receive in the courfe of their 
cure. They often do not even hear the people who (peak to 
them, and are naturally of a very jocund and chearful imagi- 
nation, fancying themfelves kings and princes, and are delight- 
ed with mufic. They have a violent propenfity to venery, 
and fuch an abfence of fhame, that they will go to ftool, or 
do any thing of a like kind, before any body. This is the 
ufual cafe in the height of the diforder ; and in its decline fome 
are dull and ftupid, others very forrowful and melancholy, and 
fenfible of their unhappy diforder. Junker, Confp. Med. p. 689. 

Perfons fabjeSt to it. Thefe are principally men of a choleric 
habit of body, and of violently paflionate difpofitions. Thofe 
who have continual domeflic quarrels, are alfo frequently 
thrown into Madnefs by it; and women frequently incur this 
difeafe from long fuppreffions of the nienfes, and a habit of giv- 
. ing loofe to lafcivious thoughts. Suppfeffions of the hemorr- 
hoids, and of the evacuation of the femen, have fometimes 
alfo driven men into Madnefs; worms have alfo fometimes oc- 
casioned it, and fometimes drunkennefs. 

Prognoflicks . Madnefs arifing from immaterial caufes, is much 
more difficult of cure than when it arifes from difordeis 
ofthe bodily organs ; hence when it arifes from violent pertur- 
bations of the mind, or from intenfe ftudy, it is almoft in- 
curable. When it arifes from fuppreffions of the femen, or 
of the uterine, or hemorrhoidal difcharges, there is great 
hope of a cure by proper means. But mad perfons in general, 
when they fleep found, and always awake in outrageous fits, 
are to be eftecmed incurable, or at leaft greatly more difficult 
of cure than others. 

Method of Cure, A briflc purge is firft to be given ; after this 
the patient is to be blooded pretty freely, ten ounces at the 
leaft fliould be taken away ; after this the fenfes arc to be at- 
tempted to be roufed by ftrong vomits. White hellebore was 
famous on this occafion among the antients ; and there are 
fome cafes in which it may be given with fafety, and with 
great good effec-t. After this the violent emotion 'of the blood 
is to be attemperatcd by nitrous and abibrbent medicines ; and, 
after thefe, the feveral remedies ufually efteemed fpecifics take 
place. Of this number are decoctions of the red anagallis or 
pimpernel, the ruta miliaria, or white maidenhair, the feveral 
preparations of filver, the berries of the Herba Paris, afles 
blood, and the like ; and great care is to be taken to bring the 
hemorrhoidal and menftrual difcharges as far as poffible to 
regularity. In cafes of retention ofthe femen, purified nitre 
is to be given in great quantities, and may be alfo externally 
ufed, applying it to the teftes in a cataplafm. The ufe of 
opiates is fcarce to be fuffered in any delirium, but of all things 
is never to be given in Madnefs, for it never gives them any 
Keep, but enrages and adds to the complaint, having the fame 
effect that ftrong liquors would have upon them. The ufe of 
White hellebore, as a vomit, may be of great fervice in fome 
cafes ; but in all hypocondriac complaints, and confequentlv 
m Madnejs, in the caufes of which thefe complaints have a 
ihare, it is certain to encreafe the difeafe. Id. Ibid, p.691. 
We read ol a Mania arifing from a callous phi- mater. See Med 
fcfl. Ldinb. vol. 4. art. 26. Sec alfo the article iVUdve^s. 
Suppl. Vol, II. 
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MANICUM Strychnuni, in botany, a term ufed by the old 
Greek writers to exprefs a kind of nightfhadc, which, when 
taken internally, caufed madnefs. Pliny, defcribin°- this fpe- 
cies, fays that it has leaves like the ocymum or barn ; and 
rheophraftus and Diofcorides fay it had leaves like the eruca 
or rockett. Where Pliny had his information is not eafy to 
gueft, for be commonly copies from thefe authors. They are, 
however, much more to be depended on ; and as the leaves 
Oj the ocymum or bafil arc not at all like thofe of the rockett, 
Pliny is certainly wrong in his account ; and the moft probable 
rcafon for his error is, that he miftook the Greek name of the 
plant, to which thefe authors compared the leaves of the : Mdni- 
cmnStrychnum, and tranfiated euzomon, which is the name of 
the rockett into ocymum, bafil ; a name fomewhat like the 
Greek one in found, but wholly different in fignification ; the 
two plants bafil and rockett not only having leaves very un- 
like one another, but being alfo of different genera. A yet 
greater error of Pliny, in regard to this plant, is his' placing it 
among the cfculent garden herbs, and faying that it was & in 
ufe as a food, immediately after he had told us of its caufing 
madnefs m thofe who eat it. This is an evident confufion of 
the maniac folanum with the pomum amoris or love-apple, 
the fruit of which is eaten in foups at this time. 

MANIFESTOS Clihridis, in anatomy, a name given by Ve- 
fahus and others to one of the mufcles of the female pudenda, 
called by Verheyen fimply the mufculus clitoridis, but by Al- 
binusand Cowpcr, ereclor ciitoridis. Verheyen is not to be 
cenfured for calling it only the mufiulus ciitoridis, for it is pro- 
perly the only mufeje of that part, the other generally attri- 
buted to the clitoris, and called by Riolan and others, clitcri- 
dis inferior and iatus, not properly belonging to that part, but 
being truly a fphinfter vaginas, or as Albinus by a more coarfe 
name calls it, die conftri&or cunni. See the article Sphinc- 
ter. 

MANIHOT, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe : The flower is of the one-leav'd 
kind, and is fhaped like a bell, and is wide open, and divided 
into many fegments at the edge. The piftil finally becomes 
a roundifh fruit, containing three capfules joined clofely toge- 
ther, each of an oblong figure, and containing a feed* of the 
fame figure. 

The fpecies of Manihot, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The common Manihot of Thevet, called jucca, 
and cajfada. 2. The prickly American Manihot, with vine- 
like leaves. 3. The American Manihot, with broad ehn-lrke 
leaves. 4. The American Manihot, with narrow elm-like 
leaves. 5. The climbing American Manihot^ with' leaves 
like betony. And 6. The fmafleft gcrmander-leav'd Ameri- 
can Manihot. Toum. Inft. p. 658. 

This plant is alfo called Manioc ; its juice is poifonous ; but 
the bread made of the plant, after the expreffion of the juice, 
is innocent, and in frequent ufe in the Brafils, and other parts 
of the Weft Indies. Mem. Acad. Par. 1 700. 

MANIQUE, in the materica medica, the name given by au- 
thors to an American root, commended greatly for curin^ 
tertian and quartan agues, and as an infallible remedy againft 
venomous bites. Redi procured fome of this famous root, 
and gave it many very fair trials, but could never difcover 
any of thefe virtues in it. Redi, Efperien. 

MANNA [Cyci.)— This is a fubftance in many things very 
nearly related to fugar and to honey ; it is inflammable in the 
fame manner, and It melts in water as eafily as fugar, and in 
the fame manner is indifloluble in fpirit of wine, except in 
regard to a very fmall quantity of fome feemingly extraneous 
particles : This is a very fufficicnt proof that falts abound 
in it more than fulphurs. M. Lemery, in his analyfis, 
drew from Manna a vinous liquor, of the fame kind with that 
obtained from honey. Mead may alfo be made of Manna 3 
in the fame way that it is made from honey ; but it is nei- 
ther fo ftrong, nor fo agreeable to the tafte', as that of ho- 
ney. From as much mead as was made from two pounds of 
' Manna, M, Lemery drew off by dftillation eight ounces of 
a fort of brandy, and on rectifying this, procured an ounce 
and half of a pure burning fpirit, like in all refpecls to recti- 
fied fpirit of wine. This fpirit of Manna is accounted by 
fome a fudorific, and is given from half a dram to a dram 
and a half. M. Lemery having left the remaining liquor, 
after the diftillation ofthe fpirituous part ofthe Manna-mead 9 
in a warm place for two years, found that it depofited to the 
bottoms of the bottles feven drams of an efTential fait of Man- 
na, which was white, hard, brittle, and formed into fine 
needles, and was of an acid tafte, with an admixture of fweet. 
This fait is purgative, and its dofe is a dram. All the re- 
maining acid liquor being diftilled, there remained at the 
bottom of the retort a quantity ot matter of the confidence of 
honey, which wcigh'd twenty ounces ; fb that out of two 
pounds of Manna, there had been twelve ounces confirmed, 
to make the fpirit, and to give the acidity to the remaining 
liquor. This honey-like refiduum, being finally diftilled 
with a ftrong fire, there arofc a reddifh liquor of an acrid 
tafte, and with a ftrong empyrcumatic fmcll, and with this a 
few drops o( a blackifh oil ; after this operation, the re- 
mainder in the retort was four ounces of a very light black 
coal. The coal, it is to be obferved, is here only one eighth 
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of the weight of the Manna, which is fomewhat Angular, 
fince in the pureft honey, treated "1:1 the fame manner, it al- 
ways weighs one fourth of the original whole quantity. It is 
plain from hence, that Manna is a much purer fubftance than 
honey : It is atfo remarkable, that in farther treatment of 
this coal, there is a fmall quantity of iron always difcovered 
in it. Manna, honey, and all the other fweet fubftances, we 
fee, alfo lofe all their fwcetnefs, as foon as ever their acid is 
feparated from their oil. Hill. Acad. Par. 1708. p. 56. 
Manna is far from being peculiar to the afh tree of Calabria, 
on which it is ufually found. It is no ether than the matter 
of the fcnfible tranfpirat'ion of trees and plants in general, and 
is found on many different kinds in different quantities. The 
lime and fycamore ufually have a great deal of it on their 
leaves in the heats of fummcr, and if fteeped in water, ren- 
der it fweet and purgative. The fweet matter found in the 
bottom of the trefoil, or jafmine flowers, is .alfo Manna lB a 
certain ftate. The bees are well acquainted with the fame- 
nefs of this extravafated juice in different plants, and collect 
it for their honey, as well from the leaves of the lime and fy- 
camore, and many other trees, as from the flowers of plants. 
The elaboration it fuffers under their management afterward 
is all that makes the difference between that and what men 
collect in Calabria ; and honey is Manna in a certain ftate. 
Ac Brlancon in France they collect Manna from all forts of 
trees that grow there ; and the inhabitants obferve, that fuch 
fummers as produce them the greateft quantities of Mamia, 
are very fatal to their trees. Their walnut-trees produce 
annually a confiderable quantity; but if there happen a year 
in which they produce more than ordinary, they ufually find 
many of them perifh in the following winter. 
It (eems very plain from the whole, that Manna is onlv the 
extravafated juice of the tree, which cannot furvive fo great a 
lofs of it ; And what not a little confirms this is, that the very 
hot fummers arc always thofe which are the molt abundantly 
productive of Manna. The antients were fenfible of this 
fpontaneous production of Manna, of feveral fpecies of trees, 
fo very different from one another, and from thence fell into 
the error of fuppofing it fomething wholly foreign to the tree ; 
an error very natural to thofe who did not know that the nu- 
tritive juices of very many trees arc nearly, if not wholly, the 
fame. It was from this opinion of its origin, that they called 
it aerial honey. 

My Boyle tells us, that in Apulia and Calabria, between the 
months of March and November, they obtain, by incifion, 
from the common afh-tree, a fweet juice fo like Manna, in 
that feafon adhering to the leaves of the fame kind of trees, 
that they call it Manna del Corpo, trunk- Mama ; and ufe it 
fuccefsfully. Works abr. vol. 1. p. 51. 

M A n n a Alhagma, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs that 
kind of Manna called by others Manna majlichina, from its 
drops refembling maftic in fmall tears. It is called alhavina 
from the plant which produces it, it being collected from the 
alhagi maurorum, in the lame manner as the common Manna 
from the Calabrian afh. See the article Manna Perjicum, 
infra. 

Manna Libanoiis, in the materia medica, a name given by 
the old Greek writers to the fmall flakes and fragments of the 
frankinfenfe which flew off the larger pieces in the gathering 
and putting them up. See the article Leptos Libanotis. 

Manna Majlichina, in the materia medica, a name given by 
fome authors to a kind of Manna which they defcribe as re- 
fembling maftic in its colour, and the fize of the lumps it is 
collected in. This is what we ufually know at this time un- 
der the name of Manna Perficum, or Perfian Manna, which 
is at this time in ufe in medicine in the Eaft, as a common 
purge. Sec the next Section. 

Manna Perjicum, Perfian Manna. It does not appear in the 
writings of the anticnt Greek phyficians, that they were ac- 
quainted with any fpecies of Manna, though that medicine be 
now fo common in the mops. They had the word indeed, 
but they applied it to a very different fenfe ; what they called 
Mama being what fome authors , ftill call the Manna of 
frankincenfe, that is, fuch pieces of the common olibanum as 
broke off in the carriage from the larger pieces. Pbjlof. 
Tranf. N°. 472. p. 86. 

The Arabians- are by fome fuppofed to have firft brought 
what we call Manna into ufe in medicine ; but if they were 
not the abfolute inventors of this ufe of it, it is certain they 
were the firft who made it general and common as a pur^e. 
Their country afforded feveral diftinct fpecies of Manna, all 
which feem to have been fo common among them, that 
they thought defcriptions of them needlefs ; and for that rea- 
fon have not left us fuffictent accounts of them, from which 
to determine what were their characters and differences. 
They diftinguifhed three kinds of this purging medicine, un- 
der three abfolutcly different names, which were Manna, 
icreniabin, wdjfraeqfij but it is not eafily proved whether 
thefe arc all now known, or by what appellations they arc at 
this time diitinguUhed. 

Rawwolf, in his itinerary publifhed by Mr. Ray, and Tour- 
nefort in his voyage to the Levant, have given the cleareff 
intimations, in regard to this fubject, of any of the known 
writers ; and if to thefe we add Clufius, we have among the 
three all that is to be expected of any certainty upon theVub- 
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ject j yet the defcriptions of thefe, though eye-witnefles of aft. 
they write, have not prevented fo eminent and late a writer 
as Geoffroy from falling into an error concerning the Manns, 
of the Arabians. It is very evident, however, that we have 
ftill one fpecies of the Manna Arabum, that is, the tetenia- 
bin, produced in fome parts of the world, there having been 
fpecimens of it fent over into England from Peterfburgh, near 
which place it is collected from a plant, known among bota- 
nical writers under the name of alhagi maurorum. 
This is ufually called Manna Perjicum ; it appears at firft 
fight a mixed mafs of a dirty reddifh brown colour, but, upon 
a nearer view, it is feen to confift of feveral forts of particles. 
Firft, a great number of globular cryftalline and almoft tranf- 
parent bodies of different fizes, and of a yellowifh white co- 
lour. The largeft of thefe do not much exceed a large co- 
riander-feed in fize, and they have fomewhat of the appear- 
ance of fmall lumps of maftic, but are of a fomewhat red* 
oilh caft. Secondly, there are among thefe a large quan- 
tity of fmall prickles, and other little woody bodies, which 
feem to have been the pedicles of leaves. Thirdly, there are 
a few fmall leaves, which are of a firm texture, and termi- 
nate in narrow points. Fourthly, there are a large number 
of fmall long reddifh- col our' d pods, of a fweetifh gelatinous 
tafte, containing from one to fix or feven hard irregular and 
kidney-fhap'd feeds, which to the tafte are very acerb. And 
fifthly, there is ufually fome fand and earth among it. Four 
ounces of this Manna difTolved in water ufually leaves about 
one ounce of thefe fubftances in the filtre. 
The globules firft defcribed are fomewhat hard, they break 
between the teeth like fugar-candy, and are of a pleafant 
fweet tafte, but have much lefs of the Manna flavour than 
the Calabrian, but enough of it to difcover to what family 
the fubftance belongs. The feeds, fticks, leaves, and pods, 
feem to be all of them parts of the plant which produces the 
Manna ; and the feeds havings been fown with us, have raifed 
plants of the alhagi. About the year 1537, when Rawwolf 
wrote his itinerary, it appears that large quantities of this 
kind of Manna were brought from Perfia to Aleppo, where 
it was then known by the name oUrunfchibil, or trunfchibin % 
a corruption doubtlefs of the word terenjabin, or, as it ought 
to be written, according to Denfingius, terengjabin. 
Rawwolf alfo exprefsly informs us, that this fpecies of Manna 
was gathered from a plant called alhagi. This plant is mi- 
nutely defcribed by Tournefort, who confirms the account of 
the Manna being gathered from it, which Rawwolf had given 
fo long before. 

Tournefort fays, that it is chiefly gathered about Tauris a city 
of Perfia, under the name oUrunjibin, or terenjabin, mentioned 
by Avifcnna and Serapion ; he adds, that thofe authors thought 
it fell upon certain prickly fhrubs, whereas it is really the 
nutritious juice of the plant; and that, during the great heats irj 
that part of the world, there are perceived fmall round drops, 
as it were, of honey {landing upon the leaves of this plant; 
and that thefe harden into globules about the fize of corian- 
der-feeds, and are then gathered by the inhabitants, together 
with leaves, ftalks, dirt, and the like foreign matter, which, 
greatly take off from their virtue. Mr. Tournefort obferves, 
that this Manna is greatly inferior to the Calabrian in virtue ; 
and that twenty or thirty drams of it are given for a dofe. 
Philof. Tranf. N". 472. p. go. 

Clufius tells us, that the terenjabin of the Arabians is gathered 
from a prickly fhrub, fuch as the alhagi is defcribed to be ; 
and Avifenna declares, that it was found upon a thorny plant ; 
though his tranflators have been milled from the near refem- 
blance of two Arabic words, to make it ftones, not a plant, 
that it was gathered from. 

It appears very plainly from the whole, that this fubftance 
now known in Ruflia, and fome other parts of the world, 
under the name of Manna Perfuum, is truly the tere?ijabin of 
the Arabians and of Clufius, Rawwolf, and Tournefort ; only 
that the word is differently fpelt by the latter authors, and it 
is probably alfo that Manna called by Bauhine, and fome other 
writers, Manna Majlichina Orientalis, from the round glo- 
bules it is compofed of, refembling the drops of maftic. Sec 
the article Terenjabin. 

Manna Thuris, the Manna of Frankincenfe, a term ufed by 
the antient phyficians to exprefs fuch fmalf pieces of frankin- 
cenfe, or olibanum, as broke off from the larger in the car- 
riage. _ See the articles Manna Perftcum, fupra, and Lep- 
tos Libanotis, 

MANNIFERA Arbor, in the materia medica, the name by 
which the round-leav'd afh, on which the manna is found 3 
is often called. Dale, Pharm. p. 332. 

MANNING, in the navy. To man a fhip or fleet, is to pro- 
vide them with a fufti'cient number of men for an expedi- 
tion. 

In manning the navy, it is ufual to promife, by proclama- 
tion, a bounty to all feamen and able-bodied land-men, 
who come into the fervice by a certain time, which is com- 
monly two months pay, and but feldom any more. This 
does indeed prevail on a good many, yet great numbers con- 
ceal themfelves till the fleet is at fea, and others lurk about 
till the time limited for fuch bounty is expired, which does 
not a little prevent the Beet's being in a readinefs for an early 
expedition. 

And 
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And as fcimen are thus encouraged to enter themfelves vo- 
luntarily, fo there is another method ufed to compel them 
to it, and that is prejfmg, by warrants from the lord high 
admiral to the captains, which are by them affigned to their 
lieutenants : And to render this the more effecfual, veffels 
are purpofely hired into the fervice, to proceed from place to 
place, with thofe officers and their prefs-gangs, not only to 
receive volunteers, but alfo to imprefs what men they can 
licht on. But their fuccefs has been very uncertain, and 
always very expenfive ; therefore it were much to be wifhed, 
in a matter of fo great confequence to the nation, that more 
fpeedy and effectual methods could be taken for manning 
the fleet. 

MANONOETOC, in natural hiftory, a name given by the 
people of the Philippine Iflands to a fpecies of horned owl 
common in thofe parts. 
MANSORIUS Mufculus, in anatomy, a name given by fome 
writers to that mufcle of the face more generally known un- 
der the name of the Maffeter. See the article Mansorii, 
Cycl. 

MANTECU, a fort of preparation of butter ufed by the Turks 
when they travel with their caravans. This is firlr. oiled over 
the fire, and then faked and kept in vefiels made of a tough 
leather, worked round a wooden frame, of the fame lhape 
with the vefiels in which they bring their balfam from Mecca. 
Pococi's Egypt, p. 186. 

MANTICA, in zoology, the name by which Pifo and fome 
other writers have expreffed the pouch or bag of fkin under 
the belly of the opofium, into which the young are received 
in time of danger. See the article Opossum. 

MANTICHORA, in natural hiftory, a name given by the 
Roman authors to a fierce and terrible creature, which they 
defcribe from the Greeks, who call it fometimes alfo Man- 
ticbora ; but when they write more correctly Marticora and 
Martiora. We have formed the name man-tiger on the found 
of the Roman name, though exprefling a very different 
fenfe ; and our authors of the hiftories of animals, figure to 
us under this name a terrible creature, partly from the ac- 
counts of Pliny exaggerated, and partly from their own 
imagination, with three rows of teeth, and with fuch a 
fhape as no animal ever poffeffed. Pliny tells us, that this 
creature had three rows of teeth which clofed in with one 
another in a fupprifing manner; and Paufanias, Ariftotle, 
and Ctefias, all agree in the account of its having three rows 
in the under, and as many in the upper jaw. They alfo 
add, that the teeth, when they clofe, fall in one with an- 
other in the manner of the teeth of a comb ; and this they 
have alfo told us of the crocodile ; and that therefore no bite 
is fo terrible as that of thefe animals. Pliny and Ariftotle 
both add to this, that the Mantichora had the face and ears 
perfectly refembling thofe of a man ; and Ariftotle adds, that 
its eyes were grey or bluiih, and perfectly like the eyes of a 
man alfo. The voice of this animal is as oddly reprefented 
as its body ; Ctefias and Ariftotle, and many other of the 
Greek authors, fay it had the found of a mufical inftrument 
of the pipe kind ; and Pliny fays, that it was a fort of mixed 
found, like that of the pipe and trumpet together; and ./Elian 
gives it a power of imitating either the one or the other, as 
it pleafed, by the different modulations of its throat. The 
Greek authors alfo give it a very great fwiftnefs ; but the 
Latins, not contented with any thing that does not look mi- 
raculous in fuch an animal, give it a power of leaping in its 
running, which is little lefs than flying. 
The whole ftory of this animal feems founded on the love 
of the wonderful ; and very probably the Mantichora, pro- 
perly fpeaking, was no other than fome of the large hyaenas 
which was at firft ill defcribed, and afterwards more and 
more wonders were added to the ftory, till all fhadow of 
truth was loll. 

Mantis, the preying locuft. See Tab. of Infeas, N«. 4. 
and the article Locust. 

MANUAL, manualis, fignifies what is employed, or ufed by 
the hand, and whereof a prefent profit may be made. Thus 
fuch a thing is laid to be in the manual occupation of one, 
where it is aaually ufed or employed by him. Staundf. 
Pra-rog. p. 54. Cowel, Blount. 

MANUALIS Lapis, in natural hiftory, the name of a ftone 
found in America, of which Monardes relates that it has 
great virtues in curing chaps and cracks in the hands and 
teet ; hut he docs not defcribe it. 

MANUBL'E, among the Romans, the fpoils of the enemy, 
or rather the money made of the booty, when fold by the 
qua: (lor. Pittj:. ' 

MANUCMANUC, in natural hiftory, a name given by the 
people ot the Philippine Ifiands to a very beautiful fpecies of 
parrot, which is found very frequently wild in the woods 
there. It, S ot the fame bignefs with the common parrot, 

MANUCQDIATA, in zoology, the name of the bird of 
parad.fe, as it is ufually called in Englifh ; a bird of which 
many fabulous accounts have been propagated, as that it had 
no legs, that it took in no food, and lived only on the dews ; 
that it was always on the wing, and had no other way of 
Kiting than as it hung in the air; that it was never taken 



aiwe, and that the male had a cavity in his back, which 
ferved for the female to lay her eggs, and hatch her young 
in ; all which are wholly fabulous. The bird is a bird of 
prey, but of a peculiar kind, the ufe of whofe lono- feathers 
is not well known. See Tab. of Birds, N°. 6. Rafs Or- 
nithol. p. 55. 

There are feveral fpecies of this beautiful bird ; Mr. Ray 
has reckoned eleven, and others have mentioned more, 
which were unknown to that author ; but it is much to be 
queftioned whether many of thefe are not rather the varie- 
ties of age and fex in the fame fpecies. The diftinguifhino- 
charadter of thefe birds is their extremely long feathers 
which they carry behind. It is well known now that they 
feed on fmall birds, and build in the woods, perching upon 
trees like other birds, moft of thofe now brought into Eu- 
rope being killed while fitting. .Say's Ornitholog. p. 62. 

MANULCA, in antiquity, that part of the catapulta to which 
the cord ufed in working it was fixed. Pitifc. See the arti- 
cle Catapulta, Cycl. 

MANURE. See the article Manuring, infra. 

MANURING (Cycl.)— Sea fand is often made ufe of by way 
of manure, in fome parts of Cornwall, near the fea-fhore. 
When the fand is notably flielly, that is, much mixed with 
the broken pieces of fea-fhells, it is reckoned belt. It is 
fpread upon fuch land as is intended for wheat, or ufually in 
the firft crop of four, whatever be the grain ; for after four 
crops it is the cuftom in Cornwall to leave the land fix or 
feyen years for pafture before it is tilled again ; and the grafs 
will be fo good the firft year, where this manure is ufed, as 
to be fit for mowing : This is called mowing of grattin by 
the people there. The Cornifh acre is eight fcore yards, at 
eighteen foot to the yard. In one of thefe acres, the far- 
mers beftow, according to the diftance from the fea-fhore, 
from three hundred facks to one hundred, each fack contain- 
ing thirteen gallons, which is called a horfe load, the roads 
in many parts of this country being fo bad, that thev arc 
forced to carry the fand on horfeback from the water-fide to 
the land, though eight or ten miles diftant. In this cafe the 
fand cofts them in the whole about eight pence a load. Where 
the lands lie very diftant from the fhore, and from all water- 
carriage, they beftow very little of this manure, but they 
do not care to be any where wholly without it. In fome of 
thefe places they lay twenty load on an acre, and find a 
proportionable advantage from it. Where much fand is 
ufed, the corn is large and plentiful, and the ftraw little. 
Hence has grown the old Cornifh phrafe of a huj!>d of corn 
to a peck ofjtraw ; which is not miraculous in a place where 
the ears of barley are frequently found as long or longer than 
the ftalks they grow on. 

Where little of this fand is ufed, there is generally a great 
deal of ftraw, and but little and hungry ears of fmall cr ra in. 
After the corn is taken off, the grafs that naturally comes 
up is a white clover; and where the land is any thing deep, 
a red kind comes up among it. This is ufually but ihort the 
firft year, but it grows thick, and affords good feeding for 
the cattle ; and they are found to thrive better, and°give 
better milk than when they are fed on the high grafs, which 
generally fucceeds where there has been lefs fand ufed. 
Another great advantage of the lands where much fand is 
ufed, is, that no fnow lies upon them ; there is a continual 
winter-fpring, and an early harveft, ufually fix weeks before 
the neighbouring lands that do not ufe it in proper quantities ; 
fo that all the expence of procuring it in quantities, is many 
ways amply repaid to the farmers. 

We have about Erith, and in many other places, the fame fort 
of fand in great abundance in the Thames, that is ufed with 
this great advantage in Cornwall ; and if it ffiould be found 
on trial to anfwer as well, probably there would be found few 
places where this river would not afford it at fome depth, or in 
fome part of its bed. The coral fand of Falmouth is dredg- 
ed up from under about a foot thickuefs of the Ouze ; and 
perhaps in the Thames, where the bottom feems of ano- 
ther nature, the fame fand, or fome of equal efficacy, may ba 
found underneath. The fand taken up out of the Thames 
at Erith, is ufed by the brick-makers, and they obferve that 
the grafs always grows particularly freffi and ftrong about 
the edges of their heaps of it, and that clover naturally grows 
there among the other grafs. Phil. Tranfi N° 1 13. 
In fome counties of England, particularly in Oxfordshire, 
they ufe, by way of Manure for fome of their lands, the 
cuttings and chippings of ftone in the quarries, which is fup- 
pofed to enrich the land by means of a fait that the ftone 
contains, which being diffolved by the weather is imbibed 
by the earth. Plot's Oxfordshire, p. 249. 

MANUS Martis, in botany, a name given by fome authors to 
the common cinquefoil, or quinque folium vulgare. Ger. 
Emac. Ind. 2. 

MAO, or Mau, in botany, a name by which fome authors 
have called the magna lndica, or Indian mango tree. Hort, 
Mai. vol. 4. p. 1. 

MAPLE, Acer, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, the 
characters of which are thefe : The flower is of the roface- 
ous kind, and is compofed of feveral petals arranged in a cir- 
cular form. The piftil arifes from the cup, and finally be- 

eomes 
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■' tomes a fruit compofed ufuaUy of two, fometimes of three 
capfules, which are terminated by a foliaceous wing, and 
contain roundifh feeds. 

The fpecies of Maple enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe : i. The greater Maple, called the white mountain 
Maple, and by fome the plane tree. 2. The common great 

■ Maple, with variegated leaves. 3. The mountain great 
Maple, with deep green leaves, refembling thole of the pla- 
tanus. 4. The great Maple, with rounder and lefs jagged 
leaves, fuppofed to be the Italian opulus of fome authors. 
5. The common or final! Maple. 6. The trifoliate Maple. 
7. The bindweed leaved climbing American Maple, with 
flowers of a fcarlet and gold colour. 8. The citron-leaved 
climbing American Maple, with blue fpiked flowers. 9. The 

. purple-flowered climbing American Maple, with pfeudo-aca- 
cia leaves. "Town. Inft. p. 615- 

The feveral forts of this tree are eafily propagated by fow- 
ing the feeds, foon after they are ripe, in an open bed of 
common earth, covering them about half an inch thick with 
light fandy earth. The fpring following they will appear 
above around, and will grow to a foot high the firft fummer. 
About'the Michaelmas following they are to be removed, 
and planted at three feet diftance, in which place they may 
remain four years ; and at that time they will be large 
enough to plant out into the places they are to ftand in. 
The great Maple commonly,, though very improperly called 
the jycamarc-tree, is raifed very eafily in this manner, and is 
a very valuable tree for gentlemen who have plantations 
near the fea, as it bears the fpray of the fait water very well, 
and will defend all the reft if planted behind them. 
The Virginian kinds may be propagated, either thus by 
fowing, or by laying down the young branches early in the 
fpring, giving them a little Hit at a joint, by which means 
they will take fufficient root in a twelve-month to be tranf- 
plaiited out. Miller's Gard. Diet. 

Maple Sugar; a kind of fugar made from a fpecies of the 
Maple called by A'lonncur Sarazin, Acer canadenj'e facchari- 
ferum fruclu mhiori. Mr. Sarazin, a phyfician at Quebeck, 
intending to enquire at large into the nature of this fort of 
fugar, obferved that there were four fpecies of Maple com- 
mon in the places where it was made, all which he fent over 
to the garden at Paris. One of thefe fpecies, diftinguifhed 
from the reft by the fmallnefs of its fruit, is called the fugar 
Maple ; this grows to fixty or eighty foot high, and its juice, 
which is very redundant in the months of April and May, is 
eafily made into a very good fugar. They procure this juice 
from the tree by piercing a hole into the trunk, and placing 
vefiels to receive it: This juice, being evaporated, yields 
about one twentieth part of its Own weight in pure fugar. A 
rniddlc-nzcd tree, of this fpecies, will yield fixty or eighty 
pints of this juice, without receiving any damage as to its 
growth ; and much more than this may be drawn, but then 
the tree manifeftly fuffcrs for it. 

Mr. Sarazin obferved fome very remarkable particulars in 
regard to the faccharinc quality of this juice, without which 
it never had it in the proper perfection, t. The tree at the 
time that the juice is drawn out, mint have its bottom co- 
vered with mow; and if it is not naturally fo, the Indians 
know fo well the neceflity of it, that they always bring fnow 
from elfewhere, and heap it up round it. 2. This fnow 
mult, afterwards be melted away by the fun-fhine, not gra- 
dually thawed by a warm air. 3. There mult have been a 
frofty night before the opening the hole in the trunk. It is 
remarkable that thefe circurnftances are fuch as cuftom and 
experience alone could have pointed out, fince they feem 
contrary to reafon ; and fo it is in many of the operations in 
chemiltry, where the molt feemingly rational means fail, 
while thofe which fhould feem quite contradictory to reafon 
fucceed. It is obferved, that if thejuice of the Maple be not 
in a condition to become faccharinc while the fnow lies at 
its root unthawed, that it almoft immediately becomes fo on 
the melting of the fnow, and its penetrating into the earth. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1730. 

MARACANA, in zoology, the name of a bird of the parrot 
kind, but larger than the common fpecies, and covered all 
over with bluifh-grcy feathers. It is very common in the 
Brafils. 

The natives alfo call another bird of the parrot kind by the 
fame name, which is of a fine green on the head, neck, and 
back, but the crown of the head looks a little bluilh ; 
the tail is mixed of red and a bluifh-grecn ; the under part 
being red, as is alfo the under part of the wings ; at the ori- 
gin of each wing, it has alfo a red fpot ; and on each fide of 
the head a brown one. The noife this bird makes, is oe, 
oe, oe. Marggrave's Hift. Brafil. 

MARANA, in botany, a name by which fome authors have 
called the ftramomum, or thorn apple, a plant kept in fome 
gardens. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

MARATHRUM, in botany, a name by which fome authors 
have called the common fcemculum or fennel. Id. ibid. 

MARBASIS, in botany, a name given by fome to a kind of 
plant which they fay climbed up trees, and there hung down 
from their branches in form of long jointed and naked fila- 
ments. 
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The word feems to be only a corruption of the- word ana- 
bafis of Pliny, which he calls alfo ephedra, and gives the 
fame characters to. It fhould feem that this is all an error, 
that no plant, fuch as they defcribe, ever exiflcd, but that 
the whole was founded on this : The hippuris, or borfetail, 
was diltinguifhed by having naked and llender (talks full of 
joints ; it thence became natural for the Greeks to call by 
the fame name any thing that was in like manner compofed 
of fuch long and naked filaments ; and the common ujnea, 
or hairy tree mofs, which hangs down from the branches of 
large foreft trees, is more like a horfe's tail by far than the plant 
commonly fo called is : it is not wonderful, therefore, that 
it fliould be called by the fame name. 

The Greeks, from the watery places in which the common 
horfetail ufually grows, called it ephydron ; and this word 
mif-fpelt feems to have made the ephedra of Pliny in this 
place. If this was found hanging from the branches of trees, 
and no body had ever mentioned its growing on the trees 
themfelves, it is no wonder that fo carelefs a writer as Pliny 
fhould defcribe it as growing on the ground near the roots 
of trees, and climbing up their trunks, and then hanging 
down from their branches in form of horfes tails. 
This feems to account for the whole that Pliny has left us 
concerning this plant ; and it is very evident, that the com- 
mon ufnea, or hairy tree mofs, very well agrees with his 
defcription of the ephedra and anabafis, though no other plant 
docs. He fays it hangs down from the large branches in 
form of numerous hairy threads, which are naked or wholly 
without leaves. The Marbajh of the antients feems, there- 
fore, to mean our ufnea. See the article Usnea. 

MARBLE, Marmor, (Cycl.) in natural hiftory. Marbles 
make a peculiar genus of foflils, the characters of which are 
thefe: They are bright and beautiful ftoncs, compofed of 
fmall feparate concretions, moderately hard, not giving fire 
with ftcel, and fermenting wjth and foluble in acid men- 
ftrua, and calcining in a flight fire. 

By thefe characters the Marbles, properly fo called, are dif- 
tinguifhed from the porphirics and granites, which are pro- 
perly ftones of a very different kind, being compofed of veiy 
different particles, and exhibiting contrary properties. See 
the article Porphiritis, i?c. 

The Marbles arc a genus of bodies fuppofed to be very well 
known, becaufe feen every day, and in common ufe ; but 
they are in reality, not with it and ing that, perhaps one of the 
molt confided, and leaft undcrftood of all the bodies of this 
kind. The people who work upon them, know nothing 
more of them than that this, will, and that will not receive 
a polifh in a high degree ; and that this may be worked, and 
another refufes the tools ; and the men of feience have con- 
fidercd them even lefs than thefe. _ 

The Marbles were one of thofe fets of bodies that the an- 
tients vere well acquainted with, and it may give no fmall 
light into their true hiftory, to pay a ftriit attention to 
what they have left us concerning them, and enquire 
which of thofe in ufe among them are known to us, and 
which loft, and by what names we now call their Au- 
gujlewn, "Tiberianum, Luculleum, and the reft. This may 
ferve to give a certain account of what they knew, and per- 
haps may point out to the builder, ftatuary, and phyfician, 
fome new ufes, at leaft new to us, of many of them. 
Hill's Hift. of Foff. p. 461. Seethe article Luculleum, 
Augusteum, t3V. 

/Egyptian Marble, a name given by our artificers to a very 
beautiful green-and-white Marble, greatly in ufe among us, 
and brought in great quantities from Egypt and other places. 
It was alfo in frequent ufe, and in great efleem among the 
Romans, who received it alfo from Egypt, and diftinguifhed 
too lightly two kinds of it, from the different difpofition and 
order of its variegations, and honoured them with the names 
of two of their emperors in whofc reign they were firft: 
brought into ufe. Thefe were the inarinor Augujleum and 
Tiber iannm. Thofe pieces in which the variegations were 
waved and thrown into arches and circular figures, they 
called the Augnjlan, and thofe which were marked with 
more diffufed and fcattered veins, they called the Tlberian. 
Thefe were the whole differences between the two ; and if 
we were to acknowledge different fpecies from fuch diffe- 
rences as thefe, we muit allow almoft as many different fpe- 
cies as we fee blocks of Marble. Hill's Hift. Foil", p. 482, 
This kind of Marble , in all its appearances, is, tho' a very beau- 
tiful yet a very rude, irregular, and various mafs. It is of a firm 
compact texture, and moderately heavy, and may be pro- 
perly called a green Marble variegated with white, for tho^e 
are its two confpicuous colours ; but it lias thefe mixed in fo 
great a variety as to afford lights and fhades of a vaft num- 
ber of degrees of colours. It has befides thefe, alfo many 
other variegations of a dufky colour approaching to black. 
It is very bright and glittering when frelh broken, and vari- 
oufly fo in its various parts. In the white parts it is brighter! 
of all, and the other colours are more lucid as they are paler, 
or nearer approach to the white. It has, however, among 
its other particles, fome of a very beautiful green foliaceous 
talc. The whole is capable of a good polifh, and is com- 
mon 
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mon in tables, &c. in the houfes of the polite part of the 
world. Hill's Hift. Foff. p. 481. 
Coralloide Marble, in natural hiftory, the name given by au- 
thors to fuch Marbles as have fpccimens of the marine corals 
or bodies of that kind immerfed in them, as the fca fhells are 
buried in, and make a part of the body of others. 
There are feveral fpecies of Marble fubject to hold thefe bo- 
dies but we have in England principally two in ufe, the 
one of a greyifh black, the other of a fine deep jetty black. 
The fiift is found in many parts of Derbyfhire, and the co- 
rals it contains are of the porus kind, and of one of the moft 
elegant fpecies in the world ; they are lodged in it at all an- 
gles, and in all directions, and are in general about an inch 
and half long, and three quarters of an inch broad, though 
fome are much larger, and others fmaller. They are com- \ 
pofed of longitudinal plates, very fine and thin, and of a 
mow white, ranged in diftinct orders, and finely interfperfed 
at fmall diftances, with thin tranfverfe plates ; the whole in- 
ternal part of the coral being thus divided into a fort of 
fquare cells. This net-like divifion runs through about three- 
fourths of the body, but the top has only the longitudinal 
plates without the tranfverfe ones. It is plain that thefe be- 
fore they were received into the bed of marble, had been 
fuftained in a fluid containing a very beautiful greyifh white 
fpar, for the net-like plexus of the bed is full of this matter ; 
but the open part at top having no plates for the retaining 
this matter, has remained empty till received into the Mar- 
ble, and is there found filled up with the common blackifh 
matter of the reft of the ftratum. It is an extremely beau- 
tiful fubftance when polifhed, and is ufed in many ornamen- 
tal works. It is found in many parts of Derbyfhire and in 
Wales. 

The other, or black coralloide Marble, is alfo a very beauti- 
ful fpecies ; it is a very clofe compact fubftance, and of a 
fine even textuie, very hard, of a deep jetty black, and ca- 
pable of a high polim. It is elegantly variegated with fair 
and perfect fpecimens of a coralloide porus, approaching to 
the nature of the former, but fmaller and of a lefs elegant 
texture ; and among thefe has ufually a great number of 
fea fhells, both of the turbinated and bivalve kinds. Thefe 
are lodged in various directions, and all of them, the corals 
as well as the fhells, are of a pure mow white ; and as the 
matter and texture of the others plainly fhewed that they had 
been filled with fpar before they were immerfed into the bed 
of Marble ; thefe, on the other hand, retaining now no part 
of their original texture, though exactly their external fi- 
gure, but being all made up of the fame plain white fpar, 
plainly fhew that they were lodged in the Marble empty, 
and in their own native ftate ; for the cavities both of the 
corals and fhells are all nicely filled with the matter of the 
Marble j but they have now no coralline nor teftaceous mat- 
ter about them, but in tract of time have plainly perifhed, 
and the cavities they left in the hard and fmooth mafs of the 
Marble have been nicely and finely filled up with this fpar, 
which therefore now as perfectly reprefents their figures, as 
if themfclves were there. Hill s Hift. Fori", p. 473. 
It is found in great plenty in many parts of Ireland, particu- 
larly about Kilkenny, and is brought in great quantities to 
London, and ufed about chimney-pieces, and other oma- 

■ mental works, and is commonly known among the artificers 
by the name of Kilkenny Marble. 

Alabandhtm Marmor, a name given by the antients to a very 
remarkably glofly fpecies of black marble, dug near a city of 
that name in Caria, and much ufed in building among the 
Romans. 

Caryjlium Marmor, a name given by the antients to a fpecies 
of marble, dug in the ifland of that name, and much ufed in 
ornamenting the public buildings ; it was of a beautiful green, 
deeper than the Tiberian and Auguftan marble, and without 
the white variegations. We meet with it fometimes among 
antlent remains ; and the Italian antiquaries particularly mean 
this, by a name alfo in ufe among us, and proftituted to every 
other fpecies of green marble, the verde aniiquo. 

C/;;WMarmor. See the article Chium Marmor, 

Fufile Marble. See the article Fusile Marble. 

Marmor Hymcttium. See the article Hymettium Mar- 
mor. 

Imitation of 'Marble inbrimftonc. Seethe articleBRiMSTONE. 

Jajjenje Marmor. See the article Jassense Marmor. 

Lychnitis Marmor. See the article Lychnitis Marmor. 

Lydium Marmor. See the article Lydium Marmor. 

Lygdinum Marmor. See the article Lygdinum Marmor. 

Lumnfe Marmor. See thearticle Lunense Marmor. 

Milium Marmor. See the article Melium Marmor. 

Nunudicum Marmor. See thearticle Numidicum Mar- 
mor. 

P*rium Marmor. See the article Parium Marmor. 

Tbajium Marmor. See the article Thasium. 

Tiberianum Marmor. See the article Tiberianum Mar- 
mor. 

Derby Marble, among our artificers, a name given to a very 
beautiful fpecies of Marble, found in many parts of Derby- 
shire, and frequently worked into chimney-pieces in Lon- 

It is a very lingular and beautiful fpecies j its conftituent mat- 
SupPL. Vol. II. 



terisapale, fine, w&iftra brown Marble; of a fine clofe tex- 
ture, and very bright and glittering hue ; This is fo full of 
entrochi, that they make more than half the fubftance of the 
mafs ; and thefe cutting in different directions, and taking a 
fine polim, add greatly to the beauty Of the whole, when 
wrought. Hill's Hift. of Fofl". p. 479. 
The various forms in which thefe bodies appear in the ftone, 
when cut, might give a fufpicion that many of them were 
fome other foflile ; but this is only owing to their lying in all 
directions in the mafs ; but when nicely examined, the oddeft 
of them will be found to be no other than what a fingle com- 
mon entrochus may be cut into. They are of all fixes, front 
the thickhcls of a large pin, to half an inch or more. 
Italian Marble. See the article Italian Marble. 
Kilkenny Marble. See the article Coralloide Marele, fupra. 
Namur Marble. See the article Namur. 
Colouring of Marble. The colouring oi Marbles is a nice art, 
and in order to fucceed in it, the pieces of Marble, on which 
the experiments are tried, muft be well polifhed, and clear 
from the leaft fpot or vein. The harder the Marble is, the 
better it will bear the heat neceflary in the operation ; there- 
fore alabafter, and the common foft white Marble, are very 
improper to perform thefe operations upon. 
Heat is always neceflary for the opening the pores of the Mar- 
ble, fo as to render it fit to receive the colours ; but the Mar- 
ble muft never be made red hot, for then the texture of the 
Marble itfelf is injured, and the colours are burnt, and lofe 
their beauty. Too fmall a degree of heat is as bad as too 
great j for, in this cafe, though the Marble receive the co- 
lour, it will not be fixed in it, nor ftrike deep enough. Some 
colours will ftrike, even cold, but they are never fo well 
funk in as when a juft. degree of heat is ufed. The proper 
degree is that which, without making the Marble red, will 
make the liquor boil upon its furface. The menftruums ufed 
to ftrike in the colours, muft be varied according to the na- 
ture of the colour to be ufed. A lixivium made with horfe's 
or dog's urine, with four parts quick-lime, and one part pot- 
afhes, is excellent for fome colours ; common lye of wood- 
afhes does very well for others : For fome, fpirit of wine is 
beft; and finally, for others, oily liquors, or common white 
wine. 

The colours which have been found to fucceed beft with the 
peculiar menftruums, are thefe : Stone blue diflblved in fix 
times the quantity of fpirit of wine, or of the urinous lixivium ; 
and that colour which the painters call litmoufe, diflblved in 
common lye of wood-afhes. An extract of faffron, and that 
colour made of buckthorn berries, and called by the painters, 
fap green, both fucceed well diflblved in urine and quick- 
lime, and tolerably well in fpirit of wine. Vermillion, and 
a fine powder of cochineal, fucceed alfo very well in the fame 
liquors. Dragons blood fucceeds very well in fpirit of wine, 
as does alio a tincture of logwood in the fame fpirit. Alkanet 
root gives a fine colour, but the only menftruum to be ufed 
for this is oil of turpentine ; for neither fpirit of wine, nor 
any lixivium, will do with it. There is another kind of 'fanguis 
draconis, called dragon's blood in tears, which, mixed with 
urine alone, gives a very elegant colour. Phil. Tranf. N°.268: 
Befide thefe mixtures of colours and menftruums, there are 
fome colours which are to be laid on dry and unmixed. 
Thefe are dragons blood, of the purefl: kind, for a red ; 
gamboge for a yellow, green wax for a green, common 
brimftone, pitch and turpentine for a brown colour. The 
Marble, for thefe experiments, muft be made confiderably 
hot, and then the colours are to be rubbed on dry in the lump. 
Some of thefe, colours, when once given, remain immutable, 
others are eafily changed or deftroyed. Thus the red colour 
given by dragons blood, or by a decoction of logwood, will 
be wholly taken away by oil of tartar, and the polifh of the 
Marble not hurt by it. 

A fine gold colour is given in the following manner : Take 
crude fa] armoniac, vitriol and verdegreafe, of each equal 
quantities j white vitriol fucceeds beft, and all muft be tho- 
roughly mixed in fine powder. 

The flaming of Marble to all the degrees of red, or yellow, 
by folutions of dragons blood or gamboge, may be done by 
reducing thefe gums to powder, and grinding them, with the 
fpirit of wine, in a glafs mortar ; but for fmaller attempts, 
no method is fo good as the mixing a little of either of thefe 
powders with fpirit of wine in a filver fpoon, and holding it 
over burning charcoal. By this means a fine tincture will be 
extracted, and with a pencil dipped in this, the fineft traces 
may be made on the Marble, while cold, which, on the 
heating it afterwards, either on fand, or in a baker's oven, 
will all fink very deep, and remain perfectly diftinct in the 
ftone. It is very eafy to make the ground colour of the Mar- 
ble red or yellow by this means, and leave white veins in 
it. This is to be done by covering the places where the 
whitenefs is to remain with fome white paint, or even with 
two or three doubles only of paper, either of which will pre- 
vent the colour from penetrating in that part. All the de- 
grees of red are to be given to Marble by means of this gum 
alone j a flight tincture of it, without the aftiftance of heat to 
the Marble, gives only a pale flefh colour, but the ftronger 
tinctures give it yet deeper ; to this the afiiftance of heat adds 
yet greatry ; and finally the addition of a little pitch to the 
E tincture 
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, tincture gives it a tendency to blacknels, of any degree of 
deep red that is dented. 

A blue colour may be given alfo to Marble by diffolving 
turnibi in a lixivium of lime and urine, or in the volatile fpi- 
rit of urine ; but this has always a tendency to purple, whe- 
ther made by the one or the other of thefe ways. A better 
blue* and ufed in an eafier manner, is furnifhed by the ca- 
nary turnfol, a fubftance well known among the dyers : This 
needs only to be difiolved in water, and drawn on the place 
with a pencil ; '.his penetrates very deep into the Marble, 
and the colour may be encrcafed by drawing the pencil wet- 
ted afrefti feveral times over the fame lines. This colour is 
fnbjea to fpread and diffufe itfelf irregularly ; but it may be 
kept in regular bounds, by circumfcribing its lines with beds 
of wax, or any other fuch fubitance. It is to be obferved, 
that this colour fhould always be laid on cold, and no heat 
given even afterwards to the Marble ; and one great advan- 
tage of this colour is, that it is therefore eafily added to Mar- 
hies already ftained with any other colours, and it is a very 
beautiful tinge* and lafts a long time. Mem. Acad. Par. 1732. 

Marble Colour. To give this variegated colour to glafs is a 
very eafy operation : There needs no more than to put cryftal 
frit into a pot in the furnace, and to work it before it has ftood 
the ufual time to purify in the fire. Neri's Art ot Glafs, p. 99. 

Marble Wood, a name given by the people of fome parts of 
America to the lignum rhodium, orrofe-wood, from the heart 
of the tree being fometimes variegated like Marble. 

MARBLED {CycL) — Marbled China IFare, a name given 
by many to a (pedes of porcelain, or China-ware which iecms 
to be full of cemented flaws. It is called by the Chinefe, 
who are very fond of it, tfou tchi. 

It is generally plain white, fometimes blue, and has exactly 
the appearance of a piece of China which had been firft: 
broken, and then had all the pieces cemented in their places 
again, and covered with the original varnifh. The manner 
of preparing it is eafy, and might be imitated with us. In- 
ftead of the common varnifh of the China-ware, which is 
made of what they call oil of ftone and oil of fern mixed to- 
gether. They cover this with a fimple thing made only of a fort 
of coarfe agates, calcined to a white powder, and ieparated 
from the grofler parts by means of water, after long grinding 
in mortars. When the powder has been thus prepared, it is 
left moift, or in form of a fort of cream, with the laft water 
that is fufFered to remain in it, and this is ufed as the 
varnifh. Our cryftal would ferve fully as well as thefe coarfe 
agates, and the method of preparation is perfectly eafy. 
Obf. fur les Cout. de PAfie. 

The occafion of the fingular appearance of this fort of Porce- 
lain is, that the varnifh never fpreads evenly, but runs into 
ridges and veins. Thefe often run naturally into a fort of 
mofaic work, which can fcarce be taken for the effect of 
chance. If the marbled China be defired blue, they firft give 
it a general coat of this colour, by dipping the vellel into a 
blue varnifh ; and when this is thoroughly dry, they add an- 
other coat of this agate oil, 

MARCASITE, {Cycl.) in natural hiltory, a name ufed in a 
very vague fenfe by many writers upon foflils, but reftrain'd 
by Dr. Hill to be the name of a peculiar genus of foflils, the 
characters of which are, that they are compound inflamma- 
ble metallic bodies, naturally conftituting whole ftrata ; of a 
folid and firm fubftance, of an obfeurely and irregularly fo- 
liaceous ftructure, and of a bright glittering appearance, very 
freely and readily giving fire with fteel, not fermenting with 
acid menftruums, and when put into the fire, yielding a deep 
blue flame, and finally calcining into a purple powder. 
Though the natural difpofition of thefe boclies be to form 
whole ftrata, and that they are moil ufually found in this firate, 
yet they are at times found in loofe mafles, as many, even of 
the ftones of ftrata, at times are. They are fubject alfo, by 
their frequent admixtuie with adventitious matter, the ores 
of metals, and other foflife bodies, to fuch various external 
appearances, that their varieties are almoft innumerable, and 
molt of them are very beautiful : But tho' thefe accidental 
differences are fo very numerous, the genuine fpecies are very 
few, the naturalift allowing only three. Thefe are, 1. The 
bright filver-colour'd Marcafite. 2. The bright gold-co!our'd 
Marcafite. And 3. The pale heavy dead white Marcafite. 
The firft fpecies ufually conititutes ftrata of great extent, and 
of about a foot in thicknefs ; very often much lefs, but fcarce 
ever much more : It is compofed of a number of fo- 
liaceous flakes, not regularly difpoied, but oddly contorted and 
waved, and often folding round one another \ though fome- 
times this ftructure is lefs diftinct, and the whole feems run 
into one folid mafs. Its colour is extremely bright, very like 
iilver, but more glittering. This is its common and its more 
pure Hate ; but it is liable to a vaft number of varieties. 
Sometimes it contains a large quantity of the ore of lead or 
tin, and very often a dulky brown ferrugineous matter is in- 
timately mixed with it ; at other times many of the angular 
and regularly figured phlogonias are immerfed in it, and feem 
to make a part of its very ftructure ; and fometimes where it 
has room, its conftitucnt flakes rife on its furface in feveral 
conjunct feries, and form a very elegant foliaceous top to it. 
Nor is this all the difference of appearance it puts on; for 
very often, where there has not been a fufficient quantity of 
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it to form itfelf into any figure alone, it is found depofitod til 
fpecks, or fiat cakes, of a more or lefs complex, but always. 
of a flaky ftructure, on ftones or ores of various kinds ; and 
frequently, beiide its native filvery white, it has all the rain- 
bow-colours on its different parts, as differently turned to 
the light. Hill's Hift. of Fofi: p. 609. 

The golden Marcafite is a more beautiful fubftance than the 
former : It is of a lefs firm or compact ftructure than the 
others, and is ufually found in very long but very thin ftrata, 
and is of an extremely bright and glittering appearance* and 
is fometimes found in large and mif-fhapen nodules, or loofe 
mafles. It is liable to all the accidental varieties that the 
former is, and in many of them makes a very elegant ap- 
pearance. The third, or dead white kind, is the hardeft 
and heavieft of all. It is, in its more ufual and natural ap- 
pearance, of much lefs beauty than the former kinds, but it 
is, like them, fubject to various accidents, under fome of 
which its makes a very gay and fplendid appearance. It, like 
the reft, fometimes forms compleat ftrata, fometimes de- 
tach'd nodules ; but its molt ufual appearance is in the hori- 
zontal cavities of other ftrata ; in thefe it often forms a fort 
of baftard ftratum of many yards continuance, and frequently 
of very confiderable thicknefs, for it almoft always fills up the 
whole vacuity, and that fo clofely as feldom to leave room for 
any foliaceous fhoots at its furface, or protuberances at its 
edges, but forms a plain mafs like that of a metal melted and 
poured into the place. It is of the fmootheft furface of all the 
Marcafites, and is fomewhat foft to the touch, and in' colour 
refembles tarnifhed pewter. 

This is its common appearance, but it fometimes {hews itfelf 
like the reft in fmall patches on the furfaces of ftones, and is 
there often very beautifully foliated ; it is liable alfo to all the 
accidents of the other kinds. 

The Marcafites are all found In great plenty in the Englifh 
and German mines. Devonfhire and Cornwall afford vaft 
quantities of them ; and very beautiful ones are found in 
Derbyfhire. They often contain the feveral metals, but the 
quantity of fulphur has yet baffled all the attempts that have 
been made to work them to advantage. Hill, Hift. of Foil", 
p. 610. 

Avifenna mentions four kinds of Marcafite; the golden, the 
filvery, the brafly, and the iron Marcafite. He does not 
pretend that the two firft contain really the metals whofe 
names they bear, but fays they are fo called from their likenefs 
in colour, and that they are thought by fome to poiTefs, in 
part, their virtues. Diofcorides mentions only one kind, 
that is, the brafly pyrites or Marcafite. This is, of all 
others, the moft common ; and the preference is given by 
this author to fuch of it as is of a bright brafs colour, and 
fuch as, when ftruck againft fteel, yields the Iargeft fparks. 
This is the kind called by Avifenna and Serapio, Marcafita 
■nuhafi, and it is called by the Perfians, hagiar alruxenavi, 
that is, the ftone of light or brightnefs, there being a very 
vivid and fparkling luftre in this ftone when newly broken. 
The antients ufed to calcine it, and then made it an ingre- 
dient in their feveral compofitions for difeafes of the eyes. 
The calcining it renders it a fort of colcothar of vitriol, for 
the fulphureous parts burn away in the operation, and leave 
only the caput mortuum of the vitriol behind ; fome have fup- 
pofed it called lapis lucis, from its reftoring light to the eyes ; 
but this is a very far fetch'd etymology. 

The firft opinion of the world, in regard to this flittering 
fubftance, was, that it was almoft all gold or filver, accord- 
ding to the colour : But the error of this opinion being foon 
difcovered by trials, there grew another contrary one, that 
Marcafite never contained any metal at all. This is, in ge- 
neral, true of our Marcafites^ but it is not to be extended into 
a general rule for thofe of all the world. The fearchers after 
royal mines are not to throw away all thefe fubftances as ufe- 
lefs, whercverthey find them. For Alonfo Barba, a very great 
judge of thefe things, and himfelf very converfant in mines, 
allures us, that the Marcafites of the mines of Montferrat en 
los chicas contain ufually one half filver : And in the mines of 
Potoft there is great plenty of a Marcafite, in which there is 
embodied a large quantity of the black filver ore, well known 
there, and efteemed one of the richeft kinds, except the na- 
tive filver. They always are glad to find this Marcafite vein, 
it being efteemed a proof, that the black ore is very rich in 
filver. They make the fame fort of obfervation in regard to 
orpiment and gold, that they do in regard to Marcafite and 
filver; that the orpiment ufually contains itfelf fome o-old, 
and is a certain fign that there is gold in the neighbourhood 
wherever it is found. Alonfo Barba dc Met. 
MARCH, (Cycl,) in military affairs, is in general the fteps made 
in marching, or the moving of a body of men from one place 
to another. 

But the beat of the drum, when the foldicrs are upon March, 
or beginning to march, is like-wife called the March. It ia 
likewife a word of command, when a battalion is to alter its 
difpofition. 

To march is to move from one place to another. The 
orders being given the evening before a March, that the 
drums beat at a certain hour, the foldiers are then ready 
drawn up at their ftandards and colours, in fuuadrons, or 
battalions, ready to begin their march, 

As 
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As many accidents may happen in the March of an army,- as 
defiles, marfhesj woods, and the like, it is the prudence of 
a general to order his March accordingly, and to take care 
that the columns of his army have a free communication one 
with the other. The March of an army is compofed of an 
advance guard, the main body, and the rear guard, and is 
fometimes in two, four, fix, or eight columns, according as 
the ground will allow. , 

M^RCH Marcbla, in our old writers, is uled tor a limit or 
border! Thus we read of the Marches, between England 
and Wales ; or England and Scotland ; which laft are di- 
vided into JVeft and Middle Marches. And the word is ufed 
generally for the precincts of the king's dominions, in 24 
Hen. 8. c. 12. Terms of Law. 

The word comes from the German March, i. e. Limes ; or 
from the French Marque, i. c. Stgnum, ufed for the marks 
or figns to diftinguiih between two countries or territories. 
Blount, Cowtl. 

MARCHANTIA,Z*Wworf, in the Linnasan fyftcm of botany, 
the name of a genus of plants, the characters of which are 
thefe : It is of the nature of what we generally call the lichens 
or liverworts, and produces male and female flowers on the 
different parts of the fame plants. 

The male flower ftands on a long erect peduncle, which 
arifes from a fort of cup or cafe on the plant. The cup is 
a common perianthium, of the peltated kind, and divided 
into four, five, or ten parts, every fegment having its edges 
deprefled, and all being of the fame fize. This perianthium 
is larc-e, and contains under it as many flowers as there are 
fegments of it. Each flower is monopetalous, of a turbi- 
nated form, {landing erect, and fomewhat fhorter than the 
cup. The ftamen in each flower is Angle, and is a {lender 
filament, longer than the flower. The apex or anthera, 
fuftained on this ftamen, is of an oval figure, and is com- 
monly found burft at the top into as many parts as there are 
fegments in the perianthium, be that four, five, or ten. The 
farina within it is affixed to a fort of hairynefs. 
The female flower has no pedicle ; the cup is a one-leav'd pe- 
rianthium, erect, open at the top, and undivided, confiding of 
a fort of membranaceous ring, which does not fall off till the 
feeds are ripened. There is no other flower but this cup, 
which contains feveral naked feeds in the bottom ; they are 
of a roundifh comprefTed figure. Dillenius has comprifed 
this genus under the general term lichen ; and Micheli has 
called different fpecies of it by the different names of lunula- 
ria and hepatica ; and, according to thefe difti notions, the 
Marchantia is the name of thofe fpecies which have the cup 
of the male flower divided into eight or ten fegments, which 
are flat, and do not enclofe the flowers. The hepatica is the 
name of thofe fpecies which have the male cup, of a conic 
figure, divided into five fegments, and thofe bending inwards, 
and the lunularia of thofe fpecies which have the male cup, 
of a cruciform figure, with curled fegments, enclofing the 

I flowers. Linncci Gen. Plan. p. 506. MicbeliNov. Gen. Plant, 
Livervort is faid to be aperient, attenuant, and refolvent, 
and therefore good in obitructlons of the liver, and other 
vifcera ; but at prefent is only ufed as an ingredient in fame 
compofitions. 

MARCHERS, or isr(/5 Marchers, in our old writers, no- 
blemen that lived on the marches of Wales, or Scotland. 
Thele, in times paft, according to Cambden, had their 
laws, and power of life and death, &c. like petty kings. But 
fuch powers were abolifhed by the flat. 27 Hen. 8. c. 26. 
and r Edw. 6. c. 10. Terms of Law, Blount. 

MARCHIONIS Pulv'ts, a term ufed for a certain compound 
powder, prefcribed in the Leyden Difpenfatory, and greatly 
recommended by many as an anti-epileptic and abforbent. 
t he ingredients are male piony root, half an ounce, wood 
of mifletoe of the oak, rafpings of ivory, elks hoof, fpodium, 
the tooth of the unicorn fifh, or, in its flead, the antlers of 
the flag's horn, red and white coral, and pearls, of each a 
dram. Thefe are all to be rubbed into a powder, with twenty 
leaves of pure gold, and given half a dram twice a day. 

MARLULUS, among the Romans, a knocker, or inffrument 
of iron to knock at the doors with. Pitifc. Lex. Ant. 

MARDAC, in the materia medica of the antients, a name 
given by fome to litharge. The Arabian writers have fome- 
times called it by this name, and fometimes by that of mar- 
dejengi. Many of their commentators have thought that they 
meant two different fubftances by thefe two names ; but it 

, does not appear to he truly the cafe, the two words {landing, 
m different writers, for the fame thing. Avifenna has given 
us a chapter on Mardac, in which he has tranflated the 
chapter of Diofcondes on litharge : And Serapio has given us 
a chapter on the mcrdefmgi, in which he has given us an 
account of the fame fubfhmce, under the terms that Galen 
. ufes for the defcnption of litharge, and even quotes him for 
the account. 

MARES Equa, in zoology, the female of the horfc kind. See 
the articles Equus and Horse. 

No Mares in the world are better for breeding out of 
ot than the Englifh, provided they are properly chofen for the 
fort of horfe intended to be bred. The Mare, whatever fort 
ot hoik is intended to be railed from her, mould be perfectly 
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found, and as free from all defects as the ftallion. They 
mould have no fplaint, fpavin nor curb about them ; for the: 
coJt will certainly take after them if they have. The high'efi- 
fpiritcd Mares are belt, and, in general, if there be any na- 
tural defect in the Mare, it fhould be remedied in the ftallion $ 
and if any in the ftallion, it fhould be remedied in the Mare, 
as much, as poflible, in order to the having good colts. 
The particular directions regarding the kinds of horfes to be 
bred,- are thefe : If for the manege, or pads, the Mares 
fhould have their heads well fet on, and their breaits broad ; 
their legs not too long, their eyes bright and fparklina;, and 
the bodies large enough, that the foal may have roomi 
to lie in their belly. They fhould he of a good and gentle 
difpofition, and their motions eafy and graceful ; The more 
good qualities the Mares have, the better, in general, the 
colts will prove. 

If the ownerwould breed for racing, or for hunting, theism 
muff, be chofen lighter, with fhort backs and long fides ; their 
legs muff be longer, and the breaft not fo broad ; and fuch 
fhould always be chofen as have good blood in their veins. 
It the fpeed and wind of any particular Mare have been tried, 
and found good, there is the more certainty of a good colt 
from her : But fhe fhould be in full health and vigour at the 
time, and not above feven years old, or eight at the utmofl. 
The younger the breeders are, the better, in general, the 
colts will be. 

A Mare may be covered any time after fhe is two years old ; 
but the beft time is after fhe is four ; at this age, or between 
this and feven, fhe will nourifh a colt beft 6f all ; and though 
fhe will breed till fhe is thirteen, yet it is generally obferved, 
that when fhe is paft ten, the colts bred from her are dull and 
heavy. People who regard the moon, in thefe cafes, will 
have their Mares covered only between the end of the firit 
quarter and the full ; they pretend that thefe colts will be the 
moil flrong and vigorous, but that thofe begot in the waning 
of the moon, will always be weakly and tender. A much more 
eflcntial caution, however, is, that before the Mare is to be 
covered, fhe fhould be taken into the houfe for fix weeks, at 
leaft, and fed well with good hay and oats, well fifted, to give 
her flrength to go through the operation. If there is any reafon: 
to fufpect that the Mare will not conceive, the beft method 
to infure it is to let her blood in the neck, about fix days be- 
fore flie is cover'd : The quantity of blood taken away mould 
be about two quarts, or fomewhat lefs. It is a general 
cuftom to open the veins on both fides the neck for this, 
taking half the quantity from each, but this is trifling. 
The method of covering, fo as to make it moft fure to fuc- 
ceed, is this : The Mare is to be brought into fome open 
place, and tied to a poft ; and the ftallion is to leap her in the 
morning fafting, and as foon r* he difmounts, a pail of cold 
water is to be thrown upon her, to make her fhrink in and 
retain the feed. She is then to be taken away out of hearing 
of the horfe, and is neither to eat or drink for four or five 
hours after. 

It may be known if fhe frauds to her covering, by her keep- 
ing a good ftomach, and not neighing at the fight of a horfe. 
Some, to make it quite fecure, put the Mare and horfc to- 
gether in an empty houfe every night, for four or five nights, 
taking away the horfe in the morning, and feeding him very 
liberally, and the Mare very fparingly, and particularly giv- 
ing her very little water. 

There muft be proper care taken of her after covering. The 
fame method of feeding her with good hay, and fifted oats^ 
muft be continued three weeks, or a month, and fhe muft be 
kept within doors, and without any exercife ; her {table muft 
be kept very clean, and her feet pared, and with thin fhoes 
on. After this fhe may be turned out for the fummer feafon, 
and only taken up in September, in order to be kept well fed 
till fhe foals. If there be great difficulty in her foaling, or the 
fecundine be retained, the method is to hold her noflrils, fo 
that fhe cannot breathe ; and if this does not do, a decodion 
of madder-root, or of fennel, in water, with a mixture of 
ale or wine, is found very effectual. 

When the whole is over, the Mare is very apt to eat up her 
fecundine; but this fhould be prevented, far it is an unnatu- 
ral food for her, and will injure her health. When fhe has 
licked her foal, fome perfons fhould frroak and milk her be- 
fore the foal fucks. This will make the milk come down in 
greater plenty, and will prevent it from clotting into lumps, 
or from difagreeing with the young creature's ftomach. It 
often happens, that the milk clods in the udder, and the foal, 
being able to get none out, the Mare is fuppofed to be dry ; 
and in confequence of this fuppofition, fhe actually becomes 
fo. But the remedy is z?Sy. Let as much milk as can be" 
got from her be boiled with fome lavender flowers, and the 
udder bathed thoroughly with it warm, feveral times a day : 
If no milk, or not enough can be obtained from her, other 
milk or common water will do.; for the principal effect is 
from the heat of the liquor, and the virtue of the lavender,- 
which breaks the clods and lumps, and then the foal's fuck- 
ing more as it grows ftronger, will prevent the like accident 
for the future. 

The water given the Mare for the firft month after foaling, 
muft be what the dealers in horfes call the white mafh, that 
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is* bran and water, Sirred together till the liquor is white 
A month after foaling a decoction of brimftone and favin will 
be very proper; and will give ftrength to the colt. 
After this the Mare may be put to any moderate exerrife, as 
harrowing, or the like, and both fhe and the colt will be the 
better for it ; only care is to be taken that (he do not let the 
colt fuck while fhe is hot. 
Many are of opinion, that the winter is a very bad time for 
a Mare to be foaling ; but though there is fcarcity of grafs, 
the Mare may be houfed at this time, and well fed with hard 
meat, and, in this cafe, it will prove better both for her and 
the colt ; he will be better limbed and ftronger than if bred at 
grafs. See the article FoAl. 

M AREC A, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian fpecies of duck, 
much valued there at table. It is of the fhapeof our duck. 
Its head is grey, but has a beautiful red fpot on each fide, at 
the infertiun of the beak, and a whitenefs in the lower part 
under the eyes. Its breaft and belly are of the colour of frefh 
cut oak, variegated with black fpots. Its legs and feet are 
black. Its tail grey ; and its wings elegantly variegated with 
grey and brown ; but they have in the middle alarge mixture 
of that glolly green which we fee in the necks of our drakes. 
There is, befidethis, another fpecies of the Mareca, which 
is of a dufky olive- colour' d brown on the back, white on the 
throat, and grey on the breaft and belly, and very remarka- 
ble for the fine bright red colour of its feet. Marggrave, 
Hift. Brafil. 

MARENA, in zoology, the name of a fifh of the harengiform 
kind, much approaching to the nature of the common pil- 

' chard ; but differing from it in that it has not the fcrrated lon- 
gitudinal line under the belly, and lives in lakes, not in the 
ocean. It feldom arrives to more than five inches in length ; 
its back is blackifh, and its fides white and filvery, and its 
fcales are very loofe, and eafily rubbed off". It is a better 
tafted fifh than the pilchard, and its flefh is firmer. Wil- 
lughhy, Hift. Pifc. p. 229. 

MARGA, Mark. See the article Marle. 

MARGEN, in the materia medica, a name ufed by fome of 
the later Greek writers to cxprefs red coral. It is founded on 
an error, however, the word Margen being made from the 
Arabian margian, which does not fignify coral, but a purple 
fea wrack, or fucus, ufed in dying. See the article Margian. 

MARGENSTEIN, in natural hiftory, a name given by the 
German writers to a fort of indurated marle, which while 
in the ftrata is nearly of the hardnefs of ftone ; but when laid 
on the furface of the earth, and expofed to the wind and rain, 
foon difTolves, -and enters the pores of the ground, enriching 
the foil to' a very great degree. We have the fame fort of 
ftony marle in fome parts of England, only that ours is lefs 
hard, and yet takes more time to break and diflolve in the 
air. They are both moft proper for lands of a loofe loamy 
nature, and keep them in heart a long time. Swedenborg, 
de Rebus Natural. 

MARGGRAVIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe : The perianthuim is com- 
pofed of fix fcales, difpofed in oppofite pairs, and the (mailer 
placed below the others. The flower is very fingular, it 
confifts of one petal, and is cf a conic oval form, every 
where whole and perfectly clofed at the mouth ; this never 
opens, but, when it has flood a fmall time, is -thruft off at 
the bafe by the other parts of the fructification. The fta- 
mina are numerous, fhort, and expanded filaments ; the an- 
thers; are large, erect, and of an oval figure ; the germen of 
the piftil is oval ; there is no ftyle, and the ftigma is obfolete. 
The fruit is a globofe berry, having only one cell, in which 
there are numerous very finall feeds. Befide the flowers 
there is fomething very fingular in the umbels of this plant : 
In the middle of thefe there ftand a number of oblong feflile 
bodies of a wonderful figure ; they are compofed of one leaf 
with an open mouth, and are bent downwards, and open at 
the bafe. Thefe are not flowers, but mere excretory glands 
for t the plant, thus oddly fituatcd. Linnaifjtxi. Plant, p. 282. 
Phonier Gen. p. 29. 

MARGIAN, in botany, a name given by fome of the antient 
writers, particularly the Arabian phyftcians, to the plant 
called bv others argina or arginem. This is defcribed to be 
a purple lea plant. Some have fuppofed that cochineal was 
meant by this word, but that is an error. Others have come 
fomewhat nearer, in fuppofing it to be the name of coral ; 
but as the antients have faid that it was ufed in dying, it 
could not be coral ; and indeed there is no other plant that 
it can mean, but that fucus ufed by the Greeks in dying, and 
called fucus porpbyrizon, or the purple dying fea plant. See 
the articles Argina and Fucus. 

MARIGOLD, in botany. See the article Marygold. 

MARQUES de Ladre, in the manege. See the article Dull. 

MARINE- Barometer. Sec the article Barometer, Cycl. 

Marine Remains, a term ufed by many authors to exprefs 
the (hells of fea fifties, and parts of cruftaceous and other 
fea animals, found in digging at great depths in the earth, or 
on the tops of high mountains. Their being lodged in thefe 
places, is an evident and unqueftionable proof of the feas 
having once been there, fince it mult have covered thofe 
places where it has left its productions. 



It has been a favourite fyftem with many, and particularly 
with the late Dr. Woodward, that all thefe marine bodies 
were brought to the places where they now lie, by the wa- 
ters of the univerfal deluge ; which, as we are informed by 
holy writ, covered the whole furface of the globe, and even 
the higheft mountains. But though this is a very ready ex- 
pedient to account for many of the natural phenomena, yet 
there are evident proofs that it cannot have been the caufe 
of all that is attributed to it ; and there mult neceffarily have 
been fome other caufe of many of thefe remains having been 
placed where we now find them. Neither does the opinion 
of fome particular authors, that partial inundations of diffe- 
rent places have left thefe marine bodies behind them at the 
recefs of the waters, feem fufficient to account for the multi- 
tudes of thefe remains, many of which we find thrown upon 
places inacceflible to fuch floods. Mora de Cruftaceis in 
Montib. deprehenf. 

Signior Moro has attempted to account for thefe phenomena 
on a new plan of reafoning. He obferves, that it is the beft 
bafis of argument to begin from facts ; and that if we can 
certainly find how fome part of thefe animal remains come 
to be depofited at fuch great diftances from their natural re- 
fidence, we may very rationally conclude, that by the fame 
means, be they what they will, all the reft were alfo brought 
thither. He adds, that the earth, once the bottom of the 
fea, or the level furface of a plain, may be, and frequently 
has been, in the memory of man, raifed up into a moun- 
tain by fubterranean fires, earthquakes, and volcanos. He 
mentions the famous inftance of the new ifland raifed out of 
the bottom of the fea near Santorini in the year 1707, which 
became of a eircumference not lefs than fix miles, and of 
the new mountain raifed near Puzzoli in 1538, 
Thefe and many other like facts, prove that the origin of 
mountains and iflands may have been fuch, and that the 
matter they confift of may have been the fame with what 
was once the bottom of the fea ; and that the marine bodies 
found in thefe mountains, were fuch as were living, or re- 
maining of living fifh at the time when the iflands or moun- 
tains were fo raifed above the furface of the water which 
before covered it. 

This is no new opinion ; but this author has fet it in a new 
and much ftronger light than it ever had appeared in before, 
by the inftances and examples he has brought in proof of it. 
Some have been fond of believing that the bodies we call 
marine remains, were never indeed any parts of living ani- 
mals, but that they are mere luft/s natura formed in the pla- 
ces where they are found ; but Fabius Columna proved this 
to be an error, fhewing that the fhark's teeth, or gloflbpetrse 
of the ifland of Malta, when calcined by a ftrong fire, yielded 
afhes, the fame with thofe from animal bodies, and by no 
means of the fame nature with thofe produced from calcined 
ftones. 

That changes of parts of the bottom of the fea into dry land, 
have often been made, i3 proved not only from the late 
known inftances, but from the teftimonies of Strabo, Pliny, 
and other writers of credit : And nothing is more obvious to 
reafon, than that in the fudden rife of fuch parts of the bottom 
of the fea, all its contents, all the fhells, and other hard parts, 
of fifties lying there, would be carried up with it. 
As fome mountains and fome iflands muft have certainly 
been produced in this manner, it is not impofflble but that all 
of them may have been fo ; and there is no more than this re- 
quired to account clearly and evidently for all the vaft pro- 
fufion of marine bodies at land as we find them, without, 
having recourfe to the improbable means of the univerfal 
deluge, which for many plain reafons cannot have been the 
caufe ; or to the effects of particular inundations, which muft 
have been wholly incapable of lodging many of them there. 
The lodgment of fhells in the folid ftrata of mountains, is 
better accounted for by this fyftem of Signior Moro than -any 
other : And if it be anted why fome mountains afford them 
in great plenty, and others not at all, it will not be difficult 
to anfwer, by obferving, that among the mountains of the 
more known parts of the world, fome confift of more folid 
rock, and others of various ftrata of earthy and other mat- 
ter ; that the firft of thefe may be fuppofed primary or na- 
tural mountains, and the others fecondary or accidental 
ones i and that thefe marine remains are always wanting in 
the former, and ufually are found in the latter, which is a 
fact greatly favourable to this fyftem. 

There are many difficulties attending the accounts of all au- 
thors of the formation of the earth, and the lodging thefe 
bodies in it ; nor is this laft fyftem without difficulty. The 
caufes here affigned as to the origin of mountains and iflands, 
doubtlefs have been fo in regard to fome, but fcarce to all ; 
and the bodies here treated of are fo numerous, in fome par- 
ticular places, that fcarce any account can fblve the difficul- 
ty of their being collected together in fo ftrange a manner. 

Marine Salt. See the article Salt. 

MARINELLA, in botany, a name by which fome authors 
have called the great p/u, or garden valerian. Ger. Emac. 
Ind. 2. 

MARINER, the fame with feaman or failor. See the article 

SAILO-R, Cycl, 

MARI- 
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MARIKERS-Csm^y}. See the article Compass, Cycl, 

MARIO, in ichthyology, a name given by Pliny, and other 
of the old Roman authors, to a large fifh allied to 
the accipenfer or fturgeon. There feems, from all that they 
have faid of it, great reafon to believe that it was the fifh we 
at prefent call bujo, or the ichthyocolla fifh, from ifvn~ 
glafs made of it. Artedi makes this a fpecies of the acci- 
penfer or fturgeon, and diftinguifhes it by the name of the 
accipenfer without tubercles, bee the article Accipenser. 

MARJORAM, in botany. See the articles Majorana and 
Origanum. 

MARIS, in ichthyology, a name given by Charleton and fomc 
others, to a fifh called, by the generality of both the antient 
and modern writers, /maris, and by fome leucomenides, from 
its whitifh colour, and its external refemblance to the fifh 
called mtznh and mtsna ; it is, like that fifh, a fpecies of the 
fparus ; and is diftinguifhed by having a black fpot on each 
fide, and the tail and belly fins red. 

MARISCA, a word ufed by chirurgical writers to exprefs an 
excrefcencc about the anus. 

MARITACACA, in zoology, the name of a very remarkable 
American animal, more ufually known by the name of the 
opoffum. See the article Opossum. 

MARITUS, in the chemical jargon, a word ufed to exprefs 
the fulphur of metals. The writers on the fubjedt of the 
philofophers ftone ufually exprefs themfelves in this enigma- 
tical manner, calling fulphur the hufband, and mercury the 
wife in all metals ; which, as they are more or Iefs perfectly 
combined, make the metal more or lefs pure, and approach- 
ing to perfection. 

MARK, {Cycl.) at fea, the fame with land-mark. See the 
article LAND-Mark. 

Mark, in the manege. A horfe marks, that is, he fhews his 
age by a black fpot, called the bud or eye of a bean, which 
appears when he is five and an half, in the cavity of the cor- 
ner teeth, and is gone when the horfe is eight years old. Af- 
ter that age he ceafes to mark, and is faid to have razed. See 
the article Eye of a Bean. 

Falfe-M-ARKZD is the fame with counter-marked, 

Mark, among bowlers. Seethe article Bowiing. 

MARLE (Cycl.)— The Maries in the northern parts of Eng- 
land contain find, and run into a fort of loam : Thofe in 
Suffex are more like fullers earth, and therefore are by much 
the fatteft and richeft. 

Marie, in general, is much of the nature of chalk, and the 
. potters find, that when either chalk or Marie happen to be 
mixed with their clay, they will burn with the reft of the fub- 
flance, and the veffels will fcem very found ; but as foon as 
any water is put in them, they will run, the chalk or Marie 
having been burnt into a fort of lime, and flaking like com- 
mon lime with the water. 

■ The Maries that are fo fandy, that they can fcarce hold toge- 
ther, are a very good manure for cold clay lands, and are an 
objection to the general rule, that Marie is not to be ufed to 
clay. Marie, in general, fuits beft with hot lands, for it is 
apt to bind and fadden the tough clays ; but as there are no 
rules without their exceptions, where Marie is not laid too 
thick, and is not of too binding a kind, it will often very 
much improve pafture grounds, though they are upon a 
clayey foil. 

Cowfhut or ftone Marie is, in moft countries, found under 
clay, or low black land, eight or ten foot deep ; clay and 
Keel Marie fometimes under fandy land : In clayey ground it 
letdom lies more than three foot deep ; but in fandy ones it is 
often much deeper. The Suffex Marie commonly fhews it- 
felt pretty low among the broken ftrata of hanging grounds. 
* or the digging of Marie they commonly ufe pick-axes, fho- 
k ' i pades ' ancl wheel-barrows ; and where the pit is broad 
that they can make an eafy afcent, fmall carts of four foot ten 
inches long, and two foot three inches wide, and about four- 

rfthem deeP ' made { ° that a load ' S very "% fll0t out 
Marie is fuppofed to be fruitful from its fait and oily quality : 
i be fait it is fuppofed to contrafl from the air, and therefore 
many are of opinion, that the longer it is expofcd to the air 
before ,t is ufed, the better. The> lay it upon the grafs 
ground, in fome places, three or four years before they plow 
it up ; and when they cover the arable lands with Marie, 
they will not plow, in many places, to more than an inch 
deep, that they may not bury it. Markham, indeed, is of a 
contrary opinion, and would have it buried deep, that the 
iun may not draw out its virtue. The Maries of different 
places are in themfelves fo different, that both thefe opinions 
r, Tb'l '!! ?*?' the MarUs of Su fl'^ being found to fuc- 
andthof f.^ bu ™ dd 3. c I>' « foon as taken from the pit ; 
and thofe of the north of England feldom dnin„ m „rh <™S ,„ 
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era harrow in the Marie, juft before they plow the land 6 
which is a very good way to mix it perfectly. Cole feed, 
clover, and all kinds of hay plants, grow well upon marled 
lands. Lands feated on Marie are ufually very rich, tho' in 
their own nature cold and heavy. The deeper thefe lands 
are turned up in plowing, the better crops they will always 
yield. Mortimer's, Hufbandry, p, 95. 

It is a very material circumftance in the marling of land, to 
find out how much the land requires of this manure ; and 
till experience has thoroughly fhewn this, it is better to err 
in laying on too little, than too much ; becaufe the latter is 
a fault not to be remedied. It is to be obferved alfo, that 
Marie never makes fo great an improvement on land the firft 
year, as it does afterwards. 

In Stafrordfhire they lay two hundred load of Mark upon an 
acre of land of the common kind j but where the foil is black, 
loofe, andlandy, or full of worms, they will lay on three or four 
hundred load to an acre ; it being a rule with them, that this 
fort of foil cannot be marled too much. If the mould be thin, 
the Iefs Marie does; if deep, itmuft have the more. 
'Tis beft fowing of marled lands under furrow ; becaufe if 
thefe lands are well hufbanded, they will be very mellow and 
hollow, which will occafion the earth's finking from the roots 
of the corn, if it ftand too high. If Marie faddens land, or 
makes it ftifF or binding, it muft be well dunged, and laid 
down for grafs. In Staftbrdfhire, after their land is marled, 
their way is to take the crops following. After the firft crop 
of wheat is off, they plow in the wheat ftubble in December, 
and if the weather proves frofty, to mellow it, they do not 
plow it again till April. They then fow it with barley, al- 
lowing three bufhels of feed to an acre. The common pro- 
duce of this Is thirty bufhels. After this they fow peafe, for 
which they plow only once in the February following, allow- 
ing only three bufhels of feed to an acre, as in the barley. 
Next after this, if they intend fix crops, they fow wheat again 
upon the peafe crop ; the fifth crop is barley again ; and the 
fixth year's crop is red oats. Some fow two or three crops 
more, when the ground has been well marled, but that is 
much better let alone. 

In digging for the Marie they ufe in manuring their lands in 
Ireland, they meet with foffile horns, and other curious 
foflils. The Marie always lies in the bottoms of low bogs. 
It is never met with in any other places, and is found by 
boring with augurs made for that purpofe. It ufually lies at 
five, feven, or nine foot depth. The obtaining it in many 
places is attended with very confidcrable expences, in drain- 
ing off the water. The manner of digging it is this : They 
employ fix able labourers, and a fupernumerary ; and thefe 
cut up a hole of twelve foot fquare, which is fuppofed a pit 
that this number of men can manage in one day. Two men 
dig, two throw it up, and two throw it by, and the fuper- 
numerary man fupplies defecls on all occafions. For the firft 
three foot they dig through a fuzzy earth, fit for making of 
turf or fuel. Under this lies a ftratum of gravel, of about 
half a foot. Under this often, for three foot more, there is 
a more kindly mofs, which would make better fuel. This 
lower ftratum of turf is always full of foffile wood, which is 
ufually fo foft, that the fpade cuts as eafily through it, as 
through the earth it lies in. Under this, for about three in- 
ches, is found a feries of leaves, principally of the oak ; thefe 
appear very fair to the eye, but fall to pieces on touching ; and 
this ftratum is fometimes interrupted with vaft heaps of feed, 
which feem to be broom or furz-feed. In fome places there 
appear berries of different kinds ; and mothers, feveral fpecies 
of fea plants, all lying in the fame confufed manner as the 
oak leaves. Under this vegetable ftratum, there lies one of 
blue clay, half a foot thick, and ufually full of fea {hells. 
This blue clay is not fo tough as common clay, but is thrown 
carefully up, and ufed as Mark in fome places. Under this 
always appears the right Marie ; the ftratum of this is ufually 
from two to four foot thick, and fometimes much more. 
Phil. Tranf. N°. 394. p. 122. 

This Mark looks like buried lime, and is fullofihclls ; which 
are ufually of a fmall fize, and of the perwihckle kind j but 
there are feveral other forts, at times, found among them. 
Among this Mark, and often at the very bottom of it, are 
found great numbers of very large horns of the deer kind, 
which are vulgarly called elks horns. Thefe, where they 
join to the head, are thick and round j and at that join- 
ing there grows out a branch, which is about a foot long, 
and feems to have hung juft over the creature's eyes ; it 
grows frill round for about a foot above this, and then fpreads 
broad, and terminates in branches long and round, turning 
with a fmall bind. The labourers are obliged to work in a 
hurry in all thefe pits, fo that they feldom bring them out 
whole. There are alfo, at times, found the leg bones, and 
other parts of the fkeletons of the fame beafts ; but this more 
rarely, only a few together, and but in few places. 
Marle, in medicine, is efleemed an aftringent, and given as 
fuch in diarrhceas, dyfenteries, and haemorrhages j the red 
kind is preferred for the laft intention, though the difference 
is hardly worth regarding. The Germans give it alfo in fe- 
vers, in convulfions, and particularly in epileptic cafes j alfo 
in internal bruifes. 
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/>/« Marle, In husbandry, a name given by the people of 
Staffordfhire to a reddifh Marie, that breaks into i'mall fquare 
pieces like dice, or elfe into thin flakes, in the manner of 
lead ore, and looks fmooth on the furface. This is a good 
manure, and the way of judging which of it is bell, is to ex- 
pofe it to the air in rainy weather, or to put it in water. That 
which moulders fooneft to powder in the air, and breaks 
quickeft in the water, is fure to be the beft, and proves very 
beneficial to land. 
MARLINE, aboard a fhip, is a fraall line made of hemp un- 
twifted, that it may be the more gentle and pliable : Its ufe is 
to feize the ends of ropes from farcing out. They ufe it alio 
to feize the ftraps at the arfe (as they"call it) or lower end of 
the block. 
MARLING a Sail, is when being fo ript out of the bolt rope, 
that it cannot be fewed in again, the fail is fattened by a 
Mar tint, put through the eye-let holes, made in it for that 
purpofe, unto the bolt rope. _ 
MARMARYG/fE, a word ufed by the old writers in medicine 
to exprefs fparks of fire, or the appearance offuch flaftung be- 
fore the eyes hi fome diforders. 
MARMORA, Marbles, in natural hiftory. See the article 

Marble. 
MARMORARIA, in botany, a name given by fome authors 

to the brancha urfina, 
MARMORATA Aurium, a term ufed by fome authors to ex- 
prefs ear-wax. 
MARMORELLA, in botany, a name by which fome authors 

have called agrimony. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
MARMOREUS Tartarus, a word ufed by fome authors to ex- 
prefs the hardeft kind of the calculus, or ftone in the human 
bladder. See the article Stone, 
MARMOTTE, Marmotta, the mountain rat, a creature very 
common in many parts of Europe, and frequently carried 
about as a {hew by the poor Savoyards. It is of the fize of a 
leveret, or between that of the hare and the rabbit ; and is 
larger bodied than a cat, but much fhorter legged. Its whole 
figure and appearance are like the common rat, whence it has 
its name. Its furr is much harder or harfher than that of the 
rabbit, and its colour a reddifh tawney, fometimes lighter, 
fometimes darker ; the end of its tail is back. Its eyes are large 
and prominent, and its ears fhort, and feeming as if cut off. 
It has two large teeth at the front of each jaw, as the fquirrel, 
and other creatures of this kind, and thefe are not white, but 
yellow, as in the beaver. Its nofe and mouth are adorned 
with a large number of black whifkers, making a fort of 
beard. The tail is about five inches long, and the legs are 
thick, and thefe and the belly are covered with long hair. Its 
toes are difpofed as in the bear, and its claws are very Ions; 
and ftrong, by means of which it digs the earth very readily. 
It makes great ufe of its hinder legs, and fometimes walks on 
them in an erecl: pofture. Its back always appears very fleftiy 
and fat, tho' the reft of the body be ever fo lean ; but this is 
Jiot real fat, but a provifion made by nature to guard the ani- 
mal from cold. Ray, Syn. Quad. p. 221. 
They will play with one another in the manner of kittens, 
and make a foft and not difagreeable noife on thofe occafions ; 
but when they are provoked, or when they are affedted, as 
they always are by a change of weather, they make a very 
fhrill and difagreeable fqueaking. They feed on vegetables, 
and are very fond of the roots of feveral plants ; they are very 
fond alfo of milk, butter, and cheefe. They fit on their 
buttocks to eat, and ufe their fore-feet as hands to reach their 
food to their mouths, in the manner of the fquirrel. T'hey 
lie hid in the winter in holes which they dig in the earth, and 
fleep away a great part of that feafon. They make their 
holes in a very nice and artful manner, and make themfelves 
a bed of ftraw, and other foft matters, that they may lie the 
fofter and the warmer. It is a creature eafity bred up tame, 
and will be perfectly good-humour' d and familiar, but it hates 
dogs. 

Its legs are very robuft and ftrong, and it digs extremely 
quick. It runs but flowly on even ground, fo that a man 
may overtake it ; but if it once gets into the earth, it is faid, 
it will burrow fafter than a man with a fpade can dig after it 
to take it. 

This animal, in Poland, is faid to herd in large communities, 
and be governed by a regular policy, making war with par- 
ties of its own fpecies from other places, and taking fpies and 
ilaves, and keeping them for the moft fervile ufes ; particu- 
larly in the carrying in their provifion for the winter, which 
they lay on the bellies of thefe ilaves, firft laying them on 
their backs, and then drawing them along with the load, in 
manner of a cart or waggon. 
MAROGUS, a word ufed by Paracelfus to exprefs a very 

powerful narcotic. 
MARQXJE (Cycl.)— Letters o/M ahqve. Seethe artidePRizE. 
MARRIAGE (Cycl.) — The people in Java marry and have 
children at nine or ten years old, and the women leave child- 
bearing before they are thirty ; and at Tunquin there are wo- 
men common to any that will hire them, at eight or nine 
years of age. 

Potter gives a large account of the feveral ceremonies ob- 
ferved by the Greeks in their Marriages. The Spartans were 
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not permitted to marry till they arrived at their full ftrength. 
The reafon affigned for this cuitom by Lycurgus, was, that 
the Spartan children might be ftrong and vigorous : And the 
Athenian laws are faid to have once ordered, that men fhould 
not marry till thirty-five years of age. Potter, Archasol. 
Grxc. 1. 4. c. 11. T. 2. p. 263. feq. 
Moft of the Grecian ftates, efpecially fuch as made any fi- 
gure, required their citizens mould match with none but citi- 
zens. The ufual ceremonies in promifing fidelity was kiffing 
each other, or giving their right hands, which was a general 
form of ratifying all agreements. Before the Marriage could 
be folemnized, the gods were to be confulted, and their 
affiftance implored by prayers and facrifices, which were of- 
fered to fome of the deities that fuperintended thefe affairs, 
by the parents, or neareft relations of the perfons to be mar- 
ried. When the victim was opened, the gall was taken out 
and thrown behind the altar, as being the feat of anger and 
malice, and therefore the averfion of all the deities who had 
the care of love, as well as thofe who became their votaries. 
For the particularities relating to the bride and bridegroom, 
fee the articles Bride and Bridegroom. 
The ceremonies of the Spartan Marriages being different 
from all others, deferve to be mentioned at length, as related 
by Plutarch. " When the Spartans had a mind to marry, 
'* their courtfhip was a fort of rape upon the perfons they had 
" a fancy for ; and thofe they chofe not tender and half- 
" children, but in the flower of their age, and full ripe for a 
" hufband. Matters being agreed between them, the Sfoft- 
" <p$vTpia, or woman that contrived and managed the plot, 
" fhaved off the bride's hair clofe to her fkin, diefled her up 
" in man's cloaths, and left her upon a mattrefi : This 
" done, the bridegroom entered in his common cloaths, 
" fober and compofed, as having fupped at his ordinary in 
" the common hall, and ftole as privately as he could into 
" the room where the bride lay, untied her virgin girdle, and 
" took her into his embraces. Having ftayed a ihort timer 
" with her, he returned to his comrades, with whom 
" he continued to fpend his life, remaining with them 
" as well by night as by day, unlefs when he ftole a Ihort 
" vifit to his bride; and that could not be done without a 
K great deal of circumfpecrion, and fear of being difcovered.; 
" Nor was me wanting (as may be fuppofed) on her part, to 
" ufe her wit in watching the moft favourable opportuni- 
" ties for their meeting, and making appointments when 
" company was out of the way. In this manner they lived 
16 a long time, infomuch that they frequently had children by 
" their wives before they faw their faces by day-light. The 
" interview being thus difficult and rare, ferved not only for 
" a continual exercife of their temperance, and furthered 
e( very much the ends and intentions of Marriage ; but was 
" a means to keep their paffion ftill alive, which flags and 
£E decays, and dies atlaft by tooeafyaccefs, and long conti- 
tc nuance with the beloved object." Potter, Archaeol. loc. 
cit. p. 295. feq. 

According to Mr. KerfTeboom's obfervations, there are about 
325 children born from 100 Marriages. See Phil. Tranf. 
N*. 468. Sea. 3. 

Mr. Kerfleboom, from his obfervations, eftimates the dura- 
tion of Marriages, one with another, as in the following 
table. 
Thofe whofe ages, taken together, make 

40 live together between 24 and 25 years, 
50 22 23 

60 23 21 

70 19 20 

80 17 18 

90 14 15 

10(5 12 13 

Phil. Tranf. N°. 468. Sea. 3. p. 319. 
MARROW (Cycl.) — The greater! part of the bones contain, 
in their large cavities or cells, this unctuous foft fubftance, 
which is more folid in fome, and more foft in others. This, 
while it lies in the cavities of the large bones, is more parti- 
cularly called Marrow ; when difperfed in the frnall cellulous 
cavities, it is commonly called the medullary juice. The 
Marrow of the large hollow bones is a mafs compofed of an 
infinity of frnall veiicles, or membranous cells, joined toge- 
ther, and communicating with each other, furniihed with 
blood-veffels and nerves, and filled with a fine fweet oily mat- 
ter. All thefe cells are furroimded by a fine membrane, 
which, like an internal periofteum, fticks cloie to the inner 
furface of the bone, by means of an infinite number of capil- 
lary veffels, and of feveral other kinds of very fmall filaments. 
The reticular fubftance of the bones runs through this medul- 
lary mafs, and, as it were, interlards it, and by this means 
fuftains it in the middle of the great cavities. The Marrow 
of the cellulous or cavernous fubftance of the bones, is di- 
vided by fmall bony fepta or plates, and by filaments of the 
reticular fubftance of the bones into a vaft number of veficles 
or membranous cells, which line the bony cells, and commu- 
nicate with each other. 

This cellular Marrow in the cavernous texture of fome bones, 
differs from that in the great cavities of others both in colour 
and confidence. It is liquid, and of a red colour throughout j 
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whereas the other is more folid, and is only red on its furface. 
This difference is owing to the blood-veffels which run thro' 
each membranous cell, whereas the Marrow in the great ca- 
vities Teems to he furnifhed with them in the common mem- 
brane only. Many of thofe medullary cells are likewife di- 
vided by the bony filaments of the cavernous fubftance; and 
thefe fmall filaments, as well as thofe of the reticular texture, 
are covered by portions of the medullary membrane, as by a 
periofteum. 

The medullary membranes may be feparated from the liquor 
which they contain, by fteeping the whole mafs in very hot 
water, and afterwards comprefling it by gentle degrees. But 
it is to both thefe fubftances, taken together, that the ana- 
tomifts give the common name of Marrow, not to either of 
them taken nngly. The medullary membrane is very fenft- 
ble, but not the juice, which is neceffary to be obferved, to 
underftand properly what is meant by the fenfibility of the 
Marrow. The Marrow, by its liquid and unctuous part, 
renders the bones in fome meafure pliable, and lefs brittle, as 
it continually pervades their fubftance in fmall degrees : This 
continues to old age, and then the bones; being deprived of 
their Marrow, become very brittle. 

In the bones of the oiTa innominata, there are no internal 
large cavities ; but their fubftance being ccllulous or caver- 
nous, they contain no medullary mafs, but their cells are all 
moiftened with a medullary juice, which diftils inceflantly 
through the membrane with which they are lined. In the os 
femefris the marrow lies in a large mafs, in the middle cavity 
of the bone, and in fmall diftinct clufters in the cells of each 
extremity. The firft is penetrated at different diftances by tire 
bony filaments, and is thereby fuftained in all violent motions 
and fhocks, as running, leaping, and the like. In the bones 
of the leg the difpofition is exactly the fame ; and in the bones 
of the foot, the Marrozu is fuitable to their internal ftructure, 
and is lodged in molecular, in the cavernous portions, and in 
maffes in thofe which have cavities to receive them. Thus 
the Marrozu of ail the tarfal bones is difperfed in moleculse, 
becaufe their internal ftructure is fpongy. In the metatarfal 
bones, and firft phalanges of the toes, it is difpofed in the 
fame manner as in the tibia and fibula, that is, it lies in mole- 
cular in the extremities, and in their middles in greater or leffer 
maffes, according to the fizes of the cavities. In the other 
phalanges, which are entirely fpongy, it is accordingly dif- 
pofed in molcculse. In the vertebrae, fternum, and ribs* 
the internal ftructure of all which is cellular and fpongy, the 
Marrow is contained only in fmall feparate portions, and is 
no other than a red medullary juice. The bones of the head 
alfo being in like manner cellular in their internal ftructure, 
contain alfo their Marrow, in like manner, in diftinct por- 
tions, and lying in membranous ceils in the diploe. Wirt- 
Jlcw's Anatomy, p. 118, 136, 150, 152. 
The tranfpiration of the unctuous matter of the Marrow is 
not confined to the time of the animal's life, it is even carried 
on in the dead carcafs, and is one great obftacle to the whiten- 
ing and cleaning the bones in a fkeleton ; for if there be not 
an opening made at one end of a bone, and the Marrow 
waffled out of the whole bone at this aperture, by means of 
proper liquors injected with a fyringe, the bone, though 
made ever fo white at firft, will certainly turn yellow after- 
wards, by this tranfpiration of the Marrow contained within 
it, which certainly happens on the lead heat of the weather, 
or ofherwife. For this reafon it is alfo, that the workmen 
who ufe bones always cut them longitudinally in two, and 
take out all the Marrow, and even all the fpongy fubftance 
of the bone, which might be fuppofed to contain it, otherwife 
they know that the heat of any one's hand will turn their 
works yellow, tho' ever fo white when firft made. It is to be 
obferved, that there are in the hollow bones feveral fmall aper- 
tures thro' which there pafs blood-veffels, which go from the 
membrane enclofmg the Marrow ; whence it appears that the 
bones are indeed nourifhed from within as well as from with- 
out, though that be not by the Marrow, but by the blood- 
veffels only : Thus the two tables of the fkull are evidently 
nourifhed ; the external one by the veffels of the pericranium, 
and the interior by the branches of thofe veffels which are 
fpread along the dura mater. 

It has been fuppofed that the quantity of Marrow increafed in 
the bones according the increafe of the moon ; but this has 
been found a wholly erroneous opinion, the increafe of the 
Marrow in all the bones depending on the quantity of nou- 
rishment and the ftate of reft which the creature is allowed. 
1 he fcnfation of the Marrow has been a point very varioufly 
ipoken of. When a limb has been taken off, and the Marrow is 
left bare, if any thing touch it roughly, the patient feels an 
exquiutc pain. Some had fuppofed that this fenfation might 
rather ar.fe from the membranes, than from the fubftance of 
toe Marrowy This, however, was put beyond all doubt by a 
S *°.. v ? r >' cniel Ration, performed before the Paris 
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other part whatever, and the creature, on this, expreiTcd as 
violent afcnlation of pain as from any of the former opera- 
tions : This was repeated feveral times, and always with the 
lame event ; fo that it is very evident that the Marrow is iri 
its natural ftate, highly fenfible of pain ; and how much 
more may it be fo in difiempered bodies ! Mem. Acad Par 
1700. 

The antients fuppofed that the Marrow ferved for the nou- 
rilhment of the bones ; and their reafons for believing it were 
that they faw no blood-veffels enter the fubftance of the bones,' 
by which they could be nourifhed, all the veffels of that kind; 
which they could difcover, going direflly into their cavities, 
where the blood they contained fecmed to undergo a fort of 
concoction; which converted it into Marrow, and by that 
means rendered it fit nutriment for the bones ; and they ob- 
ferved, in proof of this, that the longer any bone was, and 
the more violent ufes it was intended for, the larger was its ca- 
vity for the containing this nutritious matter. 
Thefe reafons, though they carry a great fhew of probability, 
yet are eafily refuted by accurate obfervation. We fee, in 
young fubjects, a vaft number of blood-veffels diftributed thro' 
the fubftance of the bones, the texture of which, at that time, 
is lax and fpongy. It is alfo to be obferved, that there are 
many bones in the human body, as well as in brutes, which, 
according to this fyftem, could not be nourifhed at all, fince 
they contain no Marrow. Of this kind alfo are the horns of 
deer, and many other creatures, which, tho' they contain no 
Marrow, yet grow very vigoroufly. There are alfe other 
bones which are hollow, yet are only cloathed with a glandu- 
lous membrane ; fuch are the cavities between feveral parts of 
the two tables of the fkull : And in the elephant, the foliaceous 
bones, which are in the place of the diploe, contain no Mar- 
row, and are only covered with a membrane, which has fe- 
veral blood-veffels fcattered through it. The hollows of thofe 
bony fubftances alfo which compofe the claws of crabs, lob- 
fters, and the like, contain no Marrow, but only the muf- 
cles, whofe office it is to move thofe parts ; and yet all thefe 
grow, and are nourifhed, as well as thofe bones which con- 
tain ever fo much Marrow in their cavities. In fine, it may 
be well concluded, that it is not for the fake of containing 
Marrow, that the bones are made hollow, but merely that 
they may be lighter, and more fit for motion. Mem. Acad. 
Par. 1700. 

Obfervation gives abundant proofs, that a great quantity of 
the Marrow continually tranfpires through the folid fubftance 
of the bones, and in this action it is of great ufe, though not 
in the nourifhing, yet in the preferving the bones, its oily and 
unctuous matter foftening the rigid fibres of which the bone is 
compofed, and rendering them more fupple, foft, and flexile, 
and confequently the whole bone much lefs liable to break 

MARRUBIASTRTJM, baftard Horehound, in botany, the 
name of a genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : 
The flower confifts of one leaf, and is of the labiated kind! 
The upper lip is hollowed in the manner of a fpoon, and the 
lower is lightly divided into three fegments. The piftil arifes 
from the cup, and is fixed, in the manner of a nail, into thc 
hinder part of the flower. It is furrounded alfo by four em- 
bryos, which afterwards become as many feeds of a roundifh 
fhape, ripening in a fort of open cafe, which was the cup of 
the flower. There is, befide thefe marks, alfo a peculiar face 
in the flower of this plant, .by which it is, at fight, diftin- 
guifhed from the galeopfis. 

The fpecies of Marrubiajlrum, enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 
fort, are thefe: 1. The common Marrubiajlrum, called by 
fome, the Germander-leav'd Ironwort, or Sideritis. 2. The 
marfh {linking Marrubiajtrum. 3. The white-flowered 
fideritis-leav'd MarruUafirwn, with prickly flower-cups. 4. 
The fideritis-leav'd Marrubiajlrum, with 'prickly cups, and 
yellow flowers, with edges of a blackifh purple. 5. The 
motherwort-leav'd Marrubiajlrum. 6. The American Mar- 
rubiajlrum; with the flowers collefled into heads, and with a 
fweet fmell like that of baum. 'Town. Inft. p. 196. 

MARRUBIUM, Horehound, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower con- 
fifts of one leaf, and is of the labiated kind ; the upper lip ftands 
erect, and is divided into two horns ; the lower is divided into 
three fegments. The piftil arifes from the cup, and is fixed 
in the manner of a nail to the hinder part of the flower. It is 
furrounded by four embryos, which afterwards become four 
oblong feeds, and are contained in a fort of open capfule, 
which was before the cup of the flower. Tourn. Inft. p. 102. 
The fpecies of Horehound, enumerated by authors, are thefe : 
1. The common white Horehound. 2. The hairy white 
Horehound. 3. The broad and roundifh-leav'd exotic Hore- 
hound. 4. The fhort-leav'd white Horehound. 5. The 
narrow-leav'd white Horehound. 6. Thc procumbent Spanifh 
Horehound, with ftellated and prickly flower-cups. 7. The 
procumbent Spanifh Horehound, witli filky and filvery leaves. 
8. The ftinking Horehound, as we call it, is the balhte, a 
different genus of plants ; and the water Horehound, which is 
the lycopue, is alfo to be feen under its proper head. 
Marrubium is faid to be an attenuant and refolvent; it is 
famous for the relief it gives in moiit afthmas, and in all dif- 
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cafes of &e breaft and lungs, in which a thick arid vlfcous 
matter is the caufe. It is alfo capable of doing great good in 
many chronic complaints, where the caufe is of the fame 
kind. At prefent, however, it is very little ufed in the fhops. 
There ufed to be a compound fyrup of it, which is now out of 
ufe. See the article Asthma. 

MAR SHM ALLOW, Althaa, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are the fame with thofe of 
the mallow, excepting that this has hairy or hoary leaves. See 
the article Mallow. 

The fperies of Althaa or Marjlimallow, enumerated" by 
Mr. Tournefort, are thefe : i. The common Marjhmallow. 
the Althaa of all the old medicinal writers. 2. The angular- 
leav'd Marjhmallow. 3. The rounder-Ieav'd Marjhmallow. 
4. The fhort blunt-lea v'd Marjhmallow. 5. The round- 
leav'd hoary fhrubby Marjhmallow. 6. The great-flowered 
Marjhmallovj. 7. The fharp-pointed-leav'd tree Marjh- 
mallow, with fmaller flowers. 8. The round-leav'd Spanifh 
tree Marjhmallow. 9. The Portugal tree Marjhmallozu, with 
round undulated leaves. 10. The larger-leav'd lefs hairy 
Portugal tree Marjhmallow. 11. The Venetian fea tree 
Marjhmallow, the common malva arborea of authors. r2. 
The French tree fea Marjhmallow. And 13. The Spanifh 
Marjhmallow, with undulated leaves. Town. Inft. p. 97, 
The parts of Althaa, ufed in medicine, are the leaves and 
roots. The leaves, by deco£tion, afford a foft mucilaginous 
fubftance, good in all complaints arifing from acrimony ; of 
great fervice in dyfenteries, &c. where the mucus of the in- 
teftines is raked off", and in many kinds of colics. It Is alfo 
found of ufe in obftructions of the urinary paflages, ftrangu- 
ries, heat of urine, &c. and is, by fome, held a great fecret 
for the cure of a gonorrhoea. Ray and others alfo fpeak of it 
as a peroral ; of ufe in coughs, and alfo pleurifies. 
Marjlmiallow root is a very valuable medicine, It is emollient 
and diuretic, and gives great relief in diforders of the kidneys 
and bladder, whether arifing from acrimony of the urine or 
gravel. It is good alfo in all diforders of the breaft and lun^ , 
arifing from a thin acrimonious phlegm. In both which cafes, 
a decocKon of the frefli root is the beft way of giving it. In 
diarrhceas and dyfenteries, a ftrong decoction of Marjhmallow- 
root, given clyfterwife, is alfo of great ufe. Externally, in 
form of a cataplafm, it is excellent for foftening and maturating 
hard tumours. 

The fyrup of Marjhmallows, is lefs efficacious than the deco- 
ction ; on account of the fugar in the former, which makes an 
improper mixture with medicines of the mucilaginous kind. 
Ointment of Marjhmallows, called JJnguentum Dialthaa^ is 
applied to tumours and inflammations, as an emollient and 
fuppurative ; which qualities it derives from the mucilage of 
the plant, being boiled a long time with the oil, before any of 
the other ingredients are mixed. 

The Emplajlrum Diachylon receives much of its virtue from 
the fame plant. 

The Althaa of the antients was plainly a different plant from 
that which we call by that name. Our Althaa, or Marjli- 
mallow, is a very common plant, and grows in watery places, 
principally near the fea ; but the Althaa of the antients was a 
Scarce herb, and grew in the barren defarts of Arabia, Afia, 
and the ifland of Sicily. Theophraftus fays it was found in no 
other place. The Arcadians called it, the wild Mallow ; and 
only the people who ufed it in medicine called it Althaa. 
Theophraftus gives us this account of it, and adds, that its 
flowers are yellow; a circumftance in which it wholly differs 
from any of the accounts of later authors of the Marfnmallow, 
and from the plant itfelf, which we know by this name, its 
flowers being white. Diofcorides gives the fame account of 
the colour of the flower, and adds, that it was like a rofe in 
fhape : And other authors (ay, that its flower was like a rofe, 
but do not mention whether that likenefs confiffed in the fhape 
or colour. Others have recorded the liknefs of a rofe, and 
applied it to the colour of this flower, calling it a little flower, 
of the pale colour of a rofe. Thefe authors may, probably, 
have adapted the defcriptions of the antients, in the cafe of the 
rofe-like flower, to the common Marjlmiallow of our times ; 
but the defcriptions, as we find them in the antients, feem ra- 
ther to refer us to the Abutihn, or yellow Mallow kind, than 
to our own Althaa. Theophrejl. 1. g. c. 15. See the arti- 
cle Abutilon. 

MARSHY Lands, a name given by our farmers to a fort of 
pafture land, or grazing ground, which lies near the fea, 
rivers, or fens. 

As to lands lying near rivers, the great improvement of them 
is their being overflowed, which brings the foil of the uplands 
upon them, fo that they need no other mending, though kept 
conftantly mowed. The great inconveniency of thefe lands, 
is their being fubject to floods, which high hills near the fides 
of rivers, and the long courfe of them, befpeak to be frequent. 
And though the richeft land generally lies near fuch rivers, yet 
there is the greateft. danger of the crops being fpoiled, efpe- 
ciallywhen they are not enclofed ; and therefore cannot be 
fed with cattle. This, when feeding bears any thing of a 
price, would be the very beft way of managing thefe uncer- 
tain lands ; and enclofing them would be highly beneficial, on 
this account. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
The MarJIi- lands in Lincolnfliire, and many other parts pf 
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England, produce a fort of grafs, which feeds fheep in a better 
manner than that of almoft any other land, in regard to their 
fize, and the quantity of wool. The fheep about Grimfby, 
and fome other places in this county, produce fuch lufty wool, 
or, as they call it, wool of fo large a ftaple, that three or four 
fleeces ufually make a tod of twenty-eight pound weight. Se- 
veral hundred loads of this wool are yearly carried from thefe 
places to Norfolk, Suffolk, and other parts of the kingdom, 
for the cloth manufacturers. They fend this in large packs, 
which they call pockets, each containing about five and 
twenty hundred weight. Phil. Tranf. N°. 223. 
When Marjh-hnAs lie flat, it is neceffary for the owner to 
keep all the water he can from them. The fea water, in par- 
ticular, is to be kept from them as much as poflible ; and this 
is ufually done at a very great expence, by high banks and 
walls. 

Two things greatly wanting in thefe lands in general, are good 
fhelter for the cattle, and frefli water. The careful farmer may, 
however, in a great meafure, obviate thefe, by digging, in 
proper places, large ponds to receive the rain water, and by 
planting trees and hedges in certain places toward the fea, 
where they may not only afford fhelter to the cattle, hut 
keep off the fea breezes, which often will cut off the tops of 
all the grafs in thefe places, and make it look as if it had been 
mowed. 

Thefe lands fatten cattle the fooncft of any, and they preferve 
fheep from the rot. It would be a great advantage to them, 
if there were raifed, in the middle of every large Marjli, 
banks of earth in a crofs, or in the form of two femicirclcs, 
and thefe planted with trees ; thefe would ferve as a fhelter for 
cattle, let the wind blow from what quarter it would, and 
would foon repay the expence of making. Mortimer's Huf- 
bandry. 

There are, in different parts of England, very large quanti- 
ties of land upon the fea coafts that would be worth taking in, 
though no one has yet thought of doing it. The coafts about 
Bolton, Spalding, and many other parts of Lincolnfliire, give 
frequent inftances of this, where the fea falls from the land, 
fo that on the outfide of the fea walls, on the owfe, where 
every tide the fait water comes, there grows a great deal of 
good grafs, and the owfe is firm to ride upon when the water 
is upon it. 

This owfe, when taken in, hardly finks any thing at all, and 
they dig the walls from the outfide of it, all the earth they 
are made of being taken from thence, and the fea, in a few 
tides, filling it up again: And though the fea, at high water, 
comes only to the foot of the bank, yet once in a year or two 
fome extraordinary tides go over the banks, though they are 
ten foot high. Thefe banks are fifty foot broad at the bottom, 
and three foot at the top ; and the common price of making 
them is twenty-fix (hillings a pole, the earth being all carried 
in wheel-barrows, and the face toward the fea, where the 
greateft Hope is, being turfed. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

MARSILjEA, in botany, the name by which Linnjeus has 
called the pepper-grafs, called by the Englifh botanifts, gra- 
menpiperinum; by Vaillant and others, pilularia; znd°fa!- 
vinia by Micheli. The characters are thefe : It is one of the 
cryptogamia, or thofe plants which perform their fructification 
in fecret. The male flowers are very numerous, and ftand on 
the leaves without any pedicles. Thefe have no cup, but are 
each only a Angle filament, or receptacle, of a hemifpherico- 
convex form, with four pointed anthera, which are long, 
creft, and fpirally twitted. The female part of the frudifica- 
tion has no cup or petals, but confifts of a round quadrilocular 
fruit, which contains a vaft number of roundifh feeds. Lin- 
nxi Gen. Plant, p. 508. Micheli-, p. 58. Vaill. Bot. Par. 
15. 6. See the article Pilularia. 

MARSUIN, in zoology, a name by which many have called 
the phoazna or porpejfe, a fifh too often confounded with the 
dolphin. WillugbbyVm.. Pifc. p. 31. See the articles Del- 
phtnus and Phocjena. 

MARSUPf ALE, in natural hiftory, a name given by Tyfon to 
the creature commonly called, the pojfum, or opojfum. The 
peculiar diilinaion of this creature from all others, is its hav- 
ing a pouch, or marfupium, under its belly, into which it re- 
ceives its young in time of danger. This has given occafion 
to its name Marfttpiale, but it is more generally called opojfum. 
See the article Opossum. 

MARSUPIALIS Mufculus, in anatomy, a name given by Cow- 
per, and fome others, to a mufcle of the thigh, called alfo by 
fome, burfalis. It is that mufcle, called by Albinus, Win- 
dow, and the generality of modern authors, obturator internus. 

MARSUPIUM Carneum, in anatomy, a name given by Spige- 
lius, Cowper, and fome other authors, to certain mufcles of 
the thigh, called by the French writers, let petits jumeaux, 
and by Albinus, gemini. Vefalius does not efleem them fepa- 
rate mufcles, _ but calls them only cornea portimies deeimo 
femur moventium mufeulo attenfa, flefhy portions affixed to 
the tenth mufcle of the thigh. 

Riolan, who calls the pyriformis, or pyramidal mufcle of the 
thigh, the quadrigeminus, or quadrigemimis prior, calls thefe 
the quadrigemini fecundi &• tertii. They are fometimes diftjnet, 
fometimes they grow together. 

MARTEAU, the name given by French naturalifts to a pecu- 
liar fpecies of oylter, called alfo molltum by others. It is one 
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of the moft curious fliclls in the world. Its figure is that of 
3 hammer, with a very long head, or rather of' a pick-ax. It 
has a body of moderate thick tiefs, and two long arms. It is 
of a brownifh colour, with a beautiful tinge of a violet blue. 
Notwithftanding the ftrange fliape ofthefe (hells, they cloip 
very exactly. See the article Ostrea. 

MARTIALES Flores. Seethe article Klores Martiaks. 

MARTES, the Martin, or Martlet, in the hiftory of quadru- 
peds, the name of a creature of the weafel kind, called alfo 
bv fome Pogua. There are two fpecies of this creature, the 
one called the Martes Abietum, or fir Martin, the other 
the Martes Fagorum, or beech Martin. The beech Martin 
is diftinguifhed from the other by having a larger and blacker 
tail, and being all over of a darker colour, and by being 
white on the throat, whereas the others arc yellow ; but the 
fpecies are fcarce kept up diftinct, the creatures mixing with one 
another in the breed. When diftimSt, the beech Martin is 
found to be a much tamer creature than the other, and may 
be kept about houfes like a cat ; and often lives of its own 
accord about houfes, and among old walls. Their fkins 
make a valuable furr ; and that of the fir Martin, or yel- 
low kind, is much the moft valuable. Ray's Syn. Quad. 
The Martin is of the fize of a cat, but longer bodied ; its 
legs alfo are fhortcr, and its claws lefs fharp, and fhorter. Its 
whole body is covered with hair of a yellowifh black, except 
only the throat, which, in the beech Martin, or tame kind, 
is white ; and in the wild kind, or fir Martin, yellow. Its 
teeth are fharp and ftrong, and the dog-teeth, in particular, 
ftand out a great way. 

Gefner once kept one of the beech Martins tame like a dog, 
which would go out with him, and run about to the neigh- 
bours houfes, always returning carefully home again, and 
would play like a cat, lying on its back, and biting in jeft, 
but never hurting any thing. Gefner, dc Quad. 
This creature leaves fo ftrong a fcent, that the hounds, when 
out in a morning, will often take it, and make a noble cry. 
The chace, in this cafe, is very good while it lafts, but it is 
very perplexed ; for the creature is not able to run long ; and 
when fhe is tired, fhe gets up into a tree ; the hounds often 
lofe her on this occafion; but if fhe is fpied up in the tree, 
file is to be hunted down with flicks, &c, When killed, the 
hounds are not to be fufFered to eat her flefh, for it is un- 
wholefome. See Tab. of Quadrupeds, N°. 22. 

MARTICHORA, in natural hiftory, the name given by the 
antient Greeks to the animal which we call the Mantichora 
or Man-tyger. See the article Mantichora. 

MARTIN, in zoology. See the article Martes, fupra. 

MARTINAZZO, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of water 
fowl, of the larus or gull kind, and called by the Dutch, the 
burgomafter of Greenland; by theCornifh people, the waggeH, 
or the greet grey gull. Itis a large bird, ufually weighing a pound 
and half. It is all over of a mottled colour of brown, grey, 
and white ; but is much darker on the back than on the belly. 
The back and wing feathers are all brown in the middle, and 
grey at the edges ; but thofe of the rump are moftly white. 
They fay that this gulf will follow the fmaller lari, and perfe- 
cute and terrify them till they void their food in excrements 
halfdigefted, which he afterwards picks up, efteeming it bet- 
ter than frefh food. Ray's Ornithology, p. 266. 

MARTINO Pefcatore, in ichthyology, a name given by Sal- 
vian, and fome others, to the Rana Pijcatrix of authors ; 
the lopbius of Artedi. See the article Lophius. 

MARTIOBARBULI, among the Romans, a defignation gi- 
ven to foldiers, who carried leaden balls to aimoy the enemy 
with. Pitifc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 

MARTIORA, orMARTicoRA, in natural hiftory, the name 
which the antient Greeks gave to the animal which the Ro- 
mans called Mantichora, and we, from a corruption of that 
^ ora » the man-tyger. See the article Mantichora. 

MARTIS Arbor. Befide the common Arbor Marth, which 
is but a poor refemblance of the Arbor Diana?, Mr. Lemery 
has found a method of making a faline or vitriolic one, which 
XS u- if r ^r Cr k eaut y than any other metallic vegetation, and 
which differs from the generality of them, in that it is pro- 
duced above the furface of the liquor, not under it, and bu- 
ried m a fluid as they are. Mem. Acad. Par. 1707. 
rhe method by which he firftmadethis beautiful production was 
this : He difTolved fteel filings in fpirit of nitre, and addino- to 
the folution oil of tartar per deliquium, when the fermentation 
was over, there arofe beautiful vegetations above the furface 
of the liquor, many of which exprcflcd trees and plants, not 
only m their leaves and branches, but even in their roots, the 
imall fibres which reprefent them in this vegetation bein<r 
truly hollow, and feeming to ferve the office of roots in con- 
veying up the fluid matter to the other parts, there to con- 
denle into leaves and branches. 

In the making the folution of iron for this procefs, there is al- 
ways a great quantity of red vapours thrown up out of the 
niouth of the vefiei ; if thefe are faved, by making the folution 
in a cucm-bit , they are found to be a weak fpirit oY nitre, im- 
be Sr 3 orr hth , e ™&Y"*'™*i ^d this fpirit ferves much 
better for the making this Arbor Martis than the plain fpirit 
Mr. Lemery observing this, diftilled fpirit of nitre on purpofe 



for this ufe, from a folution of a large quantity- of iron ki the 
fame fpirit. 

This new fpirit evidently contained many of the fulphureous 
particles of the iron, and produced infinitely more beautiful 
vegetations than the plain kind. Nor is it wonderful that it 
fhould do fo, fincethe fuccefs of the procefs feems wholly to 
depend on the quantity of the fulphur of iron which is con- 
cerned in it. The folution of iron in fpirit of nitre, whether 
the common kind, or this prepared on purpofe for this vegeta- 
tion, is of a reddifh colour, and when the oil of tartar is 
mixed with it, the vegetation is more or lefs perfect according 
to the proportions, as will be learned by experiment, and very 
often the whole liquor, or nearly the whole, raifes itfelf up to 
the top of the vefiei in form of beautiful branches. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1707. 

The oil of tartar, when firft mixed with the folution, caufes 
an effcrvcfcence, and when this is over, the liquor becomes 
quiet and clear again, but is of a deeper red colour than be- 
fore. Soon after this the vegetations begin to form them- 
felves, by (mail cryftals, which appear upon the furface of 
the liquor. Thefe are extremely imall and flender, and they 
increafe in length continually by the addition of others at their 
bottoms, thrufting them farther up, till at length they form 
threads or filaments, which arife put of the furface" oftheli- 
liquor, and thence diverge and divaricate into all the beautiful 
variety of trees, bufhes, and herbs. Thefe nicely adhere to 
the internal furface of the glafs, and, when they have rifen to 
its verge, fall over it, and run down the outfide in the fame 
manner, fo as beautifully to reprefent vines, ivy, or other 
creeping plants running along a wall. Many of the firft 
formed filaments, in this cafe, encrcafe greatly in fize, often 
becoming, at length, as thick as a writing quill ; and thefe 
are always hollow within, and refcmble fo many pipes. They 
are fo arranged at the bottom of the glafs, round the furface of 
the liquor, as to fupport the reft of the vegetations. The 
Ieaft heat melts and deftroys all thefe vegetations ; barely 
touching them with the finger being fumcicnt to reiblve them 
into the liquor from which they arofe. 

The eflential fubftance of this beautiful vegetation is a mix- 
ture of iron with fait petrc. The differences in the time and 
manner of the formation of the branches, does not depend 
wholly upon the different proportions of the liquors, but fre- 
quently on the temperature of the air ; and fometimes on the 
fhape and fize of the veflels. When the vegetation is firft 
formed, it is ufually lefs beautiful and diftin£i than after- 
wards. This is owing to its being too humid, the abundant 
moifture fwelling the parts, and injuring their figure. When 
it is dried to a certain degree, it appears in all its beauty; 
and after this it ufually foon changes for the worfe, the leaves 
appearing as if faded, and their red colour being changed to a 
faint orange colour. 

The fame vegetations which have been once raifed, will not, 
on melting them in water, vegetate again ; but only form a 
number of flat and thin cryftals. This is the general event of 
the operation ; yet fometimes, when the folution has been 
fufFered to ftand till it acquires a deep red colour, a part of 
the falts will rife up from the furface, in fomething like their 
priftine form ; but this is only a fmall portion of the whole 
that does it, the greater part remaining at the bottom of the 
vefiei, inform of rigid cryftals. 

The author of this curious difcovery acknowledges that it was 
owing to accident ; for that he had a very different thing in 
his thoughts, when he mixed the oil of tartar with the folu- 
tion of iron ; but as fo beautiful an effect appeared, he was at 
the pains to vary all the ingredients, in different mixtures af- 
terwards, to try what differences would be produced. He 
mixed the volatile alkalis inftead of the fixed; other acids 
inftead of fpirit of nitre, and other metals inftead of iron, 
in the feveral proceffes, the events of which were as fol- 
low: 

Spirit of fill armoniac added to the folution inftead of oil of 
tartar, precipitates a yellow powder to the bottom of the vef- 
fel, but does not make the leaft tendency towards vegetating. 
Al! the other acids were tried alfo in the place of fpirit of nitre, 
and though all of them made the liquor begin to rife fooner 
than that, yet they only produced a faline cruft over the fur- 
face, without any tendency to vegetation. Nay, fpirit of 
nitre itfelf cannot form the vegetations, if impeded by a mix- 
ture of any of the other acids. Diftilled vinegar, ufed in- 
ftead of thefe acids of the mineral kingdom, produced only a 
a fet of cryftals which croffed one another, without any appear- 
ance of vegetation. Copper feemed the metal moft likely to 
fucceed inftead of iron, as being, of all the others, the moft ful- 
phureous ; but the event, on trial, by no means anfwered the 
expectation, and not the leaft tendency to vegetation was 
found on treating it in this manner. Copper and iron, mixed 
together, produced only a low and very poor vegetation, 
evidently (hewing that the copper did nothing but impede the 
iron from (hewing itfelf in its natural beauty. Quickfilver 
fuccceds no better than copper ; there is only formed, by long 
ftanding, a thin cruft upon the furface of the glafs, whence 
the liquor has evaporated, and the mercury is finally found 
precipitated to the bottom of the vefiei. Bifmuth was alfo 
G tried 
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tried with the fame circumftances, but without fuccefs. Mem. 
Acad. Par, 1707. 

Martis Lixivium, See the article Lixivium Martis. 

MARTLETT, in zoology, a name ufed by feme for the 
Martin, a creature of the weafel kind. See the article 
Martes. 

MARTNETS, in a fhip, fmall lines faftened to the leetch of 
a fail, being reeved through a block on the top-malt head, 
and coming down by the malt to the deck. Thofe Martneis 
Which belong to the top-fails are fattened after the fame way 
to the heads of the top-gallant mafts, but their fall comes 
down no farther than the top, when it is haled. The word 
is, top the Martmts ; i. e. hale them up. Their defign is, 
in furling the fail, to bring that part of the leetch which is 
next the yard-arm clofe up to the yard, that fo the fail may 
furl up the clofer. 

MARTYNIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe : The perianthium is compofed 
of one leaf, divided into five fegments, which are pointed at 
the ends, and ferrated at the fides ; three of thefe ftand erect, 
the other two are reflex. The flower confifts of one petal, 
and is of the bell-falhioncd kind. The tube is large, inflated, 
and open, and contains a honey juice in its bafe. The limb 
is fmall, and is nightly divided into five fegments, the lower 
of which is larger than the reft, and is more erect and ere- 
nated at the edges. The ftamina are four capillary and 
and crooked filaments, one pair of them being bent between 
the other, and returning back again \ and between the upper 
pair there appears the rudiment, as it were, of another fila- 
ment, which terminates in a point. The antherse are con- 
nected together, and bend toward each other at the points. 
The germen of the piftil is oblong, and placed beneath the 
cup. The ftyle is fhort and fimplc. The ftigma is flat. 
The fruit is an oblong, gibbous capfule, of a fquare figure, 
each fide having two furrows on it. It is pointed at each end, 
and, when fully ripe, opens at the top into two parts, and 
is found to enciofe four oblong feeds in a fort of fquare cafe 
or nucleus. The bending of the ftamina is a very fm gular 
thing in this plant ; but it does not happen till the apices have 
burft, and difcharged their farina. Linna:i Gen. Plant. 
p. 292. Martin. 1. 42. Hort. Malab. 9. 53. 
The plant called by Houfton mariynics /pedes, is properly 
another genus, and has been fmce defcribed by the accurate 
Linnaeus under the name of craniolaria* Houjlon, A. A. See 
the article Craniolaria. 

MARTZIAN, in the materia medica, a word formed by the 
modern Greek writers, to exprefs a fort of fea plant, ufed in 
painting, dying, &c. 

The word is formed of the Arabian name margian, by chang- 
ing the g into tz, a very common practice among thefe writers, 
and of which we have numerous other inftances. It is gene- 
rally fuppofed that the Margian of the Arabs, and confe- 
quently the Martzian of the Greeks, is coral. But all ac- 
counts' of the antients diiagree with this, and fhew that the 
plant, meant by thefe names, is the fucus thalajjius of the old 
Greeks, a red kind of fea weed, growing upon the rocks, 
and ufed in painting and dying. The antient Arabs all ufed 
the word in this fenfe. But the modern Greeks have been 
led away by the errors of the fucceffors to the Arabians ; fo 
that they ufe it as a name for coral. 

MARU, in botany, a" name by which Dodonxus and fome 
others have called the cerinthe, or honey-zvort. Ger. Emac. 
Ind. 2. 

MARUBIUM, Horchound, in botany, f$c. See the article 
Marrubium. 

MARVELL of Peru, a name given to the plant more ufually 
called jalap. See the article Jalap. 

There are many fpecies of this beautiful plant propagated in 
flower-gardens. They are all to be raifed by lowing their 
feeds in March, on a moderate hot bed. When they come 
up, they are to be tranfplanted to another hot bed, where 
they are to be fet at ten inches diftance ; and when they are 
grown to about a foot high, they are to be tranfplantcd Into 
pots filled with light earth, and fet in the fhade till they have 
taken root, after which they may remain abroad till October. 
The ftronger kinds fhould be then removed into the green- 
' houfe, where they muft be frequently watered during the 
winter, and rn fummer they muft be often pruned to keep 
them in fhape. 

They flower in June, and continue flowering till the froft 
prevents them. Some take up the roots when the ftalks are 
dead, and lay them up in fand till fpring, when they are 
planted again in pots, and plunged into a moderate hot bed 
to facilitate their taking root. And the plants, from the roots 
of the former year, will always flower much ftronger than 
the feedlings of the fame year's growth. Miller's Gardener's 
Diet. 

MARUM, the herb Majiic, in botany, a name given to one 
of thefpecies oithymbra. See the articleTHYMBRA. 
It is a plant very common with us in the gardens of the cu- 
rious, and is propagated by planting cuttings in any of the 
fummer months on a bed of frefh light rich earth, where 
they are to be carefully watered and fhaded till they have 
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taken root ; after Which they may be removed either into 
pots or borders. But the grcatclt dimcultv attending the 
keeping this plant, is the preserving it from cats, which will 
come a great way, and tear them to pieces. It is obferved* 
however^ that though thefe animals never fpare a plant that 
grows fingle, they will not meddle with it when planted in 
large clufters, which is indeed the only way to fave it. Mil- 
ler's Gardener's Diet. 

The common herb majiic is a cephalic, and is of fervice ui 
all diforders or the nerves. It has alio an aitringency, by 
means of which it is of fervice in hemorrhages of all kinds, 
particularly in profluvia of the menfes. 

MARYGOLD, Caltha, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of 
the radiated kind ; its difk is compofed of feveral flofcules, 
and its outer circle of fe mi -flofcules ; thefe are all placed upon 
the embryo feeds, and contained in a common cup. The 
The embrios finally become flat, crooked, and marginated 
capfules, containing a long (haped feed. 
The fpecies of Marygold, enumerated by Mr.- Tournefort, 
are thefe : r. The common Marygold, with pale yellow 
flowers. 2. The common Marygold^ with deeper yellow 
flowers. 3. The common Marygold, with reddiih yellow 
flowers. 4. The talleft many-flower'd Marygdd. 5. The 
common great many flower'd Marygdd. 6. The great 
many flower'd Marygold, with bright yellow flowers. 7. 
7 he great many flower'd Marygold, with honey-colour 1 d 
flowers. 8. The Marygold with bending flowers. 9. The 
great flower'd proliferous Marygdd. 10. The great prolix 
ferous Marygold^ with honey-col ourcd flowers, ir. The 
proliferous Marygold, with frnaller flowers. 12. The Mary- 
gold with variegated flowers. 13. The wild or field Mari- 
gold. 14. The fmalleft dwarf Marygold. 15. The African 
Marygold) with flowers white within, and of a violet blue on 
theoutfide. 16. The wild Portugal Marygold. 17. The 
woolly fea Portugal Marygold. fourti. Inft. p. 498. 
The flowers of the common Marygold are cordial and alexi- 
pharmic; they promote fweat, and are good to throw out the 
fmall-pox, or any other eruption. Thsy alfo promote the 
menfes, and are fo far aperient, that they are found of fer- 
vice in the jaundice, and in indurations of the fplcen. The 
midwives burn them under women whofe labour does not 
come on properly, and fuppofe they are of great virtue in 
promoting the pains. They alfo diftil a water from them, as 
a remedy for fore eyes J but thefe laft virtues are not fo well 
warranted. 

■African Marygold. See tlie article Tagetes. 

Com Marygold, See the article Chrysanthemum. 

Marjh Marygold. See the article Populago. 

Zoophyte Marygold, in natural hiftory, the name of a fpecies 
of fea animal, of a very beautiful kind, and of the nature of 
thofe commonly called Zoophytes, or plant animals, by the 
old iiaturalifts. In St. Lucy's parifh, in Barbadoes, there is 
a cave in which is a bafon of very clear fait water ; and in the 1 
midft of this bafon lies a ftorte, which has been for many 
years found to be the habitation of a great number of animals 
of this fpecies. 

The ftone is always covered with water ; and from fmall 
holes in its fides, in feveral parts, there appear, at all times of 
the year, a number of creatures reprefenting the flowers of 
fome of the radiated plants, and particularly of the common 
Marygold : They are yellow, and feem compofed of a very 
great number of petals. Thefe, in their natural ftatc, are 
all regularly and beautifully expanded ; but as foon as any 
thing diiturbs them, if it be only the motion of a ftick that 
comes within three or four inches of them, they in an inftantr 
clofe all the leaves up together, and the whole body, flower, 
ftalk and all, is retracted back into the hole of the ftone ; but 
if the water be left a few minutes undifturbed again, they 
will appear and expand themfelves in the former manner. 
When they are nicely obferved, there is a yet farther refem- 
blance of a flower in their ftructure ; for there arife from the 
center of the body certain oblong bodies, which very naturally 
refemble the ftamina arifing from the center of a flower ; but 
thefe have evidently the powers of animal limbs ; for they no 
fooner appear, but they dart themfelves about to the verge of 
the flower in feveral directions, and are plainly bufied in 
fcarch of prey. They are compofed of feveral joints, and 
the creature often makes them meet in the manner of a for- 
ceps, to lay hold of any thing it plcafes. Thefe pares, how- 
ever, feldom appear thus exerted any long time together, but 
are, after a time, received back into the body. 
T hefe arms may eaftly be conceived to be of u^e to draw in 
the prey within the compafs of the body of the animal ; and 
as foon as it is there, the fame contraction of the feveral rays 
which ferves them to eicape danger, and bury themfelves in 
the cavity of the ftone, will alio ferve to hold fait the prey till 
the creature has fed on it. 

Befide thefe large yellow radiated Zoophytes, the top of the 
ftone ufually affords a number of others of a blue colour, 
which ftand among a fort of vcficlcs of water bladders, dif- 
pofed like clufters of grapes. , Philof. Tranf. N°. 470. 
p. 591. 

Marygold 
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MaRYgold Flower, in zoology. See the article Regulus 
Crijtatus. 

MASARINO, in zoology, a name given by the Portugucfc, 
in the Brafils, to a large bird of the curlew kind, approach- 
ing tothe^ofe in fize; and more commonly known by its 
Brafilian name curicaca. See the article Curicaca. 

MASCHARADA, in the Italian muiic, is applied to mufic 
compofed for the geftures of pantomimesj buffoons, mi- 
mics, and fuch grotefque characters. 

MASLACH, the name of a medicine greatly in ufe among the 
Turks, and called alfo Anfon or Amphion. It is prepared 
principally of opium. They take a dram of it at a time, and 
fometimes two or three : They always ufe it when going to 
battle, and very often as a provocative to venery, as they do 
the crude opium. 

MASLIN. Seethe article Bullimony. 

MASORAH andMASORiTES. Seethe article CabbAlists. 

MASSALIS, a Word by which fome of the chemical writers 
have expreffed mercury. 

MASSIMA, in the Italian mufic, is a note or character made 
in a long fquare, with a tail to it j thus, t _|__' 'l • It con- 
tains eight femi-breves in common time. This character is 
difufedln the modern mufic, for they have found other ways 
to feparate the bars, and to mark the length of notes. 

MASTED. A Ihip is faid to be maflcd, when fhe has all her 
mads com pleat. 

Armed Mast, in a fhip, one that is made of more than one 
tree. 

Oiw-Masted, or TVz^-Masted, is faid of a fhip whofe 
marts are either too long or too big ; which makes her He too 
much down by the wind, and labour too much a- hull. 

Spending a Mast, at fea, is when it is broke by foul weather. 

Springing a Mast, at fea, is when it is cracked in any place. 

£/«<&>--Masted, or Ito-Masted Ships, fuch whofe Mafs 
are either too fmall, or too fhort : In which cafe fne cannot 
bear fo great a fail as fhould give her true way. 

MASTER (Cycl.)— Master of a Ship ofJVar, the next officer 
to a lieutenant ; he has under his care and direction every thing 
relating to the conducting and failing of the fhip, as to detcr- 
" mine the courfe fhe is to fail, command the failors, and give 
orders for {leering, trimming and failing the fhip. He is to 
keep the moft accurate account of the fhip's way, and be at all 
times able to give eftimate, or prick off her place on the true 
fea-chart ; and is allowed mates to affift him in his office. 
In: merchantmen the Majler is the chief officer. 

Master Load, in mining, a term ufed to exprefs the larger 
vein of a metal, in places where there are feveral veins in the 
fame hill. Thus it often happens, that there are feven, fame- 
times five, but more ufually three veins or loads, parallel to 
each other, in the fame hill. Ofthefethe middle vein is al- 
ways greatly the largeft. This is called the Majler Load; 
and the others which lie three, two, or one, on each fide of 
mis, are called the concomitants of the Majler Lead. 
The general breadth of tile Mafter Loads, in Cornwall, is 
from three to feven foot. They are fcldom larger than this, 
except in certain peculiar places, as where all the veins meet 
together, as they fometimes do, and form a knot, from 
■which they feparate again, and each takes its peculiar courfe. 
The fize of fuch a knot is not eafily determined, and it is 
ufually very rich in tin, or the other metal of the mine. The 
feveral parts, even of the Majler Load* are not at all regular 
in breadth, but from fix foot, it will, in fome places, dwin- 
dle to one foot, or even to an inch broad, in a very final! 
fpace; but the miners are not difheartcned at this, for they 
know it will foon grow wider again, unlefs really worked 
out. Phil. Tranf. N°. 69. 

The Majler Lvad ufually lies in a hard rocky of fhelfy ftra- 
tum, made up of metalline matter, fpars, mundic, and 
other unprofitable fubltances, or weeds, as the miners call 
them, and is, as it were, all along a continued rock; but 
has many veins and joints, as they are called. In fome places 
the matter in which the ore lies is fofter, and then it is much 
more eafily worked. In Cornwall they ufually allow two 
fliovcl-men to three beele-men or pickers ; but where the 
load runs in a fofter fubftance, there muft be a greater pro- 
portion of the fhovellers or carriers away. 
There is generally water found about the Loads of the metal. 
In moft places it is met with at fome feet deep from the 
toady furface ; and it often runs through the heart of the Load, 
not in a direct channel, but windin^y, in and out, infenfibly 
through the veins and joints of the Load. When the miners 
have followed a Load to fome depth, and the water begins to 
be troublefomc, as it generally foon is, if there be any in the 
work, they defcend to the bottom of the hill, where they have 
that convenience, and at the loweit place begin as little a 
drift as the convenience of working or driving will permit, 
fcarce half fo big as that for a Load; they carry this on, on 
a 1 level, till they come to the work itfelf. In this the ufe of 
thedial is needful, which they term plumming and dialling. See 
the article Dialling, Cycl. and Plumming, Suppl. 
By this means the exact place of the work is known, where 
to bring the adit, or where to fink down to make an air' 
ihait. 1 hough the water is troublefomc in the Loads, yet ' 
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there is always one great convenience attending it; which i?| 
that where there is water, there is never want of air for the 
refpiration of the miners, and the candles always burn well. 
But it is alfo to be obferved, that in a foft, loo'fe, quag- 
mire country, the earth fometimes falls in after the workmen j 
in fuch a manner as, though it does not choak up the whole 
ihaft, yet it fo far ftops it* as to render the current of air Iefs 
free, and the miners find the utmoft neceffity of opening a 
fhaft for air to refpire from the furface. If the foil be fo foft 
as not to be able to fupport itfelf in the working, as is fome- 
times the cafe in thefe wet clayey hills, it is neceffary to prop 
it up, as they go on, with boards, pofts, and the like. This 
adds greatly to the expencc of mining ; but in the working 
a Majler Load, it is often worth while. When the miners 
are out of heart at the trouble of walling and propping, on 
this occafion, it fometimes happens, that a dipping of the 
Load carries them down into a firmer ftratum, and they are 
at once reliev'd from all that trouble and danger. 
Master-/AW, in botany, &c. Sec the article Imperato- 
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Master-^cw, a large Tazu fomctines remaining after faliva- 
tion. Se the article Yaws. 

MASTICA Defobo, in the materia medica, the name given by 
the Indians to the ftone commonly know r n among authors by 
the name of Pedro del Porco, a fort of bezoar taken out of the 
gall-bladder of an Indian boar. The Indians, and many of 
the European nations, efteem this one of the greatcfi: medi- 
cines in the world in peftilential difeafes, and the fmall pox. 

MASTIC (Cycl.) — The Arabian writers, Avifenna and Scra- 
pio, in their chapters of the turpentine tree, often mention 
the lentifk and its refin, which they fay was very much like 
the refin of the common turpentine tree. But befide this, 
Avifenna has a peculiar chapter en Majlic; whence it mould 
feem, that by the name lentifk they do not mean the' tree 
which produces Majlic, as we do, but fome peculiar fpecies 
of the turpentine tree. 

Avifenna diftinguifhes two kinds of Mafic, the one called 
rum, and the other cupii ; The rumi came from the iilahd 
of Chios, and was white ; the cupti was or a blackifh colour, 
and was brought from ^Egypt. See the article Lentiscus. 

Mastic is alfo ufed as the name of an herb, otherwife called 
Marum. See the article Marum. 

Mastiche Terra, Majlic Earth, a name given by fome of 
the old writers on the materia medica to the Chio earth, or 
Terra Chia. The reafon of this ftrange appellation feems to 
have been, that the fineft Majlic coming from the Ifiand of 
Chios, had obtained the name of Kic, or Chic, and Mafic 
and Chia being thus become, in one fenfe, fynonimous words, 
the ufe of them was, in this manner, carried much farther, 
and the earth of that ifiand called by the name of the gum. 
The Arabians feem to explain this very well, in their name 
of this earth; they not calling it Mafic earth, but thin 
heled Almajl'tchi, that is, Terra Regionis Maftichis, the earth 
of the country where Majlic is produced. 

MASTICHINA, in botany, a name given by fome authors to 
the herb maftic, or garden marum. Boer. Ind. 156. See 
the article Marum. 

MAST1GADOUR, or Slabbering-Bit, in the manege, 13 
a fnaffle of iron, all fmooth, and of a piece, guarded with 
pater nofters, and compofed of three halves of great rings, 
made into demi-ovals of unequal bigflefs, the lefier being iri- 
clofed within the greateff, which ought to be about half a 
foot high. A Mafligadcur is mounted with a head-frail and 
two reins. A horfe, by champing upon the Mafigadour, 
keeps his mouth frefli and moifr. 

To put a horfe to the Majligadour, is to fet his croupe to the 
manger, and his head between two pillars in the ftable. 
Horfcs that ufe to hang out their tongue, cannot do it when 
the Mafigadour is on ; for that keeps their tongue fo much 
in fubjection, that they cannot put it out. 

MASTIGOPHORI, MkhytyhpC, among the Greeks, certain 
officers appointed to preferve the peace, and correct fuch as 
were unruly at the Olympic games. Potter^ 1. 2. c. 22. See" 
alfo Mem. Acad. Infcript. 'I*. 1. p. 338, 339. 

MASTON, in botany, a name by which Pliny and fome other 
authors have called Xhzfcabiofa^ oifcabtous, a blue-flowered 
plant, common among corn. Gcr. Emac. Ind 2. 

MATCHING, in the wine trade, the preparing veflels to pre- 
ferve wines and other liquors, without their growing four or 
vapid. See the article Wine. 

The method of doing it is this : Melt brimftone in an iron 
ladle, and, when thoroughly melted, dip into it flips of 
coarfe linnen cloth ; take thefe out, and let them cool. This 



what the wine- 



coo pe 



call match. Take one of thefe 



matches, fet one end of it on fire, and put it into the bung- 
hole of a cafk ; flop it Joofely, and thus fuffer the Match to 
burn nearly out ; then drive in the bung tight, and fet the 
cafk afide for an hour or two. At the end of this time 
examine the cafk, and you will find that the fulphur has com- 
municated a violently pungent and fuffocating fcent to the 
cafk, with a confiderable degree of acidity, which is the gas, 
and acid fpirit of the fulphur. The cafk may, after this, be 
rilled with a fmall wine, which has fcarce done its fermenta- 
tion, and bunging it down tight., it will be kept good, and 
b 1 will 
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will foon clarify. This is a common and a very ufeful me- 
thod ; for poor wines could fcarce be kept potable, even a 
few months, without it, Nor could ft urns be prepared in 
large quantities without this help. Shaw's Lectures, p. 191. 
MATER (Cycl.) — Mater MeiaUorum, in natural hiftory, 
a name given by the Saxon mineralifts, and thofe of fome 
other places, to a peculiar kind of marcafite ormundic, which 
they fuppofe, according to the expreflion, to be the mother, 
or parent of metals. 

The marcafite they call by this name is the common yellow 
kind, but in a foul ftate, it being ufually mixed with fome, 
poor ore of iron, or with fome {tony matter, which has made 
it concrete loofely and irregularly, and it is found fomc- 
times formed into thin undulated plates, and fometimes into 
complex maffes ; but is always cavernous or fpungy, or full 
of fmal ler or larger holes. Thcfc are often empty ; but in 
fome pieces they contain parcels either of pure native metals, 
or of rich ores. Pieces of native copper are found in fome, 
and ores of iron and tin in others. And it is faid in Saxony, 
that native filvcr, in thin plates, is found in fome few. 
MATERF1LON, in botany, a name given by fome authors 
to the jacea nigra, or common knapweed. Our Englifh 
name matfellon fecms a corruption of this. Ger. Emac. 
Ind. 2. See the article Jacea. 
MATERIA (Cycl,)— Materia Cbemica, a term ufed by 
authors to exprefs fuch bodies as are the peculiar objects of 
chemical experiments. 

The Materia Cbemica, in a larger fenfe, takes in all the bo- 
dies of the globe, all thefe being the fubjects of chemiftry in 
its extenfive fenfe ; but the curious, in chemical refearches, 
maybe defirous of knowing in general, what bodies they 
ought to procure, and have in readinefs for them. Dr. Shaw 
has given a lift of thefe for his portable laboratory, which 
will jferve in general as well as on that particular occafion. 
This collection being diftributed under proper clafies, will 
come into a fmall compafs, and may be conveniently carried 
either by land or fea, along with that ufeful furnace, and its 
ncceflary apparatus. 

The natural arrangement of the Materia Cbemica is into the 
general divifion of animal, vegetable and mineral fubftances. 
But thofe who are defirous of a larger collection, may enlarge 
the number of general divifions, according to Becher' s me- 
thod, by which all chemical fubjects are arranged into eight 
general claffes ; metals, minerals, decompounds, falts, 
gums, earths, {tones, fpirits, and oils. 

The clafs of metals contains gold, filver, copper, iron, tin, 
and lead ; and all thefe are to be kept both in their natural 
and artificial ftate ; that is, in their ores, and as feparatcd 
from them for human ufes. To thefe natural metals are to 
be added the artificial or compound ones, viz. pewter, bell- 
metal, brafs, gun-metal, pin-metal, Bath-metal, wells- 
metal, princes-metal, London-metal, white copper, white 
gold, and yellow filver. Under minerals are included, anti- 
mony, bifmuth, zink, marcafite, cobalt, zafFer, final t, 
arfenic, manganefe, orpiment, mercury, native cinnabar, 
and fulphur. All thefe are to be kept both in their natural 
ftate as dug out of the earth, and as purified. Becher's 
Phyf. Subter. p". 187. 

The decompounds of minerals include aurum fulminans, lu- 
na cornea, the calxes of gold and filver, ultramarine, diftilled 
verdegreafe, burnt copper, nutty, or calcin'd tin, fugar of 
lead, cadmia, tutty, black lead, red lead, litharge, white 
lead, glafs of lead, fimple and martial regulus of antimony, 
glafs and cinnabar of antimony, the preparations of quick- 
filver, as fublimate, precipitate, and the reft. The fame fort 
of arrangement may alfo take in the feveral kinds of decom- 
pounds of animal and vegetable fubftances. Shaw's Port. 
Laborat. 

The clafs of falts takes in fea fait, nitre, alum, vitriol, bo- 
rax, tartar, fugar, potafh, and the compound faline fluxes 
for ftubborn ores. And to thefe are to be added the tribe of 
artificial falts, of which number are the tartarum vitriolatum, 
fixed nitre, foluble tartar, terra foliata tartari, nitrum nitra- 
tum, fal ammoniac, Epfom falts, volatile falts, and feveral 
others of a fimilar nature. 

Under the gums arc ranked pitch, refin, turpentine, wax, 
camphor, amber, pit-coal, jet, and all bitumens, balfams, 
and infpiffated juices. 

Among the earths are taken in ores, wafhed ores, fluds, 
calxes of metals, lime, plafter, gypfum, chalk, boles, 
ftiells, fand, and the foflils commonly and properly called 
earths, whether they be of the calcarious or of the vitrefci- 
ble kinds ; that is, whether in the fire they are converted into 
a fort of lime, or run into a glafs. 

Stones include flints, pebbles, quarry ftone, cryftal, talc, the 
vulgar {tones, and all the gems from the diamond down to 
the fpars. 

Laftly, under fpirits and oils come aqua regia, aqua fortis, 
oil of vitriol, fpirit of fait, fpirit of nitre, fpirit of fulphur, 
fpirit of alum, fpirit of vinegar, fpirit of wine, fpirit of urine, 
fpirit of tartar, fpirit of turpentine, oil of tartar per dcliqiiium ; 
theeffential oils of nutmegs, cloves, and the like ; the ex- 
prefled oils of olives, almonds, linfeed, and the like ; and 
the compound oils, as butter of antimony, artificial bal- 
fams, &c. 
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It is eafy tn fee that this fort of claffmg is not fit for the natu- 
ralift, who ftudies bodies for their natural qualities, nor in- 
deed for the nice diftinguifher of any kind ; but in this man- 
ner Becher advifes the young operator in chemiftry, to pro- 
cure to himfelf a fort of artificial alphabet of nature, and this 
will (erve the purpofe very well, where no more is meant than 
a mere Materia Cbemica, to be put in fuch order, that it may 
be readily had recourfe to in all its parts. With this the 
young operator is to proceed regularly, as he would do in 
learning a language. Forming firft fyllables out of the join- 
ing of two or more letters of this alphabet, and then words, 
by combining thefe firft fets together, and finally, whole dif- 
courfes j that is, forming thefe various firnple bodies into 
mixts, compounds, and decompounds. Becher's Phyf. Sub- 
ter. p. 179. 

To avoid mifcarriages, and prevent being impofed upon, it 
will be very proper to cultivate a knowledge of the pro- 
ductions of nature in their crude ftate, and peculiar places of 
growth, where being firft viewed and examined before they 
are gathered or dug up, an exact knowledge of them, as na- 
ture furnifhes them, may be procured. For want of this 
previous qualification, men, otherwife of great fagarity, have 
erred in their operations, and perhaps blamed the original 
author of a procels, in which they mifcarry ; while they are 
all the while ufing a wrong fubject, or an adulterated or im- 
perfect one, inftead of the true. From this miftake alone, 
numberlefs complaints have arifen of the failure and uncer- 
tain fuccefs in the procefles and experiments recorded even by 
the beft authors. 

The perfon who would work in chemiftry with pleafure and 
fuccefs, fliould make a fufficiently copious collection of a 
Materia Ghemica of this kind, all the particulars of which he 
is well afiiired of, as to their genuinenefs and perfection in 
in their kinds. Thefe being always ready, will prevent the 
ncceffity of fending to the druggiit at every turn, where the 
things fent for are often either not to be had, or only in a fo- 
phifticated ftate ; when this alphabet of nature, compofed of 
the feveral materials of chemical refearches, is like the letter 
in a printing-houfc, diftributed and lodged in proper cells, it 
may readily be drawn out for uie as occafion requires. It is 
impoftible to exprefs with how little expence and trouble, yet 
with how great profit and pleafure, numerous experiments, 
and thofe of the moft difficult kind, may be made, when the 
operator has, in this manner, all his materials about him. 
Becher tells us, that he has,, in this manner, gone through 
fifty experiments in a day; and, while writing on chemical 
iubjects, if any difficulty or uncertainly occurred, he imme- 
diately got up from his defk, made the neccfi?,ry experiment, 
and fat down again to write the certain fact : So that he af- 
firms, there was very little more trouble in making the expe- 
riment at the fire, than in defcribiiif'; the procefs by the pen. 
MATES, on board a fhip, are afiiftants to the feveral officers ;, 
as Mnjler's Mates, Surgeon's Mates, Gunner's Mates, Ca- 
penter's Mate, Boatjwains Mate, Cook's Alate, Corporal's 
Mate. 
MATHEDORAM, a name by which fome chemifts have cal- 
led jal gemrn, 
MA I TIES, in natural hiftory, the name of a ftone defcribed 
by feveral authors. The characters they give of it are, that 
it is of a pale greyifh colour, and of the form of the nipples 
of a woman's breaft, feveral of thefe nipples appearing upon 
one ftone. 

There have been many abfurd and idle conjectures, as to the 
origin of this {tone ; but it may be eafy to account for its fi- 
gure on very plain and natural principles. We find in the 
earth many {tones, refembling exactly the figures of {hells of 
various kinds, and parts of other animals. Thefe have, in 
general, once been the things they thus reprefent petrified, 
or altered into the nature of ftone, by the infinuation of ftony 
particles into their pores. 

Among thefe none are fo frequent as the remains of the echini 
marini, or fea eggs, as we call them. Thcfc we find in va- 
rious forms ; fometimes fingle fpines, fometimes whole {hells, 
and fometimes only parts of fhclls preferved. It is well known, 
that all the echini marini have fpines or fpikes, whence they 
have their name ; and in many of the fpec'ies which we find 
recent on ourfhores, thefe fpines are joined to the body of the 
fhcll by a fmall protuberance, which, from its refemblance to 
a nipple, we call papilla. Now we frequently find thefe pa- 
pilla; delineated in crcux, in pebbles, and other ftones, fome- 
times fingly, and fometimes in numbers together, in the form 
in which they adhered to the fhell. We find, in other foflils, 
that whatever ftieli, c?V. is fometimes delineated in crenx on 
ftone, is alfo fometimes done in the elevated manner; and it 
is plain, that there needs no more to the formation of one of 
thefe matita: than the petrifaction of a piece of the fhell of one 
of thofe echini which have large papillce, fuch as thofe of the 
red fea, with fome of its papilla; upon it. As to the colour, 
it is not to be limited to grey alone, but may be as various as 
the colours of ftones, fince any fpecies of ftone may have 
gone to the formation of it ; and whatever colour the ftony 
matter was, of that will the Matitcs be. 
MATKNELTZEL, in zoology, the name of a bird approach- 
ing to the fnipc kind, and called by Gefner galtinida erythra • 
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and by the common people of Germany, mattksrtu It i? all 
over of a reddifh or rudely hue, except the belly, which is 
white ; on the back the colour is more dufky, and is va- 
riegated with black fpots. On the wings the colour is much 
fairer and clearer, Tome of the longer feathers of them ap- 
proaching to the colour of the painters red earth, called 
reddle. It is common in watery places, in many parts of 
Germany and Italy. Ray's Ornithology, p. 226. 
MATO, in natural hiftory, the name of a tree growing both 
in the Eaft and Weft Indies, and bearing a fruit of the fize 
of an apple, and covered with a thick and tough red fkin. 
This is called by fome, the wild mcnigoujian. Its fruit per- 
fectly refembles that of the mangouftan in figure, but is not 
eatable. Mem. Acad. Par. 1699. 
MATORIUM, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers 

to exprefs the gum ammoniacum, and by others galbanum. 
MATRASS (CycL)— The Matrafs, ufed in aflaying, is a vef- 
fel of very pure and tranfparent glafs, not too thick at the 
bottom, which would make it apt to burft in the fire. It is, 
for this ufe, to be about eight or ten inches high, and to have 
an orifice fcarce fo much as half an inch wide, left the mat- 
ters contained in it, being in a violent ftate of ebullition, 
ihould either rife over the mouth of the veflel, or at leaft 
be partly thrown out in form of fmall drops, like a thin rain, 
which drops always carry fome of the metal with them. The 
bottom is capacious enough, when it will hold an ounce or 
two of aqua fortis, and the height of the veflel is of farther 
ufe in making a greater repercuflion of the fumes. The 
mouth ought alfo to be turned backwards, in form of a broad 
lip, that the folutions, when poured out, may not run down 
the fides of the veflel. Cramer, Art Afl". p. 68. 
MATRICARIA, Feverfew, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower is 
naturally of the radiated kind. Its difk is compofed of flof- 
Cules, and its outer circle of femi-flofcules, all placed on the 
embryo feeds, and contained in one common cup, which is 
of a fquamrnofe ftrudlure, and hemifpheric figure. The em- 
trios finally become feeds of an oblong figure, affixed to the 
thalamus of the flower. To this it is to be added, that the 
flowers always grow many together, in a fort of clufters, and 
the leaves are divided ino fomewhat regular fegments, ftand- 
ding in pairs over againft one another. 
The fpecies of Feverfew, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe: 1. The common garden Feverfew. 2. The gar- 
den Feverfew, with red ftalks. 3. The wild Feverfew, with 
flowers altogether yellow. 4. The fweet-fcented Feverfew. 
5. The double-flowered Feverfew. 6. The white-flowered 
Feverfew, with three feries of femi-flofcules. -j. The Fever- 
few, with fiftular petals, 8. The curled-leav'd Feverfew, 
with the petals of the flower all fiftulous. 9. The Feverfew, 
with the marginal petals of the flower flat,, the inner ones 
fiftular. 10. The naked-flower'd Feverfew. 11. The tan- 
zy-leav'd Feverfew, with large flowers, and umbilicated 
feeds. 12. The tanzy-leav'd Feverfew, with fmaller flowers, 
and umbilicated feeds. 13. The buphthalmum-leav'd Py- 
renean Feverfew. 12. The American Feverfew, with leaves 
like the ambrofta, and with fmall white flowers. Toum. Lift, 
p. 493. 

Feverfezv has always been allowed one of the firft places among 
the hyfteric and uterine plants. It is prefcribed in powder from 
a fcruple to half a dram the dofe ; but the much better way is 
in a flight infufion made in the manner of tea. Taken in 
this eafy manner for a continuance of time, it will bring the 
menfes, tho' fubjecT: to be interrupted and irregular, to their 
true period ; and will remove a number of complaints, the 
natural confequence of fuch an irregularity. 
It is alfo an agreeable carminative and bitter. It ftrengthens 
the ftomach, and difperfes flatulences ; and the exprefled 
juice is faid to kill worms. Some like wife commend it in 
diforders of the head, and in all nephritic complaints. Hoff- 
man gives it great praifes, ufed as a febrifuge. We ufed to keep 
a fimple water, and fyrup of Feverfew in the fhops ; but at 
prefent they are wholly difufed, and the dried herb only kept 
ready for fomentations, and fometimes as an ingredient in 
clyfters. 

Many fpecies of this plant are cultivated in gardens, for the 
beauty of their flowers. They are propagated by fowing 
them in March, on a bed of light earth ; when they are come 
up, they mould be tranfplanted out into nurfery beds, at 
about eight inches afunder ; and in the middle of May they 
fhould be removed intotheflower beds, wherethey are to ftand. 
They flower in July and Auguft ; but they mould not be 
permitted to feed, which always weakens, and often deftroys 
the roots : So that the ftalks fhould be cut down to the 
ground, when the flower decays. Miller's Gardener's Diet. 
MATRIMONY. See the articles Espousals and Mar- 
riage. 
MATRISYLVA, in botany, a name by which fome authors 
call the common honey-fuckle, or wood, bind, aud others the 
wood-ruffe. 
MATRIX, {CycL) in anatomy. See the articles Womb, 

Uterus, Foetus, &c. CycL and SuppL 
Matrix Suedni, in natural hiitory, a name given by Hart- 
Su ppl. Vol. II. 
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man, and fome other authors, to a fort of fubftance refem- 
bliflg foffile wood, or die barks of trees, common m the 
chits of the ihores of the Baltic, and found in diegina all 
over Pruffia. This is the bed in which the foffile amber of 
that kingdom is lodged, and it is fuppofed to have no fmall 
fhare in the production or formation of that foffile. The 
workmen who dig for amber always make this their guide, 
and follow the veins of it, never fearching any where elfe for 
the amber. The very furface of this foffile fubftance is often 
covered with a kind of amber; but this is poor, and of no 
value. Many authors have fuppofed this cortical or wood- 
like fubftance to be rear foffile wood j but this is an error. 
The maffes of it are too large, ever to have been trees, and 
their fibres run often to twenty, thirty, or forty foot diame- 
ter, in the fame unbroken compages. It differs from trees 
alfo in this, that as they have been form'd by fucceffive addi- 
tions of matter by vegetation, their whole bulk is compofed 
of circular ftrata, if they may be fo called, or additions of 
coats round a medulla or pith ; but in this foffile wood, as 
fome have fuppofed it to be, there is no pith or medulla, no 
addition of circular coats, but the fame valt mafs of it is con- 
tinued to a vaft length and breadth, in the manner of an 
earthy ftratum, and is compofed of thin lamina:, or plates 
laid flatwife one over another. Were this fubftance really 
formed of the bodies of trees, we fhould alfo find in it that 
variety of fibres which the feveral parts of wood are known 
to confift of; but nothing of this kind appears, we fee the 
whole riiafs, confiding of abfolutely the fume toped fibres ; 
and there never was found, in any of this fubftance, the leaf!: 
refemblance of a knot or leaf, or the pedicle of a leaf, as might 
well be expefied, had leaves ever grown from it. Phil, 
Tranf. N°. 248. p. 14. 

The foffile wood, which is truly fuch, and has been once 
vegetable matter, whatever part of the world it is found in, 
agrees in the fame general marks of diftinction and knots, 
and other evident proofs of its having been once vegetable 
are found in all of it ; but this Matrix of amber, whether 
found in Pruffia, Denmark, or elfewhere, is dill of the fame 
kind, and fhews none of thefe chars.2criftic marks of wood. 
See the article Succinum. 
MATTS, on board a (hip, a kind of broad, thick clouts, 
wove out of fpun yarn, finnet, or thrums ; and ufed to 
preferve the main and fore-yards from galling againft the 
mafts at the ties, and at the gunnel of the loof. They alfo 
ferve to keep the clew of the (ail from galling there ; as alfo 
to fave the clews of the fore-fail from doing fo at the beak- 
head and boltfprit. 
MATTAGESS, in zoology, the Englifh name of the larger 
fpecies of the lanius or butcher bird. 
The word Mattagefs is borrowed from the Savoyards, and 
fignifies the murdering pye ; and has been given it from its 
favage difpofition, and its refemblance to the magpye in the 
fhape of its tail. 

It is barely of the bignefs of a thrufh ; its beak is moderately 
long, black, and hooked at the end, but ftrait all the way 
to that. Its tongue is bifid and hairy, and there are feveral 
black and fhort briftles at the top of the beak. Its head, 
back, and rump, are grey. Its chin and belly white, and 
its throat and breaft variegated with dufky Breaks. Its feet 
and legs are black. It is very common in Germany, and is 
fometimes feen in the northern parts of England, but with us 
is not very frequent. It lives among lowbufhes, and builds 
in them. Its neft is made of mofs, wool, and foft herbs, and 
the tender branches of heath. It has feven young ones at a 
brood, which are of a greenifh colour, and very little refera- 
ble their parent. It feeds on thrufhes, and fmaller birds, 
and is a very terrible deftroyer among them. Ray's Orni- 
thology, p. 53. _ 
MA El HIOLA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe : The cup is a cylindric pe- 
rianthium, is very fhort, erect, and undivided, and re- 
mains after the flower is fallen ; the flower is monopetalous, 
and confifts of a very long tube, which dilates, by degrees, 
into a large and wide mouth, with a fmooth or undivided 
edge. The ftamina are five pointed filaments, fhorter than 
the Bower. The apices are fimple. The germen of the pi- 
ftil is globofe, and is placed beneath the cup. The ftyle is 
very {lender, and of the length of the cup. The ftigma is 
large and obtufe. The fruit is a drupa of a globofe figure, 
containing only one cell, and crowned with the cup. The 
feed is a globofe nut orfitone, containing a kernel of the' fame' 
globofe form. Plutnler^ 6. Limitei Gen. PI. p. 510. 
Ponteder. p. 39. 
MATTKEM, in zoology, a common name in Germany for 

the matJmehzel. See the article Matkneltzel. 
MATUITUI, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian bird, of 
the turdus or thrufh kind, and of the bignefs of the common 
ftarling. Its neck is fhort ; its breaft large and ftrong ; its 
legs fhort, and its beak a little hooked at the end, and of a 
fine high red. Its head, neck, back, wings and tail, are all 
of a fine deep brown, variegated with fpots of a pale yellow. 
Its throat is yellow, and .its breaft and belly white, a little 
fpotted with brown, Its thighs are grey. Margrave's 
H jF*- Hift. 
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Hift.Brafil. SeethearticleCuRicACA, where Matmtui is 
corruptly printed Matriclici. 
MATURAQUE, in natural hiftory, the name of an American 
fifh, of the harengiform kind, and having only one fhort fin 
on the back. It fcldom grows to more than four inches long, 
and is fomewhat ftattilh, but not very broad. Its head is 
very broad, and covered with a fhelly cruft. Its lower jaw 
is fomething longer than the upper, and has feveral very fharp 
teeth, ufually fix in number. The upper jaw has a larger 
number, but they are fmall. Its gills are large, and its tail 
is made of a fomewhat fquare fin, a little rounded at the ex- 
tremity. Its fcales are large, and very regularly arranged. 
Its head, back, and the upper part of its fides, are black, 
and its belly of a hoary white, and its fins are all black. It 
is caught in lakes, not in rivers, and is a well tailed fifh. 
Willughby, Hilt. Pifc. p. 235. 
MAUDIHOCA, the Caffada, or the poifonous root of which 
bread is made in many parts of the Weft Indies. See the ar- 
ticle Manihot. 
MAVIS, in zoology, the common name of the fong-thrufh, 
or throftle, called by authors the tardus vifeivmis minor, to 
tliftinguifh it from the larger fpecies, called in Englifh the 
miffel bird; and ufually known among us alfo by the fimple 
name thrujh. It is called vifeivmis by authors, from its re- 
femblance in colour to the other vifiivorus, not from its feed- 
ing on the mifletoe-berries, as that does. 
It is much fmaller than the mifiel bird, and of a middle fize 
between the fieldfare and redwing. Its back is of a greyifh 
brown, fomewhat like the colour of the Spanifh olives ; its 
belly white, and its breaft yellowiih, and fpotted with brown 
and blackifh fpots, and it is fpotted round about the eyes ; its 
under fmall feathers of the wings are of a yellowifh or red- 
difh brown, and thofe under the tail whitifh. Its legs are 
"brown. It feeds on worms, fnails, and fmall infeefs, and 
remains with us the whole year. It builds with mofs and 
Hubble, and lines the neft with mud. On this it lays five or 
fix eggs, which are of a bluifh green, variegated with a few 
black fpots. It fits on hedges and bufhes, and fings very 
agreeably. Ray's Ornithology, p. 138. 
MAUMY Soil, in agriculture, an earth confifting of a white 
marly clay, chalk, and fand, which caufes it to work very 
ftlort, as the farmers call it, when any thing dry. This fort 
of land is ufually fowed with wheat, mifcellan, or barley, 
and requires the fame tillage that the clay land does, and 
muff be kept dry and warm. 

Its moft proper manure is the rotteneft dung. As they fre- 
quently fow beans next after wheat in clayey grounds, fo in 
thefe they choofe to fow peas, chufing a fair and fettled fea- 
fon for their feed-time ; for if there happen a fmart fhower 
foon after their fowing, the earth will bind fo firmly together 
after it, that moft of the feed will be loft. Plot's Oxford- 
shire, p. 246. 
MAUND, in our old writers, a kind of great bafket or ham- 
per, containing eight bales, or two fats : It is commonly a 
quantity of eight bales of unbound books, each bale having 
one thoufand pounds weight. Book of Rates, p. 3. Blount. 
MAUROUSE, the name of a creature of the deer kind, men- 
tioned by Jofielyn. It feems to be the fame with the Duma 
Virginiana of Mr. Ray, one of which creatures was, in his 
time, kept alive in St. James's park. See the article Dam A. 
This is not certain, however; for Joffelyn's defcription is 
very imperfect ; he only fays it is like the moofe-deer, but is 
fmall, and has fmall horns. 
MAUZ, a name ufed by fome authors for the mufei, or plan- 
tain-tree. Alpin. Egypt, p. 78. 
MAXILLA (Cycl.) — Maxillje ghtartus, in anatomy, a 
name given by Vefalius, and fome others, to one of the 
mufcles of the lower jaw, commonly known by the name of 
the digajlricus, and called by Albinus, biventer maxilla infe- 
rioris. 
Maxillam Atollens Tertius, in anatomy, a name given by 
Riolanus, and fome others, to a mufcle of the face, more 
generally known by the name of maffeter. 
MAXILLARY (6>/.)-_Maxillary Bones, Maxillaria ofa. 
The maxillary bones, or great bones of the upper jaw are 
two in number, fituated one on each fide, in the anterior and 
middle part of the face; their conformation is very irregular, 
and they are of very confiderable extent. ' Anatomifts gene- 
rally divide them into the external and internal fides. By the 
external fide they mean all that appears in an entire fkull, 
without taking in the arch of the palate, and by the internal 
fide, that which makes part of the arch of the palate, and all 
that is turned to the /upturn narium. The reparation of this 
bone, by a fmall tranfvcrfe future behind Ax: foramen incife- 
rtum, is feldom found but in young fubjedts, before the ofli- 
fication is compleated. The maxillary bone is almoft all com- 
paft, and without diploe, except in the alveolary arch, and 
at the point of the orbitary apophyfis. 

The Off, Maxillaria are connefted with the as frontis, os 
etbumdes, os fpbemides, oja unguis, offa malarum, offa nafl, 
effa palati, vomer, concha: narium inferiores, and with one 
another They affift in forming the organ of maftication, 
the arch of the palate, the cheeks, the orbits, the nofe, CSV. 
fiixjlm's Anatomy, p. 33, feq. 
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Maxillary Mufdes^ in fifh, two large mufcles placed under 

the lower jaw, and ferving to move it ; thefe, with the two 

hypophthalmic mufcles, which are placed under the eves, are 

the four cephalic mufcles of times, according to authors. 

MAXIMIS et Minimis. For the method of Maximh £s" 

Minimis, fee the article Maximum, Cycl. and Suppl. 
MAXIMUM (Cycl.)— The fluxion of the bafe of a curve, or 
of its abfeiffa being given, when the fluxion of the ordinate 
vanifhes, the tangent becomes parallel to the bafe, and the 
ordinate, moft commonly, is a Maximum or Minimum, ac- 
cording to the rule given by authors on this fubject, and men- 
tioned in the Cyclopedia,' under this head. But it is to be 
obferved, that if the fecond fluxion of the ordinate vanifh at 
the fame time, and the third fluxion be real, this rule does 
not hold ; for the ordinate is, in that cafe, neither a Maxi- 
mum nor a Minimum. Ifthefirft, fecond, and third fluxions 
vanifh, and the fourth fluxion be real, the ordinate is a Max- 
imum or Minimum. The general rule given by Mr. Mac- 
laurin, is, that when the Aril fluxion of the ordinate, with 
its fluxions of any fubfequent fucceflive orders, vanifh, and 
the number of all thefe fluxions that vanifh is odd, then the 
ordinate is a Maximum or Minimum, according as the fluxion 
of the next order to thefe is negative or pofitive. But if the 
number of all the fluxions of the ordinate, of the firft and 
fubfequent fucceflive orders that vanifh, be an even number, 
the ordinate is then neither a Maximum nor a Minimum. See 
Treat, of Fluxions, B. i. e.g. and B. 2. c. 5, art. 859. feq. 
The greatefl and leaft ordinates are likewiTe difcovered in 
fome cafes, by fuppofmgj/ to be infinite in refpecl of .v. But 
there are feveral exceptions to this rule. See Madaurin, loc. 
cit. art. 262, 865. 

A late author has formed fome objections to the univerfality 
of Mr. Maclaurin's rule. See the Harmony of Antient and 
Modern Geometry, by Mr. Paman, Lond. 1745. 4 . ia 
the Preface. 
MAXY, in mineralogy, a name given by fome to mundic, a 
fulphureous mineral, common in the tin mines of Cornwall, 
and elfewhere. Boerbaave, Chem. p 99. n. 
MAY Dew, See the article Ros Maya/is. 
MAYA, in natural hiftory, a name given by the people of the 
Philippine iflands to a fmall fpecies of fparrow, much lefs 
than ours, and very common among them. It feeds on rice, 
and is very deffrucrive of it. 
MAZA, a name given by the antients to a fort of food, ia 
common ufe among the poorer fort of people. It was made 
'of the meal of parched barley, fprinkled with fome liquid, 
and was eaten with honey or with defrutum. 
Hippocrates every where fpeaks of this as ofa coat'fe kind of 
bread, and advifes the changing the common finer bread, in 
the fpring feafon, for this coarfer kind, as a thing very con- 
ducive to health. He feems ever)' where to confider bread as 
the drier, and Maza as the moifter diet. 
Maza, M«^«, among the Athenians, a fort of cake, which 
was the common fare of fueh as were entertained at the pub- 
lic expence in the common ball, or prytamum. Potter, 
Archa^ol. Grasc, 1. 1. c. 25. T. 1. p. 136. 
Thefe cakes were made of flour boiled with water and oil. 
Pitifc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 
MAZONOMU8, among the antients, a very large dim, com- 
monly of wood, in which the Maza was ferved. Pitijc.hex. 
Ant. in voc. See the article Maza. 
MAZORA.H, among the Jews, denotes the feience of reading 

the fcripturcs. See the article Cabbala. 
MAZUR, a fpecies of birds, which the Arabian failors efteem 
very lucky, becaufe it lays its eggs clofe by the fea fhore be- 
fore a tract of good weather ; fo that when thefe are ob- 
ferved, they promife thcmfelves a fafe voyage. They alfo 
pretend that this bird gives notice to failors," when the fhip 
approaches any danger, by flying and fluttering up and down. 
Hofm. Lex. in voc. 
MEADOW Land. Too much water, and too little, are 
equally prejudicial to Meadow grounds. The beft lands for 
Meadow pafture are either low lands, or hanging grounds, 
where there is a rich foil and a moift bottom j elpecially 
where any little brook, or running fpring, may be browrht 
over it ; and where there is fome defcent in the Adeatkw, 
that the water may not lodge on it. Thefe Meadows are much 
better for the farmer than thofe near large rivers, where great 
crops are often loft. Moriim. Hufb. 
MEADOw-^/m, Cokbicum. See the article Saffron. 
MEAL. The Meal or flour of England is the nneft and whi- 
teft in the world. The French is ufually browner, and the 
German browner than that. Our flour keeps well with us, 
but in carrying abroad it often contracts damp, and becomes 
bad. AH flour is fubjecl: to breed worms j thefe are white 
in the white flower, and brown in that which is brown ; they 
are therefore not always diftinguiihable to the eye ; but when 
the flour feels damp, and fmclls rank and mufty, it may be 
conjectured that they are there in great abundance, 
The colour, and the weight, are the two things which de- 
note the value of Meal or flour ; the whiter and the heavier 
it is, other things being alike, the better it alwavs is. Pliny 
mentions thefe two characters as the marks of "srcod flour, 
and tells us, that Italy, in his time, produced the nneft in 
4 the 
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the world. This country, indeed, was famous before his 
time for this produce ; and the Greeks have celebrated it ; 
and Sophocles, in particular, fays, that no flour is fo white, 
or fo good, as that of Italy. The corn of this country has, 
however, loft much of its reputation fince that time ; and 
the reafon of this feems to be, that the whole country being full 
of fulphnr, alum, vitriol, marcafites, and bitumens, the 
air may have, in time, affected them fo far, as to make 
them diffufe themfelves through the earth, and render it lefs 
fit for vegetation; and the taking fire of fome of thefe in- 
flammable minerals, as has fometimes happened, is alone 
Sufficient to alter the nature of all the land about the places 
where they are. Defland. Trait. Phyf. 

The flour of England, though it pleafes by its whitenefs, yet 
it wants fome of the other qualities valuable in flour ; the 
bread that is made of it is brittle, and does not hold toge- 
ther, but after keeping a few days becomes hard and dry, 
as if made of chalk, and is full of cracks in all parts ; and 
this muft be a great difadvantage in it when intended for the 
fervice of an army, or the like occaiions, where there is no 
baking every day, but the bread of one making muft necefla- 
rily be kept a long time. 

The flour of Picardy is very like that of England, and after 
it has been kept fome time, is found improper for making 
into pafte or dough. The French are forced either to ufe 
it immediately on the grinding, or elfe to mix it with an 
equal quantity of the flour of Bretany, which is coarfer but 
more unctuous and fatty; but neither of thelc kinds of flour 
keep well. 

The flour of alm'oft any country will do for the home con- 
fumptton of the place, as it may be always frefh ground ; 
but the great care to be ufed in felecting it is in order to 
the fending it abroad, or furnifhing ihips for their own ufe. 
The faline humidity of the fea air ruits metals, and fouls 
every thing on board, if great care be not taken in the pre- 
ferving them. This alio makes the flour damp and mouldy, 
and is often the occafion of its breeding infects, and being 
wholly fpoiled. 

The flour of fome places is conftantly found to keep better at 
fea than that of others ; and when that is once found out, 
the whole caution needs only be to carry the flour of 
thole places. Thus the French find that the flower of Poi- 
tou, Normandy, and Guienne, all bear the fea carriage ex- 
tremely well, and they make a confiderable advantage by 
carrying them to their American colonies. 
The choice of flour for exportation being thus made, the 
next care is to preferve it in the mips ; the keeping it dry is 
the grand confideration in regard to this ; the barrels in 
which it Is put up ought to be made of dry and wcll-feafoned 
oak, and not to be larger than to hold two hundred weight at 
the moll. If the wood of the barrels have any fap remaining 
in it, it will moiften and fpoil the flour ; and no wood is fo 
proper as oak for this purpofe, or for making the bins and 
other veftels for keeping flour in at home, iince, when once 
well dried and feafoncd, it will not contract humidity after- 
wards. The beach wood, of which fome make their bins 
for flour, is never thoroughly dry, but always retains fome 
fap. The fir will give the flour a tatte of turpentine j and 
the afli is always fubjecT: to be eaten by worms. The oak 
is preferable becaufc of its being free from thefe faults ; and 
when the feveral kinds of wood have been examined in a 
proper manner, there may be others found as fit, or poflibly 
more fo than this for the purpofe. The great teft is their 
having more or lefs fan. See the articles Flour and Wood. 

Meal worm. See the article Worm. 

MEAN (Cyd.) — MeanAw/w/j 1 , in aftronomy. See the article 
Anomaly, Cyel. 

Mean j „ J _ . » C in aftronomy, is when the mean place 

of the fun is in 5 qS^ I with the man place of the 

moon in the ecliptic. See the articles Conjunction and 
Opposition, Cyd. 
Mean dijhnoe of a planet from the fun, in aftronomy, is the 
right line drawn from the fun, to the extremity of the conju- 
gate axis of the ellipfis the planet moves in ; and this is equal 
to the femitranfverfe axis, and is fo called becaufe" it is a 
mean between the planets greateft and leaft diftance from the 
fun. 

Mean Motion, in aftronomy, that whereby a planet is fup- 
poicd to move equally in its orbit, and is always propor- 
tional to the time. 

MEASURE [Cyd.)— We have lately had fome accurate com- 
panions between fome of the French weights and meafures, 
and thole of England, the refult of which is, i. The 
Pans halt tone, as let off on the ftandard kept in the Royal 
ooc iety, contains of EngHfn inches, by the fame ftandard, 
3» ^55- whence it appears, that the Englifh yard and foot 
is, u. ihe Paris half toife and foot, nearly as 107 to 114.; 
for as 107 to 114, fo is 36*038.35514. 
J' j.^ c ' 3a, '' s tWo marc, or fixteen ounce weight, weighs 
y'H -r y Sra ' ns 756 ° s whence ft appears, that the Eng- 

Mh I roy pound of twelve ounces, or 5760 grains, is to the 
1 aris two rmrc. or fixteen ounce weight, as 16 to 21 ; that 



the Paris ounce weighs Englifh Troy grains 472.5 ; and 
that confequently the Englifh Troy ounce is to the Paris 
ounce, as 64 is to 63. 

3. The Englifh avoirdupois pound weighs Troy grains 
7004; whence the avoirdupois ounce, whereof fixteen make 
a pound, is found equal to 437.75 Troy grains. And it 
follows, that the Troy pound is to the avoirdupois pound, 
as 88 to 107 nearly ; for as 88 to 107, fo is 5760 to 7003. 
636 ; that the Troy ounce is to the avoirdupois ounce, as 
80 to 73 nearly ; for as 80 to 73, fo is 480 to 438. And, 
laftly, that the avoirdupois pound and ounce, is to the Paris 
two marc weight and ounce, as 63 to 68 nearly; for as 63 
to 68, fo is 7004 to 7559.873. 

4°. The Paris foot, exprelled in decimals, is equal to 
1 . 0654 of the Englifh foot, or contains 12 . 785 Englifh 
inches. Phil. Tranf. N°. 465. Seel. 5. 

MEAT (Cyd.)— Meat, in the manege. See the article 
Dry Meat. 

MEB, or Sea Me b, in zoology, the name of a water bird of 
the Iarus or gull-kind, which is all over of a dufky grey on 
its upper part ; its head is blackifh at the top, and the beak 
is red. The legs are fhort and black, and the wings very 
long, reaching beyond the tail when folded. 

MECAXOCHITL, in the materia medica, the name of the 
piper longum humilius, or fmall American long pepper. 
Dale, Pharm. p. 286. 

MECHANICAL (Cyd.)— Mechanical Force. See the ar- 
ticle Force, appendix. 

Mechanical Operation of Medidnes. Seethe article Medi- 
cine. 

MEDAL (Cyd.)—hnpreffiom of Medals. A very eafy and 
elegant way of taking impretfions of Medals and coins, not 
generally known, is this : Melt a little ifinglafs glue, made 
with brandy, and pour it thinly over the medal, fo as to 
cover its whole furface ; let it remain on for a day or two, 
till it is thoroughly dry and hardened, and then taking it 
off, it will be fine, clear, and hard as a piece of Mufcovy 
glafs, and will have a very elegant impreflion of the coin. 
Shaiv's Lectures, p, 430. 

Sulphur is fometimes ufed to take off imprcflions of Medah, 
coins, &c. The method is this : Having made a ledge of 
clay about the work, whofe imprcflion is delired, and care- 
fully oiled the whole, gently pour brimftone melted in a co- 
vered veflel, to prevent its firing upon the metal. About the 
edge of this mould make a border of clay, as before, and 
lightly oil the internal furface of both ; then gradually put 
into it, to the thicknefs of about a quarter of an inch, a 
mixture made up with calcined alabafter and water, to the 
confiftence of ftifF honey. This foon growing hard, may be 
taken out of the mould, and gives figures of the coin or Me- 
dal. Boyle's Works abr. vol. 1. p. 151. A method fome- 
what different is defcribed in the article Brimstone. 
We have an eafy method of procuring the true imprcflion or 
figure of Medals and coins, by Mr. Baker in the Phil. Tranf. 
N°. 472. Seer. 13. 

Take a perfect and fharp impreflion In the fineft black feal- 
ing-wax, of the coin or Medal you defire. Cut away 
the wax round the edges of the impreflion ; then with a pre- 
paration of gum-water, of the colour you would have the 
picture, fprcad the paint upon the wax impreflion with a fmall 
hair pencil, obferving to work it into all the finking or hol- 
low places, thefe being the rifing parts of the Medal ; and the 
colouring muft be carefully taken from the other parts with a 
wet finger. Then take a piece of very thin poft paper, a lit- 
tle larger than the Medal, and moiften it quite through. Place. 
it on the wax impreflion, and on the back of the paper lay 
three or four pieces of thick woollen cloth or flannel, of about 
the fame iize. The impreflion, with its coverings, fhould 
be placed between two fmooth iron plates, about two inches 
fquare, and one tenth of an inch thick. Thefe muft be care- 
fully put into a fmall prefs, made of two plates of iron, about 
five inches and an half long, one inch and a half wide, and 
half an inch in thicknefs, having a couple of long male fcrews 
running through them, with a turning female fcrew on each, 
to force the plates together. Thefe being brought evenly to- 
gether, by means of the fcrews, will take off a true and 
fair picture of the Medal; which, if any deficiencies mould 
appear, may cafily be repaired with a hair pencil, or pen, 
dipped in the colour made ufe of. 

If a relievo only be defired, nothing is neceffary, but to take 
a piece of card, or white pafte-board, well foaked in water, 
then placing it on the wax mould, without any colouring, 
and letting it remain in the prefs for a few minutes, a good 
figure will be obtained. 

This Method of taking off Medals, &c. is convenient, and 
feems much more fo than the feveral inventions ufually 
pra£tifed in fulphur, plafter of Paris, paper, C5V, wherein a 
mould muft be formed, either of clay, horn, plafter, or 
other materials, which require a good deal of time and trou- 
ble. 

Some take impreffions on paper from the Medals themfelves, 
by parting them through the rolling- prefs, and colouring them 
afterwards ; but this is not only more difficult, but does great, 
injury to the Medals, by impairing the Iharpnefs of their moft 

delicate 
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uelkate and expreffive ftrokes : Whereas wax' does not hurt 
the fincit Medal in the lcaft degree ; and though a brittle 
fubftance, yet it effectually refills the force of a downright 
preflure. . 

Red feems the beft colouring, and therefore black wax is di- 
rected to be ufed ; but if the pictures are chofen in black and 
white, to refernble copper plates, the wax fhould be red ; for 
the wax and paint ought to be of different colours, in order to 
eBftinguifh when the colour is laid on properly, or rightly 
cleared away. 

The fubftance of Medals, being metalline, is liable to be 
corroded; and the figures being raifed, are alfo liable to be 
effaced by friction. Hence it is rare to find any perfectly 
preferved. Gems are not fubject to thefe inconveniencies. 
See the article Gem. 

MEDEA, the name of a ftone defcribed by Pliny and the an- 
tients. They fay it was black, and was variegated with 
gold-coloured veins, and that, when rubbed in water, it 
yielded a yellowifh red juice, which had the flavour of wine. 
We know no ftone at prefent anfwering thefe characters. 
Rulandus, indeed, mentions a kind of black haematites, s or 
blood-ftone, which tinges water to a faffron colour. This 
account he takes from Encelius; but this wants the much 
greater character, of giving it the tafte of wine. 

MEDENA, a word ufed by Paracelfus to exprefs an inveterate 
kind of ulcer, 

MEDEOLA, in botany, the name given by Linnseus to a ge- 
nus of plants, called falja by other authors. The characters 
are thefe : There is no cup*, but fome have erroneoufly taken 
the flower for a cup, and have defcribed it under this name, 
and allowed no flower. The flower confifts of fcveral petals, 
of an oblong oval figure, equal in fize, and ftanding ex- 
panded, with their ends often bent backwards. The ftami- 
na are fix fubulated filaments, of the length of the flower. 
The antherse are incumbent. The piftil has three cornicu- 
lated germina. The ftyles are of the fame number, one ter- 
minating each gerrnen. The ftigmata are thick and crooked. 
The fruit is a roundifh berry, dividing into three parts, and 
containing three cells. The feeds are Angle, and of a cor- 
dated form. Limicsi Gen. Plant, p. 154. 

MEDIALE, in botany, a name given by the anrients to the 
central part of any tree. It is fometimes ufed to fignify the 
ipungy pith thatfils up the young branches of a tree, as in the 
elder, and the like. And fometimes for the firm and hard 
fubftance, called the heart of the wood, and found to be 
much harder than any other part of it. Thus the name of 
tree, to which the word Mediate is annexed, muft be the 
means of explaining what is meant by the word, whether a 
fpongy pith, or a found and hard wood. The moft accurate 
writers, however, make a diftinction which ought to be kept 
up, that is, the calling the heart, or found internal part of 
wood, only Mcdiale, and the fpungy part within the elder, 
&e. Medulla, 

MEDIANTE, in mufic, the Mediant of a mode is that note 
which is a third higher than the final ; or that which divides 
the fifth of every authentic mode into two thirds. See the 
articles Mode and Third. 

This term is chiefly in ufe among the French. See Brojfard, 
Diet. Muf. 

MEDIATORS of Shteftions, in our old writers, were fix per- 
fons authorized by ftatute, who, upon any queftion arifing 
among merchants, relating to any unmercable wool, or un- 
due packing, csV. might, before the mayor, or officers of the 
ftaple, upon their oath, certify and fettle the fame ; to whole 
order and determination therein, the parties concerned were 
to give entire credence, and fubmit. 27 Edw. 3. Stat. 2. 
c. 24. Blount. 

Mediators, Mfc-a^o&r, under the emperors of Conftantino- 
ple, officers of ftate who had the direction of all affairs trans- 
acted at court. - Their chief, or prefident, was called ?negas 
mefazon, Mvyce; pzo-afyv, and anfwered to the prime or grand 
vifier of the Turks. Hsfm. Lex, in voc. 

MEDICA, Lucerne, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of the papi- 
lionaceous kind, and its piftil, which arifes from its cup, be- 
comes finally a feed-vefiel, of thefhape of a fnail, containing 
ufually kidney-fhaped feeds. 

The fpecies of Medica, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The great upright Medica, with purple flowers. 
2- The great upright Medial, with violet-coloured flowers. 
3. The great upright Medica, with yellow flowers. 4. The 
great upright Medica, with variegated flowers of violet co- 
colour and yellow, 5. The wild Medica, with faffron-co- 
loured flowers. 6. The wild Medica, with pale yellow 
flowers. 7. The wild Mcdica, with bluifh green flowers. 

8. The fmall wild Medica, with blue and yellow flowers. 

9. The fea Medica. 10. The Medica, with broad fcutel- 
lated fruit. 11. The Medica with orbiculated fruit. 12. 
THe'Me&itra with fmooth leaves, marked with black fpots, 
and with echinated fruit. 1 3. The echinated-fruited Medica, 
with fmooth leaves, without the black fpots. 14. The great 
Medica, with turbinated fruit. 15. The hairy Medica, with 
very rigidly echinated fruit. 16. The hairy echinated Me- 
dica. j j. The fmalleft echinated Medica. 18. The little 
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coronated Medica. 19. The many fruited Medica, with 
obtufe,. and not crenated leaves. 20. The many-fruited Me- 
dica, with obtufe crenated leaves. 21. The prickly two- 
fruited fnail Medica, with elegantly divided leaves. 22. The 
perennial Medica, with the ciliary fruit. 23. The perennial 
fhrub Medica, with orbiculated fruit. 24. The many- 
fruited orbicular-headed Medica, with a fmaller fruit. 25. 
The orbiculated Medica, with a broad fruit, with a fingle 
voluta. 26. The fmaller orbiculated prickly Medica, with 
a fingle large voluta. 27. The elegant orbiculated Medica^ 
with the fruit rugofe at the edges. 28. The barrel-fruited 
Medica, with the circles of the fruit wrinkled on each fide, 
and turning black with age. 29. The larger and fmaller 
fmooth Medica, with the turned fruit. 30. The elegant 
Medica of Catalonia. 31. The prickly cochleated Mcdica y 
with large echinated fruit, turbinated at each end, and armed 
with (pines turning backwards. 32. The Medica with the 
leaves and feeds of the heart-leav'd Medica, and with harder 
fruit. 33. The large double-fruited prickly barrel-headed 
Medica. 34. The two-fruited prickly Medica, with oval 
fruit, and Ihort rigid fpines. 35. The many-fruited prickly 
barrel-headed Medica, 36. The leaft, hairy and prickly 
barrel -fruited Medica. 37. The great prickly fea Medica. 
38. The Medica with lax fruit, of the fmall echinated kind, 
but with prickles not ftanding out, 39. The foft and hoary- 
leav'd hop Medica, with heart -fafhion'd feeds. 40. The 
great fruited Medica, with the prickles of the head turning 
both upward and downward. 41. The Medica with a large 
fruit, with the prickles turning all Upwards. 'Toitrn. Lift, 
p. 413. See the article Lucerne. 

Malus Me&ica, in botany, a name given by fome authors to 
the citron tree. Ger. Herb. 1287. 

MEDICAL Stones. See the article Stone. 

MEDIC AGO, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe : The flower is of the papiliona- 
ceous kind, and its piftil, which arifes from the cup, finally 
becomes a plain orbiculated fruit, of a fort of falcated ftiape, 
and containing one kidney-fhap'd feed. 

The fpecies of Medicago, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
arc thefe: 1. The annual trefoil-like Medicago. 2. The 
Spanifh Medicago, with the appearance of the kidney vetch. 
3. The cretic Medicago, with the appearance of the kidney- 
vetch. And 4. The hoary trifoliate Ihrubby Medicago, com- 
monly called the Cytifus with crooked pods. Tourn. Inft„ 
p. 412. 

MEDICINES (Cycl.) — By Medicines is meant whatever corrects 
a depraved or vitiated conftitution of body, and reftores it 
to a heathful ftate : So that they differ from aliments, which 
preferve the body in a found ftate, whereas Medicines reftore 
it when impaired ; and from poifons, which tend to deftroy 
the body. All the parts of diet may indeed be termed alimen- 
tary Medicines, in as much as they may ferve to confirm 
health, againft the firft approaches of a difeafe ; as poifons, 
which are always detrimental to the body, have been called 
deleterious Medicines. 

Medicines are either fimple, or compound : Simple Medicines 
are thofe which are formed fpontancoufly, or by the affiftance 
of nature alone ; and thofe are called compound, which are 
owing to the art and induftry of men ; and to the mixtures of 
various fimples put together. 

The principal differences of fimple Medicines are taken either 
from their form and texture, orfrom their virtues. In refpect 
to their texture, they -are divided into minerals, vegetables, 
and animals ; each of which divifions is termed a clafs, king- 
dom, or family. 

In what the antients have left us concerning the Medicines 
they ufed, there is the utmoft confufion and obfeurity ; the 
fame fubftance is frequently called by many different names ; 
fome Medicines are barely mentioned by them, without any 
account of their nature or defcription j and in regard to many 
others, the virtues afcribed by them to one fimple, have 
been, by later writers, attributed to others. To clear up, 
and fet right all thofe difficulties, at this time, would be a 
talk as difficult as it would be ufeful. So great and fo many 
virtues are afcribed, by different authors, to particular Mtdi- 
cines, that, if they could be depended on, each ought to be 
looked on as an almoft univerfal remedy ; but as many of 
thefe virtues are merely imaginary, it requires even the great- 
eft caution to diftinguifh the fictitious from thofe which truly 
belong to them ; and though the knowledge of the virtues of 
Medicines be at this time carried to a very great length, there 
are neverthelefs many things remaining yet to be difcovered, 
and room enough ftill to enrich the fcienee with new fpec'tfic 
remedies ; nor will the judicious phyfician find lefs worthy 
employment for his thoughts, in endeavouring to determine 
the manner' in which thofe Medicines act, whofe effects are 
already known, and to afcertain the fafeft and beft methods 
of adminiftrmg them. Geoffroy, Tract, p. 2. 
Such Medicines as are of a terreftrial, or other the like nature, 
and will not diflblve in water, the new Difpenfatory of the 
college has ordered to be prepared in the following manner : 
They are firft to be pounded in a mortar, and then levigated 
with a little water, upon a hard and fmooth marble, into an 
impalpable powder, and afterwards dried upon a chalk ftone, 
8 and 
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and then fct by for a few days,- in a warm, or at leaft a veiy 
dry place. In this manner are to be prepared amber, anti- 
mony, bezoar, which fhould be levigated with fpirit of wine 
inftead of water, blood-ftone, calamy, firft calcined for the 
tife of the makers of brafs, chalk, coral, crabs claws, crabs 
eyes (fo called); egg-fhells cleanfed from the membrane ad- 
hering to them by boiling in water, oyfter-fhells firft cleanfed, 
pearls, verdegreafe, tutty. 

In antimony, calamy, and tutty, lingular care ought to he 
taken to reduce them to the raoft fubtle powder that can be. 
P ember ton's College Difp. p. 145. 
Mechanical Operation of Medicines, To account for the 
' operaiions of Medicines mechanically, feems to have been the 
favourite fcheme of phyficians and phyfiologers of the laft and 
prefent century. Stahl and his difciples reject thefe accounts, 
and think them fufficiently refuted by the operation of opium, 
and of aftringents. One grain of opium, properly taken, will, 
for a time, aflwage pains all over the body. A very few grains 
of crocus martis aftringens fometimes flop an hemoptyfis, be- 
fore they can be fuppofed to have entered into the humours of 
the body. Is it not paft all belief, fay they, that fo few grains 
mixed with fo many pounds or fluids, fhouki retain any mecha- 
nical force, efpecially as it is well known that aftringents lofe 
their force by dilution. They farther urge, that the various 
effects of the fame Medicine are a refutation of the mechanical 
hopothefis; thus emetics fometimes purge, and vice verfa; 
aftringents encreafe hemorrhages ; opium excites alacrity in 
fome, inftead of ftupifying. Again, the fight, or even bare 
imagination of fome Medicines, will produce a fenfible effect 
on the body, without any contact. Stahl and his followers 
therefore hold, that Medicines operate chiefly by exciting the 
vital fenfc ; and that this is the chief effect of Medicines, even 
where they feem moft to ad mechanically. See Junchr's 
Confp. Therap. p. 3. feq. 

Hoffman, Heifter, and others, have attacked the hypothefis 
of Stahl. We fhall not pretend to give any farther account 
of the controverfy. Perhaps in this, as in others, there may 
be a good deal of logomachy. Strictly fpeaking, mechanical 
principles muff be infufneient to account for the operation of 
Medicines, as this fometimes undoubtedly depends (in the 
frimes via: at leaft) on chemical principles ; and no body has 
hitherto been able to account mechanically for the phenomena 
of chemiftry. The laws of the minima nature have not hi- 
therto been reduced to thofe of the preffure and impulfe of 
large fenfible maffes. And perhaps when the laws, that ob- 
tain in the minute parts of matter, have been found, we fhall 
frill be at a lofs to account for all the phenomena of animated 
bodies, particularly the human. 

Heifter fays, Stahl pretends that the rational foul and nature 
are fynonimous terms; and that it is the rational foul which 
formed the foetus in the womb, and which directs all vital, 
animal, and natural actions, to the prefervation of the body ; 
hence fometimes exciting evacuations, fometimes fpafms, to 
get rid of diforders. Heifter, DilTert. de Medicin. Mechan. 
prseftantia in Compend. Medicin. Practic. where he endea- 
vours to refute the Stahlians. 

Juncker, who wrote according to Stahl's principles, does not 
deny that there is fomething mechanical in the. operation of 
Medicines independantly of the will or fpontaneity of nature ; 
but he afTcrts that their chief operation is owing to nature, 
which makes ufe of the remedy to attain its end. His words 
are, Operationem- Medicamentorum ab ipfa natura gubemari 
innumercs conformant Obfervat'toncs. Licet enim non negamus, 
fubejfc interdum aclioni eorum aliquid mechanici, a nature 
arbitrio non pendentis, ianti tamen hoc non ejl habendum, ut 
operandi modus ilti maxime adferibi mereatur. A potiori enim 
fit denominatio, & natura utitur remedio ad finem fuum. 
Juncker, Confpect. Therap. p. I, 2. 

A late author obferves, as to Medicines, that let what difeafe 
foeverbe named, and any Medicine, as univerfally ufeful in 
it, yet. he can fhew circumftances of patients, or of the dif- 
eafe, where that Medicine would be very improper. He men- 
tions feveral inftances of this kind. See Medic. EiT. Edinb. 
vol. 1. p. 267. feq. 
Medicines/?-*™ Metals. Seethe article Metals. 
Pocket Medicines, in furgery, are fuch neceffary remedies as 
the furgeon ought never to be without; but always to carry 
in a convenient cafe or box about him. Thefe are the com- 
mon digeftive ointment, and the brown or ^Egyptian oint- 
ment, for cleanfingand digefting foul ulcers, and fome vulne- 
rary balfams, as the limmentum Arc&i, or the balfam of Peru, 
of Gilead, or Capivi, or the Samaritan balfam: To thefe 
mu(t alfb be added a plafter or two, as the diachylon, or ftyp- 
ticumCrollii, fince one or other of thefe is almoft conftantly 
wanted. Neither fhould there be wanting a piece of blue vi- 
triol for the taking down luxuriant flefh, and to flop hemorr- 
hages ; but if vitriol is wanting, burnt alum, red precipitate, the 
infernal ftone, or any other corrofive Medicine, will fupply its 
place in corrofive intentions, and the laft will alfo ferve to open 
abfceflbs, to make iffues, and perform many other operations 
of that kind. With thefe there mould always be kept in rea- 
dinefs alfo a quantity of fcraped lint, that the furgeon may be 
able to give immediate afliftance to wounded perfons, fince, 
if he is unprepared for this, they may be eafily taken off by 
an hemorrhage, a circumftance which ought alfo to prevail 
Suppl. Vol. II. 



with the furgeon never to" be wholly unprovided wrth banda- 
ges. Heifter'% Surg. p. n. 
MEDIMNUM, A&V*, among the Greeks, a meafure of ca- 
pacity, holding fix Roman modii or bufhcls. Danet. in voc. 
MEDINE, an Egyptian piece money, of iron filver'd over,- and; 
about the fize of a filver three-pence. Pocock\ Egypt, p. xjq 
MEDINUS, a name given by fome to the medus, a ftone cele- 
brated by the writers of the middle ages for many imaginary 
virtues. See the article Medus. 
MEDITRINALIA, among the Romans, feafts inftituted in 
honour of the goddefs Meditrina, and celebrated on the 30th of 
September. They were fo called from medendo i becaufe the 
Romans then began to drink new wine, which they mixed 
with old, and that fcrved them inftead of phyfic. 
MEDIUM, in botany, a name given by Diofcorides to the 
violet, and by Lobe!, to the fea flag-flower, or iris maritima 
narbonenfis. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
MEDLAR, Mepjihts, in botany. See the article Me psilus* 
We have two kinds of Medlar propagated very frequently in 
orchards, for the fake of their fruit ; the one is the common 
Medlar, or, as it is called by fome, the Nottingham Medlar $ 
the other the Dutch Medlar. The firft of thefe was once al- 
moft the only kind known in England ; but fince the other 
has been introduced, it is found fo much fuperior in the fize, 
and flavour of the fruit, that it is now almoft the only kind 
thought wortli the cultivating. 

They are propagated by budding or grafting them upon the 
hawthorn, or the pear ftock, upon either of which they take 
very well, and may be afterwards tranfplanted into the fruit- 
garden, either as ftandards, or trained up againft an efpalier, 
in both which methods they will fucceed very well. If the 
larger fort are trained up in an efpalier, the fruit will be much 
larger ; but great care muft be taken in the pruning, not to 
fhorten the bearing branches, for the fruit is almoft all pro- 
duced at the extremities of thefe. The Medlar will grow on 
any foil ; but on a moift and ftrong foil, the fruit will grow 
larger, and on a dry one, it will, though fmaller, be much- 
better tafted. Miller's Gardener's Diet. 
The fruit fhould be fuffered to remain on the branches till 
October, at which time it will begin to fall of itfelf, and it 
fhould then be gathered in the middle of a dry day, and laid 
up in a dry place till fort, and beginning to decay, which is 
uiually about a month after it is gathered ; at this time they 
are fit for eating, for, till they begin to decay, they are too 
harfh for the palate. 
MEDOKINA, in natural hiftory, the name of a fpecies of 

oyfter. See the article Ostrea. 
MEDULLA {Cycl )— Medulla Spinali. In fifties, the fpi- 
nal marrow does not run through the middle of the vertebre, 
as it does in other animals, but is carried through a whole 
feries of the apophyfes which ftand on the upper part of the 
bone, and are therefore called the apophyfes dorjales, to diftin- 
guifh them from the others, which their iituation occafions to 
be called the lateral and ventral. All thefe dorfal apophyfes 
of the vertebrse are hollow at their bafe, and by that means 
afford a continued channel for this marrow. The bales of 
the lower apophyfes reaching from the anus to the tail, have 
alfo the fame fort of hollow at their bafe ; but this ferves only 
for the paffr.ge of the larger blood-veflels. 
MEDUS, or Medinus, a name given by the writers of 
the middle ages to a ftone brought from Media, of which 
they fay there were two kinds, the one black, and the other 
green. They attribute many ftrange virtues to thefe ftones ; 
the black they fay was a fatal poifon when taken inwardly, 
but that if wetted with milk, and rubbed upon the fkin of 
a woman with child, it caufed her to bring forth a boy. 
This, and a number of other as probable virtues, did thefe 
ignorant and fanciful writers beftow at pleafure on ftones 
never known to the world before, and of which themfelves 
gave no defcriptions. This feems to be only a falfe hiftory 
of the Medea of Pliny. 
MEDUSiE Caput, in natural hiftory, a name given by authors 
to thejlella marina, called by fome, from its various branch- 
ings, jlella arborefcens. Rumphius, Gefner, and many other 
authors, have defcribed this ftrange fifh in its recent ftate, 
and in the acta eruditorum, we have an accurate figure, and 
a very remarkable account of one which was found foflile,. 
and preferved in a remarkably perfect manner in ftone. 
The ftone in which it was found was of the Affile or flaty 
kind, and it was fo large as to extend over a piece of this 
ftone of four foot in length, and between three and four in: 
breadth. The body of the fifh, from which all the reft 
feemed originally to have arifen, lay at one corner of the 
ftone, and the arms extended themfelves lengthways in a 
very diftinct and natural manner the whole length of the 
ftone; and from thefe there parted, on every fide, other 
fmaller ones, and thefe were finally divided into others more 
minute, in fuch a manner as to reprefent the niceft painting. 
Aa. Erudit. Ann. 1725. p. 377. 

The ftudy of foflils is more improved by this fingle fpeci- 
men, than by thoufands of others, and by the reafonings of 
almoft as many authors. The foflils called entrochi, have 
always perplexed the writers on thefe fubjects to account 
for; fome having judged them a fort of ftony vegetables ; 
fome lufus natura 5 and others as different things j but in 
I thif 
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this table the whole fifh is fo perfectly preferved, that there 
can remain not the leaf!: doubt of its being really the jhlla 
arborefccns ; and in this both the figure and the author's words 
exprefs, in the plaineft manner pofiible, that the long arms 
or branches reaching from one end to the other of the ftone, 
are compofed of a number of entrochi as it were, tied toge- 
ther in the fame manner as the fingle joints of thofc entrochi 
which we meet with are to one another ; or, in plain fact, 
that our entrochi, which have perplexed us fo much to ac- 
count for their origin, are in reality the fragments of the 
arms or branches of this filh. Thcfe branches in this fa- 
mous fpecimen, were compofed of what we call trochitev y 
and had many rudiments of fmaller branches, as well as per- 
fect ones, growing from their fides, and would have been fo 
many common entrochi, if broken off". 
What was raoft remarkable in this foffil was, however, the 
fcparating of fmaller branches which ran entire to their ends, 
and there terminating in an infinite number of fmall ramifi- 
cations, all growing from one head ; they formed duffers of 
four or five inches in diameter, and of an inconceiveable 
beauty, refembling the compound flower of fome elegant 
plant. The matter of the larger branches, when examined, 
appeared to be the fame with that of the common entrochi., 
that is, ("par. The author calls it felenites, but that was a 
word indeterminately ufed by authors, till of late, for all 
plated and bright foflils. 

It is plain that this complcat fifh could have no way come 
into this ffone but at the time when it was yet moift and 
foft ; and the author calls it novum diluvii monument 'u?n, a 
new remembrancer of the deluge. 

MEER, in mining, a fpace containing twenty-nine yards in 
length in any vein. Houghton's compl. Miner in the Explan. 
of the Terms. 

Me ER- Stake, in mining, is a pin of wood drove into the fu- 
perfities of the earth, to fhew the extent or end of a Meer of 
ground. Ploughton's Compl. Miner in the Explan. of the 
Terms . 

Meer- Swim, in zoology, a name given by fome to a fea fifh, 
more ufually known by the name of caprifcus. Ray's Ich- 
thyogr. Append, p. I. See the article Goat-F/j7). 

MEGALART1A, Msys^fU, in antiquity, a feftival in ho- 
nour of Ceres, being the fame with Thefmophoria. Potter. 
Arch. Gra;c. See the article Thesmophoria, 

MEGALASCLEPIA, Mi-yuXxextoirau, in antiquity, a feftival 
in honour of vEfculapius. Sec the article Asclepia. 

MEIDANS, in the caftern nations, are a fort of country feats, 
where the greater people have open fummcr-houfes, to which 
they retire on the three days of the week in which they do not 
attend the pafhas divan, and where they divert themfelves with 
feeing their flaves ride, fhoot, arid throw the dart, while they 
are regaling with their pipe and coffee. Pocock's Egypt', 
p. 1S4. 

MEL, Honey (Cycl.)— See the article Honey. 

Mel Cedrinum, in the materia medicaof the antients, a term 
ufed to exprefs a fort of liquid manna, ufed rather as a pleafant 
fweet in foods, than as a medicine, and which feems to have 
been the fame with the Mel Rofcidum of Galen, and with 
the liquid manna of mount Sinai ; that mountain having been 
the place where it was annually colle&ed in large quantities, 
even in*Galcn's time ; and the account Bellonius gives of the 
manner of collecting it in his time, agreeing very well with 
what Galen has left about it. It is, however, an error in Bel- 
lonius, to fuppufe this to be the ierenjabin of the Arabians, 
that being evidently a folid, not a liquid fubftance, and being, 
from all accounts the fame with what is now called, manna 
Perficum, or Pcrfian manna. See the article Manna Per- 
ficum. 

The Msl Cedrinum is a term ufed only by Hippocrates for this 
fubftance, and feems fo odd, that many are apt to believe there 
is an error in the text, and that the author never meant any 
fuch thing. Eoefms is of opinion, that thefe ought to be read 
as two diftinct names, with a comma between them, and that 
the author only meant by them two fubftances very well known 
in his time, which were common honey, and the liquid fub- 
ftance called Cedrinum, or Cedria. See the article Cedria. 

Mel Rofcidum, in the materia medica of the antients, a name 
given to a kind of liquid manna collected in their time, as it is 
at prefent, in confidcrable quantities, on mount Sinai. The 
monks who collect it call it terenjabhi, after the name of a 
kind of manna, common among the Arabians. But this is an 
error, the tcrenjabin of thofe authors not being a liquid manna, 
but the fmall round kind, collected from the alhagi maurorum, 
and now called manna Perficam. It does not appear that the 
Mel Rofcidum, or any other fpecies of manna, was ufed in 
medicine by the antients; this wasefteemed acuriofity, rather 
than a thing of any ufe, by Galen ; and other authors fay, it 
was fweeter than hone) itfelf, with no farther account ; whence 
it feems rather to have been ufed as a delicacy than as a me- 
dicine. See the articles Terenjabin and Manna Perjicum. 

MELAMPYRUM, Cow-wheat, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower 
is of the perfonated kind, confifting of one leaf, and divided 
into two lips, the upper of which is hooded, and the lower ! 
ufually whele, not divided into any fegments. The piflil \ 



arifes from the cup of the flower, and is fixed to its hinder 
part in the manner of a nail, and finally ripening into a round- 
ifh capfule, divided into two cells, containing grains like thofe 
of wheat. 1'oum. Inft. p. 173. 

The fpecies of Melampyrum, enumerated by Mr. Tourncfort, 
are thefe: r. The purple- flower'd Melampyrum. 2. ' The 
broad yellowrlcav'd Melampyrum, 3. The purple and white 
flower'd crefted Melampyrwn. The plant called the fmalleffc 
yellow Melampyrum by Cafpar Bauhine, has no right to that 
name, being truly a fpecies of the ranunculus. 

MELAN Pharmacon, a word ufed by Hippocrates, and by fome 
fuppofed to mean common writing ink : He orders this to be 
poured upon the cranium, in cafe of a fiflure, in order to dis- 
cover how far it has penetrated. Galen feems to refer to this, 
in fome places, and mentions his having treated of it in his 
book of ulcers ; but as no fuch medicine is found prefcribed 
there, it is probably one of the loft compofitions of the an- 
tients. In the fpurious editions of Hippocrates, his hook 
treating of the difcafes of women, there is a black medicine 
ordered to be made of the Iquamma; and flos aeris. 

MELAENATOS, the black eagle, a fpecies called alfo aquila 
•Valeria by fome authors. It is a fmall eagle, of twice the big- 
nefs of a crow. Its jaws and eyebrows arc deffitute of fea- 
thers, and look reddifh ; its head, neck, and breaft, are 
black, and in the middle of its back he has a large triangular 
fpot, of a pale brownifh red, with fomething of whitcnefs in- 
termixed. His rump is a reddifh brown, and his wings va- 
riegated with black, white, and grey. His beak is not large, 
black at the end, the fkin covering the noflrils red, and the 
iris of his eye hazcl-colour'd. His legs are feathered a little 
below the knee, and below that are red ; and the claws very 
fharp. Willughby\ Ornithology, p. 30. 

MELANCHOLY, Melancholia, (Cycl.) in medicine, the name 
of a difeafe which coniifts in the perturbation or injury of the 
imagination, which prevents it from forming a regular and de- 
terminate idea of things, as at other times ; fo that its due ope- 
rations are interrupted, and often fecond ideas, having no con- 
nection with the firft, crowd in, and are fucceeded by actions 
' no way analogous to that firft idea, and therefo/e appearing 
irrational. 

Authors diftinguifh Melancholy into three kinds ; the fad, the 
merry, and the mixt, partaking of the nature ofboth ; but in 
all thefe the caufe is the fame, and the difference is only owing 
to the temperament and habit of the patient. 
This diftemper has, however, its more eflential differences, in 
regard to the caufes from which it is produced. In fome peo- 
ple, it feems wholly to depend upon a falfe prefigu ration and 
judgment of things in the mind ; and in this cafe it is ufually 
habitual and incurable. In others it arifes from injuries of the 
body ; and in thefe it always is obferved to bear a proportion 
to the injury or debility of the parts. This peculiar fpecies 
is called hypochondriac Melancholy ; and finally, in others it 
feems of a mixt nature; as when it has taken its firft origin 
from diffemperatures in the body, but is afterwards fo en- 
creafed by mental diforders, that even after the total removal 
of the corporeal ones, it ftill remains in all its force upon the 
mind. This is a too common, and very unhappy cafe. 

Signs of It. Thefe are a perpetual anxiety of mind, withoutany 
rational caufe; a diftafte and diflike to everything, even be- 
fore it comes in fight, and often a wearinefs even of life itfelf. 
A frequent weeping for imaginary caufes, or for no caufe at all. 
Many people, in this cafe, feem always to want room ; they 
are for opening all the windows they can, and for running out 
into the ftreets or fields, thinking themfelves every where im- 
prifoned ; others leave their houfes, and dread being taken up 
for capital offences, tho' never guilty of any ; and, in others, 
thefe diffemperatures of the mind are evidently joined with 
others of the body, fuch as palpitations of the heart, fighing 
very deeply, painful refpiration, ftrictures of the tonic mo- 
tions of the parts, tremblings, palenefs of the countenance, 
and extenuation of the body. Sometimes, inftead of thefe 
reftrictions, there are frequent remiflions of the fame tonic 
motions, whence arife fudden flufhings of the face, uncertain 
heats in the body, and a general laffitude and lofs of ftrength. 
In moil cafes of this kind, there is anobftinate coftivenefs of 
the bowels, and the affections of the mind are increafed by 
terrible watchfulnefs, and if the perfonsflcep a little, they are 
terrified with troublcfome dreams all the while ; if of (anguine 
habits, they are continually dreaming of blood, of battles, 
and of fires; and, if of phlegmatic conftitutions, of water and 
drowning. Dreadful apprchenfions happen alfo between keep- 
ing and waking, and they ufually awake in agonies, with 
violent tremblings, and difficulty of refpiration. In the merry 
Melancholy, the alienations of the patient's mind are employed 
about chearful, and often obfecne ideas ; and fometimes their 
fancy exalts them to the fiate of kings and princes. 

Perfom fubjeft to Melancholy. Thefe are principally men of 
great learning, and of fedentary lives, hypochondriac people, 
and fuch as arc troubled with diforders of the fpleen ; and to 
thefe arc to be added women Subject to hyfteric complaints. 

Caufes of it, Thefe are principally a fpiflitude of the blood, and 
adetenfion of it about the vena porta;; a bad difpofition of the 
internal parts, as a fchirrous or ulcerous conftitution in them, 
or an actually ulcerated ftate. Perfons who are afflicted with 
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Melancholy from thefe caufes, are ufually fubjeet to Very un- 
ruly paffions, and thofe of various kinds; love, fear, dejection 
of fpirits, defpair and anger, are often very predominant in 
them. A fuppreffion of the hemorrhoidal difcharges in men, 
and of the menftrual ones in women, will alio frequently 
throw them into this diftemper ; as will alfo an over great ap- 
plication to ftudy, efpecially on abftrufe fubjects ; a con- 
fcientious dread from paft crimes ; continual di (appointment 
in the expectations ; and fometimes a timorous dilpofitlon, 
brought on in infancy, by the folly of nurfes. 
'pysgnojtics In it. That kind of Melancholy which is brought 
on by immaterial caufes alone, fnch as that arifmg from too 
interne ftudy, or other imaginations or effects of the mind, 
is alwavs greatly more obftinate and difficult of cure than that 
which depends upon material caufes, and has its origin in a 
diftempered ftate of the body. The hypochondriac Melan- 
choly is the moft eafy of all to be cured, efpecially if the he- 
morrhoidal difcharges can be brought on regularly again, yet 
even thefe cafes muft be taken in time, for when the Melan- 
choly, even from fuch caufes, is become habitual, it will re- 
main after the caufe is removed which gave them origin. 
Method of Treatment. Melancholy, when it depends on imma- 
terial caufes, requires phyfic for the mind rather than for the 
body, and the frequent converfation with an ingenious friend, 
of a calm and quiet difpohtion, will go farther towards a cure 
than a thoufand medicines. Perfons in this Hate muft be as 
little thwarted or contradicted as poffible, and whips and 
chains are to be avoided, unlcfs in cafes of the moft extreme 
neceflity ; this is alfo a method equally necelTaiy in thofe 
cafes where habit has confirmed upon the mind that diforder, 
which at firft arofe merely from material caufes. But when 
the difeafe not only arifes, but as yet depends entirely upon 
material caufes, the cure is eafy, and is to be performed in the 
following manner : The prima: via: are to be cleanfed by 
purges, particularly thofe made of black hellebore, and after 
this the patient is to be blooded in the foot, taking away 
about fix ounces. Then the blood is to be attemperated by 
giving, three or four times a day, powders compofed of pu- 
rified nitre, and the common abforbents; and after a due ufe 
of thefe, the parts are to be rcftored to their priftine tone and 
vigour, by the milder chalybcates ; the greateft care muft alfo 
be taken to bring the hemorrhoidal difcharges in men, and 
the menftrual ones in women, to a natural and proper ftate, 
and then a fufficient quantity of weak liquors drank at meals, 
and a moderate degree of exercife, will bring the patient 
ufually to an abfolute ftate of health. 

Hypochondriac Melancholy always is more relieved by bleed- 
ing than by any other practice; and indeed all attempts of a 
cure are vain, if this be not firft done : Purified nitre diftolved 
in fmall quantities in all the patient's drink, will, in time, be 
found to do great things alone, as to a cure. It is the practice 
of fome perfons to give vomits in thefe cafes ; but they often 
turn Melancholy into a true mania. See the article Mania. 
MELANCORYPHUS, in natural hiftory, the name of a bird, 
m the nefts of which, the ant'ients tell us, they found the 
callais or turquoifc. This feems a very ridiculous ftory, and 
the whole to be only founded on the refemblance of colour be- 
tween that ftone and the eggs of this bird. It has been alio 
difputed among authors, what was meant by the mclancory- 
phos of the antients ; the general opinion is, that it was that 
little bird which, from the blacknefs at the top of the head, 
we call the black cap. But the antients themfelves feem to 
have meant a fomewhat larger bird by it ; for they tell us, 
that the ficedula, at a certain time of the year, changed co- 
lour, and became the Melancoryphos, or black crown. 
There is no great foundation for fuch an opinion as this, but 
it may, however, ferve to Ihew, that thefe two birds were 
much of a fize. 
MELANOCERASUS, a name given by fome botanical au- 
thors to the folamim lethale, or bella donna, a poifonous fort 
of nightihadc, with a beautiful berry refembling a large black 
cherry. PM. Almag. p. 352. 
MELANOPIPER, in the materia medica, a name given by 
fome writers to the common black pepper. Mont. Exot. 
p. 9. 
MELANTERIA, in natural hiftory, the name of a foffile fub- 
ftancc, much talked of by the antient writers in medicine, 
and fuppofed by moft of the moderns to have been loft among 
the later ages. This, however, is an erroneous opinion, for 
k is really produced at this time in many parts of the world ; 
though its refemblance to fome of the other foffils, in its ex- 
ternal appearance, has made it almoft unlvcrfally overlooked 
by the writers on thefe fubje&s. It is, in its moft perfect 
ftate, a very beautiful fubftance, of a clofe, even, and regu- 
lar texture, moderately heavy, and of a very beautiful yel- 
low, like that of the fineft gold. It is, in this ftate, found 
in loofe irregular lumps, never very large, being ufually only 
from an ounce to two ounces in weight, and of a fmooth, 
CVC i n - i?? d P oliftied furface - This is the cafe when it is pure 
and iohd, and it is then alfo of as bright and fine a colour on 
the outfide as within. Hill's Hift. of FofT. p. 607. 
This is a ftate, however, in which it is very rarely found ; 
we ufually meet with it either in the form of a downy efflo- 
rctcence wi various fpecies of vitriolic minerals, particularly 



an the common marcafites and pyritae ; or elfeih loofe fliaf- 
tery^ and friable mafles, of rough furfaces, of a fponcfy tex- 
ture, and of a coarie dufky yellow; in either of thefe°fta£es 5 
however, it fo much refembles a more or lefs pure native ful- 
phur, that it is generally miftaken for that body. It makes 
no eftcrvefcence with acid menftruums, and when put into 
the fire, is found not to be inflammable, but calcines firft to 
a whitifh, and finally to a ftrona; red colour. 
Water diftblves a part of its fubftance, and this may again be 
procured feparatc from the liquor, by evaporation and cryftal- 
Hzation, and then it appears in form of rhomboidal bluifh. 
green cryftals. 

It is found in the mines of fome parts of the harts forcft in Ger- 
many, and is often met with on the fides of hills in many 
parts of the Eaft Indies, and in America ; it is ufually mifta- 
ken in all thefe places for a native fulphur. Id. ibid. 

MELANTZANA, in botany, a name given by many authors 
to the mad apple, called more ufually Melongena. See the 
article Melongena. 

MELANURUS, in zoology, the name of a fifh caught in the 
Mediterranean, and fometimes, though rarely, in the Britifh 
fcas ; and called by fome writers, occulata and occhiata. 
It is of an oblong and rounded body, and its back very little pro- 
minent, and of a bluifh black. Its fides are of a iilvery white, 
but are variegated with dufky tranfverfe ftreaks. Its eyes are 
remarkably large, and their iris of a fine mining yellow. Its 
mouth is moderately large, and its fore teeth broad, its hinder 
ones narrow, flender, and fharp. It has only one back fin, 
the anterior rays or nerves of which are prickly, but the hin- 
der ones foft and inoft'enfive. Its fcales are moderately large, 
and its tail is very remarkably forked. It feldom exceeds five 
or fix inches in length : And its tail has a remarkable black 
ipot in it, whence it has its name, as it has that of occulata , 
from the largenefs of its eyes. Gefner, de Pile. p. 638. 
Aldrovand. de Pifc. 1. 1. p. 63. 

MELAONES, a word ufed by certain authors for a black kind 
of worm found in meadows, in the month of May, which, 
when bniifed, emit an agreeable fmell. Some alfo have cal- 
led a fmall fpecies of beetle by the fame name. 

MELASMA, a uigiliation, or black mark, from a bmife. 

MELASSES. Seethe article Molasses, Cycl. and Suppl. 

MELASTOMA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
called by Burman, acinodendron. The characters are thefe ; 
The perianthium confiits of one leaf, and is obtufe and per- 
manent ; it is inflated in the middle, and fcarce at all divided 
at the edge. The flower confiits of five roundifh petals, in- 
ferted near the rim of the cup. The ftamina are ten fila- 
ments, ihort, and inferted into the cup. The antherje are 
long and erect, but fomewhat crooked. The germen of the 
piftil is roundifh, and placed under the cup. The ftyle is 
crooked and emarginated. The fruit is a berry containing 
five cells ; it is of a roundifh figure, but crowned with a cy- 
Hndric rim, and furrounded by the cup. The feeds are nu- 
merous and fmall. Linna;iGen. PI. p. 190, Bur man. The- 
faur. Zeyl. p. 363. Hort. Malab. vol. 4. p. 42. 

MELCH1TES, a name of reproach given to the orthodox, 
who_aiTerted and maintained the canons of the council of Chal- 
cedon. It was given to the catholics by the heretics, and 
not by the catholics to the heretics, as mentioned in the 
Cyclopaedia. See the article Melchites, Cycl. 
The word is derived from the Hebrew nielech, a king or 
prince, and fignifies the fame as royalifts, or thofe who were 
of the emperor's religion. For the fame reafon the emperor 
Juftiniau had the epithet Chalcedoncnfis given him. Hofm. 
Lex. in voc. 

MELDEEE, in our old writers, a recompence due and given 
to him that made the difcovery of any breach of penal laws, 
committed by another perfon, called the promoters or in- 
formers fee. Leg. Inae. c. 20. Blount. 
The word is Saxon from meldfeoh. 

MELEAGR1S, the Turkey. In the Linnaean fyftem of zoology, 
this makes a diftinct genus of birds, of the order of the gal- 
lime ; the diftingu ifhing characters are, that it has four toes 
on each foot, a flefhy papillofe creft on its forehead, and long 
naked wattles. Linnai Syftem. Natur. p. 48. 

MELECH, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers to ex- 
prefs fait. See the article Salt. 

MELECHIL, a word fometimes ufed as the name of the gum 
bdellium, and fometimes as that of the fruit of a tree of the 
palm kind, much ufed by the antients as a cordial and refto- 
rative. The word mokel has the fame double fenfe, and both 
are, by the more accurate writers, determined in their mean- 
ing by the epithets annexed to them, the gum bdellium being 
called Molechil, or mokel judaicum, and the fruit mokel ?ne- 
chenfe ; yet the confluence of even this has been more con- 
fufion ; for the later writers fuppofed, that the fruit was not 
produced by a palm-tree, but by the fame tree which pro- 
duced the gum. See the articles Mokel and Bdellium. 

MELEGEION, a word ufed by fome writers in medicine to 
exprefs a fietid matter, of the confiftence of honey, difcharged 
from old ulcers. 

MELES, the Badger, in the Linnsan fyftem of zoology, 
makes a diftinct genus of animals, among which the author 
includes the civet cat, as the creature which affords us the 
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perfume of that name is ufually called. The characters of 
this genus are, that the animals of it have eight paps, two on 
thebreuft, and fix on the belly, with feet with five toes on 
each, on the hinder as well as the fore ones. The author 
diftinguifh.es the common Badger by his having the claws of 
his fore feet much longer than thofe of the hinder ones ; and 
the civet animal by its having all its claws of the fame length. 
Lhvwi Syftem. Natur. p. 37. See the article Taxus. 

MELET, in zoology, a name ufed by fome for a final] trans- 
parent lea fifh, called by authors, bepfetus and anguilla, and 
by fome, aiherina. WtUugbbyh Hift. Pifc. p. 210. See the 
article Hepsetus. 

MELIA, Mi***j of the Greek writers, the name of a vegetable 
that often occurs in the Greek naturalifts, and which has fo 
many Significations, that it is not eafy to underftand the au- 
thors, without being well acquainted with them. All late 
writers have perplexed the world by mifcalling things, and 
thence rendering names fynonimous and confufed, which were 
at firft clear and diftinct ; but the confufion of the fenfes of 
the word Melia is as old as the earlieft writers we are acquaint- 
ed with : Theophraftus complains of it in his time. 
The moft common ufe of the word is for the fraxinus, or 
afh-tree. The antients ufed to make the handles of their 
fpears and darts of this, and therefore they Sometimes called 
them Melia. This word was alfo ufed as the name of a feed, 
called alfo by fome, mcline. This was of the nature of panic, 
and by fome confounded with the panic. Suidas mentions 
this as different from the panic ; but Diodes feem.3 to have 
made them the fame feed. Pliny has tranfiated the paflage 
from Diodes, and, by an unaccountable error, has called 
the plant melfrugunt) and fays, that it has the fame virtues 
with millet. 

Melia, in botany, the name by which Linnaeus calls the aze- 
darach. See the article Azedasach. 

Melia Terra, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome au- 
thors to the ?nelinum, or white earth of the ifland of Melos, 
ufed among the antients in painting ; but in the works of 
Diofcorides and Galen Signifying a Subftance of a very dif- 
ferent kind ; the melinum of the painters having been a 
Marie (fee the article Melinum) and the Melia Terra of 
the phyficians a tripcla. The confufion between thefe two Sub- 
fiances, arifes from the fame Source with that of a vaft number 
of others in the materia medica, and natural hiftory of the 
antients, things having,, though ever fo different in their na- 
ture and Structure, been at different times called by the fame 
name, merely becaufe brought from the fame place. 
The Terra Melia of Diofcorides, and the antient phyficians, 
is a dry, loofe, and harm, earth, found in maffes of diffe- 
rent fize, and lodged among the loofer Strata of other mat- 
ter, never making a ftratum of itfelf. It is very firm and 
hard, of a pale greyifh white or light afh colour, very heavy, 
of a loofe, open, and fpungy texture, and of a rough, uneven, 
and dufty furface. It adheres flightly to the tongue, and 
does not Stain the hands, but leaves a duft after the handling, 
which is lo harm as to make a grating noife, when the fingers 
are afterwards rubbed together. It makes no eftervefcence 
with acids. It is found in all the iflands of the Archipelago, 
and was ufed by the antients for the fame purpofes that the 
pumice was. Hill's Hift. of Foil. p. 68. 

MELIANTHUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of the poly- 
petalous anomalous kind, being compofed of four leaves, 
Sometimes expanded into the fhape oS a fan, and fometimes 
contracted into that of a cone, The cup is unequally divided 
into Several Segments, and from it arifes a piftil, which after- 
wards becomes a fquare fruit, inflated in the manner of a 
bladder, and divided into four cells, which contain roundifh 
Seeds. Tourn. Inft. p. 430. 

The Species of Melianihus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe : 1. The African Melianthus, called the great 
Spiked African pimpernel. 2. The fmaller procumbent 
African pimpernel-leav'd Melianthus. And 3. The leaft 
American Melianthus. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Clafs n. 

MELICA, in botany, a name given by fome authors to the 
plant which produces the forgbim, or Indian millet. Park. 
. Theatr. 11 36. 

Melic a, a word ufed by the antients as the name of a food of 
a refrigerating and moiftening quality. It feems to have been 
a kind-of oxygala; for Galen, where he directs perfons of a 
hot habit to ufe a refrigerating diet, among other aliments of 
that kind, directs the eating of Melica, which, he fays is 
prepared of milk. Conftantine, in his book of Agriculture 
mentions Melica, and fays it was made by pouring milk into 
an earthen veflel, firft well impregnated with boiling hot vi- 
negar, by means of which there was a feparation of the milk 
into whey and curd. 

MELICERIOLA, a diminutive of the word Meliceris, a Small 
encyfted tumour. See the article Meliceris, Cycl. 

MELICHLORUM, in natural hiftory, a name given by Some 
of the antient writers to a fpecies of jafper, of a greenifh yel- 
low, ufually found variegated with other colours. 

MEL1LOTUS, Melilot, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of 
papilionaceous kind. The piftil arifes from the cup, and 
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finally beconies a naked capfulc or pod, not inclofed in the 
cup in the manner of thofe of the trefoil, and containing one 
or two roundifh feeds. The leaves grow three on every italk. 
Tourn. Inft. p. 406. 

The fpecies of Melilot, enumerated by Mr. Tournefortj are' 
theSe : 1. The common or German Melilot. 2. The com- 
mon. Melilot, with white flowers, 3. The Melilot with long 
and fharp pods. 4. The tall fhrubby white- flower' d Melilot. 
5. The tall fhrubby yellow-flower'd Melilot. 6. The greater 
Melilot, with reflected pods. 7. The little creeping Melilot, 
with reflected pods. 8. The Italian Melilot with roundifh 
Seed-veffels. 9. The narrow-leav'd creeping Melilot, with 
roundifh Seed-veffels. 10. The little yellow Melilot, with 
Small flowers, and Seed-veffels arranged in thick Spikes, n. 
The little yellow-flower'd Melilot, with larger flowers and 
feed-veffels, difpofed in longer and loofer fpikes, and with 
narrower leaves, each having a black Spot near the pedicle, 
1 2. The procumbent Melilot, with longifh rugged leaves, 
and fhort Spikes of flowers. 13. The Melilot with kidney- 
Shaped Seed-veffels collected into heads, called the yellow- 
field trefoil, with numerous feeds. 14. T'he great fweet- 
fcented Melilot, with violet- col our'd flowers. 15. Theore- 
tic Melilot, with very large fruit. Tourn. Inft. p. 408. 
In the acts of the academy of Peterfburgh, we have a defcrip- 
tion and draught of a new fpecies of Melilot growing from 
feeds gathered in Siberia. It is there called MelUotus jeliqua 
jnemhranacea comprejfa. See Tom. 8. p. 229. feq. 
Melilot is fcarce ever given internally, but ufed externally ; it 
is a great emollient, refolvent, and digeftive. It is a good 
ingredient in cataplafms and fomentations of this intention. 
The flowers are recommended by fome in infufion, in the 
manner of tbofe of chamomile, as a remedy for thejiuor albus. 
MELINTZANIUM, in botany, a name given by the later 
Greek writers to the plant called jlrycbnus by the earlier 
writers of that nation. Theophraftus, and all the old Greeks, 
ufe the word Jlrycbnus, and fay there are three kinds, two of 
which are poifonous, and the other not. The firft caufing 
madnefs, the Second caufmg fleep, and the third bearing an 
efculent fruit. This laft is the plant we call fomum amoris, 
the fruit of which is at this time eaten by many people. 
It is not agreed by the late Greek writers whether this word 
Meimtzanion fhall ftand for fome one kind of the nightfhade, 
or for them all : If they borrowed it from the Italian melanza- 
na, which feems probable enough, then it can only ftand for 
that kind, not for the whole clafs of nightfhade; but we find 
fomeoSthemufing it for the whole number of the nichtihades, 
poifonous and not poifonous, and making it only a Synonym 
to Jlrycbnus, others ufing it as the name of the fruit of the 
pomnm anions, or love-apple, and others for the fruit of the 
male mandrake, which is alfo efculent, and which, Diofco-. 
rides tells us, was eaten by the peafants of his time, but that 
it made them fleepy, if eaten in too large quantities. 
The Arabian phylicians ufe the word bedengian in the fame 
fenfe, Sometimes applying it to the love-apples alone, and 
Sometimes to the whole Samily of the nigbtfhades ; and it is 
probable enough, that both the Italians and later Greeks co- 
pied their name melanzana and melantzanion, from me- 
longena. Myrepfus has the words melenizanon and agriome- 
lentzanon, that is, a wild kind of the pomum amoris, very fre- 
quent, and commends the feeds, and other parts of the plant, 
in fevers, and many other difeafes. Fuchfius confefies that 
he does not know what to make of the word ; but it is won- 
derful that the fimilitude of found between this and the melan- 
zana and melongena did not lead him to the knowledge of what 
it was, as he was acquainted with thofe words. 
MELINUM, in natural hiftory, the name of an earth, famous 
in the earlieft ages of painting, being the only white of the 
great painters of antiquity ; and, according to Pliny's ac- 
count, one of the three colours with which alone they per- 
formed all their works. 

It is a fine white marly earth, of a very compact texture, yet 
remarkably light ; a fort of texture which muft render any 
earth fit for the painter's ufe, that is of a proper colour. It 
is frequently found forming a flratum in the earth, lying im- 
mediately under the vegetable mould. It is of a very Smooth, 
but not glofiy furface, is veiyfoftto the touch, ;;Jheres firmly 
to the tongue, is eafily broken between the fingers, and trains 
the fkin in handling. It melts readily in the mouth, and is 
perfectly fine, leaving not the leaft grittynefs between the 
teeth. Thrown into water, it makes a great bubbling and 
loud hifling noife, and moulders away into a fine powder. It 
does not ferment with acids, and fuffers no change in the fire. 
Thefe are the characters by which the Melinum of the an- 
tients is diftinguifhed from all the other white earths. It is 
ftill found in the fame place from whence the painters of old 
had it, which is that from whence it has its name, the-rftand 
of Milo, called Melos by the Greeks, and is common in 
moft of the adjacent iflands. It has been of late tried here as 
a paint, and is found not to make fo bright a white as the 
other fubftances now in ufe among the painters, but feems 
not liable, like them, to turn yellow ; and if fo, would be 
worth the consideration of perfons in the colour trade, efpe- 
cially as it may be had in any quantities for carriage. Hill's 
Hift, of Foflilsj p. 43, 
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melinus Color, MuHm xf s t**> in anti q u5t y> a coIour ofteft 

mentioned in fpealcing of the habits of players. It was a red- 
dim yellowj or the colour of ripe apples, in Greek called 
(*»*«, and their colour pfteuJiK xf«>*. Hafm. Lex. in voc. 
MELISSA, Balm, or Baum, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower is 
competed of one leaf, and is of the labiated kind. The up- 
per lip is erect, and of a roundifh figure, but bifid at the end. 
The lower lip is divided into three fegments. The piftil 
arifes from the cup, and is fixed, in the manner of a nail, 
into the hinder part of the flower, and furrounded with four 
embryos, which afterwards become fo many roundifh feeds, 
ripening in an open capfule, which was the cup of the flower. 
The flowers of Baum always grow in the al^e of the leaves, 
but they do not always furround the ftalks like thofe of the 
fideritis. Tourn. Inft. p. 193. 

The fpecies of Baum, enumerated by Mr. Toumefort, are 
thefe: 1. The common garden Baum. 2. The hairy ftrong 
fmelling Roman Baum. 3. The low broad-leav'd Baum, 
with a large purple flower. 4. The low broad-leav'd Baum, 
with a very large white flower. 5. The low narrow-leav'd 
- Baum, with a very large flower, 6. The fhort-ftalk'd, plan- 
tain-Ieav'd Pyrenean Baum. 

Baum is greatly efteemed among the common people, as 
good in diforders of the head and ftomach ; but is lefs re- 
garded in the fhops. It is moft conveniently taken by way 
ofinfufion, like tea; and the green herb, contrary to the 
general rule in regard to other plants, is much better than 
the dry. See the article Balm. 

Hoffman has contrived a procefs for the obtaining the virtues 
of this plant, which affords its principles better than any 
other, and gives two medicines to the phyfician, unknown 
before, but of great value. 

This method might be purfued with the fame fuccefs in other 
cafes, and many plants, not fufEciently efteemed at prefent, 
might thus afford ufeful preparations. 

He took a large quantity of the leaves of Baum, frefh picked 
from the ftalks, and filling a glafs vefTel more than half full, 
with them, fixing the ftopper carefully in, he put the veffel 
into a dung-hill, where he let it remain three months : At the 
end of this time he took it out, and found the whole reduced 
to a kind of pultice. This being diftilled in a retort, yielded firft 
an empyreumatic liquor, but afterwards, whenthe'fire was in- 
creafed, a black and {linking oil came over, in form of thin 
laminse, fpreading itfelf over the furface of the liquor. There 
remained at the bottom of the retort a black and burnt mafs, 
refembling a coal, which, being thrown on burning charcoal, 
had very much the fmell of the common tobacco. 
In this firft diftillation no volatile fait appeared, but the em- 
pyreumatic liquor being examined, was found very fharp and 
acrid on the tongue, and of a fharp and pungent fmell. Spi- 
rit of vitriol being mixed with it, it afforded no effervefcence ; 
but on the mixing it with fpirit of hartfhorn, fpirit of urine, 
or the like, a fmall ebullition always was produced, though it 
lafted but a few moments. 

This liquor, rectified by a fecond diftillation, affords the vo- 
latile hit of Baum, which is a fine white and pellucid fub- 
ftance, adhering to the neck of the glafs, in form of fine 
■white and ftriated cryftal, and a yellow astherial oil, of a 
- very penetrating fmell, and fharp tafte, becomes feparated by 
the fame rectification. Thefe are both found to be very great 
medicines, the fait as a fudorific, and the oil as a high cor- 
dial, a carminative, and a deobftruent. Hoffman, Act. La- 
borat. Chem. 
MELITENSIS Terra, Earth of Malta, in the materia me- 
dica, an earth of which there are two very different kinds, the 
one of the genus of the boles, the other of the marles. The 
latter is that known by medicinal authors under this name ; 
the former is the Malta earth now in ufe : But both being 
brought from the fame place, are confufedly called by the 
fame name. 

The Maltefe bole, which is what we ufe now, is a fine earth, 
of a clofe compact texture, and very heavy ; when dug, it is 
of a very pure white, but it is apt to contract ayellownefs in 
drying, and become of a cream colour. It is of a very 
fmooth and mining furface, fcarce at all ftains the fkin in 
handling, adheres ftrongly to the tongue, and melts into a 
butterlike fubftance in the mouth. It makes no effervefcence 
with aqua fortis, or any other acid menftruum, and fuffers no 
change of colour in the fire. Hill's Hift. of Fofiils, p. 4. 
The Maltefe marie, which is the Terra Melitenfis of medi- 
cinal authors, is a loofe, crumbly, and very light earth, of 
an unequal and irregular texture, and when expofed to the 
weather, foon falls into fine foft powder ; but when preferved 
and dried, it becomes a loofe light mafs, of a dirty white co- 
lour, with a greyifh caft ; it is rough to the touch, adheres 
firmly to the tongue, is very eafdy crumbled to powder be- 
tween the fingers, and ftains the hands. Thrown into wa- 
ter it fwells, and afterwards moulders away into a fine pow- 
der. It ferments very violently with acid menftruums. 
Both kinds are found in great abundance in the ifland of Malta, 
and the latter has been much efteemed as a remedy againft 
the bites of venomous animals, but with how much juftice 
we cannot fay. The other has fupplied its place in the 
S u ppl. Vol, II. 



German fhops, and is tiled there as a cordial, a fudbrificj 

and aftringent. Hill's Hift. ofFofEIs, p. 37. 

MELITITES, in natural hiftory, an indurated clay, of a yel- 
lowifh colour, but in many refpects approaching to the na- 
ture of the morochthus or common French chalk. 
It has its name from the Greek /*eX/, honey, according to" 
Diofcorides, from the fweet tafte of the liquor it diiiblved 
into on rubbing with water ; and probably it might be alfo 
fo called from its colour, which does not ill refemble that of 
honey. 

The antients ufed it much in medicine; they applied it exter- 
nally in ulcers, and gave it inwardly as a foporific to people 
who were to fuffer pain, fuppofing it would make them lefs 
fenfible of it. " It is at prefent very common in Italy, and 
probably in many other places, but is not known or regarded. 
It is a very fmooth fubftance, nearly as hard as the moroch- 
thus, of a very compact texture, and of great weighty of a 
fine even and gloffy furface, very fmooth and foft to the 
touch, and in colour of a greyifh yellow. It does not at all 
adhere to the tongue, nor ftain the fingers in handling ; but 
drawn along a rough furface, leaves a fine flender white line ; 
and fhaved into very thin pieces, has forne faint degree of 
tranfparence. It diifolves, on rubbing in water, into a yel- 
low thick liquor like cream, which has a lufdous or fwectifh. 
tafte. It does not ferment with acids, and burns to a pure 
white. The fweet tafte of this is common, in fome degree,' 
to the Jleatites, morochthus, and all the indurated clays, as 
are alfo their fern i- tranfparence in thin pieces, and all their 
other properties. Hill's Hift. of FoffiLs, p. 24. 

Melitites Lapis, a name given by fome authors to fome of 
the rounder fpecies of echinita, from their refembling an ap- 
ple in their fhape. 

MELITTOMA, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs a fort 
of fweet-meat, or confection, made with pleafant ingredients 
mixed in honey. 

MELLAGO, a word ufed by medicinal writers to exprefs any 
medicine that has the confiftence and fweet tafte of honey. It 
is often applied to the rob, or infpilfated juice of fruits, 
mixed with fugar in the making. 

MELLE, orMuLLi. The Peruvian.?, by gently rubbing the 
fruit of this tree between their hands in warm water, deprive 
it of all its fweetnefs ; after which they ftrain the liquor, and 
leaving it a few days to fubfide, it becomes a very tranfparent 
drink, and by boiling becomes an excellent kind of honey. 
Garcil. ap. Boyle's Works abr. vol. 1. p. 53. 

MELLEGUETTA, in the materia medica, a name ufed by 
fome authors for the great cardamom, commonly called grain 
ofparadife- f. Bauhin. vol.2, p. 204. Jonf, Dendr. p. 114* 

MELLEUM Marmor\ in natural hiftory, the name of a plain 
yellow marble, refembling honey or pure Venice turpentine 
in colour, and thence called by Csfalpinus, Marmor fpecie 
Mellis aut Terebinthincs. It is a very beautiful marble, tho* 
but of one plain colour, and 'tis a wonder it is not more im- 
ported into England. It is of a very agreeable colour, and is 
considerably hard, and capable of a very elegant polifh. It is 
dug in many parts of Italy, and is greatly efteemed there. It 
never has any veins. Hill's Hift. of Foffils, p. 464. 

MELLINE, in botany, a name given by many of the antient 
writers to the garden plant we call Baum. It had the name 
Melline from its yielding honey to the bees. 
It has many other names, derived from the fame fource } 
fuch as apiajlrum, from apis the bee, meliphyllum, the honey- 
leaf, and from this, melijfophyllum. Many alfo are of opi- 
nion, that the amello of Virgil is the fame plant. He defcribes 
it as having a gold-colour'd flower, and purple leaves at the 
bottom; this they explain by obferving, that in Baum the 
ftamina of the flowers which ftand out, and are the moft 
confptcuous parts, are yellow, and the leaves of the calyx 
or flower-cup are purple : Thefe, they fay, are what Virgil 
means by the leaves at the bottom, not the common leaves 
of the plant growing from the root, which are not to be fup- 
pofed purple in any plant. 

MELLISODIUM, a word ufed by fome chemical writers to 
exprefs burnt lead. 

MELLITA, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of the 
echini marini, of the general clafs of the placenta?. The cha- 
racters of the Mellita are, that they are plain and flatted fhells, 
with their edges arched and waved, and have on their fuper- 
ficies two or more oblong apertures, which reach to the bafe* 
Of this genus, there are two known fpecies ; 1. A fmooth 
one with a circular vertex. 2. A fcutellated kind, refem- 
bling the fhell of the tortoife, and with a pentagonal vertex. 
Klein's Echin. p. 30. See Tab. ofTeftaceous Animals, N°. 9* 

MELO, the Melon, in botany. See the article Melon. 

MELOCACTUS, the Melon Thijlle, in botany, the name of 
a genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The 
flower is of the monopetalous kind, and is tubulated at the 
bottom, and expanded into the form of a bell at the top, 
with' ferrated edges ; this ftands upon a cup, which finally 
becomes a foft fleftiy fruit, of the fhape of an olive, which 
contains a fmall feed. In many of the fpecies, however, the 
fruit is collected into an elegeant head. 

The fpecies of MelocaStus, enumerated by Mr. Toumefort, 

are thefe: 1. The common Eaft Indian MehiaStus. 2. The 
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purple MelocaBus, with crooked fpires. 3. The fquSrfe 
creeping American MeloeaRns, with white flowers and fear- 
let .fruit. 4. 'J "he creeping trigonal American Melocaftus, 
with white flowers. 5. The fquare tree American A'lelo- 
caclus, with white flowers. 6. The arborefcent American 
Meheaftus, with ftriated very prickly leaves, white Rowers, 
anil yellow tuberofe fruit. 7. The very prickly American 
Melocaclus, with feveral globules joined together in the man- 
ner of the opuntia. 8. The (mall lanug'inous tuberous Ame- 
rican Melocaclus. 9. The fi'ngle-ftalked American \Melo- 
cattus, with white flowers, and blackifh purple fruit. 10. 
The tuberous purple American Melocaclus, with very ftfong 
and (harp prickles, n. The trigonal undulated American 
Melocaclus, with very robuft prickles, and white flowers and 
greenifh fruit. 12. The trigonal American Mdocatlus, with 
fbort prickles and white flowers, and fcarlet fruit, 13. The 
creeping pentangular American Melocaclus, with white 
flowers and red fruit. Town. In ft. p. 653. 

MELOCARPUS, a word ufed by fome of the old authors to 
exprefs the fruit of the arijlolocbia, or bi ribwort, ufed in fome 
external applications. See the article Aristolochia. 

MELOLANTHUS, the name of'a peculiar fort of beetle, which 
is found in all parts of England, and in many other countries 
among trees and hedges. The French call them hanneton, 
and we cock-chafer's^ dorrs, and by many other names. The 
name melolqnthus is as old as Ariftotle, and is given this crea- 
ture from its feeding on the bloflorns of the crab or wild ap- 
ple. We have, of late years, had great damages done by 
the grubs of thefe beetles working under ground - y but in Ire- 
land they have been ufed to come in fwarms, in certain years, 
in the beetle ftate, and have been fo terrible to this country, 
that the people have called them locufts. 
'I he firft time they are remembered by authors to have ap- 
peared in this vaft abundance, in this country, was in the 
year 1688. They then appeared in the fouth-weft part of the 
county of Galway ; they appeared firft upon the coaft, and 
were brought by a fouth-weft wind, a wind fo common 
there, that it may almoft he called, the trade wind of Ire- 
land j from the coaft they foon fprcad over the inland parts 
of the county, and were fecn every where in fuch numbers, 
as were fcarce to be conceived. They never flirred in the 
day-time, but were feen covering the leaves and branches of 
trees and hedges, and in many places hanging down in prodi- 
gious clufters on one another's backs, in the manner of bees 
when they fwarm. As foon as the fun fet, they ufed to leave 
the hedges, &c. and take wing, gathering into bodies, and 
making a humming confufed noile like that of drums at a 
diftance. They fometimes formed bodies together, that 
darkened the air for three or more miles fquare. They flew 
fo low fometimes, that it was fcarce potfible for a perfon, 
going along, to make his way through them ; and by firiking 
againft the faces and necks of women and children, they did 
much miichief, every one leaving a mark behind it ; and thofe 
of this fex or age, who had been among them, came home 
all over bruifes. 

This, however, was little to the mifchief they did the fields ; 
for though the middle of the fummcr was the fcafon in which 
they came, they had, in a few days, eaten up all the leaves 
of the trees fo con -pleatly, that they all looked as bare as in 
the depth of winter. The noife they made, while eating 
in vaft numbers together, was like that of fawing timber. 
The gardens fared no better than the hedges, for they eat up 
leaves, young ftalks, and fruit, and every thing that was 
green and foft there, and left only a parcel of naked flicks be- 
hind them. Many of the trees, thus {tripped, wholly pe- 
rifhed. Phil. Tranf. N>. 234.. 

MELOMELI, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs honey 
impregnated with quinces. 

MELON, Melo, in botany, makes a diftinct genus of plants, 
the charaders of which are thefe : The flowers confift only 
of one leaf each, and are wide at the mouth, and divided into 
feveral fegments, wholly refembling the flowers of cucumbers. 
Of thefe alfo fome are male or fleril flowers, having no em- 
bryo fruit ; others are fruitful or female flowers, having an 
embryo which ripens into a large fruit of an oval figure, 
fometimes fmooth, fometimes rough, divided into three cells, 
and containing oblong feeds ; each of thefe cells feems alfo 
divided into two. 

The fpecies of Alelon, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe : 1. The common Melon, with Dodbnaeus calls the 
cucumis of Galen. 2. The great fmooth green Melon, with 
fmallcr feeds. 3. The Spamfll Melon. 4. The fmall round 
Melon, called the fugar Melon, and round mull: Melon, 5. 
The turbinated Melon. 6. The reticular Melon of John 
Bauh'ine. 7. The little Egyptian Melon. Tourn. Inft. 
p. IQ4- 

Melon {e&\ is cooling and diuretic, and has the fame virtues 
with the other cold feeds, as they are called. See the article 
Gourd. 

The proper management and culture of Melons is this : The 
feeds fhould be procured from good Melons, produced in fome 
diftant garden ; for if fowed on the place where it was raifedan 
ripened, it is very apt to degenerate. This feed fhould be kept 
three years before it is fowed, ai d it fhould be fowed at two 
feafohs. The firft for the early crop, to be raifed under 



frames, fhould he {own En January or the beginning of Fe- 
bruary ; the fecund, to be raited under bell or hand-glafTes, is 
to be fowed in March, and this is the lowing which produces 
(he general crop of Melons, which ripen in July and Auguft. 
About a week before the time of fowing the feed, fome du»g 
mould be prepared in a heap with the litter, or fome coal- 
afhes, and the fame methods ufed as in the early cucumbers, 
for the firft crop ; but for the feconci, which is of more gene- 
ral ufe, the fowing may be on the upper fides of the hot-beds 
that were for the early Melons or cucumbers, or on a frefh 
moderate hot-bed. When the young plants are come up, they 
muff, be removed to another hot-bed, and covered with hand- 
glafles, and watered and fhaded till they have taken root ; 
and after this they muft have as much air and iiin as the fea- 
fon will permit, and their fhlks fhould be earthed up as they 
grow, which will vaftly ftrengthen them. 
In the beginning of April the plants will begin to fhew their 
rough leaves, a parcel of dung is then to be prepared with the 
litter and coal-afhes. The common quantity is a load to five 
holes ; a trench muft then be dug, which fhould be ten in- 
ches deep, if the foil be dry, but only three if it be wet. 
The dung muft be evenly laid in this, and heaped up to three 
foot high. Then the places intended for the holes muft be 
marked out, at each of which muft be laid a bafket-full of 
light rich earth, thrufting a flick of two foot long into the 
middle. Then cover the dung all over with the earth which 
was dug up out of the trench, laying it fmooth, and about 
three inches thick ; then the giafles are to be placed clofc 
down over the place where each of the flicks is, and in two 
days the earth will be warm enough to receive the feedlinc 
plants. The flicks are now to be taken out, and the earth 
formed in the places into a hollow like a bafon, that it may 
retain the water which is given to the plants. The plants 
are then to be taken up, and two ftrong and thriving ones put 
into each of thefe holes, which muft be watered and fhaded 
till they have taken root. The plants having taken root, and 
thrufl out a fourth leaf, the top of each of them fhould be 
pulled off, in order to force out moots from the bottom, and 
as the weather becomes warmer, the giafles muft be raifed 
with Hones on the fouth fide, to give them air, and about 
twice a week they fhould have a little water. 
About the middle of May the ftalks of the plants will begin 
to prefs upon the glaffes on every fide, and the giafles are then 
to be raifed up on bricks, to give them room to run out ; and 
they fhould be pegged down with forked flicks, and turned 
into a proper direction for their running, Cc that they may 
be out of the way of tangling one with another : They fhould 
now, if the weather be fevere, be fheltered with mats in the 
night, and watered gently at times. When the ftalks of the 
plants are grown to the edges of the bed, the earth muft be 
raifed with old dung buried under it, till it be upon a level 
with the beds, for two foot wide on each fide. The branches 
are here to be trained in a proper courfe, and the giafles are 
to be left over the roots of the plants, and after this, what 
water is given them is to be fprinkled all over the plants.. 
When the fruit begins to appear, the waterings muft be very- 
gentle on the plants ; but it will be proper to foak the earth 
well with large quantities of water about the beds, which 
will fpread a moifture even to the roots of the plants j from 
this time the plants fhould be gently watered twice a week, 
and that always in the evening. When the Melons are grown 
of the fixe of a tennis ball, a piece of tile fhould be laid under 
each to keep them from the ground. As they afterwards ap- 
proach to ripenefs, they mould be turned feveral times, that 
they may ripen equally on every fide ; and if the weather be 
not very favourable, they mould be covered with glaiTes. If 
the Melon is defignci! to be eaten as foon as cut, it fhould be 
fuffered to remain on the plant till it changes pretty yellow, 
and the flalk begins to feparate from the fruit ; but if it be to 
be kept two or three days after cutting, it mufl always be cut 
proportionally ealier. 

It is a practice with many to take oS" the- leaves about the 
fruit, that it may have more fun ; but it is wrong, and the 
fruit is always the worfe taflcd for it, and the fkin is hard and 
tough. Miller's Gardener's Diet. 

Whenever a Melon appears well knit on a branch, it is pro-, 
per to cut off" all the reft of the branch beyond it, that the 
fruit may receive all the nourifhment that would have been 
conveyed into the whole branch ; only it mufl be obferved, 
that a fufficiency of leaves, of the neighbouring branches, be 
left or brought over it, to fhade it from the excefTrve heat of 
the fun in the drought and heat of the day. 
There is ufually required the fpace of forty days, from the 
time of a Melon's firft knitting on the branch, to its being 
perfectly ripe : But in cold feafons they are fometimes longer. 
In order to fave good feed for the next year, no other feeds 
are to be taken out than thofe which have lain in that part of 
the fruit which is next the fun, and thefe fhould be taken out 
at the time of the eating the Melon, and immediately wiped 
dry with a cloth, and laid up in a dry place. 
Melons fhould not be eaten till they have been gathered 
twenty-four hours ; they fhould, in the mean time, be laid 
in a cool but dry place. The proper time of gathering them 
is a thing of great confequence to the eating them in per- 
fection; they generally difcover the proper degree of ripenefs 
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for gathering, by their fmellj and by the fplkting of their tail. 
The common kinds fhew the approaching ripenefs by a yel- 
tpwnefs coming on in fome part : This begins in one place, 
and fpreads, by degrees, over a great part of the fruit. It is 
to be obferved that twenty-four hours after the time of the 
firft appearance of a yellownefs in fome part, is the exa£t fea- 
fon for the gathering of thefe Melons. A Melon that ripens too 
fait is never n-ood ; fuch a ripenefs is unnatural, and proceeds 
onlv from the poornefs or ficknefs of the root, which makes 
it turn thus fuddcnly. Phil. Tranf. _ N°. 46. 
When a Melon is perfectly fine, it is full, without any va- 
cuity : This is known by knocking upon it, and when cut, 
the nefh muft be dry, no water running out, only a little 
dew, which is to be of a fine red colour. Large Melons are 
not to be coveted, but firm and well flavour' d ones. Our 
Gardeners, who raife Melons for fale, fow the feeds of the 
large rather than the good kinds, and they encreafe the fize 
of thefe by much watering the roots, but this fpoils the tafte. 
Some of the French raife at this time particularly fine Me- 
lons, by a method kept as a fecret, but which we find, on a 
Uriel enquiry, is no other than the ingenious Mr. Quintiny's, 
of that nation, publifhed near eighty years ago in our Philofo- 
phicai Tranfactions. 

The Melons, particularly proper to be treated in this manner, 
are thofe which have a thin and fomewhat embroidered fkin, 
not divided by ribs, and have a red pulp, dry and melting on 
the tongue, not mealy, and of a high flavour. Thefe are 
what fucceed in the following method, and are greatly im- 
proved in fize and flavour by it. 

When the feeds of this Melon are placed in the ground, the 
firft thing that appears is a pair of ieminal leaves, or ears, as 
the Gardeners call them. Between thefe two leaves there 
ihoots, fome days after, a leaf, called the firft leaf, or knot ; 
and out of the fame place, after fome days more, there fhoots 
another leaf, called the fecond knot. Out of the midft of this 
{talk of the fecond knot, there fhoots a third knot : This 
third knot muft be cut ofFat its infertion, without hurting the 
branch of the fecond knot from whence it grows. Out of 
this place there will grow, after this cutting, a branch, 
which will be what the gardeners call the firft arm, and this 
arm will, in the fame manner as the firft plant, {hoot out, 
£rft one, then a fecond, then a third knot ; this third knot 
muft be cut again as before, and thus the third knots are all 
along to be cut off, and arms or branches will grow up in the 
places of them, all the way in the fame manner as the firft j 
and it is at thofe arms that the Melons will be produced ; and 
they will be always good, if the foot or root be well nou- 
rifhed in good earth, and cherifhed by a good hot bed and the 
fun. The foot of the Melon muft never be fuffered to pafs 
into the dung, nor the earth muft not be watered but mode- 
rately, when it is feen to grow too dry ; but in this cafe, it 
muft be moderately moiftened in time, leaft the fhoot fuffer 
by it. Twice or three times a week is often enough to water 
in the drieft weather, and this muft always be done about 
funfet ; and when the heat of the fun is too violent, the Me- 
lons muft be covered with ftraw mats from eleven in the 
morning to about two in the afternoon. When it rains much, 
the Melons muft alfo be covered, left it hurt them by too 
much moifture. Phil. Tranf. N°. 45. 

If the root produce too many branches, the weakeft are to be 
cutoff", and only three or four left ; and thofe which are left 
are to be fuch as have their knots clofeft to one another. 
When the plants are removed from the feed-bed to the places 
where they are to ft and, if they are very ftrong, they mould 
be planted fmgle, but if otherwife, two are to be fet in each 
hole. 

When they are planted fingle, the two branches which al- 
ways grow on each fide, from the bafe of the feed-leaves, 
are to be left on ■ but when two plants are fet together, thefe 
branches arc to be cut off, otherwife all the branches will be 
too numerous, and they will entangle and fpoil one another. 
When the Melons are knit, two of them only are to be 
left upon each foot, chufing thofe which are beft placed, and 
next to the firft and principal ftalk that is to the heart of the 
foot. Nuns but fair fruits are. to be left, and fuch as have a 
thick and fhort tail ; and the- foot of the Melon muft be fhort, 
well truiled, and not far diftant from the ground. Melons of 
a long ftem, and having the ftalk of the leaf too long and 
ilender, are never vigorous. 

All the iuperfluous blanches muft be cut off from time to 
time, as they fhoot out. 

There fometimes fhoots out a branch more than is here men- 
tioned, between the two feed-leaves or ears. If this is ftrong 
and vigorous, it is to be kept on, but if weakly, it is beft to 
uke it off, for it will never bear good fruit. 
Mi- ton Seeds. We read of Melon feeds thirty-three years old, 
vegetating and producing a fine number of plants. Phil. 
I ranf. N J . 475. Seit. 6. and in N°. 464. we read of Melon 
feeds 43 years old, producing fruit. 
P?triJje4Mtio#s i a name given by the people who have writ- 
ten books of travels, CSV. to certain ftones found on mount 
Carmel. The monks who inhabit that mountain at this 
time, and who pretend to be the followers of Elias the pro- 
phet, tell a legendary ftorv about thefe ftones, which has 



given occafion to the name. They fay, that when Ellas 
lived on that mount, a certain Gardener' pafling by his cave 
with Melons, the prophet afked one of them ; but the fellow 
replying, that they were not Melons, but ftones that he car- 
ried, the prophet miraculoufly fulfilled the faying, and con- 
verted them into ftones. Travellers who are fond of thefe 
ftories, were ufually glad to pick up one of thefe facred ftones as 
they went on j and the monks have been careful enough to 
gather all they could find for the better opportunity of obliging 
their vifiters ; fo that though they were once very common, 
they are now only to be had by the favour of thefe people. 
Brcynius is the only author who has given a good account of 
them ; he fays that they are fpheric or fpheroidal ftones, of 
various fizes, from that of a hen's egg to that of the largeffc 
Melon, or even more than that. They arc generally found 
bedded in a very hard (and ftone,- of a greyifh of aft colour; 
but they come out whole on breaking the ftone, and are of a. 
fmooth furfacej a greyifh colour, or fometimes a brownifhv 
ferrugineous hue. When they are broken, there is always a 
cavity found in them, fometimes regular and even, fometimes 
very irregular, and generally proportioned to the bignefs of 
the ftone. This cavity is lined on all fides with minute cry- 
ftals, which are very bright and pellucid, and have their 
points ftanding toward the center of the cavity. The fub- 
ftance of the ftone itfelf approaches to the nature of marble, 
of a yellowiih colour, and capable of a good polilh; when 
wrought looking very like the Florentine marble. This is a 
cruft of about half an inch or an inch in thicknefs, according 
to the bignefs of the ftone, and fometimes this is covered 
with a paler-coloured cruft, of the thicknefs of a ftraw, 
which in fome degree refembles the bark or rind of the fruit. 
Thefe ftones are truly a fort of concave natural nodules, of 
the nature of our hollow flints. They have had no fruit 
for their matrix, nor have ever any of the ribs and furrows 
which the Melon has, nor any mark of the ftalk ; and within 
they have neither the natural divifions of the Melon, nor any 
thing refembhng the feeds. It 5s not only the want of many 
parts abfolutely efTential to the fruit fuppofed to be petrified, 
which fhews that opinion to be erroneous ; but the courfe of 
nature, in petrifactions in general, argues alfo greatly againffc 
it. 

The things we meet with, in this ftate, are all of them fuch 
as are naturally hard, dry, and permanent, and none of the 
tender and fucculent bodies, fuch as the Melon, and the like 
flefhy fruits, which muft necefTarily rot in the water that conveys 
the ftony matter, before it could at all enter their pores. And. 
the ftones are certainly analogous to thofe concave nodules of 
a ferrugineous colour, in the cavities of which amethyfts are 
produced ; and to that genus of ftones which Woodward. 
calls concave cryftalline balls, common in many parts of the 
world. 

The fallacy of an extravagant opinion, in regard to foflils of 
any particular form, is not peculiar to thefe ftones, as wftnefs 
the fmall fhells petrified and found in iEgypt, which from. 
their flat and roundifti fhape, are faid to be the lentiles which 
the children of Ifrael eat when making the pyramids ; the 
cornua aimmnis, which is the remains of a fea fhell, and yet 
is fuppofed to be a petrified ferpent ; the nummi minerales^ 
which are the operculums of fhell-fifh, but are generally fup- 
pofed by the vulgar, about the places where they are found, 
to be medals and coins, petrified with lying in the earth, and 
many the like follies. Breyn. de Melon. Petr. Mont. Carm. 
Melon Thijlle. See the article Melocactus. 
MELONGENA, Mad Apple, in botany, the names of a ge- 
nus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower 
confifts of one leaf, and is of a rotated form, and divided 
into feveral fegments at the edges. The piftd arifes from the' 
cup, and is fixed in the manner of a nail to the middle part of 
the flower. This afterwards changes to a flefhy fruit, in 
which there are contained a number of kidney- fhaped feeds. 
The fpecies of Mehngcna, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe : 1. The long violet -fruited Melongena. 2. The 
Melongena with long white fruit. 3. The Melongena with 
long yellow fruit. 4. The Melongena with long bright red 
frujt. 5. The Melongena with cylindric violet-coloured fruit. 
6. The round fruited Melongena. 7. The crooked-fruited 
Mehngsna. 8- The thorny Melongena, with round faffron- 
colour'd fruit. 9. The Melongena with round fruit, armed 
with violet-colour'd thorns. 10. The Melongena with round 
fruit, armed with, greenifh whitethorns, u. The Melon- 
gena with prickles,, and with a round black fruit. 12. The 
prickly Mehngcna, with a long black fruit. Tourn.. lnft. 
p. 151. 

This plant is propagated in the gardens of the curious with 
us; and in Spain, iTaly, and Barbary, common in the kitchen 
o-ardsns, the fruit of them being frequently eaten there boiled 
with fat flefh, putting thereto fome fcraped cheefe, and pre- 
serving it through the winter with vinegar, honey, or fait 
pickle. This they cfteem of great efficacy to provoke venery. 
In fummer alfo, when the fruit is juft ripe, they eat it frefh,'. 
drefied, with fpices and other ingredients. 
The manner of propagating them with us, is to fow the feeds 
in March, upon a moderate hot bed, and when the plants are 
come up, they are to be thinned by planting them in another 
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not bed at about four inches afunder, watering and fhading 
them till they have taken root. They muft afterwards have 
as much air as the feafon will allow, and in May they muft 
be tranfplanted into a warm border, fetting them at two foot 
diftance every way. About the middle of June the fruit wil! 
appear, and if the weather be dry at this time, they muft be 
often watered, which will make the fruit grow large. ^ The 
fruit ripens in the end of July. Miller 7 *, Gardener's Dift. 
MELOPEPO, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, of 
a middle nature, as their name exprefles, between the melon 
and the pompion. The characters which diftinguifh this ge- 
nus from the others of the like kind, are, that the fruit is 
roundifh, ftriated, angular, and ufually deeply divided into 
five parts. The feeds are flat, and fixed to a fpongy pla- 
centa. 

The fpecies of this genus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe; i. The flatted or comprefled Mehpepo. 2. The 
great white-fruited Mclopepo. 3. The yellow rough-fruited 
Mehpepo. 4. The broad deprefled Mclopepo. 5. The ci- 
tron-fhaped Melopepo. 6. The conic Melopepo. 7. The 
Mehpepo with a doubly turbinated fruit. 8. The yellow 
thin-fkinned Melopepo. 9. The clypeated, or fhield Melo- 
pepo. 10. The verrucofe or warted Mehpepo. ir. The 
tuberofe warted Melopepo. 12. The lightly Itriated yellow 
warty Melopepo, with rough leaves. 13. The white lightly 
itriated warty Mehpepo, with rough leaves. 14. The warty 
Mehpepo, with a white fruit and white feeds. 
MELOTIS, a word ufed by the chirurgical writers to exprefs a 
fmall probe, properly one intended to be ufed only to the 
ear. 
MELT {CycL}— Melt of Fijlm. In the Melt of a living 
cod-fifh there are fuch incredible numbers of thofe fmall ani- 
malcules found in the male feed of all animals, that in a 
drop of the juice of it, no more in quantity than a fmall grain 
of land, there are contained more than ten thoufand of them ; 
and, confidering how many fuch quantities there are in the 
whole Melt of one fuch fifh, it is not exceeding the bounds of 
truth to affirm, that there are more animals in one Melt of 
it, than there are living men at one time upon the whole face 
of the earth. However ftrange and romantic fuch a con- 
jecture may appear at firft fight, a ferious confideration, and 
calculation, will make it appear very plain. An hundred fuch 
grains of fand as are here mentioned, will make about an 
inch in length ; therefore in a cubic inch there will be a mil- 
lion of fuch fands. 

The Melt of one of thefe fifties is frequently about the quan- 
tity of fifteen cubic inches, it muft therefore contain fifteen 
millions of quantities as big as one of thefe fands ; and if there 
be ten thoufand animals in each of thofe quantities, there 
muft be, in the whole, a hundred and fifty thoufand millions : 
Which is a number vaftly exceeding the number of mankind, 
even tho' we were to fuppofe the whole earth as populous as 
Holland. See Philofophical Collections, p. 4. 
MELTING (CycL)— Melting Cone, in affaying, is a fmall 
veftel made of copper or brafs, of a conic figure, and of a 
nicely polifhed furface within. Its ufe is to receive melted 
jnetals, and ferve for their precipitation, which is effected, 
when two bodies melted together, and yet not mixing per- 
fe6tly with one another in the fufion, feparate in the cooling 
into two ftrata, on account of their different fpecific gravity. 
This precipitation might be made in the fame veflel in which 
the fufion is performed ; but then the melting-pot or crucible 
muft be broken every time to get it out, whereas the conic 
ihape, and polifhed furface of this veflel, makes it eafily got 
out without violence. The fhape of this veflel is alfo of an- 
other ufe in the operation ; for by means of it, the heavy 
matter fubfiding to a point, is formed into a perfect and fepa- 
rate regulus, even where the whole quantity, as is very fre- 
quently the cafe, has been but very fmall. 
When the quantity of the melted matter is great, it is com- 
mon to ufe, inftead of this cone, a large brals or iron mortar, 
or any other conveniently fhaped brafs or iron veflel. It is 
ncceflary, when the cone is of brafs, to be cautious that it 
be not made too hot ; for the brittlenefs of that metal, when 
hot, makes it eafily break, on the ftriking with any force on 
that occaflon, to make the melted mafs fall out. 
Thefe, and all other moulds for the receiving melted metals, 
muft always be well heated before the mafs is poured into them, 
left they fhould have contracted a moifture from the air, or 
have been wetted by accident; in which cafe the melted me- 
tal will be thrown out of them with great violence and danger. 
They ought alfo to be fmeared over with tallow on their in- 
fide, that the regulus may be the more eafily taken out of 
them, and the furface of the mould not corroded by the 
melted mafs poured in. 

If a very large quantity of a metal is, however, to be received 
into them, and especially if any thing fulphureous have place 
among it, this caution of tallowing the moulds does not prove 
fufficient ; for the large quantity of the mafs makes it conti- 
nue hot fo long, that this becomes but a flight defence to the 
furface of the mould. In this cafe the aflayer has recourfe to 
a lute, reduced to a thin pap with water, which being ap- 
plied in form of a very thin cruft, all over the infide of the 
cone,- or mould,, foon dries- up indeed, but always preferves 
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the fides of the veftel from the corrofion of the mafs. And 
this caution is found neceflary, even when pure copper is 
melted alone, without any mixture of fulphur. See Tab. of 
Chemiftry, N°. 31. Cramer, Art. Aft. p. 72. 

MEM/ECYLUM^ in botany, a name by which fome authors 
have called the arbutus, or ftrawbeiry -tree, a fhrub prefaced 
in the o-ardens of the curious. Ger. £mac. Ind. 2. 

MEMAfCULA, in the materia medka of the anrients, a name 
given to a fruit, ordered in fome competitions as an aftrin- 
gent and a cooler. When the Greek writers ufe this word; 
their Latin tranflators ufually render it by the word unedo. 
Pliny fays, that unech is the name of the fruit of the arbuha y 
or ftrawberry-tree ; but we find the earlieft Latin writers do 
not countenance this. Varro calls the fruit of the arbutus by 
the name arbutus, as he does the fruit of the mulberry or 
morus, by the name morus. And it feems to have been con- 
trary to the general cuftom of the times to have impofed a 
name upon a fruit, different from that of the tree which bore 
it. Some of the commentators fay that the Memaicula, or 
Unedo was no other than the common wood-ftrawberry. And 
iEgineta in one place fays, that the fruit of the camarus, that 
is, of the arbutus, was called Memaicula ; but in another 
place he gives a much belter explication of the word, faying, 
that fome of the Greeks ufed it as the name of the fruit of 
the cotims mas, or male cornel-tree. Seethe article Cornus. 

MEMBRANE {CycL) — Mr. Lewenhoek has been at the pains 
of examining, with great nicety, the fine Membranes which 
enclofe the fafciculi or fmall bundles of fibres of which a 
mufcle is compofed. Between thefe fafcun the Membrane is 
of a confiderable thicknef; ; but it divides itfelf every way into 
very fine and fmall branches. This Membrane is evidently 
compofed of a number of fmall veflels, and thefe may be di- 
ftinguifhed not only in its thick parts, but even where it is 
ever fo fmall and fine, fo far as the microfcope can trace it ; 
but this is not fo far as might be wiflied ; for the Membrane 
ftill divides itfelf in its progrefs into more and more ramifica- 
tions, and where it envelopes only a fingle fibre, is not to be 
diftinguifhed with any degree of precifion, even with the beft 
microfcopes. The fmall vefiels extended through this Mem- 
brane, are doubtlefs intended to convey nourifhment to it 5 
but it is very certain, that the globules of blood can never 
pafs into fuch fmall canals. Phil. Tranf. N°. 122. p. 140. 

Adipofe Membrane, Membrana Adipofa. It was the opi- 
nion of Boerhaave that the feat cf the lues venerea, or pox, 
was in the Membrana Adipofa. There are many feeraing 
difficulties which have prevented the generality of the learned 
world from giving into this ; but there have been fevcral par- 
ticular cafes, the fymptoms of which feem to prove it really 
to be fo. 

Of thefe Dr. Huxam gives one, which alone may feem fuf- 
ficient to prove the reality of it. This is of a gentleman of 
about 27 years of age, and of a hot bilious conftitution, who 
fome years before his death had got a genorrhcea, and before 
that was well cured, a fecond, and after that a third j and 
after all thefe, had frequent impure converfations with the 
negro women in the Weft Indies, who probably had that 
worft fpecies of pox, the yaws. He had, after this, a ter- 
rible itching under his fkin, and a terrible ftinking breath, 
and fpit corrupt matter, but had no running ulcer, bubo, 
node, or other of the common fymptoms of a confirmed pox; 
but after repeating his rafh conduct with fome women in 
England, he had a Gonorrhoea of which he could not get cured ; 
but a bubo appeared in the groin, and verrucofe fwellings 
about the anus. 

One of thefe breaking difcharged a great quantity of matter, 
and after that others appeared, the bubo would not fuppurate, 
and fcabs appeared in feveral parts of his body. He was fu- 
migated with cinnabar, and a falivation propofed ; but after 
taking, at times, five drams of calomel, he had not the leaft 
forenefs of the gums, though that medicine had not purged 
nor vomited him. At length turbith. vomits, and large do- 
fes of mercurials, to which he had been much accuftomed be- 
fore, brought on a forenefs of the mouth ; but the fpitting 
was tough, and did not amount to a pint a day. During this 
courfe the fcaly eruptions encreafed, and he was at length. 
covered with them all over, and his limbs fwelled, and even 
burft in many places, the fiffures discharging a ftinking icho- 
rous matter. 

Hot baths and mercurial ointments were ufed on this, but the 
difeafe ftill encreafed under thefe means ; the fcales grew fo> 
ftiff, that he could not move his limbs, and ulcers appeared 
in many parts, particularly a large tumour on each breaft, 
which difcharged vaft quantities of an oily ftinking matter. It 
was obfervable, that where thefe tumours and ulcers appeared, 
they only ran under the fkin, being entirely feared in and 
feeding on the Membrana Adipofa, fo that the mufclcs and 
tendons underneath appeared as fair and florid as in the molt 
healthy conftitution. 

It was now plain, that mercury could do nothing toward a 
cure in any form, and the old method of fweating was at- 
tempted with warm baths, to loofen the fcales ; by this 
means they came off apace in the manner of thofe of the con- 
fluent fmall pox, but larger, fome of thefe being four or five 
inches over. In a week's time, the coat of mail was cleared 
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off, and his breath became fweet; but the' ulcers ftill dif- 
char»ed peat quantities, and notwithftandmg all that had 
been done, two large {hankers appeared on the g ans, and a 
bubo in each groin : He was alfo fe.zed with a cough, 
and fpit purulent and bloody matter. It was evident that the 
whole Membram Adipofa had been confumed from the exter- 
nal part of the body, and the difeafe now began to feize on 
that Dart of it which invefted the more vital parts ; but nature 
could fupport it no longer, and he died in the moft extreme 
degree of a pocky confumption. It is obfervable, that not 
one bone in the whole body appeared to be touched, though 
he died with more than forty ulcers upon him. Phil. Tranf. 

MembI anaceoo's Ltaf, among botanifts. See the article 

MEMBRAS, in ichthyology, a name given by Rondeletius, 
Aldrovand, and feveral other writers, to the halec or herring. 
See the articles Halec and Clupea. 

MEMIREN, in the materia medica, the name by which Sera- 
pion and fome other authors have called the pilewort, or 
fmall celandine. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

MEMITHA, in the materia medica of the antients, the name 
-of a plant which fome have fuppofed to be our cerinthe, but 
others the glaucium, or yellow-horned poppy. 

MEMORY (Cycl.)— Many have been the attempts, in all 
ages, to affilt the Memory. Some have had recourfe to me- 
dicine, fuch as Horftius % Marfilius Ficinus b , Johnfton % 
and others. That good health, a good digeftion, and a mind 
free from care, are helps in this refpeft, is an old obferva- 
tion '. That attention, application, frequent recapitulation, 
are neceflary, is known to every one. But whether, befides 
natural health and parts, and the exercife of our faculties, art 
may not give a farther afliftance to Memory, has been a 
queftion. Simonides is faid to be the firft who found out the 
art of Memory'. His method was by a choice of places and 
images, as a repofitory of ideas ; fuch, for inftance, as a 
large houfe divided into feveral apartments, rooms, clofets, 
tie. All thefe, and their order, were to be rendered ex- 
tremely familiar to the imagination and Memory. Then, 
whatever was to be remembered, was by fome fymbolical 
reprefentatiori or another, as an anchor for navigation, to 
be connected with fome part of the houfe, or other artificial 
repofitory, in a regular manner. Cicero ' and Qiiin«ailian ' 
give us fome account of this method, and fpeak of it with 
refpecl. Several moderns have attempted improvements of 
artificial Memory. There was a colleflion of various trea- 
tifes of this kind publifhed at Leipzig " ; this and Bruxius's Si- 
monides Redivivus ' are commended by Morhof ". Pafchius 
gives us fome account alfo of feveral authors who have 
treated of this art '. It is certainly of ufe in hiftory and chro- 
nology. The chief artifice, in this refpefl, is to form an 
artificial word, the letters of which (hall fignify numbers. 
Hence a date or sera may more eafily be recapitulated and 
rcmembred than without fuch a contrivance. This invention 
is mentioned as a fecret known to few, by Pafchius m . It 
has been profecuted lately in England ", by Dr. Grey.— 
["De Sanitat. Studiofor. lib. 2. c. i. * De Vita, lib. I. 
c. 25. c Johnjlon, Idea Medicin. Prafllc. lib. 8. c. 4. 
Vid. Pafch. de Nov. Invent, p. 134. ' S>uin8il Inft. Orat. 
p. 992. ■ 4to;<2.1ib.cit. p. 985. < Ad Herenn. lib. 3. s Lib. 
cit. h Variorum de Arte Memoriae Tractatus, Lipf. 1678. 
8°. ' Polyhiftor. lib. 1. p. 374, 375. " Adami Bruxii, 
Simonides Redivivus, feu Ars Memoria; & Oblivionis. Lipf. 
1640. in 4 . ' Lib. cit. p. 133—140. m Lib. cit. p. 140. 
Numerus per certas literal, verba memoriali comprehenjas, ex~ 
primitur. " Vid. Memoria Technica, or a New Method of 
Artificial Memory, &c. Lond. 1730. 8°. alfo Lowe's Mne- 
monics.] 

The method is this : To remember any thing in hiftory, 
chronology, geography, C5V. a word is formed, the begin- 
ning whereof being the nrft fyllable or fyllables of the thing 
to be remembred, does, by frequent repetition, of courfe 
draw after it the latter parts, which is fo contrived as to give 
the anfwer. Thus in hiftory, the deluge happened in the 
vear before Chrift 2348. This may be fignified by the word 
D6\-etok ; Del Handing for deluge, and etok for 2348. How 
thefe words come to fignify thefe things, or contribute to the 
rcmembring them, is now to be fhewn. 
The nrft thing to be done, is to learn exactly the following 
feries of vowels and conlonants, which are to reprefent the 
numerical figures, fo as to be able at pleafure to form a tech- 
nical word, which lhall ftand for any number, or to refolve 
a word already formed into the number it ftands for. 
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Here a and b ftand for t , e and d for 2, i and * for 3, and 
fo on. Thefe letters are afiigncd arbitrarily to the refpecrive 
figures, and may very eafily be remembred. The firft five 
vowels in order naturally reprefent 1,2, 3, 4, 5. The diph- 
thong an being compofed of*?, 1, and « a 5, ftands for 6 j 01 
for 7, being compofed of s, 4 and /', 3 ; qu for 9, being com- 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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pofed of 0, 4 and a, 5 : The diphthong el will eafily bs re> 
membercd for 8, being the initials of the word. In like manner 
for the confonants, where the initials could conveniently be 
retained, they are made ufe of to fignify the number, as t for 

3, /for 4, s for 6, and n for nine. The reft were affiled 
without any particular reafon, unlels that poffibly p may be 
more eafily remembred for 7 or j'eptem, k for 8, or «t», d 
for 2, or duo j b for 1, as being the firft confonant, and / 
for 5, being the Roman letter for 50, than any others that 
could have been put in their places. Memor. Techn. p. 2, 3. 
'Tis farther to be obferved, that z and y being made ufe of to 
reprefent the cypher, where many cyphers meet together, as 
1000, 1000000, &c. infteadof a repetition of a zyzyzy, EsV. 
tetg ftand for 100, th for a thoufand, and m for a million. 
Thus ag will be 100, ig 300; oug 900, &c. atb 1000, am 
1 000000, hum 59000000, fcf>. lb. p. 5. 

Fractions may be fet down in the following manner : Let r 
fignify the line feparating the numerator and denominator, 
the hrft coming before,, the other after it ; as iro |, urp 

4, pourag T V 5 , &c. When the numerator is 1 or unit, it 
need not be expreffed, but begin the fraction with r ; as re {, 
ri 4, ro£, &c. So in decimals, rag T su, rath T7 £%. Ibid. 
This is the principal part of the method, which confifts in 
expreffing numbers by artificial words. The application to 
hiftory and chronology is alfo performed by artificial words. 
The art herein confifts in making fuch a change in the end- 
ing of the name of a place, perfon, planet, coin, fife, with- 
out altering the beginning of it, as mall readily fuggeft the 
thing fought, at the fame time that the beginning of the word, 
being preferved, fhall be a leading or prompting fyllable to 
the ending of it fo changed. Thus, in order to remember 
the years in which Cyrus, Alexander, and Julius Caefar, 
founded their refpective monarchies, the following words 
may be formed; for Cyrus, Cyruts j for Alexander, Alextoj 
for Julius Cafar, JuiiM. Uts fignines, according to the 
powers affigned to the letters before mentioned, 53b ; ita is 
331, and os is 46. Hence it will be eafy to remember, that 
the empire of Cyrus was founded 536 years before Chrift, 
that of Alexander 331, and that of Julius Csefar 46. Mem, 
Techn. Introd. p. viii and lx. 

For the farther application of this method, we refer to the 
ingenious author of the laft cited book. We fhall only add, 
that technical ver/es contribute much to the affiftance of the 
Memory, both as they generally contain a great deal in a lit- 
tle compafs, and alfo becaufe, being once learned, they are 
feldom or never forgot. The author before quoted has given 
us feveral fpecimens of fuch verfes in hiftory, chronology, 
geography, and aftronomy, as alfo the Jewifh, Grecian and 
Roman coins, weights and meafures, &c. He advifes his 
reader to form the words and verfes for his own ufe himfelf ; 
as he perhaps will better remember them than thofe formed 
by the author. Lib. citat. Introduct. p. xi. 
It was a practice among the Jews not only to abbreviate Cen- 
tences and names of many words, by putting together the 
initial letters of thofe words, and making out of them an arti- 
ficial word to exprefs the whole, as Ra?nbam for Rabbi Mofes 
ben Maimon ; but they alfo made ufe of natural words to re- 
prefent numbers, when they could meet with filch as hap- 
pened to anfwer the number which they wanted to exprefs a . 
It is to obfervations of this kind the author laft quoted feems 
to fay he owed the firft hints of his method b .— [ s Mem.Tech. 
Introd. p. xv, xvi. b Lib. cit. p. xvii.] 
As to Simonides's method, Quinctilian fays he will not deny 
it to be of fome ufe j for inftance, in repeating a multitude of 
words in the order they occur, and in things of this nature: 
But he thinks it of lefs ufe in getting by heart a continued 
oration, and in this refpect rather an incumbrance a . He 
himfelf advifes, if the fpeech to be remembred be long, to get 
it by heart in parts, and thofe not very fmall. The partition 
ou<mt chiefly to be made according to the different topics. 
He thinks it beft to get things by heart tacitly, and if, the 
better to fix the attention, the words be pronounced, yet it 
fhould be in a low voice. Apt divifions help the Memory 
greatly. But after all, the great art of Memory is exercife ; 
To get many things by heart, and daily, ifpoflible. No- 
thing increafe* more by ufe, or fuffers more by neglect, than 
the Memory. At whatever age a man aims at the improve- 
ment of this faculty, he fhould patiently fubmit to the uneafy 
labour of repeating what he has read or written. Here, as in 
other cafes, where habits are to be acquired, exercife fhould 
be increafed by degrees *\ — [ a Nonne 'mipediri eorum, quee di- 
cit, decurfum neceffe ejl duplici memoria cura ? Nam quomoda 
toterunt copulata fuere, ft propter fmgula verba ad jmgulas 
formal refpiciendum erit. QuinS. Inft. Orat. Lib. xi. c. 2. 
p. 989. D guinfi. loc. cit. p. 993. feq.] 
Lord Bacon enumerates feveral helps to Memory, as order, 
artificial place, verfe, whatever brings an intellectual thing 
to ftrike the femes, and thofe things which make an impref- 
fion by means of a ftrong pafuon, as fear, furprize, f$c, 
Thofe things alfo fink deepeft, and dwell longeft in the Me- 
mory, which are imprefled upon a clear mind unprejudiced 
either before or after the imprefnon ; as the things we learn 
in childhood, or think of juft before going to fleep ; as like- 
wife the firft times things are taken notice of. 
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A multitude of circumftances alfo, or, "4s it were, handles 
or holds to be taken, help the Memory ; as the making 
many breaks in writing, reading or repeating aloud : But as 
to this Iaft, fee Qu in Chilian's opinion before mentioned. 
Thofe things which are expected, and raife the attention, 
(tick better than fuch as pafs flightly over the mind ; whence 
if a man reads any writing twenty times over, he will not 
remember it fo well, as if he read it but ten times; with 
trying between whiles to repeat it, and confulting the copy 
where his Memory failed. Bacon's Works abrid. vol. 2. 
p. 475. See alfo vol. 1. p. 135, 136. vol. 3. p. 176. and 
the article Mnemonic Tables. 
Weakness of the Memory, in many cafes, is to be confi- 
dered as a difeafe, and is looked on in that light by the 
medical writers, who have prefcribed various remedies for 
it. The principal caufes of this debility, are a too fre- 
quent and conftrained ufe, or rather abufe of it, in the 
getting by rote numbers of words and fyllables, particularly 
in the learning different languages ; a paralytic affection in 
the head ; violent external injuries in the fame part ; violent 
pains in the head, attended with deliriums, or attending a 
'phrenitis. And to thefe are to be added drunkennefs, and an 
abufe of venery. 

Pregnofl'tcs, All debilities of Memory are cured with great dif- 
ficulty by medicines alone ; and indeed this complaint is 
feldom removed, unlefs the whole frame of mind and courfe 
of life be altered ; all paffions avoided, and excefs of every 
kind left oft". But of all other kinds, that debility of Memory 
which proceeds from a paralytic diforder of the head, parti- 
cularly when that diforder affects the tongue, is found to be 
the moll obftinate and difficult of cure. Much fleep, or 
exceffive waking, are equally hurtful to the Memory, and 
frequently bring on an almoft total lofs of it. 

Method of treatment. All fuch medicines as are of an agreeable 
tafte or odour, are generally fuppofed to be of fervice in 
Strengthening the Memory; and lignum aloes, ambergrife, 
and fome other of the fcented drugs, have been known to 
do great good. The aromatic, volatile, and fpirituous me- 
dicines, alfo all help in this cafe, if taken in fmall dofes, 
and continued for a long time together. The analeptics and 
nervine medicines are alfo greatly recommended, but they 
are feldom found of u(c ; for among people afflicted with a 
debility of Memory, many are thofe of robuft constitutions 
and Strong appetites, who eat already more than nature re- 
quires, and have therefore very little ufe for analeptics or 
nutritive things. 

Bleedings in fmall quantities frequently repeated, in cafes 
where there is no contrary indication, frequently prove of 
great fervice in this cafe ; but the primes via are firft to be 
cleanfed before fuch a courfe is entered upon. Many greatly 
recommend bags of aromatics to the head, to be conftantly 
worn in caps ; but it is much to be feared thefe can have but 
very little effect:. JuncL Confp. Med. p. 682. 

MEN allegro, m the Italian mufic, is ufed to denote a move- 
ment not fo brifk and lively as allegro. See the article 
Allegro. 

Men forte, in the Italian mufic, intimates that the part to 
which it is added ought to be played or fung not fo Strong 
or fo loud as the reft. 

Men prejlo, m the Italian mufic, Signifies lefs quick. See 
the article Presto. 

MENALD deer, a fpecies of the common fallow deer, beau- 
tifully variegated. See the articles Cervtjs and Deer. 

MENENCHYTA, in medicine, certain compohtions of me- 
dicinal ingredients made for injecting into the womb, in the 
cure of fcveral difeafes of that pait. 

MENINGOPHYLAX, a word ufed by Celfus as the name 
of a chirurgica! inftrument, contrived for guarding the mem- 
branes of the brain while the bone of the cranium is rafped 
or cut, after the operation of the trepan. 

MENING, in botany, a name given by the people of Guinea 
to a plant of the ricinus or palma Chrifti kind, which they 
ufe in medicine : They dry and powder the leaves, and then 
give them to be fnuffed up the noftrils to cure all forts of 
Stuffings or Stoppages in the head. Its leaves refemblc thofe 
or the finch and ivy, and are hairy ; whence Petiver has 
named it ricinus Guhuenfis haderts quinquefolicE Virginiana 
facie foliis hirfuth. It is not known to grow any where in 
America. Phil. Tranf. N° 232. 

MENOGENIEN, in botany, a name by which fome authors 
have called the pzeonia, or common garden piony. Ger. 
Emac. Ind. 2. 

MENSARII, among the Romans, officers appointed to ma- 
nage the public treafury, being Sometimes three, and fome- 
times five in number. Pitifc. in voc. 

MENSORES, among the Romans, harbingers or officers, 
whofe bufinefs it was to go and fix upon lodgings for the 
emperor, when he took a journey to any of the provinces. 
Their office was alfo to mark out encampments, and afli°- n 
every regiment its poft. Danet. in voc. 

Mensores alfofignified land-furveyors, architects, or apprai- 
sers of houfes and public buildings. Thofe fikewife who dif- 
tributed the provifions in the army, were called menfores fru- 
mentarii; and Servants who waited at table had the appella- 
- tion of Menfrcs. Pitifc. 8 



Mensores was likewife the title of officers among the Ro- 
mans, appointed to receive the provifions brought to the 
city by fea, and to fee them carefully laid up and preferved 
in public granaries, of which there were great numbers. 
Hoffm. Lex. in voc. 
MENSTRUUM [Cycl.) — As many more things might be 
done in chemistry than we now find practicable if we had 
more Menflruums than are at prefent known, it muft be a 
fubject of infinite ufe in chemistry to difcover new ones. To 
this purpofe let it be confidered, that in whatever way Salts 
are united with other falts, new Menflruums are produced 
by the mixture. 

Thus if pure alkali be added to a folution of fea fait, earthv 
matter is precipitated, and the fait afterwards obtained by 
criftallization, from the clear liquor, will be a fea fait much 
purer than before, and capable of acting on bodies in a dif- 
ferent manner. 

The fame fixed alkali being added to the brine of nitre, 
makes the liquor thick and milky, and precipitates an ear- 
thy matter ; after which the nitre, obtained by criftalliza- 
tion, is much purer than before. 

When fixed alkali is added to the brine of fill armoniac, it 
lays hold of the acid of that fait, and fets the volatile alkali 
of the compofition free, and fuffers it to fly off in the air, 
leaving only a very pure and fixed fea fait at the bottom of 
the vend. If a pure volatile alkali be added to the brine of 
fea fait, it makes the liquor thick, then purifies it, and flies 
off; and it does the fame when added to a folution of nitre ; 
and when added to a folution of fal armoniac, it, in like 
manner, purifies the fait without altering its nature, -and flys 
off as it was poured on. Vegetable acids produce but little 
alteration on being mixed with fea fait, nitre, and fal armo- 
niac. Fermented vegetable acids, even after being purified 
by diftillation, produce no great alteration when mixed with 
the fame falts. If calcined vitriol, or alum, be mixed with 
nitre and distilled, they yield aqua fortis, which contains 
nothing of the acid of vitriol or alum, but is a mere fpirit of 
nitre ; and if mixed with fea fait, and treated in the fame 
manner, the produce is a fpirit of fait ; and if with nitre and 
fea fait together, they make an aqua regia. So if nitre and 
calcined vitriol be melted together in an open fire, the acid 
of the nitre is difcharged, and a kind of tartarum vitriolatum 
is left behind. Sea fait, treated in the fame manner, leaves 
a fort of Glauber's fait behind ; and, in general, what way 
foever it be by which falts are joined with falts, new faline 
productions, and new Menflruums will arife ; whence the 
art of chemiftry may be perpetually improved, and new 
Menflruums will give new pbaenomena on different bodies. 
New Memflruums of particular virtues, may alfo be made by 
varioufly combining the known Menflruums together ; and 
this may be done by an almoft infinite variety of ways ; much 
may be alfo done by reducing every known Menflruum to its 
utmoft degree of purity. And, laftly, by reducing fome of 
them into the minuteft particles, they can be reduced to, 
whether by art or nature ; for upon thefe three particulars 
the extraordinary Skill of the chief chemifts feems principally 
to depend. For inftance, fuppofe an extremely pure, ftron", 
and Subtle fermented vegetable acid was wanting : Take fine 
verdegreefe prepared from copper corroded by the fubtile va- 
pour of a fermenting acid ; add to it twenty times its weioht 
of the ftrongeft diftilled vinegar that can be made; difeft 
them together till the verdigreefe is thoroughly diflblved, 
and the whole become a deep green liquor ; purify this by 
filtration, and infpiflate it over a gentle fire to a pellicle ; fet 
it in a quiet place, where it will Shoot into cryftals like eme- 
ralds, confifting of an acid vinegar and diSTolved copper ; 
pour off the liquor, collect the cryftals, and evaporate as 
before ; and by this means collect all the cryftals that can 
be obtained ; then dry thefe, and diftil them in a retort, and 
the produce will be a moft pure and Strong vegetable acid, 
not in the leaft partaking of the nature of copper. But this 
experiment will not fucceed with lead, tin, or any other of 
the metals foluble in vinegar ; for the copper attracts the 
acid free of its water, and again reftores it unaltered ; but 
the others, though they equally attract and feparate it, yet 
always yield it altered and impure. Zwelfer imagined this 
acid to be the alkahefr, or univerfal diffolvent ; but Tache- 
nius foon proved that it was no other than diftilled vinegar 
of a much greater purity than ufual. 

To Shew that by the compounding one Menflruum with 
another, new, and often, excellent falts maybe produced, let 
it be confidered, that the regenerated tartar, properly pre- 
pared, may be intimately united to pure alcohol, and thus 
produce a vegetable Menflruum, compofed by the moft clofe 
union of the moft fubtile vegetable particles, viz. alkali, 
acid, and fulphur ; whence the effect of fuch a liquor can- 
not but be extremely great, both as a Menflruum and a 
medicine. So again, if a pure ftrong alkaline fpirit be unit- 
ed with pure alcohol, it produces an admirable Menflruum 
called the offa Helmontii, which intimately diflblves diftilled 
vegetable oils, and thus makes a Menflruum compounded 
of the genuine vegetable fulphur, and an alkali, and is per- 
haps one of the beft medicines, as well as the beft Menflru- 
ums hitherto known. 

In 
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In like manner pure fpirit of nitre faturated with the alkaline 
fpirit of fal armoniac, makes a kind of volatile nitre, and 
thus affords an opportunity of examining, by experiments, 
whether the great things expefled from a volatile nitre by 
the chemifts, will be performed by it or not. Experiments 
of this kind are extremely worth profecuting. It is not cer- 
tain whether any Menjiruum will diffolve any fubftance with- 
out the affiftance of fire, as no experiment could ever be 
made in any place deftitute of all fire ; there being evidently 
fire in our utmoft known degree of cold ; and we all know 
that Menjlruunu, of whatever kind, act greatly the better for 
being aflifted by heat. 

Menflruumt can fcarce act as fuch, unlefs reduced to a fluid 
form, or at leaft approaching thereto ; this is chiefly given 
them by means of fire, air, water, and triture : Thefe are 
the four caufes which ufually excite the latent powers of Men- 
Jlruums. Certain Menflruums contain a caufe within them- 
felves apparently capable of exciting motion, though in 
reality it depends upon the near approach of fome other body. 
Thus if a good loadftone be fufpended by a thread, and hang 
. at reft in a great degree of cold, it will feem to have no active 
.virtue ; but if iron come near it, a motion is produced in 
both thefe bodies, till they come together, and remain in con- 
tact ; and this kind of power generates motion fpontaneoufly, 
without the afliftance of any fire fenfiblc to us, and is not ex- 
cited by motion. So likewife ftrong fpirit of nitre confined 
in a clofe veflel, yields an acid fume conftantly playing about 
the furface of the liquor, and Miiing out whenever the veffel 
is unftopped. So alfo the alkaline fpirit of fal armoniac yields 
■a fume never obferved to be at reft ; and the fpirit of this fait, 
made with lime, yields a fume much more volatile and move- 
able : All the bodies of this kind therefore ftrangely retain, 
and ftrangely excite motion. We are always to remember 
alfo that air, even in the coldeft places, has always a ftrong 
vibratory motion, and therefore may often excite thefe mo- 
tions in thefe bodies ; as on the other hand folutions are often 
immediately performed by means of the motion peculiar to 
the Menjiruum arifing from it j while another motion of a 
different kind, and proceeding from a different caufe, would 
not produce the effect. Thus, for inftance, if a fine piece 
of Englifli chalk be calcined in a ftrong fire, or even in the 
.focus of a burning-glafs, it will fcarce alter its nature by this 
violent motion, nor again by being expofed to a hot or cold 
air, either at reft, or agitated by winds ; and though if long 
boiled in water, or a brine of fait of tartar, it will notdiffolvej 
yet it immediately melts and difappears when put into cold 
vinegar. Whence we fee there is a very great difference be- 
tween the motion excited by the reciprocal force of the folvent 
and folvend, and the motion excited by fire, air, water, and 
impulfe. The acrimony of a Menjiruum, with refpect to a 
human body, fo as to excite pain, corrode or confume the 
parts thereof, is no fign that fuch a Menjiruum is fuited to 
diffolve other bodies, as appears from oil of vitriol, fpirit of 
nitre, fpirit of fait, and aqua regia, which though they rea- 
dily confume flefh, yet do not confume or diffolve wax and 
fulphur, though thefe two may be eaflly diffolved in the body. 
Many bodies incapable of folution in certain Menflruums, 
may be fuited for diffolving therein, by being previoufly dif- 
folved in other Menflruums. Thus if common fulphur be 
boiled ever fo long in alcohol, it diffolves no more than a 
ftone in water ; but if the fulphur be firft melted with fait of 
tartar into a dufky mafs, the alcohol will then diffolve it ; fo 
alfo powdered antimony remains untouched after boiling in 
alcohol ; but if firft boiled to a dry mafs in an alkaline lixi- 
vium, this mafs prefently yields a golden tincture to alcohol. 
Some chemifts have conceived fo highly of this regular and 
fucceffive application 'of different Menflruums, particularly 
Mr. Boyle and Mr. Hombcrg, that they fay even metals may 
by this means be refolved into their component running mer-' 
cury and fixing fulphur. Thus they affert, that if filver be firft 
diitolved in fpirit of nitre, and then long digefted with pure fixed 
alkali, and afterwards feveral times fublimed with fal armoniac, 
it will at length, by means of thefe refufcitating falts, afford 
a true running mercury ; in which operation the acids procure 
an entrance for the alkalis into the fubftance of the metal, as 
the fixed alkalis procure admiffion to the volatile ones, which 
elfe could not enter. Boerhaave waves difputing upon the 
point, whether the metals can be thus refolved into their run- 
ning mercuries, and only affirms, that after many trials, he 
was never able to effefl it. Barb. Chem. part i. p. 562. 
feq. 

It is an error to think a Menjiruum cannot be too ftrong. Oil 
of vitriol diluted with feveral times its weight of water, dif- 
folves iron beft. So aqua fortis diluted works beft in lead. 
And Mr. Boyle makes the like obfervation as to the folution of 
filvet. Works Abr. vol. 1. p. iSc. 
Animal Menstruum. There are of the animal Menflruum! 
very many both of the natural and artificial kind ; the natural 
are Blood, ferum, gall, urine, faliva, rennet, whey, butter- 
milk, tic. moil of which, being properly employed, will ei- 
ther produce or difcharge colours, and might be made fer- 
viceable in the painting and dying trades. Thus recent urine 
difcharges the common ink out of linnen, &c. Blood affords, 
by proper management, the noble Pruffian blue ; and gall is 
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a natural yellows well deferving to be treated in the manner 
01 blood in that preparation. Of the artificial kind are the 
(pint of urine produced by chemiftry, which ferves to produce- 
alter and deftroy a vaft number of colours. The liquors di- 
ltilled from recent, or fermented whey, buttermilk, £sV 
might be alfo found of great value ; and varioufly compound- 
ing thefe feveral animal fubftances, even by random trials, or 
chance experiments, new difcoveries in colours might be 
made ; though much more, probably, by a right reafonin^ 
and analogy. As for inftance, the common bones burnt to" 
a blacknefs, being found to afford the bone black, the expe- 
riment was eafily transferred to ivory, and fo the ivory black 
was difcovered : And fo of the reft. »om's LeBures. p. 18? 
Menstruum Peracutum. Mr. Boyle gives the name of Men- 
jiruum peracutum to a Menjiruum made by pouring on the 
re&fiedoil of butter of antimony as muchltrong fpirit of ni- 
tre as would ferve to precipitate out of it all the bezoarticum 
minerale; and then with a fmart fire diftilling off the liquor 
which would come over, and cohobating it upon the antimo- 
nial powder. Works Abr. vol. 1. p. 260, 377. 
He put fome highly refined gold into a large proportion of this 
Menjiruum peracutum, where it diffolved (lowly and quietly ; 
and he found at the bottom of the glafs a confiderable quan- 
tity of a white powder, which the Menjiruum would not 
touch, and which was alfo indiffoluble in aqua re»ia. The 
folution of gold being abftrafled, and the gold agam reduced 
into a body, yielded, upon a fecond folution, more of the 
white powder. This powder he melted down into a metal, 
anfwermg m colour, malleability, folubility in aqua fortis. 
and in bitternefs to the tafte of that folution, to filver. Hence 
he infers, that notwithftanding the fuppofed unchangeablenefs 
of gold, this experiment fhews it to be really changeable into 
filver, or at leaft into a new kind of metal very different from 
gold. And he therefore concludes, that there is no impofli- 
bihty in the nature of the thing, that one metal fiiould be 
tranfmuted into another. Ibid. p. 260 — 262. 
By diffolving gold in this Menjiruum peracutum, Mr. Bovld 
alfo tells us, he made the gold rife in the retort, in the top 
and neck of which it was found in the form of yellow and 
reddifh fublimate. Works abr. vol. r. p. 263, 377. 
We do not find that Mr. Boyle gave the name of Menjiruum 
peracutum to the Menflruum he extraded from bread, as it is 
faid he did, in the Cyclopa:dia, under the head Men- 
struum. See Boyle's Works Abr. vol. 1. p. 34, 49. 
MENTHA, Mint, the name of a well known genus of plants 
the characters of which are thefe: The flower confifts of one 
leaf, and is of the labiated kind ; the upper lip is arched, and 
the lower is divided into three fegments ; and the whole' is fo 
difpofed, that at firft fight the flower appears a four-leav'd 
one, or at leaft one regularly divided into four fegments. The 
piftil arifes from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a 
nail into the hinder part of the flower, and furrounded with 
four embryos which afterwards become fo many feeds, and 
are contained in the cup of the flower. 
The fpecies of Mint, enumerated by Mr. Touraefort are 
thefe : 1. The common round-Ieav'd wild Mint. 2. The 
purple-flower'd round-leav'd wild Mint. 3. The verticil- 
lated garden Mint, with the fmell of bafil. 4. The common 
curled-leav'd verticillated Mint. 5. The round-leav'd fpiked 
curled Mint. 6. The beautiful Danifll or German curled 
Mint. 7. The round-leav'd fpiked wild Mint. 8. The 
great roundifli-leav'd marfh or Water Mint. 9. The great 
round-leav'd Marfh Mint, with variegated leaves. 10. The 
hairy verticillate field Mint. 1 1. The rounder-leav'd verticil- 
late field Mint, with an aromatic fmell. 12 The fpiked 
Mint, with variegated leaves. 13. The narrow-leav'd 
fpiked Mint. 14. The fmooth narrow-leav'd wild Mint 
with rugged leaves, and a ftrong fcent. 15. The long 
blackifh-leav'd lefs hairy wild Mint. 16. The common 
thick fpiked pepper Mint. 17. The long-Ieav'd horfe Mint. 
18. The longer-leav'd water Mint. ig. The water Mint', 
commonly called Pennyroyal. 20. The common white- 
flowered Pennyroyal. 21. The water Mint, called by many 
authors male Pennyroyal. 22 The fmalleft woolly water 
Mint. 23. The favory-leav'd water Mint. Tourn. Inft. 
p. 189. See the article Mint. 
MENYANTHES, Buckbean, in botany, the name of a fenus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flowercon- 
fifts of one leaf, is funnel-fliap'd, and divided into feveral 
fegments at the edges. From the cup there arifes a piftil, 
which is fixed in the manner of a nail to the hinder part of 
the flower, and afterwards becomes a fruit or fhelly cafe 
ufually of an oblong figure, bivalve, and full of frnall round- 
ifli feeds. 

The fpecies of this plant, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
are thefe : I. The broad-leav'd trifoliate marfh Menyanthes 
called by many writers, Trifolium palujlre, and by us, Mar/ti 
Trefoil, or Buckbean. 2. The narrow-leav'd trifoliate marfh 
Menyanthes. And 3. The American white-flower'd Meny- 
anthes, with leaves like thofe of the water lilly. Tourn. Inft, 
p. 117. 

The characters of Menyanthes, according to Linnseus, are 
thefe : The cup is a perianthium confuting of one leaf, di- 
vided into five fegments at the end, and is placed erect, and 

remains 
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semains after the flower is fallen. The flower confifts of a 
iingle petal, in form of a fhort cylindric and fomewhat open- 
mouth'd tube. The rim beyond the middle is divided into five 
fegments, the jags being open, obtufe, bent backward, and 
covered with a woolly hahynefs. The ftamina are five fhort 
and tapering filaments, and the anthers are acute, bifid at 
the bafes, and erect. The germen of the piftil is of a 
conic form ; the ftyle is cylindric, and nearly of the length of 
the flower ; and the ftigma is bifid and comprefled. The 
fruit is an oval capfulc, containing only one cell, and iur- 
rounded with the cup. The feeds are very numerous, fmall, 
and of an oval figure. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 64. 

MENTZELIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe ; The perianthium confifts of 
one leaf, divided into five expanded fegments. Thefe are 
lanceolated and deciduous, and terminate in a very long ger- 
men. The flower confifts of five ovated petals, which ftand 
expanded, and are fomewhat longer than the fegments of the 
cup. The ftamina are numerous erect fetaceous filaments ; 
the anthers are fimple ; the germen of the piftil is of a cylin- 
dric figure, and is extremely long, and Hands under the cup ; 
the ftyle is fetaceous, and of the length of the flower; the 
ftigma is fimple ; the fruit is a long capfule, of a cylindric 
clavated form, containing only one cell, in which there are 
lodged numerous fmall and roundifh feeds. Linn a i Gen. 
Plant, p. 236. Plumier* Gen. 6. 

MERCATORUM Fejlum* among the Romans, a festival 
kept by the mercantde people on the ides or 1 5th of May, 
in honour of Mercury, to whom they facrificed a fow; then 
fprinkl'mg themfelvcs with the water of a fountain called aqua 
mercurii* they prayed the god to profper their trade. Danet* 
in voc. 

MERCURlALlS, Mercury* in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which arc thefe : The flower is of 
the aj)etalous kind, confuting only of a number of ftamina 
placed in a cup. Thefe flowers are barren, and the embryo 
feeds appear on other plants of the fame fpecies, which have 
no flowers. Thefe finally become a fruit compofed of two 
capfules, containing a roundifh feed. 

The fpecies of Mercurialis enumerated by Mr. Tournefort„ 
are thefe : 1. The tefticulated Mercury* commonly called 
the male Mercury. 2. The fpiked Mercury* commonly, 
but improperly called, the female Mercury ; this being truly 
the male, and the tefticulate the female, thofe tefticles con- 
taining the feeds. 3. The mountain tefticulate Mercury* 
called Cynocrambe* or Dogs Mercury, 4. The fpiked cyno- 
crambe, or dogs Mercury. 5. The fhrubby hoary tefticu 
late Mercury* called Pbyllon. 6. The fpiked Pbytton, or 
ftirub hoary Mercury. 7, The Portugal fhrub almond-leav'd 
tefticulate Mercury. 8. The fpiked almond-leav'd fhrub 
fpiked Mercury. 9. The round-leav'd three-mouths Mercury* 
the male and female kinds. Tour?!. Inft. p. 534. 
Mercurialh is of an emollient nature, and eaten in the man- 
ner of fpinach, which, when cultivated in a garden, it 
greatly excels. If eaten largely, it opens the bowels. A 
cataplafm of the leaves is much recommended in pains of the 
limbs, in tumours, and even in ulcers, which it cleanfes and 
difpofes to heal. Poor people in country places ufe it as a 
cataplafm for the rheumatifm, and even for the gout, with 
luccefs. In the {hops, it is chiefly kept as an ingredient in 
decoctions for glyfters. 

MERCURIFICATION, in metallurgic chemiflry, the ob- 
taining the Mercury from metallic minerals in its fluid form. 
For the effecting this, thofe who have been engaged in thefe 
refearches have propofed three methods. The firft is by 
means of a certain mercury, fo prepared as to have a diffolv- 
ing power, by which it could take up the mercuries of metals 
in the fame manner as water diflblves fait from afhes. The 
fecond is by means of certain regenerating falts, fuch as fal 
armoniac, which are to detain the more earthy parts of me- 
tals, and leave their mercuries feparate or feparable from 
them by fublimation or otherwife ; and the third method is 
by means of a large lens or burning-glafs, in the focus 
whereof if any metal be applied, its mercurial part is faid to 
feparate and go off in fume, which when collected and con- 
demned, appears to be running mercury. Shaw's Lectures, p. 160. 
The firft of thefe methods would be very eafy, if the proper 
mercury were to be readily produced ; the fecond is extremely 
laborious, and requires much patience and reiteration. But 
the third feems eafy enough, and practicable to advantage, 
when a glafs of three or four foot in diameter is at hand, the 
fky ferene, and the fun {nines ftrong. 

MERCURY (Cycl.) — The manner of feparating Mercury 
from its ore, when not fulphureous, is this : Take a pound 
of the ore beat to powder; this with the affayer muft ftand 
for one centner ; put tins into a glafs retort, coated half 
way to its neck, which muft be long, and turned back 
with fuch declivity, that a glafs recipient may be ap- 
plied perpendicularly to it. The retort muft be of fuch a 
fize, that the belly of it may be filled nearly two thirds with 
the ore ; and muft he placed fo that nothing of the fluid, 
adherent to the neck of it, may fall into the cavity of 
the belly, but that the whole may run forward into the re- 
cipient, which muft be filled with cold water : This muft be 
4 
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fo placed as to receive the nofe -of the retort ; L bout one half 
inch into the water. The joints need not be luted. Cra- 
mer's Art of Aflaying, p. 350. 

Let the retort be furrounded with burning coals, placed at a 
diftance, left it burft ; by degrees bring the coals nearer, and at 
length clofe to the retort ; add frefh charcoal, and make it 
flightly red hot. When this fire has been continued an hour, 
take off the recipient, firft ftriking the neck of the retort to 
throw off the loofe drops that may hang there ; and in the 
bottom of the water you will find the Mercury. This pro- 
cefs may be alfo performed in a fand heat ; but the bottom of 
the retort muft touch the bottom of the veffel that contains 
the fand, and that be made red hot. The Mercury is to be 
feparated from the water by filtration. 

The fuppofition of a fympathy between Mercury and gold has 
been the great bafis of the attempts of the alchemiits of all 
times, toward the making gold of it. But if they mean that 
the common Mercury has this fympathy with gold, the con- 
trary is proved by that remarkable pioccfs, in which it appears 
that Mercury will incalefce with that metal. If they mean thatr 
Mercury which they call the feed of metals, it is hard to offer 
any thing in argument againft it, this being a fort of ideal fub- 
ftance which no body has yet fcen. It is much difputed by the 
alchemifts, whether there be or be not any fuch thing as Mer- 
cury that will heat or incalefce with gold, or produce a fenfi- 
ble heat in the mafs, on being only fimply mixed with that 
metal reduced to fine parts. It has been faid by fome, that 
thofe Mercuries which they call Mtrcurii Corprum ; that is, 
fuch as have been extracted from the compleat metals by 
certain procefles, which they keep as inviolable fecrets, wilt 
incalefce on the mixture with gold ; and on this they build 
their procefles. But the negative part of the queftion is more ge- 
nerally maintained, the famous Mercuries of metals being held 
as non-entities with them ; and even the fearchers after tranf- 
mutation of metals have in general acknowledged, that they 
themfelvcs never faw any fuch incalefcence of Mercury with 
gold, though they had heard others fpeak of it as a thing they 
had (een. A Mercury, however, was fome years ago pro- 
duced before the Royal Society, which in the hands of the 
prefident himfelf, on the faireft trial, did incalefce with that 
metal. Phil, Tranf. N°. 122. 

Among the feveral methods recommended for the fixing this 
fluid metal into folid filver, oil of talc, and oil of the hu- 
man faeces, are the moft ftrongly affirmed to be the infallible 
mediums. The firft of thefe which has been fo much mifun- 
derftood, by realbn of its name, as to be fearched for in the 
{tone talc, is truly an oil prepared from the flowers of zink. 
See the article Oil of 'Talc. 

The other is required to be clear and colourlefs as water, and 
without any ill fmell. Thefe were qualities fo difficultly to 
be found in an oil of that fsctid matter, that both the on* 
and the other of thefe oils were looked upon by many as im- 
practicable procefles. But after the firft had been made by 
two or three chemifts, Mr. Homberg at length hit upon the 
laft, but without finding any the lealt tendency to fuch an 
effect in it, or any change at all produced by it on Mercury y 
after ever fo long digeftion, or ever fo many procefles. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1711. 

If Mercury be diflblved in aqua fortis, fo that the folution 
be clear and total, and if whilft it is yet warm fome lead 
filings be poured in by degrees, the lead will be precipitated 
into a white powder, and the Mercury reduced to a mafs of 
running qu'ick-filver. Boyle's Woiks abr. vol. 1. p. 318. 
Mercury may be diflblved in vegetable acids. This is done- 
by reducing it to a calx by a long digeftion. A fcruple of 
this calx may be diflblved in an ounce of diftilled vinegar, in 
a boiling heat. The folution being viltred and expofed to the 
cold, will in part be changed into fine cryftals. This calx 
diflblves likewife in the juice of lemons, riieniih wine, and 
other vegetable acids. 

But a precipitate of Mercury made from its folution in aqua 
fortis, by means of oil of tartar per deliquiu?n* and well edul- 
corated by boiling water, is more eafily diflblved in diftillcd- 
vinegar. It may even be diflblved cold without digeftion. 
Marggraf. in Mem. de L'Acad. de Berlin, 1746. 
Boerhaave has obferved, 1. that quickfilver, however well 
purified, yields always a foft black powder, of a fharp braiiy 
tafte, when long expofed to violent conq-uaflation, or to a 
degree of heat, twice as great as that of animals. 2. Heat, 
near as ftrong as what is ncceflary lor dirtilling quickfilver, 
changes the greater part of Mercury* if not all of it, into a 
heavy, fhininy;, red, friable powder, of a fharp naufeous 
tafte, which long and violently disorders the human body, 
and difpofes it to excretions. 3. The fluid quickfilver remain- 
ing after this red powder is feparated, is more fluid, and of 
lefs fpecific weight than common .Mercury. 4. All the black, 
and near the whole red powder, can be brought into the for- 
mer fluid ftate, by a more intenfe heat ; and this revivified 
quickfilver enjoys all the properties of common Mercury. 
The experiments on Mercury above-mentioned were fent by 
Boerhaave to the Royal Society. He fent an account of 
others to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. The con- 
cltifions from thefe experiments are, that he could not change 
quickfilver into any other metal, and that no quickfilver was 
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to be got from lead or tin. See Mem. de I'Acad. Royal, des 
Scienc. 1734. 

Mercury diffolved by rubbing it flrongly with any chemical 
oil, or with Venice turpentine, has been given to the quan- 
tity of a fcruple, halfadram, or two fcruples in a day. Such 
pills keep fome people's belly open, others they purge, and a 
gentle ptyalifm has fometimes been occafioned, nay, a high 
falivation has been raifed by them. See Medic. Eff. Edinb. 
Dr. Dover, in his Phyfician's Legacy to his country, having 
recommended crude Mercury or quickfilver as a moll: bene- 
ficial medicine for feveral dlfeafes, it had for fome time a great 
run at London, which occafioned the writing a great many 
pamphlets for and againft it. Dr. Cheyne alio greatly recom- 
mends this medicine in his treatife, entituled, The Rational 
Method of curing Difeafes. 

The authors of the medical effays of Edinburgh allure us, that 
though fome they knew had taken an ounce or two of crude 
Mercury each morning for feveral weeks, yet they knew no 
inftance of its encreafing any of thefenfible evacuations ; but 
they have been told, that fome who ufed it thus, had patted 
fome of it with their urine, and that the hands of others, 
taking this medicine, had tinged their fnuff-boxes, &c. 
But we have an account of the effects of crude Mercury on a 
perfon who had the adviceof his phyhcian for the taking it, 
in a remarkable cafe recorded in the Philolbphical Trans- 
actions, about the time when Dr. Dover had brought it into 
fuch general ufe ; and as the effects of it, in this cafe, may 
ferve to caution people as to the ufe of it, it may be proper to 
give the fubftance of it, which is this : A perfon had long 
been Subject to great difficulty in going toftool, for which he- 
at length took feveral ounces of crude Mercury at different 
times, but without relief. Upon the opening of the abdo- 
men there iffiied out a great quantity of wind, before the fto- 
mach or guts were wounded. The ftomach was -empty, and 
its inner coat violently inflamed. The fmall guts were, in 
many places, fouled with a black powder rcfcmbling /Ethi- 
ops mineral, and in feveral parts of them were found fmall 
globules of quicklilver. The black powder was doubtlefs 
the quickfilver altered into a fort of aethiops in the body. The 
colon was inflamed and diftended, and contained fix quarts 
of liquid excrement, among which was a great deal of crude 
Mercury, and of the fame black powder. This gut alfo was 
inflamed on the outlide, and had formed an abfeeis where it 
adhered to the omentum ; the other guts in contact with this 
part alfo fhared this diforder. In the lower part of the colon 
the coats became fchirrous, and the pailage was very fmall. 
Some of the valves were alfo become fchirrous, and obftructed 
the paflage, and a fmall plumb-ftone was found buried in 
the villofe coat of this inteftine. This had alfo formed a 
fmall ahfeefs, which difcharged itfelf into the pelvis. What 
part of thefe fymptoms was owing to the taking the quickfil- 
ver is eafy feen, and fuch effects may be guarded againft for 
the future, by obferving the ftate of the patient before it is 
given. Philof. Tranf. N\ 442. p. 295. 
Chernifts having obferved that fome iimple preparations of 
antimony and Mercury had furprizing effects in the cure of 
obitinate' diltempers, employed their art to change thefe 
Herculean medicines into various fhapes, to feparate their 
noxious and ufelefs parts, and to combine their active prin- 
ciples. To thefe labours are owing the butter and cinnabar 
of antimony, Mercurius vita;, bezoard mineral, folar, lunar, 
jovial, and feveral other preparations, on which the mod: ex- 
orbitant encomiums have been lavifhed. But with all this 
care, many of thefe remained unactive, and others incorrigible, 
and unfit for ufe. However it is certain that thefe two mine- 
rals, properly combined, have wonderful effects. We have, 
in the medical effivys of Edinburgh, a preparation of Dr. Plum- 
pers, which is much recommended from the experience of 
itsefre&s. See Plummer'j Mthiops. 

Mercury is often ufed in anatomical preparations, efpecially 
for fuch parts that do not eafily retain air, as the lungs, or 
fpleen, and glans penis. See Monro in Med. Eff. Edinb. 
vol. 3. art. 10. But it is to be obferved, that the quickfilver 
does confidcrable damage to the fmall cells of the lungs and 
glans. 

Befide the numerous other phenomena attending this re- 
markable mineral, the light it gives when fhaken in a glafs 
tube, which proceeds from electricity, is not to be omitted. 
If Mercury be enclofed in a glafs tube, clofe flopped, that 
tube is found, on be'mg rubbed, to give greatly more light 
than when it had no Mercury in it. When this tube has 
been rubbed, after raifmg fucceflively its extremities, that the 
Mercury might flow from one end to the other, one fees a 
light creeping in a ferpentine manner all along the tube ; that 
is to fay, the Mercury is all luminous. The Mercury being 
made to run along the tube afterwards without rubbing it, 
was found to emit fome light, though much lefs than before ; 
this proves that the friction of the Mercury againft the glafs, 
in running along, does in fome meafure electrify the glafs, 
as the rubbing it with the hand does, only it is in a much 
lefs degree. This is more plainly proved by laying fome 
very light down near the tube, for this will be attracted by 
the electricity raifed by the running of the Mercury, and will 
rife to that part of the glafs along which the Mercury runs ; 
Suppl. Vol. II. 



and it is very plain from this, that what has been long known 
in the world under the name of the phofphorus of the barome- 
ter, is not a phofphorus, but merely a light raifed by electri- 
city, the Mercury electrifying the tube. Phil. Tranf 
N°. 484. 

If Mercury be put into large exhaufted tubes, and thefe after- 
wards rubbed to excite their electricity, it is obferved that they 
give, on all fides, rays of a very bright and very lively light. 

Calcined Mercury, Mercurius Cak'matus, a new and more 
expreflive name for the preparation of Mercury, commonly 
called precipitate per fe. It is made by fetting purified quick- 
filver for feveral months in a faud heat, in a glafs vefiel with 
a broad bottom, and opening it to the air by a fmall hole, 
till it is reduced to a red powder. 

1 he quickfilver mult have a communication with the exter- 
nal air, as is necellary to the calcining of all the metals. This 
opening is belt made, not as in the common bolt-heads, but 
at the lower end of a Item, going into the body of the glafs ; 
that if the quickfilver rife with the heat, it may not, by af- 
cending into the Item, be removed out of the heat that is to 
calcine it, Pemberto?i y s Lond. Difp. p. 225. - 

Cora/fine Mercury, Mercurius Corallimts, the name given 
in the London Difpenfatory to a preparation of Mercury, 
commonly known by the name of arcanum corallinum. It ib 
prepared in this manner : Pour upon the red corrofive Mer- 
cury, ^commonly called red precipitate, thrice its weight of 
rectified fpirit of wine, digeft them together in a gentle heat 
for two or three days, often lhakinc the phial, then fet fire 
to the fpirit, and continue ftirring tfie powder till the fpirit is 
burnt away. Pemfarton's Lond. Difp. p. 227. 
This operation proceeds upon the principle of fpirit of wine 
dulcifying acid fbirits. 

Oil ^/Mercury, the name given by the chemilts to a prepara- 
tion of Mercury in a fluid form, by means of a ftrong acid. 
The preparation is this : Calcine Mercury with oil of vitriol 
to a dry fnowy calx ; fuffer it to cool, then put it into a glafs 3 
and pour upon it an equal quantity of oil of vitriol ; let this 
boil away almoft to a drynefs, carefully avoiding the poifon- 
ous fumes ; then increafe the fire, and by degrees reduce it 
to a drynefs again ; which is, in this ftate, a very difficult and 
tedious talk. When the powder is dry, put the fame quan- 
tity of oil of vitriol again to it, and proceed as before : At 
length it will fcarce dry by means of ever fc long or ftrong a 
fire, but only ccafe flowing freely, and become fomewbat 
rigid like a fixed oil. It is then highly iharp, cauftic, and 
not to be touched, like the ignis gehenna of Paracelfus. By 
this means the Mercury is fo fixed with the oil of vitriol, as 
not to be evaporated, or fly off, by the action of a very vio- 
lent fire. Boerh. Chem. p. 317. 

By this procefs we fee the method of impregnating, Saturating, 
and incerating metals by acids to any degree, and alfo of fix- 
ing, in a great degree, volatile Mercury by them \ but no 
metal is hence to be expected, for in whatever manner Mer- 
cury is fixed with acids, it is always recoverable again in its 
prittine ftate, by grinding it with twice its weight of iron 
filings, and diftiiling in a glafs retort, with the greateft de- 
gree of a (and heat. Ibid. p. 320. 

Corro/ive Subli?nate of Mercury. Mr. Boulduc defcribes an 
eafy manner of making corrofive fuhlimatc. He pours equal 
quantities of quickfilver and dephlegmated oil of vitriol into a 
retort, then draws off part of the acid, which does not incor- 
porate with the quickfilver ; the fire is continued till the white 
mafs of diflblved Mercury is dry, when he fpecdily mixes it 
with equal parts of dried fea fait, and fublimes it in the com- 
mon way. 

Mercury, Mercurialis, in botany and medicine. See the 
article Mercurialis. 

Mercurius Duk'ts. Mercurius Dukis in large dofes, with 
cinnabar of antimony, is recommended in nervous difeafes, 
palfy, hemiplegia, epilepfy, and apoplexy. Med. EfT. 
Edinb. 

Mr. Dictericus gives us thefe rules for knowing whether fub- 
limate is fufficiently edulcorated in making Mercurius Dulcis. 
If after rubbing the Mercury on gold, the gold becomes only 
pale, and not white, the Mercury is dulcified enough ; or if 
fweet Mercury becomes black when mixed with lime-water, 
it is fit for ufe ; but if either the gold becomes white, or the 
Mercury is of a brown or yellow colour, after mixing with 
lime-water, it is not fufficiently dulcified. Commerc. No- 
rem. 1737. hebd. 29. §.2. 

Mercurius Emeticus Flavus, a name given in the late Lon- 
don Difpenfatory to the mercurial preparation commonly 
known by the name of iurbith mineral, Pemberton's Lond. 
Difp. p. 228. 

Mercurius Vita may, according to Mr. Boyle, be mode- 
rated in its evacuating quality, by continually ftirring it in a 
flat glazed earthen veffel, over a fire, till it emits no fumes, 
and turns of a grey colour ; and he thinks this is the Mercurius 
Vita purgans fo often mentioned by Riverius. Boyle, Works 
Abr. vol. 1. p. 74* 

Mr. Godfrey obferves, that what is called Mercurius Vita, 
prepared of 1'ublimate mercury and antimony, has no Mer- 
cury in it, but is the reguline part of the antimony, with the 
acid of the fublimate ; and what remains is the Mercury 
M formed 
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formed into cinnabar by the fulphur of the antimony, Mif- 
cel. vereUtil. p. 58, 

MERCY, in law, is ufed for the arbitrament of the king or 
judge, in punifhing offences, not directly cenfured by law. 
Blount^ Cowet. 

MERDESENGI, in the materia medica of the Arabians, a 
name given by Scrapio to litharge. Avifenna calls this fub- 
Ifance mardac, and it has been erroneoufly fuppofed from this, 
that maniac and Merdefengi were not the fame fubftance ; 
but this is a falfe conjecture. See the article Mardac 

MERDIVOR.< i E, the Dung Eaters, in natural hiftory, the 
name given by authors to icveral flics which feed on excre- 
ments of different animals. Of thele there are three kinds 
very common among us, the coprophagos, which is of a 
dim colour, with a reddifh head, and a white ftreak along the 
middle of it. The red dung-fly, which has fdvery wings, 
a red body, and black moulders. And 3. The green one, 
which is of a very glittering hue, and has fdvery wings. 

MERGANSER, in zoology, the name of a large water fowl, 
called in EngliiTi, the Goofander, and by fome authors, the 
Hark, See Mergus. 

Its common weight is four pounds, its body is oblong, and its 
back broad and flat. Its head, and the upper part of its neck, 
is in the male of a fine bluifh or greenifh black, very bright 
and mining j the lower part of its neck is white, ( and the 
middle oi the back, part of the neck and part of the wings 
are black, the reft are grey ; the tail is grey ; all the under 
part of the body is of a faint aih-colour. The beak is near 
four inches long, hooked and pointed at the end, and fer- 
rated, and is part black and part red. The feet and legs are 
red ; the three fore toes are joined by a membrane, but the 
hinder one loofe, yet that is encreafed in breadth by a fmall 
membrane. Its head feathers ftand loofe, and make the head 
look larger than it is ; but it has not, properly fpcaking, the 
creft winch many of the birds of the fame genus have. Roy, 
Ornithol. p. 253. 

'I his is the figure of the male Merganfer ; the female differs 
fo much from this, as to be not only eftcemed a different bird 
by the common people, but even defcribed as fuch by authors. 
It is called by our people the DuncUver, or Sparling Fowl, 
and by authors, mergus cirratus longirojler, the long-bcak'd 
creftcd diver. The great difference, however, is, that the 
female is of a fomewhat reddifh brown on the head, and has 
a creft. See the article Dundiver. 

MERE PRIX, among the Romans. The Mcretrices were the 
better fort of curtezans, and differed much from the profli- 
hula, or common proftitutes, who had bills or inferiptions, 
tituli, over their doors, and were ready at all times to enter- 
tain their cuftomers ; whereas the Merctrices entertained 
none but at night. 

I he Merctrices were diftmguifhed from the matrons by their 
drefs, being obliged to wear the toga and fhort tunics, like 
thofe of the men ; whereas the matrons wore the flola, which 
was a garment that reached down to their feet, as did like- 
wife their palta, or outer robe. Pitifc. 

MERGEN, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers to 
exprefs coral. 

MERGUS, in the Linnsean fyftemof zoology, the name of a 
diftinct genus of birds, of the order of the anferes. The di- 
ftinguifhing characteriftic of this genus is, that the beak is 
fomewhat cylindric, and has a crooked point. Linnai Syft. 
Natur. p. 46. 

The characters of this genus, according to Mr. Ray, are 
thefe : The feet are webbed, the three fore toes being con- 
nected by a membrane, but the hinder toe is left loofe. The 
beak is narrow, hooked at the end, and ferrated. 
Of this genus are the merganfer, or goofander, the female of 
which fpeciesiscalledthef&W/'Lw. 2.Thert/<W/7/.f ofAldrovand. 
3. The ferula of the Venetians. Which fee under their fe- 
vcral heads. And laftly, the Mergus Rbe'tn ; commonly cal- 
led fimply by the name Mergus. Ray's Ornithol. p. 254. 
This hit is of the fize of a duck, and fomewhat refcmbles that 
bird in fhape. It is all over very beautifully variegated with black 
and white. Its beak is black ; and its belly is"varicgated with 
grey, with the black inftead of white. Its tail is black; its 
legs brown, and the membrane of its feet black. Notwith- 
standing that this fcems defcribed as a different fpecies by au- 
thors, there is much room to fufpect that it is the fame with 
our albellus. Aldrovand. deAvib. T, 3. p. 275. Ray 's Or- 
nithol. p. 254. 

Mergus Alhellus Diclus, in zoology, the name of the common 
Mergus, called Mergus cirratus major, the greater crelled 
diver, and Mergus Rbein, the diver of the Rhine, and com- 
monly known in England by the name of the j mew. 
Its common weight is a .pound and a h.ilf, and its beak is an 
inch and half in length. Its head and neck are white, e xcept 
that it has a large black fpot ending in a point, and unround- 
ing the bottom of that tuft of feather-* which hang from the 
back part of the head, and are what authors call the cirrus or 
crefl ; and another oblong black ftreak which runs from the 
angles of the beak to the eyes. Its throat, bread, and belly, 
are all fnow white, and its 'back all over of a fine deep black ; 
hut Us moulder feathers, which are long and hang over the 



back, in part on each fide, are white. Near the joining of 
the wings to the back, there are two or three arched black 
lines ; and on the lower part of the neck there is another line, 
making a fort of ring of the fame colour. The wing feathers 
are partly black, partly white. Its beak is of a lead-colour'd 
grey, large at the bafe, and tapering to a fharp hooked point. 
In the female the head is reddifh, the throat is white; but 
there is a fort of circle of a brownifh colour on the breaft. Its 
upper part alfo is almoft all grey, and it has no creft. It 
Feeds on fifh, and is very common on our coafts. Ray's Or- 
nithol. p. 254. 

Mergus Cirratus Minor, in zoology, a name by which Gcfncr 
calls the capo negro, a fpecies of duck, called in Englifh, the 
tufted duck, from its having a tuft of feathers, of an inch and 
half in length, hanging from the back of its head. Gef?ier, 
de Avib. 

MERIDIONAL {Cycl.)— Meridional Parts. To find the 
Aieridional Parts to any fpheroid, with the fame cxactnefs 
as in a fphere. 

Let the femi-diametcr of the equator be to the difhnce of the 
focus of the generating ellipfe from the center as m to 1 . Let 
A reprefent the latitude for which the meridional parts are re- 
quired, s the fine of this latitude, the radius being unit; find 

the ark B, whofe fine is - ; take the logarithmic tangent of 

half the complement of B from the common tables ; fubtract 
this logarithmic tangent from io.oocoooo, or the loo-a- 
rithmic tangent of 45 ; multiply the remainder by 

'" ' m '" •* & c - ant * the product fubtracted from the 

meridional parts in the fphere, computed in the ufual manner 
for the latitude A, will give the meridional parts exprefled in 
minutes for the fame latitude in the fpheroid, provided it be 
oblate. 

Example: If mm : r : : 1000: 22, then the greateft dif- 
ference of "the meridional parts in the fphere and fpheroid is 
76 . 0929 minutes : In other cafes it is found by multiplying 
the remainder above-mentioned by 1 1 74 . 078. 
When the fpheroid is oblong, the difference of the meridional 
parts in the fphere and fpheroid, for the fame latitude, is then 
determined by a circular ark. Phil. Tranf. N. 461. Seel:. 14. 
See alfo Maclaurin's Fluxions, art. 895 — 899. 
Mr. Murdoch has folved this problem by infinite feries, and 
has computed a table of meridional parts for an oblate fphe- 
roid, fuch as is mentioned in the foregoing example. See his 
Treat, intituled, Mcrcator's Sailing applied to the true Figure 
of the Earth, Lond. 174L 4*. 

MERIS, in mufic, an appellation given by Mr. Sauveur to the 
forty third part of an octave. See Mem. Acad. Scienc 1701. 
The word is Greek, f*ap« 3 a part. 

MERLANGUS, in ichthyography, a name given by Bello- 
nius, and fome other authors, to a fmall fpecies of whiting 
or afellus mollis, called by the Venetians, mollo, and by fome 
other nations, the capelon. Willughbfs Hift. Pifc. p. 171. 
Seethe article Mollo. 

MERLANUS, a name given by fome writers in ichthyography 
to the common whiting or afellus mollis five albus. Ronde- 
let. de Pifc. p. 97. See the article Whiting. 

MERLUCIUS, in zoology, the name of a fifh commonly cal- 
led the hake, and by fome authors the afellus alter. 
It is a moderately large fifh, growing to two foot or more in 
in length, and refembling the common pike in figure, from 
whence it has its name, Merlucius, quafi maris lucius, the fea 
pike. It in fome meafure refcmbles the common whiting in 
colour, the back being of a pale greyifh hue, and the belly 
white. It is covered with fmall fcales. Its head is broad 
and flat, and its mouth very wide, as in the frefh water pike. 
The jaws are both, but efpecially the lower, armed with long 
fharp teeth, with others finaller and fhorter between them. 
The eyes are large, and their iris of a fine yellow. It has 
two fins on the back, the firft near the head, the other not 
far diftant from it, and fo long as to reach nearly to the tail. 
Its gill-fins are narrow, and its belly-fins are placed very hio-h. 
Its tail is not forked. It is caught in the Englifh and other 
feas, and is a valuable fifh for the table. Ray's Ichthyoor. 
p. 174. 

MEROPS, in zoology, the name of a bird called alfo apiafler, 
and in Englifh the bee-eater. 

It refembles the king-fifher in fhape, and is of the fize of a 
black-bird. Its beak is long, black, and a little crooked, 
and the irifes of its eyes of a fine red. Its head is long and 
large. The feathers growing at the infertion of the upper 
chap are of a bluifh green ; but thofe on the middle of the 
head are white ; the crown, however, a little backwarder is 
of a reddifh brown, fbmetimes with a flight admixture of 
green ; and there runs on each fide a black line from the an- 
gle of the beak through the orbit of the eyes ; its neck and 
moulders arc green, but with a caft of rednefs ; audits belly 
and breaft are blue. The tips of the long wing feathers are 
blackifh, and the reft are variegated with a bright green and 
a fine orange colour. Its tail is of a fine blue, and the two 
middle feathers of it are longer than any of the others. Its 
legs are very fhort and thick, and are of the fame form with 

the 
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the kingfifherV It is very common in Italy, and extremely 
fo in the ifland of Crete ; but is not known in England. It 
feeds on bees and other infects, and fometimes on feeds. 
See Tab. of Bird, N°. 17. Ray's Ornithol. p. 102. 

MEROS, in zoology, the name of a very large American fifh, 
growing to five or fix feet long, and called by the Braiilians, 
cugupu-guacu. Its head is very large, and its mouth wide and 
toothlefs. Its eyes have a black pupil and a yellow iris. It 
has five fins, one running the whole length of the back, and 
reaching nearly to the tail; the anterior part of this is narrow, 
and armed with fmall but fharp fpines ; the other part is 
broader, and fuihined by fofter rays. Behind the anus is one 
like the hinder part of that on the back, and two others be- 
hind the gills, which are large and broad. The tail fin is 
very large and broad, and much more fo at its extremity than 
at its origin. Its fcales are fmall. Its head, back, and fides, 
are of a brownifh grey, and its belly white. It is accounted 
a well tailed fifh. See Tab. of Fifhes, N°. 53. Ray's Ich- 
thyography, p. 303. 

MERULA, in ornithology* the name of the black-bird, a bird of 
the tardus or thrufh kind, of which there are feveral fpecies. 
1. The common kind, well known in our hedges. 2. The 
kind called the pafferjblitarius, or folitaryfparrow. See Pas- 
ser. 3. The deruleus, of which there are two kinds. See 
Cj-eruleus. 5. The Brafilian Black-bird, remarkable for 
the fhortnefs and crookednefs of its beak, and for its remark- 
ably beautiful colours. Its tail and wings are black, and the 
reft of its body of a fine beautiful deep red. Its legs and feet 
are black, or of a brownifh grey. Its wing feathers alio have 
fome {light variegations of red. 6. The Merula Rofea, or 
rofe-coloured black bird ; this is fmaller than the common 
kind, and its back, breaft and wings are of a pale red or da- 
malk rofe -colour. Its wings and tail black. 7. The red- 
breaftcd Indian 'Black-bird, called by the Brafilians jacapu. 
See Jacapu. 8. The Merula Torqaata, or ring amzcll. 
SeeA.MZELL. Befide thefe there is the Mem la Montana, 
or common amzell ; And the Merula Bicolor : And two 
other birds, called Merula Congeneres defcribed by Aldro- 
vandus, but not now known. See Tab, of Birds, N\ 29, 
30* and Ray's Ornithol. p. 140. 

Merula, in ichthyology, the name of a fca fifh of the tar- 
dus or wrafie kind, of a fhort and flat figure, and all over of 
a dull and dead bluifh black. The back, (ides, and belly, 
are all of this colour, as are alfo even the fins and tail. It is 
a fifh not much efteemed, being of an infipid watery tafte, 
but is fold among the poorer fort in the Italian markets. Ron- 
delct. de Pifc. L. 6* c. 5. p. 172, 

Merula Aquatica, the name of a bird, called the water ouzel 
in Englifh. 

It is about the fize of the common black-bird, but has a 
fliorter body, and a thicker neck. Its beak is ftrait, fharp, 
and black, and its head, and the upper part of its neck, are 
of a brownifh black. Its back and wings are variegated with 
black and grey ; its throat and breaft are of a fnow white ; 
but the belly toward the tail is black ; its tail is fhort, and it 
is very thick feathered, as are in general all the water birds. 
It frequents waters, and is very common in many parts of 
Germany, nor much lefs fo in the northern counties of Eng- 
land. It feeds on fifh, and fometimes on infects, and though 
not a web-footed fowl, will fometimes dive under water after 
its prey. Ray's Ornithol. p. 104. 

Merula Fluviatilis, in ichthyology, a name given by Schorie- 
veldt, and fome other writers, to the common tench. Thefe 
are whimfical and arbitrary names, and exprcis nothing. Ar- 
tedi has much better diftinguifhed the fifh, having taken away 
even its generical name, and reduced it to the cyprtni, of 
which genus it is evidently a fpecies : He has called it the 
black mucous cyprinus, with an even, not forked or invected 
tail. This is a name by which it can never be miftaken. 
Jrtedi Gen. Pif. 

Merula Saxatilis, a name given by f fomc to the tarda marino. 
See thearticle Tordo Marino. 

MERZENIUS, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for 

marjoram. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
MES-AIR, in the manege, is a manege half terra a terra, 
and half corvet. See the articles Terra a Terra, and 

CORVET, Cycl. 

MESANGIA, in natural hiftory, the name of a bird common 
in France and Italy ; it is of the fize and fhape of the ficedu- 
la, and differs from it in very little, except the having a black 
fpot upon the head. This feems to be the vielamorypbos of 
.the aiments, who fuppofed, as many do at this time, that 
.the ficcdula changed into this bird. The ficedula, or fig- 
cater, comes into the gardens in France only at the time 
when the figs, which are its proper food, are ripe : Thefe it 
devours in an infatiable manner, and as foon as it has done 
with them, goes away again. Soon after this the Mefangia 
or black cap appears, and is fuppofed to be the fame bird, 
with the addition of this beautiful ornament. The antients 
were very fond of this imaginary change of one bird into an- 
other i and Anftotle tells us that the upupa is the fame bird 
with the cuckow, only changed in the colour and difpofition 
Oi its feathers. yEfchylus tells us in the fame manner, ac- 
. epiding to the opinion of his times, that the cuckow fines 
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all the rummer, and after that difappears ; and that foon after- 
wards it comes again in a new form, with a plume upon its 

. head, and is called the upupa. 

MESAZONTES, Mtovfril,;, officers under' the emperors of 
Constantinople. See the article Mediator. 

MESE, in the Greek mulic, was the ultimate note of the me- 
fon tetrachord, and anfwers to Guido's a la mi re. IVallis, 
Append. Ptolem. Harm. p. 157. See the article Dia- 
gram. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMTJM, in botany, the name by which 
Diilenius, Linnaeus, and others, have called the plants 
ufually named Ficoides. Limitsi Gen. PI. p. 250. 

MES ENTERIC A Febris, a name given by fome authors to a 
peculiar kind of acute fever, called by our Sydenham, nova 
febris in a peculiar treatife ; and by Hcifter more properly 
the ftomachic or inteftinal fever. See the article InteSti- 
nalis Febrisi 

MESERA, a name given by fome medicinal writers to the 
Alexandrian tuttv. 

MESENTERIC t"C>/.)— Mesenteric oitMeseraic: Arte- 
ries. Ruyfch s painted the meferaic arteries and veins as having 
different eourfes in the diftfibution of their brandies in the 
inteftines. Albinus b attributes this miftake to Ruyfeh's hav- 
ing injected the arteries at one part of the inteftines, and the 
veins at another j and by a figure reprefenting the internal 
cellular membrane of the ilium, with both arteries and veins 
injected, fhews their cotirfeS to be the fame. — [ 3 Adv. Dec. 3. 
lab. i. fig. 4, 5, 6, 7. b Diflert. de After. &" Veri. Intcftinl 
apMed.Eff. Edinb.] Sec the article Mesen teric, Cycl 

MESIRE, a name given by Avifenna to a diftemperature of the 
liver, attended with a fenfe of heavinefs, tumour, inflam- 
mation, and pungent pain, and always with thirit, a dry 
mouth, and a parched black torigud. 

MESITICUM, among the Romans, a toll paid for a place to 
fell goods in the forum. Pitifc, in voc. 

MESMARCHURES, in the manege. See thearticle Pas- 
te RK. 

MESOCHORUS, Hm#»f*^ amongthcantients. The meficborl 
were muficians who prefixed in concerts, and by beating a defk 
in a regular manner with their feet, directed the meafure of 
the mulic. For this purpofe in the theatre they wore wooden 
clogs on their feet, that they might be better heard, which 
weie called by the Greeks, Crupe%ia. Hofm. Lex. in voc. 

Mesochorus, among the Romans, was alfo ufed for a per- 
fon in public affemblies, appointed to give the Ggnal for ac- 
clamation at the proper time, that all might join in it at 
once. Pitifc. in voc. Seethe article Acclamation. 

MESOCUROS, MwoxJrp®-, in antiquity, an actrefs in trage- 
dies who had the middle part of her head fhaven : But others 
think that Mefocuros fignifies a girl, or very young woman. 
Hofm. in voc. 

MES'OGLOSSI, a name given by fome writers to the mufcles 
of the toiigue s rilore ufually called by anatomifts, the Gc~ 
nioghjfi. 

MESOrYCNI, Msawtwot, in the antient mufic, was an ap- 
pellation given to fitch chords as formed the middle notes of 
the fpifla. There were five Mejopycni in the fcale. See the 
articles Pycni and Spissum. 

MESORO, in ichthyology, a name given by Salvian to that 
fifh which we call the butterfly -fifh, the bleiinus or belennius 
of other authors. It is diftinguifhed by Artedi by the name 
of the blennus, with a furrow between the eyes, and a Iar°-e 
fpot in the back fin. Salvian has taken his name from the 
common appellation of this fifh among the Italian fifhermen. 
See the article Blennus. 

MeSoro is alfo ufed by the Italians for the fifh commonly cal- 
led the uranefcope or Jlar-gazer. It is a fpecies of the tra- 
chini, and is diftinguifhed by Artedt under the name of the 
tracbhn/s, with many beards on the lower jaw. Willugbby y 
Hift. Pifc. p. 132. 

MESOTHENAR, a flat and nearly triangular mufcle, lying 
between the firft phalanx of the thumb and the bottom of the 
palm of the hand. It is inferted by a very broad bafis in the 
ligament which connects the os magnum to that which fup- 
ports the thumb. It is llkewife inferted along the internal Of 
angular part of that bone of the metacarpus which fupports 
the middle finger, and in the fmall extremity of that which 
anfwers to the index; from thence the fibres contracting to 
an angle, terminate in a flat tendon of different breadths, 
which is inferted in that fide of the head of the firft phalanx of 
the thumb, which is turned to the hollow of the hand, and 
in the neighbouring part of the bafis of the fecond phalanx, 
by means of the fecond fefamoidc bone belonging to that joint. 
Win/low's Anatomy, p. 197. 

MESP1LEUS Lapis, in natural hiftory, a name given to fome 
fpecies of the echinitse, from their refemblance to the ripe 
fruit of a medlar. This was a name given them before they 
were much known, and they were fome time afterwards cal- 
led, from their five lines on the furface, pentexoche. 

MESPILUS, the Medlar, in botany, the name of a genus of 
trees, the characters of which arc thefe : The flower is of the 
rofaceous kind, being compofed of feveral petals arranged in 
a circular form, the foliaceous cup of which becomes after- 
wards a fruit of a roundifh figure, coronated at the end, 

flefhy^ 
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flefhy, foft, and unicapfular, containing feveral ftones, each 
having an oblong kernel. See Tab. of Botany, Clafe 21. 
The fpecies of Mefpilus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: i. The common wild Medlar , or German Medlar, 
with bay-like, not ferrated leaves, 2. The greater bay- 
leav'd Medlar. 3. The great fcay-leav'd Medlar, with an 
early-ripe, oblong, foft, and fweet-tafted fruit. 4. The 
great bay-leav'd Maple, with a foft fweet-tafted fmallcr fruit. 
5<The Medlar with a middle-fized oblong auftere and ill-tafted 
fruit, with the corona always clofed. 6. The parfley-leav'd 
Mefpilus, called the lazerolc, 7. The double-flowered jag- 
ged apium-leav'd Mefpilus. 8. The Laxerole, with a large 
deep red and well-tafted fruit. 9. the Lazerole, with a 
fmaller yellowifh fruit. 10. The wild fmall-fruited yellow- 
ifh white La%erole, with a turbinated fruit, ir. 1 he Ca- 
nada fervice-leav'd Mefpilus. 12. The prickly Mefpilus, 
with pear-like, fhining, and denticulated leaves, and with 
very beautiful red fruit. 13. The common apium-leav'd 
prickly Mefpilus, called the white thorn. 14. The common 
whitethorn, with double flowers. 15. The almond-leav'd 
prickly Mefpilus. 16. The barren wild trifoliate apium- 
leav'd Mefpilus, with very ftrong thorns. 17. The large- 
fruited wild Mefpilus, with ftrong prickles, and with hairy 
palmated apium leaves. 18. The roundifh-leav'd Mefpilus, 
with black fweetifh fruit. 19. The roundifh-leav'd Mefpi- 
lus, with red fruit. And 20. The American Mefpilus, with 
red fruit, and with broad leaves prickly underneath. Town. 
Inft. p. 644. See the article Medlar. 

MESSE da Capella, in the Italian mime, is ufed for mafl'cs 
fung by the grand chorus. In thefe, various fugues, double 
counter- points, and other ornaments, are ufed Broffard. 

Messe Concertaie, in the Italian mufic, is a mafs wherein the 
parts reciting are intermixed with chorufles. Broffard. 

MESUA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are thefe : The perianth'mm is permanent, 
and confifts of four fmall oval leaves. The flower confifts of 
four large hollow and rounded petals. The ftam'ina are nu- 
merous filaments, of the length of the cup. The anthers 
are fimple. Tbe germen of the piftil is roundifh. The ftyle 
is fimple ; and the ftigma indented in four places. The fruit 
is a roundifh, pointed, coriaceous capfulc, with four longi- 
tudinal futures. It is compofed of four valves, and contains 
four large flefhy, obtufe, three-corner'd, and turbinated 
feeds bedded in it. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 235. Hort. 
Mai. vol. 3. p. 53. 

METACAL, an Egyptian weight, ufed in the weighing of 
pearls, and confifting either ofacarratand a half, or of two 
carrats. Sixteen of thefe carrats make a dram, each of the 
carrats weighing four grains, and twelve drams an ounce. 
Pocod's ./Egypt, p. 175. 

METACARPUS, a fmall very flefhy mufcle, fituated ob- 
liquely between the large internal annular or tranfverfe liga- 
ment of the carpus, and the whole inlide of the fourth meta- 
carpal bone. 

It is fixed by a fmall fhort tendon to the os orbiculare, and 
to the neighbouring part of the large iigament of the carpus ; 
from thence its fibres run more or lels obliquely toward the 
infide of the fourth metacarpal bone, in the outer edge of 
which they are inferted. The fibres of this mufcle are of un- 
equal lengths, and extend all the way to the articulation of 
the firft phalanx of the little finger, with the fourth metacar- 
pal bone ; but they have no manner of relation to that finger. 
IVinflow's Anatomy, p. 194. 

METACARPUS (G>7.)— The anticnt anatomifts reckoned 
five bones in the metacarpus, including that bone which is 
now looked upon to be the firft phalanx of the thumb, the 
rejecting which from amona; them, has reduced the number 
to the four we allow. TheTe bones are all long, thicker at 
their extremities than in the middle, and of unequal length 
and bignefs : The two firft are fometimes, though very 
rarely, equal, and the others leilen by degrees from them. 
Anatomifts, in their defcriptions, divide each of thefe bones 
into a middle and two extremities, or into a bafis, bodv, and 
head. The bafes of them all are angular, and turned toward 
the carpus, and their head rounded like condyles, and turned 
toward the fingers. Both extremities are covered with carti- 
lages, and the heads remain for a long time very diftinct 
epiphyfes. 

The firft bone of the metacarpus is longeft and largeft, and 
fupports the fore finger ; its bafis is a little hollow, aufwering 
to the digital fide of the os pyramidale of the carpus. On the 
outer edge there is a fmall angular notch, and on the cubital 
edge of the bafis is a fmall lateral fide, which is articulated 
with the bafis of the fecond bone. "J he inner edge is ter- 
minated laterally by an oblique angle, which is articulated 
with the neighbouring angle in the bafis of the os magnum ; 
round the bafis are inequalities and depreffions for the liga- 
ments and articular glands. The outfide of the body of the 
bone is broader toward the head than toward the bafis. 
The fecond bone of the Metacarpus fupports the middle finger, 
and has this very peculiar in it, that its bafis is very oblique, 
terminating at the outer edge by an angular point toward the 
firft bone. By the triangular fide of its bafis it is articulated 
with the bafis of the os magnum, and by its lateral fides with 
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thofc of the firft and third bones of the Metacarpus. The 
third bone is that which fupports the ring finger, being lefs 
than the firft and fecond. Its bafis is irregularly triangular, 
and proportionably lefs than the two former, and by the prin- 
cipal fide thereof, it is articulated with the firft half of the fide 
of the os unciforme ; the fmall lateral fides of the bafis join 
thofe of the fecond and fourth bone. The fourth bone fup- 
ports the little finger ; the principal fide of the bafis of this, 
inftead of being triangular, as in other bones, is all of an 
equal breadth, a little oblique, and fome part of it gently 
convex, the reft gently concave, and articulated with the 
fecond half of the fide of the" os unciforme ; by its lateral fide 
it joins the correfponding fide of the bafis of the third bone, 
but in a much loofer manner than in the other articulations 
of that kind. In the oppofite fide there is a fmall tuberofity, 
JVhiflovj's Anatomy, p. 86. 

^•^ra j///^ Metacarpus. In fractures of the hand ox 
Metacarpus, the beft method of reducing and replacing the 
bones, is, to extend the hand upon a fmooth table, and 
while an affiftant holds the whole hand evenly in that pofture, 
the furgeon is to replace the bones ; and when that is care- 
fully and perfectly done, to fecure them with a proper ban- 
dage. Heifter, Surg. p. 129. 

Luxation of the Metacarpus. The four fmall bones in the 
palm of the hand are fometimes luxated from the carpus to 
which their upper parts are connected; this happens from 
external violences, not unfrequently, notwithftanding that 
thefe bones naturally muft much relift fuch a luxation; for 
the two carpal bones, which are feated in the middle between 
the two external ones, cannot be diflocated to either fide, 
as the two external ones, which fuftain the firft and little 
fingers, cannot be luxated inwardly, but are very eafily 
driven outward ; and each of them may be luxated on the 
fore or back part of tbe hand ; but which ever of thefe hap- 
pens, the particular diforder may be difcovered and examined 
by feeling and infpecting, and the cure may be performed by 
extending the hand on a flat board or table, and replacing 
with the thumb whatever of the bones have ftarted from their 
natural fituation. Heifer's Surg. p. 166. 

METACHORESIS, a word ufed by Galen to exprefs a recefs 
of a morbid humour from one part of the body to another, a 
thing very common in many diftempers. 

METACOE, in botany, a name given by the people of 
Guinea to a plant, of which they are very fond, becaufe of 
its virtues as a balfamic and vulnerary. Its leaves, being 
bruifed and applied to a frefh wound, cure it. _ They have 
alfo another ufe for it, twifting the dried leaves into a fort of 
match for their mufkets. Phil. Tranf, N°. 232. 

METAGITNION, MiTa^.W*, in chronology, the fecond 
month of the Athenian year. It contained twenty-nine days, 
and anfwercd to the latter part of our July and beginning of 
Auguft. The Boeotians called it Pammus, and the people of 
Syracufe, Carnlus. 

It was io called from Metagit?iia, one of Apollo's feftivals 
kept in it. Vid. Potter, Archseol. Gra^c. T. 1. p. 414. 

METAL {Cyd.) — Experiments on Metals, made with the 
great burning-glafs at Paris, have proved, that all the imper- 
fect metals, copper, iron, tin, and lead, are compofed only 
of two parts, a fulphur or oily matter, and a more denfe fub- 
ftance, called their earth, capable of vitrification. That 
from this oil or fulphur proceed the opacity, the glittering 
briehtnefs, and the malleability of thefe metals; that this ful- 
phur or oil feems no way different from the oils of vegetables 
and animals, and that it is the fame in all the four imperfect 
Metals, and in mercury : That thefe four metals have a dif- 
ferent fubftance for their bale, the earth of each vitrifying in 
a different manner ; and that to this is owing their difference 
from one another. Mem. Acad. Par. 1709. 

Specific Gravity of 'Metals. The fpecific gravity of Metals 
can never be very exactly determhi'd, for it varies a little 
from many caufes ; firft, according to the different heat of 
the atmolphcre, which expands water, and other fluids, in- 
finitely more than it does folid bodies ; and by that unequal 
diminution of the weight, makes it impoffible to affign them 
a conftant proportion, unlefs the heat be determined with the 
oreateft exactnefs. Secondly, accordingto the feveral degrees 
of purity in the water, which difference is ffimetimes founJ 
not inc'onfiderable. Thirdly, according to the different pu- 
rity of the Metals ; for there is hardly any Metal found {a 
very pure, but that it may be eafily demonftrated to be mixed 
with fome others. Fourthly, according to the different 
weight of the atmofphere itfel'f ; though the effects of its va- 
riations be not fo confiderable as of the reft. Cramer, Ait. 
Affay. p. 4. 

Hence it is that there are, in a manner, as many different 
accounts of the fpecific gravities of Metals as there are authors 
who have given an account of their experiments on the fub- 
ject. However, except the Metals be of a very great impu- 
rity, the fum of all the variations refultiug from all thefe 
caufes, is not fufficient to hinder any Metal from being cer- 
tainly diftinguifhed from any other Metal, by its fpecific 
gravity. 

Slight variations in hydroftatical experiments are indeed 

neither new tilings, nor are they by any means avoidable, 

a either 
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either in making thefe or other experiments of affinity to 
them. By way of proof to fuch as may diftrufl this, from 
their never having made fuch experiments themfelves, two 
very eminent teftimonics may be produced. That molt in- 
duftrious and diligent mathematician Merfennus candidly ac- 
knowledges, that when he has occafion to mention the ex- 
periments of the learned Ghetaldus, and of the accurate 
French engineer Monfieur Petit, with his own, there will be 
often a variety of weight of fome few grains ; but he fays, it 
is only like the variety of aflronomical obfervations, which 
do almoft always differ alio by a few minutes or feconds ; and 
to this he afterwards adds, that he expected not an exact 
uniformity between the obfervations of Ghetaldus, &c. al- 
ready made, and the trials of any new experimenter, who 
would go through the work again. And our famous expe- 
rimenter the lord Verulam confeffes, that it is not to be 
doubted but that many of the bodies which he has fet down 
in the table he has given, of their dimenfions and weights, 
differ in the fame fpecies or denomination, fome being hea- 
vier than others, and that therefore there is fome contin- 
gency in the affair ; fo that tis not neceffary that the indivi- 
duals he made his trials upon mould be exact ftandards of the 
weight of their refpective fpecies, or fhould, which makes 
directly to our preient purpofe, agree altogether to a tittle 
with the experiments of other men. Boyle, Hydroft. Expe- 
rim. in Pref. 

But this fcarce evitable imperfection of hydroft atical experi- 
ments does not hinder, but that by their help we may make 
good eftimates of the weights and bulks of very many bodies ; 
and thefe eftimates will be found not only preferable to thofe 
that can be made of the fame bodies by geometrical inft.ru- 
ments, but accurate enough to be very ufeful on a great 
number and variety of occafions. 

Mbtals/w Specula. In the making reflecting telefcopes, the 
greateft article of all is the hitting upon a proper Metal for the 
fpecula. The common fearch is for a white and hard Metal, 
that {hall be bright and durable ; but Sir Ifaac Newton ad- 
vifes, that at the fame time great care muft be taken that the 
Metal be not full of holes or pores, which, though fo fmall 
as to be only difcoverable by the microfcope, yet will greatly 
impede the office of the fpeculum. This Metal may feem to 
take a very fine polifh, but, in reality, the edges of thefe 
fmall pores will wear away fafter in the polifliing, than any 
other part of the Metal, and then however polite the Metal 
may feem, yet it will not reflect with fuch an accurate regu- 
larity as it ought to do. Thus tin-glafs, mixed with the 
common he\\-Metal, renders it more white and capable of 
reflecting a greater quantity of light than it other wife would 
do ; but then the fumes of this femi-Metal raifed in the fufion 
like fo many aerial bubbles, fill the Metal with microfcopic 
pores. White arfenic both blanches the Metal, and renders 
it rather more denfe than before, giving it no microfcopical 
pores, unlefsthe fufion has been too violent. The ftellate 
regulus of Mars is recommended by the fame gentleman to 
farther trials. 

When the proper mixture is hit upon for the making fuch a 
Metal, there requires yet great caution in the polifhing it. 
Whatever this is done with ought to be of the moft extreme 
finenefs, for if otherwife, its particles will fcratch the face 
of the Metal, and make fuch microfcopical holes as the tin- 
glafs gives in the other inftance. The proportion of arfenic 
is to be judged by trials, but fomething between a fixth and 
an eighth part of the weight of the copper feems to be the 
juft proportion ; when there is much lefs than an eighth, the 
Metal wants of its whitenefs and brightnefs ; and when much 
more, it is rendered too brittle. The method of making the 
mixture is this: The copper is firft to be melted alone, and 
then the arfenic is to be put in ; but while this mixture is 
ftirred, great care muft be taken to avoid the poifonous 
fumes. When the copper and arfenic are mixed, the tin is 
to be put in; this foon melts, and then the whole is to be 
ftirred together, and poured off. Some add filver ; but it is 
found, on trial, that this does as much harm in rendering the 
Metal foft, as it does good in rendering it white and lu- 
minous. Six ounces of copper, two ounces of tin, and one 
ounce of arfenic, feems one of the beft proportions. It is to 
be carefully managed in the fire, and not kept too long in 
fufion, left it grow porous by that means. Phil. Tranf. 
N°. 81. 

Colours from Metals. As metals have a ftrong texture in 
their metalline form, fo they preferve their natural co- 
lours durably, unlcfs corroded or difl'olvcd by particular men- 
ftruums, after which their folutions ftrike particular durable 
colours, or afford the ftron^eft ftains. 

Iron diffolved in ftale fmalf beer gives the beautiful yellow 
ufed in calhco printing ; when fublimed with fal armoniac it 
alfo affords a yellow : And the common iron-moulds made 
by ink are owing to the iron dtflblved in the copperas of 
which ink is made. 

Copper melted with zink appears of a gold colour ; diffolved 
in aqua fortis, it affords a beautiful green ; and in any alkali, 
a beautiful blue. And thefe folutions may be reduced to dry 
colours by cryftalHzation or evaporation ; and the fame Me- 
&uppl. Vol. II. 
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ial, precipitated out of aqua fortis with common falts, give's 
the turquoife colour to white glafs. 

Tin, a white or colourlefs Metal, affords alight blue colour, 
when fluxed with antimony and nitre. The fame Metal is 
neceffary in ftriking the fcarlet dye, with aqua fortis and co- 
chineal; and its calx, by ftrong inftifion, turns to a glafs of 
an opal colour. 

Lead, ccrroded by the fumes of vinegar, gives the fine white 
ccrufs ; burnt in a ftrong naked firej it becomes the ftrong 
red lead or minium ; and melted into a glafs with fand, is of 
the hyacinth colcur. Shaw's Lectures, p. 171. 
Silver being diffolved in aqua fortis, if chalk be put to the 
folution, turns of a beautiful purple or amethyft colour; and 
its own folution, though pale as water, durably ftains the 
nails, fkin, or hair, brown or black. 

Quickfilver mixed with brimftone makes a black mafs, and 
this,_by fublimation, affords the beautiful red pigment, cal- 
led cinnabar, or Vermillion ; and the folution of quickfilver 
being precipitated with common fait, yields a mow-white 
powder, which alfo turns black by being mixed with ful- 
phur. 

Gold, diffolved in aqua regia, affords a fine yellow liquor, 
Which ftains animal fubftances beautifully purple ; and if the 
folution be fufficiently weakened with water, and mixed with 
a folution of tin, a fine red or purple powder may be pro- 
cured, very ufeful for ftaining of glafs and partes to a beau- 
tiful red. 

Fluxes 0/ Metals. See the article Fluxes. 

Granulation of Met als. See the article Granulation. 

Medicines from Metals. All medicines that have lead in their 
composition, are fcarce to be trufted for internal ufe ; for we 
have numerous inftances of the poifonous nature of this Me- 
tal, in the workers at the white lead or cerus-houfes, and 
indeed in all who work on that Metal : And it were enough 
to bar.ifh the internal ufe of faccharmn fatumi, and the 
tinclura antlphthlfica, to read in the Mlfcellanea Curiofa y 
Decad. 3. Obf. 30. how many men were poifoned at a time 
by drinking of prick' d wine, which had been rendered fweet 
by litharge. 

Metals, however, do not act in the body unlefs diffolved ; 
whence large quantities of crude mercury being fwallowed, 
prove harmlefs tor want of a proper menftruum to diflblve it 
in the ftomach : But when crude mercury is diffolved in its 
proper menftruum, as in the making corrofive fublimate, we 
fee it becomes one of the ftrongeft poifons. Lead, Iron, 
and copper, being much more eafily diffolved than quick- 
filver, are feldom taken without fome remarkable effect, 
which muft always prove the greater, the more of an acid 
humour, or in cafe of copper, even an alkaline is lodged 
in the ftomach or interlines. The internal ufe of the cry- 
ftals of filver, though fonietirn.es fuccefsfully given in dropii- 
cal cafes, fhould hardly be trufted, on account of their cor- 
rofive acrimony, which has fometimes occafioned bloody 
ftools, and extreme weaknefs. The common tinctures of 
copper and folutions of blue vitriol, can fcarce be taken inter- 
nally with fafety ; as being not only emetic, but in fome de- 
gree corrofive and poifonous. Even the aurum fulminans can- 
not be fafely given till thoroughly wafiied from its falts ; and 
even then if it meet with an acid folvent in the ftomach, it 
may do very great mifchief. Iron and tin have not been found 
fo pernicious in the body, but rather beneficial, efpecially 
iron, when properly prepared and ufed. 
Metallic bodievcorroded by acids, generally erode when ap- 
plied to fores. Some of thefe, fublimate mercury, for inftance, 
and particularly arfenic, have fhaken the whole frame of the 
body, when applied externally ; and mercurial preparations 
do fometimes enter the blood, and produce a falivation. 
Med. Eff. Edinb. vol. 5. art. 24. 

Salts of Metals. The falts of the feveral Metals have been 
medicines long known in the world, and are of excellent ufe 
in the cure of many difeafes : But they might be of yet infi- 
nitely more fervice to the world, if a happier way of extract- 
ing them could be found than the general one now in ufe, of 
doing it by acids, and fuch ftrong and corrofive menfiruums. 
Befide the mifchiefs thefe menftruums bring as corrofives, 
which is affuredly much lefs than is vulgarly fuppofed, becaufe 
they lofe the greater part of this in acting on the A'letal, they 
produce a great number of bad effects, and render the falts 
unfit for a great number of ufes, by making them all vitriols, 
that is, by converting them into falts, which, like the com- 
mon native vitriols, have a feptic and violently acrimonious 
quality. The cryftals, or fait of filver, called by the che- 
mifts, lunar vitriol, are a plain inftance of this. 
Borrichius and Kunkell deviled another method to be ufed 
for obtaining the falts of Metals. This was the ufe of fire 
inftead of acids, as the menftruum that fhould prey upon the 
Metal, and feeking the falts of all Metals from the mere 
action of a reverberatory furnace ; but this method, though 
a very laudable attempt, yet is by no means calculated to be 
of general ufe, becaufe the quantity of falts thus obtained is 
very fmall, and that obtained with great pains and expence. 
Kunkell has given the world an account of the effects of an- 
other method of treating Metals, of which he relates wonders ; 
N but 
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but he conceals the method. The folemn manner in which 
he declares the fail, however, feems to imply, that what he 
relates is truth ; and he every where fpealcs from his own 
perfonal knowledge, and the work of his own hands. The 
menftruum he ufed was known by himfelf and many others, at 
Hall in Saxony, under the name of EJj'entia Dulds; he fa- 
credly affirms, that this was neither acid nor corrofive, even 
in the fiighteft degree ; that it left behind it no fasces, no fa- 
line nor earthy matter on evaporation alone ; and that it more 
approached to the nature of fpirit of wine, than to any other 
known liquid. He fays, that this liquor diflblved even gold, 
and that fo perfectly, that it would all rife with the liquor in 
diftillation. Mercury being diflblved in it, and the folution 
diftilled in a retort, he fays, that only a fmall quantity of 
earthy matter remained in the retort, which was white, of a 
ipongy texture, and fixed in the fire ; and that the reft of the 
body of the quickfilver was converted into a thin colourlefs 
and pellucid fpirit in the receiver : And that gold, treated in 
the fame manner, and diftilled with a very gentle heat, was 
left at the bottom of the retort in form of a refin ; and that 
this refin was foJuble in common rectified fpirit of wine, as 
was alfo the earth of the mercury ; and that fome days after 
the folution of this laft earth, the fait with which this fub- 
flance abounded, would feparate itfelf from the menftruum, 
and form regular cryftals at the fide of the glal's. This, he 
fays, is the true fait of mercury, containing all the virtues of 
that Metal, and not converted into a vitriol or corrofive fub- 
ftance, by means of the menftruum ufed to extract it. 
When the fait has thus formed as many {hoots as it will yield 
by this procefs, the remaining liquor is to be evaporated 
gently, and there will be found a like fait at the bottom of 
the veflel, of a white colour, an agreeable fmell, and infipid 
to the tafte : This, he fays, is fo fixed in the fire, that it is 
no more to de deflroyed or altered by it, like the Metal from 
which it is obtained. It readily melts into a mafs in the fire ; 
but if it be not immediately after that taken off" from the fire, 
it will run through whatever veflel it is melted in. 
The author attributes to this fait all the wonderful virtues 
that the metal it is made from is known to pofiefs ; and gives 
inftanccs of cures performed by it, which are fo well attefted, 
as fcarce to leave any doubt of his veracity. He fays, it 
works mildly by ftool, urine, and fweat. The cafes he gives 
of cares performed by it, arethefe: Two women, who were 
very bad with the venereal difeafe, two men in the laft ftages 
of hecti - fevers, feveral perfons in bad kinds of the fmall pox, 
and fome in peripneumnnies. The refin-like fubftance into 
which gold is converted by the fame operation, he fays alfo 
may be transformed in the fame manner into a white and fub- 
tile fait, of a very penetrating tafte ; and to this he attributes 
great virtues in the cure of haemorrhages and epileptic cafes, 
and adds, that It is an ingredient of the black compound 
powder, fo famed for epileptic cafes, prepared at the 
public orphan hofpital at Hall. Kunkel's Difiert. de Sal 

That a difcovery of a manner of extracting the falts of Me- 
tals thus without the help of acids would be of great ufe to 
the world, is very evident, and the folemn manner in which 
this author aflerts the having done it, feems to infer a proba- 
bility of its being arrived at by others. He is very blame- 
worthy in not declaring the method ; but perhaps fome hints 
may be gathered from what he has been pleafed to declare 
about it. 

Prince's Metal. Seethe article Prince. 

METALLIC {Cyd.) — The antients have ufed this word very 
frequently as an epithet in the diftinetions of the feveral fub- 
ftances which they have treated of. But it is to be obferved, 
that the various writers have taken the word in a very dif- 
ferent fenfe. The medical writers in general mean by it 
fomething of the mineral kind, that more or lefs partakes of 
the nature ot fome one of the metals, and that is wholly dif- 
ferent from earths, ftones, C5'c. In this fenfe they call the 
Lapis Armenus^ which indeed is properly not a ftone, though 
we call it fo, but an ore of copper, metallic ; and by this term 
alone they diftinguifh it from the laps lazuli, which they call 
a ftone. The naturalifts, on the other hand, make no fuch 
diftinction, but call every thing metallic that is obtained out 
of the bowels of the earth ; and thus ftones, earths, falts, 
and even the liquid bitumens, are by them called metallic fub- 
ftances. The terms metallic oi), and metallic pitch, are found 
in the Greek naturalifts, as the names of the Petroleum and 
Piffafpbaltum; but the medical writers of the fame time di- 
ftinguiih thefe by the name Orycla:, which is properly foffil, 
a word of a very wide fenfe, taking in every thing produced 
in the earth ; but the particular ones, which contained the 
particles of metals in a more or tefs perfect form, they fepa- 
rated from thefe, and treated diftinctly of under the name of 
the Metallics; chalk, fand, earth, and ftones of all kinds, 
are called by the Greek naturalifts metalla, and the Latins 
have fometimes ufed the word metallum for lapis a ftone. 

Metallic Germination. See the article Germina- 
tion. 

Metallic Vegetation, See the article Vegetation. 

METALLORUM Mater. See the article Mater Metal- 
forum. 



METAPEDIUM, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome 
authors to a kind of ftone, called by others metatarfu/n, and 
fuppofed to imitate a human foot. It is only a lufus natura: 
in the formation of a common pebble. 

METAPTOSIS, a word ufed by many phyfical writers to ex- 
prefs a change of one diftemper into another, whether it be by 
diadoche or diadexis, as it is called j when the change is for 
the better, and the morbid matter removes from a more noble 
to an ignoble part : Or by meiajlafis, when the change is for 
the worfe, and the morbid matter removes from an ignoble 
to a more noble part. 

METASTASIS, Mkwi?, Remotio, in rhetoric, is ufed for 
the removing the blame from the perfon accufed to another 
perfon, or laying it upon fomething as a caufe. Thus Adam's 
excufing himfelf by blaming Eve, is an example of the for- 
mer ; and the laying the crime ot drunkennefs upon the wine, 
is an inftance of the latter. Vojf. Rhet. 1. i. p. 147. 

METATARSUM, in natural hiftory, a name given by au- 
thors to a fort of ftone, fuppofed to reprefent a human foot. 
See the article Metapedium. 

METATARSIUS, a flefhy mafs lying under the fole of the 
foot, fixed by one end in the fore-part of the great tuberofity 
of the os calcis, and running forward from thence, terminates- 
in a kind of fhort tendon, which is fixed in the tuberofity, 
and pofterior part of the lower fide of the fifth bone of the 
Mctatarfus. It may move this bone, much after the fame 
manner as the metacarpus moves the fourth bone of the me- 
tacarpus. IVinjlovfs Anatomy, p. 226. 

METATHESIS, a word ufed by medical writers for a change 
of place in fuch humours, or other difeafed parts, as cannot 
be abfolutely removed or fent off. Thus a Metathefis of a 
cataract is a depreffion thereof, fo that it no longer fhuts out 
the light. 

METATOR, among the Romans, a quarter-mafter. Out of 
every legion a tribune, and fome centurions, were appointed 
to go before the army, in order to chufe a place for a camp, 
and aflign and mark out quarters to each legion. Pitifc. Lex. 
Antiq. in voc. 

METAXA, a word ufed by fome medical writers to exprdV 
filk. 

METEGAVEL, in our old writers, a tribute or rent paid In 
victuals ; which was a thing ufual in this kingdom, as well 
with the king's tenants as others, till the reign of king Henry 
the firft. Blount. 
The word is Saxon, mctegavel; i. e. cibigablum,feu veSigaL 

METEL, in natural hiftory, the name of a fort of nux vomica^ 
of the fame fhape with the common kind, but fomewhat 
larger. 

MEEEMPSYCHI, in church hiftory, heretics, who, in imita- 
tion of the Pythagoreans, maintained the tranfmigration of" 
fouls. Hoftn. Lex. in voc. See the article Metempsy- 
chosis, CycL 

METESSLB, an officer of the eaftern nations, who has the 
care and overfeeing of all the public weights and meafures, 
and fees that things are made juitly according to them. Po- 
cock's Egypt, p. 166. 

METHOD {Cyd.) —The fupreme law of the philofophical 
Method is, to premife that which is neceflary towards the 
underftanding or eftabfifhing what follows. Wolf. Difc. 
Pnelim. Logic, c. 4. 

The mathematical and philofophical Method arc the fame, a& 
may be feen by the practice of the geometers of antiquity, 
who conftantly obferve the law here mentioned. Id. ib. 
Several authors, as Ramus, Mcfits. de Port Royal, &c. have 
accufed Euclid of want of Method. Had thefe gentlemen at- 
tended to the fupreme law of all true Method^ they would 
have been more cautious in their cenfures. The jefui't Caftel 
has renewed this groundlefs accufation ; and to convince his- 
reader how much he excels the antients, he begins his- 
geometry by a petitio priucipH, Thus to prove Q .- 

that the oppofite angles a, b, as alfo c, d are c^/d 
equal. He aflumes this principle, that the two / b *■ 
lines whole interjection forms thefe angles, are equally m-v 
clined to each other above and below. Now, being equally 
inclined to each other, is the fame as forming equal angles, 
which is the very thing to be proved a . We find the fame 
confufion of thought, which he introduces by way of illuftra- 
tion, in his doctrine of parallel lines; not to mention the ab- 
furdity of parallels being as it were one broad line ".- — [ a Ca/Li. 
Math. Univerf. p. 264. b Ib. p. 271.] 

Method of Maximis eff Minimis. See the article Maxi-. 
mum, Cyd. and SuppL 

METHODISTS, in botany, perfons who have attempted that 
ftudy upon certain principles, and have beftowed their la- 
bours upn the difpofition and arrangement of plants, and al- 
lotting them proper and diftinctive names. Lhmtei Syft. Nat. 
p. I. 

METOPIUM, In botany, a name given by Pliny to the plant 
which produces the gum ammoniacum. He fays that the 
antient Greeks called it aifo by this name, but in that he 
errs. See the article Ammoniacum. 

METRENCHYTES, a name given by chirurgical writers to 
a fort of fyringe, contrived on purpofe for injecting medicinal 
fubftances into the womb. 

4. METRETES, 
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METRETES, the name of a meafure ufed among the antlentaj 
containing fomewhat more than nine gallons. 

METRO C ELIDES, a word ufed by medical writers to exprefs 
a mark made by the imagination of the mother on the foetus 
in utero. 

METRONOMI, Mfywoftoi, among the Athenians, officers 
that infpected all forts of meafures, except thofe of com ; 
there were five of them in the city, and double that number; 
in the Pyraus, in which the greateft mart in Attica was 
kept. Patter, Archxol. I. I. c. 15. T. 1. p. 83. 

METROPTOSIS, a word ufed by fome medical authors to 
exprefs a falling down of the womb, or prolapfus uteri. 
There is a plafter calculated to be of fervice againft this cafe, 
and called hence, emplajlrum tnctroptot'tcum. 

METTESHEP, or Mettenschep, in our eld writers, an 
acknowledgment paid in a certain meafure of corn ; or a fine 
or penalty impofed on tenants, for their defaults in not doing 
their cuffomary fervices of cutting the lords corn. Paroch. 
Antiq. 495. 

METUPORANGA, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian 
bird, called alfo by fome Tcpetototl, and by Aldrovand by the 
too general name Gallus hulicus. 

It much approaches to the Gallinaceous fowls, called Mitu 
and Pauxi, of the fame country, but differs from them in 
having no tail, if the defcriptions of authors are accurate, and 
from the mitu in having a protuberance Of the fize of a 
cherry over the top of its beak. Marggrave's Hilt. Brafil. 
Aldrov. de Avib. 

METYS, a word ufed by many of the antient writers to exprefs 
a fubftance collected by bees, in order to the flopping up 
cracks and crevices in their hives. 

The old authors mention three kinds of fubftances ufed by 
the bees on this occalion, the Metys, Pijfoceros, and Propo- 
lis. The moderns ufe only the latter term to exprefs every 
thing of this kind. The Afetys and Pijfoceros feeming to have 
been only the fame Propolis, more or lefs mixed with wax. 
This fubftance is a refin, of a middle confiftence between the 
hard and the fluid ones. It is ufually of a redd'ifh brown on 
the furface, and yellow within, and is collected from feveral 
trees, of which the poplar feems to be the principal, and the 
willow the next. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. vol. 10. p. 83. See 
the articlePROPOLis. 
MEVIUM, a name mentioned by Fallopius and others, as gi- 
ven by fome medical writers to the venereal difeafe. 
MEUM, in botany, the name of a genus of umbelliferous 
plants, the characters of which are thefe: The flower is of 
the rofaceous kind, confifting of feveral petals, arranged in a 
circular form, and {landing on a cup which afterwards be- 
comes a fruit, compofed of two oblong feeds, which are gib- 
bofe and ftriated on one fide, and flat and plain on the other. 
To this it may be added, that the leaves are finely divided, 
and ftand on branched ftalks. There is only one known 
fpecies of this genus. The plants ufually called by this 
name, and different from the common Meum, being all fpe- 
cies of fennel ; and Mr. Tournefort obferves, that this an- 
fwers fo well to all the characters of fennel, that he fhould 
have made it no more than a fpecies of that genus, but in 
compliment to its having been lb long received under a fepa- 
rate name. T'ourn. Inft. p. 312. 

The root of Meum is efteemed by fome a very great medicine 
in malignant difeafes. 

It is alfo efteemed an attenuant, and is prefcribed wherever 
there are thick humours to be evacuated. It is given in 
afthma's, and all obftructions of the lungs, and is by many re- 
commended in flatulencies, colics, and fuppreflions of 
urine, and of the menfes. Diofcorides and Galen tell 
US, that the too frequent ufe of this medicine, or the takin^ 
it in too large dofes, will occafion violent pains in the head. 
Itmay be given in fubftance from half a dram to two fcruples, 
or from a dram to two drams in infufion. Geoffrey, Mat. 
Med. vol. 2. p. 105. 

It ought to be chofen as long and large as can be had, round, 
not flatted, plump, and full, and of an aromatic fmell, and 
a fomewhat acrid tafte, and fuch as is not dufty or worm- 
eaten. It is fudorific and diuretic ; but the principal ufe 
now made of it is only as an ingredient in the Venice trea- 
cle. J 

M ? UTj ^J G ' »" botany, the name of a flower much efteemed 
by theChmefe, which, on that account, they call the king 
of flowers. It is larger than our rofe, and imitates its figure, 
only its leaves are more expanded. As its fmell comes fhort 
of that of the rofe, fo in beauty the rofe is outdone by it. It 
has no prickles, and its colour is a mixture of white with pur- 
ple, but fo as to incline moft to white; yet fometimes there 
are found reddifh and yellow ones. The tree it grows on is 
not unlike our alder tree, and is cultivated throughout that 
large empire with great care, being covered in the fummer 
time with a fhade to defend it from the fcorchin^ heat of the 
fun. Hofm. Lex. invoc. B 

MEZEREUM, the female /purge laurel, in botany, a fpecies 
ofthymdaa. See the article Thyme lje a. 
1 he bark of the root of this fhrub, or the inner bark of the 
trunk, are prefcribed by lome in dropfies, and other cafes 
where itrong pu rges are ne ceifary ; but it is fo violent, that 



it ought never to be ufed internally. Externally it is ufed as 
a featon, to draw a copious difchargc from the ear in inflam- 
mations of the eyes. 
MEZUZOTH, in the Jewifh cuftoms, certain pieces of parch- 
ment which the Jews fix to the door-ports of their houfes, 
taking that literally which Mofes commands them % faying, 
" Thou (halt never forget the laws of thy God, but thou 
" fhalt write them upon the pofts of thy houfe, and on thy 
" gates." This expreffion means nothing elfe, but "that thou 
fhalt always remember them, whether thou comeft into thy 
houfe, orgoeftout. But the Hebrew doctors imagined, that 
the law-giver meant fomething more than this. They pre- 
tended that, to avoid making themfelves ridiculous, by 
writing the commandments of God without their doors, or 
rather to avoid expofing them to the profanation of the 
wicked, they ought at leaft to write them on a parchment, 
and to enclofe it in fomething. Therefore they wrote thefe 
words upon a fquare piece of parchment, prepared on pur- 
pofe, with a particular ink, and a fquare kind of character, 
Deut. vi. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. '« Hear O tfrael, the Lord our 
*« God is one Lord, &c." Then they left a little fpace, and 
afterwards went on, Deut. xi. 13. " And it fhall come 
" to pafs, if thou fhalt hearken diligently to my command- 
" ments, &c" as far as, " Thou fhalt write them upon 
" the door-pofts of thy houfe, &c." After this they rolled 
up the parchment, and put it into a cafe of reeds, or other 
matter; they wrote on the end of the cafe the word Sbadai, 
which is one of the names of God ; they put it at the doors of 
their houfes, chambers, and all places moft frequented 3 they 
fixed it to the knockers of the door, on the right fide ; and as 
often as they entered in, or went out, they touched it in this 
place with the end of their finger, which they afterwards 
killed out of devotion. The Hebrew word Mezuza pro- 
perly fignifies the door-pofts of an houfe; but it is alfo given 
to this roll of parchment now mentioned. Leo of Modena 
may be here confulted b — [ • Deut. vi. 9. b Cercmon. of 
the Jews, part 1. c. 1. Cablet. Diction. JBibl.] 

MEZZA Paufa, in the Italian mufic, half a faufe, intimates 
that the part wherein it is found muft lie ftill the time of a 
femi-breve in common time. See the article Pause. 

MEZZA Tirata. See the article Tirata. 

MEZZO Soprano, in the Italian mufic, is the high tenor, 
which has the cleffC on thefecond line. 

MICA, in natural hiftory, a name given by authors who have 
written of foffils to many of the bractearia, or fmall fpangled 
talcs, whether in pure malles of themfelves, or immerfed in 
the matter of other fofiils. 

The principal kinds of thefe are the white and the yellow, 
from their colour and fplendid appearance, called the filver 
and gold glimmer, or Mica aarea and Mica argenica. 
Of each of thefe there are feveral kinds, as many of the yel- 
low and white bractearia, more or lefs, deferve the name ; 
but the moft confiderable fpecies are thofe called by Dr. Hill 
the bra^tearium lucidum aureum braSleis parvis, and the 
bratlearium argenteum lucidum brafteis variis, the bright gold- 
colour'd bractearium with fmall fpangles, and the bright fil- 
very bractearium with varioufly fized fpangles. Thefe have 
frequently led people of fanguine imaginations, who have 
met with them in different places, to fuppofe they had found 
ores of gold and filver, but they, in reality, contain not the 
leaft grain of either of thofe metals, and are mere talc in 
fmall flakes, accidentally colour'd. The yellow kind is found 
in many parts of the world, but no where fo plentifully as in 
Arabia and iEgypt. In Germany and France there is alfo 
confiderable plenty of it, and in our American plantations it 
is found in great abundance; nor is England without it even 
in various forms. We have fome of it in pure homogene 
mafTes, fome mixed among ftony matter, fome among fand. 
The white is extremely plentiful in Silefia and Bohemia, as 
alfo in France, Italy, and England. It is like the former, 
found either pure, or mixed among the matter of ftone, and 
makes a very glittering and beautiful appearance* Hill's 
Hift. of Foil", p. 77, feq. 

MICARAGU/E Pomum, a name given by fome authors to the 
Spanifh pear. Cbabresus, p. 596. 

MICHAH, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers to ex- 
prefs copper. 

MICHALALATLI, in zoology, a name by which Nierem- 
berg informs us, fome of the Mexicans call the acbalalaftlt. 
See the article Achalalactli. 

MICHELIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants efta- 
blifhed by Dr. Amman, the characters of which are thefe: 
The flower is monopetalous and of an anomalous kind, it is 
tubular, and opens into a kind of bilabiated mouth. The 
piftil arifes from the cup and finally becomes a flefhy fruit, 
containing a kernel, or ftone, divided into two cells, each 
of which contains one feed. This rifes to the fize of a 
fhrub, its branches are covered with a deep green bark, and 
do not grow ft rait and even, but varioufly intortcd ; they 
fend out many fmall fhoots, and are armed with very fharp 
thorns of half an inch long ; the leaves are about an inch 
and half long, and an inch broad ; they ftand on fhort pe- 
dicles, and are of a pleafant green on the upper fide, and 
whitifh underneath. The branches ufually terminate in long 

and 
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and loofe fpikes of yellow flowers; thefe arc each divided into 
four very uneven fegments, the upper fegment is very large 
and is arched ; but the lower, and the tide ones are much 
fmaller and bend outwards. In the middle of the fegments 
there ftand two yellow ftamma, fuftaining each a round yel- 
low head ; the piitil arifes between thefe, and is of the fame 
colour, length, and thicknefs, with the ftamina. The cup 
is very fhort, confuting only of one leaf ; it is green and is 
divided in its upper part into two or three obtule fegments : 
The fruit is round and flefhy of the fize of a walnut, green 
while young, hut yellow when ripe, compofed of a Jarge 
quantity of a pale coloured pulp, furrounding a ftone of an 
oval figure divided into two cells ; in each of which is con- 
tained one^kernd or feed. Acl. Petropol. Vol. 8. p. 219. 

MICRO COSMETER, a name given by Dolceus to an imagi- 
nary being, which he fuppofes to reiide in the brain, and 
direcl: all the actions. 

MICROCOUSTlCSj the fame with microphones. See the article 
Microphones. 

MICROPHONES, inftruments contrived to magnify fmall 
founds, as micro/copes do fmall objects. 

MICROSCOPE {Cycl.) — compound Microfcopes fometimes ex- 
hibit a fallacious appearance, by reprefenting convex objects, 
concave, and vice verfa. See Philof. Tranf. N°. 476. p. 387. 
See fome accounts of the famous Leuwenhoek's Microfcopes 
in the Philofophical Tranfactions, N°. 380. & 458. 
Tiie folar or camera obfeura Micro/cope, and the Microfcope 
for opaque objects, are the invention of Dr. Luberkhun ; 
and have been executed by Mr. Cuff" in England. Phil. 
Tranf. N°. 458. p. 516, U 518. 

Camera obfeura Microscope. See Solar Microscope. 

Microscope for opaque objects. The Microfcope for opake ob- 
jects remedies the inconvenience of having the dark fide of 
an object next the eye : For by means of a concave fpecu- 
Ium of filver, highly polifhed, in whofe center a magni- 
fying lens is placed, the object is fo ftrongly illuminated, 
that it may be examined with eafe. Phil. Tranf. N°. 458, 
Sect. 9. 

Solar Microscope. The Solar Microfcope is compofed of a 
tube,_a looking-glafs, a convex lens, and a Microfcope. The 
tube is brafs, near two inches in diameter, fixed in a circular 
collar of mahogany; which, turning round at pleafure, in a 
fquare frame, may be adjufted eafily to a hole in the fhutter 
of a window, in fuch a manner, that no light can pafs into 
the room but through the aforefaid tube. Faftcned to the 
frame by hinges, on the fide that goes without the window, 
is a looking-giafs, which, by means of a jointed brafs wire 
coming through the frame, may be moved either vertically 
or horizontally, to throw the fun's rays through the brafs tube 
into the darkened room. The end of the brafs tube with- 
out the fhutter has a convex lens, to collect the rays, and 
bring them to a focus; and on the end within the room, 
Wilfon's pocket Microfcope is fcrewed, with the object to be 
examined, applied to it in a Aider. The fun's rays being di- 
rected by the looking-glafs through the tube upon the object, 
the image or picture of the object is thrown diftinctly and 
beautifully upon a fcreen of white paper ; and may be mag- 
nified beyond the imagination of thofe who have not feen it. 
Phil. Tranf. N°. 458. Sect. 9. 

MICROSCOPIC Oijfis. All things too minute to be viewed 
diftinctly by the naked eye, are proper objects for theMicro- 
fcope. Mr. Hook has diftinguifhed them to be exceeding fmall 
bodies, exceeding fmall pores, or exceeding fmall motions. 
Exceeding fmall bodies muft either be the parts of larger bo- 
dies, or things, the whole of which is exceedingly minute, 
fuch as fmall feeds, infects, fands, falts, &fc. 
Exceeding fmall pores are the interfaces between the folid 
parts of bodies, as in ftones, minerals, (hells, &c. or the 
mouths of minute veflels in vegetables, or the pores in the 
fkin, bones, and other parts of animals. 
Exceeding fmall motions are the movements of the feveral 
parts or members of minute animals, or the motion of the 
fluids, contained either in animal or vegetable bodies. Under 
one or other of thefe three heads, almoft every thing about us 
affords us matter of obfervation, and may conduce both to 
our amufement and inft ruction. 

An examination of thefe objefls, however, fo as to difcover 
truth, requires a great deal of attention, care, and patience, 
with fome fkill and dexterity, to be acquired chiefly by practice, 
in the preparing, managing, and applying them to the Micro- 
fcope. 

Whatever object offers itfelf as the fubjeft of our examina- 
tion, the fize, contexture, and nature of it, are firft to be 
confidered, in order to apply it to fuch glafles, and in fuch a 
manner as may fhew it beft. The firft ftep fhould always 
be to view the whole together, with fuch a magnifier as can 
take it in all at once, and after this the feveral parts of it 
may the more fitly be examined, whether remaining on the 
objea or feparated from it. The fmaller the parts are which are 
to be examined, the more powerful fhould be the magnifiers 
employed ; the tranfparency or opacity of the objea muff alfo 
be confidered, and the glafles employed accordingly fuited 
thereto, for a tranfparent object will bear a much greater 
magnifier than one which is opakc, fince the riearnefs that a 



glafs muft be placed at, unavoidably darkens an' object if in ks 
own nature opake, and renders it verydifhculc to be feen, unlcfs 
by the help of the apparatus contrived for that purpofe, which 
has a filver fpeculum. Moft objects however become tranf- 
parent by being divided into extremely thin parts. Baker's 
Microf. p. 52. 

The nature of the object alfo, whether it be alive or dead, 
a folid, or a fluid, an animal, a vegetable, or a mineral fub- 
ftance, mult likewife be confidered, and all the circumftances 
of it attended to, that we may apply it in the moft advantage- 
ous manner. If it be a living object, care muft be taken not 
to fquecze or injure it, that we may fee it in its natural 
irate and full perfection. If It be a fluid, and that too thick, 
it muft be diluted with water; and if too thin, we fhould 
let fome of its watery parts evaporate. Some fubffances are 
fkteft for obfervation when dry, others when moiffened ; fome 
when frefh, and others after they have been kept fome time. 
Light is the next thing to be taken care of, for on this the 
truth of all our obfervaiions depends ; and a very little obfer- 
vation wiil fhew how very different objects appear in one de- ' 
gree of it to what they do in another ; fo that every new 
object fhould be viewed in all degrees of light, from the 
greater! glare of biightnefs to perfect obfeurity, and that in all 
pofitions to each degree, till we hit upon the certain form 
and figure pf it. In many objects it is very difficult to diftin- 
guifh between a prominency and a deprefiion, a black fhadow 
and a black ftain, and in colour between a bright reflection 
and whitenefs. The eye of a fly in one kind of light appears 
like a lattice drilled full of holes, in the fun-fhine like a folid 
fubftance covered with golden nails, in one pofition like a 
furface covered with pyramids, in another with cones, and 
in others with ftill different fliapes. 

The degree of light muft always be fuited to the object, 
if that be dark it muft be feen in a full and ftrong light ; but 
if tranfparent, the light fhould be proportion ably weak; for 
which reafon there is a contrivance both in the fingle and 
double Microfcope to cut off" abundance of the rays, when 
fuch tranfparent objects arc to be examined by the lar^eft 
magnifiers. The light of a candle for many objects, and 
efpecially for fuch as are very bright and tranfparent, and 
very minute, is preferable to day-light; for others a ferene 
day-light is beft ; but fun fbine is the worft light of all, for it 
is reflected from objects with fo much glare, and exhibits fuch 
gaudy colours, that nothing can be determined from it with 
any certainty. This however, is not to be extended to the 
folar, or camera obfeura Microfcope ; for in that nothing but 
fun-fhine can do, and the brighter that is the better ; but in 
that way we do not fee the object itfelf on which the fun- 
fhine is caft, but only the image or fhadow of it exhibited 
on a fcreen ; and therefore no confufion can arife from the 
glaring reflection of the fun's rays from the objea to the 
eye, which is the cafe in other Microfcopes. But then in that 
folar way we muft reft contented with viewing the true form 
and fliape of an objea, without expeaing to find its natural 
colour ; fince no fhadow can poflibly wear the colour of the 
body it reprefents, 

Moft objeas require alfo fome management in order to bring them 
properly before the glafles. If they are flat and tranfparent and 
fuch as will not be injured by preflure, the belt way is to enclofe 
them in Aiders between two Mufcovy talcs or ifinglafles. This 
way the feathers of butterflies, the fcales of fifties, and the farinas 
of flowers may be very conveniently preferved, as alfo the 
parts of Infects, the whole bodies of minute ones, and a 
great number of other things. Thefe are to be kept in Aiders, 
each containing three, four, or more holes, and thefe muft 
not be filled promifcuoufly ; but all the things preferved in one 
Aider fhould be fuch as require one and the fame magnify- 
ing power to view them, that there may not be a necefiity of 
changing the glafles for every objea; and the Aiders fhould 
be marked with the number of the magnifier it is proper to be 
viewed with. In placing the objeas in the Aiders, it is always 
proper to have a fmall magnifier, of about an inch focus, in 
your hand, to examine and adjuft them by, before they are 
fixed down with the rings. 

Small living objeas, fuch as lice, fleas, bugs, mites, minute 
fpiders, &c. may be placed between thefe talcs without in- 
juring them, if care be taken to lay on the brafs rings with- 
out prefling them down, and they will remain alive many 
weeks in this manner; but if they are too large to be treated 
thus, they fhould be either preferved between two concave 
glafles, or elfe viewed immediately, by holding them in the 
pliers, or flicking them on the point at the other end of that 
in ft rum en t. 

If fluids come under examination, to difcover the animalcules 
in them, a fmall drop is to be taken with a hair pencil, or 
on the nib of a clean pen, and placed on a plate of glafs; and 
if they are too numerous to be thus feen diftinctly, fome wa- 
ter warmed by holding it in the mouth muft be added to the 
drop, and they will then feparate and be feen diftinctly. 
This is particularly neccflary in viewing the animalcules in 
the femen mafculinmn of all creatures ; which, tho' extremelv 
minute, are always fo numerous, that without this caution 
their true form can feldom be feen. But if we are to fee the 
falts in a fluid, the contrary method muft be obferved, and 
3 the 
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the plate of glafs muft be held gently over the fire, till part of 
the liquor is evaporated. 

The diffeaioti of minute animals, as lice, fleas, &c. requires 
patience and care ; but it may be done very accurately by 
means of a needle and a fine lancet* placing the creature in 
a drop of water, for then the parts will readily unfold 
themfelves, and the ftomacbj guts, &c. be very diitindUy 
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Thcfe feem the belt ways of preferving tranfparent objefcts 5 
but the opake ones, fuch as feeds, woods, &c. require a very 
different treatment, and are belt, preferved and viewed in the 
following manner. 

Cut cards into fmall flips about half an inch long, and a tenth 
of an inch broad ; wet thefe half-way of their length in gum- 
water, and with that faflen on feveral parcels ot the object, 
and as the fpots of cards are of different colours, fucii mould 
be chofen for every object as are the moft different from its 
own colours. Thefe are very convenient for viewing by the 
Microfcopc made for opake objects with the filvcred fpeculum ; 
but they are proper for any Micro/cope, that can view opake 
bodies. 

A fmall box fhould be contrived for thefe flips, with little 
mallow holes for the reception of each; and this is conve- 
niently done, by cutting pieces of pafte-board, fuch as the 
covers of books are made of, to the fizc of the box, lo that 
they will juft go into it, and then cutting holes through them 
with a fmall chiflel, of the fhape of the flips of card, thefe 
palte-boards having then a paper patted over their bottom, ate 
cells very proper tor the reception of thefe flips, which may be 
taken out by means of a pair of plyers, and will be always 
ready for ufe. 

Great caution is to be ufed in forming a judgment on what is 
feen by the Microfcopc, if the objects are extended, or con- 
tracted, by force or drinefs. 

Nothing can be determined about them, without making the 
proper allowances; and different lights and poiitions will of- 
ten ihew the fame object as very different from itfelf. There 
is no advantage in any greater magnifier than fuch as is cap- 
able of {hewing the objedt in view dittinctly ; and the lefs 
the glafs magnifies, the more pleafantly the object is always 
ieen. 

The colours of objects are very little to be depended on, as 
feen by the Micro/cope ; for their feveral component particles 
being by this means removed to great diftances from one an- 
other, may give reflexions very different from what they 
would, if feen by the naked eye. 

The motions of living creatures alfo, or of the fluids contain- 
ed in their bodies, are by no means to be haitily judged of, 
from what we fee by the Microjcope, without due confidera- 
tion ; for as the moving body, and the (pace wherein it 
moves, are magnified, the motion muft be fo too ; and 
therefore that rapidity with which the blood feems to pafs 
through the veflels of fmall animals muft be judged of ac- 
cordingly : Suppofe, for inftance, that a horfe and a moufe 
move their limbs exactly at the lame time, if the horfe runs 
a mile while the moufe runs fifty yards ; too' the number of 
fteps are the fame in both, the motion of the horfe muft not- 
withftanding be allowed the fwifteft ; and the motion of a 
mite, as viewed by the naked eye, or through the Micro- 
scope, is perhaps not lefs different. Baker's, Microfcope, 
p. 62. 
MICTUS Cruentut See the article Bloody Urine. 
MID-Featbcr, uvthe" Engl ifh falt-woxks, the name given to a 
fort of partition placed in the middle of the furnace, over 
which the pan is (et for boiling the fea-water or brine into 
fait. 

This partition divides the body of the furnace into two cham- 
bers. See the article Salt. 
MID-Sbip Beam. See the article Beam, Cycl 
MID A, in natural hiftory, the name of a worm or maggot, of 
which is produced the purple fly, found on bean-flowers, and 
thence called the bean-fly. 
MID AD Alhendi, in the materia medica of the Arabians, a name 
given to the common indigD blue. 

The exprefs meaning of the words is Indian ink ; but this 
is an erroneous name, founded on Pliny's mifundej-ftanding 
the words of Diofcorides. The Greeks in general have 
called the common writing ink Melan ; but they have alfo 
ufed this word Melan as an adjective, expreffive not only 
of black, but of deep blue. Thus Theophraftus has called 
both the violet flowers and the fine deep blue fapphires, 
Melaneu Pliny, finding him call the indigo when of a very 
fine and deep colour, Melan In die an, thought it to be dif- 
ferent from the common indigo, and thence fuppofed it a 
fort of Indian ink. Thus Indian ink has become a fort of 
name for this blue. 
MlDDLING-TtfrfA, in the manege, are the four teeth of a 
horfe that come out at three years and a half, in the room 
•f other four foal-teeth, feated between the nippers and the 
corner-teeth ; from which- fituation they derive the title of 
Middling, There's one of them above, and one below, on 
each fide of the jaws. See the article Teeth. 
iyllDYON, a word ufed by Theophraftus, as the name of a 
lpeci.es of oak. It is prcicribed by fame of the old nhyficians, 
Sum. Vol. li. ' " 
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in their compofitions ; but is ufualiy fuppofed fo ftand tbefej 
SL™. error of the C0 P' CS i the word meant being mii'y. 

MlbRES, a name by which fome writers have called alp'liakum. 
bee the article Asphalt 1 A. 

MIGRATING-!?^.— Thefe foft maffes of earth have been 
fometimes known to move out of their place. An'inftanee 
of this there was in Ireland, in the year 1697, about Charlc- 
ville, in the county of Limerick. There was heard for fome 
time a nolle under ground like that of thunder at a great dif- 
tance, or almolt fpent ; and foon after this the earth of a large 
bog in the neighbourhood began to move, and a hill or tiling 
fituated in the middle of it ftood no longer above the level 
of the reft, but funk flat. 

7 'he bog not only moved itfelf, but moved with the neigh- 
bouring palture-lands, tho' feparated by a large and deep 
ditch ; the motion continued a coniiderable time, and the fur- 
face of the moving earth rofe into a fort of waves, but with- 
out breaking up or burning any where. The pallure-land 
rofe very high, and was carried on in the fame motion till 
it refted upon a neighbouring meadow, the whole furface of 
which it covered, remaining lixtcen feet deep upon its fur- 
face. The whole quantity of the bog was torn from its for- 
mer feat, and left great gaps in the earth where it had joined, 
which threw up foul water, and very fiinking vapours. Phil, 
Tranf. N° 233. 

AH the country came in to fee fo ftrange a fight as this, for 
it continued moving a long time ; but few guelled the true 
caufe of it, which was this : A more than ordinary wet I'pring 
occafioned the riling of the bog to a great height in one part, 
and thence propagated itfelf through the whole bog ; fo that 
the hill in the midlt was undermined, and naturally fink flat ; 
this and the greater than ordinary weight of this large bog 
prdfing upon the adjoining pafture-land, forced up its totmeja- 
tions, which were only a lool'e land. This was pulhed on 
iideways where there was a defcent from the bos, and at 
length having given the bog more room, all was- quiet and 
remained in that itate. The bog was more than forty acres 
of ground. 

MiG&ATiNG-Birdi. Seethe article Birds of Passage. 

MIHA, in the materia medica, a name ufed by fome authors- 
for ityrax. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

MILAX, a name by which fmilax is often meant by the 
Greek writers. The adding or taking away the letter s 
from words beginning with an m, was a thing common and 
indifferent among them. This name is however one of the 
fynonimous terms of the Greeks, fometimes being ufed as the 
name of the yew-tree, and fometimes as that of the creeping 
plant we call fmilax at this time. Diofcorides, and Galen, 
and moft of the later Greek authors, call the tree Milax, and 
the herb fmilax, as if there were a difference between the 
two names ; hut this is not regularly kept up by any of them, 
and in the antients is not regarded at all ; there being no 
more difference between the words Smileix and Milax, than 
between fmaragdus and maiagdus, as that word, the name of 
the emerald, is at times varioufly written. 

MILDEW (Cycl.)— Some have fuppofed the blight and Mildew 
to be both the fame thing, but very crroneoufly. The Mil-' 
dew, properly fo called, fometimes refts upon the leaves of 
trees in form of a fatty juice, and fomefunes on the ears of 
corn ; it is tough and vifcous to the touch, and the fun's 
heat drying it up, it becomes yet more vifcous and hard, and 
fo daubs over the young grains in the ear, that they can never 
after expand themfelves properly, nor grow to their due fize 
or weight. Bearded wheat is lefs fubject to the Mildew, than 
the common fort ; and it is obferved, that newly dung'd lands 
arc more fubject to the Mildew, than others. The molt 
happy remedy for this is out of the farmer's power, but of- 
ten happens naturally ; this is a fmart Grower of rain, and 
immediately afterwards a brifk wind. This wholly difperfes it. 
If the Mildew is feen before the fun has any power, it has 
been recommended by many, to fend two men into the field 
with a long cord, each holding one end, and drawing this 
along through the ears, the dew will be diflodged from them 
before the fun's heat is able to dry it to that vifcous ftate in 
■ which it does the mifchief. Some alfo fay, that lands which 
have for many years been fubjecf to Mildezvs, have been 
cured of it by fowing foot with the corn, or immediately 
after it. See the article Blight. 

MILE (Cycl.) — In Scotland the Mile is equal to 1184. paces, 
every pace being five feet ; fo that the Scotch Mile contains 
5920 feet. Tr. Praif. Geom. p. 4. See the article Measure. 

MILIARIUM, the name of a tall and narrow veffel, ufed in the 
bathing of the antients, for heating water to any degree, to 
give warmth to the reft. See Mem. Acad. Infcript. Vol. I. 
p. 127. 

MILIARY Fever. Seethe article Purpurea Febris. 

MILIOLUM, a word ufed by fome medical writers, to ex- 
prefs a fmall tumor in the eye-lid, of the fize and fhape of a 
(zed of the common millet. 

MILITARY Rewards. See the article Rewards. 

MILIUM, Millet, in the Linnajan fyftem of botany, majces a 

diftinc"! genus of plants ; the diftinguilhing characters of which 

are, that the calyx is a glunte containing feveral flowers, and 

campofed of three valves, which are of an oval figure and 

O pointed ; 
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pointed ;" he two inner ones are placed oppofite to one ano- 
ther ; the third is fituated behind one of thefe. The flower 
is finaller than the cup, and is made up of two valves which 
are of an oval figure, and one of thern much fmaller than 
the other. The ftamina are three very fhort capillary fila- 
ments, the antherse are oblong, the germen of the piftil is 
roundifh, the ftyles are two in number and are very ilender, 
the ftigmata arc' like pencils. The flower inclofes the feed, 
and does not open to let it fall out. The feed is fingle, and 
of a roundiih figure. Limi&i Gen. Plant, p. 17. See Tab. I. 
of Botany, Clafs 15. 

Millet is reckoned by Pliny the molt fertile of all. grain ; one 
grain of it producing three Roman fextaries. Hojfm. Lex. 
in voc. See the article Sextartus, Cycl. 

Milium Arundinaaum, in botany, a name by which fome au- 
thors call the Licryrme Jobi, or Job's tears. Herm. Cat. p. 426. 

Milium lndicum^ in botany, a name by which fome authors 
call the maize, or Indian wheat. Park. Theatr. 1 138. 

MILK {Cycl.)— Milk is evidently one of the beft nourifhments 
of the body ; and it is not wonderful that it fhould prove fo, 
when we confider that in all cafes of nourifhment the proxi- 
mate matter taken to nourilh ought to be as like as may be 
to the body to be nourifhed by it. We fubfift by the fame 
things by which we are generated, and even while in the ftate 
of a fcetus in the womb, we are nouriihed not by blood, as 
fome fuppofe, but by a hcleous juice, which is feparated 
from the blood in the uterus by means of the placenta, as it 
is in the breafts of women who give fuck, by glandules and 
tubuli deftined for that purpofe. Meats which we daily feed 
upon pafs down into the ftomach indeed in their own form, 
hut they do not nourilh us till they are changed into chyle, or 
a milky liquor. 

Milk being analyfed is found tn be compofed of fatty, ferous, 
and terreftrial parts ; and thefe its conftitucnt principles being 
eafily mixed and feparated again, are made of it matter for 
the nourifhment of the different parts of the body. The fe- 
rous part, which is alfo nitrous, being a proper vehicle to con- 
vey through the veftels the fatty parts, which are as well a- 
dapted to all the offices of nutrition as any fubftance can be. 
It is eafy to infer from this account of Milk, that it is not on- 
ly a proper food for children, but for grown people alfo ; 
but proper regulations are to be obferved as to its uie in par- 
ticular cafes ; no aliment any more than this being capable of 
finting all condi tut ions and circumftances. Meat in the 
ftomach is converted into chyle, or a fubftance like Milk ; 
this chyle partes into the heart through the blood-vefiels, and 
its fineft and molt fpirituous parts are there tranfmuted into 
the red part of the blood; and after this the other grofler 
■ parts of it are by different elaborations transformed into bile, 
and the fcveral other humours in the body. It is evident that 
thefe humours, as well as the blood itfelf, muff, all have a 
fupply ; and that meat cannot give this fupply, till it is con- 
verted into chyle or Milk ; how much labour then is fav'd the 
animal functions by giving at once into the ftomach chyle 
ready form'd, that is Milk ; and in cafes where the action or 
juices of that organ are fo debilitated as not to be of power to 
convert the meat into chyle, what remains but that the per- 
fon muft die flowly, by a want of the fupplies of the feveral 
fluids of the body, if fomething be not given that is capable 
of palling into the blood with Ids preparation than meats 
are ; and what is fo proper on fuch an occafton as Milk, 
■which is already fo nearly allied to the nature of the fluid that 
fliould have been there feparated from meat, that it will rea- 
dily fupply all its offices. 

MiLK-.D/er is ufeful in the gout and ftone. See the article 
Stone. 

Dr. Chcync recommends Milk and feed-diet with water for 
drink, as the fureft prcfervative againft difeafes, and cure of 
them. See the articles Cancer, Palsy, Fits, Gout and 
Stone. 

Upon opening a vein, efpecially after meals, Milk is fome- 
times found inftead of blood. Sec Phil. Tranf. N°. 6. pag. 
100. 

The fait of Milk may be prepared by boiling whey to one 
half, then filtrating it ; the cocticn and filtration is to be con- 
tinued, till the liquor becomes of the confiftence of a fyrup. 
This being put into a cellar to chryftallize, the fait will be 
formed into a cake of a faccharine tafte, refembling manna. 
This preparation is Dr. Gaubius's, and is fomewhat different 
from that which Valentini, in his Medicina Nov. Antiq, al- 
ledges to be the famous faccharum ladtis, fo much cried up 
by Lcdovicus Fefti, and recommended by others as an infal- 
lible cure for the gout. Med. Eff. Edinb. 

Milk of Sulphur. See the article Sulphur Precipitatum. 

Milk, in the wine trade. The coopers know very well the ufe 
of fkim'd Milk, which makes an innocent and efficacious 
forcing for the fining down of all white wines, arracks, and 
fmall fpirits ; but is by no means to be ufed to red wines, 
hecaufe it difcharges their colour. Thus, if a few quarts of 
well-fkim'd Milk be put to a hogfhead of red wine, it will 
foon precipitate the greater part of the colour, and leave the 
whole nearly white; and this is of known ufe in the turning 
red wines when prick'd into white ; in which a fmall degree 
of acidity is not fo much perceived. Shaw's Ledt, p. 209. 
3 



Milk isj from, this quality, of difcharging colour from wines s 
of ufe alfo to the wine-coopers, for the whitening of wines 
that have acquired a brown colour from the cafk, or fiorn 
having been haftily boiled before fermenting ; for the addition 
of a little fkim'd Milk in thefe cafes, precipitates the brown 
colour, and leaves the wines almolt limpid, or of what they 
call a water whitenefs, which is much coveted abroad in 
wines, as well as in brandies. 

PFo?nms Milk.. — The Milk is often a very troublefome and 
dangerous thing to women in their lyings- in, and fubjects 
them to many painful diforders. About the third or fourth 
day after delivery they are ufually affe£ted with chilnefles and 
fhiverings, which are well known to be owing to that caufe, 
and are therefore not to be treated as a difeafe, nor any me- 
dicines to be given in them ; only it Is proper to keep the 
perfon warm, and promote perfpiration, efpecially in the 
breafts. Sometimes indeed this fymptom is joined with a fe- 
brile heat, or a real inflammatory fever, which is then to be 
taken off by the proper means. See the article Iiffla/nma- 
tory Fever. 

Very frequently there come on inflammations of the breafts, 
of the eriypelous kind ; thefe are ufually taken off" by the 
external ule of fpuit of wine and camphor with a little fai- 
fron in it, and by carefully keeping the parts warm. 
The Milk often proves very difficult to be drawn out ; this 
h to be helped by the keeping the body carefully open by ca- 
minative and emollient clyiters, by keeping up a gentle dia- 
phorefis, and by attemperating medicines mixed with the 
milder alexipharmics. The breafts arc all the time to be 
kept carefully covered with flannel, and gently prefled and 
rubbed at times ; and finally they are to be drawn by means 
of a pipe, or by the mouth of an experienced perfon. 

Deficiency o/"Milk, is alfo a very common complaint, and it is 
in fome cafes abfolute, there being no Milk at ail derived into 
the breafts ; in others, it is only a partial one, there being 
fome Milk, though not enough to fupply the child with nou- 
rifhment. A total deficiency of Milk molt frequently hap- 
pens to perfons who have their firft child when fomewhat ad- 
vanced in years, and to fuch as are of a choleric dilpofition ; 
but a partial deficiency of it is often owing to a ialtnefs of 
the ferum, and fometimes to the want of nourifhments, and 
often is brought on by forrow. 

When faline and bilious humours are in fault, then lac lunse, 
calcin'd cryftal, and other abforbent powders, become of great 
ufe : Some alfo prefcribe the powder of earth-worms care- 
fully dried, and the voiding the humours by ftool, by means 
of gentle purges : When a want of nourilhment is the only 
occafion of it, the Milk may always be recovered in a proper 
quantity by means of good foods, with Milk and other nou- 
rifhing fluids. 

An over-abundance ofWliLK. is as common a complaint, as a de- 
ficiency of it, and requires as much care in the treatment, 
otherwife the perfon is frequently fubjecr. to nodes and 
abfeeflcs in the breait. The proper remedies are the eatinf 
and drinking more fparingly, and the letting two children fuck 
inftead of one. 

Many people do not fuckle their children, and therefore find 
it neceflary to drive away their Alilk abfolutely. This is 
beft done by taking internally the digeftive falts, with diapho- 
retic and diuretic medicines. Externally, it is proper to apply 
to the breafts bags of the dried leaves of parfley, mint, cher- 
vile, &c. with the feeds of coriander and parfley, and a little 
camphor ; and fpirit of wine with camphor, and a little faf- 
fron is to be rubbed in, or linnen rags wetted in it and ap- 
plied. Cerates may alfo be made of white wax melted in 
oil Of almonds, with a little camphor, and applied to the 
breafts frefh every morning and evening, or oftner if ne- 
ceflary. 

A too great thinnefs of the Milk, is another common complaint 
with nurfes ; this is to be laid fometimes to the diet, fome- 
times to the concoction, and fometimes to the unnatural te- 
nuity of the humors ; in this cafe the Milk is often perfect- 
ly watery, and the child is thrown into an atrophy by it. 
The remedies for this are, a change of diet, and a purging of 
the prims viae by fome gentle cathartic, and afterwards a 
ftrengthening of them by bitters, and ftomachic medicines. 
Sometimes alfo, it is neceflary to evacuate the ferous humours 
by the common phlegmagogues, fuch as jalap in proper dofes 
mixed with a little powder'd ginger, which is an excellent 
corrective for it. 

The Milk is fometimes fait to the tafte, and fometimes of a 
bilious yellow colour ; and thefe diftemperatures of it ufually 
throw the child into colics, diarrhoea's, vomitings, cutane- 
ous eruptions, withfeabs, and fometimes abfolute ulcerations, 
and fometimes into fevers. In this cafe, the nurfe or parent 
is to take the abforbents and nitrous medicines, with interme- 
diate purges j thus, powders of crabs-eyes, oyfter-fhells, and 
purified nitre, with fmall dofes of rhubarb between whiles, 
often perfect a cure; but during the courfe of taking thefe 
remedies, and for fome time afterwards, the diet muft be un- 
der fome regulations, particularly fait foods are to be avoided ;- 
and all acids, aromatics, and ftrong liquors, either wholly let 
alone, or taken very fparingly. The perfon muft alfo care- 
fully avoid all violent pafiions of the mind, as anger, 

fear, 
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fear, and the like ; and from all violent emotions of the 
body. 

A contrary extreme to the thinnefs and watery appearance 
of the Milk before deferred, is, a mucous tbicbiejs of it. 
This is principally troublelbme and dangerous to the parent, 
as it is apt to bring on tumors and nodes in the breall. The 
method of treatment in this cafe, is to give gentle alcxiphar- 
mics for fome days, then the gentle laxative medicines in 
fmall dofes, and hnally to allow a moderate ufe of wine. 
Stagnations of the Milk. Thefe are very frequent in lyings- 
in and are to be difcuffed by the fame method as was betorc 
ordered for the fending it back, in cafes where perfons do 
not choofe to give fuck ; and, to the things there directed, 
may be added, the internal ufe of fperma-Ccti and of calcin'd 
mountain cryitals, in powder ; and externally, catapialms of 
fperma-ceti with fome volatile urinous fait, and the gentle 
compreflion of the breafts by wearing ftrait cloths about that 
part. 
Nodes of the Breajls often arife from the abundance and the mu- 
cous nature of the Milk. They are to be difcufled by plafters 
of fperma-ceti, with annife, parfley, and coriander feeds ; and 
by gently rubbing with a lott fleili-brulb, as alio by wearing 
fome animal's ffcin that has a thick fur on it, which at once 
ferves the double office of warmth and a gentle friction. 
Ai'feffcs of the Breajis very often happen alio from the fame 
caufes ; and thefe when there appears no hopes of difcuffing 
them are always to be brought to fuppuration as quick as pui- 
fible. A maturating plafter is to be laid on the parts that 
are to be broke, and the other parts are to be rubbed with fpi- 
rit of wine and camphor, and faffron jnfufed in it. When 
the matter in the abfeeis is ripe, if the fkin do not burft of 
itfelf it is to be immediately opened with a lancet ; after this 
a plafter of equal parts of diachylon fimplex and that with 
the gums, with a little comphor mixed in it is to be applied ; 
and afterwards digeftives are to be wholly avoided, and no 
dreffmgs but balfamics allowed. The liquor of myrrh, or a 
mixture of ehence of myrrh and amber and fpirit of turpen- 
tine, make an admirable dreffing ; and internally, gentle 
purges are to be given, and the milder dicurctics, witii the ni- 
trous and falinc medicines. 
Cracks and fJJ'ures of the Nipples, is another terribly trou- 
blefome complaint with thofe who give fuck. The bell: ap- 
plications to thefe, are the oil of eggs with the liquamen of 
the buds of the poplar, oil of wax, linfeed oil Ihook toge- 
ther with the whites and yelks of eggs, a liniment made of 
marygold-flowers and frefh butter, an ointment of liquorice, 
and tne liquor produced Irom the flowers of mullein and mar- 
rygolds, heated together in an oven. The fucking out the 
Milk, by means of a glafs pipe, is very necefiary during the 
continuance of this complaint ; but the bell method of pre- 
venting it, is the applying white wax to the nipples for fome 
time before, as well as after the time of the labour. 
the Smallnejs of the Nipples is a trouble to many nurfes ; thefe 
when the complaint is only owing to their lying-in, the breafts 
are to be forced out by the fucking of a robult child of fix or 
more months old, by the application of the common glafs-pipe 
firft made warm, and by the fucking of a grown perfon ex- 
perienced in fuch cafes : All natural accidents of this kind 
may be cured by this means ; but often the nipples have been 
fo forced in by ftays, at the very time of their growth in 
young girls, and this force continued fo long, that no art is 
able to recal them to their natural llate, or make them fit for 
an infant to fuck from. 

The mifchiefs that fometimes attend perfons who have given 
fuck, in the weaning of children, or on the death of a child, 
and the Milk being left undrawn out, are to be avoided, by 
letting fome other child fuck a little at a time, and that lefs 
and lefs every day, arid by drawing afterwards a little every 
day with a pipe. 

It is very common among nurfes to be extremely fcrupulous 
about diet, and to require the niceft foods for the creating 
good Milk; butjt is evident, that though fome care is ne° 
ceffary to this purpofe, yet it is not this ; for the poorer peo- 
ple, wlio live on the coarfeft food, often have the richeft 
Milk. The whole necelfary caution feems to confift in a- 
voiding excefs, and feeding as much as poffible on fimple 
foods, without too many vegetables, and not to lead too fe- 
dentary a life. 

Things hard of digeition are to be abftained from, as alfo 
acids; too fait meats, and all flatulent things, and the acrid 
and aromatic things, are to be very carefully meddled with ; 
jince, tho they do not affect the mother, they feldom fail to 
bring diftempers upon the child. There is no better drink 
lor thofe who give luck than malt liquors, when they are 
well fettled and clear. Stronger things, even wine in thofe 
who are habituated to it, tho' it do not hurt them, is to be 
refrained from fince it fubjefls the child to convulfions and 
many other dlforders. 

Over large draughts of cold liquors, and the expofing the 
breads too much to the cold, are often the caufes of very 
great dlforders both in the mother and the child Gentle 
excrcile, and motion of the body in general, is highly fervice- 
able to nurfes as is alfo that of the breafts in particular. 
lne gently flaking and preffing them throwing off the 
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aqdeous part of the Milk, and filling the lactiferous &\x&Z 
more Ireely and copiouily, than would otherwife be done; 
I he improper methods of drefs in fome places, and fqueezing 
the girls into flendernefs by ftrait ftays, often occalions the 
iactiierous ducts to be fo contracted, and the nipples fo re- 
prefled, that no art can afterwards bring the perfon to be pro- 
perly qualified for fuckling a child. Junker's Confp. Med. 
p. 732, feq. 

Violent paliions of the mind are extremely injurious to thofe 
who give fuck. It is very common to fee nodes and abfeef- 
les of the breafts brought on by thefe alone, and eryfipela- 
tous inflammations are as frequent in perfons of other habits, 
from the feme caufes. The child alio is often thrown into 
diarrhoea's, by it; and in general, it is a very neceffary rule 
to fqueeze and fhake the breafts to difcharge the Milk after a 
great flight, or a violent fit of paffion, before the child is fuf- 
tered to fuck. If the mentis appear at the time of giving 
fuck, the child is ufually greatly injured by the alteration 
the Milt fuffers. 

When women are newly lain in, if the breafts become turgid, 
and there is danger of the Milk 's coagulating in them, the 
child if it be ftrong fnould be immediately put to fuck ; but 
if otherwife, the breafts are to be gently lhaken and prefled 
to difcharge the redundance, or another'child, or grown per- 
fon, put to fuck them. 

Extrali of Milk, a Iweetdry extraft of cows milk made by 
evaporation. 

Fred. Hoffman recommends this extract, boiled with pure wa- 
ter to the quantity of what is exhaled of the Milk, as an ex- 
cellent drink in many diforders, where Milk'aiAi is not pro- 
per. See his Diftert. de Jaluberrima fori lacl. virtut. oper. 
Tom. VI. p. 13. 

Milk is often thought improper with purgatives, and it cer- 
tainly does render fome peribns coftive ; but this does not 
hold generally, nor perhaps for a long time, even in thofe 
whom it may fo affeft at firft. Hoffman recommends an 
ounce of manna diflblved in a pint of Milk as a good 
laxative. 

Moon'sMlLK. See the article Lac Luna. 

Milk-wort. See the article Lactaria. 

MlLK-wort, in botany. See the article Glaux. 

MILL (Cycl.)— MiLL-Dams. Avery firm way of making thefe 
in a quick or running fand, which is ufually found a very 
troublefome circumftance in the making them, is by laying 
the foundation with unilacked lime ; which, by llackino* 
among the fend, runs together into a hard ftone, which 
gives a very firm and fure foundation. Plot's Staffordfhire, 
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MjLL-Stones. The Mill-Jloms which we find preferred from 
antient times, are all fmall and very different from thofe in 
ufe at prefent. Thorefby mentions two or three fuch found 
in England, among other Roman antiquities, which were but 
twenty inches broad ; and there is great reafon to believe that 
the Romans, as well as the Egyptians of old, and the antient 
Jews, did not employ horfes, or wind, or water, as we do, 
to turn their Mills, but made their flaves and captives of war 
do this laborious work ; they were in this fervice placed be- 
hind thefe Mill-Jloncs, and pufhed them on with all their force, 
Sampfon, when a prifoner to the Philiftines, was treated no 
better, but was condemned to the Mill-Jlone in his prifon. 
The runner or loofe Mill-Jlone in this fort of grinding, was 
ufually very heavy for its fize, being as thick as broad. This 
is the Mill-Jlone which it is exprefly prohibited in Scripture 
to take in pledge, as lying loofe it was more eafily removed. 
The Talmudilts have a ftory, that the Chaldaans made the 
young men of the captivity carry Mill-Jlenes with them to Ba- 
bylon, where there feems to have been a fcarcity at that 
time ; and hence, probably, their paraphrafe renders the text 
" have borne the Mills, or Milljloms ;" which might thus be 
true, in a literal fenfe. They have alfo a proverbial expref- 
fion of a man with a Mill-Jlone about his neck ; which they 
ufe to exprefs, a man under the fevereft weight of affliction. 
This alfo plainly refers to thefe fmall fort of {tones. 

MILLAINS, according to Mr. Wingate, are the third fubdi- 
vifion of the primes m Gunter's line ; and exprefs the thou- 
fandth parts of fuch primes. 

MILLEFOLIUM, Yarrow, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower is 
of the radiated kind ; its difk is compofed of flofcules, and 
its outer edge of femi-flofcules, which all ftand up on the 
embryo-feeds, and are contained in one general fquam- 
mofe cup, of a fort of cylindric figure. The embryo's final- 
ly ripen into flender feeds ; to this it is to be added, that 
tire leaves are always finely divided, and the flowers are col- 
lected into tufts. 

The fpecies of Yarrow, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe : 1. The great white-flowered Yarrow, called Achillea. 
2. The common white- flowered Yarrow. 3-The great purple- 
flowered Yarrow. 4. The common Yarrow, with purple 
flowers. 5. The noblzYarrotu, or fcented Yarrow. 6. The 
Montpelier fweet Yarrow. 7. The hoary alpine Yarrow, 
with flefli-coloured flowers. 8. The hoary alpine Yarrow, 
with beautiful flowers. 9. The woolly yellow Yarrow. 
Tourn. Inft. p. 495. 

The 
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The common Yarraw which is in flower on our ditch-hanks, 
and in dry paftures the greateft part of the fummer, is a much 
nobler medicine than is fuppofed. The medical writers have 
faid much of it as a vulnerary., and recommended its external 
ufe in tumors and ulcers ; and internally, as a remedy for hae- 
morrhages of all kinds ; in which cafes experience fhews us, 
that a Strong decoction of the whole plant, roots and leaves, 
does wonders. The flowers of this plant have the hngular 
property of yielding a fine deep blue oil, by diftillation. The 
flowers of Chamomile do the fame ; but we do not know 
any other plant, except thefe two, that do it. 

MILLEMORBfA, in botany, a name given by fome authors 
to the fcrophularia, or figwort, from its fuppofed virtues in 
many difeafes. Ga: Emac. Ind. 2. 

MILLEPEDAj in conchyliology, the name given by authors 
toa fpeciesofmurexof the fpider fliell-kind, fo called from 
the great number of prominences in the fhape of points 
called feet in this feries of fhclls, which arife from its lip 
which is greatly extended. The body of the fhell is full of 
burrips and tubercles, and the tail is long and crooked. See 
the article Mueex. 

MILLEPEDES (Cycl.) — Well-known infects, ufed on many 
occafions in medicine. This infect is otherwife called Afellus, 
or Qnefcus, in Englifh the IVood-louje. Mr. Ray defcribes feven 
different (pedes of this infect, fome of which we fee every day, 
others arc more rare. Thefe are, 1 . The common Millepes, cal- 
led the Afellut Afinlnui ; this is thinner and flatter than the blue 
kind, and carries antenna? ftrait forward, and its colour is a pale 
brownifh grey ; the laft ring of its body is acute, not annular, 
and the appendages of the titles are forked, as is alio the tail. 
This kind is common in old walls, and under the barks of old 
trees. 2. The greater blue or livid Mtllepet; this isconiiderably 
larger than the former, and is of a dufky bluifh black colour ; 
the laft ring of its body is annular, not pointed, its tail is not 
forked ; its body, like that of the former, is divided "into fourteen 
rim's, and it ealily. roils itfelf up into a round ball, 3. The great 
fea Aidlus ; this is three times as large as the common kind, 
its body is divided into twelve rings, its eyes are large and 
round, the antennae are long, and are compofed only oi 
three points, the tail is double, and has four horns ; its 
colour is ibmewhat paler than the common kind. 4. The 
.mountain Ajctlus j this is of the iize of the livid kind, and in 
the fame manner rolls itfelf up when touched ; its body is di- 
vided into eleven rings, and its colour is a mixture of black 
and red. 5. The great Cornwall Afellus ; this is about an 
inch in lengthy its antennae are very long, it has fourteen 
feet, and ib 01 a reddifh brown colour ; it is diftinguifhed from 
all the other kinds by the fhape of its tail, which is a flat 
lamina, divided into three points at the end j the eyes are 
fmall and black, and the body is compofed only or feven 
lings befide the head and tail ; the feet have all a fort of hooks 
at their end, and the hinder legs are longer than any of the 
others. 6. The Afellus aquatwus, or water Millepes ; this 
is Ibmewhat fmaller and flenderer than the common kind, 
its antennae are very {lender, and its colour is a pale brown- 
ifh grey, with a dark ltrcak running down the back j its body 
coniifls of feven joints, each of which has a pair of legs ; 
its hinder pair of legs are longer than the others, and it has 
another peculiar mark, which is, there are two very fiender 
horns uTuing from the tail, and making a kind of fork. The 
yth kind is the fhort fea Millepes ; this is broader as well as 
fhortcr than the common kind, and has two appendages on 
each fide the tail, which it ufa in fwimming ; this is of the 
fame colour with the common kind, but has a black lift run- 
ning down the back ; the eyes are fmall, the body confifts of 
ten joints, beiides the broad tail ; it rolls itfelf up in the man- 
ner of the blue IVood-hufe, and has under each ring of the 
body, befide a pair of legs, two fins that ferve it in fwim- 
ming. JZay's Hilt. Inf. p. 41. 

The firft and fecond kinds are ufed in common in medicine ; 
but the fecond or blue kind, which rolls itfelf up into a ball, 
is the proper medicinal kind. 

Befide thefe proper /tfelli, there are fome other fpecies com- 
monly called Bulices martni, which feem greatly to approach 
to their nature. Thefe art, 1, The horned lea pulex ; its 
body is compofed of twelve joints, it has feven pair of legs, 
and the hinder ones are longer than the others, the antenna* 
are a pair of very large horns, and at the bafe of thefe there 
ftaud two other very fhort and flender ones : It has fins to 
jfwjm with, and it is of a whitilh colour, and very flender 
body. 2. The pule x mar inns of BeUoniusj this is of the 
fhape of "the common afetti, but fome what flenderer and 
rounder bodied, and its legs are much longer; its back is 
brown, its eyes are large and black, and the antennae are ar- 
ticulated and have two fmall ones growing from their roots ; 
its body is pellucid, and it moves very fwif'tly in the water ; 
the tail is compofed of a large bundle of hairs,. This is 
found in great plenty under ftones by the fides of -.rivers near 
the fea. 3. The frefh-water puLx •„ this differs very little 
from the laft fpecies, but is Angular in the places it inhabits, 
which are the banks and mud of hot fprings, in which no 
other animal can live. Ray's Hift. Infedt. p. 44. 

iMlLLEpORA, in botany, a name by which Ljnnasus diftin- 
jjujlhes that genus of tea-plants, of a kard Rruaure Kid Kill 
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of holes, which are not ftellate or radiated, in which it differs 
from the madrepora. 

MILLER.S-Tbumb, in ichthyology, an Englifh name for the 
fifh called alio the bull-head, and by authors the coitus. See 
the article Bull-head. 

Some are Co erroneous as to fuppofe this fifh, and the loach to 
be the fame. See the articles Loach, and CoeitIs. 

MILLIARIA Cohort, in antiquity. See the article Cohors 
Equitata. 

MILLMOTH, in natural hiftory, the name of an infect ap- 
proaching to the nature of the beetle, but having no iheath 
wings, ft is common in the abodes of millers and bakers, and 
other perfons who deal in meal. 

MILPHOSIS, a word ufed by the antient medical writers, as a 
name of the difeafe of the eye-lids, by which the hairs fall 
off from them, and the edges become red and tumid. 

MILTOS, in the natural hiftory of the antients, the name of 
what we call reddle, a red earth of the ochreuus kind, ufed 
in painting. The Greeks ufed the word in a lefs determi- 
nate feufe, and called all the red earths by this name, with" 
adjectives derived from the names of the places where they 
were found, &c. to denote their differences. 
Many however have thought too boldly, that the cinnabar 
found native, and ^called by the Greeks minium, was alfi> 
comprehended under this name ; but for this there is no war- 

' rant, and the paflage in Pliny which gave birth to the opini- 
on, is merely an error in the copies from the falfe pointing j 
and all that Pliny feems really to have meant, was, that the? 
Greeks called reddle by the name ot Miltos, and minium by 
that of cinnabar. Reddle feems to have been of very antient 
ufe in painting ; for we have plain teitimony in Homer, that 
it was ufed by the Greeks in the time of the Trojan war, that 
poet calling their {hips by an epithet which fignihes their be- 
ing painted with reddle ; and the accounts of the earlieft 
painters, which tell us that they ufed only four colours, make 
reddle to be one of thefe four. Hill's Theophrait. p. 124. 
Sec the articles Reddle andRuBiucA. 

MILVAGO, in ichthyology, a name given by Gefner and 
fome others, to a fifh called by authors in general milvus 
and cucuhts, and by fome lucerna, and the flying fifh. It 
is a fpecies of the trigla, and is called by Artedi the trigla, 
with a fnout bifid at the extremity, and the iide-lines forked 
near the tail. See the article Trigla. 

MILUS, fwfco?, a name given by the Greek writers to a plant 
ufed in garlands, and fometimes to a tree. Theophraitus 
evidently ufes it as the name of a tree, and Crato as that of a 
garland herb. 

It fhould feem by comparifon of what they fay of this MUns, 
that it is no other than a corruption of the word milax, or 
f?nilax. This we know was ufed as the name of the yew- 
tree, and alfo as the name of that climbing plant which we at 
this time call fmilax ; and what ftrengtbens the opinion is, 
that this creeping fmilax was one of the common herbs ufed 
in garlands, having got into efteem on thefe occafions by the 
length and toughnefs of its branches, which were eafily twiit- 
ed into any form, and wound round about whatever they 
pleafed. 

Pliny tells us, that it was a melancholy herb, and not fit for 
garlands ; becaufe it had been once a virgin, and was turned 
into this form in confequence of an unhappy love for the in- 
constant youth crocus ; but if this were to have been an ob- 
jection to the ufe of thefe plants among the antients, thofe 
garlands muft have been either very thin, or made of paltry 
weeds ; for the fancy of their poets liad fcarce let any flow.e'r 
or herb worthy obfervation pais without fome fiich hiftory. 
There feems to have been no plant ufed fo frequently in the 
rites of Bacchus as the fmilax, or this climbing herb ; and 
this is by the earlieft writers fometimes called Milax, or 
MHot, and fometimes Smilax; fo that it fhould feem that 
they were only the fame word differently fpelt. 
Euripides frequently mentions it in his Bacchi, and fometimes 
celebrates it in flower, fometimes in fruit, calling it xu?Anca£- 
tto,-, and ai&c-ipoeo,-, the elegant fruited and the flowery 
fmilax ; and this laft fenfe of it Pliny has taken, calling it 
anthophorus, the flowery fmilax. Athenaeus, in his fifth book, 
mentions the bacchides as carrying fpears covered with vines, 
ivy, and fmilax, or Milot. In this fenfe of ornamenting gar- 
lands, fpears, 6fr. they meant only the herb fmilax, not the 
yew-tree. 

MILVUS, the flying fijb, the name of a fifh remarkable for 
the length and fize of its gill-fins, which it fometimes makes 
yfe of to fly with : It is of the cuculus or gurnard kind, and 
is called by fome the rondine, and by others the falcone. 
See Tab. of fifties, N°. 41, 

Its general fize is about fix inches in length ; its head is broad 
and flatted, and its body long and rounded, and very flender 
toward the tail. The fpace of the forehead between the eyes 
is large and hollow, and the whole head is covered with a 
flrong bony cruft ; this is rough and of feveral colours, as 
blue, yellow, and purple : This cruft covers alfo fome part 
of the back, and terminates in two very long and itrong fpines, 
which He down upon the back : It is covered with very hard 
fcalcs, every one of which riles into a fharp tubercle in the 
middle* The back is of the famf colours with the head, but 

fomewhac 
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Rimewhat dufkier. Its eyes are large, and the coverings of 
the gills terminate on each fide in a very long and {harp thorn, 
which is ferrated on the outfide. The mouth is fmall, and is 
placed low in the head ; and its jaws are granulated, rather 
than toothed. Its belly is white, and its tail forked. Its 
gill-fins, commonly called its wings, are fo long as when laid 
clofe to the body to reach to the tail, and they are as it were 
double a fmall tin compofed of a feries of ihort nerves or 
rays connected by a fmall membrane ftanding before each. 
Thefe wings are of an olive colour on their upper fide, and 
are ibotted with very beautiful blue fpots near their edges. 
Willughbys Hiit. Pifc. p. 284. 

This hfh, when it pleafes, is able to rife out of the water and 
fly to a confiderable diftance in the air ; but when its wings 
are dry, is obliged to plunge again into the water to moiften 
them. It does this often, when purfued by an enemy ; and 
whole fhoals have been ko.n thus flying together. It is com- 
mon in the Mediterranean, and fome other feas j but is not 
known in oars, nor in any of the colder climates. 

Milvus, in ornithology, the name of the common kite : A 
bird diitinguilhed from all other birds of prey, by its forked 
tail. It remains with us the whole year ; but in many other 
"countries is a bird of paflage. Ray's Ornithol. p. 4.1. 

Milvus /£ruginojus y in zoology, the name of the moor-buz- 
zard ; a bird of the long-wing'd hawk kind, fmaller than the 
common buzzard, and not fo flat on the head. Its beak is large 
and crooked, covered with a greeniih yellow fkin near the 
top, and black in other places. Its mouth is bluifh within. 
Its head is of a whitifh orange colour, variegated with black 
ftreaks ; its throat is of the fame colour ; and all the reft of 
its body, as well back as belly, is of a dufky ruft colour, only 
that in each wing there is a yellowifh white fpot ; and the 
feathers at the root of the tail are yellowiih. Its legs are 
long and llender, and of a yellowifh colour. The inhde of 
its wing- leathers are whitifh. It is common with us about 
heaths and marfhes. Ray's Ornithol. p. 42. 

MIMOSA, the fenfitive plant? in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flowers arc 
ufually collected into tufts or heads, and each confift of one 
leaf of a fennel-like fhape, containing a great number of 
itamina : The piftil arifes from the bottom of the flower, and 
finally becomes either a fimple bivalve pod containing a num- 
ber of oblong feeds, or elfe a compound one made up of fe- 
veral parts joined to one another by a fort of tranfverfe arti- 
, culation, each containing one roundifh feed. To this it is to 
be added, that the leaves of all this genus of plants, when 
touched, become capable of a fort of reciprocal motion. 
Tourn. Hifl:. p. 605. 

The fpecies of Mimofa, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The common fenfitive Jhritb. 2. The prickly and 
more fenfitive Mimofa. 3. The hxoa&-\t2.v' 6. fenfitive plant, 
with pods collected in round clutters. 4. The Jamaica fen- 
fitive plant. 5. The prickly Pemambuco Mimofa. See the 
article Sensitive Plant. 

MINA, or Mna, among the antient Greeks, a piece of mo- 
ney worth an hundred drachmas. 

TtizMina was fomewhat more than three pounds Sterling; 
fixty Mina; made the Attic talent. Danet. in voc. See the 
article Coin, Cycl. 

MINCA, a name given by the antients to a very coarfe and bad 
kind of myrrh. 

MINCHA, in the Jewifh cuftoms, offerings of meal, cakes, or 
bifcuits, made in the temple of the Lord a . The Seventy 
have fometimes preferved this word in their tranflation b ; 
but inftead of Mincha they read Manaa, which doubtlefs was 
the received pronunciation in their time. We find Manaa in 
the famefenCe, in Baruch i. io c — [ a Levit. ii. 3, t?V. b See 
the Greek of Jerem. xvii. 26. Dan. ii. 46. 2 Kings viii. 5, g. 
xvii. j. xx. 12. 2Chron. vii. 7. Nehem. xiii. 5, g, c=fV, 
c Calmet. Dift. Bibl.] 

MINE (Cycl.) — The difcovery of Mines is not always attended 
with a certainty of advantage. The firft thing to be con- 
fidered in regard to it, is whether it can be dug to profit ; and 
to be able to determine in this refpect, we are duly to weigh 
the nature and fituation of the place, and compare the refult 
of the whole with the profit from the richnefs of the ore, and 
the charges of digging, fmelting, and working it. 
A Mine is either found in a mountain, a hill, a valley, or a 
flat ; of thefe, mountains and hills are dug with greateft eafe 
and conveniency, chiefly becaufe the drains and burrows, that 
is, the adits and avenues may be here readily cut both to drain 
off: the water, and to form gangways for bringing out the ore. 
In whatever place the Mine Iks we are to look for the veins, 
which rains or other accidents may have difcovered ; and 
where fucb a vein is found, if it be tolerably large and rich, 
it is beft to open the Mine there. Otherwife the moft com- 
modious place for fituation is to be chofen, that is, neither on 
a flat, nor on the tops of mountains, but in their fides. Shaw's 
.Lectures, p. 244. 

The beft fituation for a Mine, is a mountainous, woody, 
wboielome fpot, of a fafe eafy afcent, and bordering upon a 
navigable river. For wood is indifpenfably ncceflary for mak- 
ing the engines and inftruments, building the huts, fencing in 
the works, and working the ores. But tho* wood fhould be 
iiui-PL. Vol, II. 
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wanting, if a navigable river be nigh, that may be Applied, 
as water-Carriage is cheap. Water however muft never be 
wanting. 1 his is beft lupplied by a large river, and is necef- 
fary on a thouland occafions, to waih the ores, turn the works, 
&c. Good convenience of carriage muft alfo be regarded 
both for the carrying the ore or metal to market, a!,d the 
bringing necdlanes to the workmen : For provifions are fel- 
dom to be found where there are Mines. See the articles 
Digginc, Mining, and Tracing. 

Mint-Dial, is a box and needle with a brats-ring divided into 
360 degrees, with feveral dials graduated thereon ; generally 
thus made for the ufe of Aimers. 

MINERAL (CyeL)—E„ g t;fi-MiXEKALS. Dr. Woodward has 
obferv'd, that the Englifh Minerals are much more valuable 
and numerous, than has been generally fuppofed. Fullers- 
earth, a thing fo cheap as to be difregarded by many, he ob- 
ferves, is of almoft as much value to our commerce, as any 
article of foreign produaion. The property this earth has 
of imbibing oil and greafc, is not confined to the trifling fer- 
vice of taking out accidental ftains in clothes, but it is of fo 
much ufe in cleanfing the wool and the cloth made of it, that 
we could never have flourifhed in the cloth-trade in the man- 
ner we have done, had we not this foffil among us fo very 
plentiful and cheap, and at the fame time fo excellently good. 
I his earth is one inftance of the pre-eminence of our foil 
above others. Another inftance we have in our black-lead or 
wadd, a Mmiral of great ufe and value in feveral branches 
of trade and arts ; and which is found no where fine and 
good, except m England, and in our colonies ; and that of 
the laft place, tho' better than the black-lead of other nations, 
is greatly inferior to our own. 

The amber and jet of England are found in confiderable 
quantity and are equal to thofe of any other part of the 
world. Our cannal-coal comes very near the beauty of let • 
and even our common coal for firing is greatly fuperior in 
goodnefs, to that of any other part of the world, and is no 
where found in fuch vaft plenty as with us. The EiHifh 
earths and gravel are well known to be fuperior to thofe of 
other countries, in none of which fuch grafs-plats or fuch gra- 
vel-walks are to be feen, as in the Englifh gardens. We have 
ftones, flates, flags, and the other necell'ary foffils for building 
in fufficient plenty. 

Vitriol and alum are found in greater plenty in England, than 
in any other country ; and are fo ealily worked or procured 
from their ores, that we can fell them cheaper than any other 
people. Woodw. Cat. Fof. Vol. I. p. 5. 
Tin is another article in which England has always had a ureal 
pre-eminence; the county of Cornwall alone produces 
more tin than all the world befide ; and the tin of England 
is well known to excel that of other nations, as well in value 
as in quantity. 

Lead ore is alfo richer in England than in any other country, 
and is found in greater quantity here than any where elfe ; 
befide this, it runs more kindly in the fire, and requires lefs 
trouble and expence in the working, than any other lead ; 
and is, when wrought, much finer and more duaile, than 
any other lead. 

This does not arife from any peculiarity in the metal, 
for lead is the fame in all countries, when equally purifi- 
ed ; but the fpar which lies about, and is mixed with our 
lead-ore, is of fuch a nature and difpofition, that it is eafily 
wrought upon and readily parts from it, leaving the metal 
more pure than it can be procured by the common large ope- 
rations in other countries ; fo that they are forced to fend it 
away much lels pure than ours is. 

Copper and iron are alfo found in England in very great plenty, 
and feveral ores of thefe metals have of late been brought into 
ufe, which were not known before the modern improvements 
in chemiftry. 

Mineral Waters. See the article Mineral Waters. 

Earth of Mineral Waters. See thearticle Earth. 

Mineral Juiees. See the article Juice. 

Mineral Courts, Caries Minerales, inlaw, courts for regu- 
lating the concerns of lead-mines ; as Jlann&ry courts are for 
tin. Blount. 

MINERVALIA, among the Romans, called alfo ghiinquatria, 
were feafts celebrated in honour of Minerva. They began 
March 19th, and lafted five days. The firft day was fpent in 
prayers to the goddefs ; the reft in offering facrifice, feeing gla- 
diators fight, acting tragedies upon mount Albanus, and 
reciting pieces of wit, wherein the conqueror had a prize given 
him. Scholars had then a vacation, and made a prefent to 
their mafters, which was called Minerval. 

MINICULATOR, among the Romans, a fervant who embel- 
lifhed any writing with Minium. Hojfm. Lex. in voc. See 
the article Minium, Cycl. and Suppl. 

MINING, the finking or digging into the earth in fearch of me- 
tals, or other valuable fofiils. 

The ncceflity of cleaving and opening rocks has been always 
accounted one of the moft troublefome articles in the bufiiiei's 
of Mining ; they being often compofed of fuch ftone as tools 
can work but very flowly upon in the common ways. Fire 
and gunpowder have been the two things principally had re- 
courfe to on thefe occafions ; and both fucccfsfully, but in dif- 
P ferent 
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fcrent ways. The fire calcines ftones, and they then eafily 
become fhattered to pieces, and give way to tools that would 
not touch them before ; but in this cafe, befide the expence 
of wood, the hindrance of the labourers is an article to be 
confidered, for the rocks are made fo hot all about the place 
where the fire has been, that the people cannot get to work 
again of a day or two, and then the effect of fire reaches but 
a little way in the rock. 

Gunpowder makes its way much farther, and at the fame 
time is much cheaper and does not delay the work, but the 
labourers may go on immediately afterwards. There have been 
many ways contrived of ufing this, but one of the fimpleit 
and belt, feems that delivered by Mr. Beaumont, in the fhi- 
lofophical Tranfactions. For this there are only three fimplc 
inftruments required, a boricr, a gun, and thequinet or wedge. 
Thefe are the names the Miners on Mendip hills give the 
inftruments. The boricr is an iron inftrument, fteeled at the 
end ; it is two foot two inches long, and is fomewhat thicker 
at the fteel'd end than in any other part : The ufe of this is 
to make the hole in the rock deep enough to receive the 
powder. The gun is about fix inches long, and an inch and 
quarter in diameter j and has a hole drilled through it, to re- 
ceive the priming. The quinet is a wedge of iron of about 
fix inches long, and fo fhaped that its flat part on one fide joins 
with a flat part in the gun made to receive it, and by that 
means the gun is faftned very firmly in its place. Philofoph. 
Tranf. N°. 16;?. p. 854. 

The manner of uling thefe inftruments, is this : One man 
holds the borier on the rock, turning it round while another 
forces its point in by blows of a large hammer on the other 
end. When the hole is made fomewhat deeper than the 
length of the gun, they dry it with a rag, and then put into 
it two or three ounces of powder ; over this they lay a paper, 
and then they put the gun into the hole, and falten it in by 
■driving in the quinet or wedge againll its flat part. When 
the powder and gun are thus fixed, they pafs down a wire 
through the hole drilled in the gun, and with this they pierce 
a hole through the paper which covers the powder j they then 
prime the gun, and lay a train With a lighted match j but all 
go out of the Mine before the gunpowder takes fire, and as 
foon as it has gone off they go down to work again, finding 
the rock fplit and the inftruments unhurt. The paper in this 
cafe is put over the powder only that the tools may be fafely 
employed in driving down the gun and the quinet, becaule 
were not the powder covered it might do mifchief to the 
workmen by going off by fome (park caufed by ftriking 
either againit thofe inftruments or againft the rock itfelf. 
MINIUM, [Cycl.) in the natural hiftory of the antients, a name 
given to what we now call Cinnabar. A native mineral of a 
ihinining red colour, out of which quickfilver was extracted. 
This native mineral becoming much in ufe, was foon adulte- 
rated, and that commonly with lead ore calcined to a rednefs; 
and hence, after the two words Minium and Cinnabar had been 
long ufed in common, the cinnabar became retained only to 
the native mineral, and the Minium to that adulterated with 
lead- ore, or to the red adulterating matter alone, which is the 
fenfe in which it is ftill ufed. 

The word Cinnabar however, by which they at laft diftin- 
guifhed it, among the oldeft writers on medicine, was ufed as 
the name of a very different fubftance, a vegetable juice of a 
ftrong red colour, called by us dragon's blood, and among 
them long believed to be the dry'd blood of dragons ; and 
when the antients called the mineral body here defcribed by 
the fame name, they always diftinguifhed the other cinnabar, 
where they had occafion to name it, according to their ufual 
method by an adjective derived from the name of the place 
whence it was brought, calling it cinnabari Indicum, the Indian 
cinnabar. 

The native cinnabar of the antients was the fame with ours at 
this time, and was found in the fame variety of forms. Theo- 
phraftus tells us, that it was hard and ftony, and that they 
had it from Spain and Colchis, where it was produced amono- 
the rocks. HUN Theophraft. p. 140. 
Many have fuppofed, from the name of a factitious cinnabar 
among the moil antient writers, that they were acquainted 
with our method of making the artificial cinnabar ; but this 
was by no means the cafe. What they called factitious cinna- 
bar, was, according to the fame Theophraftus, no other 
than a fine arenaceous fubftance of a fcarlet colour, and very 
bright and mining, which they had from one particular place 
only, which was in the country above Ephefus. This they 
carefully collected, and rubbed to a fine powder, in vefiels 
made of ftone, and afterwards wafhed it in other vefiels of 
brafs or of wood ; the coarfer matter they went to work upon 
again, rubbing and warning it as before, till by thefe repeated 
powderings and wafhings they feparated all the pure cinnabar, 
which always funk to the bottom of the vefiels, leaving the 
accidental foulneffes at top. 

The factitious cinnabar of the antients, was therefore no other 
than 3. preparation of a native mineral, which contained a 
quantity of true cinnabar mixed among a large quantity of 
other matter, and the operation confuted in nothing but the 
feparating it from its other matter. The invention of this is 
attributed to one Callias, an Athenian, who belonged to the 
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filver mines ; and wasdifcovered, as mod other things have 
been, by accident. This man had got together a vait quan- 
tity of this fand, fuppofing from its colour and bri<ditncfs that 
it contained gold ; and tho' he found bimfelf miftaken in that, 
yet the working on it in hopes of difcovering that precious 
metal difcovered to him this excellent paint. See the article 
Cinnabar, Cycl. & Sitppl. 

1 he method in which Minium is made in large quantities with 
us, is this: They firft burn lead in a furnace into a kind of 
litharge, by continually (fining it while melted with an iron 
rake; this they afterwards grind with two pair of ftones, which 
deliver it from one to another, the firft. pair grinding it coarfer, 
the fecond finer ; thefe are worked by means of a mill which 
moves fix- pair of them at once. When thus reduced to a 
fine powder, it is wafhed and then put into a furnace, and is 
burnt with a reverberatory fire for two or three days, all the 
while they continue ftirring it with a large iron rake, hun°- 
on a fwivel or iron hook ; and toward the end of the time 
they watch its being of the right colour. When this is do- 
ing, the fire mult not be carried beyond a certain degree, lelt 
the matter clod and run together. Raj's Englifli Words, p. 

Minium, in medicine, is ufed externally ; it obtunds the a- 
crimony of the humors, allays inflammations, and is excel- 
lent in the cleanfing and healing of -old ulcers : It is ufed, on 
thefe occafions, in many of the plafters and ointments of the 
fhops. 

MJNORATIO, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs a (light 
or moderate evacuation, only ferving to leficn the humors, not 
to carry them off. 

MINOW, or Minim, in ichthyology, a name given by the 
Englifh to the fmall fifh, called by authors the phoxinus. 
According to the new Artedian fylrem, this is a fpecies of the 
cyprinus. See the articles Cyprinus, and Phoxinus. 

MINT (Cycl.) — All the forts of Mint of which we have feveral 
propagated in gardens for medicinal ufe, are to be propagated 
by parting the roots in fpring, or planting cuttings in any 
of the fummer months, but they mult have a moid foil ; and 
if the weather proves dry, they will require very frequent wa- 
terings, after they are firft planted. They mould be planted 
in beds of four foot width, with walks two foot wide between 
them, and fhould be fet at five inches diftance. And they 
fpread fo faft at the roots that the beds fhould never ltand 
above three years before they are taken up and tranfplanted ; 
for the roots after this time will mat and clog together, fo as 
to choak one another. Miller's, Gardener's Diift. See the 
article Mentha. 

Many people are fond of Mint fallad early in the fpring ; the 
way to propagate this, is to take up fome roots of Mint be- 
fore Chriftmas, and plant them pretty dole upon a moderate 
hot bed, covering them an inch deep with frefh earth ; the 
beds mult then be covered either with mats, or frames and 
glades, and in a month's time the Mint will come up and 
will foon be fit for ufe. 

When Mint is cut for drying, it fhould be done juft when it 
is in flower, and muft always be done in a dry day ; for if 
cut in wet weather, the leaves will change black. It (hould 
then be ty'd in fmall bunches, and hung in a (hady place up- 
on lines. 

If the foil be good, Mint will afford three crops every fpring ; 
but after July, they feldom are fo good, fo that the (hoots 
made after that time (hould be fuffered to remain till the end 
of September, to be cut for drying. After this cutting there 
(hould be about an inch of frefh earth fifted over them° which 
will make them (hoot much better the following fpring 
No plant grows fo vigoroufly and readily in water as° Mint; 
and therefore none is fo proper to try experiments in vegeta- 
tion upon. 

It is generally fuppofed, that plants are the fame in their tafte 
and virtues in whatever foil they grow ; and this is true in 
regard to all of them, while they live and flourifh ; the 
greateft difference being only in degree. 
But plants removed into a foil in which they cannot thrive 
but in which they will be killed in time, are often altered in 
their nature, before they perilh. This is inftanced in nothing 
fo clearly as in experiments made on Mint, growing in glades 
of water. Let feveral fiioots of the plant grow in this°man- 
ner till very vigorous and ftrong, and then place near one of 
them a glafs of water in which fea-falt is diflblved, remove 
one of the roots from the frefh water into this, and the plant 
will be killed in a few days ; and its leaves, (talk, and e'very 
part will tafte ftrongly of fea-falt, though none could be im- 
bibed any other way than by this fingle root. Let another 
plant of Mint be fet near a bottle of ink, and one of its 
roots put into the ink, the whole plant will in a few days be- 
come black, and after that yellow, and will talte of the cop- 
peras. 

It is lets wonderful that thefe unnatural falts (hould affect, the 
Mint in this manner, than that the infufion of another plant 
(hould do it ; yet this is evidently the cafe. Let a quantity 
of the feeds of wild garlic be bruifed and put into water, 
and let two or three of the roots of a vigorous plant of Mint 
growing in common water be put into this liquor, the whole 
plant will in a few days decay, and the whole plant being 

chew'd 
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chewM in the mouth will be found to have a very flrong fla- 
vour of garlic. 
Mint, in medicine, is a famous ftomachic and carminative ; it 
is alio efteemed a great cephalic. There is a fimple water, 
and an eflential oil of it kept in the (hops. The plant itfelf 
is taken bv way of infufion or decoction, and enters many 
compofitio'ns for the above intentions. 
MINUET orMENUET, in mufic, a compofuion anfwering 
to a kind of dance of the fame name, faid to be invented in 
Poitou ; the motion whereof is triple. It has commonly two 
ftrains each played twice over ; the firft has four or eight 
bars * the laft note of which fhould be either the dominant, 
or mediant of the mode, never the final ; and the fecond has 
e jcrht bars, it ufually ends on the final of the mode, with a 
pointed minim or whole bar. Broffard. 
MINUTE tithes, Minores Derimcs, fmail tithes of wool, 

lambs, pigs, butter, cheefe, csV. 2 Inft. 649. Blount. 
MIRALETUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Bellonius 
and fome other writers, to the fpecies of ray, commonly cal- 
led by others raja oculata. This is accurately diftinguiftied 
by Artedi, by the name of the ray with a fmooth back and 
belly, and with a row of fpines round the eyes, and three 
ether rows of them on the tail. 
MIRROR (Cycl.) — Burnitig-MiR-RORs. An experiment has 
of late been tried with a machine invented by Mr. De BufFon 
at Paris, conftruiled of a number of Mirrors, which feems 
the great fecret of Archimedes revived, and vindicates the 
credit of antiquity in this point. 

The machine confifts of 140 finall plane Mirrors, each about 
four inches long, and three broad ; thefe are fixed at about a 
quarter of an inch diftance from each other upon a large 
■wooden frame about fix foot fquare, ftrengthened with many 
crofs-bars of wood ; for the mounting of thefe Aiirrors each 
of them has three moveable fkrews, which the operator com- 
mands from behind, and which are fo contrived that the Mir- 
ror can be inclined to any angle, and in any dire&ion that 
meets the fun ; and by this means the folar image of each 
Mirror is made to coincide with all the reft. 
They firft tried the experiment with only 24 of the Mirrors, 
which readily fet on fire a combuft'ible matter which they had 
prepared of pitch and tow daubed upon a deal-board, at the 
diftance of iixty-nx French feet. The only difficulty that 
was found, was the making the folar images exactly coin- 
cide j but this was the fault of the apparatus. Philof. Tranf. 
N<». 483. 

This trial, and fo much fuccefs from it, engaged the inventor 
to pufh the attempt much farther ; he put together therefore 
a kind of polyhaedron confifting of 168 pieces of plane look- 
ing-glafs of lix inches fquare each, and by means of this with 
the faint ray of the fun in the month of March he fet on fire 
fome boards of beech-wood at an hundred and fifty foot dif- 
tance ; and by increafihg the number of the Mirrors, he is in 
hopes of doing the fame at nine hundred feet off", This ma- 
chine has, befide other advantages, the convenience of being 
able to burn downwards or horizontally, as one pleafes ; and 
it burns cither in its diftant focus, or in any nearer interval, 
which our common burning-glafles cannot do, their focus be- 
ing wholly fixed and determined. And perhaps this machine 
may afford a manner of meafuring either light or the different 
degrees of heat of burning bodies. The difficulty is to find 
the method of marking the degrees and of fixing a point of 
comparifon, for the point of kindling will not determine it, 
becaufe that chiefly depends upon the greater or lefs degree of 
inflammability of different combuftible bodies. Phil. Tranf. 
N\ 483. 
MIROUETTE, in the manege, is ufed for a dapple bay. See 

the article Dapple. 
MISADIR, or MIXADIR, a name given by fome authors to 

fal armoniac. 
MISEN, Misson, orMiZEN, in a fhip, denotes either the 
malt, or fail of that name j but at fea, they always mean the 
fail when the word Mi/en is ufed. 

The ufe of the Mifen is, to keep the fiiip clofe to a wind : 
Wherefore if a fhip is apt to gripe too much, they ufe no 
Mifen. But it is often ufed when a (hip rides at anchor, to 
back her a-ftern ; fo that fhe may not foul her anchor, on the 
turning of the tide; and fometimes a fhip lies a- try with her 
Mifen only. See the article Mast, Cycl. 
Set the Misen, at fea, the word of command to fit the Mifcn- 

fail right as it mould ftand. 
MisEN-Stav, in a fhip. See the article Stay, Cycl. 
Misen-3W, in a fhip. See the article Yard, Cycl. 
MISERERE- Mei,[Cycl) a name by which many authors call the 
lliaca PaJJio, or what is vulgarly termed a twifting of the guts. 
Medical writers diftinguifh this into three kinds: 1. The 
convolutionary. 2. The hcrniofe. And 3dly, the obftruc- 
tionary. 

In the convolutionary kind, the fituation of the inteftines in 
regard to one another is altered, and very frequently has a 
remarkable duplicature. In the herniofe kind, the inteftines, 
diftended with fagces and with flatulencies, are received into the 
fcrotum, or fome other part, fo as not cafily to be reduced into 
their natural places. And in the obftru&icnary, there is no 
other caufe but a violent coftivenefs. 
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The Mlferere differs from the ordinary kinds of colic, in de- 
gree, as all the fymptoms are greatly more violent in this cafe j 
and m Its fituation, as the ilion and fmall guts are affected in 
this, and in the other colics ufually the larger ; and it is al- 
_ ways a much more dangerous cafe than an ordinary colic. 

Signs of it Thefe are extremely fharp and violent pains acrofs 
the navel, a remarkable anxiety of mind, with frequent erufta- 
tions and heartburn, and great internal heat ; a violent ob- 
ftru&on in the bowels, in which glyfters have very little or 
noeffefi; and as the difcafe increafes, a vomiting, which, 
as it continues, at length brings up the ftools by the mouth, 
with violent pains, and frequent faintings ; after this, unleis 
the medicines take place, there comes on an inflammation of 
the ihon, and thence a fuppuration and mortification, on 
which the pains inftanfly go off, and the patient falls into cold 
fvveats, and dies in a very little time after. It is a very rare 
cafe, and though many colics are called by this name, yet in 
reality it is rarely met with. People, however, of all ages 
and fexes, are equally fubjea to it from the following caufes. 

Caufes if it. Thefe are either a convolution of the inteftines, 
with an immediate inflammation, or a tumour in the parts of 
the inteftine contained in the hernial fack, and the ufe of vio- 
lent and powerful aftringent medicines bringing on fuch a co- 
ftivenefs as never happens naturally. Violent commotions of 
the body in leaping, riding, or running, have been known 
fometimes to bring on the difeafe, as alio violent fneezing and 
coughing, and the carrying of too great weights; as°aIfo 
crude foods, and fuch as have been indurated by fmoak, and 
flatulent and fermenting liquors. Sometimes alfo it has been 
evidently owing to worms killed in the bowels, and not 
voided by ftool. 

Prognojiics in it. This is a very terrible difeafe, both in reward 
to the danger that attends it, and to the pain. In cafes where 
its origin is from a diftortion and convolution of the inteftines, 
there is very little hope of recovery ; and when itarifes from a 
hernia, it is very often fatal alfo, efpecially when attended 
with an inflammation and plethora. Its mildeft ftate is when 
it arifes only from indurated ftools, and an obftinate coftive- 
nefs ; this is ufually cured, if proper affiftance be given in 
time. 

Method of Cure. When a convolution of the inteftines is the 
caufe, the whole effort is to be ufed to explicate them ; but 
this is a thing more eafily conceiv'd in the mind than effected ; 
to this purpofe fome recommend the fwallowing of a mufket- 
bullet, others a globule of antimony, and others a pound of 
quickfilver, taking before- hand a fpoonful or two of oil of 
fweet almonds, and ordering motion by walking or riding af- 
terwards ; others advife the introducing the nofe of a pair of 
bellows into the orifice of the reflum, and blowing up into 
the inteftines ; but as that gut is ufually fo conftrieted in this 
cafe, as fcarce to admit the pipe of a clyfter apparatus, there is 
no great hope of fucceeding in the other attempt ; and others 
finally advife the throwing in the fume of tobacco. The difcuf- 
fion of the inflammation is fcarce lefs neceflary than the other ; 
this is to be done by powders of nitre, cinnabar, and crabs 
eyes, taken four times a day, and by rubbing the abdomen 
with camphorated fpirit of wine, in which faffron has been 
infufed ; bags of carminative ingredients, with camphor, may 
alfo be applied to the abdomen with good effect : And finally, 
if there be a plethoric habit, bleeding is a very neceflary ope- 
ration. 

In cafes where this is occafioned by a hernia, the firft thing to 
be done is the reducing the inteftine into its proper place. To 
this purpofe the patient muft lie upon his back, and emollient 
and carminative fomentations muft be applied to the part, 
made of decoctions of marlhmallows, camomile flowers, and 
the feeds of anife fennel, and fcenugreek, boiled in milk ; and, 
when there is no inflammation, fomentations of this kind may 
be applied in the manner of cataplafms, by wetting a fponge 
with them, and applying it to the part. An inflammation is 
carefully to be guarded againft, by nitrous medicines, and by 
gentle diaphoretics, and as foon as the gut is replaced, clyfters 
muft be given to bring on again a laxity of the bowels. 
When the cafe only arifes from an induration of the fasces, 
there are firft to be given internally nitrous and cinnabarine 
medicines, to prevent or take off an inflammation, and at the 
fame time clyfters are to be given, with the emollient de- 
coctions, and a little nitre and camphor, with fome oil ; and 
if it be neceflary for a yet farther ftimulus, fome Venice foap 
may be added ; acrid fuppofitories are to be introduced into the 
rectum, and the foap plafter to be applied to the abdomen, or 
elfe fpirit of wine camphorated is to be rubbed in ; ba<*s with 
carminative ingredients may alfo be applied warm, and where 
the ftate is plethoric, bleeding is neceflary. 
Thefe are the general methods, and ufually one or other of 
them takes effect in the milder cafes. But it is to be obferved, 
that honey, though ordered by fome, is never to be put into 
thefe clyfters, for where there is an inflammation, it promotes 
fuppuration. Clyfters of common warm water, with fait, 
have fometimes been found to have very great effect. The 
patient is to be kept warm during the courfe of the difeafe, 
and the diet is to be very fparing, though the drinking warm 
liquors is to be indulged. Junker, Confpect. Mcd.°p 574. 
feq. 

MISERICORDIA, 
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MISERICORDIA in Cibis & Potu, in out old writers, Is ufed 
for any gratuitous portion of meat and drink, given to the re- 
ligious in convents beyond their ordinary allowance. Matt. 
Paris. And in fome convents they had a ftated allowance of 
thefe over- commons upon extraordinary days, which were cal- 
led Mijericordia Rcgutares, Mon. Angl. T. r. p. 149- 

MISGUM, in zoology, the name of a filh of the anguilliform 
kind, but broader and flatter than the eel, and of much the 
fame fize from the head to the tail. It has five black lines, 
one on the back, two which are fomewhat broader, in the 
middle of the fides, and two others which are narrower lower 
down j Ihefe are all extended from the head to the tail. The 
intermediate fpaces, and the belly, are of a fomewhat bluifti 
"white, dotted with black fpots. The fins are alfo fpotted in 
the fame manner. The mouth is fmall and round, like that 
of the lamprey, and is furrounded with beards, fix on the up- 
per jaw, and four on the under. And there are two other 
very flender ones near the noflrils. The eyes are fmall ; the 
gills four on a fide; and befide the back fin there are four, 
two near the gills, and two lower on the body. This is a 
common fifh about the German mores, and is efteemed a 
very delicate one at the table. It lays its fpawn in March, 
and is in beft feafon for eating in January and February. It 
is caught principally in ftanding and muddy waters ; and it is 
faid, that when out of water, it makes a fort of hilling noife. 
Willughby, Hift.Pifc. p. 119. 
MISLETOE {Cycl)~ It has been formerly fuppofed that the 
Mijletoe was produced as a fort of excrefcence from the tree it 
is found on ; but time and experiments have (hewn, that it is 
raifed like other plants from feeds. Its berries are of a vifcous 
nature, and flicking to the beaks of the birds that eat them, 
they may be rubbed off againft the branches of other trees, 
and there take root and grow, but this is not neceffary for 
their propagation, for the great numbers of plants of it ufually 
found on the fame trees, feem to prove very plainly, that it is 
produced by the falling of its ieeds, like all other plants, but 
that the matrix for thefe is not earth, but the brandies of a 
living tree. 

The trees on which Miflctoe is principally found, arc the ap< 
pie, the afh, and other fmooth-rind'd ones. It is very rarely 
found upon the oak ; and though it may eafily be propagated by 
its feeds on other trees, yet it has not been found to take readily 
upon the oak. Miller, Gardener's Diet. 
Ariftotle thought that Mijletoe was not a plant produced from 
feeds, but a mere excrefcence of the trees on which it was 
found, produced either by an extravafation of the nutritive 
juices of the tree, or by a tranfpiration of it ; and many au- 
thors who have written of it, have been of the fame opinion, 
But Theophraftus and Pliny were of opinion that it ow'd its 
origin to feeds, but that they muft neceilarily pafs through the 
bowels of a bird before they were in a condition to grow. 
The feeds of Mijletoe are fo foft, that one would imagine they 
would be digefted by the ftomach of a bird. Bonone, how- 
ever, has obferved, that they are voided entire ; but there is 
no necefiity of fuppofmg their pafiing this ftate, in order to 
their germinating. Malpighi has very perfectly defcribed the 
'feeds of Mijletoe ; he fays, that it germinates by pufhing out 
'two horns from two of its angles ; and Camerarius has made 
'the very fame obfervation. But the firft account we have of 
Mijletoe's being regularly raifed by planting the feeds, is from 
Mr. Ray, who mentions its having been done by Mr, Doody. 
The fruit of the Mijletoe are roundifh foft berries, fattened by 
a fhort pedicle to the bottom of a flelhy cup. That part of 
the berry which flands oppofite to this pedicle, is fomewhat 
Batted, and there may be feen there a fmall Chining brown 
body of an oval figure, which is that part of the piftillum cal- 
led by Linnaeus, the jligma ; and round about this ftigma 
there are four longifh marks, which mew the places where 
the leaves of the flower have been fattened. The fkin of the 
fruit, when ripe, is very fmooth, tranfparent, and tough, 
and on examining it by the microfcope, it is feen very full of 
veflels produced from the pedicle, and making frequent 
anaftomofes with one another. Within this is the feed 
wrapped up in a vifcous matter, and of a flatted fhape, and 
greenifli colour ; they are beft feparated from this vifcous mat- 
ter by fteeping in warm water, and are ufually found to be 
triangular, fometimes oval. 

When a berry of Mijletoe is crufhed and broken againft the 
fcark of a tree, the vifcous matter which furrounds the feed foon 
driesaway into a thick and tough fkin, which furroundsthefeed, 
and keeps it fall down to the bark j but the rains frequently 
wafli thefe off afterwards, efpecially when they have fallen 
upon the fmoother part of the bark, or upon fuch parts of a 
tree as are clean and free from mofs. And hence it is, that 
moft of the Mijletoe we find, is either found upon the under 
part of the branch of a tree from whence the rain could not fo 
eafily difl-idge it, or on fuch as have a rough bark, or are in 
part covered with the common tree-mofles. 
Mr. Du Hamel determined to invefligate the nature of this 
odd plant, put feveral of the feeds of it into fmall flits, which 
he cut in the barks of different trees, by that means to defend 
them from being walhed away by rains, and thefe all fuc- 
needed well and fhot, except thofe he planted on the fig, on 
which he made feveral unfuccefsful attempts ; the mifchief done 



to the feeds by the milky juice of this tree, was probably the 
caufe of this. It is no wonder that Mijletoe grows equally on 
all forts of trees, fince there requires no more to make it 
grow than the effect of the rains and night dews ; and this au- 
thor found the feeds mooting on earthen pots and ftones, 
which he kept lhaded from the heat of the fun ; and from 
parallel experiments it mould feem alfo, that the tranfpiration 
of trees helps greatly the germination of thefe feeds. 
The feeds of Mijletoe fown, if we may fo call it, on the bark 
of trees in February, begin to moot in June, and at that time 
there are feen two little round bodies ifluing out at the two 
angles of the triangular feeds ; but as thefe feeds are fubject to 
fome irregularities in their figure, fo they alfo are in their ger- 
mination, for from the oval ieeds there is only one fhoot, and 
from thofe which are irregularly angular, there are fometimes 
four or five. 

Each of thefe round bodies is faftened to a pedicle, which has 
its infertion in the flelhy part of the feed, in which there are 
a fort of grooves, which make it feem as if thefe pedicles came 
out of a fort of cafe. 

This fort of germination is peculiar to Mijletoe, no other feed 
mooting out fo many radicles. Thefe alio are often found of 
very different lengths, tho' coming from the lame feed, nor 
do they all appear at the fame time, but feem to vegetate dif- 
ferently and diftinctly. 

The length of thefe radicles is in a great meafure owing to the 
pofition of the feed on the branch of the tree, for they always 
grow in length till they reach the bark ; fo that if the feed be 
io placed that the germ iffues out clofe to the tree, it is pro- 
portionably fhort; but if it happens to proceed from the upper 
part of the feed, it bends and grows in length till it reaches the 
bark to which it is to be fixed. 

Mr. Du Hamel, willing to try how far this elongation of the 
radicle might be carried, placed two feeds of Mijletoe, which 
had already germinated, upon a fmall fupport, railing them 
from the branch of the tree. In the one of thefe the radicle 
was turned toward the branch, tho' at an unnatural diltance, 
in the other it was directed a contrary way. The confequence 
was, that the firft grew to twice its natural length, and then 
the blacknefs of the round body at the end fhewed it began to 
decay j after which it grew no more ; the other turned its germ 
back to the fupport, and fixing there, pcrifliexl for want of 
nourilhment. Another time, making a hole in the branch of 
a nut-tree, juft when the radicle of a Mijletoe feed was 
ftriking, he caufed the radicle to grow to twice its natural 
length, and it finally reached the bottom of the hole, and 
ftuck there, and produced a vigorous plant. It is to be ob- 
ferved alfo, in regard to the germination of thefe feeds, that 
they are the only ones in which the radicle takes indifferently 
any direction, in all other feeds it points ever downwards only. 
The feeds of Mijletoe will fhoot equally well on the upper and 
under fides of a branch of a tree, and thofe on the upper will 
bend their radicles downward, while thofe on the under will 
ftrike theirs directly upward with the fame eafe. 
The radicles of Adijletoe are, as has been already obferved, 
compofed of a little round body, fuftained by a pedicle. When 
this pedicle has grown to fuch a length that the round body 
touches the bark, it opens before into the fhape of the trunks 
of flies, and other infects, and by this means touching clofely 
at all its edges, it becomes faften'd extremely firm to the tree. 
From this refemblance in fhape to the trunks of fmall animals, 
Dr. Du Hamel calls thefe radicles the trunks of the feed of 
Mijletoe. The ends of thefe trunks of the radicles are alfo 
faftened to the bark of the tree by a vifcous matter, which, 
when the trunk is gently raifed, draws out into firings on all 
fides to fome length. 

In the inner part of this trunk, or open button, there are two 
fubftances to be diflinguifhed ; in the center there is a white 
granulated matter, and round that a greenifli one ; both thefe 
are juicy, but the outer lefs fo than the central white part ; the 
outer one is plainly the fame with the outer rind of the root 
of the Mijletoe, or the fecond bark of its trunk. Thefe both 
very quickly adhere to the tree, ftriking their feveral granular 
into it, and thefe furnifh afterwards the roots of the Mijletoe. 
The outer bark of Mijletoe is thin, of a deep green, and 
fomewhat rough ; it is ltronger than that which it covers; and 
this is not extended to the roots of the plant, but fpreads over 
the bark of the tree at the bottom of the ftalk, juft as the feet 
of the corals and other fea plants do over flones. The \ licous 
matter, by which the trunk adheres to the tree, is furnifhed 
from all parts of the radicle, but principally from its outer 
bark, and is not at all owing to the juices of the tree, fince it 
is found as abundantly on thofe radicles which have been mads 
to adhere to flones, as on thofe which have been on trees. A 
little time fixes thefe trunks very firmly ; but it is obfervable, 
that though the outer bark or edge of thefe open balls adheres 
equally all round to the bark of the tree, the granule of the 
inner fubftance always direct themfelves to and infinuate in the 
little clefts or cracks of the rind of the tree. While the feeds 
of Mijletoe are in this ftate, they may be tranfplanted to other 
places, and fet on other trees, and feldom fail to thrive. 
Seeds of this plant may be made to fhoot on ftones, and will 
fix their trunks to them, but here they naturally fbon perifti ; 
they may however be removed from thefe ftones to the 
2 branches 
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■brandies of trees, as foon as they have affixed themfelves, 
and being then in a ftate of drawing nourifhment, they will 
affix themfelves to the tree, and from its juices begin to thrive 
immediately. 

It has been very naturally fuppofed by tho'e who thought the 
Mifletoe no perfect plant, that it had no roots, nay even thofe 
who allowed it ,to be a perfect plant, and produceable from feeds, 
yet have fuppofed it had no root. Malpighi, however, af- 
firms that he plainly faw its roots. And Tournelort counte- 
nances the fame opinion ; but neither of thefe authors have 
perfectly defcribed them. 

In that part of the branch of a tree where the Mifletoe grows, 
there is always obferved a thicknefs, and the bark is always 
chopped in feveral places ; but the roots of the Mifletoe are by 
no means to be feen externally, being bid both by the bark of 
the tree, and by the expanfion of the bark of the plant itfelf at 
its bottom. It is neceflary, therefore, for the difcovery of 
the roots, to raife very nicely both the bark of the plant, and 
that of the tree i but the hardnefs of thefe barks, and their 
ftricr attachments to the roots, makes this difficult ; and there 
is indeed no way of fucceeding well in the attempt, but by 
boiling the part in water, and making nice diffeciions of it be- 
fore it is cold. By this means the bark of the Mifletoe, and 
that of the tree, are both eafdy raifed^ and the roots of the 
Mifletoe are found partly inferted into the bark, and partly 
into the wood of the branch. 

The bark of trees is a fubftance compofed of feveral beds or 
flrata, the upper of outer of which is an extremely thin one, 
and the others, which are thicker, are formed by the exten- 
sion of the woody fibres; which run longitudmally into a fort 
of network, the cells of which are filled with a parenchyma- 
tous fubftance. This is the ft.rucr.ure of all the barks of a tree, 
except the outer thin one ; but of thefe, thofe are always the 
moft fucculent and rich which He innermofti or ncare'ft the 
wood of the tree. 

It is obfervable, that when an infedl wounds the bark of a tree 
or plant, there is always a greater derivation of the juices to 
the wounded part than elfewhere, and hence galls and other 
protuberances are formed ; this feems alfo the cafe here, and 
the application of the trunk of the Mifletoe fced, ami the pene- 
tration of its roots feem alfo to wound the part fo much, as to 
caufe in the fame manner a derivation of a great quantity of 
juices for the nourifliment of the young plant : And as the 
roots ftrike deeper in, there is made a greater extravafation of 
the juices of the tree, arid a furt of tumoUr is neceflarily 
formed. 

Among tlie feveral roots of the Mifletoe, there are fome 
which extend themfelves among the more fucculent parts of 
the bark, and others which penetrate to the wood of the 
branch. Thefe fpread themfelves every way with great eafe, 
as they are principally formed at a time when the tree is full 
of fap. 

It has been fuppofed by many, that the roots of the Mifletoe 
penetrated the woody fubftance of the tree ; but though ap- 
pearances make greatly for this fyftem, it is by no means true 
in fail. The roots of the young plants, when they have 
penetrated through all the lamina of the bark, and reach the 
wood, turn off, as the roots' of plants do which meet with 
Hones, t&'c. in their paflage, and fpread horizontally between 
the inner bark and wood, or elfe re-afcend the bark, the loofe 
and juicy nature of which is much fitter for affording them 
nourifhment than the hard fubftance of the wood; It is true, 
that in making feclions of the branches where old plants of 
Mifletoe growj thefe are often found roots, nay fume times 
even the woody Item of the plant plunged into the matter of 
the hard wood ; but this is merely owing to the inner bark of 
the branch having become woody fmce the penetration of the 
roots, not to the roots finding their way into what was a&ual 
wood at the time. 

I hereare alfo found always a multitude of woody excrefcences, 
like warts and wens, about the place where the Mifletoe 
grows i thefe are formed like the woody galls produced on 
trees by the punctures of infefts, by an extravafation of the 
woody juices. Thefe make the fwelling about that part 
of the branch where the Mifletoe grows, and thefe, a5 they 
become^ woody, and fwell about the roots, ferve to cover 
them with hard Wood, which they never penetrated. Thefe 
make it probable enough that the roots of Mifletoe never pene- 
trate bard wood ; but what proves it much more evidently, is, 
that if the branches of trees full of Mifletoe plants be cut and 
fplit in different dire&ions, juft at the place of the infertion 
of the plant, the feveral annual circles of the wood within are 
found perfeft, regular, and in their natural ftate, fo far as the 
branch was form'd at the time the Mifletoe took foot upon it ; 
thefe ihew the age of the branch at that time, but above thefe 
there^are always feveral other lamina:, which are what have 
been formed fmce the time of the Mifletoe^ growing there ; 
and thefe which have been formed out of the inner lamina of 
the bark, in which the roots of Mifletoe had made many 
wounds and great extravafations of the juices, arc found, tho' 
woody full of the roots of the plant, and are very irregular, 
and full of the tubera which thofe extravafations occafion, by 
by no means appearing like the annual circles of the wood 
formed before. The ligneous fibres in the outer, or fmce 
iuTpi,, Vol, II, 
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form'd wood, are laid in very irregular directions, and the 
roots of the Mifletoe may be eafdy diftinguifhed among them 
by their colour. 

The Mifletoe, as the bark in which its roots were fpread, 
hardened into wood, would be in the flate of a tree, planted 
in an earth which, by degrees, petrified about it, and rm,ft 
penfh ; but nature has provided for it in this cafe ; for as thefe 
foots are imprifon'd in wood* and a new bark is formed 
by the lap of the tree* the trunk of the Mifletoe fends out a 
new feries of roots, which fpread thro' this in like manner ; 
fothat tho' a plant of Mifletoe has ever fo many feries of its 
roots embodied in the hard wood, from which it can have no 
nourifhment, it has alfo fome, fufficient for its fupporr, fpread 
among its yet new-form'd bark. 

The Mifletoe is frequently found in this ftate; nor are we to 
fuppofe, indeed, that tho' the wood is not able to furnifh 
fo much juice as the bark, that it furnifhes none at all ; for the 
roots of the plant do not decay, when they have penetrated 
what afterwards becomes perfect wood ; even in its hardeft 
ftatej they are ftill found perfect in it, and in a living ftate, 
and undoubtedly furnifti fome, tho' not a great deal of nou- 
rifhment to the plant. Another thing very remarkable in thofe 
plants of Mifletoe, many of the roots of which are lodged in 
the hard wood, is, that the roots diffufed through the" bark 
have often a large tubercle at their ends, which probably is 
furnifhed with numerous openings for the receiving the juices 
the plant is to be nourifhed by, and ferves in the place of many 
roots. 

There are fometimes indeed found plants of Mifletoe which 
live wholly by the nourifhment they receive from the wood ; 
thefe are in the ftate of grafts of common fruit-trees ; but thefe 
are rare, and it very feldom fucceeds when the Mifletoe is at- 
tempted to be propagated by the common method ot grafting, 
though the plants of Mifletoe may very eafdy be grafted by 
approach into one another. 

A farther circumftance worthy obfervatioil, is, that tho' fome 
plants of Mifletoe have been found growing very well with their 
roots only in the wood, yet this is generally fatal to them, and 
many plants of it are found dead and wither'd, by means of 
the woody part of the tree rifing into a fort of wen or tubercle 
about them, and by its clofcly fufrcunding their ftalk, pre- 
venting all intercourfe with the bark, by means of new roots. 
This is ufually the cafe when the plants of Mifletoe are weak" 
and the branch on which they grow very ftrong and vigorous \ 
and oh the contrary, when the plants are very ftrong, and 
the branch weak ; in which cafe, the roots of a large A, ijetoi 
plant will fometimes penetrate the whole round of the bark 
and taking in all the nourifhment to itfelf, the end of the 
branch beyond it will perifh and rot oft"; but the Mifletoe, in 
this cafe, is not able to fupply the place of the ftarved part of 
the branch, but the remainder of the' bough generally dies 
quite to the trunk of the tree, and the Mifletoe perifhes with 
it. 

Though this plant is evidently propagated by its feeds, yet it 
alfo propagates itfelf very often by fuckers, and it is not uncom- 
mon to find young fhoots at a finger's breadth or two from the 
old one. The gardeners, who value their trees, are very care- 
ful to deftroy the Mifletoe from them, and that very properly, 
fmce it is extremely obvious from what has been obferved; 
that it robs the tree it grows on of a great deal of its nutritious 
juice. The common method of cutting off the plants to this 
purpofe, is, however, by no means fuftkient ; for the old 
ftock frequently puihes out new moots, and the roots afford 
fuckers, fo that the cafe becomes worfe than before. There 
is indeed no way of deftroying it, but the cutting away with 
it a part of the turbercle it forms on the branch where it 
grows. 

The roots of Mifletoe, while young, are green, very tender, 
and granulated, as is alfo the bark of the older ones; but 
thefe have a woody filament within. They are not regularly 
round, but are often flat, and ufually adapted in thenfhape 
to the place where they are lodged ; and about their infertions 
it is not unfrequent to fee a fort of elongation of their bark, 
which blends itfelf with the bark of the tree on which they 
grow. 

The progrefs of the branches of Mifletoe is much flower than 
that of the roots. The firft year, and often the fecond, is 
fpent wholly on their part, in the raifmg themfelves into an 
erect pofture, and very often this operation proves fatal to 
them. 

The feeds, as has been before obferved, faftcn themfelves to 
the branches of trees, by means of the vifcous juice contained 
in the berries. The radicles produced hence affix themfelves 
by means of the hollow button at their extremity, to the baric 
of the tree ; and the other end being yet held fall in the feed 
the whole procefs forms a fort of arch. When the button end 
of the radicle has got itfelf good root in the bark of the tree 
and begins to fend up fap in abundance into its pedicle, which 
is to be the ftalk of the plant, that by degrees begins to loofen 
itfelf from the feed ; and this is often a work of great difficulty ; 
for the feed being firmly attached by its vifcous matter now 
dried to the bark of the tree, holds down the end of the ftalk, 
that very often the force of rifing in the young plant is not 
enough, and it remains in its arched form, and periihes ; and 
<i eftes 
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often the open end is forced away from its hold on the bark by 
the refinance, and the young plant dies. 
Thofe fhoots which are fingle from fingle feeds are ofteneft 
deftroy'd at this juncture, for they have fingly the force of the 
whole feed to ftruggle againft, and when they fucceed, ufually 
raife it up, and keep it on their extremity ; but where the 
fame feed fends three or four radicles, thefe all ftruggle fo 
many different ways to rife, and the hulk of the feed is ufually 
torn, by their efforts, into three or four pieces; and every 
radicle carrying its portion on the top, becomes a diftin£t 
plant. It might feem from this, that the feminal lobes were 
neceffary to the growth of the young plant ; but this is not the 
cafe, for if the {talks of the feveral radicles are cut off while 
they adhere to the feed, they thrive not at all the worfe for 
it. 

It is a very fingular circumftance in this plant, that its feeds pro- 
duce fingly feveral young plants. No other vegetable has this 
property. 'Tis true, indeed, that two young hazels have 
been feen to rife from the fame nut -, but then we know very 
well, that nuts have frequently double kernels in the fame 
fhell ; but here the feed is contained fingly in a berry, and, to 
all examination, appears of a fimple uniform ftructure, tho' 
it doubtlefs is compofed according to the number of young 
plants it will produce, of three, four,- or more perfect feeds. 
When the young plant of the Mijletoe feed has freed itfclf from 
the hulk at its end, and raifed itfelf upright, it is found ter- 
minated at the end by a fort of button, like that of other 
young moots, which contain the leaves. This button ftands, 
however, unalter'd al! the firft year, and fometimes all the 
fecond j in the fpring following there appear from the button 
two leaves, and in the alse of thefe leaves there are feen two 
other buttons ; and afterwards there iffue from thefe buttons 
branches terminated ufually by two, but fometimes by three 
leaves. Thefe are the produce of the third or fourth year ; 
all the fucceediug years there are new buttons formed in the 
ake of the leaves, and the branches from thefe expand them- 
felves fo regularly, that very frequently the whole fhrub is of 
a regularly round figure. 

The old leaves become yellow, and fall off, and there come 
no new ones in their places, fo that the old (talks, and confe- 
quently the whole inner part of the plant is naked, and the 
leaves are only found on the circumference growing on the 
young branches. 

It is a remarkable obfervation, that every button of the Mijle- 
toe contains the rudiments of three young branches, and hence 
every knot ought to be furnifned with fix branches ; and this 
would ever be the cafe, but that feveral of the young branches 
die either before, or fooii after their emerging from the but- 
ton. 

Among the other fingularities of this plant, it is alfo worthy 
obfervation, that its ftalks have not that tendency natural to 
thofeofallotherplants, of rifing directly upwards ; fori!" itgrow 
on the under part of a branch of a tree, it fhoots as regularly 
downwards, as it does upwards when it grows from the other 
fide, and this without feeming at all to fuffer by it, or to have 
any inclination to turn upwards. 

Some of the old authors have faid, that the Mijletoe kept its 
leaves all the winter, when it grew on an ever-green tree, but 
that when the leaves fell from the tree it grew on, its leaves 
fell alfo ; but this is erroneous, Mijletoe holding its leaves all 
the year, on whatever tree it grows,, and ftanding unhurt in 
the fevereft winters. 

Mijletoe will grow on all kinds of trees ; but.it does not grow 
on all with the fame ftrength and vigour. The pear* the ap- 
ple, the white thorn, and the lime, are trees it grows on very 
fuccefsfully. The oak, the hazel, and the juniper, are very 
ftarving for it. Mr. Du Hamel could never make it fucceed 
by fowing on the laft of thefe trees ; but it has fometimes been 
found naturally propagated on it, tho' in a ffarving condition. 
It will alfo grow on annual plants, but on thefe it never can 
come to any height, as their ftalks perifhing at the approach 
of winter, the Mijletoe perifhes with them. Mr. Du Hamel 
took great pains to fow and try to raife it on the ground, and 
fucceeded fo well as to make the feeds moot, and their radicles 
grow to fome length ; but finding no proper hold to fix them- 
felves upon, they all pcrifhed ; whence it feems that this is 
abfolutely a parafitical fhrub, and can grow no where but on 
fome other tree. 

The Mijletoe is covered with two barks, an external thin one 
of a greenifh colour, and fomewhat wrinkled and granulated ; 
and under this with a much thicker, of a paler green, and 
fomewhat granulated, and inter fperfed with woody fibres. 
Under this lies the wood, which, when dry, is very hard, 
but has no appearance of any grain, and cuts with equal eafe 
in a longitudinal or tranfverfe direction. The ftalk between 
every two knots is perfectly ftrait, but at the knot it takes great 
inflections. Each of thefe pieces of the ftalk in fome meafure 
reprefents the tibia of the human leg, being a little larger at 
one end than at the other, and always much fmaller in the 
middle than at either extremity. It joins the fucceeding ftalk 
not in the common manner of vegetables, but by a fort of ar- 
ticulation, and has a fort of epiphyfes like the bones. The 
analogy is carried alfo yet farther, in that as in young animals 
the epiphyfes of the bones are all foft and tender, but harden in 



older ones ; fo in this plant the young branches feparate eafify 
at their articulations, but in the old ones thefe are as hard as 
any other part of the ftalk. 

The leaves of Mijletoe are thick without being fucculent, their 
pedicle is very fhort, and there run from it four or fix longi- 
tudinal ribs, which reach the outer end of the leaf without 
making any obfervable ramifications. 

Mijletoe is a very vigorous and lively plant, and is one of thofe 
to which nature has allotted males and females in diftinct plants 
of the fame fpecies, Authors however are not perfectly a- 
greed as to the manner of this. Pliny abfolutely affirms, that 
there are two forts of Mijletoe, the one which bears fruit, and 
the other which never does. And Mr. Edmund Barrell great- 
ly confirms this opinion by his own obfervation, giving an 
account that he raifed four plants of Miptoe from feeds, two 
of which bore fruit, but the other two only flowers. Mr. 
Tournefort, Linnseus, and Boerhaave, however, affirm, that 
the flowers and fruit are not produced in different plants, but 
on the different branches of the fame individual. The matter 
thus remained doubtful till Mr. Du Hamel determined to en- 
quire thoroughly into the truth ; and his obfervations wholly 
confirmed thofe of the antients, and of Mr. Barrell. Nay, 
he adds, that the whole habit of the male and female plants 
of the Mijletoe is fo different, that they areeafily known afun- 
der, without having recourfe to their flowers, or fruit \ and he 
never found, in all his obfervations, fo much as a fingle flower 
on a female plant, or a fingle berry on a male one. 
The buds which contain the male flowers of Mijletoe are 
rounder than thofe which contain the female flowers,, or the 
embryo fruit, and are three times as large. The buds (hew 
themfelves diftindtly on the brandies in autumn, and in De- 
cember they are of a confiderabie fize, tho' not at all in- 
clined to open ; and the female plants are yet full of the ber- 
ries of the former year. The male buds ufually grow three 
and three on the fame pedicle, and they open in February or 
the beginning of March. Their flower is of one regular 
piece, forming a fort of open bell ; it is cut into four parts, 
the notches going down to the middle of the flower, and the 
fegments being fo many half ovals. There are four thick o- 
val bodies, or four granulated (hoots which are attached to 
the inner part of the bell, and which rife over its lips ; they 
are greenifh at firft, but they afterwards become yellow j 
thefe are full of an extremely fine powder : Thefe are truly the 
ftamina of the Mijletoe? and that part of them which to the 
naked eye appears granulated, is by the mierofcope found to 
be formed into a multitude of flight cavities, like thofe of the 
morel. The flowers are placed in clutters foe or {even to- 
gether^ either in the alae of the branches^ or at their extre- 
mities j and having done their office, they fall off in May. 
The female plants have their flowers in the fame places, but 
thefe have only three or four at a joint ; they open at the 
fame time that the male flowers do, on the other plants ; 
When thefe flowers are perfectly opened,- we fee the embryo* 
fruit crowned with four petals, which are planted in a fort of 
cleft that runs all round the fruit, and which becomes more 
and more diftinguifhable as the fruit grows larger. 
Thefe petals are at firft united at their tops, and form a 
fort of cone, but they foon after open and fhew the figure of 
an antique crown j and there is then feen in the middle a 
fort of rough eminence granulated like the peel of an orange, 
and of a brownifh colour. That part of the fruit which is 
below the infertion of the petals grows much fafter than that 
which is above them, fo that when thefe are grown to a con- 
fiderable fize, the petals feem placed merely upon them. 
By the beginning of June almoft all the petals are fallen, but 
the four infertions remain however very diftingui (liable on the 
berry ; and we may obferve on their tops, as they are now 
about as big as a grain of hempfeed, a brown eminence which 
is the remains of the rough protuberance contained within the 
petals ; and, on cutting them, the feed is found in the middle, 
of a greenifh colour ; the berries continue growing all July 
and Auguft, and are ripe in September or October. Mem.; 
Acad. Par. 1740. 
MISOPTOCHOS, the Beggar-hater, an affefted name giveri 
by fome to the gout, a difeafe that feldom invades the poor 
or induftrious. 
MISSA, in the church of Rome. See the article Mass, Cyd. 
MLSSEL-Bi?-d, in zoology, the common Englifh name of the 
larger fpecies of thrufh, called alfo thz Jhrite, and by authors 
the turdus vifcivorus major. It is much larger than any o- 
ther of the thrufh-kind. Its legs and feet are yellow ; its head 
of a brownifh lead colour; and its back, tail, and rump, of 
the fame colour, with an admixture of yellow; but in the fum- 
mer months it a little changes its colour, and becomes more 
grey or of the colour of unripe pickled olives ; its throat, 
breaft and belly, are all variegated with black fpots ; the mid- 
dle of its belly whitifh, and the upper part of its breaft and part 
of its fides and the under feathers of its tail yellowifh. Rafs. 
Ornithol. p. 138. 

It ufually is feen on the top branches of tall oaks, elms, and 
other high trees, and fings very fweetly. It remains the whole 
year with us, and flies fingly, except with its female. It is^ 
the belt of all the kind for the table. 

. § MISSIUA, 
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MISSILIA, among the. Romans, a name given to largeflTes, 
thrown among the people on occafion of games and ihews, 
fuch as fmall gold or filver coins, fweet-meats, and fometimes 
animals, as fneep, oxen, deer, &c. which were let loofe to 
be carried off by rhe people. Hofm. Lex. in voc. 
The word comes from mittere, to throw, or let luofe. 

MISSING Wood, a phrafe ufed among bowlers. See the article 
Bowling. 

MISSION, M'tJP-H among the Romans, a term ufed to fignify 
the emperor's fending to relcue a wounded gladiator from his 
antagonist. The Munerarij or perfons who exhibited the 
games, and likewife the people, ufed to refcue a favourite gla- 
diator. The manner of their fignifying this favour, was pal- 
lice prejfot or with the thumb hid in the palm of the hand. 
However the gladiator was only faved for that time ; whereas 
by the RiuUs he had a free ddcharge. Hoffm. Lex. in voc. 
See the article Rudis. 

MIST (Cycl.) — The bluifli Miff which we fometimes fee on 
our fields and paftures in a morning, though often innocent, 
vet has been in fome places found to be the actual caufc of 
murrain, and other fatal difeafes among the horned cattle. 
Dr. Winklar gives, in the Philofophical Tranfactions, an ac- 
count of a murrain affecting the cattle in Italy and other 
places, which was evidently ken to fpfead itfeif over the 
countries in form of a blue Mifl. Wherever this was perceived, 
the cattle were fure to come home fickj they appeared dull 
and heavy, and refuted their food ; and many of them would 
die in four and twenty hours. Upon diffection there were 
found large and corrupted fpleens, fphacelous and corroded 
tongues ; and in fome places thofe people who were not care- 
ful of tbemfelves in their management of their cattle, were 
infected and died as tall themfelves. The principal caufe of 
this difeafe feemed to be the exhalation of fome unwholefome 
fteams from the earth ; and it was obfervablej that there had 
been three earthquakes in Italy the year before it happened. 
The method of cure which fucceeded heft, was this : As foon 
as any bean; appeared to be fick, they examined the tongue, 
and if aphthie or little blifters were found on it, tbey fcraped 
it with a filver inftrument made with lliarp teeth at the fides, 
till it bled in all thofe parts where the aphthae were ; the blood 
was then wiped away with a cloth, and the whole tongue 
walhed feveral times with vinegar and fait. After this the fol- 
lowing medicine was given internally : Take of foot, brim- 
ftone, gunpowder, and fait, of each equal parts ; mix thefe 
in as much water as will make a mixture thin enough to be 
fwallowed, and let a fpoonlul he given for a dofe three or 
four times a day. The cattle which were in health had this 
medicine given them, as well as the fick ; and the confe- 
quence wasj that very few died in Swillerland, while almoft 
all died in other places. 

It was very remarkable that the contagion, on this occafion, 
feemed to travel flowly and regularly on : It came at the 
rate of about two German miles in twenty-four hours : This 
it kept regularly to during the whole time of its raging, and 
never appeared in very diftant places at the fame time. 
The whole furface of the earth emitting thefe effluvia, no 
cattle efcaped them m the courfe of their way, but thofe which 
were kept within doors at rack and manger fell ill at the fame 
time, and in the fame manner with thofe in the open fields. 
Dr. Slare was of opinion, that it was owing to certain in- 
fects which could not fly fader than at the rate of two German 
miles a day ; and that they travelled regularly, and fpread the 
fnifchief where they paffed ; but there wanted fome judicious 
perfons, verfed in thefe obfervations, to have examined both 
the ftate of the air, and the beafts, on this occafion. Philof. 
Tranf. N°. 145. 

MISURER, in our old writers, an abufe of any liberty of bene- 
fit : As he {hall make fine for his Mifurer. Old. Nat. Br 

By Mifurer, a charter of a corporation may be forfeited 3 fo 
alfo an office, &c Blount, Cnvel, 
MISY, (Cycl.) in natural hiftory, the name of a foffile fub- 
ftance, ufed very frequently by the antients in medicine, and 
fuppofed to be one of their now loft medicines, but errone- 
oufly ; it being ftill very common in the Turkifh dominions, 
and not unfrequently found in the mines at Cremnitz in Hun- 
gary. It is a confidcrably firm fubftancc, tho' of an irregu- 
lar and feemingly not compact texture, and much refembles 
lome of our gaudy marcalites j but that it wants their hard- 
nefs and their weight, and is not inflammable 
It is commonly found in large loofe mates, which are ufually 
broad and flat, and uneven at their edges ; but fometimes it 
confutes whole ftrata, which are continued often for a con- 
fiderable length, but are fcldom of more than three inches in 
thicknefs, and ufually lie like horizontal veins among other me- 
talhc mmerals. It is foft and fmooth to the touch, and may 
be rubbed to pieces between the fingers ; and is both on the 
outhdeand within of a very elegant bright pale yellow, hav- 
ing much the appearance of brafs, when that metal is clean 
and well (toured. Its internal fubftancc feems made up of 
numbers of very bright and fmall molecule, moftly of angu- 
lar ftgures. It ls never covered with any inveftient coat or 
emit ; but when it has lain fome time expofed to the air, it 
becomes of a dufkier colour than before on the furface. It 



will not raifc any effervefcence ■with acid menftrua, and in 
the fire becomes of a deep purple. Water diffolves a very 
confiderable part of its fubftance, and this may afterwards be 
feparated from the liquor by evaporation and cryftallization, 
and appears to be of the fame nature with the common green 
vitripl ; Its cryftals being exactly of the fame figure, and their 
effedt upon a decoction of galls being the lame, initantly turn- 
ing it into ink. It has fo much of the appearance of a ful- 
phureous bodv, that one is furprifed not to find it inflammable. 
Hill's Hift. of Fof. p. 606. 

It is at prefent no where put to any ufe. The antients efteem- 
ed it of the fame nature with the chalcitis, but that it poflefled 
thofe virtues in a more remifs degree ; they had it from M- 
gypt and Cyprus, and ufed it externally in haemorrhages, and 
fome cutaneous eruptions. 

Misv, in botany, a name given by Theophraftus, and all the 
old Greek writers, to a kind of truffle or fubterranean mufh- 
room, of a very delicate flavour. The truffles of Numidia, 
and fome other parts of Africa, were always efteemed fupcrior 
to thofe of any other part of the world. They are called 
terfez, camaha or foma, by fome later writers, and were 
brought to Rome, and fo greatly efteemed, that no difh was 
ranked above them. Thefe were called Libyan truffles by 
the Romans, and they feem to have been the fame with the 
Cyrenian Mijy of the Greeks. It is to be obferved, that 
the Greeks in general, in early times, were very little acquaint- 
ed with the affairs of Africa j and all that they had from this 
part of the world, was faid to come from Cyrene, fome old 
cities of their forefathers being there, and keeping up a 
, friendfhip and traffic with them. The tbyon, a tree crow- 
ing plentifully in almoft all parts of Africa, and which is the 
fame with the citrus of the Romans, was in this manner attri- 
buted to Cyrene, by the fame Theophraftus. And thus, when 
fpeaking of truffles^ he adds, that the Cyrenean Mijy furpaf- 
fed all the other kinds in flavour ; his words ftand at large in 
Athenasus 5 and thence Pliny has taken his account, which he 
clofes in this manner : " The thing which they call Mify, in 
" the province of Cyrene, is of this kind ; but it is more flelhy 
" and of a finer tafte and fmell." This is the fenfeof Pliny, 
as the text {lands in our copies 5 but it is probable that he 
tranflated Theophraftus better than they, at leaft as we know 
that what he fays is not his own, but taken from that author, 
we have a right to underftand it his way, and that is, that 
the roots of this Cyrenean Mijy have a delicate fmell refemb- 
ing that of meat, or flefh newly cut. Pliny, L. iq. c. 3. 
It is very certain, that this Cyrenean Mijy of the old Greeks 
is the fame thing with the delicate African truffle or terfez of 
LeoAfricanus, and the moderns j and Pliny had read fome of the 
antients who were fenfible of this, and has taken from them, 
an account that the African truffles are the fineft in the world ; 
and yet did not perceive, that thefe African truffles were the 
fame with the Cyrenean Mijy, which he immediately after 
mentions from Theophraftus. 

MITE, {Cycl.) in natural hiftory, the name of a fmall animal, 
very well known and found in old cheefe, and in many other 
bodies both recent and rjerifhing; 

To the naked eye the Mites in cheefe appear like moving par- 
ticles of duft, but the microfcope difcovers them to be per- 
fect animals, having as regular a figure and performing all the 
functions of life as perfectly as creatures that exceed them many 
times in bulk. See Tab. of Microfcopical Objects, Clafs 1. 
They are cruftaceous animals, and are ufually tranfparent ; 
the principal parts of them are the head, the neck, and the 
body. The head is fmall in proportion to the body, and has 
a fharp fnout and a mouth that opens and fhuts like a mole's. 
They have two fmall eyes, and are extremely quick-fighted ; 
and when you have once touched them with a pin, you will 
eafily perceive how cunningly they avoid a fecond touch. 
They are of different forts ; for fome of them have fix legs, 
and others have eight. Each leg has fix joints furrounded 
with hairs, and two little claws at the extremity, with which 
it very nicely takes hold of any thing. The hinder part of 
the body is plump and bulky, and ends in an oval form, from 
which there iffue out a few exceeding long hairs. Other parts 
of the body and head are alfo befet with thin and long hairs. 
The males and females are eafily diftinguifbed in thefe little 
animals. The females are oviparous as the loufe and fpider, 
and from their eggs the young ones are hatched in their pro- 
per form, without having any change to undergo afterwards. 
They are however, when firft hatched, extremely minute 5 
and, in their growing to their full iize, they cufr. their fkins 
feveral times. 

Thefe little creatures may be kept alive many months between 
two concave glalfes, and applied to the microfcope at plea- 
fure. They are thus often feen in coitu, conjoined tail to 
tail ; and this is performed by an incredibly fwift motion. 
Their eggs, in warm weather, hatch in twelve or fourteen 
days; but, in winter, they are much longer. Thefe eggs are 
fo fmall, that a regular computation fhews, that ninety mil- 
lions of them are not fo large as a common pigeon's egg. 
Baker's Microfcope, p. 187. 

Mites are very voracious animals ; they not only prey upon 
cheefe, but on all forts of dry'd flefh, fifh, fruits, and feeds j 
afld almoft on all things which have fome degree of moifture, 
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without ever being wet ; and they have often been feen to 
cat one another. Their manner of eating is by tbrufting al- 
ternately one jaw forward and the other backward ; and in 
this manner grinding their food s and after they have done 
feeding, they teem to chew the cud. 

There are feveral lefler diitindiions obfervable in the Mites, 
which are found among different fubftanccs. Thofe in malt- 
duft and oatmeal, are much nimbler than the cheefe Mites* 
and have more and longer hairs. The Mites among figs re- 
femble beetles, and have two feelers at the fnout, and two 
very long horns over them ; thefe have only fix legs, and are 
more fluggifli than thofe in malt-duff;. Thofe found among 
figs had alfo very long hairs, and thofe befet at certain distan- 
ces with other fmaller hairs ; whence Mr. Lewenhoek conjec- 
tures, that thefe longer and larger hairs are jointed at thofe 
places where the fhort ones are found. 
There are a fort of wandering A&tes, found wherever 
there is any thing they can feed on ; thefe are often found 
in form of a white dud, and are not fuipected to be living 
creatures. 

The Mite is an animal very tenacious of life ; it will live 
months without food j and Mr. Lewenhoek had one which 
lived eleven weeks on the point of a pin, on which he had 
fixed it for examining it by his microfcope. Lewenboek's Ar- 
can. Nat. T. 4, p. 368. 

MITELLA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe : The flower is of the roface- 
ous kind, confiding of many petals difpofed in a circular form. 
The piflil arifes from the cup of the flower, and finally be- 
comes a roundifli and pointed fruit, which when ripened fplits 
into two parts, and in fbme degree refembles a mitre, and 
contains ufually roundifli feeds. 

The fpecies of Mitella, enumerated by Mr. Tournefortj are 
thefe : 1. The American Mitella, with fimbriated petals. 2. 
The American Mitella, with whole petals. 3. The great 
American dying Mitella, called Orelland, Jchiotl, and 
Wruow. Tourn. Lift. p. 241. 

Mitella, in furgery, a name given to the fcarf for fufpend- 
ing the arm when injured. 

MITHRIDATES, in natural hiflory, the name of a (lone 
found in fome parts of Perfia, feeming to be the fame as the 
mithridax or mithrax. See the next article. 

MITHRIDAX, in natural hiflory, the name of a gem defcribed 
by Solinus, and mentioned by fome of the later writers, who 
have quoted him, or borrowed from him j but the name is 
not met with in any author earlier than his time. The quali- 
ties he bellows upon it, are the fame with thofe given by 
Pliny to the mithrax ; and as the word mithrax never occurs 
in Solintis, it is highly probable that he means this ftone by 
it. He fays* that when the fun fhines upon the Mithridax, 
it (hews a great many various colours. 
Ifidore fays the fame thing, evidently borrowing the account 
and almoft the words from him. 

Pliny tells us, that the mithrax has the fame quality, and that 
it is in itfelf whitiih. Its name is taken from the Periian 
word' for the fun, and is the fame as gemma fills. Pliny in- 
deed, in the latter end of his book, defcribes a (lone called 
■ folis gemma, without faying that it is the fame with the tm- 
ihrax ; but his accounts in both places agree very well one 
with another ; and the common cuflom of that author of col- 
lecting at large from all the writers of his time, might ealily 
lead him to defcribe a thing twice, which he found in two 
authors called by two different names. 
The mithrax both of Pliny, and all the other antients, is evi- 
dently the opal ; and the Mithridax having no other qualities 
attributed to it, but thofe the opal poffefTes, may be determin- 
ed to be only a corruption of the fame name. 

MITHRAX, in natural hiflory, the name given by Pliny and 
the antients, to a gem found in Perfia, which when held up 
to the fun (hewed many colours. It was probably no other 
than the opal. Hence the barbarous writers of the middle 
ages feem to have taken their account of the Mitbridates, 
See the preceding article. 

MI PRE (Cycl.) — Mitre is ufed by the writers of the Iriili hiflory 
for a fort of bafe money, which was very common there about 
the year 1 270 ; and for thirty years before, and as many after. 
There were befide the Mttre, fevera-l other pieces called ac- 
cording to the figures imprefled upon them, rofaries,- lionades, 
eagles, and by the like names. They were imported from 
France, and other countries, and were fo much below the 
proper currency of the kingdom, that they were not worth fo 
much as a half-penny each. They were at length decry M in 
the year 1300, and good coins (truck in their place. Thefe 
were the mil Irifh coins in which the fcepter was left out. 
They were (truck in the reign of Edward the fou of our 
Henry the Third, and are (till found among the other anti- 
quities of that country. They have the king's head in a tri- 
angle full-faced. The penny, when well preferved, weighs 
twenty-two grains; the half-penny ten grains and a half. 
, Simon's Irifh Coins. 

MITTA, in our old writers, an antient Saxon meafure. Its 
quantity is not certainly known; but it is fa id to be menfura 
decern modiorum, a meafure of ten bufhels. Doom/day. 
Mitta, or Miicha, befides being a meafure for fait and corn, 
is ufed for the place where the caldrons were put to boil fait. 
8 



Calderias quoqite ad fal conficiendum cum protiriis fedibus 
Mitchffi vocantur. Gale's Hill. Brit. 767. Blount. 

MITTENDARII, among the Romans, corrimifEoners Tent in- 
to the provinces by order of the prcrfetlus prestorio, or cap- 
tain of the guards, upon fome public account, as to mfpect 
the behaviour and management of provincial governors, and 
obferve whatever wasamifs ; all which they were to lay be- 
fore the prefect, who had authority to remedy fuch abufes. 
Pitifc. in voc. 

MIT TENDO Manu[criptum pedis finis, In law, a writ judicial, 
directed to the treafurer and chamberlains of the exchequer, 
to fearch for and tranfmit the foot of a fine, acknowledged 
before juftices in eyre, into the common-pleas, Ufc. Reg. 
Orig. 14. Blount. Cowel. 

MITU, or Mitu-Porangu; in zoology, the name of a 
Brafiiian bird of the pheafant-kind, according to Marggrave, 
and the generality of thofe who fpeak of it; but fuppofed 
by Mr. Ray, rather to approach to the nature of the peacock, 
or turkey-cock. 

It is larger than the common Englifh cock, and is all over the 
back, wings, life, of a fine deep black ; but on the belly of 
a partridge-brown ; and has a feries of fine gloffy black fea- 
thers on its head, which it occafionally raifes up into a fort of 
creft. Its beak is very beautiful, broad at the bafe and nar- 
row at the point, and of a fine bright red. Its tail is very 
long, and it can at pleafure raife and expand it like the tur- 
key. It is very eafily tamed, and loves to rooft on trees. 
Its flefll is very fine and delicate; See Tab. of Birds, N°. 24. 
Marggrave's Hlft. Braiil. 

MIXT, in chemiftry. See the article Aggregate. 

MIXTURE {Cycl.) — MrxTiiRA Simplex, jimple Mixture, 
in pharmacy, the name of a form of medicine ufed in the 
prefcriptions of fome modem phyficians. It is made by mix- 
ing ten ounces of the fpiritus theriacalis camphoratus of 'Bates, 
fix ounces of fpirit of tartar, and two ounces of fpirit of vi- 
triol ; thefe are to be fet in a glafs hermetically fealed for 
three weeks that they may be perfectly mixed ; the dofe is a 
dram or thereabouts; Its virtues are, that it refills putre- 
faction, promotes fweat, and is of great fcrvice in malignant 
fevers. See the article Mixture, Cycl. 

MIZNEPHETH, in the jewilh antiquities, a kind of mitre 
worn by the high-pricft. See the article Cidaris. 

MIZQUITL, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for that 
fpecies of the Acacia, or Egyptian thorn, whofe unripe fruit 
affords the infpifTated juice, which is the true fuccus acacise of 
the {hops, and whofe gum, naturally flowing from the 
trunk and branches, is the true gum arabic. Hernand, p. 59. 
Dale Pharm. p. 343. 

MNEME-CEPHALICUM Balfamw, h the name of a famous 
compound balfam'j faid to have been purchafed from a certain 
Englifh phyfician by Charles Duke of Burgundy, at the price 
of ten thoufand florins. Some who have been very lavifh 
in its praifes have affirmed, that it has a power of pre- 
ferving in the mind the remembrance of all things that are 
pall ; but this Teems ftretching the praife of it a little too far.- 
It is' prepared in the following manner : Take of the juices of 
the leaves of baum, and bafil juices, of the flowers of tama- 
rifk lillies, primrofes, rofemary, lavender, borrage, and broom^ 
of each two ounces ; of lillies of the valleys roles, and vio- 
lets, each one ounce ; of cubebs, cardamoms, grains of para- 
dife, and yellow launders, carpobalfamum, florcntine iris,; 
faftron, favory, piony-flowers, and thyme, of each half art 
ounce ; of liquid ftorax, ftorax-calamita, oppoponax, bdellium, 
galbanum, gum ivy, and labdanum, of each fix drams ; roots 
of long birth-wort and piony, and oil of turpentine, fpikenard, 
coftus, juniper, bays, maftich, ben, and fpike, of each five 
drams. The dry ingredients are to be beaten to powder, 
then mixed with the reft, and a fuffkient quantity of water 
being added the whole is to be diftilled by an alembic, and) 
the oil carefully feparated from the water. The method of 
ufing it is this : The firft two months the pafiVes of the 
ears and noftrils are to be anointed with the bignefs°of a pea- 
of it every day ; then for two months longer, the fame is to 
be repeated every third day ; after this, it is to be ufed once a 
week, then once a fortnight, till a year is expired ; and after 
this it is to be ufed once in two months for the fucceeding 
years. This is the account of Sennertus. Senmrt. Pradf! 

L. 1. c. 5. 

MNEMONIC Tables. Among the artifices to affift the me- 
mory, this is one of great ufe. 

Mnemonic Tables exhibit in a regular manner", what is to be 
remembred of the fame fubject. And altho' the fciences 
ought to be taught in a fcientifical manner, as much as pof- 
fible, and that every thing mould be fo placed as to be in- 
telligible and demonftrable from what has preceded it ; yet 
tables ought not to be rejected, as they are helps to retain 
the doctrines of which the mind has had fufficient evidence ". 
In fuch tables the properties of things are to be expreffed 
eoncifely ; illuftrations and demonftrations fhould be left out, 
as the propofition ought to have been made fufficiently clear 
and certain, before it is regiftred in the table. Hence the 
contents of fuch tables ought only to be the definitions, and 
the propofitions relative to the fubject. If a fubject require a 
long table, this may be fubdivided into fmaller ; by making 
firft a table of the moft general heads, and referring frora 
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each of thefe heads to a Separate table ; by this means the or- 
der and connexion of the* whole will be preferved. Such ta- 
bles would produce a local and artificial memory, of great 
life to the retention and recollection of things. They would 
greatly facilitate a dirtine! view of the properties of their fub- 
jeefs, and facilitate recapitulation. Befides, as the exprcl- 
iions ufed in fuch tables ought to be very concife, fo as jure to 
be fufficient to excite the idea of the object to be remembered, 
foon after that idea has been acquired ; after fome time a cer- 
tain obfeurity will be found in perilling the tables, which will 
Etve us timely warning that our ideas begin to fade, and that 
fhey ought to be renewed. And this may be done without 
much trouble, if not too long delayed b .— [ a Wolf. Pfycol. 
Empir. §. 200. not. p. 140. b Vid. Tabul. Mnem. Con- 
ftraft. & ul" us a P* Wolf. Horx fubfeciv. Marburg. An. 1730. 
Trim, JEiiiv. p- 468. feq.] 

MNIUM, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of mofles, 
the characters of which are thefe : It has heads of two diffe- 
rent kinds, the one fort naked and dufty, having no calyptra 
or other covering; the others are regular capfules, like thofe 
of the hypnurn and bryum, containing a fine powder, and 
covered with a calyptra or hood. This diverlity in the fruc- 
tification diftinguim.es the Mnia from all the other mpfies ; 
but thefe diverfly conftrucLed heads are in fome fpecies found 
on the fame plants; in others, on different ones of the fame fpe- 
cies, as the male and female Mowers are in hemp, mercury, and 
many other of the larger plants. The italics which fupport the 
membranaceous heads are long, and naked ; thofe which iup- 
port the naked heads, are in fome naked, in others covered 
with leaves ; but they are in all fhorter than the others. See 
Tab. of Mofles, N°. 7. Dillen. Hilt. Mofc. p. 230. 
It is the general opinion, that the fine powder inclofed in the 
capfules of the hypnurn and bryum, is of the nature of the 
farina feecundans of the flowers of plains, and ferves to 
impregnate the buds or young fhoots in the alse of the leaves, 
which are the female part of the fructification in this clafs of 
plants j and in this fenle the membranaceous heads of the 
Mnia contain a like farina, which impregnates the globules 
in thefe naked heads, and qualifies them for ailing as feeds or 
young plants ; but all this is rather hypothefis and conjecture 
than obfervation; tho' Dillenius does fuppofe he has feen the 
germination from the globules oi the dulty heads in one fpe- 
cies of the Mnium. Haller fays, that thefe dulty heads arc 
only fo many congeries of young plants when viewed with 
good glafles, and that therefore the Mnium is not properly a 
genus of plants, but fhor.Sd be referred to the bryums, to 
which it belongs. All this however is yet but lightly founded, 
and the more natural opinion fecms to be that ot fuppofing 
the powder in the capfules of all the mofles a true feed, not a 
farina. Haller. Helvet. p. 8x. See the article Moss. 
There are properly two orders of the Mniums. Thofe of the 
firft order ate erect ; thofe of the latter procumbent, or creep- 
ing. Of the firft order there are four known fpecies : 1 . The 
common narrow and ihort-leav'd Mnium : This is a very 
imall mofs, it grows in tufts, and produces ftalks from a third 
of an inch to an inch in length ; from thefe in March and 
April there are produced dully or naked heads, of the fize of 
poppy feeds. Thefe foon ripen and ihed their duff; but the 
membranaceous capfules arrive at their maturity more flowly, 
and retain their perfect ftate much longer : thefe are much 
lefs frequent than the dulty naked heads, but they ufually 
grow upon the fame ftalks. 2. The transparent mother of 
thyme leaved Mmum : This feldom rifes to more than an inch 
in height, and is very common about the bottoms of rocks 
and roots of trees. 3. The common large upright and forked 
hog Mnium; This is three inches high in a flourishing ftate, 
and has all its branches bifurcated : It is common in boggy 
places. 4, The greater bog Mmum, with many heads : 
This is lefs branched than the former, and has very numerous 
dufty heads. 

Of the creeping or procumbent Mniums, there are only three 
known fpecies : 1. The tranfparent trichornanes-Ieaved Mnium, 
with uncut leaves : This is a very elegant plant, and is com- 
mon in boggy places. 2. The transparent trichpmanes-Iike 
Mnium, with divided leaves : This is common about Hamp- 
ftead and Highgate. And, 3. The lichen-leaved Mnium ; 
This grows in fhady places, and has the dufty heads at the 
extremities of the leaves. 

MOAR-Locre, in hufbandry, a term ufed to exprefs a peculiar 
diftemperature of corn, generally comprehended under the com- 
mon term of a blight. In this cafe the earth finks away from 
the roots of the corn, and leaves the plant Handing in great 
part above ground with naked roots ; thefe being too weak 
to fupport the ftalks, the plants fall and the ears become light. 
This is a diftemperature peculiar to corn growing on light and 
loofe lands. TW/VHoriehoeing Hufbandry. 
The remedy is this : Turn a (hallow furrow againfl: the rows, 
when they are itrong enough to bear it, and the mold is fine 
and dry, the motion of the ftalks with the wind will draw 
in this loofe powder, and it will f preac i itfelt" equally among 
all the plants of the row, tho' it be triple or quadruple. It 
is eafy to fee that this remedy is only pradicable in the method 
of the horfehoeing hufbandry ; for in the common way of low- 
ing, there is no means of relief in this cafe. And in acneral, 
Sui'PL. Vol. If. 
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the horfehoeing hufbandry prevents the falling of the wheat, 
the ftalks never drooping fo abfolutely in the drill'd wheat as 
they do in that fown in the common way. 

MOARING, at fea. See the article Mooring, Cyd, 

MOBILES, in the antient mufic, wfes an appellation given to 
the two intermediate chords of a tetrachord ; becaule their 
variations produced the different genera and fpecies of mufic 3 . 
They were called by the Greeks wwrot, or kh^wivi b . — [» Vid. 
Phil. Tranf. N°. 481. p. 270, 271. b Watlis's Append, ad 
Ptol. Harm. p. 159. J 

MOCHLICA, a term by which fome authors call the violent or 
draftic purges. 

MOEHRINGIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants 
defcribed by Linnseus ; the characters of which are thefe : 
The perianthium Hands expanded, and is compofed of four 
leaves of a lanceolated figure. The flower is compofed of 
four petals of an oval figure not indented at the ends, and 
fmaller than the fegments of the cup. The ftamina are eight 
capillary filaments; the antheras are Ample ; the germen of 
the piftil is globofe ; the ftyles are two, they are ereift, and of 
the length of the ftamina ; the ftigraata are Ample. The 
fruit is a globofe capfule, compofed of four valves, but having 
only one cell in which are feveral feeds, convex on one fide 
and angular on the other. Lt?inaiQcn. PI. p. 167. 

MOCHUS, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for the 
orobus or bitter vetch. Dodonseus, among others, calls it by 
this name. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

MOCK-Bird 3 the name ot an American bird of the merula 
kind, and very much approaching to the ca:ruleus or blauvo- 
gel. It is ot die fize of the common lark : Its beak is fhort, 
and ftrait ; its tail very long; and its whole body of a very 
fine deep blue. Ray's Ornith. p. 142. 

MocK-Lead, in mineralogy, a name given by the Englifh, 
writers to a fort of foffil, called alio blende and galena. It' 
has very much the appearance of an ore of lead, being bright 
and glolly, of a bluilh black colour, and plated ; but on 
trial it is found to yield very little or none at all of that 
metal. 

M ODER AT A Mifericordia, in law, a writ that lies for him 
who is amerced in a court-baron, or other court not of record, 
for any tranfgreilion, beyond the quality or quantity of the of- 
fence. It is directed to the lord of the court, or his bailiff, 
commanding them to take a moderate amercement of the 
party. This writ is founded upon Magna Charta. 
If a man be amerced in a court-baron, on prefentment by the 
jury, where he did not any trefpafs, he fhall not have this 
writ, unlefs the amercement be exceulve and outrageous : 
And if the fteward of the court, of his own head, will a- 
merce any tenant or other perfon without caufe, the party 
ought not to fue for this writ of Moderata Mifcricordia if 
he be dift rained for that amercement ; but he fhall have ac- 
tion of trefpafs. New. Nat. Br. 167. 

When the amercement which is fet on a perfun is affeered by 
his peers, this writ pf Moderates Mijericordies doth not lie; 
for then it is according to the Itatute 10 Edw. II. 

MODERATOR {Cyd.) — Moderator-.R/»£, in anatomy, is' 
ufed by Valfalva for that ring which the mufcles of the 
eye make round the optic nerve, at the bottom of the orbit. 
Be alledges, that the exterior fibres of thefe mufcles which 
rife from the nerve, muft fhorten it when they contract, and 
when the interior fibres act they mult comprefs it ; fo that 
thefe different fibres of the mufcles aft'eci the nervous fluid 
here very differently. 

Valfalva alio defcriaes fuch another ring made round the mo- 
tory nerves of the ewe ; but acknowledges, that it is neither 
fo remarkable nor aiftin<£t as the former. Med. Elf. Edinb. 
abr. Vol. 2. p. 410, 4^1. 

MODERN- Mufic, Mufica modems, may be divided into two 
parts : Firft, Antique- Moderna, which is generally a ferious 
fort of mufic, conlifiing of many parts; and which has been 
in ufe from Guido's time, to the beginning of the laft cen- 
tury. Secondly, the Modern which has been ufed in this and 
the laft century : It is very different from the Antiquo^Moder- 
na, being brifker, lighter, gayer, and more fprightly. 

MODIOLI, ia natural hiilory, a name given by fome authors 
to the trochitffl or angle joints of the rays of the petrified 
magellanic ftar-fifh, which when connected in numbers to- 
gether form that fofEl called entrochus. Others alfo have 
ufed this word Modiolus to exprefs the compound body, or 
entrochus itfeif. Tho' the general form of the trochleas be 
thin and flat, yet they are fometimes found confiderably thick; 
and tho' the entrochi or compound Modioli are ufually fo many 
cylinders of equal diameter in all parts, yet there are fometimes 
found fuch as are thick in the middle,, and thence gradually 
taper to each end ; fome alfo are compofed of joints, each of 
this form ; thefe differ very greatly from the common kind, 
and inftead of confifting of a number of little wheels are 
made up of a feries of little barrels, joined, as it were, end to 
end. 

Among large quantities of thefe fome are found ornamented 
with what naturalifts call the fummitates or faftigia, which 
are long and flender pieces, and have a little button at the 
tap. 

R . A!> 
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All entrochi have a central cavity, or hollow, running thro' 
the whole length; and they are of different fpecies, according 
to authors, as this cavity differs in fize and figure. It is 
fometimes a mere point in the center of the ftone, and fome- 
times takes up a third part or more of its bulk. In (bme places 
there are indeed found entrochi which are perfectly hollow, 
being only a thin cruft ; of thefe, fome are perfectly fmooth 
and even on the furface, and others are in the common way, 
made up of rings, or marked with deep circular furrows. The 
hole in thofe Modioli which arc thicker, is fometimes round, 
fometimes formed like a cinquefoil-leaf ; but this laff is more 
rarely met with, and is called by fome of the later writers on 
foflHs, entrocho-ajieria, the ftarry cntrochus, to diftinguith it 
from the common kind. The roots, as they are called, of the 
entrochi have very often a configuration which leads to this i 
they have ufually five feet, and from each foot there palles in- 
wardly a little furrow to the top of the Hone. This may very 
Well give birth to the five enlargements of the central hollow 
in the others, and make them entroxho-sfieriee. 1 here is a 
fcarce fpecies found fometimes on Mendip-hills, which has i\x 
hollows inlfead of the five of the other, and thefe all terminate 
in angles, fo that the whole is a fexangular hollow, whereas 
the cinqucfoil inlets are ufually round as the leaf whofe name 
they bear, tho' fome few of them have fharp angles. Phil. 
Tranf. N\ 129. 

'I he joints and lockets by which the entrochi are joined toge- 
ther are very various, for as feveral rays (hooting trom a cen- 
ter mull of neceffity have confiderable widenefles between 
them, as they pafs toward the circumference, according to 
the bignefs ; fo to fill up thofe wide (paces in fome, between 
two rays there iffues from the center a third ray, which palles 
as the others to the circumference of the ffone. Some have 
their rays gently widening from the center all the way to the 
circumference : In fome, between two forks, made by a ray 
that parted fingle from the center but divides afterwards, 
there rifes alfo a little ray which runs to the circumference : 
And fome others are ramofe, having a trunk rifing from the 
center, with three, four, or five branches, running to the 
circumference : Some alfo are fmcoth half way of the ftone 
from the center, and have a circle of fmall rays near the cir- 
cumference ; and fome are perfectly fmooth, and have no rays 
at all. Thefe are ufually very thick, and are joined together 
in the entrochus after this manner : One trochite, or iimple 
modiolus, a little within the outer circle, in the upper and 
lower parts, where the rays ufe to be, has round inlets or 
fockets confiderably deep, fo that only a thin tympanum hin- 
ders the trochite from being hollow at this width all through ; 
and in the middle of this tympanum there is a hole as in the 
other trochitse, which is fometimes round, and fometimes 
of a pentangular figure. The trochites that anfwer this, 
have fmooth joints on both fides, without any fkrew-like 
ridges entering into thefe fockets, thofe joints being hollow 
alfo; and fo other trochitse with fockets come on again 
upon thefe; and thus the entrochus is made up. Some of 
thefe Modioli have both fockets and rays, and fome have a 
fockct alone on one fide, and rays without a focket on the 
other. Finally, fome are perfectly fmooth, only that a fmall 
ridge runs round them, a little within the outer circle, which 
enters into a fmall furrow anfwering to it ; and fome are 
fmooth and joined only fir harmonium. Some of the trochita: 
hold of an equal thicknefs from the center to the Circum- 
ference, and others are confiderably thick at the circum- 
ference, and thence grow gradually thinner to the central ca- 
vity, at the verge of which, all round, they make a fort of 
edge. Thefe have concavities on both fjies, to which convexi- 
ties in the adjoining trochitrc anfwer :' Some hold of an equal 
thicknefs half way from the circumference toward the center 
of the Hone, but they then grow thin, and continue fo to the 
very verge of the cavity. 

Befldethe generality of thefe trochitse which are round,thereare 
others found which are of an oval figure, fome rounded at the 
ends; and fome pointed ; thefe have their central cavity as 
well as the others, and fome have it very fmall, others very 
large. In thefe it is always oblong, according to the fhape of 
the ftone, not round, as in the round ones. Thefe ufually 
are not joined in the cntrochus by means of rays, hut have a 
ridge running all along the verge' in one, which is received 
into a furrow in the other. Some of thefe joints are fhaped 
with a double oval, the oval of the upper part of them Handing 
contrary to the oval in the lower : in others, the ovals do net 
ftand fo entirely oppofite one to another, but only the oval 
in the upper part feenis a little wrefted from the dircfl line of 
the oval of the lower part, fo that they ftand bendwife to 
each other, and make up a figure like a St. Andrew's crofs. 
There are entrochi made up in this manner, and it is in ge- 
neral obferved, that molt of the oval entrochi grow crooked 
and twilling. Thefe oval ones are found lefs frequently in 
the entrochus flute, than in the fingle trochites ; but they are 
fometimes met with, and are liable to all the accidents in fi- 
gure and furface of the common round ones. The obfer- 
vations of the manner of joining of the feveral trochita; into the 
entrochus, and of the rays and fpaces, with the manner of 
filling- up the latter, and the various divarications of the for- 
mer, area very pleading obligation; but it is neccflary, in 



many cafes, to have recourfe to the afliftance of glaffes for the 
perfectly underflanding them, the naked eye loling a great 
part of the ftructure. 
MODIRA Kaniram, in botany, a name given by fome authors 
to the tree, whofe wood is the lignum colubrinum, or fnake- 
wood of the fhops. Hort. Malah. vol. 8. p. 47. 
MODULUS of the logarithmic Syjlem. See the article Loga- 
rithm. 
MOFFAT Waters, mineral waters of confiderable efficacy at 
Moffat, in the county of Annandale. They arife from two 
fprmgs on the declivity of a hill, which yield about 1360 gal- 
lons of water daily. Thefe waters have a fulphureous tafte, and 
fmell of the walhings of a gun-barrel ; their colour is milky 
or bluifh. The feafon for ufmg them is between the middle 
of April and the end of September ; but they may be drank 
all winter, and if the rains be moderate, the ftrength of the 
water is not found to be impaired. The water of the upper 
fpring being too foul for drinking, is made ufe of for 
bathing, and is, for this purpofe, made fomewhat warmer 
than tepid. The quantities of water ufually drank are pretty 
large, exceeding fometimes a gallon. It is ufual to join pur- 
gatives, and that in great dofes, frequently repeated with the 
ufe of the waters ; but this is thought unjuftifiable by fome K 
The water is alterant and diuretic. Its purging is owing to 
the large quantities drank, or to fome fingularity in the con- 
ftitution, as a weak ftate of the ftomach and interlines. Few 
medicines are faid to be fuperiorto thefe waters indiforders of 
the ilomach and bowels. It has alfo proved ufeful in nephri- 
tic, nervous, and hyfteric colics, melancholy, barrennefs, 
female weaknelfes and diforders, as alfo in old gleets, either 
natural, or caufed by venereal diforders. In rheumatic and 
fcorbutic complaints it is advantageous, and in cutaneous 
eruptions. It is faid feldom to fail in fcrophulous diforders b . 
This water gives no marks of a chalybeat nature with galls, 
nor of acidity with tincture of rofes, or fyrup of violets, nei- 
ther does it produce any effervefcence with oil of tartar per de- 
hquium, or fpirit of fal ammoniac. It feems to contain a fub- 
til volatile fulphur, but in fmall quantity, fince it foon lofes 
its remarkable fmell and tafte, when expofed to the air, and 
that acid liquors can neither feparate nor precipitate it. Upon 
evaporation there is found a dirty fait mixed with earth. 
This fait feerhs not to be nitre, nor fal ammoniac, but com- 
mon fait, and by a flow evaporation of a folution of fea fait, 
cryftals not unlike thofe of the fad of Moffat water have been 
obtained . — [» Medic. Elf. abr. vol. 1. p. gg. i> Ibid. 
p. 101. e Ibid. p. 103. feq. where other experiments on 
thefe waters may be feen.J 

MOGORIN, in botany, a name given by the Portuguefe to an 
Indian or Chinefe flower, growing on a fmall fhrub. It is of 
a wonderful white colour, and not unlike the gin-feng, only 
that it abounds more with leaves, and fmells much fweeter; one 
fingle flower filling a whole houfe with its odoriferous effluvia. 
On this account the Chinefe put a high value upon it, and 
carefully defend the fhrub it grows on from the inclemency of 
the winter, by covering it with vafes provided on purpofe. 
Hofm. Lex. in voc. 

MOHAUKS Corn, in botany, a name given hy the Indians to 
a peculiar fort of the maiz, or Indian corn. It is moft fre- 
quent in the more northerly parts of America. The general 
time of lowing the maiz in Virginia and other places, is in 
the end of April ; but this Mohauk kind need not be fown be- 
fore June, and yet will come well to maturity before the win- 
ter. The ftalks of this kind are fllorter than thofe of the 
common fort. The ears alfo are fhorter, and grow nearer 
the ground, and the corn is generally of various colours. Phil. 
Tranf. N '. 142. 

MOIRE, in conchyliology, the mohair fiiell, a name given by 
the French virtuofi to a peculiar fpecies of voluta, which 
feems of a clofely and finely reticulated texture, and refembles 
on the furface a piece of mohair, or a very clofe filk-worms 
web. See the article Voluta. 

MOISTURE {Cycl.)— The Moijlure of the air has confiderable 
effects on the human body. For the quantity and quality of 
the food, and the proportion of the meat to the drink, being 
given, the weight of a human body is lefs, and confequently 
its difcharges greater in dry weather than in wet weather ; 
which may he thus accounted for : The Moijlure of the air 
moiftens the fibres of the (kin, and leffens perfpiration, by 
leffening their vibratory motion. When perfpiration is thus 
leffened by the Moijlure of the air, urine, indeed, is by 
degrees increafed, but not equally. See Dr. Bryan Robinfon's 
Dill', on the Food and Difcharges of human Bodies, p. 68. 
feq. 

Hence we learn, that to keep a body of the fame weight in 
wet weather as in dry, either the quantity of food muft be 
leffened, or the proportion of the meat to the drink increafed ; 
and both thefe may be done by leffening the drink, without 
making any change in the meat. 

MOLA, (Cycl.) a mole, or falfe conception, in medicine, is a 
membranaceous and fibrous concretion in the womb, contain- 
ing ufually a large quantity of coagulated or thick blood. This 
is fometimes produced alone in the uterus, fometimes at the 
fame time with a regular fcetus. There are many origins to be 
afligned to thefe concretions, but the mod ufual feems to be 

the 
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the leaving behind of part of the fecundines after abortion. In 
young people thefe are lefs dangerous, and fuldom remain in 
the womb more than a year, but in older perfons they fome- 
times remain many years, and at length often occaiion the 
death of the perfon. When they are produced in the womb 
at the fame time with a regular fcetus, they ufually deprive it 
of part of its nutriment, and occaiion falle pains, and many 
irregular complaints, during the time of geitation ; but thefe 
ufually are attended with fewer accidents at the time of deli- 
very than when the fame fubftances are produced alone in the 
womb. The German writers of wonders give accounts of 
thefe concretions being living animals, armed with claws and 
beaks, or wide mouths, and destroying the foetus when they 
are in the womb at the fame time with one; but thefe are 
idle reports, and are to be looked upon in the lame light with 
the hiitories of Sooterkins. Junk. Confp, Med. p. 721. 
The figns of a Mole in the uterus are very dubious, and dur- 
ing the firft months of geitation, it is fcarce poflible to diftin- 
guifh it from a genuine foetus ; but after this, if the fymptoms 
qf pregnancy go on, and there is no motion perceived at a 
time when the fcetus ought to ftir, it is fhrewdly to be fu- 
ipedted that this is the caie ; and this becomes the more evi- 
dent, if after this time there come on irregular and uncertain 
discharges of blood from the uterus, at different times ; in 
this cale there is alio ufually fo great a fkcciduy in the liga- 
ments of the uterus, that it does not retain us place in the 
body ; but when the perfon turns in bed, is plainly felt fal- 
ling like a dead weight from one fide of the abdomen to the 
other. It is alfo obferved, that in thefe cafes j tho' the belly fwells 
as much as when there is a genuine fcetus!, yet it is not fo 
regularly rounded before, but is flatter at the middle, and 
mote turgid toward the fides, fo that the burthen teems carried 
on one or the other fide, or partly in both, while the middle 
remains empty. There is always in this cafe alfo a fenfation 
of a weight on the lower part of the abdomen, greater by much 
than in the cafe of their being really a child there. At the 
regular time of delivery, the caie becomes much plainer than 
before ; for there then come on either no pains at all, or thole 
which come are flight and inconiiderable, very irregular in 
their periods and returns, and by no means furficient for the 
exclulion of a fcetus* When the Mole happens at the fame 
time with the foetus', it is feldom to be difcovered till the time 
of delivery, or if it be found out fooner, there can be nothing 
done till both that arid the fcetus are excluded ; after this the 
womb is to be very carefully cleanfed, as in abortions. At 
other times, when the cafe is obvious, that there is a Mole 
without any foetus, the common forcing medicines are to be 
given for feveral days every month, about the time of the pe- 
riodic returns of the raenles ; and if thefe do not bring it away. 
recourfe is to bq had to the hand of the midwife. Junker's 
Confp. Med. p. 723. 

We find a very lingular inftance in Kerkring^ of a Mole, in 
which achild was enclofed. The whole was declared a falfe 
conception, and might have been facrificed as fuch, had not 
fome perfon prefent obferved Something itir within it, and, 
on the opening it, taken out the living child. Kerkring, 
Specil. Anat. 
M°*-a> in zoology, the name of a fifh commonly called in 
Englifb, the fun fjb. It -Is- of a very lingular figure". Its body is 
broad and ihort, and its hinder extremity is terminated by a 
circular fin, which ferves it for a tail ; fo that it looks like the 
head of a large fifh fever'd from its body ; it is frequently of 
two foot in length, and fometimes very much exceeds that 
fize, growing even to two hundred weight. It has no fcales, 
but is cover'd with a hard, harfh, and rough fkin. Its back 
is black, and its belly white ; the fides are of a middle colour 
between both. Its back afad belly both terminate in a narrow cage. 
Its mouth is very fmall for the fize of the fifh, andj when open, 
is round. Its jaws are hard, and edged like a knife within ; ex- 
ternally they are rough, as if befet with feyeral rows of fmall 
teeth. The head does not at all project from the reft of the 
body. The eyes are very fmall. It has only one pair of fins, 
which arc fituated hear the gills, which are only two elliptic 
holes covered with their proper merhbranes. Its flefh is very 
fott, and its bones are all grifly and tender. The fkin fticks 
very firmly to the flefh, and is not eafily taken off. It is 
caught in the Mediterranean, and fometimes in the Britim feas, 
See I ab.ofKifhes,N°. 27. militgbby's Hift. Pifc. p. 151. 
MOLAGO Cadi, in botany, a name by which fome authors 
have called the plant which produces the common black pep- 
per. Hort. 'Mai. vol. 8. p. 23. 
MOLANGA, in botany, a name given by fome authors to the 
plant which produces the common black pepper. Pifi. 
Mant. Arom. p. 492. 
MOLARES Denies {Cyc}.)— Thefe are twenty in number, 
five being placed on each fide of both jaws, immediately after 
the canini. The two firft in each row are fmall, the two 
next larger, as is alfo the laft, which appears very late, and 
is often wholly wanting. The Molares have been, accord- 
ing to this difference in their fize, diftinguifhed into fmall 
grinders, large grinders, and denies fapientia, or the teeth of 
wiidom, fo called, becaufe they feldom appear till peopl 
arrived at years of difcretion. 

The bodies of the Mchresm general are very thick, {hort, 
and irregularly cylindrical, or rather with four fides, a little 
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rounded, and terminated by a broad end, more or lefs filled; 
with obtufe points, cut, in fome meafure, like ib many 
diamonds. The name of crown is alfo frequently given to 
the bodies of thefe teeth, from fome fort of refemblance they 
are fuppofed to have to it. In the two fmall Molares, the 
crown is lefs than in the others, and often not fo large as 
the bodies of the canini : they have ufually but two points. 
In the two large Molares, the crown has a much greater ex- 
tent, and the points are three, four, or five in number. The 
fifth grinder, or dens fapientiee, has ufually a crown much 
like the two former, but commonly more rounded, and 
with fewer points. The roots of the Molares are long, and 
more or lefs flat ; in fome fingle, in others two, three, or 
four, and fometimes, but rarely, five in number; fometimes 
all thefe roots are diftinc~t, fometimes they are wholly united, 
and fometimes they are united only in part ; they are generally 
ftrait, and at a greater diftance from one another at their ex- 
tremities than at the crown of the tooth. The roots of the 
fmall grinders appear often fingle, without being fo in reality ; 
for in examining them narrowly, they are found to have two 
roots united, or foldered together ; and fometimes all the di- 
flin&ion that appears, is in their having two feparate points. 
The great Molares have commonly feveral roots, the firft 
three, and the fecond four ; or fometimes, the firft four, and 
the fecond five ; but thefe numbers are variable. The roots 
are fometimes all perfectly diftinct, and fometimes they are 
partly diftin£t, and partly united in the fame tooth in different 
degrees ; and in fome fubjccls, one or more of .their points 
are bent outward, inward, or in other directions ; and it is 
not always that more roots are met with in the upper teeth 
than in the lower. The fifth grinder has often but one root, 
and that is fometimes very fliort, and fometimes remarkably 
long. It is common to meet with this tooth in grown perfons 
almoft wholly hid in its focket., and it has, in thefe cafes, but 
a very fmall opening for it to appear at. In all the Me- 
lares, near the collar, the roots, be they ever fo many, meet 
and unite into one body. Win/low's Anatomy, p. 43, 
Molares, in the natural hiftory of the ancients, the name for 
the compound mineral bodies we now call pyrites and mar- 
cafites. See the articles Pyrites, and Marcasite. 
MOLDAVJCAj in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe : The flower coniifts of one leaf, 
and is of the labiated kind. The upper lip is fomewhat 
arched, bifid at the extremity, and turned upwards j the rower 
one is alfo bifid, and both of them terminate in marginated 
edges, refembling the mouth of fome animal. The cup is tubu- 
lated, and ufually divided into two unequal lips. The piftil 
arifes from this, and is fixed in the manner of a nail to the 
hinder part of the flower, and furrounded by four embryos, 
which ripen into oblong feeds, and are contained in the cup 
of the flower. 

The fpecies oiMoldavna, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The blue-flowered betony-leaved Moldavica. 2. The 
white-flowered betony-leaved Moldavica. 3. The betony- 
leaved Moldavica, with flefh-colouied flowers : And 4. The 
ftrong-fcented trefoil Moldavica of America, called by fome, the 
balm of Gilead plant, from its fmell. Town. Inft. p. 184. 
MOLE, Talpa, in zoology. See the article Talpa, 
Mole, Mela, in medicine. See the article Mola. 
Mcle-HHIs. Thefe little hillocks of earth are a very great 
prejudice to the pafture lands, not only in wafting fo much 
of the land as they cover, but in hindering the fcythe in mow- 
ing. In the weft of England they ufe a peculiar inftrument 
for the breaking up of thefe ; it is a flat board, very thick, 
and of about eight inches in diameter, into which there is 
fattened a perpendicular handle of three or four foot long. It 
has four broad and Iharp iron teeth at the front, which rea- 
dily cut through the hill, and fpread the earth it confifts of; 
and behind there is a large knob, proper for breaking the 
clods with, if there are any. Some ufe a fpade, or other com- 
mon inftrument, in the place of this, but not fo well. There 
is, however, a much better inftrument even than this, for 
deftroying thefe hills, where they are in very great numbers. 
This is a kind of horfe machine; it has a lharp iron about 
three foot over, and with a ftrong back. It is about four or 
five inches broad, and has two long handles for a horfe to be 
harneffed to, and a crofs bar of iron to ftrengthen it at the 
bottom of the handles, reaching from the one handle to the 
other. The middle of this erofs bar is furnifhed with one, 
two, or more, fharp pieces of iron, like fmall plow-iharcs, 
to cut the Mole-bills into two, three, or more parts. The 
iron behind is of a femicircular figure. A fingle horfe is ha'r- 
nefs'd to this machine, and a boy muft be employed to drive 
it, and a man to hold and guide it ; the lharp irons or fhares 
are the firft things that meet the hill, they run through it, 
break its texture, and cut it into feveral parts, and the circu- 
lar iron following immediately behind them, cuts up the 
whole by the roots, and leaves the land level. This inftru- 
ment will deftroy as many Mole-hills in one day as a common 
labourer can in eight, and would be of very great advantage 
to the kingdom, if brought into general ufe. Mortimer's 
Hufbandry, p. 331. 

It is to be obferved, that this leaving a naked fpace in the 
place of every hill, it will be neceflary to go over the land, 
and fow them with hay-feed, other wife thefe fpots will want 

the 
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the produce of grafs the firft years. The farmers in fome parte 
of England are not willing to deftroy the Mole-bills, but let 
them ftand from year to year, fuppofing that they get fome 
ground by them ; but the advantage by this means is fo little 
that it does not ballance the unfightlinefs and damage to the 
mowing. 
MohE-Cridet. See the article Gryllotalpa. 
MQLJLS-Camca, in anatomy, a name given by Vefalius, and 
others, to a mufcle, called by Winflow, Albinus, and others, 
the complexus* Spigelius calls it the Camea Moles Trigemino 
adjun&a. See the article Complexus, 
Moles Camea Labia formans, in anatomy, a name given by 
Fallopius to the mufcle called by Albinus orbicularis oris, 
and by Cowpc-r conJlriStor labiorum. 
MOLLE, in botany, the name of a genus of plants : The cha- 
racters of which are thefc : The flower is of the rofaceous 
kind, or com poled of a number of petals arranged in a circu- 
lar form ; the piftil finally becomes a fruit refembling a grain 
of pepper. Town. Inft. p. 661. 

There is only one known fpecies of this genus, which is the 
Molle of Clufius, called by Cafpar Bauhine the Peruvian 
lentifk. 
Molle, in ichthyography the name of a fmafl fpecies of whiting, 
common in the Mediterranean, and in the markets of Rome, 
Venice, &c. and called by authors the Jjelhts omnium mini- 
mm, and the mcrlangus. It is the final left of all the afelhis 
kind, feldom exceeding four inches in length ; it has a beard 
like the cod, hanging from the angle of its lower jaw; and 
has on each fide nine fpots on its nofe and gills ; the back is 
of a pale brown, the belly white, and it has extremely final 1 
and foft fcalcs. The flefb is very delicate. Ray' a Ichthyogr. 
p. 171. 
Molle, in the antient mufic, a name given to a fpecies of the 
diatonic ; and alfo to a fpecies of the chromatic. See the ar- 
ticles Diatonic, and Chromatic. 

The Greeks called it (*a*«xw, and ufed the term in oppofition 
to intenfum, cvrmnv. As the latter was formed by increasing 
the tenfion of the chord, and thereby making it approach 
nearer to. the higheft extreme of the tetrachord, fo the Molle 
was formed by rcmifiion or relaxation. Hence the divifion 
of the diatonic into Molle, pah%x.av i and intenfum, vvr&noi. 
Arifhxemis, p. 50, 51. edit. Meibom. See the articles Dia- 
tonic, and Genus. 
MOLMAN, in our old writers, a man fubject to do fervicc. 
It is applied to the fervants in a monaftery. Spelm. Gloil". 
Blount. 
MOLOCH, an effected term ufed by fome chemical writers, to 
exprefs a leaden pot, through which mercury is made to pafs 
in the fire. 
Moloch, in antiquity, the name of the Phoenician god. See 

the article Djemon, Cycl. 
MOLOCHITES, in natural hiftory. See the article Mala- 
chites. 
MOLOPS, a word ufed by fome medical writers, to exprek 
the purple fpots which appear upon the fkin in malignant 
fevers. 
MOLOSSES {Cycl.)— Artificial Molosses. There has been 
found a method of making Molojfes from apples, without the 
addition of fugar. The apple that fucceeds beft in this ope- 
ration is a fummer-fweeting of a middle fize, pleafant to the 
tafte, and fo full of juice, that feven buflicls will yield a bar- 
rel of cyder. 

The manner of making it is this : The apples are to be ground 
and prefTed, then the juice is to be boiled in a large copper, 
till three quarters of it be evaporated : This will be done with 
a moderate fire in about fix hours, with the quantity of juice 
above-mentioned ; by this time it will be of the confiftence 
and tafte as well as of the colour of Molojfes. 
This new Molojfes ferves to all the purpofes of the common 
kind, and is of great ufe in preferving cyder. Two quarts 
of it put into a barrel of racked cyder, will preferve it, and 
give it an agreeable colour. 

The invention of this kind of Molojfes was owing to Mr. Chand- 
ler of Woodftock in New-England, who living at a diftance 
from the fea, and where the common Molojjes was very dear 
and fcarce, provided this for the fupply of his own family, and 
foon made the practice general among the people of the 
neighbourhood. It is to be obferved, that this fort of apple 
the fweeting, is of great ufe in making cyder, one of the 
very beft kinds we know being made of it. The people in 
New-England alfo feed their hogs with the fallings of their 
orchards of thefe apples ; and the confequence of this is, that 
their pork is the nneft in the world. Phil. Tranf. N°. 374. 
p. 230. 
Molosses Spirit ; a very clean and pure fpirit, much ufed in 
England, and made from Molojfes or common treacle dif- 
folved in water, and fermented in the fame manner as malt 
for the common malt-fpirit. If fome particular art is not ufed 
in the making this, it will not prove fo vinous as the matt- 
fpirit, but more flat and lefs pungent and acid, tho' other- 
wife much cleaner tailed, as its eilential oil is of a lefs nau- 
feous flavour. Whence if good frefh wine leys, abounding in 
tartar, be duly fermented in the folution made thin for that 
purpofe, the fpirit will by that means become much more vi- 
4 
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nous and briik, and approach more to the nature of the fo- 
reign fpirits. 

After the firft diftilling of Molojfes fpirits from the wafli into 
low wines; it is to be rectified, and in the fucceeding rectifi- 
cations proper additions are to be made. Alkaline (alts, fo 
common in the rectifying the malt fpirits, muft be avoided in 
this cafe, as not at all fuiting this fpirit, and the neutral ones 
only muft be ufed, fuch as fandiver, common decrepitated fait, 
fal enixum Paracelfi, and the like ; but upon the whole no- 
thing fo confiderable is to be expected from thefe falts, as 
from a careful rectification in balnco marise, without any other 
admixture; by this alone repeated two or three times with 
frefh water each time, the fpirit will at once be made fit for 
the niceft ufes. 

Where the Molojfes fpirit is brought to the common proof 
ftrength, if it be found not to have enough of the vinolity in 
it, it will be very proper to add to it fome good fpiritus nitri 
dulcis; and if the fpirit be clean worked, it may by this ad- 
dition alone be made to pafi> on ordinary judgments tor French 
brandy. 

When newly diftilled, this fpirit like all others is colourlefs, 
and limpid as water ; but our diftillers always give it the fame 
fort of yellow tinge, which the foreign fpirits are found to ob- 
tain from the cafks they are fent over in. They have many 
ways of giving this colour extempore ; but the two moft in 
ufe are, either by an extract of oak-wood, or by burnt fugar. 
Molojjes fpirit coming dearer than that of malt, it is frequent- 
ly met with bafely adulterated with a mixture of that fpirit, 
and indeed feldom is to be bought without fome dafh of it. 
Many have a way of mixing malt in the fermenting liquor, 
by this the yield of the whole is greatly increafed, and the 
maker may a fibre the buyer that the fpirit is pure as it ran 
from the worm. 

England is the principal place where this fpirit is made at this 
time ; it was at one time prepared in great quantities in 
France, efpccially in the river Loire ; but it is now forbid 
there, under a fevere penalty. In Holland alfo they have it 
not, on account of the high duty laid upon treacle in favour 
of their own fugar-bakers. 

We meet with very little of Molojfes fpirit reduced to the 
ffiength of alcohol or fpirit of wine, tho', when rectified to this 
ftate tn a proper manner, it is very little inferior to the real 
alcohol of wine, the name of which is fo well known among 
us, tho' the thing itfelf is perhaps never feen here. All that 
we call fpirit of wine being no other than malt fpirit reduced 
to an imperfect alcohol, or a fpirit almoft totally inflammable. 
Great quantities of Molojfes fpirit are ufed in the adulterating 
of brandy, rum, and arrack; and great quantities are ufed 
alone in the making cherry-brandy and other drams by infu- 
fion, in all which many prefer it even to the foreign fpirits. 
In moft of the nice cafes in our compound diftillery the Mo- 
lojfes fpirit fupply s the place of a pure and clean malt fpirit, 
which we have not yet the way of producing in the large way 
to advantage. Our cinnamon, citron, and other fine cordial- 
waters, are made with it ; for the malt fpirit would give thefe 
a very difagreeable flavour. 

There is alfo another ufe to which this fpirit ferves extremely 
well, and which even a foreign fpirit that has any remarkable 
flavour will not do fo well in ; this is the making the extem- 
poraneous wine, which fome people are fo fond of. Sec the 
article Extemporaneous Wine. 

It gives a yellow (rain to the hands, or other fubftances dip- 
ped into it ; and may therefore be of ufe in dying. It is pof- 
fible alfo, that the vinegar- makers may find uie for it in their 
way ; but the moft advantageous of all its ufes, is to the diftil- 
ler himfelf, a quantity of it added to new treacle intended for 
fermentation will be of great ufe in the procefs, and increafe 
very confiderably the quantity of fpirit j but the proportion in 
regard to the new matter mult not be too great. Sba-w's EiTay 
on Diftillery. 
MOLTEN -Greafe, in the manege, is a fermentation or ebul- 
lition of pituitous and impure humours, which precipitate and 
difembogue into the guts, and oftentimes kill a horfe. This 
difeafe does not commonly feize upon any but very fat horfes, 
when over-rid in very hot weather. 
MOLVA, in zoology, a name by which fome authors have cal- 
led the common cod-nih, called the morbua, and afellus ma- 
jor by other, writers. Gefner de Pifc. p. 102. See the article 
Co-D-Fijh. 
MOLUCCA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants ; the 
characters of which are thefe : The flower confifts of one leaf, 
and is of the labiated kind ; the upper lip is hollowed in the 
manner of a fpoon, and the lower is divided into three feg- 
ments. The piftil arifes from the cup, and is fixed in the 
manner of a nail to the hinder part of the flower, and fur- 
rounded by four embryos, which afterwards become four 
angular feeds, ripening in a bell-fafliioned open capfule, which 
was before the cup of the flower. See Tab. 1, of Botany, 
Clad; 4. 

The fpecies of Molucca, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The fmooth Molucca. 1. The prickly Molucca. 
And, 3. The fhrubby Molucca of Sicily, called by fome au- 
thors fhrubby balm. Town. Inft. p. 187. 
Thefe plants are other wife denominated Anacarduims. See 
the article Anacardjum. Molucca- 
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MoLVCCA-Beaw, a name given by Sir Robert Sibbald, in his 
prodromus:andbyMr.Wallace,inhisdefcriptionoftheOrk- 
ney-iflands, to a fort of fruit frequently caft on (Bore in the 
north-weft iflands of Scotland ; efpecially on the coaits molt 
expofed to the waves of the great ocean. 
They are called by fome Orkney-beans, and are not the pro- 
duce of that ifland, or indeed of any other part of Europe, 
but of America. . . 

Sir Hans Sloane procured four fpeaes of them little injured by 
the fea and found on examination that three of them were 
the common produce of the ifland of Jamaica ; where he had 
himfelf gathered them, and defcribed them in his catalogue 
and hiftory. 

The firft fort was a kind of kidney-bean, and the plant which 
produces it is defcribed by Sir Hans under the name of the 
great perennial kidney-bean with a great crooked lobe. It is 
Sfo figured in the Hortus Malabaricus, by the name of Perim 
Kakuvalli-, and Sir Robert Sibbald alfo calls it Nux Indica 
ex qua Pyxides pro pulvere Jiernutatorio parant- This is a 
native of the Eait and Weft-Indies, and is fometimes found 
thrown on lhore in the county of Kerry in Ireland ; and in 
fome other places. 

A fecond kind of fruit thrown on fhore in the Orkneys, is a 
very common fruit in Jamaica, known there by the name of 
the horfe-eye bean ; it has this name from its refembling the eye 
of fome large animal by reafon of a hilus or welt which fur- 
rounds it. This is defcribed by many authors, and among the 
reft by Sir Hans Sloane, in his catalogue of the Jamaica plants ; 
and is found in many other of the hotter parts, both of the Kail 
and Weft-Indies. 

A third kind of fruit found on thefe fhores, is that called by 
the people of Jamaica the afh-coloured nickar-nut ; it has 
this name from its colour, and from its being perfectly round 
and of the fhape of a nickar or marble, fuch as boys play 
with : This alfo is common to the Eaft and Weft-Indies. 
A fourth kind is alfo a Jamaica fruit, with the hiftory of which 
we are not yet well acquainted ; no body has feen it grow- 
in", but the fruit itfelf is preferved in many of the collec- 
tions of the curious, and has been figured and defcribed by 
Clufius, and others, under the name of a round exotic fruit 
ridged with four rifing nerves. i 

Thefe are the principal kinds of fruit thus tolled on fhore with 
us ; but how the products of Jamaica, or other parts of A- 
merica, fhould be brought to the fhores of Scotland and Ire- 
land, feems not eafy to determine on any certain foundation. 
It is eafy to conceive, that when they grow by the fides of 
livers they may fall off from the trees into them, and 
be thence conveyed into the fea. It is likewife eafy to fee, 
that when they are thus floating on the furface of the fea 
they may be carried about by the winds and currents, and be 
carried a great way ; but their journey this way muft natural- 
ly be flopped by the main continent of America, and they 
muft be forced through the gulf of Florida, or the canal ot 
Bahama, going thence confbntly eaft, and into the Nor*- 
American fea. This is eafily conceived by a fimilar fadr. which 
happens every clay : which is, that a kind of fea-lentil, called 
fargajfo, which grows very plentifully on the rocks about Ja- 
maica, is wafhed off from thence and carried by the winds 
and currents, which for the moft part go impetuoufly the fame 
way, toward the coaft of Florida, and thence into the North- 
American ocean ; and are there found floating on the furface. 
Thus far it is eafy to trace our fruits from their native foil ; 
but how after this they fhould make the reft of their voyage 
is a great myftery, and not to be accounted for by us, unlels 
we fuppofe, that as ihips when they go fouth expecl: a 
trade eafterly wind, and when they come north expect and 
generally find a wefterly wind, for at leaft two parts in three 
of the year ; lb we are to fuppofe thefe fruits being brought 
north by the current from the gulf of Florida, are put into 
thefe wefterly winds way, and by them conveyed to the 
coafts of Scotland and Ireland. Philof. Tranf. N°. 222. p. 
700. 

By the fame means that thefe beans came to Scotland, it is 
reafonable to believe that the fame winds and currents brought 
from America thofe feveral things towards the Azores and 
Porto Santo, which are recorded by Ferdinand Columbus, 
in the life of his father ; which gave this bold adventurer the 
firft notions of there being fuch a place as America. The 
things he mentions as wafhed afhore in this manner, were a 
piece of wood very ingenioufiy wrought, but evidently with- 
out the help of iron tools. This was taken up by a Portu- 
guefe pilot, four hundred and fifty leagues from fhore, off cape 
St. Vincent, after a weft wind, which had blown violently for 
many days 1 After this fuch another piece of wood was taken 
up on the fhores of Porto Santo, after fuch another long and 
violent weft wind. After this large canes, vaftly fuperior to 
any of the growth of the then known parts of the world, were 
found thrown on the fame fhores, and the fruits of pines 
which did not grow in any known part of the world ; 
and finally the bodies of two men appearing to be of a diffe- 
rent nation from any of the known people, and two of their 
canoes, were driven on fhore on the ifland F'lores, one of 
Azores. All thefe things having been found only after ftrong 
and continued weft winds, it appeared very evident, that there 
Suppl. Vol.11. 
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muft be land fomewhere to the weft, where fruits and men 
were to be found ; and that thefe men had no knowledge of 
our arts, by their want of iron. It was eafy to fee fronrthis 
how ufeful we might be to them, if they couid furnifh us with 
any thing of value. And on this plan was founded the great- 
eft difcovery of the modern times. 
MOLY. The name of this plant is rendered famous by Homer, 
and has been on this occafion much enquired into as to its 
true fenfe, by the botanifts of almoft all times. The old in- 
terpreters of Homer all explain this word by the wild rue ; 
and the only reafon for this is, that at fome time, probably 
long after the days of Homer, the people of Cappadocia called 
the wild rue Msly. But this plant is wholly different from 
the Moly of Homer, which Theophraitus affirms grew in his 
time in Arcadia, in great plenty, and had a round bulbous 
root like an onion, and long and graffy leaves like the fquill. 
The authority of this author, who wrote profeiledly on the 
fubject of plants, and wrote fo early, is fuffieient to explode 
the abfurd opinion of the Moly of Homer, being wild rue ; 
but tho' the commentators are thus eafily fet alide, there is 
yet another author who will lead into no lefs errors. This 
is Pliny, who has blended together the accounts of all the 
writers before him on this fubjecl: ; and as they have contra- 
di£ted one another^ he has preferved all their contradictions. 
After telling us the fabulous ftory of its being found out by 
the god Mercury, and being good againft witchcraft and the 
like, he tranflates the words of Theophraitus, that it grows 
about Phineas and Cyllenc, in Arcadia ; and has a round and 
black root of the fhape of an onion, and leaves like the fquill." 
To this Theophraitus has added, that it is not however diffi- 
cult to be dug up, as Homer feems to think; but Pliny, to 
make Theophraitus and Homer agree at any rate, leaves ouc 
the word mt in his tranflation, and fays, that it is very dif- 
ficult to be dug up. Pliny, L. 25. c. 4. 
The phylicians of Italy, in the time of Pliny, were fond of 
believing that they had the true Moly of Homer growing in 
the Campania of Rome ; and Pliny feems to have been alfo 
wholly convinced of it; and mentions as a reafon of his con- 
viction, that they had brought to him a root of Moly, which 
was dug up with prodigious difficulty from among rucks and 
ftones, and which, when hefaw it, mealured thirty foot lono, 
yet was not compleat, but broken off at the end ; fo that it 
might poffibly have been much longer. The author's fkill in 
botany appears to have been very little, that could make 
him believe, becaufe of the fingle obfervation of the difficulty 
of getting it up, that this was the true Moly which he had 
juft before defcribed from Theophraitus, as having a round 
root like an onion. 

It is probable that this was the root of the faint-foin or lu- 
cerne, both thefe plants growing wild in Italy, and both hav- 
ing roots of a prodigious length, probably not lefs than that 
here mentioned by Pliny ; but that he could fuppofe thefe 
roots to be of the bulbous kind, fhews an ignorance that but 
ill agrees with the veneration fome people have for this author. 
This plant had nothing in common with the Moly of Homer 
and that of Theophraitus, excepting the difficulty of getting 
it up, which Theophraitus denys lo be a truth ; and in which 
probably Homer was mifinformed, as no bulbous root can be 
very difficult to get up ; but Pliny, that the Roman root might 
agree with the true Moly-, firft compels Theophraftus againft 
the letter of his own account, to lay Moly was hard to be 
dug up, and then makes this a reafon for a p!....t's being the 
true Moly, which does not appear to have had any one cha- 
racter in common with it. Nature is uniform in her produc- 
tions, and tho' a bulbous plant fuch as the Moly of Theo- 
phraftus, would naturally have graffy leaves, as all bulbous 
plants have ; yet this long- rooted plant, defcribed by Pliny, in 
the common courfe of nature could not have fuch, but pro- 
bably had either pennated or trifoliate leaves. 
Pliny adds, that the Greek authors have made the flowers of 
the Moly yellow, whereas Homer fays that they were white ; 
but it does not appear that this is a juft accufation, for neither 
any of the Greek writers extant at this time, nor any of the 
fragments of others which we find recorded, exprefs any fuch 
thing : On the contrary, the whitenefs of the flower feems to 
have been always looked upon as one of the great and effen- 
tial characters of the Moly ; and the wild rue feems to have 
been fuppofed the Moly of Homer, only becaufe it has white 
flowers, and roots black on the outfide. The error of Pliny 
in fuppofing the Greeks to have called the flowers of the 
Moly yellow, feems to have arifen from a Greek writer hav- 
ing faid, that the flowers are like thofe of the leucoium, but 
white as milk. He has probably taken this fentence, but with- 
out the laft word, and then accufed the author of faying they 
were like the leucoium flowers in colour, when he only fay* 
they are fo in fhape. 

The author of the Priapeian verfes feems to follow this, and 
fays, that yellow or gold-coloured flowers arife from the Moly ; 
but this is by no means confonant to Homer's account, who 
fays they are white like milk. And fo fay all that have writ- 
ten after him. 

On the whole, the Moly of Homer feems to have been a fpe- 
cies of allium or garlic. See the article Garlick, fp. 32. 

S MOLYB- 
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MOLYBDjENA, Leadwort, in botany, a name given by fome. 
authors to the great toothwort, or dentillaria of Rondelethis. 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. See the article Plumbago. 

MolybD-JENa is alfo a mineral fubftance, called black lead. See 
the article Black Lead. 

MOLYBDIA, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of cry- 
stals. The word is derived from the Greek M&tfi^, lead ; 
and exprclles cryftals altered in their figure by particles of that 
metal. The cryftals of this genus are of a cubic form, or 
compofed of fix fides, at right angles, like a die. 
Of this genus there are three known fpecies. 1. A colourlefs 
one, compofed of extremely fine crufts. This is found in many 
parts, both of this and other kingdoms, where there are lend 
mines ; and tho' naturally colourlefs, is fometimes tinged with 
a red, green, or blue. 2. A dull one with thicker crufts, 
fometimes whitifh, and fometimes coloured to a yellowifh or 
other hue. This is found in the lead mines of Yorkfhirc, 
and fome other places. And 3. A dull bluifh white one, 
with very thick crufts. This is very frequent in the lead 
mines in Derbyfliire, and is generally found in large clufters. 
Hill's Hift. of KofT. p. 193. 

MOLYBDOMANTIA, Mo*»©oj*«rai», in antiquity, a fpecies 
of divination, by obferving the motions, figures, &c. of 
melted lead. Potter^ Archaeol. Grac. lib. 2. c. 18. 

MOLYZA, fwteife a word ufed by the Greek phyficians to 
exprefs a head of garlick. Hippocrates has feveral times pre- 
ferred this under the name of Mslyzti, and this having fome 
fort of refcmblance to the word moly, feveral of the interpre- 
ters of Hipprocrates have been very defirous of making it the 
fame thing with the moly of Homer. But the words of Hip- 
pocrates himfelf, in his book of the difeafes of women, fet this 
in a clear light ; for he there adds the name of garlick to the 
Jhfofyza, and orders a Afo/yza of garlick to be fcraped clean for 
ufe. Hefychius calls Mo lyza ahead of garYick) and Pfcllus, on the 
antiquated words of the Greek phyficians, fays the fame thing, 

MOMENT (Cycl.)-A Moment ought not to be conceived as 
the leaft part of time, but as a termination or limit of time. 
Afaelaurin's Kluxions, vol. 1. p. 245- 

MOMISCUS, a word ufed by fome as a name of the denies 
molares, and by others only as the name of that part of thofe 
teeth which is near the gums. 

MOMORDICA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants 
called by many authors, balfamina and cbarantia. The cha- 
racters of the plants of this genus are thefe : The flower con- 
fifts of one leaf, fhaped like a bell, wide open at the mouth, 
and deeply divided into five fegments, fo as to feem a five- 
leaved flower. Of thefe, fume are male or fferil flowers, 
having no embryo fruit, others are fruitful, and have each its 
embryo fruit at the bottom, which ripens into a capfule, more 
or lefs turbinated, flefhy, hollow, and endued with an elaftic 
power, by means of which it throws out the feeds on touch- 
ing it, when ripe, to a confiderable diftance. 
The fpecies of this genus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The common Momordica, called the round-leaved, 
male, or creeping balfamina. 2. The Momordica of Ceylon, 
with a fhorter fruit, and a vine-like leaf. 3. The longer- 
fruited Momordica of Ceylon, with vine-like leaves. 
1 he flower of this genus of plants is fo very deeply cut into its 
fegments, that there is fome doubt whether it be not properly a 
five-leaved flower. The error of calling it balfamina 7 and 
confounding it with the fpecies of that genus, is very great. 
See the article B a l s a _m i n - a . 

MOMOT, the name of a bird defcribed by Nieremberg, and 
faid to be an inhabitant of the hot countries. It is of the fize 
of a pigeon ; its beak is black and crooked, three fingers 
breadth long, and ferratcd at the edge. Its head is blue like 
the peacock's, and its feet brown. The reft of the body is of 
a pleafant green. But what is mofl Angular in this bird, is, 
that it has in its tad one feather much longer than the reft, 
which is naked for a great way, and is feather'd only at the 
end. This laft circumftance Mr. Ray judges wholly falfe, as 
no birds have Angle feathers in their tails, but all that are there 
grow in pairs. 

MONACANTHUS, in zoology, a name given by fome to the 
alpheftes, or cinedus, a fifh approaching to the turdus kind ; 
but differing, in that its back fin is prickly all along, whereas 
the forepart only is fo in the turdus. 

MONACHELLE, in ichthyology, a name given by fome to 
the fifh called, by the oldeft Greek writers, the chremp$ ) and 
by the later ones, as alfo by the Latin authors on thefe fiib- 
jects, chromis- It is properly a fpecies of the fparus, and is 
diftinguifhed by Artedi from the others, by the length of the 
fecond ray of the belly fins. 

MONADELPHIA, in botany, a clafs of plants whofe ftamina 
or male parts, by reafon of their filaments running in among 
one another, are all formed into one body. 
The word is formed of the Greek jww«, Angle, and $tf^«, 
brotherhood, or community. Thefe coalitions of the fta- 
mina in flowers being undcrltood in botany by that term. 
Of this clafs are tne cranefbill, mallow, fefV. 

. The general characters of this clafs of plants are thefe ; There 
is always a penanthiurn to the flower, no fpecies of the whole 
clafs being without it. This is always permanent, and fur- 
rounds the bafe of the fied -yeficl, after the flower is fallen. 



The flower always confifts of five petals, which are cordatcd 
at the top. The ftamina are a great number of filaments, 
which grow together in one body at the bafe, and are loofe at 
the top. The external ones are fhorter than the others ; and 
the anthene are always incumbent. In the piftils there is found 
a receptacle of the fructification, which is placed in the cen- 
ter of the flower. The germina are erect, and unround in 
a rotary manner the apex of the receptacle. The ftyles are all 
found growing together at the bottom, into one body with 
the receptacle, and in their upper part they are divided into z$ 
many filaments as there are germina. Thcftigmata are flen- 
der and expanded. The fruit is a capfule, divided into as 
many cells as there were piftils in the flower. This is of very 
various figures in the various genera and fpecies j but the feeds 
in all are reniform, or fhaped like kidneys. See Tab. 1. of 
Botany, Clafs 1. 

This is an extremely natural clafs, and there is not one plant 
ufually allowed to belong to the reft; of this kind, that this 
character feparates, nor one of any other kind that it brings 
in among them. Tournefort has been guilty of a very great 
error, in regard to the flowers of the plants of this clafs ; he 
fays that they are monopetalous, and only divided into five 
fegments j but a ftrict observation will fhew, that they really 
confift each of five feparate petals, which only are joined at 
the bafe by certain filaments, which together make one body. 
Hence it follows, that they are ftrictly and truly pentapeta- 
Ious, tho' they fall off together, not feparately, on fhaking 
the plant. Linnet Gen. PI. p. 325. 

It is obferved, that all the plants of this clafs are mucilaginous 
and emollient, and have great virtues, as diuretics, tsV, 
The common marfhmallow defervedly ftands at the head of 
thefe, and is common in the prefcriptions of phyficians on 
thefe occafions, as well as in many of the (hop compofmons, 
as the fyrrup of marfiimallows, and the like. 
Tho' authors in general have kept this clafs of plants together, 
they have been much divided in their opinions, as to the cha- 
racters or parts of them, by which they fhonid divide them 
into genera. Some have had recourfe, on this occafion, to 
the feed-veflel j others finding that infufEcient 3 have confulted 
the leaves. Linnaeus ufes the cup of the flower on this occa- 
fion, which is a very eflcntial part in this clafs of plants, and 
fufficiently different in the different genera. 
MONANDRIA, in botany, a clafs of plants which have her- 
maphrodite flowers, with only one ftamen in each. 
The word is formed of the Greek p-wo?, Angle, and 'Amf, 
male. Of this clafs of plants are the blite, turmeric, and the 
like. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Clafs 1. 
MONARCHICI, in church hiftory, heretics towards the end 
of the fecond century, who allowed but one perfon in the 
godhead, and taught that the father was crucified. Hefm. 
Lex. in roc. 
MONARDA, the name by which Linnaeus calls the plant 
which is the origanum fpuriu?n, or baftard wild marjoram of 
Rivinus. This, in the Linnsean fyftem of botany, makes 
alfo a diftinct genus of plants, the characters of which are, 
that the cup is made of one leaf, and is cylindric and tubulated, 
with an even edge marked with five notches. The flower 
confifts of only one petal, which is a cylindric crooked cube, 
longer than the cup, and with a labiated opening. The up- 
per lip is long, narrow, ftrait, whole, and furrounded with 
rims; the lower lip is bent back, is broad, andflightly trifid, 
the middle fegment being the longer, narrower, and rimmed 
round the edge. The ftamina are two filaments, of the 
length of the upper lip of the flower, in which they are hid. 
The antherse are of a comprcflcd form, truncated above, and 
convex below. The piftil is a quadrifid gennen, with a 
thread-like ftyle involved among the ftamina, and a ftigma 
bifid and pointed. It has properly no fruit, the cup enclofing 
in its bottom the feeds, which are roundifh, and four in num- 
ber. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 6. 
MONEMERION, Mwufwpiw, among the antient Romans, a 
fhew, according to fome, wherein none but tame beafts were 
expofed to view. 

Others will have it to be a fliew of one day's continuance. 
Pitifc. in voc. 
MONEY (Cycl.)—Madimig Money. See the article Mad- 

NIKC. 

MONGER, a little fea-vefTel which ftfhermen ufe. Stat, 
13 Eliz. c. 11. Blount. 

MO'NK-FiJh, the Englifh name of a fpecies of the fqualus, ac- 
cording to the new Artedian fyftem ; called rhirta zndfquati- 
nus by the old authors. It is diftinguifhed by Artedi from the 
other fquali, by the name of the fqualus with no pinna ani 9 
and with the mouth on the top of the head. See Tab. of 
Kifhes, N°. 7. 

Monk'j Hood, a name given to feveral fpecies of aconite, or 
wolfs-bane. See the article Aconite. 
The flowers of this plant are in common ufe in the coun- 
try, to garnilh difhes, tho generally fufpected of being 
poifonous ; but the ftalks have been found very violently fo, 
according to an account given in the Philofophical Tran- 
factions, of a perfon who eat them inftead of celeri. 
The ftrft fymptom this perfon felr, was a biting, and fehfa- 
tion of a tingling heat, not only affecting his tongue, but his 

jaws; 
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jaws ; his teeth, after this, Teemed We, and his checks were 
fo much irritated, that he thought they were fwelled to three 
times their natural fize, and he could not be perfuaded of the 
contrary by the people who were about him, nor by his glafs. 
This tingling fenfation by degrees fpread itfelf farther, till by 
decrees his whole body, but efpecially the extremities, were 
affected by it ; he then felt a weaknefs in his joints, efpecially 
in his knees and ankles, and frequent twitchings of the ten- 
dons. At length, he felt a pain that gave him an idea of the 
circulation of the blood being wholly affected, and abfolutely 
flopped in his legs toward the feet, and from his, wrifts to his 
finders ends. He had all this time no ficknefs, or difpofition to 
vomit. He took near a pint of oil, and fwallowed after that 
great quantities of carduus tea ; this made him vomit ; but 
after tins his head grew mifty, his eyes dim, and a humming 
noife was continually in his ears ; after this he fell into abfolute 
famtings, and his eyes were clofed, his limbs ftiff, and his 
teeth-fixed. He was, however* recovered at length by re- 
peated draughts of carduus tea, and cordial draughts of wine, 
with tincture of faffron, caftor, and the like, between the 
times of his reachings to vomit. Philof. Tranf. N°. 4.37,. 
'The young fhoots of this plant have fome refemblance to fa- 
lary, and were put into the falad as fucli. The whole quan- 
tity put in, Was but the top of one root ; and one other perfon 
eat of the fallad befide the man. She eat more fparingly, and 
had all the fymptoms of which the man complain'd, only in a 
lefs degree. 
MONOCEROS Minor, in ichthyography, the name of a fifh 
caught in the American feas ; its ufual length is a foot and 
half; its height about nine inches, very flat bodied, and high 
backed like a perch, and bow bellied. Its head has fome re - 
remblance to that of a baboon. Its mouth is fituated low, and 
is not above an inch over. Its teeth are of the eighth of an inch 
long, and of the thicknefs of a midling needle ; and the gills are 
fubtended to the eyes and mouth, like the fegment of a circle. 
The eyes Hand near the top of the head, and are an inch over. 
From the top of the head is prolonged a fmooth, round, ta- 
pered, (trait horn, two inches round about the root, and about 
three inches long. This feems to have no bone within it, nor 
is inferted into any, but feems merely the cuticle hardened, 
as in corns, into a fort of horny fubftancc. The back fin 
reaches from the head to the tail. It is covered with a tough 
thick fkin, feeling fomewhat rough. Grew's Muf. Soc. Re- 
gal, p. 104. 
Monoceros Pifcis, is alfo ufed as the name of a fifh, common 
in the American feas, and called pira-aca by Marggrave, and 
fome other authors ; and by the Portuguefe, piexe porto. 
It is a very fmall fifh, of about three fingers breadth long, and 
two broad where broadeft ; it is of a flatted or comprefied fhape ; 
the mouth is very fmall, but of the figure of that of a hog ; 
and there are in the lower jaw only two broad teeth, and fe- 
veral fmall ones in the upper. The eyes are very large and 
yellow, with black pupils. A little behind the eyes, on the 
ridge of the back, it has an upright horn, a little bending 
backwards, lefs than a finger's breadth long, of a rounded 
figure, and of the thicknefs of a large thread ; this is ferrated 
on each fide by a row of fmall teeth or prickles, their points 
bending downwards ; and the whole horn feems fupported by 
a fmall membrane, which is laid tranfverfely on the back. It 
has a fmall furrow under each eve, in the cavity of which is 
placed a little fin ; under the belly it has another larger fin, at 
the infertion of' which there is alfo another horn like that on 
the back, but fmaller. Its flcin is very rough to the touch, 
and is of an obfeure yellowifh colour. The fins and the ridge 
of the back are yellower than any other part of it. See Tab. 
of Fifhes, N°. 36. Cluf. Exot. lib. 6. c. 28. 
iVLONOCOLI, Mw'/xw^ot, a kind of fabulous men, who, as the 
Arabians give out, inhabit the country of Scgir in Arabia Fe- 
lix. They are furnifhed with only half the head, breaft and 
wily ; and have but one eye, one ear, one hand, and one 
foot ; notwithftanding which they can walk very fwiftly, and 
even climb trees ; talk with one another, and fing verfes very 
elegantly compofed. Their chief refidence is faid to be by the 
fides of lakes, or the fea fhore. Hofm. Lex. univ. in voc. 
T he word is Greek, compounded of ^m, one, and mmM. a 
member. 
MONODON, in the Linnaean fyftem of zoology, the name of 
the monoceros, or fea unicorn, a fifh of the whale kind, 
Which makes a diflinft genus of fifhes ; the characters of 
which are, that it has no fin on the back, and a verv long 
tooth in its upper jaw. Linnai Syft. Nat. p. 51. 
The word is Greek, compounded of M« «, one, and oW, 
a tooth, and expreflcs this nfli's having only a iingle tooth. 
Artedi makes the Monodon a peculiar genus anions the ceta- 
ceous fifhes, or plagiuri. The Narwal is the only known 

i\/rte> of thls genus - See tlle article Narwal. 

1UUNOFCIA, m botany, a clafs of plants which have not the 
male and female parts, that is, the ftamina and piftillum in 
the lame, but in different flowers ; and thofe on the fame in- 
dividual, or on the different (talks, growing from the fame 
root J thofe which contain the ftamina are called the male 
Mowers, thole which contain the pHKUum, the female ones. 
1 he word is derived from the Greek, ^ the fame, and 
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o'jtofi habitation. The plants.of this zhS-- arc the alders mul- 
berry, amaranth, &r. See Tab. of Botany* Clafs 1. 
MONOGASTR1C, in anatomy, a name given by Vieuflens, 
and fome of the French writers, to one of the mufcles of 
the ear, called by Cowper, the intemus auris; and more 
properly by Albinus, the ten/or tympanic 

MONOGRAPHI, ih botany, authors who have written exprefs 
treatifes on only one plant ; as Douglafs on the Guernfey lilly, 
&e. Linnai Fund. Bot. p. 1. 

MONOMACHON, a name given by fome to the inteftine, 
otherwife called cacum: 

MONOMERES, a word ufed by the antients alone, but more 
frequently joined with the word phorbeia, to exprefs one fort 
of the bandage ufed to confine the breath, by thofe who played 
on the antient pipe. This confifted only of one ftrait, and one 
tranfverfc piece ; and the latter came fully over the mouth, 
and doled ic up, except that a hole was cut in it to receive the 
mouth-piece of the pipe. The dicmeres confifted of feveral 
pieces, and only tied up the lower lip. 

MONOPAGIA, a word ufed by fome medical writers, for fliat 
fpecies of headach which affects only one point, or fmull part 
of the head* 

MONOPETALOUS (C>r/.)— See thefe flowers reprefented in 
Fab. i. of Botany, Clafs 1. 

MONOPHAGI, MM<pa.yoi; in antiquity^ a defignation given to 
thofe who celebrated the iEginean feftival, . becaufe they 
fcafted or eat together without the affiftance of their fervants ; 
none but denizens of that island being allowed to be prefent. 
Potter, Archreol. Grasc. 1. 2. c. 20. T. I. p. 364. 

.MONOPODIA, among the antients, a fort of tables ufed in 
their feafts, and diftinguiflicd by this name from their having 
but one foot; the name being derived from the Greek, pitk, 
one, and *-«*, foot. Hardouin. in Plin. Vol. 2. p. 641. 

MONOPS, in natural hiftory, a name given by /Elian, and 
fome other of the old Greek writers, tb the bonajus. It fhould 
appear from this name, which expreflcs a fiugle eye, that the 
creature had but one eye ; but this is not the cafe, and the 
word is rather formed upon the name tTionoptis, which was 
originally written monapus, and the*7 only changed into an 0, by 
the corruption of the copies of the authors who had treated of 
it. I he name monapus was given this animal* according to 
Ariftotle, by the people of the country where the creature was 
moft frequent, and therefore is not to be attempted on any 
Greek etymology. Some of the Greeks have called the fame 
creature monepos, and fome bolinthos. See the article Bona- 
sus. 

MONOSCELI, Mokjctke^!!?, a fabulous race of men, who are 
reprefentcd by Pliny to have only one leg. They were alfo 
called ftcapodes* See the articles Sicapodes and Mono- 

COLI. , 

The word is Greek, compounded of p*m, one* and a-xt^ 
a leg. 

MONOSPERMALTH^A, in botany, a name given by 
Mr. Ifnard, in the Afta Germanica, to a genus of plants af- 
terwards called ivaithcria by Linnaeus. Ifnard, A. G. 1720. 
See the article Waltheria. 

MONOTROPA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
called by Tournefortj orobanchoides, and by Dillenius, hypo- 
pitis. See the article Orobanchoides^ 

MONRINGION, in botany, a name given by fome authors 
to the tree whofe fruit is the ben nut, and whofe wood the 
lignum nephriticum of the fhops. Hort. Mai. vol. 6. p. 19 

MONSTER (£>/.)— The French Academicians have of late 
difputed whether Monjlers, that is, creatures born with their 
organs preternaturally formed or fituated, fupernumerary or 
defective, were originally fo formed in their firft ftamina; or 
whether this deformity has been owing to fome accidental 
change upon them. The arguments for thefe opinions, are 
remarks on particular hiftorics of fuch Monjlers 9 which we 
cannot abridge, and therefore muft refer to the Memoirs de 
1'Acad. des Sciences, 1733, 1734^ 1731, 1739. 

MONTENSES, a name given to the Donatifts. See the articles 
Campit^, Suppl. and Donatists, Cycl 

MONTH (Cyd.) 1 — Among the antient Greeks, the year was 
divided into twelve Months, which contained thirty and 
twenty-nine days alternately ; but fo as the Months of thirty 
days always went before thofe of twenty- nine; the former 
were termed wto^n, full, and hxaQQini, as ending on the 
tenth day ; the latter were called *»&», hollow, and from 
their ending on the ninth day, mu^mi. 

In order to underftand their method of reckoning the days of 
the Month, it muft be confidered that every Month was divided 
intOTpia &x?i{tefu 9 or three decads of days ; the firft decad they 
called f^to; «p%oft«a or tr«^« ; the fecond, ^tvo; fMruflos ; the 
third, (*wos pflimV, 5r«uo/sMn» or Jwi^oiflsf, Whence the firft day 
of the Month was called Mof«jMrf 3 as falling upon the new 
moon, and w i :4>iw« r -x D /* £n ' or ^a^aa, as being the firft day of 
the firft decad ; the fecond day was termed, Sivl^a irup&a ; 1 
the third, Tpli tr*j*e»« ; and fo on to the hnctiv «raf*iva. 
The firft day of the fecond decad, which was the eleventh 
day of the Month, was called ir^Jln yaamSiti^ or ffpo]*] twihxa. ; 
the fecond of this decad, ^ivltpa fwe-aflof, or iiriS'fi«a, and fb oa 
to £«»?, the twentieth, which was the laft of the fecpnd de- 
cad. 

The 
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The firft day of the third decad was termed *rpJI»> tw* nm.& ; 
the fecond-, mvlcftat m «««&, and fo of the reft. Sometimes they 
inverted the numbers of this laft decad, the firft being called 

^Sfvofloj Jtj£a]t) ; the fecond, ^Qivotlo; ev/oIji j the third, 9Gi«v7oj 
*y&u ; and fo on to the laft day of the Month, which was 
called A^lfia?, Demetrias, from Demetrius Poliorcetes ; be- 
fore whofe time* particularly in Solon's laws, it was called 
ffntdKw, the old and new, becaufe the new moon falling out 
on that day, part of it belonged to the old moon, and part to 
the new. It was alfo called rpiaxo?, the thirtieth ; and that 
not only in the Months which confuted of thirty days, but 
alfo in thofe of twenty-nine ; for in thefe, according to fome 
accounts, the twenty-fecond day was omitted ; or, according 
to others, the twenty-ninth: But which day foever was omit- 
ted in computation, the thirtieth was constantly retained. 
Hence, according to Thales's firft fcheme, all the Months 
were called Months of thirty days ; tho', by Solon's regulation, 
half of them contained only twenty-nine : And the lunar year 
of Athens was called a year of 360 days ; tho' really, after So- 
lon's time, it confifted of no more than 354. Vid. Pott. 
Archseol. Grec. 1. 2. c. 26. 

The names of the Months being various in different parts of 
Greece, it will be fufficient particularly to confider thofe of 
Athens, barely mentioning thofe of others that correfpond 
with them. 1. Hecatombaon., this was the firft Month of 
the Athenian year, beginning on the firft new moon, after the 
fummer folftice, and fo anfwered to the latter part of our 
June, and the firft part of July. It confifted of thirty days, 
and was by the Boeotians called Hippodromus^ and by the Ma- 
cedonians Lous; but its antient name was Cronius. 2. Me- 
tagitnion, the fecond Month of the Athenian year, anfwering 
to the latter part of our July, and firft of Auguft. It con- 
tained only twenty-nine days, and was called by the Boeotians 
Panemus ; and by the people of Syracufe, Carnius. 3. Boe- 
dromion, the third Month of the Athenian year, which con- 
tained thirty days, and correfponded to the latter part of our 
Auguft, and firlt of September. 4. MesmaEterion, the fourth 
Month of the Athenian year, confifting only of twenty-nine 
days. It anfwered to the latter part of our September, and 
firft of October j and was called by the Boeotians Alalcomenius . 
5. Pyanepfion, the fifth Month of the Athenian year : It con- 
tained thirty days, correfponded to the latter part of our Octo- 
ber, and firft of November ; and was called by the Bceotians, 
Damatrius. 6. Anihejier'ton, the fixth Month of the Athe- 
nian year, anfwering to the latter part of our November, and 
firft of December. It contained twenty-nine days, and was 
called by the Macedonians Dcejion, or Dejion.. 7. Pofidion, 
the feventh Month of the Athenian year, anfwering to the lat- 
ter part of our December and firft of January, and containing 
thirty days. 8. Game/ion, the eighth Month of the Athenian 
■year; it anfwered to the latter part of our January and firft 
of February, and confifted of twenty-nine days. 9. Elaphe- 
bolion y the ninth Month of the Athenian year, correfponding 
to the latter part of our February and firft of March ; it con- 
tained thirty days. 10. Munychion, the tenth Month of the 
Athenian year : It contained twenty-nine days, and anfwered 
•to the latter part of our March and firft of April. 1 1. Thar- 
:gelion, the eleventh Month of the Athenian year : It contained 
thirty days, and anfwered to tiie latter part of our April and 
■ firft of May. 12. Scirrophorion, the twelfth and laft Month 
*of the Athenian year : It contained twenty-nine days, and an- 
fwered to the latter part of May and firft of June. Vid. Pott. 
Archaeol. Grec. L. 2. c. 26. h Stephan. Thef. Ling. Graac. 
T. 5. p. 223. feq. 

As the Roman Months were the fame with thofe now in ufe 
among the Europeans, we fhall only refer to the article Ca- 
lends, Cycl. and Suppl. where the manner of their computa- 
tion is explained. 

MONTI A, in the Linmean fyftem of botany, the name of a 
diftinct genus of plants ; the characters of which are thefe : 
The cup is a perianthium compofed of two oval, hollow, ob- 
tufe and erect leaves, which remain when the flower is fallen. 
The flower is compofed of three petals, joined together at 
^their infertion ; thefe are of an oblong oval figure, and the 
two fide-ones are larger and placed lower than the others. 
The ftamina are three capillary filaments, of the length of the 
flower: The antherae are fmall : The germen of the piftil- 
lum is of a turbinated form ; the ftyles are three, hairy and 
expanded, the ftigmata are firnple. The fruit k a capfule 
of a turbinated form, obtufe, of one cell, feparated by three 
valves: The feeds- are three in number, and roundifh. Linn&i 
Gen. Plant, p. 21. 

MONTIFRINGILLA, in zoology, the name of a bird known 
in Englifh by the name of the bramble, br ambling, or moun- 
tain-finch ; and called by the antiente orofpiza. It is of the 
fize and fhape of the chaffinch ; its beak is large, very ftrong, 
and ftrait, beginning with a large bafe, and ending in a point 
in form of a cone. Sometimes this is altogether black, fome- 
times it is partly black and partly yellow ; from the head to 
the middle of the back it is of the blackifh colour of the 
common ftarling, with a variegation of a greyifh red from 
the edges of the feathers being of that colour ; the hinder part 
of the back is white; the throat is of a rcddifh yellow, and 



the breaft white. It is common in Italy, and is fometime> 
found in England. Ray's Ornithol. p. 189,. 
There are befide this, two other fpecies of the Montifringilla* 
or brambling; the one large, of the fize of the common 
lark, and having the claw of its hinder toe longer than the 
reft, as in the lark ; and the other a fmaller, and fecming of 
a middle nature between the lark and brambling. It is red- 
dim on the back, and white on the belly, and variegated with 
black and reddifh brown on the wings. ' Thefe arc both com- 
mon in Lincolnshire, and fome other parts of England. 
MONTROSE-/^/^. Steel fpaws are very numerous in the 
country about Montrofe in Scotland : The principal of thefe 
are at Aberbrothoc, Kincardin, and Peterhead *. That of A- 
berbrothoc is ingreateft efteem b , — [ a Medic. Eft. Abr. Vol. 1. 
p. 106, 107. b Ibid. p. in.] 

Befide thefe, there is a well near Montrofe, the water of 
which is of a whitifh colour, foft tafte, and faintly difcovering 
the mineral quality. This water is of a different nature from 
the fteel-fprings. The alcali prevails in its fait ; it refembles 
the Scarborough-water, and no falts come up to any analogy 
with thofe of the Montrofe water, and thofe of Scarborough, 
but nitre and fea-falt. See Med. Eft. Vol. 3. Art. 8. Abr. 
Vol. 1. p. j 12. feq. where various experiments with thofe 
waters are enumerated, and a companion inftituted between 
them and the Scarborough waters. 

The water of this Montrofe well is univerfally diuretic; be- 
ing drank from two to three pints, purges ; and half the quan- 
tity fucceeds with fome. It has been found very ufetul in 
ftranguries and ftoppage of urine, fcorbutic diforders, flatu- 
lencies, fpafmodic colic, and fpitting of blood. In rheums and 
ftrains it has been of good uie by way of cold pump, where 
perfons could not bear i'uch ufe of ordinary cold water. Med. 
EfT. Vol. 3. Art. 9. Abr. Vol. 1. p. 122. feq. 

MONYCHA, an epithet applied by naturalifts to thofe animals 
whofe hoofs are fingle and undivided ; fuch are the horfe, and 
the like. 

MOON {Cyd.) — It is commonly agreed among philofophers 
and aftronomers, that the Moan turns about the earth ; but 
father Alexander fuppofes they may be all miftaken, and that 
the earth really turns about the Moon ; and from this ex- 
traordinary hypotbefis, he endeavours to account for the flux 
and reflux of the fea. See Journ. des Scav. Oct. 1727. 
Monf. Grand-jean de Foucby endeavours to prove, that there 
is no matter about the Moon, that can feniibly inflect the rays 
of light : And hence, that this fecondary planet has no atmo- 
fphere whofe refraction is obfervable. It might indeed have 
a circumambient fluid, the horizontal refraction of which 
might amount to 1" or 2", and fome obfervations may feem 
to give ground for admitting fomething of this fort. But 
with refpect to aftronomers the Moon may be faid to be defti- 
tute of an atmofphere. See Phil. Tranf. N°. 455. fee. 3. 
We have fome obfervations and tables concerning the Moon's 
motion, by Mr. Richard Dunthorn, in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, N°. 482, fee. 13. where he gives an hundred 
obferved longitudes of the Moon compared with the tables, 
viz. 25 eclipfes of the Moon, taken (except the fiift) from 
Flamftead's Hiftoria Cceleftis, the Philofophical Tranfattions, 
and the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences ; the two 
great eclipfes of the fun in 1706, and 1715 ; 25 felect places 
of the Moon, from Flamftead's Hiftoria Cceleftis ; and 48 of 
thofe longitudes of the Moon, computed from Flamftead's Ob- 
fervations by Dr. Halley, and printed in the ift edit, of the 
Hiftoria Cceleftis. 

In the Philofophical Tranfactions, ^.473. we have a new 
method of computing the appuhes of the Moon to the fixed 
ftars and planets ; as alfo of eclipfes of the earth, commonly 
cailcd eclipfes of the fun, by Mr. Gerften, profeflbr of the 
mathematics at Gieflen. 

The full Moon appears to the naked eye broader than a cir- 
cular object fubtending an equal angle feen by perfect vifion. 
In a Moon of three or four days old the illuminated part ap- 
pears too broad, in proportion to the obfeure part, and like- 
wife feems to extend more outwards, or to have a greater 
diameter than the obfeure part. Alfo in an eclipfe of the 
fun or Moon, the bright part appears too broad in proportion 
to the dark part, and the eclipfe appears lefs than it really 
is. 

This obfervation was made by Horrox, and is accounted fof 
by Dr. Jurin, in his eflay upon diftinct and indiftinct vifion. 

Moon-£^j, in the manege. A horfe is faid to have Moon-eyes 
when the weaknefs of his eyes increafes or decreafes according 
to the courfe of the Moon ; fo that in the wane of the Moon 
his eyes are muddy and troubled, and at new Moon they clear 
up ; but ftill he is in danger of lofing his eye- fight quite. 

Moox-Fifh, a name given to the fifh called by authors, orhis. 
See the article Orbis. 

MOP, in fome counties of England, is the terra for what is 
called the ftatute in other places ; being the time that young 
people who intend themfelves for fervants, meet at foms 
certain place, in order to be hired into fervices. Plot's Ox- 
fordfhire, p. 207. 

MOOR (Cycl.)— Moors, in the ifle of Man, thofe who fum- 
mon the courts for the fevers! /headings ; fuch arc the lords 

bailiffs : 
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bailiffs : Every Moor has the like office with our bailiff of the 
hundred. King's Defcript. of the llle of Man. 
MooR-Coci, an Englifh name for the red-game, or our lago- 
pus, more commonly called the gor-cock. It is a very deli- 
cate bird, larger than a partridge, and common on the hills 
in Derbylhire and Yorkshire. Aa/s Ornithol. p. 12b'. bee 
the article GoR-Cod- 
MoORS-Head, in the manege. See the article MoRE'j-ffoii 
MooR-i/t-», Gallinula, in zoology, the name of a genus of 
water-birds ; the characters of which are thefe : The head is 
fmall, the body compreffed, the beak fhort and moderately 
crooked, the wings fmall and hollowed like thofe of the com- 
mon cock and hen kind, the tail very ihort, the legs long, 
and the toes remarkably fo. 

The common Moor-hen, called Gallinula Chlorcpus by authors, 
is a very well known bird, fomewhat like the coot in lhape, 
but fmaller, and very much flatted in the body. Its feetarc 
greenith, and its brcatt a lead-coloured blue ; its belly grevifh. 
it is common about our rivers, and is a very well tailed 
bird. Ray's Ornithol. p. 233. 
MoOR-Laud, or NLoORY-Lanrt, in agriculture, is a black, light 
and foft earth, very loofe, and without any admixture of 
(tones ; and with very little clay, or land. 
The uppermoft ftratum of the fen-lands is ufually of this 
earth, and it ufually constitutes a model ately thick or deep 
bed. Intermixed with water it cannot ealily be worked up 
into a pafte ; and when with labour worked up into fome- 
what of a firm mafs, its furface appears ipongy and porous ; 
and as foon as dry, it ealuy moulders away to powder. 
It is ufually foft to the touch, unlets it be worked very clofe- 
ly between the fingers, then it fhews a mixture of a fmall 
quantity of land, Doth to the touch and to the eye. 
It feems indeed to conlitt almoft entirely of pure vegetable 
matter, and this lying in fuch plenty on the furface of the 
fen-lands, is the caule of tneir being fo very fertile. 
The great difadvantage of the places which have this foil, is 
their being liable to be glutted with wet ; and to remedy the 
inconveniencies ariiing rrom thence, the farmers who rent 
thefe lands have a cultom of burning the foil at proper fea- 
fons. It burns very freely and ealily, the furface readily catch- 
ing flame, and a lubltance fomewhat bituminous, ufually con - 
tamed among the foil, helps the burning. Moreton's Nortbamp. 

P-3 6 - 
MooR-Stmie, the name of a very remarkable (lone found in 
Cornwall, and fome other parts of England, and ufed in the 
coarfer works of die prefent builders. 

This is'truly a white granite, and is a very valuable ftone. 
It is a very coarfe and rude, but beautiful congeries of vari- 
oully conitructed and differently figured particles, not diffufed 
among, or running into one another, but each pure and 
diftinct, tho' firmly cohering with whatever it comes in con- 
tact with. Its colours are principally black and white ; the 
white are of * fort of marbly texture, and opake, formed into 
large congeries, and emulating a fort of tabulated ltruclure ; 
among thefe there are many of a pure cryftalline fplendor and 
tranfparence, and among thefe are lodged in different direc- 
tions many fmall flaky manes of pure talcs of feveral colours; 
fome are wholly pellucid, others of an opake white, others 
of the colour of brown cryftal, and a vaft number perfectly 
black. Bill's Hill, of Foil', p. 408. 

It is found in immenfe ftrata in tome parts of Ireland, but is 
difregarded there. 

It is found with us in Devonshire, Cornwall, and fome other 
counties ; and brought thence in vaft quantities to London. 
It never forms any whole ftrata there, but is found on the 
furface of the earth in immenfe and unmanageable manes ; 
and to feparate thefe into portable ones, they dig "a hole with 
a wedge in fome part of them, and furrounding it with a 
ridge of clay they fill it up with water; this by degrees 
foaks in, and finding its way into the imperceptible cracks fo 
far loofens the cohefions of the particles there, that the day 
after they drive a larger wedge into the hole, and the ftone 
breaks into two or more pieces. It is ufed in London for 
the fteps of public buildings ; and on other occafions, where 
great ftrcngtli and hardnefs are required. 
The people of Cornwall who have this ftone in great plenty, 
tile it in their tin-works, and particularly in their tin-kiln, on 
the good effect of which a great deal depends. This kiln is 
four-fquare, and at its top is placed a large block of Moor- 
Jtone; the ufiial fize of this block is fix foot in length and 
, four in breadth ; in the middle of this block there is made a 
hole of about fix inches in diameter. This ftone ferves as a 
head to cover another like ftone placed beneath it; but this 
under one is not fo long as the upper by fix inches. The 
reafon of this is, that it muft not reach the inncrmott or back 
part of the wall, which is the open place thro' which the 
flame afcends Iron, another place below that, where a very 

Sir" 1 ?^^^ and *="=« an- 
other little hole alfo on the outfide. The forepart is like a 
common oven, and has fuch a fort of chimney. 
T he tin ore is roafted in this kiln, to burn away themundick, 
°' S r tr: The ore is brought in powder, and poured 
out ,n heaps on the furface of the top-done, a man fluids 
there and thrufts it down through the hole in this ftone into 
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the kiln, that is, to the furface of the under-ftone; a nerfoft 
who (lands below ipreads this as it tails with an iron rake 
and gives notice to the perfon above when there is enough 
down, that is when the iurface of the lower ftone is covered 
three or four inches thick. When this is done, the hole at the 
top is covered with green turfs, that the flame may reverberate 
the wronger; and me heat that the Moor- lion acquires helps 
to roaft the ore; while the flame that comes up from the ore 
is blue, there yet remains mundic among it ; but when this is 
burnt ofl, the flame is yellow. Philof. Tranf. N°. 69. 
The miners in fome parts of Cornwall ufe the name Moor- 
Jlone for a fort of coarfe free-ftone, which lies very olten 
over the tin ore ; this is of a greyifh colour, and is Ibmewhat 
loiter than that ulually employed in building. 

MoOR-Titling, a commong Englifh name tor the cenanthe, 
more frequently called the ftone-chatter. bee the ankle 
Stone-chatter. 

MOORING (Cycl.)— Mooring a fair Birth at Sea, is Moor- 
trig in a place tree from any annoyance. 

Mooring a Provijo, at fea, is to have an anchor out, and a 
hawfer a-fhore ; then the (hip is moored with her head a- 
fhore. _ And two cables is the ieaft, and four the belltewtr 
by. Seethe article Anchor. 

Moori kg IVater-Jhot, is to moor neither alongffi nor athwart the 
tide, but quartering between both. 

MOOSE-Dot-. The firft mention we find of this remarkable 
animal, is in a trad of Mr. Toflelyn's, entitled New-England 
Rarities. T hat author fays, it is a very fine creature, grow- 
ing to twelve foot high ; the horns are extremely beautiful 
with broad palms, fome of thofe full grown being two fa- 
thom from the tip of one horn to the tip of the other. The 
fame author, in another work, entitled,! wo Voyages to New- 
England, calls this creature a monlier of fup'crnuity ; and 
fays, that when full grown it is many times larger than an ox. 
"What NcaKays ot this animal feems copied from Joflelyn" 
But the belt account we have of it, is from Mr. Pain Dudley - 
this gentleman fays, that they are of two kinds : The com- 
mon light-grey Moofe-tUtr; called by the Indians Wtmlpiale 
and the larger blacK Mooje. The grey Mooj. is the fame 
animal which Mr. Clayton, in his account of the Virginian 
quadrupeds, publiflied 111 the Philofophical Tranfactian'Sj- calls 
the elk : And this is the creature, defcribed in the Anatomi- 
cal Dil'coveries of the Paris Academy, under the name of the 
flag of Canada. Horns of this creature have been few from 
Virginia, and called elks horns : They are wholly the fame 
with thofe of our red-deer, except in lize; weighing about 
twelve pounds, and meafuring from the burr to the tip about 
fix foot long. Phil. Tranf. N°. 444. p. 3S6. 
Mr. Dudley fays, that the grey Moofe is like the Englifh 
deer ; and that thefe creatures herd together thirty or more 
in a company. The black or large Moofe has been taken, he 
fays, meafuring fourteen fpans in height from the withers 
which, allowing nine inches to the ipan, is ten foot and a 
half. 

The flag or male of this kind has a palmed horn, not like 
that of our common or tallow deer, but the palm is much 
longer and more like to that of the German elk ; but it dif- 
fers from that in having a branched brow antler between the 
burr and the palm, which the German elk hath nut. 
The large horns found foffile in Ireland, have, from their vaft 
dimenfions, been fuppofed to have originally belonged to the 
black Moofe-deer ; but they, as likewilc moll other of the 
large horns found in this part of the world, appear to be the 
horns of the Geiman elk, having no brow-antlers. 
Mr. Ray mentions, in his Synopbs of animals, a pair of ex- 
tremely large foffile horns, which he faw in a mulkum in Suf- 
fex ; but he mentions no brow-antlers in thefe, and therefore 
probably they, as well as molt others preferred in mufseums, 
were the horns of the German elk. 

It is not agreed by authors what number of young the 
Moofe brings forth at a time ; Mr. Dudley fays but two ; 
but Joflelyn, and from him Neal, fay three; and thefe au- 
thors add, that they do not go fo long with young as our 
does, by two months. 

There is, befide the Moofe, another animal of the deer-kind, 
very common in Virginia, and other of the Northern pro- 
vinces of America. This creature has round horns, not 
fpreading out as in the flag or red-deer, but meeting nearer 
together at the tips, and bending forwards over the creature's 
head ; and the brow-antlers are not crooked and Handing for- 
ward, but ftrait and upright. The fkin of this deer is of a 
fandy colour with fome black hairs, and is fpotted all over 
while young with white fpots as fome of our falbw deer are, 
and it is about the bignefs of our fallow deer when full 
grown. The Dama Virginiana of Mr. Ray was different 
from this, if the defcription be exact, and the horns of the 



palmated kind. This Dama of Mr. Ray feems to be what 
" JTelyii, in his Voyages, calls the Mauroufe ; but his defcrip- 
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tion is too fhort to form any regular judgment from, he only 
fays that the Mauroufe is like the Mooje, but that its horn's 
are (mail, and the creature about the biirnefs of a ftae Phil 
Tranf. N°. 444- P- 388. "' 

Joflelyn mentions alfo the buck, the (lag, and the rain-deer ; 
but it is very much to be doubted whether they are the fame 
T animals 
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animals that we mean by thofe names. He mentions alio an- 
other fort of American deer, an animal called a Macarib, a 
Caribo, or a Pohana ; but this feems a mere fiction ; no fuch 
animal exUting in nature. 
MORBUS-Comttialis, the epilepfy, one of the moft: terrible 
difeafes to which human nature is fubject. 
The fymptoms of this diforder vary greatly in different per- 
fons ; fometimes it feizes them fuddenly, and unexpectedly ; 
at others, it is preceded in every paroxyfm by a train of 
concomitant fymptoms, fuch as a general laffitude and weari- 
nefs of the whole body, a pain in the head, great perturba- 
tion of the fpirits, and an unufual dread and terror ; fome- 
times alfo a ringing in the ears gives notice of its approach, 
or an inflation of the prsecordia or palpitation of the heart and 
difficulty of breathing. It is common alfo to feel a cold air 
as it were afcending from the extremities up to the heart and 
brain ; fometimes the joints feel cold, and often rumblings 
are felt in the abdomen, and fetid ftools are difcharged. 
In the fit, the thumbs are ufually faff clenched to the hands, 
the eyes diftorted, fo that only the white of them is feen, the 
patient is wholly fenfelefs, and a froth burfts out of the mouth 
with a furt of hilling noife j the tongue is often lacerated by 
the teeth, and the joints ufually feel a violent fuccufiiun. But 
fometimes violent fpafms feize all the limbs, inftead of thefe 
fuccufiions or tremblings ; and they remain forcibly bent, fo 
as to make the patient relemble a ftatue of wood. In infants 
the penis is erected ; in more grown perfons the femen is of- 
ten ejected, and the urine difcharged to great diitances. And 
thefe fymptoms, fometimes fooner, fometimes later, gra- 
dually go off. 

The paroxyfms, according to the diveriity of caufes, are 
longer or fhorter, and fewer or more frequent ; but they ge- 
nerally return at ftated periods, as on certain days, hours, or 
months, or on the changes of the moon, efpccially at the 
new and full moon. 

Women are ufually feized with thefe paroxyfms at the time of 
the return of the menfes ; and what is moft obfervable is 
that they are frequently occafioned by feemingly flight caufes, 
commotions of the mind, a colder leafon than ordinary, the 
ufe of flrong liquors, clofe application of the mind to any 
thing, and finally, the ufe of venery, often bring on thefe fits. 
Infancy and youth are the times of life moil fubject to this 
diforder ; and it more frequently attacks perfons of a nice and 
delicate conftitution, than thofe of a robuft and hardy make. 
The caufe of this terrible diforder appears to be a ftricture of 
' that membrane whicb furrounds the brain and the fpinal mar- 
row. The caufes are very various, and thence alfo the difeafe 
varies in its fpecies and appearance. The moft terrible and 
mortal epilepfies have been brought on by external violence, 
by blows, wounds, fractures, and depreffions of the cranium. 
Thefe are generally preceded by pains of the head, and a tor- 
por of the fenfes ; and in thefe, after the patient's death, cor- 
rupted blood or ferum is always found either between the dura 
and fia mater., or between the dura mater and cranium. 
Chronical epilepfies, returning at ftated periods, are alfo fre- 
quently occafioned by certain acute bony protuberances arifing 
internally in the bafis of the cranium, and fometimes in the 
lateral finus. It is eafy to fee that this fpecies of epilepfy is 
incurable j yet medicine can do great fervicc in it, by keeping 
the brain in fuch a condition, that its prefiure on thefe protu- 
berances may not be enough to produce a violent fit. 
Polypofe concretions in the jugular veins, and obftructions of 
the finufes of the dura mater-, are alfo caufes of incurable epi- 
lepfies. The paffions of the mind alfo, as anger, fear, and 
the like, contribute greatly to bring on epilepfies, as they act 
immediately upon the nervous parts, and either conftringe or 
dilate them preternaturally, which cannot be done very often 
without inducing a bad habit. Infants are often rendered epi- 
leptic either from fucking the milk of a nurfe in a violent fit 
of paffion, or from the violent commotions of mind the mo- 
ther was fubject. to while pregnant. The terror of the fight of 
one perfon in an epileptic fit, lias frequently thrown another 
into the fame diforder ; and it has been often known, that a 
flrong propenfity to venery, from a natural redundancy of 
femen, being fuppreffed by chaftity, has brought on this dif- 
eafe. Women have fallen into it from violent love alfo, and 
have, in that cafe, found their cure in marriage. 
In the cure of an epilepfy, the firft intention muff: be to cor- 
rect and expel from the body the remote material caufes of the 
diforder; fecondly, to mitigate the fpafms of the dura mater 
and nervous parts by medicines of a fedative and corroborating 
nature ; the former, to check and allay the violent motion of 
the fluids, the other to reftore the due" tone and natural elafti- 
city to the parts, theweaknefb of which, occafioned by a for- 
mer fit, gives frequent occaiions for fucceedingones. Of the 
firft kind are poppy-feeds or flowers, faftron, nutmeg, and 
the like ; and among the chemical medicines, thefpiritus nhrl 
*dulds y when ti u)y prepared. Of the corroborative;, to be given 
in epileptic cafes, rofbmary, rue, lavender, cardamom feeds, 
aJid aumergreafc. Spirit of hartfhuru, and the oil ofhartfhorn. 
made pure by frequent rectifications, is alfo greatly beneficial 
The decoctions of the woods, as guaiacum, faflafras, and the 
like, are alio good remedies: And fevcral epilepfies have been 
knuwn to be perfectly cured, by taking hall a pint of a flrong 
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decoction of" guaiacum twice a day, with a few drops of fpt- 
rit of vitriol in each dofe, and making all the while a weaker 
decoction ferve for the common drink- It is neceffary, how- 
ever, if there be a redundance of blood, to begin the cure 
with frequent bleedings. Cupping on the parts near the head 
is alfo of great fcrvice, and fometimes the opening the jugular 
vein is necefiary^ by which alone patients have fumeomes 
been cured. 

But tho' thefe are the methods of cure, in fome cafes, yet in 
others, where the difeafe has had a different origin, very dif- 
ferent means are required. When an epilepfy arifes from an 
impure ferum, lodged in the veflels and membranes of the 
head ; which too often happens from the hidden drying up of 
old ulcers, flopping of ifiues, or the like means ; then the 
intention of cure confifts in the difcuffion, evacuation, and 
derivation of the ferum to other parts. For this purpofe ca- 
thartics are to be exhibited, and fetons. Ifiues and blifters 
are of fingular fervice. Nature has been known to cure epi- 
lepfies of this kind, by an eruption of pimples all over the 
body. And there is recorded in Willis a memorable inftance 
of a girl, fubjecr. to frequent returns of epileptic fits ; who, in 
one of them, happening to fill with her her head into the the, 
and fo accidentally cauterifing it, remained we!l fo long as the 
ulcers difcharged any thing ; but when they dried up, the for- 
mer fits returned. 

In epilepfies arifing from violent emotions cf the mind, in 
which acrid, bilious, and acrimonious humours are conveyed 
into the nervous fyitem, the ufe of whey, mineral waters, 
and a proper regimen added to the fweetening powders, ufually 
produce a cure. Acidulated medicines are alfo highly proper, 
and fpirit of vitriol, orfpirltus nitri dutch, are of very fingu- 
lar efficacy. When an epilepfy arifes merely from pain, 2s 
that of the flone, the tooth-ach when violenx, or fpafms of 
the ftomach or inteftines, then clyfters of oil are of very great 
ufe i and after thefe, bleeding is ufualiy very proper. 
In the epilepfies of infants, arifing from gripes, corrupted milk, 
or difficult dentition, great benefit is to be had from clyfters of 
milk with a little Venice (bap diffolved in it. A k\v grains of 
cinnabar, given internally, often prove alfo offmgular benefit : 
And mufk is known to be a remedy fecond to none in thefe 
cafes. When Epilepfies arc caufed by worms eroding the inner 
coats of the inteftines, after the ufe of the common anti-epi- 
leptic remedies, the medicines for worms mult be given, and 
their ufe continued, till, by the fymptoms ceafing, there is 
reafbn to think thefe pernicious animals are deftroyed. 
When an epilepfy returns at ftated periods, or at the changes 
of the moon, the caufe is ufually in the ftomach or duodenum, 
or its adjacent parts, the biliary duits and pancreas. In this 
cafe therefore there fliould always be a clylter given, and af- 
terwards a vomit, before the expected fit. 
In the time of the paroxyfms of epilepfies, people ought to 
abftain from the ufe of fubltances that are too 'volatile, fpiri- 
tuous, fragrant, or fetid-; for all thefe fill the head with va- 
pours ; norfhould fuch things be exhibited as promote fneez- 
ing or vomiting, fincc they derive the humours to the head, 
and often recall the paroxyfms. The moft ufeful means, in 
the fit, are to keep the patient in an erect pofture, to rub bis 
hands and feet. In all kinds of epilepfies it is proper to ab- 
ftain from wine and malt liquors, and to drink only water. 
Opiates, and too volatile medicines, mult be very cautioufly 
given to children, and to perfons of tender habits : And when 
epilepfies return on the flighteft caufes, it is proper to abftain 
from a load of medicines, and truft to nature and a proper re- 
gimen alone. In this regimen the patient mull abftain from 
all ftrong liquors, from great heat, or exceffive cold, from 
venery, from feeing any terrible fight, from anxiety of mind, 
and from bufmefs. Young perfons are to abftain from fruit ; 
and all violent emotions of the mind are carefully to be 
avoided. 

Many phyficians have prefcribed the root of the wild valerian, 
as a remedy which is alone capable of curing this terrible dif- 
eafe. 

MORDEHI, an Eaft Indian name foradifeafe, to which the peo- 
ple of that country are fubject. It confifts in a violent diforder of 
the ftomach. The great heats, copious fweats, and fuper- 
vening cold of that country, all naturally tend to weaken the 
ftomach. Now if the inhabitants eat or drink immoderately 
at night, the concoction of their aliments can be but very un- 
duly performed. Hence, befide this diftemperature of the 
ftomach, they are fubject to others of the bowels ; and 
diarrhoeas are very common among them, and with difficulty 
cured. Hoffman, de Morb. Endem. 

MORDEXYN, or Mordoxi, a name given to a difeafe very 
frequent among the inhabitants of Goa, which confifts in a 
naufea, and continued vomiting, and ufually feizes the patient 
fuddenly and unexpectedly, and often proves fatal. 

MORDILAPIS, a name given by fome writers to loaches, a 
fmall fifh, often found under ftones in (hallow waters. 

MORli'.f-J L /«fW, in the manege, implies the colour of a Roan 
horje, who befldes the mixture or blending of a grey and a 
bay, has a black head, and black extremities, as the main 
and tail. Seethe article Roan. 

MORE IX A, in botany, a name ufed by fome as a common 
term for all the nightlhades ; others have appropriated it to the 
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lycoperftcon> or love-apple only. iEmilius Macer tells us, 
that in his time all the plants called by the Greeks Jirydma, 
were called by the Latins Morella. 

MORETUM, among the Romans, a kind of fallad, compofed 
of the eight following Ingredients, viz. garlic, parfley, rue, 
coriander, onions, cheefe, oil and vinegar. Pitifc. invoc 

MORGAY, an Englim name for the fea fifh called alio the 
rough bound-fijh, one of the galeus kind ; the catulus minor of 
Salvian, and muftelus Jlellarh tertius of Bellonius. 
It is of a pale, and fomewhat reddith grey, and is fpottcd 
with brown and whitifh fpots ; the belly is filver white', and 
the body long and round ; its fkin is very rough, and its flefh 
very firm, and finely flavour'd. Some fay it taftes of mufk, 
or fome fuch perfume. It is the fmalleft of all this genus of 
fifties, and feldom weighs above a pound and half. Willugh- 
by's Hilt Fife. p. 64. 

It is common in the Mediterranean, and is frequent in the 
markets in Italy. 

MORGII, among the Mahometans, a feet who lay much ftrefs 
upon belief, and ftand oppofed to the Alwaidii. See the ar- 
ticle Alwaidii. 

MORHUA, in zoology, a name ufed by fome authors for the 
common cod-fifJh. Bellon. de Pifc. 

MORJAM, in our old writers, a head.piece called a pot, 
Stat. 4 & 5 P. & M. c. 2. The word comes from the 
French Morion, or Italian Morione, i. e. CaJJis. Cowel. 

MORILLON, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of duck, 
feeming the fame with the capo rojfo, a fmall red-headed wild 
duck. Seethe article Capo Roj/b. 

MOR1NA, in botany. This plant, in the Linnasan fyftem, 
makes a diftinft genus, the characters of which are, that the 
cup is double, and of two kinds, in the fame plant ; the one 
a perianthium of the fruit, which is monophyllous, cylindra- 
ceous, and remains after the flower is fallen oft. The rim of 
this has ten notches in it, two of which have longer fegments, 
which ftand oppofite to one another. The other cup is the 
perianthium of the flower, which is alfo compofed of one leaf, 
and is of a tubular form, and nightly bifid, the fegments 
being rimmed at their edges, pointed, and remaining alfo 
when the flower is fallen. The flower is a fingle petal, 
forming a very long tube, a little bent, and wider at top than 
the bottom. The rim is plain, obtufe, and divided into two 
lips; the upper of which is bifid, and the lower trifid. AH the 
fegments are of a roundifh figure, and nearly equal in fize. 
The ftamina are too flender filaments, laid clofe againft. the 
ftyle, fhorter than the flower. The antheras are eredt, and 
applied clofely to one another. The piftil has a roundifh 
germen, placed under the receptacle of the flower ; the ftyle 
is of the fame length with the ftamina ; and the ftigma is 
formed into a fmall head. It has properly no fruit ; the feed 
fucceeding each flower being fingle, roundifh, and fur- 
rounded with the cup of the flower. Linn&i Gen. Plant, 
p. 7. 

MORINELLUS, in zoology, the name given by authors to 
the bird commonly called in Englim, the dotterel. 
The ufual weight of this bird is a quarter of a pound ; but the 
male is fmaller than the female, and weighs ufually half an 
ounce lefs. Its Beak is a finger's breadth long. Its head is 
very beautifully variegated with fmall black and white fpots ; 
and has a line of white over the eyes. Its throat is of a grey- 
ifh white, variegated with ftreaks of brown. Its breaft and 
the under part of its wings arc of a dufky yellow. The belly 
is white ; and its back and wings are brown, with variegations 
of a whitifh and yellowifh colour. Its rump is grey ; as is alfo 
its neckj and its tail is variegated with grey, black, and white. 
It is common in Lincolnfhire, and fome other counties of Eng- 
land ; and is a very delicate bird. It is commonly caught in 
the Night. Ray's Ornith. p. 230. 

Morinellus Marinas, the Sea Dotterel a name given by 
authors to the bird, commonly known in England by the 
name of the turnjlone ; and called by Turner, cinclus. Ray's 
Ornithol. p. 231. See the article Turnstone. 

MORINGA, in botany, the name by which fome authors 
call the tree which produces the ben nut, otglans ungue/itaria, 
and whofe wood is the lignum nepbritiewn, or nephritic wood 
of the fhops. 

MORION, in botany, a name given by the antients to a kind 
of nightfhade. The antient Greeks, Theophraftus, and 
others, called all the nightfhades in general by the mmejlrycb- 
nos. Some of thefe they faid were poifonous, and others ef- 
culent. The poifonous were of two kinds, fome bringing on 
fleepy diforders, and others making the patient mad. 
The efculent kind was the pomumamoris, or love-apple, eaten 
at this time by the Portuguefe, and many other nations, and 
by fome in England. Some after-writers ufed the word Mo- 
rion as a difiin&ive name for thofe kinds of nightfhade which 
caufed fleepy diforders ; and after thefe, fome ufed it as the 
peculiar name of one fpecies, and others as the name of the 
male mandrake of Dfofeorides, whofe fruit, according to that 
author, was comnmnly eaten by the fhepherds ; but when 
taken too largely, threw them into fleepy diforders. From 
this word Morton has come, in all probability, the Latin 
name morella^ given at firft to the pomum amoris, or love- 
P(iU* j and afterwards, according to A ; .milius Macer, to all 
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the nightfliades; for he exprefsly fays, that thofe plants' 
which the Greeks called Jlrychna, the Latins called Karelia 5 
and we find that the old Greeks called all the nightfliades 
flrychna. 

Morion, in the natural hiftory of the antients, a name given 
to one of the femi-pellucid gems, more commonly called 
pramnion. It is a ftone appearing externally only of a fine 
deep black ; but when held up againft a candle, or againft the 
fun-fhine, giving a very beautiful red, in different degrees, 
from that of the hyacinth to that of the amethift or carbuncle. 
Hill's Hift.of Folf. p. 471. See the article Pramnion. 

MORISONA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe : The perianthium is one-leaved j 
inflated, and divided at the top into two lips. Thefe ftand 
open ; but the neck is contracted, and the whole foon withers. 
The flower confifts of four oblong obtufe petals, which are 
expanded when they are out of the cup. The ftamina are 
numerous filaments. The anthers are limple. The ftyle is 
capillary and credt, and is longer than the tube of the flower; 
The germen of the piftil is oval. The ftigma is capitated, 
and of a plano-convex figure. The fruit is a globofe berry, 
with a hard fmooth rind. It has only one cell, and is fup- 
ported by the ftyle by way of pedicle. The feeds are nume- 
rous, and are of the ftiape of the common kidney-beans, hut 
fmall. Plumier. Gen. 23. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 230. 

MORL1NG, or Mortling, in our old writers, the wool 
which is taken from the fkin of dead fheep, whether killed, 
or dying of the rot, 4. Edw. 4. cap. 2. he 3. 27 Hen. 6- 
cap. 2. 3 Jac. 1. cap. 18. 14 Car. 2. c. 18. Blount, 
Cowel. See the article Shorling. 

MOROCHITES, in natural hiftory, a name by which fome 
of the old authors have called the morochtbus, or French chalk. 
Hill's Hift. of FofT p. 22. See the next article. 

MOROCHTHUS, inthehiftoryof foffils, anameofan indurated 
clay, commonly known among us by the name of trench 
chalk, or marking-ftune; and its principal ufe with us is the 
taking fpots out of cloaths, and the ferving taylors to mark 
with, as it makes a much more determinate and a neater line 
than chalk. The antients, however, had it much in efteem 
in medicine, and ufed it as an aftringent, and in colics and 
haemorrhages, and externally in diforders of the eyes. 
It is diftinguifhed from all other earths, by being the hardeft of 
all, confiderably heavy, very fmooth to the touch, and in colour 
of agreyifh white, with a confiderable admixture of green. It 
is of a difagreeable brackilh tafte, and does not ferment with 
acids. It is dug in Germany, the ifland of Sardinia, and 
many other places ; but no where fo plentifully as about 
Brianfon in France, whence it is there commonly called Brian- 
fin chalk. Hill's Hift. of Foil", p. 22. 

MOROCTES, one of the names by which Pliny, and fome 
other of the older authors called the Moracht bus, or French 
chalk. Hill's Hift. of Foil", p. 22. See the foregoing ar- 
ticle. 

MORONA, a name ufed by fome for the bufo, or ifinglafs-fifh. 
Willugbby, Hift. Pifc. See the article Huso. 

MORPHASMUS, Mo^a^or, among the antients, a kind of 
dance, wherein, by a great many figures, they imitated the 
transformations of Proteus. Hofm. Lex. in voc, 

MORRHA, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome to the 
fubftance more properly called tnurra or myrrha, of which 
the cups called murrbina and myrrhina were made. See the 
articles Murrhina andMoRRHiNA. 

MORRHINA Vafa, in the writings of the antients, a term 
very frequently met with, and ufed to exprefs a fort of cup 
and vafes ufed for drinking out of, and on fome other oc- 
cafions. 

The word is generally written myrrhina, and various con- 
jectures have been formed concerning it, fome fuppofing it to 
be meant of veflels made of myrrh, fome of the onyx, and 
fome of a peculiar fort of fpotted ftone. Seethe article Myr- 
rhina. 

The word, however, is written by all the moft correct 
writers Morrhina. Paufanius and many others give us proofs 
of this. It is evident that there is no ftone mentioned by the 
antients under the name morrba, nor is this word ever found 
ufed as a fynonym for the onyx, or any other ftone, but al- 
ways as the name of the matter of which the veflels were 
made. 

The antients had many things in ufe among them, the nature 
and origin of which were unknown to them ; and this morrba 
feems to have been one of that number. Some of them fay it 
was a ftone, and others call it a fluid, condenfed by being 
buried under ground. And if to this we add the beauty of the 
polifh, the tender texture of the fubftance, which was eafily 
broken by a fall, and the fize of fome of the veflels made 
of it ■ for we are told that Heliogabalus had his cham- 
ber-pot made of it ; it will appear very probable that it was a 
factitious matter, and was of the nature of our China ware. 
The antients, not knowing that the morra was a factitious 
fubftance, which it does not appear indeed that they- did, does 
not prove it not to be fuch ; for they for many ages wore gar- 
ments of filk, and had that fubftance in ufe on many other 
occafions, and all the time believed it to be the lanugo or 
down of a tree, drefied by combine, &c, and it was nut till 
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the tbys of JufKniai*. that they knew it was Spun by worms. 
Their ignorance of the origin of filk, however, no more al- 
tered its nature, than their ignorance of the fabric of their 
morrhina vaja did that of the fubftance they were made 
of. 

The antients had their moft elegant and valuable 7norrhina i 
vaja from India and Carmania ; but Arrian tells us, that there 
was a great quantity of them made at Diofpolis in YEgypt. 
This he calls another fort of Morrhina work ; and it is evi- 
dent, -from all accounts, that the morrha of Diofpolis was a 
fort of glafs ware, made in imitation of the porcelane or morrha 
of India. 

There is fome difference in the accounts given by Pliny and 
Martial, of the Morrhina vaja. The firft author fays, that 
they would not bear hot liquors, but that only cold ones were 
drank out of them. The latter, on the other hand, tells us, 
that they bore hot liquors very well. It mould feem, that the 
moft credit was to be given to Pliny; but iffo, their porce- 
lane was greatly inferior to ours in this particular. 

MORSE; in zoology, the name of a monttrous fea animal, 
called by fome the rofmarus and walrus, and by others, very 
improperly, the hippopotamus and eauus marinus, bee the ar- 
ticle Hippopotamus. 

The Morfe is an ill-fliapcd amphibious animal, of the Size of 
a large ox, covered with a Skin like that of the feal, and 
fomewhat refembling an ox in the head; for which reafon 
fome have called it the fea cow, or vacca marina, whence it 
has been erroncoufly confounded by fome with the manati. 
It has two large prominent and crooked teeth before, which are 
as fine as ivory, and are ufed by artificers for the fame purpo- 
fes. It brings forth ufually but one young one at a time, ne- 
ver more than two. It is a very firong and vigorous animal, 
and difficultly taken ; when it is caught, it is ufually at land, 
Seldom at fea. 
' Vorftius, who met with a young one of this creature, has 
very accurately defcribed it ; whence we have the beft de- 
fcription extant of the nature of the animal. This young one 
was of the fize of a large dog, and in fhape much rckinbled 
the phoca or fea calf. Its head was round ; its eyes large, 
and like thofe of an ox; its noiTrils deprefled and wide, and 
opening, and drawing together as the creature pleafed. It 
had apertures on the tides of rhe head for ears. 1 Its mouth 
opened round and not very large ; and on the upper lip it had 
a fort of whifkers, compofed of thick cartilaginous briftles. 
The lower jaw was of a trigonal form ; the tongue fhort and 
thick, and the mouth well furnifh'd with broad and flatted 
teeth. Its fore fact, as well as the hinder ones, were very 
broad ; and the hinder extremity of its body very much re- 
fembled that of the phoca or fea calf. When it walked, the 
fore feet were directed forwards, the others turned backward. 
The toes were five on each foot, and thefe were joined by a 
membrane, which was remarkably thick. The hinder feet 
had claws, the fore ones had not ; and the creature had no 
tail, and crept rather than walked on the hinder parts. Its 
fkin was thick and tough, and covered with a few fhort grey 
hairs. It made a noife like the grunting of a hog. Ray's 
Syn. Quad. p. iqi. 

MORT {Cyd.) — Mort, among the fifhermen of fome parts of 
England, a name given to the falmon while in its third year's 
growth. JVillughifs Hift. Pifc. p. 189. Sec the article 
Salmon. 

MORTALITY {Cyd.)— Bills of Mortality. Mr.Simpfon 
makes the proportion of the number of inhabitants of any 
place, to the number of births that happen there annually, as 
26 to j. Whereas Mr. Kerfleboom a makes it 35 to 1 ; 
which Mr. Simpfon thinks owing to a want of obfervations. 
But Mr. Kerfloboom has Since fhewn, in 29 tables, that the 
proportion of 26 to I cannot be admitted, and that his own. 
of 35 to 1, is right. He alfo proves, from Mr. Maitland's 
obfervations, that children in London, of two years old, con- 
tinue to live, on a medium, above 37 years; and he ob- 
serves, that by Dr. Halley's table b , they live 3^. — [ a Doetr. 
ofAnnuit. p. 127. * Phil. Tranf. N'. 465. Sect. 3. 
P-3IQ-] 

Mr. Kerffeboom fuppofes, that out of every ico children 
born, five come dead into the world ; and chat out of every 
300 children born alive, near 20 die under a year old. Mr. 
Simpfon's calculation differs greatly from this, he fuppofing 
that full 32 out of 100 children, die under a year old. Phil. 
Tranf. ibid. 

There is a furprizing difparity obferved between the chriften- 
ings and burials of the city of London ; which is chiefly owing 
to diflenters of all forts baptizing their children without fend- 
ing in accounts of their chriftenings to the parifh clerk. See 
Mr. Ma'uland in Phil. Tranf. N°. 450. Sect. 16. 
From the account there given of the chriftenings and burials 
in London for ten years, from 1626 to 1635 jnclufive, it ap- 
. pears that the chriftenings exceeded the burials ; nor can it be 
doubted that they do fu ftill. This obfervation will fhew the 
caufe of fome mistakes of Mr. Kerffeboom. See Phil. Tranf. 
ibid. 

Mr.Maitland, in his account of London, fhews, that at a 
medium of nine years, there are annually buried in London 
59542, and in Paris only 17804; (o that the number of in- 



habitants in London exceed thofe in Paris by nearly in the pro- 
portion of 5 to 3. Hilt, of Lond. p. 540, 548. 
MORTAR (Cyd.) — The falt-petre workers in trance ufing the 
Mortar of old buildings for extracting that fait, Mr. Petit has 
thought it worthy a peculiar attention, and has made Several 
trials, by way of anafylis, of Mortar, to determine whether 
it really and eflentially contains nitre in it, or whether it be 
only Serviceable in that mixture of Salts from which nitre is 
produced. 

The common managers of the faltpetre -works are of opinion, 
that Mortar contains in it all the faltpetre they procure from 
it, -and that the wood-afhes, and other fubitances they ufe 
with it, only ferve to abforb the fat or oily parts, and fo fet 
■ the faltpetre at liberty to fhoot. This they pretend to affirm 
upon experience ; but they do not coniider that tho' they can 
procure faltpetre from the rubbifh or Mortar without the ad- 
dition of wood-allies, yet it is not pure Mortar that they 
make their experiments upon, but fuch as is taken from their 
own heaps, upon which they always throw all the refiduum 
of their former works, and all that liquor which will fhoot no 
more cryftals, but which they call the mother- water of Salt- 
petre. 

This gentleman therefore very properly judged, that to make 
a regular trial of the Mortar or rubbifh alone, he muft not 
take it from their ftores, ufed in the faltpetre- works, but pick 
ithimfelf from the ruins of old buildings. 
The mark the falt-petre workers have to know good Mortar 
for their purpofe, is, that it taftes acrid and fait when applied 
to the tongue ; but to this it may be alfo added, that it ought 
to be of a greyifh colour, and fuch as when powdered and 
Sprinkled upon burning charcoal yields fome fparks of fire; 
and the more fparks it gives, the better it is for the purpofe. 
And another character of the goodnefs is, that thefe well im- 
pregnated Mortars have a certain unctuofity or fattinefs to the 
touch, which other kinds have nvi. 

The fineit of all kinds of Mortar for falt-petre work, is fuch 
as is had from the ruins of old buildings in a low Situation, 
and out oS the way of much funfhine ; where there has been 
no great quantity of fire kept, and especially Such as has 
Served for the cements of the walls of ftablcs, or the like. 
Mr. Petit qhofe from fuch a wall twelve pounds of old Mor- 
tar; this he had beat to powder, and poured upon it eighteen 
pints of water; the whole was then fet over .the fire, and 
Stirred from time to time for three or four hours, that the 
water might be well tinctured from the Mortar ; after this 
the water was filtred through paper, and was then found to 
be tinctured to a pale yellow, tranfparent, bitter, and fome- 
what acrid to the tafte. 

The impregnation may be made without heat, by only ftir- 
ring the Mortar about for nine or ten days in cold water, 
and the quantity of the Salts taken up will be according to the 
goodnefs of the Mortar and the quantity of water employed. 
The common Specific gravity of this liquor to water, is as 32 
to 31, or thereabouts. Mr. Petit having procured the tincture 
of fifty pounds of Mortar by Several impregnations in Seventy- 
two French pints of water, evaporated it fa far till it appeared 
highly charged with .Saline particles, tafting very acrid and 
bitter, and being of a brownifh red colour ; and its fpecific 
gravity was in this State to water, as 4 to 3, there beino- 
more in quantity than about four pints. This was ftifi 
limpid and of a dufky colour, and was afterwards evapo- 
rated over a gentle fire to the confidence of an extract, 
which as it cooled became much thicker and firmer, re- 
fembling butter. This being left open to theair Soon relented 
into a liquor of the confiftence of a Syrup : Its Specific gra- 
vity was now to water as 5 to 3 ; but in leaving it open to 
the air, it continually attracted frefh humidity, and became 
lefs fpeciBcally heavy. Experiments made with this extract 
Succeeded in the following manner. 

1. It turned the common blue paper to a fine deep red. The 
impregnations in water uninfpifTated do this alfo in different 
degrees according to their ftrength. 

2. Mixed in equal quantities with fpirit of nitre and with 
fpirit of Sea-Salt, it made no effervefcence or alteration in 
either. 

3. A leaf gold being put into the mixture of this impregna- 
tion with fpirit of nitre was immediately diffolved, and in an 
hour or two afterwards the liquor was much clearer than 
before. 

A leaf of gold being put into the mixture of this impregna- 
tion and fpirit of Sea-falt, was in the 'fame manner diffolved 
in a few minutes. It is generally fuppofed indeed that 
fpirit of fait alone will diflblve gold, but there Seems an error 
in this founded on the inaccuracy of the preparation of 
fuch fpirit of Salt ; for MefC Geoffroy and Boutduc have 
at different times produced before the French Academy 
fpirit of fait carefully prepared by themfelves, which would not 
at all diffolve gold, not even with the afiiftance of heat ; even 
Such Spiritof fait would however be made to diffolve gold by 
mixing this impregnation with it : So that it has the power of 
diffolving gold in a great degree. 

4. A leaf of Silver being diffolved in Spirit of nitre, and this 
impregnation of Mortar added to the Solution, the whole be- 
came turbid, and a precipitation happened, part of the mat- 
ter 
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tcr being thrown to the bottom, and part remaining fufperided 
in form of a white cloud, which kept its place without tailing 
5. The impregnation being mixed in equal quantities with 
oil of vitriol formed a coagulum, and made a great eftervef- 
cence, with copious red vapours, and a itrong Imell of aqua 
fortis ; and thefe vapours appeared at any time on ftirrmg the 
mixture for feveral days together. If a larger quantity of oil 
of vitriol be added to this coagulum, it all becomes fluid, but 
ferments violently ; and finally there will be a white matter 
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L *d to the bottom of the clear liquor ; and if a leaf 



old be brought near this mixture it will be difiblved even 
by the vapour which exhales from it. Spirit of nitre has no 
effect upon this mixture, either in its ftate of a coagulum, or 
■when reduced by more oil of vitriol into a clear liquor ; but 
the volatile fpirit of urine ferments violently without the lean; 
heat with it. 

6. Oil of tartar per deliquium being added to the impregna- 
tion the liquors would not readily mix, but remained fepa- 
rate the impregnation finking to the bottom ; but on ftir- 
ring them thoroughly together, they finally were made to 
unite into a white fobftance like butter, with a ftrong urinous 
imell. If a fmall quantity of corrofive fublimate be added to 
this mixture, the urinous fmell ceafes ; and if oil of vitriol be 
added, there is a violent fermentation occafioned ; and, in fine, 
a large quantity of precipitate. 

7. This impregnation of Mortar being mixed with an equal 
quantity of a folution of corrofive fublimate, there is nothing 
remarkable produced, though the mixture be ever fo much 
ihaken ; but if a little oil of tartar per deliquium be added to 
this, the mixture becomes turbid, and, on Itirring all together 
for fame time, it becomes white and thick like butter. If to 
this, more corrofive fublimate be added in folution, it becomes 
orange-coloured ; and, on more ftirring, this becomes again 
white ; and finally gives a white precipitate at the bottom, of 
a tranfparent liquor. 

8. If inftead of oil of tartar an equal quantity of lime-water 
be added, this in the fame manner gives an urinous fmell, and 
the whole difference is, that the mixture will not become 
thick with this, as it will with oil of tartar. 

9. The impregnation of Mortar produced the fame coagulum 
on mixing with fpirit of urine, that it did with oil of tartar 
per deliquium ; but it made no coagulation with fpirit of fal 
armoniac with lime ; the occafion of this difference is, that 
the fpirit of urine contains a great deal of volatile fait, and 
the other but little. It is a common error to fuppofe that the 
fpirit of fal armoniac, which is moft pungent, contains the 
greateit quantity of fait ; but this is not the cafe, for the fpi- 
rit made with lime is much more pungent than that with fait 
of tartar, though the laft is well known to contain a greatly 
larger portion of fahne particles. 

10. If a piece of paper or linnen be wetted in this impregna- 
tion, and afterwards dried, it takes fire very violently, and 
foarkles with the fame violence as if it was impregnated with 
falt-petre. 

From thefe experiments it is abundantly proved, that the im- 
pregnation of Mortar contains a large quantity of a faline and 
nitrous ammoniac fait ; for a d involution of fal armoniac and 
fpirit of nitre mixed together are found to produce all the 
changes in the different bodies before-named, that the impreg- 
nation does. On the whole, though it has been fuppofed by 
Mr. Tournefort, and others, that Mortar contained fal-petre, 
fea-falt, and a fixed alkali; yet there does not appear any 
proof of its containing any one of thofe fairs ; no fixed alkali 
can ever be feparated from the impregnation of it ; and tho' 
the linnen or paper wetted in the impregnation of it fparkled 
when on fire, yet it is not nitre, but merely a nitrous fal 
armoniac, which occasions that phenomenon. The fame ef- 
fect: is produced, if the linnen or paper be wetted with a mix- 
ture of fpirit of urine and fpirit of nitre. And the feveral ex- 
periments before recited prove, that there is in Mortar a 
fpirit of nitre and a fpirit of fea-falt, which with the vo- 
latile urinous falts form a nitrous or a faline fal ammo- 
niac. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1734. 

MORTARIOLUM, a word applied by different writers to 
different things, from their refemblance to a mortar in fhape. 
The chemifts exprefs by this name a fmall mould made for 
the fafhioning their cupells ; and anatomifls call the fockets 
of the teeth the Mortariola of the jaws. 

MORTIFICATION (Cycl.)— Mortification, in reli- 
gion, any fevere pennance obferved on a religious account. 
How ancient and how univerfal the practice of it has been, 
and for what reafons obferved. bee the article Fast- 
ing. 

MORUS, the Mulberry, in botany, the name of a genus of 
trees, the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of the 
amentaceous kind, confilling of a great number of ftamina, 
with their apices which arife from a four- leaved cup ; thefe 
are male-flowers, and the embryo-fruits appear on different 
parts of the tree, and finally become a fort of compound 
berry, foft and full of juice, and compofed of clutters of fuc- 
culent fquammje which contain roundifh feeds. Tourn. Inff. 
p. 589. 

The Ipecies of Mulberry, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
Suppl. Vol. II. 



are thefe : i. The common Mulberry, with black fruit* 2j 

The Mulberry with fmall black fruit, and elegantly divided 
leaves. 3. The Mulberry, with white fruit. 4. The Mul- 
berry, with fmall purplifh white fruit. And 5. The Mul- 
berry, with fmall infipid white fruit. 

The fruit of this tree, white unripe, is very aftringent j but 
when thoroughly ripe, it is of a contrary quality, lather pur- 
gative, cooling, very pleafant, and quenching thirft. Its fy- 
rup, which is very pleafant, is the only ufe made of it in the 
fhops. 

The more general cultivating Mulberry trees in England might 
be of greater ufe thaii is at prefent fuppofed hi many refpects. 
In Devonfhire they have a way of mixing Mulberry juice 
with their cyder in the making, and thus make the very beit 
of all Englilh vinous liquors. And as to the great article of 
breeding filk-worms, though a recommendation from the 
crown could not bring about the planting thefe trees in fuf- 
ficient number for it in James the Firft's time, yet the 
trees have been found to flourifh every where with us when 
properly planted, and the worms feed very kindly and work 
very well with us. When this manufacture was firft at- 
tempted, the people of many parts of England, nay and in 
fome parts of the dampeft places in Ireland, tried it, and al- 
ways with fuccefs. The only thing that {topped theprogrefs 
of fo valuable a thing at that time, was the want of a fufla- 
cient quantity of Mulberry trees, and the fcheme has been 
neglected ever fnice. Phil. Tranf. N<\ 133. 
The tree was always efteemed by the antients for its delicious 
fruit, before the ufe of its leaves was ever found out* The 
Romans, in the height of their luxury, preferred it before all 
the foreign fruits ; and Columella, and the other antients are 
very exprefs in the methods of propagating it. 
MOKXI, the Indian name of a peltilential diltemper, very com- 
mon in Malabar, and in fome other parts of the Eait-Indies, 
frequently carrying off great numbers of people. 
MOSCH, a name of a furt of roriferous veilels, faid to have 

been difcovered by Bilfius, in the kidneys. 
MOSCHEL/EUM, a name given by authors to a compound, 
fragrant and aromatic oil, in which mufk is a very predomi- 
nating ingredient. 
MOSCriATEJXINA, in botany, the name of a little plant 
common under our hedges in fpring, which conltitutes'a peculiar 
genus ; the characters of which are thefe : The flower con- 
iifts of one leaf, and is rotated and divided into feveral fcg- 
ments at the edge. From the cup of this rifes a piliit, 
which is fixed in the manner of a nail to the middle of the 
flower; and finally becomes a foft fucculent berry, contain- 
ing flatted feeds.' Tourn. Inft. p. 156. 
MOSCHELAPHUS, in natural hitbry, a name given by 
fome writers to a creature of a mixed nature, produced by 
the copulation of a flag and a cow. Wagner tells us, that 
thefe creatures are fometimes feen in the mountainous parts 
of SwifTerland ; as are alio the Hippotauri, generated between 
a bull and a mare ; but neither of thefe ever propagate their 
fpecies. Wagner's Hift. Helvet. 
MOSCHIFERUM Animal, in natural hift ory, the name of the 
creature which affords us the perfume called mufk. 
This creature feems to be neither of the goat nor deer-kind, and 
it is doubtful whether or not it chews the cud ; it has how- 
ever no, denies incifores in the upper jaw, which feems a mark 
that it does ; but it has, according to the obfervation of Arif- 
totle, exerted teeth or tufks there, in the manner of the boar. 
His nofe is fharp, like that of a greyhound ; his ears like a 
rabbit's, about three inches long, and creel; ; and his tail or 
fcut, about two inches ; his foot is deeply cloven. The hair 
on the body is about half an inch long, and very thick, and 
of a brown and white colour. Rafs byn. Quad. p. 140. 
The Mufk bladder or bag is about three inches long and two 
over, fwelling out an inch and half from the belly, and ftand- 
ing as much before the groin, It has no horns, and its tufks 
by their figure feem intended equally for feeding and 
fighting. 
MOSCHOSITERON, a name given by Myrepfus, and other 

old writers, to Fcenugreek. 
MOSS {Cycl.)— Thefe fmall plants, tho* neglected of many 
ages, have, by the induffry and application of the later bota- 
nifts, been found a very numerous and very beautiful clafs of 
plants ; and not without their ufes in medicine and mecha- 
nics, and to various purpofes of human life. Dr. Dillenius, 
who has ftudied them with an uncommon care, and given a 
very valuable hiftory of them, has defcribed more than fix 
hundred fpecies ; the greater part o( which are found in our 
own country, though fome peculiar to others ; and doubtlels, 
there yet remain vaft numbers unheeded and unknown ia 
many countries. See Tab. of Mojfes. 

The Mojfcs of Virginia, Penfilviania, and other parts of 
North- America, arc in part the fame with ours, and in part 
different; about two thirds of the number of Mojfesof thefe 
countries hitherto obferved being common to our own coun- 
try alio, the reft peculiar to that part of the world. Thofe 
or South-America, are almoft all wholly different from ours. 
The Mojjes of Greenland and Lapland are moitly of the fame 
kind with thofe of our Welch mountains. And in themour- 
\J tainous 
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tainous parts of the world between the Tropics, there are ma- 
ny extremely beautiful fern-like Moffes, unknown in all other 
places. 

Ireland and Scotland yet remain to be fearched in a great mea- 
fure, and probably vrill afford great numbers hitherto wholly 
unknown. It cannot but be acknowledged, that the diftinc- 
tions of thefe little vegetables are To minute, and their ap- 
pearance fo various in their different ftates, that very probably 
fucceeding obfervations will much retrench the number de- 
fcribed by Dillenius ; but as the fame obfervers will probably 
add as many new and truly diftinct (pedes, as they find occa- 
fion to ftrike off from the old lift, there is no doubt but that 
the number will be found at leaft as great as it ftands at pre- 
fent with that author. 

XJfss of Mosses. Were there no other ufe in thefe minute and 
beautiful objects than the admiring the wonderful works of 
the creator, this were enough to make the ftudy of them 
worthy of attention ; the almoft endlefs variety of the figure 
and ftructure of their leaves, the flendernefs of the (talks 
that fupport them, and the regularity and nice order in which 
they are arranged ; the minutenefs of their roots, and the flen- 
dernefs of the pedicles which bear the heads, each of which is 
often fmaller than the fineft hair, and the extreme exility of 
the veffels through which juices are conveyed along thefe for 
the nouriftiment of the plant and feeds, can never enough be 
admired ; and the various fr.ruct.ure of the heads or feed-vefTels 
with their coverings, by means of which the tender feeds and 
farina; arc defended, afford to the microfcopic obferver an end- 
]efs fund of admiration. 

But thefe are not all the ufes they were intended for, many 
may yet remain unknown ; but we at prefent well know that 
feveral of the ufneas are great and valuable medicines, ufed. as 
deficcatives and aftringents ; that the common cup Mofs is 
one of the greateft remedies in the convulfive coughs of chil- 
dren, called the chin-cough, is known to every one; and 
Dr. Mead has ennobled the grey ground-lichen, by publishing 
its virtues in one of the molt terrible of all difeaies, the bite 
of a mad dog. The common green liverworts are known 
medicines in diforders of the bfeaft, as are alfo all the fpecies 
of polymelia. The feeds of our lycopodium are given with 
fuccefs in nephritic cafes ; and the Indians give one of their 
fpecies in manydiftempers, and as they fay, with great benefit. 
The common white ground coralloides ferves the rain-deer of 
Lapland for fopd, when all other herbage is loft ; and the 
conferva; ferve for food to many of the fifties both of the fea 
and rivers, and to feveral water-fowl. And thefe, as well as 
the land Moffes afford fhelter and habitation to many infects, 
and their young. Many of the fpecies of coralloides and li- 
chenoides are found of great ufe in that profitable branch of 
commerce the art of dying ; and doubtlefs many others have 
alfo the fame qualities, though not yet difcovered ; and we 
may be guided in fearches of this kind by obfervmg that many 
of them tinge the papers between which they are dried, to 
very beautiful and fatting colours. The MojJ'es which cover 
the trunks of trees, as they always are frefheft and molt vigo- 
rous on the fide which points to the north, if not only pro- 
duced on that, ferve to preferve the trunk of the tree from 
the feverity of the north-winds, and direct the traveller in his 
way, by always plainly pointing out that part of the 
compafs. 

The foft marfh and hog Mojfes ferve the poor in many places 
for fluffing their beds, and in the bufinefs of trantporting 
plants from other countries ; nothing is of fo great ufe as the 
ftalks and leaves of thefe little vegetables : The fiicculent 
plants coming over in great beauty and vigour when rolled up 
in dry Mofs ; and trees andfhrubs, by having their roots co- 
vered with fuch as is fomewhat moift. 

The great quality of the Moffes, which makes them fp fer- 
viceable in this cafe, is, that they do not heat and ferment 
on being moiftened, as hay and ftraw would. 

Characters c/*Mosses. What the botanical writers ftrictly un- 
derftand by the word Mofs, is a clafs of plants appearing of 
an inferior rank, to the common vegetables ; the lefS perfect 
genera of which feem to be wholly deftitute of Bower or feed 
or any thing analogous to either, at leaft as far as our obfer- 
vations have hitherto been able to cany us, and to confift of 
fimple, fimilar, and uniform parts; the genera a little above 
thefe have fome diverfity of parts, and carry fomething that 
looks analogous to vegetation in the common way, having a 
refembtance of thofe parts which ferve other plants for their 
fructification. The more perfect genera of the Moffes not 
only confift of different parts, but haye alfo their appropriated 
organs containing a pulpy matter, which finally becomes dry, 
and aflumes the form of a fine and fubtle powder, compofed 
of granules, each of which is either a feed or a granule of 
farina fcrVing for the propagation of the fpecies. 
The more imperfect Moffes are diftinguifhed from the others 
by their appearance to the naked eye ; they are either in form 
of a fine lanugo, or down covering the furface of different 
bodies, or elfe they appear as Sender filaments or foliacious 
bodies floating about in the water, or as filaments of a tougher 
texture hanging down from the branches of old trees, or as 
little fhrubs or fingle horns growing erect on the parched 
earth of mountains and heathy places; or finally, as broad 



and foKaceous bodies fpreading themfelves over the dry barks 
of trees or rocks, without any pedicle or other fupport. 
The more perfect kinds of Moffes are found in the fhape of 
fmall but regular plants, dividing into feveral branches, and 
clothed with leaves ; thefe are of various forms and-ftructures, 
fome being broad and thin, others flender as hairs ;*fome pel- 
lucid, others opake ; fome finooth, others hairy. From the 
alas of thefe leaves in fome kinds, and from the fummit of 
the ftalks in others, there arife heads or capfules of a various 
figure and ftrudture, but all unicapfular ; fome of thefe are 
naked, others covered with a calyptra or hood ; fome ffand 
on long pedicles, and others are placed clofe to the ftalks. 
Thefe heads are ufually called capjules, and their pedicles 
fefte, in the nmify hypna, brya, and polytricha ; but in the 
licbenes and lichenaflra the pedicles are called pediculi, and 
the heads capitella. 

The byffi, conferva; and tremeJfe, appear to be wholly deftitute 
of feeds ; the feveral parts of thefe genera have no difference 
from one another ; and in the tr&neua, though there is often 
an appearance of leaves like thofe of trees, yet when examine 
ed they will be found to differ in this, that the upper and un- 
der fides are no way different. 

The ufnecs, corollouks, and lichenoides, all have fomething 
which feems analogous to a flower or fruit in the perfect 
plants ; and all the other genera of Moffes as the fphagm, 
hypna, &c. have perfect fructifications, and produce the pow- 
der before- mentioned ferving in the place of farina; or feeds, 
and regularly propagatingtheplants. The mnia, lycopodioides, 
and above all others the lichens or liverworts, have perfect and 
regular fructifications obvious to the eye. The mnia have 
dufty heads, which appear plainly to be the female part of the 
fructification. 

The lycopodioides has feveral capfules containing farinse, and 
befide thefe feveral female capfules containing feeds, and not 
farinas, interfperfed along the fame fpikes. 
The heads of the lichens or liverworts which contain the fa- 
rinse, differ from all the others in that they are polycoccous ; 
in this alfo they differ from the feed, bearing heads of the 
fame plants or fcypbi, as they are called, which are fingle, and 
contain the rudiments of feeds, obvious to the naked eye, 
which may be daily feen to encreafe ; and the propagation o£ 
the plant from them is eafily obferved through its feveral ftages : 
This however is very fmgular, and extremely different from 
that of all other plants, in that the whole operation confifts 
only in the dilatation of the feeds, \hey having no heart or 
eye, as it is called, in the feeds of the larger plants, no place 
from whence the radicle is to moot, nor any feminal leaves, 
but expanding fimply into breadth, they become young plants 
like the parent. 

The other genera of Moffes have all capfules for the contain- 
ing their feed or farina;. Thefe, in fome, are covered with 
a calyptra or hood, in others they are naked. Of the firft kind 
are va&fphagnd, brya, fontinalcs, hypna, and polytricha ; and 
of the latter, the felagines, lycopod'ia, poronics, anthocera, 
and lichenaflra. 

The capfules of the fphagna have no calyptra, becaufe the 
heads being placed on extremely fhort pedicles, and the leaves 
of the plant long, they are covered and defended by them; 
and having befide a very rigid and fliff" operculum, they are in 
no neceffity of any other covering ; but the font 'males, hypna, 
brya, and polytricha, are all defended in their capfules by ca- 
lyptra;, left the too abundant humidity fhould deftroy the 
feeds. The operculum Aides off from all thefe in a tranfverfe 
direction ; for when the included pulp in the capfule becomes 
ripened into feeds or farina;, the notched parts of the rim arife 
from the furface, and expand themfelves outward, by means 
of which the operculum is at liberty to fall off", and the feeds 
have liberty to fall out, and propagate the plants. 
The felagines, lycopodia, and lycopodioides, have neither cap- 
fule, operculum, nor calyptra ; for the fruits of thefe genera 
lying immerfed in the alas of the leaves, they need no fuch 
coverings ; but they ffand naked clofe to the ftalk, and when 
mature, they open longitudinally, and throw out their feeds. 
The fruits of the anthocera open in .the fame manner, but 
they are of a very different figure, refembling pods, whereas 
the others are of a kidney-like fhape. 

The poronire arc very fmgular, in that their capfules are per- 
forated with many holes, thro' which the feeds or farina; are 
difcharged when ripe. The heads of the lichenaflra, when 
they are ripe, become lucid, and opening into four parts, 
carry the appearance of a tetrapetalous, or four-leaved cruci- 
form flower. 

The fubftance with which the heads or capfules of all the 
Moffes are filled, refembles either feeds, or the fmall globules 
of the farina? of flowers, which all refemble feeds of particu- 
lar figures in miniature. The fructifications of thefe minute 
plants feem to be either from thefe, as feeds falling to the 1 
earth; or, according to the opinion of fome, they feem to 
contain only fafinae in the capfules, which impregnating cer- 
tain bulbs or nodules in the als of the leaves, caufe them to 
grow and vegetate, as is feen in fome of the larger plants, 
as in the bulbs produced in the aloe of the leaves of the 
dentaria, and of the lillies, and fome others. The former 
opinion, of the powder in the heads or capfules, being actually 
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perfect feeds, is the more probable, as thefe bulbs in the alas 
of the leaves are found only in fome of the hypna, and others 
of a few other genera, whereas the propagation is as quick 
and certain in thofe which have none of them, as in thofe 
which have j and the want of female parts of fructification, 
which makes fo many defiderata in the Linmesn fyftcm of 
botany, is eafily made up, and the whole explained according 
to the nfual courfe of nature in other vegetables, by allowing 
the powder in the capfules to be real feeds, and the fmall glo- 
bules on the pointals furrounding the aperture of the capfule, 
the farina. 

The opinion of the Moffes growing only from thefe nodules in 
the al« of the leaves, or from the impregnated ends of the 
branches which had received the powder from the capfules, 
was originally founded on the obferving, that the trailing or 
branched hypnums annually grew out into length, from the 
■ extremities of all their branches, and annually loll as much of 
the old ftaik at the root, as they gained of the new at the fum- 
mit ; but it appears from further obfervations, that they are 
real feeds which are contained in form of powder in the cap- 
fules; fince the bryums, and many others, are found grow- 
ing from fmall points or fpots, which are afTemblagcs of their 
minute leaves, propagated on the ground, under the old ones 
juft where the powder of the capfules has fallen ; and tho' it 
be allowed, that the hypnums and other trailing Moffes do 
grow from the ends of the branches, yet they may alfo be 
produced in form of new plants, from regular and perfect 
feeds fhed from the capfules. It is certain that the bryums are 
by this means propagated and fpread into large tufts, and the 
other genera may alfo be fo propagated, tho' they have befide 
a property of encreafing by growth of the ftaik ; which feerns 
no other than the property of many of the larger plants to 
creep at the root, and fhoot out in length greatly from the 
extremities of their horizontal branches, lying on or under the 
ground, as thofe fpreading parts may more properly be fo cal- 
led than roots, the fibres pufhed out from them perpendicu- 
larly into the earth, being properly the roots ; and it is well 
known that thefe plants, tho' they propagate themfelves thus 
hy the root, produce feeds alfo like the others, by which they 
may be equally propagated ; and this analogy is to be carried 
yet farther j for as thofe plants which creep by the roots, pro- 
duce fewer feeds than thofe which are propagated only by 
feeds, fo the hypnums, which are the genus of Moffes in 
which this growth by the ftalk is principally obferved, are 
very thinly befet with capfules of ked, and many of them 
produce but very few in a feafon ; whereas the brya, and other 
Moffes, which have not this advantage of growing from the 
ends of the ftalks, are found every year profufely covered with 
capfules from every tuft ; nay, there is fcarce any branch 
which does not produce its capfule. Now if thefe capfules 
contained only a farina capable of impregnating the nodules, 
or the ends of the branches, it is obvious there would be as 
much of it required for the hypna as for any other kinds of 
Moffes ; but if they are real and perfect feeds, it is no wonder 
that nature has given them profufely, to fuch kinds as are to 
be propagated only by feeds, and more fparingly to thofe which 
are propagated alfo by the increafe of the branches. 
To this it may finally be added, that the ferns and other epi- 
phyllofpermous plants approach moft of all others to the 
nature of the Moffes ; and tho' it has been fufpected by many, 
that the fine powder at the back of their leaves was not feeds, 
but only a farina ; yet it is now well known that it is true 
and perfect feed, Fince, under many fpecies of them, there 
are conftantly found new and felf-fown plants arifing in their 
nrft rudiments of leaves and figure, which have plainly grown 
from the duft or powder fallen from the old plants; and as 
this is now found to be the cafe in regard to the ferns, proba- 
bly it will alfo appear the fame in regard to the Moffes, when 
they have been yet farther examined than at prefent. But 
whether thefe grains of powder have the lobes and radicle by 
which the feeds of larger plants propagate themfelves, or whe- 
ther they grow into plants like the parent ones, in the manner 
of the lichens, by mere expanfion, is a thing that requires 
farther observations to determine. 

Some of the Moffes, it is evident, approach to the nature of 
the plant*, which have their male and female parts in the fame 
flower, and to thofe which have them in different ones. The 
lichens have their leaves notched and jagged like thofe of the 
perfea plants, and have, in the fame manner, their under 
furtace different from the upper. Thefe have their male flowers 
or heads on long pedicles; thefe heads contain only farina, 
and the feeds are lodged in little cups or dimes on the furface 
of the leaves. The next in perfection to thefe are the lycopo- 
dioides, which have flowers with tarina, and fruits with feeds, 
difpoled along the fame fpike. The mnia have heads of two 
Kinds, the one membranaceous, like thofe of the hypnums 
and other Moffes, and the other dufty, and containing a pow- 
der whole on their furface; the one of thefe plainly contains 
the farina- the other the feed. The lichenaftra are very fel- 
dom found with feeds on them ; but they creep greatly by the 
roots j whence a new propagation by feeds is lefs neceffary. 
1 he polymelia are fuppofed to carry onlv a farina in their 
Heads, and their branches foliated at the 'ends, to carry the 
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feeds which are to be impregnated. This has been thecom- 
mon opinion ; but it wants confirmation. Some of the bryums 
have the fame appearance of a female part, and the young no- 
dules in the alse of the leaves of the hypnums are generally 
alfo referred to the fame ufe. But thefe are conjectures j and 
the much more probable opinion is, that the powder in the 
heads of all the Moffes is true feed, which in general is im- 
pregnated with farina from the pointals, over the mouth of 
the capfule ; and in fome instances, as in the mnia, &c. as 
in fome of the more perfect plants, from different flowers in a 
different part of the plant. Dillen. Hift. Mufc, Introit. 
The manner of feeding of M&ffes in general may be in fome 
degree gueffed at by that of one genus of them, which has 
been traced through all its ltages, and to which moft of the 
others, though every genus has its diftinct frucliftcation in 
fome refpects, yet bear a very great general analogy. 
The genus already obferved, is that called by Dr. Dillenius, 
the hypnum. The fpecies of this are very numerous and com- 
mon ; but that particular one which was the fubject of thefe 
obfervations, is the fhort-branched filky kind, common on 
old walls ; and called by that author in his hiftory, Hypnum 
vulgare, ferv'tcum, recurman, capjidis ereiiis cufpidatis. 
The head of this Mofs appears to the naked eye a fmall fmooth 
brownifh yellow oblong body, of about a ninth of an inch 
long; this is covered at Its upper end with a membranaceous 
calyptra or hood, in fhape refembling an extinguifher, or a 
funnel inverted. When this calyptra is taken off, and the 
head viewed with a microfcope, the furface of it is feen to be 
ridged with longitudinal ftria;. The bafis of the head is of 
a deep orange colour, and more opake than the reft ; and the 
top is bounded by an orange-coloured ring fwelling out fome- 
thing beyond the furface of the contiguous parts of the head. 
Good glafles fhew that in this head there are not wanting the 
parts elTential to the fructification of what are ufually called 
the more perfect plants. This ring is truly a monophyllous 
undulated calyx, within which arife fixteen pyramidal fim- 
briated ifamina ; thefe are of a pale greenifh colour, and are 
loaded with a whitifh oval farina. The ftamina all bend to- 
ward each other from' their bafes, and almoft meet in a point 
at their tops. This is their appearance when the head is nearly 
ripe ; and immediately under the arch formed by thefe ftami- 
na, is a cylindric hollow piftillum, through which the farina 
makes its way, and is difperfed among the feeds in the head. 
The fruit is a large capfule, filling every part of the membrane 
which Clews' itfelf on the outfide of the head, and in moft 
places is contiguous to it. This capfule is filled with perfect 
and very beautiful feeds ; they are round, tranfparent when 
unripe, but afterwards opake, and of a very beautiful green, 
which colour they retain even when dried. Philof. Tranf. 
No. 478. Sect. 12. 

When this head is firft produced from the plant, the ftamina 
are very flender, and ftand erect ; the head is fcarce any 
thicker than the ftalk, and the calyptra covers it all over r to 
fhield the tender fubftance of the farina from external injuries. 
As the farina afterwards f wells in the ftamina, the feeds in the 
head increafe alfo in bulk, and by their increafe the head is 
more extended in thicknefs, and the ftamina are by this means 
feparated farther and farther from each other a; their bafes, but 
bend inwards toward their points, fo as to form a kind of 
arched covering over the ftigma of the piftillum which is An- 
gle ; and from hence the farina falls as it ripens into the head, 
and impregnates the feeds. Id. Ibid. 

All the Moffes, liverworts, and the other plants of the fame 
character, poffefs the fame general virtues of drying and aftrin- 
gency. 
Moss on Trees, in gardening. The growth of large quanti- 
ties of Mofs on any kind of tree is a diftemper of very bad 
confequence to its increafe, and much damages the fruit of the 
trees of our orchards. 

The prefent remedy is the fcraping it off from the body and 
large branches, by means of a kind of wooden knife, that 
will not hurt the bark, or with a piece of rough hair cloth, 
which does very well after a foaking rain. But the moft ef- ' 
fectual cure, is the taking away the caufe. This is to be 
done hy draining off all the fuperfluous moifture from about 
the roots of the trees, and may greatly be guarded againft in 
the firft planting of the trees, by not letting them too deep. 
If trees ftand too thick in a cold ground, they will always be 
covered with Mofs ; and the beft way to remedy the fault, is 
to thin them. When the young branches of trees are covered 
with a long and fhaggy Mofs, it will utterly ruin them ; and 
there is no way to prevent it, but to cut off the branches near 
the trunk, and even to take off the head of the tree, if necef- 
fary"; for it will fprout again ; and if the caufe be in the mean 
time removed by thinning the plantation, or draining the 
land, the young fhoots will continue clear after this. 
If the trees are covered with Mofs, in confequence of the 
grounds being too dry, as this will happen from either ex- 
treme in the foil, then the proper remedy is the laying mud 
from the bottom of a pond or river, pretty thick about the 
root, opening the ground to fome diltance and depth to let it 
in ; this will not only cool it, and prevent its giving growth 
to any great quantity of Mofs, but it will alfo prevent the 

other 
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other "great rriifchlef which fruit-trees are liable to in dry 
■grounds, which is the falling off of the fruit too early. Mor- 
timer 1 ^ Husbandry, vol. 2. p 78. 

Heath-Moss. Sec the article He ath. 

&'#-Mo'SSj in botany, a name given by Count Marfigli to a 
fpecies of fea Mofs, of a very remarkable finenefs and foftnefs, 
much more refembling filk than any other of the vegetable 
productions. It is wholly compofed of a fort of tuft of fine 
hairs or filaments, and is of a blui/h green colour, and almoft 
tranfparent. It grows on rocks, {tones, fhells, or any thing 
elfe that lies in its way, and is found ufually at Snail depths i 
it is not fo tough and flexible as many other of the fea plants, 
but is eafily rubbed to powder between the fingers. When 
examined by the microfcope, the tingle filaments do not ap- 
pear of the fame equable furface and uniform texture ; but 
they are feen to be jointed and made up as it were of a great 
number of pieces fattened end by end to one another, in the 
manner of the beads of a lady's necklace. It is of a fine bluith 
green, and perfectly tranfparent before the microfcope, and 
refembles a firing of gems, fuch as the aqua marina, or 
fome other like fione. Marfigli Hilt, de la Mer. p. 79. 

6Vff-MossEs. Thefe fmall plants are very beautiful when viewed 
by the naked eye; but when examined with the microfcope, 
they afford a very pleating variety of ftructure and conforma- 
tion. 

The common kinds afford a great variety of colouring, the 
different parts of the fame plant often appearing fome brown, 
fome yellow, fome red, and fome grey. On drying, thefe 
colours become lefs elegant ; but on putting the dried plant 
again to foak in water, they arc in fome degree recovered, 
and the variations are ufually found to be owing to the joints 
and knots in the italics, which interrupt the courfe of the ge- 
neral colour, and are often themfelves either black, or of a 
dark and deep brown. 

The fummits of their branches are frequently terminated by 
little tranfparent bubbles ; thefe fome have taken for fruit, but 
very erroneoufly ; they are in reality only globules of clear 
water. Some of them arcjointed at fcveral distances, and every 
joint has its regular {nape and ftrudture. This is the cafe in 
the two great claffes of the corallines and the confervas. 
Others are elegantly variegated with brown, yellow, and 
green, and though lefs tranfparent, are not lefs beautiful than 
the former ; thefe are in general of the fucus or fucoides clak. 
Others are white and tranfparent, like Moffes of cryftai. 
Thefe are fmall and elegant corallines, and their joints are 
ufually variegated with black fpots : It is not unuiual alfo to fee, 
at the extremities of the branches of thefe, certain fmall black 
globules, which appear to be the fruit ; but they are in reality 
no other than globules of water thus tinged by fome juices 
from the plant. 

It is poffible, however, that thefe liquid globules may be fo far 
of the nature of a fruit, as to contain the feed of the plant. 
We know that the feeds of the fea fucus's in general are en- 
veloped in a glutinous liquor, and kept at the fummit of the 
branches of the plant ; they are indeed in thofe large plants 
furrounded with a vifible and fenfiblfi membrane, which is indeed 
thicker and longer than any other part of the plant ; and it is 
not impoffible that thefe fine and fmall globules may have their 
covering membrane, too fine and thin to become the object of 
ourfenfes. Marfigli Hift. de la Mer, p. 80. 
The generical characters of thefe plants are to be feen under their 
feveral heads of fucus, coralline, and the reft ; but thefe mi- 
nute plants are often omitted by the writers on botany, though 
they make fo elegant a figure on being viewed with the affi- 
fiance of glades. 

Moss is alfo a name given by fome to the boggy ground in many 
parts of England, more ufually called a fen and bog. 
In many of thefe grounds, as well in England and Ireland as 
in other parts of the world, there are found vafl numbers of 
trees ftanding with their flumps erect, and their roots piercing 
the ground in a natural poflure, as when growing. Many of 
thofe trees are broken or cut off near the roots, and lie along, 
-and this ufually in a north- eaft direction. People who have 
been willing to account for this, have ufually refolved it into 
the effect of the deluge in the days of Noah ; but this is a very 
wild conjecture, and is proved falfe by many unanfwerable ar- 
guments. The waters of this deluge might indeed have 
warned together a great number of trees, and buried them 
under loads of earth ; but then they would have lain irregularly 
and at random ; whereas they all lie lengthway from fouth- 
weft to north-eat?, and the roots all ftand in their natural per- 
pendicular poflure, as clofe as the roots of trees in a fo- 
reft.. 

Betide, thefe trees are not all in their natural ffatc, but many 
of them have the evident marks of human workmanfhip upon 
them, fome being cut down with an ax, fome fplit, and the 
wedges fttll remaining in them ; fome burnt in different parts, 
and fome bored through with holes. Thefe things are alfo 
proved to be of a later date than the deluge, by other matters 
found among them, fuch as utenfils of antient people, and 
coins of the Roman emperors. 

It appears from the whole, that all the trees which we find in 
this {affile flate, originally grew in the very places where we 
now find them, and have only been thrown down and buried 
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there, not brought from elfewhere. It may appear indeed an 
objection to this opinion, that molt of thefe foible trees are of 
the fir kind ; and that Caefar fays exprefly, that no firs grew 
in Britain in his time ; but this is eafily anfwered by obferving, 
that thefe trees, though of the fir kind, yet are not the fpecies 
ufually called the fir, but pitch-tree ; and Csefar has no where 
faid that pitch-trees did not grow in England. Norway and 
Sweden yet abound with thefe trees, and there are at this time 
whole forefts of them in many parts of Scotland, and a large 
number of them wild upon a hill at Wareton in Staffordihire 
to this day. 

In Hatfield marfh, where fuch vaft numbers of the foffile trees 
are now found, there has evidently once been a whole foreft 
of them growing. The laft of thefe was found alive, and 
growing in that place within feventy years laft paft, and cue 
down for fome common ufe. 

It is alfo objected by fome to the fyftem of the firs growing 
where they are found foffile, that thefe countries are all bogs 
and moors, whereas thefe forts of trees grow only in moun- 
tainous places : But this is founded on an error, for though in 
Norway and Sweden, and fome other cold countries, the fir- 
kinds all grow upon barren and dry rocky mountains, yet in 
warmer places they are found to thrive as well on wet plains. 
Such are found plentifully in Pomerania, Livonia, and Cour- 
land, &c. and in the weft parts of New England there are 
vaft numbers of fine ftately trees of them in low grounds. The 
whole truth feems, that thefe trees love a fandy foil ; and fuch 
is found at the bottoms of all the MoJJh where thefe trees are 
found foffile. The roots of the fir-kind are always found 
fixed in thefe, and thofe of oaks, where they are found fof- 
file in this manner, are ufually found fixed in clay, fo that 
each kind of tree is always found rooted in the places where 
they ftand in their proper foil ; and there is no doubt to be 
made, but that they originally grew there. Whenwe have thus 
found that all the foffile trees we meet with once grew in the 
places where they are now buried, it is plain that in thefe 
places there were once noble forefts, which have been de- 
flroyed at fome time ; and the queftion only remains how 
and by whom they were deftroyecl. This we have reafon to 
believe, by the Roman coins found among them, was done 
by the people of that empire, and that at the time when they 
were eftabliihed, or cftabliihing themfelves here. 
Their own Hittoiians tell us, that when their armies purfued 
the wild Britons, thefe people always fheltered themfelves in 
the miry woods, and low watery forefts. Csefar exprefly fays 
this, and obferves, that Caffibelan and his Britons, after their 
defeat palled the Thames, and fled into fuch low moraffes and 
woods, that there was no purfuing them ; and we find that 
the Silures fecured themfelves in the fame manner when at- 
tacked by Oftorius and Agricola. The fame thing is recorded 
ofVenutius, king of the Brigantes, who fled to fecure himfelf 
into the boggy forefts of the midland part of this kingdom : 
And Herodian cxprefsly fays, that in the time of the Romans 
puihing their conquefts in thefe iflands, it was the cuftom of 
the Britons to fecure themfelves in the thick forefts which 
grew in their boggy and wet places, and when opportunity 
offered, to iffue out thence and fall upon the Romans. The 
confequence of all this, was the deltroying all thefe forefts, 
the Romans finding themfelves fo plagued with parties of the 
natives iffuing out upon them at times from thefe forefts, that 
they gave orders for the cutting down and deltroying all the 
forefts in Britain which grew on boggy and wet grounds. 
Thefe orders were punctually executed ; and to this it is ow- 
ing that at this day we can hardly be brought to believe that 
fuch forefts ever grew with us as are now found buried. 
The Roman hiftories all join in telling us, that when Sueto- 
nius Paulinus conquered Anglefea, he ordered all the woods 
to be cut down there, in the manner of the Roman generals 
in England : And Galen tells us, that the Romans, after 
their Conquefl in Britain, kept their foldiers conftantly em- 
ployed in cutting down forefts", draining of marines, and pav- 
ing of bogs. Not only the Roman foldiers were employed in 
this manner, but all the native Britons made captives in the 
wars, were obliged to affift in it : And Dion Caffius tells us, 
that the emperor Severus loft no lefs than fifty thoufand men 
in a few years time, in cutting down the woods, and draining 
the bogs of this ifland. It is not to be wondered at, that fuch 
numbers executed the immenfe deitruflion which we find in 
thefe buried forefts. One of the greateft fubterranean trea- 
fufes of wood is that near Hatfield ; and it is eafy to prove 
that thefe people to whom this havock is thus attributed, were 
upon the foot where thefe trees now lie buried. The common 
road of the Romans out of the fouth into the north, was for- 
merly from Lindum (Lincoln) to Segelochum (Little-Bur- 
row upon Trent), and from thence to Danum (Doncafter), 
where they kept a ftanding garrifon of Crifpinian horfe. A 
little off on the eaft, and north-eaft of their road, between the 
two laft named towns, lay the borders of the greateft foreft, 
which fwarmed with wild Britons, who were continually 
making their (allies out, and their retreats into it again, inter- 
cepting their provifions, taking and deltroying their carriages, 
falling their allies and paffengers, and difturbing their garrifons. 
This at length fo exafperated the Romans, that they were 
determined to deftroy it ; and to do this fafely and effectual- 
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ly, they marched againft it with a great army, and encamp- 
ed on a great moor not far from Finningly : This is evident 
from their fortifications, yet remaining. 

There is a fmall town in the neighbourhood called Ojierfield, 
and as the termination field feems to have been given only in 
remembrance of battles fought near the towns whofe names 
ended with it, it is not improbable that a battle was fought 
here, between all the Britons who inhabited this foreft, and 
the Roman troops under Oftorius. The Romans flew many 
of the Britons, and drove the reft back into this foreft, which 
at that time overfpread ail this low country. On this the 
conquerors taking advantage of a ftrong fouth-weft wind fet 
fire to the pitch trees, of which this foreft. was principally 
compofed ; and when the greater part of the trees were thus 
deftroyed, the Roman foldiers and captive Britons, cut down 
the remainder, except a few large ones which they left Hand- 
ing, as remembrances of the deftru&iori of the reft. Thefe 
fingle trees however could not ftand long againft the mads\ 
and thefe falling into the rivers which ran through the coun- 
try, interrupted their currents, and the water then overfpread - 
in<r the level country made one great lake, and gave origin 
to^the Mojfes or moory bogs, which were afterwards formed 
there, by the workings of the waters, the precipitation of 
earthy matter from them, and the putrefaction of rotten 
boughs and branches of treesi and the vaft increafe of water 
Mofs, and other fuch plants which grow in prodigious abun- 
dance in all thefe fort of places. Thus were thefe burnt and 
felled trees buried under a new-formed fpungy and watery 
earth, and afterwards fouiid on the draining and digging 
through this earth again. 

Hence it is not ftrange that Roman weapons and Roman coins 
are found among thefe buried trees ; and hence it is that a- 
mong the buried trees fome are found burnt, fome chopped 
and hewn ; and hence it is that the bodies of the trees ail lie 
by their proper roots, and with their tops lying north-eaft, 
that is, in that direction in which a fouth-welt wind would 
have blown them down : Hence alfo it is, that fome of the 
trees are found with their roots lying flat, thefe being not 
cut or burned down, but blown up by the roots after- 
wards when left fingle ; and it is not wonderful, that fuch 
trees as thefe fhould have continued to grow* even after their 
1611, and fhoot up branches from their fides which might eafi- 
ly grow into high trees. Fhilof. Tranf. N°. 275. 
By this fyftem it is alfo eafily explained why the moor foil In 
the country is in fome places two or three yards thicket than 
in others, or higher than it was formerly, fince the growing 
up of peat-earth or bog-ground is well known, and the foil 
added by overflowing of waters is not a little. 
As the Romans were the deftroyers of this great and noble 
foreft, fo they probably were alio of the feveral other antient 
forefts ; the ruins of which furnifh us with the bog-wood of 
Staftbrdfhire, Lancafhire, Yorkfhire, and other counties. But 
as the Romans were not much in Wales, in the ifle of Man, 
or in Ireland ; it is not to be fuppofed, that forefts cut down 
by thefe people gave origin to the foflile wood found there ; 
but though they did not cut down thefe forefts, Others did ; 
and the origin of the bog-wood is the fame with them and 
with us. Holingfhead informs us^ that Edward the Firft be- 
ing not able to get at the Welch, becaufe of their hiding 
themfelves in boggy woods^ gave orders at length that they 
fliould all be deftroyed by fire and by the ax ; and doubtlefs 
the roots and bodies of trees found in Penlbrokefhirc under 
ground, are the remains of the execution of this order. The 
foflile wood in the bogs of the iflands of Man and Anglefea, 
is doubtlefs of the fame origin ; though we have not any ac- 
counts extant of the time or occafion of the forefts there be- 
ing deftroyed ; but as to the foflile trees of the bogs of Ireland 
we are exprefsly told, that Henry the Second, when he con- 
quered that country, ordered all the woods to be cut down 
that grew in the low parts of it, to fecure his conquefts by 
cutting away the places of refort of rebels. 

Moving-Moss. We have an account in the Philofophical Tfan- 
iadtions,- of a moving- Mofs near Church-town in Lancafhire,- 
which greatly alarmed the neighbourhood as miraculous. The 
Mofs was obferved to rife to a furprizing height, and foon af- 
ter funk as much below the level, and moved flowly towards 
the fouth. 

Wall-Moss. See the article Wail-B/j. 

MOSTRA, in the Italian mufic, a little mark fet at the end of 



each line of a tune, thus 



to fhew that the firft note 



of the next line is in that place. 

If this fiift note be accompanied with a ^ or flat £, it is' 
right to place thofe characters with the Mojlra. Alfo if in 
a thorough bafs this firft note have any cyphers, it would be 
of ufe to put the fame cyphers with the character, at the end 
of the preceding ffaff. Again, if the part change its cleff 
with the firft note, the cleff ought to be marked with thi 
Mojlra in the fame manner. The Mojlra is of great ufe, 
efpecially in quick motions, as it prepares the player for what 
ib to come. Vid. Brojf, Muf. Dia. in voc. 
MOSYN/ECUM /Es„ in metallurgy, a name given by the an 
tients to a white metal made of copper, in great efteern a 
mong them. 

Suppl. Vol.H. 
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Aliftotle tells us, that it was extremely bright and of a perfeft 
fine white colour j and adds, that it was made of copper by 
melting it with an admixture of a peculiar kind of earth. 
Strabo alfo mentions this ; and Theopompus tells us, that 
it was made of copper and an earth, and that it looked fo like 
filver, that it was generally called Pfeudoargyron. 
Virgil mentions it under the name of Aurkhakum album, and 
feems to give it great praifes. We are not able at prcfent to fay 
what it was they ufed in making it. We know feveral things 
that will render copper white, as arfenic, and the like ; but 
none of thefe can well be fuppofed to be the thing. For ar- 
fenic, and all the things we ufe to make our faciitious metal, 
debafe the copper, and render it brittle ; whereas by the ac- 
counts of Strabo, and others, their white metal feems to have 
been better for all ufes than the copper itfelf. As to their 
telling us that it was a fort of earth which they ufed on this 
occalion, very little regard is to be paid to the terms ; for they 
had an inaccuracy of fpeaking that leaves us much in the 
dark, in many other things befide this. They called the cala- 
minaris ftone, which is an ore of zink, by the name of Cad- 
mian earth, in their defcription of the manner of making 
bfafs. 

It has feemed abfurd to fome to call this white metal auri- 
chakum album, becaufe they fuppofe the word, auricalchum to 
fignify gold-coloured copper ; but this is an error. The auri- 
chalcmn is but a falfe fpeiling of orichakum. See the article 
Orichalcum. 

MOTACILLA, the Waterwagtail, in the Lihniean fyftem of 
zoology, the name of a large genus of birds, of the order of 
the paileres ; the diftinguifhing characters of which are thefe : 
The tongue is jagged, and has a rim or margin round it ; 
the beak is ftrait, and pointed, and the hinder claw is of the 
fame length with the reft, by which alone it is fufKciently 
diftinguiihed from the lark kind. Of this genus are the wag- 
tail, the red-breaft, wren, nightingale, bY. Linnesi Syft. 
Nat. p. 49. 

Mr. Ray enumerates three fpecies of Waterwagtail, the white, 
the yellow, and the grey. The firft is the moll common, 
and well-known kind. The yellow one is of the fame fiiape 
and fize with that, but is beautifully variegated with yellow 
and green : this builds among the corn. The third or grey 
one is of the fame fize with the others, and is the moft cla- 
morous and noify of them all. It is principally variegated 
with black and grey, but has fome yellownels, efpecially 
about the rump. Ray's Ornithol. p. 171, 172. 

MOTETTO, in the Italian mufic, a kind of church-mufic, 
compofed with much art and ingenuity from one to eight 
parts, with or without inftruments, ufually accompanied with 
a thorough bafs. Wben the compofer gives a loofe to his 
fancy, without confining himfelf to any rules, fubjedis, or 2 
paffions, it is called Fantafia, or Rkercata. See the articles 
Fantasia, and Ricercata. 

The word is fometimes ufed for pieces made to hymns to 
faints, &c. and whole pfalms are often thus called. Vid,,, 
Brojf. Muf. Dift. in voc. 

fK^-MOTH. See the article Tinea Campejlris. 

MOTHER-Wort, Cardktca, in medicine, is only ufed in the 
fhops as an ingredient in fome of the compound waters, in- 
tended againft hyfteric complaints ; and the country people 
frequently make an infufion of it in the manner of tea, for 
the fame purpofe. It is alfo faid to be good in flatulencies, 
and colics, to give great relief in epileptic cafes, and to de- 
ftroy worms. It promotes urine, and the menfes ; but its 
power this way is greatly inferior to that of penny-royal. See 
the article PENNY-iJoyo/. 

The name Cardiaca, improperly given to this plant, has led 
many into an opinion of its being a cordial ; but experience 
does not fhew any fuch thing. See the artiele Cardiaca. 

Mother of Vitriol. See the article Vitrioi,. 

MOTION (Cycl.)—Laws o/Motion. Ot three laws of Mo- 
tion which confift in the prefervation of l". The relative vi- 
locity in the collifion of elaftic bodies, that is the difference 
of the velocities of thofe bodies moving the fame way, and 
the fam when they move in contrary direSions. 2°. The 
quantity of direaion; fee the article Direction. 3°.The 
fiim of the produa of the maffes by the fquarcs of the velo- 
cities Two of 'thefe laws being granted, the third fol- 
lows 'neceffarily. Thus, let A and B be two bodies, their 
velocities before the ftiock a and b, and after the mock* and 
. Suppofe firft that before and after the fhock the bodies 
move the fame way, the firft law of confervation gives a—b= 
,-x; therecondA«+BJ=A*-|-By: Hence by tranfpo- 
fition «+*=> + * »d Aa-A^By- B4 ; and thefe 
two equations multiplied together give this new one Aaa — 
A«=Bry — BM, or by tranfpofition, Aaa + iSbb = 
A„4-Byy And it is plain, that if a or b, as well as* or 
y, beTaken negatively to fignify that the bodies A and IB 
move in contrary direffions before and after the (hock this 
fuppofition will not alter the figns of the equation A a a + Bbi 
— Axx + Byy. Bernoulli Oper. Tom. 3. p. 57. 
The prefervation of the fame quantity of motion in the uni- 
verfe was a principle laid down univerfally by Dcfcartes ; but 
has been found falfe, and holds true only in the fame direc- 
tion which is thus exprefled by Sir Ifaac Newton : " Th c 
' X quantity 
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Si quantity of motion, which is collected by taking the fum 
" of the motions directed towards the fame parts, and the 
" difference of thofe that are directed to contrary parts, fuf- 
" fers no change from the aft ion of bodies among them- 
" felves." Newt. Princip. lib. I. 

Some philofophers, after Defcartes, have fuppofed the prefer - 
vation of the fame force or vis viva. See the articles Force,. 
and Vis Viva. 

But this holds only in elaftic bodies, when there is a fhock ; 
and hence thofe philofophers have been led to maintain, that 
all bodies were elaftic, at Ieaft in their elements, and that an 
inflexible body was impofllble, being repugnant to the law of 
continuity. See the article Continuity. 

Motion of the Limbs. See the article Lime. 

Motion, in the antient mufic, was ufed to fignify the tranfition 
of the voice, from an acute to a grave found ; or the contrary. 
This they exprelTed by m™ totq» xmwUi. IFalliss Append. 
ad Ptolem. Harmonic, p. 153. See the article Locus. 
Meibomius tranflates it, moveri hi loco. 

Motion, in the manege. A horfe is faid to have a pretty Mo- 
tion^ when he moves and bends his fure-legs with great eafe 
and freedom upon the manege. But if a horfe. trots right out, 
and keeps his body ftraight, and his head high, and bends his 
fore-legs handfomely, then to fay he has a pretty Motion with 
him, implies the liberty of aftion of the forehead. 

Mufcular Motion. Dr. Browne Langriih endeavours to prove 
that the blood has no immediate effeft in mufcular Motion, 
by experiments of tying the crural and carotid arteries of 
dogs, who did not thereby lofe the aftion of any mufcles. 
He grants however, that when all the blood is intercepted, 
mufcular Motion ceafes in a few minutes. The chief ufe or 
the blood towards mufcular Motion^ is to keep the fibres warm, 
fupple, diftended, and ready for the influx of animal (pints in- 
to them, and by its Motion to aflitt theirs. 
The mufcular fibres are little hollow cylinders, not divided 
into cells ; the animal fpirits are near a-kin, or analogous to 
fpirit of fal ammoniac, &c, and therefore) whenever they fly 
,from the nerves into the mufcular fibres, they will increafe 
the attraftive quality of their component particles towards each 
other, fo as to make them run nearer together, which will 
occafion the coats of the fibres to be both thicker and fhorter, 
and the mufcle will be coritrafted in all its dimenftons. The 
animal fpirits are too fubtile to be fixed, and therefore imme- 
diately make their efcape through the fibres, and leave them 
in the fame ftate they found them in, as foon as the fupply 
by the nerves is difcontinued. There is a difference in the 
mecban'iGn of the nerves fent to the mufcles, which aft by 
the influence of the mind, from thole of the mufcles which 
are faid to perform involuntary motions, the latter having no 
hindrance to the courfe of the animal fpirits, unlefs fometimes 
the parts through which they pafs have influence on them ; 
whereas the nerves, which ferve the mufcles of voluntary 
motion, have fome little conftriftions at their extremities, or 
elfewhere, which hinders the courfe of their fluids, except 
when their refiftance is overcome by the momentum of the 
fpirits being increafed by the will. The ufe of the ganglions 
is to prevent any communication of motion from one nerve 
to another, whereby in a ftate of health, fenfation is always 
performed diftinftly. Eff. on Mu'fc. Motion. 
Dr. Stuart having cut off the head of a frog, obferved, that 
upon thrufting a probe into the medulla fp'tnalis, the mufcles 
of the body were brought into convulfive contractions. And 
that the fame happened to the mufcles of the head, when the 
probe was thruft into the brain. From which he concludes, 
that the brain and nerves contribute to mufcular Motion in a 
high degree. Next he laid bare the crural artery, vein, and 
nerve of a dog, and placing a thread parallel to them, made 
two ligatures on them, at four inches diitance from each other j 
then cutting the vefTels through, beyond the ligatures, lie 
took them out, and obferved, that the nerve did notcontraft, 
though the blood-veflels loft three eighth parts of their length. 
From whence he infers, that what the nerves contribute in 
mufcular Motion, cannot arife from, or be owing to elafticky, 
but to the fluid they contain, which can be no other than a 
pure elementary water. Phil. Tranf. N°. 424. §. 5. 

Rythmical Motions, a phrafe ufed by Voflius, and other wri- 
ters on the antient rythm, to exprefs thofe motions which 
were made ufe of in the Greek and Roman entertainments 
to convey the ideas of the poet, or to aflift mufic in rouzing 
the paflions. Thefe not only had great force when joined 
with founds, but even without any voice or found they could 
move the paflions in the fpeftators, more than many of the 
beft orators of the times could do with their moft laboured 
difcourfes. 

Rofcius, the ftage-player fo famous in their pantomimes which 
were all dumb fhew, was fo excellent at exprefllon by thefe 
rythmical Motions, or geftures, that Cicero and he being co- 
temporaries' there were many difputes between them, which 
could vary the fame fentence moft; ; the one ufmg all the power 
of words, the other being confined to geftures alone. 

Motion, Moto, or Movimento, in the Italian mufic, has many 
fignifications \ fometimes it means only a Motion or paffa^e 
from one note to another, at whatfoever diftance, as a fecond, 
third, or any other interval ; and is the fame whether the in- 



termediate degrees (if there are any) be founded or only the 
extremes of them, as the firft and laft found of any given in- 
terval. Sometimes it regards the quicknefs and flownefs of 
fuch motions, as a brifk, flow, lively, or languid motion ; 
and in this fenfe it is ufed with regard to minuets, gavots, fa- 
rabands, cs'c. See each article in its proper place, and Mo- 
tion, Cycl. 

But the moft common, and indeed the moft important accep- 
tation of the word, is with refpeft to harmony j thofe above 
defcribed only regarding melody. See the articles Melody, 
and Harmony, Cycl. 

With regard to harmony, it is the comparing the manner 
Wherein an upper or treble part moves trom one found to 
another, with that wherein a lower or bafs-part moves ; this 
is to be done three ways. The firft is when the upper and 
lower parts move both the fame way, either upwards or down- 
wards, and is called Moto retto. The fecond is when in com- 
paring the upper with the lower part, the one afcends while 
the other defcends, or e contra, and hence called Moto con- 
trario. The laft is when one of the parts holds out, or con- 
tinues a found, while the other rifes or falls on any note 
whatfoever; and this is called Moto obliquo. Vid. BroJJ". 
Muf. Dift. in voc. 

MOTIVE is fome:imes applied to that faculty of the human 
mind, by which we purfue good and avoid evil. Thus 
Mobbes diftinguilhes the faculties of the mind into two forts, 
the cognitive, and ?notive. Human Nat. p. 4. edit. 1651. 
Seethe article Cognitive. 

MOTOS, (Cycl.) in the materia medica of the antients, a name 
given by Galen and others to a kind of Caflia bark, the beft 
and fineft that has been ufed at any time. The antients were 
very fond of this drug, and ranged it according to its diffe- 
rent goodnefs into fevefal forts. 

MOL'CHEROLLE, in zoology, the name of a fmall bird of 
the iize of the fparrow, and of the fame colour, but longer 
bodied ; its wings are of a dufkier colour than the reft of its 
body ; and its head is variegated with very fmall blackifh fpots. 
Its throat and belly are white, but the throat and the fides of the 
breaft and belly have a faint reddiihnefs ; the beak is black, 
ftrait and ridged, fo as to appear triangular. It feeds on flies and 
other infefts, and is common in gardens and orchards in many 
parts of England, though it has no Englilh name. It is con- 
founded by the common people with the common white throat, 
but differs from it in that its tail is all of one colour, whereas 
the white-throat's is variegated. It fomewhat refembles alfo 
the beccifago, or petty-chaps, but differs from it in having no 
grecnifh colour, and in its bill being ridged and triangular. 
Ray's Ornith'ol. p. 159- See the article Beccifago; 

MOVING Force. See the articles Force, and Vis Vivai 

MOULD (Cycl.) — Moulds.; in na-tural hifrory, are defined to 
be foilile bodies compofed of diifimilar particles of a loofe foft 
texture, fomewhat duftile while moift, compofed of argilace- 
ous particles feparated by fand or the gritt of ftone, and ufu- 
ally found mixed with the putrified remains of vegetable and 
animal fubftances. 

Of this clafs of bodies there are two genera : 1. The thrup- ' 
tomichthes or Moulds of a lax friable texture. And, 2. The 
gloromichthes, which are of a more tough and vifcid texture. 
HiWs Hift. of Foft". For the feveral fpecies of vegetable 
Moulds, fee the articles Thru ptomicht he s, and Glo- 
romichthes. 

The goodnefs of Mould, for the gardeners purpofes, is known 
by the fight, fmell, and touch. 

Thofe Moulds are accounted beft which are of a bright brown 
or hazily Colour.. This is always the colour of the beft loams, 
and other natural earths ; and this is judged the better, if the 
earth cut tolerably eafily, and does not ftick and cling to the 
fpade, but is light, friable, and falls in fmall clods ; and is 
fuch as naturally neither chaps and cracks in dry weather, 
nor turns to' mortar in Wet. Next to thefe the dark grey and 
ruffe t Moulds are accounted beft ; and the worft: of all are the 
light and dark afh-colour ; thefe are ufually found on heaths and 
commons. The clear tawny Mould is neither by any means 
to be preferred; but that of a yellowifh red is accounted the 
worft of all ; this is commonly found in wild and wafte places, 
and feldom produces any thing naturally but furz and fern. 
Miller's Gardeners Dift. 

All that lands give us to judge of them by from the fmell, is, 
that the beft after rain, and after digging up, emit a good and 
pleafing fcent : But by the touch they may be judged of with 
confiderable accuracy ; for by this may be known whether 
they are too fandy or too clayey ; and whether they be tender, 
fatty-, deterfive, and flippery ; or more harfh, gritty, porous 
and friable. What we are to judge beft by the touch, is the 
middle nature between the extremes on either fide, fuch as 
will eafily diflblve and break, and being made of a juft propor- 
tion of fand and clay, will not ftick to the fpade or fingers af- 
ter every light fhower of rain. 

To analize Moidd by means of water, wafli it thoroughly in 
warm water in large quantities, and filtrate the liquor. Eva- 
porate this to a confiderable degree of concentration, and it is 
manifeftly of a faline tafte, but making no alteration in fy rup 
of violets ; therefore the fait it contains is neither acid nor al- 
kaline, but neutral. This analyfis purfued farther, the parti- 
cles 
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pies may be difunitcd and kept feparate, and will be found to 
be a large proportion of land, a quantity of a light mud, capa- 
ble of remaining a long time fufpended in water, a heavier 
mud finking immediately in water. By an analytic of any 
particular Mould by this means, wc may find its true con- 
ffituent particles, and be able to mix up and compound a 
fimilar one for the growth of any peculiar plant it produces : 
But plants have the amftance of heat as well as moitture, in 
the draining their juices from the earth ; therefore it may^not 
be impropcr'to try the effecT: of fire on the fame fubjeft. The 
common garden Mould diftilled in a retort in a naked fire, 
managed in its various degrees, affords a water, and oil and 
fpirit hke thofe yielded by animal fubjccls, and poflibly arifing 
from fome extraneous particles mixed with the earth, and a 
dry caput msrtuum, or indolent earth remains in the retort. 
The particles of animal, vegetable, and mineral fubftances, 
floating in the atmofphere, and thence precipitated on the 
earth, may give fome of the properties to garden Mould, and 
thofe different in different places ; as is evident about London, 
where the mould is fo impregnated with fmoak, precipitated 
on it from the atmofphere, that it differs much from that of 
open countries. Shaw's Lec/tures, p. 64.. 
Moulds of Coins ± a fort of concave Moulds made of clay, 
having within them the figures and infcriptions of antient Ro- 
man coins found in many parts of England, and fuppoled to 
have been ufed for the calling of money. 
Mr. Baker having been favoured with a fight of fome of thefe 
Moulds found in Shropihire, bearing the fame types and in- 
fcriptions with ibme of the Roman coins, gave an account of 
them to the Royal Society. 

They were found in digging of fund, at a place called Ryton 
in Shropfbire, about a mile from the great Watling-ltreet 
road. They are all of the fize of the Roman denarias, and of 
little more than the thicknefs of our halfpenny. They are 
made of a fmooth pot or brick clay, which leems to have 
been firtt Wull cleanfed from dirt and fand, and well beat or 
kneaded, to render it fit for taking a fair impreffion. There 
were a great many of them found together, and there are of 
them not unfrequently found in Yorkfhire; but they do hot 
feem to have been met with in any other kingdom, except 
that fome have been faid to be once found at Lyons". They 
have been fome times found in great numbers joined together 
fide by fide, on one flat piece of clay, as if intended for the 
catting a great number of coins at once ; and both thefe, and 
all the others that have been found, feem to have been of the 
emperor Severus. They arc fometimes found impreffed on 
both fides, and fome have the head of Severus on one fide, 
and fome Well known reverie of his on the other. They 
feem plainly to have been intended for the coinage of money, 
though it is not eafy to fay in what manner they can have 
been employed to that purpofe, especially thofe which have 
impreffions on both fides, unlefs it may be fuppofed that they 
coined two pieces at the fame time by the help of three 
Moulds, of which this was to be the middle one. 
If by difpofing thefe into fome fort of iron frame or cafe, as 
our letter- founders do the brafs Moulds for catting their types, 
the melted metal could be eafily poured into them, it would 
certainly be a very eafy method of coining ; as fuch Moulds 
require little time or expence to make, and therefore might 
be fupplied with new ones as often as they happen to break. 
Thefe Moulds feem to have been burnt or baked fufficiently 
to make them hard ; but not fo aS to render them porous like 
our bricks, whereby they would have loft their fmooth and 
even furface, which in thefe is plainly fo clofe, that whatever 
metal thould be formed in them would have no appearance 
hke the fand holes by which counterfeit coins and medals aie 
ufually detected. 
MauLD-tVarp, a name given by the people in many parts of 
England to the mole. See the article Talpa. 

?^ DER> in brick -raafcng. See the article Brick- 
Making. 

MOUNT (C,,/.)-Mount-^. In the tin-works, after 
hat tin from the burnt ore is melted down, and re-melted, 
there will fometimes remain a different Aug in the bottom of 
the float; this they call Mount-egg ; and though of a tin co- 
lon!, yet is of an iron nature, as halh been found by apolvine 
a magnet to it. * trj""& 

MOUNTAIN (CM)-The origin c Mo , mta!ns feems h 
been from exp folions by mc an s of fubterranean fires ; and it is 
yeryprobable that they have allvaft hollows beneath them ; that 
his migh have been the means ufed at the creation, to make 
the dry land appear „ no „ rfufonanr. to reafon, fince 
hiftory proves, that fires have raged in fubterranean caverns 
under the leas, and there is no natural impoffibility in fire" 
iubfifting m fuch caverns, even when the earth JL all o ve 
covered with water, as at the firft creation. 
.WW^rappear, tomany, defectsand blemifhes in the earth; 
b in Lr^ y ° f i h, ;, U,moft ■* «* n«cffity to the Weill 
liv "but" „ T T t"/ m ™ h - Many creatures cannot 
live but in particular iltuations, and even rt,. , c \ 

higheft and I coldeft Mounts £ ? the on y^plTs whe« 

among bird" 6X a " d dUmm am0 " S beafo > anJ tb, lagopus 
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The Mountains alone are able to furnifh man with the feveral 
metals of fo many ufes in life ; for if thefe were produced iri 
level ground, it leems very evident that no art could ever 
keep the mines dry, by which we fliould get at them ; nor 
could we have fprings and fountains, but for the advantage of 
the height of hills. This feems indeed to be the great defign dl" 
mountain!, that their ridges being placed through the midft of 
continents, might ferve to diftil frefh water for the ufe of 
man and beaft ; and their heights to give a defcent to thofe 
ftreams to run gently down, and be of more benefit tb the 
creation. Thus the more wc confider nature, the more we 
muff admire its works ; and what feems defeft or blemifh in 
them, on a flight view, often proves, on more juft obferva- 
tion, a great benefit and beauty. Ray's, Pbyfico-Theological 
Difcourle, c. 3. 

The difficulty of breathing at the tops of high Mountains is a 
thing fo plainly felt, that hone who has ever been in the way 
of making the experiment, but is well convinced of the cer- 
tainty of the fact. Acofta defcribes what he felt on the tops 
of the high Mountains of Pariaeaca veryjudicioufly. 
The Mountains of Armenia, and particularly that oh which 
Noah's ark is fuppofed to have refted, have been alfo made 
famous by the like accounts; though the fnows that lie on the 
tops of thefe Mountains make it impraclicable to afcend their 
tops; the people who climb as high as they can, always 
find that they breathe with more difficulty, and are compelled 
to fetch their breath oftener than when on the plains ; and on 
travellers complaining of this, their guides always tell them, 
that it is a known thing, and is what every body fullers 
there. 

The Mountains in Languedoc and the Pyreneans have the 
fame effea. People of curiofity have fometimes remained 
hours on the fummit of thefe mountains, and always found 
the fame fort of difficulty in breathing ; but it is poffible 
that this may be owing to the exhalations of certain fteams 
from the earth in thefe places, lefs loaded with a weight of 
air than below ; and this appears the more probable, as in go- 
ing up the mountain Teneriffe, if many people are in com- 
pany, and afcend different ways, fome ufually bear it better 
than others ; and the very complexions of fome are turned 
yellow by the exhalations which are very plainly perceived by 
their fmell and fharpnefs, while others who afcend to the 
fame height by different trafis, efcapc. 
The molt remarkable Mountain in the world in fhape, is that 
called the needle Mountain, or the inacce-ffible Mountain in 
Dauphiny. .... 

This is a vaft hill, placed as it were bottom upwards, or fet on 
its fummit on the earth with its broad bale elevated in the air ; 
it is but about a thoufand paces in cirenmference at the bottom^ 
and is above two thoufand at the top. On the center of the 
plain at the top there ltands another finall and very narrow 
but very high hill. . , 

It obtained the name of the needle as it got the otherj by its 
being fuppofed impraSicable to the afcent of any one, by rea- 
fon of its projeaing fo greatly outwards. Some hardy perfons 
however once ventured to climb it, and found at the top a 
number of the chamois, animals by no means qualified for 
climbing, and which doubtlefs had never either afcended or 
delcended the Mountain, and which muff be fuppofed to have 
bred there for many ages, though it be very difficult to ac- 
count for their firft getting to the place. Hift, Acad. Par. 
1700. 
Chains of Mountains, a term ufed by geographers to exprefs 
thofe continuations of Mountains which run in ftrait ridges 
along whole countries, and appear difpofed in uninterrupted 
orders wherever they are found. Kircher labours to prove, 
that thefe chains are annular, and reach abfolutely round the 
globe of the earth, encompaffing it from north to fouth, and 
thence to the north again ; and in the fame manner from eafl 
to weft, and from thence to the eaft again ; their courfe only 
difappearing, by the wife providence of nature, in the bot- 
toms of the fea, that the immenfe body of waters treafured 
there might have its motion free and unimpeded in its channel, 
but appearing again in the fame line in every the fmalleft 
ifland that {hews itfelf in the way of their ftrait courfe, from 
the country where the laft link of the chain was feen, to that 
where their firft link appears again. He fays that thefe vaft 
hills of earth and ftone, ferve not only to lrrengthen and fup- 
port the fabric of this vaft globe of earth, but they have ano- 
ther very great ufe, not only to man, but to all animals, and 
even vegetables ; which is, that they are the ftorehoufes where 
the grand refervoirs of frefh water, fo neceflary to all life, are 
treafured up, and from whence it is eafily poured down uponthe 
lower parts of the globes In Europe, the great refervoirs of 
water, that fupply whole countries of immenfe extent, are 
placed in that vaft chain of Mountains called the Alps, from 
which, as from an inexhauftible ftore, the vaft trafls of fruit- 
ful land that lie below them are fumciently watered. 
The Mountains which compofe this part of the great annular 
chain running north and fouth round the globe, are called by 
three different names ; the Cottite, the Rhatian hills with the 
Vogefus, and the Appennines ; from thefe are poured out the 
immenfe rivers which water this fruitful part of the world, 
the Danube, the Rhine, the Rhone, the Mofelle, and an 
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almoft infinite number of others, every one of which, after it 
has fupplied the inhabitants of a whole tract of vaft extent, 
difcharges fo much water hourly into the fea,, that the mind 
is aftonifhed at the account, and would wonder whence only 
one of them could be fupplied. Thefe rivers, and a multitude 
of other fmaller ones, and befide thefe a great number of lakes 
of vaft extent are all fupplied by the hydrophylacia or refer- 
voirs of water treafured up in the bofoms of thefe hills, and 
could not have performed their office of watering thefe exten- 
five countries, had thofe refervoirs been placed any where ex- 
cept in fuch a lofty fituation in thefe Mountains. Kircher's 
Muhd. Subter. 

The Alps, though they all fupply more or lefs of this profu- 
fion of water, yet they are not all equally hollowed for the re- 
ception of it, and consequently do not all contain fupphes for 
an equal trail: of land ; this is provided for by nature by a vaft 
number of other (mailer Mountains, which in feveral parts of 
the countries through which this chain panes, run from its 
fides like letter knots, and extend over fome fmaller or greater 
part of the country. 

Thefe are a fort of auxiliary fupplies, and ferve for many 
countries in the place of the original heads ; but the rivers 
propagated from thefe, though fufficient for the occafions of 
the inhabitants of the lower country, yet do not difcharge 
thofe vaft quantities of wafte water into the feathat thofe which 
derive their origin from the greater Mountains do. The No- 
ne Mountains in Germany, the Vogefus, many mountains in 
Dauphiny, and thofe in Italy, which run from the fides of that 
long chain, which reaches like a fpme all along that country, 
are all of this kind, and all leave this benefit to the lower 
countries. The Pyrenean and Carpathian Mountains alfo 
yield a vaft number of rivers from their lides j and the rivers 
of Spain, of Poland, and of Hungary, all have evidently the 
fame origin from thefe high-feated refervoirs, in the chains of 
Mountains which pafs through them. The countries where 
extended plains are found for vaft traces uninterrupted by any 
of the links or knots of thefe vaft chains of Mountains, are 
the only places where thirft and drought are the definition 
both of animals and plants; and, in general, that country 
which has moft and higheft Mountains, is the moil: plentifully,- 
moft regularly, and moft conftantly watered by fmaller as 
well as larger ftreams. 

The difpofition of Mountains on the furface of the globe feems 
more regular than is generally fuppofed by thofe who fee but 
a few of them in particular countries at a time ; they are dif- 
pofed in reality in ranges or chains, reaching to vaft extents, 
and in fome from pole to pole from north to fouth. 
One grand chain of Mountains reaches from Iceland through 
Scotland, England, and Germany, with a ft rait courfe to the 
Alps, which are as it were a vaft knot in this chain, more 
clofcly difpofed, and more eminent than the others 
Thefe are fucceeded in the fame feries by the Appennines, 
which run through the whole kingdom of Italy in the manner 
of the fpine of the back in animals, and are continued on in 
the fame feries by thofe of Sicily ; and from thefe the fame 
chain is carried on to Africa, and continues in what are called 
the Mountains of the Moon. From hence another vaft knot 
or link of this extenfive chain is carried on to the utmoft part 
of Africa, and terminates, as to our view, at the Cape of 
Good Hope ; and there is no reafon to doubt but that the 
chain is continued in the oppofite land, and fo on to the utmoft 
limits of the fouthern pole. From hence the fame feries 
makes its way again, and beginning anew as it were from the 
fouth pole, is carried on through the little known fouthern 
regions to the Magellanic Streights. Here Hie famous Andes 
Mountains of South America take it up, and along this vaft 
tract it is carried through this part of the new world into 
North America, and thence to the northern pole again, ter- 
minating where it began, or joining the other part of the chain 
where we took up the beginning of our account; fo that the 
whole feries making a vaft belt or circle round the globe, has 
no beginning nor end, but in our imagination, or in our igno- 
rance of the parts of the world through which it is carried in 
the fame regularity as in thofe countries whither commerce 
has led us, and where maps have fheen them. 
Another vaft chain of Mountains running with the fame re- 
gularity, and in the fame manner forming a belt round the 
whole globe of the earth, cuts this at right angles, and is con- 
tinued Jn its courfe. This goes through Tartary from a be- 
ginning far beyond our refearches up behind that vaft country, 
and continuing itfelf through the middle of Scythia, forms a 
feries that appears in the Eaft Indies, running along the mid- 
dle of that vaft region to Cape Comorin ; here the chain dips 
into the fea ; but if its courfe is exactly marked, it will be 
found to be continued in the fame rout through the ifland of 
Ceylon ; hence it is carried under water to its oppofite point 
on the limits of the earth, and hence through feas and lands 
not yet known to us, is carried on to the place in the back 
of Tartary, and from which wc have begun the account. We 
have but very frnall proofs indeed of its continuation through a 
vaft tract of this its courfe ; but we are to accufe for this de- 
fect not nature in her difpofal, but our own ignorance, What- 
ever little we do know plainly pointing out, that the chain is 
continued in the fame regular manner as the other, and placed 
exactly at right angles with it. 
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As the continual flux and reflux of that vaft body of feas from 
the eaft weftward, might by its force do fome mifehief to the 
compages of the earth, provident nature has contrived for the 
ftrengthening the great frame of this globe, certain tranfverfe 
chains or belts of mountains, which are fo difpofed as to 
ftrengthen and keep together the whole machine in the moft 
ftrong and Lifting manner. One feries of thefe runs directly 
from the eaft weftward from the utmoft limits of the Chinefe 
empire, through that whole vaft country, and where thefe are 
flopped by the boundaries of that country, they are continued 
through the weft of Scythia, India, and the Cafpian Sea, Ame- 
rica, Afia Minor, Macedonia, and to the Rhsetian Moun- 
tains, which carry on the chain to the Mountains of Narbon, 
Gaul, and thefe to the Pyreneans ; and thefe are carried on 
weftward in the fame direct chain, fo far as we are able to 
trace them, and apparently run on toward the point from 
which the account began, fo as to form as regular a circle as 
the others, were every link of it expofed to our fight, by our 
knowledge of the regions through which it panes, and many 
of which are yet left to future difcoveries. 
The hafty judgers of this fyftem may fuppofe, that it wants 
due weight, becaufe the chains of Mountains here defcribed 
do not appear to be regularly carried on through the bottom 
of the fea from the laft link on one land to the firft on the op- 
pofite land to it ; but the whole chain feems broken abruptly 
at either promontory, and only to be renewed, not continued, 
at the other ; but it is very probable, that though not fo evi- 
dent to our eyes, thefe chains of Mountains are continued un- 
der the bottoms of the deepeft feas in the fame regular manner 
as on the openeft land, though their heads do hot appear above 
the furface of the water; but are only feen at thofe places 
Where the fcattefed iflands happen in their courfe, till they ar- 
rive at the main land again: This difpofition is not to be fup- 
pofed owing to chance or irregularity, but appears contrived 
by the wifdbm of the great Creator. 

The vaft body of feas that furrounds the globe with its necef- 
fary and perpetual flux, required a clear and free bed to roll 
its immenfe congeries of waters En ; and the tops of the Moun- 
tains appear to have been discontinued in the courfe of this 
fluid, that it might have a free channel, and no flops or hin- 
drances rn its courfe, to fpread its waters over the whole 
earth. 

Cock of the Mountain, Vrogallus, in zoology. See the ar- 
ticle Urogallus. 

MOURNING, (Cycl.) among the antients, was exprefled vari- 
ous ways, as by tearing their clothes, by wearing fackcloth, 
laying ajide crowns, and every other mark of joy. Plutarch, 
in his life of Cato, relates, that from the time of his leaving 
the city with Pompey^ he neither fhaved his head, nor, as 
ufual, wore the crown or garland. Sometimes public grief 
was teftified by a general fa.ft. Hofm. Lex. in vcc. MoeJIitia. 
See the article Fasting. 

Among the Romans a year of Mourning was ordained by law 
for women who had loft their hufbands. 
In public Mournings at Rome the fhops were fhut up, the wo- 
men laid afide all their ornaments, the fenators their laticla- 
vian robes, and the confuls fat in a lower feat than ufual. 
See Pitifc, in voc; 

The antients had a remarkable way of Mourning for foldiers^ 
{lain in battle. The whole army attended the funeral folemnities 
with their arms turned upfide down, it being cuftomary for 
Mourners, in moft of their actions, to behave themfelves in a 
manner contrary to what was ufual at other times. In thofe 
places where it was the fafhion to wear long hair, Mourners 
were fhaved ; and where others fhaved ^ Mourners wore long 
hair. Their conjecture therefore is frivolous, who imagine 
that the foldiers turned the heads of their fhields downwards, 
left the gods, whofe images were engraven upon them, fhould 
be polluted with the fight of a corpfe; fince not the gods 
only, but any other figures, were frequently reprefented on 
fhields; nor did the few only near the corpfe, but the whole 
company held their fhields in the fame pofition : Not to men- 
tion that other arms were alfo pointed downwards. Potter^ 
Archxol. Graec. T. 2. p. 103. 

The Mournings of the Eaftern nations of Indians are 
much more clofely followed, though of much fhorter du- 
ration than ours. After the death of a near relation they 
mourn fifteen days, during which time they eat nothing but 
rice and water. They are not to chew betle, or to ufe 
the common warnings in this time ; but they are to do acts 
of charity, fuch as diftributing food to the poor ; and 
prayers are faid, intreating the Almighty to forgive the fins 
of the dead perfon, and to aflign him a good place in the 
other world. On the fixteenth day, that is the day after the 
finifhing of the time of Mourning, they make a folemn feaft 
according to their abilities, and invite to it all their friends 
and neighbours. After this they annually^ on this day, give 
food to the poor, and renew their prayers for the happinefs 
of the dead perfon. Phil. Tranf. N°. 243. 

MOUSE, Mus, in zoology. Seethe article Mus. 

Sahte-Movsz. See the article Sable. 

MousE-is<zr, in botany. Sec the article Myosotis. 

MovsE-Deer. See the article MoosE-Deer. 

MOUTH {Cycl.} — Whether the Mouth of a fustus be necef- 
* fary 
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fary for its nutrition, has been controverted. The learned 
Mr. Monro is of opinion it is not : See his reafons, and his 
anfwers to what has been advanced by many learned men in 
favour of the contrary opinion, in the Med. Efl. Edmb. Vol. 2- 
Art. 9. or the Abridgment, Vol. i. p. 305. 
Mr. Monro obfcrves farther, that the opening or the 
Mouth does not only depend on the motion of the lower jaw 
downwards, but alio on the fuperior jaw being raifed up by 
the mufcles, which extend the head back- He fays any one 
may convince himfelf of the truth of this, by putting the 
blade of a knife oppofite to the conjoined edges of the teeth, 
when the Mouth is fhut; and the knife being held unmoved 
while the Mouth is opened, he may, by the help of a mirror, 
fee the upper teeth raifed remarkably at every aperture he per- 
forms. Medic. Eff. Edinb. vol. I. art. II. 
In the fifh kinds the Mouth is very different in the feveral ge- 
nera and fpecies in its fituation, figure, and proportion, and 
is by the bed naturalifls made a mark of diitinc-tion among 
them. In regard to place or fituation, it is, 1. in fome 
placed in the front or tip of the head ; and in this cafe both 
the jaws are fome times of the fame length; fometimes the one 
is confiderably longer than the other. Examples of this fitua- 
tion occur in moll fifties. 2. In fome the Mouth is placed in 
the lower or under part of the head under the fnout. Exam- 
ples of this we have in the ray-fifhes, the fquatina, thepetro- 
myza, C3V. 3. In. fome fifties it is placed tranfverfely to the 
body, that is, the opening of the Mouth cuts the fite of the 
back and belly at right angles : But 4. In others it is oblique. 
The generality of fifties give us Intlances of the firft fituation j' 
and the pleuronedti in general give us examples of the lafl. 
As to figure, there are alfo very many differences. When the 
Mouth is opened, it is in fome, 1. of an oblong, round, or 
roundifh fquare fhape ; this we fee inftances of in the cyprini, 
&c. 2. In others it is oblong and wide ; of this we fee in- 
ftances in moll; filh. 3. It is fpherical, as in the petromyzse. 
Thefe are the general diffinctions ; but b^fide thefe there are 
many lefler diftinftions, which are only degrees of thefe. 
The proportion of the Mouth to the head is alfo very various ; 
1. In fome it is much fmaller than the breadth of the head-; of 
this we fee examples in the cyprini, cobites, pleuroncdti, and 
many others. 2. In fome it is equal to the width of the head, 
or very nearly fo, as in the cotti, filuri, £&&. Artedi^ Ich- 
thyol. 
MOUTON d'Or, an old French coin. See the article Ag- 

NEL. 

MOXA (Cycl.) — The antient physicians ufed flax, as the peo- 
ple of the eaftern nations now do their Moxa for cauterizing 
in certain parts of the body. The method of ufing the Moxa 
is this : A fmall cone of the down or Moxa is to be made up 
of about a thumb's breadth long, much after the manner they 
are for a fuffitus. The bafis of this cone is to be ftuck upon 
the part with a mucilage of gum arabic, and its top is then to 
be fct on fire by a candle or burning coal. By this means the 
whole cone will be gradually confirmed, and the part by de- 
grees cauterized. This is ufed in cafes of the gout ; and if 
the pain does not ceafe on the firft operation, it is to be re- 
peated till it does. Trfeijierh Surgery, p. 319. 
MOYNAU, in fortification. See the article Moineau. 
MUCILAGINOUS Glands (Cycl)— The rough unequal de- 
preffion at the bottom of the cotyloide cavity of the olla inno- 
mtnata is filled by a broad flat mucilaginous gland, bordered 
with a fatty fubftance, and covered with a fine membrane. 
The mucilaginous glands of the bones of the leg lie in fmall 
fpaces, depreflions, and fuperficial notches, near the edges of 
the cartilages of each joint, and are all covered by the capfular 
ligaments. In the bones of the foot thefe glands aufwer in 
number and figure to the depreflions between the cartilaginous 
edges and ligaments. 

In the articulations of the flernum, vertebrae, and ribs, the 
mucilaginous glands are very fmall ; but they are accompanied 
by many fatty molecular lying round each joint. The inner 
nirface of the ligamentary tube which lines the bony canal of 
A i P 7 Cj 1S lubricated a!fo b y an oily or adipofe fubftance. 
And the true mucilaginous glands of the occipital and maxil- 
lary articulations in the bones of the head, are all propor- 
tioned to the joints to which they belong* and lie between the 
caplular ligaments and the circumferences of the cartilages. 
i-Vmjlotv s Anatomy, p. 12 * f e q 
MUCILAGO, in botany, a name' under which Micheli has 
comprized fome fpecies of that kind of fungus called mucor, 
confuting of fmall bladders, or veficies with feeds affixed to 

ll?a ^ ? S ' an i epithet ufed b >' «*■»" ** a fort of 
abfceiTes, wluch are partly made of < flefh and , °' 

thick mucous matter. r J 

MUCOR, in botany, a name given by Micheli, and continued 
by Lmnsus, to a genus of mufhrooms, often comprized by 

ie fmall varieties of fome of the fpecies. -' ' 
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fpecies of the ray-fifh, called by the old authors, teiorafa, 

and bos marinus ; and by the lather authors, raja oxyrynchu* 
and laviraia. It is diftinguifhed by Artedi by the name of 
the variegated ray, with ten prickly tubercles on the middle of 
the back. See the article Raja. 

MUCOUS {Cyd.y — Mucous Fev'irs, a term ufed by medical 
writers to exprefs thofe fevers in which nature is endeavouring 
to rid herfelf of an abundance of pituitous, mucous, and fe- 
rous matter. The catarrhal fevers of all forts are ex- 
prelled under this denomination. Junker's Confp. Med. 
p. 252. See the article Fever. 

MUCRONATED, whatever ends or terminates in a point, 
like that of a fword, c5V. 

MUCU, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian fifh of the lam- 
prey kind. It is long and fiender ; its head is pointed ; its eyes 
black and fmall ; and its mouth very finall ; and it has no fins. 
It is brown all over, only of a dufkier colour on the back than 
on the belly, and has a number of obliquely tranfverfe lines on 
the fides, which are black. It is an eatable fifh, and is caught 
in lakes in Brafil. Marggra-ve, Hifl. Braf. p. 96. 

MUCUS (Cycl.)— Mucus of Fijhes. The bodies of mod of 
the fifties called alepidotes by authors, from their having either 
nofcales at all, or only a few fmall ones, are covered in the 
place of fcales with this Mucus. It is a tough and thick vif- 
cous liquor, and flicks firmly to the body, defending thefkin 
from injuries from ftones, and the like. It is fecieted from 
certain glands placed about the head, and on moil parts of the 
body, but particularly in the linea lateralis. Artedi Ich- 
thyology. 

MUDD, in ichthyology, a name given by the Swedes to the 
fifh called by Schonefeldt and others, aphua or aphya. 
It is a fpecies of the cyprinus, according to Artedi, and is diftin- 
guifhed by that author by the name of the red-eyed two-inch 
cyprinus, with nine bones in the pinna ani. See the article 
Cyprinus. 

MUERDEM, among the Turks, an officer belonging to their 
mofques, who with his voice calls the people to prayers ; 
thereby fupplying the want of bells, which the Mahometans 
will not life. Hofm. Lex. in voc. See the articles Bell, 
and Mosque, Cycl. 

MUFFLE, in metallurgy, is an arched cover, refilling the 
ftrongeft fire, and made to be placed over coppels and tefls in 
the operations of aflaying, to preferve them from the falling of 
coals or afhes into them ; though at the fame time of fuch a 
form, as not to hinder the action of the air and fire on the 
metal, nor prevent the inflection of the affayer. 
The Muffles may be made of any form, fo they have thefe 
conditions ; but thofe ufed with coppels are commonly made 
femi-cylindrical, or when greater veflefs are employed, in 
form of a hollow hemifphere. 

The Muffle mufl have apertures, that the aflayer may look in, 
and the fore part of it mufl be always quite open, that the air 
may act better in conjuction with the fire, and be inceffantly 
renewed ; for without this, fcarce any fumes are to be pro- 
duced, and without thefe, the vitrification of lead is fcarce 
practicable ; for when the air is once filled with a certain 
quantity of vapours, it fcarce admits any more afterwards ; 
and for this reafon a conflant fucceflion of frefh air is neceffary. 
The apertures in the Muffle ferve alfo for the regimen of the 
fire; for the cold air ruining into the larger opening before, 
cools the bodies in the veflel ; but if fome coals are put in it, and 
its aperture before be then fhut with a door fitted to it, the fire 
will be increafed to the highefl degree, much more quickly 
than it can be by the breathing-holes of the furnace. Another 
ufe of thefe apertures is alfo, that the arfenical vapours of lead 
and antimony paffing through the holes in the back part of the 
Muffle, may not be oftenfive to the affayer, who flands be- 
fore it. 

As to the height, length, and depth of the Muffles, thefe 
mufl be proportioned to the fize and number of the vefTels they 
are intended to cover ; and care mufl be taken in this, that all 
parts of the inner furface of thofe vefTels muft be in the reach 
of the affayer's eye. The rnoft frequent fize of the Muffle 
however is four inches high, fix or eight inches long, and four 
or fix inches broad. The fegments cut off at the bafes, for 
the lefTer holes mufl be of fuch a proportioned height, that the 
leafl vefTels put under it, may not be in the way of coals or 
afhes falling into them, for that always hinders the vitrification 
of lead, and the deflruclion of theother metals and femi-metals, 
and will fometimes entirely reduce them again when already 
deftroyed ; and the fcorize, foftened by afhes, foften and re- 
tard the operation. 

Wooden moulds of a proper fhape, are mod convenient for 
the making thefe Muffles in, and the matter for making them 
of is the fame with that of the German clay tefls - s that isj 
either a pure native clay, of a condition to bear the fire, 
which will be known upon the trial ; or fuch clay, hardened 
by a mixture of the powder of ftones : And in order to the 
forming of thefe, the mafs mufl be made tolerably foft and 
pliant. Knead a fufficient quantity of this mafs with your hands 
upon a flat flone ; fpread it out evenly into a thin cake or plate, 
fomewhat longer and broader than you intend the Muffle to 
be made ; and fo thick, that two or more thin plates or la- 
mina, of about two lines thick each, may be cut off from it. 
This is eafily done by rolling the mafs on the flone with 
Y a 
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a rolling-pin, ftrewed over lightly with afhes, or powder of 
chalk. 

When the cake is thus rolled out, with a thin, fine, and per- 
fectly ftrait brafs wire cut off from the cake one thin plate ; 
this muft be done with great caution, left it fhould break ; 
take this up, and rubbing it over with oil or fat, lay it over 
the mould ; then cut out a femicircular piece from the mafs, of 
the fame thicknefs with the former, and with this cover the 
back plane, or farther end of the mould, joining the edges of 
this plate to thofe of the former, clofely and perfectly, by 
wetting them well with water. 

Next cut off from the cake another thin plate, to be the bot- 
tom of the Muffle ; this may be either left loofe for the Muf- 
fle to be placed on it occafionally, or the bottom edges of the 
already formed Muffle may be joined to it all round by means 
of water, as the back was before joined to the arched part of 
the Muffle. But whether it be intended that the bottom fhall 
be thus fixed on, or left loofe, it muft be half an inch broader 
every way than the bottom of the Muffle, that this may ftand 
the more fure and firm upon its bafis. 

When the Muffle is thus made, wet your hand, and rub it 
carefully all over, that the fmall and perhaps invifible cracks 
and chinks in the plates may be clofely joined, and the whole 
matter of it applied perfectly clofe to the furface of the 
mould. 

When the Muffle has been fome time expofed to the air, and 
is fomewhat dried, and hardened on the mould, cut out two 
or three hemifpherical pieces on each fide, to make the holes 
before defcribed, at the bafis and back, and then draw away 
the mould from within it ; for if the Muffle is fuffered to dry 
perfectly on the mould, it always cracks. When the whole 
is perfectly dry, let it be baked in a potter's kiln, or in the 
affayers oven ; but without great care in the latter method, 
and lighting the fire at top firft, it is apt to crack; fo that the 
potters kiln, where at hand, is much the better way of baking 
it. See Tab. of Chemiftry, N°. i. 2. 

If there be adapted to the formerly defcribed convex mould, 
another concave one nearly fitting it, only leaving room for 
the thicknefs of the Muffle between, and the clay be placed 
between them, and formed by this means into its exact fhape, 
by a ftrong and every way equal prefture, this will make 
Muffles not only with much lefs trouble, but they will be 
much ftronger, lefs apt to crack, and more capable of refill- 
ing the fire, than thofe made by the hand in the other way. 
The only cautions neeeflary for the making thefe, are, that 
the clay be a little drier than when it is to be worked by the 
hand ; that the fides, both' of the inner or convex mould, and 
of the outer concave one, be thoroughly oiled or greafed, and 
the preflure on the furface of the outer or concave mould, be 
as- ftrong and as equal as may be. There is no clay better for 
the making thefe Muffles than the Wind/or loam, an earth 
well known among the cbemifts and glafsmen, and alwavs to 
be fold in London ; and the rubbing the infides of the mould 
with black lead in fine powder, very well fupplies the place of 
greafing them, to prevent the matter from flicking to them. 
Thefe are the Muffles ordinarily ufed in affaying ; but when 
very large tcfts are to be covered, they ufe large fpheroidal 
Muffles, made of caft iron, or fome times of the fame clay, 
and wrought in the fame manner, only made upon propor- 
tionably larger moulds. The clay is ufually, for thefe large 
ones only, laid in a lump on the top of the mould, and with 
wet hands fpread all over it to the bottom, and by this means 
a Muffle is made with little trouble. Cramer's Art Afl". 
p. 62. 
MUGGENT, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of frefh water 
wild duck, called by many authors the mufcaria, from its 
catching flies that play on the furface of the waters. 
It is about the fize of the common tame duck. The beak is 
fliort and broad, and is of a faffron colour. It is all over of a 
mottled colour, like that of the partridge, made up of black, 
white, brown and grey, fo oddly mixed together, as to fhew 
neither feparate. The crown of the head is black, and the 
feet are yellow. Gefner de Avib. 

Mr. Ray fufpects this not to be different from our common 
wild duck. 
MUGWORT, Artemifta, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe ; The flower is of the 
flofculous kind, being compofed of feveral flofcules, divided 
into many fegments at their ends, Handing on the embryo 
feeds, and contained in a fcaly cup. Among the flowers there 
alfo appear many naked embryos, which terminate in ajine 
fmall filament, bifid at the end. Thefe, as well as the em- 
bryos of the flowers, finally become feeds, in fhape refembling 
thofe of wormwood. 

The fpecies of Artemlfia, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe: 1. The common Artemifta, with a purple ftalk, 
and purple flowers. 2. The larger Artemifta, with greenifh- 
white ftalks. 3. The Artemlfia with leaves variegated with 
yellow. 4. The red fea Artemlfia. Tourn. Inft. p. 460. 
Mugwort has long been famous as an uterine and antifpafmo- 
dic, and a medicine of great efficacy in all difeafes of the 
nerves. It is evidently aperient and abftergent ; it promotes 
the menfes, and cleanfes the womb. It is given in decoction, 



or much more agreeably in a light infufion, in the manner of 
tea. The mid wives ufe it alfo externally, boiling it, and 
applying it to the belly, to promote the menftrual difcharges, 
or the expulfion of the fecundines. It is by fome much recom- 
mended as a cure for the fciatlca ; and it is to be taken for this 
purpofe, either in powder, two drams for a dofe, or the ex- 
prefled juice drank an ounce or two twice a day for fome 
months. There ufed to be a diftilled water, a fyrup, a con- 
ferve, and an extract of Mugwort in the fhops, and the fait 
was made as that of wormwood ; but at prefent thefe are dif- 
ufed, and the dried herb only is kept there, as an ingredient ia 
fome of the compound waters. Hill, Hift. Mat. Med. 
p. 342, feq. 

MUGIL, the Mullet, in fome degree refembles the dace or 
dare in fhape. The nofe is fharp ; the belly a little bowed ; 
the head plain and flatted. Its fcales are very large, and cover 
not only the body, but the membranes of the gills, and a 
great part of the head. The back is of a dufky bluifh or 
greenifh brown ; the belly white, and the fides are variegated 
with longitudinal black and white lines running from the head 
to the tail. It has no teeth ; but the tongue is fomewhat 
rough. It is fuppofed to feed wholly on weeds, and the like; 
and feems indeed to eat no fifh. It is moft frequently caught 
at fea ; but at times comes up into rivers. Willughby's Hift. 
fife p. 275. 

The Mullet is a very well tafled fifh ; and of its fpawn is 
made what we call botargo. See the article Botargo. 
Rondeletius, and other authors, have defcribed three or four 
different fpecies of Mugil; but they feem rather varieties of 
the fame fifh, owing to age, place, and other accidents. 
In the Artedian fyftem of ichthyology, the characters of the 
Mugil are thefe : The branchioftege membrane on each fide 
contains fix crooked bones j the upper one being the broadeft,, 
and being hid under the covering of the gills, fo that only five 
are difcernible. The fcales are large, and they cover the 
head ; and the opercula of the gills, as well as the body of the 
fifh. The head is of a deprefled figure in its anterior part;, 
and the body is oblong and compreffed. According to thefe 
diftinctions, there is only one known fpecies of Mugil; this 
is the Mugil of Ovid and the antients. It refembles the thy- 
mallus in its external figure. Its jaws are tender and thin, 
and have no teeth in them. The tail is forked. ArUdi Gen. 
Pifc. p. 26. 

Mugil Alatus, the winged Mullet, a name given by fome au- 
thors to the hirundo pifcis, or fwallow-fifh, as, excepting its, 
wing-fins, it very much refembles the Mullet in fhape. Gef- 
ner de Pifc. See the article Hirundo Pifcis. 

Mugil Niger, the black t Mullet, a name given by authors to a 
fifh of the Mullet kind, butj; all over black, more ufually 
known by the name of the fortius pifcis. Ray's IchthyoL 
p. 276. 

MUL/E, a word ufed by fome medical writers to exprefs pu- 
ftules on the fkin, which are owing to extreme heats, or t& 
cold. 

Mula Herba, in botany, a name ufed by fome for the cete- 
rach, or fmooth fpleenwort. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

MULBERRY, Morns, in botany, &c. See the article Mo- 

RUS. 

The common Mulberry-tree is to be propagated either by 
fowing the feeds, or by laying down the tender branches,, 
which in two years will be well rooted, and may be cut oft 
from the tree, and tranfplanted into the places where they are 
to remain. But thofe plants which are propagated from feeds, 
are ufually the moft vigorous, and grow the moft regularly, 
and with the ftraiter ftems ; but then there is a great difad- 
vantage attending this propagation, which is, that the trees 
are frequently altogether male, producing only catkins, and 
no fruit ; fo that it is better to do it by layers from a tree,. 
which is known to produce plenty of good fruit; the ftraiteffc 
fhoots fhould be always chofen for layets ; and when they are 
tranfplanted, they fhould be tied up to flakes to keep them? 
ftrait. This tree fhould not be often pruned ; but only fuch 
branches are to be cut off as crofs and bruife one another. 
The Mulberry-tree thrives belt in a light foil, which fhould 
not be too wet, nor over dry ; and it fhould always have an 
open expofure ; for if planted too near trees or buildings, fo 
as to be fhaded thereby, the fruit feldoms ripens well ; though 
it will be to great advantage to have them defended from 
the weft and fouth-wefl winds, by trees or buildings at a 
diilance. 

The foil under the Mulberry-tree fhould always be well dug 
up every year, and manured, which proves of very great fer- 
vice to the fruit. 

The white Mulberry is cultivated in France and Italy for the 
fake of its leaves, as there is an opinion, that the filk- worms 
fhould be fed only with thefe ; but it is affirmed by perfons who 
feem to know befl, that the Perfians feed their worms only 
with the leaves of the black kind. 

The trees intended for feeding filk-worms fhould not be fuf- 
fered to grow tall, but kept in a fort of hedge ; and infread 
of pulling off" the leaves fingly, they fhould be cut off with 
fheers together with the young branches ; this is not only 
much fooner and more cafily done, but it is lefs injurious to 

the 
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the trees. The white fort is propagated either by feeds or 
layers as the black, and is equally hardy. Miller's Gardener's 
Did. 
MuLBERRY-Cy^r, a name given by the people of Devonftnre, 
and fome other parts of England, to a fort of cyder rendered 
very palatable by an admixture of Mulberry juice in the mak- 
ing : They choofe for this purpofe the ripeft and blackeft Mul- 
berries and preffing out their juice and mixing it with a full- 
bodied' cyder at the time of the grinding and prefling, giving 
iuft fo much of it as adds a perceptible flavour. It is very 
worthy the attention of people who live in other counties, 
where ftrong and good cyder is made, that this renders it 
a fort of wine much more agreeable than any other Englifh 
liquor, and might be brought into general ufe, to the great 
advantage of the dealer. The colour of this liquor refembles 
that of the brighten: red wine, and the flavour of the Mul- 
berry never goes off. Phil. Tranf. N°. 133, 
Mulberry-$v//, a fpecies of Do Hum. See the article Do- 

lium. 
MULE {Cycl.) — Mules are chiefly ufed in countries where there 
are rocky and ftony ways, as about the Alps and Pyrenees, 
fcfV. Great numbers of them are kept in thefe places j they 
are ufually black, and are ftrong, well-limbed, and large, 
being moftly bred out of the fine Spanifh mares. 
The Mules are fornetimes fifteen or fixteen hands high, and 
the beft of them are worth forty or fifty pounds a-piece. No 
creatures are fo proper for large burdens, and none {0 fure 
footed. They are much ftronger for draught than our horfes, 
and are often as thick fet as our dray-horfes, and will travel 
feveral months together, with fix or eight hundred weight 
upon their backs. It is a wonder that thefe creatures are not 
more propagated in England, as they are fo much hardier and 
ftronger than horfes, and are Iefs fubje£t to difeafes, and will 
live and work to twice the age of a horfe. 
Thofe that are bred in cold countries, are more hardy and fit 
for labour than thofe bred in hot ; and thofe which are light 
made are fitter for riding than horfes, as to the walk and 
trot ; but they are apt to gallop rough, though thefe do it 
much lefs than the fhort-made ones. Mortimer's Husban- 
dry. 

They take fo much after the mare they are bred from, that 
they may be procured of any kind, light or ftrong, as the 
owner pleafes. The general complaint we make againft 
them, is, that they kick, and are ftubborn : But this is only 
owing to our neglect in the breeding them, for they are as 
gentle as our horfes in countries where they are bred with 
more care. 

Mules are of two kinds ; the one between the horfe and the fbe- 
afs, the other between the he-afs and the mare. The firft fort 
are the leaft valuable. They are commonly very dull, and 
take after the afs, and are not large ; the other breed is there- 
fore what is propagated chiefly in all countries where mules are 
ufed. The largeft and fineft hc-afs muff, be procured for this 
breed ; and in Spain, where Mules are greatly efteemed, they 
will give fifty or fixty pounds for a fine he-afs, only to be 
kept as a ftallion. They breed with this creature out of 
the fineft and largeft mares they have, giving the afs an ad- 
vantage of height of ground, and putting the mare into a nar- 
row pit, railed on each fide. 

Some authors affirm, that in Syria there are a fort of Mules 
which propagate their fpecies ; but this is a miftake ; for in all 
the countries where they are common of both kinds, no fuch 
thing ever happens. 

If the afs defigned to be bred on is fuckled by a mare, or the 
mare fuckled with an afs, it makes them much more familiar 
than they would otherwife be ; and this may always be done 
by taking away the colt that belongs to the dam, and putting 
the other in its place, keeping them in the dark ten days or a 
fortnight. 
MULGRANOC, an Englifh name for a fmall fea-fifh caught 
in the Cornifli and other fhores, the alauda non crijlata of 
Rondektius, and the galcetto of other authors. Willughby's 
Hiff. Pifc. p. i-j-j 
MULIER FY, the being or condition of a Mulier, or lawful 
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MULLER, (Cycl.) in zoology, a name ufed by fome for the 
fifh called in Latin the Catapbraclus, and in Englifh the mailed 
fifii, or pogge. miloughbfs Hift. Pifc. p. 212. See the ar- 
ticle Cataphractus. 

MULLET, {Cycl.) in zoology, a name by which the people 
in fome counties of England"call the Anas arffica Clufii. See 
the article Duck. 

Mullett, in ichthyology, a name given in England indeter- 
minately to feveral kinds of fifti of different genera ; but the 
proper fenfe of the word is the fame with that of the mugil or 
cephalus, of the generality of authors ; the cephalus of Ari- 
ftotle and the Greeks ; and the ceftreus or ceftrea of Oppian 
and others. See the article Mugil. 

MULLUS, in zoology, the name of a fifh properly of the 
cuculus kind, of which there are two fpecies ; the one called 
Mullus imberbh, the other Mtdlus a/per. The firft is a very 
fcarce fea-fifli. with a large head, ornamented with feveral 
fmall figures of ftars, large eyes, a fmall mouth of a fine bright 
red within, and without teeth j the covering of, the gills have 
7 
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feveral prickles pointing toward the tail ; the whole body is 
of a reddifh colour, and the gill-fins have near their end fome 
filamentous-fingered appendages. Its belly is white, and there 
are two rows of pointed bones running from the head to the 
tail all along the back. 

The other, or Mullus a/per, is a fmall fifth of about the length 
and thicknefs of a finger, and of a beautiful red or fomewhat 
purplifh colour; and is covered with fcales ferrated at their 
extremities, and placed obliquely. Rondelet. de Pifc. p. 
640. 
Mullus Barbatus, in zoology, the name of a fifll of the cu- 
culus or the gurnard kind, caught in the Mediterranean, and 
reckoned an extremely delicate fifll for the table. Its ufual 
fize is about fix or feven inches in length. Its head is flatted 
and its body confiderably thick ; and the back flat, not ridged. 
From the head all the way to the tail, it becomes gradually 
fmaller, fo as to refemble an obelifk in figure. Its fcales are 
ferrated at the edges, and are eafily rubbed off; they are of a 
orownifh olive colour ; but the fides, when they are off, look 
as if tinged with red lead. The eyes Hand very high in 
the head, and it has two very long beards under its chin. It 
has no teeth in the jaws, and its tail is very forked. Gefner 
de Pifc. p. 285. 
Mullus Imberbh, in zoology, the name of a fmall fifll caught 
in the Mediterranean and Archipelago, and called by many rex 
mullorum and re de triglia. Its ufual fize is about four or five in- 
ches in length. It is all over of a reddifh hue, and is covered 
with very large fcales. Its belly is alfo fomewhat prominent, by 
which it is dirtinguifhed from all the other mullets. Its eyes 
are large, its mouth very wide, and its jaws rough like a file. 
Its tail is forked, and it has no beards. tVMughby's Hift. Pifc. 
p. 286. 
MULTIBONA, in botany, a name given by fome authors to 

parfley. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
MULTIFIDUS Spina, in anatomy, a name given by Albinus 
to a mufcle, the feveral parts of which he fays have been cal- 
led by feveral different names by the generality af anatomical 
writers. 

That part of it which is fituated in the region of the loins, is 
called by Vefalius, the decimus tertius and decimus quartus 
dorfum moventium, and by fome the tertius dorft mufculus. 
That which is fituated in the back is called by Vefalius, deci- 
mus quintus and decimus fextus dorfum moventium, and by 
others, quintus dorft mufculus. 

That part which is in the neck is called by Vefalius, the 
feptimus and oclavus dorfum moventium, and by many the 
quartus cervicis mufculus ; and by Fallopius, pars tertii paris 
mufculorum dorft. That part of it which is in the loins and 
back is called by Fallopius the quartum par mufculorum dorft, 
and feems to be the facer of Riolanus. 

That part which is in the neck is called by Riolanus alfo a 
part of the fpinatus, and by fome the tranfaerfalis colli : And 
its diftinci: portions in the neck are called by Douglafs the in- 
tervertebrales. 
MULTIPLE {Cycl.) — Multiple fuperparticular Proportion, 
is when one number or quantity contains another more than 
once, and a certain aliquot part; as 3 j to i. 
Multiple fuperpartient Proportion, is when one number or 
quantity contains another diverfe times, and fome parts be- 
f ides ; as 4-^ to I. 
MULTIPLICATION (Cycl.)— Accurately fpeaking, in every 
Multiplication, the multiplicator muff always be confidered as 
a number ; and it is eafy to conceive a quantity of any kind 
multiplied by a number. But to talk of a pound multiplied by 
a pound, a debt by a debt, _ and a line by a line, &c. is unin- 
telligible. However, by analogy, in the application of alge- 
bra to geometry, we meet with fuch expreffions, and nothing 
is more common than to find AB X BC, to denote the 
rectangle ABCD, the length of vhich is n .-, 

AB, and the breadth BC. But this is U ~ 
only to be underftood by analogy ; be- . 
caufe, if the number expreffing the mea- 
fure of the fide A B was multiplied by the number expiefling 
the meafure of BC, the product would exprefs the meafure 
of ABCD. 

The fign of Multiplication mofl commonly ufed among 
algebraifts, is x. But the Germans, after Leibnitz, only 
make ufe of a point placed between the quantities multiplying 

each other, thus : a . b is the fame as n „ 

a X b and AB . BC, the fame as AB 1 
XBC, or the rectangle of AB into 
BC, that is the redangle ABCD. 
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When the quantities to be multiplied are complex, they place 
them between a parenthefis, inlread of drawing a line over 
them, as we commonly do. 

Thus they write (a + b) . (c + d) inftead of a -^-b\c -\-d, 
for the product of a + b into c -(- d. Sometimes the point is 
omitted, thus : (a-\-b) (c-{-d) = a-\-bxc+d. 
Multiplication, in algebra. To multiply algebraic quan- 
tities, we mufl: attend not only to the quantities themfelves, 
but alfo to their figns. 

The general rule for the figns is, that when the figns of the 
factors are like, (i. e. both + or both — ) the fign of the 

product 
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produft is + s but when the figns of the fates arc unlike, 
the ftgn of the product is — . 

Then if the quantities to be multiplied be fimple quantities, 
find the fign of the product by the laft rule ; after it place the 
product of the coefficients, and then fet down all the letters 
after one another, as in one word. 

If the fa£tors be compound quantities, multiply every part of 
the multiplicand by all the parts of the multiplier, taken one 
after another, and then collect all the products into one fum ; 
which will be the product required. See Maclaurin, Saun- 
derfon^ or any other elementary writers. 
The reafon of the rule here given for the figns of the product, 
■viz. That 4- by -J-, or — by — give 4-, and that + by — , 
or — by 4- give — , is apt to perplex beginners. But if it 
be confidered, that in all Multiplication the multiplicator is, 
ftricily fpeaking, a number, the difficulty foon vaniihes ; for, 
i°. When any pofitive quantity 4- a is multiplied by any po- 
sitive number + w, the meaning is, that 4- a is to be taken as 
many times as there are units in w, and therefore the product 
is evidently 4- na or na, the pofitive fign being omitted. 
2\ When a is multiplied by w, then — a is taken as of- 
ten as there are units in #, and the product muft be — na. 
3°. As Multiplication by a pofitive number implies a repeated 
addition, Multiplication by a negative implies repeated fub- 
traction; fo that when -\-a is to be multtpUd by ■ — «, the 
meaning is, that 4- a is to be fubtracted as often as there are 
units in n ; therefore the product muft be negative, being 
' — na. 

4 . When — a Is to be multiplied by — «, then — a is to 
be fubtracted as often as there are units in n ; but by the rules 
of fubtraction, to fubtract — a is equivalent to adding -j- a, 
and confequently the product is 4- na. 

The id and ^tb cafes may be thus illuftrated, by the import 
and meaning of the figns 4- and — , -J- a — a muft be = o. 
Therefore if we multiply -\-a — a by «, the product muft 
vanish, or be nothing ; becaufe the factors — a = o. The 
firfi term of the product is -\-na by cafe I. therefore the fe- 
cond term of the product muft be ■ — n a> which deftroys 4- na ; 
fo that the whole product muft be 4- " a — na = fl - There- 
fore — a multiplied by 4- n gives — na. 
In like manner, if we multiply 4- a — a by — n, the firft 
term of the product being — k«, the latter term of the pro- 
duct muft 4- na y becaufe the two together muft deftroy each 
other, or their amount be <7, fince one of the factor a — a = o. 
Therefore — a multiplied by — n, muft give -\-iia. See 
Mdefauriti's Algebra, Parti, chap 4. Saunderfon's Algebra, 
Vol. 1.. p. 57. And Arrow's Euclid, Schol. Prop. 1. E- 
lem. 2. 

MULTIPLIER, in arithmetic, the number multiplying. See 
the article Multiplicator, Cycl. 

MULTIVALVES, in natural hiftory, the name of a general 
clafs of fhell-fifii diftinguifhed from the univalves, which con- 
lift of only one (hell, and the bivalves, which confift of two, 
by their confifting of three or more ihells. 
Of thefe there are much fewer fpecies than either of the uni- 
valve or bivalve clafs. A late accurate French author has 
ranked all the fpecies under fix genera, which are thefe: 1. 

■ The echini or fea-eggs. 2. The vermiculi^ or fea-worms. 
3. Balani or center-fhells. 4. The pollicipides or thumb- 
(hells. 5. The conches anatifera: or goofe-fhells. And 6. The 
pholades. Hift. Nat. Eclairc. part 2. p. 235. All thefe fee 
under ihcir feveral heads. • 

MULTONES Juri, in our antient writers, an old coin of gold, 
having an Agnus Dei> flieep or lamb on the one fide, and 
from that impreflion called Multones, This coin was moll 
common in France, and fometim.es current in England. Pa- 
tent 33 Edw. 1. cited by the learned Spelman. Blount. 

MULUD, in the materia medica, a word ufed by Avifenna and 
Serapio to exprefs a fort of litharge, called by the Greeks molyb- 
dites, as feeming to partake of the nature of lead alone, not of 
gold or filver, or any other metal, as they thought the argy- 
rites and chryfites did. This Mulud or molybdites was the 
leaft in efteem of all the kinds of litharge, and was of a dufky 
greyifh white colour. It feems to be the fame that Diofcorides 
means by peh'a and polia, and fometimes by lithargyrus Ski- 
lias, from the place whence it was brought, 

MUMMY {Cycl.) — There are found at this time in Poland a 
kind of natural Mummies, or human bodies, preferved with- 
out the afiiftance of art. Thefe lie in coniiderable numbers 
in fome of thevaft caverns in that country. They are dried, 
with the flefti and fkiri flirunk up almoft clofe to the bones, 
and are of a blackifh colour. In the wars, which feveral ages 
ago laid wafte that country, it was common for parties of the 
weaker fide to retire into thefe caves, where their enemies, if 
they found it out, fuffocated them by burning ftraw, &c. at 
the mouth of the cavern, and then left the bodies ; which be- 
ing out of the way of injuries from common accidents, have 
lain there ever fince. Kzaczinjki Hilt. Pol. 

Mummy, among the gardeners, is the term ufed for a fort of 
waxey compofition ufed in grafting. It is made of one pound 
of common black pitch, and a quarter of a pound of turpen- 
tine, put into an earthen pot with a cover fitted to it ; this is 
to be let in the open air, and the cover being taken off, the 
matter is to be fet on fire, and when it has burned a little 
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. while, it is to be quenched by putting on the cover. This is 
to be repeated till the mixture is of a proper confiftence, 
which is known by pouring a little of it on a pewter plate, on 
which, when it is enough, it will coagulate immediately. 
When it is of this confiftence, it is to he poured into another 
pot, and a little yellow wax is to be added to it, and then 
melting the whole together, it is to be kept for ufe. Miller's 
Gardener's Diet. 

MUNDUS Patens, among the Romans, a folemnity performed 
in a little temple of a round form ; and dedicated to Dis, and 
the Infernal gods. 

It was opened only three times in a year, viz. on the day af- 
ter the Vulcanalia, the ifh of October, and the yth of the 
ides of November, during which days the Romans believed 
that hell was open ; and therefore they never offered battle on 
thofe days, lifted no foldiers, never put to fea, nor married. 
Pitifc. in voc. See the article Vulcanalia. 

MUNDUYGUACU, in botany, a name of the nux cathartica 
of the Weft Indies, a kind of great ricinus, or palma Chrifti. 
Pifi, 169. 

MUNGATHIA, in zoology, the name given by fome to a 
fpecies of Indian ferret, of a reddilh grey colour, called alfo 
mungo. 

MUNGO, in zoology, the name of an American animal of 
the ferret kind, called by authors viverra Indica ex grijeo-ru- 
fefcens, or the reddifh grey Indian ferret. Some call it alfo 
mungathia. Muf. Leyd. Cat. 

MUNITION (Cycl.)— MvKniov-Shipi, in the navy, thofe 
which have ftores on board, to fupply the neceflaries to a fleet 
of men of war at fea. 

In the time of an engagement, all the Munition-Raps and 
victuallers attending the fleet are to take their places and pro- 
per ftations in the rear of all the reft, and not engage in the 
fight, but attend fuch direflions as fhall be lent unto them, 
at all times, by the admiral. 

MUNNY Shelter, in natural hiftory, a name given by the na- 
tives of the Eaft Indies to a fpecies of red orpiment, which 
they have plentifully there. It is of a glowing colour, and 
has a great many fhining fpangles in it. They give this in 
fevers, after it has been calcined : It firft melts in the fire, 
and then emits copious white fumes, fmelling like thofe of arfe- 
nic. Thefe are fupppfed to contain the poifonous parts of it, 
and it then becomes a fafe internal medicine, and is given with 
great fuccefs. 

MUNTINGIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe : The perianthium confifts of one 
leaf, divided into large pointed fegments. The flower con- 
fifts of five roundifh petals, of the length of the fegments ; of 
the cup. The (lamina are numerous capillary filaments, they 
are very fhort ; and the antherse are fimple. The germen of 
the piftil is globofe, and is covered with hairs ; there is noftyle, 
and the ftigma is capitated and pentangular in figure. The 
fruit is a globofe berry, with only one cell ; it is umbilicated 
by the ftigma. The feeds are very fmall and numerous, and 
are of a roundifh figure. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 229. Pltt- 
micr, Gen. 6. 

MUNYCHIA, Ma«>X'«, in antiquity, an anniverfary folemnity 
at Athens, upon the fixtecnth of the month munychion, in 
honour of Diana, fui named Munyckia. For the origin and 
ceremonies obferved in it, fee Potter, Archieol. Graec. 1. 2. 
c. 20. T. r. p. 414. feq. 

MUNYCHION, Mwxiv, in chronology, the tenth month of 
the Athenian year. It contained twenty-nine days, and an- 
fwered to the latter part of our March and beginning of April. 
See tlie article Month. 
It had its name from the feftival nntnichia, kept in it. 

MURifLNA, in the Artedian fyftem of ichthyology, the name 
of a genus of fifties, the charatt ers of which are thefe : They 
areof the malacopterigious or foft- finned kind. The branchioftege 
membrane on each fide contains ten {lender and curved bones ; 
but the fkin is fo thick, that thefe are not ealily diftinguifhed 
before that is pulled off. The foramina of the noftrils are two, 
and are placed in the very fummit of the fnout, one on each 
fide. The body is long and cylindric ; in fome fpecies there 
are three fins, in others two, in others only one. 
The fpecies of Murana enumerated by Artedi, are thefe: 
I. The fimple- coloured Murisna, with the lower jaw longeft. 
This is the common eel. 2. The Murmr.a, with the upper 
edge of the back fin black. This is the conger, or fea eel. 
The iris of this fifh is white ; that of the common eel is red. 
3. The Murana with a fharp fnout, variegated with white 
fpots, and with the edge of the back fin black. This is the 
myrus of the antients, and the flat-tailed fea ferpentofthe later 
writers. 4. The cylindric-bodied Mur&na, with no fin at 
the tail. This is the common fea ferpent of authors ; it grows 
to five foot in length. 5. The cylindric, flendcr, and fpottcd 
Murana, with a rounded cufpidated tail, with no fin to it, 
This is the fpotted fea-feipent of authors. 6. The Murana 
with no pecforal fins. This is the fifh which all authors call 
the Murxna, Artedi only extending that word as a generical 
name to the other fpecies. Artedi, Gen. Pile. 19. 
According to IVillughby, the Murana is a fifh of the anguilli- 
form or eel-like clafs. Its body is broad, and its fnout pointed, 
and of a flatted figure. It is variegated in colour with a dufky 
* brown 
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brown or tawny, a black, and a gold yellow. Its head is 
moderately large, and its mouth extremely wide, and has, 
in the rim of each jaw, a row of very fmall teeth, and in the 
middle of its palate, two teeth much larger than the reft, and 
moveable inwards. Sometimes there is only one of thefe. At 
the end of its fnout there are two fhort and hollow apophyfes, 
and over the eyes two more. The former of thefe feem to ferve 
the creature for hearing, and the latter for fmell j for the 
antients all agree, that this fifli can hear. The eyes are very 
fmall and placed in the middle of the head. It has two 
round holes at the gills for throwing out the water. The 
eills are four, and it neither has any fins at the gills, nor on 
the belly. Near the back part of the head begins a fin, which 
runs downs the ridge of the back, and furrounding the tail, 
returns up to the anus, and there terminates. This, as in the 
eel, is covered with the common fldn. It is caught on the 
fliores of Italy, and in other parts' of the Mediterranean. Its 
flefli is white, tender, and of a fine flavour, and was highly 
valued by the antient Romans. But there is Come danger in 
the eating them. Their bite alfo is very venomous, and of- 
ten occauons long pain, and many ill confequences to people 
whofufterit. IVillughhfs Hilt. Fife. p. 103. 
It is to be obferved, that the dictionaries ufually give us the 
word lamprey as the Englifh of Murana ; but the Murana 
and lamprey, called by the Latin authors, lampetra, are two 
very different fifhes. See the article Lampetra. 
Murana is originally Greek, and is derived from the verb, 
ftufw, to flow, or be flippery, and exprefles the manner in 
which its flipperynefs makes it roll about, and efcape the 
catcher, by flipping through his fingers. 

Murjena isufed by Albertus for the common fmall lampern, 
the lampetra -paraa Jiuviatilis of authors. This is one of the 
petromyza of Artedi, and is diftinguilhed by the having only 
one row of very fmall teeth in the verge of the mouth, beiide 
the large lower ones. 

MURELIA, in botany, a name by which Pliny, and fome 
other authors, have called the parietaria, or pellitory of the 
wall. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

MUREX, in natural hiftory, the nameof a genus of fhell- fifli, 
the characters of which are thefe. It is an univalve (hell, befet 
with fharp fpines and tubercles, with a rough clavicle exerted 
near the fummit in moft fpecies, but in fome deprefled. The 
mouth is always expanded, and fometimes has teeth, fome- 
timesnot; the lip is fometimes digitated, fometimes elated or 
folded, or jagged ; and the columella is fometimes rough, 
fometimes fmooth. See Tab. of Shells, N°, 13. 
Notwithftanding that this is the general character of the Mu- 
rex, and that all the fpecies have an oblong mouth, and the 
body covered with tubercles, there are, under this extenfive 
character, four fpecific variations of figure, which are very 
obfervable. The firft is feen in the alated Murex, which has 
no fpines. The fecond is in the fpider ftiell, which has very 
remarkable feries of lingers or hooks. The third is the helmet- 
fhell, which is a true triangular Murex. The laft is a fur- 
rowed Murex, which has no wings, nor protuberances, nor 
fpines; but has a flat head, and an oblong dentated mouth. 
Hift, Nat. Eclairc. p. 290. Aldrovand. Rondeiet. Rumphius. 
On the firfl examination of feveral of the fpecies of helmet- 
fhell, the outer coat of which is fmooth, it would be natural 
to refufc them any place among the Murex clafs ; but when 
we fee the oblong ihape of the mouth, and find that it is fur- 
nifhed with teeth, and afterwards obferve the rudiments of tu- 
bercles which are to be feen on the mouth fide, we mail per- 
ceive that they are all true Murices, though lefs prickly than 
the others. 

The antients were furnifhed with their fined purple dye from 
a fifh of the Murex kind, and therefore exprefled the purple 
colour by the word Murex. We find in Virgil, Tyrio arde- 
bat murice /ana. Plumier tells us, that in America the Mu- 
rex is called pijfew, from its readily ejecting the liquor, 
winery gives the purple colour when it is taken from the rocks. 
And tabius Columna diftinguifhes the Murex from the pur- 
pura and bucdnum, but in a very injudicious manner. He 
iays the purpura aiTordb the fine purple colour : the Murex 
is covered wirh fpines and tubercles; and the buccinum is 
known by its fmooth and long wreath. But he mould have 
known that the affording the purple dye is common to the 
Murex and purpura, and even to fome of the buccinum kind ; 
and that there are Murexes with very few fpines or tubercles, 
and buccina which are not fmooth. The knowledge of the 
infufficiency of thefe charaders, would have engaged him in 
feeking others more effential ; and a perfon of his great abili- 
ties would then perhaps have prevented half the confuGon that 
has happened fince in the world, on occafion of errors of this 
kind propagated from his writings, and thofe of two or three 
others of his time. Virg. iEneid. L. 4. Fabius Columna, 
Aquat. & Terreftr. Obferv. p. 55, 

The family of the Murex being very extenfive, it may be pro- 
per to dwide them into fome leparate feries from the general 
common marks of certain numbers of the fpecies. 1. Some 
have remarkably eminent tubercles and fpines. 2. Some are 
nearly fmooth, but have a rough clavicle, and a crooked beak. 
3. bome have digitated lips. And 4. Some have alated and 
lacimated lips. The fpecies preferved in the cabinets of the 
buppi,. Vol. II, 
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curious are thefe. Firft, of the rough or prickly Murieis we 
nave the following : 

I. The Murex with a comprefled clavicle, and with obtufe 
black fpines. 2. The grey Murex, with an exerted clavicle 
and rows of black fpines. 3. The Murex with a comprefled 
clavicle, furrounded with bluifh fpines. 4. The yellowilh 
Murex, furrounded with four rows of obtufe fpines. 5. The 
whitifh Murex, with two rows of fpines. 6. The brown 
and blue Murex, with three rows of fpines. 7. The yellow- 
ifh Murex, every where regularly befet with fpines. 8. The 
whitifh Murex, with a purple dentated mouth, and with yel- 
low low tubercles or umbos. 9. The white hedgehog Mu- 
rex with black fpines, and with a dentated mouth. 10. The 
mufic Murex, with a rugofe columella. 11. The ruftic 
mufic Murex. 12. The lightening Murex, with a rugofe 
columella. 13. The variegated Murex with a rough exerted 
clavicle. 14. The undulated, confabulated and tuberous 
Murex, with an exerted clavicle. 15. The whitilh ftriated 
Murex, with a clavicle furnifhed with long fpines. 16. The 
yellow collated Murex, with furrows and tuberofities on all 
parts of the fhell. 17. The ftriated umbilicated verrucofe or 
warty Murex, with a reddifh columella. Hift. Nat. Eclairc. 
p. 290. 

Of the fecond feries of the Murex, or thofe which have a 
fmooth body, a clavicle faimewhat rough, and a crooked beak, 
we have the following fpecies : I. The triangular Murex, or 
helmet-fhell ot Rondeletius, with a dentated mouth and folded 
up. 2. The red turban Murex, with feveral umboncs, and 
with both lips folded back and expanded. 3. The helmet- 
fhell of Bonani, or the agate helmet-fhell, with a lefs den- 
tated mouth. The laft appearance is that under which we 
ufually fee tiiis fhell, it having been commonly polifhed, and 
its outer coat taken oft', before it is admitted into a cabinet. 
4. The yellow variegated helmet-fhell. 5. The grey ftriated 
helmet-fhell, without umbos. 6. The whitilh helmet-fhell, 
variegated with yellow undulated lines. 7. The agate helmet- 
fhell, with regular yellow fpots. 8. The blue ftriated helmet- 
fhell, with yellow undulated lines. 9. The wavy helmet- 
fhell. 

Of the third kindj or thofe which have digitated lips, we have 
the following: 1. The common fpider-fhell or Murex. 2. 
The fpider-fhell called by the French the Murex lainb'u. 3. 
The hooked-clawed or male fpider-fhell. 4. The female 
fpider-fhell. 5. The millipede fpider-fhell. 6. The cor- 
mited fpider fhell of Rumphius. 7. The feven-fingered fpider- 
fhell. 8. The five-fingered fpider-fhell. 9. The four- 
fingered fpider-fhell. 10. The fpider-fhell, with fix elegant 
furrows. 11. The fcorpion-fhell, with a radiated mouth. 
12. The ftrait-pointed red fpider-fhell. 13. The crow-billed 
fpider-fhell, or the blue, white and yellow fpider-fhell, with 
five appendages at the lip. This latter appearance is that un- 
der which we fee the fhell when it has been polifhed. 
Of the fourth feries of Murexes, or thofe which have alated 
and laciniated lips, we have the following fpecies : 1. The 
afles-ear Murex, with a crooked beak, and a lip red on the 
infide. 2. The triangular Murex with large ftria; and tuber- 
cles, called the hogs-eared Murex. 3. The Murex with a 
red mouth and black columella. 4. The Murex with a 
ftriated mouth, black on each fide. 5. The white and 
brown-mouthed Murex. This, when polifhed, is the fpecies 
called the turtle Murex in cabinets. 6. The ear Murex of 
Rumphius. 7. The Murex with a reddifh laciniated and 
very wide extended lip, and an actlleatcd clavicle. 8. The 
red Murex, with a laciniated lip and prickly clavicle. 9. The 
variegated and verrucofe Murex, with a thick laciniated lip. . 
10. The variegated and verrucofe Murex, with a jagged very 
thin lip. 11. The yellow Murex, with a laciniated lip and 
gibbofe clavicle. 12. The lead-coloured, bellied Murex, 
with a folded lip. 13. The fmooth Murex, with a thick 
folded lip, and a dentated columella. 14. The yellow and 
tuberous Murex, with a folded lip, dentated on one part, and 
fpottcd on the other. 15. The yellow Murex with a regular 
rib, fpotted, and running tranfverfely from the beak to the 
middle of the back. 16. The grey collated Murex, with a 
wide lip on the fide of the columella. 1 7. The white collated 
and contabulated Murex. To thefe fpecies is to be added one 
of a very Angular kind, the mouth of which opens the con- 
trary way to all the others. Hift. Nat. Eclairc. p. 288. 

Murex, among the antient Romans, a caltrap or iron inftru- 
ment with fharp points every way, ufed as a defence againir. 
the enemies horfe. Pitife. in voc. 

Murex Mutiam, a name given by fome authors to the <xenus 
of fhells, known at this time under the name of porcelains and 
concha; venerea. See the article Porcellana. 

MURINA, or Murines, n»p>»! oi>o!, in antiquity, adelicious 
fweet wine, medicated with fpices. It was a kind of hipno- 
cras, and the ufual drink of the ladies. Hofm. Lex. in voc. 
See the article Hippo cr As, Cycl. 

MURRA, among the antients, a foflile fubftance found in Par- 
thia and Carmania, of a fine fmell, and beautiful variety of 
colours. 

It was thought to be fome humour condenfed in the earth by 
the heat of the fun. Pitife. in voc. See the articles Murrine 
and Morrhina, Cycl. and Suppl. 

2 MUBRA 
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Murra was likewife a dry perfume, made of the Murra re- 
duced to powder. Pitifc. in voc. 

MURRE, in zoology, a name given in fome parts of England 
to the razor-bill. See the article Alka. 

MURRHINA, in antiquity, a kind of fweet medicated wine. 
See the article Murina. 

MURRINE, in the writings of the antients, a name frequently 
given to cups ufed for drinking, and to vefiels of a fmall fize, 
ufed for the preferving perfumes, &c. and called Murrina 
from murrha or myrrba, the name of the fubftance from 
which they were made. 

There have been many errors among the critics and com- 
mentators about this Murrha ; but the greateft of all is that 
of Baronius, who fuppofes it to have been myrrh, the gum 
we now know under that name. The dcfcriptions and ufe 
we hear thefe veiTels were put to, plainly proves the abfur 
dity of this opinion. Some have fuppofed thefe vefiels to 
be made of cryftal, but this is contrary to the account of all 
the antients, 
. The Greeks had the words «pr«^ss for cryftal, and E#i 
for myrrh, very common among them, and therefore if thefe 
veiTels had been made of either of thefe fubftanccs, they would 
in fome places have called them Smyrnina or cryflallhia. Qn 
the contrary, the moft correct among them call them mur- 
rhlna or morrina. The cups made of cryftal, which werealfo 
in ufe at thofe times, were called cryflallhia, and thefe mar-' 
rbina or murrbaa, by way of keeping up the diftinction : And 
Martial tells us ? that the ftone they were made of was fpotted 
or variegated, calling them pocula maculofts murra. And 
Statius mentions the cryftalline and mnrrhine cups in the fame 
fentence, but as different things, not the fame. Arrian men- 
tions alfo the ?uGos /A°f|i«, which his interpreters cenfure as an 
error of the copies, and would alter into myrrba, the name of 
the gum myrrh. See the article Morrhin a. 

MURROBATHRARH, among the Romans, a kind of per. 
fumers. See the article Murra. ' 

MURUCUIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe : The flower is rofaceous, or 
compofed of feveral petals arranged in a circular form. The 
cup alfo is compofed of many leaves or fegmenls. The raid- 
die of the flower is occupied by a tube in the fhape of a trun- 
cated cone ; from this there arifes a piftil, which has a tender 
embryo fruit, furrounded by three club-fafhioned bodies, with 
numerous {lamina underneath. The embryo finally becomes 
a fruit of an oval fhape and flefhy fubftance, unicapfulur, and 
containing many feeds covered with a fort of hoods. See 
Tab. i. of botany, Clafs 6. Teurn. Infh p. 241. 
The only known fpecies of this plant is the A'furucuia, with 
lunated leaves, called by others, the fcarlet-flowered Indian 
climber, with lunated leaves. 

MURZAROLT, in falconry. Seethe article Falcon. 

MUS, the Moufe, in the Linnsean fyftcm of zoology, makes a 
diftinit genus of animals, of the order of the glires, and taking 
in the whole family of the memfe and rat kind. The generi- 
cal characters are, the having four toes on the fore-feet, and 
five on the hinder, and their palms made and fafhiofled for 
running. Linn at Syft. Nat. p. 39. 

Of this genus there are feveral diitincl: kinds : 1. The com- 
mon Rat. This is a too well known animal ; its colour is a 
dufky browni/h grey ; its tail is compofed of a multitude of 
rings, not left than a hundred and fixty. 

2. The water Rat. This is much larger than the common 
Rat, and is of a fomewhat reddifh brown colour ; its feet are 
webbed, or the toes connected by membranes like thofe of 
a duck ; it tail alfo is much fhortcr, and all the way of the 
fame thicknefs, not tapering off, but feeming as if cut off in 
the middle ; its teeth alio are much longer, and of a pale yel- 
lowifh colour. 

3. The mujk Rat. This is about the fize of our common 
Rati its hair is long, and very thick fet ; its back black, and 
its fides and belly grey. The head is fmall, and the nofc 
long and warp, as if intended, like that of the hog, for dig- 
ging up the earth. Its mouth does not open very wide; its 
eyes are extremely fmall, and its jaws adorned with a number 
of long grey hairs all along the opening of the mouth. Its tail 
is as long as its body, and is flatted and hefetrwith a few fcat- 
rered hairs. Its feet are divided into five toes, the larger ones 
connected by a membrane to aflift the creature in fwimming, 
and the hinder legs are fomewhat longer than the fore ones. 
This creature is common in Ruflja, and has a very flronglv 
perfumed fmell like that of mufk, Ray's Syn. Quad.' p. 217.' 

4. The common Moufe. This is too well known to need 
any defcription ; but it is diftinguifhed from the reft of the ge- 
nus by its fmallnefs, and its prominent large eyes. Its colour 
is a duiky grey on the back, and' a whiter grey on the belly. 

5. The larger Moufe. This is of twice the fize of the com- 
mon Moufe, and is ufually found in caverns of the earth in the 
fields, though fbmetimes alfo in houfes ; its back is of a mixed 
colour of black and tawny ; its belly very white ; and there is 
an even line drawn along each fide, which Separates the two 
colours ; the head is longer than that of the common Moufe, 
and the eyes larger and more prominent ; the ears are rounder 
and wider ; and the tail very long, and covered with fhort 
hairs, black on the upper part, and white underneath. Tb 



legs alfo are longer than in the common Moufe ; and there are 
fix tubercles in the bottom of the foot. Ray's Syn. Quad. 
p. 218. 

6. The great- beaded field Moufe. This is larger than the. 
common Moufe, and its head is remarkably large in propor- 
tion to its fize. Its nofe is fhort and blunt. Its eyes fmall, 
and not prominent ; and its ears, fhort, broad, and roundifh, 
and almoft entirely hid in the furr, which is much deeper 
than that of the common Moufe, This has alfo a much 
longer body, and its tail is remarkably fhort, and is thinly co- 
vered with hairs ; its legs alfo are very fhort. Its back is of a 
very deep and dufky brown, with a mixture of yellow; and its 
belly is of a fort of lead colour, the points of all the hairs be- 
ing white, and their bottoms black. It is common in dry 
paftures, and is abundantly diftinguifhed from all the other 
kinds by the the thicknefs of its neck and Ihoulders, and the 
fhortnefs of its tail. 

7. The great long-tailed field Moufe. This is very nearly of 
the fi2c of a rat ; its tail is very long, and its ears fhort and 
round ; its head is thick, and the nofe not (harp, as in moft of 
thefe creatues, but fhort and rounded, and is of a deep brown, 
with fome mixture of red at the fides ; and it has a fort of 
beard of long hairs between the mouth and the eyes. 

8. The Dor moufe, or fieeper, called Mm avellanorum by 
many authors, and forex by Pliny. Of this there are two di- 
ftinct kinds, a greater and a fmaller. See the article Sorex. 
The other kinds are, 9. Citillus. 10. The Cricetus, n. 
The Marmotta. 12. The Caviti Cobaya. 13. The Aguti. 
14. Paca. 15. The Leming. And 16. The Glis. AH 
which fee under their feveral heads. Befide thefe there is 
alfo another variegated kind, known by the name of the 

Jlriated indian-tree Moufe, which is very rare, but is f'ome- 
times found in the cabinets of the curious. Ray's Syn. Quad- 
p. 218. 

Mus Alphim, in zoology, a name given by many authors to the 
mountain rat, more commonly known by the name of the 
marmott. See the article MaRMotta. 

Mus Araneus, in zoology, the name of a creature called in 
Englifh, the Jhrew, theJbrew-Moufe, or the hardy-Jbrew. 
It is of mixt brown, and reddifh tawny colour ; the belly h 
white. Its tail is about two fingers breadth long, and co- 
vered with fhort hairs. The whole body of the creature has 
a rank, offenfive, and poifonous fmell. It body is about 
three fingers breadth, and its eyes black and very fmall ; they 
are indeed little larger than thofe of the mole, and do not ex- 
ceed the fize of the head of the fmalleft pin ; it is no wonder 
therefore that the creature is almoft blind. The teeth are 
very fmall, and differ in their fhape and fituation from thofe 
of all other creatures in the world ; and feem as if nature had 
in one creature made a fort of mixture of the teeth of the 
Moufe and the fnake kind. 

It has two long fore teeth, as all the Afoufie kind have ; but 
thefe are not fingle, as in Mice, but have two or three other 
fmall and (harp teeth growing out of them : Thefe, to an in- 
accurate obferver, might either be wholly unfeen, or taken 
for diftinft teeth ; and the anterior long teeth are not feparated 
from the reft by any gap or fpace, as in the Moufe kind, but 
make one continued feries with the others. The upper jaw 
in this creature is longer than the under, and the teeth are 
fharp and fcrrated, fome with two, fome with three points; 
and thefe fo fmall, that they might eafily not be feen, but 
that the tips of them are reddifh Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 240. 
It is very common in many parts of the world, and is met 
with in almoft all our dry grounds; the cats will kill it, but 
never attempt to eat it. 

It is diftinguifhed at firft fight from the common Moufe, in 
that it is fmaller ; its nofe longer, and like a hog's ; it has 
five toes on the hinder as well as on the fore feet ; its eyes are 
extremely fmall ; its ears very fhort ; its claws are long and 
whitifh, and its feet fhort. 

Mus Norwegian, in zoology, the name given by authors to 
the Norway rat, commonly called the leming. See the article 
Leming. 

Mus Pharaonis, Pharaob's Rat, a name given by the people 
of /Egypt to the ichneumon, a creature of the weafel kind, 
which they are very fond of for its deftroying ferpents, and 
keep tame about their houfes as we do cats. See the article 
Ichneumon. 

Mus Terra, in botany, a name given by fome authors to the 
roots of the bulbocajlannm or earth-nut ; it was probably at 
firft muris terns radix, the earth moufes root, and i'o called 
from the earth-Mice or field-Mice being very fond of them ; 
but the word radix being left out, it ftands only Mus Terra. 

MUSA, in botany, a large herbaceous plant, approaching to the 
growth of trees. Almoft all the writers of botany have look- 
ed upon the Mufa as a tree, on account of its hignefs ; it 
is tender, fucculent, and not at all woody ; the ftalk, though 
very thick, is fo weak as to be unable to fupport itfelf,' were 
it not for a great number of dry cafes or hufks, which are mem- 
branous and thick, and defend it from bowing and from the 
weather. The Mufa alfo is an annual plant, which bears 
fruit only once, and then by degrees perifhes ; whereas all 
trees are woody, perennial, and bear fruit a great many times. 
It has been by fome writers enumerated among the palmace- 
ous 
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ous clafs ; but this feems very idle, as they are all trees, and 
have no refemblance with the Mufa, except in their having 
naked items. The leaves of the Mufa at firft have no re- 
femblance to thofe of the palms, but afterwards as they dry 
and wither they fplit on each fide into a vail number of fi- 
bres which have fome fort of refemblance with the palm- 
leaves. 

The Indians diftinguifh no lefs than twenty-five fpecies of 
Mufa which they know from one another principally by the 
fruit. ' Philof. Tranf. N°. 410. 
MUSADA, a name given by fome chemical writers to fal-ar- 

moniac. See the article Sal. 
MUSCA, the /Vy, in the hiftory of infefts. See the article Fly. 
Musca, in antiquity, a designation given to parafites, buffoons, 
&c. who intruded themfelves into the company of thofe that 
defpifed them, or found means to be admitted to entertain- 
ments where they were not welcome. Hofm. Lex. univ, 
in voc- 
Muscje is alfo ufed for officers of the popifh inquifition, who 
feign themfelves of the fed of the prifoners, in order to draw 
a confeffion of their opinion from them, and thereby betray 
them j there being perfons placed to overhear their conven- 
tion. Hofm. Lex. in voc. 
MusciE Volitantes^ dark irregular veins and fpots, feeming to 
fly before the eyes of many people, efpccially on looking at 
bright objects, fuch as white paper, the iky-light, the candle, 
iSc, Thefe have often the appearance of flies, Spiders, cob - 
webs, ibmetim.es that of fmoke, duff, &c. The refem- 
blance of many of thefe fpota to flies have given them the 
name of Mttfca Volitantes, q. d. flics flying about. 
This phenomenon is not eafy to account for. Some will 
have its caufe to lie in the aqueous humor ; others in the re- 
tina. Monf. de la Hire's account of them is this : They are 
of two forts, fome permanent, which, in fixing the eye upon 
a point of an object, appear always fixed in the fame fitua- 
tion to that point - 3 others feem to fly about, and to change 
their fituation, though the eye be fixed. The fhapes of both 
forts are changeable. The firft fort are commonly like a 
dark Spot upon a white ground ; the fecond fort appear like 
the knots of a deal board ; fome parts of them being very clear 
and furrounded with dark threads ; they are alio attended 
with long fillets of irregular fhapes, which are bright in the 
jniddle, and terminated on each fide by parallel black threads. 
On fixing the eye upon an objea, they appear to defcend 
gradually ; efpecially after making the head Suddenly. 
The fpots that appear fixed in relpecl to the axis of the eye, 
muft, for that reafon, be caufed by fome diforder in a corre- 
sponding part of the retina, or in fome part of the vitreous 
humour lying pretty clofe to the retina. For an opacity of 
the coats or humours in any part remoter from the retina, by 
intercepting fome part of the rays of every pencil, could only 
caufe an uniform obfeurity or faintnefs of light in every place 
of the retina, and not a total defect of it in any particular 
place. Hence M. de la Hire attributes the caufe of thefe 
permanent fpots to Small drops of extravafated blood upon the 
retina. 

But he finds it more difficult to account for the moving fpots. 
When the rays of the fun are tranfmitted through a piece of 
bad glafs, and fall upon white paper, the fhadows of the little 
Sands, veins, and irregularities in it, appear not unlike thofe 
fpots. He therefore imagines the aqueous humour is fome- 
times troubled with fome little mothery, ropy fubftance ; fome 
parts of which, by the figures of their little Surfaces, or by re- 
fractive powers, different from the humor itfelf, may caft 
their diftinft images upon the retina. He fuppofes them in 
the aqueous humour, rather than in the vitreous ; becaufe of 
its greater fluidity for a freedom of defcent, and becaufe they 
will then appear to defcend, as being Situated before the pu- 
pil, or at leaft before the place of the interferon of the pencils. 
But if this heterogeneous mother be in the vitreous humor, 
it muft be lighter than this humor, fo that after a fudden make 
of the head, it may firit defcend a little, and then afcend 
gradually, to caufe the gradual apparent defcent above-men- 
tioned. La Hire Difert.fur Us differ, accident de la vue. 
Thefe fpots are obferved^ to change their figures, Sometimes 
m two or three hours, at other times not in two or three 
days j and to appear more numerous at one time than another. 
Id. ibid, and Dr. Smith Optics in the Remarks. Art. 27. 
Seq. ' 

We have an inflance in the Philofophical Tranfaaions, N°. 
384.. of thoSe fixed fpots above-mentioned. A woman, who, 
in looking with the left eye only, at three fhort words in print, 
could fee the extremes, but not the middlemoft j and, in look- 
ing with the right eye only, at the middle between four fhort 
words could fee but three of them ; one of the two middle- 
molt bemg covered with a dark round Spot; but in looking 
with both eyes {he could fee them all. 

Pitcairn denies the caufe of the Mufa volitantes to lie in the 
aqueous humour, and (ays it is owing to, and a Sign of, an 
internal inflammation of the veilels of the retina. Heiiter 
™" ks . th . em °w»ng to Someobftruaion of thofe veffels; and 
ootn t&ele authors, and many others, think them forerunners 
ot a gutta Terena, or a cataracl j and propofe a cure by mer- 
cunals and decorous of guaicum. See Pitcairn's Elem. Me- 



dic. & Heifler's Compend. Medic. Praaic. Plemptcs has 
given a defcription of the Mufca volitantes, in his Ophthal- 
mograph ia. 

Dr. Porterfield, in the Medical Effays of Edinburgh, obferves, 
that thefe Spots may proceed from Some little extravafations, 
verrucoSe fwellings, or other defeas in the retina, which by in- 
tercepting the rays will occafion a defea in the piaure ; and 
by confequence a Similar and correfponding defeat or fpot in 
the objea. He obferves alio, that thefe fpots commonly 
vanifh, or at leafl: become lefs fenfible, when the objea is 
brought nearer the eye, and within the limits of diftina vilion. 
For, the rays which are now exaaiy united upon the retina, 
by being more crowded have their force augmented ; by which 
means a fenfible impreflion is made upon the retina through 
thefe extravaSations. Hence thefe fpots are moft fenfible to 
thofe who have a fmall pupil, and efpecially to thofe who are 
fhort, or long-Sighted. Hence alfo, in a prefbytical eye, the 
fpots which were formerly very fenfible, become faint, when 
the objea is viewed through a convex glafs ; for by means of 
this glafs more rays enter the eye, which being united exaaiy 
at its bottom, muft Strike the retina ftrongly enough to make 
a fenfible impreflion through thefe extravafations, which will 
render the fpots obfeure. 

The learned dodtor farther obferves, that what has been Said 
with refpea to thefe fpots, when occaiioned by extravafations 
or the defeas in the retina, will alfo hold when they are oc- 
casioned by a callofity, or any degree of paralyfis or infenfibi- 
lity in fome parts of the retina by which the impuife received 
from the rays is made lefs fenfible. 

But, befides thefe defeas in the retina, there is another caufe 
which may give occafion to thefe fpots, both in the myopia 
and vljus fcnilis ; and that is, certain fmall opaque marks in 
the cornea itfelf, or any where within the eye, which, by in- 
tercepting fome of the rays, mult occafion a defea in the pic- 
ture, from which defea a kind of dark Spot will be fcen in 
the objea. Thus, in the eye of a myops, if there be any 
opacity in the cornea, or within the eye which intercepts the 
rays Bbe t Ccd, and VLa, there will be a defea in the 




piaure at e, d, and a ; from whence alfo the external ap- 
pearance will be deficient at the correfponding points E, D, 
and A ; where, by confequence, dark fpots will be fecn. For 
it is to be obferved, that there is not one point in the piaure 
which is formed by a plurality of rays which meet at the 
point, but every ray goes to a different point of the piaure, 
both in myopical and prefbytical eyes ; and therefore, when 
any of the rays are intercepted, that part of the picture to 
which fuch rays belong will not be illuminated, which muft 
occafion a corresponding defea in the appearance of the ob- 
jea. But in the perfea fight, where the rays which come 
from the Several points of the objea, are fo refra&ed as to 
meet again at fo many corresponding points in the retina* 
every point of the piaure is formed by a cone of rays, whofe 
bafc.is the pupil ; and therefore, though fome of thofe rays be 
intercepted, yet no part of the piaure will be darkened, and 
confequently no defea will be Seen in the objea from any 
fuch opacity in the cornea, or humors of the eye, unlefs this 
opacity be in the back part of the vitreous humor, where the 
pencil is narrow, and intercepts the whole pencil. This may 
be proved from the Camera Obfcura, by flicking fome Small 
patches on the glaSs. Thefe will not be perceived if the paper 
is placed at the due focal diftance ; but if the diftance be greater 
or fmaller, the fpots will appear. 

The doaor alfo obferves, that thefe fpots are not all of the 
fame kind. He thinks that thofe which change not their 
place with refpea to the axis of vifion proceed from fome de- 
fea either in the retina or cornea, or in the vitreous and cry- 
ftalline humors. As for thofe which are in conftant motion, 
he Suppofes them to arife from fome corpufcles floating in the 
aqueous humor. 

Befides thefe dark fpots, there is another kind often met with, 
more bright and luminous than the objea itfelf before which 

they 
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they appear. Thefe fpots appear bell by looking at diftant 
bright objects, and are always of the fame colour with the 
object. In the middle their colour is clear and ftrong, fur- 
rounded by a dark fhady border. They are commonly ac- 
companied with certain irregular veins, which proceed from 
each fpot, and which as well as the fpots themfelyes change 
their order and difpofition. Thefe veins are alfo of the fame 
colour with the object, and being bright and luminous in the 
middle, are likewife terminated by a dark and obfeure edge. 
Thefe fpots change their pofition with refpect to the axes of 
vifion, according as the eye is differently moved, being fome- 
times in the axis of vifion itfelf, and at other times to the 
right or left of this fame axis ; but when the eye is kept fixed 
in the fame direction, they, as well as the dark kind of fpots 
firft mentioned, commonly defcend gradually. 
As to the caufe of thefe brighter fpots and veins, it feems that, 
firft, they muft proceed from fome corpufcles within the eye, 
which are at liberty to change their place, and which there- 
fore muft be fuppofed to float in the aqueous humor. Second- 
ly, feeing thefe fpots always defcend when the eye is kept fix- 
ed, the corpufcles from which they arife muft afcend ; and 
are confequently lighter than the aqueous humor in which 
they fwim. Thirdly, thefe fpots being more bright and lu- 
minous than the 'object, they cannot be occafioned by any 
opaque corpufcles, which by intercepting the rays would caft 
a ftiade upon the retina. What therefore bids faireft tor pro- 
ducing thefe brighter fpots and veins, is fome fmall, oily, 
diaphanous particles and filaments which fwim in the aqueous 
humor before the cryftalline ; for fuch, by their lightnefs, will 
afcend, when left to themfelves ; and by their greater refrac- 
tive power, produce thefe luminous fpots terminated by dark 
lines. That oily and fulphureous fubftances, though lefs denfe 
than water, have a ftronger refractive power, is evident from 
the obfervations of Sir Ifaac Newton. From which it follows, 
that the rays of light, which pafs through thefe oily particles, 
will meet fooner behind the cryftalline, than the other rays. 
Whence in a prefbytical eye, the rays of light which come 
from the feveral points of the object will nut converge to fo 
many other points in the retina, but behind it, by which the 
picture in the retina, will be rendered more dark and obfeure ; 
but the rays which pafs through thefe oily grains, by having 
their refraction increafed, will meet nearly at the retina, where 
they will form fmall luminous fpots, furrounded with dark 
borders. 

But we muft here obferve, that the fame appearances happen 
to myopes ; and this feems difficult to account for from this 
theory of the learned doctor. 

Many medical authors have looked on the Mufcte volitantes as 
forerunners of a cataract, or gutta ferena. And we fuppofe 
it cannot be denied, that many who have fallen into thofe ter- 
rible diforders have had thofe appearances before their eyes j 
and hence they might have been taken for prognoftics. But 
as it is no lefs certain, that many thoufands have the fame 
appearances, and yet preferve their light very well to the 
Jaft, there feems to be no great reafon to be alarmed about 
them ; and far lefs fhould people be running to quacks, and 
injuring their ftomachs and constitutions by ill-judged phyfic 
on fuch occafions. St. Yves denies thefe appearances to be at 
all dangerous, and he thinks them owing to the fcparation of 
fome parts of the retina from the choroid. However, as the 
diforder is troublefome and alarming to the patient, he advifes 
purgatives from time to time, and millepedes. We can fay, 
from experience, that neither mercurials, nor fea-water, nor 
other purgatives, nor millipedes, nor again Tunbridge or o- 
ther chalybeate waters, have had any effect towards removing 
or diminifhing thefe diforders. A greater dofe of wine than 
ufual has been known to increafc it for a little time ; and 
Plempius has made the like obfervation. We fhall only 
add, that feveral of thefe flying appearances refemble little glo- 
bules joined by threads, thus 



and thefe globules appear in different numbers, and at different 
cfiftances. 

All authors agree, that thefe appearances change their figure ; 
which is true, in fome meafure ; but from our own obferva- 
tion we can fay, that though they feem on a fudden looking 
to the fky, or other bright object, to vary in their figures ; yet 
when they begin to defcend, they return in one conftant fi- 
gure before we lofe fight of them. On the whole it feems, 
this phenomenon is not yet fully accounted for. The vafcu- 
lar form of mod of thefe appearances, their refemblances to 
fmall veins or arteries, makes it difficult to conceive them 
floating in the humors of the eye j and, on the other hand, 
their feeming contortions, and change of figure on fuddenly 
looking up, or making the head, makes it no lefs difficult to 
conceive them fixed and obftructed capillaries, as many au- 
thors fuppofe. 
MUSCARJ, in botany, the name of a genus of plants ; the 
characters of which are thefe : The flower is liliaceous, but 
confitts only of one leaf, of a fomewhat globular form, and 
divided into fix fegments at the edge ; the piftil arifes from 
the bottom of the flower, and finally becomes a fruit of a fort 
of triangular form, which is divided within into three cells, 
and ufually contains a number of roundifh feeds. 
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The fpecies of Mufcari, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are, 
thefe: i. The purple -flowered broad-leaved field Mujcari^ 
called by authors the great purple boytroide or fair- haired 
hyacinth. 2. The broad-leaved field Mufcari,- with white 
flowers. 3. The great blue-flowered Mujcari. 4. The 
broad-leaved elegant Mufcari, 5. The great white-flowered 
Mujcari. 6. The Mufcari with bluifh green flowers. 7. 
The white-flowered byzantine Mufcari. 8. The branched 
Mujcari. g. The fmaller branched Mujcari. 10. The 
frnaller broad -leaved blue-flowered Mufcari. n. The leffer 
rufhy-leaved blue field Mufcari. 12. The leffer flefh- coloured 
flowered rufh-Ieaved field Mufcari. 1 3. The little rufhy-leaved 
field Mujcari^ with white flowers. 14. The perfumed Muf- 
cari, with a dark greyifli flower. 15. The fweet-fcented 
Mufcari, with a brownifh flower. 16. The black ifh-flower- 
ed Mujcari* 17. The yellow-flowered Mufcari. 18. The 
early yellow- flowered Mufcari. Tourn. lnft. p. 347. feq. 
We have feveral fpecies of this plant cultivated in gardens ; 
Three or four for the beauty of their flowers, and one with a 
purplifh green flower for the remarkable fweetnefs of its fcent. 
In June, when the leaves of thefe plants are decayed, the roots 
fhould be taken up, and fpread upon mats in a dry place for 
a fortnight, till the bulbs are dried ; then they may be packed 
up, each fort by itfelf, till October, when they are to be plant- 
ed in borders for flowering the following fpring. They ini,uld 
never be fuffered to remain in the ground more than two 
years unremoved j for they multiply lo fait that the number 
of the off-fets greatly weakens the flowering roots, and the 
flowers are confequently fmall. They are eaiily propagated 
by thefe off-fets, which are fo hardy as to grow even if buried 
a foot under ground ; and the common kind propagates itlelf 
fo faft this way, that when it has once got poileJlion of a 
bed it is with great difficulty extirpated. Miller's Gardener's 
Diet. 

MUSCERDA, a name by which fome authors have called 
moufe-dung, a thing recommended by many as a purge for 
infants ; and faid to be good in alopecias. Given in clyfters 
it is faid to be of fervice in many diforders of the bowels ; and 
externally applied, to be of great ufe in condylomata of the 
anus. 

MUSCICAPA, in zoology, a name by which Aldrovand and 
fome others have called the ji one- chatter ■> making that bird, 
which is properly an cenanthe, one of the fpecies of that genus 
or the fly-catchers. Aldrovand de Avid. See the article 
Stone-chatter. 

Muscicapa, the Fly-Catcher, is alfo the name of a fmall 
bird of the ficedula kind, and very nearly allied to the bec- 
cifago, or petty-chaps. It is called alfo in fome places, 
chivin and borin. It is a little larger than the wren, and has 
a very fharp- pointed beak. Its head, neck, and back are of 
a pale grey, and its throat and belly of a yellowifh white. Its 
rump is white; its wings grey; its tail, feet, and legs, are 
brown 5 and its claws very flendc. Ray's Ornithulogy, 
p. 158. 

MUSCLE [Cycl] — Mr. Winflow, in his treatife on the Muf- 
cles in his Expojition anatomiaue de la Structure du Corps hu- 
main, fhews prodigious varieties in the actions of thefe organs 
of motion, which were never fo much as hinted at before. 
Dr. Waltherus, after comparing the Mufcles of the human 
body with the defcriptions of them publifhed by feveral au- 
thors, particularly by Mr, Winflow, has made feveral ac- 
curate remarks on them, which may ferve as a fupplement to 
his Anatome teneriorum Mufculorum repetita. Nov. Act. Erud. 
June 1733. 

The Mujcks in fifhes are not placed lancellatim, or one upon 
another in a longitudinal direction ; but they are generally laid 
either tranfverfely or fomewhat obliquely one behind another, 
from the anterior part of the body to the origin of the tail. 
This ftructure is belt feen in the fpinofe fifhes. 
ThefeMufcles of the fpinofe fillies may be conveniently divided 
according to their fituation into the dorfal, pectoral, and neu- 
tral. After thefe, the inferior ones of that part of the body 
near the tail, are to have their place ; and finally, the cepha- 
lic, or thofe of the parts about the head. 

The dorfal Mufcles have an interftice in the middle of the 
length of the back, or are feparated longitudinally from one 
another, and are terminated in the fides over-againit the fpina 
dorfalis. The pectoral and ventral Mujcks take their origin 
from the bafis of the ribs, and they meet in the middle of the 
breaft and belly. The Mufcles of the lower part of the body 
arife along the fpina dorfi, and meet one another in the bot- 
tom of the belly. The cephalic Mufcles ferve to the moving 
the eyes and the jaws, and are principally four : one is placed 
on each fide under the eyes, and one on each fide in the lower 
jaw. The two former are called the hypophthalmic Mujcles, 
and the two others the maxillary Mufcles x, they are moft evi- 
dent in the gadi, £5V. 

Muscles of Vegetables. The Mufcles in animal bodies have 
been the fubject of numerous diilertations ; but thofe in ve- 
getables have been lefs regarded. Mr. Tournefort, however, 
has plainly proved, that many of the veifels of plants become 
in the drying fibres capable of tenfion ; that in many plants 
there are great numbers of thefe fibres which have all tbe 
fame direction, and always act all together, and can only 
7 fhorten 
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(borten or contract themfelves in one particular direaion j 
wherefore the parts compofed of thefe fibres arc very properly 
compared to the Mufchs of animals. By the word Mnjcie 
we underftand a part compofed of fibres fo determinate^ ar- 
ranged, that by their contraction they can only move the part 
in fome certain and determinate manner; and in this which 
feems the received fenfe of the word, there are many inftances 
in which it may be ufed to parts of plants, with the itrifteft 

jufticc. , , , , , . 

All the pods of the leguminous plants, as peaie, tsc. are 
compofed each of two valves, more or lefs convex on the out- 
fide ■ thefe are placed evenly upon one another, and fattened 
together by means of a great number of very fine veflels ; 
they are fa'ftned much more firmly together at the back, than 
at the fore-rim ; and the large veflels which carry nourifhment 
both to the valves and feeds, are lodged there, and fend many 
ramifications both to one and the other of the valves of the 

pod. s _ >p 

Each valve is formed of two ranges of fibres ; the exterior 
arrangement is formed into a fort of net- work, and the threads 
which compofe it iflue from the back of the pod, and are 
propagated longitudinally and fomewhat obliquely through 
the furface of the valves, and finally terminate at the edge 
or fore-rim of the pod, after they have entered into the 
flefhy part, with the net-like plexus of veflels, of which they 
make frequent anaftomoies. 

The interior plan or arrangement of fibres croffes the exte- 
rior, in the fame manner as the interior intercoftal Mufcks 
in the human body crofs the exterior ; and thefe form the in- 
ner membrane of the pod : Thefe fibres arife like the others 
from the back of the pod, and run obliquely to the edge. 
A neceflary confequence of this ftructure is, that the arrange- 
ment of exterior fibres muft become dry before the others, as 
tnuft alfo the fiefhy fubftance in which they lie ; and the confe- 
quence of this is, that they muft contract and draw the edge 
of the valve to which they belong at once upward and out- 
ward, and endeavour to feparate it from the edge of the 
other valve, drawing with it the interior arrangement of fibres ; 
this therefore pulls open the pod, and the air which is very 
hot at the fea(on when the feeds of thefe plants ripen, infmu- 
ating itfelf into the interftices of the internal arrangement of 
fibres which are expofed to j't by the opening or the pod, 
foon acts upon them, and they begin to contract in their 
turn. Thefe fibres were once the veflels which con- 
veyed the nutritive juices to the pods and feeds ; but when 
that ufe is no longer neceflary for them, arid when no more 
juices afcend, after the feeds have arrived at their deftined 
iize, they then fhrink up, and no more perform the office of 
veflels, but become mere fibres. As theie do not all dvy up, 
and fuffer this change together, but neceffarily it happens firft 
to thofe which are fituated at the greateft diftance from the 
pedicle, and confequently thofe are the firft of the interior 
fibres which act by fhortening themfelves ; this therefore be- 
gins at the extremity of the pod, and is continued up to the 
pedicle,' and the effect is that as thefe interior fibres are ilronger 
and more numerous than the exterior, which arc at this time 
as far fhortned as they are capable of, they now draw back- 
wards and inwards the lips of the edge of the pod toward the 
back. When the warm air acts upon thefe fibres to dry and 
contract them, it draws nearly equally at both their ends ; 
and therefore if the two arrangements of fibres were regu- 
larly tranfverfe, each valve of the pod muft be drawn by this 
action into a fort of tube, or pipe ; but as they are placed in 
an oblique direction, and parallel to one another, the natural 
effect of their contraction muft be the drawing the valve into 
a fpiral form, which we fee is exactly the cafe. The lines 
which form the rim of each valve can make no refiftance to 
this contraction, becaufe they are fo dried up by the warm 
air, and want of juices, that they may be crumbled to pow- 
der between the fingers, and cafily break in any part with the 
fmalleft force. This clafs of plants gives numerous inftances 
of this fort of Mufcks in vegetables, and they are more obvi- 
ous than moll others, being not only common in the hedges 
but cultivated in gardens for tiie ufes of the kitchen, &c. 
The ingenious author of the fyftem gives many other inftances 
in other plants. Mem. Acad'. Par. 1693. 
Muscle, in ichthyology, the Englifh name of the Mytulus. 

See the article Mvtulus. 
Horfe-Mv$CLE. Sec the article Ho-RSE-Muftk. 
MUSCULUS (Cycl.)— Musculi capitis accejfbni. There is 
fometimesfaundamiaU jj/u/c/ffixed by one end to the extremity 
of the firft tranfverfe apophyfis of the neck near the infertions 
of the two cbliqui, from whence running up obliquely it is 
again inferted behind the maftoide apophyfis. This Mufcle 
is commonly thought to be a third final I tranfverfalis, on 
that fide where it is found ; but it feems rather to be an ad- 
ditional Mufclt to the obliquus fuperior. The recti, and other 
obliqut are alfo found fometimes double. WinflovJs Anat. 
p. 238. 
MuscULUs^/fo/rtd? kite, a finall and pretty long Mufcle fituated 
a little obliquely upward, and downward on the forepart of 
the hip. It Is fixed above to the outfide of the anterior fupe- 
rior fpine of the os ilium, between the infertions of the glu- 
teus medius, wdfartorius. From thence its. fiVfby fibres run 
SufPL. Vol.11. 
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down a little obliquely backward, forming a very flat body 
four fingers breadth in length, and two in breadth. This 
body lies between two lamina of the fajcia lata, and is in- 
ferted therein by fhort tendinous fibres, which difappear at 
that place where the fafcia adheres to the great trochanter, and 
tendon of the gluteus maximus. The fafcia is therefore by 
no means to be looked upon as a tendinous expanfion of this 
Mufcle. Win/lew's Anatomy, p. 2 1 1 . 

Musculus Lotus. See the article Latus Mufculm. 

Musculus, is alfo a name by which fome call the common fea 
Mufcle, more properly called Mytulus. See the article Mv- 
tulus. 

Musculus My/licatus, in ichthyology, a name given by Gefner 
and fome other writers, to the common whale or balcsna eden- 
tula of authors. This is diftinguifhed from all the other ce- 
taceous fifties by Artedi, by the name of the whale with the 
fiftule in the middle of the head, and with the back fharp to- 
ward the tail. See the article Baljena. 

Musculus, among the Romans, a military machine, under 
cover of which the foldiers approached and undermined the 
walls of places befieged, of filled the ditches'. Pitifc. Lex. 
Antiq. in voc. 

MUSCUS Jrborefcens MaHnui, m botany, a name given by 
Count Marfigli to a very elegant fpecies of fea-plant. It 
grows to the rocks at confiderable depths under water, and 
fs ufually of about three inches high ; and is compofed of 
feveral thick branches, ftirnifhed toward the tops with transpa- 
rent leaver. The ftalks are hollow, and it is all foft while 
in the fea, but grows fomewhat rigid when dried. 
When examined by the microfcopc, its furface appears to be 
granulated or covered with a fort of fmall glandules, which 
Hand very near one another, and on cutting it tranfverfely the 
whole fubftance is feen to he hollow, and that general hollow 
to communicate with all thefe glandules, fo that their office 
plainly is feverally to receive the fea-water, and convey it into 
this general cavity, where it is diftributed throughout the whole 
plant for its nourifhment and fupport. The leaves of this 
plant being rubbed on blue paper, give it a yellowifh green 
colour. 

Count Marfigli has gone through the analyfis of this plant, 
and as by it we may be informed of the principles and pro- 
perties of many other fea-plants of the lame genus, it may 
not be improper to give an abftract of his observations. 
Four and twenty ounces of this plant being put into a retort, 
there came over five ounces of phlegm of a fweetifh tafte, 
and of the colour of oil of almonds. The fpirit was of a 
dufky earth colour, of a fixed nature, of an unctuous yet fome- 
what acrid taftc, and leaving a bkternefs behind it ; of this 
there was twelve ounces, and the remainder in the retort 
was fix ounces and three drams. So that the whole produce 
being twenty-three ounces and three drams, there was only 
five- drams of the whole loft in the operation. The water 
does not alter the colour of blue paper, on ftceping in it ; 
being mixed with the decoction of mallow flowers it turns 
it to an afh-colour. The decoction of galls becomes of 
a bluifh colour, and a folution of copperas of a greenifh 
afh-colour with it : The tincture of turnfol becomes of 
a bluifh colour, tending to white. Spirit of nitre being 
added to it caufes a flight fume, and the decoction of 
mallow flowers being after this added, a fine red colour is pro- 
duced. Spirit of vinegar turns this green ; and no change at 
all is produced by any of the following liquors, fpirit of fait, 
fpirit of fal armoniac, lime-water, alum-water, oil of tartar: 
a folution of corrofive fublimate collects a quantity of white 
and grofs particles, and precipitates them to the bottom. Mar- 
figli, Hift. delaMer. p. 73. 

The fpirit being examined with blue paper makes no change 
in its colour on being fteeped in it ; the decoction of mallow 
flowers mixed with it becomes of a pale yellowifh green ; the 
decoction of galls changes with it to a dufky red ; a folution 
of copperas becomes of a dirty yellow, and thick; the tincture 
of turnfol changes to an afh-colour. Spirit of nitre being 
mixed with it, caufes a moderate fume without any ebulli- 
tion, and the colour of the mixture is a reddifh grey ; on 
mixing the decoction of mallow flowers with this, it becomes 
of a yellowifh red. Spirit of vinegar added, renders it more 
fluid and of a lefs dufky colour. Spirit of fait changes it to 
a reddifh colour. Spirit of fal armoniac, and oil of tartar, 
make no change at all ; but lime-water renders it more clear 
and fluid. Alum-water collects a quantity of white matter, 
and precipitates it ; and a folution of corrofive fublimate, in 
like manner turns it white, and precipitates the grofs parts. 
The caput mertuum yielded one dram and ten grains of fixed 
lixivial fait j the tafte of this is but moderately acrid, and its 
colour a greyifh white ; being rubbed on blue paper it changes 
its colour to its own. The decoction of mallows on mixing 
this fait with it lofes its blue colour, and becomes grey ; and 
on frequently fhaking the veffel, it finally becomes yellow. 
Spirit of nitre mixed with this fait does not fo readily or vio- 
lently effervefce with it, as with moft other lixivial falts ; and 
if a little turnfol be added to this, it becomes of the colour 
of red wine. Spirit of vinegar diflblves it very quickly, and 
becomes thick and turbid with it. Spirit of fait diflblves it 
very readily, but makes no fume, though a very confideiable 
2 A ebullition. 
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ebullition. Lime-water diflolves it flowly, and carries it to 
the furface; and alum- water, in like manner, on diflblving it 
is covered with a thick fcum at the top : Corrofive fublimate 
added to this, precipitates the fait again, without altering its 
colour. Spirit of fal armoniac, and oil of tartar, make no 
change upon it. It is remarkable, that this plant contains no 
volatile fait. 

Muscus Marinus latus, the broad and flat fea Mofs, a fea-plant 
defcribed by Count Marfigli. It is feund in feveral places at 
different depths, growing to the rocks and ftones Its upper 
furface is compofed of a feries of leaves of an auriculated fi- 
gure, amaflcd together in an irregular manner ; but its under- 
lide is fmooth and even, except that it is befet with a num- 
ber of foft points or eminences, which are not eafily diftin- 
guiflied by the naked eye. Thefe, when a microfcope is 
ufed, are found to be fo many little white tubes of a cylin- 
dric figure ; thefe are evidently the apertures by which the 
plant receives its nourifhment ; for in this, as in the other fea- 
plants in general, when the root fattens upon a rock or ftonc, 
it is not to extract nourifhment from it, but only to fix it- 
felf firm in its place by it ; for the whole furface of the plant 
takes in nourifhment from the circumambient water, and 
every part acts as a root receiving fupplies for the whole. 
Marfigli^ Hift. Mer, p. 73. See the article Moss, 

MUSEAU, in natural hiftory, a term applied by Mr. de Reau- 
mur to a fort of bladder which the infects of the fly clafs are 
provided with to make their way out of their fhell, after their 
laft transformation into the nymph ftate. 
The word is French, and literally fignifies a fnoutor muzzle. 
The flies to whom nature has given this inftrument, have it 
only during that fhort ftage of their lives which is between 
their being enclofed in the membrane which, covers them in 
the nymph ffate, and their firft flying about at liberty. At 
this time, in order to their getting out of their fhell, nature 
gives them a power of inflating and f welling out their head to 
a great fizc, and throwing out this fort of bladder from its 
anterior part, by which means the cap of the cafe or fhell is 
thrown off, and the end of it opened by the two longitudinal 
lines giving way. The creature, after this, as it has no ufe 
for this Angular piece of mechanifm, fo it has no power to ex- 
ert it during the remainder of its life. Reaumur, Hift. Inf. 
vol. 4. p. 340. See the article Transformation. _ 

MUSEBYTER, in zoology, a name given by fome to the fifli 
called by authors Dokuia, a German fifh, found in feveral 
parts of Germany ; much approaching to our common dace, 
JVillughbfs Hift, Pifc. p. 26 1 . 

MUSEIA, M«rna, in antiquity, fcftivals in honour of the mufes 
at feveral places of Greece, efpecially among the Thefpians, 
where folemn games were celebrated ever)' fifth year. Potter 
Archaeol. Grsec. 1. 2. c. 20. T. r. p. 415. 
The Macedonians had alfo a feftival in honour of Jupiter and 
the mufes, which was celebrated with ftage-plays and games, 
and lafted nine days, according to the number of the mufes. 
Patter, ibid. 

MUSHROOM, Fungus, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants ; the characters of which are thefe. It is a headed ve- 
getable compofed of a pedicle crowned with a broad head, 
which is convex and fmooth at the top, and hollow, foliated, 
Iamellated or fiftulous on the other fide. See Tab. 1. of Bo- 
tany, Clafs 17. 

The fpecies of Fungus, enumerated by Mr. Tourncfort, are 
thefe: I. The common efculent Muflwoom, with a broad 
roundhead. 2. The Mujlwoom with broad and round livid 
heads. 3. The large fweet-fcented royal MuJJ)roo?n. 4. 
The white Mujhroom, with a broad orbiculatcd head. 5. 
The yellow Fungus, with a flat ftalk, and rounded head. 6. 
The flatted round and hairy-headed Fungus. 7. The red- 
difh brown fmooth orbicular-headed Fungus. 8. The large 
flat orbiculated headed Fungus, with rough prominent veins. 
g. The great Fungus, with a protuberant head variegated on 
the upper fide, and hairy underneath. 10. The plain-headed 
brown Fungus, with lacerated edges. 11. The broad-headed 
Fungus, with a long variegated pedicle. 12. The round- 
headed fpring Mujhroom. 13. The white-headed meadow 
Mujhroom. 14. The flat round-headed yellow Mujbreom, 

15. The white and brown furrowed round-headed Fungus. 

16. The brown bulbofe Fungus, with a double head. 17. 
The brownifh white Fungus, with pointed heads. 18. The 
fmall umbilicated Fungus, ig. The variegated navel Mujh- 
rooni. 20. The orbicular Fungus, with the edges bent in- 
wards. 21. The angular Mujhroom, with jagged edges. 
22. The thick porous Mujhroom. 23. The white wood 
Mujhroom, with an acrid pepper-like milky juice. 24. The 
broad fcarlet-headcd Mujhroom, with a fwect and wcll-tafted 
milky juice. 25. The little milk Mujhroom, with very long 
and llendcr pedicles. 26. The great all-white efculent Mujh- 
room. 27- The white Mujhroam, called bifette. 28. The 
great-headed Mujhroom, with heads brown on the upper fide, 
and white underneath, and with a fpotted ftalk. 29. The 
yellowifh red Fungus, with greenifh gills. 30. The great 
reddifh Mujhroom, with a fhort thick ftalk, and white gills, 
31. The Iamellated Mujliroom, with a broad thin and mem- 
branaceous head. 32, The yellow and white fmall vifcid 
meadow Fungus, 33. The red fmall vifcid meadow Mujli- 
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room. 34. The fmall tender dufty Mujhroom, with heads 
grey on the upper fide, and covered on the under fide with 
thin black lamella?. 35. The fmall Fungus, with a long pe- 
dicle, and a half-round yellowifh head. 36. The fmall Mujh- 
room, with a long tough and firm ftalk, and a head pointed at 
the top, and fhewing the fhell of the gills on the out-fide. 
37. The fmall Fungus, with a long ftalk, and a head ftriated 
on both fides. 38. The very fmall Fungus, with a conic 
reddifh brown head, and a few lamellae. 39. The very fmall 
whitifh grey Fimgus, with a long flender pedicle, and but 
few lamellae. 40. The dufky brown Mujhroom, with heads 
pointed at the top. 41. The conic-headed orange-coloured 
Fungus. 42. The yellow Fungus, growing in clufters about 
the roots of trees. 43. The brownifh Fungus, growing in cluf- . 
ters on rotten wood. 44. The white mining Fungus, grow- 
ing many together. 45. The larger fhield-fafhioncd Fungus. 
46. The fmaller fhield-fafhioned Fimgus. 47. The red or- 
biculated marfh Mujiiroom. 48. The fmall yellow funnel- 
fafhioned Mujhroom. 49. The white Fungus, with inverted 
heads. 50. The fmall turbinated cluftcr Mujhroom. ji. 
The velvety Iamellated tree Mujhroom. 52. The fmall Ia- 
mellated Mufliroom, growing to alders in the fhape of a comb. 
53. The hard white \xce-MuJhroo?n, with lamellae refembling 
the biood-ftone. 54. The fmall white Iamellated Mujhroom, 
With a long flender pedicle. 55. The white hairy tree- 
Mujhroom, Iamellated underneath. 56. The orbicular hazel 
Mufljroom. 57, The orbiculated Mujhroom, called the toad- 
ftool. 58. The white infipid Mujhroom, with conic heads. 
59. The white orbiculated birch Mujhroom. 60. The red- 
difh black orbiculated Mujhroom. 61. The flie Mujhroom, 
fo called becaufe it is faid to kill flies. 62. The broad white 
orbicular Fungus, 63. The broad orbicular Fungus, with 
the edges turning inwards. 64. The bulbous-ftalked Fun- ■ 
gus. 65. The broad Fungus, with jagged edges. 66. The 
Fungus, with edges divided into five fegments. 67. The 
orbiculated autumnal oak Mujhroom. 68. The truffle-like 
Mujhroom. 69. The Mujhroom, refembling in colour and in 
fmell the root of fow-bread. 70. The thick conic-headed 
Fungus, yt. The red firr Mujhroom, with reflex edges. 72. 
The common greyifh white clufter Mujhroom. And, 73. 
The fcaly and globofe American fcarlet Mujhroom. Tounii 
Inft. p. 556. feq. 

MuJJ)rcoms are plants more perfect than many people imagine; 
they have a regular root, a ftalk confiftmg of feveral arrange- 
ments of fibres, the interfaces of which are filled up with a 
parenchymatous fubftance, leading from the root to the head 
or umbel ; the under fide of this umbel is full of lamellae or 
chives, every one of which is a regular pod orfeed-veffcl. If 
thefe lamellae are examined in their feveral ftates, the feeds in 
them may be eafily difcovered, and are always found to be of 
a fize and degree of maturity proportioned to the ftate of the 
plant at that time; they have each of them alfo ;i liliquaceous 
aperture lengthwife, the feeds lying in rows ready to fall 
through it. The plant is eafily and regularly propagated 
through thefe, and not only may be ratfed from feed, but, 
like many other plants, may be propagated by roots. The fe- 
veral filaments at the root producing tubercles, in the manner 
of the potatoej from each of which there will arife new roots.* 
and anew plant. The periods of vegetation in this plant are 
alfo fufliciently regular ; and the common opinion of its fpring- 
ing up in a night, and perifhing in a day, has no foundation 
in reality. For, in the common way of railing them on hot 
beds, it is eafy to find, that they often ftand a fortnight or 
longer from their firft appearance, before they are fit for the 
table. Phil. Tranf. N°. 472. p. 160. 

Notwithstanding that the feeds of fome fpecies of Alujhrooms 
have been difcovered, the accurate Buxbaum is of opinion* 
that very many plants of this genus propagate themfelves 
greatly by root, and are truely perennial ; and this he fupports 
by many folid arguments, drawn from obfervations of the fe- 
veral fpecies of Mujhroom, or Fungus, which are obvious 
and under the eye of every obferver, at many times of the 
year. 

i. There are fome Fungujes which, while young, or when 
firft appearing out of the earth, ftand on a pedicle which is 
very lightly rooted, or does but penetrate a very little way 
into the earth ; but after the head has expanded itfelf, and is 
withered, this bottom of the pedicle pierces deeper into the 
ground, and there acquires a greater thicknefs and becomes a 
fort of bulb, remaining there in that ftate till the next year, 
when it brings forth a new plant. 

2. There are certain fpecies of Fungujes, which grow on the 
old flumps of tree ; thefe fend their roots deep into the fub- 
ftance of the rotting wood, where they alfo remain many 
years, and annually produce new Fungujes at a proper feafon. 
Of this fort is the clufter Mujhroom of old trees, defcribed by 
Mr. Tournefort ; the roots of this, as of the former kind, do 
not begin to defcend or inlarge in length and thicknefs till 
the upper part of the plant withers ; but they then begin to 
grow and often force themfelves into the crevices to a great 
length, and become ftrangely divaricated ; To this is owing 
the erroneous account of fome authors of Mujhrooms or Fun- 
gujes, found Spreading and branching between the bark and 
the wood of old trees, fuch fuppoled Fungujes having been 

only 
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only the enlarged roots of fome known fpecies, whofe upper 
part is decayed ; but which, at a proper feafon, will be re- 
ceived from.thefe roots. The agarics always grow upon trees, 
and wherever they are fixed, there is always a callous tuber- 
cle in the wood under them, which denotes the pafl'age of the 
root. Thus what Breynius calls the leather- like blood-red oak 
Mujhroom, is no other than the root of the common endive 
tret-Mujhroom; and thccylindric tree-Fungus or touchwood of 
Dillenius, is only the root of the common duller Fungus above 
defcribed. 
- -2. There is a fpecles of Fungus which, while young, is round, 
and feems to have no fibres, or roots ; but thefe at length de- 
caying become filled with a dry duft or fubtle powder, and 
then they pulh down very numerous roots into the earth ; and 
among thefe roots there are placed feveral globules, which are 
no other than compleatly organized Fungufes of the fame kind 
with the other, and ready to appear like it in a fuccecding 
year. The common boletus, and feveral fpecies of the lyco- 
perdon, {hew inftances of this. Ray obferves the fame fort 
of propagation by roots in that fpecies called fungus phalloides, 
which, he fays, creeps a long way under the ground, with 
white fibrous roots varioufly interwoven one with another ; 
and to which there are affixed, at certain diftances, little glo- 
bules, which are ripened into more Fungufes of the fame kind 
in a fuccceding year. Acta Petrop. vol. 3. p. 265. 
The violet- coloured Fungus, creeping on wood in manner of 
a herpes, defcribed by Mr. Ray, is no other than the root of 
the violet-coloured mefenteric agaric, and the black com- 
prefTed Fungus varioufly branching between the bark and the 
wood of trees, is the root of the black- fingered Mnjbroem of 
Mentzelius, or the plant itfelf impeded in fome accident in its 
growing. 

4. There are Fungufes which creep with their pedicles, and 
fboot out roots from them; and now and then young plants, 
in the manner of the plants of the more perfect: kind, which 
have creeping ftalks ; of this kind there are feveral fpecies, 
which grow on the decayed fruits and leaves of trees, all of 
which plainly propagate themfelves by the root. 
In feveral fpecies of thefe plants there is placed round the flalk, 
at a fmall diftance from the head, a fort of ring of a tough 
matter, refembiing the outer covering of the wHole fungus; 
this ufually catches many of the feeds of the plant in their fall 
from the head when ripe, inorder to the re-producing the fpecies; 
and hence fome have been of opinion, that it was placed there 
by the author of nature, in order to break the fall of the feeds, 
and preferve them from the fury of the winds, in their falling 
from too great a height, in refpect to their extreme Kghtnefs ; 
but it rather appears, that the feeds often found on this ring, 
fall there only by accident, and are there detained by a vifcofuy 
with which that part of the plant abounds ; and that the ufe 
of this ring is very different. 

Linnaeus has clafled the Fungufes in general, together with the 
fig-tree, the feveral fpecies of the ferns, the moiles, and fome 
others, under the character of cryptogamia ; that is, fuch 
plants as perform the great work of their fructification in fe- 
cret, or at leaft whofe flowering and feeding are not obferved 
fo eahly, as In Chofe plants which we ufually call the more 
perfect ones. In fome of thefe the beft microfcopes have not 
yet been able to inform us of the true manner in which this is 
performed, and many of the Fungufes or Mujhrooms are of this 
number. 

Almoft all the Mufnrooms which have thick and flefhy um- 
bels, and flefhy items, have this fort of ring round their 
Italic, from which, when the plant is young, and not yet in a 
flowering ftate, there arifes a membrane which connects the 
rim of the umbel to the ftem, and preferves the under part 
while in this ftate ; but when this time is over, the umbel, 
which was before of an hemifpherical figure, growing larger, 
and the membrane not giving way, it is torn off from the 
rim of the umbel, and adheres only to the ftem. Soon after 
this the feeds ripen, and the umbel then lofing its former 
figure, commences almoft a plane. This is the ftate in 
which the plant is fold in our markets under the name of 
flaps. 

When the umbel is of this figure, the feeds being perfeftly 
ripe, muft fall upon the whole fpace covered by the umbel, 
and as a part of this fpace the ring muft receive its {hare of 
them ; but there is no reafon to believe that it receives more 
than are allotted to fuch a part of the determinate fpace on 
which they arc to fall. 

As to thofe fpecies of Mujbroims whofe items are flender, and 
their umbels thin, foft, anddudVile, they never have this ring 
at all, and yet their feeds have often farther to fall than thofe 
of the other kinds which have ir, as they are ufually taller 
plants. The rims of the tender umbels in thefe kinds clap 
themfelves quite clofe to the ftalks, in the form of a Contracted 
umbrella, and expand as the others do when the feeds are ripe ; 
and the fpecies of Fungufes of this kind are much more nume- 
rous than thofe of the former, and propagate themfelves full as 
regularly. 

The poifon of Mujhrooms has been much talked of by feveral 
perforis ; but there feems to be no certain account of any 
body s ever having been injured by eating the common Mujh- 
room, unlefs by accident, as from the^eating too many at 



once, and thereby over-loading the flomach; or by their being 
eaten by perfons who had a particular diflike to them, as fome 
perfons have to the moft innocent aliments, particularly 
to chefe. If thefe Mujhrooms had any poifonous quality, 
it muft have been often found out by the phyficians in fuch a 
place as London, where there are annually fuch vaft quan- 
tities of them confirmed, yet nothing of this kind is obferved; 
and there feems, upon the whole, to be nothing hurtful in this 
fpecies ; though there may be many others which are truly 
po'ifonous. Nor is it any more wonderful, that the different 
fubjects of this clafs of vegetables fhould differ in their virtues, 
than that thofe of other kinds ftiould. The roots of carrots 
and parfnips are daily found a very wholefome food, while 
thofe of other plants of the fame clafs, fuch as the water-hem- 
lock, the dropwbrt, and others of the umbellifera; are known 
to be poifonous. 

The antients have taken great pains to diftinguifh the feveral 
kinds of Mujhrooms^ that the world might know the hurtful 
from the fafe. The boletus mentioned by Juvenal, on account 
of the death of the emperor Claudius, is fuffidently defcribed 
by PJiny. Clufius, among the moderns, has defcribed a vaft 
number of different fpecies, every where diftinguifhing the ef- 
culent and wholefome from the poifonous or pernicious kinds. 
The feveral authors who have treated of them fince the time 
of Clufius j have all mentioned the effects of fome or other of 
the poifonous kinds; and there are numerous inftances of the 
mifchief done by them at one time or other. Some have been 
willing to afcribe this mifchief to animalcules inhabiting the 
plant ; but this feems erroneous, and particularly from the fol- 
lowing inftance : We have one kind of Mufvoom growing 
in England, called the white acrid Fungus. This is fo ex- 
tremely Iharp, that it ftimulates the tongue, as if it had been 
touched with fpirit of nitre : And Tournefort obferves, that 
if rubbed on blue paper, it turns it red in the fame manner as 
that liquor, or any other of the violent acid fpirits would ; 
this cauftic quality remains in the plant even after drying; and 
it is very evident, that we need look no farther than this for 
the origin of the poifonous quality in this fpecies. There is 
another kind which is obferved to kill the very flies as they 
fettle upon it. It is not probable that fuch plants as thefe 
fhould be inhabited by any kind of animalcules, nor is it ne- 
ceffary to have recourfe to fuch caufes of the mifchief which 
enfues from the eating them, when their own juices feem fo 
very able to have occafioned it. Philof. Tranf. N°. 473. 

P- 54- 

Mr. Miller fays, that the true eatable Mujhrooyn is diftinguifhed 
from the poifonous and unpleafant kinds by thefe marks. When 
young it appears of a roundifh form like a button, the ftalk 
as well as the button being white, and the flefhy part very 
white when broken, the gills within being livid. As they 
grow larger they expand their heads by degrees into a flat form, 
and the gills underneath are at firft of a pale flefii-colour ; but 
as they Itand long, become blackifh. 

In order to propagate MujJirooms, the meadows and paftures 
fhould be fearched for theni in Auguft and September ; and 
wherever they are found, the ground fhould be opened all 
about the roots, where there will be found abundance of fmall 
white knobs. Thefe are to be taken up with lumps of earth 
about them. Then fome new horfe-dung muft be procured; 
and the litter being fhaken out, the dung mull be laid together 
on a heap to ferment for eight days. A trench muft then be 
dug, and the dung laid in it a foot thick, and covered over fix 
or eight inches thick with light rich earth ; and into this, on 
each fide, fhould be put in the knobs of Mujhroom fpawn, as 
it is called, at fix inches diftance. After this another layer of 
dung is to be made upon this earth, to fix or eight inches 
thicknefs, or more, but ohferving to draw in the fides, fo as 
not to cover the knobs of Mujhrooms above half an inch ; then 
another layer of earth is to be laid on this, and fome more 
knobs of the Mujhroom fpawn placed oil this at the fides, as 
in the former; then put on a third layer of dung, drawing it 
in ftill narrower, that it may not cover the fecond plantation ; 
and cover this with another layer of earth, drawing this up 
into a ridge at the top, and planting more of the Mujhroom 
fpawn In this ; but ftill laying it infideways as before. When 
all is thus finifhed, the whole bed is to be covered half a foot 
thick with dry litter, to prevent the earth from drying too faft. 
When the bed has been made a fortnight, it fhould be care- 
fully looked over, drawing away the litter with the hands, to 
fee whether any young Mujhrooms appear ; and they muft be 
gathered as they grow large ; for if fuffered to remain, they 
will rot upon the bed, and deftroy all the young fpawn that is 
about them. And when they begin to produce, the bed muft 
be fearched every other day all the year round, and every day 
in Auguft and September, which is the time of their principal 
increafe, to gather fuch as are fit for ufe. The manner of 
gathering them is, to pull them gently out of the ground, 
fo that no part of their ftalk may be left behind ; but if any 
part of the fpawn is pulled up with fhe ftalk, that muft be 
carefully returned into the bed. As the cold or wet weather 
comes on, the covering of dry litter over the whole bed muft 
be increafed. A bed thus managed, will remain good many 
months, and produce vaft abundance of Mujhrooms % and the 
fpawn may be at times taken out from it to fupply other new 

beds. 
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beds. At whatever time of the year this is taken up, it fhould 
be carefully laid up in a dry place till the month of July fol- 
lowing, which is the proper time for planting it in new beds. 
Miller's Gardener's Diet. 

The vail variety of known Fungufes which are found regularly 
every feafon in their proper foils, are not all that the naturahft 
has to enquire into the nature of; there are others whofe pro- 
ductions are much more furprizing. Thefe are fuch as are 
only feen once or twice in an age, and that in places where it 
is very difficult to account for the manner of their production. 
One of thefe we had fome years ago, which appeared upon an 
eld piece of wood in a blackfmith's cellar in the Hay-maiket, 
and grew to twelve inches or more in height ; and, when cut 
down, appeared again at the fame time the next year, and fo 
on for feveral fuccceding years, as if, contrary to the nature 
of the generality of thefe plants, it had a perennial root, and 
grew regularly from the old ftock. This appeared to us a An- 
gular production, and a wholly new fpecies ; but fo long ago 
as in the year i 692, Mr. Tournefort found fuch a one growing 
on an old beam in the abbey at St. Germains. His defcription 
ofitis very accurate; and its refemblancewith ours as great as 
could be expected, in fo loofe a growing plant as an irregular 
Fungus. It was compufed of a duffer of five large and thick 
leaves, and made fume what of the appearance of the tympa- 
num of the capital of a Corinthian pillar, but in a coarfe way ; 
it was about fix inches high, and nine inches wide ; and each 
leaf or part was about half an inch in thicknefs. They were 
all very l'olid, and capable of continuing a long time without 
decay. They all arufe from the fame bafe, and forming pe- 
dicles feparately, they again united, and made a broad and 
beautiful affemblage of joined leaves to the top. They ex- 
panded a little above this joining, each into the figuie of a 
deer's horn; and at the edges were fo cut and finuated, that 
they not unaptly refembled the leaves of certain cut and curled 
cabbages, common in our gardens ; they were of a pale ycl- 
lowifb colour, like that of buff~!eather, and had a border 
of a ffronger yellow about their outer edge ; the internal fub- 
ftance was white, and very hard and firm, though light, and 
was pierced in different places with a vaft number of holes, 
many of which were large, and refembled tbofe of a fpunge or 
pumice ; thefe all had apertures on the furface of the leaves ; 
and thefe apertures, when examined with a microfcope, were 
found to be furrounded with a wrinkled rim, covered with a 
very fine and fubtil powder, the greater part of the grains of 
which hung to a fine filament, and might be taken for the feed 
of the plant. 7 he back-fide of the leaf was more fmooth 
and glofiy than the other. It had feveral ribs, which run out 
into ramifications, that might eafily be traced by the eye to 
their extremities at the edges of the leafs 2nd this part of the 
leaf was in many places covered with a fort of tartarous cruft, 
which feemed to be a fort of placenta or ovary ; but on ex- 
amination there appeared no rudiments of feeds in it. The 
beam on which this Mujljroom grew was very firm and found 
in all other places, but juft where it was rooted there was 
a crack out of which moifture ouzed ; and probably the 
beam was in that part rotten, or worm-eaten within. The 
fmell of the plant was like that of others of the fame kind, 
and an ini'uhon of a piece of it turned an infulion of turnfol to 
a bright red ; fo that it manifeftly abounded in acids. 
It is not eafy to account for the appearance of thefe plants which 
are feen fo rarely, and that in places where no plant could be ex- 
pected to grow : the only probable folution of the point feems 
this, that as the feeds of the Mujhroom kind are all very mi- 
nute, and generally in thefe fpecies which have no lamellated 
heads, cover the whole furface of the leaves, the number of 
feeds produced by one fuch plant muft be numerous beyond all 
account, and at the fame time light enough to float about in 
the air. Thefe muft be at times thrown againft a thoufand 
different bodies where there is no proper nourilhment for them, 
and muft therefore perifh ; whereas if many accidents are re- 
quired to concur, to make a foil proper for it to grow in, 
wherever fuch foil happens to be produced, as the air has free 
accefs every where, it is not impoflible but that, at one 
time or other, cne of thefe fmall feeds may. happen to be pro- 
perly depofited. Mem. Acad. Par. 1692. 
The Laplanders have a way of ufing Fungufes, or common 
toadftools, as we call them, as the Chinefe and Japonefe do 
the moxa, to cure pains. They coiled the large Fungufes 
which they find on the bark of beech and other laro-e trees, 
and dry them for ufe. Whenever they have pains in their 
limbs, they bruife fome of this dried matter, and pulling it to 
pieces with their fingers, they lay a fmall heap of it on the 
part neareft to where the pain is (ituated, and fet it on fire. 
In burning away, it blifters up the part, and the water, dif- 
charged by this means, .generally carries otTthe pain. 'Tis a 
coarfe and rough method, but generally a very fuccefsful one, 
cfpecially when the patient has prudence enough to applv it \ 
in time, and refolution enough to bear the burning to a ne- 
ceflary degree. 
Mushrooms growing out of Flints. Naturalifts have of long 
time obferved, that there are fea Fungufes of a very different 
fubftanceand ftru&ure from any uf the common kinds, grow- 
ing on rocks, ftones and corals, 01 other itrung fea plants, 



which feem wholly incapable of fupplying them with any ve- 
getable nourilhment. Thefe have been fuppofed to be as it 
were all root, and to take in their nourishment at every part 
of their furface from the circumambient water : But in the 
year 1739 Mr. Alefeld obferved a like fort of Fungufes grow- 
ing in places where they had no ambient fluid to attoid them 
nourifhment, except the air, and yet were fixed upon as un- 
promifing a bans for the fupplying them with any, as thofe of 
the fea. Thefe were found on common flints on the iurface 
of the earth. This gentleman obferved, that a great many 
various fpecies of flints which lay in part buried in the earth, 
and in part lying above its furface, were on this open part co- 
vered with a fort of white duft. This was in July, and in 
hot dry weather. Having the curiouty to examine this dutt 
with a microfcope, every particle of it was found to be a corn- 
pleat and perfect Fungus, all of the fame determinate figure, and 
much refembling the common earth Mujhrooms. They were 
white in colour, and had each a very fhort pedicle, in many, 
fcarce to be feen at all ; their head was round and umbilicated, 
and very elegantly and evenly ftriated on the upper part, the 
ftria? or furrows all running from the center to the circum- 
ference ; and the rim of each head being a little elevated. 
Upon the whole, they not unaptly refembled in miniature a 
common tea-cup inverted, and the faucer inverted alio, and 
placed upon it. ;The fubftance of thefe Fungufes was of two 
kinds, the one furnifhed a cortical part or covering, and the 
other filled up the whole internal fpace. 

The internal part was foft and fpongy, and much like what 
the infide of the common Mujhroom is : this was white. The 
outer or cortical part was reddifh, and rather represented a 
congeries of fmall grains of fand, collected into that form by 
fome glutinous matter, than any folid or continuous body. 
The thin external coat of this being removed, there were feem 
within it a multitude of fmall round globules pf glofiy furfaces, 
reflecting the light in manner of fome of the ripe fmooth Cum- 
mer fruits, fuch as the cherry, and the like. This was their 
appearance when frefhly uncovered ; but after they had been 
expofed fome time to the air, they became flaccid, fell almoft 
fiat together, and were umbilicated and marked with rays 
from a center like thofe of a ftar. 

Thefe Fungufes, if not injured by. accidents, remain En their 
perfect ftatc a long time upon the ftones. Five months keep- 
ing produces no alteration in them ; but at length they become 
flaccid and wither, and in this itate are not to be recovered by 
water, as many of the common land Fungufes will, which, 
fwell, and for a time appear plump on being wetted. 
They grate harfhly like ftony matter between the teeth, and 
rcfift the force of acid menftruums ; they bear the great degrees 
of heat or cold without any injury ; but if they are expofed 
to a flame, the outer covering of the head burfts and flies off, 
and thefe red globules come in full fight, while the reft of the 
Fungus remains unaltered. The fame effect is produced by 
plunging them into hot water ; and if they be boiled in water, 
over a ftrong fire, the globules are d'iflodged and loft in it. 
If the flints on which they are produced, are heated red hot, 
the Fungufes are deftroyed, and wholly difappear in the places 
where they were ; only the fragments of the outer covering of 
the head remaining fcattered, on different parts of the ftone, 
like pieces of broken pots or glaffes : thefe fragments lofe their 
red colour, and are found grey. On the whole, it appears from 
thefe experiments, that the cortical part of this Fungus is not of 
the nature of common vegetable matter, but is truly ftony ; fo 
that the plant may be properly arranged among a fet of lytbo- 
phyta, or ftone plants, properly fo called. The author of 
this curious difcovery obferves, that he ufually found many 
fmall red infects running about upon thefe ftones, and among 
the clufters ot Fungufes. Thefe afforded at leafta proper re- 
treat or nidus for them, if not foods for it is poflible the in- 
ternal part of the Fungufes might be eaten by them. Act. 
Eruditor. Ann. 1739. 

BqfardMu shroom. See the article Fungoides. 

Pepper Mushroom. See the article Pepper. 

Mushroom Galls, in natural hiftory, a name given by authors 
to a finall fpecies of galls very common on the leaves of the oak 
in September and October, ana refembling the common ef- 
culent Mujhroom. They are placed on the upper furface of 
the leaf, and are often in great numbers on the fame leaf, 
fome containing twenty or thirty, and others only three or 
four. The leaves which have confiderable numbers upon 
them, make a very beautiful figure, and appear as if orna- 
mented by art with a number of elegant figures. Thefe 
galls are ufually about a fixteenth, though fometimes a tenth 
of an inch in the diameter ; they are compofed of an orbicular 
head, which adheres to the leaf by a very fhort pedicle, fo 
that its edges, which droop a little in the manner of thofe of 
the common Mujhroom, ufually touch the furface of the leaf 
all round. Thefe little galls are of various colours, according 
to their different degrees of maturity j they are of a greenifh 
white at firft, after that they become of a yellowUh tinge, 
from which they pafs through all the fhades of orange and 
flame colour, to a very beautiful red, which is always their 
colour when perfectly mature. When they are obferved by 
the microfcope, their furface appears hairy, and the feveral 
I hairs 
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hairs all {land near one another at their bate, and diverse at 
their points, as is the natural confequence of their Handing on 
a convex body. Reaumur, Hift. Infecls. vol.6, p. 194. 
The itfc, as well as the figure, of this gall is very angular. 
Malpi-rhi and Mr. Reaumur have both defenbed it, and the 
former of thefe authors defcribes a cavity in the center of the 
-head ; but this feems to have been done at random, and ra- 
ther fuppofed from analogy, than feen in fact ; tor the latter 
author, who is perhaps one of the moil accurate obferyers 
that ever wrote, could never find any cavity in any one of the 
great numbers he diffe&ed ; but he obferved what was an ufe 
of the hme kind with that of the other galls, in this, though 
performed in a different manner ; they are plainly all deftined 
for the lodgment and fecurity of final 1 animals ; and as, in 
the generality of them, thefe iittle creatures are contained in 
their fubftance, fo in this they are flickered from injuries by it, 
though in another manner. For although there are not in- 
fects lodged in the fubffance of it, there are always a great 
number found in the fpace, enclofed within its circumference, 
as its edges every where touch the furlace of the leaf, and the 
whole forms an arched dome with an upright pillar or pedicle 
in the middle. Thefe worms perfectly refemble in figure thofe 
of the lime galls, but they are of a yellow colour. There are 
ufually found a dozen or more of them under one gall, though 
fometimes there are only two or three, or but a iingle one. 
Thefe are fo fmall as not to be diftindtly feen without the help 
of. glaffes; but they are of the nature of thofe worms which 
turn into two-winged flies. Their manner of living is the 
fame as that of thofe contained in the fubftance of galls, for 
they continually fuck and gnaw the infide or under furface of 
the gall, and thence it increafes in growth till they have done 
eating. Reaumur, Hift. Inf. vol. 6. p. 19. 
The flies into which thefe worms are finally transformed, have 
not yet been difcovered ; but this is no wonder, fince the ani- 
mals themfelves are fo minute as to require- glaffes to view 
them. It is probable that they undergo their change into the 
chryfalis ftate in fome other place, for they are never found in 
it under the galls ; but this is common alfo to many other 
fpecies. 
Mushroom Worms. The various fpecies of Mujbreoms are 
fubjeel- to he eaten and deftroyed by a great variety of infects. 
There is however one fpecies which is more frequent than all 
the reft, and which has therefore obtained, among authors, 
the name of the Mufhroom worm. This is a white worm, 
with a hard fcaly black head ; it has fome flefhy tubercles, 
which it throws out at pleafure from the under part of its feve- 
ral rings, and which ferve it as legs. This is found indif- 
ferently in almoft all the fpecies of Mujhrooms ; but in none 
fo frequently as in the great wood-Fungus, which is porous and 
greenifh underneath. Thefe worms have been watched in 
vain by feveral curious obfervers, to know what would be their 
laft ftate ; but the difficulty was, that when the Mujhrooms, 
with the worms in them, were put into boxes for their trans- 
formation, they foon corrupted and ran into water, in which 
the worms were drowned. The putting earth in the box un- 
der the Mu/brooms, fucceeded no better than this, the Mujh- 
room moiftening all the earth about it too much by its decay, 
to fuffer the worms to live in it : At length Mr. Reaumur 
found the proper method, which is, to put only fmall frag- 
ments of the Mujhroom on large beds of earth in large boxes ; 
and in this cafe the worm ufually lives to change into its 
nymph ftate, and by this means at length acquires its perfect 
ftate, and is found to be a tipula or long-legs of no great 
beauty, being of a dufky brown colour, and middling fize. 
1 he other fpecies of Fungufis have alfo their worms j but there 
is one of a very fingular nature, which is found frequently on 
the agaric which grows on the flumps of oak-trees, efpe- 
cially near the roots. This is a long and (lender worm, fome- 
what flatted, and refembling a fmall leech, but that it has 
a hard and fcaly head of a blackifh colour. The body 
is compofed of many rings, in . the manner of the earth 
worm, and looks very bright and gloffy, being always co- 
vered with a vifcous liquor. This creature is eafily found, for 
it never eats into the fubftance of the Fungus but only crawls 
about upon its furface ; the traces, wherever it has been, are 
marked with a coat of a fhiniug varnifh, and refemble the 
places over which fnails have crept. There is fomethingvery 
fingular however in this creature's ufe of the vifcou* humour 
it is covered with, which is not ohfervable in the fnail kinds. 
It is an extremely tender creature ; and nature feems to have 
given it this liquid covering as a defence againft the injuries of 
the external air, which would otherwife foon dry it up and 
kill it. This it defends itfelf from in the following manner : 
It fixes upon a place where it defigns to remain (bme time, 
and then begins to make itfelf an habitation, by extending this 
vifcous matter, by means of its mouth, over a fpace of the 
furface of the Fungus, which is more than equal to the bignefs 
of its body ; it doubles the coat of matter feveral times, fo as 
to form a foft bed, on which it lays itfelf down, and then, 
by drawing its head feveral times from the fides upwards, it 
extends two other plates of this glutinous matter, which dries 
into a thin flcin immediately on beina; expofed to the air. 
i hefe meeting in an angle over the body, form a fort of co- 
vering like the ridge of a houfe, under which the creature 
biippt. Vol. U. 



lies, and Is by this means defended from the air, as much as 
neceflary, and yet is at liberty to iced at pleafure. This fort 
of covering is perfectly tranfparent, and is yet ftrong enough 
for all the purpofes it is intended for. This worm has no 
legs, but its manner of marching forward is by applying its 
head to fome diftant part of the furface of the agaric ; there it 
drops a large drop of this vifcous matter, which foon hardens, 
and retains the head fo firmly, that it is able to draw all the 
body to it. This is a fort of motion that anfwers all its pur- 
pofes very well, as it has but a very fmall furface to crawl 
upon, and needs make but very fhort journeys even upon 
that. This creature feems never to corrode the fubftance, or 
even the outer fkin of the Fungus, but to live entirely upon 
the clear and glutinous fluid that covers the furface of this kind 
of agaric. 

This worm makes a very beautiful obje£t for the microfcope. 
When young it is as tranfparent as glafs, and the motion of 
its internal parts is very eafily diftinguifiied. It has two brown 
fpots near the head, which look very like eyes, and the aper- 
ture, out of which the glutinous matter with which it makes 
its habitation blues, is very large, and feems the mouth. When 
this little creature is taken out of its habitation, it very foon 
dies, the air drying up all its liquid covering. The fpots 
which refemble eyes are really the anterior ftigmata, and 
there are two others behind. When this creature is to pafs 
into the chryfalis ftate, it does not remove from the Fungus 9 
but fpins itfelf a web, and remains upon it. This web is com- 
pofed of the fame matter with the covering or habitation under 
which it ufually refides, but it is thicker, more pake, and of 
a coarfer ftructure. The creature begins it by drawing feveral 
longitudinal lines, and other tranfveife ones, as thick and 
ftrong as it can make them ; thefe compofe the beams and 
raftors, or the open fhell of the edifice ; over and under thefe 
its fpreads feveral continued 'plates of this glutinous matter, 
and thefe all drying in a very little time upon one another,' 
form a fine and ftrong fhell, which it makes rough and un- 
even by farther additions; and finally clofmg the orifice, it 
works within, and ftrengthens it yet much more, fo that it is 
liable to no injuries from the weather, or from the common 
deftroyers of thefe things, winch area fmall fort of carnivo- 
rous worm^ which never attempt to force this covering. 
The creature remains about a fortnight under this covering, 
and then comes forth in the form of a fly, which is evidently 
a fpecies of tipula. It has very long legs, and a long and 
fiender body ; the body is brown, and the breaft yellowifh ; 
the wings are long and (lender, and the antennas are of a very 
fingular and remarkable figure; they are broad and flat, and 
yet terminate in a point. Thefe are compofed of feveral arti- 
culations, and make a very beautiful figure when examined 
by the microfcope. Befide thefe, this fly has, in the manner 
of the other tipula, a pair of beards placed on the anterior part 
of the head, which it at pleafure bends down over the face,' 
and compleatly covers with them the longitudinal fiffure, 
which is the mouth, fituated in this as in the other tipula:. 
Reaumur, Hift. Inf. vol. 9. p. 23. feq. 

MUSIC [Cycl)— Mufic, among the ancients* was taken in a 
much more extenfive fenfe than among the moderns. Meibo- 
mius * from Porphyry enumerates its parts by the names 
harmonica, rythmica, metrica, organica, poet tea and hypceri- 
tlca. Alypius b alfo and Voilius c make the harmonica^ 
rythmics and metrica to be fo many parts of Mufic. Ari- 
ftoxenus d adds the organica. Voffius alfo to the three fpecies 
of practical Mufic, harmonica, organica and hydraulica, adds 
a fourth, orchefiria, or dancing. Ariftides Qyinctilianus de- 
fines Mufic, the knowledge of what is graceful and becoming 
in founds and motions A . What we call the fcience of Mufic y 
was by the antients rather called harmonica,— [ 3 In. Not. ad 
Euclid. Introd. Mufic. p. 41. b Page I. Edit. Meibojn. 
c De Scient. Mathem. c. 22. d TfSfat ™ vp'wwlos i> q>w*.7<; 
k) xm^i, V. Wallis's Appendix ad Ptolem. Harm. p. 153.] 
See the article Harmonica. 

Chromatic Mu 'sic, Mufica Chromatua, among the Italians j 
is ufed to exprefs that kind of Mufic in which there are many 
chromatic figns, as flats or (harps, and intervals, &c. See 
the article Chromatic. 

Diatonic Music- See the article Diatonic. 

Didaclic Music, Mufica Didaclica, that part of fpeculative 
Mufic which only confiders the quantity, proportions, and dif- 
ferent qualities of founds. 

Dramatic Music, Mufica Dramatica, Scenica, or fheatrale, 
among the Italians, is ufed to denote fuch compofitions of 
Mufic as are particularly made and fitted for theatres. See 
the article Recitativo. 

Enharmonic Music. See the article Enharmonic. 

MusiCAEnnunciativa, or Ennarrstiva, is ufed in much the fame 
fenfe as Mufica ftgnatoria. Seethe article Mvsica figna- 
toria, infra. 

Figurate Music, Mufica Figtiralis, Figurata, or Coloratn. 
Figurate Mufic, that wherein the notes are of different values, 
and the motions various, now flow, then quick, csV. 

Harmonic Music, Mufica Harmonica, among the Italians, is 
ufed for pieces confifting of many parts, which, though very 
different, yet, when played together, make an agreeable 
whole. This we call Mufic in parts. 

2 B HyporchcmatUy 
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iJyponhematlc, or Chorale Music is ufed by fume authors for 
a fort of Mufic fit for ballads and dancing. 

Injlrumental Music is ufed to denote mufical compofitions 
made to be executed by inftruments. 

Melijmatic, or Melodic Music, is ufed to denote a fong, or 
fmgle part, merely for a voice or for an instrument, Brof- 
fard. See the article Melody, Cyd. 

Melopoe'tic Music is the fciencc or art of ranging and difpofmg 
founds in fuccefiion in an agreeable manner ; or the art of 
making melody. See the articles Melody and Melo- 
poeia, Cyd. 

Meafured Mu sic, Mufica Mifurata, among the Italian au- 
thors, a kind of Mufic the notes of which are unequal. It is 
contrary to Mufica Plena, or Chorale. 

Metabolic Music, Mufica Metabolica, among the Italians, is 
properly Mufic tranfpofed, as when the piece goes out of its 
natural mode into a tranfpofed one, the better to exprefs the 
words, or to diftinguifh fume change in the action, paffion, 
motion, c5V, 

Mark Music, Mufica Metrlca, is ufed by Italian authors, 
to denote the harmonious cadence of the voice, heard when 
any one declaims, or repeats verfes ; or it is an air compofed 
to verfes. 

Modern Music. See the article Modern. 

Modulatory Music, Mufica Modulatorla, among the Italians, 
that part of Mufic which teaches to compofe or modulate, i. e. 
that fixes rules for the ufe of modes, and teaches either to 
iing or play well. See the articles Mode, and Modula- 
tion, Cyd. 

Odic Music, Mufica Odica, among the Italians, is the fame 
with hyporchematic, or chorale. Vid. fupra. 

Organic Music, Mufica Organica, among the Italians, is 
ufed to denote mufical compofitions defigned to be performed 
by inftruments only. 

Pathetic Music, Mufica Pathetica, is amoving and affecting 
kind of Mufic, that caufes emotions in the mind, either of 
love, grief, or pity. 

Poetic Music, Mufica Poctica, is fometlmes ufed for the art 
of inventing fongs, of modulating concords and difcords to- 
gether agreeably, and making what we call compofitions, 
■ fcjfc 

Recitative Music, Mufica Recitatlva, fcenlca or dramatlca, a 
fort of Mufic ufed in operas, &c. irregular as to time, being a 
declamation in fmging, to exprefs the paffions ; From its be- 
ing thus irregular in its time, the Italians often place the 
phrafe a tempo gluflo, when the recitative ends, and an air, be 
it minuet, jigg, or any other s follows, to fnew that the time 
is then ftridtly to be obferved. 

Rhythmic Music, Mufica Rythmic a, is ufed for the harmony 
or cadence of the words in profe ; or a fong compofed to 
■words in profe. BroJJard. 

Scenic Music, the fame with Recitative. See above. 

Signatory Music, Mufica Signatoria, is ufed for that part of 
Mufic which teaches the knowledge of the characters, notes, 
figures, paufes, and all other figns and marks whatever, ufed 
in Mufic. 

Vocal Music, Mufica Vocale, or that compofed for the voice, 
in oppofition to organical or instrumental, which is intended 
to be played on inftruments only. 

Music Shell, in natural biftory, the name of a fpecies of fhell- 
fifh of the murex kind, remarkable for its variegations, which 
confift of feveral feries of fpots placed in rows of lines, like 
the notes of Mufic. 

MUSICAL {Cyd.) — Musical Numbers are 2, 3, and 5, to- 
gether with their compoiites. They are fo called becaufe all 
the intervals of mufic may be expreffed by fuch numbers. 
See the article Interval, 

This is now generally admitted by mufical theories' 3 . Mr. 
Euler feems to fuppofe, that 7 or other primes might be intro- 
duced ; but he fpeaks of this as a matter doubtful and difficult b . 
It is to be obferved, that 2 correfponds to the octave, 3 to the 
fifth, or rather to the twelfth, and 5 to the third major, or 
rather the feventeenth c . From thefe three may all other in- 
tervals be found (l . — [ a Euler Tentam. Nov. Theor. Muf. p. 
62, 163. Dr. Pepujch in Phil. Tranf. N°.48i. p. 267, feq. 
b Euler, ibid. p. 163. c Phil- Tranf. ibid. d Euler & Pe- 
pufeb. loc. cit.] 

MUS1MON, in natural hiftory, the name of an animal efteem- 
ed a fpecies of fheep, defcribed by the antients as common in 
Corfica and Sardinia, and found in no other part of the world. 
It is much to be fufpected, whether the animal defcribed un- 
der this name is now any where to be found in the world ; 
not that it is to be fuppofed that any fpecies of animal once 
created is become extinct, but that this probably was a fpu- 
rious breed between two animals of different fpecies, perhaps 
the fheep and goat, which like the mule not being able to 
propagate its fpecies, may havefailed ever fince, TheodorcBeza, 
indeed, gives an account of an animal, which he received 
from an ignorant countryman of Sardinia; which, he (aid, 
was peculiar to that place, and was called mufio ; that its 
hide and hair was like that of a deer, its horns wholly like 
thofe of a ram, curling back to its ears, and its fize that of a 
middling ftag; and that it fed on vegetables, and lived among 



the rocks. The tragelaphus of BeHonius differs little frbirt 
the Mufimon, according to the defcriptions of both. Ray's 
Syn. Quad. p. 75. 

MUSIC (Cyd.) — Mufic, and other perfumes of the fame tribe, 
have been long celebrated as antilpafmodics, but were formerly 
ordered in fuch fmall quantities as to have little effect . Prac- 
titioners thought four or five grains a large dofe. But the Chi- 
nefe have taught us to be more bold ; the tenth part of an 
ounce is an ufual dofe among them. The remedv in the eail 
for the bite of the mad dog contains 16 grains of Mujk, and this 
they repeat frequently. See the article Madness. 
The effects of Mujk are, eafe from pain, quiet fleep, and a 
copious diaphorcfis. Hence it has been found of great ufe in 
fpafmodic diforders, petechial, malignant, putrid fevers, the 
goal diftemper, hiccoughs, fubjultus tendinum, &c. For the 
particular cafes we refer tu the Philofophical Tranfactions, 
N°. 4 74- §• 18. 

It has alfo been found ufeful in fpafmodic diforders, given by 
way of clyfter, as Dr. Wall obferves, in that Tranfachon. 
The operation of Mujk, in fome refpects, refembles that of 
opium ; but is in this much preferable, that it does not leave 
behind it any itupor or languidnefs, which the latter often 
does. Mujk therefore feems likely to anfwer in thofe low 
cafes where fleep is much wanted, and opiates are im- 
proper. 

It is faid to be belt given in a bolus, and that thofe who are 
moft averfe to perfumes, may take it in that form without in- 
convenience. For, as Ftmuller and others, have long -ago 
obferved, the fmell of the perfume is often found to be of dif- 
fervice, where the fubftance inwardly taken produces good 
effect, Phil. Tranf ibid. 

It is pity that a medicine of this confequence fhoukl be fo 
liable to adulterations, and that the criteria of its genuinenefs 
are ill fettled. 

In a paper read before the Royal Society March 17, 174!, 
feveral cures performed by Mujk on diitempered cows, were 
mentioned. 

When Mujk begins to decay, it is a practice ufed in the 
Fart-Indies to put it into a bladder or bags, wherein many 
fmall holes are made with a needle, and hang it in a neceffary 
houfe, but not low enough to touch the filth. Others keep 
it wrapped up in linnen, well moiftned with rank urine. 
Boyle's Works abr. Vol, 1. p. 146. 

Mr. Boyle fays of his own knowledge that Mujk has greatly 
contributed to the prefervation of flclh. Works abr. Vol. 1. 
p. 30. 

MusK-^Kf, the name given by Lifter and Ray, to a peculiar 
fpecies of ant, which is of the number of the perfumed in- 
fects. It is found on dry banks, and is fo much fmaller than 
the common ant, that it needs no other distinction. Thofe 
of this fpecies which are without wings are of a yellowifh co- 
lour, and when bruifed or crufhed emit a fharp and acid fmell, 
as the common ant does ; but thofe which have wings are 
coal-black, and thefe, inftead of the four fmell of the others, 
emit a perfume not to be endured for its Strength. The fmell 
of all the perfumed infects goes off in keeping ; and thefe 
little creatures, after they have been dead and dry fome time, 
are found to fmell lefs ifrongly, but much more agreeably. 
Phil. Tranf. N°. 76. 

MusK-Inficl, a term ufed by fome to exprefs the Capricorn, or 
Mujk beetle; but it is too loofe a phrafe for that animal, fince 
there are other infects which fmell as ftrongly of that per- 
fume. There is a fmall kind of bee very frequent in the 
paftures of Lincolnshire, and feveral other parts of England, 
in April. This frequents the ranunculus and dandelion 
flowers, and has a very Strong and fine fcent of Mujk. There 
is alfo a hexapode worm, which feeds on the gallium luteum, or 
yellow ladies bedftraw, which has the fame perfumed fcent 
in a no lefs degree. Both thefe infects, and even the Capri- 
corn beetle, lofe their perfume when they have been fome 
time dead. Phil. Tranf. N°. 76. See the article Capri- 
corn Beetle. 

MusK-Rat, an animal very common in feveral parts of America, 
and greatly refembling the beaver in all refpedts, except fize. 
A full-grown Mujk-rat might very naturally be mistaken for 
a beaver of about a month old. And Mr. Sarazin, of the A- 
cademy at Paris, obferves, that the Indians call thefe the fame 
animals, only diftinguifhing the beaver by the name of the 
elder, and the Mujk-izx of the yctmger brother. They live 
in fummer on all forts of plants, and in winter on the great 
roots of the water-lilly. They live in communities, at Ieaft 
they always do fo in winter, and erect: themfelves certain ha- 
bitations of different fizes, fome fuited for the reception of 
only one family, others for a great number of fuch. Their 
great care is employed in the chuting a proper place for thefe 
habitations ; for it is neceffary that they mould be not only de- 
fended from the injuries of weather, but freely open to the 
water, and that without fear of inundations ; and they muft 
alfo be in the neighbourhood of large plantations of the roots 
on which they are to feed. To have all thefe neceffary con- 
veniencies they always build in the fteep banks of fome river, 
which has a level bottom, and a wide bed without too much 
depth ; and as fuch rivers always abound with the roots they 
3 wanti 
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want ; they have thus always a drv home, plenty of provifions, 
and no danger of inundations ; for they are prepared for little 
lifings of the water, hy having upper ftories or rooms, into 
which they retire when the ground-floor is uninhabitable ; 
and rivers of this great breadth and fmall current, are not fub- 
ject to any very high floods. Mem. Acad. Par. 1732. 
The fize of the room is always well proportioned to the num- 
ber of the intended family ; if it he only for ("even or eight, 
then a room of two foot iquare does, and it is made propor- 
tionably larger as the number is to he greater. When they 
have laid out the plan of their habitation, they plant a parcel 
of rutiies all around it, which they furround in a very artful 
manner with clay, prcfliiig it down with their feet* and work- 
ing it even with their tail, which is like that of the beaver, and 
ferves them for a trowel. They have a paffage out of their 
houfe, which they go out at daily as long as the weather 
continues tolerably mild ; but when it becomes very fe- 
vere, they block up this paffage, and the whole habitation 
afterwards often becomes covered many foot deep with fiiow; 
in this cafe they keep within doors, and have wells which 
fupply them with water ; other holes which ferve to receive 
their excrements ; and they burrow under ground to the 
river, and feek tor the large roots they are to teed upon. 
In this feafon, if they are at fome difficulties to get food, they 
have the advantage however of being out of danger of the 
hunt/men, who know not where to leek them in the fnow ; 
but when the thaws come on, which is ufually in March or 
April, they difcover and take great numbers of them ; if this 
feafon be flipped, however, they generally efcape, for foon 
after this the melting of the fnows caufe inundations, which 
happen at no other times, and which drive them out of their 
habitations into the higher countries ; in this time they fingle 
one another out for the propagation of the fpecies, and even 
this is a fcene of fome danger to one lex, for the huntfmen 
find the way to imitate the courtfhip of the female, and will 
by that noife draw feverally many males about them, which 
they fJioot as they come in reach. After the time of copu- 
lation is over, and the waters are abated, the females return 
to their old lodgings, and there bring forth and nurfe up their 
young ; the males run about the country till winter, and then 
retire alfo to the waters for their winter life ; ' but they ufually 
make themfelves new lodgings every feafon. Mem. Acad. 
Par. 1732. 

MusK-Seed, in the materia medica, the name of the feed of 
thealeea Mgyptiaca villofa, or hoary Egyptian vervain mallow. 
It is a fmall feed of about the bignefs of a pin's-head, of a 
greyifh brown in colour, and of the fnape of a kidney, and 
when it is frefh has a perfumed fmell. It is brought into 
Europe from /Egypt, and from Martinico. The /Egyptians 
life it internally as a cordial and provocative ; but in Europe 
it is of very little ufe, we wholly neglect it in medicine ; 
but the perfumers in France and Italy ufe it among their 
compofitions. Lemery's Diet, des Drog. 

MUSKET (Cyr/.)— MusKET-fia/fc/j, in fortification, baf- 
kets of about a foot an4 a half high, and eight or ten inches 
diameter at the bottom, and a full foot at the top. They ate 
filled with earth, and fet on low parapets or breaft-works, or 
on fuch as are beaten down, that the mufketeers may fire 
between them at the enemy, and yet be tolerably well fecur- 
ed againft their fire. 

MUSQUETEERS, Moufquetaires, in France, are troopers who 
■ fight fometimes on foot, fometimes on horfeback ; they are 
gentlemen of good families, and arc divided into two troops, 
the one called the grey Mufqueteen, becaufe of the colour of 
their horfes ; the other the black Mufqueteirs, for the fame 
reafon. 

MUSSAHIR, in ornithology, a bird mentioned by Arabian 
writers. It is faid, that this creature after having employed 
the day in feeking its food, fpends the whole night in ting- 
ing ; its notes are faid to be to melodious, as to banifli all 
thoughts of deep from them that hear them. Hofm. Lex. 
Univ. in voc. 

MUST (Cycl.)— Must of Rhenijh wine. This is a liquor 
that, though drank by fome, is found extremely to affect the 
brain ; for not having pafl'ed the natural effervefcence which 
it would have been fubjea to, in the making of wine its 
falts are locked up till the heat of the ftomach fettin» them 
to work, they raife their effervefcence there, and fend up a- 
bundance ot fubtile vapours to the brain. The Rhenifh Mufi 
is of two kinds, being made either with or without boiling. 
That made without boiling is only put up fo clofe in the vef- 
fel, that it cannot work; this is called ftumm-wine. That 
by boiling is thus prepared : they take (Irong veffels not quite 
filled, and putting them into a cellar they make a fire mild 
atfirft, but increafed by degrees; and afterwards they gra- 
dually leflen it again, that the boiling may ceafe of itfelf. 
I his operation is fimfhed in thirty-fix or fortv hours, accord- 
ing to the fize of the veffel ; and the wine-boilers, inftead of 
common candles which would melt by the heat, ufe thin 
pieces of fjht beach-wood. Thefe alfo ferve for a double 
puroofc not on)y lighting tht . m> but giv[ (hem ^.^ rf 

the boiling being enough; before that time, the quantity of 
vapours thrown up make them burn dim ; but as foon as it 
is hnifiled, the vapours afcend in lef. quantity, and the lights 
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burn brifk and clear. About fey-en or eight days after this boil- 
ing, the Mufi begins to work, and after this working it is 
ca led wine. They have alfo another, kind of Rbeailh Mull 
which is thus prepared : they boil the liquor to half the qu4 
tity, and put into it the medicinal ingredients they are moft 
fond of; (uch as orange-peel, elecampane-root, and juniper- 
berries, or the like ; being thus medicated, the whole works 
™° more lowly, than it otherwife would. If the boiled 
Mufi by too violent an effervefcence call out its lees, it will 
on this become vapid ahd dead, unlefs this reparation is flop- 
ped by fome ratty fubftance, fuch as frefh butter, or the like : 
I hey put this in upon a vine-leaf; or elfe apply lard to the 
mouth or the veffel. Portzius, de Vin. Rhcn. 

MUSTACEUM, among the antient Romans, a kind or cheefc- 
cake. It was compofed of cheefe, annifecd, cumin, and fuet 
added to flour, moiftened with rmijlum, or new wine. Pitifc. 
in voc. See the article Must, Cyci. and Suppl. 

MUSTARD, Sinapi, in botany. See the article Sinapi. 
The common Mufiari is cultivated in many places, both in 
gardens and fields, for its reeds. It is propagated by fowing 
the feeds in foring upon an open place, which has been well 
dug or ploughed. When the young plants arc come up they 
mult be cleared or weeds, and houghed up to about ei»ht or 
ten inches afunder. They will then grow frrong, and when 
the feeds ripen the whole plant is cut down, and the feeds 
thrafhed out. 

But befides this, there is another kind or Mufiard, common- 
ly known by the name of the white or garden Mufiard, which 
IS fown for a fallad-herb in fpring : the feeds of this are to 
be fown very thick in drills on a warm border, or a moderate 
hot bed ; they will be fit to cut for fallading in three weeks 
after the fowing. Miller's Gardener's DiS. 

Jiedge-MusT ard, Eryfimum, in botany. See the article Ery- 
simum. 

Mustard Vomits. The powder of Mufiard-feed may he 
made into the confidence or a loch with warm water, in 
which a little fea-falt has been diffolved. Ol this a common 
fpoonful, fometimes two, diluted with tepid water, are <*iven 
on an empty ftomach ; it operates well as an emetic," and 
proves an excellent remedy in moft nervous diforders, accord- 
ing to Mr. Monro, in Med. Eff. Edinb. Vol. 2. Art. in p. 
303. not. 

MUSTELA, the ffafel, in the Linnzan fyftem or zoology, 

■ is a diitinffl genus of quadrupeds, including the ferret, pole-' 
cat, martin, ermin, iSc. Tie chara3ers of the genus are, 
that the creatures of it have a confiderable number or paps 
fituated on the belly, feet adapted to climbing, and four dentes 
malum or grinders, on each fide or the mouth. See Tab. 
of Quadrupeds, N°. 24. and Lirmai Syft. Nat. p. 36. 
The IFcafel, in fome parts or England, is called the foumart, 
or fitchet. It is a little creature, finaller than the pole-cat 5 
its back and fides are reddifh, and its throat and belly white, 
the whitened reaching perfectly from the angle or the chin to 
the infertion or the tail : Its head is fomething like a dof's, 
the upper jaw reaches beyond the lower, and is ornamented 
with tome briftles by way of whifkers. Its fore-teeth are fix 
in number in each jaw, and are finall and fet very clofe to- 
gether, like the teeth of a comb ; thofe of the under jaw are 
much finaller than the others ; the dog-teeth are long, lar»e, 
and ftrong ; the eyes are finall and black, the ears fliort and 
broad, and covered with very thick-let hairs; and, which is 
a very remarkable circumftance, they are doubled in their 
lower part. The inner cavity or the car is very large, and foil 
ol tubercles. The feet are fmall, but broad, and each divid- 
ed into five toes ; the legs are fhort. The heart and liver 
are, in diffecting this creature, found remarkably large. Ray's 
Syn. Quad. p. 195. 

Mustela Africana, in zoology, a name by which Clufius 
has called an animal, properly of the fquirrel kind, and known 
among others by the name or the Barbary fquirrel. Ray's 
Syn. Quad. p. 218. See the article Sciurus. 

Mustela, in ichthyology, the name or a genus of fifties, of 
which there are feveral faeries ; the moft common of which 
is that called the Sea-locbe, or whiftle-fifh. This refembles 
the common eel in figure, colour, and uipperynefs to the 
touch ; but it is not half fo long, in proportion to its thicknefs ; 
and is fomething flatter, and has a turgid belly. It is covered 
with extremely minute fcales, and its mouth is laree, and 
rurnifhed with fharp teeth, and has feveral feries or very finall 
teeth in many parts or its mouth. At the angle or the lower 
jaw it has one beard, and at the upper part or the noltrils in the 
upper jaw it has two. It has two pair of fins under its belly, 
and on the back, befide the common fin reaching half the 
length and almoft to the tail, it has at fome fmall diftance 
from the head a cavity in which is a membrane edged with 
filaments. 

The different fpecies of this fifh are of three colours ; one is 
not fpotted, and or the colour or a tench ; another is fpotted 
with white ; and the third with reddifh black fpots ; and 
befide thefe there are the Mufiela -uivipara ot Schonfeldt, 
commonly known by the name of Aelquappe, and the Mufie- 
la foffilis, called Peifier, and the Eel-pout. Willughby's 
Hill. fife. p. 1 2 1 . AH which lee under their feveral heads. 

Mustela 
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Mustela Fluviatilis, in ichthyology, a name by which feve- 
ral authors have called the common lampetra or lamprey. Bel- 
Ion, de Pifc. i. p. 91. Gefner, de Pifc. p. 696. 

Mustela Lumpen, in ichthyology, a name given by Artedi, 
from Ray and others, to that fpecies of blcnnus called (imply 
lumpen at Antwerp ; and by Gethcr galea. 
It is diftingulfbed by Artedi from the other blcnni, by a fpecifie 
name expreffing that it has four bifid cirri or beards growing 
tinder the throat, and tranfverfe areolae or ftreaks on the back. 
See the article Blennus. 

Mustela Marina, in ichthyology, a name given by Bellonius 
and others to that fifh which we call in Englifh the freat-fijh, 
the glanus and giants of Pliny and the old authors. 
It is diftinguifhed by Artedi by the name of thejilurus, with 
four beards near the mouth. By this character it is evidently 
diftinguiihed from the fifh called the lake, which, though a 
genuine fpecies of filurus, has only one beard. 

MUSTELINUM Genus, in zoology, the name of a clafs of 
animals, fo called from their general likenefs to the wcafel in 
fhape ; they are all carnivorous animals, and are diftinguifhed 
from the other quadrupeds of that fort by their fmallnefs, the 
length of their bodies, and the fmallnefs and narrownefs of their 
heads. Their feet are fmall, and their legs fhort, whence 
they are calculated for running into holes and crannies ; 
their teeth are lefs numerous than in many quadrupeds ; in the 
dog kind there are forty, and in thefe but thirty-two. Their 
inteftines are fhort and fimple \ they have no colon nor cae- 
cum, nor any diftinction of great and fmall guts. Ray's Syn. 
Quad. p. 195. 

MUSTELUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Gaza and 
fome other writers, to the fifh called galeus ajitrias, zndjlel- 
latus by modern authors. This only accidentally differs from 
the common galeus laws, the fmooth or unprickly hound. 
Both are accounted the fame fpecies by Artedi, and are ex- 
preiled by the fame name, the fqualus with obtufe or granulous 
teeth. See the article Squalus. 

Mustelus I<£i'if, a name by which Aldrovandus and fome 
others have called the fifth, diftinguifhed by others by the 
name of galeus leevis, the fmooth hound- fifh, Aldrov. de 
Pifc. p. 393. See the article Galeus. 

MusteLus Lavis, in zoology, the name of a kind of fhark, 
called alfo the earns galeus, and eanofa. Willughbfs Hift. 
Pifc. p. 51. See thearticle Canis Galeus. 

MUSTUS Fluviatilis, in ichthyology, a name given by Bello- 
nius to that fpecies of cyprinus which we know by the name 
of the barbel. See the article Cyprinus. 

Mustus is alfo a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs the 
white calx of urine, 

MUTABILIS Lapis, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome 
to the femi-pellucid gem, more commonly called oculus 
mundi. See the article Oculus Mundi. 

MUTATIONES, among the Romans, poft ftages, or 
places where the public couriers were fupplied with frefh 
horfes. 

The Mutathnes were wholly defigned for the ufe of thefe 
couriers, or meflengers of ftate ; in which refpect they differed 
from manfwus. See the article Mansiones. 

MUTCHKIN, a liquid meafure ufed in Scotland \ it contains 
four gills, and is the fourth part of the Scotch pint. See the 
articles Pint, Measure, &c. 

MUTEFERRIRA, a body of horfe kept up in Egypt, in the 
fervice of the Grand Seignior ; thefe, with the chaoufes, were 
originally the guards of the fultans of Egypt. This is a 
body of the greateft dignity, as is exprefled by the word, 
which fignifies a chofen people. Pococi's Egypt, p. 166. 

MUTILUS, in natural hiftory, the name given by fome to the 
common mufcle. See the article Mytulus. 

MUTU, in zoology, a name by which fome call a large Bra- 
zilian bird, of the gallinaceous kind, more ufually called miu. 
Marggrave's Hift. Braf. See the article Mitu. 

MUZZLE {Cycl.)~- Muzzle of a Gun or Mortar, the extre- 
mity of the cylinder, where the powder and ball is put in. 
The metal which furrounds the extremity of the cylinder, is 
Iikewife called the Muzzle. 

MYAGRUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe : The flower confifts of four 
leaves, and is of the cruciform kind ; and the piftil which 
arifes from the cup, becomes finally a fruit of a turbinated 
form, unicapfular, and containing one oblong feed, and hav- 
ing two empty cells at the apex. 

The fpecies of Myagrum, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe : 1. The broad-leaved finglefeeded Myagrmn. And 
1. The letter fmgle-feeded Myagrum. Tourn. Inft. p. 211. 

MYAGRUS Deus, in the antient mythology, a name given to 
Jupiter on certain occafions, as when they facrificed to him 
at the olympic games, to drive away the vaft quantities of flies 
which ufually infefted thofe rites. The word, though it 
iknds thus in Pliny, and many of the old authors, is yet 
falfely printed, for this Myagrus fignifies themoufe-deftroycr, 
not the fly-dcitroyer, which is properly fignified by Myiagrus. 
V. Apomycs, fupr. and Myiagrus, inf. 

MYCETITES, in natural hiftory, the name of a fpecies of fea- 
coral, which is ufually of a conic fhape and ftriated texture ; 
3 
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always fmall, and ufually found adhering to fea-fhells, or 
large corals. See the article Fungitve. 

Mycetitf.s Dijcoides, in natural hiftory, a name given by 
Dr. Woodward to thofe kinds of foffilc coralloidc bodies which 
the generality of writers had called, after Dr. Plot, porpita. 
Theie are ulually fmall, and of a roundifii, but flatted figure. 
They are hollowed on one fide with a fort of umbilicus, and 
ftriated on the other. They are found on the ploughed lands 
in Oxfordfhire, and fome other of our midland counties, and 
in other places buried in the folid ftrata of itone. They are 
fometimes yellowifh, fometimes brownifh, and are from the 
breadth of an inch to a fourth part or lefs of that lize. When 
broken, they are ufually found to confift of a kind of fpar, 
not unlike that of which the-lhelly coats of the echinitze, or 
the lapides indici, and other fpines of echini confift in their 
foflile itate. And in fome of them the ridges and ftria? arc 
thick fet with little knobs and tubercles. The bafis in fome 
of thefe is flat, as it is in others rifing in form of a circular 
elevation from the umbilicus, and others have a circular ca- 
vity in the fame place. See Tab. of Foffils, Gaff. 7. Wood- 
ward, Cat. Foil", vol. 1. p. 114.. 

MYCQNOIDE,- an epithet ufed by fome chirurgical writers 
for fome ulcers which are found continually filled with a thick 
mucous matter. 

MYDESIS, a word ufed by the antient phyficians to exprefs a 
general corruption of any part, from a great redundance of 
moifture. Galen has appropriated it to the eye-lids. 

MYDRIASIS, a name ufed by authors to exprefs a difeafe of 
the eye, confifting in a dilatation of the pupil, and a confe- 
quent dimnefs of light. 

MYDROS, a word ufed by Hippocrates to exprefs a ball of iron 
or ftone, which was ufed to be heated in the fire, and thrown 
into urine, intended as a fomentation. 

MYGBAOTH, in the jewifh antiquities, a kind of mitre 
worn by the priefts. See the article Cidaris. 

MYGDONIUM Marmor, a name given by the antients to a. 
fpecies of marble much ufed in their larger buildings. It was 
white, variegated with black ; but that black rather difpofed 
in clouds and fpots than veins. It is confounded with the ds- 
cimenum marmor by fome writers ; but that was always of a 
pure white, without the leaft variegation. 

MYIAGRUS Deus, in the heathen mythology, a name given 
fometimes to Jupiter, and fometimes to Hercules, on occa- 
fion of their being facrificed to for the driving away the vaft . 

1 numbers of flies which infefted the facrifices on certain public 
occafions. The word is generally fpelt Myagrus \ but this 
muft be an error, as this word does not exprefs the fly- 
deftroyer, but the moufe-deftroyer ; and we have it furEciently 
teftified by the antients, that flies were the only creatures 
againft whom this deity was invoked. Pliny calls this deity 
alfo Myiodes, and tells us, that the flies which ufed to pefter 
the Olympic rites went away in whole clouds, on the facri- 
ficing a bull to this god. We find in Athenseus alfo, that this 
facrificing to the god of flies, at the Olympic games, was a. 
conftant cuftom. Some diftinguifh thefe two deities, and tell 
us, that the latter, or Myiodes, ufed to vifit the nations in 
vengeance with a vaft multitude of flies ; and that, on paying 
him the due honours of a facrifice, they all went away again ; 
and this feems to agree with what Pliny tells us in fome places. 
See the article Myiodes. 

At the time of the Olympic games, Jupiter was worfhippeel 
under the name of the Apcmyos, or Myiagrus Deus, to fup- 
plicate the deftruction of thofe troublefome creatures. This 
happened only once in many years, when the facrifices were 
performed there ; but the Elians worfhipped him continually 
under this name, to deprecate the vengeance of heaven, 
which ufually fent, as they exprefled it, an army of flies, and 
other infects, toward the latter end of the fummer, that in- 
fefted the whole country with ficknefs and peftilence. . 

MYIODES Deus, in the heathen mythology, a name given 
fometimes to Hercules, but more frequently to Jupiter, to 
whom a bull was facrificed, in order to make him propitious 
in driving away the flies that infefted the Olympic games. See 
the article Myiagrus Deus, fupra. 

MYLASSENSE Marmar, in the works of the antients, a name 
ufed for a fpecies of marble, dug near a city of that name in 
Caria. It was of a black colour, but with an admixture of 
purple ; the purple not difpofed in veins, but diftufed through. 
the whole mafs. It was much ufed in building among the 
Romans. 

MYLE, a word ufed by fome authors as a name for the patella 
or limpit, and by others to exprcis what wc call a mole, or 
falfe conception in the uterus. 

MYLO-HYOID^US, a broad thin penniform mufcle, fituated 
tranfverfely between the internal lateral pL.rts of the bans of the 
lower jaw, and lying on the anterior portions of the two di- 
gaftric mufcles. It is made up of two equal flsfhy portions, 
one lying on the right fide, the other on the left, both on 
the fame plane, and joined to a fmall middle tendon, which 
is inferted anteriorly in the middle of the bafis of the os 
hyoides, and from thence runs directly forward, diminishing 
gradually in Its courfe. This is therefore a true digaltric muf- 
cle, and cannot be divided into two. Each portion is fixed 
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fey Re my flbircs to the internal lateral part of the lower jaw, 
between the oblique prominent line and the bafis under the 
firft four deities molar es and the caninus; the anterior and 
grcateft part of the other fibres of each portion run obliquely 
from before, backward to the middle tendon, in which they 
are regularly fixed, the anterior fibres being the fhorteff, and 
a final! triangular void fpace being formed between them and 
the iymphyiis of the chin. The pofterior fibres of each por- 
tion which make about a fourth part of the whole, run like- 
wile on each lidc of the os hyoides, and are infer ted along the 
lower ettee of its anterior or convex fide, and from thence a 
little upward. Wwjlevfs Anatomy, p. 254. 
It has its name from the os hyoides, and the Greek /*&«, the 
dentes molares. 

MYLON, in furgery, is ufed for the largcft tumours of the 
ftaphylontatous kind in the cornea and uvea of the eyes 
Helper's Surgery, p. 423. See the article Staphyloma. 
MYOCEPHALUS, a name given by fome authors to the di> 
ftemperature of the eyes, commonly known by the name of 
a ftaphyloma. Heijler's Surgery, p. 423. 
MYODKS Platyfma, a name given by fome anatomical writers 
to what is called by others the quadratus gense ; it is a mufcu- 
laf expanfion in the neck. 
MYOPARO, among the Romans, a kind of (hip, which 
partly refembled a mcrchant-fhip, and partly a ihip of war, 
and was thafwhicli pirates moftly ufed. Pitt ft. in voC. 
MYOPIA. See the article Short-sightedness. 
MYOPSj Fly-eyed^ a word ufed to exprefs a pcrfofi who Is 

fhort-fighred or pore-blind. 
Myots, in natural hiftory, the Ox Fly, an infefl ufually con- 
founded with the breeze fly, but really differing very much 
from it. This is common in woods and about path- ways, and 
never fixes on any other creatures except oxen. It has a long 
and fomewhat flat body, and is of a blackifh grey in colour. 
MYOSOTIS, Moufe-Ear, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of 
the rofaceous kind, confuting of feveral leaves ranged in a 
circular order. The piftil, which arifes from the cup, be- 
comes at length a feed-veiTel, of the fhape of a bull's horn, 
open at the end, and containing fmallroundifli feeds affixed to 
a placenta. 

Thejpectesof Myofotis, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The broad-leaved Alpine Myofotis. 2. The woolly 
Myofotis, with broad leaves, refemblmg thofe of toad-flax. 

3. The woolly Myofotis, with narrower toad-flax leaves. 

4. The hoary creeping Myofotis. 5. The Spanifh corn 
Myofotis. 6. The hairy field Myofotis, with large flowers. 
7. The hairy field Myofotis with fmall flowers. 8. The 
clammy and hairy field Myofotis. 9. The fmall er hairy Myo- 
fotis. 10. The knot-grafs-leaved field Myofotis. 11, The 
narrow-leaved woolly and vifcous Alpine Mysjotis. 12. The 
low myrtle-leaved Alpine Myofotis. 13. The Myofotis with 
very fine ridged leaves. 14. The large-flowered Portugal Myo- 
fotis, with toad-flax leaves. Town, Inft. p. 244. 

In the Linnaean fyftem of botany, the characters of the Myofo- 
tis arc thefe : The cup Is an oblong erect perianthium, (lightly 
divided into five fegments at the extremity, and remaining 
when the flower is fallen. The flower is compofed of only 
one petal, in form of a cylindric tube, fhort, and (lightly di- 
vided into five at the extremity ; the jags being rimmed 
round, and obtufe ; and the opening of the flower clofed by 
five convex prominent fcales. The ftamina are five very fhort 
filaments, placed in the neck of the tube. The anthers are 
fmall, and covered. The piftil has four germina. The 
ftyle is (lender, and of the length of the tube of the flower. 
The ftigma is obtufe. The cup remains, and holds four oval 
feeds. Liimai Gen. Plant, p. 56. 

MYRACOPON, a name ufed by fome authors for an oint- 
ment intended to be ufed to the whole body to prevent lati- 
tude. It is defcribed by Galen. 

MYRICA, in botany, a name by which fome authors call the 
plant tamariflt. Cbabraus, p. 75. 

MYRINX, a word ufed by fome to exprefs the membrane of 
the tympanum in the ear. 

MYRIOPHYLLUM, inbotanv, the name of a genus of plants, 
called by others, pentapterophyllum. The characters are thefe : 
It produces both male and female flowers diftinct on the fame 
plant. In the male flower the perianthium is compofed of 
four oblong and erect leaves ; the exterior one being large, 
the interior one much fmaller. There is no corolla. The fta- 
mina are eight capillary filaments, which are longer than the 
cup. Thefe are of a loofe flaccid ftrueture. The anthers: 
are oblong. The female flowers always Hand below the male. 
The perianthium is divided into a number of fegments. The' 
piftil has four germina of an oblong figure. There are no 
ltyles ; but the ftigmata are hoary. The feeds are placed 
four together, and are of an oblong figure. Linntei Gen. 
Plant, p. 45q . Ponteder. Anth. 18. faillant, A&. Germ 
17 1 9- Dillon. Gen. 7. 

MYRMECIAS Lapis, the Wart Stone, a name given by fome 
authors to a (tone covered on the furface with wart-Uke ex- 
crefcences. It is a name of a very vague figrancation, fome 
ot the itones called by it being mere flints, and others owine 
their protuberances to coralloidc bodies, the wires of afteri* 
ivppt. Vol. II. 
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or other of the extraneous foffils contained in them, and ft 
lodged, that their ends juft (land out. 
MYKMECITES, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome 
authors to a fmall (tone, with fome imaginary refemblancc of 
an ant in its fhape. Others have alfo made it the name of 
fuch pieces of amber as contain an ant, orthelegs, wim>s or 
other fragment or remains of that little animal. 

MYRMECOPHAGA, the Art-Eater, the name given by 
Linnaeus to the creature called by others, the tamandua-macu, 
or ant-bear. 

The name is derived from the Greek ftop/«!|, an ant, and 
<fyi, to eat. The creature is fo called becaufe his food is 
ants, which he eats by thrufting his long tongue into their 
nefts, and drawing it back into his mouth when covered with 
them. 

This, in the Linnaean fyftem of zoology, is a diftinct oemis 
of animals, the characters of which are, that they have no teeth ; 
have feet formed not for climbing, but walking, and have 
eight abdominal paps, fix on the belly, and two on the breaft. 
Litinm Syft. Nat. p. 34. 

MYRMILLO, among the Romans, a kind of gallic armour 
ufed in theatrical fhews. But fome will have it to be the 
fame chat Achilles's myrmidones wore; whence it had this 
name. Pitifi. in voc. 

MYROBALANS {Cycl.}— It is very evident from the writings 
of the antient Greeks, that what we at this time call the My- 
riiaUn was not known to them under that name, and per- 
haps what they called fo is not known to us at this time ; our 
Myrobalatts being a fort of plums, and theirs being a dry fruit, 
rather of the nut-kind, and ufed in perfumed unguents, and 
other compofitions of that kind, to give them a fcent. This 
variation from the original fenfe of the word is not new, how- 
ever, and the authors who began it are fo far back, that it 
feems to have been an error of as old a date as any of this 
kind. 

MYROBATINDUM, in botany, a name given by Vaillanf 
to a genus of plants, which, with the camara of Plumier, and 
and the pfeudoviburnum of Rivinus, is included by Linnaeus 
under one general character, by the name lantana. Vaillant, 
Act. Germ. 1722. See the article Lantana. 

MYRRH {Cycl.) — It is an apophthegm of chemifts, derived 
from Van Helrhont, that whoever can make Myrrh foluble 
by the human body, has the fecret of prolonging his days. 
And Boerhaave owns there feems to be truth in this from its 
refitting putrefaction. He himfclf, and other chemifts before 
him, have given methods for making folutions of Myrrh, 
but only by means of alcohol. It feems not a little furprizing 
that fuch great chemifts ihould never find out that Myrrh is 
foluble in common water. Pemberton, Lond. Difp. 

MYRRHINA Vafa, in antiquity. See the articles Murrine, 
and Morrhina. 

MYRRHIS, in botany, the name of a genus of umbelliferous 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of 
the rofaceous kind, compofed of feveral unequal petals, which 
are arranged in a circular order, on a cup which afterwards 
becomes a fruit, compofed of two long feeds, refembling the 
beak of a bird, which are ftriated and gibbofe on one fide, 
and fmooth and plain on the other. 

The fpecies of Myrrhis, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: J. The greater Myrrhis, or fweet cicutaria. 2. The 
annual Myrrhis, with fmooth ftriated feeds. 3. The little 
white-flowered perennial Myrrhis, with hairy leaves, and 
gold-coloured feeds. 4. The yellow perennial Myrrhis with 
daucus leaves. 5. The tuberous or knotty Myrrhis. 6. The 
hoary annual Myrrhis, with ftriated hairy feeds. 7. The 
broad leaved white flowered marih Myrrhis. 8. The broad- 
leaved red-flowered marfti Myrrhis. 9. The long-feeded 
daucus-Iike mountain Myrrhis. 10. The hairy-feeded an- 
nual Portugal Myrrhis, with parfnep leaves. II. The tri- 
foliate Canada Myrrhis, looking like angelica, and called by 
fome the trifoliate American angelica. Tourn. Inft. p. 315. 
The feeds of the common fweet cicely, or wild chervil, are 
a very powerful diuretic and promoter of the menfes. They 
are good in jaundices, and beginning dropfies , and in the 
gravel and ftone. 

MYRRHITES Lapis, in natural hiftory, a name ufed by many 
of the antient authors for a femi-pellucid ftone of the nature 
of the agates ; and fecming to have been the yellow cornelian 
of the moderns. 

MYRTIDANON, a word ufed by the old Greek writers on 
medicine, but in a different fenfe bv different authors. 
Hippocrates calls it a round fruit, which the Pcrfians in his time 
called pepper, and which probably had all the heating qualities 
of that fruit. Diofcorides exprefies it by an excrefcence 
common on the trunk of the myrtle, and which, as he ob- 
ferves, is more aftringent than the myrtle itfelf. Myrtidanum 
vinum alfo fignified wine impregnated with myrtle. 

MYRTIFORMIS Nafi, {Cycl.) in anatomy, a name given by 
Santorini, and fome others, to one of the mufcles of the face, 
called by Albinus, deprejfar aim nafi, and by Cowper and 
others, depreffor labii fvpirwris, con/lridar al<z nafi. 

MYRTITES, the name of a compofition in the antient phar- 
macy, made of fine honey, and the depurated juice of myrtle 
berries boiled up together to a confiftence 
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MYRTLE, Myrtus, in botany. See the articles Myrtus, 
in/ray and Myrtle, Cycl. 

There are feveral fpecies of this plant preferved in our gardens ; 
they are all eafily propagated from cuttings. The beft feafon 
for this is July ; and the ftraitefl and youngeft vigorous fhoots 
are to be chofen. Thtfe fhould be cue oft" about eight inches 
long, and the leaves of the lower part {tripped off to two 
inches high, and that part of the ftalk twitted which is to be 
placed in the ground ; they are to be planted in pots of light 
rich earth, at about two inches dittance from each other, cb- 
ferving to clofe the earth very well about them, and give 
them a gentle watering. They are then to be removed into a 
moderate hot-bed, and fhaded and watered once in two or 
three days till they have taken root. In about a month's time 
they will be rooted, and will begin to (hoot, and mull then 
be inured by degrees, to the air ; and in Auguft they mould 
be removed into the open air, but placed in a warm fituation, 
and fheltered from the winds ; they fhould ftand here till Octo- 
ber, and then be removed into a green-houfe, where they 
fhould be placed (o as to have as much air as poffiblc. In the 
March following they fhould be removed into feparate pots 
of rich earth, and in May fet out to the open air in a warm 
and well defended place. They will require in the fummer 
frequent waterings, and the dead leaves fhould be carefully 
picked off. As they advance in growth, they are to be 
fhifted at times into pots of a larger fize ; and this fhould be 
done either in April or in Auguft ; and toward the end of 
Odtober, they fhould always be removed into the green- 
houfe. 

MYRTILLUS, in botany, a name by which fome authors 
have called the black whortle berries. The vitis idaa angu- 
lofa of other authors. Dale, Pharm. p. 294. 

MYRTOCHEILIDES, a name given by fome authors to the 
nymphs in the female pudenda. 

MYRTUS, the Myrtle, in botany, the name of a genus of 
trees, the characters of which are thefe: The flower is of the 
rofacc-ous kind, and is compofed of feveral petals arranged in 
a circular form. The cup finally becomes a fruit or berry of 
the fhape of an olive, coronated at the end, divided into three 
cells, and containing kidney-fhaped feeds. 
The fpecies of Myrtle, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The broad-leaved Roman Myrtle. 2. The broad- 
leaved Bcetic Myrtle, or the bay-leaved Myrtle. 3. The 
bay-leaved Myrtles, with leaves growing in clutters. 4. The 
broad-leaved Belgic Myrtle. 5. The common Italian Myr- 
tle. 6. The common Italian Myrtle with white berries. 7. 
The narrow-leaved Bcetic Myrtle. 8. The wild Myrtle 
with very fliarp-pointed leaves. 9. The Myrtle with very 
fmall fharp-pointed leaves. 10. The common fmall Myrtle. 
11. The common fmall Myrtle, with leaves variegated with 
yellow. 12. The broad -leaved white-berried Spanifh Myr- 
tle. Tourn. Lift. p. 640. 

^fyr//t?-berries are efteemed cooling and aftringent. They are 
recommended in gonorrhoeas, diarrhoeas, dyfenteries, and hae- 
morrhages of all kinds ; but feldom ufed by the faculty. 

Myrtus Sylvejlris, the wild Myrtle, in botany, a name 
given by fome authors to the rufcus, or butcher's broom, from 
fome faint rcfcmblance of its leaves to thofe of the Myrtle, 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. See the article RuscUs. 

MYRUS, in zoology, a kind of fea-ferpent, a fifh of the eel 
clafs, fuppofed by fome to be the male muraena, but erro- 
neously. Its fnout is very long and fharp-pointed ; its body 
black, {lender, and round, without fcales, and free from 
fpots. The cavity for the gills is only one on each fide. Near 
the neck there are fome fmall yellow dots to be feen, while the 
creature is alive ; but thefe are fcarce vifible after it is dead. 
Its flefh is tender and delicate. Rondelet. de Pifc. vol. 1. 
p. 340. _ 

MYS, in ichthyology, a name given by iElian, Appian, and 
many others, to the fifh called caprifcus by the later writers ; 
the capros and charm of others of the antients. See the arti- 
cle GoAT-FiJh. 

MYSIA, Mvtrnt t in antiquity, a feftival in honour of Ceres. 
For the origin and ceremonies obferved in it, fee Potter, Ar- 
chseol. Grcec. 1, 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 415. 

MYSTE RY(t>7.)— Mathematicians have been accufed of in- 
troducing m$fleties into geometry, which ought to have none. 
Sec the Analift ; and Mr. Mac/aurin's Fluxions in the Intro- 
duction, and in other places. See alio the article Para- 
dox. 

MY'STOCEROS, in ichthyology, a name given by Gefner and 
fome others to that fpecies of the filurus which we call the 
fheat-fifh. It is the glanus of Pliny, and the reft of the old 
authors ; the filurus of Rondeletius and others. It is di- 
ftinguifhed by Artedi by the name of the filurus with four 
• beards under the chin. It is plainly to be known from the 
fifh called the lake, by this character ; that having only one 
beard, it is a genuine fpecies of filurus. See the article Si- 

LURITS. 

MYS1RUM, among the antients, a liquid meafure, which 
was the fourth part of the cyathus. 

It weighed about two drams and an half of oil ; and of water 
or wine, two drams two fcruples. It was much about our 
fmall fpoonful, Danet. and PUJfc. in voc. 
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MY'STUS FlwuiatHis, in zoology, a name by which fome 
writers, particularly Bellonius, have called the common bar- 
bel, l/illughby, tlift. Pifc. p. 259. See the article Bar- 
bus. 

Mystus Marinus, the Sea Barbel, the name of a fifh caught 
in the Adriatic, and common in the markets of Ve- 
nice. 

It is of an oblong figure, and in colour of a filvery white, va- 
riegated on each fide with ten obliquely tranfverfe black lines. 
Its belly is very white. Its tail is forked, and its head long. 
Its back fin has part of its rays prickly, part foft to the touch. 
Its eyes are not large, and their idles are yellow. Its lips are 
prominent, thick, and foft, and only ferrated in the place of 
teeth ; but in the hinder part of its mouth it has feveral rows 
of fhort and large molares or grinders. Its fcales are large, 
and adhere firmly to the flefh. It is a very well tatted fifh. 
Gefner, dePifc. p. 144. 

Mystus Niloticus, in zoology, a name given by Bellonlus to a 
fifh of the barbel kind, caught in the Nile. Its body is thick and 
fhort, and its belly very broad. It grows to fo large a fize as 
to weigh twenty pounds. Probably this may be no other than 
the common' barbel growing to a larger fize, 3s we fee many 
fifh will in fome places more than others. Bellonlus, de 
Pifc. 

MYTAdSM, MuTBXfo-fi©^, in rhetoric, the too frequent re- 
petition of the letter M, thus mammam ipj'am amo, quaft 
meam animam. Vojf. Rhet. 1. 4. p. 46. 

MYTIS, a name ufed by fome writers to exprefs the blackjuice 
found in the mouth of the fepia or cuttle-fifh, with which it 
colours the water when in danger of being taken, and by this 
means often makes its efcape. It is alio ufed by Hippocrates 
as the name of a fea-f-ifh different from the fepia. 

MYTTOTON, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs a mixt 
fort of country food, made of garlic, onions, eggs, cheefe, 
oil, and vinegar. It was much eaten by the labouring peo- 
ple among the antients, and accounted a very wholefome 
difh. 

MYTULUS, the Mufcle, in natural hiftory, the name of a 
genus of fhell-fifh, the characters of which are thefe : It is a 
bivalve fhell, of an oblong form, ending in a point, and hav- 
ing its two extremities -equal. It is fometimes fmooth, fome- 
times rough. In fome fpecies flat; in others elate; and in 
fome has the beak elate. The Tellina and Pinna marina* of 
each of which there are feveral fpecies, are properly of this 
genus. 

The three words of Mytulus, Muf cuius, and Tellina, may 
however be made of great ufe in the fubdiftinctions of the ge- 
nus into certain feries. 

In this fenfe the word Mytulus may exprefs all the large Muf- 
cles, fuch as the pinna marina, and other Mufcles, which are 
remarkably much elevated in their fhape, and have pointed 
beaks. The word Mufculus may be ufed to fignify fuch Muf- 
cles' as are fmaller and more flat ; and Tellina to exprefs, as it 
ufually does with authors, a bivalve fhell of the Mufcle kind, 
but thinner and tenderer, and of an oblong figure, but not 
pointed. 

The hinge of thefe fhells is not in the center of the fhells, but 
toward one end, and they have ufually a kind of little beak at 
that part. 

The Tcllina: are attached to the fhell by two ligaments; the 
Mufcles only by one. 

The largelt kind of Mytulus we know, is the Pinna ma- 
rina ; of which fhell we have three kinds, one larger than 
the reft, which is red within ; this often produces pearls, but 
they are nearly of the fame reddifh colour with the lining of 
the fhell. There have been found fhells of this fpecies fo 
large as that the pair have weighed fifteen pounds. The 
fmall Pinna, and the rough echinatcd Pinna, have their fhells 
thicker near the edge where they open, than at the cardo. 
Thefe Pinna marina have a fort of filaments iffuing from the 
body of the fifh, and fattening it to ftones, or any other fub- 
ftances. This the antients called byjfus, and wrought it into 
gloves and other things of that kind; and in fome places it 
is to this day put to the fame ufe. The common Mufcles 
have the fame property of forming thefe threads ; and Lifter 
has thence called them feiifera. The filk of thefe common 
Mufcles is greatly inferior to that of the Pinna ?narina in fine- 
nefs and beauty. The Mufcles hold themfclves in the fame 
place, by means of their threads. The Pinna marina fticks 
its fharp end into the mud or fand, and all the reft of the 
fhell remains at liberty to open in the water. Its filaments, 
which are propagated from the middle of its body, ferve to 
draw up the mud and fand about it, on occafion, to defend it 
againft the motion of the water in tempefts. 
The fpecies of Mufcles, known at prefent, are thefe : Of the 
flat kind, which terminate in a point at one end, we have the 
following: 1. The great ftriated magtllanic Mufcle. 1. The 
fmaller ftriated magellanic Mufcle. 3. The fmaller variegated 
rmgeWmic Mufcle . 4. The fmooth Mufcle. 5. Themoufe- 
throat Mufcle. 6. The date Mufcle, 7. The large rough 
Mufcle ; this is commonly found covered with balani or cen- 
fer-fhclls. 8. The fmaller rough fi&ufcle;, this is frequently 
found covered with fea-worms. 9. The blue Mufcle, ftriated 
near the bottom ; this is a very rare fhell. 10. The rofe-co- 
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loured variegated Mufcle. n. The grey filiated Mufcle. 12. 
The great Newfoundland Mufcle. 13. The great Canada 
Mufcle. 

Of thofe ufually known in cabinets, under the name of Pin- 
na marina, we have the following: 1. The common 
great pinna, variegated with grey and red. 2. The fmaller 
whitiih aculeated Pinna marina. 3. The fmall reddifh acu- 
leated Pinna. 4- The Pinna of the fhape of a ham, com- 
monly called the bam Pinna. 5. The larger fpinning Pinna, 
called the ftlk Pinna, becaufe of the great quantity of filk 
which it (bins. 6. The fmaller Pinna marina, called Pinna 
tridacna by Rondeletius. 7. The Pinnopbylax ; this is a large 
{pedes, fo called by Rumphius, from its often affording a 
lodging to a fmall crab. 8. The duck-bill Pinna. 
Of thofe Mytuli, which are of a more elate figure and equila- 
teral, wc have the following: 1. The white tender Mufclt ; 
this when poHfhcd, is kept in cabinets under the name of the 
filver fhell. 2. The black Pholas Mufcle. 3. The yellow 
Pholas Mufcle. 4. The light and thin Mufcle, open in every 
part with a trunk. 5. The lefs open Mufcle, with a trunk. 
6. The dufky- coloured Mufcle, from the ifle of Papous ; this, 
when its outer coat is polifhed off', makes a very beautiful 
figure, and is found to be liniated within the {hell with brown 
and bluilh fafciae, and in this ftate is a remarkably elegant 
{hell. See Tab. of Shells, N°. 19. 

Ofthe Tellina, which are oblong and flat {hells with equal 
extremities, wc have the following fpecies : 1. The violet- 
coloured Tellina, 2. The violet Tellina, with four white 
zones. 3. The fmooth Tellina, elegantly variegated with 
pale red and white fafciae. 4. The hairy Tellina, of the Me- 
diterranean fea. 5. The larger hairy Tellina, of the ocean. 

6. The Canada Tellina. 7. The Tellina of the Azores 
ilhnds. 8. The great Newfoundland Tellina. 9, The fmall 
Canada Tellina. 10. The Saint Saviriiarv Tellina. This lafr. 
is often found polifhed m our cabinets, and then is very ele- 
gantly variegated with rofe-colour and a hi very white. Thefe 
are all the known Tellina, with equal extremities. 

But of thofe which have the two ends unlike, we have the 
following fpecies : 1. The reddifh-beaked Tellina, refembling 
a furgeon's forceps. . 2. The yellowiln forceps Tellina. 3. 
The Tellina of the fhape of a knife. 4. The long-beaked 
Tellina. 5. The rough Tellina, called the cat's-tongue Tel- 
lina. 6. The fafciated and radiated rofe-coloured Tellina. 

7. The orange-coloured Tellina, doubled on one fide, and 
dentated at the edge. 8. The leaf Tellina ; this greatly re- 
fembles the leaf of a tree. 9. The white granulated Tellina. 
10. The reddifh tranfverfely ftriated Tellina. ii. The flat- 
ted and truncated Tellina. 12. The violet Tellina, with a 
flriatcd apex. 13. The yellowifh Tellina, with a ftriated 
apex. 14. The reddifh Tellina ; this is an elegant {hell, 
though little variegated. Hift. Nat. Eclair, p. 326. 

The common fea Mufcle has, from its being always found 
fattened to the rocks, been fuppofed by many wholly incapable 
of progreflive motion ; but this is an erroneous opinion. It 
is a common practice in France at fuch feafons of the year 
as do not afford fun enough to make fait, to throw the com- 
mon fea Mufcles, which the fifhermen catch about the coafts, 
into the brine-pits. They have an opinion that this renders 
their flefh the more tender and delicate, as the rain which 
falls at thefe feafons makes the water of the pits much lefs 
fait than the common fea-water. The Mufcles are on this 
occafion thrown carelefsly in, in feveral different parts of the 
pits ; yet, at whatever diftances they have been thrown in, 
the fifhermen when they go to take them out, always find 
them in a clufter together ; and as there is no current of wa- 
ter in thefe places, nor any other power of motion which 
can have brought the Mufcles together, it feems very evident 
that they mutt voluntarily have marched from the places 
where they were at firff, to have met thus together. This 
progreflive motion is wholly performed by means of what 
v/c call the tongue of the Mufcle, from its fhape ; but, from 
its ufe in this cafe, appears rather to merit the name of a leg, 
or an arm, as by laying hold of any diftant fubftance, and 
then forcibly contracting itfelf again, it draws, along the whole 
body of the fifh ; the fame part, when it has moved the ani- 
mal to a proper place, ferves alfo to fix it there, being the 
organ by which it fpins the threads which we call its beard, 
by which it is held to a rock, or to another Mufcle. The 
motion of the Mufcle, by means of this part, is juft the fame 
with that of a man laid flat on his belly, who would draw 
himfelf along by laying hold of any thing with one hand, and 
then drawing himfelf to it. Mem. Acad. Par. 17 10. 
Mufcles arc well known to have a power of fattening them- 
felves very firmly either to ftones, or to one another's fhells, 
in a very ftrong and firm manner ; but the method of doing 
this was not well underftood, till the obfervations of the ac- 
curate Mr. Reaumur explained it. 

Every one who opens and examines a common Mufcle will 
find, that in the middle of the fifh there is placed a little 
blackifh or brownilh body refembling a tongue ; this in large 
Mufcles is near half an inch long, and a little more than a 
fixth of an inch in breadth, and is narrower at the origin than 
at the extremity ; from the root of this tongue, or that part 
of it which is fattened to the body of the fifh, there are pro- 



duced a great number of threads, which when fixed to any 
folid fubfiance hold the Mufcle firmly in its place: Thefe 
threads are ufually from an inch to two inches in length, and 
in thicknefs from that of a hair to that of a hog's brittle. 
They ifl'ue out of the fhell in that part where it naturally 
opens, and fix themfelves to any thing that lies in their way, 
to ftones, to fragments of fhells, or, which is the moft com- 
mon cafe, to the fhells of other Mufcles ; whence it happens 
that there arc ufually fuch large parcels of Mufcles found to- 
gether. Thefe threads are expanded on every fide, and are 
ufually very numerous, an hundred and fifty having been found 
iffuing from one fhell ; they ferve the office of fo many cables, 
and each pulling in its proper direction, they keep the Mu- 
fcle fixed againft any force that can be offered from whatever 
part it come. The filaments are well known to all who eat 
Mufcles, who ever carefully feparate them under the name of 
the beard ; and Mr. Reaumur has found, that while the ani- 
mal is living in the fea, if they are all torn away by any acci- 
dent the creature has a power of fubftituting others in their 
room : He found that if a quantity of Mufcles were detached 
from one another and put into a veffel of any kind, and in 
that plunged into the fea, they in a little time there fattened 
themfelves both to the fides of the veffel and to one another's 
fhells ; the extremity of each thread feemed in this cafe to 
ferve in the manner of a hand to feize upon any thing that it 
would fix to, and the other part which was flendercr and fmaller 
to do the office of an arm in conducting it. 
To know the manner ofthe Mufcle* s performing this operation, 
this diligent obferver put fome Mufcles into a veffel in his cham- 
ber, and covered them with fea-water ; he there faw that they 
foon began to open their fhells, and each put forth that little body 
before defcribed by its refemblance to a tongue, and at the 
root of which thefe threads grow ; they extended and fhort- 
ned this part feveral times, and thruft it out every way, often 
giving It not lefs than two inches in length, and trying before, 
behind, and on every fide with it, what were the proper 
places to fix their threads at : At the end of thefe trials they 
let it remain fixed for fome time on the fpot which they 
chofe for that purpofe, and then drawing it back into the 
fhell with great quicknefs, it was eafy to fee that they were 1 
then fattened by one of thefe threads to the fpot where it 
had before touched and remained fixed for a few minutes ; 
and in repeating this workmanfhip the threads are increafed 
in number one at every time, and being fixed in different 
places they fuftain the fifh at reft againft any common 
force. 

The feveral threads were found to be very different from one 
another, the new formed ones being ever whiter, moregloffy, 
and more tranfparent than the others ; and it appeared on a 
clofe examination, that it was not as might have been moft 
naturally fuppofed, the office of the tongue to convey the old 
threads one by one to the new places where they were now 
to be fixed, but that thefe in reality were now become ufe- 
lefs ; and that every thread we fee now formed, is a new one 
made at this time ; and in fine, that nature has given to fome 
fea-fifhes, as well as to many land-infects, a power of fpinning 
thefe threads for their neceffary ufes. And that Mufcles and 
the like fifh are under water, what caterpillars and fpiders 
are at land. To be well affured of this, however, Mr. 
Reaumur cut off all the beard or old threads of a Mufcle as 
-clofe as he could, without injuring the part, and the proof of 
the opinion of their fpinning new ones at pleafure was now 
brought to this eafy trial, whether thefe Mufcles fo deprived 
of their old ones could fix themfelves as foon as others which 
were pofTeffed of theirs, and could throw out their threads to 
as confiderable diftances. The experiment proved the truth 
of the conjecture, for thofe whofe beards or old threads were 
cut off, fixed themfelves as foon as thofe in which they were 
left, and fpread their threads to as great a diftance every 
way. 

When the mecbanifm of this manufacture was thus far under- 
ftood, it became a natural defire to enquire into the nature of 
the part by which it was performed : This has hitherto been 
mentioned under the name of the tongue, from its fhape ; 
but it is truly the arm of the fifh, and whenever it happens to be 
loofencd from its company, or fixed in a wrong place, it ferves 
the animal to drag its whole body fhell and all along, and to 
perform its feveral motions. It fixes itfelf to fome folid body, 
and then ftrongly contracting its length, the whole fifh mutt 
necefiarily follow it, and be pulled toward the place where it 
is fixed, This is an ufe however that this part is fo rarely 
put to, that it is not properly to be eftecmed a leg or an arm, 
for this j but, according to its more frequent employment, 
may much better be denominated the organ by which the 
threads are fpun. 

Though this body is flat in the manner of a tongue for the 
greater part of its length, it is however rounded or cylindric 
about the bafe or infertion, and it is much fmaller there than 
in any other part ; there are feveral mufcular ligaments faft- 
ned to it about the root or bafe, which hold it firmly againft 
the middle of the back of the fhell ; of thefe ligaments there 
are four, which are particularly obfervable, and which ferve to 
move the body in any direction. There runs all along this 
body a flit or crack, which pierces very deeply into its fub- 
ftance, 
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ifance, and divides it as it were into two longitudinal fec- 
tions ; this is properly a canal, and along this is thrown the 
liquor which ferves to form the threads ; and it is in this ca- 
nal or flit that thefe threads are moulded into their form. 
Externally, this appears only a fmall crack or flit, becaufe the 
two flefhy fecf ions of the parts almoft meet and cover it, but 
it is rounded and deep within, and is furrounded with cir- 
cular fibre:;. This canal is carried regularly on from the tip 
of the tongue, as it is called, to its bafe, where it becomes cy- 
lindric ; the cylinder in this part being no other than a clofe 
tube or pipe, in which this open canal terminates. The cy- 
lindric tube contains a round oblong body, of the nature of 
the threads, except that it is much larger - t and from the ex- 
tremity of this all the threads are produced, this ferving as a 
great cable to which all the other little cordages difperfed to- 
wards different parts, are fixed. The tube or pipe in which 
this large thread is lodged, feems the refervoir of the liquor 
of which the other threads are formed ; all its internal fur- 
face being furnifhed with glands for its iecrction. Mem. Acad. 
Par. 1711. 

The Mufcle, like many other fea-fifhes, abounds in this li- 
quor ; and if at any time one touch with a finger the bafe of 
this fpinning organ, one draws away with it a vifcous liquor 
in form of feveral threads, like thole of the caterpillar, fpider, 
and the other fpinning land-animals. The threads fix them- 
felves with equal cafe to the moft fmooth and gloffy, as to 
rougher bodies ; if the Mufcles are kept in glafs-jars of fea- 
water, they as firmly faften themfelves to the glafs as to any 
other body. 

Mufcles, be they ever fo young, have this property of 
fpinning j and by this means they faften themfelves in vaft 
numbers to any thing which they find in the fea. Mr. Reau- 
mur has feen them when as fmall as millet-feeds, fpin plenti- 
fully, though their threads proportioned to their own weight, 
are much finer and fmaller than thofe of larger Mufcles.. 
It is a queftion yet undetermined whether the Mufcle has a 
power of breaking, or otherwife getting rid of its threads, in 
order to its removing from the place where it is once fixed ; 
but it appears probable that they have not, and that they muft 
remain where they have once fastened themfelves, though their 
deftru&ion be the confequence of it. Mr. Reaumur tried this 
experiment in his jars, when they had well fixed themfelves 
to the fides of them, he poured off part of the falt-water, fo 
that it became the intereft of the fifh to leave their hold and 
go lower down, but they feemed to have no power to effccT: 
this, Mem. Acad, Par. 1711. 



The common Mufcle affords the curious obferver a very pleflf- 
ingohjeel: of examination by the microfcopc. The transparent 
membrane, which immediately appears on opening the fhell, 
mews the circulation of the blood for a long time together 
through an amazing number of vefiels. And Mr. Lewen- 
hoek, in feveral which he difie&ed, difcovered numbers of 
eggs or embryo Mufcles in the ovarium, appearing as plainly 
as if he had feen them by the naked eye, and all lying with 
their fharp ends fattened to the firing of veflels by which 
they received nourifhment. The minute eggs, or embryos, 
are by the parent placed in due order, and in a very clofe ar- 
rangement on the outfide of the {hell, where by means of a 
gluey matter they adhere very faff,, and continually increafe 
in fize and ftrength, till becoming perfect Mufcles they fall 
off and fhift for themfelves, leaving the holes where they 
were placed behind them. Baker's Microfcope, p. 242. 
This abundance of Mufcle (hells very plainly fhew when exa- 
mined by the microfcope, and fometimes they are in the num- 
ber of two or three thoufand on one {hell ; but it is not cer- 
tain that thefe have been all fixed there by the Mufcle within 5 
for thefe fifh ufually lying in great numbers near one another 
the embryos of one are often affixed to tlie fhell of another. 
The fringed edge of the Mufcle, which Mr. Lewenhock calls 
the beard, has in every the minuteft part of it fuch variety 
of motions as is unconcievable ; for being compofed of longifh, 
fibres, each fibre has on both fides a valt many moving par- 
ticles. LewenboeFs Arean. Nat. 

MYUTES Lapis, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome 
authors to a foflile body, part of an afteropodium which they 
have thought in fingle joints fome what refcmbled the ears of 
a moufe. See the article Asteropodium. 

MYXA, or Myxaria, in the materia medica, a name ufed 
by fome authors for the febeftens, a fort of plum of ./Egypt 
and Afia. J. Bauhin, V. 1. p. 198. See the article Se- 
eesten, Cycl 

MYXOLYDIAN, in antient mufic, the firfr fpecies of the 
diapafon. Seethe article Diapason. 

MYXON, in zoology, the name of a fifh of the mullet kind, 
called by others, Bacchus. 

It much refembles the common mullet ; but its head is lefs 
pointed, and its body is covered befide the (bales with a mu- 
cous matter. It has a remarkable irregularity in the manner 
of its fwimming- and looks red about the lips and covering; of 
the gills. Rwdikt. de Pifc. p. 683. See the article Mu- 
ch. 
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NABATH7EA filiqua, in the materia medica, a name given 
by the interpreters of Avifenna, and other of the Arabian 
phyficians, to the jembut, or aljembut, of thofe au- 
thors. 

It appears, from the accounts they have given us of this drug, 
that it was a long and flender pod, produced on a thorny tree. 
It has been generally fuppofed to be the fame wirh the carob, or 
filiqua dulci^ but very erroneoufiy. The fame authors who 
mention this aljembut, or Nabatbaa filiqua, mention that alfo 
under the name of thealuabati, or Syrian filiqua, as it is inter- 
preted. 

The Syrian filiqua, they fay, purges, and is good in colics. The 
J^abatbaan they recommend to us, as an aftringent in haemor- 
rhages. It is plainly to be inferred from this, that the Naba^ 
tbaa filiqua is different, in the greateft degree, from the Syrian 
pod, or carob fruit; and by its virtues, and the defcription they 
give us of the thorny tree which produces it, it feems very pro- 
bable that it was the pod of fome fpecies of the acacia. 
"What gives the greatefi: probability to this opinion is, that the 
fame authors have plainly, in other places, called the acacia by 
the common name of filiqua. Ifidore, explaining fome paf- 
fages of the old Roman authors on this fubjecl, fays, that the 
Ihrub filkon, which the Latins had improperly called filiqua, 
yields a fruit, the expreffed juice of which is the drug called 
acacia in the mops. 

The Arabian authors who mention this filiqua Nahatbcea, and 
call it z\(ofeucbi, and charnub feuchi, defcribe the fhrub which 
produces it, as being prickly, and rifing but a cubit high from 
the ground ; and, they add, that it had crooked, or falcated 
pods, which contained feeds, and a pulp very much refembling 
theothcryJ/^wi, which is the carob. Neophytus, and others, 
tell us, that the pods of the acacia were called by the Greeks 
cerati'on, as well as thole of the carob ; and the Arabians call the 
acacia, alcarad, a name plainly derived from this ceraiion of the 
Greeks. 

As therefore both the pods of the carob, or filiqua edulis, and 
thofe of the acacia were called by the fame names ceratia, &c. 
it is plain that when the authors before-mentioned defcribe two 
kinds of carob, or as they exprefs it ceratia, differing from one 
another, and pofleffmg, the one the virtues of the carob fruit, 
and the other of the acacia^ they mean the carob by the pur^inc 
fruit, and the acacia by the aftringent. 
NABCA, in botany, a name by which fome authors have called 
the tree more ufually defcribed under the name of cenoplia, or 
the great jujube tree. Cbabraus, p. 5 1. 
NABECH, in botany, the name given by the Arabian writers to 
the fruit of the tree fadar, which is the lotus of Diofcorides, and 
the acanthus of Virgil. The fruit of this, which is round, and 
like a cherry, only fmaller, was firft called by this name na- 
becb, or nabac, but afterwards the tree was alfo called by it. 
Seethe article Sadar. 
NABLUM, in Hebrew, nebel, an inftrument of mufic among the 
Hebrews. The Seventy, and the Vulgate, tranflate it fome- 
times by nablum^ and at other times by pfalterion, or lyra, or 
even ciibara. 

The nablum was a {fringed inftrument, very near of the form 
of a a, which was played upon by both hands, and with a 
kind of bow. See Calmet's differtation concerning the in- 
ftruments ofmufic of the antient Hebrews, prefixed to the fe- 
cond volume of his commentary upon the pfalms. Calmct, 
Diet. Bibl. 
f^ADIR-il-kifne, in the Turkifh offices, the fuperintendant over 

the wardrobe. Pocod's Egypt, p. 188. 
NjEVI (Cyd.) are excrefcences of flefh in various parts of the 
body, fuppofed to have been occafioned by frights, difappoint- 
ments, &c. of the mother, while the infant was in the womb, 
Thefe tumors arife in all parts of the body ; they are of all fi- 
gures, and of all fees, and are fomctimes of the common co- 
lour of the fkin, fometimes black, red, &c. Many of them, 
bothinfhape and colour, refemble fruits of feveral kinds, as 
mulberries, ftrawberries, and the like ; or animals, as mice, or 
. fpiders. 
They are to be removed, as warts, by ligature, cautery, or ex- 
tirpation with the knife. But if they have large veffcls near 
their roots, if they are irrongly fi xe d to the bone, or if they 
feemtohave a cancerous difpofttion, it is much beft for the 
turgeon to let them wholly alone ; and where they are feated 
in the neighbourhood of arteries, or large veins, if prefTed to 
extirpate them, he mould never be without cauteries, ftyptics, 
bandages, and other neceffary apparatus, in cafe of hemor- 
rhages. Heifer's Surgery, p. 323. 
NAGE1V1ULUS, in ichthyology, a name siven by fome of the 
^erman authors to the filh called by Willughby and others, 
a J*?"* ° r P ik *f**rcb. It is truly a fpecies of pearch, 
., and is dilhnguifhed from the common pearch, principally by 
Suppl. Vol. II. ' l J 7 



having two long teeth on each fide of the mouth. SeepERCA, 
NAJAS, in botany, the name given by Linnaeus to a genus 
of plants called by Vaillant and Micheli fiuvialis. The cha- 
racters are thefe: it produces male and female flowers di- 
ftinct. In the male flowers, the perianthium is compofed 
of one leaf of a cylindric figure, and truncated at the bafc, 
growing fmaller at the top, and having at the mouth two 
oppoflte fegments which bend backwards. The flower is 
compofed of only one petal, and is a tube of the length of 
the cup ; its verge is divided into four fegments, which are 
rolled backwards. There are no ftamina, but the middle of the 
flower produces one, oblong, erect anthera. In the female 
flower there is no cup, nor any petal, but a piftil whofe 
germen is of an oval figure, and terminates in a flender 
ftyle;_ the ftigmata are fimple ; the fruit is an oval capfule, 
containing one oblong oval feed. Linmsi Gen. PI. 443. Fail/. 
A. G. 1 719. T. 1. T. 2. Michel. 8. 

NAIL, (Cyd.) in the manege. The different pofition of the 
nails of the bridle, or left hand of the horfeman, gives the 
horfe a facility of changing hands, and forming his depar- 
ture, and flop ; by reafon that the motion of the bridle 
follows fuch a pofition of the nails. To give a horfe head, 
you muft turn the nails downwards. To turn the horfe to 
the right, you muft turn them upwards, moving your 
hand to the right. To change to the left you muft 
turn the nails down, and bear to the left. To flop the horfe 
you muft turn them upwards, and lift up, or raife your 
hand. 

Nails cftbe bumanbody. Dr. Pozzi endeavours to prove, that 
the nails grow out of the tendons, which are fpread upon the 
laft phalanx of the fingers and toes. See Unguis. 

NAKEDyiVi-, or leaf, among botanifts. See the articles Stalk, 
and Leaf. 

NAKIB, in the Oriental dignities, the name of an officer who is 
a deputy to the cadilifkier, or, as he may be called, the lord 
high chancellor of Egypt, appointed by the grand fignior. Po- 
w^'sEgypt, p. 170. 

NAKIR, a word ufed by fome medical writers to exprefs a vio- 
lent flatulence which paffes from one limb to another, and is 
alis-ays attended with pain. 

NAKLOUS, an Egyptian mufical inftrument, made like two 
plates of brafs, and of all fizes, from two inches to a foot in 
diameter; they hold them by ftrings fattened to their middles, 
and ftrike them together fo as to beat time. Tbey are ufed in 
the Coptic churches, and in the Mahometan proceflions. 
Powers Egypt, p. 186. 

NAL la appetla, in botany, a name ufed in the Hortus Malaba- 
ricus to exprefs an Indian fhrub, or tree, from the roots of 
which they obtain an oil of a gold yellow 'colour, and very a- 
greeable fmell, called appel oil. It is of a bitterifh and fharp 
tafte, and is in great eflecm among them in pains of the head. 
Hort. Malab. 

NAMANTIA, in ichthyology, a name given by the French to 
the manaii, or fea cow. 

NAME (Cyd.) — Generical Name. See Generical. 

NAMUR marbk, a name given by our artificers to a fpecies of 
black marble, which is very hard, and capable of a good polifh, 
but has no variegations of any other colour. It is common in 
Italy, France, and Germany, and is the fpecies called the Lu- 
cullean marble by the Romans. Hill's Hilf. Foff. p. 466. Sec 
Luculleum marmor. 

NAPELLUS (Cyd.) — This plant is poifonous in fome places, 
and innocent in others. Its mortal quality increafes with the 
heat of the climate, and goes off where that is fmall. In the 
fouth of France, it is a fatal po'tfon j in Bretany, they find the 
roots inoffenfive to the moft tender conftitutions ; and farther 
north, they eat the leaves among their fallad herbs, to get them 
an appetite, and find them a fafe and wholefome food. Defian- 
des Tr. Phyf. 

It is faid the napdlus may be fo corrected by volatile fait of tar- 
tar, as to become innocent. Jtoyte's Works, Abr.Vol. [. p. 60. 
Dr. Hill makes the mpelius a fpecies of aconite. Hill's Nat, 
Hift. Vol. 2. p. 483. 

NAPESCA, a name given by fome to a fpecies of jujube. 

NAPHA, a name given by many of the writers in pharmacy to 
1 orange-flower u ater. 

, NAPHTHA, (Cyd.) in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of 
fluid foffils, the charafters, of which are, that they are of athiu 
confifience, bright and pellucid, of a ftrong fmell, very readily 
inflammable, and, when pure, burning away, without leaving 
any refiduum. 

Of this genus there are only two fpecies, the one commonly 
known by the name of naphtha, the other by that of petroleum. 
The firft is a pure and clear mineral fluid, of a much thinner 
confiftence than any of the expreffed oils of vegetables; and 
A a fome- 
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romething thicker than the finer of the diftilled ones ; it is of a 
pale yellow, with a, faint caft of hrov/n among it, and is, in- 
deed, of the very colour of the common brown amber ufed by 
the apothecaries. It is of a brifk, penetrating fmell, fomething 
like that of the chemical oil of amber, but not fo offenfive. It 
is extremely inflammable, and is found floating on the waters 
of certain fprihgs which break out at the fides of hills in Per- 
fia, Tartary, China, and other parts of the eaft. It feems very 
practicable, by means of this mineral fluid, and a proper acid, 
to make a fort of artificial amber, this being only a fort of fluid 
' amber. 
The fecond kind, commonly known by the name of petroleum ■ 
is a thin, fubtlc, and penetrating fluid, much thinner than the 
yellow naphtha, and as fine as the clearefr. diftilled oils of vege- 
tables. It is of a very ftrong and penetrating fmell ; and is of 
various colours. It is naturally of a clear, fine, and bright 
white, and nearly as pellucid as the pureft fpring water; but 
it Is more frequently found brown, redifh, or blackifh. It is 
produced in almoff. all parts of the world : England, France, 
and Germany, afford it in many places, but it is moft plenti- 
fully found in Italy. Hill's Hift. of Foff. p. 4 1 9, feq. 
Naphtha has much the fame medical virtues with petroleum, 
only in a more remifs degree. In Perfia, it is ufed externally 
on many occafions, and alfo given inwardly in colics, a few 
drops being the dofe. See Petroleum. 

NAPLES yellow, the common name in the colour fhops of Lon- 
don, and among our painters, for the ochre called gialloiino. 
SeeGiALLOLiNo. 

NAPUS, navew, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are the fame with thole of the turnep, and 
which fcarce deferves to be made a different genus from it, dif- 
fering only in its general figure. 

The fpecies ofnavnu enumerated bv Mr.Tournefort arethefe: 
1. The white-rooted, manured navew. 2, The yellow -rooted, 
manured navetu. 3. The black-rooted, manured navtw. 4. 
The large!!- rooted, manured navew. And, 5. The wild na- 
vew. "TouruAnft. p. 229. 

The feeds of napus are roundifb, of a blackifh colour, and of 
an acrid and biting tafte. They are accounted deterfive, in- 
iicive, aperitive, and digeftive, and laid to be good in malignant 
fevers, and the fmall pox, and are an ingredient in the Venice 
treacle. The root of the plant is laid to he alfo good in coughs, 
affhmas, and confumptions. 

Nape oil is made from the feed of the napus Jylvejlris Lobelii, of- 
ten called navette, and the oil navctta oil. Lemerys Hift. of 
Drugs. See Navette. 

Napus, in natural hiftory, a name given to a fpecies of valuta, 
approaching to the nature of the famous admiral fhell, and 
more commonly known by the name of the falfe admiral, or 
bajiard admiral. See Admiral. 

NAPUT, in botany, the name given by the Norwegians to a 
plant whofe root is an excellent remedy for the colic. It grows 
plentifully in thenorthern parts of Norway, and is the conftant 
remedy ufed by the miners for their colics, which are particu- 
larly fevere. The tafte is faid to be agreeable, being at firff. 

. "chewing fomewhat like a radifh, but afterwards having the fla- 
vour of the garden angelica. Phil. Tranf N° 1 14. 

NARCAPHTHON, in the materia medica, the name given by 
many to the bark called cajcarilla. 

NARCE, myw, a torpor, ftupor, or dullnefs of fenfation ; ufed 
either for a natural ftupidity, or for that ftupefaction of the 
feufes brought on by medicines, to alleviate the violenceof pains. 

NARCISSITES, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome au- 
thors to a fpecies of ajleropodium from its fuppofed refemblance 
to the flowers of the narciffus; others have called fame of the 
coralloide fungufes by that name, and others a fpecies of echi- 
Jiitcs of the pileated kind. 

. It is, however, a name that none of them have any title to, fince 
the refemblance will appear very fmall when nicely confidered. 

NARCISSOLEUCOltJM, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : the flower is of the 
liliaceous kind, and is compofed of fix petals, fometimes equal, 

- fometimes irregular in fize, and is pendulous, and of a fome- 
what belhfafhioned form. The cup of the flower becomes fi- 
nally a fruit of a roundifb. figure, divided into three cells, and 
containing rowndifh feeds; to^this alfo it is to be added, that 
the root is bulbous. 

The fpecies of narciffoleucoium enumerated by Mr.Tournefort, 
arethefe: 1. The common nardjjokucoium. 2. The nar- 
c'ljbteucoium with a white expanded flower. 3. The many- 
flowered, late, meadow narciffoleucoium. 4. The double, ma- 
ny-flowered, meadow narciffoleucoium. 5. The greater, tri- 
foliate riaraj/ileucoium. 6. The leffer, trifoliate narciffleucoi- 
um. 7- The blue-flowered, trifoliate narciffoleucoium. 8. The 
broad leaved, autumnal narcijjolcucoium. 9. The capillaceous- 
leaved, autumnal narciffoleucoium. 10. The capillaccous- 
leaved, vernal narcijjoleucoium. Tourn. Inft. p. 387. 

NARCISSUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe : the flower is liliaceous, con- 
futing of one leaf made in a bell-like fliapc, and divided at the 
edge into fix fegments, furrounding its middle in manner of a 
crown. The cup grows out of a membranaceous hufk, and 
becomes at length a longifh, or roundifb. fruit, fomewhat ap- 
pioaching to a trigonal form ; and opening, fhews itfelf to be 



compofed of three cells, which ufually contain roundifh fee<k 
See Tab. 1. of Botany, Clafs 9. 

The fpecies of narciffus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort arc 
thefe: 1. The great, pale-flowered narcijjus, with hoary 
leaves. 2. The great, blueifh., white -flowered narciff<$, with 
a deep, yellow, circle. 3. The white-flowered, fcented nar- 
ciffus, with the circle of the flower yellow. 4. The fnow 
white, fweet-fcented narciffus, with a red circle. 5. The white 
narciffus, with a yellow circle. 6. The great, white, fweet- 
fcented nardjjui. 7. The great, white, onvn'tA narciffus. 8. 
The middle, white, oriental narcijjus. 9. The white, oriental 
narciffus, with a ftarry cup, 10. The great, plain, white nar- 
cijjus. 1 1. Thelcffcr, plain, white narcijjus. 1 2. The fnow- 
white narcijjus. 13. The fmall-flowered, white narcijjus, 
with the fmell of jafmine. 14. The great, white, oriental 
narciffus, with a yellow cup. 15. The middle, white, ori- 
ental narcijjus, with a yellow cup. 16. The leffer, white, 
oriental narciffus, with a yellow cup. 17. The white, ori- 
ental narcijjus, with a yellow, double cup. 18. The ori- 
ental narcijjus, with a round, gold, yellow cup. 19. The 
pale-flowered narcijjus, with a fafrron-coloured middle. 20. 
The pale-flowered narcijjus, with a gold, yellow middle. 
21. The many-flowered, white narcijjus, with a deep, yel- 
low circle. 22. The narcijjus, with a purple middle. 23. 
The pale-flowered nareffm, with a faffVon-coioured middle. 

24. The pale-flowered narcijjus, with a gold, yellow circle. 

25. The white narcijjus, with reflex leaves, and a fhort, gold 
yellow cup. 26. The elegant narcijjus, with double flow- 
ers, variegated with yellow, and faffron colour. 27. The 
ftrong- fcented, full-flowered narcijjus, with a yellow middle. 

28. The very large flowered narcijjus, with a yellow middle. 

29. The fnow white, fine fcented narciffw, with a yellow 
cup. 30. The many-flowered, African, yellow narcijjus. 
31. The many-flowered, Portugal, yellow narcijjus. 32. 
The great, many-flowered, Conftantinople narcijjus, with 
double, greyifh, white flowers. 33. The yellow, Conftan- 
tinople narcijjus. 34. The narrow-leaved, all-yellow nar- 
c 'ff us > 35- The narrow-leaved, yellow narcijjus, with a large 
cup. 36. The great, white-flowered, narrow-leaved narcij- 
jus. 37. The fmallcr, white-flowered, narrow-leaved nar- 
ciffus. 38. The pale-flowered, narrow-leaved narciffus, with 
a deep, yellow cup. 39, The little, white narcijjus, with 
a beautiful, purple border. 4c. The grahy-Ieaved narcijjus^ 
with a deep yellow middle. 41. The rufh-leaved narcijjus, 
with yellow flowers, and long cups. 42. The fmaller, 
yellow- flowered, ruih-leaved narcijjus. 43. The rufh-leaved 
narcijjus, with yellow, variegated flowers. 44. The rufh- 
leaved narcijjus, with a pale flower, and a deep yellow cup. 
45. The rufh-/eaved narcijjus, with a round, rofe-Iike flow- 
er. 46. The plain, white flowered, rufh leaved narciffus. 
47. The rufh-leaved narcijjus, with twifted leaves, and with 
white flowers, and yellow cups. 48. The white, autumnal 
narcijjus. 49. The fmalleft, white, autumnal narcijjus. 50. 
The great, white flowered,, broad-leaved narcijjus, with a 
Ihort, yellow cup. 51. The broad-leaved, pale-flowered nar- 
cijjus, with a large, gold-coloured cup, and a ftriated ftalk. 
52. The broad-leaved narcijjus, with large, pale-coloured 
flowers, and a yellow cup. 53. The middle, white narcij- 
jus, with a fhort, yellow cup. 54. The great, pale, yellow 

narciffus. 55. The yellowifh narciffus, with an hexangular 
tube. 56. The yellow narciffus* with a round tube. 57. 
The white narciffus, with a yellow tube. 5^. The white 
narcijjus, with a yellow cup, and with the fmell of the 
mufcari. 59. The white narciffus, with an oblong, yellow 
cup. 60. The wild, pale-ftYwered narciffus, with a yellow 
cup. 61. The great, all-yellow narciffus, with a very long 
cup. 62. The plain, yellow narciffus, with the leaves of 
the flower bent back. 63, The fmall, plain, yellow narciffus. 
64. The white narciffus, with a yellow cup. 65. The white 
narciffus, with a yellow fimbria. 66. The fmall, creeping, 
yellow narcijjus. 67. The white, narrow-leaved narciffu^ 
with an oblong cup, and a depending flower. 68. The 
mountain, rufh-leaved narcijjus, with a yellow cup. 69. Th& 
mountain narciffus, with a fimbriated flower. 70. The fmalleft, 
white, mountain, ruftiy- leaved nareffus. 71. The moun- 
tain, rufhy-leaved narciffus, with a gold, yellow cup. 72. 
The coronated, mountain narciffus. 73. The double-flow- 
ered, oriental narciffus, with yeliowifh, white flowers. 74. 
The broad-leaved, white narciffus, with the yellow middle. 
75. The white narciffw, with a double yellow corona. 76. 
The double, plain, yellow narcijjus. 77. The double, pur- 
ple-middled narcijjus. 78. The double, fnow- white narciffus. 
79. The Virginian, double, white narciffus. 80. The dou- 
ble, yellow, wild r.ardffus, without a cup. 8r. 1 he dou- 
ble narcijjus, with variegated flowers. 82. The yellow, 
wild narcijju<, with a double, or triple, yellow tube. 8?. 
The paler, yellow, wild narcij/in, with a triple tube. 84. 
The yellow narciffus, with a divided tube. 85. The double, 
yellow, broad-leaved narcijjus, 86. The double, anemone- 
like, gold -yellow, rufh-leaved narcijjus. 87. The gold- 
yellow, double narcijjus. 88. The fea narciffus, called by 
many the little, white Jquill. 89. The purple-flowered, 
fea narciffus, 90. The liliaceous narcijjus. 91. The white- 
flowered, fpring, American nsrctijiis, 92. The American 
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narciffus, with double white flowers, fmelling like ba'fam of 
Peru. 93. The white narcijfm of Ceylon, with a hexangular 
fweet-fccnted flower. Team. Inft. p. 3i3» *" et l- 
NARCOS, m ichthyology, a name given by Joannes Cuba, and 
oth?r writers, to the torpedo or cramp-fifli ; a fpecies of rata, 
diftinguifhed by Artedi by the name of the rata iota /avis, the 
wholly fmooth raia. 
NARCOSIS, a ftupefaition or intenfible ftate, whether brought 

on by medicines, or happening from natural caufes. 
NARD1NUM ungucntum, ointment of fpikenard, an ointment 
greatly celebrated among the antient writers in medicine. It 
teems to have been varioufly prepared, but always with a great 
number of aromatic ingredients, and always with fpikenard 
for the bafis. 

Diofcorides fays, that the malabathrum, or Indian leaf, was 
Sometimes an ingredient in it, but that it was alfo fometimes 
1 made without it. It was generally, however, mix'd with the 
oleum balaninum, or amphacinum, infpiflated with an addition of 
fchamanth ; and to increafe its fragrancy there were added, 
coftus, arnomum, myrrh, and balm of Gilead. 
The fineft was accounted that which was of a thin confidence, 
and very fragrant fmell. It was faid to be attenuating and 
deterfive, but fomewhat acrimonious ; and was fometimes, for 
particular ufes, reduced to a folid confiftence with refin. Dio- 
fcorides, 1. l. c. 35. 
NARDUS, in the Linnaean fyftem of botany, the name of a 
diftinct: genus of plants of the grafs kind, the d ill ingu idling 
characters of which are, that there is no calyx ; that the flow- 
er is compofed of two valves ; the exterior is very flender, 
oblong, and ends in a beard or awn, and in fome fort receives 
the other into a cavity in its fore part : the interior is fmall and 
ftrait, and is terminated by a much fhorter awn. The ftami- 
na are three capillary filaments, fhorter than the flower : the 
anthers are oblong : the germen of the piftillum is oblong : 
the ftyles are two in number, capillary, and reflex and downy : 
the ftigmata are fimple. The flower continues firmly attached 
to the teed. The teed is fingle, long, ftrait, pointed at both 
ends, and narrower in its upper than in its under part. L'umai 
Gen. Plant, p. 19. See Spikenard, Cycl. 
Nardus rujllca, in botany, a name attributed by fome authors 
to the afarabacca, and by others to the baccharis rmnfpelienfiwiu 
Dak, Pharm. p. 79. 
NARES pijeium. The ncftrih in fifh are placed fo very varioufly, 
and have fo many differences in number, figure, fituation and 
proportion, that they make a very eflential feries of character?, 
for the diftinguifhing the genera and fpecies one from another. 
In regard to number ; 1. Some fifh have them not at all, as the 
petromyzum. z. Many fifh have one nojlril on each fide, 
placed in the manner of thofe of birds and quadrupeds, as the 
chonepterus, &c. 3. Many have them placed two on each 
fide, as the cyprini, percse, &c. 

In regard to figure, they are, 1. In fome round, as all four are 
in the gadi, and the two anterior ones in the conger, mackrell, 
&c. 2. Some are oval, as the pofterior pair in the conger, 
&c. and, 3. Many are oblong. 

As to their fituation, they alio differ much : 1 . Some are placed 
very near the fnout or roftrum, as the clupese ; and the anterior 
tubulofe foramina, in the conger or tea eel, are alfo of this 
kind, 2. In many kinds of fifh they are placed near the eyes, 
as in the pike, the pearch, and the like : and, 3, In fome they 
are placed as it were at a middle diftance between the eyea and 
the end of the fnout, as in the ammodytas or fand eels, &c. 
The nares of fifh differ alfo in proportion : in thofe fifties 
which have two pairs of thefe holes, they are, I. In fome ve- 
ry near one another, fo as almoft to touch : they are thus 
placed in the cyprinus and clupese, &c. 2. They are placed 
at great diftauces, which is the cafe in the conger, the pearch, 
and many others. According to thefe variations, the nojlrils, 
tho' a part in general very little attended to, yet become of 
notable ufe in the diftinguifliing the fpecies. Jrtedi's Ichthyol. 
NARIFUSORIA, a name given by authors tofuch medicines as 
were meant to be inftilled into the noftrils, for diforders of 
the head and eyes. 
NARINARI, the firafilian name of a fifh of the aquih marina 
kind, called by the Dutch pi iljlert mdfcicle. 
It is very Urge and flat, and the figure of its body is nearly 
triangular, its fides or wings being very broad, and larger. 
The head is very large, and has a furrow down its middle : 
the mouth is fomewhat triangular, but rounded at the corners. 
It has no teeth ; but in the place of them, has a bone in the 
under part of its mouth, in the fhape of a tongue, of four fin- 
gers long, and a finger and half broad, and a fmaller bone of 
the fame fhape in the upper part : between thefe it crufhes its 
prey. The under bone confifts of feventeen fmall pieces, of 
the figure of the letter V. Thefe are hard and firm, and are 
field together by cartilages, and under them arc the fame num- 
ber of others, much more foft and fpungy. The upper bone 
confifts of fourteen pieces, which are each in like manner 
double, and joined to one another by cartilages. The body 
is ufually a foot and a half long, and the tail four foot. Its 
flefh is finely flavoured. Marggrave Hid. Braf. p. 119. 
The bones of this and the like fifh's mouths, arc the foflile 
filiqiiejira. 
NAR1S est emits alius, in anatomy, a name given by Riolanus to 
one of the muteles of the note, the ufe of which, he fays, is 



to dilate the ala of the note, witlioiit any elevation of the hofe 
ittelf. It is called by Albmus the compreffor nan's, and by 
Winflow the tranfverjalis, or inferior naft. Cowper calls it the 
elevator aUc naft, and Sajitor'mi the tranfuerfus naft, 

NARONICjE radix, .in the materia medica, a name given by 
fome authors to the iris root. Ger, Emac Ihd. 2. See Iris; 

NARROW, in the manege. A horte is faid to narrow, when 
he does not take ground enough, dr does not bear far enough 
out to the one hand or to the other. If your horte narrows^ 
you muft affift him with the infide rein, that is, you muff, car- 
ry your hand to the outfide, and prefs him forward upon 
ftraight lines with the calves of your legs. 

Narrow is alfo a term among bowlers. See Bowling. 

NARWAL, a name given to a fifh of the whale kind, morefrc- 
See Unicorn. 



quently called the fa-unicorn. 

NASAMMONITES, in natural hiftory, a name given by the 

antientsto a ftone, which Pliny defcribes to have been of a 

blood colour, variegated with veins of black. We know no 

ftone which anfwers to this character at prcfent, unlefs it be 

fome of the agates, in a variegated ftate. 

NASCALE, a fort of peflary, made of woo', cotton^ or the" 

like, and introduced into the vagina, after being impregnated 

with proper ingredients. 

NASDA, a word uted by fome medical writers for naphtha, and 

teemingly a corruption of that word. 
NAS1TAS, a word uted by fome authors to cxprefs a fpeikin^ 

thro' the note. 
NASTOS, in botany, a name by which Clufius and fome other 
authors have called the reed* of which the common walking 
canes are made, which is the aruv.do farcla of other writers^ 
Ger. Herb. p. 34. 
NASTURTIUM, creffes, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe; the flower' confifts 
of four leaves, and is of the cruciform kind : the piftil arites 
from the cup, and becomes a roundifh flatted fruit, divided by 
an intermediate membrane into two cells, and contjining 
ufually a number of flat feeds. To thefe marks it is to be add- 
ed, that the leaves of the nafturtiums are divided and cut into 
tegmenta, by which it is at fight diftinguifhed from the thlafdi. 
The fpecies of naflurtium enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
are thefe: 1. The common garden crefs. 2. The curled- 
leav'd garden crefs. 3. The narrow-leav'd garden crefs, with 
more curled leaves. 4. The broad-leav'd garden crefs. ;. The 
wild crefs, called by fome the umbellated thlafpi. 6. The 
lefTer-podded wild crefs, with finely-divided leaves. 7. The 
wild crefs, with extremely fine divided leaves. 8. The orien- 
tal naflurtium, with the lower leaves like thofe of yarrow^ and 
the upper ones like thofe of thorough wax. 9. The wild crefs 
with criftated pods. 10. The alpine crefs, with finely-divided 
leaves. 1 1 . The little fpring crefs, called by fome the rock 
cardamine. 1 2. The little rock crefs, with leaves' like thote of 
fliepherd's purte. 1 3. The fmall procumbent fpring naflur- 
tium: and, 14. The little fpring najlurtium, with leaves only 
at the root. Tourn. Inft. p. 213. 

IVater-crejfes are frequently eaten in fpring as a fallad. The 
whole plant is of a very acrid tafte, and is a powerful attenuant 
and refolvent. It is recommended as a kind of fpecific in the. 
fcurvy, and is eaten in great quantities by many with that in- 
tent. It is good againlt all obftructions of the.viteera, and 
confequently in jaundices, and other chronic difeates. It is 
alfo a powerful diuretic and promoter of the mentes. People 
have pretended to preterve the virtues of this plant in waters, 
fyrups, and conferves; but the beft way of takirto- it is either 
to eat it as a fallad, or to drink its exprefll-d juice firfgly, or 
mixed with that of the other antiteorbutic plants, as "brook- 
lime, &c. which is often done. 
NASUS, in zoologv, the name of a frefh-water fifh, common 
in the Rhine, the Danube, and moft of the large rivers iri 
Germany, tho' unknown in England, and called" by different 
authors thejifnus, favctta, and platyrynchos . 
Its general fize is between fix and twelve inches in length. In 
fhape and colour it much retembles our chub, its belly and 
fides are of a filvery white, and the belly fins and the lower 
half of the tail are often a little reddifh : its head is fmall, and 
has a black fpot on its hinder part ; its belly is flat^ and fome- 
what broad, and its teales large; and its fnout or note ftand 
out beyond the mouthy which is a Angularity, and from which 
it had its name. Its mouth is very fmall; it has no teeth, 
and its fkull is pellucid. It is a loote and _infip id -tailed fifh 
and very full of bones. They fpawn in May, at which time 
the males are rougher than at any other teafon, and have their 
heads fpecklcd with white fpots, like the Englifh rudd. At this 
time alfo they fwim together in immenfefhoals, and thefiiher- 
men have fometimes caught two or three thoufand of them 
in onenight. l^illughbys Hift. Pile. p. 25 \. 
NAT ANT leaf, among botanifts. See Leaf. 
NATATIO,/7wW«/?;£-, in ichthyology. The fwimnwg of fifties 
in general is greatly afhfted by their air bladder. Thofe kinds 
which have not this bladder,cithcr have regular lungs, and con- 
tain air in them, as is the cafe in the cetaceous fifties ; or they 
have remarkably thin andflat bodies, as the rays and thornbacks 
and thepleuronecli; dr rcniarkably long and flexous ones, as 
the petromyza ; and by thefe means are capable of eafy flextious 
motions, which, with the help of the fins, thruft them any Way 
at pieafure ; tho' their bodiqs are not ib nicely pois'd, as to th'e 
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weight of the water, as thofeof fuch fifb as have the afiiftance 
of thcfe air-vcffels. It has been fuppofed by fome, that the 
motion of fifli in the water depended principally upon the 
peroral fins, hut this is eafdy proved falie by experiment ; for 
if the pectoral fins of a fifli are cut off,- and it be again put 
into the water, it will he found to move forward or fideways, 
upward or downward, as well as it did when it bad them on. 
If a fifli he carefully obftiv'd, while jwimming in a balm of 
clear water, it will be found not to keep thefe pectoral fins 
conftantly expanded, but only to open them at fuch times as 
it would flop or change its courfe, this teeming to be their 
principal, if not their only ufe. The pectoral and ventral 
fins, in the common fifties of the cathetoplateous orcomprefled 
form, ferve in the fame manner in the keeping the fiih Hill, 
and ferve in fcarce any other motion than that toward the bot- 
tom : fo that this motion of the fifh, which has been generally 
attributed to their fins, is almoft wholly owing to their mufcles, 
and to the equipoife of their air-bladder. That the ufe of the 
peaoral and ventral fins is to keep the fifh fteady and upright 
in the water, is evident from the confequences of their Lis : 
if they are cutoff, and the fifh put again into the water, it 
cannot continue in its erect natural pofture, but ftaggers about, 
and rolls from fide to fide. The fins of the back and anus are 
alfo of great ufe to the keeping the creature in its natural po- 
fition, as is eafily feen by cutting them off, and obferving the 
motions of the nfh afterwards. 

Tho' a great deal depends on the motion of the mufcles of 
the feveral parts of the body in the jwimming of die fifh, yet 
the tail, and thofe "mufcles which move the lower part of the 
body, to which it is affixed, are the great inftrumeuts by 
. which their fwift motions in the water are performed. The 
moving the tail, and that part of the body to which it adheres, 
backward and forward, or fideways any one way, throws the 
whole body of the fifli ftrongly the contrary way ; and even in 
jwimming ftrait forward, the motion and direction are both 
greatly affiftcd by the vibrations of this part, as may be expe- 
rienced in the motion of a boat, which when impelled for- 
ward, may be firmly guided by means of an oar held out at its 
ftern, and moved in the water as occafion directs. The dorfal 
mufcles, and thofe of the lower part of the body between the 
anus and tail, are the principal that are ufed in the motion of 
this part, and thefe are therefore the moft ufeful to the fifh in 
jwimming. The mufcles of the belly feem to have their prin- 
cipal ufe in the contracting the belly and. the air-bladder. They 
have been fuppofed of ufe to move the belly fins ; but there are 
too many of them for fuch a purpofe, and thcfe fins have each 
its peculiar mufcle fully fufficient to the bufinefs. The ufe of 
the tail in jwimming is eafily feen, by cutting it off, and com- 
mitting the nfh to the water without it, in which cafe it is a 
moft helplcfs creature. See Ai R-biadder. 
NAT1VO habendo, inlaw, a writ directed to the flier iff, for a 
lord who claimed inheritance in any villain, when his villain 
was run away from him, for the apprehending and reftoring 
him to the lord. Terms of Law. 
NATIX, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome old writers 

to the nerita. 
NATRIX, in botany, the name given by Rivinus to a genus of 
plants, nearly allied to the anonis, and comprehended with it 
in one genus by Linnseus, under the name of anonis. Rhin. 
vol. 4. p. 82. Sec jXkst -barrow. 
Natrix, in zoology, the name of the common or water fnake, 
called alfo terquata, from the ring about its neck. It is much 
longer and larger than the viper, and is no water animal, pro- 
perly fpeaking, but a land one, which being able to fwim very 
well, often takes the water to hunt about for frogs, which are 
its principal food. It grows to be much longer and larger than 
■ the viper, and does not bring forth live young ones, but great 
numbers of eggs, which it lays in dunghills, to be hatched by 
the warmth of the place, or by the heat of the fun. 
It is very common in bufhy places, and near waters, and in 
winter finds holes in the banks of ditches, or about the roots 
of trees, where it lies torpid the whole winter. It has no 
poifon, and may be fafely taken up and played with, never fo 
much as attempting to bite. It feeds on many fmall infects, 
fometimes on vegetable fubftances, and oftener on frogs, 
mice, &c„ 

Its back is of a fort of dufky earth colour, and its belly varie- 
gated with black and a bluifti white, but near the head almoft 
wholly white, having only a few fmall fpots of black at the 
fides, the colour growing darker toward the end of the tail ; 
and near the end, the middle part of all the fcales are black, 
and their extremities only of a bkiiih white; the whole belly 
- is covered with long parallel fcales, placed tranfverfely. the 
back and fides are covered with fmall fcales;, and are variepatcd 
with feveral ftrcks and fpots of black: there are more than 
eighty tranfverfe black lines running from the back to the 
fides ; and befide thefe, two other rows of fmaller, in form of 
fpots, near the middle of the back. The head is covered 
with large fcales of a dufkier colour than thofe of the reft of 
the body, and the upper jaw is white on each fide, with four 
or five flight lines of black running acrofs it. Its chain is 
yellow, and is compofed of two large fpots of that colour, 
placed one on each fide of the neck, or at each angle of the 
jaws, between which is - placed a large triangular fpot of a deep 
6 



black, with its top directed toward the tail. It has none of 
thofe long canine teeth of the viper and other poifonous fer- 
pents, by means of which the poifon is conve\ed into the ' 
wound, but only* two rows of fmall ferrated teeth, deftined 
by nature for no other ufe than eating its food. 
It may not bejudged improper to have been thus particular in 
the defcription of this fpecies, as it is well to know what of 
the fnake kind are, and what are not to be feared ; and as the 
'apothecaries and others, for want of thefe characters, often 
buy this common iiiake under the name of the viper. Rays 
Syn. Anim. p. 335, 336. 
NAIRUJVI, or Natron, (CycL) in natural hiftory, the name 
of the nitre of the antients. 

There have been various opinions about the natrum of the an- 
tients, and fome have been of opinion, that our fait petre or 
nitre was the fame fubfbnce; but this has been always dif- 
countenauced by the more judicious. Dr. Hill, who had met 
with a fait from the fame p.rt of the world whence the an- 
tients had their natrum, and which anfwered to all the cha- 
racters they have given of it, defines it to be a fait found 
fometimes pure, and fometimes fouled with earth, fermenting 
with acids, and forming flat oblong cryftaUizatlons, with four 
unequal fides, and two truncated ends'. Thefe were the cha- 
racters of that fait, and thefe perfectly agree with the accounts 
we have of nitre in the earlielt age;;, tho' we have none fuf- 
ficiently accurate to take them all in. And whatever may have 
been the opinion of fome, that the natrum or nitre of the 
Hebrews was very early luff, a careful examination of the an- 
tients proves the contrary, and that this very fait was the nitre 
both erf the Greeks and Romans, the nitrum and aphrouiirum 
of Diofcorides, and the nitrum of Pliny. It is found in broad 
and flat mafies of various fizes, but ufually fmall, and when 
broken, are found to be compefed of fofciculi or bundles of 
fmall fibres, of an oblong and flatted figure, and laid but 
loofely together. 

It is naturally of a dufky white ; but is fometimes found of a 
brown colour, and fometimes of a fine deep red. This is its 
pureft ftate ;. but befide this, it is frequently found in form of 
powder mixed with dirt, and rifing in little hillocks on the 
furface of the ground, it is of an acrimonious pungent tafte, 
and is more like the alkaline falts produced by burning vege- 
tables, than any of the native falts. It difiblves in a very 
fmall quantity of water, and ferments violently with aqua- 
fortis, or any other weaker acid menltruum. 
It is found in great plenty in Study, a province in the inner 
part of Alia, and in many other parts of the eaft, and might 
be had in any quantities. Perhaps it would be worth confider- 
mg as a branch of commerce, as it would fupply the place of 
pot-afhes in the making foap and giafs, as the fame author has 
tried. 

The characters recorded of the nitre of the antients are, 1 . That 
it would ferment with vinegar ; and, 2. That it had an abfter- 
five quality, Thefe we have from the fcriptures : and the reft 
were, that it was of an acid tafte ; that it was found native in 
the eaftern parts of the world ; that it ferved in the place of 
foap, and that with fand it would make glafs. All thefe pro- 
perties this fait has; and it may be added, that no other native 
fait has them ftiU's iHiffc of Foil', p. 386 10389. 
It is a very remarkable property of this fait, that tho' in itfelf 
an alkali, and fermenting very violently with acids in its na- 
tive dry ftate, yet in folution it does not ferment with them 
at all. If indeed oil of vitriol, or fome other acid, be added 
to the folution of t.atrum while turbid, that is, while fome 
of the particles of the fait remain yet whole in it, the two 
liquors will ferment violently; but if the folution be let by till 
wholly clear, the fame acid will caufe no effervefcence in it ; 
but the fame folution, evaporated to a third part, will again fer- 
ment with that or any other acid, the particles of the fait at 
that time being got together again, and meeting the acid as 
in their folid form. 

This fait contains a volatile alkali, abforbed from the air, and 
embodied in it. Its other principle feems a marine fait, which 
it may receive either from the earth, or from fait fprings 
or fea water, according to the different places where it is 
found. 

Pliny tells us, that the natrum of Egypt was only found to be 
produced at thofe times of the year w r hen the dews fell. And 
iVl. de la Chambrc affirms, that in Egypt, three or four days 
before the Nile begins to overflow, there always falls a certain 
dew, which has a fermenting quality, and will leaven dough 
expofed to the air. At the time of the falling of this dew, 
the natrum pits grow full of that fait : and Vanflebius, Sands, 
and many others, join in affirming, that at this time the air 
becomes greatly more healthy; and tho' before the falling of 
this dew, or the inundation of the Nile, people die of the 
plague to the number of five hundred in a day in Grand Cairo, 
after this not one dies of that difeafe. It is eafily feen, that 
the overflowing of the Nile does not produce this' effect, but 
the dews and air, which at that time are full of that volatile 
alkali, which is one of the principles of thenatrum. People 
who have preferved fpecimens of the natrum have alfo ob- 
ferved, that they would grow much heavier on being expofed 
to the air at the time of the overflowing of the Nile. Phil. 
Tranf. N° 160. 
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NATURAL (Cy.l.)— Natural Ufiary. The natural hficr 1 } 
only of any one particular pjace, is a fubjecf- very extenfive in 
its materials, and to be fet about without great care and cir- 
cumfpection. Mr. Boyle has favoured the world with a lift 
of the heads under which to arrange things, and what to en- 
quire after on fuch an occalion. 

The general heads under which he comprehends the articles of 
-this hiftory, are four; the things which regard the heavens, 
the air, the waters, and the earth. 

Of the firft clafs are the longitude and latitude of the place ; 
the length of the longeft and fliorteft days and nights ; the cli- 
mates, parallels, &c. what fixed f'rars are feen, and what are 
not feen there- 

About the air may be obferv'd, its temperature, as to the firft 
four qualities, and the meafure of them ; its weight, clear- 
ing, refraflive power ; its fubtlety or coarfenefs ; its abound- 
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the feafons of the year, and the times of the day : what dura- 
tion the fevera! kinds of weather ufually have: what meteors 
it is moft or leaft apt to breed ; and in what order they are ge- 
nerated, and how long they generally laft: what winds it is 
rnoft fubject to ; whether any of them be ftated or ordinary : 
what difeafes are faid to be epidemical, or depending on the 
flate and condition of the air : what other difeafe it is fubject 
to, wherein the air may he fuppofed to have fomefhare: what 
is the ufuai falubrity and infalubrity of it, and what forts of 
confHtutions it agreeswith, what it does not. 
About the waters, itmay be proper to oblerve the fea, its depth, 
tides, currents, faknefs, and other qualities : next, the rivers 
will come under confederation, their depth, length, courfe, 
inundation, and the goodnefs or badnefs of their waters, with 
their gravity, and other peculiar qualities. After thefe, the 
lakes, Iprings, ponds, &c. are to be confidered, efpecially the 
mineral waters, their kinds, qualities and virtues, and the 
manner of trying them. The inhabitants of the waters may 
follow here ; and the particular kinds of fiih. that are found 
there, whether of the fea or rivers, are to be mentioned, with 
an account of their itores, bignefs, goodnefs, feafons of pcr- 
feciion, haunts, peculiarities of any kind relating to them, and 
the manner of taking them, efpecially when there is any thing 
lingular in it. 

'I he things relating to the earth, are laft to be examined : thefe 
are, firft the earth itfelf, then its inhabitants, and its various 
produelions, whether external or internal, [n the earth itfelf 
may be obferved, its dimehfions, fituation caff, weft, north 
andfouth; its figure; its plains and valleys, their extent; its 
hills and mountains, and the height of the talleft, bo;h in re- 
ference to the neighbouring valleys and plains, and to the le- 
vel of the fea ; as alfo whether the mountains lie fcattered, or 
arc difpofed in ridges ; and if of the latter kind, whether they 
run eaft, weft, north, or fouth. What promontories alfo, and 
what firey or fmoaking hills it has, if any : whether the coun- 
try be coherent, or much broken into iflands : what the mag- 
nctical declination is in feveral places, and the variation of 
that declination in the fame place, and if thofe be confiderable; 
what may be conjectured as the occafions of them, whether 
the vicinity of iron-mines, of fubterranean fires, or what elfe. 
What the nature of the foil is, whether clayey, fandy, or of 
good mold ; and what vegetables, plants and trees belt agree 
with it and fucceed in it, what worft. By what particular 
contrivances the inhabitants improve the advantages, or reme- 
dy the difadvantages of the foil ; and what hidden qualities the 
foil may have. The inhabitants of the earth are then to be 
confidered, both natives, and ftrangers that have been long 
fettled there ; "and in particular, their ftature, colour, fea- 
tures, ftrength, agility, or defcas of thefe; and their com- 
plexions, hair, beauty, and the like ; their diet, inclinations 
and culbms, fo far as they are not owing to education : the 
fruitfulnefs or barrennefs of the women ; their hard or' eafy 
liuours : the difeafes they are moft fubject to, and any remark- 
able fymptoms attending them 

As to the external productions of the earth, the enquiries are 
'° be ™ c <? : wh "t grades, grains and fruit it belt produces : 
the herbs, flowers, and timber trees ; and the coppices, groves, 
iorcits and woods the country has or wants : what peculiarities 
arc obfervable m any of them; what foils they moft like or 
dlllike, and with what culture they thrive beft. Then what 
animals the country has or wants, both as to wild beafts and 
birds of prey, and as to poultry and cattle of all forts; and 
particularly, if they have any animals that are not common, 
or any thing particular in thofe that have. After thofe, the 
lubterranean ftores are to be examined; what minerals the 
earth affords, and what it wants : then what quarries of ftone, 
and in what manner they lie : what clays and earths are found 
Were; as, clays, marles, fullcr's-earths, earths for tobacco- 
P'pes, earth for potter's wares, medicinal earths : what other 
mineral produelions it yields, whether coals, fait mines, or 
■an Iprings, a] um , vitriol, fulphur, &c. What metals the 
.h.TP'.l ' T 1 * * dcrcri P<">n of the mines of them; 
heir depths, numbers, fituations, figns, waters, damps, quali- 
ties of ores goodnefs of the ctes^and the ways in ufe for 
the reducing them to metals. ' 

Jo thefe general heads mould be added, inquiries into traditi- 
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peculiar to it; or Only more common there than elfewnefei 
and where thefe require learning or (kill in the anfwerer; 
the utmoft care is to be taken to put the people in a way to 
give their accounts in a fatisfa£tory manner; for a falfe or ' 
bad account of any thing is always much worCe than no ac- 
count at all. Phil. Tranf. N 3 u. 

Natural in mufic, is applied to a fong, the notes whereof 
move eafily and gracefully, giving the performer as little trou- 
ble as poffible ; as when it is not carried too high, or funk too 
low, whereby the voice or inftrument is in no wife forced or 
(trained. Vid. Broff. Muf. Difl. in voc. 

Natural harmony, is that produced by the natural and effcntial 
chords of the mode. SeeMoDE. 

Natural note, is ufed in oppofition to (harp and flat notes, 
which are called artificial. See Note and Scale. 
The natural note =Sj is ufed to contradict thofe flats and fbarps 
that are fet at the beginning of a ftafF; and, in fuch cafe, you 
muft take the natural note as it is in the gamut. 

Natural mific, muftea naturak, among die Italians, is ufed to 
fignify mufic formed by the organs of the human voice, un- 
affifted by inftruments or other artifices. 
Natural mufic is more peculiarly ufed to denote a fong that pro- 

xr ^fH" l he mmral order of the notes » without flats°or fharps. 

NATURALIZATION (Cycl.) - Bv our ftatutes, foreign pro- 
teltants are naturalizedby redding feven years in theBritifli 
colonies in America. 1 3 Geo. II. c. 7. 

NAVAGIUM, in our old writers, a duty incumbent on tenants 
to carry their lord's goods in a fhip. Liberifmt, ab mm car- 
nagio, navagio, &c. Blount. 

NAVALIA, among the Romans, were docks or ports where 
(hips ufed to be laid up after building 

Navalia likewife fignificd the wharfs or keys at Rome, where 
the (hips ufed to load and unload their goods, all which were 
near the Sublinan bridge. Pitifc. in voc. 

NAUCR NRI, N„„-«« e „, among the Athenians, a deflation 
given tothech.efmagiftratesof the V', boroughs or\own- 
ihips, which were likewife called ,,»„,„,, becaufe each of 
them were obliged, befides two horfemen, to furnifh out one 
ihip for the public fervice. Pott. Archxol. Gnec. 1 , c ,, 

r 1. p. 78 -j* 

NAVE (C^-Nave of awheel is that (hort thick piece in 
the center of the wheel, which receives the end of the axle- 
tree and in which the ends of the fpokes are fiwd • it is 
bound at each end with hoops of iron, called the nave-band, - 
it has likewife m each end of the hole, thro' which the end 
of the axletree goes, a ring of iron called the wijher, which, 
laves the hole of the nave from wearing too bi» 

NAVEL (Qr/.) Navel-//^. It is a nre'thod univerfally 
received by prudent furgeons and midwives, to make an exaft 
ligature upon the umbilical cord or navel-firing of the new- 
born infant, left it ihould bleed to death thro' the veffels which 
cornpofe it. This ligature is to be made, as foon as the infant 
and after-burthen are delivered, with aftrong thread of about 
an ell long, folded together four times; and having made a 
knot at one end, it is then to be puffed twice round The navel- 
firwg, at about two or three fingers breadth from the abdo- 
men and afterwards tied with a double knot : this done, the 
cord leading to the placenta may be divided with a pair of 
fc,flars ^ below the ligature, and the wounded part belonging 
to the infant dreffed with lint, after which it may be left to 
the nurfe till it becomes dry, and falls off of itfelf 
There have been inftances of fomc children receiving no harm 
from the cutting the navel-firing without the ceremony of the 
ligature ; but as there have alfo been too many inftances of 
their dying by the omiliion, and as the operation is fo eafy, the 
midwife is unpardonable who omits it. Heifer's Surgery, 

Dr. Schulze contradifls the common opinion concerning the 
umbilical veffels : he endeavours to prove, that the navel is 
not formed by the ligature which the midwives make, or by 
animals gnawing the navel-firing of their young with their 
teeth, but by nature; and that the umbilical vefleis feparate 
fpontaneoufly, or with very little force, from the interior fur- 
face of the (kin ; after which, the umbilical veffels within the 
young creature's body contract and flirivel, their extremity by 
which they adhered to the navel becoming black and pointed 
as if they had been burnt, and at laft difappear altogether : for' 
fays he, what are commonly defcribed as thefe veffels changed' 
into ligaments, are no other than the fheaths in which thev 
were formerly contained. From this doadne he concludes' 
that it is unneceffary to make any ligature upon the navel-lirinr 
after birth. ' J & 

In confirmation of this, Dr. Eller relates feveral inftances of 
the navel firings of children being left untied after they were 
cut, without being attended with any haemorrhage, or other 
bad confequence. Commerc. Norimb. 1735. Hebd 4S. 
§.2. 

Mr Mofiro is of opinion, that the fcetus in viviparous ani- 
mals receives its nutrition from the umbilical veffels alone See 
Foetus. 

It has b een obferved, that in blowing into the placenta by the 
umbilical veffels, the air and the blood were eafily forced out 
of it, by that furface of the pi cenra which is affixed to the 
. uterus ; but that they could by no means be driven out at the 
B b other 
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other furface which is toward the fcetus. Hence it is to be 
obferved, that the uterus appears not to be covered by any 
membrane within, and that the placenta alfo has none on that 
fide where it adheres to the womb, Co that there is nothing to 
prevent the blood from readily flowing from the uterus into 
the placenta, and thence to the child. What we ufually un- 
derftand by the word membrane is a covering of fo clofe a 
texture, as to keep out air, or fluids ; and it is very evident to 
reafon, that the placenta ought to have none fuch on that 
part where it is to communicate with the uterus; neither can 
the eye difcover any fuch there, though on the other fide it is 
eafy to diftinguifh one. 

The navel-firing, befidc its vein, and its two arteries, is com- 
pofed of a fpongy fubftance, in which thefe blood veflels are 
lodged j this fpongy fubftance is compofed of a number of 
cellules which communicate with one another, and contain 
a glutinous liquor, which is ufually found in them in great 
abundance : if we confider the navel-jiring as a cylinder, the 
blood veflels run in a fpiral round its axis, and are laid one 
over another, but that differently in different fubje&s ; hence 
it is that the navel-jiring is tortuous. 

When the veflels have run through the whole length of the 
navel-firing in the fame diameter, thev break into a number 
of branches, and enter the placenta, where they afterwards di- 
vide themfelves into capillary ramifications. The diameter of 
the vein is all the way double to that of both the arteries ; fo 
that it contains twice as much blood as the two arteries toge- 
gether. If the navel-firing were only compofed of thefe three 
veflels, the feetus, in moving, might eafily comprefs them in 
fuch manner, as to ftop the current of the blood, and its in- 
evitable death muft be the confequence of this; but nature 
having provided this fpongy, or cellular fubftance, for their 
lodgement, this is able to give way to them, when preffed in 
any direction, and enables them, therefore, to bear a confider- 
able force, without the current of the blood being flopped by 
them in it; nor is the glutinous liquor, of which thofe cells 
are full, of little ufe in lubricating thefe veflels. Mem. Acad. 
Par. 17 14. 

Navel-m-wi, cotyledon, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : the flower is com- 
pofed of one leaf, fafhioned into a bell-fhape, with a long tube, 
and divided into feveral fegments at the end: from the center 
of the cup there arifes a pillil, which perforates the bottom of 
the flower, and ripens afterwards into a fruit compofed of feveral 
fmall {heaths of capfules, collected into a fort of head, and all 
opening at their tops, and ufually containing an extremely mi- 
nute feed. 

The fpecies of cotyledon enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe: 1. The common kind called wall navel-wort, and um- 
Ulicus veneris. 2. The great Portugal kind. 3. The yellow- 
flowered kind, with a long, tuberofe, and creeping root. 4. 
The middle-fized cotyledon, with a yellow flower. 5. The 
fhrub, African cotyledon, with round leaves, bordered with ai 
edge of purple, ufually called the round-leaved, hoary, Afrr 
can jedurn, or houfeleek, 6. The thick, or cylindric-Ieaved, 
African cotyledon, with beautiful purple flowers, known alfo 
many under the name of a fedum, or houfeleek. 7. The lon^ 
leaved, African cotyledm, with fibrofe roots, and umbellated 
flowers, 8. The fibrofe- rooted, fea cotyledon, with houfeleek 
leaves, and flefh-coloured flowers. Thefe are the genuine 
fpecies of cotyledon, but authors who have lefs accurately exa- 
mined plants, have ranked under this name feveral which are 
fpecies of houfeleek, of geum, and of faxifrage. Town, inft, 
p. 90. 

The cotyhdom, when not in flower, may ufually be known by 
having thick, tuberofe roots, and thick or fatty roundifh 
leaves. Thefe, however, are found to be no certain charac- 
ters, as there are plants truly of this genus, which have long 
leaves, and fibrofe roots. 

NAVETTE, the name by which moft of the European nations 
call the napus, or bunias fylvejlrh of Lobe], the plant from the 
feeds of which the oil which we call rape oil, and the French 
and others navette oil, is exprefled. The plant is cultivated in 
many parts of England, and in other countries, for the fake 
of the Cccd ; the oil drawn from this is ufed by many artificers 
and is of a fine yellow colour, and the fmcll is not offenfive. 
Lemery DicT. of Drugs. 

NAVICULA, in natural hiftory, a name given by a late French 
author to the clafs of fliells called by us the nautili. See 
Nautilus. 

NAVIGATION {Cycl.) — Sub marine Navtcation, or the 
art of failing under water, is mentioned by Mr. Boyle as the 
deflderatum of the art of navigation. This was attempted, 
and fuccefsfully, according to him, by Cornelius Drebbel • 
feveral perfons who were in the boat breathing freely all the 
time. B-ylc's Works, abr. Vol. 1. p. 130. 

NAVIGATOR, in the fea language, ufually denotes a fierfon 
capable of carrying, or guiding a fhip to any place defired. 

NAULIUM, in antiquity, a muflcal inftrument otherwife called 
nahlum. See Naelum. 

NAULUM, among the Romans, properly fignified freight; 
whence it is ufed to denote a piece of money put into the 
mouth of a perfon deceafed, to pay Charon the ferry- man 
tor his pafiage : this piece was to be of the current coin of 
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the emperor then reigning ; fo that from it the time of the 
perfon's death may be known. Danet. in voc. 
NAUPLIUS, in natural hiftory, a name by which fome authors 
have called the nautilus, as well the papyraceous, as the cham- 
bered kind. See Nautilus. 
NAUTICUS {Cyd.) — Nauticus, in natural hiftory, a name 

given by fome to the nautilus. See Nautilus. 
NAUTILUS, {Cycl.) in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of 
fhell-fifh, the characters of which are thefe : it expreffes, in 
general, in every fpecies, the figure of a boat, or veffel, made 
for fwimming on the water ; but in the different fpecies, it is of 
very different figures, roundifh, or oblong, thin, or thick, fur- 
rowed, or fmooth, and fometimes is auriculated, fometimes 
not. Bonani obferves that this genus of fhell-fifh is very well 
named from the Greek morlA©., which fignifies both a fifh, and 
a failor, for that the fhells of all the nautili carry the appear- 
ance of a boat, or fhip, with a very high poop. 
Different authors, among the antients and moderns, have called 
the nautilus by the names of pompilus, nauplius, nauticus, ovum 
polypi, polypus UJlaceus, and the French call it k voilier. It is 
fuppofed that men firft learned the method of failing in veflels, 
from what they faw pradf ifed by this creature. 
We at prefent know two diftincf genera of nautilus, the thin 
and the thick-fhelled nautilus. The firft is called nautilus pa- 
pyraceus, and its fhell fcems indeed no thicker, or ftronger, 
than a piece of paper, when out of the water. This fpecies 
is not at all faftened to its fhell, but there is an opinion as old 
as the days of Pliny, that this creature creeps out of its fhel], 
and goes on fhore to feed. When this fpecies is to fail, it ex- 
tends two of its arms on high, and between thefe, fupports a 
membrane, which it throws out on this occafion ; this ferves 
for its fail, and the two other arms it hangs out of the fhell, 
to ferve occafionally either as oars, or as a fteerage ;.but this 
laft office is generally ferved by the tail. When the fea is 
calm, it is frequent to fee numbers of thefe creatures diverting 
themfelves with failing about in this manner ; but as foon as. 
a ftorm rifes, or any thing gives them difturbance, they draw 
in their legs, and take in as much water as makes them fomc- 
what heavier than the fea water in which they fwim, and they 
then fink to the bottom. The manner of their voiding this 
abundant water when they would rife again, is by a number 
of holes, of which their legs are full. Hiftoir. Natur. Eclair. 
Part. 2. p. 218. 

The other nautilus, whofe fhell is thick, never quits that ha- 
bitation. This fhell is divided into forty, or more partitions, 
which grow fmaller and fmaller as they approach the extremi- 
ty, or center of the fhell : between every one of thefe cells, 
and the adjoining ones, there is a communication, by means of 
a hole in the center of every one of the partitions. Through 
this hole there runs a pipe, which is of the whole length of 
the fhell. It is fuppofed by many that the fifh occafionally 
changes the place of its residence, by removing from one to 
another of thefe cells, through this pipe in the little hole ; but 
this is by no means probable, as the body of the fifh muft ne- 
ceffarily be crufhed to death, if it were poflibleto make it pafs 
through fuch a hole. It feems, therefore, much more proba- 
ble, that the fifh occupies always the largeft chamber in its 
fhell, that is, it lives in the cavity between the mouth and 
the firft partition ; and that it never removes out of this, but 
that all the apparatus of cells, and a pipe of communication 
which we fo much admire, ferves only to admit occafionally 
air, or water, into the fhell, in fuch proportion as may ferve 
the creature in its intentions of finking or fwimmin». Rum- 
pbius, p. 17. fig.b. 

Ariftotle has evidently defcribed two fpecies of nautili, and 
fome authors have thought he defcribed three; of this number 
is Bellonius, whom Rondeletius treats very feverely for the er- 
ror of this opinion; but it is cuftomary with Rondeletius to be 
fevere upon Bellonius. Bonani, p. 89. 

Some authors call this fhell csneba margarltifera ; hut this can 
be only on occafion of the fine colour of its infide, which is 
more beautiful than any other mother of pearl ; for it has not 
been obferved that this fpecies of fifh ever produced pearls. 
It muft be obferved that the polypus is by no means to be 
confounded with the paper-lhelled nautilus, notwithftanding 
the great refemblance in the arms and body of the enclofed fifh ; 
nor is the cornu ammonis, fo frequently found foflile, to be 
confounded with the thick-fhelled nautilus, though the conca- 
merations, and general ftruflure of the fhell is alike in both, 
for there are great and effential differences between all thefe 
genera. See the article Cornu Ammonis, &c. 
The three principal differences of the nautilus clafs are, that 
fome are papyraceous, fome are auriculated, and fome are 
umbilicated. Ronddct. p. 98. 

The feveral known fpecies of nautilus are thefe : 1. Tire 
great, fmooth, and thick nautilus. 2. The little nautilus, with 
a fmooth and thick fhell. 3. The fmooth, and thick, arobilk. 
cated nauti.'us. 4. The common, concameratcd nautilus. 5. 
The furrowed, and empty -nautilus, with no diaphragms, or 
reparation within. 6. The thin, and flatted, papyraceous 
nautilus. 7. The auriculated nautilus, with a wider fhell. 8. 
The undulated, and furrowed nautilus, with dents on each 
fide the edge. 9. The nautilus with a ridged and ferrated 
backj This laft fpecies is often found in the cabinets with- 
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out its outer coat, and the fheli then looks all over like the 
moft beautiful mother of pearl. Hift. Natur. Eclair. Part. 2- 
p. 249. SeeTab.ofFoffils, Clafso. and Tab. of Shells, N° 8- 

NEALED, at fea, is ufed when the founding is deep water clofe 
to the more litis then faid to be moled to ; as alfo when the 
more is fandy, clayey, oofy, or foul and rocky. 

NEAPOLITAN dtfeafe, a name given by many authors to the 
venereal difeafe ; and from hence came the name of the Nea- 
politan ointment, which is a mixture of quickfilver, and other 
things into an ointment, intended as a cure for it. 

NEAR, or AoNeak, at fea, a word of command from him 
that conds the fhip, to the man at the helm, requiring him to 
let her fall to the leeward. 

NEBEL, in the Jewifli antiquities, a kind ofmufical inflrument 
See Nablum. 

NEBRITES, in natural hiftory, a name given by the antients to a 
ftoneheldfacred to Bacchus. It was of the brownifh yellow 
colour of the fkin of the young fawn, with fome variegations, 
and was femi-pellucid : it fcemsto have been the fame with 
Ibme of ouragates,with ayellow ground ; theantients,however, 
do not appear to have been very determinate in their accounts of 
it, for Pliny mentions another kind of it, which was black. 

NEBRUS, in natural hiftory, a name given by the antients to 
the binnukur, a deer of one year old. In the next year it is 
called pattalia ; in the third dicrota ; and in the fourth dadli ; 
the word cerafla was ufed as the name of this animal when of 
a greater age than this. 

NEBULGEN, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers to 
exprefs what they call a fait generated by the moiff ure of the 
air falling upon ftones in the fields, and there indurated by the 
heat of the fun into the form of a dry fait. 

NECESSARIO, in the Italian mufic. This word is prefixed to 
certain parts in mufic, as a dot violin: ncceffario, i. e. that muft 
be played by two violins ; canto ruceffar'to is ufed to fi<mify 
much the fame as concertante. See Co \ cert ante. 
Every mode has certain chords, whicli may be called its neccf- 
fary, or effential chords. Vid. Brojf. Diet. Muf. in voc. 

NECHIASECH, an obfeure word coined.by Paracelfus, and ve- 
ry frequently ufed by him, and his followers ; he feems to un- 
derftand by it faline, corrofive, and corroding particles. 

NECK (Cjcl.) — There are feveral forts of wounds in the neck ; 
fometimes the feat of the wound is only in the common inte- 
guments, and mufcular flefh ; this is attended with very little 
danger : but the moll dangerous, and, indeed, generally in- 
curable wounds, are thofe of the larger blood velTels in thefe 
parts : fuch are thofe of the jugular veins, and carotid and 
\ertebral arteries ; or where the afpera arteria is wounded, or 
the gula, the medulla fpinalis, the nerves that defcend by the 
nick, or when feveral of thefe parts are wounded at the fame 
time. 

Wounds of the arteries of the neck are fcarce ever to be re- 
medied. The patient ufually bleeds to death, before a fur- 
geon can be had in thefe cafes; but even if the furgeon were 
prefent at the inftant the wound was inflifled, the laroenefs 
of the arteries, their vicinity to the heart, and the impoffibility 
of making a fufficient preffure upon the wounded veiled in this 
part, give but little hope of relief. 

Wounds in the external jugular veins are not of great danger, 
if a furgeon be applied to in time ; but wounds in the internal 
jugulars are very dangerous, partly from their fize, which is of 
the^ thicknefs of one's finger, and, partly from their fituation, 
which is fo deep that no proper application can reach them to 
any advantage. Wounds in this vein are ufually efteemed 
mortal, hut it is fometimes poffible to fave life in this cafe. 
Wounds of the afpera arteria, or windpipe, are ufually deemed 
mortal, where the windpipe is entirely divided, or is wounded 
in its lower part, within the cavity of the thorax, or joined 
with a wound of the carotid arteries, or internal jugulars, 
which is frequently the cafe : but if the windpipe is only 
wounded in its fore-part, and the neighbouring vcil'els remain 
unhurt, it is ufually found curable. 

Wounds of the gula, or cefophagus, afford very little hopes of 
recovery, where it is much wounded, or entirely divided, be- 
caufe, in this cafe, not only the office of deglutition is cut off; 
but the part is fo fituated that it is impoffible almoft to wound 
it, without injuring, at the fame time, fome of the neighbour- 
ing nerves, and blood veffels. But when the gula only is 
wounded, and the wound final], there is fome hope of a re- 
covery. 

Wounds in the medulla fpinalis, in one part, are very dange- 
rous, but more particularly fo when inflifled on that parttf 
it which preffes through the neck. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that fcarce any recover after a considerable wound of this 
kind ; which it is impoffible fhould happen without wounding 
the vertebral veins and arteries at the fame time ; and the fi- 
tuation of the part is luch that it is impoffible to convey pro- 
per remedies to them. Nor are wounds of the large nerves of 
the neck lefs dangerous than thefe ; for, if they, are divided, 
the parts of the thorax and abdomen to which nature has de- 
termined them, : mmediately lofe their affiftance, and of cou- 
hqueuce become unequal to the offices for which they were 
intended. J 

For the cure of wounds in the neck, the method is as different 
as the nature of thofe wounds. Where the integuments, and 



mufcular flefh alone are wounded, the common method elf cur- 
ing flight wounds takes place. Where the external jugular 
is hurt, the fame methods ufed after bleeding in that vein prove 
fufficient. When the internal jugular has received a fmall 
wound, the haemorrhage will be cafily flopped by filling the 
Wound well with dry lint ; or with the puft ball, or dully 
mufhroomj lodging, over thefe applications, fquare bolfters; 
and fecuring all with a bandage, drawn as tight as the nature 
of the part will admit. Where this method does not take 
place, the furgeon fhould make a proper preffure on the 
wounded part with his finger, till the haemorrhage is entire- 
ly flopped. The fame methods mull be ufed to the wounds 
of the vertebral veins ; and when the haemorrhage is once 
flopped, the dreffings applied are not to be removed for 
three days, and then a vulnerary balfam and plainer ap- 
plied to heal the wound. In large wounds, or an entire, 
divifion of the internal jugular, the furgeon, if prefent in 
time, fhould make a firm preffure with his finger on the 
wounded part, and make incifions; lengthways, above the 
wound, till he can get at the veffel, and then make a firrri 
ligature upon it, by the affiftance of a crooked needle. 
In cafe of a wound of the carotid artery, a furgeon, if 
prefent in time, fhould ufe the fame method as in thofe of 
the internal jugular vein. This method is more likely to have 
fuccefs in wounds of the upper and middle part of that 
veffel, than in thofe of the lower part of it ; and where the 
wound is not in the trunk of the artery, but in one of its 
branches near the head, you fhould fill up the wound with 
lint dipt in fome ftypticliquor,andthen cover it up with thick 
compreffes, fecuring all with a tight bandage, and ordering 
an affiftant to make a preffure upon the part with his hand, 
for fome time after : and, in thefe cafes, the dreffings are 
not to be removed till the third or fourtli day. 
In curing the wounds of the afpera arteria, the furgeon ought 
to clean the wound, and then endeavour to unite the parts 
by the help of flicking plaifters ; or where the wound is lame, 
by making two flitches with a crooked needle, dreffinp- up 
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the patient to keep his head in a proper fituation, that is, 
fomewhat bending downwards. The wound, thus treated, 
if it has been made either by puncture, or by the cutting 
of a fharp inflrument, willeafily heal; but if it has been made 
by a bullet, and any part of the afpera arteria is carried 
away, the future is to no purpofe ; wounds of this kind are 
only to be dreffed with the vulnerary balfams. If the af- 
pera arteria is entirely divided, and the lower end of it has 
fhrunk into the cavity of the thorax, fo that it cannot be 
laid hold on, there can be no remedy. 

When the cefophagus is wounded, what is taken in at the 
mouth comes out through the wound, and the patient is 
ufually affeacd with hiccoughs and vomitings. Where tin" 
is entirely divided, there is no remedy ; but where it is on- 
ly perforated or wounded in part, the cure may be attempted 
by dreffing it with the vulnerary balfams, endeavouring to 
unite it by means of flicking plaifters, and enjoining tha 
patient a ftna abftinence for fome days, and giving nou-* 
rifhing glyfters of broth, milk, &c. If nourifhment mull 
be taken at length by the mouth, the wound mufl be pcr- 
feaiy cleaned every time afterwards, and be dreffed diily 
till it heals. Wounds of the medulla fpinalis are bed dreffed 
with balfam of Peru, or medicines of a like nature, mixed 
with a fmall quantity of honey of rofes, and fpread upon 
pledglts, and applied moderately warm. Slight wounds of 
this kind arc fometimes healed by this means ; but lar«e 
ones in this part always bring on certain death. Heifter 
Surg. p. 74. 

In the Memoires del' Acad, royale des Sciences, Ann. i7"o 
we have fome curious obfervations by Mr. Window on the 
motions of the neck, as alfo on thofe of the head and fpine. 

Neck, in the manege. See Carr vinc. 

Neck of the cafcabel, in artillery, is that part betwixt the breech 
mouldings, and the cafcahcl. 

Neck of a gun is that part betwixt the muzzle mouldings, and 
the Cornifh ring. ° 

NECOPHORON, in botany, a name ufed by Plirly, an I other 
authors for the fmilax afpera, or rough bindweed. Get: Emac 
Ind. 2. 

NECROLIUM, a word ufed by fome of the alchemical writers 
to exprefs a remedy almoft always capable ofavertina death 
and continuing life to its utmoft period. 

NECROSIS is ufed by many of the medical writers for a mor- 
tification. 

NECTAR (Cyci.) is ufed by fome of the antients to exprefs ho- 
ney. This fignification of the word was owing to the fup- 
pofition that honey was the drink of the bees, as they efteem- 
ed the yellow, matter colkaed on their thighs to be their food 
They called the latter ambrofia. It feems that the antients 
have been more m the right as to their opinion of the ambro- 
fia than other authors, who have ufually efteemed that yellow 
fubftance to be true wax. But it appears from experiments 
that it is not really fo ; nor can wax be feparated from it by 
any ol the known proceffes of chemiftry. It feems rather that 
the bees eat it, agreeably to the opinion of the antients, and 
that after having ferved them is nourifhmmant, it is converted 
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\t\ their bowels into the fubftance we call wax. Reaumur's 
Hirt. Inf. Vol. 10. p. 50. See Honey. 
NEC EARINE, a fruit greatly efteemed for its delicious flavour, 
and fuppofed to have its name from the nectar of the Gods, in 
heathen ftories. 

It differs in nothing from the peach, but in having a fmoother 
ikin, and a firmer pulp, See Peach. 

We have ten kinds of ne£farine cultivated by the curious in 
gardening. 

1. Faircbild 's early neclarine ; this is a fmall fruit of a red co- 
lour, and very well tatted, and ripens in July, the earliett of all 
this kind 

2. The Elrugc neclarine ; this is a larger fruit, of a purple co- 
lour on that lide which was toward the fun, and of a greenifli 
yellow on the other parts This is a very well flavoured 
neclarine^ of a foft, melting juice, and parts from the ttone : 
it ripens toward the end of July. 

3- The Newington m >fl 'urine*, this is a fair large fruit, of a 
fine red toward the fun, and of a yellowifti green toward the 
wall. It has a very rich juice, but the pulp adheres to the 
ttone : this ripens in Augutt. 

4. The f;ar!et nefiaritie; this is of a fine glowing red toward 
the fun, and of" a pale red toward the wall ; it ripens in the 
end of July. 

5. The Bn-gnon, or Italian neclarine; this is a fair, large fruit, 
of a deep red next the fun, but of a foft yellow next the wall, 
The pulp is firm, and of a rich flavour, but clofcly adheres to 
the ttone, and is red in that part : this ripens in the middle of 
Augutt. 

6. The Roman red neel mne ; this is a very fair large fruit, of 
a deep purple toward the fun, and of a greenifli yellow next 
the wall. The pulp is very firm and well tatted, but it is red 
ahout the ttone, and adheres firmly to it: this is ripe in the 
middle of Augutt. 

7. The Murry neftarine ; this is a middle-fized fruit, of a dir- 
ty red next the fun, and of a greenifli yellow next the wall. 
The pulp is tolerably well flavoured : this ripens in the middle 
of Augutt. 

8. Thegoldeti neclarine; this is afair handfome fruit, of a foft 
red next the fun, but of a gold yellow next the wall, and its 
pulp is very yellow, but of a faint red about the ttone to which 
it adheres : it is a very well-flavoured kind, and ripens at the 
end of September. 

9. Temple's nectarine j this is a very fine kind : it is of a foft 
red toward the fun, and of a yellowifh green next the wall. 
It parts from the ttone, and is of a very rich flavour ; the pulp 
is white in other parts, but yellowifh about the ttone : this 
ripens in the middle of September. 

10. The Peterborough neclarine, called by fome the late, green 
ne£lwine\ this is a middle-fized fruit, of a pale green colour 
toward the fun, and of a whitifii green toward the wall ; the 
pulp Is firm, and well-flavoured: it ripens toward the end of 
September. 

The pruning, planting, and whole culture of this plant is the 
fame with that of the peach. Millers Gard. Did:. Seethe 
article Pfach. 

NECTARIUM, among botanifls, expreffes what is only a part 
of the corolla, fometimes, though more rarely the whole. It 
is a part deftined for the reception of the honey juice of the 
plant ; and is very various in its figure. Sometimes, it is on- 
ly a hollow in a petal ; fometimes, it is a little fquamma ; 
fometimes a tubercle ; and fometimes a plain tube. 

NECUIA, in botany, a name given by the antient Greeks to a 
fpecies of mullein. See Mullein. 

The Greeks and Romans both ufed the ftalks of a peculiar 
kind of mullein, called ihryallis by Nicander. For the making 
the wicks of lamps, we have a kind of mullein called Ucimites, 
and candle-wick mullein, from the Tu^Itsj of Diofcorides; but it 
is not certain that ours is the fame plant. 

The antients ufed the ttalks of many different plants for the 
wicks of their candles, and lamps. I'lie rufh ftripped of its 
bark was as commonly in ufe with them, as with us, for this 
purpofe i and they alio ufed the nettle, this mullein, and many 
other plants, whofe ftalks were compofed of tough filaments, 
for the fame purpofe ; beating them out like hemp, and when 
dry, dipping them in melted refin, and other fuch inflammable 
fubttances. When thus prepared, they were readily inflam- 
mable, like our flambeaux, and this mullein having ftalks more 
long, and large, and more firm than all the others, was ufed to 
make thofe lights with which they fet fire to the funeral pile 
for confuming the alhes of their dead friends. 

NEEDLE {Cycl.) — NEfDLE,in furgery. Jtis to be obferved, 
that needles of filver pierce more eafily in ftitching arteries af- 
ter an amputation, than thofe made of fteel. Monro, in Med, 
Eff- Edinb. Vol. 5. Art. 41. 

NEGATIVE {Cycl.) — Negative power, in algebra, is ufed for 
thofe powers of a quantity which have a negative fign. Thus 
a— "-' is called a negative power. Negative powers arife from the 
divifion of any power of a quantity, by a greater power of the 
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Negative/^. The ufe of the negative fign, in algebra, is at* 
tended with feveral confequences that at firft fight are admit- 
ted with difficulty, and has fometimes given occaficn to no- 
tions that feem to have no real foundation. This fign implies 
that the real value of the quantity reprefented by the letter to 
which it is prefixed, is to be fubftracted ; and it ferves with 
the pofitive fign, to keep in view what elements or parts enter 
into tbecompofition of quantities, and in what manner, whe- 
ther as increments, or decrements, (that is, whether by addi- 
tion or fubttraclion) which is of the greateft ufe in this art. 
In confequence of this, it ferves to exprefs a quantity of an 
oppofite quality to the pofitive, as a line in a contrary pofi- 
tion ; a motion with an oppofite direction; or a centrifugal 
force in oppofition to gravity; and thus often faves the trou- 
ble of diftinguifhing, and demonftrating fcparately, the various 
cafes of proportions, and preferves their analogy in view. ' 
But as the proportions of lines depends on their magnitude on- 
ly, without regard to their pofition ; and motions, and forces, 
are faid to be equal, or unequal, in any given ratio, without 
regard to their directions ; and, in general, the proportion of 
quantities relates to their magnitude only, without determinino- 
whether they are to beconfidered as increments or decrements'; 
fo there is no ground to imagine any other proportion of — 
b and -f- a, (or of — 1 and 1 ) than that of the real magni- 
tudes of the quantities reprefented by b and a, whether thefe 
quantities are, in any particular cafe, to be added, or fubftracted. 
It is the fame thing to fubftract a decrement as to add an equal 
increment, or to fubftract — b from a — b, as to add -f b to 
it: and becaufe multiplying a quantity by a negative number 
implies only a repeated fubftract ion of it, the multiplying— b 
by — - n, is fubftr ailing — b as often as there are units in n ; 
and is therefore equivalent to adding -f- b fo many times, or ' 
the fame as adding -f- n b. But if we infer from this, that 1 
is to — » as — btonb, according to the rule, that unit is to 
one of the factors as the other factor is to the product, there 
is no ground to imagine that there is any myftery in this, or 
any other meaning than that the real magnitudes reprefented 
by 1, n, b, and n b are proportional. For that rule relates on- 
ly to the magnitude of the factors and product, without deter- 
mining whether any factor, or the product, is to be added, or 
fubtracted. But this likewife mutt be determined in algebraic 
computations ; and this is the proper ufe of the rules concern- 
ing the figns, without which the operation could not proceed. 
Becaufe a quantity to be fubftracted is never produced in com- 
pofition, by any repeated addition of a pofitive, or repeated 
fubftraction of a negative, a negative fquare number is never 
produced by compofition from the root. Hence ,/ — - 1 or 
the fquare root of a 7«gv?r/iv, implies an imaginary quantity ;and 
in resolution, is amark or character of the impoffibie cafes of a pro- 
blem, unlefs it is compenfated by another imaginary fymbol or 
fuppofition, when the whole exprefTion may have a real fio-nifi- 
cation. Thus 1 -f </ — i,and i — </ — 1 taken feparately, 
are imaginary, buttheirfum is 2 ; as the conditions thatfeparately 
would render the folution of a problem impottlble, in fome cafes 
deftroy each othei's effect, when conjoined. In the purfuit of 
general conclufions, and of fimple forms for reprefentinf them, 
expreflions of this kind mutt fometimes arife where the imagi- 
nary fymbol is compenfated in a manner that is not always fo 
obvious. 

By proper fubftitutions, however, the exprefTion may be tranf- 
formed into another, wherein each particular term may have 
a real fignification, as well as the whole exprefBon. The the- 
orems that are fometimes briefly difcovered by t.-e ufe of this 
fymbol, may be demonttrated without it, by the inverfe ope- 
ration, or fome other way; and though fuch fymbols are of 
fome ufe in the computations by the method of fluxions, its 
evidence cannot be faid to depend upon arts of this kind. See 
MacLauriffs Fluxions, B. 2. ch. t. 

NEGRO [Cycl.) — Mr. Boyle has obferved,- that the heat of 
climates cannot be the true caufe of the colour of negroes For 
though the heat of the fun may darken the colour of the flrin, 
yet experience does not fliew that heat is fufflcicnt to produce 
a true blacknefs, like that of negroes. In Africa itfelf many 
nations of ./Ethiopia are not negroes, nor were there any blacks 
originally in the Weft Indies. In many parts of Afia, under 
the fame parallel with the African regions, inhabited by blacks, 
the people are but tawny. He adds, that there are n.groes in 
Africa, beyond the fouthern tropic, and that a river fometimes 
parts nations, one of which is black, and the other but tawny. 
Boyle's Works abr. Vol. 2. p. 42, 44. 

Dr. Barrere alledges that the gall of negroes is black, and being 
mixed with their blood, is depofited between their fk'in, and 
fcarf fkin. Diff. on the phyf. caufe of the colour of negroes. 
We have a differtation on this head by Dr. John Mitchell of 
Virginia, in the PhilofophicalTranfactions, N° 476. Sect. 4. 
where he advances thefe proportions, and enters into a learned 
detail to fupport them. 

i°. The colour of white people proceeds from the colour 
which the epidermis tranfmits ; that is, from the colour of the 
parts under the epidermis, rather than from any Golour of its 
own. 

2°. The fkins of negroes are of a thicker fubftance, and denfer 
texture, than thofe of white people, and tranfmit no colour 
through them. 2 3 , The 
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3 P . Tire part of the fkin which appears Hack in r.egroes',_\s the 
corpus rdim'are cutis, and external lamella of the epidermis : all 
other parts are of the fame colour in them with thofe of other 
people, except the fibres which pafs between thofe two parts. 
4°. The colour of negroes does not proceed from any black 
humour, or fluid parts contained in their ikins j there being 
none fuch in any part of their bodies, more than iii white peo- 

-°. The epidermis, efpecially its external lamella, is divided 
into two parts by its pores and fcales, two hundred times Ids 
than the particles of bodies on which their colours depend. 
Tins is founded on LeuWcnhoek's obfervation that a portion 
of the epidermis no bigger than what can be difcerned by the 
naked eye, is divided into iz^ooo pores, and thefe pores mull 
divide fuch a portion of the (kin into as many particles. But 
the particles of bodies on which their colours depend, are, by 
Sir Ifaac Newton's Optics, Lib. i. P. 3. Prop. 7. 600 times 
Jels than thefe which can be difcerned by the naked eye. 
Therefore the particles of the fkin rauft be about 200 times 
lefs than thefe ; fmce ^ f~ . = 2087 • It may alfo be obferved 
that fuch a fmall portion of the epidermis is divifible into 250 
-fcales, which mult encrcafe the number of its parts. 
6°. From thefe proportions, and from Sir Ifaac Newton's 
theory of light and colours, the doctor thinks he may conclude, 
that the proximate caufe of the colour of negroes is threefold ; 
viz. The opacity of their fkin, proceeding from the thicknefs 
and denfity of its texture, which obftructs the tranfmiffion of 
the rays of light, from the white and red parts under the fkin, 
together with its greater refractive power, which abforbs thefe 
rays; and the fmallnefs of the particles of this fkin, which 
hinders it from reflecting any light. 

7 , The influence of the fun, in hot countries, and the man- 
ner of life of their inhabitants, are the remote caufes of the co- 
lour of negroes, Indians, &c. And the ways of living in ufe 
iimongft moil nations of white people, make their colours 
whiter than they were originally, or would be naturally. 
Jn fupport of this propofition, the doctor dbferves, that the 
fkin is deprived of its white colour, by the force and influence 
of the fun, four ways. lit. By being rendered opaque, from, 
a diflipation of its more aqueous, and pellucid juices. 2dly. 
By a concretion of its veflels and glandules, from this diffipa- 
tiori. of their aqueous contents^ which renders the fkin both 
thicker and denfer, or more callous and rigid. 3dly. By a new 
accretion of many new membranes, which render it thick and 
opaque. 4±hly. By encreafing thofe parts or principles, in the 
tompofttion of the epidermis, which have the greateft refrac- 
tive power j as the terreftrial and fixed faline; but efpecially 
the tenaceous Sulphureous, which refract and abforb light more 
ftrongly than any other fubitances ; while the more tranfparcnt 
and pellucid principles, as the aqueous, fpirituous, and volatile 
faline, are evaporated by the heat, which caufes the other more 
fixed principles to be accumulated ; and thefe particles being 
likewife more comminuted by the fun, will, on this account, 
be black; as happens to nil when well boiled. Thefe caufes s 
with thofe mft-rnehtioned, may, the doctor thinks, by con- 
fpiring make the fkin quite black ; efpecially if we add another 
effect of the fun's power, a peculiar necrofis of the epidermis, 
becafioned by the f rcible vibrations, contractions, and exfic- 
cations of its fibres by the fun beams which caufe it to turn 
black, as thefe, or other parts do, by the heat of an inflamma- 
tion, or a fever, in gangrenes, black tongues, &c. 
We cannot pretend to follow the author in all the detail of 
his obfervations on this fubject, nor of his anfwer to a material 
objection already mentioned from Mr. Boyle, that the fun 
cannot be the caufe of the colour efinegroes, hecaufe feveral na- 
tions, in the fame latitude with thofe negroes, are not made 
black by it He feems to think the heat of Africa greater than 
that of other parts of the world. Whether it be fo, or not, is 
we doubt, not eafy to determine ; but it would be a ftrong 
confirmation of his doctrine, if we could fee any people, ori- 
ginally white, become black and woolly by tranfplantation, or 
vice vcrfa. 
Negro, in zoology, the name of a large bird approaching to 
the crane kind, and more ufually known among authors by its 
Brafilian mrfte jztbiru. See Jabirv. 
NELANJENDMi in natural hiftory, the name of a curious and 
peculiar foffile fub fiance found in" the Eaft-Indies. 
It has much the appearance of fome of our lteel-grained lead 
ores, and is very ponderous, but it does not contain any lead ; 
in this it approaches to the nature of that fubftance common 
in Europe, arid called blende, or mock lead ; but this laft is fo- 
liated, and relemhles the plated lead ores, whereas this refembles 
the dole ground ores. It is found in the beds of rivers in ma- 
ny places • they calcine it, and, reducing it to powder, mix it 
With the juice of herbs, and ufe it in ulcers. 
NKLLA corvindsm, in natural hiftory, a name given by the peo- 
ple of the Eaft-Indies to a very hard ftone which they ufe as 
we do emery. 

It is of a talcky nature, being compofed of flaky fpangles, and 
a coarfcr matter intermixed. They dig it at the foot of fome 
mountains, and m fome other places, "it lies fo near the fur- 
face that the nce-ficlds abound with it ; and it is feen on ftir- 
nn* the ground, ft i s always found in modules, or detached 
ol'ppl. Vol. II. 



niafles, and is ufually of a fort of iron colour, though fubjeel to 
fome variations, Jt is ufed by the common people to fcowef 
arms, and other iron works; and by ■ the lapidaries, among 
them, to polifh rubies, and other itoncs. For this laft pur- 
pofe they grind it with flick lack, and make it into a fort of ce- 
ment, with which they daub over the face of the polifhing ma- 
chine. 
NELLON, in botany, a name given by fome to rice* It is art 
Indian word, and properly fignifies the grain of rice taken off 
from the flalks, but covered with its proper pellicle. The firffc 
operation to be performed upon this, is the beating it with large 
Hones, of other more manageable tools, till this fkin flies off. 
Then it is to be dried in the fun, and, after that beat a fecond 
time, to get off its thin, internal, redifli coat : when this is 
done, it is in a irate to be ufed, and it is then only that the In- 
dians call it arift, the word from which we formed our word 
rice. Obfervations fur Its Coutumes de 1* Afle. 
NELUMBO, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, ufually 
confounded with the nymphsea. 

The characters of the nelumlo are thefe : The flower is like that 
of the nymphasa, but the fruit wholly different,, not only in 
fhapc, but in ftructure, being not divided into feveral cells, but 
having the feeds placed irregularly, at diftances from one an- 
other in it 

There is only one known fpecies of this genus, which is the 
nelumbo of the Ceylonefe, called by others the Indian nymphaa, 
zndfaba Mgyptiaca, the /Egyptian bean. Town. Inft. p. 261. 
NENUPHAR. The antient writers on the materia medica, 
have all mentioned a peculiar fpecies of this plant, undef 
the name of ?ienupbar indicum. The roots of this they call 
fel, and Avifenna fays, that they have the fame virtues with 
the mandrake. Fel is alfo the name Of another very different 
medicine ufed in thofe times ; a fruit of a climbing plant, of 
the fize and figure of a cucumber, as to ftalks and leaves, but 
bearing for fruit this fel, which was a fort of nut of the fize 
of a pittachea nut, and covered with a thick fhell. 
This fel was of the nature of the bel and fel, two other fruits 
of a like fort, all heating and drying. Thefe were qualities 
altogether oppofite to thofe of the mandrake ; and the fynony- 
motts ufe of the word fel for thefe two things not having been 
obferved, the author is accufed of contradicting himfelf in dif- 
ferent parts of his works, when, in reality, he is treating of 
contrary things, tho' unluckily called by the fame name; the 
one a cold root, the other a hot fruit. 
Nenuphar, in botany, is alfo a name ufed by fome authors for 

the water-lilly. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
NENUFARINI, a name given by the adepts to a kind of ima- 
ginary fpirits which they fuppofe to inhabit the air, and to di- 
rect and govern many things on earth. 
NEOCORI, Ncoxofot, among the antients, perfons whofe bufiriefs 
it was to take care of temples, and other confecrated places. 
They were otherwife called aditui. Pitifc. in voc. Sec the ar> 
ticle^Drruus. 
NECENIA, Neowa, in antiquity, a feftival celebrated in honour 
of Bacchus, when the new wine was firft tailed. Pott, Ar- 
chajoh T* 1. p. 416. 
NEOMENIA, NeopwvKB, in antiquity. SeeNuMENiA. 
NEOPTOLEMIA, Vtwjfo>*xy.nx> in antiquity, a feftival celebrated 
by theDelphians with much pomp and fplendor, in memory of 
Neoptolemus, the fon of Achilles, who was (lain in an attempt 
to fack Apollo's temple, which he undertook in revenge of his 
father's death, to which that god was acceffary. Pet. Archreol, 
Graec T. r. p. 416. 
NEOTTIA j in botany, the name given by Linnzeus to the plant 
called by Tournefort and others nidus avis, and by Ruppius 
corallorhiza. Linmei Gen. PI. p. 434. See Nidus avis. 
NEPA, a word ufed by naturalifts fometimes to exprefs a crab, 
fometimes for a fcorpim, and fometimes for a plant, called by 
the botanifts gemfia Spartium. 
NEPENTHE^, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe : the perianthium is divided into 
four round ifh fegments ; there are no petals, and fcarce any 
ltamina ; but four anthers are affixed to the ftylus near its top ; 
thepiftil has an extremely {lender germen ; theltyle is pointed, 
and of the length of the cup ; and the ftigma is obtufe ; the 
fruit is an oblong, columnar, truncated capfule, faintly quadran- 
gular, confuting of four cells, and ma.eup of four valves. 
The feeds are numerous, pointed, and of a chaffy ftructure, 
and are fhorter than the capfule. Linnat Gen. PL p. 437. 
NEPETA, catmint, in medicine. See Catmint. 
NEPHALIA, among the Greeks, a feftival called the feaft of fo- 
ber men, at which the Athenians offered to the fun and moon, 
to Aurora aud Venus, a drink made of water and honey. They 
burnt all forts of wood on the occafion, except the vine and 
fig-tree. Danet. in voc. 
NEpHRITICUM /#«»/», or Nephritic wood. See Trans- 
mutation of colours. 
NEPHRITIS, [Cycl.) in medicine, is ufed for an inflammatory 
affection of the kidneySj owing its origin to a ftagnatory con- 
geltion of blood in them, which nature feems to have intended 
to direct to the internal, hemorrhoidal veflels, thence to be 
difcharged to eafe her of the load of a plethora. 
The Ample nephritis is thus carefully to be diitinguifhed from 
C c the 
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the calculate one; for the forrrler may, for a long time, affect 
a patient without any thing of a {lone being in the cafe ; and, 
on the contrary, a ftone may be long lodged in the kidneys, 
without its bringing on any fuch complaint as the nephritis. 
In the fimple nephritis there is always a fenfation of pain and 
heat about the loins, which is plainly perceived to lie deep 
within the flefli, but is never very acute. On the contrary, 
in the calculofe nephritis, the pain is violently (harp. 
In the fimple nephritis, the urine, after it has flood fome time, 
ihoots to the fides of the pot pellucid cryftals of a red ifh colour. 
But, in the calculofe, the heavy matter immediately precipi- 
tates itfelf to the bottom, and is fabulous and gritty; and the 
fimple nephritis is always greatly relieved by a gentle motion 
of the body, as walking, or the like ; whereas all motion of 
the body exafperates the calculofe nephritis. 
The nephritis is diftinguifhed alfo from the ifchiatic pains, 
Which fometimes run up to the fame parts, by its being evident- 
ly perceived to he deep within the flefli, whereas thofe pains 
affect the external mufeles ; yet there is fuch a connection and 
confeat of parts in thefe cafes, that not unfrequently the one 
is taken for the other. 

Signs of it. Thefe are a pain in the region of the loins, 
which does not ufually affect both, but only, or, at leaft, 
principally, one fide, ufually the left. The pain is at firft. 
tenfive and dull, but afterwards becomes more acute ; in the 
beginning it is often attended with a chillnefs, and general 
trembling, which is fucceeded by a heat, and acrid gnawing, 
fcarce to be fupported ; and this is ufually attended with a 
want of appetite, and lofs of ftrength, and a continual, though 
not violent, thirft. 1 he fleep is unfound, and there ufually is ! 
either a dull pain in the head, or a vertiginous complaint, more 
or lefs violent ; and very frequently naufeas, and Teachings to 
vomit, attend the fits, or prognosticate the accefs of them. 
The pain never extends itfelf down the whole thigh, nor is that 
ever wholly numb'd, or rendered torpid by it; and the difor- 
der does not feem continual, but attacks the patient at differ- 
ent times, and thefe after confiderably long intervals, if he live 
regularly. The bowels are ufually coftive at the time of the 
fits, and there is a frequent want of making water, though ve- 
ry little is voided at a time, and that thin, when the pain is vi- 
olent; when it is more obtufe, the urine is commonly thick, 
and has, as it were, threads in it, of a fort of mucilaginous 
matter ; and to this it is to be added, that fometimes the fper- 
matic veflels which run to the teftes become hard and tumid. 
Men are more fubject to this difeafe than women, and of thofe, 
fuch principally as are plethoric ; and people in the middle and 
later periods of life, are, in general, more fubject to it than 
thofe who are younger. In general, young people are not fub- 
ject to this difeafe, unlefs it be from an hereditary difpofition, 
or fome very powerful, and violent, external caufes. Men are 
much oftener tormented with the nephritis than women, and 
none fo often fall into it as thofe who have omitted the ufu- 
al evacuations, and afterwards fall into violent exercifes ; and 
finally, people who have the gout and the fciatica, are ufually 
alfo nephritic. 

Caufes of it. Thefe are principally the fupprefllon of natural 

■ evacuations ; or the omiftion of habitual artificial ones ; the 
abufe of hot medicines of the diuretic kind, fuch as the oils of 
turpentine, and juniper, and the balfam of fulphur ; as alfo 
the over frequent ufe of venery, and the taking medicines to 
provoke to it; violent pailions, or great and fatiguing exer- 
cifes; external injuries by blows, falls, or the like; and the 
ufe of a too hot diet, and too much of ftrong liquors. 

Prognojlics. The fimple nephritis may ufually be cured, if pro- 
perly treated, but the calculous one fcarce ever can ; and tho' 
all inflammations of the interna! parts are juftly accounted ve- 
ry dangerous, yet this is the leaft fo of all others, becaufe the 
urine continually palling through the part, ablterges and clean- 
fes it, and prevents corruption, or gatherings of matter. T'he 
greateft danger is in fuch as have a difpofition to generate cal- 
culous matter, and to hectics. In thefe cafes the difeafe is apt 
foon to change from its fimple nature.^ 

It is very rare that both kidneys are feized with this diftemper, 
but ufually the left alone fufters by it : the more inflamma- 
tory the ftate of the body is, the worfe it is with perfons af- 
flicted with this difeafe, and the more they are fubject to it : 
thus young people who have often a turgefcence of blood, ■ are 
more frequently fubject to this difeafe than old perfons, and are 
with more difficulty cured of it : and it is an obfervation as old 
as Hippocrates, that the coming on of haemorrhages from the 
internal hemorrhoids cures this difeafe. 

Method of cure. In the time of the fit, the firft thing to be done 
is the opening the belly by a clyfter of the emollient kind, pre- 
pared of milk or broth. Simon Pauli exprefly directs, from 
repeated experience of its good effects, a decoction of the herb 
veronica, orfpeedwell, with fome oil, and a little fait. After 
this, powders of nitre, cinnabar, and tartarum vitriolatum, 
ftiould be taken every three hours ; and, towards the evening, 
there mould be mixed with one of thefe dofes, eight grains of 
diaphoretic antimony, and four of crab's e\ cs. Emulfions of 
the cold feeds in the cooling fimple waters, .are alfo of great 
ufe ; and to the common feeds ufed on this occafion, may be 
added thofe of poppies, and of carduus maris. In the mean 
time external applications may alfo be ufed with fome fuccefs ; 
3 



fuch as hags of chamomile, melilot, and fenugreek feed 
dry, and heated at the fire; as alfo the fpirits of ierpyllum, 
and the like, and the foap plaifter : to all thefe may be added 
the ufe of leeches, which are, indeed, a great relief in all 
the diflemperatures of the urinary parts ; and, finally, dur- 
ing the whole courfe of the cure, refrigerating and diluting 
liquors are to be drank in large quantities, as barley water, 
tea, and the like. 

After the fit, the neceffary treatment to prevent a return, 
is to bleed regularly, fpring and autumn ; to take, at times, 
gentle purges of rhubarb, fena, and the like; to keep the 
hemorrhoidal difcharges in their proper ftate ; and the ha- 
bitual coftivenefs which ufually attends people in this dif- 
eafe is to be taken off" by a moift aud lubricating diet j 
and wine, and ftrong liquors, are to be avoided. Junkers 
Confp. Med. p, 216, feq. 

NEPHROMETR.&, a name given by fome authors to the 
mufeles of the loins, called by the generality of medical au- 
thors pfote. 

NEPHROTOMY, in furgery, the cutting into the kidneys, 
in cafe of the Hone being lodged there, and taking it out 
in the fame way as from the bladder. 

This is an operation which has been very little practifed, 
and ufually fuppoled to be attended with very great danger : 
few authors who have treated of thefe difeafes have fo much 
as mentioned this operation, and the few that have named 
it, have generally condemned it. Sinibaldus fancying that 
it was an operation antiently practiled, ftrove very earneft- 
ly, indeed, to have it revived. He has called in the opi- 
nion of Hippocrates to fupport his account of its having 
been done with fafety, and advifes the furgeons to try their 
hand on brutes firft, and accuftom themfelves to the ope- 
ration, and then not to fear it in regard to men. 
It is certain that a ftone in the kidney is fo terrible a dif- 
eafe, that it is very much to be wiflied that fome fafe 
operation could be invented to cure it ; but it is unking 
too free with Hippocrates, to fay that he countenances or 
directs fuch an operation in general. His words feem to 
exprefs only the making an inciiion near the kidney ; but even 
if they are to be understood as directing the cutting into it, it 
is under fuch reftrictions, that opportunities will very feldom 
offer ; and, when they do, a common furgcon would not fcru- 
ple performing all that is directed, without either confulting 
Hippocrates, or trying his fkill upon brutes. Hippocrates on- 
ly advifes it in cafe of a fwelling and impofihumation, where 
there is matter formed, and the tumor manifefts itfelf upon 
the furface. In this cafe every furgeon would know it was his 
bufmefs to make an incifion. Phil. Tranf. N y 223. p. 434. 
Cafes requiring this are frequent, and that even without a ftone. 
An inflammation in a kidney degenerates into an abfeefs, and 
when matter is formed, the furgeon opens the tumor, and the 
matter is difcharged. Sometimes ftones bred in the kidneys 
caufe impofthumations ; the furgeon opens thefe, and the 
ftones are brought away together with the matter. Nay, 
nature herfelf has done the whole for fome people, and the 
ftones have made their way through the kidney, and through 
the integuments, &c. 

Tulpius gives an account, from his own obfervation, of a man 
who had a ftone in his kidney, which, after many years, dif- 
charged itfelf through the loins, and occafioned a fiftula in the 
part, through which the urine was long voided, together with 
the matter. The attempts of many furgeons to heal this fiftu- 
la proved vain, and, at length, one fuccecding fo far as to flop 
up the mouth of the ulcer, the matter which ufed to he dis- 
charged from it was thrown into the abdomen, and the man died 
of a fever. Tulpius gives the death of this perfon as an ob- 
jection againft the operation of nephrotomy in general, as he 
fuppofes a fimilar fate might attend the wounds made in thefe 
parts by the furgcon. 

From an impartial examination of the worksv of Hippocrates, 
it does not appear that the cutting for the ftone in the kidneys 
was regularly practifed in his time, nor, indeed, for many ages 
after ; for Celfus makes no mention of it, although he is very 
particular upon the operation of cutting for the ftone in the 
bladder. Galen is fo copious a writer, that he never miftes 
any thing practifed cither in his own time, or before it, in his 
accounts of difeafes, yet he mentions nothing of this ope- 
ration, though he Is very long upon the article of the difeafes 
of the kidneys. Cardan, indeed, mentions this operation as 
one of thofe of the am tents which were practifed in his time. 
His hafty reading the words of Hippocrates has led him into 
this error, and he lays the fault of its being now loft, in a treat 
meafure, on Galen's omitting to mention it. It is wrong to 
accufe Galen of this omiflion, fince neither Celfus, nor RufFus, 
who preceded him, nor Aretauus who was his cotemporary, 
nor, indeed, any of the Greek or Latin phyficians, have named 
it, though they, as well as the moderns,, mention occafionally 
an abfeefs in the kidneys, and the manner cf curing it. 
The Arabians, indeed, mention the operation as practifed and 
countenanced by fome perfons before their time ; but they aJI 
join in condemning it as a bold and hazardous operation, from 
which very little good is to be expected, and which fets the 
life of the patient in the moft imminent danger. Avifenna 
fpeaks of it as the act of a madman, and, it feems, that it was 
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fometimes pracVifed in his time, but by his manner of naming 
it, feems to have been only done by fome mountebanks, who 
having no reputation to lofe, ventured boldly, and fometimes 
bad fuceefs. The reft of the \rabians are filcnt about the 
operation, and it feems to have been only praclifed by a Sew 
peoole in the days of this author, and wholly difcountenanced 
afterwards, from its bad fuceefs. 

Amon<* the moderns- the firft who has named it is RoufTet, in 
his treatife on thcCaefarianfection. In order to invite men to 
countenance the Gefarian operation, he recommends feveral 
other de'pcrate ones, and among the reft, this of nephrotomy : 
but he is not able ro produce one inftance of its having been 
practifed either in his own, or earlier times, but when there 
■was an abfeefs and an external tumor. C^lius Rodeginus 
gives indeed a very remarkable inftance of an operation of this 
kind being performed by chance, by a woman who, in the 
atrony of her pain from the ftone in the kidney, fcratcbed with 
her own nails, till fhe tore thro' the flefh lb deep, that eighteen 
ftones were difcharged at the wound. 

The general opinion of authors is thus againft the operation j 
and the mofl: famed among thofe who have treated of wounds 
of the kidneys fay, that any wound which enters into the pel- 
vis is mortal. Yet this opinion, tho' general, is not certain 
or determinate ; and we have an account in the Philofopbical 
trianfacrions of the operation of nephrotomy being performed 
with fuceefs, by Marchetti of Padua, on Mr. Hobfon the 
Englifh conful at Venice. Phil. Tranf. N 3 223. p. 337. 

NEPTA, a name ufed by fome authors for the afphaltivn. It 
feems a corruption of naphtha. 

NEPTUNE' j cap, a name given by naturalifts to a remarkable 
fpecies of marine fungus, which is never found affixed to any 
folid body, but always Ioofe, and rolling about at the bottom 
of the fea. Its ufual fize is about five inches in height, and fix 
or (even in diameter at the bafe. It gradually becomes nar- 
rower from the bafe to the fummit, where it terminates in a 
round end, ornamented with clutters of a fohaceous fort of 
fubftanccs. refembling a cock's comb, but of the fame matter 
with the reft of the plant. 

Its internal furface is very different from this : it is lightly fur- 
rowed down the fides, and befet with a number of fmall pro- 
tuberances, with obtufe points. Some of fhefe, when fmall, 
are found with a pedicle growing to them. This is always of 
a very brittle fubftance, and it is probable that all thofe found 
Ioofe had originally fuch pedicles, by which they adhered to 
fome folid body, in the manner of the corals, and other fea 
plants; but that its extreme brittlenefs occafions it to be foon 
broken ofT, by the motion of the water, after which the plant 
rolls Ioofe about, ,and takes in its nourilhment at its feveral 
pores, by means of the water which every way furrounds it. 
It is not probable that thefe and the like fea plants are nourished 
only by fea water ; but that there is in the fea a fort of mud 
continually formed out of the decayed particles of animals, 
and the folter vegetables, which may be fuppofed much to re- 
ferable the common vegetable mold in its ufes, as it has much 
the fame origin j and this, or at leaft its finer and lighter parts, 
may be conveyed by water into the pores of thefe plants, and 
nourifh them. Mem. Acad. Par. 1700. 

NJiRANTZIUM, in botany, a name given by fome of the 
Greek writers to the citron tree. The antient Greeks were 
not acquainted with the word, and it feems to have been form- 
ed in the barbarous ages from the word narange, the name by 
which the Arabian phyficians called the fame fruit. 

NERFLING, in zoology, the name of a frefli water fah of the 
leather- mo uth'd kind, common in fome of the lakes in Ger- 
many, and there called alfo the crff or serve, and feeming to 
be the fame with the common Englifli rudd. See Rubei lio. 
There are two kinds of this fifh, the flefh of the one of which, 
when drefled, is white, and that of the other yellowifti or red- 
im. The latter kind is moft- valued. IViUughbys Hift. Pifc. 
p. 252. 6>>rdePifc. 

NERION, oleander, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : the flower is com- 
pofed of only one leaf, and is of the funnel-fafhion'd kind, 
and divided into many fegments at the edge. The piftil arifes 
from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a nail to the hin- 
der part of the flower: this finally becomes a fruit of a cy- 
Jmdric fhape, compofed of two pods, which contain feeds 
winged with down. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Clafs 20. 
The fpecies of nericn enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: t. The red-flowered nerion. 2. The white-flowered 
mrion. 3. The narrow-leav'd Indian nerion, with fing!e fweet- 
fcented flowers. 4. The broad-leaved Indian nerion, with 
fweet-fcented double flowers. 5 . The broad-leaved Indian 
nerion, with fweet-fcented, double, variegated flowers: and, 
o. rhe climbing American neHm, with tuberofe briony-like 
roots. Town Lift. p. 654. ; 

NERITA, a genus of fhell fifh. of the nature of the femi- 
circular-mouth'd cochleae,and comprehended under the °-encral 
term cochlea femilunaris. See Tab. of Foflils, Clafs q. and Se- 
milunaris cochlea. 

NEROPHIOION, in ichthyology, a name given by Schone- 
veldt, and lome others, to that fpecies of the acus or fyngnathus 
of Artedi, which is called by that author the hexagonal-bodied 
fingnatbm. with the pinnated tail ; and by others, the acus Art- 
JtotehsjXDA acus fecunda /pedes, and typhle ; by fome alfo, blennus. 
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NERVE (Cyc!.) — The antients found, that by cutting;, lying 
or comprefling any nerve, or any other way intercepting its 
communication with the brain, the parts to which it belonged 
were immediately deprived of all fen fe and motion. One re- 
markable inftance of this is, the making an animal dumb by 
tying the nerves near the wind-pipe. We read in Galen, of 
a boy who became quite dumb by having both the recurrent 
nerves divided. 

The experiment of cutting thefe nerves in brute animals, was 
repeated and confirmed by Vefalius } and Dr. Martin aflures 
us, he tried it fuccefsfulfy on a pig ; nor did the animal re- 
cover its voice, as fome have fufpected it might. As the voice 
depends on a proper aperture of the glottis, it feems likely 
that when the recurrent nerves are cut, the glottis will always 
ftand open, and be incapacitated from being fhut at the will 
of the animal. See Med. Ell". Edinb. Vol. 2. Art. 8. 
An anonymous phyfician offers what he calls an experimentwn 
crucis, in proof of the nerves being compofed of cylindrical 
canals, containing a fluid : it is the demonftraticn of the optic 
nerve inflated and dried, which appears canular to the naked 
eye. See Prefent State of Rep. Let. Vol, 12. Art 16. 

Wounds of the Nerves, Upon the divifion of a nerve, the limb 
to which that nerve was extended becomes inftantly rigid,, void 
of fenfation, and withers : fo that it is no wonder that a man 
inftantly expires, upon the divifion of thofe nerves which are 
fent to the heart or diaphragm : a wound alfo is attended With 
great danger where the nerve is only partially wounded, and 
not entirely divided ; for the wounded fibres contract, them- 
felves, and thofe which remain undivided fuffer too great ex- 
tenfion, which will bring on moft violent pain, fpafms, con- 
vulfions, inflammations, and gangrenes, and fometimes death 
itfelf. Heifier's Surg. p. 27. 

Nerves microfcopicaUy examined. Mr. Leuwenhoek endeavoured 
by his microfcope, to difcovcr theftmcrure of the nerves in the 
fpinal marrpw of an ox : he faw there with great delight, mi- 
nute hollow veffels of an inconceivable firmnefs, inverted with 
their proper membrane, and running out in length parallel to 
one another, and making up their compofition : and tho' fome 
hundreds of thefe veffels go to the formation of the leaft nerve 
that can be examined, he not only difcerned the cavities in 
them, which he computed to be three times Icfs than their 
diameters, but in fome perceived the orifices as plainly as the 
holes in a pricked paper are to be feen when looked at againft 
the fun. It requires, however, great dexterity and expedition 
to make this examination with fuceefs ; for after a thin flice 
of the fpinal marrow is placed before the microfcope, in lefs 
than a minute's time it becomes dry, and the whole appear- 
ance vanifhes. Bakers Microfcope, p, 14.5. 

NERVOSE leaf, nervofuw folium, among botanifts. See Leaf. 

NESTLINGS, a name given to Canary birds brought up by 
hand. See Canary and Passeres Canarienfes. 

NET (CycL ) — The taking fowls by nets is the readieft and moft 
advantageous of all others, where numbers are to be taken. 
The making the nets is very eafy, and what every true fportf- 
man ought to be able to do for himfelf. All the tools neceiTary 
to it are wooden needles, of which there fiiould be fever.il of 
different fizes, fome round, and others flat ; a pair of round- 
pointed flatfeiffkrs, and awheel to wind off" the thread. The 
packthread is to be of different ftrength and thicknefs, accord- 
ing to the fort of birds that are to be taken ; and the general 
fize of the meflies, if not for very fmall birds, is two inches 
from point to point, 

The nets fliould be made neither too deep nor too long, for 
they are then difficult to manage j and they muft be verged on 
each fide with twifted thread. The natural colour of the 
thread is too bright and pale, and is therefore to be altered in 
many cafes, according to the occafion. 

The moft ufual colour is the rufiet : this is to be obtained by 
plunging the net, after it is made, into a tanner's pit, and let- 
ing it lie there till it be fufficiently tinged ; this is of a double 
fervice to the net, preferving the thread very greatly, as well 
as altering the colour. The green colour is given by chopping 
fome green wheat, and boiling it in water, then foaking the 
net in this green tincture till it have fufficient colour. The 
yellow colour is given in the fame manner, with the decoction 
of celandine; this gives a pale and faint ftraw colour, which 
is the colour of ftubble in the harveft time, and isjuftwhatis 
wanted. The brown nets are intended to be ufed on ploughed 
fields ; the green on grafs grounds, and the yellow on ftubble 
lands. 

Great care is neceiTary in the preferving of nets ; and the prin- 
cipal thing to be confidcrcd in regard to this is, that all wet 
rots the threads : whenever tiiey have been ufed in dew or 
rain, they muft be hung up to dry in the fun ; and if there is 
any rent or breach made, it muft be mended as foon as it is 
difcovered. In the drying, they muft be hung as far as may 
be from the walls, that they may be out of the way of mice 
and rats, which are very apt to deftroy them. '1 he utmoft 
depth that mould be allowed to a net for fowl, is two fathom, 
and the utmoft length fix fathom. 

The places for ufing fowling nets to moft advantage, arc the 
morning and evening haunts where the birds come to feed. 
The fportfman is to be at the place at leaft two hours before 
the time of their coming, and the net muft immediately be 
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(bread flat and even upon the ground, and the two ends filftcned 
down with (lakes. At the lower part there is to be a long 
cord fixed to the upper edge of the net, by means of which it 
may be immediately railed, and pulled over. The fportfrnan 
is to hide himfelf behind fame natural or artificial (belter, at 
the extremity of this line, and fome cut grafs mull: be ftrewed 
all over the net as it lies on the ground, to hide it from the 
fowl ; and fome live bird, that has been taken before, fhould 
be flaked down before the net, by way of a ftall, to draw in the 
others. 

As foon as a fufficicnt number of birds are within the compafs 
of the net, it is to be pulled fwiftly over them, and the fowler 
having taken thofe that are under it, may flake down two or 
three more live ones, and fpread the net, covering it with grafs 
as before. This fort of fport may be continued from as foon 
as it is light in the morning till an hour after fun-rife ; but 
after that time, the birds have done feeding ravenoufly, and 
the fport is over for that day. 

Cmque-port Net, in fiflrery, a name given to a fort of fquare 
net, refembling a cage, and having five entrances into it, from 
whence it has the name, 

It is a very fcrviccable net in any pond or river, and is equally 
good in fwift or ftanding water. In order to make this net, 
there muft be provided four large and ftrait poles, anfwerable 
in length to the depth of the water. The ends of thefe muft 
be fharpened in the man«er of flakes, and there muft be 
notches within a foot of thefharp part to fatten the net to, and 
at a convenient diftance, on the poles, there muft be another 
fet of notches, for the faftening trie other ends of the net. 
The bottom of this net is four-fquare, without any entrance. 
A boat muft be taken out with this net, to place it properly. 
The four poles muft be fixed in the bottom in fuch a manner, 
that each may anfwer to the other in a direct line ; and they 
muft ftand at fuch diflances, that the net may be drawn out as 
ftiff as poflible between them. If the net is to be fixed in a 
Handing water, this method alone will do very well; but if 
it be a fmooth ftream, fomething more isneceffary, otherwife 
the motion of the water will keep the net playing about, and 
this will frighten away the fifh. To prevent this, four ftrong 

• flicks are in this cafe to be faftencd along the tops of the others, 
fo as to make a fort of frame, to ftreighten and ftrengthen the 
others, and keep all tight. 

When the net is perfectly fixed, it reprefents a cage, and the 
fides, top, and bottom are kept fo firm, that the fifh do not 
regard them, but feem to take them for weeds ; but going in 
at the entrances, there is no returning, and in rich places 
great numbers are taken. 

Clou) Net, in birding, a name given to a fort of net contrived 
for the catching of wild fowl in the winter feafon. 
This net may be ufed in the day-time, and is to be made of 
double thread, or of fine packthread, and the mefhes are to 
be two inches wide. The length of the whole fhould be 
about ten yards, and the depth aboutthree. It fhould be verged 
on the fides with a ftrong cord, and ftretched out in length 
very ftiff upon long poles, prepared for that purpofe. When 
this net is brought to the place where it is to be ufed, it muft 
be opened, and fpread at full length and breadth : then its 
lower end is to be faftened all along the whole length to the 
ground, fo that it only can be moved up arid down. The up- 
per end of the net muft ftand extended on the long cord, the 
farther end of it being firft ftaked to the earth by a ftrong cord, 
about five yards diftant from the net, and ftanding in an even 
line with the bottom of the net. The other end of the cord 
muft reach at leaft five and twenty yards, to fome natural or 
artificial fhelter, by means of which the fportfrnan is to lie 
, concealed from his prey. The net muft be placed in fuch ex- 
act order, that it will play upon the leafl jerk of the cord, and 
that muft always be given fuddenly, left the prey efcape. This 
net is principally ufed for crows and pigeons, on ncw-fown 
corn fields, and it may alio be ufed in ftubble fields, where 
the flubblc will hide the net from the fowl. If the mefhes are 
made fmaller, it may be ufed at barn-doors and the like for 
fmall birds, and a bait of chaff will bring them together un- 
der it. But the great ufe of the emu-net, is to fpread it in 
mornings and evenings where the haunts of wild fowl are, 
which in hard weather fly in great flocks to and from land, 
with and againft the wind, and then fly clofe to the ground, in 
open countries and low lands, where there are few hedges. 
When a whole covey of thefe are within the reach of the net 
it is to be let go over them, and they will be taken in <*reat 
numbers at one caft. 

Tunnel Net. See the article Tunnel. 

WfNir. See the article Wolf. 

NET E, (Cyel.) in the antient mufic, was a general name for 
one of the extreme chords of a tetrachord. Some fay it was 
the liigheft, and others the loweft found. But perhaps the truth 
of the matter is, that it was the higheft or loweft found, ac 
cording as the afcending or defcending fcales were confidcred. 
Vid. Phil. Tranf. N»4«i. p. 269. SeeHvPATE. 
When the netc is faid to be one of the exiremes of a tetra- 
chord, it is to be underftood of a tetrachord confidered by it- 
felf: for, when tetrachords were combined, the nrfr fometimes 
took another name, as appears from the Greek fcale inferted 



under the article Diagram. Vid. JVallh App. ad Ptol. 
Harm. p. 158. 

NETHIN1M3, among the Jews, the poflerity of the 
Gibeonites, who were condemned by Jofhua to he hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for the houfe of God. Hofm. 
Lex. in voc. netbineei. Jof. ix. 22. 

NETOPION, Nn-OTnor, a name given by the antients to a very 
fragrant and coftly ointment, confifting of a great number of 
thefineft fpicy ingredients. Hippocrates, in histreatife of the 
difeafcs of women, frequently prefcribes the netopien in difeafes 
of the uterus ; and in other places he fpeaks of its being pour- 
ed into the ears as a remedy for deafnefs, thefe competitions, 
by their attenuating qualities, dividing the vifcous and thick 
humors The word netophm is alfo fometimes ufed to exprefs 
the unguentum Mgyptiaeum, and fometimes fimply for oil of 
almonds. 

NE n INGS, in a Ihip, are a fort of grates made with fmall 
ropes, and feized together with rope-yarn, and are laid in the 
wafte of a fliip, fometimes, to ferve inftead of gratings. See 
Gratings. 

Netting-/^'/, in a Ihip. See thearticle Sail. 

NETTLE, in botany. See thearticle Urtica. 

Deael Nettle. See thearticle Lamium. 

NETTLE-r?w. See the article Celtis. 

NEURADE, in botany, a name given by Linnaeus to a genus 
of plants, called by Juffieu tribu'.aftrum. The charaflers are 
thefe : the perianthium is very fmall, and Hands upon the ger- 
men of the pillil : it is compofed of one leaf, divided into 
five fegments. The flower confifts of five equal petals, larger 
than the leaves of the cup : the ftamina are ten filaments,~of 
the length of the cup : the anthera arefimple : the germen of 
the piflil flands under the cup, and is of a gibbous figure : the 
ftiles are ten in number, and are of the length of the ftigmata : 
the ftigmata are fimple. The fruit is an orbicular capfule, of 
a depreffed figure on the furface, and convex underneath, and 
is every way furrounded with prickles. The inner part is di- 
vided into ten cells, in every one of which is lodged a fingle 
feed. Linnxi Gen. Plant, p. 1S5. 

NEURIS, in the writings of the antients, the name given to a 
fpecies of marble, otherwife called elapkonefum, and proeamie- 
Jiutn. It was much ufed by the Roman ftatuaries, and was 
dug in a fmall ifland that lay between Paros and Cyzicus. It 
was of a dufky or blueifh white,' and was variegated with fine 
and (lender veins of black, often beautifully difpofed, and in 
the bodies of the naked ftatues refembling the courfe of the 
veins. 

NEUROBATES, in antiquity, a rope-dancer. See the article 
Dance, Cyel. 

NEUROPHYLLON, in natural hiftory, a name given by Mr. 
Lhuyd to a fpecies of foffile plant, remarkable for the ridoes on 
the leaf. Secfifi/e Plant. 

NEUTHA, a name given by authors to a pellicle covering the 
eyes or the ears of a child in the birth, and fometimes" the 
whole face. 

NEVEW, in botany, &c. See N;? pus. 

NEWT, or Eft, in zoology. See the article Eft. 

The land newt, or as naturalifls often call it, the Uni fataman- 
der, has fomething very remarkable in its outer coat. Its fkin 
often appears dry, like that of the lizard kind, but often alfo 
it appears wetted, and as if covered with a fine fhininu var- 
nifli : the change from one to the other of thefe ftates is ufually 
performed in aninftant, and it frequently becomes immediately 
wet all over on the touching it. It alio contains, under the 
fkin, a fort of milky liquor, which fpurts out to a diftance on 
preffing the body of the animal. 

The paffages for this milk are a vaft number of pores or holes, 
many of which are plainly viflble to the naked eye; and very 
probably the firft-mentioned liquor, which covers tile (kin in, 
manner of a varnifh, may be the fame with this, its white 
colour not being diftinguifllable when it is fpread fo thin over 
the furface of the animal. 'I his milk refembles very much the 
milky juice which the tithymals, and many other of the fuc- 
culent plants, afford on being cut or broken. It is of an in- 
fupportably acrid and ftyptic tafte ; and tho' the tongue receives 
no injury from touching it, yet the fenfation is "fo violent, 
that one is apt to imagine there muft be a wound made in it'. 
This animal, when bruifed, yields alfo a very difagreeable 
fmcll. 

It has generally been fuppofed, that this animal is of apoifon- 
ous nature ; and the famous falamander of the old writer! 
feems to be of the fame genus, if not the fame animal. Mr. 
Maupertuis, determined to inform the world ef the truth 
in regard to thefe remarkable particulars, caufed a large num- 
ber of thefe animals to be brought to him, which the country 
people, who had caught them about the bottoms of old walls, 
brought to him with as much caution as if they had been 
vipers. 

T he firft experiment he made, was that of the incombuftible 
quality of this animal : to this purpofe he threw feveral of 
them into a common fire; mod of them perifhed immediately, 
but a few made fhift to crawl out ; but thefe could not get 
away on a fecond trial, but perifhed like the reft. It was ob- 
ferved, however, that the moment they were thrown into the 
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fire, the whole quantity of milky juice they contained was 
driven out at all the pores, and drying in an inftant, flood 
in round globules, like fo many pearls, till wholly confirmed 
by the heat. 

It is poffible that the obferving this creature to have a 
power of throwing out rhefe juices, and covering itfelf at 
pleafure with wet, might give rife to the imaginary pro- 
perty of its fubfifting by the fame means unhurt in the fire. 
This trial being made, the next was to be certainly deter- 
mined whether the creature were poifonous, or not. This 
Mr. Maupertuis propofed to try two ways ; the firft by mak- 
ing the creature bite fome animal ; the other by making fome 
other creature eat the newt. But thefe experiments were 
attended with more difficulties than might have been imagin- 
ed, for it was neither eafy to make it bite any thing, nor to 
make any creature eat it. No provocation could make the 
newt bite, and when its jaws were opened by force, its teeth 
were found fo fmall, and fo placed, that they ieemed rather in- 
tended to faw, or cut things to pieces, than to bite with ; and 
when a chicken was brought to be bit, and the feathers re- 
moved from the part, the jaws had no force to make the 
teeth penetrate, and, when prefied together, the teeth rather 
broke, or were put out of their places, than entered the ani- 
mal, fo that it was necefTary to take off the fkin, and the 
chicken then received feveral wounds, by forcibly prefijng the 
jaws of the newt, together with parts of the raw fiefh between : 
after this the lips, and tongue, of a dog, and the tongue of a 
turkey, were bitten in the fame manner by other newts. The 
animals were letloofe, and not one of them received the leaft 
injury from the bite. 

The following trial was made, whether the flefli of the crea- 
ture, or its milky juice were poifonous, when received into 
the ftomach. Several animals were kept hungry a confider- 
able time, on purpofe to make them eat the animal, but none 
of them would touch it, fo well has nature defended this little 
creature by the acrid juice under its fkin, of which other ani- 
mals are warned, as by bftin-ft, and rcfufe to fvvallow fo dif- 
agreeable a repaft. A dog was at length compelled to fwal- 
low a newt cut into feveral pieces, while alive, and a turkey 
was forced to fwallow, in like manner, a fmall one. The 
dog's mouth was tied up for half an hour, and half an hour 
after they were untied, he vomited up the tail and the feet of 
the animal, and received no injury ; nor did the turkey which 
fwallowed the young one. After this, pieces of bread were 
foaked in the milky juice alone, and chickens were made to 
fwallow them, and wounds inflicted with weapons dipt in the 
fame juice, but no harm ever enfued to the creature from ei- 
ther. 

From all thefe tryals, it appears very evident, that the ftories 
of this creature's being poifonous, are as idle, and groundlefs, 
as thofe of its living in the fire. 

One thing remarkable this gentleman obferved in his direc- 
tions of the animal, which was, that he found in ieveral 
of the females, at once clutters of eggs, and living young ones. 
The eggs formed duffers refembling thofe of the ovaries of birds, 
and the young ones were contained in two tubes, or long pipes, 
the coats of which were perfectly tranfparent, and the young 
ones were cafily diflinguiflied through them, and there were 
counted in one female fifty-four of thefe, all living and vigo- 
rous. Mem. Acad. Par. 1727. 
NEXI, among the Romans, perfons free-born, who, for debt, 
were delivered bound to their creditor, and obliged to ferve 
him, till they could pay the debt. Hofm. Lex. in voc. 
NEXT/a&r, among miners, is he that hath the next meer in 
pofleffion. He -gbton's compl. Miner in the Explau. of the 
Terms. 
NHAMBUGUACU, in botany, a name of the great American 

nanus, or palma ChrljH. Marggr. p. 77. Pijo, p. j8o. 
NHAMDIA, in zoology, the name of a fifh caught in the rivers 
of many parts of America, and of a fine tafte. It is of the an- 
guilliform kind, and has a long and fat body, becoming fmallcr 
toward the tail j its belly is foft; its head fiat ; and its mouth 
of a parabolic figure, and armed with fmall teeth. It is ufual- 
ly of about eight or ten inches long; its eyes are fmall and 
prominent; and it has a beard compofed of fix filaments, four 
placed below, and two above ; the laft are much longer and 
thicker than the other four, and have a long forrow behind 
each. It has feven fins bcfide the tail ; one of the back fins 
is thorny ; the reft are covered with the common fkin of the 
body, which is foft, and free from fcales. Its tail is forked, 
and its head is covered with a ftrong fheilv coat ; this is of a 
duiky brown. Its back and fides are of a bluifh grey ; the 
larger back fin is of the fame colour ; al! the reft are'black ; 
and, on each fide, there is a red Sine reaching lengthways from 
the gills to the tail. TVillughbyh Hift. Pifc. p. 140. 
A'HANDIROBA, in botany, a name given by Plumier to a ge- 
mis of plants, the fame with the fmUea of Linnsus. Plumier, 

m^SIttS^' 2 t Sce the article * EVJ 1 LEA - 

NHANDUAPOA, the name of a BrafiUan bird, called alfo > 
tiruguam, but more frequently known by its Dutch name/a/r- 
vogel. bee Scurvogel. 

NHANDUGUACU. in zoology, the name of a Brafilian bird 
ot the emeu or cafibwary kind, but fmaller than the common, 
Suppi.. Vol. II, 
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or African caflbwary. Its body is confiderably large ; its neck 
long and ftrong; its legs very long and thick ; its wines ex- 
tremely ihort, and unfit for flying, but affi ft.ng it in running ; 
its feathers are grey, and, on the back, are confiderably long. 
It commonly carries its neck bent like a fwan ; its head is 
fhaped like that of a goofe ; its back feathers cover the rump, 
and make a fort of tail; it runs as fwift as a greyhound, and 
feeds on flefli and fruits. Margrave's Hift. rjraf. 

NHAQUUNDA, in zoology, the name of a fmall fifti caught 
in the American rivers. Its body is oblong, and every where 
nearly of the fame thicknefs ; its head and mouth are like thofe 
of the pike ; and its ufual length is about four inches. It can 
extend its upper lip, and round the opening of its mouth. It 
has no regular teeth, but its jaws are rough like a file. It has 
two fins at the gills, two on the belly, one long one on the 
back, but not reaching from head to tail, and one fliort, and 
almoft fquare one, behind tire anus. Its tail is covered with a 
hard fheliy cruft ; its body is covered with moderately large 
fcales ; and its back and fides are of a filvery grey ; its belly 
white It has on each fide a fingle row of round black fpots, 
of the bignefs of a pea, and among thefe a number of fmall 
blue ones. The fins alfo are all variegated with blue fpots, 
and it has a long ftreak reaching from the gills almoft to the 
tail, and under the end of that another fliort one which runs 
into the fubftance of the tail ; thefe are both raifed above the 
Airfare of the reft of the body, and are of a fine gold colour. 
_ It .is a very well tafted fifli. Marggrave's Hift. Braf. 

NICETERIA Mimas, N,«»1« {l0 , At™,, i„ antiquity, an Athenian 
folemnityin memory of Minerva's vidtoryo'.er Neptune, when 
they contended which of them fliould have the honour of giv- 
ing a name to the city afterwards called Athens. Potter, Ar- 
ch;eol. T. I. p. 416. 

NICHIL' ANIS I'M, in church hiftory, heretics who maintained 
that Chrift had no being. Hofm. Lex. in voc. 

NICOL, in natural hiftory, a word ufed by the miners in Ger- 
many to exprefs a grecniih cruft, covering feveral of the fpe- 
cies of marcafites and cobalt ; it emits fumes that fmell of gar- 
lick in the calcination, and is very injurious to the workmen, 
caufing contractions of their limbs, and other diforders. It 
is fometimes found in manes alone, but that more rarely. 

NICO VIIA, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome to a ftone 
called by others chert and ubern. It is of a greyifll, horny con- 
stitution, and has veins of red on it. It is very hard and femi- 
pellucid, much refembling the common agates, and it wives 
fire readily with fteel. It lies in ftrata in Yorkfhire, and many 
other parts of England : thefe ftrata are about three foot thick, 
and run a raft way among the rocks. It ufually lies amoiin- 
lime ftone, and is not regular in colour, being fometimes of a 
dufky or blackifh hue, like the common flint. It is fo hard 
that no common tool will touch it, and it breaks irregularly, 
and without any grain, in the manner of the common flint. 
IVoodiv. Cat. Foil*. Vol. 1. p. 22. Sec Chert. 

NICOTIANA, tobacco, in botany, the name of a genus ot 
I plants, the characters of which are thefe : the flower is of 
tile infundibuli form kind, confifting of one leaf divided into 
feveral fegments at the edges ; the piftill arifes from the cup, 
! and is fixed in the manner of a nail to the hinder part of 
the flower; this afterwards becomes a membranaceous fruit, 
of a roundifh or oblong figure, divided by an intermediate 
membrane into two cells, which contain a large number of 
feeds fixed to a placenta. Town. Inft. p. 117. 
The fpecies of tobacco enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe : 1 . The great, broad-leaved tobacco, 2. The great, 
narrow-leaved tobacco. 3. The great broad, and round-leaved 
tobacco. J . The Imall tobacco, called priapcia by fome writers. 
5. The white-flowered, thorny, tree tobacco. 

NIDDUI, in the Jewiih cuftoms, is ufed to fignify, feparated, or 
excommunicated. This, according to fome, was to be under- 
ftood of the lellcr fort of excommunication in ufe among the 
Hebrews. He that had incurred it was to withdraw himfelf 
from his relations, at leaft to the diftance of four cubits : it 
commonly continued a month. If it was not taken oft' in that 
time, it might be prolonged for fixty, or even ninety, days. 
But if, within this term, the excommunicated perfondid not 
give fatisfaction, he fell into the cherem, which was a fecond 
fort of excommunication ;. and thence into the third fort 
called fcamwatha, the moft terrible of all. Calwet Diet. 
Bibl. in voc. 

NIDUS avis, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe : the flower is of the polype- 
talous, anomalous kind, and is compofed of fix difiimilar 
leaves, the five upper of which are fo difpofed, as, in fome 
meafureto refemble an helmet ; the lower one is headed, and 
bifid at the end. The cup finally becomes a feed veffel, con- 
taining feeds of a very remarkable fmallnefs, and appearing 
only as duft. The roots are fibrous, and fo interwoven 
together as to refemble a bird's neft. 

There is only one known fpecies of this genus, which is 
the plant called by many orchis abortiva fuj'ca, the brown, 
abortive orchis. %aurn. Inir. p. 137. 

NIEKE conncl , in the language cf'the Ceylonefe, the name 
of a fpecies of cinnamon. The tree which produces it re- 
ferable* the nieki, another tree very common there. This is 
D d ' a 
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a very bad kind of cinnamon, and has very little tafte or 
fmell. It is very feldom fold as cinnamon, but is much in 
efteem among the natives for its medicinal virtues. They 
obtain a water, and an oil from it, by roafting, which 
they anoint themfelves with, to preferve thern from noxious 
fumes, and infections of any kind ; and ufe the exprcfied 
juice of the leaves to cool the head, and ftrengtben the 
brain, rubbing it on externally. Phil. Tranl" N° 409. 

NIGELLA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe : the flower is of the rofa- 
ceous kind, confiftihg of feverai petals arranged in a cir- 
cular form, and ornamented with a fort of corolla between 
thefe and the ftamina, made up of a fort of horn-like bo- 
dies. The piftil ar fes from the center of the flower, and 
finally becomes a membranaceous fruit, of a roundiib, or 
oblong, form, and often divided into feverai parts- 
The fpecies of nigela enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe: 1. The horned, field ntgeila, called by many authors 
melanthhtm 2. The horned,' held nigella, with blue dou- 
ble flowers. 3. The horned, field nigella, with white flow- 
ers. 4. The broad-leaved nigella, with large, fingle, blue 
flowers. 5. The narrow-leaved nigstla, with large, fingle, 
blue flowers. 6. The narrow-leaved nigella, with large, 
fingle, white flowers. 7. The great, double, blue-flowered 
nigella. 8. The n'gela with fma!!, fingle, white flowers 
9. The nigda with fmall, double, white flowers. 10. The 
Cretic nigella. 11. The broad-leaved, fwcet-fcented, Cre- 
tic nigeUa-. And, 12. The nge'la with fingle, pale, red 
flowers. Tourn. Inft. p. 258. 

We have fevcral fpecies of this plant propagated in the 
gardens about London: they are all raifed by fowing the 
feeds in the fpring, on a bed of light earth, where they 
are to remain ; and, when they come up, they are to be 
thinned to proper diftances, and kept clear from weeds. 
MU/er's Gard. DicT: 

NIGHT {Cycl.) — Night angling, a method of catching large 
and Any nib. in the night. Trout, and many other of the 
better forts of fifh, are naturally fhy, and fearful ; they 
therefore prey in the night, as the fecureft time. 
The method of taking them on this plan is thus : the 
tackle mull be ftrong, and need not be fo fine as for day - 
iifhing, when every thing is feen ; the hook muft be baited 
with a large earthworm, or a black fnail, and thrown out 
into the river ; there muft be no lead to the line, fo that 
the bait may not fink, but be kept drawling along, upon, 
or near, the furface. 

Whatever trout is near the place will be brought thither 
by the noife, and motion of the water, and will feize 
the worm, or mall. The angler will be alarmed by the 
noife which the fifh m2kes in rifing, and is to give him 
line, and time to fwallow the hook ; then a flight twitch 
fecures him. The beft and largeft trouts are found to 
bite thus in the night, and they rife moftly in the ftill and 
clear deeps, not in the fhallow fwift currents. Sometimes 
though there are fifh about the place, they will not rife at 
the bait ; in this cafe, the angler mult put on fame lead to 
his line, and fink it to the bottom. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

NiGHT-Jbaete, in botany. See Solanum. 

NiGHT-«#?'&?r.r. See Noctameulatio, andNocTAMBULi, 

NIGHTINGALE, p/>.7i>W(7, in zoology. See Philomela. 

Virginian N. gut ingale, in zoology, the common, but 
improper, name of a bird of the grofs-beaked kind, called 
by authors the coc.othraujhs Indica crijlata. 
It is a little fmaller than our blackbird ; it has a black 
ring furrounding the eyes, and noftrils ; the beak is very 
large and thick, but not altogether fo large as in the com- 



mon grofs-beak; and its head is ornamented with a very 
high, and beautiful creft, which it moves about veiy fre- 
quently. It is all over of a very fine, and lively red, but 
paler on the head and tail than elfewhere. It is brought 
to us from Virginia, and is much valued in England, for its 
beauty, and delicate manner of fmging. It is very fond of 
almonds, and the like fruits. Ray's Ornithol. p. 170. 

NIGRITIES ojfium, among the antients. See Caries. 

NIL, in botany, a name given by the Arabians to two very 
different feeds, which are often, by this means, mifhiken 
in their writings, one for the other. Avifenna tells us fir ft 
that nil is the feed of a creeping plant, of the bindweed 
kind, and that this plant had blue flowers, like the cam- 
panulas, or bell-flowers. But, in another place, he tells us 
that nil is the name of a plant ufed in dying, which feems 
to be the fame with our ifatis, or woad. They fometimes 
call this plant, and fometimes the paint prepared from it 
by the name nil. The old interpreters of Diofcorides into 
the Arabic have every where translated the word ifattSi or 
woad, by the word nil, or the vegetable of which nil was 
made The interpreters of the Arabians have been all mil- 
led into errors by the double fenfe of the word nil, and 
have too often translated what is (aid of the nil, as a dye, 
or paint, to belong to the feed ; and what is faid of the 
feed by authors, is, by them, interpreted fo as to be ex- 
prefTcd of the ifatis. 

Avifenna ufes the word ufme, as a name of the leaf of nil: 
this is to be always underftood as meaning that nil which 



is uf^t in dying ; and, after this, he has a {elect chapter 
on the ifatis, under this name nil. It is probable that the 
convolvulus, or bindweed, called nil, obtained this name 
only from its flowers being of the fame colour with the 
fine blue pigment obtained from the' other nil, or woad, 

NILACUNDi, in natural hiftory, a name given to a ftonc 
of the gem kind, which is half a fapphirc, and half a ru- 
by. See Sapphire, and Ruby. 

The word nilaa is the Indian name for the fapphire, de- 
rived from the word nil, the name of indigo, and given to 
this gem becaufe of its fine blue colour, which approached 
to the tinge of that pigment. The latter part of the word 
is not calily accounted for, without making a little varia- 
tion in the fuelling, but, with that, is very clear and eafy. 
Jacut, or jaruti, and, as fome fpeak it, jaalnit, is the name 
g ; ven by the Indians to the ruby, and it is only fuppofing 
the word to be properly mlyamnti, and it exprcfies in their 
own language, exactly what we underftand by it, a (lone, 
part fapphire, and part ruby. 

NILAHUMATU, in botany, a name given by feverai authors 
to the fmooth fruited Jlramonium of Malabar. See the article 
Stramonium. 

NILIACUM nisi, a name by which the antients exprefled the 
! very fined honey. 

iNILICANARAVI, in bo'any, the name by which fome au- 
j triors call the tree'whofe fruit is the myrabolan ufed in medi- 
| cine. Hort. Mai. Vol. 1. p. < 9. 

NILUFAR, in botany, a name given by the antient writers 
to the common wate<--'illy. They diftinguifhed this plant 
by that name from the Indian nymphesa, whofe root was 
of a cold and foporific virtue, like that of the mandrake. 
1 his they call always nenufar. The word nilufar after- 
wards gave rife to another name linufar : this was only 
formed of the fame letters a little tranfpofed, and was ufed 
to exprefs all the kinds of the -water-lllj. The Greeks 
borrowed the word nilufar of the Arabians, and, at firft, 
wrote it nilafaran, but afterwards it became contracted into 
noufaran, and fo it ftands, at this time, in moft of the works 
of the modern authors of that nation. Neophytus runs into 
great errors on this account, and confounds together the tri- 
foliate lotus, with the lotus of j"Egypt ; the leaves of which 
are like thofe of the nymphesa, or the arum 
Some writers have fuppofed the and ofa.e to be a kind of 
nilufar, and to have been defcribed as fuch by the antients, 
and others have thought the fame of the \ ftraiihtes ; but all 
this is without foundation. Thefe plants are wholly un- 
like both to the nymphesa, and to one another, and were 
never confounded, either together, or with that plant, ex- 
cept in the brain of fuch authors. 

NIMBUS, among the Romans, a fcaxf embroidered with gold, 
which women wore on their foreheads. 

Nimbus was likewife ufed for the money thrown amono-the 
people, up *n any public occafion. Pitifc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 

NINT1POLONG, in zoology, the Ceyl nefe name of a fpe- 

: cies of ferpent called alfo ferpens bypnoticus. It is a very 

! poifonous fpecies, and its bite brings on a fleep upon the 

I perfon, which terminates in death. It is of a deep, blackifli 

i brown, variegated with fmall (peeks of white. Ray's Syn. 

I Anim. p. 332. 

jNINZiN. in the materia medica, a name ufed by fome au- 
thors for the famous Chhiefe root, commonly called gin- 

J feng. See Gikseng, Cycl. 

NIPPERS, in the manege, are four teeth in the forepart of 
a horfe's mouth, two in the upper, and two in the lower 
jaw. A horfe puts them forth between the fecondand third 
year. See Teeth. 

Nippers is alfo an initrumerrt in ufe among finiths, and far- 
riers, being a kind of pincers, wherewith, in flioeing an 
horfe, they cut the nails before they rivet them. It is al- 
fo ufed in taking off a fiioe. 

Nippers, in a fhip, are fmall ropes about a fathom, or two, 
long, with a little truck at one end, and fometimes only a 
wale-knot. Their ufe is to help to hold off the cable from 
the main, or jeer capftan, when the cable is fo fiirny, fo 
wet, or fo great, that they cannot ftrain it to- hold it oft* 
with their bare hands. 

NIPPLES (Cycl.)— I he nipples of women, in their firft ly- 
ing in, are frequently fo fmall, and funk into their breafts, 
that the infant cannot get at them to fuck its nourifhment. 
The readied method in this cafe is to apply an infant fome- 
what older, and which can draw ftronger ; or, if this docs 
not fucceed, to let a woman who has been pradtifed in the 
art, attempt to fuck. 

When thefe do not fucceed, it is common to have re- 
courfe to a glafs pipe, and the poorer people in fome 
places ufually make a tobacco pipe ferve the turn. Others 
apply a (mail eucurbite made of ivory in the form of a 
hat, which they fuck ftrongly in their mouth. The com- 
mon fucking-glafs is alfo, when properly applied, of very 
iignal fervice To do this, the fmall hole at the fide is to 
be flopped with wax, and the glafs heated with warm 
water ; or, by holding it .before the fire, fo as to ra- 
rify, and in part, expel the air. If. is then to be applied 
to the nipple, which, in this cafe, will not only be pulled 

out 
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out, but will difcharge a large quantity of milk, fo as to 
take down the inflammation and tumor in the breaft. When 
the fucking power of the glafs is grown weak, the hole at the 
fide is to be opened, and the milk poured out ; the glafs is 



then to be heated again, and the hole beii 



:ftc 



ipped again, is 



to be a fecond time applied, and fo on, till the intention is 
fuily anfwered. Heijlcr's Surgery, P. 1. p. i i. 
NippLE-Tt-w-r, in botany, &C. See Lampsana. 
NIQUI, in zoology, the name of a filh of the cucullus kind, 
approaching to the figure of that fpecies commonly called 
draeo, and aranem marinus, and in Englifh the weci'cr. its 
hea'd is large and thick, and its mouth large and without 
teeth. The under jaw is longer than the upper, and the an- 
terior part of the body js foincwhat broad, and flatted ; the 
hinder part, efpecially toward the tail, is rounded Its ufua! 
length is four or five inches ; the eyes are (mail, but they 
are placed, like thofe' of the crab, out of the head. It is 
covered with a mixt colour of brown, black, and yellow 
on the back and fides, and is white on the belly ; it is 
fpotted all over the head, back, and fides, with fmall black 
fpots as big as poppy feeds. It is common about the Ameri 
can fhores,and is eatable when the liver and gall are taken out, 
otherwife it is faid to be poifonous. Marggrmje's Hift. Eraf. 
See Tab. of Fifb.es, N° 4q. 
NIK, in the materia medica, a name given by the Arabian 
phyficians to the pigment, or colour, made from the ifati', 
or woad. The word is derived from the Latin nigrum, 
black. The colour of this pigment v, indeed, not black, 
but a deep blue; but we find numerous inftances of the 
Greeks and Latins, both ufing the proper appellatives of 
black for the fame colour, a deep blue. We find Tbeo- 
phraftus calls the fine deep blue oriental fapphires black, 
prelaws?, and Virgil expreffes the deep blue of the violet by 
the word nigra. Many of the Arabians call this plant, and 
the pigment, or colour, made from it, by the name nil, 
but that is a lefs determinate name, as they call alfo the 
feed of a kind of bindweed with blue flowers by the fame 
name. See Nil. 
NISAN, a month of the Hebrews, anfwering to our March, 
and which fomctimes takes from February, or April, accord- 
ing to the courfe of the moon. It was made the firft month 
' of the facred year at the coming out of Egypt. This mouth 
jbalt he unto you the beginning >f months, it JJiail be the firft 
month of the year* to you. Exod. xii. 2. 

It was the feven th month of the civil year. Mofes calls it 

abib. The name nifan is only fince the time of Ezra, and 

the return from the captivity of Babylon. Cahnet Diet. Bibl. 

NISSOLIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 

characters of which are thefe : the flowers, and fruit, are 

the fame with thofe of the lathyrus, but the leaves fraud 

iingle, and the {talks have no ciafpers, or tendrils at their ends. 

There is only one known fpecies of nijjoiia, which is the 

plant called by fome the fmall, one-leaved lathyrm. Jou/n. 

Inft. p. 656. 

NISUS, in zoology, a name by which many authors call the 

accipiter fringiuarius, or fparrow-bawk. Ray's Ornithol 

p. 51. See the article Ering I llarius accipiter. 

Nisus is alfo a name ufed by fome old naturalifts for the ha- 

liaitui, or aquila marina, called in Englifh the fea eagle, or 

ofprey. Willtigbby, Ornithol p. 29. 

Nisus is likewife a name given by the barbarous writers of the 

middle ages to alabajhr. 
NITEDUl.A, in zoology, the field moufe. See Mus. 
NITIDUM folium, among botanifls. See Leaf. 
NITRE (Cy.l.) — Nitre is a fait found immerfed in imper- 
ceptible particles, in earthy fubftanoes, as the particles of me- 
tals in their ores, and is difcoverable in thefe bodies by an 
acrid and pungent tafte, and a fenfation of eoldnefs with 
which it affects the tongue : fomctimes alfo it is found na- 
tive, and pure, in form of an efflorefcence, or fhapclefs fait, 
either on its ore, or on old walls, and vields, after folution, 
hexacdral prifmatic cryftals. 

Many have been of opinion that nitre was, in part at leaf}, an 
animal fait, and that where it was found on old walls, 
it was owing to the effluvia of animal bodies once inhabiting 
the place ; but we find it now in vaft quantities in fevcrai 
of the marly earths of the Eaft -Indies, and fome other places, 
which, however, though they abound with it, when they are 
in the naked cliffs, expofed to the air in a proper fituation, yet 
when dug up from any depths in the earth, the fame fub- 
ftances arc not found to contain any of this fait. 
This marly earth is frequent inChina,Perfia,and many parts of 
the eaft, and is cholen tor working from places where it ftands 
in barren cliffs, on hills facing the northern, or eaftern winds 
t he manner of their feparating nitre from this earth, is as fol- 
lows ; ,l, ey J}. |.i rge pks5 whi( , h (h coat Qver ^ ^ hj _ 

Jide with a (tiff and firm clay; this they fill half full of water, 
and into it throw the earth. When the water has flood 
fome days to imbibe the fait, they draw it off into other pits, 
defended by flight walls on all but the north-cart fide. Here 
the fun exhaling the water, the fait which it had imbibed, af- 
files itfelf to the fides of the pi, in fmall, brownifh, white, 
hexaedral, but very imperfect cryftals, which are what we re- 
ceive from the Eaft-Indies, under the name of rouah nitre 
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This is the way the greateft quantity of this fait is made, but 
it is alio procured from divers other materials, and by many 
other methods. In many of the eaftern nations, the ruinsof old 
buddings expofed to the north-cart winds, and flickered from 
ram, have their walls covered with efflorefcences of a ni'r ou5 
(alt, which is ufually thrown with the earth into the nitre pit 
Earths moiftened with the excrements of animals as ;ne earths 
of pigeon-houfcs, and the like, all afford more or iefs nitre 
and, in France, vaft quantities are annually made from lime 
rubbifh, and the ruins of old buildings. 

By which ever of thefe methods nitre is procured, it is ever in 
all refpedts the fame fait. Its cryftals are of a hexacdral prif- 
matic form, terminated by hexacdral pyramids. It difi'olves in 
a moderate fire, and does not flame, unlefs a coal, or fome 
other fulphureous body fall in. It requires near feven times 
Its own weight of water to diflblve it perfectly. Hill's Hift 
ofFoff p. 393,391,395. 

This fait gives the greateft of all proofs of the e&Bs of 
fynthetical, or recompofn.g cbemiftry. it is firft feparatcd, 
or analyfcd, in the following manner : take two pounds 
of refined faltpetre in fine powder; pour upon it one third 
of its weight of oil of vitriol, and diftill it in a glafs rc . 
tort, in a ftrong fand beat, there will be produced a ftrono- 
acid fpirit of nitre, which cannot, by anv experiment, be 
found to participate at all of the nature of the oil of vi- 
triol ufed ill its preparation. Then take a pound of frefh 
nitre, melt it in a crucible, and throw into it, at times 
pieces of charcoal, till it will no longer keep in fufion with 
the fame degree of fire ; then encreafe the fire, and melt it 

a, ; d u . th<: " p . our ". " lto a P r0 P er vefla s l«"re it to cool of 
itlelt I his is fixed mire, and is an alkali ; now difl'olve 
this fixed nitre in water, and exactly faturatc that water with 
the acid fpirit of nitre before diftilled, this compound liquor 
will, by (hireling, ftioot into true and perfect cryftals of 
nitre. And the experiment fucceeds as well, if a folution 
of pot allies, or any other fixed alkali, be ufed ' inftead of 
that of fixed nitre. Shaw's Lectures, p. 170. 
Of all the falts which afford us thofe ftron<! liquors com- 
monly known by the name of the mineral diflblvents fait 
petre, or nitre, is the only one which yields red vapours 
or whole fpirit rifes in form of red vapours, as toon as it 
is feparated by means of fire; but the reafon of this fact 
has never been accounted for, till Mr. Hellot explained it 
to the Academy at Paris, in one of his memoirs. 
Of the chemifts who have before treated of it, fome ima- 
gined that the redntfs of the vapours was owing to fome 
part of the fulphureous fubflances which the fait had im- 
bibed from the urine and dung of animals where it was 
formed ; others that this colour was owing to particles of 
(ire carried up with the vapours in their afcent. But thefe 
are weak conjeftures, fince, if the firft were the cafe, the 
mixtures of fal armoniac with common fait of vitriol, ou»ht 
to yield red vapours in diftillation, which never is the cafe- 
and, if the latter be fuppofed, it is not eafy to fay, why 
oil of vitriol does not arife in the fame coloured vapours- 
fince it requires a more violent, and longer continued fire 
to raife it. 

Vitriol is added to nitre in the diftillations which yield 
thefe red vapours, and it is the firft point to be determined 
111 the inveftigating this pbu-nomenon, whether the vapours 
owe their colour truly to the nitre, or whether they borrow 
it from the additional vitriol. Baldwin, Stahl, and many 
others are of opinion indeed, that the red vapours are ow- 
ing to the vitriol, and effential to it, and call them the 
anima nitri ; and they prove the aflirtion by the known 
obfervation that nitre melted with a tender white tdafs turns 
it to purple, or fome (hade of red; whereas nefther'alum, 
common fait, nor the fixed alkalis give this colour ; and it 
is probably fome portion of an ammoniacal urinous fait, 
mixed in the n'tre which gives the colour, fince fal armoni- 
ac will give the fame colour when fufed with glafs. What 
is it, however, in the fal armoniac which has this efteft > 
not its volatile alkali, for that is diffipated in the mixture 
by the firft efforts of the fire; neither can it be the acid 
fpirit of fea fait, fince experiment proves that it can have 
no fuch effect, when employed alone. 

A little crocus martis, or any calx of iron, does the fame 
thing to glafs, and fometimes even the fmoak of the fur- 
nace will do it, when woods of too refinous a kind are em- 
ployed as fuel ; many a large quantity of what was meant 
for pure cryftalline glafs having been tinged red, or purple 
in this manner, and wholly fpoiled; and all that we carl 
judge on the whole, as to nitre, or fal armoniac tincrine 
them, is, that it is a fatty, or unfluous matter in thofe falts 
which produces the colour : and, in all probability, nitre 
contains, befide a quantity of an urinous, or ammoniacal fait 
a fmall quantity of a ferruginous matter, in extremely mi- 
nute and imperceptible particles. ■ 
Mr. Lemery has proved that all the fait petre made in Eu- 
rope has been originally an ammoniacal fait ; and indeed if 
nitre be rubbed for a confiderable time in a glafs mortar made 
warm, with a quantity of a fixed alkali fait, it will af- 
ford an urinous fmell. It is no t eafy to prove that all f-i 
armoniac contains ferrttgineous matter ; but when we con 
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fiticr that iron is always found in the aftiss of vegetables, 
and that it, therefore, evidently attends in extremely minute 
particles, with the juices of plants ; and that fal armoniac 
is prepared from a foot made of the excrements of thofe 
animals which feed on plants, we iball find it no impoffi- 
bility that iron mould be there; and we well Know that 
iron, in any ftate, cannot but give that colour to glafs, 
which nitre* in a fmaller quantity, and fal armoniac, in a 
larger, are able alio to give. Memoirs Acad, bcienc. Paris. 

1736. 

All obfervations and experiments would feem to prove that 
the red colour given to glafs by nitre, can only be owing 
to ferrugineous, or ammoniacal matter contained in it; and 
it is no very rafh conjecture, to fuppofe that the ammoniacal 
matter contained in the falt-pctre, rarifying, and extremely 
dividing the ferrugineous matter, during the time of the dii'iil- 
lation, may distribute them in their disjunct molecular, to all 
that matter, or thofe particles, which form thofe vapours, and 
tinge them red by its diftribution of them. 
It is to be obferved, however, that the vapour offpirit of 'nitre, 
or of aqua fortis, arc not always red, but only are fo when 
the fire is great enough to raife with the vapours the matter 
which colours them; for if fpirit of nitre be made with the 
addition of alum calcined, with dry falt-petre, and with filings 
of zink mixed together, there will be obtained with a fmall 
degree of fire, a fpirit of nitre, which does not come, over in 
red fumes. 

If the fire be raifed to a greater degree of violence, there will 
afterwards be obtained a fecond fpirit of nitre, which will 
come over in red fumes ; but the firft of thtfe will {View the 
great experiment of talcing fire on mixture with oil of tur- 
pentine, or the European oils of vegetables, better and more 
readily than the other. 

It is therefore no efTential character of fpirit of nitre to rife in 
red vapours, fince the firft rifes without; and this is truly 
the pure fpirit of nitre % while the fecond, which rifes in 
red fumes, is impure, being coloured by ferrugineous, or other 
foreign matter raifed in vapour with the reft, by the great vio- 
lence of the heat. 

It is ohfervablc, that if vitriol calcined to a rednefs be ufed with 
the nitre, for drawing the fpirit, the vapours rife of a perfect 
blood red. In the common way of diftilling what is cailed 
fimply fpirit of nitre, the cuftom is to put into the retort with 
the falt-petre, a very large quantity of a vitriolic earth ; and 
in the making that fpirit called aqua fortis, green vitriol, or 
EnMifb copperas is mixed with the nitre. This is abundantly 
known to contain a great deal of iron. Here, therefore, is in 
each cafe a quantity of ferrugineous matter added; and we well 
know that this can give a red colour to the vapours, with which 
it is by violence of fire compelled to rife. Repeated trials of 
fpirit of nitre, with mercurial preparations alfo, prove beyond 
contradiction, that there is ferrugineous matter in that fpirit. 
Many of the common mercurial precipitates, when made with 
aqua fortis, or with plain fpirit of nitre, may have abfolute 
plain iron feparated from them ; and the cbemifts know well 
that this is not to be fuppofed to have been lodged in the 
mercury, fince it is very difficult to conceive how that metal 
fhould become amalgamated with it; but there can be no diffi- 
culty of fuppofing it feparated from the menuruum, fince it is 
"evident that there is iron contained in the matters ufed in the 
diftillacionof it, and even in the fait itfelf from which it is 
originally drawn. 

It would be very natural to fuppofe that the ferrugineous 
matter was raifed only from the additions of pure vitriol, or a 
vitriolic earth ; but it is evident from the experiment of nitre 
alone turning glafs red, that there is certainly alfo ferrugineous 
matter in that fait itfelf; nor is it at all difficult to conceive 
how iron comes to enter the hody of that fait ; fince, if we 
confider it as made in Europe, from the rubbifn of old build- 
ings, and the cleanfings of {table?, &c. it is eafy to conceive 
that pieces of iron of feveral kinds may have been rafted away, 
and confirmed there, and fo mixed among the matter from 
which the fait was afterwards made. The addition of wood 
afli.es always ufed alfo in the making it, may have lodged 
ferrugineous matter among it, fince it has been often proved 
that the allies of all vegetables contain true iron. Memoirs 
Acad. Scienc. Par- 173°- 

It may feem a difficult thing to conceive, however, in what 
manner fo fmall a qu mtity of iron as there can be fuppofed to 
be in nitre, is able to colour fo large a body of vapours as are 
km to rife in the diftillation. But if we confider the extreme 
divifibility of the particles of metals into colouring matter, 
and the vafl quantity of water that a fingle grain of copper is 
capable of tinging blue, when dtflolved in an alkali, we fliall 
be the Iefs furprifed at it; efpecially if it be confidcred alfo that 
it has been proved already that there is true fal armoniac in all 
nitre, and it is well known that this fait is capable of rarify- 
ing, and extremely dividing the particles of that, or my other 
metal ; and if as much fal armoniac as can be diuolved in 
aqua fortis be added to that fpirit, it is well known alfo 
that it will make it feivf up vapours much redder than before, 
which can only be owing to the fal armoniac railing a larger 
quantity than ordinary of the ferrugineous matter contained 



in the aqua fortis than would naturally have been raifed from if. 
The moft ready way of reducing litre to powder, is to dif- 
folve a quantity of it in as little water as may be, and eva- 
porate the water over a gentle fire, continually ftirring it till 
dry, by which means the nitre will be found in form of a 
very dry white powder. This is the method ufed by the gun- 
powder-makers. Shaw's Lectures, p. -389. 
The curious, in the hiftory of nitre, and its preparation from 
vegetables, &c. and the purifying it for gunpowder, and other 
ufes, may confult the works of Glauber, StahJ, and Clark, on 
the fubject of this fait, and compare them with the difcourfe 
of the younger Lemery on the origin of nitre. 
Purified Ni trf, See NiTT.uM purificalum. 
Spi* it of 'Nit'je. See Spiritus nitri 

NITRIUV1 fal, in natural hiftory, a name given by many wri- 
ters to the fait feparated from the water of the lake Natron in 
./Egypt, which is the natr-um, or nitre of the antients. 
This lake is fituated in the Nitrian defart, fo called from Ni~ 
tria, a very large town there It is fix or feven acres in ex- 
tent, and lies about thirty miles weft and by fouth from Tc- 
rana, and about the fame diflance north from the pyramids : 
from the bottom of this lake the fait called nahum arifes to 
the furface of the water, and is there condenfed,1jy the heat of 
the fun, into the hard and dry form in which it is fold. 
Eour ounces of the water of the N.:tron being examined by 
evaporation in a glafs veiTel, placed in a fand heat, there will 
arife, as foon as it becomes warm, a fort of fcum to the top ; 
this being taken off, another inftantly fucceeds, and fo on, fo 
long as any water remains in the glafs. 

This fait, thus feummed off, is the fame in all refpects with 
the natram, or the Smyrna foap earth; beino- a fixed alkali, 
fermenting with acids, and boiling into foap with oil. This 
icy fcum is the fame as that called by Pliny fios fa;is, and 
feems to be the fame with that which Herodotus fays the 
/Egyptians made ufe of in the preparation of their mummies. 
It is laid that the water of this lake, though it contains ever fo 
large a quantity of this fait, will not ferment with any acids, 
tho' the lea- particle of the fait feparated either by a natural, or 
artificial heat, will ferment violently with any acid. What the' 
heat of'the fand furnace does in this experiment, the heat 
of the fun does in the lake itfelf ; and the fmgular circum- ■ 
fiance of the water of the lake not fermenting with acids, 
is confirmed by this, that a clear folution of die fait in com- 
mon water will not ferment with them. 

The antients have attributed great virtues to the fait of this 
lake ; and this being called nitrum, as a fliort name for nitr't- 
urn fal, we have had fome who have fuppofed the fait which 
we call nitre, to be the fame, and thefe people have wonder- 
ed that they did not find the fame virtues in our nitre. 
The mineral waters of all parts of the world feem to con- 
tain more or lefs of tins fait, and to owe their virtues in a 
great degree to it ; and, probably, it might be no fmall 
improvement to phyfic, to bring it more into the prefent 
practice. Molenbroch recommends it greatly in the fione ; 
and it may be the more probably ufed, as all alkali falts are 
known to be good in that diftemper. Some add to this, 
that tt feems qualified to diffolve ftony fubftances, it being 
of fo piercing and penetrating a fpirit, that no rock, or ftone 
is found about the Like from the waters of which it is pro- 
cured. Phil. Tranf. N° ibo, 
NITRO/'iERiALy/'n-//, a term invented by Mayow; and fince 
ufed by many others, to exprefs a very active principle in the 
air, caufing great changes in the bodies abforbine it and ex- 
pofed to it. 

The acid fpirit of nitre is produced partly by the air, and partly 
by a terreflrial matter making up the reft of the hody of that 
fait. Mr. Boyle, in his experiments on flame and air, has 
abundantly proved this; and that igneous particles of the air 
refide in nitre, is as certain a conchifion from the fame prin- 
ciples : thefe conftitute its moft active part, and by thefe the 
flame of kindled nitre is produced. 

The aerial particles of nitre are truly no other than the i»neo- 
aerial matter of it, and this aerial matter is evidently lodged 
in the acid fpirit of it, not in the fixed fait. This acid fpirit i?, 
according to Mayow, cempofed of a terrene matter, which is- 
flexile and humid, and of etherial particles, which are rigid 
^and dry, active and igneous, and proceeding from the air. 
Thefe igneous particles are common to nitre and to air, and 
are therefore called mtroacrial ; and the fpirit of nitre derives, 
according to this fyftem, from thefe particles its active and 
corrofive quality, which makes it a fort of potential fire ; and 
on this the form of nitre chiefly, if not only depends. 
Now as this nitroairial or igneous fpirit reiides in the 
acid fpirit of nitre, it is thence inferred, that the niiroaeriai 
fpirit is of a nitro-faline nature, obtaining rather the nature of 
an acid than a fixed fait ; confidering alio, that the cffecVs of 
fire in general anfwer to thofe of a very fubtle and corrofive 
fait. Eire in general, on thefe principles, is eafily proved to 
depend principally upon the faid nkro-airial principle put into 
motion. 

This nitro aerial fpirit makes the moft active, and, indeed, the 
principal part of the fait which we call nitre Its terreftrial and 
acid parts make up the reft of the mafs \ and thefe are rather of 
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ufe to form the whole inte a body, and give it form and con- 
fidence, than to add to any of its fat. 
NITRUM, is ufed by the poet Martial to exprefs that fort 
of foulnefs in cryftal, v/hich Pliny, and other of the antient 
Roman authors, diftinguifh by the name offal. See the article 
Sal. 
NfeTRWM anthmniatmn, in chemifrry, the name of a fait pro- 
cured bv evaporating the filtrated waters ufed in making the 
antimonium diapbireikum to a drynefs, continually ftirring them 
towards the end of the operation. There, at length, remains 
from thefe a white fabric matter, of a particular tafte, not un- 
grateful, nor nitrous, but perfectly mild. 

Hence we fee that nitre is changed into a new fait by detona- 
tion with antimony. 

This fait is gently aperitive, and, in denfc, inflammatory 
blood, excellently refolves without violence. It fuccefsfully 
promotes perfpiration, fweat, and urine j hence it cools, and 
becomes greatly ferviccable in the fmall pox, meafles, pleurify, 
and peripneumony. We fee how erroneous has been the opi- 
nion of this water being noxious, and how valuable a medi- 
cine that opinion had led people for a long time to throw 
away. 
N-ITROM cehirtum, in natural hiftory, a name given by Dr. Lif- 
ter to a peculiar fpecies of neutral fait, which he firft publick- 
]y defcribed in his book on the medicinal waters of England. 
He very improperly calls it niire; becaufe it has none of the 
properties or qualities of nitre, but only a fort of general re- 
femblance in its external form. He obferves that this fait, tho' 
very little known, was abundantly the moft copious of ai! the 
forts afforded by the mineral waters in genera! ; and fays its 
cryftals were long and (lender, and confuted of four fides, and 
were terminated by a point compofed of two triangular planes. 
He adds, that this fait doubtlefs had its origin from a mixture 
of the acid of fulphur, and a calcai ious earth of an alkaline na- 
ture. 

This fait is found in almoft all the mineral waters of Ger- 
many, and is very juftly obferved by Hoffman to be of the na- 
ture, of Glauber's fait: that it is not nitre is evident from this, 
that it is not inflammable, nor will yield aqua fortis by diftil- 
lation. It feems, indeed, true Glauber's fait, compofed of the 
acid of vitriol, or fulphur, for this is in both the fame, and of 
that alkaline earth which is the bafis of fea fait : this is its 
origin, in the veflels of the chemift, as well as in the bowels of 
the earth, and probably the figure of the cryftals of that obferved 
by Dr. Lifter, was the fame in the point, as well as in the bo- 
dy, both being quadrilateral columns terminated by pyramids 
compofed of a number of triangular planes. Hoffman Opera, 
■T. 5. p. 139. 

This number in Glauber's fait is four, though Dr. Lifter 
obferved only two in the fait he examined ; but it is frequently 
feen in the factitious, or common Glauber's fait, which natu- 
rally has four planes in the pyramid, that two of them are fo 
fmal!, as fcarce to appear more than flat fparks at the verge of 
the point ; in almoir. all the cryftals, one of the four is thus 
fmall, fo that they feem to confift only of three, while the 
whole four are truly there. The fame is the cafe frequently in 
the common rock cryftal, whofe pyramid ought to confift of 
fix planes, and, in truth, always does fo, but one or more of 
them are frequently fo fmall, that a hafty obferver would fay 
it confided only of four or of five planes. 
If this may be allowed to be the cafe, in regard to Dr. Lifter's 
observation of his cryftals, there feems no doubt but that his 
mtrum calcarium is true and genuine Glauber's fait, as much as 
that of the chemift's laboratory ; and, according to his own 
jult obfervation, it is compofed of the very fame principles with 
that chemical (alt. The mineral waters of Egra abound with 
this fait, which Hoffman alfo has called, for that reafon, fat 
iTgrrtWHw, when Separated from them by evaporation ; but none 
contains fo great a proportion of it as the Sedelitz waters, a 
pint of which, on evaporation, leaves two drams of it. 
The medicinal waters in the neighbourhood of Paris con- 
tain it alfo in a very confiderable quantity, though lefs than 
this. _ It is the opinion of Hoffman, that when any water be- 
fore impregnated with a vitriolic acid, in its current under 
ground, paflcs over this calcarious earth, it as readily joins a 
part of it with it, as the vitriolic acta does with the fea fait, or 
its bafis, in the making the common Glauber's fait, and thence 
produces a hitter purging fait, of the fame nature with that ; 
and, indeed, if the acid of fulphur be mixed with any alkaline 
Jubilance, a bitter neutral fait is produced, fomewhat analo- 
gous to this, and to the Glauber's fait. 
Nitrum nitratum, in chemiftry, the name of a preparation of 
nitre, made by adding a fufficient quantity of fpirit of nitre to 
a hxiymm of pure nitre, and afterwards evaporating it to a 
pellicle, and fetting it by to fhoot. The cryftals formed by 
this liquor are perfe% nitrous in their figure, but they will be 
of an acid tafte J 

We fee by this, that it is poffible to alter a fait, and to reduce 
it into the appearance of a different body, by means of fub- 
itances before feparated from itfelf ; and, in this cafe, the al- 
teration is made, in almoft any degree, at plcafurc ; the fait 
produced being mure or lefs acid, as more or lefs of the acid 
Jpint is ufed : but it is to be obferved that the more acid there 
is ufed, the more difficultly the fait dries, and the more dim- 
Sufpl. Vol. II. 



cultly it is kept dry, it being always fubje& to run in the air. 
This preparation of nitre is a good medicine in burning fevers. 
Boerbaave's Chem. Part 2. p. 176. 
Nitrum pur if -alum, pur fed nitre, is thus prepared : take nitre, 
or common falt-petre, one pound ; pure water three quarts and 
a pint ; fet them on the fire together, and diffblve the fait per- 
fectly by boiling : then ftrain the hot lixivium through a dou- 
ble flannel, and fet it over the fire again in an earthem veffel. 
Evaporate it gently, till on taking out a little of the liquor in 
a fpoon as it cools, there are feen threads as it were fhooting 
in it ; in this ftate the fait is ready to concrete. Set it in a 
cool place, putting clean fticks acrofs the veffel, and the fait 
will form itfeif into extremely pure and beautiful cryftals on 
the fide of the veffel, but principally on the fticks. Thefe 
dried in a colander are fit for ufe. 

This is the beft of all the preparations of nitre, for medicinal 
ufe, in its native form. It diflblves immediately on en- 
tering the body, where it wonderfully cools, and thins the 
blood, giving it a fine florid colour. In all inflammatory dif- 
eafes attended with condenfations of the blood, this fait proves 
excellently cooling and attenuating. It is given from four or 
five grains to ten, twelve, or fifteen at a dofe. Some give 
more at a time, but it is more advifeable to have the dofes 
fmallcr, and oftener repeated. It is alfo good in the fmall-pox, 
and fuppreffions of urine. It is alfo faid to be given by many 
in hemorrhages with fuccefs. If there be any cafe in which 
caution is required, it is in a confumption where the lungs are 
ulcerated. 

NiTRUMw^to, a name given by the chemifts to a preparation 
of nitre, which very readily ihcots out into beautiful cryftaHi- 
zations. If, in the making GLuber's fpirit of nitre, there are 
ufed four parts of nitre, and one of oil of vitriol, and the fpirit 
be entirely driven off", the white fait remaining dry in the re- 
tort, on being expofed to the open air, will foon ' be covered 
with a thick and long down, as if it grew ; but if this fait be 
diftblved in water, and there ftrained, and evaporated to a dr ■- 
nefs, in a cylindrical glafs, and kept expofed to the open air, 
its upper furface will often appear covered with beautiful 
branching little plants, all which will diffblve away upon the 
application of heat, and leave the furface even ; but upon ex- 
pofing the vcffd again to the open air, in a quiet place, they 
will grow again as before, thus feveral times exhibiting the re- 
fufcitarion of plants, as it were, from their own afhes. 
Some chemifts have formed feveral fables upon fome fuch ba- 
fis as this i and, very probably, the whole fecret of their ope- 
rations was no more than a concealed fraud of this kind, this 
having nothing to do with vegetation. 

Nitrum vitriolatum, a preparation of nitre made as follows; 
Diffblve the mafs left in the retort after diftiilarion of a fpirit 
of nitre, in about eight times its weight of water ; filtrate the 
folution, and, when perfectly clear, evaporate the liquor to 
fuch a ftandard, that the fait will no longer be fuftained in it ; 
then fet it in a cool place, and collect the fait as it fhoots, lay- 
ing it in an earthen colander to dry. This is of much the 
fame virtues with tartarum vitriolatum, and is frequently fold 
under its name. See Tartarum vitriolatum. 

NIVALIS avis, the fnmu-bird, a name given by authors to a bird 
common in Poland in the fevereft months of the winter, and 
at no other time. The country people call it fmegu'sa, which 
figniResfuoiv-bird alfo : it is obferved to come with thefnows, 
and go away again with them. The country people ufe to 
prefage the mildnefs, or the feverity of the fucceeding winter 
from their flights in greater or in fmaller numbers, or earlier, 
or later, in the feafon. 

NIURI, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, called by 
Linnaeus phy'.lanthus. Hort. Mai. 10. 27. Seethe article 
Ph yll anthus. 

NOAH's ark jhell, in natural hiftory, the name of a kind of fea 
ihcll, which authors were always puzzled about referring to 
any genus, till a late French author has referred it to a new 
genus he has made under the title cordiformis, taking in the 
bucardia, and triangular heart-fhells. The cabinets of the cu- 
rious afford us three fpecies of this fhell ;. the common kind, a. 
yellow and while kind, with broad irregular lines, and a varie- 
gated kind. Hift. Nat. Eclair, p. 333. 

Mathiolus and Rondelet'ius have called the noalis ark fljeil, 
rhomboldes, and muf cuius Jlyiatus; and Lifter, who has followed 
thefe authors, has placed it among the mufcles. Rumphius 
has placed it among the pec~tens, and lome have made it a fpe- 
cies of oyfter. The impropriety of its arrangement under anv 
of thefe <renera is very obvious from the characters of each. 
It is indeed of a fomewhat different figure from the genera- 
lity of heart- fhells, as it is from all the other {hells in the 
world, but it agrees with them in its general character, for 
it is deeply ftriated, as they all are j and it is of a figure, in 
fome meafure, refembling that of a heart, though running out 
into an irregular length at the point. 

We have another fhell of this genus which no one ever doubt- 
ed to belong to it, which yet is of an oblong figure, and fo 
much refembles the Noah's ark, as to plainly Slew they ought 
both to be reckoned fpecies of the fame genus. This is the 
oblong bucardium, or ox heart fhell, commonly called the laf- 
ia'rd A 'cab's ark. , 

NOCERIANA terra, earth of'h'ocera, in the materia medica, a 
E e white 
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wTiitc earth ufed in medicine in Germany, Italy, and fonie 
other parts of the world, but not known in the Englifh fhops. 
It is now dug principally about Macerata, a city in the mar- 
quifate of Ancona, in the pope's territories, and is in great 
efteem in malignant feVeis, and againft the bites of veno- 
mous animals. 

It is a denfe earth, of a greyifh white, very hard, and of 
an infipid tafte, and does not effervefce with acid menftruums. 

Miles Hift. of Kofi: p. 3. 

NOCTAMBULATlO,ttw»;»|- in the fleep. This is a very re- 
markable diftemperature of the imagination, and, in different 
perfons, differs greatly in degree. Thole who are butmoderately 
affected with it, only repeat their actions of the day, and 
getting out of the bed, go quietly to the places they fre- 
quent at other times ; but thofe who are afflicted with it 
in the moft violent degree, go up to dangerous places, and 
do things that would terrify them to think of, when awake: 
thefe are by fome called lunatic night-walkers, becaufe fits 
are obferved to return with moft frequency, and violence, 
at the changes of the moon. 
Caufes of it. The only material caufc that can be affigned in 
this cafe, is a plethora, or over-fullnefs of blood, but this 
is influenced by an immaterial one, that is, by the fancy, 
which is bufily employed in dreams about particular ob- 
jects. 
Method of cure. The primae via; are firft to be cleared of all 
their foulnefles by a ftrong purge ; after this it is proper to 
bleed in the foot, taking away eight or ten ounces ; then 
powders compofed of nitre, cinnabar, and crab's eyes,fhould 
be taken three or four times a day, and particular regard 
ihould be had to the changes of the moon. It will be 
proper to fet a vcfTel of water by the bed-fide, in fuch a 
manner that the pcrfon will naturally ftep into it on gett- 
ing out, and be awaked by that means ; and if thefe things 
fail, a perfon fhould be fet up to watch him, and beat him, 
every time it happens. 'Junker* sConfp. Med- p. 698. 
NOCTIBO, in zoology, the name given by the Portuguefe 
to a fmall Brafilian bird, a fpecies of the goat-fucker, or 
churn-owl, more known among naturalifts by its Bralilian 
name ibijau. Marggr. Hift. Brafd. See the article Ibi- 
jau. 
NOCTUA aurita, in zoology, a name by which fomc have 
called the fmaller fpecies of the horn owl, more ufually di- 
ftinguifhed by the name otus. Rays Ornithol. p. 63. See 
the article Otus. 
Noctua canora, in zoology, a name given by Nieremberg 
to a bird of the Spanifh Weft-Indies, called by the natives 
chicantli, and fometimes kept by the Spaniards in cages. 
See Chicantxi. 
Noctua minor, in zoology, the name given by Mr. Ray to 
the kcuizlin, or, as others call it, the fchaffili, z very 
beautiful little bird of the owl kind, and not exceeding the 
fize of the common thrufh. Ray's Ornithol. p. 69. See 
Schaffilt. 
NOC I UINI cadi, a name given by fome to grey eyes, from 

their refembling thofe of the no£lua, or owl. 
NOCTUOLENT, among botanifts, a name given to fuch 
plants as fmell itrongeft in the night time. See DoG-rofe. 
NODULUS, a word ufed in pharmacy for a knot tied in a 
rag, and including fome medicinal ingredients to be fuf- 
pended in any liquor. See Nodule, (.yd. 
NOERA, a word ufed by fome chemifts for the head of an 
alembick, or the cover of a cucurbit, or any other veffel 
ufed in diftillation. Cajlell Lex. in voc. 
NOFESCH, in natural hiftory, a word of Hebrew origin 
ufed as the name of a precious ftone. There has been 
much difputc among the commentators on the old teffa- 
ment, what ftonc it was. It feems derived from the root 
fuch, which fignifies the ruby, or carbuncle, and, as a de- 
rivative of that word, it mull be fuppofed to exprefs a red 
ftone, not one of any other colour As the ruby is fi^ni- 
ficd by fuch, this cannot mean the fame ftone, and there- 
fore probably meant the garnet, they having no other name, 
that we known of, for that ftone, and it being very like 
the ruby. 
NOCHETZLINOPALLI, or Nochezncpatli, in botany, 
a name by which fome authors have called the opuntia, on 
which the cochineal infect loves to feed. Jonf. Dend. p. 56. 
See Opuntia. 
NOISETIER, in botany, the name by which the French 
call the feveral fpecies of hazel, and filbert-trees. See 
Hazel. 
NOLA, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for the a- 

nemone. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
NOME(C)f/.) — Nome, no^mi, in medical writers, is ufed for 
an eating, or corroding ulcer, and is much the fame with 
phagedena. See Phagedena, Cycl. 

The word is Greek vopr, : it occurs in Galen. Some later 
writers, as Foreftus, call it ulcus obambulam, and obambulati- 
vum. Caflellus. 
Nome, among the antient Egyptians, a divifion, or province, 
into which the whole kingdom was divided. The origin 
of the nomes, according to Diodorus Siculus, was this : the 
inhabitants being refractory, and much inclined to infur- 



rections, in order to prevent thefe, the kings divided the 
whole country into different provinces, or nomes, and efta- 
blifhed the worfhip of fome particular animal in each of 
them, prohibiting at the fame time fuch animal to be eaten 
within the bounds where it was worfhipped. 
Hence, as every province was intoxicated with its own parti- 
cular form, and object of worfhip ; it entertained the higheft 
contempt for that of its neighbours, and took a pleafure in 
profaning the animal, which among them had divine honours 
paid it. This religious oppofition had the defired effect ; for, 
all mutual confidence being thereby cut off, there were no 
more infurrections againft the government. Mem. Acad. 
Infcrip. Vol. 13. p. 52. 
Nome is alfo ufed for a kind of fong, or hymn, in honour of the 
gods, faid to have been invented by Terpander. For a fur- 
ther defcription of which, fee Mem. Acad. Infcrip. Vol. 14. 
p. 342, feq. 
NOMENCLATORES, (Cycl) among the botanical authors, are 
thofe who have employed their labours about fettling and ad- 
jufting the right names, fynonyms, and etymologies of names, 
in regard to the whole vegetable world. Ltnnai Fund. Bot. 
p. 2. 
NOMOPHYLACES, N^pt,**^, among the Athenians, magi- 
firates who were to fee the laws executed, being not unlike to 
our fheriffs. They had the execution of criminals committed 
to their care, as alfo the charge of fuch as were confined pri- 
foners. They had alfo power to feize thieves, kidnappers, 
and highwaymen, upon fufpicion ; and, if they confeffed the 
fact, to put them to death ; if not, they were obliged to pro- 
fecute them in a judicial way. Potter, Archseol. Grasc. T. 1. 
p. 78. 
Nomophylaces were Iikewife officers belonging to the Olym- 
pic games, whofe bufinefs it was to inftruct thofe who were 
to contend, in all the laws of the games. See HellenodicjE. 
NOMOTHETIC, N^oG.-W, among the Athenians, were athou- 
fand in number, and chofen by lot out of fuch as had 
been judges in the court Belia-a. Their office was not (as 
their name feems to imply) to enact new laws by their own 
authority, for that could not be done without the approbation 
of the fenate, and the people's ratification ; but to infpect the 
old, and, if they found any of them ufelefs, or prejudicial, as 
the ftate of affairs then flood, or contradictory to others, they 
caufed them to be abrogated by an act of the people. Befide 
this, they were to take care that no man fhould plough, or 
dig deep ditches within the Pelafgian wall; to apprehend the 
offenders, and fend them to the archon. Potter, Archasol. 
Graec. 1. 1, c. 13. T. 1. p. 79. 
NON {Cycl ) — Non afjujnpfit, in law, a plea in perfonal ac- 
tions, whereby a man denies any promife made, &c. 
Non dijlringendo, a writ not to diftrain, ufed in divers cafes. 

Blount, Cowel. 
Non iniplacitando atiquem de libevo ienetnento fine brev'i, a writ to 
prohibit bailiffs, &c. from diftraining any man touching his 
freedom, without the king's writ. Reg. Orig. 171. Blount, 
Cowel. 
Non intromittendo quando breve precipe in capite fubdole impetra- 
tur, a writ directed to thejuftices of the bench, or in eyre, 
commanding them not to give one that had, under colour of 
intitling the king to land, &c. as holding of him in capite, de- 
ceitfully obtained the writ called precipe in capite, any benefit 
thereof, but to put him to this writ of right. ' Reg. Orig. *. 
This writ having dependance on the court of wards, flnce 
taken away, is now difufed. Blount, Covjel 
Non fncrchandixando viclualia, a writ to juftices of affize to en- 
quire whether the magiftrates of fuch a town do fell victuals 
in grofs, or by retail, during the time of their being in office. 
which is contrary to an antient ftatute, and to punifh them if 
^ they do. Reg. Orig. 1 84. Blount, Cowel 
'Hox-fijfum, in the antient mufic. See Apycnon. 
Nots-fecb clay, a particular fort of earth, which, mixed with an- 
other clay brought from Worcefterfhire, makes a compofition 
very ufeful for the making the melting-pots ufed in the green 
glafs making. Nens Art of Glafs, p. 246. 
NONUPLA, in tiie Italian mufic, denotes a quick time, pe- 
culiar to jigs. This fpecies of time is otherwife called the 
7/ieafure of nine times, which requires two falls of the hand, 
and one rife. There are three forts of nonupla. r. Nonupla 
di femi-minime, or dupla fefqui quarta, thus marked %, where 
nine crochets are to be in the bar, of which four make a femi- 
breve in common time, i. e. in the down ftroke, fix, and but 
three up ; it is ufually beat adagio. 2. Nonupla di crome, or fefqui 
otta-va, marked thus f, wherein nine quavers make a bar, in- 
ftead of eight in common time, i. e. fix down, and three up : 
'tis beat preflo. 3. Nonupla di femi-enme, or fuper fetti par- 
tiente ficna, thus diftinguifhed r| a in which nine femi-quavcrs 
are contained in a bar, whereof fixteen are required in com- 
mon time, fix down, and three up: 'tis ordinarily beat /)/*/- 
tijpmo. See Adagio, Presto, and Prestissimo. 
Bcltde thefe, there are two other fpecies of nonupla, for which 
feeTn iple, Cycl. 
NOOZE, a name given by fportfmen to a fort of horfe-hair 
fpringemade to take woodcocks, and very fuccefsfu!, when the 
proper precautions are taken. The maze is made of feveral 
long and ftrong hairs twifted together, with a running maze 
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*t one end, and a large knot at the other, which is to be 
pa(Ted through the flit of a cleft ftick, to prevent the nooze 
from being pulled away when the bird is caught in it. 
The fportfman, when he knows his bufinefs, does not ftay 
to watch thefe fnares, but fets them in the morning, and 
returns again to them at four in the afternoon, when he 
feldom fails of meeting with a fufficient number taken. 
The flicks are to be about the bignefs of a man's little 
finder, and are to be made fharp at one end, that they may 
fix^the better in the ground : to each of thefe is to be fixed 
one Tiooze. The fportfman is to take out with him feveral 
dozens of thefe bundled up together, and going into the 
coppice woods where there lie many leaves upon the ground, 
he is to fearch among thefe for the marks of woodcocks 
frequenting the place; if there come any there, it will be 
foon found out by the leaves, which are fpread about from 
fide to fide by thofe birds, in fearching under them for 
worms. Their dung alfo, which is of a dark grey colour, 
being found about the place, is a proof of their frequent- 
ing it. 

When the place is thus pitched upon, the fportfman is to 
take a large circle at fome diftance from it, on each fide, 
in the way where the woodcocks are fuppofed to come 
to the place ; he is here to plant a fmall hedge row of 
furze, or other bufhes, of a coniiderable extent, and pretty 
thick, leaving gaps in it here and there. The woodcocks, 
ill making up to their place of feeding, when they come 
to this hedge, will run along by the fide of it, till they 
come to one of the gaps, and then go through, for they 
hate to take wing, and will run, at any time, a long way 
under a hedge, rather than fly over it. On this depends 
the fuccefs of the fport. 

The mazes are to be fixed one in each of thefe gaps thro' 
which it is known the woodcocks will pafs j the ftick to 
which it is fattened is to be ftuck firmly in the ground, 
and the nooze to be fpread wide open ort the ground, leav- 
ing only fome dry leaves to fupport it. The whole gap 
being occupied by this nooze, the woodcock, when he comes, 
Cannot eafily efcape being taken by the legs in it, and when 
once caught he will lie till the fportfman comes. While 
a fportfman is walking about a wood in this view, it is 
very common for him to find fpringes, or noozes, of horfe- 
bair^ fixed at fix inches high, in feveral places. This may 
be looked on as a proof that there are partridges in the 
wood, and thefe are the means ufed by the country peo- 
ple to take them. The woodcocks, though in the day they 
lie in woods, yet, in the night, they go out, and frequent 
rivers and brooks, and, in the frofty nights, fuch fprings 
as do not freeze are particularly reforted to by them. 
The fportfman, when he has fet his noozes in the woods 
for the day-time, fhould retire to the watery places near 
them, and fearch for the marks of thefe birds coming to 
them by their dung, and other tokens. As foon as a place is 
found which they frequent, there mull be a fmall hedge 
low built there alfo in the fame manner as in the woods ; 
and in the gaps, which are to be made at the diftance of a- 
bout fix foot one from another, there are to be placed either 
the fame fort of noozes as thofe in the woods, or the fpringes 
made with hazel boughs, and the horfe-hair tied to a pack- 
thread. In either cafe, there is no doubt of fuccefs, for the 
birds which have once frequented a place, will come to it 
every night, as long as they remain any where near it; but 
particularly, if there be any fpring near a wood, the water 
not freezing when other waters are iced over, will be fure to 
bring the woodcocks together at it, and noozes planted pro- 
perly about this place, will feldom fail of fuccefs. If they 
have been left a night or two without fuccefs, the fportfman 
is not to defpair ; for though there fhould happen to be no 
woodcocks there when they are firft fet, thefe birds change 
place fo often, that it need not be doubted but fo proper a 
rendezvous -will be foon reforted to by them. 
NOPE, in zoology, an Englifh name ufed by fome for the hull 

finch. See BvLL-fincb. 
NORA, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers for lime, 
by others for nitre, and by others for all falts in general, as the 
word fal. 
NORTH (Cyd,)—NoRTK-weJ?Pqf.ge. A north-weft pajjhge 
by Hudfon's bay, into the pacific ocean has been more than 
-• once attempted of late years, but, hitherto, without fuccefs. 
Some greatly doubt of the praaicablenefs of fuch an enter- 
prize, and think the obfervations made by the Ruffians give 
us fmall hopes. But, as they have not yet publifhed the par- 
ticulars of their difcoveries, little can be faid about them. 
Some general things may be feen in the Phil. Tranf. N° 482. 
Seel. 14. It appears from thence, that the Ruffians have patted 
between the land of Nova Zembla, and the coaft of Afia, 
and, as the Dutch did formerly difcover the northern coafts 
of Nova Zembla, we may now be well allured, that that 
country is really an ifland. 
NOSE (CycL) — Bleed ng at the Nose. An hemorrhage of the 
nofe is an ufual remedy of nature to relieve herfelf, in cafes 
of a plethora, and a difficult circulation. It is often wholly 
falutary, and comes on, in fuch cafes, leifurely ; proceeds 
without violence, and flops at a proper time. But it is fome- 



times to be looked on as a difeafe coming on haftily, con* 
tinuing with violence, and bringing on very bad fymptoms- 
Bleedings at the mfe, in acute difeafes, are fometimes critical, 
happening on the days of the crifes, and thefe are ufually 
copious : fometimes they are merely fymptomatic, happen- 
ing at indeterminate and uncertain times ; fuch are the bleed- 
ings from this part in the fmall-pox, and in petechial fevers ; 
the firft are falutary, thefe rather of bad confequence. 
The lighter haemorrhages of the nfe are often preceded by 
no fymptoms, but break out placidly, and go off in the 
fame manner. The more violent ones are ufually preceded 
by a congeftion of blood about the head, a rednefs of the 
cheeks, an inflation of the face, a turgefcence of the vef- 
tels of the temples, and the neck, a noife and ringing in 
the ears, a hcavinefs of the eyes, and often a fparkling of 
light in them ; a vertiginous diforder of the head, a bind- 
ing of the bowels, a thinnefs and diminution of quantity 
of urine, tenfions in the hypochondria, a fuppreflion of cuf- 
tomary fweats, and a coldnefs of the lower parts. 

Perfcns fubjeft to it. Thefe are young people, principally 
thofe between the age of fourteen, and one and twenty ; 
and thofe of plethoric habits. Women are lefs fubje& to 
them than men. Scorbutic habits ufually throw people in- 
to bleedings at the nfe ; which is not wonderful, fince the 
fcurvy principally owes its rife to a plethora. Thefe bleed- 
ings are brought on by violent emotions either of the mind, 
or body, by blows on" the part, by a too copious ufe of 
wine, or hot foods, and fpicey things ; by great heat of 
the weather, or of the room where a perfon remains fome 
time ; and fometimes by much lighter caufes, as barely the 
warning the face, or bending the head too much toward 
the earth. 

Prognojlics. It is commonly known, that moderate bleedings 
at the nofe relieve people in heavinefies of the head, and 
pains and numbnefs in the limbs, and occalion a more 
chearful turn of mind. But when this difcharge is injudi- 
cioully treated, or rafhly flopped by aftringents, there often 
fucceed violent fullnefs and inflations of the vefiels of the 
head, and dangerous inflammations of the eyes, and other 
parts. Too frequent bleedings at the nfe in young perfons 
fometimes prefage confumptions, for the congeitions which 
occafioned them turning upon the bread as the perfon grows 
up, occalion fpitting of blood, and finally a phthifis, A 
critical bleeding at the nofe, if fufficient in quantity, often 
happily carries ofra fever. In petechial fevers, fymptomafic 
haemorrhages at the nofe are very bad fymptoms ; and, in. ' 
the fmall-pox dangerous, though lefs fatal than in this difeafe. 
An habitual haemorrhage from the nofe in grown perfons, is 
often a fymptom of fome diftemperature in the abdominal 
vifcera; and, in old people, they often prefage apoplexies, 
and vertigoes ; for when there is a conftant congeftion of 
blood about the head, and this accuftomed difcharge is any 
way impeded, it is often feen that thefe difeafes are the effect. 

Method of treatment. In all bleeding at the nofe, if the blood 
flows moderately, if ir^ihews by its fluid ftate, that it refults from 
a plethora ; if it is not too great for the age and ftate of the 
patient, and if it be habitual, and ufe to be attended with good 
confequences, nothing is to be done to impede or ftop it. 
But if they be violent, and return often, or If the quantity 
of blood difcharged be too great for the flrength of the patient 
to bear, and they are ufually attended with bad confequences, 
then the afliftance of medicine is neceflary. Nitre, mother 
of pearl, cinnabar are to be given in powder, and decoc- 
tions of daify roots, comfrey, and poppy flowers in large 
draughts, with jellies of hartfhorn and ivory ; ancj, if neccf- 
fary, fome gentle opiate, and a proper diet muft be prefcribed ; 
the abftaining from fpirituous liquors, and high-feafoned foods 
being abfolutely neceflary, and the keeping out of great heats, 
and avoiding violent paffions, being equally neceffarv. Bleed- 
ing and purging are proper after the fit is over, to prevent a 
return ; and to thefe may be added warm baths for the feet, 
and the common diaphoretics. Junck. Confp. Med. p. 20. 
Fraclure of the Nose. In the mfe both bone and cartilage are 
fubject to fractures, which happen fometimes on either fide, 
and fometimes in the middle from blows or falls ; if either of 
the bones in the front of the mfe are fractured, it produces a 
flatnefs in the nofe, and the air meets with obftructions in its 
paflage through the noftrils; and if the bone, on either fide, is 
fractured, the part becomes hollow. When the cartilage is 
difturbed, the nofe inclines too much on one fide. Thefe 
fractures fometimes happen without a wound, but mere ufu- 
ally they are attended with a wound of the common integu- 
ments. If the injury of the nfe is very great, the fracture 
can never be fo perfectly cured, but that fome deformity will 
remain. The vicinity of this part to the brain alfo, which 
is frequently injured at the fame time, renders cafes of this 
kind often dangerous. A caries alfo, or an ozena, or poly- 
pus, arc no uncommon attendants on this diforder. In order 
to reftore the bones of the nofe to their proper fituation, the 
patient is to be placed in a feat oppofite to the light, and his 
head held back by an afliftant. The furgeon is to raife the 
depreired parts with a fpatula, a probe, or a quill, applying 
externally the thumb of one hand, and the fore finger of the 
other. If the bones of the nofe are fractured on both fides, 

they 
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they are to be raiSed on each in this manner, and the cavity 
of the noftrils is to be filled up with long dofiils, to prevent 
the bones from coliapfingi covering the part alio for this 
end with fome plaifter, and applying firii the dieflings com- 
mon in recent wounds. If the bone is fractured into feveral 
Splinters, they arc to be reduced into their proper places by 
the fingers ; but if a Splinter is fo entirely Separated from the 
bone, that it will not eafily unite with it again, it is to be 
taken out with the forceps. The bones will unite, when pro- 
perly replaced, in about fourteen days, if no caries, or abSceSs 
intervene. If the bone fhould require a ftronger fupport 
than what has been hitherto mentioned, one may be formed 
out of Strong paper, either Single, or double, and adapted to 
each Tide of the nofe, and fupported by bolfters, and the whole 
muff be kept in its place by a four headed bandage not tied 
too tight. Heifter, Surg. p. 117. 

Luxated Nbst. It fometimes happens, though not often, that 
the bones of the nofe are Separated from each other, or dis- 
torted out of their natural places, without a fracture. When 
this cafe happens, the patient is to be Speedily placed in a high 
chair, and an affiftaftt muSt Stand behind, and hold his head 
firm in a proper pofture : the furgeon is then to introduce 
with one hand a thick probe, a goofe quill, or a fmall ftick 
Shaped for that purpofe up the noftril internally, by which 
means the depreffed parts of the nofe may be thruft out into 
their places : in the mean time he is to apply his other hand 
- externally, to guide, and direct the parts which are thus mo- 
ved from within. This being done, and the bones properly 
replaced, there is fcarce any thing elfe to be done, but to let 
a piece of fticking plaifter lie upon the nofe lor fome time. 
Heijier, Surg. p. 151. 

f Founds of "//jtfNosE. Wounds of the nofe are generally cured 
by the dry future; but, where the wound divides the carr- 
iage, and penetrates fo deep that the lips of it cannot be kept 
in contact by the application of fticking plaiftcrs, the true 
future muft be made through the fkin, on each fide of the 
wound ; and Bleyny affirms that when a part of the nofe has 
been actually cut off, and Separated from the reft, it has been 
afterwards united, by means of futures. When the nafal 
bones have been fractured, it is ufual to place fmall tubes of 
lead, or Silver, under them for fome time, left the paffage of 
the nofe fiiould he ftopped up by the (hooting of new flefh. Ex- 
ternally f ome vulnerary balfam, or glutinous powder, is to be 
ufed, and covered with fticking plaifters, which muft be kept 
on by the four-headed bandage. Heiftet, p. 81. 

Nose-^w//, in the manege, called in French mufercUe, is that 
part of the head-ftall of a bridle that comes over a horfe's 
nofe 

NOSTOCH, the name of a vegetable fubftance which fcems 
to differ from moil of the other bodies of that kind, in fe- 
veral particulars. 

It is a fubftance of an irregular figure, of a greenifh brown 
colour, and fomewhat tranfparent. It trembles at the touch, 
in the manner of a jelly, but it does not melt when held 
in the band. It has therefore fomewhat of the character 
of a vegetable leaf, but it has neither veins nor fibres. 
It is found in all forts of foils, but moft frequently in fandy 
ones, fometimes on the gravel of garden walks, and moft 
ufually makes its appearance after rain. It is found only in 
the fummer months, and retains its humidity and perfect fi- 
gure fo long as it is a moift feafon, but immediately dries up, 
and withers away, on the fun, or winds affecting it. 
Many people have fuppofed this not to be a plant ; it appears 
all on a fudden, and, as it were, by a fort of miracle, either 
from the earth or clouds, and fome have called it flower of 
earth ; others flower of heaven ; and the obfeurity of its origin 
has occafioned its being held in great efteem among the che- 
mifts, who fuppofe that it contains an univerfal fpirit capable 
of converting other metals into gold. Memoirs Acad. Far. 
1722. 

Mr. Magnol, and Mr. Tournefort, were the firft authors who 
aflerted its true origin, and ranged it among the plants. Its 
nature, however, was never perfectly difcovered till Mr. Re- 
aumur took it under confideration. This accurate obferver 
foon found that it was a leaf which naturally imbibed water 
in a very particular manner ; that when it had enough of this 
liquor in it, it then appeared in its natural flourishing ftate ; 
and when it loft this again, it became thin, and wrinkled, and 
Was not to be known for the fame fubftance, or, indeed, fcarce 
to be ken at all. Hence appears the reafon of its fuppofed 
fudden production, and decay. If it has, ever fo long, lain in 
the walks of a garden in its empty wrinkled ftate, it is never 
taken notice of; but, on a fhower of rain, it imbibes the wa- 
ter, and immediately Swells out into this jelly-like ftate, and, 
on the Sun's evaporating that moifture, it falls into its undiS 
tinguifhable ftate again ; and theSe changes may affect, the 
fame plant alternately for many days together. 
Mr, Geoffroy imagined that he had found roots to the nofioch 
but Mr. Reaumur pofitively afferts that it has none. He ob 
ferved, indeed, at certain times, on the Surface of fome Spe- 
cimens of this, a vaft number of round tubercles of different 
fizes, which appeared to be the fecda of the plant : thefe he 
regularly Sowed in earthen pots of mould, and tbcfe pra< 



duced young plants like the parent nofioch, but even thefe were 
never difcovered to have any appearance of roots ; and, to try 
farther whether they had any, Mr. Reaumur turned all the 
plants bottom upwards, and they received no harm from it, 
but grew juft as vigorously as before. 

IS the nofioch has truly no roots, as appears to be very evident- 
ly the caSe, it Sollows that it imbibes its nourishment in the 
manner of the fea plants, which imbibe the water by which 
they are nourifhed at all their pores. 

It fhould Seem that there are two Species of this noftocb-, 
the one only a plain flat leaf; the other curled, wrinkled, 
and variously undulated : and it is on this laft, that the fruits 
which produce the young plants are principally found. It 
may be, however, that the one of thefe may be the male, 
and the other the female of the fame fpecies, as in many larger 
plants ; or poffibly the being in the ftate of fructification alone 
may make the difference. 

NOSTRILS {Cyd.) — The nojlrils are Sometimes Subject to be 
preternaturally cloSed ; though this is a caSe that but rarely 
happens. It is fometimes owing to a careleSs treatment in 
the Small pox, in the bad kinds of which the xoflrils have 
been known to clofe, and adhere So Strongly to die upper lip, 
which is Sound turned back at the Same time, as to leave no 
poffibility of fhutting the mouth. In this unhappy cafe, the 
only relief is by the knife, Separating the lip from the nofe, 
and then opening a paffage through each of the nojirih. TheSe 
are to be kept open, cither with tents, or leaden pipes, and the 
Jip prefted downward into its natural pofition by a comprefs, 
and bandage, and this continued till the wounds are ficcarrized. 
Heifer's Surgery, p. 447. 

Nostrils effijh. See Nares^jW/. 

NOSUS, a name by which Some of the barbarous writers of the 
middle ages have called alabajter : others alfo have called it nifus. 

NOTHING {Cycl.) — Some modern mathematicians have dif- 
tinguiflied nothing into two kinds. They talk of abfolute no- 
things and of relative nothing; but all this jargon is the re- 
fult of confufed notions, and ought to be banished out of geo- 
metry. See Infinitesimal. 

NOTION (Cycl.) — This term, and the word idea., are often 
taken in the fame SenSe; but an ingenious author obferves, 
that we cannot Strictly be Said to have an idea of an active 
bemg, or of an action, although we may be Said to have a 
notion oS them. 1 have fome knowledge, or notion, of my 
mind, and its acts about idca^ inaSmuch as I know, or un- 
derstand what is meant by thoSe words. What I know, that 
I have fome notion of. 

However, if the world will have it fo, the terms idea and notion 
may be ufed convertibly. But yet it conduces to clearneSs 
and propriety, that we diftinguifh things very different by 
different names. It is alfo to be remarked, that all relation's 
including an act of the mind, we cannot So properly be Said to 
have an toed, but rather a notion of the relations or habitudes 
between things ; but, if in the modern way, the word idea is 
extended to Spirits, relations, and acts, this is, after all, an af- 
fair of verbal concern. Berkeley^ Princip. of Hum. Knowl. 
Sect. 142. p. 160, 161. SeeloEA. 

NOTONECTA, in natural hiftory, the name of a Species of 
water- i ii Ssct, approaching to the nature of the cimex. It al- 
ways Swims upon its back, and is very fwift in its motions. 
Its belly, which it fliews while in the water, is of a yellowifli 
white; its legs are long ; when taken out of the water it hops. 
It is indeed a very beautiful, and very nimble little creature ; 
and is common in the ponds of water in Hyde park, and in 
feveral other places about London. It has four wings, fix legs, 
and no antennas ; it is eight inches long, three broad, and two 
and a half thick. The body is black, and of a very particular 
form, being flattifh. at the belly, and riling to a ridge on the 
middle of the back ;.So that when it Swims, which is alrnoft aj- 
ways on the back, its body reSembles a boat in figure. 
The belly is jointed. Striated, and hairy, and has a large open- 
ing at the tail, out of which, when hurt, it thrufts forth fome- 
thing refembling a Sting. The head and Shoulders are !ar"e, 
hard, and yellow, without any Spots ; the eyes are lar^e and 
red, and are of a fomewhat triangular form. The nofe is a 
long, green, hollow probofcis, terminating in a hard and Sharp 
brown point ; this, in its natural pofture, is kept under the 
belly, and reaches to the middle pair of legs. The outer pair 
of wings are of a pale flefh-c< dour, with Spots of a dead white; 
thefe are long, narrow, and fomewhat tranfparent : they ter- 
minate in a roundifTi point, and perfectly covert! e who'e bo- 
dy. The triangular piece which ftands between the top of the 
wings, is hard and perfectly black ; the inner wings are broad- 
er and fhorter than the outer ones ; they are thin, and perfect- 
ly tran Spa rent, and are of a pale pearl colour. The legs are 
green and hairy ; the foremoft pair are fliorteft; the middle 
ones longer than theSe ; but the hinder pair are greatly longer 
than all the reft, So that they Serve as oars, and are tufted with 
hair at the end to that purpofe. This creature moftly lives 
in the water, where it preys on fmall infects, killing them, 
and fucking their juices with its probofcis, in the manner of 
the water Scorpion, and many other aquatic inSects ; and it 
Seizes its prey violently, and darts with incredible SwiStneSs to 
a confutable diiian.ee after it. 

4 Though 
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Though it generally lives in tile water, it fometimes, however 
crawls out in good weather, and drying its wings by expand- 
ing them in the fun, takes flight, and becomes an inhabitant 
of the air not to be known for the fame creature, unlefs to 
thofe who had accurately obferved it before J when tired of 
flying, or in danger of an enemy, it immediately plunges 
into the water. If taken into the hand, it flings, and gives 
an intolerable pain, but this goes off in a very few mi- 
nutes. This is the fpecies mod frequently met with, but 
it is not the only notmetta we have, three or four other 
kinds, different in fize, and colour, being found not un- 
frequcntly in large waters. 

KOVACULA pt/cts, the rafor-fifi), in zoology, the name of a 
fea-fifh caught in the Mediterranean, and fome other feas, 
and much efteemed at the tables of the great. 
It is of a very fmgufir fhape, ha.ing a large and flatted 
head with no fnout, or nole; but its mouth, which is ve- 
ry fmall, is no more than a fimple gap, or flit, in the 
lower part of the head ; there are four long teeth in the 
fore-part of it, and all the reft is furnifhed with very fmall, 
but very fharp ones The eyes are finall, and fituated in 
the upper part of the head. It has two large fins at the 
gills, and two fmall ones on the belly. Its back is fur- 
nifhed with one long fin, not very high, but reaching from 
the beginning of the back to the tail The anus is placed 
nearer the head than the tail ; and, from this to the tail, 
there is another long fin : its tail is large and broad. It 
is altogether of a flatted form, and is covered with large 
fcales of very beautiful colours; the head and gills have fe- 
veral ftrcaks of a fine blue; the belly-fins, and the tail, 
are of a cancellated work of green and yellow ; the back 
fin is red fpotted with black ; and the body of the fifli of 
a fine yellowifh red. 

It is a fmall fifh, feldom exceeding three or four inches in 
length, and, in its flat fhape, fomewhat refembies the faber. 
It keeps about the fhores, particularly fuch as are ftony, 
and fcems never to go into deep water ; and is caught on 
the fhores of Majorca Minorca, the ifiand of Malta, and 
eifewherc, and lives on fmall fifjht. Salvian. deAquat. 

NOVACULARUM lapis, in natural hiftory, the name given 
by De I.aet to a ftone which he defcribes from Ximenes, 
who has it under the American name izt.i. 
It is the ftone out of which the natives of America made 
their weapons of war, and tools for other ufes of life, be- 
fore they knew the ufe of iron. 

There are three fpecies of this ftone, the one blue, the 
other white, and the other black ; they are all capable of 
a very high polifh, and, when fet in gold, or filver, are 
very highly efteemed by the natives : they reflect the im- 
ages of things, in the manner of all other highly polifhed 
bodies, and the two firft are confiderably tranfparent. 
There are feveral quarries of thefe ftones in the neighbour- 
hood of Mexico, whence the Indians ufed to get them ; 
they naturally fplit, in the getting out, into angular, and 
edged figures, and thefe they afterwards fafhioned to the 
purpofes they wanted them for, and polifhed with the pow- 
der of a harder ftone. 

They ftill make knives of them, in a very expeditious, and 
very remarkable manner. They hold the mafs of ftone be- 
tween their feet, and, with an inftrument prepared on pur- 
pofe, they cut off" pieces of four or five inches long, and 
about one inch broad, riling to a prominence on each fide 
in the middle, and growing very thin toward the edges : 
it is wonderful to fee with what expedition they finifh this 
odd workmanfhip. The knives, when made, are (harper than 
any other inftrument in the world; but they are very ten- 
der, eafily broken, and more eafily battered, and notched at 
the edges. They make alio longer weapons of the fame 
Ihape out of this ftone, which they fix into wooden handles, 
with a fort of gum, and thefe fcrve them as fwords. They 
are very terrible weapons for one blow, but they feldom hold 
together fo as to bear a fecond. They make alfc the heads 
of their arrows of them, and when thefe were firft found by 
our travellers they were not fuppofed to be of human work- 
manfhip, but to have fallen from heaven in thunder, and were 
called by many authors cerauma. Ximenes Hift. Ind. Occid. 

I 10. C. 13, SeeCERAUNIA. 

NOVENSILES, among the Romans, heroes newly received in- 
to the number of the gods, or the gods of the provinces and 
kingdoms which the Romans had conquered, and to which 
they facrificed under the name ofdii nownfiles. Danet. Di£t. 
in voc. 

NOUER /' egwlktte, in the manege. See Yerk. 

NOURISHMENT (Cycl.) - Nourishment of plants. The 
antients in general gave to the earth the power of producing 
plants and animals, and whatever elfe lives upon, or exifts 
in it ; and for this reafon they gave it the general title of pa- 
rent earth, and mother of all things. They fuppofed that in- 
to this common parent all returned again at laft ; and that 
after a time of diffblution in its bowels, they returned back 
again into the formation of more bodies of the fame kind. 
Even thofe among them who aflerted the doctrine of the four 
elements, yet allowed that the earth was the matter which 
•onfhuued thofe bodies, and that the other three, that is, 
Suppl. Vol. II. n 
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fire, air, and water, ferved only to convey, and diftribure this* 
as there was occafion ; and Thales is only mifunderftood, 
when he is fuppofed to think differently from this general fy- 
ftem of the antients. 

But though the antients all gave earth the power of produc- 
ing animals, and other bodies, the moderns have gone into 
an opinion that water is the origin of all. Lord aeon was 
one of the firft who argued on this principle: he fays, that 
for the mmrijhmmt of plants water is almnft all in all ; and 
that the e.-rth only ferves to keep the ftalk upright, and to 
defend the root from over-heat, and over-cold, jince the time 
of this great author many have be;n yet more exprefs in this 
opinion, and have afferted that water is the only principle of 
all natural things, fuppofing that by fome fecret procefs of na- 
ture water is tranfmuted into ftones, plants, and other thino-s 
Phil. Tranf N°2;3. p. 193. °' 

Helmont attempted to prove this doftrine by many experi- 
ments ; and Mr. Boyle who followed him through the whole 
courfe of his experiments, feems to afient to his opinion, that 
water is tranfmuted by nature into wood and ftone, though* 
in his ufual way, he delivers his thoughts with oreat mo- 
defty, and candour. The two principal experiments they 
build their opinions upon, are, that of mint, and fome other 
plants growing in water ; and that of a tree being planted in 
a fmall quantity of earth, which being baked to a drynefs, 
and weighed before the tree was fet in it, and a^ain baked 
and weighed afterwards, will be found to have loft nothing 
of its own weight, though the tree has encreafed to a very 
great degree, only from the water with which they have 
wetted this earth from time to time. 

It might he objected to the laft experiment, that it is not 
eafy to bake earth to the fame degrees of drynefs twice over 
fo as to have anv hopes of being e act. in the weio-bt ; but 
allowing ever fo great an exactnefs in that, the experiment 
brings no proof with it, unlefs they can prove that the water 
which was ufed in the wetting it was pure and homogeneous, 
and not charged with any tereftrial matter ; for, if It were, 
the plant may, after all, owe its encreafe entirely to that 
earth alone, and the water may only ferve, according to the 
doctrine of the antients, to convey and diftribute this »rand 
nourijhing element, in a neceffary and proper manner. 
It is true that water often appears fo clear and pellucid, that 
one would fcarce fuppofe any portion of fo opake a matter as 
earth could be contained in it ; but we find by chemical ex- 
periments, that fo opake a body as filver may be diflblved in 
aqua fortis, fo as to give it no colour, nor render it in the 
leaft degree lefs pellucid than before Our water, however, 
is not fo pure in any cafe, as is vulgarly imagined. The 
naked eye will often difcover particles of earthy matter, though 
very fmall, floating in the very cleared we have: and experi- 
ment (hews, that, when evapor ted, all water leaves behind 
it a large quantity of opake, earthy matter, which we could 
not fee in it by the naked eye. 

This remainder of evaporated water, generally confifts of 
particles of two kinds : the one part are found to be earthy, 
and fuch as are fit for the nourjhmtnt of plants, and thefe 
feem fo different among themfelves, on a nice examination, 
that they feem fitted either for the mur foment of different 
plants, or for that of the different parts of the fame plant ; the 
other particles are of afparry and cryftalline nature, and feem 
calculated for the producUon of ftones, &c. In fome fprings, 
we alfo meet with many other principles fufpended, fuch as 
alum, vitriol, nitre, ochre, and other things, and often many 
of them in the fame fpting ; the water, as it pafles through the 
ftrata of ftone, earth, &c. often wafhing off, and carrying a- 
way, in a ftate of folution with it, the particles of thofe bo- 
dies in confiderably large quantities. Thefe are carried fuf- 
pended in the water to the mouths of the fprings, but they 
are not fo well fufpended afterwards. Phil. Tranf. N° 2;3 p. [96. 
Vegetable earth, or that kind of mould which is neceffary for 
the niurijhnient of plants, is more light than fpar and other 
minerals, and is both more readily dnTolved, and more eafily 
fufpended in water than thefe. Hence the waters of all ri- 
vers contain a great quantity of this, though very little of the 
other particles, they being always found moft plentifully in 
water near its fource, and lefs and lefs fo the farther it has 
run in the open air. River water contains alfo more of this 
terreftrial matter than rain water, as is proved by eafy experi- 
ments, though that contains fome : and it is evident front 
the whole, that earth is contained in all water, and, there- 
fore, that all water whatever is capable of conveying it into 
the bodies of plants, and diftributing it through their feveral 
parts, for their murijbtmnt and encreafe. 
If the cleareft water be put into a clean vial, and flopped fo as 
to keep out duft, the earth in it will foon be difcovered : the 
motion of the water, while in its natural ftate, keeps this 
earth in fmall particles, and, therefore, they are lefs difcern- 
ible ; but, on being fet to reft in this manner, thefe par- 
ticles get together, and form larger combinations, which 
become more vifible, and finally fo many of them will join 
together, that they will become apparent, in form of fmall 
clouds of opake matter floating in the water; and thefe wdl 
become larger and larger, as 4ey have yet more and more 
freih matter added to them. 

Ff If 
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If this earthy matte? be of a vegetable nature, it will re- 
main fufpended in the water by means of its Hghtnefs, and 
will by degrees acquire a green colour, and this will be- 
come every day more and more green, as it acquires more 
and more matter to it. This colour is not to be wondered 
at, fince we find how very great a fhare of it is deftined 
to appear of the fame colour in plants. 

"When the water fuflains a large quantity of mineral, or 
fparry matter, this forms its concretions in the fame man- 
ner as the vegetable; and being heavier than this light ve- 
getable earth, it fubfides to the bottom, and fometimes not 
alone, but entangling its particles among thofe of the ve- 
getable kind, it carries them down along with it. It is pal- 
pable from thefe, and from a great number of other the 
like obfervations, that water of whatever kind does iuftain 
in it the matter of earth, fuch as is neceffary for the en- 
creafe and nmtrijhment of vegetables ; and it appears very 
eonfonmt to reafon, that, in pafHng through the feveral 
fmall vefTels of the plants into which it is received, it de- 
pofites, and leaves behind it, this earth arranged into a pro- 
per form. This the ingenious Dr. Woodward has proved 
by the experiments of plants growing in glalTes of water 
an accurate lift of each of which is given at large in the 
tranfaction referred to in this article. 

NOVUS auris mufculus, in anatomy, a name given by Fabrl 
cius to the mufcle calied by Albinus laxator tympani, and 
by others externum auris^ and exterior. 

NUAYHAS, the ague tree, a name given by the Indians to 
a fort of bamboe cane, the leaves of which falling into the 
water, are faid to impregnate it with fuch virtue that the 
bathing in it afterwards will cure the ague. 
They ufe alfo a deco£tion of the leaves to diflblve coagu- 
lated blood, giving it internally, and, at the fame time, : 
rubbing the bruifed part externally with it. It is faid that 
this plant bears its flowers only once in its life ; that it lives 
fixty years before thefe appear, but that when they begin to 
fliew themfelves, it dies away in about a month afterwards, 
that is, as foon as it has ripened the feed. 
There feems fomething of fiction in the account of many 
other particulars of this tree, in the hortus Malabar icus, but 
it feems certain that the length of the ftalks, or trunk, 
mull be very great; for, in the gallery of Leyden, there 
is preferred a cane of it of twenty-eight foot long, and an- 
-other but little fhoiter in the Alhmolaean mufaeum at Ox- 
ford, which is more than eight inches in diameter ; yet 
both thefe appear to be only parts of the whole trunk, they 
being nearly as large at one end as at the other. 

NUBA, a word ufed by Ibme writers to exprefs a peculiar fort 
of manna, or honey-dew, of a rofe-colour. Some chemifts 
alfo ufe it as a name for copper. 

NUBECULA, a name ufed by fome authors for the diftem- 
perature in the eye called albugo, and leucoma, by mod wri- 
ters, being fpots in the cornea of the eye. Heifer's Surgery, 
p. 421. See Albugo. 

NUBELOSA tinea, a term ufed by the Latin writers on he- 
raldry, to exprefs a fort of clouded line in certain coats of 
arms. Our heralds call it mink, and the French nuance. Id 
is figured fo as to reprefent clouds at the edge, and was given 
to the firft of the families who bear it, as a token of their flail 
in aftronomy and navigation. 

NUBES, in natural hifloiy, a word ufed by the antients to ex- 
prefs that whitifh foulnefs which we frequently fee in the bot- 
tom of the fineft columns of cryftal ; we exprefs this by the 
fame word cloud. 

The columnar emeralds are fubje& to the fame fort of foul- 
nefs at their bottom, and this part was called the root of the 
emerald properly enough, as it was that end of the co- 
lumn where it grew to the {tone ; but the word root of 
emerald has been fince applied to feveral very different 
fubftances of a green colour, and fome degree of tranf- 
parence. 

NUBIGENUM as, a term ufed by fome hiftorians to fignify 
copper generated in the clouds, and falling from thence with 
rain, or in ftorms. They talk alfo of iron, and of ftones pro- 
duced the fame way, and call them ferrum nubigenum, and la- 
fides nubigeni. 

Many of the German hiftorians mention the falling of iron in 
duft, and in large pieces ; and Avifenna tells us fuch things of 
Italy. Julius Scaliger fays that he had by him a piece of iron 
which came down in rain in Savoy ; and Cardan tells us of 
twelve hundred ftones falling from heaven, one of which was 
of an hundred and twenty pound weight, and others thirty 
or forty pounds apiece ; they were all, he fays, of the colour 
of iron. Dr. Lifter is for fuppofing them to be genuine py- 
ritx, which, he fays, is foluble into vapour, and thus raifed 
into the air may there concrete again into its own form, or 
that copper and iron may concrete from it. Phil. Tranf. 
N,° 156. See pratematural R a ins. 

NUCIFRAGA, in zoology, a name given by many to the 
csccotbraujhs, or grofi beak, from its breaking nuts, and the 
ftones of fruits. See Coccothraustes. 

NUCULA terreftrh, in botany, a name given by fome to the 
bulbscajlanuni. See Bulbocastanum. 



NUDIPEDALIA, among the antients, a feftival in which all 
were obliged to walk bare-footed. 

This was done on account of fome public calamity, as the 
plague, famine, an intenfe drought, and the like. 
It was likewife ufual for the Roman matrons, when any fup- 
plication and vows were to be made to the goddefs Vefta, 
to walk in proceffion to her temple bare-footed. Pitifc. hex. 
Ant. in voc. 

NUFAR, in botany, the name of the zuater-lilly. This was 
the original name, and was firft ufed by the Arabians; 
from them the Greeks borrowed it, and varioufly changed it. 
The Arabians themfelves added the prefix nil to it, to exprefs 
one particular kind of water-Idly of /Egypt ; this they called 
nil nufar, or, for a fofter way of fpeaking, mm/or, and tie- 
nufar. 

The Greeks borrowed this word, and wrote it firft mmifari- 
u?n, and afterwards, for fhortnefs, nupharium. The after- 
writers tranfpofed the letters, and made out of it, nilufar, 
linufar, a word wholly unintelligible, but by their tracing 
it back to its original. See Nilufar. 

NUHAR, a name ufed by fome chemical writers for copper. ■ 

NUMERAL (Cyc!.)— Numeral figures. The antiquity of 
thefe in England has been fuppofed as high as the eleventh cen- 
tury, from an antient date found at Colchefter, at firft thought 
to exprefs 1090; the figure in the place of hundreds being 
taken for a cypher, by not attending to the infuie ftrokes, 
which were pretty near defaced ; but upon a more accurate 
view that miftake was difcovered, and the date found to be 
1490. See Phil. Tranf N J 439 and 47 ^. 

NUMELLA, among the Romans, an engine of wood ufed in 
punifhing offenders, whofe necks and feet were made faft in 
it. Pitifc. Lex. Ant in voc. 

Numella was likewife ufed to denote a rope or cord made of 
raw ox-hides to bind beafts with. Pitifc. in voc. 

NUMENIA, tJapwa, or Ntoppn, in antiquity, a feftival ob- 
ferved at the beginning of every lunar month, in honour of all 
the gods, but efpeciaily Apollo, who was called Hupm*, be- 
caufe the fun is the author of all lights ; for whatever diftinc- 
tion of times and feafons may be taken from other planets, 
yet they are all owing to him, as the original and fountain of 
all thofe borrowed rays, which the reft have only by partici- 
pation from him. For the ceremonies of this folemnity, fee 
Potter, Archaeol. T. r. p. 416. 

NUMENIAST^E, N^wotf«i a among the antients, a defignatlon 
given to thofe who kept a feftival on every new moon. See 
the article Numenia. 

NUMENIUS, in the Linnsean fyftem of zoology, the name of 
a diftin£t genus of birds, of the order of the fcokpaces. The 
diftingui thing characters of this genus are, that the feet have 
each four toes, and the beak is longer than the toes. Linnai 
Syft. Nat. p. 47. 

Numenius is alfo a name ufed by many authors for thecurlew, 
a bird more ufually known by the name of arquata. See the 
article Arquata. 

Numenius Jndicus, the Indian curlew, the name given byCIu- 
fius to theguara of the Brazilians, a very beautiful large bird, 
of the nature of the curlew, but of the fize of the platea or 
fpoonbill. -Ra/fOrnithol. p. 219. See Guara. 

NUMIDICA avis, in zoology, a name given by many to the 
common turkey. 

NUMIDICUM mamtor, in the natural hlftory of the antients, 
the name of a peculiar fpecies of marble, which was of no 
great beauty, but fingular in its remarkable hardnefs, and ca- 
pable of a very elegant polifti. 

It feems to have been one of the firft marbles the Romans 
brought into ufe in pavements. It is a very firm, hard and 
ftrongkind, of a clofe texture, and in colour of a pale afh- 
coloured blue. It is found in Italy, Spain, France and Ger- 
many, but no where fo plentifully as in the laft country. It 
is a very durable and ftrong kind ; but its want of variety in 
colour, makes it but little efteemed. Hill's Hift. ofFofT p. 465. 

NUMMULARIUS, among the Romans, was ufed to fignify a 
banker, or perfun who deals in money. 

It likewife denoted an afTaycr, or one who eftimated the good- 
nefs and value of money, as to its weight and finenefs of me- 
tal. Pitifc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 

NUN (Cyc/.) — Nun, in zoology, the common Englifh name 
for the pants ceeruleus, or blue titmoufe, diftinguiifiied from 
the common titmoufe by its fmallnefs, and by its having a 
blue head, furrounded by a white line. May's Ornithol. 
p. 176. See Par us. 

Nun is alfo the name of a peculiar fpecies of pigeon, called by 
Moore the columba vejlalis. Jt is but a fmall pigeon, but 
fomething larger than the jacobine, and has a very particular 
plumage, from which it has taken its name, its head being as 
it were covered with a veil. 

The body of this fpecies is all white, the head, tail, and fix of 
the flight feathers black, red or yellow ; the em are pearl- 
coloured, and the hood white : this is a large tuft of feathers 
on the hinder part of the head, and the more numerous they 
are, the more the bird is efteemed. 

This is a very beautiful fpecies of pigeon, and is very much 
efteemed. Some of its feathers, however, will vary fome- 
times 
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times from their true colour. Thefe birds are called foul feather- 
ed. But it is a mere accidental variety, the young of fuch 
being often as perfect and beautiful as of any others. Moore's 
Columbarium, p 47. 
NUNCIATION, mmciatio, among the Romans, was particularly 
ufed to fortify the reporc which the augur made concerning 
what he had feen. 

This he did to the chief magiftrate prefent, and the magiftrate 
communicated the fame to the people, and fo difmiiled the 
affembly, which was called obnunciation. Pitifc. in voc. 
NUSIADAT, a name given by fome of the chemical writers to 

fid armoniac. 
NUSTAM, a word ufed by Paracelfus and his followers to ex- 
prefs the cream of milk, or the pellicle which in fome cafes 
fwims upon the furfaceof wine. 
NUT, among botanifts, a pericarpium of an extraordinary 

hardnefs. tee the article Pericarpium. 
Nut-W) in zoology, the Englifh name of a bird, known 
among authors by that of fitta ; and from its climbing trees in 
the manner of the wood-pecker, called by fome, tho' im- 
properly, picus unereus, the grey wood -pecker, Ray's Orni- 
thol. See Sitta. 
NuT-|Ar, in zoology, an Englifh name for the ft'a, more 
commonly known among us by the name of the nut-hatch. 
See the article Sitta. 
NUTRITION (Cyd) —Dffetf of NuTRiTioKyor Atrophy. 
This takes its origin from the infarctions of the glands- ot the . 
mefentery, and evidently manifefts itfelf in the patient by a 
fuccefiive decay and attenuation of the parts. 
An atrophy differs from a hectic in this, that there is in it only 
an infarction of the menfenteric glands, whereas in the other 
cafe they are generally ulcerated : and in degree the difference | 
alfo is manifeil, all the fymptoms being more violent in the 
hectic than in the fun pie atrophy. 
Signs of it. An atrophy is known by a general languor both of 
body and mind ; a depraved and unhealthy look of the fa. e ; 
a light and unfettled fleep; an uncertain appetite, foraetimes 
voracious, fometimes naufeating all things, but ufually moft 
defirous of cold foods ; a ftraitnefs of the breaft, and an un- 
eafinefs after eating; great internal heat, and drynefs of the 
tongue. The bowels are ufually lubricous and moiil, and 
throw out the food half undigefted : in fome cafes, however, 
they are obferved to be dry and coftive. The urine often ap- 
pears to be a chylous matter : the abdomen is tumid and hard 
in the finf ftages of the difeafe, but afterwards it becomes 
more flaccid, and then on feeling it there may be feveral nodes 
and lumps perceived. The body by degrees waftes away, 
and there is a continual feverifhnefs and thirft, and that efpe- 
cially in the night-time : and thefe fymptoms often increafe to 
that violence, as plainly to refemble a hectic, and bring on an 
equal lofs of ftrength and fpirits. 

Sometimes the atrophy arifes from worms, and then the whole 
face is always pale ; the noitrils are full of a mucous matter, 
and fometimes become excoriated : the appetite is voracious, 
and the patient feels an iufufferable reftleffnefs when hungry, 
which goes off, and they generally become inclined to fleep 
after a full meal. When this is the cafe in young fubjedts, the 
rickets and fwellings about the joints ufually fucceed the other 
fymptoms, and crookednefs of the legs, gibbofity of the back, 
and various diftortions of the fpine follow it : thefe often put 
an end to the atrophy ; but as they continue, and become laft- 
ing deformities, they are a very unhappy remedy. 
Perfons fubjetl to atrophies. Children, while very young, are moft 
of all fubject to this difeafe, and often fall into it from im- 
proper food : the ufe ofheavy and feculent malt liquors, and 
of acids, which coagulate the milk, that ufually makes a large 
part of their nutriment. The fupprefiion of their fvveats is 
another frequent caufe of atrophies, efpecially when occafioned 
by large draughts of cold liquors when they are hot in the 
night, aud fometimes by an improper ufe of aftringents to flop 
thofe diarrhoeas to which they are frequently fubject. Youths 
more grown up are often thrown into an atrophy by eating vo- 
jMcioufly of crude, thick, heavy and obftruent diet, or from 
the drinking fpirituous liquors : fometimes from their having 
been injudicioufly treated in fevers, and fometimes from their 
being violently infefled with worms in their bowels. Men 
grown up ufually fall into it after being debilitated by other 
illnefles, and by the remains of the caufes of thofe illnefles be- 
ing left in the body ; and by nothing oftener are reduced to this 
diftempered fiate than by inordinate hemorrhages. Perfons 
who are fcrophulous, or have infarctions of the external glands, 
ufually alfo are at onetime or other afflicted with this infar£tion 
of the internal ones, and few efcape it that labour under any 
other violent concretions of the internal parts. 
Prognofics. _ A recent atrophy is not difficult of cure ; and even 
the moft inveterate one, tho* ftubborn enough, is always much 
lefs dangerous and difficult of cure than an "hectic. The more 
complicated this difeafe is, the more difficult it always is in the 
cure j and it is hence that grown perfons are not fo eafily or 
fo often cured as children, becaufe with them it is ufually 
complicated with many other diforders ; and, in general, that 
atrophy which is brought on by hemorrhages, or by ill-treated 
illnefles, is much more diScult of cure than that which arifes 



from a wrong diet. And, finally, in atrophies arifing from 
worms, when they are deftroyed, the difeafe ufually ceafes. 
Method of cure. The firft thing to be done in this cafe is, to 
thoroughly abfterge and cleanfe the prime vie by gentle 
purges, among which nothing isfo proper as calomel, affifted 
by fyrup of rhubarb, or the like, and thefe purgatives are after- 
wards to be repeated at different intervals, during the courfe of 
the cure. After the firft purges, refolvent and attenuating 
medicines arc to be given ; and finally, the preparations of 
fteel, decoctions of arum and pimpernel root, with ground- 
ivy, are very beneficial, as is alio the iuice of ground-ivy 
given aJone ; and the refolvent falts, as tartar of vitriol, nitre, 
and the like, with fome of the aperient tinctures of fteel. 
Junker's Confp. Med. p. n?, 214. 
NUX (Cycl.) — Nux, the wallnut-tree, in botany, the name of 
a genus of trees, the characters of which are thefe : the Cow- 
er is of the amentaceous or catkin kind, and is compofed of a 
gi eat number of leaves affixed to an axis, and difpofed in a 
fquammofe manner : under each of thefe there is placed a large 
clufter of apices. Thefe flowers, however, are barren, and 
the embryo fruit appear in other parts of the tree. Thefe 
finally become a hard fhell, covered by a foft or flefhy one, 
and eafily dividing into two halves, having within it a ker- 
nel ufually confuting of four lobss, divided by a fort of woody 
fepta. 

The fpecies of waV.-nvt enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thete: 1. The common wall-nut- 2. The great wall-nut^ 
called the French and horfe tvaU-?;ut. 3. The tender-fruited, 
or brittle-fheH'd wall-nut. . 4. The double-bearing wall-nut. 
5. The harder fruited wall-nut. 6. The jagged-leav'd wall- 
nut. 7. The late ripening wall-nut. 8 The vjall-nut tree 
with very fmall fruit. 9. The wall-nut tree with plain, not 
ferrated leaves. T-.um. Inft. p. 5B1. 
Nux maris, in natural hiftory, a name given by many writers to 
a peculiar fpecies of fea fliell It is one of the dolium, or 
concha globofa kind, and of that genus called gondola, and 
is the firft fpecies mentioned under that word. See Gondola. 
N x regia, the royal nut, a name given by fome authors to the 

walnut C. T'aulrn, Pin. p 417. 
NYCTICORAX, in zoology, the name of a bird called in 
Englifh the n'ght raven It is of the heron kind, and is 
called by Mr. Ray ardea c'.nerea ?/rnor, or the fmall grey heron. 
It is much fmailer, and fhorter-neck'd, than the common 
heron ; its head and back are black ; its neck grey, and its 
throat and belly yellowifh ; it has on each fide of the head 
a white ftreak from the angle of the beak to the eyes ; and 
on the hinder part of its head has a creft made of three fea- 
thers, or hairy fubftances of five fingers breadth lono- ; its 
wings and tail are grey: it flies principally by night, and 
makes a very hoarfe and difagreeable croaking. Ray's Orni- 
thol. p. 204. 
NYCTOSTRATEGI, ^uKlo^anyoi, among the antients, offi- 
cers appointed to prevent fires in the night time. 
At Rome, they had the command of the watch, and, from 
their number, and office, were called noclurni triumviri. 
Pitifc. in voc. 
NYGMA, a word ufed by fome of the medical writers to ex- 

prefs a wound by puncture. 
NYMPHAGOGI, mpfayoyai, among the antients, an appella- 
tion given to thofe who led the bride from her father's houfe 
to that of the bridegroom. Vid. Pitifc. m voc. See Bride' 
NYMPH {Cycl) — Nymphs of fi r , in natural hiftory, is that 
ftate of the fly clafs, which is between their livino- in the 
form of a worm, and their leaving that form fo? that of 
their parentfly. See Tab. of Infects,^N° 2g,feq. 
In this ftate, in many genera of the flys, the worm, or mag- 
got, makes a fhell of its own fkin, which hardens, and 
becomes brown, or redifh, while the whole of its body be- 
comes detached from it j and, after having Iain fome time in 
form of an oblong ball, without any vifible parts of the crea- 
ture that is to be produced from it, acquires, by degrees, the 
form of the fly, and all its limbs, and appears an embrvo 
fly wrapped up in an extremely thin, and fine membrane. 
This is properly the nymph ftate, and, in thefe flys, when 
the parts of this nymph are more confirmed, and hardened 
it is, in reality, no other than the fly wrapped up in this 
bag, which is {q very tranfparent that every lineament of the 
infect it contains may be clearly difcerned through it. The 
wings, however, in this ftate, appear as if they were not 
yet perfectly formed, but the truth is, that they are only very 
nicely, and regularly folded together. The creature, however 
in this ftate, though ever fo perfect, feems quite inanimate! 
When all the parts, however, have acquired their due n'ren-nh 
the creature puts itfelf into motion, and gets loofe from & its 
covering, which is no fmall difficulty ; for though the fkin 
of this is very fine and thin, yet as it ferves as a nice cafe 
to every part of the animal, the effects by which it is to 
get rid of it muff be fomewbat difficult to the creature. 
A much greater difficulty, however, it will necefiarilv be im- 
agined to be for the embryo fly to get out of the outer fhell, 
or cafe, which is ufually firm, hard, and rigid; but nature has 
fo ordered it, that no more force fhall be required for this 
great work than the creature is able to exert. 

Out 
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Out of the two forts ef fhclls of thefe infects, the One in form 
of an egg, and the other of the worm itfelf, there are two 
Ways for the fly's egrefs. 

For the flrft of thefe, it is always from the fame end of the 
(hell, in form of an egg, that the embryo fly is feen to make 
its way out. This is always that end which is near the head 
of the fly, and which was, originally, the head of the worm. . 
The head of the fly, however, is provided with no in ft rumen t 
to make this great opening. The point of the trunk is yet 
very foft, and, even when at its utmoft hardnefs, it could only 
make a very fmall, and, in a manner, imperceptible hole. Na 
ture has funiifiied the creature with another means of freeing 
itfelf from this fhell. The cap at the top of this is made, as it 
were, of two halves, and they fo loofely attached both to one 
another, and to the other part of the fhell, that they very rea- 
dily feparate with a fmall force, and fall off" from it. But this 
is not all ; for in every one of thefe fhells, toward the joining 
on of the cap to the head part, there are two ribs, or pro- 
minent lines, diametrically oppofite to one another, and reach- 
ing to fome diftauce in the fhell. 7"hcfe feem formed to 
ftrengthen the fhell, but they are, in reality, intended to 
Weaken it, and are the" places at which it not only eafieft 
breaks, but even fplits, and opens, with a fmall force. 
This, with the falling off" of the cap gives fufficicnt room of 
egrefs to the fly, and may be eafily difcovered to be intended 
(o to feparate by nature itfelf; fmce in breaking any other part 
of the fhell, it cracks irregularly, and indeterminately/' but 
here it feparates only at thefe lines. 

It is eafy, indeed, for us by a flight force to feparate the two 
pieces of the cap of the fhell in thefe cafes, and a fmall force 
does it; but this, though fmall to us, is great in proportion 
to the ftrength and circumftances of the nymph t enclofed as it 
is on all fides. 

The fkull of the fly, it is to be confidcred, however, is folid 
and cruftaceous, and of a conftant and regular figure, as in 
other larger animals ; yet the fly, in this ftate, is able to inflate 
and contract its head alternately, and, by that means effects 
much of the great bufmefs of its liberty. This extending 
the bulk of the head, is affifted by a fort of bladder which the 
creature., at each of thefe inflations, putties out to fome di- 
ftance from its head, and which, fometimes, even equals the 
head itfelf in fize. The air is the only means by which the 
fly can, in this manner, inflate and fwcll its head ; and, when 
ncceflary, it fwells its whole body in the fame manner. The 
inflation of the head, and the throwing out this fort of blad- 
der, which is an operation the fly is never able to do after- 
wards through its whole life, are evidently meant to diflodge 
and throw off the cap, and open the fide lines of the fhell. 
/c£<w«iz(r, Hift. Infect. Vol. 4. p. 332, feq. 

NYMPH-oHwaz/, in natural hiftory, one of the terms ufed by 
Swammerdam, in his clafling the infects according to their 
ftates and productions. It exprefles thofe creatures which are 
produced in their perfect form from the egg, and are fubject 
to no changes of any kind afterwards. See Tkansforma- 
tion tffinjefts. 

NltMPH-cbryfalisi or Nv"MPH-<?«rf/w, a name given by Swam- 
merdam in his hiftory of infects, to one of the four general 
clafles into which he has reduced all thofe animals in regard 
to their changes. 

The creatures of this clafs are not hatched from the egg in 
their proper form, but in that of a worm, or caterpillar, and, 
after hatching, they obtain their perfection by flow degrees, 
not as the nymph vermicles of the grafliopper do, in a man- 
ner obvious to the eye, but under the covert of their fkin, 
and muft appear chryfalis's before they are perfect flies. The 
common day and night butterflies, and many other infects are 
of this clafs. Swammerd. Hift. Infect. 

Nympha vermicith/s, in natural hiftory, a term ufed by Swam- 
merdam to exprefs one of the four general clafles of the 
tranfmutations of infects, or, as he more properly ftiles them, 
their manner of growth. 

The animals of this clafs are not produced from the egg in 
their perfect figure, nor yet in the worm fhape, as the cater- 
pillar of the butterfly, and maggot of the fly, but the parts 
of the infect are imperfectly fhaped in the egg, and, after 
hatching, it does not appear properly itfelf, but acquires its 
perfection vifibly by means of outward food. The locuft, 
grafhopper, &c. are of this clafs. Swammerd. Hift. Infect. 

Nympha vermifonnis, in natural hiftory, a word devifed by 
Swammerdam, and by him ufed to exprefs one of his four 
great clafles on infects, according to their production. 
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Thofe of this clafs are not hatched from t'ie egg in their owii 
form, but in the fhape of worms, and differ from the cater- 
pillar kind in this, that they always remain fhut up in the fkin 
of the worm, till they throw off both fkins at once, and ap- 
pear in their winged ftate. The common flies, &c. are of 
this clafs. Swamv.erd. Hift. Infect 

NYMPH^A, the water lilly, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of 
the rofaceous kind, confifting of fevera) petals arranged in a 
circular form ; the feed veffel arifes from the cup of the flower, 
and is, when ripe, of a giobofe or conic figure, multicapfular, 
and filled with oblong feeds. See Tab. i. of Botanv 
Clafs 6. '' 

The fpecies of nympbaa enumerated by authors are thefe : i . 
The great white nympbaa, or water lilly. 2. The great Ame- 
rican water tidy, with very large rounded leaves, beautifully 
crenated, and purple underneath, and with large white flowers* 
3. The American nympbeca, with fmaller rounded leaves, ob- 
tufely crenated, green underneath, and with white flowers. 4. 
The fame fpecies of water lilly are known when not in flow- 
er, by their large leaves, which float upon the furface of the 
water. Tourn. Inff. p. 260. 

NYMPHARENA, in natural hiftory, the name of a ftone found 
in the beds of fome rivers, and having the appearance of i 
fea horfe's tooth. Doubtlefs it was a petrified tooth of that or 
fome other fuch animal, fuch things being often found now, 
though in thefe early ages they were little known or regarded. 

NYMPH ARIUM, in botany, a name given by the Greek 
writers of the later ages to the water lilly. 
The word is formed of nympbaa, and is of the fame kind with 
many other names of plants devifed about the fame time, 
which feem a fort of diminutives formed on the before re- 
ceived names of the fame plants. Thus fcillarium is a name 
given by Ae'tius to the fquill, when the roots were fmall. 
Moft of thefe words were formed of the Arabian names of the 
things thofe new ones expreffed. 

NYMPHARUM oculi, in natural hiftory, a name given bv fome 
of the antient writers to the ftone we call cculus Be'li, and 
fometimes to the operculum of a fhell-fifh, common on the 
fea fhores in many places, and called umbilicus veneris. We 
are told of Caligula that he carried his foldiers armed to the 
fea fide, to pick up the nympbarum oculi, and fhells. It is cer- 
tain in this place, the word only means the umbilicus veneris, 
for the other oculi nympbarum are found only on the fhores, and 
in the beds of fome particular rivers, not on the fea fhores 
among fhells. 

NYMPHOIDES, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, ap- 
proaching to the nature of the water lilly, or nympham, in ex- 
ternal appearance, and thence ufually efteemed fpecies of that 
genus, but improperly. 

The characters of this genus of plants are thefe : the flower 
confifts of one leaf, ufually of a rotated form, and divided in- 
to feveral fegments at the edge. The piftil arifes from the 
cup, and perforates the bottom of the flower, and finally ripens 
into a foft fruit, or capfule, of an oblong, compreffed figure, 
having only one cell, and containing many feeds wrapt up in 
a calyptra. See Tab. 1 . of Botany, Clafs 2. 
The fpecies of mmpboides enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe : r. The common nymphides, which fwims on waters : 
this is called by moft other authors the yellow water lilly, with 
fimbriated flowers. 2. The mmpboides with leaves beautiful- 
ly ftained with purple fpots. 3. The Indian nymphoides, with 
white fimbriated flowers, called by authors nadil ambel. Tourn 
Inft. p. 153. 

NYSSA, in botany, the name of a plant defcribed by Gro- 
novius, and made by Linnasus a diftinfl genus of plants, un- 
der the fame name. The charaBers are thefe : it produces 
male and female flowers ; in the male flower the cup is a five- 
leaved, expanded perianthium. The flower is monopetalous, 
but divided into five fegments, of the fhape and fize of thofe 
of the cup. The ftamina are ten pointed filaments, longer 
than the flower. The anthera: are double. 
In the female flower the cup is of the fame figure as in the male, 
but it remains upon the fruit. The flower is the fame as in the 
male ; the piftil has an oval germen under the cup ; the ftyle is 
fingle, and (lender, and is longer than the flower. The ftigma 
is oblong, compreffed, and bent. The fruit is a drupa of 
an oval figure, containing one cell, in which is contained an 
oval nut, (harp pointed at the ends, and rib'd with longi- 
tudinal lines. Linnai Gen. PI, p. 482. Grcnov. Virgin. 
p. 121. 
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OfCyd) —It was not, ftrictly fpeaking, the letter O, but, 
the figure of a circle O, or double COi by which the 
modern antients, in mufic, ufed to exprefs what they called tem- 
■bo perfetto, or triple time. Hence the Italians call it circdo. 
This circle was fometim.es pointed, and fometimes barred, thus 

-f=* or thus, — (B— 



But thefe equally fignified a triple time, Brojjard. 
The feven anliphones, or alternate hymns of feven verfes, 
&c. fung by the choir in the time of Advent, was formerly 
called 0, from their beginning with fuch an exclamation. 
OAK, quercm, in botany. See the article Quercus. 
Holm-O^K. See the article Ilex. 
OAK-ffpphh a name given to the common galls, ufed in dying. 

See the article Gall. 
OAK-leaf galls. Thefe are of feveral kinds ; the remarkable 
fpecies called the mufhroom gall, is never found on any other 
vegetable fubftance but thefe leaves ; and, bende this, there are 
a great number of other kinds. 

The double gall of thefe leaves is very lingular in that, as the 
generality of productions of this kind affect, only one fide of a 
leaf, or branch, and grow all one way ; this kind of gall ex- 
tends itfelf both ways, and is feen on each fide of the leaf, in 
form of two protuberances, oppoiitc the one to the other. 
Thefe are of differently irregular mapes, but their natural fi- 
gure feems that of two cones, with broad bafes, and very ob- 
tufe points, though fometimes they are round, or very nearly 
fo. See Tab. of Infea S ,N° 25. 

Thefe make their firft appearance on the leaf in April, and 
remain on it till June, or longer. They are at firft green, but 
afterwards yellowifh, and are fofter to the touch than many 
other of the productions of this kind : they are ufually about 
the fize of a large pea, but fometimes they grow to the bignefs 
of a nut. When opened, they are found to be of that kind, 
which are inhabited each by one infect only, and each contain 
one cavity. The cavity in this is, however, larger than in any 
other gall of the fize, or even in many others of three times 
the fize ; the fides of it being very little thicker than the fub- 
ftance of the leaf. 

It would be natural to expect, in this large lodgment, a large 
infect, but what is ufually found is only a fmall brownifh fub- 
ftance, of a kidney -like fhape, looking like the feed of fome 
plant. This is hard and motioniefs ; but is, however, the 
chryfahs of an infect which may be found living "m the gall, 
when opened in an earlier feafon, and is a fmall white worm, 
owing its origin to the egg of a fly. This creature has a me- 
thod of depofiting its eggs within the fubftance of the leaf, 
and the young ones, when hatched, eating on each fide, form 
the double tumor. 

The life of the creature in this ftate is but fhort, and its dura- 
tion in the chryfalis confiderably long. The ihell under which 
it panes this ftate is not made in the manner of that of moft 
other worms, of its own fkin, but is formed of the woody fi- 
bres of the ribs of the leaf, which it gnaws into fmall pieces, 
and forms into that fhape by means of a vifcous humour, fe- 
creted from its own pores. At length the fly makes its way 
out of this cafe by breaking off one end of it, and then eats 
itfelf a paiTage through the gal!, and flies at large. The flies 
hatched of thefe infects are very fmall, yet Mr. Reaumur has 
obferved them fo carefully, as to be able to diftinguifh three 
or four kinds of them. 

The moft common fly produced of thefe galls, is a very beau- 
tiful fmall one, of the four-winged kind. Its bod,' and breaft 
are black; its wings gawfy, and colourlefs ; and its antennas 
confiderably long, and of the conic, granulated kind. The 
body of this fly \s very fhort. A fecond fpecies is very diffe- 
rent from this firft ; it is of a brown colour, much longer bo- 
died, and has antennae of the club kind. There is another 
which refembles this in fliape, but its body is of a fine mining 
green, with an admixture of a gold colour ; the wings of this 
exhibit all the rainbow colours in the manner in which they 
are feen on a bubble of foap fuds. 

It is not eafy to afccrta'm the origin of the feveral fpecies of 
flies, which are, at times, feen in this manner to come out of 
the fame fpecies of galls. It feems the common courfe of na- 
ture, that only one fpecies of infe& forms one kind of gad; 
yet it may be, that two or three kinds may give origin to the 
fame kind. There is, however, another occafion of our fee- 
.', * n g different fpecies come out of different galls of the fame 
kind ; and this is the effect of the enemies of the proper 
inhabitants. 

It might appear that the parent fly, when me had formed a 
gall for the habitation of her worm offspring, had placed it in 
an impregnable fortrefs : but this is not the cafe ; for it fre- 
quently happens that a fly as fmall, perhaps, as that which 
gave origin to the gall, produces a worm which is of the car- 
Suppl. Vol. II. 



nivorous kind, as the other feeds on vegetable juices. This 
little fly, well knowing that where there is one of thefe pro- 
tuberances on a leaf, there is a tender and defencelefs infect 
within, pierces the fides of the gall, and depofits her egg within 
it. This, when it hatches into a worm, feeds uponthc pro- 
per inhabitant, and, finally, after devouring it, partes into the 
chryfalis ftate, and thence appears In the form of its parent fly, 
and is feen making its way out of the gall, in the place of the 
proper inhabitant. 

On opening thefe leaf galls, which are properly the habitation 
only of one animal, it is common to find two, the ftrongcr 
preying upon the body of the other, and fucking its juices as 
it does thofe of the leaf; often it is found wholly employed in 
devouring its unoffending neighbour at once: this is probably 
the cafe when its time of eating is nearly over; and, in fine, 
when we And the gall inhabited by only one infect, or con- 
taining only one chryfalis, as it ought in its natural ftate to do, 
we are never certain that this is the proper inhabitant, as it 
may be one of thefe deftroyers who has eaten up the other, and 
fupplied its place. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. Vol. 6. p. 197, feq. 
Oak puceron, a name given by naturalifts to a very remarkable 
fpecies of animal of the puceron kind. The generality of fuch 
animals live on the furface of the branches and leaves of trees, 
and plants ; but thefe bury themfdves in the clefts of the oak y 
and fome other trees, and getting into the crevices, where the 
bark is a little feparated from the wood, they there live-ateafe, 
and feed to their fill, without being expofed to their common 
enemies. 

Thefe are the largeft of all the fpecies of f.ucerons ; the winded 
ones are nearly of the fize of a common houfe fly, and the 
naked, or fuch as have no wings, though lefs than thefe, are 
yet greatly larger than any other fpecies oipucerons ; the winged 
and naked kinds in thefe, as well as in the other fpecies of pit- 
cerons,are all mothers, and great number of young ones maybe 
preffed out of the body of either kind, when gently fqueezed. 
The winged ones are black, and the others of a deep brown, 
or coffee-colour; they have the moft remarkable trunk of any 
animal in the world ; it is more than twice the length of their 
bodies, and has not its origin at the extremity of the head, as 
in other infects, but is fixed into the bread near the origin of 
the firft pair of legs. When the creature is walking, it car- 
ries this ftrait along the belly, and trailing a confiderable length 
behind it, but with the point turned up, that it may be out of 
the way of accidents, and be ready to fuck. When the crea- 
ture has a mind to fuck a part of the tree that is juft before it, 
it draws up, and fhortens the trunk, till it brings it to a pro- 
per lengthy and direction ; but when it fucks in the common 
way, it crawls upon the inner furface of the bark, and the 
turned up end of the trunk, which refc-mbles a tail, fixes itfelf 
againfi the wood that is behind it, or contiguous to its back, 
and fucks there. The extremity of this trunk holds fo fail by 
the wood, that v^hen it is pulled away, it frequently brings a 
fmall piece of the wood away with it. 

The ants are as fond of thefe as of the other fpecies of pucerons, 
and that for the fame reafon, not feeding upon them, but on 
their dung, which is a liquid matter of a fweet tafte, and is the 
natural juice of the tree, very little altered. Thefe creatures 
are the fureft guides where to find this fpecies of puceron ; for if 
we at any time fee a number of thefe crawling up an oak to a 
certain part, and there creeping into the clefts of the bark, we 
may be auured that in that place there are quantities of thefe 
oak pucerons. 

The mechanifm by which this trunk of the oak puceron is 
fhortened, is like that by which we alter at pleafure the length 
of our telefcopes which are compofed of fever.il parts running 
one into another. This trunk is, in the lame manner, com- 
pofed of three joints, which, at the pleafure of the animal, are 
received more or lefs into one another's cavities, and, in all 
ftates, are fo flexile, that the animal can bend, and direct them 
to any part at pleafure. 

The laft joint of the trunk, or that which is fartheft from the 
body is terminated by a very hard and (harp point; it is made 
only to pierce into the fubftance of the hard wood, and as, if 
this had been hollow, it muft have been both weaker, and 
thicker, both which arc- great difadvantages in regard to its ufe, 
nature has made it folid. In this it departs from the general 
nature of other trunks of infects, which are always open at the 
end: but inftead of that, this has an oblong flit on its 
upper part, a little above the end ; by this means, it is 
able at once forcibly to enter the wood, and to imbibe 
its juices, t his flit is not to be perceived without the 
largeft magnifiers, but there is always to be feen a drop 
of tranfparent liquor on the place where it is, if the crea- 
ture be a little fqueezed when newly taken oft" from the wood. 
This whole trunk is beautifully tranfparent, and there are two 
long bodies like hairs feen within it. It is hard to guefs at 
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. the ufes of fo minute parts, but, probably, thefe ferve either to 
aflifttbe motions of that trunk in lengthening, or iliortcning, 
or elfe as piftons, in drawing up the juices for food. 
Though the trunk already defcribed appear very fmgular in this 
infeiSt, there is fomething in the mechanifm of the parts by 
which it receives its nourifhment ftill more wonderful, more 
out of the common method of nature than that : this is, that 
the creature has, properly fpeaking, a double trunk, for it has, 
befide this long one, another which is fborter, being about the 
lengthened diameter of tiiofe of the other infe&s ot this kind, 
and placed, as they are, at the extremity of the he-id. The 
creature can elevate, and protend, this lefler trunk at pleafure, 
but, in its natural ftate, it is lodged in a fmall channel, in the 
long and large trunk before defcribed, made to receive it. I he 
ufe of this feems very plain, though very fmgular ; as the crea- 
ture was to feed upon the juices of a hard and folid wood, it 
required an organ of peculiar ftrength to enter its fubftance ; 
this nature has provided it with in its long trunk, but, as the 
ufes that was deftined for required its being placed on the 
breaft, this was a p rt too far diftant from the head to be pro- 
per for the receiving the juices. This fcheme of nature for the 
nourifhment of the animal, feems therefore to have been this ; 
the larger trunk is to receive, and convey to its upper part, 
the juices of the tree, and the fmaller trunk is there to be in- 
ferted at pleafure into it, and to fuck up from thence the juice 
into the body, as, in common cafes, its office is to do it imme- 
diately from the plant itfclf. Re&umur's Hift. Inf. Vol. 6. p. 

64,78- 

The ants are fo extremely fond of the juices of the tree, when 
prepared for them by palling through the body of this animal, 
that when the puceron has a drop not yet evacuated, but bang- 
ing only in part out at the paflage, an ant will often fcize on it 
there. 

The difHnguifhing characters of the pucerens of all kinds, is their 
having two pafTages for the excrements on the hinder part 
of the body, befide what refcmbles the anus in larger animals ; 
thefe pafTages, in moll: (pedes, are formed into a fort of horns, 
or fhort hollow tubes, racking out from the body of the crea- 
ture, and ferving as a very obvious diftinction of it from all 
other animals : in this, however, and in fome other fpecies, 
thefe paflages are not formed into horns, but are 'only two 
round tubercles a little more elevated than tlfbrcft cf the furface 
of the body, and placed where the horns in others fland. Re- 
aumur's Hift. Inf. Vol. 6. p. 78. 
Oak fnake^ in zoology. See Dryin*us. 
OAT, avena, in botany. See the article Avena. 

Some phyficians have greatly recommended a diet drink made 
of oats, in various diftempers. The method of preparing the 
drink is as follows : take of recent oats entire, and well warned, 
one pound and an half; of the frefli root of fuccory, cut into 
flices,one handfull ; fpring water twelve pints ; boil all together 
in a clean earthen veiTel to the confumption of half,' and then 
ftrain the liquor through a linnen cloth, and add to it fix ounces 
of coarfe fugar, and half an ounce of fal prunella; ; let it boil 
again, and afterwards be taken oft the fire,and fet by, for a day 
and a night, in a cool place ; then pour oft" the clear liquor, 
and keep it in a cellar in vefiels clofe flopped. 
Two ordinary cup-fulls of this liquor given twice a day, three 
hours before, and as many after dinner, are faid to do wonders 
in the cure of all kinds of fevers, colic pains, pleurifies, itches, 
cutaneous tumors, and hypocondriacat diforders ; as alfo in 
cleanfing the Iddnies from fand, and opening the obftruiHcd 
vifcera. The ufe of it is ordered to be continued thirteen days, 
and, if the patient be cacochymic, a gentle purge is to be given 
before it is taken. It is accounted a great prefervative again ft 
illnefs, if taken thrice a year, in fpring, in autumn, and in the 
dog days ; and the inventor of it, Joannes de St. Catharina, is 
faid to have kept himfelf alive by it to the age of an hundred 
and twenty years, without any difeafe. 

Dr. Lower having tried it, and found its good effe&s, by re- 
peated experience, made it public, and the celebrated Hoffman 
has written an exprefs treatife about it, in which he recom- 
mends it both in intermittent and continued fevers, but ad- 
vifes purified nitre to be ufed inftead of the fal prunella;, and 
obferves that the two boilings ordered by Dr. Lower are not 
neceflarjr, but that the fugar and nitre maybe added at firft. 
It muft be kept carefully in furnmer, otherwife it foon be- 
comes four, and unfit for ufe. 

Tbofe who defire to have it coloured may boil in it an ounce 
of alkanet root, and two ounces of red launders, which will 
give' it a fine red colour, without at all aff citing its vir- 
tues. 

It is, unqueftionably, a very valuable medicine, affording fm- 
gular relief wherever obftructions of the vefTe's are to be re- 
moved, or faks to be wafhed out of the habit; where trevif- 
cid juices are to be diluted, or a due degree of moifture, and 
humidity reftored. It is alfo excellent for allaying thirft in 
fevers, and for flopping haemorrhages. 
Black Oats. Thefe are commonly fown upon an etch crop, or 
on a lay, which they plough up in January, when the earth is 
moift, taking care to turn the turf well, and to lay it even and 
flat. Oats are to be fown earlier in the northern parts of Eng- 
land than in the fouthern. 



Oats are fown with a broad caft at twice as they do barley, 
harrowing it well in j but tin's muft always be harrowed the 
fame way that the furrows lie of a lay, or but very little crofs, 
for fear of railing the turf, but upon an etch, as foon as the land 
is ploughed on an edge, they fow and harrow it in once ; then 
fow it a fecoml time, the full quantity, and harrow it five 
or fix times over, obferving to harrow once or twice acrofs, 
which breaks the clods, and covers the feed better than har- 
rowing all one way. They commonly fow them upon a 
broad ridge, which they give the land but one ploughing for. 
The ufua! time of (owing black oats is in the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, or a very few weeks later, fometimes not till the be- 
ginning of March : they are a hardy grain, and will bear any- 
thing of wet or cold. Four bufhcls of feed is the qu ntity for 
an acre ; but they grow bed on a moift land, though they will 
not mifs any where. The farmer knows that his oats are ripe 
when tbeftaik turns yellow, the grain feels hard and the hufk 
begins to open, and fhew the feed. After they are cut- they 
fhould lie for the dew and the rain to plump them, and make 
them thrafh well ; and, if weedy, to kill the weeds: hut, if 
there happen much rain, they muft be got 111 again as foon as 
dry, otherwife the oats will foon fall out of the hufks, and great 
part of the crop be loft. 
Red Oats. The red oat is a kind of corn very common in Sraf- 
fordfbirc, and fome of the northern counties ; it is a fort of 
naked oaf, and is very proper for making oatmeal, becaijfe the 
kernel thrafhes out of the hull, without carrying it t6 the mill, 
ordryingof it. This^f is cultivated in the fame manner as barley. 
White Oats. This kind of oat is commonly fown upon an etch, 
after wheat,rye, or barley : they only give the land one plough- 
ing, and fow them, and harrow them, as they do the black 
eatiy except the land is lubject to weeds ; in that cafe it is (rood 
to plough up the wheat, or rye {rubble, in November, which 
will make it rot the better, and be a kind of winter fallowing. 
Only if you have a very dry burning ground, which black oats 
will not delight in, in that cafe, they often low them upon a 
lay. March and April are the ufual time of fowing white 
oats, and the drier the weather is when they are fown, the bet- 
ter ; they grow beft upon a dry, gravelly, orfandyland, and 
they are the beft cf all to be fowed upon a land very fubjecT; to 
weeds, becaufe, being fowed late, they allow a very late plough- 
ing, and growing very quick after this, they over-top the weeds 
fooner than any other plant. The reaping of white oats is the 
fame with that of the black, and they generally yield about the 
fame quantity, that is, twenty bufhels, or thereabouts, from an 
acre. Mortimer's Hulbandry, p. 134. 
Wild Oat, in hufbandry, a kind of oat, or oat grafs, which 
comes up of itfelf, without fowing, and is much hated, and 
dreaded by the farmers. This, in many counties of England, 
is the greateft of all hinderances of the good crops of barley, 
and often of other grain. It is a rough and hairy oat, and ufu- 
ally black. In the wetter years, and after much froft, this is 
found to be moft troublefome. 

The beft remedy the farmer has againfl this, is to fow the land 
moft apt to produce it with beans, and when they are come up 
to about three inches high, to turn in fheep upon the around, 
about twenty fheep to an acre ; thefe will eat up all the fhoots 
of the wild eat, and not touch the beans fo long as there is any 
of the oat fhoots left. Mcretotis Northampt. p. 480. 
OAT-fnnil. See the article Snail. 

OBELISCUS marmoreus, in natural hiftory, the name of a very ■ 
remarkable fpecies of fliell-fifh, unknown to us in its recent 
ftate. but met with very frequently foftile in the Swedifhftcne 
ufed for pavements, and in fome other kinds, and more accu- 
rately named by late authors yolythalamium, and orthoceratites, 
and by Klein tubulus marinus oncameratus. Klein, de tubul. 
p. 7. See Tubulus concameratus. 
OBELISK {Cyd.) — One of" the ufes of olelijks among the an- 
tients, was to find the meridian attitudes of the fun, at differ- 
ent times of the year. Hence they ferved inftead of very large 
gnomons. One of the '.bclifks now (landing at Rome, that of 
St. John's Lateran, is, in height, ir8 Englifti feet, without the 
pedeftal ; and the other obdijk, buried under the campb Marzo, 
wants but little of the fame height. Pliny gives us a defer i- 
ption of this gnomon, lib. 36. §.15. From him it appears that 
there was laid down, from the foot of the obeUJk northward, a 
level pavement of lfone, equal in breadth to the breadth of the 
obelijh itfelf, and equal in length to its fhadow at noon, upon the 
fhortcft day ; that is to fay, that its length was to the height of 
the obelijk, almoft as 22 to 10, and that, under this pavement, 
there were properly let in parallel rulers of brafs, whofe di- 
ftances from the point, directly under the apex of the obelijk, 
were refpec'iively equal to the lengths of the fhadow thereof at 
noon, on the fevcral days of the year, as the fame lengths de- 
creafed from the fhorteft day to the longeft, and again increafed 
from the longeft day to the fhorteft. Vid, Phil. Tranf. N° 
482. Led. 5. where we alfo find fome remarks by Mr. Folkes 
on Hardouiirs amendment of a paflage in Pliny's natural hi- 
ftory, lib. 2. §. 74. Edit. Parif. 1723. fob about the length of 
the fhadows of gnomons in different latitudes. 
OBEY, in the manege. A horfe is faid to obey the band and 
heels, to obey the aids, or helps, when he knows and anfwers 
them according to demand. 

OBLADA, 
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OBLADA, in ichthyology, a name given by fame to the me- 
hnurus of authors, a fifth of the fparus kind, diftinguifhed by 
Artedi by the name of the fparus variegated with longitudinal 
lines, and with a large black fpoi m each fide near the tail. 

OBLA17E [Cycl.) — Oeiata is alfo a word ufed by fame au- 
thors to exprefs a fort of purging tablet, made of fine flower 
and fugar, with fame purging ingredients. 

Oblatje is alfo ufed to fignify the confecrated wafers, or hofls, 
diftributed to the communicants in the mafs or facrament ot 
the altar; and fometimes the cuftomary treats in religious 
houfes have been called by the name vtob/ata?. 

OBLIGATO, in the Italian mufic, fignifies for, on purpofc for, 
or necejfary, as doi viol'ml obligato, on purpofe for two violins ; 
and fo of other things, as confagotto obligate, that mult be played 
with a baflbon, &c. 

Sometimes it fignifies confined, or retrained, by certain rules, 
fubjected to certain limits or laws, in order to perform fume 
particular thing, to give fame particular cxpreffion of apamon, 
action, Sec. In this fenfe we fay, contratunto obligato, fuga ob- 
ligata, &c. We alfo fay, the bafs is obigato, when it is only a 
ground of a certain number of bars, which are to be repeated 
over and over ; fuch is the bafs to chacones, &c. and every 
bafs wherein one is obliged to keep a certain movement, and to 
perform only certain notes, Sec. 

OBLIGEE, in law, is the party to whom an obligation, or bond 
is made. Blount. 

OBLIGOR, in law, the party who enters into, er executes, an 
obligation, or bond. 

OBLIQUE (Cycl.) — Oelique circle, in the ftereographical 
projection of the fphere, any circle that is oblique to the plane 
of projection. 

OBLIQUO. in the Italian mufic, fignifies two breves tied to- 
gether, which make but one body, whence it is named in 
Italian nota d' un corpo Jolt ; fomerimes there is a tail, or the 
right, or left fide, either afcending, or defcending. (See Ncte, 
Ligature, and Virgula,) However it be, the two extremes 
mark the found, the middle ferves only to tie them, thus : 



OBLIQUUS brev'is, in anatomy, a name given by fame authors 
ta the mufcle ufually called the obliquus infrior occult, the 
fextus ccculi of Fallopius. 

Obliquus extemus, in anatomy, the name of a mufcle of the 
abdomen, which is broad and thin, flefhy on its upper and 
back part, and tendinous on the anterior, and greateft por- 
tion of the lower part. It reaches from half the lateral 
and inferior part of the thorax, to almoft half the lateral 
and fuperior part of the pelvis ; and from the back part of 
the regio lumbaris to the linea alba. It is fixed by its up- 
per part to the ribs, by its lower to the os ilium, liga- 
mentum Fallopii, and os pubis, and by the fore-part to the 
linea alba ; the pofterior portion next the vertebra? of the 
loins has commonly no true mufcular infertions. It is called 
alfo the obliquus defcendens, obliquus fuperior, and cbl'iquus ma- 

It is fixed to eight ribs by the fame number of angles, the 
infertions in the bony extremities 6f the ribs are at differ- 
ent diftances from the cartilages, and the name of di- 
gitations, or indentations, have been given to thefe angular 
infertions, becaufe they join a like number of the fame 
kind belonging to ether mufcles, as the fingers of the hands 
may be locked between each other; thefe digitations appear 
to be entirely flefhy, but they are almoft all truly a little 
tendinous in their back part ; they feem to encreafe in breadth 
alfo as they defcend, and often unite with the intercoftal 
mufcles, as they pafs over them; there are in thefe mufcles 
other internal infertions, covered and hid by thofe which 
appear outwardly. The firft digitation is longer than the 
reft, and has about the breadth of two fingers; the fecond 
is about an inch in breadth; the third is ab'ut three fin- 
gers broad ; the fourth mixes, by fame of its anterior fibres, 
with the ferratus major, as the firft does with the pectora- 
lis major, and the fecond with the ferratus major ; the fifth 
mixes both with the foregoing, and with the firft digita- 
tion of the latiflimus dorfi ; the fxth is about two fingers 
broad, and fends off a fafciculus of fibres to the ferratus 
major ; and the feventh is of the fame breadth with the 
formei", and fame of its fibres are fent off to the ferratus 
pofterius inferior. Winfivufs Anatomy, p. 163. 
Obliquus intemus. This is another name for the obliquus 
afcendens. It is a broad thin mufcle like the former, with 
nearly the fame extent and infertions, that is in the lower 
ribs above, in the crifta of the os ilium, and ligamentum 
Fallopii below, and in the linea alba before ; but it dif- 
fers from it in this, that the lower part of it is more flefhy 
than the upper. One portion of its lower extremity, which is 
intirely flefhy, is fixed by very fhnrt tendinous fibres in the 
middle fpace between the two labia of the crifta of the os 
ilium, from the back part of the tuberofity of that crifta, near 
the fymphyfis of the os facrum, almoft all the way to the 
fuperior, and anterior fpine of the os ilium ; fo that its in- 
fertion reaches farther back than that of the obliqujs ex- 



ternus. The flefhy fibres thus fixed run up firft from be- 
hind, obliquely forward, a< d then this obliquity encreafes 
proportionably, as the fibres lie more anteriorly, and they 
crofs thofe of the flefhy portion of the external obliquus, 
being afterwards inferted exteriorly in the lower edges ©f 
the cartilages of all the falfe ribs, and thofe of the two loweft 
true ribs, reaching to the extremity of the cartilago enfiformis. 
IV'ih 'flow's Anatomy, p. 105. 

Oeliquus capitis fuperior, a mufcle fituated laterally between 
the occiput, and firft vertebra, and nearly of the fame figure 
with the two recti. It is fixed to the end of the tranfverfe 
apophyfis of the firft vertebra, from whence it runs upward, 
and very obliquely backward, and is infirted in the tranf- 
verfe line of the oi occipitis, almoft at an equal diftance 
from the crifta, ind the maftoide apophyfis between the 
rcclus major and the complexus minor, which it covers a 
little. fVinJlnvs A.natomy, p. 237. 

Obliquus capitis inferior, a mufcle fituatcd in a contrary di- 
rection to the obliquus fuperior, between the firft: and fe- 
cond vertebra? of the neck, and refembles the fuperior in- 
every thing but fize. ' It is fixed below to one branch of 
the bifurcated fpinal apophyfis of the fecond vertebra, near 
the infertion of the rectus major, from whence it runs ob- 
liquely, upward and outward, and is inferted in the end of 
the tranfverfe apophyfis of the firft vertebra, under the lower 
infertion of the obliquus fuperior. JVinfl w's Anatomy, 
P- 237. 

Obliquus capitis tnferkr is alfo the name given by Albinus to a 
mufcle called by Winfiow cbiiquus major ; and, by Vefalius, 
and the old authors, fextus capi>'n m-.ventium. ' Fallopius makes 
it the iept'mus capitis, and Euftachius, in his treatife, De 
?n.tu capitis, calls it parvus mujcu'm a fecioidis vertebra f.ina 
in prccejfum tranfverfum fp'ina: -bl que mfixus. 

Obliques fuperior ecu i, in anatomy, a name given by Albinus, 
and others, to the mufcle called d'.iquus major, and tertius 
palpebrarum, by others. 

Obliquus naris mufeulut, in anatomy, a name given by Winf- 
iow to the mufcle ftnee called by Albinus the levator labii 
fuperi'.rii qlaque nofi, 

OBLONG leaf, among botanifts. See Leaf. 

OBNUNCIA'l ION, ohmnciatio, in Roman antiquity. See 

NUNCIAT ION*. 

OBOK, or Oror, in the Italian mufic, is ufed to fignify an 
hautboy or hoboy, or that a part is to be played on thatinltrument. 

OBRANG, in botany, the name given by the people of Gui- 
nea to a very fingular and remarkable plant, the virtues of 
which they greatly praife. They boil it in water, and ufe 
the deco£tion by way of a fomentation to take down fwel- 
lings of the tefticles. Its leaves have fame faint refemblance 
to thofe of our liquorice, whence Petiver has called it gly- 
cyrrhiztr folio fingulari fruiex Guinee?ifs fpin'ts gemellis. Phil; 
Tranf. N° 232. 

OBRIZUM, in antiquity, a kind of gold. Pliny fays 3 , that 
they call the gold that has been feveral times purified in 
the fire, cbrizum. Ami experimento ignis eft ut fimtli cohre 
rubcat qui ignis; atque ipfum obrizum v.cant. dbriz hi A:z- 
bic, or Perfian, fignifies fine gold without mixture, which 
the Greeks and Latins call cbrizum b . — ['?k I. xxxiii. c, 
23. » Calmet, Did. Bib!.] 

OBSIDIANUS lapis, in the natural hiftory of the antients, 
the name of a ftone which they have alfo defcribed under 
the name of the Chian marble It is a very fmooih and 
hard marble, extremely difficult to cut, but capable of a 
■fine polifh, and was ufed among the ansient Greeks for the 
making reflecting mirrors. See the article Chium marmor. 
The later writers have fuppefed the name obfidianus derived 
from fomebody of the name of Obfidius, who was the in- 
ventor of this ufe of it; but it feems only a falfe (celling 
of the word otfiarus, a-o vw A \ 3-, from feeing the images 
of things in it. HOT* Hift. of Fofl*. p. 460. 

OBSTITA, among the Romans, a term ufed to fignify places 
that had been thunder-ftruck, which were otherwife called 
bidentalia. Hofm Lex, Univ. in voc. See B 1 dental. 

OBSTRUCTION if the hwels, obfruclh ahi, in medicine, the 
name by which authors exprefs what we call coflivmefs, that 
is, a retention of the ftools a longer time in the bowels 
than they fhould be kept there, from whatever caufe that 
retention happens. 

An obflruBit a'-vi is fometimes idiopathic, where there is no 
other difeafe concurring to it; fame-times it is fymptomatic, 
and depends entirely on other difeafes, as on fevers, congefti- 
ons, and the like. 

Signs of Cqstiv 'EN ess The firft, and moft obvious, of thefe 
is, the not going to foot in the fpace of twenty-four hours ; 
this is ufually fucceeded by a dizzynefs, and vertiginous dif- 
order of the head, painful congeftions of blood about the 
head, flatulencies, oppreflions of the ftomach, and ftraitnefs 
and anxiety about the pra:cord:a. Junker's Confp. Med. 
p. 590. 

Perjons jubjetl to LgstiVENESS. Men of fedentary, and idle 
lives, are more fubject than others to this complaint, efpe- 
cially when fubjec~t to commotions of the blood, and of a 
dry choleric temperament, and fuch as are fubject to hypo- 
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condriac affections^ and to the gout, or to nephritic com- 
plaints, and to acute fevers. 

'Caufes of Costivhness. Thefe are obferved by writers to 
be of two kinds, the active, and the paftive. The active 
caufe is a certain ftricture which comes on in the rectum 
in many different difordersj as in the ftone, in nephritic 
complaints, and in general, m all the congestions of blood 
toward the upper parts of the body. What is called the 
paftive caufe of coftivenefi, is that occafioned by a fort of 
fluggifhnefs in nature, which leaves the periftaltic motion of 
the guts too languid, on occafion of which the feces are eafily 
indurated in the bowels' 'I he ocoafional and accidental 
caufe 1 ; which contribute to this induration of the fgeces are 
the following: a neglecting the ufual time of going to ftool ; 
and checking the natural tendencies, and motions toward it ; 
an extraordinary heat of the body, and copinus fwe its; a 
larger quantity of folid food taken into the ftomach than is 
proper for the quantity of fluids fwa! lowed, and a common 
life of fuch food as is dry and hard of digeftion. 

Propionics in Costiveness. It is the origin of a great many 
dif-rders ; and, in particular cafes, is often attended with im- 
minent danger. In choleric habits, in which perfons arc fub- 
ject to large quantities of bilious matter being lodged in the 
prima? via;, cfiivenefs is ufually attended with colics, and vio- 
lent heats. The indurated excrements alfo, when they prefs 
upon the veins in the guts, very often prevent the circula- 
tion, and, by that means, bring on dangerous inflammations 
in the parts ; and, in general, whatever difeafe is attended with 
coftivetiefi is rendered worfe and more violent by it- 

Method of treatment in Costiveness. An idiopathic coflive- 
fiefi when grown into a habit by long fufferance, is beft 
cured by means of drinking more liquids than ufual, and 
giving the body a greater (hare of motion; but this motion 
muff, by no means, be violent, for that always encreafes the 
difeafe, but when placid and cafy, it tends greatly to there- 
ftoring the periftaltic motion of the bowels to its proper 
ftate. To this it is to be added, that many people have re- 
fto'red themfelves from this diftemperature to a good ffate, on- 
ly by going to the clofe-ftool every day, at a certain hour, 
and only endeavouring for fo me time, but without great vi- 
olence, to force a ftool ; the confequence of a continual prac- 
tice of this, for fome weeks together, has brought nature to 
expect it, and, in fine, to be prepared for it, and always to 
have faxes at the time ready to be difcharged The eating 
a fmall piece of bread with a large quantity of butter fpread 
over it every day before dinner and fupper is alfo a good 
cuftom; and purges taken every fpring and autumn are a 
method of bringing nature into a proper courfe. When the 
cafe is violent, and calls for the aftiftance of medicine, there 
is always more benefit obtained from clyfters, than from 
purging medicines given internally. Thefe laft, when given, 
muff never be violent. 

In a fymptomatic coftiveneft, the primary difeafe is always to 
be firft regarded, and this is, generally, not a little relieved 
by a proper removal of the cofttvenefs. In chronic cafes, the 
fame rules are to obferved as in the cure of the idiopathic cof- 
tivenefs ; but, in acute cafes, rccourfe is to be had to clyfters, 
and large draughts of warm, and weak fluids, fuch as bailey 
water, and the like. 

When cofUvenefi is attended with no other complaint, but 
people enjoy their perfect health with it,the:e is no occjfionfor 
medicines, nature being in fome conftitutions habituated to it, 
and doing well with it. There are many perfons who, in ge- 
neral, do not go to ftool oftener than once in tlnee days ; 
fomc once in a week ; and there have heen Inftances of peo- 
ple, who, while they have enjoyed a perfect health, and eat ve- 
ry heartily, have not gone above once in three or four weeks. 
When habitual coftivenefi is to be cured by motion, and drink- 
ing more fluids, thefe mult be always ufed together ; for other- 
wife drink alone more relaxes the bowels, and motion alone 
diffipates the already too little humidity. Thus either of them 
alone mult add to the difeafe, which, when given together, 
they cure. The common method of attempting to cure cof- 
tivenefs by repeated dofes of purges, brings on a great many 
inconveniencics, particularly they always leave the bowels 
more bound than before, and by that means add to the com- 
plaint they were meant to relieve, and even the gentleft purg- 
ing medicines have this effect. Junker's Confp. Med. p. 39 1 . 
Incafes of this kind, Dr. Huxham recommends a medicine 
prepared with fait of hartfhorn, faturated with fpirit of vine- 
gar, which not only takes away the foetid fmell of the oil 
of the fait, but changes it into an agreeable aromatic. Obf. 
de aere, et morb. epid. 

OBTUNDENT1A, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs 
fuch medicines as are given to obtund, or edulcorate the 
acrimony of the humors. 

OBTURATOR (Cycl.) — Obturator externum a fmall flat 
mufcle, which fibs up the foramen ovale of the os inno- 
minatum exteriorly, and reaches from thence to the great 
trochanter of the os femoris behind the neck of that bone. 
It is fixed by flefhy fibres to the outer, or anterior fide of 
the os pubis, all the way to the foramen ovale, to the edge 
of that hole next the fmall ramus of the ifchium, under 
the acetabulum, where a tendon is formed, which continues 



its courfe behind the neck of the os femoris toward the great 
trochanter, and is inferted between the gemelli, and quad- 
ratus, in a fmall foflula, between the apex of the great tro- 
chanter, and the bafis of the collum femoris. Wmjimts 
Anatomy, p. 21 r. 

Obturator internus, a flat mufcle, almoft triangular, fitu- 
ated in the bottom of the pelvis ; it covers the foramen 
oyale, and almoft all the infide of the os pubis and ifchium. 
It is fixed to the internal labium of all the anterior half 
of the foramen ovale, a little to the neighbouring part of 
the obturator ligament, and alfo botb above and below the 
foramen. It is likewife fixed to the upper half of the in- 
fide of the os ifchium, from the upper oblique notch in the 
foramen ovale, to the fuperior part of the great pofterior 
fmus of the os ilium. 

From all this extent, the flefhy fibres contracting in breadth, 
run down below the fpine of the ifchium, where they go 
out of the pelvis through the pofterior notch in the ifchium. 
The infide of the body of this mufcle, or that turned to 
the cavity of the pelvis, is pretty uniform ; but the outfide, 
or that turned toward the foramen ovale, and which touches 
the bone, has four middle radiated tendons, which uniting 
at the pofterior notch of the ifchium, run over it from be- 
hind forward, as over a pulley, each tendon Aiding in a 
particular cartilaginous channel. Afterwards the fuur tendons 
having got out of the pelvis, are pretty ftrictly united in 
one large flat tendon, which, crofting over that of the py- 
riformis, unites with it, having firft received on each fide, 
fome additional flefhy fibres from the two gemelli. The 
great tendon Hides freely, in a fort of membranous vagina, 
formed by thefe mufcles, and is inferted in the middle of 
the fuperior part of the cavity of the great trochanter, ad- 
hering clofcly to the capfular ligament of the joint, and 
being united to the tendons of the gluteus minimus, and 
pyriformis. WinfkvSs Anatomy, p. 209. 

Obturator ligament. This is one of the proper ligaments 
of the offa innominata, and fills up all the great foramen 
ovale, except the oblique notch at its upper part. Jt is 
faftened precifely to the edge of the circumference of that 
hole, from the anterior part of the oblique notch, all the 
way to the fymphyfis between the os pubis, and os ifchium. 
From thence to the pofterior part of the inferior notch, it is 
fixed to the interna! labium of the edge of the circumference, 
forming a kind of fmall channel with the external labium; 
and afterwards it is fixe! to the common edge of the fo- 
ramen ovale, and cotyloide notch. By this difpofition, an 
opening is left between this ligament, and the fuperior ob- 
lique notch, and immediately below this common opening, 
there are two final] perforations in the ligament alone. Winf- 
low's Anatomy, p. i 24. 

OBULARIA, in botany, the name given by Linnaeus to a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe: there is 
no cup to the flower, but, in the place of one, there ftand 
two leaves of the plant. The flower is compofed of only 
one leaf; the tube is of a bell fhape, inflated, and pervious, 
and the edge is divided into four fegments, which are fhorter 
than the tube, and are of a bifid figure. The ftamina are 
four fubulated filament-, arifing from the fegments of the 
flower, and two of them are fome what fmaller than the others. 
The anthers are fmall. The germen of the piftil is oval, 
and comprefled. The ftyle is cylindric, and of the length 
of the ftamina ; and the ftigma is oblong, bifid, and re- 
maining. The capfule is of an oval, comprefled figure, and 
contains numerous feeds, in form of a fine powder. Linn&i 
Gen. Plant, p. 297. 

OCCATION, a term in the antient hufbandry, by which they 
expreffed what we do by harrowing, though they performed 
it with a different inftrument, a kind of rake. 
With the teeth of this inftrument, they levelled the ground, 
and broke the clods, and, with the hand, ftrewed the corn 
over this level ground. Then they brought on the plouo-h, 
and ploughed it in ; fo that the grain was fown in furrows, as 
we exprefs it, and ufually came up, as we fee it does at this 
time with us, in the fame cafe, in the lower parts only. Af- 
ter it had got a few leaves, they went over the ground again 
with the fame inftrument a fecond time, to clear away the 
weeds, and move the earth about the roots of the young plants. 
If they did this lengthways of the furrows,the earth being fome- 
what hardened, there fell but little of it among the corn ; 
but if they did it croflways of the furrows, a great deal fell 
down upon, and among, the young plants, and, in a manner, 
buried them ; they were ufually obferved to grow the better 
for this crofs harrowing, except in cold places ; and the huf- 
bandmen thought the vigour of the plants was owing to the 
burying them with new earth ; but this was really rather 
prejudicial to them, and the advantage they had arofe from 
the more deep flirring of the ground. Tuii's Hufbandry. 

OCCHIO, in glafs-making, the hole in the floor of the tower of 
the leer. Ncri's Art. of Glafs. p. 243. 

OCCIDENS, an affected name given by fome of the chemical 
writers to vinegar. 

OCCIDENT, in geography, the weftward quarter of the ho- 
rizon, or that part of the horizon where the ecliptic, or 
' the fun therein, defcends into the lower hemifphere. 

Equinoclial 
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EgumsStial Occ i devt, that point of the horizon where the fun 
fets, when entering aries, or libra. 

UJi'tval Occident, that point of the horizon, where the fun fcts 
at hs entrance into the fign cancer, when the days arelongeft. 

Hyhcrnai OCCIDENT, that point of the horizon where the fun 
lets, when entering the figh of c&pricorn } at which time, the 
days, with us, are fhortcft. 

OCC I PI PAL (CycL) — The os haip'itfs, or occipital bone, is fitu- 
at'cd in the pofterior and lower part of the cranium ; it repre- 
ftnts a kind of lozenge, irregularly indented, and is convex 
without, and concave within. It fometimes, but very rarely, 
is found to confift of two pieces, being divided, in that cafe, 
by the continuation of the coronal future. It confifts of an 
external, and interna] Tide, of the upper, lower, lateral, and 
middle parts ; the firft four of which may 1 e looked upon as fo 
many angles ; and has four edges, the two fuperior of which are 
indented, the two inferior are more or lei's unequal in differ- 
ent fuhjech. Near the middle of the convex outfide of this 
bone, the occipital protuberance, or rifing, is obfervable ; un- 
der this protuberance arc two fuperfirial tranfverfe arches ; 
thefe are more remarkable in fome fubjecis, than in others, 
one fuperior, and larger, the other inferior, and lefs, and both 
reaching to the maftoide procefs on each fide : the inferior 
arch is cut at right angles by a perpendicular line, called the 
external, occipital fpine, or criita. Under the fuperior arch are 
two rough planes, one on each fide of the fpine ; and between 
the extremities of the two arches are two other i'uch planes, 
one on the right hand, and the other on the left. We fee 
likewife two condyles, or condyloide apophyfes, crufted over 
with cartilages, gently convex, of an oblong oval figure, and 

* fituated obliquely ; their pofterior extremities being at a great- 
er diftance from one another than their anterior. Alfo a 
large, cuneiform, production, which, from the condyles, is di- 
rected upwards, and, in adults, is often joined infeparably to 
the os fphenoides. This may be termed the apophyfis bafila- 
ris, or the great apophyfis of the cccipital bone. Laftly, there 
are fome unequal tubercles on the lower part of this apophy- 
fis, and two little angular productions in the edge of the bone, 
over againft the condyles. 

There arc likewife in this bone two large notches under the 
lateral angles, which receive the pofterior apophyfes of the of- 
fa teniporum, two fmall notches, or portions of the jugular 
foflas, and of the foramina lacera ; each of thefe is often di- 
vided by a fmall bony production : alfo the great cccipital hole, 
on the anterior edge of which there is an impreflion for the 
infertion of a ligament, two anterior, and two pofterior con- 
dyloide foifulx, two anterior condyloide holes for the ninth 
pair of nerves, which are fometimes double, and two pofteior 
condyloide holes for fmall veins, which are fometimes want- 
ing. The upper part of this bone is thick, as being much ex- 
pofed to blows, and other injuries ; the lower part is thinner, 
but is well guarded by mufcles. It forms the back part of the 
head ; f<_rves for the articulation of the head with the trunk ; 
contains a part of the brain, and almoft all the cerebellum j 
and gives paflage to the medulla oblongata, and a great many 
of the nerves, and veflels ; and infertion to a great many of the 
mufcles. IVivJliw's Anatomy, p. 25. 

OCCUPIERS of 'walling, a term in the fait works for the per- 
fons who are the fwom officers, that allot, in particular places, 
what quantity of fait is to be made, that the markets may 
not be over-ftocked, and fee that'all is carried fairly and e- 
♦jually between the lord and tenant. Thefe perfons always 
appoint how many houfes fhall work at a time ; and, when, 
there is fait to be made, thefe appoint a cryer to proclaim it 
to all the workers, that they may put to their fires at the 
fame time; and a like proclaiming of the time when they 
lhall leave off"; and thofe who continue to work after this 
prohibition, are to have their fait fpoiled, or deftroyed. R a) ' s 
EnglifhWords.p. 17J ' 

OCiJXATI lapides, in natural hiftory, a name given by the 
antients fometimes to exprefs certain Hones, found on the 
mores, and in the beds of rivers, and naturally marked with 
the figure of an eye ; and fometimes for fmall round {tones 
of the fhape of the gtove of the eye, made by art for child- 
ren to play with, and of the nature of what we call marbles. 
Suetonius tells us, that Auguftus Cajfar ufed to divert himfelf 
fometimes with playing nucibus et acel'atis. 
The word lapidlbus is underftood after the laft word, and the 
meaning of the author plainly is, that he played, like a boy, 
with nuts and marbles. The word ocellatus, therefore, here, 
as in many other pallages of the antients, plainly expreflbs 
thofe little round Hones, formed by art, of little or no value, 
and intended only for boys to play with. But we have a- 
buudant teftimony among the antient naturalifts of the word 
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having been uled alio as the name of the gem which we 
now call cmbn hli, and all thole other (tones of the a^ate, 
or other femi-pellucid kinds, which had the figure of an eve 
naturally imprefled upon them, that is, a round fpot of a dif 
terent colour, in the center of a fmall roundifh (lone. Thefe 
were fcarce among the antients, becaufe they had none but 
the true :,!,/. hli, or fuch (tones as were of a particular fpe- 
cies, and were found naturally of the fhape and fize of an 
eye; but we have them much more common, becaufe our 
buppL. Vol.11. 



jewellers, whenever they find a natural fpot in ah a<*ate, Ihri 
rounded with a white circle, cut it out from the reft of 
the (tone, and fell it as a natural otulus Mi, 
The name ocellati lapakti is not, by arty means, a (trance; 
or unnatural one for the genuine (tones thus fhaped, and 
marked with the refemblance of a pupil ; for the antients 
uled the name of the eye in a much larger fenfe, cxpref- 
fing by it any thing that appeared rounded and protube- 
rant. Pliny, (peaking of the Callais, or Turquoife (tone, 
fays, that it protuberated from the rocks in the form of an 
eye, and means no more by it, than that the maffes of it 
were round, and prominent] as we fee thofe of copper ore- 
turquoife at this day. 

OCHNA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are thefe: the cup is a perianthium, com- 
pelled of five fmall leaves, of an oval, but pointed fhape, 
(landing expanded, and falling with the flower. The flower 
is compofed of two roundifh petals, with very obtufe ends, 
and with unguis of the length of the leaves of the cup. 
The ftamina arc a number of fine (lender filaments, con- 
verging at the ends. The germen of the piltil is oval, 
and terminates in a pointed ftyle, which is erect, and longer 
than the ftamina. The fruit is a very large, and fiefliy 
receptacle, of a roundifh, truncated form, in either fide of 
which there is lodged a (ingle berry, of an oval figure. The 
feeds are Angle, and of an oval figure alfo. Plumicr, il 
Linnai Gen. PI. p. 819. 

OCHRA, 01 gallimla Ochkik, in zoology, the nameofafpe- 
cies of moorhen. It is all over of a dufky, and obfeure, 
yellowifh green, and is browner on the bread, and belly, 
than on the back, yet with the fame yellowifh green pre- 
dominant. The head, neck, bread, and wings, have feve- 
ral white fpots; and the face is in part white; the beak is 
part black, and part red ; and the legs are of a yellowifh cu- 
lour. A'.drcvancL tie Avib. 1. 20. c. 48. 

OcHRA vitr'ali, in natural hiftory, a name given to that yellow 
j earth, ox ochre, which is one of the principles, or conftituent 
I parts of all vitriol. This is feparatcd from it by folution in 
water, and falls to the bottom of the veffel ; and the yel- 
low fubftance that tinges the fides of fountains, and fprings 
of chalybeat waters, in many places, is the fame fubftance, 
and (hews that they are only folutions of vitriol, which, m 
fuch, muft needs depofit that earth, which, though retained 
imperceptibly in the vitriol, yet cannot be fuftained in water 
fo well as while that fait was folid. 

Bafil Valentine tells us, that repeated folutions of the fame 
quantity of vitriol, will, at length free it from all its earth ; 
and that then it will be found a very different fubftance from 
what it was before, and fit for feveral wonderful experiments, 
which he defcribes. This reparation of the earth of vitriol 
has been tried in vain, by twenty repeated folutions; but 
there is a much fhorter w'ay of effecting it, which is this : 
Powder a good quantity of Dantzick, or Hungarian vitriol ; 
put it into a high and narrow cucurbit, and add to it a con- 
fiderable quantity of water; keep a fire under it for four 
days, and the earth will, in a very great quantity, fubfide 
from it, when cold, in much greater quantity from this one 
operation, than from feveral repeated ones of the common 
kind. 

Another method, which feparates more than its earth from 
it, is this : Let the veffel containing the powdered vitriol, 
without any addition of water, be placed in a balneum Ma- 
ria:, and kept hot in the fame manner for four days; the 
vitriol will, in this cafe, melt as if water were put to it. 
While it continues in this fluid ftate, the ochre, or earth,' 
and not only that, but with it, the metaliine parts, and the 
grofs fulpbur, will in a great meafure fubfide, and become 
a hard cake, the vitriol continuing fluid about it. Let this 
be poured off, and when cold, it will cryftallize, leaving 
only a fmall quantity of a liquamen behind. This opera- 
tion may be repeated two or three times, and the vitriol 
then becomes a very different fubftance from what it was be- 
fore, and is fitted for feveraj operations, which it would not 
otherwife fucceed in. Many have tried to effect this repara- 
tion by liquation, by means of a dry heat, placing the veffel 
in (and, in filings of iron, or over the flame of a lamp, 
burning fpirit of wine, of oil ; but it never will fucceed this 
way, though the vitriol be ever fo long kept in a iiate of li- 
quation. Phil. Tranf. N° 103. 

The ocbra vitrio/i may be obtained alfo in a great proportion 
though in another form, if, after a long, and intenfe calci- 
nation, the vitriol is freed from its fait by an ablution of 
warm water often repeated The far greater part of the re- 
maining colcothar, thus dulcified, is earth, with an admixture 
only of a fmall quantity of fome metalline parts. 
Another way of obtaining it, is diffolving vitriol in common 
water, and adding to the folution filings of zink, or falts of 
tartar, or fome other alkali. See the article Vitriol. 
A great proof of the earth called ochra vitriali being 
contained in large quantity in that fait is, that it requires no 
earth befide to be mixed with it in diftillation : whereas com- 
mon fait, nitre, and the other falts, require a great quantity of 
common earth to be added to them, to prevent their fufion. 
H h Alum, 
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Alum, and vitriol alone, require no fuch additions, the firft of 
thefe containing a very large quantity of an alkalious, white 
earth, as the other does of an ochrcous yellow one. 
OCHRES, in natural hiftorv, the name of a large genus of 
earths, ufed principally by the painters. The mull com- 
mon kinds are either yellow, or red, 'though there are brown, 
blue, and green ochres, and a number of diftinft fpecies of 
all thefe colours. Of the yellow ochres, Dr. Hill, in his 
hiftory of fulfils, defcribes eleven fpecies. Of the red, the 
fame number. Of the brown two. Of the blue, and green, 
one fpecies each ; and of the biack, two. 
The greater number of thefe are, or have been, at one 
time, or other, in ufe in painting, in different parts of the 
world. Some, however, there are, efpecially of the yellow 
and red kinas, which that author has, himfelf, difcovercd 
in different parts of our own, and other kingdoms, which 
are worthy the tryals of the perfons concerned in that 
branch of trade, as they have already been proved, at his 
requeft, in fmall quantities, and found to anfwer very well, 
#///'a Hift, of Fofii p. 51. 

The fpecies ef the yellow ochres are thefe: 1. The ochra 
Uviffima,friabiru,pallldijfme fiavefcens ; or very light friable pale 
yellow ochre. An earth found of late years in Penfylvania, 
Virginia, and fome other of our American plantations, 
which has been tried both in water, and oil, and makes a 
very pale ftraw colour in the former, and a fine yellow, 
though fomewhat deeper, in the latter ; but making no good 
colour, when burnt, 

2. The ochra pondcrofa, dura, palllde fiavefcens ; the hard, 
heavy, pale, yellow ochre. This is found in Germany, Sax- 
ony, France, and England, and is well known to the painters, 
and much ufed by them for a pale yellow. They call this 
French ochre ; but it is dug in confiderable quantities in Dor- 
fctfhire. This makes but a dull colour, when burnt, and 
is, in it)* native ffate, much inferior to the common kind. 

3. The ochra lcviff?na,fiava, frlabilis ; the light, crumbly, 
yellow ochre. This is frequently thrown out at the mouths 
of chalybeate fprings, and, fometimes, from fuch as are not 
manifeltly impregnated with the particles of that metal ; and 
is found in great abundance on Hampftead heath. This is 
not ufed by the painters, but is a bright yellow, and very 
fine, and is, therefore, worth trying. 

4. The ochra levis, aurea, friabiiis ; the light, friable, gold- 
coloured ochre. This was the ochre of Theophraftus, and of 
the earlieir. ages we have accounts of. It is common in 
our gravel pits, in large loofe lumps. The painters of the 
prefent age are not acquainted with this ; but it is a very 
valuable fubftance, making a fine ftrong yellow in its na- 
tive ftate, and a very bright, and beautiful red, when burnt. 
Hill's Hilt, of FofT p. 52. 

5. The ochra crocea, laminata, levis ; the light, plated, faftron- 
coloured ochre. This was alfo well known to the an- 
tient painters, though not fo early as the former, and is the 
Attic, or Athenian, ochre of Diofcorides. It is, like the for- 
mer, common in fmall plated mafTes, in our gravel pits, 
and, though not known to our prefent painters, has been 
tried, and proves a very fine yellow, both in water, and 
oil, in its native ftate, but does not make a bright red, on 
burning. Hill's Hift. of FofT p. 53. 

6. The ochra pondcrofa, fiava, friabiiis ; the heavy, friable, 
yellow ochre. This is common in England, and is well 
known, and very much ufed in its native fiate among the 
painters. It is dug in Buckinghamfhire, Somerfetfhire, and 
Oxfordshire, but is greatly inferior to the two former 
kinds. Hill's Hift. of FofT. p. 54- 

7. The ochra argillacea, pondcrofa, luiea, dura 5 the hard, hea- 
vy, clayey, yellow ochre. This is dug in Buckinghamshire, 
Yorkshire, and fome other counties, and is fentupto Lon- 
don, and ufed" by the painters, making a very lively yellow 
in its native ftate, and a pleafant, though not a ftrong red, 
when burnt. Hill's Hift. of FofT. p. 55. 

H. The ochra duriffvna, pondcrofa, fiava \ the ftony. hard, 
and heavy, yellow ochre. This is well known to the painters, 
and much valued by them. It is dug in Buckinghamfhire, 
Staffordshire, and Yorkshire, but moft plentifully in Oxford- 
fliire, whence it is continually fent up in gyeat quantitiesto 
London. It makes, in its native ftate, a fine yellow, and, 
when burnt, a very beautiful red, and is the fort ufed for 
burning into red ochre in the colour-Shops. 

9. The ochra argillacea, fordid:: fiavefcens ; the dull, dufky, 
yellow, clayey ochre. This is dug in Buckinghamfhire, Staf- 
fordshire, and Oxfordshire, and is fent up to London, and 
ufed in the coarfer mixtures at the colour-Shops, in its na- 
tive ftate, but, when rightly managed, it burns to a very fine 
valuable red. This, and the former, and fome other of the 
before-mentioned, conta ; n in them a conftderable quantity of 
a genuine clay, and thence are more compact and ftifF than 
the more pure kinds. 

10. The ochra argillacea, hiteo-fufca levis ; the brownifh, 
yellow, light, clayey ochre. Tins is common in Bucking- 
hamfhire, Northamptonshire, and many other counties, and 
though not fo florid in its colour as many other ochres, yet 
makes a very pleafing paint, and has what the painters call a 
good body. This is not yet known among the painters, but 
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is worth tfcelr being acquainted with. Hill's Hift. of FofT 

p. 56. 

11. The laft is the ochra pondcrofa, frlabilis, aureo-crocea, 

commonly called gialldlno, and by our painters Naples yellow. 

See the article Giallolino. 

The fpecies of the red cchres arc the following : 1. The 

ochra rubra friabiiis ponder of a, qua fd Syricum antiquorum j 

the red, heavy, friable ochre, the Syrian fd of the antients. 

See the article Sil. 

2. The ochra purpurea^ friabilh alkalina, qua almagra recen- 
tiorum, fil Atticum antiquorum ; the friable, purple, alkaline 
ochre, the ahmgra of the moderns, and Attic fil of the antients. 
See the artcles Sil, and Almagra. 

Thefe are both ufed at this time in painting, and the latter 
alfo in medicine. The firft of them is common in many 
parts of England ; the latter feems peculiar to Spain. 

3. The ochra purpurea ponder oftjfima dura; the hard, heavy, 
purple ochre. This is well known among the painters, and 
called by them Indian red, and by Lemery terra perfica. It 
is dug In the ifland of Ormuz, in the Perfian gulph, and 
thence is difperfed over all the Eaft-Iiidies. There is alfo 
fome of it dug about Bombay. It is ufed both there, and 
with us, as a fine red in painting. Hill's Hilt of FofT 
p. 58. 

4. Ochra frialilis floride rubefeens ; the bright red, friable 
ochre. This is much efteemed in painting in many parts 
of the world, but is lefs known in England than in any 
other of the European nations. It is dug in vaft quantities 
in the country above Bengali, and is ufed by the painters 
in France and Germany, as a fine red. It would be wor- 
thy our traders in thefe commodities better acquaintance 
Hill's Hift. of FofT. p. 59. 

5. The ochra friabiiis pallide rubefeens, qua bolus Veneta vul- 
go ; the pale red friable cchre, commonly called Venetian hole. 
See the article Veneta bolus. 

6. The ochra friabiiis levis, pallide rubefeens, alhalina j the 
light, friable, alkaline, pale, red ochre. This is a very fine, 
and valuable earth, at prefent unknown in painting, but ve- 
ry eafy to be had, and worthy the bringing into ufe. It 
is thrown up in digging in our American plantation's, and 
proves, on tryal, to be a bright and fine colour in oil. Mill's 
Hift. of FofT p. 60. 

7. The ochra argillacea palMJime rubefeens ;Jthe pale red, clayey, 
ochre. This is a fubftance yet unknown to the world, but 
produced in great plenty in Penfylvania, and Virginia, and 
will, at leaft, fupply to thofe countries all the purpofes of 
the Englifh. reddle. 

8. The ochra purifftma levis pvrpurafcens ; the fine, light, 
purple ochre. This is a fubftance common in many parts 
of England, but not yet univerfally known among our 
painters. They often ufe it, indeed, without knowing what, 
or whence, it is ; fome conftderable quantities of it having, 
at times, been fent to London, from the foreft of Dean in 
Gloucefterfhire, and one or two of the colour-men engrof- 
fing it to themfelves, and felling it, when prepared, under 
the name of Indian red, the third fpecies of red ochre., to ■ 
which it is, at leaft, equal in beauty of colour. 

9. The ochra purpurea pmderofa purifftma, qua rubrica fine- 
pica antiquorum; the fine, heavy, purple cchre, the rubrica fino- 
pica of the antients. See Sinopica rubrica. 

10. The Ochra argillacea indurata rubra, qua Creta rubra 
auilorum ; the indurated, clayey cchre, called red chalk. See 
the article Chalk. 

And the nth, and laft, the ochra faxea rubra, qua fil mar- 
morofum antiquorum ; the red, ftony ochre, the marbly fil of 
the antients. Hill's Hift. of FofT p. 62. See the article Sil. 
The fpecies of brown ochres are only two ; the firft is, what 
the painters call umber; and the fecond what they call Co- 
fagn earth. See the articles L t mekr, and Cologn earth. 
The blue, and green, are the fubftanccs called lapis armenus, 
and bergruen, which fee under the articles Armenus lapis, 
and Bergruen. 

Of the black ochres there are, laftly, two fpecies ; the firft 
of thefe is tha ochra friabiiis, pmde-ofa, nig'-efeens ; the 
heavy, friable, black ochre. A very fine, and valuable earth, 
worthy to be brought into ufe among the painters, though, 
at prefent, unknown to them. It is found in perpendicular 
fiflures of the ftrata of ftone in Leicefterfhire, and fome other 
counties of England, and would make a very fine black, ei- 
ther in water, or oil. Hill's Hift. of FofT p. 65. 
The fecoud is the pfeudo cchra levis, nigrefcens, qua Creta ni- 
gra piclorum; the light, black, baftard ochre, called black chalk. 
See the article Chalk. 

Thefe are the feveral fpecies of ochres at prefent known; and 
it is very plain, from this fhort account of them, that both 
our own country, and our plantations abroad, contain many 
treafures of them, the value of which is yet unknown. 
Dr.Lifterobferves, that ochreous earths are Separated in greater 
or lefs quantities, from all the medicinal fprings of England, 
and it is to thefe, and the nitrous and muriatic ialts, tha^ they 
all owe their virtues. The ochre they contain is ufually of 
the nature of that which our painters, to diftinguifh it from 
the yellower kind, call brown ochre. This is produced from 
the iron ores that are met with in the way of the current of 
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thefe waters ; and, among the reft, the pyrites affords a great 
deal of them. All kinds of die pyrites, and all the iime- 
ftones of England, when they are fubje£ to be much moiften- 
ed under around, will, in time moot out the ir falts, and part 
with their earths. Lifter de Font Med. Angl. 
The earth of the pyrites is ochre, and the fait of the lime- 
ftone is the calcarious nitre, an alkaline fait of the nature of 
the natrum of JEgypt ; and from thefe two fubftances, and 
a fmall portion of common fait, which the waters take up in 
their paffage through the earths that contain it, all the vir- 
tues of them are owing. The fait of the pyrites being green 
vitriol it might be expected that this fhould he found in the 
waters impregnated by that fubftance ; but Dr. Lifter obferves 
that though there are many fprings in England which are well 
known to receive their virtues from this fofiile, yet there is no 
fuch thine; as vitriol to he obtained from any of them ; and 
this is not wonderful, fince we know that the pyrites will 
not yield its vitriol when newly taken out of the earth, but 
muft be expofeu a confiderable time firft to the air; fo that 
the ochre only is the feniible thing that it receives from this 
fubftance, and, perhaps, with it fome faline matter which is 
the bafts of vitriol, and would be vitriol in time, on a due ex- 
pofition to the air. 
OCHROPUS gallinula, in zoology, a name by which many 
authors have called a bird more ufualiy known by the name 
of iringa. Gejrier de Avib. See the article Trinca. 
Ochkopus, or galUnufa Ochropus, the yelkw-leggd moorhen, 
a fpecies of the gallinula, or nwrhen. It is of the fize of the 
common kind ; its beak, as well as its legs, is yellow, or of a 
fulphur colour; its back is of a red i 111 brown; the tips of its 
wings of a very fine red ; it has white variegations on its head, 
and in the middle of its wings, and on its belly ; the longeft 
feathers of its wings are black; and there are alio fpote of 
black on the back in feveral places. The edges of its eye- 
brows arc of a deep faftron colour ; and it has, befide all thefe 
colours, a great deal of grey in the wings. It has no hind! 
toe. It builds in thickets, in watery places, among rufhes and 
lush grafs. Aldrovand. de Avibus, 1. 20. c. 48 Gefitrds Avib. 
OCHRUS, tn botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are thefe. The flower is of the papilionace- 
ous' kind. The piftil arifes from the cup, and finally be- 
comes a pod, which is ufualiy of a rounded, or cylindric form, 
and contains a number of roundifh feeds. To this it is to be 
added, that the leaves are fometimes fingle, fometimes of the 
conjugated kind, and terminating in tendrils. 
The fpecies of ochrus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe : 1. The ochrm with undivided leaves, fending out ten- 
drils from their ends, and with yellowifh feeds, called ervillia 
by fome authors. 2. The ochrus with undivided leaves, ter- 
minated by tendrils with brown feeds. 3. The ochrus with 
undivided leaves terminated by tendrils, with black feeds. And 
4. The yellow-flowered, woolly, American ochrus. Tour/i. 
Inft. p. 396. 
OCIMUM, in botany. See Ocymum. 

OCNUS, in zoology, a name by" which Ariftotle, and other of 
the antients have called the bittern, or butter bump. See the ar- 
ticle Bittern. 
OCOB, a name given by fome chemifts to fttl armoniac , 
OCREA, (Cycl.) among the antients, a kind of military fhoe, or 
' fhort boot, which was made of white tin, and ornamented 
with gold, or filver, about the ankles. Its ufe was very an 
tient, the Greeks were fo well provided with them in Ho 
mer's time, that he thence gives them the appellation of E»- 
' *■'*)/*&$ Ax*>"<- Among the Romans, none were allowed to 
wear the eerea, but the two upper clafTes of the people, or fuch 
whofe eftate exceeded 7500 drachms. See Hafm. Lex. Univ. 
tn voc. 
OC 1'AETERIS, "OxUimpif, in antiquity, a cycle, or term, of 
■ eight years, at the end of which three entire lunar months 
were added This cycle was in ufe till Meton, the Athenian, 
reformed the calendar, by finding out the golden number, or 
cycle of nineteen years. Potter, Archaol. Graec. T. 1. p. 
466. See Cycle, and Calendar, Cycl. 
OCTANDRI A, in botany, a clafs of plants with hermaphrodite 
flowers, and eight {lamina, or male parts in each. See Tab. 1, 
of Botany, Cfifs 1. 

The word is formed of the Greek 3*r« eight, and «*»§ male. 
The plants of this clafs are the maple tree, heath, &c. 
OCTAVE (Cycl.) — Dimimjhed Octave, in mufic. See Di- 
minished oStave. 
OCTAV1NA, in the Italian mufic, a kind of fmall fpinnet, ea- 
iily moved, having only one row of keys, and thofe not to the 
ufual number, perhaps not to above three octaves, the com- 
mon ones going to four, or more. See Sp i net, Cycl. 
OCTOPHORUM, among the antients, a carriage with eight 
wheels. 

It alfo fignified a chair, or litter, leifica, carried by eight 
chair-men, which kind of chair was moitly ufed by the wo- 
men. Pit'fc. in voc. 
OCTUNX, a word ufed by fome difpenfatory writers to fignify 

ein;ht ounces. 
OCULATA, in zoology, a name given by many to the fifh more 
ufualiy called melanurus. It has the name oa/lata lrom the re- 



markable largencfs, and fine golden iris of its eyes. TFillughbyS 
Hift. Fife. p. 310. See Melanurus. 
OCULATUS lapis, the eyedjlone, a name given by Mercatus, in 
his Metallotheca Vaticana, and by many other writers, to what 
we call the pudding ftone, a ftone formed of a great number 
of pebbles, of a fmall fize, immerfed, and formerly bedded, in 
a flinty cement, little lefs hard than the ftones thcmfelvcs, and 
in fome fpecies not at all fo. The refemblance of thefe round 
pebbles, when the mafs was cut, to the eyes of animals, pro- 
bably gave origin to this name. It is eafy to conceive that at 
the time when thefe ftones were formed the matter of the ce- 
ment was foft as mud, while the ftones which are bedded in it 
were hard, and perfectly formed, otherwife they could never 
have had admiffion into it. It is alfo natural to fuppofe, that 
as thefe ftones are placed very irregularly in the mafs, the ends 
and fides of many of them muft be prominent above the reft, 
and above the furface of the cement ; and this we ufualiy find 
to be the cafe : but in fome places we find large lumps of this 
ftone, whofe furfaces are naturally fmooth, as if wrought by art- 
the external pebbles being thus cut oft", as it were, down to the 
level of the furface, and their internal Ilneations appearing. We 
find feveral ftones rounded and fmoothed on the furface in this 
manner, by long lying on the ihores of the fea, and being there 
wafhed about among other hard bodies by the tides. But thefe 
ma lies are alfo found in gravel pits, and thofe fuch as have evi- 
dently been fo ever fince the formationof the cruft of the earth 
after the deluge, and have never been difturbed, or removed 
fince that time. As a hurry, and violent motion of the water, 
alone can have occafioned the wearing down of thefe peb- 
bles on the furface of the pudding ftone, and as they have ne- 
ver been in the way of fuch a motion of water fince the 
time of their fubfiding from among the waters of the delu<?e, 
it muft have been at that time that they were thus ro!Ied~a- 
bout, and roundeJ ; and this is one great proof of the Wood- 
wardian fyftem of things at that time; and that the waters, in 
departing from off the furface of the earth, ran with o-reat vi- 
olence, and carried ftones, &c. a long way in their current in 
which courfe they fuftcred all that the darning, and rolling a- 
bout in the waters of the fea, could do to fuch ftones in a long- 
period of time. 'See Tab. of Foflils, Clafs 5. Mercati Me- 
tall. Vat. p. 139. Wbodw. Cat. Foil". V0I.1. p. 46. 
This puddingjlone is not the only inftance of this effecT: of the 
rapidity of the waters of the deluge in running off" from the 
face of the earth, for there are found in many places great num- 
bers of ftones which have been parts of ftrata, or larger 
mafies, and which have been broken oft", and rolled into the 
form of pebbles at that time. And among what we common- 
ly underftand by the name pebbles, we find many which have 
prominent ridges running round them, which have been veins 
harder in their matter than the reft of the ftone; and there- 
fore, while the reft has been worn away, thefe have remained 
lefs worn, and confequently Handing higher than the other 
parts. 
OCULIPETA, in zoology, a fpecies of ferpents. See the article 

Texmtnani- 
OCULUM aperient, in anatomy, a name given by feveral au- 
thors to a mufcle of the face, called by the generality of wri- 
ters aperiem palpcbra?n, and aperiens palpebrani re£lus ; by AI- 
binus, levator palpebra fuperioris. 
Oculus hsli, in natural hiftory, the name of one of the femi- 
pellucid gems of the genus of the bydropbarue, and called by 
Dr. Hill bydrophanes albidc-cinereus, jflcivo-variegatus, nucha cen- 
trali nigerrimo, or the greyifh white hydrophanes, variegated 
with yellow, and with a black, central, nucleus. See Tab 
ofFoffils, Clafs j. 

It is a very elegant, and beautiful gem. Its bafis, or ground, 
is a whit if h grey, variegated with yellow, and fometimes with 
red, and a little black, but that more rarely, and is found 
in fmall mafies from half an inch to an inch in diameter ; 
of a rounded figure, and thickeft in the middle, tapering away 
gradually to the fides. The outer part of the ftone, or that 
toward the edges ail round, is ever of a whitiftigrey, more or 
lefs variegated with yellow, &c. and its central nucleus is al- 
ways of a deep and fine black, furrounded by a broad circle, 
of a pale yellow, and reprefenting very beautifully the pupit 
and iris of the eye; thefe are encIofi.nl in the matter of the 
ftone, and are often furrounded by other very fine concentric 
circles, of a pale flame colour ; but more frequently mere is 
only the black pupil, furrounded by the yellow iris, and that 
placed in the body of the ftone which reprefents the white of 
the eye : the fhape of the ftone alfo favours its refemblance of 
an eye, and the whole is very elegant. It is of the hardnefs 
of the agate, and takes a tolerable polifh ; when thrown into 
water, it has, in a great meafure, the property of the oculus 
mundi, the whole ftone becomes greatly more bright, and lu- 
cid, and the grey part becomes of a plainly yellowifh caft. 
There are many things^ improperly called oculus Belt by our 
jewellers, but the genuine fpecies is very rare. Nothing is 
more common than to find in the agates little circular veins of 
different colours round a central fpot ; thefe the lapidaries fre- 
quently cut out, with a proper quantity of the ftone about 
them, rind call them ocului belt. They are not peculiar to the 
agate, but are common alfo in the cornelian, and ftand fome- 
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times En'gle, fometimes two or three together arid accord- 
ing to the colours of the circles, reprcfent the eyes of va- 
rious animals. Hill's Hid. of Fofl". p. 470. 
Oculus cati. See the article Asteri a- 
Oculus lepsiinus) a di (temperature of the eyes, called alfo eclro- 

pium. father's Surgery, p. 432. See EcTROPIUM. 
Cc'ulus marinus, the fca eye, a. name given by lbme authors 
to the umbilicus marinus, from its refemblance to the fhape 
of an eye. See Umf.il 1 Gtis marinus. 
Oculus rhundi, in natural hittory, the name of one of the 
ferni-pcllucid gems of the genus of the bydroj'hance. It is of 
oiic plain and uniform colour, which is a whitifh grey, and 
has no veins, or other variegations. It is found in (mall 
maiTe-, of the fhape of our common flints, and pebbles. It 
has but a very obfeure degree of tranfparence, and is not 
capable of a fine poKfli. This done, however, though of 
little beauty, has this very fingular property, that, when 
thrown into a bafon of water, in the fpace of half a mi- 
nute, it begins to change its appearance, and, very foon, 
inftead of a pale grey, becomes of a very bright, and con- 
siderably pellucid, pale yellow, like that of amber, or the 
yellow cornelian ; this it retains as long as it remains in 
the water, but as foon as taken out, and dried, it refumes 
its grey colour, and becomes as opake as before, It is found 
fo far as is yet known, only in China; but the (bores of 
fume of our own rivers afford us ftones coming up to its 
qualifies in fome degree, though not fo beautifully tranf- 
parent in water as the oriental Hill's Hid. of Foff. p. 468. 
Oculus Veneris, a name given by fome to the umbilicus marinus. 
OCYMOPHYLLON, in botany a name given by Buxbaum 
to a new genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : 
the (lower is of the damineous kind, having no petals; this 
dands upon the embryo fruit, which afterwards becomes an 
oblong quadrangular feed veffel, divided into four cells, and 
containing roundifh, and very fmall, feeds. Its leaves are 
like thofe of the common ocymum, or bafil, whence its 
name; and its place of growth is in damp marines. Eoc- 
cone has defer ibed it under the improper name of g'aux, 
calling it the grear, green- flowered, marjh glaux. Act. Pe- 
tropol. Vol. 4. p. 421. 
OCYMUM, bafil, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe. The flower conhfts of 
one leaf, and is of the labiated kind. The upper lip is e- 
redt, roundim, and crenated, and is larger than the under 
one, which is curled up, and lightly indented. The piftil 
arifes from the cup, and is fixed, in the manner of a nail, 
to the hinder part of the flower, and furrounded by four 
embryos, which afterwards become as many feeds, of an 
oblong figure, to which the cup of the flower ferves as a 
capfule. This cup is divided into two lips, the upper of 
which is erect and bifid, and the other divided into feveral 
fegments, by flight notches. 

The fpecies of bafil enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are thefe : 
i. The clove bafil-, or acims, of Columna. 2. The great 
bafil, with fimbriated leaves, refembling thofe of endive. 3. 
1 he broad-leaved, fpotted, and curled bafil. 4. The green 
Bafil, with bullated leaves. 5. The green-leaved, fimbriated 
bafil. 6. The common large clove bafil. 7. The largeft 
clove bafil. 8. The large black bafil, with a itrong finell 
of rue. 9. The citron-fecnted bafil. 10. The anife-fcented 
bafil. n. The common, or middle bafil. 12. The white- 
flowered, common bafil, with deep, blackifh green, leaves. 
1%. The blue-flowered, common bafil, with deep, blackifh- 
preen leaves. 14". The middle- fized, curled bafil, with a 
ihort, conglomerated fpike. 14. The fmall, ferrated, nar- 
row-leaved bafil. 16. The fmall, narrow-leaved bafil, with 
bullated leaves. 17. The three coloured bafil. 18. The 
fmalleft hafil. 19. The leaft bafil, with purpliih black leaves. 
Toarn.Xn&. p. 203. 
OECOMENIUM, in botany, a name given by the antient 
Greeks to a plant called alfo tbapfia, and cymene. See Thap- 
sia andCvMEN'E. 
OECONOMiCAL chem'firy. See Chem istry. 
OEDEMA (Cycl.) — The perfons molt fubject to a?dc?natous 
tumors, are people of a phlegmatic habit, and fuch as have 
had fuppreflions of fome natural evacuations. Men who 
have had the hxmorrhoidal difcharges flopped upon them, 
and women labouring under fupprelEons of the menfes, are 
more than all others fubject to them. Perfons fome what 
advanced in age, are, in general, more fubject than young 
ones, and women with child, particularly during the more 
advanced (late of their pregnancy, are often afflicted with 
them. The long holding the legs in cold water, will fome- 
times alone occafion them, and, among the poorer country 
people, the women who make a. cudom of (landing in the 
water to wail) their cloaths are often affected with thefe 
fwellings in one or both knees. People who have received 
large wounds, and have had them treated rafhly, with cold 
applications, are alio fometimes thrown into danger of thefe 
fwellings. The repelling tumors of other kinds, and fome- 
times the finking in an erifipelas, or other cutaneous eruption, 
will alfo occafion them ; and fometimes people who bave been 
treated with too hot a regimen in acute fevers arc fubject to 
fwellings in their feet, which though they appear red, and 



are hot at times, yet, when drictly examined, appear to be 
truly {edematous. 
Progmftics in ibis cafe. edematous fwellings are always very ob- 
itinate, and tedious in their cure; but they are the more fo 
when their caufes are the more complicated, and more things 
than one confpire to their origin. None of thefe fwellings 
are fo eafily cured, as thofe which arii'e from external inju- 
ries, or Ample refrigeration; and thofe which arife from cu- 
taneous humors (truck in, are often found very eafy of cure, 
provided that they are not of very long (landing: and, in 
general, fuch as are very cold when out or bed, and always 
very hot when in it, are more difficult of cure than others. 
But this is to be obferved, that there is great difference be- 
tween a cure of thefe tumors, and the only ftriking them in ; 
the latter cafe being very often attended witli much worfe 
complaints than the tumors themfelves, the too frequent con- 
fequences of fuch retropulfions being inflammations of the ab- 
domen, and prcecordia, and abfolute dropfies. 
Method of cure. The firfl dep towards a cure mud be the cor- 
recting the mucous and vifcid (late of the humors : this is bed 
done by the neutral falts, as tartamm vitriolatum, and the like ; 
and by gum ammoniacum, the roots of pimpernel, and woods 
of faflafrafsj guaiacum, and the like, with the warm aroma- 
tics, as ginger, and the fpices, and carminative feeds. The 
matter, when thus attenuated, is to be evacuated by purges 
of a drength proportioned to the conftitution of the patient, 
and, after this, the true tone of the parts is to be re-eitablifh- 
ed by chalybeates, and the part to be fecured from a relapfe 
with a large bandage, and with warm and (lengthening fo- 
mentations. It rarely happens that thefe fwellings ulcerate, 
but when they do, there is no application fo proper as the li- 
quor of myrrh. Junker's Confp. Med. p. 410. 
The method of treating azdematem tumors is very different ac- 
cording to the different caufes to which they owe their rife. 
The external method of treating thefe tumors in the legs and 
feet is ufually to have recourfe to frequent frictions with 
warm cloths ; thefe are to be repeated every night and morn- 
ing, and the parts to be rubbed each time till they appear very 
red, and are hot ; the limb is then carefully to be preferved 
from the injuries of the cold air, and it is a very proper me- 
thod to wear (lockings made of fome warm furr, and to lie 
with hot bricks, wrapped up in cloths, near the legs and feet, 
to divide, and attenuate the blood : a proper bandage is, af- 
ter thefe methods, to be applied, which is to afcend gradually 
from the feet up to the knees; this drengthens the limb, 
and prevents a flagnation, and collection, of the blood in 
any part of it. Proper drengtheuwig internal medicines muft 
be given during all this time; and, after the trying what has 
been already directed, (Irengthening remedies are to be at- 
tempted externally alio : to this end the limb may be placed 
over burning rectified fpirit of wine, wrapping it up in cloths 
in fuch manner that it may receive the (team ; this will en- 
dine the (tagnating fluids to efcape through the fk:n, or elfe 
render them fit to return into the circulation, and at the fame 
time will do much toward redoring the proper tone of the 
limb. In many families it is a fecret to apply the herb great 
celandine, bruifed in manner of a pukice, either alone, or 
mixed with the perficaria acris or water pepper, and great be- 
nefit is fometimes obtained by thefe herbs, for they are very 
active medicines, and powerful refol vents. Others apply alfo 
for the fame purpofe, the lepidium, or pepper-wort, and horfe- 
radifh root, feraped, and moiflened with white wine ; but the 
moft excellent remedy of this kind is the cataplafm made of 
pidgeon's dung, mixt with common fait and vinegar, and ap- 
plied warm, and often removed. A fomentation of no fmall 
ufe is made alfo of a lee made of oak afhes, mixed with fmith's 
forge water, adding a little fpirit of wine, and a fmall quan- 
tity of alum. This may be applied with ftuphs or the legs 
may be bathed in the liquor, as warm as it can well be borne, 
twice a day. Spirit of wine alfo, either alone, or mixed with 
lime water and alum, or lime water alone, are good fomenta- 
tions; and another from which great benefit has been received 
is this: take fpirit of wine, and common vinegar, of each a 
pint ; crude alum an ounce and half; vitriol an ounce ; mix 
all together, and ufe it as the foregoing. Great care mud 
always be taken after the ufing thefe, or the like fomentations, 
that the limb be well covered with bandages and dockings ; 
the patient mud alfo, during the time, drink fparingly, and 
ufe moderate exercife frequently. The medicinal waters, ef- 
pecially the fulphureous, often do fervice in thefe cafes, but 
they do not always fucceed. Dr. Harris relates, that he has 
cured the mod dangerous of thefe cafes, with a mixture of the 
aperient faffron of deel, and the bark. Others fpeak of having 
performed cures with the bark alone ; but there are not want- 
ing fome who declare this to be a very dangerous method. 
heifter'a Surgery, p. 232. 
OEDlCiNEMUS, in zoology, the name of a bird called al- 
fo charadrias by Gefner and Aldrovand, and in Englilh the 
fione curlew. It is a confiderably large bird, weighing eigh- 
teen ounces. Its beak is about two fingers breadth long, and 
is (trait, pointed at the end, and partly black, partly yellow. 
It has a naked, jcllowifh, green membrane under its eyes ; 
its legs are long, and yellow ; and it has only three toes, hav- 
ing no hinder one." Its thighs are naked hall" the way up, as 
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in other water birds. Its breift and thighs are white. Its 
throat, back, and neck, of a mixture of reddifh brown and 
black, much like the colour of the curlew ; whence the Eng- 
lifh have very improperly called it the Jlane curlew. The un- 
der part of its tail is reddifh. It breeds very late, the young 
being often found callow at the latter end of October. It lives 
principally in watery places, and flies in the night, making at 
that time a very remarkable fhrill noife, Hay's Ornithol. 
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OENANTHF, water dropwort, in botany, the name of a genus 
of umbelliferous plants, the characters of which are thefe : the 
flower is of the rofaceous kind, compofed of feveral heart-fhaped 
petals, which are irregular in fize, and are difpofed in a cir- 
cular form, on a cup, which afterwards becomes a fruit com- 
pofed of two oblong gibbofe ftriated feeds, which are flatted 
and fmooth on their inner fide, and end in a fort of prickles, 
the middle one of which is longer and ftronger than the others. 
The fpecies of cenanthe enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe. 1. The pariley-leaved cenanthe. 2. The fea cenanthe, 
■with blackifh- coloured, parfley-like leaves. 3. The Portugal 
cenanthe, with the leaf and the fmell of parfley. 4. The cher- 
vill like cenanthe, or po'ifonous, hemlock dropivort. 5. The 
itaphylinus-lcaved cenanthe. 6. The common water cenanthe. 
r. The rue-leaved, water cenanthe. 8. The proliferous, wa- 
ter cenanthe. 9. The cenanthe with black and long roots. And, 
5 0. The Portugal cenanthe, with a thick globofe feed. Tourn. 
Inft p- 312- 

One of the fpecies of this plant, diftinguifhed by its yellow 
juice, and by its growing near waters, is a very terrible poi- 
fon. Many accounts have been given of people dying by . it, 
but none which fets its terrible effects in fo juft: a light, as one 
which happened very lately to fome French prifeners with us ; 
and which is recorded in the Phdofophical Tr an factions. Ele- 
ven French prifoners had the liberty of walking in, and about, 
the town of Pembroke; three of them being in the fields a 
little before noon, found, and dug up, a large quantity of this 
fatal plant, with its roots, taking it to be wild celeri, in order 
to eat it with their bread and butter, after dinner ; and, when 
they had warned it, they all three tailed, or eat a fmall quan- 
tity of it, in the fields. 
As they were entering the town, one of them, without any 
previous notice of ficknefs at the ftomach, or diforder in the 
head, was immediately feized with convulfions ; the other two 
ran home, and fent a furgeon to him, who attempted to relieve 
him by bleeding, but in vain, for he died in a very little time. 
The other two prifoners, wholly ignorant of the caufe of their 
comrade's death, and of their own danger, gave the roots they 
had brought in to the other eight prifoners, who all eat more 
or lefs of them with their dinner. A little while after dinner, 
the two remaining perfons who had gathered the roots, were 
feized in the fame manner as the firft, and one of them died. 
but the other recovered, having been blooded, and a vomit 
having been, with great difficulty, forced down his throat, 
his jaws were, in a manner locked together. The other eight 
were all immediataly bled, and vomited, and all recovered. 
It is obfervable that none of thefe perfons had thofe comatofc 
fymptoms which are well known to attend thofe who have 
eaten the common cicuta, or hemlock. 

This root is well known in all that part of England under 
the name of the Jive-fingered root, and is in frequent ufe ex- 
ternally with the common people, for the felon, or worft fort 
of whitloe. The Frenchmen eat only the root, and none 
of the leaves, or ftalk. 

It is extremely neccflary that this dangerous plant fhould he 
well known, as it grows very plentifully with us all about the 
banks of the Thames; and Mr. Watfon has caufed a fine 
drawing, both of this, and of another poifonous plant which 
it is often confounded with, the cicuta aquatica, or water hem- 
lock of Wepfer, to be prefixed to that number of the tranfacli 1 
ons where this account is given : and this feems the more ne- 
ceiiary, as the plant feems to have been miftaken in a manner 
fay all the world, not only the common people, but the m 
verfed in plants, having miftaken it at times for feveral very 
different things. The fame gentleman informs us from va- 
rious authors, that eight lads in Ireland had been poifoned by 
it, miftaking it for the root of the water parfnip; two 
men died by miftaking it for the Macedonian parfley; 
and Wepfer, who wrote an exprefs treatife on the poifonous 
nature of the water hemlock, has confounded this plant 
With it, faying, that Lobel had defcribed the water hemlock, 
under the name of this cenanthe, or dropivort; and the general 
ly accurate Hoffman, when treating of the vegetable poifons, 
makes no mention of the difference between thefe two 
plants. 

Neither the roots of this cenanthe, or thofe of the cicuta aqua- 
tica, or water hemlock of Wepfer, have any difagreeabie fla- 
vour to deter thofe who tafte of them from eating, and they 
both occafion violent convulfions, and death, if nottime'y pre- 
vented. The intention of cure feems in both the fame ; firft 
by emptying the ftomach and inteftines as foort as poffible, 
and tnencaufing the patient to drink largely of oleaginous flu- 
ids ; there is great difficulty, however, of getting the patient 
to fwallow any thing, the jaws being fattened together by the 
ipaim ; after the ftomach has been freed from this pernicious 
buppL. Vol. II. 



vegetable, the fymptoms have generally abated by degrees, and 
the patient has recovered. 

Threlkeld mentions this plant as growing in Cumberland; 
where the people call it dead tongue, and ufe it as a pultice to 
the galled backs of their horfes. The German botanifts do 
not mention it as growing among them, nor Haller in hhEnu- 
meratio jlirpimn Helvetia:, whence it feems to be feldom met 
with, except in England, Holland, and fome parts of France. 
Phil.Tranf. N 4 8i. 
Cenanthe, or dropwort, in botany, is alfo a name originally 
given by the antient Greeks to the flowers of the wild vine. It 
was afterwards made to exprefs alfo the flowers of the common * 
manured vine, and the young grapes while fmall, and juft ap- 
pearing from the flowers. Thefe, with the tendrils, and fmall 
leaves of the vines, were fometimes ufed for the making war- 
lands, and ornamenting other things ; and after this, another 
plant of a very different nature became ufed on the fame oc- 
cafions, and called by the fame name. 

Pliny fuppofes that the umbelliferous plant cenanthe, was fd 
called from its flowers having the fmell of grapes ; but we find 
this to be a mere imaginary notion, for 'Meander, and many 
other of the Greek writers, declare the flowers of the cenanthe 
to have no fmell at all ; but fuppofc that they, were called cenan- 
the from their growing in clufters like thofe of the vine. 
The herb cenanthe became famous in the ointments of the 
Greeks, which were intended to rub the body with, to give 
ftrength, and to take off laffitude, or wearinels. Many have 
doubted whether the cenanthe ufed in thefe compofitions was the 
flower of the vine, or the plant cenanthe ; but Theophraftus 
clearly decides this in favour of the plant, and fays, that not only 
the flowers, but the leaves of it, were ufed for this purpofe ; but 
then he diftinguifhes the plant into two kinds. His account is, 
that the Cyprian cenanthe was very fweet-fcented, and grew 
upon the mountains, and in other dry and barren places ;°and 
that the cenanihne ointment was made with its leaves and 
flowers, but that this could not be made with the Grecian 
cenanthe, becaufe that had no fmell. Diofcorides runs counter 
to this ; and fays, that the cenantk'tne ointment was made of 
the flowers of the wild vine, and that that was always ef- 
teemed the beft which fmelt moll ftrongly of the flowers of 
that fhrub. It appears therefore that there were two different 
ointments of this name in ufe among the Greeks. 
Pliny, that he may lofe nothing in his defcription of the cenan- 
the, copies both Theophraftus and Diofcorides in their accounts 
of this plant; and, in confequence, has put together a wholly 
confufed, and unintelligible relation of the nature and virtues 
of this plant. 

oenanthe, in zoology, the name of a genus of birds of the 
fmaller fize, of which there are four fpecies : 1. The com- 
mon cenanthe, called the fallow-finch, or wheat ear. 2. The 
cenanthe caWcd anihus, and flerus ; and in Englim, the whinchat. 
3. The cenanthe called rubetra, and in Engliih the Jiene-chatter} 
or moortitling. 4. The American cenanthe, or guirarhu nheen- 
geta. Ray's Ornithol. p. 169, 170. See the articles Wheat- 
ear, Whinchat, &c. 

OENARIA,a name given by the antients to aibes prepared froni 
the leaves, tendrils, and young ftalks of the viue. They were 
accounted highly diuretic. 

OENOGALA,a word ufed by Hippocrates, and other of the 
Greek authors to exprefs a mixture of milk and wine for 
immediate drinking. Others have ufed it to exprefs wine 
alone heated, fo as to be juft as warm as hew milk. 

OENOMANTIA, Oinpoftw, in antiquity, a fpecies of divina- 
tion by wine, which is done by making coirectures from the 
colour, motion, noife, and other accidents of the wine of li- 
bations. Potter, Archasol. T. 1. p. 319. 

OENOS, in zoology, the name ufed by authors for the flock- 
dove, or wood pigeon, called alfo by fome vinago, fpmewhat 
larger than the common pigeon, but of the fame ihape and 
general colour. Its neck is of a hue changeable hue, as dif- 
ferently oppofed to the light ; and its breaft, fhoulders, and 
wings are of a fine purplifh hue* or red wine colour, from 
whence it has its name vinago. Its legs are red, and feathered 
a little below the joint. Hay's Ornithol. p. 136, 

OENOSTAGMA, a name given by fome of die chemical wri- 
ters to fpirit of wine. 

OEPATA, in botany, a name by which fome authors have 
called the tree which produces the fruit called anacardinmori- 
entale, or the Malacca bean. Hort. Mai. Vol. 4. p. 95. 

OESTROMANIA, a name given by fome authors to the ute- 
rine dtforders which fometimes affecf. young women, and is 
commonly called furor uterinus. 

OESTRUM (Cycl.) — oestrum* in zoologv, the" name of ai 
fpecies of fly, called alfo fometimes the gad-Jh, breeze-fly, and 
afylum. It is a very troublefome creature to oxen, but is not 
fo common as fome fuppofe. It is never found, except in the 
neighbourhood of waters : the head is green; the body yeilovv- 
ifh ; the eyes are very large ; and the trunk long, and remark- 
ably ftrong. It flies very fwiftly, and without noife. Mouf- 
fet mentions, befide our Englifh kind, two others, the one from 
Virginia, the other from Mufcovy ; the. firft very large, having 
a great head, and a white ft'reak down the fhouiders ; the lat- 
- ter remarkable for having wings, of a filvery colour, reaching 
beyond the body. 
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6ESTUM Veneris^ a name given by fume anatomical authors to 
the clitoris. 

OETHODES uktts.) a term ufed by the Creek writers for fuch 
ulcers as bad tumid, and callous lips ; and as fuch ulcers are 
ufually very difficult to heal, the word became afterwards ap- 
propriated to all forts of ulcers difficult to cure. 

OYY -fet-ffaff, in furveying, a rod, or (raff", of any con- 
venient length ; for inftance, of 10 links of the chain. This 
ftaff is divided into 10 equal parts. Its ufe is for the ready 
meafuring the diftances from the ftation line of things proper 
to be reprefented in a plan. See Chain. 

OFF-ward, in the fca language, the fame with contrary to the 
fliore ; thus they fay, the Jin p heels off-iv.trd, when, being a- 
ground, Hie heels towards the water fide ; the jhip lies with her 
ftem to the off- war d, and head to the fare-ward, when her ftern 
is towards the fea, and head to the fhore. 

OFFA alba-, {Cycl.) in chemiftry, a concretion produced by a due 
mixture of fpirit of urine, or fpirit of fal armoniac with the 
fpirit of wine. Some call it the offa alba of Paracelfus % others 
of Van Helmont, whence it is fometimes called offa Helmonti- 
ana \ but Van Helmont was not the inventor of it, but Raim, 
Lully, fays b Boerhaave. 

The manner of making the offa alba is defcribed in this laft 
author c , who obferves it to be difficult, as it requires both 
liquors to be perfect, and fome nice circumftances to be ob- 
ferved. — [ a Boyle's Works, abridg. Vol. j. p. 37. b Boerh. 
Chem. V0I.2. proc. 122. c Id. ibid.] 

Van Helmont s endeavours to account for the formation of the 
ftone in the bladder, from this experiment; but, as Boer- 
haave D obferves, the offa alba has nothing in common with the 
ftone. — [ 3 Boyk^Xoz. cit. b Ibid.] 
Bocrhaave recommends this mixture as a good deobftruent, 
taken in Canary fafting. Ibid. 

OFFENCE, d liStwn, in law, an act committed againft the law, 
or omitted where the law requires it. JVeJl, Symbol. 
Offences are diftinguifhed into two kinds, viz. fuch as are capi- 
tal, and fuch as are not. Capital offences are thofe for which 
the offender is to Iofe his life. Thofe not capital, where the 
offender may forfeit his land;, and goods ; be fined, or fuffer 
corporal punifhment, or both , but not lofe his life. Hale, 
P. C. 2. 126, 134. Under capital offences are comprehended 
high treafon, petit treafon, and felony : qnd offences not capi- 
tal include the remaining part of the pleas of the crown, and 
come under the title of mifdemcanours. 

Some offences are punifhable by the common law, but moft of 
them by ftatutes. 

OtTICIARllS nmfaciendis, vet amove?idis, a writ directed to the 
magiftrates of a corporation, requiring them not to make fuch 
a man an officer, or to put one out of the office he hath, until 
enquiry is made of his manners, &c. Reg. Orig. 126. Blount, 
Cowel. 

OFFION, a name ufed by fome of the medical writers for opium. 

OIL (Cycl.) — The ufe of oil in flopping the violent ebullition 
of various fubftances, may be very great in many occafions of 
life. It is well known that if a mixture of fugar, honey, or 
the like, be boiling on the fire, and in danger of rifing over 
the fides of the vefiel, the pouring in a little oil immediately 
makes it fubfide. In many cafes the marking a circle round 
the infide of a veffel, in which' a liquor of this kind is to be 
boiled, with a piece of hard foap, mail, like a magic ring, 
confine the ebullition to that height, and not fuffer it to ftir 
any Farther. This is wholly owing to the oil, or fat contained 
in the foap : but there is, befide thefc, another very important 
ufe of 0//, on alikeoccafion, which is the pouring a little of it 
on any metallic folution, while making ; this reftrains the afcent 
of the noxious vapours ; preferves the operator from danger; 
and, at the fame time, by keeping down the evaporating mat- 
ter, gives redoubled ftrength to the menftruum. 

jfnimal 0\t, oleum animate, in medicine, the name of an effen- 
tial oil diftilled by a retort from blood, and recommended as a 
powerful remedy in epilepfies, the gout, and other obftinate 
difeafes. 

It was originally ufed in Germany in thefe intentions, and has 
become of late much ufed in England, but mould not be given 
too freely as an internal. As an external, it may probably 
be of good fcrvice in removing fixed pains, removing hard 
tumors, &c. for it is extremely penetrating. Shaw's Lectures, 
p. 147- 

Oil f camphor, a name given by the chcmifts to a folution of 
camphor in fpirit of nitre. It is ufed to exfoliate carious bones, 
and on other the like occafions It is obfervable, that cam- 
phor, which is folublc in this acid, in the proportion of one 
half its quantity, is not at all foluble in fpirit of vitriol, fpirit of 
alum, or diftilled vinegar ; and that it is the only known vege 
table rcfin that is foluble in this menftruum. See Camphor 
Comical 'Oils, a name given by fome to the effential oils of 
plants, and other fubftances feparated in dilf illation, and fwim- 
ing on the furface of the water, where the alembic is em- 
ployed. They are diftinguifhed by this title from the ex- 
preffed oils, fuch as thofe of almonds, linfecd, olives, and the 
like, which are made by fo fimplc a procefs as mere fqueezin?. 
See effential Oils, infra. 
To procure this chemical principle pure and unmixed from the 



matter diftilled from a vegetable body, the unctuous matter 
obtained from the procefs, may be warned from its adhering 
falts, and groffer earth, in warm water, barely by making them 
in a glafs together, then feparating the oil from the water by 
means of the common feparating glafs ; in which, if the oil be 
fpecifically heavier than the water, it finks to the bottom, and 
may be fuffered to run out firft, by means of the pipe of that 
glafs which has its infertion at the bottom ; if fpecifically 
lighter than the water, it maybe kept behind, as it floats on 
the top of the water, while all that is poured off, and has car- 
ried the grofs feculent parts with it. Shaw's Lectures, 
^ p. 150. 

Co?ine£iing Oil, in chemiftry, a term ufed by Bnerhaave, and his 
followers, to exprefs a certain oil, found in all vegetable fub- 
ftances, but wholly differing from, and independent of, their 
effential oil. This is not pufleffed of any of their virtues, or 
qualities, but feems the fame in all plants, and is the means 
of their confiftence and folidity, giving tenacity to their earth, 
which, without it, falls to dull, and the plant cxifts no 
more, 

This oil is not feparable by boiling water, as the effential 01/ is, 
but only by fire : when a plant has been boiled, and diftilled, 
its effential oil, fait, &c. are all carried off, and what remains is 
only the earth connected by this oil. This being cxpofed to the 
fire, the oil difcovers itfelf in a thick, black, ftinking fmoak, 
and finally, taking fire, it burns away, and leaves only the 
earth which was the bafis of the plant, retaining its form, 
indeed, if the procefs have been carefully made, but falling 
into a fhapelefs powder only on being roughly breathed 
upon. 

This great author, therefore, eftablifhes it as a rule, that 
there are three forts of oils in plants. 1. An oily froth. 
2. The effential oil, diffolved in decoction. And, 3. This 
connecting, or anjolidating oil, feparable only by a naked 
fire. Beer. Chem. Part z. p. 20. 

Effential On.. There is found in every plant analyfed by di- 
ftillation, an effential oil - 3 but this is very different from the 
fame plant, both in its quantity and in its qualities, as it 
is managed in the operation. 

If a plant be thrown into a retort, and diftilled with a vio- 
lent fire, it is known to yield Iefs oil, than if the nre were 
more moderate : if the plant be fermented, efpecially if it 
be of the aromatic kind, it always yields much more oil 
after this operation, than it does without it. 
It is plain from hence, that there are methods of obtaining 
more oil from the fame plant, than would be yielded by it 
in the common way ; and it is as certain, that according 
to all the methods in common ufe, there is ever left 
a large quantity of the oil behind ; and therefore, that a way 
may poffibly be invented of drawing yet more from the 
fame plant than is yet known to be done. We all know, 
that when the refiduum in the retort, after the diftillation 
of the plant, is burnt in the open air, it lofes half, or of- 
ten three fourths of its weight, and the matter evaporated in 
this burning to caufe this great diminution can be onlv the 
remainder of the oil of the plant, which would not be fe- 
parated from its earth in a clofe veffel. 

It may be obferved alfo, that the oil of a plant, in the di- 
ftillation by the retort, never comes over till toward the end 
of the procefs, and drops from the neck of the vefiel at the 
fame time with the acid fpirit of the plant, and while the 
urinous volatile fait is alfo rifing; fo that the three princi- 
ples are, in a manner, all feparated from the plant toge- 

* ther : when there is a large portion of acidity in the plant, 
and but a fmall quantity of urinous fait, it is alfo conftant- 
ly obferved, that there is a larger quantity of oil, and that 
this oil is more fluid, and that the caput mortuum diminifhes 
lefs in burning. This particular is remarkably obfervable in 
the analyfes of mallows, prunella, melilot, and fouthernwood. 
On the contrary, fuch plants as yield but a fmall quantity of 
acid fpirit, or volatile fait, always iifford but little oil, and that 
a/is always thick, and the caput mortuum of thefe plants 
diminifhes greatly in burning ; that is, a great quantity of the 
oil was entangled in the earthy matter, and could not get 
Joofe, otherwife than by burning the plant in the open air. 
Inffances of this fort are found in the analyfes of the caltha 
palujlris, Sec. 

Hence it appears, that the acid and volatile fait in plants 
are greatly inftrumental to the difengaging their oil, and 
giving it feparate in diftillation. Hence when a plant does 
not contain acid enough in itfelf to difengage its «7j it ap- 
pears no ill method to try to affiil the feparation by the 
addition of another acid of the vegetable kind. 
To try this, Mr. Homberg firft diftilled a certain quantity 
of fennel-feed in the common way, and afterwards diftilled 
the fame quantity of the fame feed, in the fame manner, 
except that he added for every pound of the feed four 
ounces of fpirit of fait to the water in which it was put 
for diftillation This laft diftillation yielded one third more 
oil than the firft Eoth the oils were equally clear, and 
ftrong- (tented of the feeds, but the laft femed to fmcll 
lefs of the fire than that obtained by the fimple diftillation 
in the common way. There is no doubt but that the fpi- 
rit 
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Kt of fait in this procefs hot only encrcafed the natural fer- 
ment in the liquor, which is neceflary to the reparation of 
the oil, but that it alfo attenuated the particles of the oil 
in the feed, and made them much more eafily feparate them- 
felves, and rife with the heat, than they would _ otherwise 
have done. What not a little confirms this opinion alio, 
is the known experiment of rendering camphor liquid by 
means of acid fpirits. Mem. Acad. Par. 1 700. 
The modern chemifts have not looked upon the oil as one 
of the genuine principles of the plant it is drawn from, as 
has been the cuftom among writers of earlier date. They 
know that thefe oils are themfelvcs mixed bodies, and ca- 
pable of another analyfis, by which they are feparated into 
fait phlegm, and earth. Thefe three principles conftitute 
3.}] oils ; but thefe differ greatly in different plants, and that 
perhaps, more from their manner of admixture than from 
their different quantities. That bodies of the fame kinds, 
variously mixed, may have thefe different appearances, is in 
nothing more evident, than in the mixture of quickfilvcr, 
and fulphur; if this be done only by grinding, the refult is 
a black powder; but, if they are fublimed together, they 
form a red, bright, compact body, formed of feveral con- 
geries of ftriie, called cinnabar. And, in the fame manner, 
the fame principles, phlegm, fait, and earth, may, accord- 
ing to the different manner of their mixture, form oils of 
very different natures one from another : nor is this all the 
fource of their difference, for, by our own management of 
them, we make them appear in very different forms, in the 
fame fpecies. Thus the oil naturally contained in a feed is 
produced from it, according to our different management, 
in three different forms. To inftance this : in the oil of 
anifeed if we heat and prefs this feed, we draw what is 
called an oil by expreffion, a fattifti fubftance, of the nature 
of oil of olives, almonds, and the like, and with only a mo- 
derately acrid tafte ; if we diftil it with water in an alem- 
fcic, we obtain the ejjential oil) or common oil of anifeed ; 
and if we diftil it dry by the retort, we obtain a fetid, thick, 
and empyrcumatic oil. The oil in the feed is evidently the 
fame, but it puts on thefe forms according to our pleafurc. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1707. 

Exprejfed oils, as well as balfams, and refins, when applied 
to the animal bodies, increafe putrefaction, and are the moft 
effectual fuppurants and mcarners. Monro, in Med. Eff. Ed. 
Vol. 5. Art. 24. 

It may be eafily fecn from this, that little knowledge of the 
nature of the oils of plants is to be obtained from the com- 
mon analyfes; the way to truly underftand them, is to mix 
them with different fubftances, and to digeft them alone, and, 
in mixture with thofe fubftances, to try the different events. 
Mr. Geoffroy made a multitude of experiments on the oil of 
thyme with this view, and, from the events of thefe, has made 
feveral very fair deductions as to the caufes of the different 
colours of the flowers of plants. 

A large quantity of dried thyme being diftilled with water, in 
earthen cucurbits, yielded him a pure deep yellow oil ; this he 
reclined by diftilling it again, with a great quantity of water ; 
and, by this means, obtained a pale yellow oil, which he ufed 
for all his experiments. 

He divided the oil into feveral parcels, and with one he mixed 
diftilled vinegar; with others the acid fpirits of nitre, vitriol, 
and fea fait, fcverally reduced by a mixture of water to the 
ftrength of common vinegar, which is about the ftandard of 
the acidity found in the juices of plants. All thefe mixtures 
were fet in digeftion, and the oil became of a deep faffron co- 
lour. If the acid fpirits had been ufed in their native ftrength, 
they would have immediately burnt up the oil. Another par- 
cel of the c;7 was digefted with fpirit of fal armoniac made with 
lime. This pafled all the degrees of yellow, of red, and of pur- 
ple ; and finally became of a true violet-blue. Spirit of urine, 
and that of fal armoniac with fait of tartar, produced alfo the 
fame changes, except that the degrees of colour differed. 
On the contrary, the fixed alkali of oil of tartar digefted with 
the fame oil, only changed it to a deep brown. OH of tartar 
added to the oil with fpiris of fal armoniac, when it is yet only 
of a fine purple, turns it to a deep blue ; and diftilled vinegar 
mixed with it in the fame ftatc, turns it to a deep blackifh 
colour ; this mixed with fpirit of wine, tinges it to a greyifh 
colour ; and a little oil of tartar being then added, it becomes 
green, and that colour does not go off. If diftilled vinegar be 
added to this mixture, it deftroys at once the alkali, and the 
green colour which was owing to it, and gives the oil its ori- 
ginal yellowtfh hue. 

OH of thyme which has been made blue by means of oil of 
tartar, being mixed with fpirit of wine, the whole appears 
grey, and, on adding more oil of tartar, it becomes blue ; di- 
ftilled vinegar takes off this blue colour, leaving the liquor 
redifh ; and more oil of tartar makes it blue again. 
It appears from thefe laft experiments, that oil of tartar aefs 
differently on the oil of thyme, according to its different ftate ; 
turning it blue or green, according as it is rarified, or concen- 
trated. It Ihould feem alfo, that the fpirit of wine contained 
a latent acid, fincc all its effects on the oil of thyme ate over- 
powered by a mixture of oil of tartar. 



Mr. Geoffroy was at the pairts of trying this whole courfe 
of experiments on feveral other ejjential oils, as thofe of la- 
vender, juniper, turpentine, and others', but they did not pro- 
duce the fame effect on all. Hence it appears that there is' 
great difference between the ejjential oils of different plants, hi 
regard to the effects of other bodies on them. 
The fame courfe of experiments he tried On other oils, not 
of the vegetable kingdom, and, among thefe, he found hone; 
except that of yellow amber, which at all approached to the 
nature of oil of thyme. 

This oil, mixed and digefted with fpirit of fal armoniac, ac- 
quires a purple colour ; oil of tartar mixed with this, does not 
change its colour, but when fpirit of wine is added to this 
mixture, the oil of tartar becomes blue, while the oil of am- 
ber continues of its purple colour. 

There feems to be a certain degree of denfity neceflary in ah 
oil to render it capable of all the changes of colours ; this deh- 
fity feems perfectly hit in the oils of tin me and amber, and all 
the changes of the colours that arc given to them, feem only 
the effect of rarifying, orcondenfing them. If they are rarified 
to the utmoft, by being mixed with fpirit of wine, they be- 
come colourlefs and tranfparent ; and, if condenfed in the 
higheft degree, as in the experiment with the diftilled vinegar, 
they become blackifh. Thefe are the two extremes, and all the 
other colours are but decrees and fliades approaching to, or 
receding from, one or the other of thefe. The oils naturally 
niore rarified, fuch as oil of turpentine, and the like, have na- 
turally no colour, nur can receive any from thefe procefles ; 
only if the mineral acids be mixed with them in their full 
ftrength, they burn them up to a fort of refin, and, finally, 
to a black mafs, rcfcmbling charcoal. But, perhaps, future 
attempts may teach us an art of fo modifying the particles of 
thefe oils as to render them fufceptible of all the changes that 
oil of thyme is. 

The colours of the leaves and flowers of plants are of the fame 
nature with thofe produced in the oil of thyme, in thofe pro- 
ceffes ; and, as chemifts, in general, agree that al! colours are 
the refult of fulphurs differently acted upon by falts, perhaps, 
great light may be given into their nature and origin from 
thefe experiments. Mem. Acad. Par. 1707. See the article 
Colours o/Tlowers. 

The efjential oils of vegetables may be divided into two claffes, 
according to their different fpecific gravities, fome floating 
upoji water, and others readily finking to the bottom thereof. 
Thus the ejfent'ial oils of cloves, cinnamon; and faflitfras, rea- 
dily fink, but the oils of lavender, marjoram, mint, &c. fvvimi 
upon the water. The lighteft of all the e£ential oils, is, per- 
haps, that of citron peels, which even floats on fpirit of wine ; 
and the heavieft of them feems the oil of falfafras. 
For the obtaining the full quantity of the more ponderous 
oils from cinnamon, cloves, falfafras, &c. it is proper, 1. To 
reduce the fubjects to fine powder. 2. To digeft this pow- 
der for fome days in a warm place, with thrice its quantity of 
foft river water made very faline with the addition of fea fait, 
or fharp with oil of vitriol. 3. To ufe the deco£tion left in 
the ftill, inftead of common water, for a frefh digeftion. 4. 
To ufe alfo, for the fame purpofe, the water of the fecond 
running, after it has been cleared of its oil. 5. Not to di- 
ftil from too large a quantity of the fubject. at once. 6. 
To leave a confidcrable part of the ftill empty. 7. To ufe 
a brifk fire, or a ftrong boiling heat at firft, but to flacken it 
a little afterwards. 8. To have a low ftill-head, with a pro- 
per internal lodge, and current, leading to the n'ofe of the 
worm. And, 9. To cohobate the water,- or pour it back up- 
on the matter in the ftill, after feparating its oil, and repeating 
this once or twice more. Shaw's Lectures, p. 141. 
Ejjential oils, when applied to the human body, ftimnlate, e- 
lode, refift putrefact ion ; and, mixed with the blood, raife fome 
degree of fever. Med. Eff. Edinb. Vol. 5. Art. 24. 
The vegetable world affords vaft variety of 'ejjential oils, moft 
of them very odorous, and of great virtues. 
The ejjential tils of many of the plants ufuajly diftilled have 
their peculiar refervoirs in the plant. Mr. Geoffroy per- 
ceiving this, determined to fearch for then! through the diffe- 
lent parts of the plants, and enquire into the rcafon of feveral 
precautions which are always found neceflary, in order to fuc- 
ceed inthediftillation of them. See QiL-bladders, infra. 
From what has been laid above, it appears, that the oils in 
common ufe are of three different kinds. 7'he firft are mere 
oily, or fatty bodies, extracted cither by expreffion, or by de- 
coction : of the firft kind are thofe of almonds,- linked* nuts, 
olives, and the like ; and of the other, that of bay berries, 
arid the like, which are procured by boiling the fubftance, on 
which the oil collects itfelf on the top of the water. 
The fecond kind of oils are thofe extracted from vegetables, 
by common diftilbtion by the alembic, with the help of wa- 
ter ; thefe contain the oily and volatile part of the plant, and 
carry, by way of pre-eminence the name of ejjential, or tiherial 
oil 

THe third fort of oils are the fetid ones, which are, in like 
manner, produced by diftillatioii, but by means of a different 
diftillation in a naked fire* and without the aftifhnce of 
water. 
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It feems to follow from this account, that the ethereal, or 
ejjential oils are the volatile exalted ftdphurs of thofe plants ; 
and as fulphurs are the bafis of all fmells, it is eafy to be pre- 
fumed, that ail fweet-fcented plants have an ejfetttial «7in fome 
of their parts The balfams, and refills, which we find in 
many vegetables, feem to have their origin from the ejjential 
oils of the trees or plants they belong to, and which are ufu- 
ally found greatly to abound with them. Indeed, in the bal- 
famiferous trees, the liquor which flows out on wounding the 
trunk, may very properly be d'eemed a fon of ejjential oil of a 
harder confidence than the common ones: Of this nature 
are the balfam of Capivi, ofGilead,and the reft; and thefe very 
oils, farther indurated, furnifh us alfo with the fcented refins, 
fuch as benjamin, myrrh, and the like. 

All ejjential oils become thick and refinous on being mixed with 
any foreign acid ; they alfo acquire the fame confidence of 
thcmfelves in long keeping, and that partly from the fame 
principle; their fubtler parts evaporating give room for the 
acid fait, which they naturally contain, to difplay its power; 
and being then in an over-proportion to the reft, it does not 
fail to act upon the whole in the fame manner that any other 
acid would. Thus the oil remains no longer what it was, but 
becomes a refinous fubftance, of a fmell refembling turpen- 
tine. 

Chemiftry is not, however, without its refource on this occa- 
fion ; for this thickened oil being mixed with a large quantity 
of water, and diftilled in a balneum marise, a great part of it 
will come over with all its wonted fluidity, limpidity, and 
odour; but even this new diftilled oil is not exempted from 
the fame change again. This difadvantage in the keeping the 
ejjential oils diftilled in the common way, has occafioned Mr. 
Geoftroy to contrive another method of making them. This 
renders them more limpid and fluid than in the common way, 
and they are never fubject to grow thick; but the medium 
not being water, fo much of the oil cannot be procured from 
the fubject, becaufc fome is abforbed and ftained in the me- 
dium. The inftance this gentleman gives of his new method 
is in the eflence of citron, and is this : 

A common alembic is to be filled with the thin pared, exter- 
nal rind3 of the fruit ; a fufficient quantity of fpirit of wine is 
to be poured on thefe, and the veiTel being well clofed, the 
whole is to Hand fome time in digeftion ; during this time, 
the fpirit charges itfelf with a vaft quantity of the ejjential oil 
of the bark, and being carefully diftilled in balneo maris, it 
brings over with it a great deal incorporated in itfelf, but, be- 
fide that, there is a large portion fwimming on the furface of 
the fpirit, and eafily feparable from it in the common way : 
this is as clear, pellucid, and thin, as the fpirit itfelf, and is, 
in all refpects, fuperior to the eftence made by any other 
means. The fpirit of wine may be faved for afecond opera- 
tion of the fame kind, and there will then be no lofs, from 
it; for being already fated with as much of the oil as it na- 
turally abforbs, it will take in no more by the fame means, 
and therefore may ferve for ever fo many new diftillations, 
without lofs. If all the oil be finally defired to be feparated 
from the fpirit, it may eafily be obtained by mixing the fpirit 
with a large quantity of water, as is done in making the oil 
of fpike. The oil will then fwim at top, and the fpirit may be 
feparated again from the water by diftillation. 
Some of the ejjential oils are fo abundantly charged with 
falts, that, in long keeping, they will actually depofit plain 
concretions of the faline kind. This is frequently ob- 
ferved in oil of turpentine, which, though ever fo well 
rectified, will yet affix long cryftals like needles to the 
fides of any veflel in which it has been long kept ; the 
oils of marjoram, and feverfew, do the fame; as alfo fcveral 
■ of the others. AH the other oils alfo fufTer great changes in 
.keeping ; that of juniper becomes thick like turpentine, in a 
Ihort time ; and thofe of fage, and of rofemary, after fome 
keeping, are not diftingu tillable from one another. The age 
and ftate of the plant may alfo make great difference in the 
fmell of the oil-, and there have been many inftances of the oil 
of fage becoming wholly like camphor in keeping. The di- 
ftilled oils of fome plants vary alfo at times in their colour. 
The oil of rue, and that of wormwood, fometimes come over 
green, and fometimes brown ; the oil of chamomile in Italy 
is always blue, but Mr. Geoftroy fays, that he could never 
get a blue oil from the chamomile of France by a ample di- 
ftillation ; and as to thofe oils which fometimes are green, 
they all become of the common clear ycllowifli colour of the 
other oils, if rectified by difti.ling them over again in a bal- 
neum marine. 

In dry feafons wormwood affords but little oil, accompanied 
with a bituminous matter, or a genuine refin ; and, in thefe 
feafons, if the young moots only are diftilled, the oil is almoft 
conftantly found to come over green ; but in moift years the 
wormwood yields a much larger quantity of oil, and it is then 
always brown. Wormwood which has grpwn on dry fandy 
foils is always more white, and woolly, on the leaves, and 
always affords an oii of fome tendency to a greeniih colour ;. 
while, on the contrary, fuch as grows in rich moift ground, 
has larger, and lefs woolly leaves, and yields a brown oil. 
The feafon, and degree of heat, added to this difference of 
foil, may alfo make greater changes than could be imagined 



in the oils of plants. Mr. Geoffroy affures us, that he once 
made, in a dry feafon, from a quantity of thyme which had 
grown in a dry foil, an oil as pure, as limpid, and as fweet 
and high-fcented, as that of the hotter countries, whereas the 
oil of thyme made in France is ufually much poorer, and of 
an obfeure colour, and coarfe earthy icent. 
The oils of plants have not always the fame taftes with the 
plant they are diftilled from, or, at leaft, not in the fame de- 
gree. Nothing is more bitter than wormwood, yet the cil of 
wormwood has no remarkable bitternefs. Anile, which is of 
a fweet tafte, yields, on the contrary, an oil infinitely more 
fweet than the feed ; and pepper, which is fo remarkably hot 
and acrid, affords an oil no way remarkable for its pungency. 
Thyme, which is in itfelf very acrid and pungent, conveys 
that property, in a yet greater degree, to its oil; there is, 
indeed, no ejjential oil fo acrid and firey as that of this plant. 
The fetid oils drawn in dry diftdlation by the retort, in an 
open fire, no way differ from thefe but by the damage the 
fire has done them, and may always be converted into thefe 
by repeated diftillations. N T ay, the very fat oils, fuch as that 
of almonds, may be attenuated fo far as to become as fine, 
and as fubtile, as the ejjential oils. This is to be done by 
means of quick lime; and fcveral repeated diftillations of this 
oil, or any other of a like kind, with frefh lime to every di- 
ftillation, will reduce it to be volatile, penetrating, and capable 
of being raifed, and diftilled, by means of water, which is the 
great reft of the ejjential oils. The bituminous, and fetid sils, 
may alfo, in the fame manner, be reduced by repeated diftil- 
lations, to the ftate of the ejjential ones, and to be equally 
fluid, and limpid, and equally penetrating. Memoirs Acad. 
Par. 172 1. 

Adulterations of ejjential Oils. Many of the ejjential oils being 
dear, it is a very common practice to adulterate, or debafe 
them, feveral ways, fo as to render them cheaper both to the 
feller and the buyer. Thefe feveral ways feem reducible to 
three general kinds, each of which has its proper method of 
detection. Thefe three ways are, 1. To adulterate them with 
expreffed oils. 2. With alcohol. And, 3. With cheaper ej- 
jential oils. 

If any ejjential oil be adulterated with an expreffed cil, it is 
eafy to difcover the fraud by adding a little (pint of wine to 
a few drops of the fufpected ejjential oil, and making them 
together ; for the fpirit will diftblve all the oil that is effential, 
or procured by diftillation, and leave all the expreffed oil that 
was mixed with it untouched. 

If an ejjential oil be adulterated with alcohol, or rectified fpirit 
of wine, it may be done in any proportion, up to that of aa 
equal quantity, without being eafily difeoverable either by the 
fmell, or tafte. The way to difcover this fraud is to drop 
a few drops of the oil into a glafs of fair water, and if the 
oil be adulterated with fpirit, the water will immediately turn 
milky, and .by continuing to fhake the glafs, the whole quan- 
tity of fpirit will be abforbed by the water, and leave the oil 
pure at top. Shaw's Lectures, p. 1 45. 

Finally if an ejjential oil be adulterated by a cheaper ejjential oil, 
this is commonly done very artfully : the method is to put 
fir-wood, turpentine, or oil of turpentine, into the ft ill, alon^ 
with the herbs to be diftilled for their oil, fuch as rofemary, 
lavender, origanum, &c. and, by this means, the oil of tur- 
pentine diftilled from thefe ingredients comes over in great 
quantity, and is intimately blended with the cil of the genuine 
ingredient. The oils thus adulterated always difcover thcm- 
felves in time, by their own flavour being over-powered by 
the turpentine fmell ; but the ready way to detect the fraud, 
is to drench a piece of rag, or paper, in the oil, and hold it 
before the fire ; for thus the grateful flavour of die plant will 
fly off, and leave the naked turpentine fcent behind. 

FernOiL. Seethe article Fern. 

Green Oil, oleum viride, a form of medicine prefcribed in the 
lateLondon pharmacopoeia, and made in the following manner. 
Take leaves of bay, rue, marjoram, fea wormwood, and' 
chamomile, each three ounces ; oil of olives a quart. Boil 
the herbs in the oil till they are crifp, and then ftrain off the 
oil, and when it has ftood for the faeces to i'ubfide, put it up- 
for ufe. Pemberto?i'$ London Difp. p 350. 

Red Oil, in the porcelain manufacture, a name given to a pecu- 
liar colour ufed on the China ware, or to thofe pieces of the 
ware which are coloured with it. It is a very elegant orna- 
ment, and would be worthy our attempting to imitate in Eng- 
land, on our better forts- of wares. They do it in the follow- 
ing manner: they mix the red colour called tam-'an-hum, or' 
the copperas red,before defcribed under the article of Cclour- 
ing of china ; this they mix with oil of ftone, (Tee Oil cf 
Jlone. ) and with another cil, as they exprefs it, of the fame 
kind, made of a whitifh fort of pebble- or agate, found on 
the fhores of their rivers, and the place of which might pro- 
bably be fupplied with us by common chryftal. The powder 
is to be thoroughly mixed with thefe liquors, and the veflel 
dipt carefully into the mixture, or fome parts of it only co- 
vered with it in figures : after this, it is to be fez by to dry, 
and, when thoroughly dried, it is to be baked in the commoa 
way. The general method is that of covering the veffel all 
over, both infide and out with this red ; and it comes out of 
the molt bright and brilliant colour imaginable, but it will 
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any degree of perfection, but 
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tfot ring when ftruck upon 
does. We feldom fee this in 
it is very elegant when fine. 
Oil of the earth, oleum terrtv, 

name of a thick mineral fluid of a dufky brownifh black, 
with a faint eaft of purple, and of the confidence of a 
thin fyrup, very little tranfparent, and of a ftrong pene- 
trating fmeli, like that of common lit of amber. It ouzes 
out of the cracks of rocks, in feveral parts of the ifland 
of Sumatra, and fome other parts of the Eaft Indies, and 
is much efteemed there in paralytic diforders ; but it is fel- 
dom imported into England, what our Eaft India furgeons 
and captains ui'ually bring over under this name, being on- 
ly a vegetable oil impregnated with the virtues of certain of 
their foffils by boiling. Hill's Hift. of EoiT 410. 
Oils infiammable tvith adds. See Inflammability, 
Oil of olives. The oil of olives having been publickly declared 
in England to be a certain remedy for the bite of a viper, the 
perfon who made the difcovery having fuffcred himfclf to be 
dangeroufly bitten, and recovered not only himfclf, but feveral 
animals bitten at the fame time, by this remedy alone, and 
that before a number of perfons of the greateft eminence i 
medicine, the royal academy at Paris were determined to 
give the oil a number of fair trials, and determine, beyond 
controverfy, a point of fo great importance, as whether this 
oil was, or was not, a remedy for this terrible poifon. 
Thefe experiments they have related in their memoirs; to 
thefe they have added the ftate of the bodies of animals, 
when opened, after they had cied of thefe bites; and to 
thefe they have fubjoiued fomc very ufeful reflexions. They 
occaiioncd feveral pigeons, fome voung chickens, two cocks, 
a goofe, a turkey, two cats, and eight dogs, to be bitten 
by vipers ; in examining the wounded part, there ufually 
appeared at firft only two little red fpots, though fometimes 
a imall quantity of blood, and very foon afterwards there 
began to appear a tumor, which, by degrees, encreafed and 
extended over the neighbouring parts. The creatures were 
bit in the thigh, or leg, and the whole limb foon after be 
came livid, and the fwelling, and colour, extended thence 
over the lower part of the belly ; and this was commonly 
followed by vomiting, and convuliions. The birds often bent 
their necks forward a3 if to vomit, and threw up only a quan- 
tity of phlegm, and death ufually foon followed thefe fym- 
ptoms. 

Of four pigeons which were bitten by four different vipers at 
the fame time, and to which nothing was done to prevent thi 
effect of the poifon, they all died in a quarter of an hour, half 
an hour, or at the utmoft, a little more than an hour. Two 
other pigeons were bitten, and about three minutes afterwards 
the parts wounded were rubbed with oil of olives warmed ; but 
notwithftanding this, they both died, the one in twenty-five 
minutes, the other in an hour and half. Two other pige 
ons were bitten after this, and the wounded parts immedi 
ately rub'd with oil of olives, made very hot, without heat- 
ing the part ; the one of thefe died in fifteen minutes, and the 
other in an hour and half. Thefe had all been bitten on the 
thigh. They next caufed a pigeon to be bitten on the wing. 
and applied the oil immediately, but the bird died in five mi- 
nutes. 

After this, eight pullets were bitten on the thigh. No appli- 
cation was made to any of thefe, they all fhewed the marks 
of being bitten, yet two of them cfcaped alive. Of the others, 
one lived an hour ; two that had been bitten, both by the fame 
viper, perifhed ; that which was firft bitten, in an hour, the 
other in an hour and a quarter ; and the other three, which 
were bitten by a viper which had, before that, bitten anothe. 
animal, perifhed ; the firft in an hour, the fecond in about 
feven hours, and the third in an hour and half. 
Eight other pullets were afterwards bitten by vipers, and the 
hot oil was applied to the wounded part at different times af- 
terwards, but none were fuffered to remain longer than ten 
minutes without it. Of thefe animals, three were faved ; th 
others died in a very little time : notwithftanding the applica- 
tion of the oil, one of them only excepted, which lived to the 
day after, but then died. 
Six other pullets were firft rub'd over with oil on the part in- 
tended to be bitten ; and, after the bite, the oil was carefully 
applied hot to the part feveral tim-.s ; but notwithftandingthis, 
they all died. One of them lived fix hours, but the others 
all penihed in a very lhort time after they received the 
podon. 

Two large cocks were next bitten ; to one of them the oil was 
applied foon after he received the wound ; but he, notwith- 
ftanding, died in three hours. The other cock had not the 
ah applied, but an aitual cautery was brought near the wound, 
and held there about three minutes ; this creature perifhed 
alio in about two hours. 

A goofe was next bit by a viper, and the bite feeming doubt- 
ful whether it had penetrated farther than the (kin, another 
viper was made to bite it a fecond time ; the oil was applied 
immediately afterwards to the wound, and the application con- 
tinned a long time with frequent repetitions ; but, notwith- 
standing this, the ufual fymptoms appeared, and the creature 
died ,n two hours and a quarter. A large turkey was next 
Supi'L. Vol. II. 



bitten, and the two firft bites appearing dubious, he was 
wounded a third time; the oil was applied in time, and re- 
peated many times; but, notwithftanding this, the ufual 
fymptoms appeared, but after about three hours they abated, 
and the creature continued out of order for three days, and fi- 
nally recovered.' Eleven days afterwards the fame turkey was 
again bitten by a viper, and no application was made ; he 
was fick again for about two days, but at the end of 'that 
time he recovered. 

A young kitten was bit on the nofe by a viper ; the oil was 
applied, and the creature was well the next day. A grown 
cat was bitten by four vipers, and the oil was applied ; the 
creature made her efcape, but fhe was feen alive afterwards. 
Eight dogs were bitten, fome on the thigh, fome on the nofe, 
and others under the belly. Three of thefe had no applica- 
tion made to them ; a tumor, and lividnefs fucceeded the bite, 
but they all recovered, as well as the other dogs who were 
rub'd with the oil ; one of thefe was a young puppy. The laft 
dog that was bitten was of the Danifh breed, and was very 
large, though but two months old ; ke was bitten by feveral 
vipers, and that in feveral parts, and the application of the oil 
was not made till after an hour and half. The tumors on 
the bitten parts growing very large, there were fcarificitions 
made in them, and hot oil poured into them. The creature 
fhewed many figns of convulfions; his breath grew hard, his 
limbs failed him, he vomited, and purged, and, in fine, he died 
about eight-and-forty hours after the biting, notwithftanding 
this clofe application of the oil. 

From thefe experiments, there is little credit to be given to this 
boafted remedy. The pigeons which were bitten by vipers 
all died, notwithftanding all that could be done by it; the 
article of the pullets is not at all more favourable to it; fome 
having efcaped to which it was applied, and others died ; and 
of thofe which were bitten, and had no application made to 
them, fome alfo lived ; and the oil was found to produce no 
good eff.-ct in a great many others in the fame circumftanc.es. 
The turkey which lived with the application of the oil, we find 
could live alfo without it; and though fome dogs lived which 
were bathed with oil after the bite, fome alfo lived to which 
nothing was applied, and the oil, with all favourable circum- 
ftances, we fee, could not cure the Danifh dog : fo that, up- 
on the whole, if the oil be a remedy for the bite of a viper 
it is, at leaft, a doubtful one, and far from the infallible cure 
it was fuppofed to be. 

The great inftance of the man's being recovered who was 
bitten on purpofe to try the experiment, is far from proving 
the oil an infallible remedy, iince he had other remedies ad- 
miniftered to him, and there have been feveral inftancci of 
men being cured by thefe without the application of the oil. 
And it is to be obferved, that the bite of a viper is not al- 
ways certain death to a man, if he ufe no remedies at all but 
that many have recovered, notwithftanding that the fym- 
ptoms which afie£ted that perfon have appeared upon them. 
We fee very plainly by the before recited trials, that of feveral 
animals of the fame kind, bitten at the fame time by vipers 
lome have recovered, and others have died, and this 
equally when this fuppofed remedy was, or was not 
applied to them. And, in the fame manner, it may hap- 
pen to men, that of numbers who have been bitten, fome 
would recover, and others die, whether any means were ufed 
or not. Mcmoires Acad. Scienc. Par. 1737. See the article 
Poison. 
Oil of fajfafras. Many of the vegetable Is obtained by diftil- 
lation, will be found, under certain circumftances, to approach 
to camphor. The oil of thyme may be cryftallized, accord- 
to a procefs of Mr. Newman's, who calls it, in that, camphor a 
thymi. Phil. Tranf. N^ 479. p. 379. 

The oil of faffafras is peculiarly liable to cryftallization in 
certain circumftances, and that into the molt beautiful forms. 
Mr. Maud gives an account of a quantity of this oil, which 
having flood expofed to the air in a very frofty nicht in an 
open vefl'el, was in the morning found changed three parts in 
four of it into very beautiful and large cryftals : they were 
of an hexagonal form, very tranfparent, and of three or four 
inches in length, and half an inch in thicknefs. Thefe cryftals 
fubfided in witer, and were ii-.diffoluble in it ; they were 
readily inflammable at the fire, and were reduced by heat 
to their priftine fluid ftate : hence it is evident that they 
ftill retain the natural qualirie; of an oil, though they appear 
under fo very different a modification of their parts. What 
is moil remarkable in this change, is, the metamorphofis of 
a fluid to a folid body, of fo determinate and regular a fi- 
gure, and that thefe cryftals fhould be perfectly clear and 
colourlefs, though the liquor from which they froze, was 
of a yellowifh colour, not unlike that of Madeira wine. 
This feem- to afford a new inftance of cryftallization, which 
is generally accounted for by the particles of a fluid, or thofe 
of any other body fufpended in a fluid, being brought nearer 
by cold, and, at length, coming within the fphc-re of each 
other's attraction, unite together into an immediate comaS. 
This oil being a very heavy fluid, much heavier than water, is 
the more likely thus to unite, as its parts are nearer together. 
This may be a hint to the curious to difcover wherein confifts 
the difference of folidity and fluidity ; and it likewife fhews 
K k how 
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how much the colour of bodies depends upon the mechani- 
cal fituation of their parts. 

Oil of flone. In the manufacture of the Cliinefe porcelain, 
they ufe a liquid matter of a white colour, which they cull 
by this name, on which their great myftery of finifhing 
their work depends \ yet this has been lefs enquired into by 
the imitators of that ware in Europe, than many other ar- 
ticles of lefs confequence. The ftone of which this oil is 
made, is of the fame degree of hardnefs with that which the 
petunfe is prepared of. They procure it from quarries, and 
chufe fuch as is of a good white colour, and has many dark 
green fpots in it. 

Thefe fpots are of the colour of the leaves of cyprefs. 
Sometimes a ftone is chofen which has a brown ground, 
variegated with fpots and blotches of a reddifti colour. 
They firft carefully wafti this ftone; then laying it in 
a clean place, they break it to pieces with iron inftru- 
ments, and afterwards grind thefe to a perfectly fine, 
and impalpable powder, by rubbing them in large mortars, 
with peftles of ftone faced with iron, and turned either 
by the labourers, or by water. When the whole is thus 
reduced to a fine powder, they throw it into a veflel of 
water, and ftirring it brifldy about, they let the coarfer part 
fubfide to the bottom, and there fwims a fine thick matter 
like cream, for two or three inches depth, on the furface. 
This they carefully fcum off, and putting it into another 
veffel of clear water, they let it throw down any coarfe 
matter it may yet contain ; and, finally, taking off the thick 
furface again, they mix this with fome frefti water in an- 
other veflel, and leave it to fubfide ; then pouring off the 
clear water, they take out the remainder at the bottom of 
the veflel, which is perfectly fine, • and refembles a thick 
cream. To every hundred pounds of this, they add one 
pound of a fubftance of the .nature of which we are 
not yet perfectly informed. It is faid to be a mineral re- 
fembling alum. They calcine this firft, and then beat it 
to a fine powder, and this being added to the cream, or 
oil, as it is called, fervrfs to keep it always in the fame li- 
quid ftate. This fubftance, when finifhed in this manner, 
has very little title to the name of an oil} it Js rather a 

■ ■■ varnifh, and is always ufed in mixture with another var- 
nish* which is called at this time fern oil, and ufed to be 

. called lime oil; it is prepared in the fame manner with 
the other after burning, See Ffrn-o//. 

Oil of vitriol. See the article Vitriol; 

Oil oftvax. See the article Wax. 

O i l bladders, in plants. — It is a difcovcry, partly of Mr.Tour- 
nefort, and partly of Mr. Geoffroy, that the effential cih of all 
plants are contained in their perfect and pure ftate, in the 
plants themfelves, while growing ; they have, in different ve- 
getables, different parts afligned for their reception ; in fome 
the flower ; in others, the flower cup only, as in rofemary, and 
the like ; in others the bark; in fome, the parenchyma of the 
root ; and in others, the wood. 

Wherever they are lodged, they are always contained 
in thefe vcficles, or capfules, which require only to be 
broken, or burft open, in order to fct them loofe; this is ef- 
fected by the boiling water in the common diftillations, and 
the natural fubtilty and lightnefs of the oil then makes it ea- 
fily rife in vapour, and its oleaginous quality rendering it in- 
capable of mixing with the water, it fwims at the top, and is 
eafily feparated. 

Thefe veftcles are moft ufually placed in, or about, the flower, 
and it is in many plants a very eafy matter to trace them to 
their feveral places of principal refidence. Mr. Tournefort 
has obferved that thefe oil bladders in the fraxinella taking their 
origin at the root, thence afcended to the fruit or covering 
of the feeds. This plant has a very remarkable variety in its 
oil in the different parts. The flower is fweet-fcented; the 
veficles placed along the ftalk contain a very fliarp and acrid 
oil, fomewhat refembling the effence of lemons, wnen kept a 
long time. The leaves have fcarce any fenfible odour, but 
the root has a fcent peculiar to itfelf, and different from that 
of all the reft of the plant. Geoffrey, ap. Memoires Acad, 
Paris 1 7 2 1 . 

The effential oil of cinnamon has alfo a difference of the 
fame kind, which is owing to the different fluid contained in 
the veficles in different parts ; the bark of the root yields an 
oil, which, after keeping fome time, always yields a pure and 
genuine camphor; whereas the oil of the bark from other 
parts of the tree has nothing of this property. 
It is alfo eafy toobfervc, that the capfules of certain fruits have 
more odour than the fruits themfelves. The coat which co- 
vers the piftachia nut, contains much more effential oil than 
it? kernel ; and the bark which furrounds the amomum, and 
cardamoms, has much more finell than the kernel of the feed. 
The firil bark of the nutmeg is well known to have a more 
fragrant fmell than the nutmeg itfelf. being the mace ; yet 
there is, within this, another covering of that fruit, which has 
no fcent at all. 

Moft of the feeds of the umbelliferous plants, which ufually 
pafs for aromatics of the firft and moft eminent kind, have, 
in reality, no fine 11 at all hi themfelves ; the oil bladders which 



yield their virtues being placed in their outer covering, the 
kernel within the feed ufually containing a fat oil of the olive 
or almond kind, and wholly different from the effential. The 
oil of anifeed made by expreffion is fluid, of a green co- 
lour, and of a fatty nature, but is highly fcented with the 
oil which it has taken with it from the covering ; on the con- 
trary, the effential oil procured from the fame feed by diftil- 
lation, is thin, not fatty, of a much more clear and penetrat- 
ing fcent, of a pale colour, with no admixture of greennefs, 
and readily concretes into a mafs like butter on external cold. 
In coriander feed, the kernel carefully feparated from its mem- 
branes has no fmell, and contains only a fatty, oil, like that of 
the olive, while the veficles are all ranged in the rind, and 
therefore in that alone is the aromatic fmell. Thefe veficles 
in the flrin of fruits are the occafion of the fweet flavour of 
many ; as of the ftrawberry, rafpberry, and the like ; in thefe 
they are too fmall to be diftinguifiiable, while, in the thicker 
rinds of the orange and lemon kind they are eafily difcerned, 
and, on the leaft prefliire, burft, and throw out their contents, 
which make what we call the ze/l, and which is feparated in 
this manner in greateft quantity in hot countries, and where 
there are plenty of the fruit, is preferved under the name of 
bcrgam-4, and other effences of a like kind. 
There is, however, no fubject in the vegetable world in which 
thefe veficles are more plainly perceived than in the berries of 
the juniper, a fruit very well known, aud in conftant ufe with 
us. Thefe berries are at firft green, afterwards of a reddifh 
brown, and finally black, and they are two years in coming to 
maturity. The berry is formed at the top, in the manner of 
a bud of the rofe, or piony, which is juft ready to open ; and 
it fbmetirnes does open into four or five parts, according to 
the number of feeds it contains. It contains, befide thefe* an 
acrid, a fweet, and an aromatic juice, which leaves a fcnnble 
bitternefs behind it in the mouth. 

In order to account for thefe fo different taftes in the' fame 
fruit, Mr. Geoffroy attributes its acrid quality to tie fkin, or 
hulk, and in fome berries, indeed, to the unripenefs of the 
whole, for want of a due heat of the weather ; the fweet talte 
is from the juice of the fruits which is properly a faccharinc 
or mellcous liquor, and the aromatic flavour is wholly owino- 
to the oil which is lodged in the veficles expanded over the 
whole inner fubftance of the fruit. Thefe fubftances are in- 
deed fo detcrminately marked in the berry, that it is pofliblc to 
fcparate them ; but thefe are not all the differences of tafte 
and matter in this little fruit, every kernel of which has in it 
five or fix veficles, lodged each in a peculiar, and appropriated 
cavity, in the external part of the feed. Thefe are eafily fepa- 
rated from the reft of the fruit, and, when that is dry, are 
found to contain an abfolute refin ; they are of a dufky co- 
lour, and each drop of refin in them is of an oval figure, 
and is very bitter to the tafte ; hence therefore is the remark- 
able bitternefs that affects the mouth, when the berry is tho- 
roughly broken by the teeth. 

The knowledge of this may be of great ufe to the apothecary 
in his medicinal preparations of juniper berries of feveral 
kinds. When he wants only the extract, which is the mel- 
leous juice of the berries alone, they ought not to be ftamped 
or bruifed, to diflodge this refin, which has no bufinef's there, 
but ibould be only boiled, and the decoction infpiffated. But 
when the effential oil is required, the whole berry muft be 
bruifed, and that in a thorough manner, that all its kernels 
be broken. The cells, or veficles of oil, now indurated into 
a refin, burft open, and the whole difperfed in fuch a manner 
that water may affect it. Memoires Acad. Par. 1 721, 
In order to difcover what are the parts of a plant in which 
the ejj'ential oil moft abounds, it will be proper to examine 
what part yields the moft fmell ; and this will be found diffe- 
rent in different plants. In fome the feat of odour occupies 
the whole body of the flower; in others only fome particular 
part of the flower has it, and in fome ; it is principally lodged 
in the covering ; and in fome it is difperfed evtry way, thro* 
the body of the fruit. In fome inftances it is found lodged 
in other parts of the plant, and fometimes it is equally ftron£ 
in every part of it. 

This principle of the effential cils varies alfo not only in re- 
gard to the place where it refides, but in the different fcent? 
it yields in different places ; or in the fame parts of the 
plant in different feafons. Thus the leaves, ftalks, and roots 
of the violet have no fmell, while the flowers have a great 
deal. All parts of the jafmine tree are without fcent in like 
manner, except the flowers, which arc very fweet. And the 
cafe is the fame in the tuberofe, the jonquillc, &c. in all thefe 
plants the efhi ial oil is very volatile, and in very little quan- 
tity ; their refervoirs are fo obfeure, that we cannot find the 
leaft tr.ice of them; and, inftead of an effential oil, all that 
can be obtained from them by diiHILition, is a fweet-fcented 
water, and even this lofes its fmell in a very little time. Of 
this foit alfo are the flowers of the lime tree, the lilly, and 
the clove julyflower; in thefe there is no part fcented but the 
extremities of the flowers, and then not till they are tho- 
roughly opened ; and, for this rcafou, if we would obtain a 
fweet fcented water from thefe, we are to uCc no part bur 
the flower, and that not til! perfectly expanded on the ex, 
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tremtties of the petals ; and, with all the caution that can be 
feken, the water diftilled from thefe will have but very little 
fmell, if the feafon chance to prove rainy. 
This is not the cafe in the wallnuttree flowers ; thefe contain 
a large quantity of effential oil, and, confequently give a very 
iWg-fcented water ; but this water very often vanes from 
the fmell of the flower, acquiring in the delation the fmell 
of the bitter almond : the reafon of this is, that the embryo 
fruit ts contained in the flowers, and it is that which is the 
principal fource of the oil, and the oil it yields is wholly ana- 
logous to the fruit of the bitter almond. 

Peach bloflbms afford a very fweet-fcented water, and their 
young leaves have a fmell like that of bitter almonds, and in 
general the fame obfervation may be extended to all thofe 
plants which have bitter kernels in the fruit. It is obfervable, 
that among the radiated flowers, fuch as that of colts foot, and 
the like, the flower itfelf has little or no fmell, but whatever 
fcent we perceive in it, arifes from the cup, whole fcales, or 
constituent leaves, have either a velvety down, or a feries of 
veficles which contain all the effential oil, and, confequently, all 
the odour. When flowers of this kind are to be diftilled for 
their oil, they muff, therefore, be ufed before they are blown 
open, as the veficles are then in their fineft ftatc. Thefe ve- 
ficles are fo large and numerous in hot feafons, in the cup of 
the marygold, the fun-flower, and fome .other fuch plants, 
that they are eafily diftinguifhed by the naked eye. 
Balm has very little effential oil, and if it be not chofen for di- 
stillation in a very favourable time, its water will have fcarce 
any fcent at all. The moft favourable time is, when the plant 
is fulleft of veficles, and that ufually is when it is about fix or 
eMit inches high ; its leaves appearing fomewhat reddifh, and 
being but of about half the bignefs they are to grow to. This 
obfervation extends alfo to moft of the plants of the fame 
clafs, nay even to the woody ones, except that they are more 
aromatic ; that is, that they contain a number of veficles of 
an" odorous refin, which is wholly owing to the clofer and 
firmer texture of the wood. 

Sage, while young, when its {talks are not yet grown woody, 
is all over odorous, even its ftalks, as well as every other part, 
being full of thefe veficles of fweet-fcented matter, which 
may be expreffed on preffing them. When the effential oil of 
fege is to be drawn, the plant is always to be chofen in this 
ftate, and the more woody ones which have flood through 
a whole feafon, are always found to have loft the greateft 
part of their odour in diftillation. The woody part of this 
plant has no fmell ; the outer bark, indeed, has fome fcent, 
but that very little. 

The flowers of rofemary, fage, and lavender, and others of 
the fame kind, though in the whole they yield a very 
fweet fcent, yet the aromatic eifence is npt lodged in them 
where it might moft naturally be fuppofed ; that is, in the 
petals, for if we p ill thefe clean out of the cup, as in the 
violet and clove we ought to do, the feparated petals have 
very little fmell, and that little is not effential to the pe- 
tals, but is wholly owing to the breaking of fome of the 
veficles which are placed in the furrows of the cup, in 
which all the fmell is contained, and which, being burft in 
the violently drawing away the flower, leave a little of their 
contents on it. Indeed, if thefe cups are obferved with a 
microfcope, or, but attentively, by the naked eye, they will 
all be found full of fmall bladders, which contain a pure 
effential oil, of a very high and aromatic fcent. 
Thyme and lavender mould either have their tops cut off, 
and thofe diftilled immediately, or elfe they mould be gent- 
ly dried, and both flowers, tops, and young leaves, be di- 
ftilled, fince thofe are endued with a very aromatic fcent 
at their firft mooting. 

Among the trees, very many have fweet-fcented leaves and 
flowers, while the wood has not the leaft odour ; to draw the 
oil from thefe the young {hoots are to be taken, fince the vefi- 
cles which contain the effential oil are all lodged in thefe, and 
are at this time in their belt ftate, the heat of the fun exhale- 
ing afterwards their moft volatile parts. Even the young wood 
of thefe {hoots is capable of affording fome oil, fince in it, thefe 
veficles are placed between the outer and the inner bark, but 
thefe are all perfectly deftroyed before the wood hardens ; this 
is the cafe in the orange tree, the myrtle, the bay, favin, and 
the hke. 

It is to be obferved in the fweet-fcented woods, that the place 
where the refin is collected in greateft quantities, is in the 
knots from which young branches are to rife; this is very 
eafily obfervable in the firs and juniper. This is not, how- 
ever, the cafe in all the refinous woods ; for fome of thefe 
abound fo in refin, that their feveral woody beds, or layers, 
are all connected to one another by beds of refin ; as is 
the cafe in guatacum, in the calambac wood, and that of 
aloes. And this is more peculiarly remarkable in the laft ; for 
in the fineft wood of this kind lent from the Eaft-Indies, 
the woody parts are ftript away, and only thefe refinous 
beds arc left remaining ; and, confequently, while the coarfer 
and cheaper forts burn like our woods to a charcoal, this 
precious kind melts upon the fire like a true refin, and is 
the riiidl-fceuted fubftance imaginable. 



In all the refinous woods, the young fnoots of the tree are 
to be preferred for the extraction of the effential oil This 
is well known to thofe who traffick largely in this way : 
And even the liquid balfams, of which enouo-h cannot be 
obtained by incifion, may be thus procured : they boil 
the tops of the branches, and the young fhootsj in wa- 
ter, and collect from the furface of that liquor, the fluid 
balfam which the boiling has feparated from the moots, and 
which cannot mix with it. 

Befide the parts of trees, and plants, already mentioned,, as 
containing their effential tib, it is to be obferved that nature 
has enveloped the young eyes, or budo, with numerous cover- 
ings, thick fpread with the fame refinous matter, the ufe of 
which is to defend them from the injuries of the air, and 
from the feverities in particular of the winter. Some of thefe 
are filled with a foft and fine cottony down which enclofes 
both the young leaves, and young flowers, as is the cafe in 
the horfe chefnut; thefe are all externally covered with a 
number of thick and ftrong fcales, laid clofely one over an- 
other, and cemented down, as it were, with this re inous 
matter. Thefe make a covering which Ipirit of wine eafily 
bieaks open, by diflblving the refin, but which water cannot 
affect, and which, therefore, is impenetrable to rains. This re- 
fin has its particular refervoirs alfo in the bark of the tree into' 
which itrifes with the fap. The young buds, or eyes, in the 
black poplar are of the fame kind ; they have the fame downy 
fubftance for their lodgment, and the fame natural balfam, 
as it may well be called from its fweet fcent, for their de- 
fence.. When the leaves of this tree grow larger, thefe fcales 
fall off, and the leaves have then no more fmell. The refin* 
or balfam, mixing itfelf with the fap which ftill remains 
fomewhat aromatic. 

It is not only the ftalksj the cups, and the fcaly eyes of 
plants, which contain their effential oils ; for even the 
aromatic roots are riot without their {hare of it. Rhu- 
barb is no aromatic rootj and yet the afliftance of glalTes 
will fhew many lucid fpecks in it, which are truly fmall 
parcels of refin ; and the florentine iris, and calamus aro- 
maticus, contain great numbers of fuch lucid fpecks, or 
parcels of pure refin. 

The ftalk of angelica lias a very aromatic fmell, and the 
feeds have a very different one; the root alfo is very, aro- 
matic, its parenchyma being all filled with the veficles which 
contain the baifamic eflence. The plant of the elecampane 
has fcarce any fmell, while the root is very aromatic, al- 
moft all the veficles of balfam being contained there. The 
feat of thefe refinous, or oily particles, is ufually the whole 
parenchymatous fubftance of the root, efpecialty in thofe 
roots which have no woody fubftance in the middle ; fuch 
as rhubarb, and the like; and thofe which have woody 
matter in their middle, contain this aromatic fubftance in 
their bark ; fuch are the roots of fraxinella, and the like* 
of which we therefore ufe in medicine, only the outer 
bark. 

Thus we have traced the feveral refervoirs of the effential oils 
in plants, and, as for the manner of feparating them from the 
fubjefts, it has been delivered above. See Effential Oil. 

Oil dregs* See the article Dregs. 

OISEAU, in conchyliology, the name of a peculiar fpecies of 
oifter, of fo remarkable a figure, that it reprefents a bird with 
its wings expanded, and has a fmall protuberance at the hinge, 
reprefenting a head, and a long procefs at the oppofite end, 
which very well reprefents a tail. It is of a dufky reddifh co- 
lour on the outfide, and of a fine pearly hue within. When 
the outfide of this fhcli is taken off, and it is nicely coloured, 
by cutting it down to a proper depth in every part, it is of a 
fine reddifh yellow, and is the aurora {hell of collectors. 

OISTER, in zoology. See Oyster. 

OKE, an Egyptian weight, confuting of three rotolos, each of 
twelve ounces, at twelve drachms to the ounce, and fix'teen 
carrats to the drachm. Pocock's Egypt, p. 178. 

OKELA'S, in ./Egypt, and fome other of the Eaftern countries, 
are a fort of indifferent buildings round a court, and common I v 
appropriated to the merchants of fome particular country with 
their goods ; as at Cairo, there is one for the merchants of 
Nubia, and the black flaves, and other goods they bring with 
them; and another for white flaves from Georgia. Pocock's 
Egypt, Vol. 1. p. 37. 

OK.ER, in natural hiftory. See Ochre. 

OLD (Cycl.) — Ohn-works, in mining, are fuch that are either 
fallen in, or ftand unwrought. Houghton $ compleat Miner, in 
the Explanation of the Terms. 

OLDENLANDIA, in the Linnaean fyftem of botany, the 
name of a genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe: 
The cup is a perianth i urn divided into four pointed fegments, 
which are inferted on the germen of the piftil, and re- 
main when the fluwer is fallen. The flower is compofed of 
four petals of an oval figure, fpread wide open, and twice as 
long as the fegments of the cup The ftamina are four Am- 
ple filaments. The anthers are fmall. The germen of the 
piftil is roundifh, and placed below the receptacle of the 
flower. 1 he ftyle is fimple, and of the length of the fta- 
mina. the ftigma has a rim round it. i he fruit is a 
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globofe fkinny capfule, compofed of two cells, each contain- 
ing a number of fmall feeds. Liimai Gen. Plant, p. 49. 

OLEA, -Us. See the article Oil. 

Olea, the oBve tree, in the Linmean fyftem of botany, makes 
a feparate genus of plants, the character of which is, that they 
have a perianthium compofed of one fingle leaf, fmall, and 
tubular ; indented at the extremity into four divifions, placed 
erect, and falling with the flower. Tbe flower is compofed 
of one fingle petal, which is a cylindraceous tube, of the 
fame length with the perianthium; its margin equal, but di- 
vided into four fegments, each of them fomething indented 
in the middle. The ftamina are two filaments, fhort, pointed, 
placed oppofite to one another, and terminated by erect an- 
thers. The piftil is compofed of a roundifh germen, 
with a fingle ftylus, which is very fhort, and terminated 
by a thick iligma, which is bifid, and has fringed ed<»es. 
T. he fruit is fmooth, and fomewhat oval, having but one 
cell, and containing for its feed, one longifh, oval, fcabrous, 
and ftriated nut. formal Gen. Plant, p. 2. 
The characters of this genus, according to Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe : the flower is of one leaf, and of the funnel-fafhioned 
kind, and ufually divided into four fegments at the edges. 
The piftil arifes from the cup, and is fixed, in the manner 
of a nail, into the hinder part of the flower. This finally 
becomes a foft and juicy fruit, of an oval figure, containing 
an oblong ftone, in which there is a kernel of the fame 
fhape. 

The fpecies of olive enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are thefe ; 
r. The largc-fruitcd olive. 2. The olive with fmaller ob- 
long fruit. 3. The o'he with oblong, black im- green fruit. 
4. The white fruited olive. 5. The olive with final], round- 
ifh fruit 6. '1 he o'ive with larger, oblong, fruit. 7. The 
large-fruited olive, with a very thick pulp. 8. The great 
clive, with oblong, and angular, almond-ihaped fruit. 9. The 
dive with oblong fruit, of the fhape of the cornel-berry. 
10. The great, round-iruited olive. 11. The green, rnid- 
dle-fized, round-fruited, olive. 12. The early, middle-fized, 
round fruited olive. 1 % The cluttered, fmall-fruited, round 
olive. 14. The fmall- fruited, blackifh-red, round olive. 15. 
The fmall, round olive, with fruit variegated with black and 
red. 16. The fmall, Lucca olive, with fweet-fcented fruit. 

17. The wild olive tree, wit!) hard leaves, hairy underneath. 

18. The Spanifh wild olive, with hard leaves, hairy under- 
neath, and with obtufe, pointed fruit. To urn. Inft. p. 599. 

Olea is alfo the name of a ftone defcribed by Ludovicus 
Dulcis, and fome other fuch authors, who attribute great vir- 
tues to it, and fay it was variegated with feveral colours, as 
yellow, black, white, green, &c. It feems to have been fome 
one of the common agates, to which their ignorance had 
prompted them to give a new name 

Olea Bohemtca, in botany, a name by which fome authors have 
called the %i%ypha or zlzyphus, the wiid jujube tree. /. Eau- 
hin, Vol. 1. p. ?j. 

OLEANDER, in botany. SeeNtiucN. 

OLEARIA, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of round- 
mouthed fea fnail, or cochlea (maris. It is of a very lar^e fize, 
capable of holding two quarts, and had its name olearia from 
its being antiently uled in families, as the veftcl in which they 
kept oil. 

OLEASTER, in the materia medica, the name of the fallow 
thorn, or fea bw. ktborn, the rhumno'uks jaiicis folio of botanical 
authors, Dale, Pharm. p. 282. 

OLEUM, oil. See the article Oil. 

Oleum med'uam, in the writings of the anticnts, a name given 
to a famous oil which had a quality of burning under wa- 
ter, in fpite of all that could be done to quench it. It 
was called MedUuni, becaufe of its being produced among 
the Medes, and fome have called it oleum Medea, becaufe 
it was fuppofed to be that fub;lance with which Meda?a 
anointed the crown of her rival. Ammianus Marcellinus 
tells us, that if an arrow was anointed with this oil, and 
fhot out of a bow againft any inflammable fubftance, the 
whole immediately took fire, and, if anv one attempted to 
quench the flames by water, they only burnt the more 
fiercely for it. The venenum Pharicum of Nicander is fup- 
pofed to be the fame thing with this oil, and to have been 
fo called from Pharai, a town, not the name of a man, 
whom fome imagine the inventor ot it. Pharai is a town 
in Crete mentioned by Stephanus, and we find by the an- 
tients, that this poifon was fbmetimes had from Crete. Ni- 
cander and Procopius are of the number of thofe who 
mention the violent and terrible effects of the oleum Medea 
•and all that they hy is equally applicable to the deum Me- 
dicum of others; fo that thev leem the fame liquor. Some 
tell us of a plant that produces this oil, but Pliny fays that 
it was a liquid mineral bitumen, of the nature of naphtha, 
which is very probable ; for fome of thefe mineral oils are 
the molt inflammable of any Jubilances that we are ac- 
quainted with. Babylon is celebrated by many authors as 
the country which produced this terrible liquor, and all a- 
gree that Babylon is a place where naphtha is more com- 
mon than in any other part of the world. Strabo tells us, 
that there is a white kind common there, as well as the 
foul or black fort. This white one may probably be the 
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fame with the oleum Midicum, and oleum Medex; but then 
it is to be obferved, that the virtues attributed to it are 
too far exaggerated, as is very common with the antients in 
their accounts of ftrange things. 

Oleum Medea, a name given by the antients to the mineral 
fluid, more generally known by that ai naphtha. See Oleum 
Mattcmn, fupr. and Naphtha. 

Oleum vitri antimonii, in medicine, a name given bv Bafil 
Valentine, and others, to a famous preparation of antimony 
which they keep as a fecret, or, at leaif, declare in fuch 
terms as are unintelligible, and boaft of, as the univerfa! 
medicine. The learned Kerkring has given the procefs for 
making this red oil of the glafs of antimony, but that in 
fo enigmatical a manner, that lie feems himfelf not to especi- 
ally body to underftand him ; and only fays, in his own julli- 
fication, that he has given it in plainer terms than any bodv 
had done before him. The author relates many wonderful 
things of this diaphoretic oi', on his own experience ; parti- 
cularly, the curing a confirmed dropfy, bv throwing off the 
water by fwcat; fo that the patient, in a manner, (warn in 
it, and the drops run through the bed, in all parts, to the 
floor. It were well if we could underftand the procefs. Kerk- 
ring on Bafil. Valcnt. 

OLIGACTIS, in natural hiftory, a name given bv Linkius, 
and others, to a genus of flar fifh, confiding of thofe which 
have fewer than five rays. 

OLIGAEDRA, in natural hiftory, the name of a g-nus of 
cryftals. See Crystal. 

The word is derived from the Greek >>*/*., a few, and » e *, 
a plane, or fide; and expreffes a cryftal which is cqmpofedof 
only a few planes. 

The bodies of this clafs are cryftals of the impcrfca kind 
being compofed of columns affixed irregularly to fome folid 
body at one end, and, at the other, terminated by a pyramid ; 
but the column and pyramid being both pentangular, the 
whole confifts only often planes, not, as the common kind, 
of twelve. See Tab. of Eoff.ls, Clafs 3. 

Of this genus there arc only three known fpecies. 1. A 
whitifh one, with a fhort pyramid, found principally in Ger- 
many, and fomctimes brought over to us, among parcels of 
common cryflal. 2. A bright and colourlefs one, with a lon- 
ger pyramid.^ This is found in Germany, and in fome parts of 
England, as in the tin mines of Cornwal, and on Mendip hills. 
And, 3 . A brown one, with a fcabrous cruft. This is pro- 
duced only in the Eaft Indies, and is well known by our lapi- 
daries by its rough coat, and is efteemed the fineft of all 
brown crvftals. Hill's Hift. of Fofli p. 184. 

OLIGOTROPHEROS, among the Greeks, a name given to 
the finer fort of bread made of the fineft flower. They called 
it by this name becaufe of the little fhare of nourifhment it 
conveyed ; and, by way of diftinction from it, called the brown 
bread pclytrophercs, or much nourifhing. 

OLIVARIA corpora, a name given by fome anatomical writers 
to two oblong pro efies of the medulla oblongata, thus called 
from their rcfcmbling an olive in fhape. 

OLIVE, elect, in botany. See Olea. 

Ol.iw.-oil. See Oil of o'.ivts. 

Or, 1 vx-gum. See the article Gum. 

OLOC, in natural hiftory, a name given by the people of the 
Philippine iflands, to their quail. It is like ours in all refpccK 
but much fmaller. 

OLOCENTROS, in natural hiftory, a name given by the 
old Greeks to a fmall animal of the fpider kind, whofe 
bite was accounted mortal. It is the fame with the foli- 
puga, fo called from its flinging, or biting moft violently, 
in places, or feafons, where the fun had the moft power, 
as Africa, &c. The name flifuga was a corrupt way of 
writing that word, and this feems alfo a falfe way of writ- 
ing the word hetioeentns, which fignifies the fame as fili- 
puga. SeeHELIOCENTROS. 

OVAL1DIA, in botany, a name given by fome authors to 
chameemile. Ger. Emac. Ind, 2. 

OLY, a word tiled by fome chemical writers to exprels the 
oily part of metals, fcen, in fome circumftances, fwiminc 
upon the furface of their folutions 

OLYRA, a name given by many botanical writers to the 
fpicit ro n, the zea, and tritieum amyl&um, or Jlarch c.m of 
other authors. This is a fort of grain cultivated in many- 
parts of Germany. It comes to a ripenefs toward the lat- 
ter end of autumn, and is ufed for the common food of 
the poorer fort of people. It is like the fpelt wheat, but 
is fomewhat Icfs nutritive. Vid. Da r, Pharmac. 

OMAGRA, a name given by fome medical writers to the 
gcut, when feated in the articulation of the humerus with 
the fcapula. 

OMBRIA. Seethe articles Brontia, and Ceraunia. 

OMBROMETER, a machine to meafure the quantity of 
rain that falls. We have the defenption and figure of one 
in Phil.Tranf. N° 473. p. .2. It confifts of a tin funnel, 
whofe furface is an inch fquare, a flat board, and a glafs 
tube fet into the middle of it in a groove. The rile of 
the water in the tube, whofe capacity, at different times, 
muft be meafurcd, and marked, fticws the quantity of rain 
that has fallen. 

4 OMELYSIS, 
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OMELYSTS, a word ufed by Hippocrates, and others of 
the antients, to exprefs the meal of barley, crude, or not 
parched. It is recommended, when reduced to the form of a 
pultice, by boiling in wine and oil, for curing all tumors of 
the tonfils. It is a!fo recommended, mixt m water, to be 
drank in haemorrhages of the uterus. ^ Authors of later date 
have made the word amelyfis ftand for all forts of meal, or 
flower, and fpme for an equal mixture of the meal of barley, 
linfeed, and fenugreek feed, in equal quantities ; a medicine 
ul'ed forhorfes. And Ccelius Aurelianus ufes it frequently for 
a cataplafm made cither of meal, or bread and water. 

OMENTA, a word ufed by fome anatomical writers to exprefs 
the membranes of the brain. 

OMENTUM (C)d.) — Falling down of the Omentum. On 
lar^e wounds of the abdomen, the omsntum will frequently 
protrude itfelf through the wound, either alone, or with fome 
portion of the inteftines. When this is the cafe, the firft bu- 
finefs is to enquire whether the protruded part prefer ves its 
heat, moifture, and natural colour : if it is not found faulty in 
any of thefe circumftances, it muft be gently returned, but 
when the ftraitneis of the wound forbids this, the protruded 
part muft be taken off clofe to the wound, and the wound 
healed according to the common form. The cmentum in this 
cafe will adhere to the internal part of the wound, without 
bringing on any diforder, or inconvenience to the patient. 
£Jut where the inteftines fall out at the fame time, the amen- 
tum is to be fomented by an aififtant with warm milk and wa- 
ter, till the inteftines are returned. 

If any part of the protruded omentum be cold, dry, livid, putrid, 
or corrupted, the mortified part muft be entirely cut off be- 
fore the reft is returned, left the neighbouring parts mould 
be brought into confent, which would inevitaby prove fatal to 
the patient. The corrupted part is to be taken off in this man- 
ner : pafs a waxed thread two or three times round the found 
part of the omentum y near the place where it is injured, and 
faften it with a knot, to prevent any haemorrhage from enfuin^ 
after the reduction of it ; when you have made a fecure liga- 
ture, take off the corrupted part with the knife, or fciffars, 
and return what is found, leaving, at leaft, the length of a 
foot of the ligature hanging out of the wound of the abdo- 
men, till it Hips off from the found part of the omentum. 
The wound muft be dreffed in the common way, the depend- 
ing part of it being kept open by a large tent : and, at every 
dreffing, the ligature muft be pulled a little gently forward, 
till it has, at length, entirely flipped off from the found part 
of the amentum. HeiJIers Surg. p. 66. 

OIvlER, in the Jcwiih, antiquity See Corus. 

OMNES, in the Italian mufie, a Latin term which we Fome- 
times find ufed for tutt'i y all, or' altogether. See Tutti. 

OMOPLATO HYOIMUS, a mufcle called alfo coracohyoi- 
daus, and onwhyoid^us. It is a very long and flender mufcle, 
much narrower than the fterno-hyoidaeus, and fituated ob- 
liquely on the fide of the neck, or throat, between the fca- 
pula, and the os hyoides ; it is a digraftic mufcle, being di- 
vided into two flcflry portions, joined endwife to a fhort, 
middle tendon. It is commonly fixed in the lower extremity 
to the fuperior cofta of the fcapula, between the fmall 
notch, j and the angle, and fometimes very near the 
angle, and, from thence, fome anatomifts have called it the 
co/hhyoidesus ; from thence it paffes over the coracoide apo- 
physis, adhering fometimes to it by a kind of aponeurofis, or 
membranous ligament; and, from this adhefion, the name 
wacohyaidxus was given it before its main infertion was dis- 
covered. It is alfo very often fixed to the clavicula by Iiga- 
mentary, or nefhy fibres, and fometimes inferted in the whole 
middle portion of that bone, being infcparably united with 
the Itcrno-hyoidaeus : having paft the clavicle, it is bent for- 
ward, and runs between the fterno-maftoidaeus, and internal 
jugular vein, the l'mall middle tendon being fituated in this 
place ; trom thence it runs up to its infertion in the inferior 
lateral part of the bafis of the os hyoides near the corner, and 
infertion of the fterno-hyoidaus, which it covers a little. 
IVinJJuh Anatomy, p. 255. 

OMPHACITIS, a name given bynaturalifts to a fmall fort of 
gall of the oak. 

OMPHACIUM. See Omphaciok, Cul. 

OMPHACOMELI, a fort of «w/madc of the juice of 
unripe grapes, ami honey. 

OMPHALODES, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
(he characters of which are thefe : the flower confiffs of one 
leaf, and is rotated, and divided into fegments at the ed»e 
1 he pifiil arifes from the cup, and is fixed, in the manner 
of a nail, into the middle of the flower, and afterwards 
changes into a fruit computed of four capfules, containing 
Hattilh feeds affixed to a placenta, which forms a quadrilateral 
pyramid. 

The fpecies of ompbal ' dts, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe : I. The Portugal o.rpbalodes, with leaves like thofe 
ot flax 2. The taller, Portugal ompbalodes, with hound's- 
tongue leaves 3 . The little, fpring, comfrey-leaved ompba- 
lodes, called by fome borrag.-comfrey, and creeping, dwarf 
comfrey Ttmm. Lift p . , 40 r *' J 

OMPHALOMANTIA, a word ufed by fome authors to ex- 
prefs a fort of divination pretended to by the midwives and 
Suppl. Vol. II. , J 
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old women, of telling how many more children a woman is 
to have, by examining the number of knots on the umbilical 
cord. 
OMPHALOTOMY, '<*»««**, the operation of cutting the 
navel-firing of new-born infants. See Umu ical, Cycl ■ 

OMPHALUS, (Cyel.) in natural hiftory, a term ufed by the 
antients to exprefs what they at other times called umblmculus 
in flones ; that is, a fmall round and prominent fpot, in the 
center of the flone. 

The zimkmpi), which was a kind of oculus beli found in the 
Euphrates, had ufually a blue prominent pupil, and this was 
called ompkahis, and umlmr.ulus, indifferently, and fo in other 
flones. The words have both the fame origin, and are ufed 
to exprefs its being like the button, or prominent piece, in the 
middle of a fhield, called by the Greeks omphalos, and by the 
Latins mnbi. See the articles Zmilampis, and Umbun- 
culus. 

OMPHAX, in the natural hiftory of the antients, the name 
they gave to a gem of the pellucid kind, and of a difajree- 
able greenifh colour, with a mixture of yellow. Pliny 
and fome other old writers, make this a kind of the aqua ma- 
rine, calling it the beryllus oUag'mns ; but the earlier writers ve- 
ry juftly determined it not to be of the beryll kind, but pro- 
perly a diflinfl fpecies of gem ; and, therefore, very properly 
called it by a peculiar geHerical name. Mil's Thcophraftus, 
p. 80. 

OMOPLATiE offavits, in anatomy, a name given by Spigelius, 
and others, to a mufcle called by W inflow tbe upper portion of 
tbe rbomboidalis, but by Albinus,'thc rhmntajbis minor. What 
Winllow calls the lower portion of the rhomboidalis, he 
calls the rhomboidsus major. 

ONAGER, in natural hiftory, the name given by authors to 
the Wild afs, a creature common in Syria, and fome o'.her 
places, and differing very little more from the common afs, 
than as creatures in their native wildnefs do from thofe of 
the fame fpecies kept in ftables, and brought up to he do- 
meftic animals. The fkin of this creature is very robuft, and 
durable, and makes the common chagrin leather ufed by our 
cafe-makers, &c. its furface being rough with fmall tubercles. 
Ray's Synop Quad. p. 63. 

ONAGRA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cba-' 
raflers of which are thefe: the flower is of the rofaceous kind, 
confifting of four leaves, difpofed into a circular form, and 
(landing on a cup ; from the upper part alfo of this cup, 
which is hollow, there arifes a pillil which finally becomes a 
cylindric fruit, which, when ripe, fplits open in four places, 
and is compofed of four cells, each containing a number of 
angular feeds, which are affixed to a placenta. 
The fpecies of onagra, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe : 1 . The broad-leaved, yellow-flowered, American tma- 
gra, called by authors the yellow, podded wil/ow-berb. 2. The 
broad leaved, American onagra, with paler, yellow flowers. 
3. The large-flowered, broad leaved, American onagra. 4. 
The fmall, narrow-leaved, Canada onagra. 5. The red- 
flalked, fmall-flowered, narrow r -leaved onagra. 6. The be- 
tony-leaved, American onagra, with rough fruit. 7. The 
American onagra, with large leaves, like thofe of arfmart, and 
with fmall yellow flowers. 8. The American onagra, with 
narrower, arfmart leaves, and large yellow flowers. 9. The. 
fhrubby, American onagra, with large yellow flowers, and 
leaves like the oleander. Tourti. inft. p. 302. 

ONAGRIUS lapis, a name by which fome call the afmiu 
See Asmiits/apis. 

ONCOS, Oy*s., in antiquity, was ufed to fignify an ornament 
for the head, peculiar to thofe who offered facrifice. Mem. 
Acad. Infcrip. Vol. 3. p. 1 34. 

ONDEGGIARE, in the Italian mufic, fignifies to return the 
hand beating time, not directly, but by degrees ; as onde;gi. 
are la niano, to keep it wavering in the air, or giving it two 
motions, before it is quite lifted up to end the bar, and thence 
to fall it to beat a firft, fecond, or third time, of that, or an- 
other meafure. 

ONEIRQGMOS, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs ve- 
nereal dreams. 

ONEIROPOLI, QntfemfM, in antiquity, perfons whofe bufinefs 
it was to make predictions from dreams. Potter, Archa;ol. 
T. 1. p 304. 

ONEIROSCOPI, Oyttfa&x/moi, in antiquity. See Oneiropoxt. 

ONION, eel a, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe: the flower is of the liliaceous 
kind, and compofed of fix leaves ; in the center of it there 
flands a pillil which finally becomes a roundifh fruit, divided 
into three cells, and containing roundifh feeds. To this it 
is to he added, that the flowers are placed in fpherical heads 
and that the leaves, as well as ftalks are tubular 
The fpecies of on'on enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe: 1. The common, red-flowered onion, with red co'ats to 
the root 2. The common, white-flowered onion, with 
white coats to the roots 3. The onion with a turbinated 
root. 4. The oblong- rooted omen.. 5. The fcallion onion. 
6. The Affile onion, or cib.ule. 7. The gte.it African fweet- 
rootcd tni-n. 8. The perennial, rufh leaved, fecrile en] n, 
9. The fine-leaved, Alpine, ttaxta onion. 10. The fmallef, 
Portugal inin, with capillaceous leaves, and purple flowers'. 
LI 1 1 . The 
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'I The fme-leav'd, bicomated onion, with dufky col'eur'd 
flowers. 12. The little rufh-leav'd, purple flowered onion 
13. The purple- flowerd, globular-headed, fine-leaved anion, 
Town. In ft. p. 382. 

Onions are much eaten, and it would be well if they were yet 
morefo; they attenuate tough humours, cleanfe the ftomach, 
and excite appetite, and in ibme degree promote the menfes. 
But they are apt to breed flatulencies, and, if" eaten too large- 
ly, to affect the head and difturb the fleep afterwards. An 
onion boiled to a perfect foftnefs, is recommended by many 
as a cataplafm for ripening peftilential buboes. A frefh cut 
onion rubbed on the part till it become red, and itch, is faid 
to be a cure fbrbaldnefs. A mixture of equal parts of juice 
of onions and fpirit of wine, is efteemed a cure for deafnefs, 
a few drops being put at times into the ears : An anion cut in 
two, and macerated an hour in the fame fpirit, is a good ap- 
plication for the hcad-ach. A cataplafm of roafted onions and 
butter is an excellent application for the piles. 
The three forts of onions propagated for the fake of their roots 
for winter ufe, are the Strafburg onion, the red Spanifli onion, 
and the white. Thefe are to be propagated by lowing their 
feeds in the latter end of February, in a dry, and fomewhat 
fandy foil, yet rich : in about a month's time the plants will 
appear, and, in a fortnight after that, they will be forward 
enough for hoeing, which muff, be done with a very fmall hoe, 
cutting up all the weeds, and leaving the onions two inches a- 
funder ; this fhould be done in a dry feafon, and the ground 
will then be clear of weeds for a month. At the end of this 
time, they mull be hoed again, and cut to three inches apart; 
and a month after this, to four inches, at which diftance they 
will thrive well, and grow very large. Toward the latter 
end of July, the onions will have arrived at their full growth, 
which is known by their leaves hanging down, and fnrivel- 
ing; and they muft at this time be pulled up* and fpread on 
a dry place, and turned every day, to prevent their ftriking frefh 
roots ; in a fortnight's time they will be dry enough to houfe, 
and fliould be wiped clean, and fpread thin in an upper loft, or 
garret. 

The differences between thefe fpecies are not effential, they 
often degenerating into one another; and even the large Por- 
tugal onion, after a few years, with us, will lofe itfeif fo far 
that no one would imagine it came of that race. Miller's 
Gardener's Diet. 
Welch Onions, a fort of onions propagated by gardener?, for the 
ufe of the table in fpring; they never make any bulb, and are 
therefore only to be eaten green in fallads. They are propa- 
gated by fowing their feeds toward the end of July in beds of 
a dry, but rich foil ; and in three weeks after fowing, they will 
appear above ground : they muft be kept carefully cleared 
from weeds. About October all their leaves die away, which 
has ocafioned fome to think the whole plantation loft, and to 
dig up the ground for fome other ufe ; but if they are fuffered 
■ to ftand, they will fhoot up again very ftrong in January, and 
from that time will grow very vigoroufly, and refift all wea- 
thers, and will be fit to draw for young cniam in March, and 
are extremely green and fine, and more valued at market at 
that feafon than any other kind ; but they are much ftrongcr 
than any other onions, and have very much of the tafte of gar- 
lick. I'd. ibid. 
OxiQN-Jhell, in natural hiftnry, a name given by authors to a 
rcculiar kind of oijicr, which is of a roundifh figure, and very 
thin, and tranfparcnt, and rcprefents very exactly a piece of 
the peel of an onion. SeeOsTREA. 
ONISCUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Atfueneus, and 
others of the Greek writers, to the accipenfer, or jlurgeon. See 

ACCIPENSER. 

On rsc us is alio the officinal name of the whiting. Dale, Pharm. 
p. 372. 

Onjscus, in zoology, is alfo a name ufed by fome to exprefs the 
common millepedes, called in Englifh wood lice, and jhvs. Jl- 
drov* dc Inf. p. 632. 

ONGBRYCHIS, cock 's-bead, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : the flower is of the 
papilionaceous kind, and its piftil finally becomes a fhort pod, 
ofacrefted form* and in fome fpecies echinatedj this contains 
a kidney fhaped feed. To this it is to be added, that the flow- 
ers grow in a denfe fpifce. 

The fpecies of ombrychis enumerated by Mr.Tonrnefort, are 
thefe: i. The great, vetch-leaved onobrychis, with bright 
red flowers, and an ecbinated fruit. 2. The great, vetch- 
leaved onobrychi;, with pale red flowers, and echinated fruit. 
3. The great, vetch-leaved onobrychis, with echinated fruit, 
and with white flowers. 4. The ftone onobrychis, with lone;, 
and narrow, vetch-like leaves. 5. The Ieffer onobrychh, with 
echinated fruit. 6. The Ieffer ombrychis, with a very large, 
and remarkably echinated fruit. Tcum. Inft. 

ONOCENTAL'R.US, a fabulous animal, fuppofed to be a com- 
pound of a man and an afs. ./Elian 3 fpeaks of onoemtaurs. It 
was half man, and half afs, as the centaur was half man, and 
ha!fhoife b . — [ a Lib. 7. cap. 9. b Cat/net, Diet. Bibl J 

GNOCROl ALUS, in zoology, the name of a very remarkable 

bird, commonly known among us by the name of the Pelican. 

- It isofthefize of a goofe, or larger ; and is of a greyifh 



wkite all over, except that the neck looks a little yellowifh, 
and the middles of the back feathers are blackifh. The bill is 
remarkably long, and hooked at the end, and has under it a 
lax membrane extended alfo to the throat, and makes a bag or 
fack capable of holding a very large quantity. Its feet are 
web'd, as in the duck, and goofe, all the toes being jo-ned by 
the membrane. There is one very lingular thing in this bird, 
which is, that its hones arefohd, containing no marrow, and 
are all pellucid. Ray's Ornithol. p. 246. 
ONOS, in ichthyography, ft name given by fome authors to the 
erglcfinw, or common haddock. IP'illughlys Hilt. Fife. p. tyo. 
See the article /EglefinuS. 
Onos is ufed by Athseneus, and many other of the Greek wri- 
ters, to the fifh which we call the hake, the ajeilus minor of 
authors ; called by Bellonius, Gefner, and fome others, the 
mcrlucius. 
ONYX, (Cyrf.) in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of the 
femipellucid gems; the characters of which arcj that they 
have varioufly coloured zones, but none of red, thefe mak- 
ing them fardonyxes; and that they are formed of chryftal 
debafed, but by a very fmall admixture of earth, and com- 
posed either of a number of flat plates, or of a (cries of coats 
made by incruftation round a central nucleus; the different 
coloured ones being covered with a coat of the bafis or com- 
mon matter of the ftone, and feparatcd from one another by, 
and alternately variegated with, thin veins of that matter, in 
form of other zones. 

As there have been many difputes about what were properly 
the gems of the anticnts, the cnyv has not been iefs per- 
plexed than the reft. The characters here afiigned them 
will diftinguifh them, however, from all other ftones; and 
will not let the careful obferver eafily be deceived, when 
he fees a ftone in its rough and native ftate ; but they will not 
fo well ferve the lefs nice enquirer from being impofed upon 
in purchafing onyxes when cut and wrought. Our lapidaries 
feem to have had a defign of banifhing the diftinctions of 
the agate and onyx out of the world ; for as the zones are the 
moil obvious character of the onyx, they have found an eafy 
way to make pieces cut properly out of maffes of agates re- 
femble them. Agates, though never plated or formed of 
regular zones, are frequently veined in ftrait narrow lines, and 
a piece of one of thefe agates cut perpendicularly to the fite 
of thefe veins, gives the very figure of the zones of an onyx, -. 
The white Gambay agate is what they ufually choofe for this 
purpofe ; fuch pieces of this ftone as have the black dendrite; 
in them, when properly cut out from the reft; of the mafs, 
are their Mocoa ftones ; but other parts of the fame ftone, 
which have not thefe delineations, but have ftrait clofe veins 
are cut out in a proper direction, and fold for onyxes. Thefe 
may always, however, be diftinguifhed by their wanting the 
proper degree, purity, and tranfparence ; and by this, that 
the common pale auricular onyxes, whnjh are the kind thefe 
moft refemble, have always a peculiar blueifh caft, which is 
not found in thefe counterfeits. 

We have four fpecies of the onyx now in ufe among our la- 
pidaries. The firitis a blueifh white one, with broad white 
zones. This was the true onyx of the antients, and is cornpofed 
of a blueifh white onyx, variegated with white and brown 
zones. It is fometimes found cornpofed of flat and even 
plates of thefe, laid clofely on one another, and fometimes 
is in form of a pebble, cornpofed of a central nucleus of pure 
chryftal, or nearly pure, furrou tided with thofe crufls which 
form the zones. It is very common In the Eaft-Tndies, and 
is found alfo in New Spain, and fometimes in Germany and 
Italy, tho'of much fmaller value, and lefs brightnefs, hard- 
nefs, and tranfparence. 

The fecond is a very pure onyx, with fnow white veins, which 
is exceeding bright and tranfparcnt, and tho' cornpofed only 
- of two colours, is inferior to very few of the onyxes in beau- 
ty. It is always found in the form of a roundifh pebble, 
ufually about the fize of an egg, and cornpofed of feveral 
coats of a blueifh white, and a fine and pure white, laid 
evenly round a central neuleus of pure, but mattery chryftal ; 
the whole is very bright, and the blueifh part very little lefs 
tranfparent than pure chryftal; the nucleus is generally of an 
angular form, and the coats or zones being all exactly of the 
fame fhape, make a very beautiful appearance. It is found 
only in the Eaft-Indies, and is very much efteemed in Italy, 
but with us is not fo much regarded as it deferves.- 
The third fpecies is the jafponix, which, fee under its pro- 
per head. 

The fourth is the brown cnyv, with blueifh white zones. 
This is a very clear and pure ftone, but is fo much lefs 
beautiful than the other kinds, that tho' very common in the 
Eaft Indies, it is very feldom feen or regarded amor* us. 
Hill's Hift. of Fof. p. 49 o. 
Onyx, in conchyliology, the name given by the curious to 
a fpecies of voluta, found In cabinets, but never met with in 
that 1 late on the fea mores. The true account of this is, 
that the {hell in this elegant form owes its appearance to art, 
havingbeen polifhed, and having had its outer coat taken off. 
With this outer coat which is of a dufky yellow, it 
is often kept in the fame cabinet under another name, be'in" 

then 
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then called by the French, thecierge, or wax-fhell. ZeeXo- 

LUTA, 

Onyx, in zoology, a name by which Pliny, and many other 
of the antient writers, have called the folen. Sec Solen. 

Onyx indicus* 'in the materia medica of the atitients, a term 
tifed by the Greek writers to exprefs what is ufually called 
unguis odoratus, or the fweet hoof. Some call it mychus iv.di- 
cm, as particularly Myrcpfus in his antidote of fifty fpecies. 
The fame author mentions the blatta bizantia, and tells us 
that it is not the fame thing with the onyx indicus, but that the 
kalians called by this name thebsnafi or bone of the nofe of the 
purple fifh. What he means by this is probably the bony 
tongue of that animal, nature having given it fuch a weapon 



to pierce 



the dells of thofe fifh on which it is to feed. We 



frequently find the chamse, and other fhell-fifh, with holes 
bored through the upper {hell as exact as if it were done with 
an inurnment : this has been done by the purple fifh, to get 
at the fiefh of the animal within for food ; and the bony tongue 
■with which this fifh performs this, is called by the Italians of 
thofe times blatta Byzantia. Actuarius tranfiates the blatta 
Byzantia of all the earlier writers by the phrafe os nap purpura: ; 
and the interpreters of the Arabian writers give the fame 
. name to what they call unguis odoratus, or onyx indkus, for 
the Arabian name exactly expreffes this. 

The word blatta among the earlieft Latin writers, means a 
bubble of mud. Paulus ^gincta quotes Feftus for many in- 
fiances of the word being ufed originally in this fenie : after 
this, it became ufed for the grumes, or clots, into which the 
red part of the blood concretes, after it is out of the vefl'els ; 
and, after this, it became a name for the fanies, or foul mat- 
ter, concreting in lumps, when thepurpura, or purple-fifh, was 
expofed to the air. The purple colour was finally called by 
the fame name, and from this, any thing dyed purple was 
fa'id to be dyed with blatta. The blatta: of the Turkifh 
dominions were the purple fifh of that part of the world : 
thefe were more excellent than thofe of any other known 
part, and were therefore moft employed. The word blatta 
Byzantia fignifics no more than purpura Byzantina, and 
when the purple colour had been taken out, the tongues,, 
or other parts of the ihells of thefe fifh, were ufed in me- 
dicine* under the fame name of blatta Byzantia. Thus My- 
repfus is found to be in the right. The onyx indkus of 
the Greeks was, however, very different. This, though it 
was alfo a fhell, or part of a fhell, was collected not at 
Conftantinople, but in the lakes of the Eaft-Indies. Diof- 
corides plainly makes it different from the purpura, by com- 
paring the fhell to that; he fays, it is part of a fhell fifh, 
in many refpects refembling the purpura. Some have fup- 
poied that Diofcorides underftood the whole fhell of the 
fifh by the word pama, which he has ufed on this occa- 
sion; but this is not the cafe, for the Greeks had many 
other wards to exprefs a fhell by, and no other author 
countenances the ufe of pama in that fenfe. Befides, Di- 
ofcorides fays afterwards, that the whole fhell of the fifh 
which produced the onyx being burnt, had the fame virtues 
with the fhell of the purpura, and other the like fifh. The 
Arabians feeing by this, that Diofcorides did not mean the 
whole fhell by this word, have expreffed his meaning by 
a phrafe which fignifies not a whole fhell, but a fragment, 
or part of one. The word pama properly fignifies oper- 
culum, and, as all the fhell-fifh of the buccinum kind, to 
which this purpura belongs, have opercula, or thin fbells, 
to cover the orifice when the fifh is retracted in, it is plain 
enough that the antients meant this by the word fama\ 
and this they might very well call onyx, or unguis, from 
its being thin, and flat, and not unaptly refembling in fize 
and fhapc, the human nail. This operculum, when taken 
from the purpura, as it feems to have been among the 
kofnans, who had that fifh from Conftantinople, was pro 
pcrly called blatta Byzantia, being the only part of the fifh 
ufed in medicine ; but whether this, or the bony tongue' 
were fo called, it is certain that this is no proper name 
for the true onyx indkus of the Greeks, which was not any 
part of the blatta, or purple fifh; but, as Diofcorides ex- 
prefly fays, of another fpecies of (hell- fifh, foniewhat like 
it. 
OOSCOPIA, aatrxoma, In antiquity, a fpecies of divination, 
wherein predictions were made from eggs. Fetter, Archaeol 
Grsec.1. 2. c. 14. T. 1. p. 319. 
DOST, in hufbandry, a name given by the people who ma- 
nure hops, for the kiln in which they dry them after they 
are picked from the ftalks. This is a fquare room, built 
up of brick, or ftone, ten foot wide, more or lefs, and 
having a door on one fide. In the midft of this room is 
a fire-place, about thirteen inches wide, and as much high; 
and, in length, reaching from the mouth fo nearly to the 
back part of the kiln, that a man has juft room to go round 
it. This fire-place is called a herfe, and the fire is let 
nut into the room by feveral holes in the fides, in the fame 
manner as in m lt-kilns. Five feet above this, is laid the 
floor on which the hops are to be laid to dry, and this mull 
have a wall round it of four feet high, to keep the hops 
from falling out. At one fide of the upper bed muff be 
made a Window by which to pulh out die hops as they 



are dried into a room prepared for them. The beds mufl hi 
made of laths an inch fquare, placed at a quarter of an inch 
diftance from one another, and Gipported by beamy under- 
neath. The hops are to be poured on this bed with a bafket, 
till the whole is covered half a yard thick with them ; wheri 
this is done, lav them even with a take, and let a fire be 
made in the fire-place below. Some recommend a wood-fire, 
but experience fhews that nothing does fo well as charcoal ; 
let the fire be kept at the mouth of the furnace, for the 
air will be carried all the way through ; and thus let the 
hops lie, never ftirring them till they are thoroughly dry; 
when they rattle under the rake, and the inner ftalks are 
brittle, they are fufHciently dried, and are to be puihcd out, 
and a frefh parcel laid in the 00/i in their place. 
Some people dry their hops in a common malt-kiln, fp reading 
them on a hair-cloth about fix inches thick, and now and 
then turning them till they are all thoroughly dried, then 
laying them in a heap, till they are to be put in the bags. 
But both thefe ways are liable to fome inconvenienctes ; the 
bo/I generally over-drys the under ones, by the time that the 
per ones are dry enough; and the hair- cloth, and the turn- 
ing in the other way breaks and matters them, and fpills ma- 
ny of the feeds. See Tin-floor. 

OPAL {Cyd.) — The cpal is a gem of a very peculiar kind* 
and has been efteemed by many, in all ages, of very great 
value ; though, at prefent, it is of lefs price, in propor- 
tion to its fize, than any other of the finer gems. The 
Romans efteemed it the fourth gem in value ; and its an- 
gularity, as well as beauty, fcem very well to entitle it to 
at leaft that rank; it is fofter than any other of the gems, 
and is with difficulty polifhed to any degree of nicety. Its 
moft frequent fize is between that of a pea, and a horfe- 
bean, but it is found as fmall as the head of a large pin, 
and up to the fize of a wallnut. Its figure is very vari- 
ous, and uncertain, but it is never found in a columnar, 
or cryftalliform ftate. Its moft ufual figure is an irregu- 
larly oblong, flatted at the bottom, and convex at the 
top, and dented with various fmuoiities on the fides. There 
have been found fome of the regular fhape of a kidney, 
and others almoft perfectly round, and, not unfrcquently, 
it is met with in thin flat pieces. It is often found loofe 
among the earth of mountains, fometimes on the fhores of 
rivers, and not unfrcquently bedded in the coarfer kinds of 
jafper, ten or twenty opals, of different fizes and colours, 
being frequently found in one ftone. 

It is naturally of a fmooth furface, and fine glofs, and ma- 
ny of the finefr, opals that have been feen, have been worn 
with their native poliih. Its colour, as it appears in a fine 
fpecimen, is of fo mixt a nature as not to be eafily de- 
fcribed, but is belt expreffed by comparing it to the finefr. 
fort of mother of pearl. It differs, however, greatly from 
that in its fuperior luftre and brightnefs, and in being fo 
pellucid that one may fee deepjnto the ftone. As itisva- 
rioufly turned about, it fhews the colours of all the other 
gems, yellow, red, blue, green, purple, and a milky grey. 
The laft of thefe colours is the native dye of the ftone, and 
it has many of the others in a fuperior beauty even to the 
gems to which they naturally belong, particularly the fire- 
colour of the carbuncle, which feems in the opal to lie 
deep in the body of the ftone. It is the moft difficult to 
counterfeit of all the gems ; and this is done by a very 
fine, and well chofen piece of fome pearly fhell. It is fome- 
times found wanting one or more of the colours, and fome- 
times of a deep blueifh black, with no other colour vifible 
on changing the light, but a deep red, which is very ftrong 
and glawing, and makes it a very beautiful ftone; fometimes 
it has alfo a general ycllowllh caff, and fometimes a greyifh 
one, which greatly impair the reflexions of the other co- 
lours, and injure the ftone. 

It is found in ./Egypt, and Arabia, arid in foms parts of the 
Eaft-Indies, and in Europe. The oriental ones are the fi- 
nefr, but thofe of Bohemia are often very beautiful. Hill's 
Hift of Foff. p. 600. 

Counterfeit Opal. To imitate this gem in natural cryftal, ufc 
the following method : take yellow orpiment, and white 
arfenic, of each two ounces, crude antimony, and fal armo- 
niac, of each one ounce ; powder all thefe, and mix them 
well together ; put this powder into a large crucible, and lay 
upon it fmall fragments of cryftjl, and, upon thefe, other 
larger pieces of cryftal ; fill up the crucible with thefe, and 
lute on to it another crucible inverted, with a hole at the bot- 
tom as big as a fmall pea; when the lute is dry, fet the vef* 
fels in a quantity of charcoal in a large chimney, covering 
them up with coals to the middle of the upper crucible ; fo 
long as the materials fume out at the hole, keep up a ftrong 
fire; when that is over, let the fire go out of itfe'f; and 
then unlute the crucibles ; the greateft part of the cryftal will 
be found tinged to the colours of various gems ; not only the 
opal, which will be very fair, and beautiful, but the topaz, 
and ruby colour will be feen in others. Neri's Art of Glafs, 
p. 1 19- 
OPEN fQwf.)— &//*-Opens. See Self-#cot. 
OPERATION [Cyci) — Herm '/-Operation. See the article 
Stone. 
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OPHICARDKLON, in natural hiftory, the name of a gem 
mentioned by Pliny, which, lie fays, was a black ftone 
covered at top and bottom with white ; this feems, without 
all doubt, to have been the camea of our jewellers. 

QPHIDION, in ichthyology, the name of a fifli of the eel 
kind, and refembling the common eel, and conger, in fhapc, 
but that it is fliortcr in proportion to its thicknefs, and 
mnrc flatted, and of a paler colour. It feldom exceeds 
eight inches in length, and the back is grey, and the fides 
of a bright filvcr colour. It is cloathed with fmall fcalcs, 
whsch are long and narrow, and are not placed like tile3 hanging 
oyer one another, as in other fifties, but only fcattered here and 
there, and laid in no order. The mouth is large, and the jaws 
arc furnifhed with very fmall teeth, and, hef.de thefe,withthree 
fmall eminences fet with the like teeth ; the one on the 
r.oof of the palate, the others lower on each fide. The 
eyes are large, and it has one pair of fins near the gills. 
It is a very delicate fifli, and h caught in great plenty in 
the Mediterranean, and fold at Venice, and other places. 
JVillughbys Hill. Pifc. p. \\2. A'.drov. 1. 3. 26. Gefner, 
p. 104. 

The name opb'ulion is given by Artedi to a genus of fillies, 
the characters of which are thefe: they are of the mala- 
copterygious, or foft- finned kind ; the body is oblong, and 
of a cylindric figure, and has' three fins. The fpecies of 
this genus arc properly only two, diitinguiflied by the cir- 
ri, or beards. The firft is the ophidian with four cirri 
growing from the lower jaw : this is the ophidim of au- 
thors. The fecond is the ophidian without cirri : this is 
found in the Baltic. Artedi, Gen. Pifc. 20. 
OPHJOBORUS, in natural hiilory, a name given by the an- 
tients to a fpecies of carnivorous fly, which feeds on the bo- 
dies of beetles, or other flies, or on the flefh of dead ferpents. 
Its wings arc of the colour of polilhed hrafs, whence it was 
alfo called by the Greeks chakomaca, the brafs fly. 
OPHIOGLOSSUM, adder's tongue, m botany, a genus of plants, 
no part of the fructification of which is vifible, except the 
fruit. This is an oblong, double, or diftichous capfule, di- 
vided by a great number of tranfverfe articulations, into ma- 
ny cells, each of which, when mature, opens tranfverfely, and 
is found to contain a great number of fmall feeds of a fubovate 
figure. 

Cafpar Bauhine defcribes what he calls three fpecies of this 
plant. 1. The common opbioglojfum, with a finglc leaf, of an 
ovated figure, having no vifible nerve3, or veins in it, very 
thick and flefhy, and of a beautiful bright green. This fpecies 
is a native of England, and common in deep paftures. 2. The 
angular-leaved ophioghjjimi. And, 3. The roundifli- leaved 
ophioglojfum. Mentzal defcribes three fpecies alfo befide the 
common one -, but all thefe are only varieties of the common 
tphkglojfum, the capfule or fpike of which is often bifid, and 
the leaves vary greatly in length and breadth. 
AH Europe, fo far as yet known, affords only one fpecies of 
opbiogbjjum ; but, in America, arc found two diftindt fpecies, 
befide the common European fort. 1. The reticulated, heart- 
fhaped-lcaved, aphiagl-JJ'um. And, 2. The palmated ophio- 
ghjjian. 

Tournefort makes eight fpecies of ophkgUffiim, which are 
only the varieties of the common European kind, mentioned 
above. Vid. fill's Hut. Plant p. 134, feq; 
This is a fpring plant, and is only to be found in April, and 
May. It is not uncommon in wet meadows, and is ealily 
diftinguifhed among the other fpring plants by its fpike, or 
tongue. 

It is cfteemed one of the beft vulnerary herbs this nation pro- 
duces ; but it is more in ufe among the common people than 
in the (hops. They gives its juice internally, and ufe the 
herb bruiled, or an ointment prepared from it, with lard, or 
May butter externally at the fame time. Dale's Pharmac, 
OPHIOMANCY, '0$t*pxi{tm, in antiquity, the art of making 
predictions from ferpents. Thus Calchas, on feeing a fer- 
pent devour eight fparrovvs with their dam, foretold the du- 
ration of the fiege of Troy. And the feven quoils of a fer- 
pent that was feen on Anchifes's tomb, were interpeted to 
mean the feven years that ./Eneas wandered from place to 
place befoie he arrived in Latium. Thus, Virgil. Mn. 1. 5. 

v. 85. 

Septem enim gyros, fePtena •volumma traxif. 
The word is Greek, compounded of lty%, a ferpent, and ^a&ta, 
divination. Hofm. Lex. in voc. 

OPHIOMORPH1TES, in natural hiftory, the name given by 
fome authors to the fofiils called more ufually armm ammo- 
nis ; which are compofed of feveral wreaths, rolled in a fpiral 
form over one another, and refemble a fnake when rolled up. 
Thefe are found of prodigious fizes, fome not lefs than the 
fore-wheel of a chariot. They are evidently formed from 
fome fea-fhell, the flielly matter remaining on fome of them, 
and all being compofed of feveral cells, communicating with 
one another by means of a fi phunculus, in the manner of 
thofe of the nautilus. See Cornu ammonis. 

OPHIOPHAGI, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome to 
the eagle vidture, and fome other birds of prey which are 
fometimes feen to feed on ferpents. 
Pliny gives the name ophiapbagi to a certain people of Ethi- 



opia, whom he defcribes as very barbarous and favage, going, 
always naked, and feeding on ferpents, whence the appella 
tion. Solinus, who generally copies Pliny, but imperfectly, 
has perverted his meaning ftrangely in this paflage, having 
placed the cpbiopbagi In Arabia Felix, inftead of ./Ethiopia. 

OPHITES, the ferpentine marble, in the natural hiftory of the 
antients, a name given to fuch of the marbles as had their va- 
riegations not in form of veins, but of fmall fpots ufually of 
an oblong figure, and thence imitating in fome degree, fpots 
on the back of a ferpent. 

The antients knew three fpecies of this kind, which they 
called the black, the white, and the grey ophites, and this laff, 
alfo frequently tepbria ; and allowing thefe fpotted variega- 
tions to be the characters of an ophites, we have, befide thefe, 
two others known at this time. 

As to the ophites of the antients, the uncertain accounts they 
have given us of them have been the occafion of many un- 
lucky miftakes, about what they meant by the names. Some 
have imagined that they meant a black, others a white mar- 
ble. A more accurate furvey of their works together, will 
fliew, however, that they, in reality, were very diftinct in 
their meaning, though they feem obfeure, becaufc fhort ; but 
they ever diitinguiflied between their three ophites ; and it is 
plain from them, that the black and white ophite, as they 
call them, were both marbles whofe ground was green, and 
only were diitinguiflied by their variegations, and their dif- 
ferent degrees of hardnefs ; and what they mean by the black 
and white, was only the black fpotted, and the white fpotted 
ophites. Hill's Hilt, of Foil. p. 483. 

Black Ophites is a very beautiful, and confiderably 
hard marble, of a very fine green, aad elegantly variegated 
with fmall black fpots and irregular lines, and fometimes 
with an admixture alfo of white ones. Thefe are frequent- 
ly feen together in the fame block, and make a fort of 
white fpotted, and black fpotted kinds ; but the difti nations 
of the antients were not founded only on thefe, but on the 
cflential character, the hardnefs of the ltone, the white 
kind being greatly fofcer, as we find by all their accounts. 
The antients found this fpecies in ./Egypt, and knew of 

* it in no other place. We have it now in many parts of 
the world: the defarts of Arabia abound with it ; it is com- 
mon in the iflands of the Archipelago ; and has often been 
found in Wales. Hill's Hilt, of Foil: p. 484. 

White Ophites is alfo a very beautifully variegated mafs, of 
a fine and even texture, moderately heavy, and, when pure, 
is of a very elegant pale green, not unlike that of the ma- 
lachites, and elegantly variegated with fpots, clouds, and 
lines, of a fine deep black, an extremely pale green, and 
often with very large variegations of pure white. It is ve- 
ry foft, and eafily fcratched, even with a pin, but is ca- 
pable of a good polifh, and looks very beautiful and bright, 
when wrought. 

The antients had it in great repute; it cut eafily, and 
without much trouble, was made into elegant vellels for 
their tables; and in Germany, it is ftill in common ufe 
on the fame occafions, and is by fome recommended as a 
medicine againft venemous bites. The antient writers have 
well diitinguiflied this from the black kind, not by its whiter 
fpots, which were common to both, though more frequent 
and numerous in this, but by its foftnefs. They had it on- 
ly from /Egypt, hut wc find it in France, Italy, Germany, 
and fome other places. 

Grey Ophites, called alfo tephria, was not, like the other 
fpecies, diftinguifhed by its fpots, but by its ground colour, 
which is a very lively and beautiful afh-colour, or pale 
grey. It is a very fine, even, and fmooth marble, and is 
variegated with a multitude of black fpots of irregular figures ; 
but, jn general, all much of the fame fize, and that not 
exceeding the fixth part of an inch in length : it is con- 
fiderably hard, and takes an elegant polifh. The antients 
had this with their bafaltes from ./Ethiopia. iEeypt alfo af- 
forded it, and does fo to this day : in Germany alio we find 
it in Urge quantities. It has been celebrated from the earlieit 
times for its virtues againit venomous bites, and is in many 
parts of the world worn as an amulet, to this day. 
The othertwo ophitcv, which feem not to have been known to 
the antients, are 1. A greyilh brown one, with green fpots. 
The ground of this is of a dufky aih-coloured brown, and the 
fpots are of a lively and beautiful green, ufually fmall, and of 
an oblong figure ; and the whole is very hard, of an event 
flructure, and capable of a fine polifh. It is frequent in JE- 
gypt, and Arabia, and is faid to have been dug in England. 
The 2. is a pale grey one, with green fpots and veins. This 
is a fmooth and fine marble ; its ground is a beautiful pale 
grey, in fome places fiightly tinged with red, and in others 
approaching to white. Its ground has all thefe varie- 
ties in colour, fometimes in the fame, fometimes in different 
blacks, and it is variegated with a very beautiful pale green, 
difpofed with not much lefs variety, for it is fometimes in 
fmall fpots, fometimes in thin uneven veins, and fometimes 
in thicker. It is very hard, and capable of an elegant polifh. 
It is frequent in Germany, and tables are made of the iarecr 
pieces, andvafes of the fmaller ones. It is faid alfo to"be 
found in England. Hill's Hi£ of Foft". p. 486, feq. 
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OPliRIS, or Ophrys, iiv;botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, called in Englifih twybtade, the characters of which 
are thefe : the flower, which has no perianthium, confifts of 
five oblong petals. The nectarium is dependent, longer than 
the petals, bifid, and marked with a deticulation on each 
fide of its bafe. The framina are two very fliort filaments. 
The anthers are erect, and covered by the inner margin of 
the nectarium. 'Hie germen of the piffil is oblong and con- 
torted. The ftyle adheres to the inner fide of the nectarium. 
The fruit is an oval capfule, containing a multitude of dud- 
like feeds. Vid. Linwsi, Gen. Plant, p 434. 
The fpecies of ophrhaxe^ 1. The ovated-leaved ophrjs, or the 
common iwyblade. 2. The bulbous-rooted ophris. 3. The 
creeping-rooted marfh ophrh. 4. The lead, or triangular- 
leaved Tbris. Vid. ffill's Hift. o( Plants, p 592. 
OPILIO in natural hiitory, the name given to a peculiar ge- 
nus of fpiders. The diftinguifhing character of which is, 
that they have but two eyes. Their legs are ufually very 
long, and their skin hard and firm. They do not fpin webs 
like the common fpideri, for the catching their prey. Their 
head feems to grow to the middle of their moulders : their 
forceps is terminated by two claws like thofe of the leg of 
a crab. They differ from the common fpider alfo, in the 
nature of their excrements j thofe of this kind being hard 
and CoKd, the others liquid. 

Of theft there are four principal kinds : 1. The grey creded 
cfili-i- This is the largeft fpider of this kind. Its body is 
greyifhor browniih, and its legs very long and flender; and 
it has on the back part of the head, a fort of creff. formed 
of a double row of fpines, and there is a rhomboidal crown 
fpot on the middle of the back. This fpecies is common in 
the fields about Auguft. 2. The red ill) brown not creftcd 
epilio. This is of a middling fize, and has the Jongeft legs 
of any kind. 3. The fmall wood epilio, variegated with 
black and white {pots, with a very elegant creft. This is very 
fmall, and has a remarkably little head. Its legs are re- 
markably long. It is found in woods in April. 4. The 
fmall fcarlet fpiders, commonly called the tant, or taint. This 
is fuppofi-d to be very poifonous. Ra/s Hift. of Infers, p. 
?g. See the article Tant. 
OPIMATORES, among the Romans, military men, who 
had the direction and management of the provifions, and 
were to take care that the army wanted nothing. Pitijc. 
Lex. Ant. in voc. 
O PIS T HO DOM US, jhrwfe&fMf, among the Athenians, the 
public treafury, fo called from its being fituated on the back- 
fide of Minerva's temple. Here, befides other public money, 
a thoufand talents were laid in ftore, againft any very urgent 
occafion ; but if any man expended them upon a trivial ac- 
count, he was to put to death. Alfo the names of all that 
were indebted to the commonwealth, were entered in a re- 
gifter in this place. The tutelar gods of this treafury, were 
Jupiter SwTJjfj or the Saviour, and Plutus, the god of riches, 
■whom they reprcfented with wings, and placed next to the 
ftatue of Jupiter the Saviour; which was unufual in other 
places. Potter, Archscol. Grxc. I. 1. c. 8. T. 1. p 31. 
OPISTHOGRAPHUM, dwijfoyfo^f, among the antients, a 
wafte book, or fchcdulc, on which were writ, extemporary 
things that wanted to be revifed and corrected afterwards. 
Pitijc. in voc. 

The word is compounded of ewtslta, i. e. afterwards, or on 
the backfidc, and ypatpw, I write ; becaufe it was writ over 
again on the backfide of every page, which was left blank 
tor that purpofc. 
OPIUM (Cy.l.) — Dr. Charles Alfton, profefTor of botany 
and the materia medics, in the univerfrty of Edinburgh, has 
4 given us a difiertatton on opium in the medical eflays of that 
place, vol. 5. art. 12. This gentleman is of opinion, that 
nouvithllanding the authorities of Lemeiy, Savary, Monfieur 
de la Condamine, in the Mem. de L'Acad. des Sciences for 
1732, mentioned in the Cyclopaedia, all which would lead 
us to conclude we have nothing but the meconium, or the 
expreffed juice or decoction of the plant, our opium is neither 
an extract, nor an infpi dated expreffed juice of poppies, but 
the milky juice drawn by incifion from poppy heads. To 
flicw this, the doctor, according to the directions of Di- 
ofcorldes, on a dry day before noon, cut off the crown of 
white poppy heads, fo as to avoid penetrating into the cavity 
of the fruit, and collected the milk with a filver fpoon in a 
China cup. The juice being expofed to the open air, in a 
few days thickened to the confidence of opium* and was of 
a fiery, hot, bitter taftc, and foporiferous fmell, and more 
fo than the common opium, of a dark ycllowifh brown co- 
lour on the outfide, fomewhat higher within, and appeared 
as if compofed of drops : after ten years keeping, its co 
lour and tade remained. This agreed with the account 
Bellonius, lib. 3. obf. 15. gives of the bed opium. That 
which w s gathered from the papaver vulgare, or wild pop- 
py, was fomewhat of a lighter colour ; but Dr Alfton thinks 
this but accidental, as the milk foon turns black on the knife. 
. He alfo flightly fcarified fome poppy heads after the Periian 
manner. When the juice was thickened, he fcraped off the 
otzum, and obtained more of it than by the other method. 
To procure the tear in its utmoft perfe&ion 3 he cut off the 
Suppl. Vol. II. 



fiar from feveral heads, and bending them doWn, let th8 
milk drop into a cup. It grew folid as opium, and being 
formed into a lump, appeared uniformly white ; nor was 
there any difference in the juices of different poppies. 
Secondly, the Doctor obferves, that the extract and infpif-^ 
fated juice fcarce any way refemble opium ; nor is their tade 
and fmell like it. The extract appears black when dried, 
and fo does the juice , but when diluted, the firft is brown, 
and the latter green. The extract is tou^h and adhefive, 
the juice rough and friable, and grows mouldy a day or 
too after expreffion. OpiUm may podibly be mixed with, 
either of thefe ; and the greenifh brown opium may have 
fome fmall portion of the juice in it. Its penetrating fmell is 
certainly owing to the mixture of fome aromatic fubftance. 
Thirdly, opium contains more rofin than either the infpifiated 
juice, or extract. One third of opium appears to be rofin, 
while the juice and extract fcarce yield one tenth part. 
Fourthly, if opium was lint the tear of the poppy, there 
would he no occafion for (owing fo many fields with pop- 
pies ib Egypt, and other places. Nor would it he fo power- 
ful a medicine, for its anodyne virtues depend chiefly on the 
milky juice. 

The objection drawn from the low price of tpium, is of no 
force ; for even in this climate, where the heads are fmall,; 
the Doctor obferves he could, in an hour, collect a dram of 
opium without the Perfian knife, or that dexterity which is 
acquired by practice. From all thefe cdnfideratioris he con- 
cludes, that the great eft part of opium is the tear of the poppy. 
It has been controverted whether opium be got from the white 
or black poppy. Dr. Alfton thinks it of no confequence^ 
with refpect to the medicine, which he chofen ; the juice of 
both having the fame effects. 

As to the fophidication of opium} the Doctor is of opinion, 
that ori'y an innocent liquid is mixed with it, or a milky 
juice of the fame nature with that of poppies, otherwife it 
would not be fo ftrong as what is made here. As the wild 
lettice, or lattreca filvejhis odre vtrofo, C. B. Pin. 125. 
abounds with a milk of the fame tade and fmell with opium ; 
it may poffibly he mixed with it, and without detriment; 
fince the milk of the common lettices is anodyne and fom- 
niferotiSi 

Many learned men among the moderns, have been of opinion j 
that opium, was the nepenthes of Homer. Dr. Alfton forms 
fome objections againft this, and thinks that fome of the 
antient phyficians, who were neither ftrangers to Egypt nor 
Homer's works, would have rnade the difcovery long before 
the fixteenth century. 

Opium is acrid, bitter, and drongly odoriferous. On atten- 
tively tafting it, a haufeous bitternefs is firft perceived ; then 
a pungent heat affects the tongue, next the palate, and laft 
of all the lips. The heat continues fnme time, the bitter- 
nefs longer, provoking a plentiful difcharge of faliva. It 
alfo heats the nofe, and produces an inclination to fneeze. 
Opium is certainly diaphoretic, and has ftimulating qualities, 
which ftrongly refute the notion of its being refrigerating ; 
it is certainly a hot medicine, tho' in many cafes it dimiriifhes 
preternatural heat. 

Opium con fids of five parts of gum, four of refin, and three' 
of earth, not di Solvable ertber in watry or fpiritous men- 
flruums. Suppbfing that the refin of opium is as goi d, or as 
much wanted as the gum, or the mucilaginous part, brandy 
will be found the bed menftruum. 

Fridcr. Hoffman thinks the narcotic virtue of opium depends 
on its volatile fulphur, (yaportfum fulphur.) Geoffroy in his 
Materia Medico, will have this virtue owing to a thick rare- 
fiable fulphur, (fulphur c*a(J'um ad modum rw efcibile) a kin 
to that of faffron, caftor, fcfir. But Dr. Alfton thinks both 
thefe opinions Infufficiehtly fupported. Opium is rather 
alcalefcent than acefcent, yer it is not an alcali. From the 
abovementioned gentleman's experiments, it feems that the 
folution of opium gave more appearances of an alcaii, than 
of an acid ; contrary to the account given by Geoffroy, Mat: 
Med. Tom. 2. p. 6g\ From thefe experiments it alfo ap- 
pears, Firft, that the effential fait of opium is ammoniacal ; 
Secondly, that opium contains a very fmall proportion of an 
acid ; Thirdly, that it is adringent, or makes the fama 
change onChalybea'S which vegetable adringents do. 
The mod active principles ofepium are very fixed ; for it keeps 
well, and, when forty years old, remains hard* folid, and re- 
tains its tade ; and i* feems that the practice of toafting (.pi- 
urn, in order to correct it, by diverting it of its narcotic part^ 
is of no fervlcej and opium affords little or nothing by di- 
ftillation. 

Upon a chemical analyfis opium yields phlegm, urinous fpirit, 
oil, a volatile and a fixed fait, and fome earth ; but little of 
the virtues of op'mn can be invedigated, or explained, frorri 
its analyfis, fince fimples extremely different as to their effects 
on human bodies, afford the fame principles on diftillation, as 
Homberg has fhewn by the analyfis of the deadly night-ihade, 
and cabbage. See Mein. de 1' Acad, des Sciences. An. 1701. 
The curious may find the analyfis of opium in the above- 
mentioned difiertation by Dr. Alfton. 

The effects of opium on other animals are not much different 

from its effects on men. Dr. Alfton put a few drops of a fo- 
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Wion of ephm into a frog's ftomach, and the circulation of the 
blood of the animal being examined by a microfcope, no alte-l 
ration was perceived in the blood, as to its confiftence, colour! 
Of the ferum, magnitude, figure, or colour of the red globules, | 
but its velocity was furprizingly diminifned. In about half an 
hour, the blood regained its common celerity, and the frog its 
vigour. On giving the creature a fecond dofe, the blood rriov- 
'ed flower than it did the firft time, and its velocity gradually 
decreafiii£, ftagnated firft in the fmaller, then in the larger vef- 
fels, and" in a quarter of an hour the frog expired. It is re- 
marka'ile, that, notwithstanding the diminution of the velo- 
city of the blood, the pulfe was not lefs frequent, and that 
even when the circulation ft opt in the foot, the pulfe remain- 
ed vifible by an undulatory motion. On opening the frog, 
its ftomach was found full of a clear mucus, tinged with the 
opium, and every thing alfo feemed perfectly natural. This 
experiment was "repeated feveral times, with the fame appear- 
ances. 

A dog being killed by an injeaion of a folution of opium into 
his crural vein, on opening his thorax, the lungs were found 
found, but very fmall, and white* without any blood in them. 
The heart was big, and all its great vefTels diftended with 
blood ; but nothing preternatural was obferved in the brain 
or abdomen. 

Opium, externally applied, is difcutient, anodyne, and fopori- 
ferous, and has almoft the fame effects as when taken in- 
wardly ; but, that it can make any part infenfible of pain is not 
evident. Wedelius declares he never could obferve any fuch 
effects. One inconvenience following the immoderate appli- 
cation of opium, mandragora, and hyofciamus for pains of the 
eyes, taken notice of by Galen, is the mydriafis, or a preter- 
natural dilatation of the pupils. Mr. Ray gives a notable in 
ftance of this kind, arifing from the application of a leaf of the 
deadly night-fhade to a cancerous ulcer a little below the eye. 
The uvea, in a night's time, entirely loft its mufcular force. 
and was fo relaxed, that the pupil, in the cleareft light, re- 
mained four times bigger than that of the other eye. 
Opium rather coagulates, than attenuates the blood. See Dr. 
Friend's Emmenolog. cap. 14. This favours what is affirm 
ed by fome authors, that the blood has been found congealed, 
or frozen, as they exprefs it, about the heart of thofe who 
have been killed by opium. See Wedel. Opiolog. 1. i.§.i.c. 5. 
Ufe makes the quantity of opium fafe, and even beneficial, 
which would otherwife prove poifonous. Daily experience 
confirms this ; and they who habituate themfelves to opium. 
find it as neceflary as fpirituous liquors to tipplers. A few 
grains will deftroy a perfon unaccuitomed to it, but fome dif- 
orders, as madnefs, enervate its force. Among the Eaftern 
nations, a dram of opium is but a moderate dofe. Garcias 
mentions one who took ten drams every day, and tho' fhe 
appeared ftupid and fleepy, yet fhe difputed very readily and 
learnedly on any fubject. It is remarkable that, notwith- 
standing this exceffive ufe of opium, the Turks are generally 
long liv'd, if we credit Bellonius, lib. 3. obf ii, 15. 
The action of opium is very analogous to that of wine or 
vinous fpirits; the good and ill effects of both differ little. See 
Wedelius in his Opidogia, and Geoffrey's materia medica. 
Platerus affirms that wine is narcotic, and Sydenham that 
opium is the moft excellent cordial in nature. 
The virtues of opium, internally taken, depend chiefly on its 
action on the ftomach. There are many inftances of terrible 
fymptoms, and death itfelf caufed by narcotics, before they 
went out of the ftomach, and without inflaming it, or caufin. 
any vifible change in it, far lefs vitiating the mafs of blood 
and alfo of the fame fymptoms being removed, and death 
prevented by vomiting. Dr. Alfion is alfo of opinion ; imo. 
That the anodyne and hypnotic virtues of opivm do not di 
pend on its action on the brain or on the blood, sdo. That 
it affects firft and principally the nerves to which it is ap. 
plied; next fuch as 'more immediately communicate with 
them ; then thofe which ferve for fenfation and voluntary 
motion; and laft of all, by confent the whole nervous 
iyftem. 3U0. That this impreffion on the nerves differently 
affects the fenforium commune and the mind according to its 
degree, and the nature and function of the nerves primarily 
acted upon.. 4to. That the primary or firft obfcrvable effect 
©f the mechanical impreffion of the narcotic part of opium 
on the nerves, is the relaxation of their fibres. Now as this 
relaxation of the nerves, and confequently of the moving 
fibres, demonftrates opium to be more^than a palliative re- 
medy in a great many difeafes; fo it is not difficult by it 
to account for its bad as well as good effects. For by 
relaxing to a certain degree, it may prove anodyne, cordial, 
diaphoretic, hypnotic, &c. or caufe ft-ignations, deliriums, 
lethargies, apoplexies, and death. 

It does not appear that opium rarefies the blood, or that the 
operation of this medicine depends on fuch a rarefaction. If 
it were, it feems likely that bleeding might be a remedy for 
the fymptoms occafioned by the abufe of opium ; but fome 
authors affirm that venefection is mortal even the day after 
a narcotic has been taken. See Dr. Alfton, loc. cit. 
We have an account in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris, of the death of a young man at Cairo, from his 
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being decoyed into taking a very large dofe of this medicine. 
Among a number of young people in that city, who frequent- 
ly drank together, there was one who always boafted of his 
fuperior power to bear a large quantity of liquor, and his com- 
panions, determined to get the better of him for once, diffol- 
ved, without his knowing of it, a dram of liquor in the liquor 
he was to drink ; the confequence was, that, inftead of falling 
afleep, as they expected he would, he fell into violent deliri- 
ums, and afterwards into a profound and dead fleep. 
The next morning his comrades went to fee him, and triumph 
in their victory, but found him dying, looking livid, without 
pulfe, and with his mouth clofed. They fent for afliftance, 
but in vain. After the death of the perfon, the body, arms, 
and thighs, became covered with livid tumors as big as the 
head of a young child, and thefe emitted an intolerable 
(tench, almoft as foon as the corpfe was cold. There is one 
very fingular accident in regard to this cafe, which is, that 
this ftench allured all the cats from the neighbouring houfes* 
who came with great eagernefs, and were hardly prevented 
from devouring the body. 

Dr. Smyth, while at Smyrna, took pains to obferve, what the 
dofes of opium taken by the Turks, in general, were. He 
foithd that three drams in a day was a common quantity a- 
mong the larger takers of it, but that they could take fix drams 
a day without mifchief. A Turk eat this quantity before him, 
three drams in the morning, and three in the evening, with no 
other effect than its giving him great checrfulnefs. But the 
taking it thus habitually greatly impairs the conftitution; the 
perfons who accuftom themfelves to it, can by no means live 
without it, and are feeble and weak ; their legs are ufually 
thin, and their gums eaten away, fo that the teeth (tand bare 
to the roots ; they are often alfo of a yellow complexion, and 
look much older than they really are. The Turkifh meffen- 
gers, when fent upon bufmefs of hafte, always carry opium 
with them, and take largely of it when tired ; they fay it im- 
mediately gives them ftrength and fpirits to proceed, taken 
with proper precaution, Phil. Tranf. N°. 223. 
When opium affects the head, or lungs, by its volatile ^ethereal 
oil, or fpirit, acids, efpecially foflile acids, are the proper cor- 
rectors. And, when it produces ficknefs, naufeas, vomitings, 
fpafms, flatulent colic pains, and fuch like fymptoms, by the 
action of its ponderous, Stimulating, and adhefive oil, the 
warmeft alexipharmics muft be ufed. Morgan, Mecan. Prac. 
Phyf. p. 271. 

Opium given too foon, to ftop the operation of emetics, has 
been known to produce dangerous effects. See Medic, Eft". 
EJinb. Vol. 4. Art. 6. or its Abridgment, Vol. i.p. 160. 
The refinous part of opium being noxious in Mr. Godfrey's 
opinion, he propofes to make liquid laudanum, by digefting 
an ounce and a quarter of opium, in half a pint of dlftilled wa- 
' ter twenty-four hours, making the veffel frequently ; then fil- 
t res it, and adds three ounces of fpirit of wine ;' after which, 
the other ingredients may be added at pleafure. Mifc. vere 
util. p. <;o.. 
Opium Cyrtmiacum, in the materia medica, a name given by 
fome of the w iters of the middle ages to aJJ'a f^iida. This 
was the jcordolafaron of the Greek writers of thofe times, and 
was called Cyreniacum from the place whence it was principal- 
ly brought. Avifenna tells us, that, in his time, it was 
brought principally from Kirvan, and that is Cyrene. 
OPUTODROMI, 03**4^,, amoi.gthe Greeks, a defignation 
given to thofe who run in armour, at the Olympic, and other 
games. Potter, Archxol. Gra?c 1.2. c. 21. T. 1. p. 442. 
The word comes from the Greek wthmi, armour, and ^o^©- a 
race. 
OPOBALSAMUM, (CycL) in the materia medica, a name 
given by fome authors to the true balfamuni judaiacum, or balm 
cfGi'ead. Dak, Pharm. p. 282. 
OPOPIA, a name given by fome anatomical writers to the bone* 

which form the receptacle of the eyes. 
Or"ORICE, a name given by the antients to a medicine com- 
pofed of the autumnal fruits, and extolled for its great virtues 
againft weakneffes of the ftomach and dyfenterics. 
It was compofed of five quinces with their feeds, as many 
pomegranates, a pint of fervices, a pint of Syrian fumach, and 
half an ounce of faffron ; all thefe were put together into a 
gallon of muff, and boiled over a very gentle fire to the con- 
fiftence of honey, with great care to avoid burning. Vid. 
James Med. Diet, in voc. & Pliny, 1. 24. c. 14. 
OPOS, a word ufed by the old medica! writers, to exprefs the 
juices of plants, whether flowing fpontaneoufly, or by means. 
of incifions. It is ufed by Hippocn;u-s to exprefs the juice of 
filphium, which was called fimply the juice, by way of emi- 
nence, as we call the quinquina bark fimply the bark. Others 
have made it fignify the juice of the fig-tree, and the capnfi- 
cus, which they had in frequent ufe to curdle their milk. 
OPOSSUM, or Possum, in zoology, the name of a vevy re- 
markable American animal, defcribed by various authors, un- 
der the names of mantacaca, ca'igoi, ropoza, carcgwa, 'ruraiu- 
ma, tlaquaizin, farigoi, and femivulpa . 

It is a creature of the flze of a large cat. Its head is fhaped 
like that of the fox; its nofe fharp, and its upper jaw longer 
than the under; its teeth are fmaJJ, but like thofe of the lox 
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and it has two long ortes, like the hare, in the front oi the 
mouth; its eyes are very beautiful, (ina!I, round, and vivid ; 
hs ears long, fmooth, and very foft, placed erect, like thofe of 
the fox, and very thin and tranfparent. It has black whis- 
kers, like thofe of a cat ; and has other hairs of the fame kind 
on the other parts of its face, and over its eyes ; its tail is 
round, and a foot long, and is of great fervice to it, as it ufes 
it to twiff round the branches of trees, hanging itfelf to them 
by that means. The tail is hairy near the infection, but na- 
ked all the other part, and is partly black, partly of a brown- 
ifh white ; its hinder feet are confiderably longer than the 
fore ones, and each has five toes ; they much refemble hands, 
and the nails are white and crooked, the hinder one being 
as in the monkey kind, the longefl. Its head, and legs, as 
Hernandez obferves, fomething refemble thcfe of the badger. 
It has a broad, longitudinal, black ftreak, on the face ; it is of 
a blackifh colour with a mixture of a brown and grey on the 
back and fides, and has fomewbat of a faint yeliowrfh caft on 
the belly. Rnys Syn. Quad, p, 183. 

What diftinguifb.es this creature, however, from all the other 
animals of the world, is, that it has a bag or pouch into which 
it receives its young as foon as deliver'd ; this is a fort of 
open uterus, and is placed under the belly near the hinder 
legs; in this the young are fhelter'd till they are able to fhift 
for themfelves, and when they begin to be wrong enough 
they frequently run out and return in again. The creature 
is of a ftinking fmell like our fox or martin. It feeds on 
fugar canes, and fome other vegetables 5 but not wholly on 
thcfe, for it frequently preys on birds which it catches on the 
trees, and often plays the fox's trick of fteallng poultry. 
The Opqffwn has been called Marfufiale by fome authors, 
from the Marfupium or pouch for the receiving its young. 
This pouch is a membranous body, not very thick, though 
confifting of feveral coats. It has four pair of mufcles, ferv- 
ing to contract and diftend, as alfo to open and fhut it at 
the mouth, and there are two bones in this part of the body 
peculiar to this animal, and ferving only for the infertion of 
thefe mufcles. The pouch itfelf is to be rang'd among the 
veficulous parts of the body, which feem to be part mufcles, 
part glands, and to perform the office of both motion and 
fecretion. The hollow part of this pouch is lightly coloured 
with hairs, but thefe are not placed fo thick but that the fkin 
is feen between them. Thefe hairs are ufually matted to- 
gether in feveral places with a tough, yellow, and glutinous 
matter arifmg out of feveral glands there. This fubilance is 
of a very naufeous and offenfive fmell. Mr. Ray, and 
others, have obferved that this animal, while alive, funks 
like a pole-cat, or even worfe than that animal This (link 
is principally owing to the matter contain'd in this bag ; and 
yet fo nearly is this matter ally'd to that contain'd in the 
fcent-bag of the civet-cat, and other animals, that when ex- 
pofed to the air for fome days, it lofes its offenfive fmell, and 
becomes a very grateful perfume like them. The fame ob- 
fervation holJs good of the fcent bag of our weazel, and pole- 
cat, which (particularly in the laft animal) arc very offenfive 
while frefh, but when expofed to the air and dry'd, become 
only a perfume refembling that oi civet. 

John Faber relates out of Lerius, that the opojfum or ferigii 
■[finks fo that the barbarous Indians refufe to eat it ; but that 
if the kidneys be taken out, the ffink goes off in a great mea- 
fure, and the creature becomes eatable, and his flefh very 
Well tafted ; but it is very probable that Lerius, v/ho had (een 
the operation performed, but examined only in a curfory 
manner, miftook the feat of the offenfive fmell, and that the 
perfon who performed it, cut deeper than he was aware, and 
took out this bag or pouch as well as the kidneys. The 
kidneys, and the fat about them, have no iil fmell at 
ail. 

The pouch of the oprffum has, befide its glandular coat, a 
mufcular one, which ferv'd to contract or diitend the whole 
fubftance of it together, as its mufcles did its particular parts ; 
befide this, alfo, it has a vafcuiar coat, in which ^he blood 
veffels are difpofed in very great abundance. 
The male epiffitm, as well as the female, has this kind of 
pouch under its belly, and takes upon himfelf, at times, the 
care of carrying and prefcrving the young in cafe of any im- 
pending danger. Phil. Tranf. N°. 239. p. 123. 
OPT IO, among the F.omans, an afliftant orlicutenant belong- 
ing to every centurion. 

They were called optimes from opto, I choofe; becaufe it was 
in the option of the centurion to choofe whom he pleafed for 
this employment; though at firft it was otherwife, the optto 
being chofen by the tribune or chief commander of the le- 
gion. Pitifc. in voc. 

The optiones wee not peculiar to the camp, but were ufed 
alfo in many other offices of life. id. ibid. 
OPULUS, the water-elder, in botany, the name of a genus of 
trees, the characters of which are thefe: The flower ennfifts 
of only one leaf, hut puts on a various form in the different 
ones. Some arc rotated and pierced at the bottom by a 
piftil ; thefe are barren. Others are hollowed into the fhape 
of a bafin, and pierced in the fame manner at their bot- 
tom by the pointall of the cup : In thefe the cup finally be- 



comes a foft juicy berry, containing a flatted and hear?- 
falhion'd feed. See Tab. i. of Botany, Clafs 20. 
The fpecies of opulm enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. rile common ««fa or M/<r-*r. 2. The opu- 
lm with globofe flowers. Torni. inft. p. 607. 
DPUNTIA, in botany, the name of a large genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe : the flower is of the rofa- 
ceous kind, or confifts of feveral leaves difpofed in a circular 
form. The cup, after the flower is fallen, becomes a feed- 
veilel of a Seihf fubftance, umbilicated, and unicapfular, 
Ml'd with feeds ufually of an annulated appearance. 
The fpecies of opuntia enumerated by Mr. Tpurnefort, are 
thefe : j. The common opimt'm or Indian fig. 2. The mid- 
dle feed opuntia, with oblong leaves. 3. The oi-untia with 
final! roundifh and comprefled leaves. 4. The lar'geft opuntia 
with long, broad, and thick leaves. 5. The fmalleft, round- 
leaved, Indian ohimtia. 6. The fmall American opuntia with 
long and very Mender fpines. 7. The little, narrow-leaved, 
American opuntia. 8. The tall tree opuntia of America, 
with cereus leaves, and white flowers. 9. The tall tree' 
opuntia of America, with articulated leaves and yellowifh 
flowers. See Tab, i.of Botany, Clafs 6. 
We have feveral fpecies of this plant, propagated in the gar- 
dens of the curious ; they are all early raifed by cuttine; oft" 
their branches at the joints during any of the fummer months ; 
thefe cuttings are to be laid by for a fortnight, in a dry, 
warm place, that the wound may heal up, otherwife they 
are very fubjedt to rot, as are alfo all the other fucculent 
plants. The proper place for planting thefe, , is one third 
part common pafture land, one third fea land, and one third 
more of an equal mixture of lime rubbifh and rotten tanner's 
bark. This mixture mould be made three or four months 
before it is to be ufed, and the larger ftones and clods fepa- 
rated, and laid at the bottoms of the pots, and the reft filled 
up with the finer part ; the cuttings are to be planted in thefe 
pot--, which are then to be plunged into a hot bed of tanner's 
bark, where they muft be gently watered, and when they be- 
gin to moot they mult have as much air as poffible ; and, fi- 
nally, removing them into the ftove, they muft be placed 
near the glades, and have as much air as may be : they may 
be expofed to the open air in the fummer months, but they 
fucceed much better when they are kept continually in the 
ftove. MiUer's Gard. Difl. ' 

ORACH, atrip/ex, in botany. See Atriplex. 

Stinking orach is a powerful medicine. The very fmell of 
it will fometimes recover patients out of hvlteric fits, when 
all the common means fail ; and a decoction of the plant 
is an excellent medicine in the fame cafes. A decoction 
of it, made very ftrong, and given in a glylter, in hyftcric 
cafes, is alfo excellent; and a conferve of the leaves, one 
of the bell forms it can be given in, has the fame virtues 
in a very high degree, alone; and is a good medium to 
bring other medicines into the form of an ele£tuary for 
the fame purpofes. A fyrup of it is fometimes kept in the 
mops, and is not without its merit, though a great deal of 
the virtue of the plant be loft in fuch a form. 
ORANGE, awantium, in botany, the name of a genus of 
trees, the characters of which are thefe: the flower is of the 
rofaceous kind, being compofed of feveral petals, arranged 
in a circular form ; the piftil arifes from the cup, and is fur- 
rounded by a number of little leaves, which terminate in the 
ftamina. This piftil finally becomes a fruit of a roundifh 
figure, covered with a thick and flefhy rind, and divided 
within into feveral cells, which are full of juice and ve- 
ficules, and contan feveral callous feeds. To this is to be 
added, tha: the leaves are heart-fafhioned at the bottoms. 
The fpecies of orange, enumerated by Mr Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The common (west orange. 2. The common-fharp- 
tafted orange. 3. The winter orange, with a lefs juicy fruit. 
4. The fnarp-tafted wild orange. 5. The orange-tree with 
curled leaves. 6. The deflated rok-erange. 7. The va- 
riegated orange. 8. The variegated, narrow-leaved orange 
9. The corniculate orange.^ 10. The narrow leaved cor- 
niculatesr«»^r, with fmaller fruit. u. The ftriiUgd orange. 
12. The fcetiferous orange. 13. The manyfold fcetiferous 
orange, with one fruit, including two or three others. i4i 
The Lisbon orange. 15. The China orange-. 16. The 
large-fruited orange. 17. The manyfruited orange. 1 8, 
The orange with very narrow fpear-pointed leaves.^ Town. 
Inft. p. 6 >o. 
ORANGE-yJoxwrt. Thefe flowers are very juflly cfteemed one 
of the iineft perfumes. The water diftilled from them is 
accounted ftomachic, cordial, and carminative. Same al- 
fo fpealc of it as a fudorific. 

There are a very great variety of orange- trees in the gardens 
of the curious. The manner of raifing them from feeds is 
this: When you purpofe to raife flocks for burling, they 
fhould be raifed from citron feeds, taken out of the rotten 
fruit in fpring ; for the ftocks of this kind are preferable to 
any other, both for their quicknefs of growth, and their 
readily taking buds either of oranges, lemons, or citrons. 
A good hot bed mull be prepared, either of horfe dung of 
tanners bark. The laft, where it can be had, is much the 
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beft ; the feeds muft be fown in pots of rich earth, and thefe, \ 
\vhen the bed is of a due temper, muft be plunged into it. 
The pots muft be watered frequently, and the glaffes of the 
hot-bed fhaded with mats in the heat of the day, and at 
times raifed to give air. 

The feeds will come up in thiee weeks, and a month after 
this the plants will be fit to tranfplant into fingle pots. The 
bed muft be now renewed, and fome pots of about five 
inches over at the top, muft be filled half full with frefh 
earth, mixed with very rotten cow-dung. Place one plant 
in the middle of each of thefe pots, and then fill it up with 
the fame earth ; then place thefe pots in the new hot-bed, 
and water the plants every day. By July, th,e plants will be 
two foot high, and muft then be hardened by degrees to the 
air, by raifuig more and more the glafles of the hotbed. In 
September they muft be taken into the greenhoufe; in the 
winter feafon they muft have frequent fmall waterings, and 
in fpring their heads muft be warned, to cleanfe them from 
filth. In fpring, they muft have again a gentle hot-bed, but 
in June they muft be hardened again ; and in Augufl: they 
will be fit to bud. 

At this time you are to make choice of cuttings from very 
thriving and fruitful trees ; chufing fuch buds as are round. 
When the (locks are budded, they muft be removed into the 
greenhoufe, to fhelter them from wet, turning their buds 
from the fun, but letting them have as free air as poffiblc, 
and refrefliing them often with water. They muft remain 
In the greenhoufe all winter, and in the fpring muft have 
another bark hot-bed ; then cutting off the ftocks about 
three inches above the buds, obferve to give them as much 
water as thev require. 

The buds with this management will be by July three feet 
high, and they muft then be hardened by degrees, that they 
may bear the greenhoufe in the winter; and as this will be 
a fufficient height for the ftems, it is proper at this time to 
flop the leading branch to force out lateral moots. This 
firft winter they will be tender, and muft be taken great care 
of, and after this they require no more care than other full 
grown trees. 

It is a regular and certain way of fupplying a greenhoufe 
with o?7mj>r-trees, but there is a much more expeditious one, 
Which is the purchafing fuch trees as are brought over every 
year from Italy. Thefe are as large when we receive them, 
as thofe of our own produce will be in ten or twenty years 
growth ; and tho' they have but fmall heads then, will be 
brought to have very good ones in three years, and to pro- 
duce very fine fruit. 

In the choice of thefe trees, thofe which have two buds in 
flock are preferable to thofe which have only one ; and the 
ftraitnefs of the ftem, frefhnefs of the branches, and plump 
nefs of the bark, are greatly to be regarded. When you have 
purchafed a proper number of thefe trees, each of them is to 
be fet in a tub of water, with its head and half its trunk 
above thefurface; they are to ftand in this three days, then 
they are to be taken out, their roots picked, and brufbed 
clean, and the tops of the branches cut off, and they are to 
be planted fingly, in pots juft large enough to contain their 
roots, in a mixture of frefli earth and rotten cow-dune. 
Thefe are to be fet in a moderate hot tanners bark-bed, and 
fome potfhreds muft be always put at the bottom of the pots, 
to keep their holes from bein* ftoped, and give a free pauao- e 
to the water. They are to be moderately watered at proper 
times, and by the month of June they will fhoot out pretty 
long fhoots, which muft be ftoped, in order to produce the 
lateral branches. They muft now be hardened by degrees, 
and in the middle of July muft be brought into the open 
air, in fome warm fituation, defended from winds and from 
the too great heat of the fun. In September they muft be 
removed into the greenhoufe, and watered gently during the 
winter. In the fucceeding fummer, the branches muft be 
Hopped from growing to their Iengths,to furnifh a good head ; 
and they muft be frequently watered. And after this, they 
will require no farther management, but to be new potted 
every year; which fhould be done in April, and the earth 
prepared for it a year beforehand, of cow-dung and frefh 
earth. The roots mould be foaked a quarter of^an hour in 
water, and afterwards fcrubed very clean, before they are nut 
into the new pot. 

If old orange-trees have bad heads, the way to mend them is 
to cut them moftly off, and proceed with them in the fame 
manner as with the trees brought from Italy. 
All orange-trees require frequent waterings, but thefe fhould 
not be large ; there muft always be a paflage for the water to 
run off at -the bottom of the pot or tub ; they muft have as 
much frefh air in winter, as the feafon will allow, and they 
fhould not be placed too near each other in the greenhoufe. In 
fummer they fhould be placed where they may have the morning 
and evening fun,without too much wind ;and they fhould not be 
houfed till October. The fbaddock and citron are much ten- 
derer than the orange, and fhould therefore be houfed fooner. 
InthePhilofophicai Tran factions, N u 1 14, there is a very re- 
markable account of a tree Handing in a grove near Florence, 
having an orangei\ock> which had been fo grafted upon, that 
it became in its branches, leaves, flower, and fruit, three-form- 
ed ; fome emulating the orange, fome the lemon, or citron, 
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and fome partaking of both forms in one ; and what was ve- 
ry remarkable, was, that thefe mixed fruits never produced 
any perfect feeds ; fom'etimes there were no feeds at ail in 
them, and fometimes only a few empty ones. 
The feeds of the orange kind fecm different in their nature 
from thofe of all other plants. In the generality of others 
the feed is only a fort of nidus, and bed of a noiuifhins mat- 
ter, for the young plant contained in fome one part of it 
and called the plantula feminalis ; and however minute the 
feed itfelf may be, this plantula is but a very fmall part of it • 
but the feeds of the orange, though contained in the infide of a 
pulpy fruit, and in all refpecls, feeming of the nature of the 
common feeds, yet) when examined nicely, are found to con- 
tain, not a fimple plantula feminalis, but each of thefe feeds 
or kernels, contains within it another compleat fecsl. Both 
in the orange, and lemon kinds, on opening what we call the 
feeds, when the fkin, or membrane, is flripp'd off, there are, 
frequently found two feeds enclofed in that membrane, that is 
under the fkin, and without fide of the kernel, there is a' 
lmall feed, the like of which docs not appear in the feed of any 
other fruit. ' 

It is true, indeed, that in hazel nuts, as alfo in almond-; 
and in peach and apricot kernels, we often find a double 
feed or kernel, but then each of them is feparately en- 
closed in its own membrane, and has no communication 
with the other, but is only placed in fimple conraa with 
it ; and each has its diftinct ftalk, or firing, bv which it 
feyerally receives its nourifhment ; and, in thefe', the con- 
taining of two kernels fcems only an accident, a kind of 
fuperfcetation, as in the twin births of animals, which na- 
turally, bear only pne^ 

When one of the orange or lemon feeds is flripp'd of its 
outer membrane, there appears a little firing, which lyin? 
under it, caufes a protuberance in the firft fkin ; and from 
this ftr.ng not only the feed, but the plant within it re- 
ceives its noorifhmenti and the firft and hard fkin, which 
is eahly reparated, fcems only given to it for the defence 
ol the inward parts ; whereas nuts, almonds, peacb-floncs 
and the like, have a much harder and firmer coat given 
them for the fame purpofc. The firing which appears 
through the firft membrane extends its fmall veffels alfo 
through the fecond membrane n ar the feat of the plan- 
tule ; but thefe are fo extremely fine, that we lofe them 
before they enter it, no microfcope being able to Hew 
them farther than where they grow extremely fmall, and 
fine, near the entrance into this part. It is an amazina- 
thought, but it is alfo an evident truth, that this fmall 
ltring, which runs in this manner under the coat of this 
feed contains in it as many dillina veffels as are to be 
found in a full grown orange-tree; for if all thefe veffels 
were not in the young plant, while involved in its ma- 
trix, whence fhould they come afterwards ? When this firing 
is cut tranfverfely, and examined befor. a good microfcope; 
fomething of this appears, for there are feen in it the fec- 
tions of feveral veffels, and the fmall quantity of pulny 
matter between them is enclofed in a feeminglv thick and 
tough membrane, together with them, in order to keep 
the whole together : if the feed, or kernel, be itfelf cut a- 
crofs, it appears to be only a congeries of a great number 
of g.obules of a foft matter, preffed together. Within this 
feed thus cut, and under all its membranes are feen the 
two regular, and perfect feeds, Jodscd together, and not 
feparated by any membrane, as the accidental double ker- 
nes of nuts, &c. always are ; fometimes, indeed, there is 
only one fuch obferved, and fometimes there are three 
I hefe are not always of the fame fize, but one is often 
larger than the others. Each of thefe. is, however, a true 
perfect, and diftinfl feed, and is divided naturally into two 
lobes, and thefe feem only to have been united at firft 
juft where the young plant lies, fo that this whole kernel 
fcems to have been deftined by nature for no other end, 
bu to foftcr and cherifh the young plan,, till i, become 
able to fhoot up and live above ground. In the heart of this 
inner feed ,s found the plantula feminalis, which is not lar- 
ger than a fmall grain of fand, to the naked eye. The won- 
derful conformation of this ffruaure, cannot but flrike any 
one who is ufed to examine feeds, with great amazement. 
It ,s plain that the feed contained within the other feed, can 
only receive its nourifhment from the veffels contained in the 
firing above defenbed But it is amazing, that thefe fhould 
not be, as ufual, immediately diftributed from that general 
cord, or congeries of them, to the feed itfelf, but to an- 
other that is the center feed, and can only come to the inner 
feed, after having palled thro' this, and been in it devaricatcd 
into other veffels too fine for the eye to trace. 
Signior Francifco Lana, in nis prodromus to fome philofopni- 
cal difcovenes, tells us, that there is a way of producing 
oranges, without fowing or planting the trees, only by infil- 
ling the flowers in oil of almonds ; for that this oil will, every 
year afterwards, at the proper feafon, produce both flowers, 
and ripe o-ange: See the whole procefs at lanrc, under the ' 
article Fruits, as attefled by the author and his friends. 
Sea Orange, in natural hiftory, a name given by Count Alar- 
figh to a very remarkable fperies of fea plant. It is tough and 
hrm in its ftrufitare, and, in mauy things, rcfembles the 

com- 
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tr*mmon fucus ; but, inflead of growing into the branched 
form, the generality of thofe plants have, it is round and 
hollow, and in all refpe&s, refembies the fnape of an orange. 
It has, by way of root, certain very fine filaments, which 
fallen themfelves to the rocks, or to (hells, ffones, or any 
thing elfe that c. mes in the way. From tliefe their grows 
no pedicle, but the body of the orange, as it is called, is 
fattened by them to the rock, or other folid fubdance. The 
orange itfelf, is ufually of about three or four inches in dia- 
meter ; and while in the fea, is full of water, and retains 
this when taken up. In this {fate, it frequently weighs a 
pound and an half, but when the water is let out, and it is 
clryed, it becomes a mere membrane, weighing fcarce any 
thing. It is beft preferved, by fluffing it full of cotton, as 
foon as the water is let out of it, and hanging it up to dry 
in this form. Its furface is irregular and rough, and its co- 
lour a dufky green on the outfide, and a clearer, but fome- 
what bluifh green within 5 and its thicknefs is about an 
eighth part of an inch. When viewed by the microfcope, 
it is feen to be all over covered with fmall glandules, or in- 
deed, compofed of them; for they ftand fo thick, one by 
another, as to leave no fpace between, and feem to make up 
the whole fubftance : fo that it appears very like the rough 
chagrin skin ufed to cover toys. Thefe are all fo many hol- 
low duels, thro' which the fea-water finds a paflage into the 
globe formed by this skin, and by this means it is kept al- 
ways full and diftended ; on cutting it with a pair of fciffars, 
the water immediately runs out, and the skins colLpfe : but 
there is fomefhing farther remarkable, which is, that the 
whole fubftance, near the wounded place, is in motion, and 
feems as if alive, and fenfible of the wound. The glan- 
dules are found full of water, and refembling fmall tranfpa- 
rcnt bottles ; and what goes to the flructure of the plant be- 
fide thefe, is an aficmblage of a vaft number of filaments, 
all which are alfo hollow, and filled with a clear and tran- 
fparcnt fluid. 

There is another plant of this kind, described by Count 
Marfigli, Triumfetti, and others, and called the ramofe, or 
branched orange. This is very much of the nature of the 
former plant, but inftead of confifting of one round globule, 
it is formed of feveral oblong ones, all joined fo together, 
that they reprefent the branches of fome of the fucus's, but 
that they are fhorter ; and thefe are all hollow and full of 
water, in the fame manner as the fingle globes of the com' 
mon kind. This has, by way of root, certain fine and 
flender filaments, which fallen it to the ftones or fhells near 
which it is produced ; and it is of a dufky greenifh colour 
on the furface, and of a fine bluifh green within. The 
furface viewed by the microfcope, appears rough, as in th< 
other, and the glandules are of the fame kind, and are alway: 
found full of a dear water. Marfigli, Hid. de la Mer. p bl. 

Orange-Am;, a fort of dew which falls in the fpring-time, 
from the leaves of orange and lemon trees, and is extremely 
fine and fubtile. Mr. De La Hire obferving this, placed fome 
flat pieces of glafs under the leaves to receive it, and having 
thus procured fome large drops of it, was defirous of find- 
ing out what it was. He foon found that it was not a mere- 
ly aqueous fluid, becaufe it did not evaporate in the air; and 
that it was not a refm, becaufe it readily, and perfectly mix- 
ed with water : it was natural here to fuppofe it a liquid 
gum ; but neither did this, on examination, prove to be the 
cafe ; for being laid on paper, it did not dry as the other li- 
quid gums do. Its anfwering to none of thefe characters, 
and its being of the confiftence of honey, and of a fweet- 
fugar-like-taite, gave a fufpicion of its being a kind of man- 
na ; and whatever in the other tryals had proved it not a refin, 
a gum, lie, all equally tends to prove that it is this fubftance. 

ORAR1UM, in ecdefiafiical writers, the fame with brandeum. 
See the article Brandeum. 

ORATORIO, in the Italian mufic, ,a fort of fpiritual drama 
of dialogues, containing recitativos, duettos, trios, ritornel- 
ios, chorufles, &c. 

The fubjeSs cf thefe pieces are ufually taken from the Scrip- 
tures, or from the life of fome faint, &c. 
The mufic for the oraUrio fhould be in the fined tafte, and 
moft chofen drains. Thefe oratorios are greatly ufed at 
Rome in time of lent; and of late in England. 

ORBICULAR leaf, among botanids. See Leaf. 

ORMCULARE os. See the article Os. 

ORBICULARIS, (CycJ.) in anatomy, a name given by Rio- 
lanus, and fome others, to the mulcle called by Alhinus er- 
im-ttlaris oris, and by Cowper and others, conJiriClcr labro- 
rum 

Orbicularis, in botany, a name given by fome authors to the 
iirtanila, or cyclamen, called inEnglifhyku head. GV.Emac. 
Ind. 2. See Cyclamen. 

Orbicularis intejlini, in anatomy, a name given by Ve- 
lalius, and fome others, to the mufcle now known by the 
name ot the fphmitcr mi. 

ORB1S, in zoology, the name of a genus of fifties, of which 
there are a great many fpecies : that, however,which is ufually 
meant by the word 01 bis above, is the fpe.ies called orbis pri- 
mus, by Rondeletius, mUriis xayptiacus by Salvian, becaufe 
frequently caught in the odia of the Nile. Excepting the 
buri'L. Vol. II. ° 
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tail, this fifh is of a round figure. It has no fcales, but is 
covered with a firm and hard skin all over, full of fmall 
prickles, which render it very rough. Its mouth is fmall, 
and has four broad teeth. It has only one hole on each fide 
for its gills, and a fin under each. It has another fin near 
the tail on its under part, and another anfwering to it in its 
upper. The tail is one broad and flat fin. it is not eatable, 
for the whole fifh is head, or if you would rather call it fo, 
belly, IVillugbby's Hid. Pifc. p. 143. See Tab. of Fifhes, 
N Q 18, 631 

There is an opinion, that when this fifh is dryed and hung 
up by the tail, it will always turn its mouth to that quarter 
from whence the wind blows. 

The other fpecies of this genus are, the orbis lagocephalus, 
oibis Jcutatas, orbis mtricatus, or bis ranis riflu, or bis fp'nmfm 
Clufii, orbis muricatus alter Clufii, and the orbis oblongus tejtudinis 
capite. Rondelet, Gefier, Aldrovand. and Salvan. 
Orbis maguus, in adronomy, the 01 bit of the earth in its an- 
nual revolution round the fun. 
ORCHEiOGRAPHY, the art of noting all the fteps and mo- 
tions ufed in dancing. See Dance, Cycl. 
ORCHIS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are thefe : the flower is of the polypetalous 
anomalous kind, confiding of fix leaves irregular in fhape 
and fize. 'I he five upper of which are fo difpofed, as in 
fome degree, to referable a helmet. The lower leaf is of 
various lhapes in the difterent fpecies; it has ufually a head, 
and often a tail, and relembles the body of a fly a bee a 
man, or other animal. The cup of the flower finally be- 
comes a fruit, which is pervious by three feneftra:, to each 
of which there adheres a valve. The feeds are extremly 
imall and referable a fine duft. To this it is to be added, 
that the roots are flefliy, with fibres propagated from them 
and are In fome fpecies roundiih, and referable the tefticles 
of an animal, and in others divided into feveral ferments 
refembling a hand and fingers. See Tab. 1. ofBotan°y clafs 
11. Town. Ind. p. 431. 

The fpecies of orchis, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The broad- leaved great orchis, with a aaping hood 
2. The fmaller-flcwcred broad-leaved orchis, with a gaping 
hood. 3. The broad-leaved orchis, with a compaa fpike of 
flowers. 4. The narrower -leaved orchis, with a gapino-hood. 
5. The great foldier orchis. 6. The middle foldier urtbis', 
7. The leffer foldier orchis. 8. The mountain foldier orchis 
with a re-d conglomerated fpike. 9. The tall meadow fol- 
dier orchis, with variegated flowers. 10. The lower meadow 
foldier orchis. 11. The fweet-fcented purple mountain or- 
chis. 1 2. The fweet-fcented dusky purple orchis. 1 3. The 
globular-flowered orchis. 14. The dwarf alpine mofly-Ieaved 
orchis. 15. The common male orchis, with fpotted leaves. 

16. The common male orchis, with fhorter fpotted leaves! 

17. The common orchis, with drooping leaves, not fpotted. 

18. The common orchis, with drooping plain leaves, and' 
with fmall white flowers. 19. The common female orchis. 

20. The common female orchis, with rofe-coloured flowers. 

21. The female orchis, with white and changeable-coloured 
flowers. 22. The common little male orchis, with fpotted 
leaves. 23. The male man orchis. 14. The female man 
orchis. 25. The monkey orchis. 26. The male Portugal 
man orchis, with an aromatic fmell. 27. The Portugal man 
orchis, with a final] green flower with a purple edge. 28. 
The bearded or goat orchis, with fhort and broad leaves. 
29. The goat orchis, with longer and narrower leaves. 30. 
The fmaller goat orchis. 31. The fmaller goat orchis, with 
a purple fpike. 32. The common purple fpiked flinking 01- 
cl " s - r .3.3- The white fweet-fcented orchis, with fpiral flowers. 
34. The two-leaved orchis, with very broad leaves. 35. The 
narrower-leaved bifoliate orchis. 36. The fmaller bifoliate 
orchis, with white flowers, with long fpurs. 37. The greater 
trif Hate orchis. 38. The fmaller trifoliate orchis. 39. The 
butterfly orchis, called by fome the frog orchis. 40. The 
greater bee orchis, with the upper leaves white and purple. 
41. The bee orei/i, with greenifh flowers. 42. The bee or- 
chis, with ferrugineous flowers. 43. The bee orchis with 
blue flowers. 44. The bee orchis, with fpotted flowers. 4c. 
The bee orchis, with white flowers. 46. The bee orchis 
with wholly purple flowers. 47. The bee orchis, with va- 
riegated flowers. 48. The greater fly orchis. 49. The leffer 
fly orchis, with green wings and a green head. 50. The 
yellow fly orchis. 51. The narrow-leaved orchis Z2. The 
orchis refembling an expanded butterfly, with o- re en flowers 
53. The butterfly orchis, with fpotted leaves. 54. The nar- 
row-leaved white flowered butterfly orchis. 55. The fpider 
orchis. 56. The Italian mountain orchis, with a ferruo-ineous 
flower with an oblong tongue. 57. The fpotted-leaved Ita- 
liworchis, with long tongues. 58. Thebroad leaved handed 
meadow orchis, with long fpurs. 59. The broad-leaved pal- 
mated meadow orchis, with frefh coloured flowers with long 
fpurs. 60. The broad-leaved palmated meadow orchil, with 
fnow-white flowers with long fpurs. 6 1 . The great narrow- 
leaved palmated meadow orchis. 62. The palmated meadow 
orchis, with fpotted leaves. 63. The white-flowered fpotted- 
leaved palmated meadow orchis. 64. The fpotted leaved pal- 
mated meadow orchis, with variegated flowers. 65. The 
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greatcft meadow- palmated orchis. 66. The lefTer palmated 
orchis, with long (purs to the flowers. 67. The fmall narrow- 
leaved fweet-fcented palmated orchis. 68. The clove- i'cented 
palmated orchis. 69. The_ white-flowered palmated orchis, 
with the fmell of elder. The purple-flowered palmated 
orchis, with the fmell of elder. 71. The palmated frog or- 
chis. 7 1 . The caftrated orchis. 73. The broad-leaved mariii 
palmated orchis. 74. The narrower-leaved palmated marfli 
orchis. 75. The common palmated marfli orchis, with 
very narrow leaves. 76. The palmated marfli orchis^ with 
fpotted leaves. 77. The palmated marfli orchis, with red 
leaves and flowers. 78. The green-flowered palmated or- 
chis. 79. The largeft palmated orchis, with a bright-red 
fweet-fcented flower. So. The greateft palmatcd mountain 
orchis. 81. The narrower leaved great palmated mountain 
orchis. 82. The white-flowered palmated mountain orchis, 
with fpotted leaves. 83. The narrower-leaved palmated al- 
pine prcHs, with a black flower. 8|. The narrow leaved 
palmated mountain orchis, with rofe-coloured flowers. 85. 
The narrow-leaved palmated mountain orchis, with white 
flowers. Town. Inflr. p. 443 

Orch r s-r<?«", in the materia medica, is otherwife named falep, 
vulgarly called fa loop. See thearricle Salep. 

Orchts, in ichthyology, a nam.? ~iven by Gefner, and fome 
others, to the fifh, commonly called orbis, and by Artedi the 
fpherical ojhacion, with four teeth, and fmall fpines all over it. 
See the article Ostacion. 

ORCHOTOMY, a word tifed by fome chirugical writers for 
the operation of caftration. 

ORCYNUS, in zoology, a name by which fome authors have 
called the fifli commonly known by the name of the tunny or 
thynnus. Wilkughby% Hiflr. Pifc. p. 176, See Thynnus. 

ORDER, in rhetoric. See. Disposition, Cycl. 

ORDINARY (Qk/.)— Ordinary Court of Chancery. See 
Petty bag. 

ORDINATE (Cycl)— To find the greateft and leaft ordinate 
to curves. See Maximum, Cycl. & Suppl. 

ORE (Cycl.) — Some em are fo kindly as to melt readily of 
themfelves, without any affiftance from the common fluxes; 
thefe are of great value to the owners Other are more in- 
tractable and require the aiTiftance of various fluxes, and others 
fo very obftinateas not be work'd in the larger way, where 
there can be no very considerable expence allow'd for fluxes. 
On this account many mines remain at this time unwrought, 
as being untraceable in the large way without great charges ; 
hence the improving the bufinefs of fluxes ferves to render 
them at once both cheap and effectual, and mult be of great 
fervice to metallurgy. 

Some of the cheapeft and mod powerful fluxes now in life 
are dry'd wine lees, dry'd cow-dung and horfe-dung, dry'd 
' river-mud, fuller's- earth, iron filings, common fait, potafli, 
and fandiver. Thefe may be nfed in the larger works, as 
nitre, tartar, borax, fal armoniac, and mercury fublimate in 
the lefs : as for compound fluxes they are very numerous, al- 
moft every operator having his particular noftrum ; and it is 
plain that fome fluxes are better adapted to the ores of fome 
metals than others ; but certainly a few general ones might be 
fixed upon, one or other of which would anfwer all the ope- 
rator's expectations. 

The following three preparations are all very -general, very 
powerful, and not expensive. 1. Take of nitre, prepared by 
long boiling in lime water, of fea-falt melted in the fire, of 
fandiver, and of dry wine lees, each one part; glafs of lead 
three parts, and powdered glafs eight parts; mix them all 
well together, and ufe them in a'n equal weight with ftub- 
born ores. %. For a ftill ftronger flux take equal parts of 
white tartar, common fait, and nitre prepared as above ; cal- 
cine all together to a white powder, and mix with it its own 
weight of glafs of lead ; of this flux add two parts to one 
part of the mod ftuhboin ores. 3. For every powerful faline 
flux, take of the ftrongeft foap- boiler's lees four pounds, of 
white tartar and common fait, melted in the fire, each one 
pound, boil thefe together, with four gallons of human urine, 
to a dry fait. This flux is particularly ferviceable where 
fulphur and cobalt abound, and render the ore very refrac- 
tory. Shaw's Lectures, p. 257. 

The ores of the richer mctals,as gold and filver,ufually contain 
a very confiderablc portion of fulphur, and Alonfo Barba tells 
us, that the m oft expert mineralilts in Peru, always efteema- 
bundance of fulphur a fign of a rich ore in the neighbourhood. 
Among the richeft ores of the mountain of Potofi, there are 
fuch quantities of native brimftone, that the cavities in the 
mines arc often filled with a blue flame, on only bringing a 
lighted candle into them fo as to touch their fides. It has been 
wondered at, that where there is abundance of fulphur in thefe 
mines, there fhould be no vitriol found, that being only ame- 
taldiflblred by means of fulphur; but this objection ceafes, 
when we conadcr the denfe and compact nature of thefe two 
metals, which renders them not foluble by means of fulphur, 
as the others are. Wherever there is ftore of fulphur, or of 
pyrites, or other ftones which contain fulphur in the mines of 
copper and iron, great ftore of vitriols are always found there 
alfo, being formed by the corrofion of the ores of thofe metals 
by fulphur, which renders them foluble in water, from which 



they again concrete in form of falts. Chemifrry is -ablc'to Imitate 
the operations of nature on this occafion feveral ways ; for cop- 
per* or iron, being formed in thin plates, and either rubbed 6- 
ver with the acid fpirit of fulphur, or calcined with powder' of 
common fulphur, become foluble in water, and afford cryfrals 
of true vitriol wholly analogous to the natural ones, and either 
blue or green, as iron, or copper are the metals employed 5 
but thefe procefles not being able to produce cryftals of fait, 
or vitriol, from either filver, or gold, it is not wonderful that 
nature is not able to form them by the fame means. 
The general formation of fulphur from the ores of metals yet 
lying in the bowels of the earth, is, probably, after this man- 
ner. An acid, (aline, fulphureous fteam, or vapour, fuch as 
common fulphur is eafily reduced to, by heat not greater than, 
that within the bowels of the earth, infinuating itfelf either 
through the pores of ftones, or through their cracks, which 
are always frequent about the veins of metals, penetrates into 
the bed of ore; fuppofe of copper. The vapour is continually 
fupplied with frcfli quantities from below ; and as it blends it- 
felf with the metal, corrodes it as the fume of brimftone will 
the fame copper in plates. The metal, thus corroded, being 
foluble in water ; as we find by experience, it is neccflary, that 
the w^muft, under the fame management, be fo too ; and, in 
tins cafe, the water, which is continually pervading all the 
ftrata of the earth, waflies off the diffolved metal ; and where- 
ever it happens to be ffayed in fmall quantities afterward, whe- 
ther within the vein of the metal, or at a diftance from it, it 
cryftallizes the fait it contains, and common blue vitriol is 
produced, if the metal in the vein be iron. The fame procefs 
is obferved, and the event is the fame in all refpefis, when copper 
is the metal corroded, except that the vitriol, inftead of blue, is 
green ; this plainly accounts for the obfervation of the workers 
in copper-mines, that vitriol and brimftone are ufualfy found 
together, the one being a natural confequence of die other. 
Sulphur is, indeed, often found where there is no vitriol, 
but vitriol is very feldom found without fulphur; it beim* 
not a diftinct principle, but a genuine production of ful- 
phur. Phil. Tranf>N° 104. 

Drejjtng of 'Ores. Seethe article Dressing. 

Iron Ore. See Iron. 

Gold Ore. See Gold. 

firm, Pottern, and Steel Ore. See Lead ore. 

OREILLARD, in the manege. See Wmz-eared. 

OREJUELAS, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for the 
jlos auricula, a flower growing in New Spain, and ufed there 
in making chocolate. Dale, Pharm. p. 339. 

OREON, a name given by the antients to a kind of horfe- 
tail, which they found growing on the mountains in wet 
and damp places. It is to this fpecies that many authors 
have attributed the principal virtues of the genus ; and this 
feems to have been the fame with our great water horfe- 
tail. Neophytus fays, that it rofe up with a fingle ftalk, 
refembling a young reed, and that this was compofed of 
feveral points, which, in the manner of cups, were inferred 
one into another; and that from thefe joints the leaves 
grew, and that they refcmbled thofe of the pine-tree. The 
branches are what this author calls leaves, and thev do pret- 
ty well refemble the leaves of the pine-tree. They are 
long and flender, and of a bright green. Our great horfe- 
tail loves the heads of fprings in hilly countries, and is al- 
ways molt plentiful in fuch places. 

GREOSEUNUM,- mountain -parfley, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants of the umbelliferous kind, the characters of 
which are thefe: the flower is of the rofaceous kind, be- * 
ing compofed of feveral petals, arranged in a circular or- 
der on a cup, which afterwards becomes a fruit compofed 
of two large, oval, flattifh, ftriated, and marginated feeds, 
which fometimes depofit their covering. To this it may 
be added, that the leaves are like thofe of parfley, or hem- 
lock. 

The fpecies of oreofelinum enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
are thefe: 1. The great, parfley-leayed oreefeUnttm. 2. The 
lefTer, parfley -leaved oreofelinum. 3. The hemlock-leaved 
marfli oreofelinum. 4. The fhrubby, anife-leaved, African 
oreofelinum, which produces the galbanum of the (hops. This 
is called by many ferula galbamfera. Town. Inft. p. 319. 

OREXIS, appetite. The appetite, when exceflive, or otherwife 
vitiated, is diftinguifhed by medical writers into feveral 
kinds, and defcribed under feveral names, according to its 
difference in degree, and other particulars. 
The firlt kind is the addephagia : this is the name friven 
that fpecies in which the food is not only eaten in too 
large a quantity, but is fwallowed in a particularly rave- 
nous manner. 

The fecond is the orexis canina : in this cafe the patient it 
continually eagerly longing for food, and if it is not ready 
fo foon as he defires, he is fubjeft to fainting fits after 
the recovery, from which he does not feel the fame craving 
appetite. 

The third is the pica, or fitta : this is the cafe when the 
patient has an eager appetite to things not fit for food, 
fuch as chalk, cinders, tobacco-pipes, and the like. 
The fourth is the malacia : this is diftinclively made thr 
name of that fpecies of exctjftve appetite in which the patf- 
i tient 
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ftfit has a great defire for fome particular things, but thofe 
of the nature of common food, and ufually of the nicer, 
arid more delicate kind. 
Signs attending it. An over-large eating is ufually attended with 
cardialgias, anxieties, and ftraitnefsof the breaft ; after this, with 
naufeas, eructations, and not unfrequentlywith a vomiting, ora 
diarrhoea ; often a dtzzinefs of the head follows, and fometimes 
very violent pains in it, with a laffituue and pains in the limbs, 
and pains and rumblings in the abdomen ; finally, fometimes 
fevers fometimes fuffocations, and f -metimes convulfions, are 
the confequence. 
Jfarfom fubje-'i to it. The excefs of appetite, in its different kind, 
affects different fets of people. 'The addephagia is ufually the 
cafe with boys who are juft come to diftinguifb good tafte, 
and feed as their parents do \ and fometimes with women who 
have more fenfation than judgment. People in general of fan- 
euine and fanguineo-phlegmatic habits, cat more food than 
others ; and choleric perfons often eat, and ufually (wallow 
their food, quicker than others Perfons of melancholic ha- 
bits, are ufually of all others, the Icaft eaters. Finally, peo- 
ple, in general, eat heartily, and even exceflively, when they 
come, from a coarfe and homely diet, to a more elegant and 
agreeable one ; and this excejjive appetite becomes a fymptoma- 
tic complaint with people who are troubled with worms, and 
with hypochondriac complaints, with quartans, and often with 
epilcpfies. 

The malaria feems particularly to affect women during the 
time of their being with child. The pica is common to wo- 
men with child ; to young women before the firft eruption of 
themenfes; with thofe who are emaciated by a too violent 
flux of that discharge; and, finally, fometimes, though more 
rarely, to perfons in epilcpfies, and in quartans. 
Caufes of tt. Excejjive appetite is generally occafioned by a too 
great love to agreeable taftes, which generally degenerates into 
a cuftom of devouring things of agreeable flavours greedily j 
and y finally, into an habitual and almoft neceffary defire of 
them. In infants who are over-much ted by their nurfes, the 
fault is not in the will, but even this alfo, in fine, becomes ha- 
bitual, and not to be overcome eafily. 
Prognrjlics in. it. ExceJJive appetite dues great mifchief among 
men, and is a very common complaint, inafmuch that there 
are ten thoufand who err in eating more than nature requires, 
for one who eats lefs. It is common for perfons recovered 
from illnefTes to have an excejjive appetite ; but, if this be in- 
dulged to the extent, it ufually brings on either a return of the 
fame difcafe, or, at Icaft, one equally bad. People, after long 
hunger, have alfo the fame fort of excejjive appetite as after dif- 
eafes, but there have been frequent inftances, that thofe who 
indulged it freely have died upon the fpot In general, the 
confequences of excejjive appetite indulged, is difeafes of many 
kinds, particularly obftructions of the vifcera, cachexies, and 
atrophies. When the pica attends a quartan, it very often 
happens, that all medicines are vain in the attempt of a 
cure, till that unnatural appetite has been perfectly fated. 
When young girls fall into a pica from a want of the 
menfes at a due time, they are always relieved from it by 
the appearance of that evacuation; but in perfons who fall 
into it from inordinate profluvia of that difcharge, it is ufu- 
ally very difficult of cure, and the fame difficulty always 
attends it when hereditary. 

When people have eat to an immoderate degree by reafon of 
any of thefe kinds of excejjive appetite, the beft method of re- 
lieving them, is by giving them 1 a rge draughts of warm wa- 
ter, till they vomit; or, if the lfomach will not be brought 
to ditcharge its contents by this means, a few grains of emetic 
tartar are to be given, or a fmall dofe of ipecacuanha. After 
this the bowels are to be gently relaxed ; but this is by no 
means to be done by any violent medicines, the hamulus of 
which would bring on violent and dangerous pains. After 
the mifchief of a monftrous repletion is, by this means, got 
,' over, the beft prefervative for the future is abftinence, and 
gentle exercife. There have, however, been inftances of 
people being cured of this difcafe, by palling the appetite by 
large draughts of oil, regularly taken, three times a day. The 
good women have a way of" curing the pica in girls, by making 
the chalk, and other, fuch things which they are to eat, 
bitter, or of fome other difagreeable tafte ; when a girl has 
been once tricked in this manner, fhe will often have as 
violent a diftafte to thefe unnatural eatables, as fhe before 
had an inclination for them ; and, in like manner, grown 
perfons who have violent appetites to certain particular foods, 
have been cured by conveying into them an infufion of to- 
bacco, or fome other fuch thing as will provoke vomiting, 
fo difguifed as not to be taffed, while eaten. When the 
ftomach and bowels, over-loaded by thefe meals, are, of 
themfelves* discharging their abundant contents, by vomit, 
or ftool, it is a very ram and dangerous practice to give 
any thing to flop thofe emotions till the whole is thorough- 
ly carried off. Junker's Confp. Med. p. 605, feq. See the 
articles Canine, Bulimy, &c. 
ORI* US, in zoology, the name of a frefh water fifh, common in 
Germany, and called there the orft, the awve^ and the nerfiing; 
fceming by the descriptions of Oefner, and other authors, to 



be the fame with our ruddy or rubellk fiieulatilis. See Tab. 
of Fifhes, N°. 43. JWUughbgy's Hift. Pifc. p. 2;2. 

ORGANO, in the Italian mufic, is ufed to fignify the tho- 
rough bafs. It is ufually fcored with figures over the notes, 
for the harpfichord, bafs- viol, and lute. 

ORGUES, {Cycl.) arc preferable to herfes, or portcullifes, be- 
caufe thefe may be either broke by a petard, or they may be 
flopped in their falling down ; but a petard is ufelels againft 
an argue; for if it break one or two of the pieces, they im- 
mediately fall down again, and fill up the vacancy ; or if they 
flop one or two of the pieces from falling, it is no hindrance 
to the reft; for being all feparate, they have no dependance 
upon one another. 

ORICHALCUM, or Aurichalcum, brafs. See the article 
Brass, Cycl and Suppl. 

It is to be obferved, that zink is the metal which has the 
power of giving a yellow colour to copper. We long fup- 
pofed, from cakunine's anfwering the fame purpofe, that two 
different fubftances could do this ; but it has been fince found 
that they are the fame, and that calamine is no other than 
the ore of zink. See the article Calamine. 
It is evident from all accounts, that the erichahum of 
the antients was a fictitious fubftance, not a naiural me- 
tal. They made it on the fame balls that we make brafs 
at prefent; -but they had fcveral ways of doing it, and 
diflinguifhed it into feveral kinds. They had a white 
fort in frequent ufe and great efteem ; and even the yellow 
they diftinguifhed into two principal forts, under difitrent 
names. The <?Wt7.w/«rfH and tesjlavum, brafs and yellow cop- 
per, are with us fynonymous terms ; but with them they 
were ufed to exprefs different combinations of the ingredients. 
Pliny tells us indeed of a natural mine of this metal found 
fomewhere, and that the metal produced from it was in very 
great efteem. He fays, that the making of brafs was firft 
found out in Cyprus, and that it was an artificial metal, but 
that this natural kind was greatly fuperi or to it, and was the 
only kind in efteem, fo long as the mine yielded any of it, 
but that at laft it was exhaufted. This account is unquefHon- 
ably erroneous ; but yet it has taken fo much footing in the 
world from the authority of this author, that many fuppofe it 
truth, and think that we have not at prefent the metal called 
cricbalum by the antients. They who fuppofe, according to 
Pliny, that there was once a vein or mine of this metal, which 
was afterwards loft again, certainly err, and there is fuffici- 
ent proof of the truth of the contrary opinion by all the Greek 
writers, declaring the manner in which aricalcum was made, 
which was with copper and calaminaris-ftone, as brafs is made 
at this time. Some indeed have fomewhat perplexed the 
matter, by adding the word pfcudoargyron, as a part of the 
compofition. Among thefe is Strabo, but by that author in 
other places we find, that all that he means by this name is, 
the calamine found in filver mines, which refembled, as the 
common calamine does, fome kinds of filver ore; fo that 
the two accounts come to the fame thing. 
Orichalcum, or Aurichalcum album, white Irafs. This 
was a metal well known among the antients, and celebrated 
by Ariftotle and by Strabo, and others, under the name of 
xfupx Xtvxw. Jt was made by mixing an earth with copper 
while in fufion ; but what that earth was, we are not in- 
formed. 

There have been many oljections made to the name aurichal- 
cum album, as a contradiction in terms. The epithet white 
being by no means allowable with a word which is generally 
fuppofed to exprefs gold-coloured brafs ; but this is an error. 
The truth is, that aurichalcum is an error in orthography ; 
the true word being or ichakhum, OfH^ataw, mountain copper. 
The Romans changing the 0, in a Greek word into au, when 
they adopted it into their own language, is common ; and 
we daily fee fo many inftances of it, that this cuftom alone 
might juftify it, were the word always written aurichalchum 
by the Romans ; which, however, it is not, Virgil, and fe- 
veral others exprefsly calling it orichalchum, according to the 
original or proper orthography : there was, therefore;, no 
idea of gold, nor any other denomination of colour intend- 
ed in the word aurichalchum ; all that was expreffed by it 
was, mountain copper; and this term was made to exprefs 
a mixed metal, made of copper and of fome earth, ftone, or 
other mineral. In this fenfe, the mixture of copper with 
that of earth, whatever it was that turned it white, was as 
properly called orichaUhum album, as that with calamine was 
crichalchum favum s or limply orichahhum. We know feve- 
ral ways of turning copper white, one of which was much 
practifed fome years ago, and fpoons and other utenfils made 
of it, had the name of alchymy things; but this was done by 
means of arfenic ; a thing not known to the antients : this, 
therefore, could not be the fame with their white brafs, and 
indeed, none of our methods feem to be the fame with 
theirs, fince the metal is debafed by all ours, and becomes 
brittle ; whereas, in their management, according to their 
own accounts, it feems not to have loit any thing of its duc- 
tility, tho' it acquired a peculiar brightnefs. 

ORIENTAL, (Cycl) in aftroncmy. A planet is faid to be 
tiiierdal when i; rifes in the morning before the fun. 

Hyhsrr.al 
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ifybernel Orient, that point of the horizon where the fun rifes 

when in the firft degree of Capricorn. See Occident. 
ORIGANUM, wild marjoram, in botany, the name of a ge- 
nus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : the flower 
confifts of one leaf, and is of the labiated kind, the upper 
lip is erect, of a roundifh fhape, and bifid, the lower is di- 
vided into three fegments. The piftil arifes from the cup, 
and is fixed in the manner of a nail into the hinder part of 
the flower, and furrounded with four embryos, which after- 
wards become many feeds, and ripen in the cup of the flower. 
To thefe marks, it is to be added, that the origanums all bear 
their flowers in a fort of fcaly ears or fpikes- 
The fpecies of origanum enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thete : i. The common origanum. 2. The common origa- 
num with variegated leaves. 3. The white wild origanum. 
4. The low, woolly, procumbent origanum. 5. The heracle- 
otic origanum, or cunila gallmacea of Pliny. 6. The origa- 
num of Crete, called pot-marjorum, the genuine hyftbp of the 
antients, according to Lobel. 7. The round-leaved origa- 
num. 8. The origanum with the fmell of pennyroyal. 9. 
The broad-leaved, fmooth, low origanum. 10. The Canada 
origanum, with umbellated flowers. 11. The broad-leaved 
Woolly cretic criganum, ufually known by the name of dittany 
of Crete. 12. The origanum of mount Sipylus. 13. The 
ilender-headed Canada origanum. 14. The woody origanum 
of Syracufe, with large umbels of flowers. Town, Lift. p. 
199- 

Origanum is a very plcafant aromatic. An infufion of the 
plant, drank in the manner of tea, is of great fervice in dif- 
orders of the ftomach ; it abfterges the vifcous matter apt to 
lodge there, and thereby promotes an appetite and aflifts di 
geftioil. It alfo difpels flatus's, and is efleemed good in jaun 
dices, and all other chronic cafes occafioned by obftructions of 
the vifcera. 
OR1GINARY, originarii, among the Romans, an appellation 
given to flavcs born in their mailer's houfes, who were other- 
wife called vern&. thfrn. Lex. in voc. 
ORIOLUS, in zoology, a name bv which feveral authors have 
called the galbula, a very beautiful yellow bird of the thrufh 
kind, remarkable for its manner of hanging lis neft. Al- 
berius. See the article Galbwla. 
ORITKS, in natural hiflory, the name of a ftone defcribed by 
the antients, and celebrated by the writers of the middle 
ages for its wonderful virtues. Pliny fays, that it was round, 
and remained unhurt in the fire, and that fome called it Side- 
ritis. To this the later writers have added, that there are 
three kinds of it; the firft round and black : this rubb'd over 
with oil of rofes was famous for the bites of venomous beafts, 
The fecond was green, variegated with veins and fpots of 
white : this was to be carried about people, to preferve them 
from many forts of injuries. And the third was compofed 
of parallel plates, and faid to have the virtue of caufing abor- 
tion, if only carried in the pocket. 
ORITORIUS lapis, a name given by Ludovicus Dulcis, and 
fome other authors, to the ochreoferreom atita, or eagle 
ftones ; particularly to a fpecies of them common in Ger- 
many, and ufed in the fnops there, and in fome other places, 
under the name of eagle jlones. Thefe are of a brownifh 
colour and fmooth furface, and are eafily broken, being only 
compofed of a thin cruft of ferrugineous earth, enclofing 
feveral fmall lumps of a greenifh marie, which rattle in it 
when fhaken. 
OPJZEUS coir, a term ufed by authors to exprefs the yellow 
colour in the eyes and urine of pcrfons afflicted with a jaun- 
dice. See Jaundice. 
ORKNEY- beans, in natural hiftory, a name given by authors 
to a fort of fruit found on the fhores of the orkney ifiands near 
Scotland. Thefe arc of feveral diftincf. fpecies, and are none 
of them the produce of thofc iflands, nor of any places there- 
about, but are probably of American origin, many of them 
being plainly natives of Jamaica. 

They are found principally on thofe coafts which are mod 
expofed to the waves of the great ocean, and are on thefe fo 
plentiful,, that they might be gathered "in large quantities, if 
of any value ; but the only ufe they are put to is the mak- 
ing fnufl-boxes out of them. Sir Robert Sibbald, and Mr. 
Wallace, in their accounts of Scotland, have both named 
them under the title of Mo'uaa beans. Sec Molucca beans. 
ORLEANAj in the materia medica, the rarm of the arnotto, 

oiuruca. .Dfl,V,Pharm p 388. 
ORMENA, among the antient naturalifts. See Asparagus, 
ORN1CUS lapis, a name given by fome authors to the fappbire 
of the antients, which is a peculiar fpecies of our lapis lazuli, 
in which the gold -coloured matter is not difpofed in veins, 
but in feparate fpots of the form of a ftar. It was firft 
called inifim, and orinus, by corruption from aurinui, gold- 
en, and thence came, at length, the word ormcus. 
ORN1THL/E, a name given by the antients to certain winds, 
which ufually blew in fpring, at the time when the birds of 
paflage came over to them. Pliny fays, that thefe winds 
Jew from the Weft, and that, by fome, the Etefian w inds 
ere called by this name. Others fuppofe that they b lew 
from the North, or North- Weft. 



ORNITHOGALUM, far of Bethlehem, 'in botany, the-namc 
of a genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe ' 
the flower is liliaceous, being compofed of fix petals, ar- 
ranged in a circular form. The pifti! ftands in the cen- ■ 
ter of the flower, and finally becomes a roundifh fruit, 01* 
feed-veflel, divided into three cells, and containing a num- 
ber of oblong feeds; to this it is to be added- that it has 
a bulbous or tuberous root., in which it differs from the 
phalangium, which has a fibrous one. 

The fpecies of omithogalum enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
are thefe : 1 . The great Syrian omithogalum, with umbel- 
lated flowers. 2. The great, narrow-leaved, ornithogalum, 
with umbellated flowers. 3. The broad-leaved, middle- ' 
fized, white omithogalum, with umbellated flowers. 4. The 
narrow- leaved, middle-fized, white ornith-golum, with um- 
bellated flowers. 5. The lefier white omithogalum, 6. The 
umbellated omithogalum, with blttifli white flowers. 7. The 
greateff, broad-leaved, Alexandrine omithogalum. S. The 
Indian, broad-leaved, crnithogalum. 9 The great, narrnw- 
leaved, omithogalum, with greeniih white flowers. 10 The 
great, narrow-leaved, crnithoganim, with flowers in fpikes. 
11. The fpiked ornithogalum, with fnow-white flowers. \i. 
The great, white-fpiked, French ornith-galum. r ;. The 
great, white-fpiked, Byzantine omithogalum. 14. The fpiked 
omithogalum, with greenifh- white flowers. ii. TbeSpanifh 
white-flowered, fpiked ori.ithogalum. 16. The pale, blue- 
flowered omithogalum. 17. The omithogalum with a large 
flower growing on a fmaller. 18. The great, pale-yellow 
omithogalum. 10. The yellow ornithogalum, with Iar;-erfl;;w- 
ers, 2C. The tuberous-rooted, African, yellow ornithogalum, 
with onion-like leaves, and fweet-fcented flowers. 21. The 
common, wild omith-galum. 22. The lefier, wild, yellow 
ornithogalum. 23. The narrow-leaved, bulbiferous, omitho' 
ga'ura. 24. The yellow- flowered, Portugal crnithogalum, 
with capillaceous leaves. 25. The Indian omithogalum, with 
yell owifti- green flowers. r6. The African omithoga^m, with 
green flowers, growing one out of another. 27. The one- 
leaved, fpiked omithogalum, with a fnow-white, fweet-fcented 
flower. 28. The blue-flowered, two-leaved, German orni- 
thogalum. 29. The trifoliate, German omithogalum, with 
deep blue flowers. 30. The bifoliate, German omithogalum, 
with flefh -coloured flowers. 3 1 . The bifoliate, German or- 
nithogalum, with white flowers. 32. The narrow-leaved, 
white, late- flowering, omithogalum. 33. The blue-flowering 
ornith-galum, with yellowiih green ftam'ma. 34. The pur- 
ple-flowered omithogalum. 35. The fpiked omithogalum, with 
grey flowers. 36. The blue-flowered, Conftantinople omi- 
thogalum. 37. The Conftantinople omithogalum, with bluifh 
purple flowers. 38. The Conftantinople omitrogalum, with 
a white flower. 39. The Conftantinople omithogalum, with 
dufky, bluifh flowers, 40. The borrage-flowered, Conftan- 
tinople omithogalum. 41 . The blue omithogalum, with filiated 
flowers. 42. The Spanifh, deep-blue, onithogalum. 43. The 
■ great, purphfh, blue omithogalum. 44. The fummer omitho- 
galum, with flowers ftanding alternately on the ftalks. 4;. 
The great, autumnal omithogahmi, with pale, purple flowers. 

46. The great, autumnal ornithogalum, with white flowers. 

47. The lefler, autumnal omithogalum, with purple flowers. 

48. The lefier, autumnal ornithogalum, with blue flowers. 

49. The little, fpring omithogalum. 50. The blue-flowered, 
Portugal ornitlr.galum. 5 1. The broad leaved, Portugal omitho- 
galum, with violet-coloured flowers. 52. The broad-leaved, 
Portugal am thogalum, with Ucfh-coloured flowers 53. The 
broad-leaved, Portugal omithogalum, with gre.ifh flowers. 54. 
The broad-leaved, Portugal omithf.ga'um, with white flowers. 
55. The Peruvian, eriopherous cmith-galum. 56. The ori- 
ental, eriopherous omithogalum. ^7. I he o'nith galum of the 
fea fhores, commonly called the •■ cd-rooted f quill. ;8. T n e 
white-ruoted, maritime ornithogalum, commonly called the 
white -rooted /qui II. 59, The maritime ornithogalum, with an 
efculentroot, called the efulent fquill. Tourn. Lift. p. 378. 
The feveral fpecies of this plant produced in our gardens are 
all propagated with great eafe by the off-fets which the roots 
produce in very great abundance. The beft time to tranf- 
plant the roots is in the beginning of July, when the leaves 
are decayed. They fhould have a light, fandy f >il, which, if 
it be over-dunged, will decay, and rot the roots: they con- 
tinue flowering a long time, and are a very great ornament in 
gardens, but they ought to be tranfplanted once in two or 
three years, otherwife the roots grow luxuriant in ofT-fets, 
and the flowers are weak. Miller's Gard. Diet. 

ORNITHOPODIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : the flower Is of 
the papilionaceous kind, and its piftil which arifes from the 
cup finally becomes a hooked, or falcated, jointed pod, of a 
flattifh and undulated form, and containing, in each joint, 
one roundifh feed. To this it is to be added, that the pods 
of this plant ufually grow four or five together ; and bv that 
means in their fhape refemble a bird's foot. 
The fpecies of omithopodium enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
are thefe: 1. The great omithopodium. 2. The little omi- 
thopodium. 3 . The omithopodium with roots compofed of knot- 
ty tubercles. 4. The fcorpioides omith •podnm, with flatted 

pods- 



j)6as. 5. The Portugal, fcorpioide ornitbopodium, with undu- 
lated pods. 6. The purfelain-leaved ornitbopodium. Journ. 
Inft. p. 400. 

ORNITHOSCOPI, o = -»0^kob-oi, in antiquity, diviners^ or footh- 
fayers, who made predictions, . and drew omens, from birds. 
They were likewife called ormthomantet, and orneofcopi, &c. 
Potter, Archaeol. Gnec. 1. 2. c. rj. T. 1. p. 321. 

OROBANCHE, bronn rape, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : the flower is of the 
perfonated kind, divided into two lips, the upper of which is 
galeated, and the lower divided into three fegments. The 
piftil arifes from the lower part of the cup, and finally be- 
comes an oblong fruit, confuting of only one cavity, which 
ufually contains extremely minute feeds. 
The (pedes of orcbar.che, enumerated by Mr.Tournefort, ate 
thefe: I. The great large flower'd orbanche, fmelling like 
cloves. 2. The great ftinking orobancbe. 3. . The great Por- 
tugal orobancbe, with purplifh flowers. 4. The l'nall flowered 
orobancbe. 5. ".' be bluifh flowered orobancbe. t. The 
branched, purple-flowered orobancbe. 7. The blue-flowered, 
branched orobancbe. 8. The whitifh-flowcred, branched ora- 
bancbe. Town. InQ. p. 17!;. 

OROBO, a name given by the chemifts to any fort of metallic 
glafs. 

OROBOTDES, a name given by Hippocrates, and other authors, 
to a furfuraceous fediment in the urine ofperfons who have 
the jaundice: it is ufually of a rcdifh brown colour ; and is 
not peculiar to that difeafe, but is found in fome others. 

OROBUS, bitter vetch, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : the flower is of the 
papilionaceous kind ; from the cup there arifes a piftil, which 
is covered with a membrane, and finally becomes a membra- 
naceous pod of a cylindric figure, ufually containing oval feeds. 
To this it is to be added, that the leaves grow in pairs on a 
middle rib, which terminates in a point. 
The fpecies of orobus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The purple-flowered, fpring orobus of the woods. 
t. The vernal, wood o-obus, with a pale red flower. 3. The 
broad-leaved orobus, with finall purple flowers. 4. The broad- 
leaved orobus, with final] pure white flowers. 5. The narrow- 
leaved, afphodell-rooted, wild orobus. 6. The vetch-leaved, 
wood orobus. 7. The red-ftalked, vetch-leaved, wood orobus. 

8. The Italian, narrow-leaved orobus, with variegated flowers. 

9. The wood orobus, with oblong fmooth leaves. 10. The 
Englifh, wild, wood orobus. 1 1 . "The Pyrenaean orobus, with 
nervous leaves. 12. The American 01 obus, with fcarlet fruit, 
marked with a black fpot, by fome called the phajeolus of Ame- 
rica,and the abrus, and fcarlet Indian pea Tourn. Inft. p. 393. 

OROCONITES, in the materia medica, a name given by' Hip- 
pocrates, and others, to a bulbous root that is recommended 
as a rich food. It has the name from the Greek, S f t>-, a 
! mountain, and *o»it«, of a conic figure. This fhews that it 
was a root of fuch a fhape, found growing in mountainous 
places ; but the learned have been puzzled in their attempts to 
find out what it was. 

puillandinus is of opinion, that the oroconites of Hippocrates 
is the trafi, or fweet cypei us root, but there are many argu- 
ments againft this opinion, though the two circumftances 
expreffed in its name, that is, the place of growth, and the 



Ihape of it, are fufficient to throw this to the ground. The 
trafi grows in low marfhy grounds, near waters, and its roots 
are fmall tubera of the fhape of a hazel-nut, whence the Spa- 
niards, who are very fond of them, have called them avellanda. 
I he Arabians have a root which they call the bulb, by way 
of eminence. This feems, indeed, to be the fame with th 
oroconites of Diofcorides ; and they give the fame account of 
its virtues, and tell us, that it grew far from waters on the 
mountains of Syria, near Damafcus, and elfewhere, ana' that 
it was of the fize and Ihape of a pear ; this may very well be 
called a conic fhape in a root. 
ORONTIUM, in botany, a name given by fome authors to the 
antirrhinum, called in Englifh calfsfnout, or fnap-drann. Ger. 
Emac. Ind. 2. 

° v? SPI n^' '" zoolo g>'> a lame by which the antient natura- 
Ilits called the br ambling, or mountain finch . 
The word is Greek, and exprefles mountain-cbajfincb. See 
the article Moktifrikgilla. 
ORPELLO, a preparation of brafs ufed in the glafs trade, and 
prepared in this manner : cut plates of brafs into fmall pieces, 
and place them in a luted crucible, in a ftrong fire, but not 
fo violent as to melt it. Let it ftand in this manner for four 
days, in which time it will be well calcined ; when cold, 
powder, and fift it, and finally grind it on a porphyry. 1 his 
will be a black powder ; fpread this on tiles, which place on 
burning coals m the leer, near the hole, for four days; take 
oft" the aihes that may fall into it, and finally powder and fift 
it fine for ufc. It is known to be nicely prepared, when on 
mixing with the melted metal in the glafs furnace, it makes it 
fwcll and boil. 

The colour it gives is a very elegant fky-colour, and a fea- 
green, or a mixt colour, between them, according to the 
quantity, and degree of calcination. AW's Art of Glafs, 
P- 35- 
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fathers had loft their lives in the fervice of their country, were 
under the guardianfhip of the pelemdrcbus, who was to provide 
them with a competent maintenance, out of the public trea- 
fury. See Polemarchus. 
ORPHANUS, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome au- 
thors to a poor fpecies of opal, called bv fome pfiuio-opnhs: 
it has no other colours befide a milky white, and purplifh red. 
This ftone is frequent in Germany, and Hungary. 
ORPHEOTELIS I7E, .fpnnhnu, i n antiquity, perfons ini- 
tiated in the Orphic myfteries. They allured all that were 
admitted into their fociety of certain felicity after death ; which 
when Philip, one of that order, boafted of, Leotychidas, the 
Spartan, replied, Why do not you die then, you fool, and put 
an end to your misfortunes, together with your life ? At their 
initiation, little elfe was required of them befides an oath of 
fecrefy. Potter, Arch:rol. Grac. T. 1. p. 497. 
ORPHEUS, in zoology,the name of a fifh caught in the Archi- 
pelago. It is of a broad and flat figure, and of a fine purple 
colour; its eyes are large and prominent, and its teeth ferrat- 
ed ; it has only one fin on the back, and the anterior rays of 
that are prickly, the others foft to the touch. Its anus is 
fmall, and it is faid to have no paffage for the femen, 
This was the fifh called orpbeus by the antients, but the mo- 
dern Greeks call another fifh by that name. This is of a flat 
figure, but very thick, has a fmall mouth, and is covered with 
fmall, but very rough fcales, which adhere very firmly to the 
fleih ; the tail is not forked ; it lias flefliy lips, and very fmall 
teeth ; its back and fides are black ; its belly white; it has a 
large black fpot at the root of the tail Its head is reddifll, and 
its fins are very elegantly diverfifyed with various colours ; it 
has only one back fin, and that has the anterior ray prickly, 
the hinder ones not at all fo. It grows fometimes to twenty 
pound weight, and is much efteemed among the modem 
Greeks. Gefittr de Fife p. 752. 
ORPIMENT, (Cyct.) auripigmentum — Orpmeits are inflam- 
mable foffile fubftances compofed of numbers of thin flakes, 
like the tales, which eafily fplit, and are fepara'ted from one 
another, and are flexile, and not elaftic, folubie in oil, fufible 
in a moderate fire, and yielding in burning an offensive fmell 
like that of garlic. 

Thefe, like the talcs, are, in fome of the fpines, compofed of 
large plates, or flakes, each making the whole furface of the 
mafs, and, in others of fmall flakeslodged in extraneous mat- 
ter, or cohering alone into a mafs in form of fpangles. 
Of this genus of foflils, there are only three known fpecies : 
1. A broad-flaked, gold-coloured kind, well known among 
the antients, as is plain from the defcription of it left us by Di- 
ofcorides, and much efteemed at prefent by our painters. This 
is found in feveral places, as in the iflands of the Archipelago, 
in the mines of Goffelaer, in Saxony, in fome parts of Turky, 
and the Eaft- Indies, and in its utmoft purity about Smyrna ; 
this makes the fineft of all yellows in painting. 2. The fmall- 
flaked, yellow kind, which is the common orpiment of the 
Ihops, and is a fine colour, though greatly inferior to the for- 
mer. This is found in many parts of the Turkifh dominions, 
and in Germany. And, 3. Red orpiment. This has been a 
name given by the more judicious to fandarach, and, by the 
vulgar, to red arfenic, but is to be reftrained only to this 
foffile, which is of a fine bright red, and of the regular tex- 
ture of the orpinents, and anfwering all their characters. This 
is a very beautiful fubftance of a fine bright red, very gloiTy, 
and a little tranfparent, and is found in the Turkifh dominions, 
in the iflands of the Archipelago, and even in our own coun- 
try, Dr. Hill having lately received fome of it from Cern- 
wall, under the name of red mundic. 

The Englifh druggifts are guilty of an unpardonable piece of 
ignorance, in that, in general, they know no difference be- 
tween yellow orpiment, and the yellow factitious arfenic, which 
they regularly fell under its name ; the orpiment is known to 
be a fafe internal medicine, and the thing they fell under its 
name is a very terrible poifon. The colour-men, however, 
who fell both are well acquainted with the difference. Hill's 
Hift. of FofT. p. 204. 
ORRHAGOGA, a name given by the antients to fuch me- 
dicines as operated violently, as purges, and evacuted ferous 
and watery humours. 
ORRHOPlGlON, a word ufed by anatomical authors, fome- 
times to exprefs the extremity of the fpine, but more fre- 
quently the line or feam which runs from the penis along the 
middle of the fcrotum to the anus. 
ORRHOP1SSA, a name given by the antients to the thinner 

or more fluid parts of tar. 
ORRICE, a name given by the vulgar to the iris-root. See 

the article Iris. 
ORRUS, in botany, a name by which many of the antients 
called the cultivated pine tree, from its being remarkably full 
of juice. 

The firft perron who has given us the name is Theophraftus ; 
but he is followed in it riot only by the other Greeks, but alfo 
by the Latins, who have called the fame tree for the fame rea- 
fon fap'mus, a contraction or abbreviation of the word/apapinui, 
the juicy pine. Pliny tells us, that this laft was the name of the 
manured pitch tree ; but in this he errs, for Vitruvius, and 
others, tell us that the pine nuts, am pinea, which were eaten 
O o and 
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and ufcd in medicine, were the fruit of the fapapinus, or fa- 
pima ; and it is evident, that thefe muft be the produce of a 
pine tree, not of a pitch tree, or any thing of the fir kind. 
OR r HOCERATITES, in natural hiftory, a name by which 
fome late authors have called a fpecies of fea fhell, found fre- 
quently foffile, but not known at prefent in its recent (late ; 
called by others polytbalamium and tubuim marims concamera- 
t«s. It" is ufually frrait, but fometimes its end is twilled 
like the corral amiiKnis. See Tuisulis Concamcrati. 
ORTHODOXI, in botany, fuch fyftematic writers as have 
formed their methods on the true natural foundation, and di- 
vided the plants under their confideration into clanes and ge- 
nera, according to the characters of their parts of frufiifica- 
tion. Thefe are either the univerfales, or particulars ; by the 
firft are meant, thofe who have thus ranged the whole 
vegetable world ; and by the latter, thofe who have under- 
taken only fome one clafs of plants, as the umbelliferous, tjfe. 
Liumsi, Fund. Bot p. 2. 
ORTHODROMICS, that part of navigation which teaches 
the art of failing in the arch of fome great circle. 
The word is Greek, OpMfv««, derived from » f 0®-, rellus, 
flreight, and i>p®-, curfus, run or diftance ; q. d. the flreight 
or fhorteft diilance ; and this can only be in the arch of a 
great circle. 
OKTHRAGORISCUS, in zoology, the name ufed by Ronde- 
letius, and fome other authqrs.'for the fifh more commonly 
known by the name of the mola, and called in Englifh the 
fmfijb. IVilliiglibfs Hi&.?\k. p. 151. Seethe article Mola. 
ORTYGOMETRA, in zoology, the name of a bird called 
in Engliih the daker-hen. It is fomewhat larger than the quail. 
Its body, in (hape, refembles the common hen. It has two 
dusky lines on the head: its bread and belly are white: its 
throat of a dusky brown : its back feathers are black in the 
middle, and of a tawny colour at their edges : its thighs are 
variegated with transverfe-white ftreaks. It is common in 
Ireland, and in fome of the northern counties of England, 
particularly in Northumberland. The noife it makes is only 
crex, crex, whence the antients have called it by that name. 
The Italians call it re cdelle quaglie, or the king of the quails. 
It.is a very delicately tailed bird. Ray's Ornithol. p. 122. 
OR V ALA, in botany, the name given by Linnaeus to a genus 
of plants, ailed papia by Micheli. The characters are thefe : 
The pcrianthium is compofed of one leaf, it is tubulated and 
dilated at the mouth, and is crooked and divided into five 
fe» ments ; the lower two being fhorter than the reft. 1 The 
flower is compofed of one petal, and is not of the labiated 
kind ; the tube is of the length of the cup. The limb is 
erefl, long, and divided into four fegments. The upper of 
which is oblong, convex, and falcated and lunated at the 
point. The lower is oblong, and is alfo lunated at the point 
and the fide ones are oblong and pointed, and divided each 
' into three fegment6. The flamina are four filaments of the 
length of the flower; they are placed under the upper feg- 
ments of the flower ; the antherse are two in number. The 
germen of the piftil is divided into four ; the ftyle is fimple, 
and of the fame length with the Itamina ; the ftigma is bifid, 
and acute. The feeds are four, and of an oval kidney-like 
Ihape. Linnai, Gen. Plant, p. 278. 
Orvala, in botany, is alfo a name ufed by fome authors for 

the hprminum, or clary. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
ORYCTOGRAPHY, is that part of natural hiftory wherein 

foflils are defcribed. Wolfm. Difc. Praelim. Logic. §. 81. 
ORYCTOLOGY, is that part of phyfics which treats of fof- 
fils, or it is the fcience of foflils. Under this head comes 
the' doctrine of falts, fulphurs, (tones, gems and metals. 
Wolfm. Difc. Praelim. Logic. §.81. 
ORYGMA, ifvyfut, among the Athenians, a name given to 
the pit, more ufually called barathron; (See Barathron) 
whence the public executioner received the appellation of 
o is-1 tw (SfjfWli. It was a dark noifomc hole, and had fharp 
fpikes at the top, that no man might efcape out ; and others 
at the bottom, to pierce and torment fuch as were caft in . 
From its depth and capacioufnefs, it came to be ufed pro- 
verbially for a covetous mifer, or voracious glutton, that is 
always craving, and can never be fatisfied ; and fuch a one 
the Latins called barathro. Potter, Archseol. Grace. 1. 1 . c. 
25. T. r. p. 134, feq. 
ORYX, in zoology, an animal mentioned by Ariftotle and 
Pliny, with only one horn. Pliny makes it a fpecies of wild 
goat ; but Columella thinks it was a kind of deer. It is 
faid, that this creature was of great ufe in Africa, to relieve 
the torched inhabitants from thirft, there being always found 
in its body veficles full of a very wholefome and pleafant li- 
quor. Hofm. Lex. in voc. 
ORYZEUM, a name given by many of the chemical writers 

to gold. 
OS (C\cl.) — Os argenteum, in natural hiftory, the name of a 
fpecies of fhcll fifh, of the round mouthed fnail, or lumris achlea 
kind. It has a very elegant filver colour in the round open- 
ing, or mouth of the fhell: See Lunaris Cochlea. 
Os aureum, the golden mouth, in natural hiftory, a name 
given to a fpecies of cochleae of the lunar kind, or of that 
cenus which have a round mouth. This, in the OS aureum, 
is of a fine yellow. See Lunaris Cochlea, 
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Os calcis (Cycl.) — This is the targeft bone of the foot, of 
which it makes the pofterior part, and in fome meafure the 
bafis. It is oblong and very irregular, and may be divided 
into a body and two apophyfes, one great and anterior, the 
other ("mailer, lateral and internal. The body of the os catch 
has fix fides ; one pofterior, one anterior, one fuperior, one 
inferior, and two later-al. The pofterior fide is broad, un- 
equally convex, and as it were divided into two portions, 
one fuperior, fmall and polilhcd, the other inferior, much 
larger, unequal, and rough, which, in children, is an apo- 
phyfis, and may be termed the tubemfvty of the r,s calcis. The 
lower part of it is bent downward, and terminates in two 
tubercles or obtufe points, which belong rather to the in- 
ferior than the pofterior hdes of the bone. The upper fide 
may be divided into two parts, one pofterior and unequal, 
having a fmall depretfion ; the other anterior, convex, and 
cartilaginous, proportioned to the great inferior cavity of the 
aftragalus. This fide is turned obliquely forward, and by 
this obliquity becomes part of the forefide, the remaining 
part of which is loft in the anterior apophyfis. The lower 
fide is narrow, and behind it lies the two tubercles already 
mentioned, of which the internal is the biggeft; they both 
ferve for the infertion of the aponeurofis in" the fole of the 
foot, but chiefly the higgeft. The two lateral fides are con- 
tinued over the anterior apophyfis, the external is gentlv con- 
vex and unequal, covered only with the common integuments 
and ligaments j the internal is hollow and deprefTed. The 
greater anterior apophyfis lies in the fame direction with the 
body, being a continuation thereof. It has five fides or re- 
markable parts, and were it not for the body -would have a 
fixth. The upper fide has an irregular and unequal depref- 
fion, which, together with that in the apophyfis of the aftra- 
galus, forms a considerable fofiiila. And its anterior extremi- 
ty has a fmall cartilaginous furface, anfwering to one of thofe 
in the apophyfis of the aftr'galus. The anterior fide of the 
apophyfis is broad, oblique, cartilaginous, partly convex and 
partly concave, and is articulated with a like furface of the 
os cuboides : this is the forefide of the whole os calcis, when 
confidered without any divifion. The outfide of the apophy- 
fis is very rough, being a continuation of the outfide of the 
body, with a tubercle or eminence of the place where the 
two fides meet. This, however, is not found in all fubjects. 
On the lower part of this tubercle is a cartilaginous furface 
for the paflage of the tendon of the peron&us hngiis: fome- 
times we fee only fome fmall vefiiges of this eminence, and 
often none. We fometimes alfo meet with a cartilaginous 
furface, fmall, lower down, and more forward, near the an- 
terior extremity of the apophyfis, for the paflage of the fame 
tendon. The lower fide is a tuberofity continued from the 
fide of the body, and defigncd for the infertion of mufcles. 
The lateral apophyfis is almoft common to the body, and to 
the great anterior apophyfis, and increafes the cavity on the 
infide of the os calcis. On its upper part it has a very fmooth 
cartilaginous furface, articulated with one of the inferior 
furfaces of the aftragalus. This apophyfis is very low down, 
and its inferior part is fmooth for the paflage of tendons. 
Wmsl.vfs Anatomy, p. 97, feq. 
Os calcis luxated. It fometimes happens, that the os cakis above, 
. and no other bone of the foot, is difplaced or luxated by fome 
external force j and this happens fometimes toward the ex- 
ternal, fometimes toward the internal fide of thefoot. When 
this accident happens, it is eafily difcovered by the violent 
pain it occafions j and by the inequality of the part, that is, 
there is a cayity plainly obfervable in one part, and a tumor 
in the other, on the place. The reduction of this dislocation 
is very eafy. The patient is to be placed on a bed, and. 
while two affiftants extend the limb in the oppofite directions, 
the furgeon replaces the di'flocated bone with his fingers, and 
the preflure of the palm of his hand, and then there is no 
more .than a proper bandage and reft required to the cure, 
Hciftcr, Surg. p. 174. 
Os cuneifmne. This in the carpus is the third bone of the firft 
row. It has its name from the Latin emeus, a wedge. Its 
figure much reprefenting that of a wedge flicking between 
the two rows. It has a rough furface with a fmall tubercle 
upon it, which forms the gceateft part of the cubital ede;e of 
the carpus ; and four articular fides of which one is convex, 
which compleats the articular convexity of the carpus, one 
orbicular and internal, or on the concave fide of the carpus, 
on which the os pififorme is fet ; and two others, which make 
an angle between them, one for the os femilunarc, and the 
other for the os unciforme. fflitr/Iaiv's Anatomy, p. S3. 
The offa citneiformia of the tarfus are fituated before the 
os fcaphoides The firft of them is the largeft, and the 
third the leaft j with the os cuboides, thefe form a fort , 
of arch, which on the fide next the other foot is high, 
and low on the oppofifce fide. In each' of thefe bones we 
may diftinguifb the bafis, the apex, and four fides, one 
pofterior, one anterior, and two lateral; whereof one Is in- 
ternal, the other external. The firft bone is like a wedge con- 
torted and bent. Its bafis is low down, unequally rcunded., 
Uke an oblong tuberofity, ferving for the inferriari of a ten- 
don; the internal lateral fide, or that which is turned tcwards- 
Ithe other foot, is unequally convex, and rough, for the infer- 
tion 
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tiort of ligaments. The external lateral fide, or that next 
the fecond bone is unequally concave, and cartilaginous to- 
ward the fuperior and pofterior edges. The largeft portion 
of this fide is articulated with the fecond bone. The reft to- 
ward the anterior edge is joined laterally to the fecond bone of 
the metatarfus. The backfide is the !eaft ; it is cartilaginous 
and almo I triangular, fuited to the firft of the three triangular 
furfaces of the os fcaphoides. The anterior fide is cartilagi- 
nous, laro-e, and- fetni lunar, the convex edge being turned 
toward the other foot, and by this the firft »s curfeifoi me is ar- 
ticulated with the firft bone of the metatarfus. The angle is 
turned upwards, and the obliquity of it occasions the anterior 
fide to be the higheft, and the poftcrior lower!-. The fecond 
cs cur. if) me has the bafis upward, and the angle downward, 
and refemhles a wedge more than the firft : (his baiis is fhort 
and rough, for the infertions of ligaments. The backfide is 
cartilaginous, and perfectly triangular, fuited to its articula- 
tion, with the middle furface of the convex fide of the osfca- 
phoides The anterior fide is alfo cartilaginous, a little more 
oblong and articulated with the bafts' of the fecond metatarfal 
bone. The two lateral fides have, toward their fuperior and 
pofterior edges, oblong cartilaginous furfaces, by which they 
arc articulated with the firft and third offa cUneiformta ; the 
reft of thefe two fides is a little deprefted, and there, by fmall 
interfaces, void fpaces are left between the bones : this is 
every way the ftraiteft bone of the three, its angles hid be- 
tween the two other bones of the fame name, and does not 
reach fo low as theirs, which makes this part of the foot a lit* 
tie hollow The third os cuneiforms has likewife its bafis up- 
ward, and its angle downward. The bafis is longer than 
that of the fecond, almoft flat or very little convex, and 
rough for the infertion of ligaments j the angle runs down 
lower than that of the fecond bone. The backfide is car- 
tilaginous and triangular, that is of the fame figure with 
the third fuii'ace of the convex fide of the os fcaphoides : the 
anterior fide is, likewife, cartilaginous and triangular, but 
alittleoblong,being articulated with the bafis of the third bone 
of the metatarfus. The internal lateral fide is broad, with 
two cartilaginous furfaces, one toward the pofterior edge, 
the other toward the anterior ; the firft is for its lateral arti- 
culation with the fecond os cumifsrme ; the fecond for its 
lateral articulation with the bafis or the fecond metatarfal bone. 
The external lateral fide is likewife broad, and toward its pofte- 
rior edge has a large cartilaginous furface for its articulation with 
the os cuboides towards its anterior edgc.There is a fort of void 
fpace for the paffage of vefle!s,and fometimes a little cartilagi- 
nous corner for its lateral articulation with the fourth bone 
of the metatarfas. WrnJIovfs Anatomy, p. 100. 

Ctvti'agcs of the O'- femoris. No part of the os femarh is covered, 
except the uniform convexity of the head, and the articular 
portion of the lower extremity. The trochanters have no 
true cartilage, what appears like it being only the remains of 
tendinous infertions; the cartilaginous fubftance, which to 
a certain age unites the apophyfes to the body of the bone, 
does not belong to thefe, becaufe it is only found in the time 
of youth, and in adults is converted into a bone. The carti- 
laginous matter, by which the head of the os femoris is ce- 
mented, deferves, however, to be obferved here, becaufe 
that apophyfis has been fcparated by violent falls. The con- 
vexity of the head of the cs fepiorh, all the way to its fymphy- 
its with the neck,is covered with a very fmooth, fhining carti- 
lage. A little below the middle of this convexity, and fome- 
thing toward the back part, there is a depreffion in the fhape 
of a crefcent, the cartilage being here interrupted by the in- 
fertion of the internal articular ligament of the head of the os 
femoris. The cartilage which covers the lower extremity of 
this bone is exactly fitted to the femf-oval convexity of the 
inferior furface of each condyle, and to the pulley formed by 
their union. WinjtovS* Anatomy, p. 126. 

Ligaments of the Osfcmms. The os femoris is connected by its 
upper extremity to the os innominatum, and by the lower to 
the bones of the leg, by means of feveral ligaments. The li- 
gaments of the upper extremity are two in number, one 
which furrounds the whole articulation thereof, with the co- 
tyloide cavity, and one contained in the articulation. The 
firft is termed the orbicular ligament of the head of the os fe- 
moris ; the other the internal ligament ; and to thefe may be, 
though but improperly, added a third, which is of the nature 
of a capfular ligament. The orbicular ligament is themoft 
confiderable, the largeft, and the ftrongeft, of all the articular 
ligaments of the human body ; it is fixed quite round the bor- 
der of the cotyloide cavity, and is made up of feveral forts of 
fibres, and is much ifronger and thicker hi fome parts than 
in others ; the other, or internal ligament of the head of the 
os femoris, rcfemblcs a flat cord, and is compofed of a bundle of 
flat fibres, clofely interwoven. The ligaments of the lower 
extremity of the os femoris, by which this bone is connected 
with the leg, are fix in number, one pofterior, two lateral, 
two middle, or crucial, ahd the capfular. The crucial liga- 
ments lie within the joint, and are fixed by one end to the 
back part of the notch, or opening, which parts the two con- 
dyles : thefe are furrounded by the capfular ligament, but all 
the reft lie on the outfide thereof, being clofely joined to it. 
Of the two lateral ligaments, one is internal, and broad, being 



fixed to the tuberosity of the internal condyle ; the other is ex-^ 
ternal, and narrow, and is fixed to the tuberufity of the exter- 
na! condyle. The pofterior ligament is broad and thin, and 
being fixed a little above the convexity of the external con- 
dyle, it thence defcends obliquely behind the great notch, and 
internal condyle. The capfular ligament is, as it were, glued 
to the three former, and is fixed^quite round the inferior ex- 
tremity of the osfermrh ; at a fmall diftance above the anteri- 
or, lateral, and pofterior parts of the cartilage, and above the 
pofterior part of the great notch ; and from the cartilage and 
notch, through the fmall fpace upward already mentioned, it 
covers the bone, and afterwards is inverted' downward, to 
form the capfula for the mucilaginous liquor of the joint. 
Wtnjlows Anatomy, p, 126. 
Osfrom-is. This is fituated in the anterior part of the skull, and 
forms that part of the face which is called the forehead, from 
whence it has its name. Its figure is fymmetrical, refembling 
a large fhell almoft round. Tho' this has always been looked 
upon as .one bone, it is to be obferved that it is fometimes 
found divided into two equal parts by a continuation of the 
fagittal future ; and this divifion is equally common to both 
fexes. Confidered as one bone it may be divided into an up- 
per part, which belongs to the crown of the head, a lower 
part which belongs to the bafis of the skull, an anterior part 
which is the forehead, and two lateral parts at which the 
temples begin, Its two fides are the one external, which is 
in its greateft part convex, and forms the forehead ; the other 
internal, which is concave in proportion. On the outfide 
are obferved the following eminences : Two fuperciliary 
arches, which form the upper edge of each orbit, or die fu- 
percilia; three riiings not always equally apparent, one be- 
tween the two arches, and the other two above them ; winch 
may be called the knobs of the forehead : five apophvfis, 
one at the extremities of each arch, one between the orbits, 
which fuftain the ofla nafi, and which in fome fubjects makes 
a part of the bony feptum of the nofe. This laft may be 
called the nafal apophyfis, the other four the angular apo- 
phyfes. The external cavities are thefe two orbitary por- 
tions or vaults forming the upper portions of the orbits : a 
remarkable depreffion in each of thefe vaults above the ex- 
ternal angle, which contains the lachrymal gland : a fmall 
depreffion above the internal angle, to which is fixed the car- 
tilaginous pully of the great oblique mufcle of the eye; two 
portions of the temporal foflse ; two little crifhe which form 
the anterior extremity of the great femicircular plane of the 
temples, on each fide, at the edge of the fuperciliary arches, 
near the external angle; two fuperciliary foramina, which are 
fometimes double, and fometimes only notches ; and, laftly, 
two holes or portions of holes, called the internal orbitary 
holes. 

On the infide of this bone we fee a fliarp perpendicular emi- 
nence, called the frontal or coronal fpine, directly oppofite 
to the middle rifing on the outfide already mentioned ; above 
this fpine, a portion of the groove for the longitudinal finus, 
which when the fpine is wanting, runs down lower; below 
the fpine a confiderable opening, called the ethmoidal open- 
ing, becaufe it contains the os ethmoides ; the fides of this 
are always more or lefs cellular. Between this opening and 
the coronal fpine, a blind opening, which in fome fubjects is 
wholly in the os froxti's, in others, common to that bone and 
to the os ethmoides, and which feems to open into the fron- 
tal finufes near the nofe. The anterior foflie of the bafis 
of the skull, which receive the anterior lobes of the brain, 
and which, by juting out forwards, form the rifings on the 
outfide, before taken notice of : toward the lower part they 
are uneven, anfwering the inequalities of the lobes, and they 
are alfo a little raifed, to make room for the orbits, fulci or 
furrows of the arteries of the dura mater, and fometimes 
other indeterminate depreffions. Tho' this bone is in general 
compofed of two tables, ^and a diploe, yet the orbitary vaults 
are very thin, and without any diploe. About the middle of 
the lower part of the bone, where the middle rifing is com- 
monly fituated, the two tables are parted, to form two ca- 
vities called the frontal, or fuperciliary finufes, and the fe- 
parated portions are here each of them compofed in fome 
nieafure of two tables, or at leaft have two furfaces, which 
make in all four furfaces of each of the two tables. 
The frontal finufes are extended on the edge of the fupercilia- 
ry on each fide, more or lefs, all the way to the fuperciliary 
perforations ; below they are open, and communicate with the 
cells of the os cribrofum. They are commonly parted by a 
bony feptum, which is often more or lefs uneven ; fometimes 
alfo it is perforated, and fometimes part of it, fometimes the 
whole is wanting. 

In different fubjects thefe finufes are obferved to vary ex- 
tremely both in extent and form ; in fome they are very (mail, 
and often very irregular, and their difpofition cellulous ; fome- 
times alfo they are entirely wanting, and in fuch fubjects the 
cavity of the nofe is larger than ordinary ; cue of them does 
not open into the nofe but only communicates with the 
other. 

The os frontis is articulated by future with feven other bones, 
the ofla parietal ia, os ethmoides, os fphenoides, offa lacry- 
malia, ofla nafi, maxillaria, and the offa malarum. It con- 
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tains the anterior lobes of the brain, and a portion of the lon- 
gitudinal finus, and forms the forehead, the upper parts of the 
orbits, and a portion of the temples. fFinfoivs anatomy, 
p. 21. 

Cartilages of the Os humeri. The cartilage by which the hemif- 
phere of the head of the os humeri is covered, is gradually 
thicker toward the middle, and thinner toward the ed^es. 
The four furfaces of the tuberofities, which appear cartilagi- 
nous in dry bones, ferve only for the infertion of the ten- 
dons of four mufcles, which move the os humeri on the fcapula. 
The channel, or finus, between the two tuberofities is partly 
covered by a thin cruft, which appears rather ligamentary than 
cartilaginous, and partly by a tendinous ftratum. Thetro 
chlea and fmall head of the lower extremity of the os hmneri. 
are covered with a common cartilage, in which the fame- 
proportion of tbicknefs is obfervable, as in that of the up 
per extremities ; and this holds indeed pretty generally of 
the convex articular cartilages : and the foflulx near the pul 
ley and fmall head, are covered with a thin cartilaginous 
and ligamentary varniih. 

Ligaments of the Os burner:. The capfular,or mucilaginous lig; 
ment, loofely furrounds the whole articulation of the fcapula 
with the head of the os humeri. The true ligament of this 
joint feems to be made up of two forts of ligaments clofely 
united together, viz. of a capfular ligament, which furrounds 
the whole articulation, and of feveral true ligaments which 
run over, and clofely adhere to the former at different di- 
ftances. On the body of the cs bumei i there are two par- 
ticular ligaments, which may be termed the intermufcular, 
or Iatcral^ones : they are long, flat, thin, but ftrong and nar- 
row, fixed by one edge along the two lower thirds of th< 
bone, and reaching to both condyles ; they are broad, pretty 
tight, and are very narrow at the upper part, but broader 
toward the condyles. 

The lower extremity of the os humeri is joined to the hones 
of the fore arm, by two fafciculi of ligamentary fibres, one 
fixed to the internal condyle, the other to the external. Each 
fafciculus is compofed of fibres clofely joined together near 
the condyle, but afterwards parting in diftinct bands like 
goofe's foot. The capfular ligament is fixed to the condyles, 
and then covers them, and is afterwards fixed round both 
fides of this lower extremity above the foffulre. The fofTulse 
are flightly varuifhed over alfo with a cartilaginous fubftanci 
This capfula feems to be ftrengthened by a ligamentary wall, 
the fibres whereof crofs one another in different directions, 
and appears larger and loofer when the mufcles are feparated 
from it, than when clofely united to them in its natural ftate. 
Winslo-ufs Anatomy, p. 130,. 

Os humeri fraclured. Fractures of the os humeri are leaf!; dan- 
gerous when near its middle, and much worfe when near its 
upper or lower head, k fometimes happens, that the frac- 
tured ends of this bone keep their places, but much more 
frequently they are found (lipped one over another; by which 
means the fractured limb is made fhorter than the found one : 
fometimes alfo, tho' much more rarely, it happens, that the 
divided ends of the bone recede from one another, by reafon 
of the weight of the arm, and by that means the fractured 
limb becomes longer than the found one. In fractures of 
this bone, where the ends of the divided bone have fliped one 
over another, as is ufually the cafe, there is required both 
force and /kill to reduce them, efpecially if the patient has 
tenfe nerves and larger mufcles, as is ufually the cafe in ftrono- 
men. To extend the arm on this occafion, the patient muft 
be feated on a high (tool, and an affiftant muft lay hold of 
Iiis arm firmly above the fracture, keeping his elbow gently 
bent ; then the lower part of the arm beneath the fracture, 
is in like manner to be taken hold of, and the. arm is to be 
gently extended forward, by endeavouring to remove eafily 
each part from the other, in a right line. The furgeon is 
then to take hold of the fractured part of the arm, and with 
both his hands reduce the fractured bones into their proper 
places, while the arm is kept in a proper ftate of extenfion 
by the affiftants ; and when they are replaced, the limb is to 
be rolled up with the proper bandages. Heifter's Surg. p. 
127. 

Os hyoides. Mr. Du Vernoy obferves, that the right fide of the 
os hyoides is fhorter than the left. Comment. Acad. Pe- 
trop. Tom. 7. 

Cartilages of the Ossa innominata. Thefe are not fo numerous a: 
might be imagined, on examining the bones in a dried fkele 
ton, where we are apt to think we fee the dried remains of 
cartilages on the crifta of the os ilium, on the tuberofity of the 
os ifchium, and on the grooves and notches which give paf- 
fage to the tendons of mufcles ; but none of thefe incruftations 
are true cartilages, but for the moft part tendinous, aponeu- 
rotic or ligamentary, which fubffances being dryed, look 
mOre like cartilages than the true cartilages themfelves in the 
fame ftate. The true cartilages of thefe bones in adults are 
properly five in number, three of which are common, and 
two proper. The find and principal common cartilage, is 
that which makes the fymphyfis of the ofTa pubis. This 
forms a kind of arch, which is more confiderable in men than 
in women i the two others join the offa ilium to the os fa- 



ctum, but are thinner than that of the ofTa pubis. Trie pro- 
per cartilages are thofe which line the cotyloide cavities, irl 
the edge of each of which there is a notch or opening betweeri 
the anterior or inferior parts, and in the cavity itfelf there is 
a broad and fhallow depreifion, reaching from the notch be- 
yond the middle part of the cavity ; all the reft of the ace- 
tabulum is covered with a very white, lbining, fmooth carti- 
lage, which terminates precifely at the edge of the cavity. 
IVinfew's Anatomy, p. 122. See Ilium. 
Ligaments of the Ossa inmminata. Thefe are of two kinds, com- 
mon and proper: the conynon ligaments arethofe which go 
between thefe and the neigbouring bones, of which there are 
a confiderable. number : One fuperior, inferted by one end m 
the internal labium of the pofterior part of the os ilium ; one 
inferior and anterior, fixed by one end in the inner fide of the 
crifta of the os ilium, and by the other in the fuperior and 
anterior part of the firft falfe tranfverfe apophyfis of the os 
facrum. Several inferior and pofteri or, fixed by one end along; 
the internal labium of the tuberofity of the crifia of the os 
ilium, and by the other in the firft three falfe tranfverfe apo- 
phyfes : and to this muft be added the ligaments by which the 
os femoris is joined to the os irmominatum. The principal pro- 
per ligaments are four : the two facro-fciatic, the obturator, 
and the inguinal, which fee under their proper heads; but 
befide thefe, there is another fmall, flat, and very fironc li- 
gament, which runs tranfverfely between the two angles of 
the cotyloide notch, and may be termed the proper, or tranf- 
verfe ligament thereof. The elaftic border-of the cotyloide 
cavity may llkewife be reckoned among the ligaments: it is 
a fort of additional piece, ftrongly united to the edge of the 
cavity, but eafily yielding any way, on preflure. The two 
ligaments by which the os femoris is connected to the os innomi- 
natum, are alfo inferted in this bone; one of thefe lio-aments 
furrounds the whole articulation, and the other is contained 
in it : the firft is called the orbicular ligaments, the other, tho* 
very improperly, the round ligament: the orbicular is very 
ftrong, and unequally thick, and furrounds the whole convex 
circumference of the fupercilium ofthe cotyloide cavity. The 
ligament which lies in the joint is not round, but is a flat 
cord, broad at one end, and narrow at the other, and is in 
fome degree of a triangularfhape. Winfl^i Anatomy, p. 122. 
Os innominaimn fraclured. A fracture of this, bone very feldom 
happens ; but when it does, it is readily difcovered by the in- 
jury and fymptoms in the neighbouring parts, and is the more 
particularly dangerous, when the patient difcharges a brown 
bloody matter. In reftoring this bone, the patient muft lie 
down on his found fide ; the bone muft be replaced with the 
hands, covered with comprefTes, dipt in fpirit of wine, and 
kept^ on by the fpica bandages. , Afterwards bleeding, with 
cooling and relaxing medicines, muft be ufed, and a thin diet 
obferved. Heifter's Surg, p. 126. 
Os orbiculare. This, in the carpus, is the fourth bone ofthe 
firft row. It has its name from the roundnefs of its figure, 
and is, for the fame reafon, by fome called os pijifonne, and 
os lenticulare ; it is, however, not perfectly, or regularly 
round ; it has but o$e cartilaginous fide, which is irregularly 
orbicular, and the border, a circumference of which repre- 
fents a kind of narrow collar. The reft of the bone is rough, 
convex, and irregularly round, making one ofthe four emi- 
nences, on the concave fide of the carpus. This bone, and 
the os cuneiforme, may be fuppofed to make a third row, dif- 
ftinct from the other two. JFinflow's Anatomy, p. 83. 
Nafi Ossa. See Nasi offa. 
Palati Ossa. See Pal a ti offa. 
Pcr'ietalia Ossa. SeePARiETALiA offa. 
PeftorisOssA. See Pectoris offa. 

Os facrum (Cyd.) — As this bone is the bafis by which the whole 
fpine is fupported, it has by fome been called os ba/i/are ; 
its figure comes near that of a long triangle, with the bafis 
upward, and apex downward. Anatomifts, in its defcription, 
divide it into the upper part, or bafis, the lower, as it is 
fituated, or apex ; two fides, the anterior, or concave, and 
the pofterior, or convex; and two lateral parts, or edges. 
The pieces of which it is compofed in infants, called falfe 
vertebra, are five in number, and are united together by 
cartilages, which in time almoft difappear, leaving only lit- 
tle ridges, or lines, more or lefs prominent in their places. 
The firft of thefe is much larger than any of the true ver- 
tebra?, but their fize diminifhes by very great degrees as they 
defcend ; fo that the loweft which makes the point ofthe os 
facrum, has fcarcely the appearance of a vertebra. At the ba- 
fis, or upper purt, ofthe os facrum, are two articular apophy- 
fes, anfwering to the inferior ones of the laft vertebra of the 
loins. Below each of thefe apophyfes laterally is a large 
notch, and between them, we fee diftinctly enough the body 
of this firft falfe vertebra, which, is like that of the lumbar ver- 
tebra?, being very much inclined backward ; fo that the body 
of this firft falfe vertebra, as well as that of the laft true one, 
is longer before than behind ; and from this obliquity it is that 
the os facrum and laft lumbar vertebra, form at their connec- 
tion, a very confiderable angle. The lateral parts- are broad 
at top, forming on each hand a large, irregular, cartilaginous 
furface, in the figure of a great S, and fometimes of a'bird's 
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head. By thefe two fides tlie os factum is connected to the 
oita innominata, by a cartilaginous fymphyfis. Between each 
of thefe lateral fides and the neareft pofterior holes, there is 
a large rough depreflion, and under that another not fo large. 
Thefe depreffions are often pierced; by feveral holes, which 
lofe themfelves in the fubftance of the bone. IFimlhfs Ana- 
tomy, p. 60. 
Os factum fraRured. When this bone is found to be fractured, 
the fragments are to be reduced into their proper places with 
the fingers? and if any part of it be deprefled inwards, a 
finger dipp'd in oil or butter, and with the nail clofe cut off, 
muff: be introduced up the anus in order to thruft the de- 
preffed fragment into its proper place, to which it is to be 
directed externally by the other hand. This being performed, 
■ a flicking plaifter is to be applied, and compreffes dipped in 
fpirit of wine over it, to be kept on by the T bandage, or 
the plaifters may be let alone, and only the comprefs and 
bandage applied. The patient muft keep his bed a fortnight, 
lying on his fides ; or if he will needs fit up, it muft be on a 
chair without a bottom, that the bones may not be difplaced 
by touching the feat. Hcifier's Surg. 
Ckfepi<&) the cuttle-fifh bone. See Sepium, Cycl. 
Ossa ternporwn. See Temporum OJJa. 

Os-tbias. The fides of the os-tincae have been known to open to- 
gether In women with child, and have been divided by incifion, 
in order to extract the child. Sec Med. Eft". Edinb. Vol. 3. 
Art. 19. 
OSSiEI, or Ossenf, a name fometimes given to the Jewifh 
feet of religion called Effeniam. Hofm. Lex. Univ. in voc. 
See Essenians, Cycl. 
OSCHEALIS hernia, a term ufed by fome writers for a her- 
nia of the fcrotum. 
OSCILLA, in antiquity, fmall images of wax or clay, made 
in the fhape of men or women ; which were confecrated to 
Saturn in order to render him propitious. Htf?n, Lex. Univ. 
in voc. 
OSCINES, among the Romans,an appellation given to fuch birds, 
from whofe chattering or notes, omens and predictions were 
drawn. Hofm. Lex. Univ. in voc. 
OSLEOM iron, in the wire-works, a particular fort of bars of iron 
wrought on purpofe for the manufacture of iron-wire. Thefe 
are fmall and fquare, and the firft thing done with thefe, to- 
ward the making them into wire, is, the {training, or draw- 
ing "-them at a furnace to fmall rods, of the thicknefs of 
one's little finger ; thefe they bow round, and deliver thei 
tothe wire-drawers. Ray's Engl. Words, p. 132. SeeWiRE 
OSMERUS, in ichthyography, the name of a genus of fifties, of 
the malacopterygious,or foft-finned kind,the characters of which 
are thefe : The branchioftege membrane contains feven or 
eight bones on each fide. The back and belly fins are placed 

• at the fame diftance from the top of the fnout ; by which it 

* is diftinguifhed from the coregoni and falmons. The teeth 
arc large, and are placed on the tongue in the palate and in 
the J2ws. 

The fpecies of ofmerus, enumerated by Artedi, are thefe : 
1. The rfmerus with feventeen bones in the pinna ani ; this 
is the fmelt or eperlanus of authors. 2. The ofmerus with 
eleven bones in the pinna ani. 

This is the little fifh called fauru; by Salvian, and by the 
people of Rome, named tarantola. It is about a fpan long, 
and fomewhat thicker than a man's thumb. The fcales are 
moderately large, and the pinna dorfi has twelve rays. Artedi, 
Gen.Pifc. 8. 

OSMONDS, in our old writers, a kind of iron anticntly 
brought into England. It is mentioned in Stat. 32. Hen. VIII. 
c. 14. Blount, Ccwel 

OSMUND A, in the Emnaean fyftem of botany, the name of 
a genus of plants, of the fern kind, the characters of which 
are : That the feeds are produced in globofe capfules which 
Hand diftindt,. but are collected in a clufter on the branch, 
and open horizontally when ripe. The feeds are fmall, oval 
iri figure, and very numerous : according to this character, 
that fpecies of the fern kind ufually called the fenfble polypody 
of Muntingius, and ranked among the polypodies is, an of- 
mund ; for ft produces, clufters of globofe capfules fo large, 
that they are fcarce to be conceived to belong to any thing 
of the fern kind. Thefe alfo ftand on particular flalks, not 
on the back of the leaf, which is alfo the cafe in the other 
fpecies of ofmund, as our common Englifli kind evidently 
flicws. 

The - characters of •ofmtmda, according to Mr. Tuurnefort, 
a-e thefe : The flowers are not difcovered, but the feeds are 
collected into clutters. The capfules in which they are en- 
clofcd, are of a fphencal figure; and when ripe, they burft 
by the contraction of the fibres. The leaves referable thofe 
of the* fern's. 

The fpecies of ofmund, enumerated by Mr. Tourncfort, are 
thefe: 1. The common, or marfh ofmund. 2. The ofmund 
with lunated leaves, commonly called m'.omvort. 3. The of 
mund withmultind Ieaves,caIIed branched moonwort. j-.Thelarg- 
er branched ofmund, with lunated leaves. 5. The feverfew- 
leaved ofmund, or momiwrt. 6. The ofmund with adiantum 
leaves. 7. Thehairy lonchites-Ieaved ofmund. 8. Thegreat 
Suppl. Vol. II. 



fern leaved ofmund. 9. The lefler fern-leaved ofmund. . io' 
The hart's-tongue-leaved ofmund. u. The cut-leaved of- 
mund, with broad dents. 12. TTie deeply jagged, and light- 
ly hairy ofmund. 13. The afphodel-rooted ofmund. 14. The 
verticillated ofmund. 15. The fpear pointed lightly fcrrated 
ofmund. Tcum. Inft. p 547. 

OSOSOR, a word ufed by forne authors as a name for opium. 
See the article Opium. 

OSPRlON, a word ufed by fome authors for a bean, which is 
its proper and determinate figniiication ; but by fome authors 
it is extended to all forts of pulfe. 

OSSA. See the article Os. 

OSSELET, in the manege, is a very hard exrrefcence, re- 
fembling a little bone, on the infide of the knee, (and never. 
on the outftde) appearing to be of the fame fubftance with 
the reft of the knee, and only diflinguifhable from the knee 
by its defcending a little lower. 

OSSERVANZA, in the Italian rriufic, is ufed for finding or 
playing with care ; that is, executing a piece of mufic juftly 
and exactly as it is marked, without adding or diminifhine 
Broff. Diet. Muf. p'. 22. 

OSSICULA aud.tcrio, in anatomy, are four little bones con- 
tained in the cavity of the tympanum, or barrel of the ear, 
and afiifting to the hearing ; they are denominated from 
things they have been fuppofed to bear a rcfemblance to, 
themalleus, incus, ftapes, and os lenticulare, called by others 
the os orbhulare ; each of which fee under their proper heads. 

Ossicula mufcutorum, in ichthyology, a name given by authors 
to thofe oblong and ilender bones which are fituated in the 
flefh of fome kinds of fifh between the mufcles,,: thefe, in 
the anterior part, and efpecially near the head, are of a fork- 
ed fhape ; but in the hinder part of the body, they are ufual- 
ly Ample and flender. Thefe forts of bones are found in 
the following kinds of fifh : 1. In all the cyprini. 2. In the 
efoces. 3. In the clupeae. 4. In the eels 5. In the core- 
gones, 6. In the ofmerus. 7. In the falmon kind. 8. In 
mackrell. And y. In the ammodytes or fand eel. In the 
five lafr, thefe bones touch the fpine at one end, but in the 
others they no where come near it. 

The ufe of thefe loofe bones feems to be, to ftrengthen and 
fupport the mufcles, that by this means they may be able 
the more forcibly to move the body, and turn it about: they 
are peculiar to fifh, no land animal having them. Artedi, 
Ichthyol. 

OSSIFICATION (Cycl.) — Dr. Nisbet's opinion of offtfica- 
tion is, that in the blood, or a fluid fecreted from it, there is 
an oflifying juice confining of particles which are not appa- 
rent : that whenever nature defigns an ofjtfication between 
membranes, or within a cartilage, fhe occafions a more than 
ufual afflux of this fluid ; which fo muchdiftends the veffels 
which were before invifible, as to make them capable of re- 
ceiving the red globules of blood, which is always to be Cecn 
near to the place where ofjification is begun. In this blood, 
gritty bony particles are to be felt by the point of a knife; 
which have been formed by the attraction and cohefion of 
the particles of the oflifying juice obftructed, along with the 
other groffer fluids, in the beginning of the vefiels prepared 
to receive refuent juices. The blood being capable of form- 
ing fine membranes, the membranous parts of a bone, which 
act as a gluten to keep thefe particles and fibres together, if 
there be any fuch, that do not arife from the coats of its vef- 
fels, are produced by a cohefion round the cretaceous particles 
of a part of the fluid, in which they were generated and 
contained. Thus the membranes of cartilages ferve as a 
bed between, or within which the bony particles are depofit- 
ed, or fhoot ; but without any intermixture of the particles 
of the bone and cartilage, or continuation of the fibres of 
the one fubftance to thofe of the other, as is evident in car- 
tilages containing bones kept long enough in water, and then 
flit; for the bone will, as foon as the large veffels that enter 
its fubftance are divided, flip as eafily, if not eafier, from it, 
than an acorn does out of its cup ; and there is a fmoothnefs 
and polifh of the parts of both cartilage and bone, which 
fhew there is no conjunction of the fibres of the two hub- 
fiances. While the bones are encreafing within cartilages, 
the cartilages are extended and fpread out; by which, with 
the prefture which they fuffer, and the great influx of various 
fluids, and the nutricious matter being hindered to flow freely 
into them, they decreafe continually; and at laff, may truly 
be faid to be entirely deftroyed. Med. EfF. Edinb. 
Dr. Buddcus endeavours to prove, that the preternatural ojffi- 
cathm, which are commonly faid to be formed in different 
parts of the body, do not deferve that name ; for that thefe 
hard fubftances have fcarce any other properties of bone, 
except whltenefs and hardnefs. Mifc. Eerol. Tom. 5. pars 
2. §. 1. 
OSSIFRAGUM, in botany, a name given by Bartholine, and 
fome other writers, to a peculiar kind of grafs, growing in 
fome parts of Norway. It comes up early in . the fpring, 
before any other grafs, and the cattle are tempted (o eat it; 
but it emaciates them, and makes them fickly ; their back 
bones become protuberant if they feed any time on it, and 
their legs fo weak that they can hardly go. The remedy 
P p among 
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among the country people is a very odd one. They collect 
the bones of different animals, and break them into fmall 
pieces. The cattle greedily devour this fort of food when 
offered them in this difeafe, and there follows a fort of drivel- 
ing at the mouth for a confiderabfe time, after which they 
become well It is poffible there may be much error in this 
ftory. The kingdom of Norway is full of mines, and the 
effluvia of thefc may be the occafion of the catties illnefs, and 
the ceafing of thefe effluvia their cure; for it is not probable 
that either of thefe efie&s fhould be owing to the grafs or 
the bones. Bartbal Act. Med. 

OSS1PAGINA, in botany, a name given by Arnobius and fome 
other of the old Greek writers to the confolida-major, or 
greater comfry. It had this name from its fuppofed quality 
of agglutinating broken bones on being taken internally. 
The Greek writers have fometimes called thisplant petle. 

OSTEOCOLLA, {Cyd.) a fubftance ufed in Germany in 
cafes of fractures, giving it inwardly to bring on a callous ; but 
fo inaccurately described by authors, feveral different fpecies 
of the cruftaceous fpars having been defcribed under its 
name, that it is not eafy to ascertain what it truly and regu- 
larly is. Dr. Hill, from the inflection of what is now uni- 
verfally received in Germany as fuch, which anfwers very 
well to die accounts given of the fubftance by thofe who have 
firft recommended it in medicine, has afcertained the name 
to a peculiar fpecies of cruftaceous fpar of the terrene kind, 
which he has defcribed under the name of clbdeloplacium crajfius^ 
exaibo pallida fufcum, durum, fupcftde fcabra, or hard, pale 
brown, thick cruftaceous fpar, with a rough furface. 
This is found in long, thick, and irregularly-cylindric pieces, 
which are ufually hollow, but are fometimes filled up with 
a marley earth, and fometimes contain within them the re- 
mains of a ftick, round which the o/hocolla had been formed : 
but tho' it is plain from hence, that many pieces of o/lcccolla 
have been formed by incruftation round flicks, yet the greater 
number are not fo; but arc irregularly tubular, and feem 
formed of a fiat cake, rolled up inro a cylindric fhape. The 
crufis of which thefc are compofed do not form regular con- 
centric circles round the internal cavity, as muff have been the 
cafe t ad they been formed by incruftation, butftiewing plain- 
ly that they were once fo many thin ftrata, compofing a flat 
furface, which has afterwards" been rolled up as onemi^ht do 
a paper three or four times doubled, into two, three, or more 
■fpiral lines; in which cafe, each fihgle edge of the paper 
would be every where a regular part of a continued fpiral 
line drawn from a given point; but they would by no means 
be fo many detached concentric circles. 

The ojicocclla is found of various fizes, from that of a crow-quill 
to thethicknefs of a man's arm. It is compofed of fpar and earth, 
and is found, both in digging and in feveral brooks, in many 
parts of Germany and elfewhere. Hill's Hift. of Foil p. 350. 
OJleocoV.a is called hammcjlem in many parts of Germa- 
ny. It has this name in thefe places from the obfervation 
of its always growing in fand, never in clay, or any folid foil, 
nor even in gravel. Where a piece of it any where appears 
on the furface, they dig down for it and find the branches run 
ten or twelve feet deep. They ufually run ftreight down, 
but fometimes they are found fpreading into many parts near 
-the furface, as if it were a fubterraneous tree, whofe main 
Item began at twelve foot depth, and thence grew up in a 
branched manner, till met by the open air. The main trunk is 
ufually of thethicknefs of a man's leg, and the branches that 
grow out from it are thickeft near the trunk, and thinner 
as they feparate from it. The thinneft are about the fize of 
a man's finger. The people employed to collect this ojieocolfo 
when they cannot find any mark of it on the furface, fearch 
after the fpecks of white, or little lumps of whitifh foft mat- 
ter, which they find lying in different parts on the top of the 
fand. Thefc always lead them either to a bed of perfect 
ojieocolla, or to fome in the formation. If they mifs of the 
fubftance which they feek after, they ftill find a fubftance like 
rotten wood; which, when traced in its courfe, is found to 
proceed from a main trunk, at the depth of that of the ofleo- 
colla, and to fpread itfelf into branches in the fame manner. 
The diggers call this fubftance the flower of o/lexolla, or 
hammefteus. 
The ojhocolla found in the earth is at firft foft and ductile but 

, in half an hour's time, if expofed to the air, it becomes as 
hard as we find it in the (hops. The method to take up a 
perfect piece for a fpecimen, is to open the ground, clear 
away the land, and leave it fo for an hour or thereabouts : 
in this time it will harden, and may be taken out whole. 
It is certain, that the c/'eocclia is produced at this time • for 
if a pit be cleared of it, there will more grow there in a year 
or two, but with this difference, that it will be fofter and will 
not harden fo eafily in the air as the other. What the rotten 
fubftance refembling the decayed branches of trees is, it is 
not eafy to fay, imlefs it really be fuch: but the opinion of 
the common people, that it is the root of fomething, is abfurd ; 
becaufe its thickeft part always lies at the greateft depth, and 
the branches all run upwards. The ofeocdla is a marley fpar, 
which concretes round this matter; but what it. is that deter- 
mines it to concrete no where in the fame ground but about 



thefe branches, is not eafy to ky. The rottennefs of this 
fubftance which forms the bafis of the o/ieocoda, renders it very 
liable to moulder and fall away; and hence it is that we ufually 
fee the ojleocolla hollow. Sometimes it is found fohd, but in 
this cafe there will be found to have been a vegetable matter 
ferving as its bafis, and inftead of one branch, it will be found 
in this cafe to have concreted about a number of fibres, the 
remains of which will be found in it on a dole examination 
Phil. Tranf. N. 39. 

OsTi-ocoLL A-flffwer. See the article Flower. 

OsTHocohh Pi-roots. See the article Root. 

OSTEOCOLLON, in botany, a name given by fome authors 
to the great comfry. Ger. Emec. Ind. 2. 
This name was given by fome of the old writers to the fym- 
phytum, or comfry, from an opinion that its agglutinating 
quality reached to the bone, and that it was of great fervice 
taken internally in cafes of fractures. 

OSTEOGQNY. See the article Ossification. 

OSTEOLOGY (Cyd) — There are properly two kinds of 
o/leologyy one of which is to be learned from bones dried and 
prepared by boiling, and the other from the bones of a dead 
fubject, as they are naturally connected with each other. Both 
thefe method.-; are very neceflary for the practice of phyfic, 
and for the exact knowledge of the human body. By examin- 
ing dry bones, however, we can only learn their exterior 
forms, their fituation, and the connection which they may 
have with one another ; but when we confider them as joined 
together in a dead body, we are in a condition to obferve 
many other things in regard to them, very ufeful in phyfic : 
becaufe their connections with one another by cartilages and 
ligaments, and by the diverfity of articulation , are fometimes 
very different in the dry from what we fee them in the frefh 
bones; there are, for inftance, in dry bones, certain cavities 
which appear to be cotyloide, becaufe they are divefted of 
their cartilages; but in frefh bones, they are found to be 
glenoide, their cavities being filled with cartilage?. An- , on 
the other hand, fome cavities appear to be glenoide in the 
fkeleton, which are cotyloide in the body, their cavities be- 
ing augmented by cartilaginous fupercilia. 
The exterior form and qualities of bones are much better de- 
monflrated alfo from frefh fubjects, than -from prepared bones ; 
becaufe they loofe a great many things in boiling, fuch as the 
cartilaginous bodies, the periofteum, the mucilaginous fub- 
ftance found between them, and the marrow contained in 
their cavities ; all which may be fhewn in a frefti body, but 
cannot be feen in a fkeleton. Riolan. Encheiridion Ana- 
tomicum. 

OSTINATO, or Contrapmito Ostinato, in the Italian mu- 
fic, is much the fame with Perfidla. SeePERFiDiA, Cyd. 

OSTRACION, in the Linnasan fyftem of zoology, the name of 
a large genus of fifties of the general order of the branch ioftegi. 
The characters which diftinguifh the fifh of this genus, are 
that they have no belly-fins, and their fkjn is always hard and 
often prickly. Of this genus, befides the* ojlracion, commonly 
fingly fo called, are the orbis, hyftrix, atinga, &c. Liun&ias 
Syftem. Natural, p. 52. 

The characters of the ojlradon^ according to Artcdi, are thefe : 
there is no branchioftegi membrane ; the figure of the body 
is particular, being globofe, or fpherical, or roundifh, oval or 
oblong and fquare, or finally conic ; the fkin is very hard, and 
ufually befet with rigid and hard fpikes, either on the whole 
body or on fome part of it, but in fome fpecies it is wholly 
fmooth; there are no belly-fins; the number of the others is 
five, there are two pectoral or lateral fins, two others are on the 
back, the other at the anus and the tail ; the mouth is fmall • 
the teeth are large; and the eyes are covered with the com- 
mon fkin of the head ; there are on each fide two foramina for 
the noftrils, near the eyes ; the lips may be drawn back, but 
in their natural ftate they cover the greater part of the teeth. 
Ariedi) Gen. Pifc. 39. 

The fpecies of this genus are thefe. 1. The oblong fquare 
ojlradon, with four large tubercles on the back : this is the 
pifcis quadrangularis maxiraus of Ray. 2. The oblong fquare 
ojlramn, with a gibbous back : this is covered all over the 
body with beautiful hexagonal figures. 3. The oblong fquare 
ojlradon, with a fharp fnout, and 'with feveral fpots on the 
back and head ; there is a fpecimen of this in the cabinet of 
Sir Hans Sloane. 4. The fquare oftracion, variegated with a 
great number of fpots : the ("pots of this are rounded, and are 
of various colours. 5. The triangular ojlradon, with two 
fpines on the head, and two more on the lower part of the 
belly : this is coveted with hexangular and other radiated bo- 
dies inftead of fcales. 6. The triangular o/lradou, with two 
fpines near the head, and one long one on the upper part of 
the body near the tail : this is very beautifully (potted. 7. The 
triangular ojlradon, with two fpines tu the lower part of the 
belly, and covered with hexagonal bodies, with prominent 
edges : this is the pifcis triangularis of Cluiius and other au- 
thors. _ 8. The triangular ojlradon, fpotted all over and co- 
vered in many places with tubercles, having two fpines in the 
lower part of the belly : the fpots of this fifh are of various 
colours, and they are larger than ihe tubercles. 9. The tri- 
angular ojlradon, with hexagonal and radiated tubercle-, and 

with 
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With two fpines in the lower part of the belly. This is 
fmaller than moil of the others. 10 The triangular oftra- 
cion, covered with innumerable final] tubercles, and having 
no fpines. 

The fpecies hitherto enumerated, have all a confiderable num- 
ber of teeth, the following fpecies have only four: x. The 
round oftracion, with four teeth, covered every where with 
fmall fpines. This is the orbis of forne authors. 2. The 
fpotted ofti acion, covered all over with fmall and very thick- 
fet fpines. This is the orbis afper of authors. 3. The 
ob!on°- and compreffed oftracion, with a roundifh belly, and 
with fpines only on that part. This is the orbis lagocepha- 
lus of Grew. The following fpecies of oftracion have no 
teeth at all, but have bony jaws : 1. The fphseric oftra- 
cion covered all over with thiclc-fet three cornered fpines. 
This is the atinga orbicularis of authors ; and is about the 
fize of a goofe's egg. 1. The roundifh oftracion, covered 
every where with flat and fhort fpines, but with the belly 
fmooth. This is the orbis fpinofus of Clufius. 3. The 
roundifh oftracion, covered with fhort three-cornered fpines, 
fet at diftances from each other. This is the orbis reticulars 
of Lifter. 4. The oblong roundifh oftracion, with tubercles 
on each fide, and with a very long back fin. 5. The roun- 
difh oftracion, with numerous th'ick-fet fpines of. a three-cor- 
nered figure at the bafe. 6. The conic oblong ojlracion, 
with Jong cylindric fpines on all parts of the body, but 
principally on the fides. This is the hiftrix pifris, or por- 

- cupine fifh of authors. 7. The oblong ojrracioi, with long 
and cylindric fpines covering all parts of it, but principally 
the head and neck. 8. The oblong fmooth oftracion, with 
a long head, and with a body adorned with various figures. 
This is the orbis teftudinis capite of Ray. 9. The com- 
prefTed roundifh rough oftracion, with horizontal pectoral fins, 
and with four foramina in the head. This is the fifh called 
by authors the mo/a, or fun-fijh. Artedi, Gen. Pifc p. 39. 
Willughby ufes the word oftracion for a fifh caught fometimes 
in the river Nile. It is very thick in proportion to its length, 
and of a fomewhat pentangular form. It is ufually of about 
a foot long, and is covered with a fhelly coat or skin, not 
lefs ftrong and hard than many of the fhell-fifh kind. It has 
a ftrait, not forked tail, two fins a little above it, and two 
more higher up the body. Its eyes are white ; its mouth 
fmall ; and it is all over of a pale whitifh hue. Willughby $ 
Hrft.Pifc.p. 148. 

OSTRACITES, (Cyd.) in natural hiffory, a name given by 
authors to the foffile oifters, common in many parts of Eng- 
land. Thefe are of various" fhapes and kinds; and the name 
is by fome authors made to fignify, the fhell itfelf, when 
preferred in its native irate and condition ; as is the cafe with 
thofe found about Woolwich and Blackheath; and by others, 
the ftones call or formed in thofe fhells, or in cavities from 
whence they have been wafhed away and diffolved : in both 
thefe cafes, the ftone carries the exact, refemblance of the 
fhell, even in its niceft lineaments ; in the firft cafe, carry- 
ing everv mark of the infide ; in the other, of the outer fur- 
face. Hih's Hift. of FofT. 

"We have this ftone in great plenty in many parts of Eno-Iand ; 
and it is very famous, in fome places, for its virtues in cafes 
of the gravel, and the like complaints, as mentioned in che 
CychpcEclra. See Tab. of Foffils, Clafs 9. 
This virtue of a foflile, not generally known, may make it 
neceffary to add fuch an account of it, that it may not be 
mifhken by thofe who are willing to try.it. It is the ojlr'a- 
cites maximus rugofm a/per, the greateft rough and uneven 
oftracites, excellently defer ibed by Lifter. It burns to lime 
as thefpars and felenitse do, and yields no volatile fait on a 
chemical analyfis. The common oifter fhells frefh taken 
and ufed, do not afford more than half a fcruple of a liquor 
moderately urinous, from a quarter of a pound of the fhells ; 
and probably, on being long expofed to the weather, they 
would loofe even that, and yield no more, on trial, than the 
oftracites, 

Thefe foflile oifter-fhells are more beaked at the part where 
the hinge is, than the common oifter ; and in their fpecific 
gravity, they are heavier than frefh oifter fhells, and ap- 
proach to the nature of the felenites. 

It is to be obferved, that all the foffile fhells, and particularly 
the laptdss judaici, or Jew's ftones, which have been the 
fpines of fea echini, have been eftcemed diuretics, and good 
in the ftone and gravel. Among the antients, Diofcorides, 
Pliny, and all the reft recommend them highly. Phil. Tranf. 
N° 251. 

OSTRACODERMATA, a term ufed by Ariftotle, to exprefs 
that clafs of fhells which we call teftaceous, in oppofition to 
the cruftaceous animals, or malacoftraca. The definition 
Ariftotle gives of this clafs of animals is, that they are 
foft within, but hard without; that their fhells may be 
bruifed or broken ; but their parts cannot be torn from one 
another, as they can in the cruftaceous kind, fuch as the lob- 
fter; whofe fhells covering the legs, body, tail, &c. being 
fo many difimc~t pieces of fhell, and only joined by mem- 
branes, may be torn afunder by pulling till thofe membranes 
give way. The echini marini, or fea urchins, have been 
generally allowed to be teftaceous animals; and even Ariftotle 
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himSelf, the author of the diftinflioiis, is well as later u-rj- 
ters, have arranged them in this manner; but it. is plainly 
erroneous ; for they have all the characters of the cruftaceous 
kinds, when ftridly examined ; and their fhells are, as in the 
"After, made up of feveral pieces conneaed by membranes; 
and divisible one from another, by tearing or pulling with- 
out breaking; and every one of 'the fpines is a fortof fc<r, 
moveable every way upon its focket, and joined in the fame 
manner only by a membrane : Gefner ranks them amono- 
the teftaceous (iftes, tho' he acknowledges that RondeIetius° 
whom he ufually follows, claffes them among the cruftaceous 
kinds; reckoning them after lobfters and crabs. Pliny alio 
is of this opinion, and differs in it from moft others of the 
antients : yet the place of thefe fifties has fcarce yet been as- 
certained. A fhell is properly enough the name of the co- 
vering of thefe, as well as of the other, or teftaceous fillies; 
and in the teftaceous kinds, may be defined to be a hard 
fubftance, covering an entire animal, or at Icaft one whole 
fide of one without joints or ligatures : and, on the other 
hand, a cruft may be defined to be fuch a hard fubftance as 
covers only one particular joint of the enclofed animal; fo 
that in the whole cruftaceous fifh, there are as many fhells, 
if we may be allowed to ufe that word in the general fenfe, 
on every animal, as there are joints in that animal. The 
fcalops, oyfters, wilks, fit. give us familiar inftances of the 
firft kind or fhells, properly fo called ; and the crabs and lob- 
fters, of the latter kind or crufts. The firft, therefore, are 
properly teftaceous animals ; and the latter cruftaceous : and 
m this cafe, whoever examines the fea echini in their exaft 
and perfefl ftate, will find that they evidently belong to the 
cruftaceous, not to the teftaceous clafs. 
The echini, lobfters, &c. may be called multi teftaceous, or 
many-ihelled ; and the others fmiply tejlaceotis, Kttflaama, 
and by other terms, exprefling the charaders of thofe few 
genera which have more fhells than two : and as in the fcaly 
fifties, every feparate fcale has its feparate mufcle, to which 
it is anfwered by a particular tendon ; fo all the cruftaceous 
animals have particular muScles, which are Separately infert- 
ed one into every cruft; and all thefe crufts are alfo connefled 
to each other by common membranes, which are in a par- 
ticular manner neceffary, as they do not lie one upon an- 
other as the fcales of fifties do, and by that means fecure and 
Strengthen each other. Phil. Tranf. N« 219. p. 199. 
OSTREA, the oifter, in natural hiftory, the name of a very 
large genus of fliells, the charaflers of which are thefe : It 
is a, bivalve fhell, of a coarfe external ftruflure, and dirty 
appearance; each fhell being compofed of a great number 
of lamina; not nicely clofed down upon one another. It is 
in fome fpecies fmooth, in others Striated, tuberous, or prick- 
ly ; ufually flat, but fometimes globofe, plicated, and wrink- 
led into finufes. The lower fhell being always deeper than 
the other. Aldrovand fuppofes this genus of fliell fifli ob- 
tained the name oftreum, from the Greek o;=«, a bone, as 
they are of a bony hardnefs. See Tab. of Shells, N" 1 7. 
Moft authors have confounded the two genera of ei/lers and 
chamse together, tho' there is an obvious and invariable dif- 
tincrion. The sifter is rough, and has a fort of beak ; and 
notwithstanding the roughnefs of both fhells, it always fliuts 
very evenly and firmly : add to this, that one of its fhells is 
flat, the other convex ; and is thus absolutely diStinguiflied 
from the chamas. Hift. Nat. Eclair, p. 313. 
Oifters in their growth become fattened to every folid fub- 
ftance which they happen to come into contact with ; and 
rocks, fmall ftones, wood, fea-plants, and a thoufand ether 
things are found at times with oifters adhering to them, whofe 
ihells have fitted themfelves to the form of the thino- itfelf, 
and left their natural fliape. The people who fifh for, and 
trade in sifters, pretend to diStinguifli two kinds ; one which 
is Secund and will breed ; the other which is barren. They 
Say, they diftinguifli thefe by a little black fringe, which al- 
ways furrounds the good breeding 'Afters. 
The way to make oifters green is, to put them into fmall 
pits where the water is about three foot deep, and where the 
fun has great power; in thefe they become green in three or 
four days. 

The fpecies of oifters being very numerous, they may be 
better underltood by being arranged under fome general heads. 

I. Some oifters are plane and fmooth. 

Of thefe we have the following fpecies : 1. The common 
oifter. 2. The naturally green oilier. 3. The oriental oif- 
ter. 4. The pearl oifter, or beiberis ; this is by many au- 
thors defcribed as a peculiar genus, under the name of concha 
margaritifera ; but it is a true fpecies of oifter. 5. The 
green-onion-rind oijier. 6. The rofe-coloured-on:on oifter. 
7. The yellow-onion oifter. 8. The amber-coloured- onion 
oifter. 9. The ftriated-onion oijier. 10. The fiddle oifter. 

II. The violet-coloured faddle sifter. 12. The pintado sif- 
ter, whofe fpots referable thofe of the pintado, or guinea 
hen. 13. The pond sifter. 14. The red-ftriated japan sif- 
ter. 15. The fwallow oifter. 

II. Some sifters are Smooth, yet Soliated on the Surface. 
Of theSe we have, 1. The malleum, or brachiated oifter; 
called the mallet-headed sifter. 1. The Small plicated oifter, 
called the cocks comb, or the bag's ear after. 3. The hedge- 
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Sibg o'Jler: this has its fhells round, with tubular fpines. 4- 
The leaf oyfter. 5, The tortuous oijier, called by many the 
leg oijier, 6. The thigh oijier, 

III. Some oijier s are of a globofe form, and carry fpines on 
their fhells. 

Of thefe we have the following fpecies : 1. The round-fpined 
oijier. 2. The oijier with flat fpines. 3. The fire-coloured 
oifter, with large ears. 4. The white-pointed rock oifter'. 
this is ufually found adhering to ftones. 5. The bridge oijier : 
this alfo is ufually found affixed to ftones or pebbles, in fuch a 
manner as to reprefent a bridge ; the feveral fmall ftones its 
ihell fpreads over making the piers. 6. The furr and rofe- 
coloured oifter, with flat white fpines. 7. The coral oijier. 
8. The medal oifter, fo called from the place near Bourdeaux, 
where it is found. 9. The oifter with red and blue fpines. 
10. The clufter oifter, with variegated fhells. 

IV. Some oijlers are of a globofe figure, and jagged with high 
raifed laminae. 

Of thefe we have the following fpecies : 1 . The great foliated 
oijier of Rumphius, called by fome the Placenta follacea. 2. 
The filiated orange oifter, from the Baltic. 3. The fquam- 
mofe or fcaly oi/ia\ca]\ed Scandebec by Rondeletius. 4. The 
fquammofc oifter, with tubular fpines. 5. The yellow fquam- 
mofe foliaceous oifter : this fpecies is often found adhering to 
the feveral kinds of coral, and is not unfrequently itfelf cover- 
ed with balani or center fhells. 

V. Some oijlers are oblong and umbonated. 

Of thefe we have the following fpecies: 1. The fmooth 
ipondylus or afs-foot oijier. 2. The rugofe but not fpinous 
oijier. 3 The white-plated oijier, with a digitated edge co- 
vered with rofe-coloured fpines. 3. The yellow-plated oijier, 
variegated with red and white. 5. The gaidaron oifter of 
Rondeletius. See Oyster. 

OSTRICH, ftrutbh, in zoology. See Struthio. 

OS TRUCIUM, a name given by the Latin writers of late ages 
to the plant called fmyrnium and olulatrum. Macer calls 
this plant caulis fylvefiris, and lias given to it the virtues at- 
tributed by the antients to the ftruthion, fuppofing thefe to be 
the two names of the fame plant ; but this is evinced to be an 
error by the writings of all theantient Greeks. Theophraftus 
in particular fays, that the ftruthion is a prickle or thorny 
plant. This alone is fufficient to prove it can have no rela- 
tion to the ojlrncium of the later authors, or Alexanders, which 
is a fmooth unbelhferous plant. 

This inaccuracy of the writers who collect their accounts 
from the ancients, is fometimes of bad confequence; fmce thofe 
who are unable to have recourfcto the original authors, are 
mifled fo far as to fuppofe the virtues of one plant may be 
found in another. See the article Smyrnium. 

OSYRIS, in botany, the name given by Linnaeus to a genus 
of plants, including the cafia of Tournefort, and other au- 
thors. The characters are thefe : it produces both male and 
female flowers. In the male flowers the perianthium is one 
leaved and hollow, and is divided into three fegments, which 
are a!! of the fame fize, and of an acute oval figure. There 
are no petals, and the ftamina are three fhort filaments. The 
antherx are fimple. In the female flowers the cup is of thi 
fame figure as in the male, but is very fmall and ftands upon 
the germen of the piftill, and remains on it a long time. There 
are no petals. The germen of the piftill is roundifli, the 
ftyle is very flat, and the ftigma roundifh. The fruit is a 
round berry, having one cell, in which is contained a finale 
bony feed. Linnesi Gen. Plant, p. 472. Tourn. 448. 

Osyris is alfo ufed by fome authcrs forthelinaria or toad-flax. 
Gcr. Emac. Ind. 2. 

OTAPULLI, in botany, a name given by fome authors-.to the 
tree which produces the gamboge, or gutta ga?nla of the fhops 
Hort. Malab. Vol.1, p. 41. 

O I ENCHY LES, a name given by fome authors to a fyringe 
made for injecting into the ears 

OTHOMAN. See the article Ottoman. 

OTHONE, oUoi-u & o8<#m, among the antients, a kind of linnen 
garment worn by women. Pitifc. in voc. 

OTHONI, a word ufed by chemical writers for what they other- 
wife call the mercury of the phikfophers, or pbiljopbic ops. 

OTHONNA, the name given by fome authors to a ftone 
found in JEgypt, and defcribed to be always in fmall pieces, 
and of the colour of polifhed brafs: probably it is fome fpecies 
of the pyrites. 

Othonna, in botany, a name given by fome authors to the af- 
rican marygoid. Get: Emac. Ind. 2. 

OTIS, in zoology, the name of a large bird, ca T led in En°-!ifh 
the buftard. The otis is called tarda and otardes by feveral 
authors. See Tab. of Birds, N 1 * 28. 

In the Linuasan fyftem of zoology, the otis makes a diftincT: 
genus of birdsoftheorderoftheGallinie; thediftinguifhing cha- 
racters of which are, that the feet have only three toes each, 
and thole all placed before, and the head is not adorned with 
a creft or any other ornament. Lhmai Syftem. Nat. p. 47. 
It is ot the fize of the common turkey, its beak is like that 
of the common gallinaceous fowls ; its head and neck are grey ; 
its belly white, and its back variegated with tranfverfe ftreaks 
; of red and black ; it has no hinder toe, by which, and by 
its fize, it is ea% diftinguifhed from all the reft of the galli- 



naceous kind. It feeds on herbs, and eats very "recdHv the 
leaves of dandelion, and particularly on the feeds of hemlock, 
which feems a very ftrange food It is frequent in many parts 
of England, where there are large heaths and plains: they 
are very bad fliers, and very difficultly raife thetnfelves up from 
the ground; but they are extremely fhy, and if they fee a man at 
a very great diftance, they immediately efcape as fart as they 
can. Their flefh is efteemed. Ray's orintholog)-, p. 129. 

O V\T}L§-digitus, the ear-finger, a name given by authors to 
the finger next the little one. 

OTOMO, in zoology, the name of a bird of the lagopus kind, 
called alfo lolmejlre, and by the Germans, Jieinbun, that is, 
Jhnehen. It is of the bignefs of a tame pigeon ; its belly and 
wings are white, with only a very few brownifh feathers; its 
head, neck, and breaft are variegated with brown feathers, 
and the upper part of the neck with black and white ; its beak 
is very fhort and black, and it has fine red granulated mem- 
branes over its eyes; its tail is principally black, hut is varie- 
gated with brown and white ; and its legs and feet are fea- 
thered to the ends of the toes. Gefner de Avibus. 
Mr. Ray is of opinion, that this is the fame fpecies of bird, 
with the common white lagopus, it being no way different but 
in colour, and thofe birds being faid to change colour in the 
fummer months. It is caught on the mountains of Germany, 
and is a very delicate bird f>r the table. 

OTTER, in zoology. See the article Lutra. 

OTTERPIKE, in zoology, the name of a large fpecies of the 
draco-marinus, or fea- dragon, called in Englifh the weaver: it 
is not greatly larger than the weaver, but is of a great variety 
of beautiful colours; and inftead of the yellow fide-lines 
which that fifh has, this has rows of large black fpots JVil 
iugbby's Hift. Pifc. p. 2 g8. 

OTTOMAN, or Othoman, an appellation given to the em- 
pire of the Turks, or rather to their emperors, from Otbtman- 
nus, or Ofmanhw, the firft prince of the prefent family. See 
Hcffm. Lex. in voc. 

OTTUPLA, in the Italian mufic, fignifies oRuple, or the mea- 
fure of four times; it is marked with a femi -circle, C; and 

fometimes thus : ^Jt~ when it is to be played very quick. In 
this time, eight quavers are contained in a bar. But it often 
happens, that fuddenly, inftead of two quavers for every time 
of the bar, three are required; this is called dodecupla. 'Tis 
enough to place a 3 over three quavers, or notes of equal va- 
lue, to fhew that the meafure muft be changed; and when 
this three is omitted, it fufficientiy demonftrates the meafure 
to be ottupla again: this makes what is called by the Italians 
(ittupla } dodecupla, thus : 



ottupla. 



dodecupla. 



Corelli, in the laft movement of his tenth fonata, opera terza, 
very often ufes an 8 after the dodecupla, to fhew, that the triple 
there is changed to common time. 

OTUS, in zoology, the name of the common b-jrn-ozvl of the 
fmaller kind, in many refpects different from the' great born- 
owl or eagle-ozvl. It is a moderately large bird ; its beak is 
black, and its face furrounded with a double circle of feathers, 
the outer of which is variegated with fine black, white and 
brown lines, and the place where both circles join is all the 
way black ; its belly and the feathers on its legs are brown ; 
its throat and breaft are covered with feathers black in the 
middle, with white and brown edges ; its long wing feathers 
are fpotted with black ; its horns, or feathers that rife up from 
its ears, are black in the middle and variegated with brown 
and white at their edges ; and its tail is grey above and yellow 
underneath, and is variegated with feveral tranfverfe black 
ftreaks ; its feet are hairy down to the toes. It is common in 
Italy, and is fometimes caught in fome parts of England, and 
generally fixes- its abode in mountainous places. Ray's Orni- 
thol. p. 64. 

OVA {Cycl^ — The ingenious Dr. Kerkring was the firft who 
advanced the generation of all animals to be from ova, and 
that even man himfelf was produced out of an egg. The 
fyftem occafioned great raillery at the time, and the author 
found himfelf under a neceffity of publishing all his obfervations 
by way of juftification. The eggs which he found in the tef- 
tlcles of all females countenanced his opinion, and he <*ave 
figures of the parts in their natural fituation, and of the egc-s 
which he found in women from the age of eighteen to more 
than forty, in his different difledtions. Among the other crea- 
tures he examined, he found many fmall eggs in the tefticles 
of cows, and other creatures of the viviparous kind, He 
gives an account of one egg which he had an opportunity of 
opening about four days after it had fallen into the matrix of 
a woman, and in this he could perceive the marks of the 
little embryo, the head of which was diftin&ly to be fcen from 
the body. Another egg, which he had an opportunity of 
opening at about a fortnight after conception, afforded him a 
fight ot a little fecundine. The membrane chorion divided 
in four places, and the amnion d.vided in the fame manner 
the navel firing, by which the child was faftened to the fe- 
cundine; 
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cundine; and in the child itfelf, the face at this time began to 
be formed, and the features were diftinguifhable, and the prin- 
cipal parts of the body eafily traced. At longer periods from 
the time of impregnation, the features and lineaments of all 
the parts appear more and more ftrong; and the author has 
given accurate defcriptions of the progrefs of the fcetus to- 
ward perfection, and figures of it at three, four, five, and fix 
weeks after conception, at which lafl: time all is very fair 
and plain. 

The ova in which thefe lineaments of th - fcetus are found af- 
ter conception, are themfelvcs formed without fuch lineaments, 
not only in married women, but in maids who have had no 
commerce with men at all ; and it is the fame in creatures na- 
turally oviparous. The pullet will even lay her eggs without 
any intercourfe with the cock, but then they will have none 
of the lineaments of the young fowl, which are found in the 
eggs laid after treading, and enlarging every day after the 
beginning of the incubation. 

The eggs found in the tefticles of unmarried women are gene- 
rally of the fize of a pea, round, and containing a glutinous 
liquor, which will harden, on boiling, in the fame manner as 
the yolk and white of a common egg. The tafte is rather un- 
pleafant than infipid, and they are inveloped in two (kins, 
which after they are fallen into the womb become two mem- 
branes, called the amnion and chorion, which enlarge as the 
contents enlarge. 

Fallopius obferved thefe eggs in women before the time of 
Kerkring, but it was this author who carried on the conjec- 
tures of the other into a fort of certainty, and added proofs to 
what he had firft hinted from a number of experiments; and 
Wharton, in his account of human generation, is of opinion, 
that the femen penetrates into the teftes of thefemale by means 
of the Fallopian tubes ; in which cafe, the impregnation is in 
this inftance performed exactly as in others of the oviparous 
creatures, and the whole difference amounts to no more than 
this, that in fome the impregnated matter lofes its figure of 
the egg before it is excluded the parent; but in others, it re- 
tains it till it is not only put forth out of the body, but hatch- 
ed by its genial heat afterwards. 

The egg being impregnated by the femen admitted this way, 
defcends into the womb, and there becomes, in a few days, 
of the biggnefs of a cherry ; and afterwards increafes, as we 
have already obferved. This author having an opportunity 
of opening the body of a woman who had died fuddenly 
about four days after the end of one of the menftrual dif- 
charges, found in the womb an egg, of the biggnefs of a 
black cherry : he afked the husband carefully, whether he had 
lain with his wife fince the time of the menfes ; and was in- 
formed that he had. This egg was evidently the produce 
of that impregnation ; and tho', at the utmoft, it could be 
no more than four days old, the fcetus was plainly diftin- 
guifhable in it, on an accurate infpe&ion ; and the head in 
fome fort found : the reft of the body feemed an unformed 
mafs of flefh. In fuch another cafe, where there was reafon 
to believe the embryo about fifteen days old, the eyes, nofc, 
ears, and mouth, were eafily diftinguiftiable in the head ; and 
the body was fo far fafhioned, as to be eafily known by its 
flupe, and the rudiments of legs and arms appeared very 
plainly from it. The bones, as they are afterwards to be- 
come, are at thefe young periods mere griftles, and harden 
by degrees afterwards ; but they foon acquire that degree of 
firmnefs, that the Heft may be taken off and they preferved 
as fkeletons. 

At about three weeks from the time of the conception, the 

fcetus has its cartilages for bones fo perfeft and fo firm, that 
with due care in the management of fo tender an object, the 

flefh may be feparated, and a fkeleton preferved of this final! 

t \ The head is very large at this period, in proportion to 
the body ; but what is afterwards to become the Ikull, is 
only a membrane inflated with wind. The arms and hands 
are feen diftinftly, and even all the fingers are formed. The 
number of the ribs may be eafily counted, and the toes are 
as diftmfl as the fingers; but they are all fo minute and 
tender, that a very nice hand, and very great art are ne- 
■ ceffary for the difplaying them. After another week, that 
is, when the fcetus is a month old, the bones are fo well 
formed, that the whole figure preferves its form, and is able 
to lupport itfelf. The jaw bones appear; the clavicles are 
formed ; and all the ribs are very fair and diftma, except 
the hrft and lafl ; and thefe two, even after another month, 
do not acquire the conhftence of bones.' At this period of 
one month, the joints of the arms, and thofe of the Ws 
are all very diftinflly feen. ° 

On examining a fcetus at two weeks beyond this period, that 
is, at fix weeks from the time of conception, the inferior 
jaw bone has in it fomewhat very remarkable; for it is plain- 
ly feen to be compofed of fix little bones ; whereas, in the 
younger periods this is not obfervable; and when the child 
is born they are all joined together, and make but one bone. 
I hefe are the proportions of growth in foetus's, which have 
continued regularly growing to the time of the death of the 
parent, and have been taken out by diflbaion afterwards: 
much lefs is to be judged from abortions, where the re- 
gular procefs of nature in the growth and formation of the 
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fcetus is perverted, and the child has, perhaps, been dead 
fome months before it is excluded, or has been fickly, and 
therefore not capable of taking nourifhment, and growing as 
it mould have done. For thefe reafons it not unfrequently 
happens, that an abortive fcetus of four months is not larger 
than one of thefe regular foetus's of fix or eight weeks ; nor 
the parts anything more advanced in their (rate and folidity, 
or if at all, but very imperfeaiy and irregularly. 
Mr. Dennys has added fome obfervatious on this fyftem of 
Kerkring ; he agrees that thefe egjs, in which the rudiments 
of the fcetus are firft to be difcerned, are generated in the 
tefticles of the female, and made to defend thence by the 
fpintous effea of the male-femen, making its way thither 
thro' the tubes ; and adds, that they are of very different forms 
and fizes in different women The fame woman often has, 
in her tefticles, eggs of very different fizes ; and as to the 
proportion in fize, between different animals, no regard feems 
paid in it to their bulk, fince not only thofe of a cow, are 
much fmaller than thofe of a woman, but thofe of a duck, 
or a hen, are vaftly larger than either. The firft beginnings 
of things do not always bear a proportion to their ftate and 
increafe, in the animal or vegetable world : beans are a 
much larger feed than that of the apple or pear, tho' the 
latter raifes a large tree, while the former only furnifhes 
a fmall plant. The reafon whv the eggs of fowls are pro- 
portionably larger than thofe of the human fpecies, or of 
quadrupeds, is, that they are to contain not only the yountr 
animal, but alfo the food for it to live on in the firft part 
of its life, Dennys, in Keikring, de Ovo. 
Monfieur Gaulois obferves, that the veficles or eggs, in all 
forts of females, are to be obferved in three forts of ftate or 
condition : Firft, while they are fattened to the place where 
nature has'lo iged them, as in a repofitory. Secondly, when 
they are loofened from the place. And Thirdly, when they 
inclofe the embryo 

In the firft of thefe ftates, they are common to all females in 
the animal world ; and authors of long ftanding have ob- 
ferved, that there were in all the female animals, veficles 
faftened to certain parts of their bodies It is alfo certain, 
that after conception, that which inclofes the fcetus is very 
like an egg; but this is no new doflrine neither, for even 
Hippocrates and Ariftotle have advanced it: Harvey alfo, of 
later times, has treated very much at large on this fubjea. 
The whole matter, in the doarine of Kerkring that is new, 
and that deferves a further enquiry is, whefher'thefe veficles, 
which were always known to be faftened to the bodies of 
females, are at all loofened from them; and whether that 
kind of egg, wherein the embryo is found, be, or be not 
one of thefe veficles loofened ? 

The fyftem of Kerkring is founded on the anfwering this 
queftion in the affirmative; but thofe who are of the con- 
trary opinion, who are not a few, think, that the bladder 
refembling an egg, in which the fcetus is formed, comes not 
from elfewhere, but is formed in the place of the con- 
ception ; and Haney pretends to explain in what manner 
it is formed there ; and they all agree, that the veficles, 
called eggs in females, are fo faftened that they never can 
he removed ; and even if they were, that there is no paf- 
fage large enough for them to defcend by from the place 
of their formation into the womb. Some pretend alfo, that 
if thefe are eggs then men have eggs alfo ; for that the ve- 
ficles found in clufters at the fides of the vafa deferentia, 
which anatomifts from their figure compare to a duller of 
grapes, are truly and exaaiy of the fame kind with thofe 
veficles called eggs in females. See Eggs. 
Ova, among the antients, a kind of verfes, wherein the ver- 

fes were reduced to the form of an egg. Hofm. in voc, 
OVAL-teaf, among botanifts. See Leaf. 
Foramen OVALE. See Foramen Ovale. 
OVARY, ovarium (Cyct.)— Ovarium offifhes. All fifli have 
wjaria, but they, as well as the eggs they contain, differ great- 
ly in the different kinds, in number, fituation, figure, and 
ftruaure. In the cetaceous, the cartilaginous, and moft of 
the other kinds of fifti, the ovarium is double, or there are 
two eva-ia ; but in fome fifh, as in the ofmarui, the pe'ea 
fiuviatilis of Bellonius, and perhaps in fome ethers it is finale. 
Ai to its fituation, it generally occupies the whole length 
of the abdomen, as in moft of the fpinofe fifties ; and in the 
petromyz.um and accipenfer. In many of the cartilaginous 
fifties it occupies only the upper part of the abdomen ; and 
finally, in the cetaceous fifties it is placed at the corner of 
the uterus. As to its figure, it is generally oblong and com- 
preffed, as is feen in moft of the fpinofe kinds : in thofe fifh 
which have it fingle, it is oblong and cylindric, and in the 
cetaceous fifties it is round. 

The eggs themfelves are alfo very different in number and 
ftruaure. In regard to number, they are in fome fifties very 
few, as in the cetaceous kind*. In the cartilaginous kinds 
they are fomewhat more numerous, amounting to fifty or a 
hundred ; and in other kinds of fifti they are fo numerous, 
as to be beyond account. 

In regard to their fize and ftruaure, they alfo differ con- 

fiderably : in fome fifti they are large, and refemble a hen's 

egg in their contents ; having a white, and yelk, and cica- 
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tricula, all diftinct in them, as in the cartilaginous fifhes of 
many kinds. In others, as in the cetaceous kinds, they are 
very i'mall and fimple, and have no diftinct appearance either 
of white, yoik, or of the cicatricula. Hence it is evident, 
that the fcetus of cetaceous fifhes, while included in the egg, 
receives its nourifhment from the womh itfelf ; but in the 
others, as the cartilaginous, and other fifh, the white of the 
egg ferves as nourifhment to the fcetus while it remains in it. 
Finally, in the generality of other fifhes, the eggs are very 
fmall, and probably do contain a white, and yolk, tho' their 
fize makes it not eafy to fee their parts diftincifly. All the 
fpinofe fifhes have thefe fmall forts of eggs, and among the 
cartilaginous ones, the accipenfer and petromyzum. It has 
been fuppofed by fome, that the eggs of thefe fifhes were 
fimple bodies, and only anfwered to what Harvey, and other 
authors on thefe fubjecls call the ciartruu'a; but this cannot 
be the cafe, for if fo, the young fifh mult pcrifh; for the 
femen of the male fifh is only fcattered over the eggs while 
they lie in the water, and ferves only to the rendring them 
prolific. The figures of all the eggs of fifhes, fo far as is 
yet known, is round. Artcdi, Ichthyology. 

OVATED-Aa/, among botanifts. See Leaf. 

OUCH, in our old writers, a collar of gold, or fuch like or- 
nament, worn by women about their necks. Stat. 24 Hen. 
VIII. c. 13 Blount, Ccwel. 

OVEN, or Maying Ovkn, in metallurgy, is the particular 
fort of furnace, ufed by the afiayers in their operations on 
metals. 

It is moft conveniently conftructed in the following manner : 
Make with iron plates a hollow quadrangular prifm, eleven 
inches broad, and nine inches high, ending at top in a 
hollow quadrangular pyramid of feven inches in height; 
this prifm muft be clofed at bottom with fuch another iron 
plate, which ferves as a bottom to it. Near the bottom make 
a door three inches high, and five inches broad, to lead to 
the afh-hole. Above this door, and at the height of fix 
inches from the bafis, make another door of the figure of the 
fegment of a circle, four inches broad at its bafis, and three 
inches and a half high in the middle; then faftcn three iron 
plates on the forepart of this furnace; let the firft of them, 
which muff he eleven inches long, and half an inch high, be 
placed with its lower edge againft the bottom of the furnace, 
and faftened there with three or four rivets in fuch a manner, 
that there may be, between the upper edge of the faid plate, 
and the fide of the furnace, a groove fo wide, that the Aiders 
of the lower door may be put into it, and freely move back- 
ward and forward therein : thefe mult be made of a thicker 
iron plate. 

The fecond iron plate eleven inches long, and three inches 
high, muff be placed perfectly parallel to the foregoing plate ; 
and in the fpace between the two doors in fuch a manner, 
that both the upper and lower edge of it may, with the fide 
of the furnace, form a hollow groove: one of thefe grooves 
which looks downward, ferves to receive the upper edges of 
the Aiders that fhut the lower door ; and the other that looks 
upward, is to receive the inferior edges of the Aiders of the 
door above. 

The third plate, which is to be of the fame dimenfions with 
the firft, muff be riveted elofe above the upper door, in fuch 
a manner, that it may form a groove looking downward, and 
contiguous to the upper edge of the upper door. In order 
to fhut both doors, you muff adapt to each of them two 
Aiders made of iron plates, that niay move within the above- 
mentioned grooves ; but the two Aiders belonging to the up- 
per door, mull have each a hole near the top ; that is, one 
a fmall hole a fifth of an inch broad, and an inch and a 
half long ; and the other a femicircular aperture, one inch 
high, and two inches broad : befides this, let each Aider have 
a handle, that it may be laid hold of when it is to be 
moved. 

Befide thefe, let five round holes, each of an inch in dia- 
meter, be bored in the furnace ; two of thefe muff be made 
in the fore part of the furnace, two in the back part of it, 
but all at the height of five inches from the bottom, and 
three inches and a half diffant from each fide of the furnace : 
and, finally, a fifth hole muff be made at the height of one 
inch above the upper edge of the upper door. The infide of 
the furnace muff be lined throughout with iron hooks, Hand- 
ing out about half an inch, and placed at about three inches 
diftance from one another, to hold on, and fallen the matter 
of the lute, with which the whole inner furface of the fur- 
nace is to be coated. 

Let an iron moveable hollow quadrangular pyramid, of three 
inches in height, be next adapted to the upper aperture of 
the furnace ; this mufi he feven inches broad at the bafis, 
and end upwards in a hollow tube three inches in diameter, 
two inches high, and nearly cylindrical, but a little conver- 
gent at the top : this prominent tube ferves to fupport a fun- 
nel, or flue, which muff be nearly cylindrical, hollow, and 
two foot high, and made of iron plates. This, when a very 
ftrong fire is required, mud be put perpendicularly upon the 
fljortcr tube, in fuch a manner, that it enters clofely and 
evenly into it an inch and a half, or two inches deep ; and 



may be taken off at pleafure when the fire is not required to 
be fo very violent. This pyramidal cover muff, however, 
have befide, two handles fitted to it, that it may convenient- 
ly alfo be taken off or put on at pleafure; and that this when 
put on the aperture of the furnace may not be fiibjeQ to be 
eafily thrown down, let an iron plate be riveted to the right 
and left upper edge of the furnace, and be turned down to- 
ward the inlide, fo as to make a furrow open before and be- 
hind, into which the lateral edges of this cover may enter, 
and be faftened, and at pleafure moved backward and for- 
ward when it is to be put on or removed. 
Laftly, let a fquare ledge, made of a thick iron plate, be 
faftesed on the top of the upper edge of the lower door 
which will conveniently fupport the grate and the lute; but 
this muff be made of two pieces, that it may eafily be in- 
troduced into the cavity of the furnace; and thus will you 
have an ajfay oven compleat, and ready for a great variety 
of operations. 

When this is to be ufed, that the fire may be the better con- 
fined, and the iron not be deft-roved by growing red-hot, the 
whole infide of the furnace muft be covered over with'lute 
a finger, or a finger and a half thick. The matter for the 
making the afiaying metals, l$e. or a mixture of clav with 
fand, powder of calcined flints, or broken crucibles 'cither 
mixed with water, or with blood diluted with' water 
will ferve very well for this purpofe: but the moft ready of 
all lutes, and at the fame time one of the beft in the world 
is the coarfe earth called Windfor loam : this muft be mixer! 
up with water pretty ftiff, and preffed on the infide of "the 
furnace, firft wetted alfo with water; and when this lute 
begins to dry, it muft be beat down clofe to the fides with a 
wooden mallet ; and then the unevennedes and cracks, filled 
up with clay fomewhat moifter, fo as to be made i'moorh 
and even with a trowel, and then left to dry gently ; and if 
any cracks happen, they muft again be filled up'. ' If a nv 
pieces of this lute are broken off by the fire, let it be quite 
cold, and wet it after the operation is over, and the edges of 
the old lute and frefh clay will unite very well, and fill up 
the holes. If the crack is but fmall you may ufe the furnace 
again immediately, even before the frefh clay is dry. 
This is the method of coating the ajay furnace or oven; but 
before this is done there muft be put within the furnace fmall 
iron bars, equal in length to the diameter of the oven ; thefe 
muft be prifmatical in fhape, quadrangular, and half an inch 
thick : their extremities will be fupported by the ledge be- 
fore defcribed within the oven ; and they muft be placed at 
three quarters of an inch diftance from one another. Thefe 
muft alfo be fo placed, that their flat fides may be oblique 
with regard to the tranfverfe feflion of the furnace, and that 
the two oppofite angles may look one upwards and the other 
downwards. The bars being thus not laid flat, but edge- 
ways, you hinder the afhes of the fuel of the fire from be- 
ing detained too long between the interfaces of the bars 
and from making any obflruclion that would oppofe the fr-4 
draught of the air. " After the placing thefe, the furnace being 
coated over with lute, and dried by a gentle heat, is fit for 
ufc. 

When an operation is to be performed in this, two iron bars 
of an inch in thicknefs, and fomewhat more than the dia- 
meter of the furnace in length, muft be put thro' the four 
holes before defcribed, ftanding oppofite to one another • and 
the ends of the bars muft jut out a little beyond the edges of 
the holes on each fide ; thefe ferve to fupport the muftfewith 
its bottom, in which the coppcl or teft, with the matter to 
be worked on is to be placed : thefe are then to be introduced 
thro' the upper aperture of the furnace, and let on thefe bars 
in fuch a manner, that the open forefide of the muffle be 
contiguous to the inward border of the upper door. The 
fuel is to be introduced thro' the top of the furnace and 
the cover on this account muft be moveable, and not too ' 
heavy. The beft fuel is charcoal made of hard wood 
and broken into pieces of an inch big, that the muffle may 
be covered regularly over fome inches high ; large pieces 
of coal are to be avoided at this time, becaufe they cannot 
fall into the narrow mterftices between the fides of the 
muffle and thofc of the furnace ; and cannot of courfe fur- 
round every way this circumference of the muffle ; for which 
reafon if fuch were ufed, there muft be fome places void 
of fuel, and the fire, confequently, either not ftrono enough 
or unequal : and if, on the other hand, the pieces of coal 
were too fmall, they would fall immediately thro' the intcr- 
ftices of the grate into the afh hole, and the tendereft par- 
ticles of them turn too foon into afhes, and increafe the heap 
of afhes, and obftrucf the free draught of the air. 
Scotch coal, or Kennel coal, but not Newcaftle or fea coal 
broken into fmall pieces, may be mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of charcoal ; or if any ores require long roaftin", the 
fire may be firft kindled with Scotch coal alone, but th^'ope- 
r,ition muft be finifhed with charcoal alone. Cramer's Art 
of Aff. p. 75. feq. 
OVER (Cycl.) — Over-Mow, in the fea language. Thoyfaylt 
over-blows when the wind blows fo very hard that the ftiip 
can bear no top fails. 

OviR- 
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Qv-ZR-dors,, in the manege, in French, outre. A horfe Is faid to 
bevcr-^r.c, or outre, when his wind and ftrength are broke 
and exhaufted with fatieue. 
OvLR-flowingcf lands. The farmers of England having long 
obferved how great an advantage it was to meadow and 
pafture land, to be fometimes over-flowed by the hidden rue 
pf brooks, rivers, or the like, which brings the foil of the 
uplands upon them, and makes them need no other mending 
or manuring, tho' constantly mowed, have found an arti- 
ficial method of working the fame effect, and by it producing 
the fame good effect in many of their grounds without any 
ill one- The benefit of the natural over-flowings of meadow 
lands which lie in the way of floods, is in fome fort taken 
off by their being mbject alfo to thefe inundations at im- 
proper times ; and when a winter flood has caufed a fine crop 
of grafs, a fummer flood fometimes comes and deftroys it all 
before the hay-making feafon. 

There are fome lands fo advantageoufly fituated, that with 
the aiEftance of art they may be laid under water or left 
dry, at the pleafure of the farmer. Thefe are the moft 
valuable of all grafs lands, and it is upon thefe that the far- 
mer practifes his artificial over-flowings ; improving them in 
winter by letting in the floods to have their foil for manure 
upon them, and keeping them dry in fummer when the 
grafs is long. 

The artificial over-flawing of lands is commonly effected by 
directing the ftr earns of rivers, brooks, fprings, or land floods, 
or fome part of them, out of their proper channel ; but where 
the ftreams lie fo low as to be incapable of over-flawing the 
lands, they are made ufe of to turn fuch engines as may raife 
a quantity of water fumcient to do it. The belt and cheapeft 
engine for effecting this, is that called the Perfian wheel ; j 
which may be made of any fixe, according to the height the '■ 
water is to be raifed to, and the ftrength of the frream by ; 
which it is turned. This wheel is placed fo, that its bottom j 
only is immerfed in the ftream ; and there are open boxes at j 
its cogs ; thefe are all filled one after another with water, j 
which is raifed with them to the upper part of the wheel's 
circuit, and then naturally empties itfclf into a trough which 
carries it to the land. 

Where there are not ftreams to turn this wheel, the farmers 
liave recourie to pumps, and other engines, moved by wind. 
Lands that lie near brooks give more frequent opportunities 
for thefe practices, than thofe which are near rivers ; the 
brooks having greater falls, and the rivers running more flow 
and level : but when it can be effected by the water of large 
rivers, the land is yet more enriched by it, thefe waters be- 
ing more fruitful than the others. 

When the water is, by this engine, thrown into the trough, 
it is to be conducted by it to the higheft part of the land ; and 
when that is fufficiently flooded, the water is to be let into a 
large but not deep trench, feveral fmall ones running out of 
which to all parts of the land, may convey it every where, 
and every part may be enriched by it. It is always proper to 
contrive this matter fo, that the overflowing may be often re- 
peated, and the water quickly carried off"; for when it-is fuf- 
fered to lie long upon the land in winter, it is apt to breed 
rufhes and other coarfe plants in the ground. 
Some farmers graze their lands till Chriftmas, and fome 
longer; but as foon as fed bare, from Allhallows till lbring, 
that the grafs is not too high, is the propereft time of over- 
flowing, except that it prove a dry time in April or May. If 
this happen, overflowing the lands at this time will he of 
fmgular advantage ; for the grafs will grow three times as faft 
after it, in hot weather, as it would in cold. Land^-floods 
are the bed to overflow with in winter, and warm fattening 
fprings in fummer j only it muft he obferved, that the water 
of one operation is dried in before any more is iet on. It 
is always beft alfo to do it at night, that the moifturc may be 
foaked into the ground before the heat of the day ; for other- 
wife the land is often burnt. The wafhings of towns and of 
public highways is of great improvement to lands, as is alfo 
the warnings of lands where fheep feed. 

All waters are not proper for this purpofe of overflowing of 
lauds to enrich them, the waters of coal mines and other 
places where there is any fulphureous mineral mixed among 
them, being apt to deftroy and kill the grafs where-ever they 
come. Thefe waters are eafily known from the healthful 
fpring, by their leaving a reddifh mud or fed i men t behind 
them where-ever they have palled ; but it is poflible, that even 
thefe may have their ufe when properly applied. They feem 
to contain avaft quantity of fait of fome kind, and we know 
that urine, dung, and many other things, that are moft fit 
of all others to enrich land, will burn up and deftroy plants, 
if improperly laid on in large quantities : the cafe may be 
the fame in thefe, and very probably thefe waters abounding 
in fait would do great good if they were properly blended 
with common water, and let in upon the lands with floods of 
fweet water. The farmers have gone fo far towards the prov- 
ing the truth of this, that they have found fome of thefe 
fprings, when more diftant from their fource, not only more 
innocent than before, but beneficial. 

Cold clay lands, and other ftrong lands that lie flat, will only 
be improved by overflowing them with land floods, and that 



only in fummer, when the feafon is very dry. Thefe lands 
will not bear water in fuch quantity at any other time, be- 
caufe it will not foak into them eafily j and it is for the con- 
trary reafon, that the light and fpungy lands are always moft 
improved by overflowing. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

OvER-grown, in the fea language. When the waves of the 
fea grow high, the failors call it rough fea; but when the 
furges and billows grow vaftly high, then it is an 'over- 
grown fea, 

OvER-iWi?, in the fea language. A rope is faid to he over- 
hale.d, when drawn too itiff, or haled the contrary way. 

QvZK-bale the runner, in the fea language. See Runner. 

OvLK-ba'e the Jlitet, in the fea language. See Sheet. 

OvER-ride, in the manege, the fame with ever-done. Seethe ar- 
ticle OvtR-done, fupra. 

OvER-fet, or overthrow, in the fea language, A fhip is faid 
to over-fdt when her keel turns upwards ; which misfortune 
happens cither by bearing too much fail, or by grounding her, 
fo that flic falls upon one fide. 

OvER-worked, in the manege, is the fame with over-done. 
It is called in French, eflrafajfer. Sec Over-^mc and Estra- 
passer. 

OvEK-leying of children may be prevented by a machine called 
m-cuccw. Sec Arcuccio. 

OvLEDA, in botany, the name given by Linnaeus to a genus 
of plants, called by Plumier valdia. The characters of which 
are thefe : the perianthium is a fhort and broad one-leaved 
cup, lightly divided into five dect and pointed legmen; s, and 
remaining after the flower is fallen. The flower confifts of 
one petal, and is of the Iabiated kind. The tube is extreme- 
ly long and flender, and Hands upon the germen of the piftil. 
It is fomewhat thicker at the top than at thebafe, and the 
upper lip is hollow and emarginated ; the lower is divided into 
three fegments. The ftamina are four filaments longer than 
the flower. The anther* are round ifh. The germen of tho 
piftil is globofe, and ftands between the cup and the flower. 
The ftyle is capillary, and of the length of the ftamina; and 
the ftigma is bifid and acute. The fruit is a globofe berry, 
placed in the cup, which grows larger to receive it, and is of 
a campaniform fhape. The feeds are oval, and are two in 
number. Limuei Gen. Plant. p. 295. Plumier, Gen 24.. 

OV1LE, among the Romans, a name given to the enclofures 
in which the comitia met to create magiflrates. See the 
article Comitia, Cycl. 

OVIPARGUS (Cycl.)— The diftinclion between oviparous and 
viviparous creatures, feems, in the infect world, to be much 
lefs fixed and determinate than is fuppofed. It is evident, that 
fome flies, which are naturally oviparous, if they are kept 
from the finding a proper nidus for their eggs, be it meat, or 
any thing c!fe, will retain them fo long beyond their due time 
of exclusion, that they will hatch into worms in the body of 
the parent, and be afterwards dtpoilted alive on flefh, or in 
the manner of the young of the viviparous infects. Bartho- 
line gives an account in his Medical obfervations, of a hen, 
which, inftcad of eggs, brought forth no lefs than five living 
chickens ; but the died of it. 

This flory of Eartholine is countenanced in a great mea- 
fure by a thing which happened in this kingdom; where, in 
the county of Norfolk, fome years after his publishing this 
hiftory, there was a hen, which, tho' big with eggs, could 
not lay, but after a time died; and people being curious to 
open her afterwards, there wjs found in the ovarium, a chicken 
difclofed from the fhell, and perfectly formed in all its parts j 
and probably had this been excluded in this irate, more would 
have followed, after being hatched in the fame unnatural 
manner. We have in fome authors instances given of the 
fame accident in the fcrpent kind, which puzzle the diftinc- 
tion between the oviparous and viviparous kinds. 

OVIS, the fheep. The character of this genus of animal;-, given 
by natural! Its, is, that the covering is wool, not hair; the 
mouth proportionably fmalier than in the ox kind; the horns 
crooked, wrinkled, and often fpiral, and the papillae 
only two. 

Trie wool of thefe animals is only a congeries of very long 
and flender hairs, oddly twilled and contorted, and variouflv 
interwoven with one another. This is a cloathing peculiar 
to the flieep kind, fo far as is yet known, no other animal 
having been feen to poffefs it : it is not, however, the cloath- 
ing of all the fpecies of' fheep, fome of the diftant nations 
having fhort hair, like that of the goat. 

We at prefent know five fp-cies of this animal : I. The 
common Jheep of our own pafturcs. 2. The avis hticauda^ 
famous for the enormous fize and breadth of its tail, which 
often weighs thirty pounds. See the article Platycercos. 
3. The ovis /I re'flchor os. See Strepsichoros. 4. The avis 
Afri.ana, or Mt'iczn Jlieep, which inftead ofthewoolof theow, 
has fhort hair like that of the goat; we have thefe often 
brought into England, and they feem no way different from 
ours but in their covering. And 5, the cvisGvinienfis, com- 
monly called the Angola Jheep. This is of the fize of Qurjfaepy 
but the hinder part of its head is more prominent, and its ears 
hang down. Their fcrotum is very large, and their penis 
placed in the middle of the belly -, the horns fmall, and bend- 
ing down to the eye^; and die neck adorned with a large 
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hiane. The hair of the reft of the body is fliort, arid they 
have a dewlap under the throat like our bulls. Ray's Syn. 
Quad. p. 73. 

1 thefe are ufually added the paces and mufmon ; the firft of 
which properly belong to the camel clafs, not the Jheep, and 
the latter an animal fufpected not to be found any where at 
this time. 

In the Linnaeanfyflem of zoology, thejheep makes a diftinct 
genus of animals, of the order of the pecora. The characters 
bv which the creatures of this genus are diftinguifhed from the 
reft of that order, are thefe : their horns arc hollow, bent 
backward, wreathed and crooked, and fcabrous, not fmooth 
on their outfide. Linnai Syftem. Nat. p. 43. 

GUMIEN, a name given by the Chinefe to a peculiar fort of 
porcelain, of which they are very fond. It is black, orna- 
mented with gold. They (bmetimes alfo call the blue and 
gold, which is made in the fame manner, by the fame name. 
They colour it with three parts of the azure, and feven parts 
oil of ftonc, and lay on the gold afterwards. If they would 
have it bluifh, they add lefs of the azure, and fome cerufs 
white. Obferv. de PAfie. 

OUNCE (Cyd.) — The ounce averdnpas weight, is about 37^ 
grains troy. See Pound. 

Ounce is alfo the Engliih name of the lynx, or lupus cervarius, 
a very fierce faeaft of prey. .See Lynx. 

OURISSIA, in zoologv, a name by which Clufius and fome 
other authors have called the Immmhig-bird, or guainumbi. 
Clnf Exot. I. 5. c. 7. See the article Guainumbi. 

OUROLOGY, in medicine, a name given by authors to a 
treatife or difcourfe on the fubject of urine. The chemifts 
have given us treatifes on the analvfis of urine, and the pre- 
parations of tt, fuch as the pbofphorus, &c. under the name of 
ourohgiei : and medical writers have, under the fame name, 
given us treatifes on the prognoftics from the urine, and its 
various appearance in different difeafes. 

The firft ftep towards judging by the urine, is to fix fome- 
tbing as its ftandard in a healthy ftate, all the deviations from 
which, in whatever refpeft, are to be judged fignals of 
diftempers or diftempered habits. This ftandard is beft taken 
from the urine of a perfon in health, of between thirty and 
forty years old, and it is of a citron colour and moderate con- 
fiftence, of a due and fome what ftrong fmell, and made in 
a considerable quantity. This, when it has ftood a proper 
time, is alfo to depofit a natural fediment. By being well ac- 
quainted with all the ftages and changes of this, the difeafed 
urine will be eafUy judged of by their fcveral peculiarities in 
difference from it. Phil. Tranf. N°. 100. 
It is faid by fome, that people often die with good and health- 
ful urine; but this is only faid by thofe who are not fkilful 
in urine: for it is as impoflible for the urine to be healthful 
at the approach of death in difeafes, as for the blood to be fo. 
. The time of infpe£ting the urine, and the time that the urine 
is made that is to be infpected, are alfo circumftances of sjeat 
confequence. The urine by which the beft judgment is to 
be formed, is that made alter the firft flecp in the night; and 
the time of judging of this is not immediately when it is | 
made, but about two hours after, when it has had time to 
fettle. It muft in the mean time be fetto fettle in a moderate! 
air, neither too cold nor too hot. The firft hinders the fet- 
tling, and the latter rarifies the colour ; and if very great, it 
caufes an ebullition, which deftroys what fliould fwim upon 
the furface of the urine. The urine mult not be judged of in 
the fun, nor by candle-light; for either of thefe lights will 
give falfe colours : but the proper place is, when there is a 
moderate, not glaring light; and when it is firft received, it 
muft beheld very ftill and fteady ; afterwards it will be pro- 
per to (hake it, to fee the whole that fwims in it, and will 
fcparate from it. Eygel. de Urinis. 

The colour of the urine is the moft precarious of all its ap- 
pearances, and to be judged of with the greateft caution. 
What is taken to be the mark of a difeafe in this cafe, is 
often only the effect of medicines or the food : rhubarb or faf- 
fron will make the urine yellow, and a common fallad will 
make it greenifh ; but thefe tinctures go off after a few hours 
from the time of taking the things which occafion them 
People who live in a hot air, and thofe who ufe violent ex- 
ercife, ufually make more high coloured urine than others. 
The fubftance, the quantity, the qualities, and the contents 
of the urine, will always difcover to the attentive view the 
nature, caufe, and fymptoms of the perfon who made it. 
What is moft to be obferved as to the fubftance of the urine 
is, whether it be thick or thin, clear or turbid, oily or not 
. oily. The copioufnefs of it is only to be judged of by com- 
parifon of the quantity voided within the twenty-four hours by 
the patient, with that he ufed to void in health, or that quan- 
, tity which at a medium a man in health does ufually void. 
Among the qualities of the urine, the principal is the fmell. 
This is affected not only by difeafes, but by medicines taken 
for them. The urine is on many occafions rendered foetid ; 

. . and there are fome things which communicate an agreeable 
. fmell to it, fuch as turpentine and many of the diftilled oils. 
■ Among the things which render the urine foetid, the princip; 
- are ulcers and purulent matter. The tafte of the urine alfo 



declares its qualities. It is naturally of a faltifti and fulphu- 
rous tafte, but this goes off", and a fweetnefs or infipidity is 
obferved in it. The principal colours of the urine in its va- 
rious ftates, as inflamed by difeafes, are white, yellow, red- 
difh, and black; to one or two of thefe, differing in degree 
or to mixtures of two or more of them, in different propor- 
tions, may be referred the other lefs common colours of pale 
citron, high-red, green and blue, which laft two, in any per- 
fect degree, are very uncommon. The moft dangerous of all 
urines are the blue and the black, particularly the laft : the 
antients, however, judged too feverely of it. Galen fays, 
he never knew any one recover who made black urine; but 
we meet with fome Jnftances of children efcaping after this 
fy mptom. 

The contents of the urine are of three kinds : the fediment 
or matter fubfiding to the bottom; the matter hanging in the 
middle; and the matter fwimming at the top. Thefe differ 
according to their degrees of weight, and in all thefe the 
phyfician is to obferve, the fubftance, colour, uniformity and 
jikenefs. For example : the beft fediment is that which 
is moderate in fubftance and quantity, white, uniform, and 
alike both for matter and time. We are not to expect a fe- 
diment in the urine in all difeafes, and in fome a thinner, 
in others a thicker fediment, is the beft fymptom. Among 
all the appearances of the middle and top of the urine, the 
worft is that of a fort of clouds forming themfelves in the 
urine, and rifing to the top entirely. Thefe are the figns of 
light-headednefs, and often of death itfelf. 
Eefides thefe, which are the general contents of urine, there 
are particular ones ; fuch as mealy matter, fcales, coagulated 
blood, purulent matter, afhes, flime, pieces of ieeming flefhy 
matter, fmail hairs, woolly filaments, flying duft, tough fluff" 
adhering to the fides of the veflel, and refembling the webs 
of fpiders, bladders, froth, fat or cream-like fubftances, and 
finally fandy or ftony matter. This laft is the moft frequent 
of all, and is of two kinds ; the one found in the body, the 
other only feparated from the urine after it is difcharged. It 
is of great confequence to know thefe, as they give great light 
into the nature of nephritic complaints. The fandy matter 
generated in the body always precipitates itfelf to the bottom 
in the urine, as foon as it is made, and remains loofe in it ; 
but the other only feparates from it in the pot, and adheresto 
the fides of it in form of a fort of cruft. It has been fuppofed 
by many, that prefages of the ftone may be made from thefe 
feparations from the urine, but there is no certainty in it ; 
only this, that thofe who have been ufed to void grains of 
fand, if they fuddenly leave it off", and from that time begin 
to make a whitifh and thin urine, they then may be fufpected 
to have a ftone breeding within them. 

The nature of the fand voided at times by people afflicted with 
the ftone, may ferve as a guide to judge of the nature of the 
difeafe. When it is hard and red, the ftone is likely to be 
fituated in the bladder; if hard and white, the kidneys are 
likely to be the feat of the diforder. We have inftances of 
very particular matters voided by urine, befide thefe : fome 
wholly erroneous ; others certain, tho' very ftrange. Plem- 
pius gives an account of a woman who voided a yellow fatty 
matter with her urine for feveral months after the going off 
ot a quartan ague, and tho' fhe difcharged great quantities of 
this, was not at all the better for it. Phil, Tranf. N u . 100. 

OUT, Outside, or Without, in the manege, is the cou- 
trarv of in 9 injich, inner, &c. See In, Inker, &e. 

OUTIN, in zoology, a name by which fome call the fifh known. 
among authors by the name of oxyrynchus. Wilhughbfs Hift. 
Pile, p. 187. See the article Oxyrynchus. 

OU FLICKER, or Outliggfr, in a fhip, a fmall piece of 
timber, three or four yards long, as occafion ferves, made 
fait to the top of the poop, and ftanding right out a-ftern : 
at the outmoft end of it is a hole, into which the ftanding 
part of the fheet is received, and made fait through the block 
of the fheet; and then again received through another block, 
which is feized to this outl'uker, hard by the end of it. This 
is feldom ufed in men of war, or in great fhips; and when- 
ever it is made ufe of, it is becaufe the mizen maft is placed 
fo far aft, that there is not room enough within board to hale 
the fheet flat. 

Outligger feems the true orthography of the word, which ap- 
pears to be derived from the Dutch uitlegger, q. d. outlier. 

OUTNESS, is ufed by fome for that relation of things by which 
one appears out of, or at a diftance from another. 
Dr. Berkeley, in his eflay on vifion, makes ufe of the word 
outnefi; and obferves, that we form no notion of outnejs 
from the fenfe of feeing merely, but only from motion. 

OVUM [Cyd.)~ Ov\JM.-/fnguinum, a name given by many au- 
thors to a foflil, fuppofed by the vulgar to be the petrified 
egg of a ferpent, but being really like j^e brontise and om- 
brize, (pedes' of the 'etbiniiis. See Echtnites. 

OvvM-psfypi, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome of the 
earlier writers, to the papyraceous, or thio-fhelled nautilus. 
The refemblance of the body and arms of the fifh which in- 
habits this fhell, with thofe of the fea-polypus, gave occafion 
to their fuppofing this creature the fame animal, not yet sot 
out of the egg. The fhell of this fpecies being very thin, 

and 
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and looking like an egg-fheli, gave farther countenance to 
this error in lefs knowing ages. 
Ovum rumphi:, in natural' hiftory, the name of a fpecies of 
porcelane Jbill y of the ohlong kind, called an egfy from its 
ihape, by that author. See Porcellana. 
OUZELL, or Brock Ovzzll* in zoology, an Englifh name 
for the rollus aquaticus, more ufually called the water rail. 
See the article Rollus. 
Duzell or Ring Ouzell, an Englifh name for a bird of 
the merula or blackbird kind, remarkable for a white ring 
about its neck, and thence called by authors merula terquata ; 
it is more commonly called in Engliih, the ring amzell. Ra/s 
Ornithology, p. 144- See Amzell. 
OUZEL, or 'Water Ouzel, the Engliih name of the merula 

aquatics. See Merula. 
OWL, in zoology. See the article Bueo. 
Chum Owl. See Caprimulgus. 
Horn Owl. See Horn. _ 

Owl fifty ox fea Owl, in ichthyography, an Engliih name 
for the Itanpus, more frequently called the lump-fijh ; and by 
the Scotch the cock-paddle. Willughbj's Hiit. Pifc. p. 208. 
See the article Lumpus. 
Owl pigeon., the name of a particular fpecies of pigeon, called 
by Moore the columba bubo nominata. Jt is a fmall and fhort- 
bodied ptgecn. It has a fhort round head, and has a feries of 
feathers that feparate and open two ways upon the breaft : 
but its moft remarkable character is its beak, the upper chop 
of which is bent, and hooked over like an owl's : this is the 
occafion of its name. It is of various colours, as white, 
blue, or black, but is always of only one colour, never pied. 
Moore's Columbarium, p. 54. 
OX, bos, in zoology. See the article Bos. 

The ox is a very ferviceable animal, in many refpe&s ; but his 
nature depends wholly on that of the bull and cow, from 
which he is bred. Derbyshire and Lancashire are fald to 
have the beft oxen in England. Wales, and the ifiand of 
Anglefea, afford a kind that are very valuable to the farmers, 
as they will fatten upon middling land; and the Scotch oxen 
are yet hardier than thefe. The long-legged fhort-horned cow, 
of the Dutch breed, is the beft for milk ; but then this kind 
needs to be very carefully kept. This fort of cow will of- 
ten yield two gallons of milk at a time. 
When thefe creatures are intended to breed, the better the 
land is the larger fort of beafts are to be chofen, and the greater 
will be the profit. But of whatever fort the breed is, the 
bull mould always be of the fame country with the cow, 
otherwife it never fucceeds fo well. The bull ihould be 
chofen of a fharp quick countenance, his forehead broad and 
curled, his eyes black and large, his horns long, his neck 
flefhy, his belly long and large, and his hair fmooth and like 
velvet ; his breaft ihould be large, his back ftrait and flat, his 
buttocks fquare, his thighs round, his legs ftrait, and his 
joints fhort. This fort of bull is the beft for breed, and 
makes the beft oxen for draught as well as for fattening. 
The cow ought to have a broad forehead, black eyes, great 
clean horns, the neck long and thin, the belly large and 
deep, the thighs thick, the legs round, and the joints fhort ; 
a white large and deep udder with four teats, and large feet. 
The fize muft be proportioned to the goodnefs of the land. 
* The largeft cows, in general, give the greateft quantity of 
^milk ; and it is always a good rule to take the cattle from a 
. ' worfe ground than that on which they are to be kept ; for if 
from a better they are apt to degenerate. The beft time of 
a cow's life for breeding of calves, is from three years old 
till twelve : the black cows are ufually chofen to bieed out of. 
The largeft oxen are to be chofen for work, and for feeding, 
but then it muft be where there is land rich enough to main- 
tain them. When they are to draw, care muft be taken to 
match them well, both for height and ftrength; for if one 
be fironger than the other, the weakeft will foon be deftroyed. 
They muft never be driven beyond their natural pace, for the 
beatingthem throws them into furfeits,and many other difeafes. 
The time of putting oxen to work, is at three years old ; 
they muft be worked gently the firft year, efpecia! y in hot 
weather, and fed with a large quantity of hay : this will 
'enable them to bear their labour better than grafs ; and they 
Jhould be always kept in a middle ftate, neither too fat nor 
too lean. They may be worked till they arc ten or twelve 
vear old, and then fold. 

It is obferved, that meat and fair treatment, fuccecd much 
better with this animal than blows. The beft way to break 
a young one to the yoke, is to put him to it with an old 
tame ox of about his own height and ftrength. If he prove 
unruly after this, he muft be kept hungry, and made to feed 
out of the driver's hand. Oxen are much more profitable to 
keep than horfes, there being no lofs in them ; and an old 
wrought ex fattening as well as a young one, and being as 
good meat. Their keeping alfo is cheaper, for they cat no 
oats : their harnefs and their ihoes alfo are confiderably chea- 
per, and they are not fo fiibje& to difeafes. They muft al- 
ways indeed have good grafs and good hay, and they are not 
fo ferviceable as horfes, when there is much working in carts, 
and where the ways are good ; but for winter plowing, where 
the ground is heavy, an ax will do as much work as a horfe. 
bupPL. Vol. li. 
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Every farmer who can keep two teams, would do wifely to 
have one of them of horfes, and the other of oxen ; it is 
much better to yoke them together by the necks and breaft:, 
than by the horns as forne do j and where a man keep* an 
ox team, he ihould raife two oxen and two cow calves every 
year to keep up his ftock ; for it is better for a farmer, in ail 
necefTary things, to be a feller than a buyer. Chalky land fpoila 
the feet of oxen more than any other. Mortimer* Husband- 
ry? p- 233. 

Stealing Oxen, of creatures of the ox kind, old or young, whe- 
ther bull, cow, &<•> ftrictly fo called, fteer, bullock, heifer, 
or calf, is now felony without benefit of clergy ; as is like- 
wife killing any of thefe, wiih an intent to fteal'any part of 
their carcafes. Stat. 15 &c 16. Geo. II. c. 34. & 6tat. 14. 
Geo. II. c. 6. See Cattle. 

Dijeafes of Oxen. As fcarce any creature is more ufeful to 
man than the ox kind, nothing is more worthy confide- 
ration than the nature and origin of their difeafes, and the 
remedies for them. The fame diftemper that has of late 
years carried off fuch vaft numbers of thefe cattle with us 
and elfewhere, has at other times raged in Italy. In the year 
1710, and the fucceeding one, there was a great mortality 
amongft the horned cattle there, and the occafion of it was 
evidently the unnatural feafon preceding. The whole au- 
tumn before had been wet, and at the time of the winter 
folftice there were continual cold winds, and fmall, but laft- 
ing rains. The fpring that fucceeded, was alfo cold and 
rainy, and the defeat of heat and abundance of moifture, 
made a change in the whole face of nature : the medicinal 
fprings had not their wonted effect ; and the fruits of the 
earth could not appear at their proper feafons, nor in their 
due perfection. The grafs was injured by this, and the 
ground rendered continually damp and unwhohfome ; and to 
this was evidently owing the malignant and contagious difcafe 
that raged among the cattle afterwards. It was fuppofed at that 
time with them, as of late with us and elfewhere, that the 
contagion was brought in among their oxen by ftrange cattle 
coming from infected places, but this proved to be an error j 
for if an ox was removed to ever fo diftant a pafture, he ne- 
ver efcaped the better for it : the whole earth and its produc- 
tions were vitiated throughout the country, and there was no 
fafety in any part of it. Aiicbelotti de Morbis Bourn. 
The ufe of this obfervation muft be, the keeping the cattle 
in fucceeding years out of the way of thofe things which oc- 
cafion their ficknefles in fuch as thefe. If the autumn or 
winter be extremely cold and wet, remove the cattle out of 
the low grounds, and put them to feed in fandy dry foils on 
the high grounds ; give them water from fuch places where 
the fun has moft power, and it is lefs chilling cold than in 
others j and in cafes of imminent danger, always mix fome 
fait in it. If the bad weather continues, let them always 
have clean ftraw to lie on, and a dry covering; and in cafes 
where the contagion is aircady begun, the fumigating the 
houfes where they are kept with bay-leaves and eleutherian 
bark, is judged convenient. As to remedies, when they are 
once feized with the diftemper, it is hard to underltand what 
intention to prefcribe in, and how to afcertain the dofes; and 
as the late practice, in attempting to cure, has been of very 
iittle fcrvice, the cautions for the preferving and preventing 
the difeafe, ought to be redoubled, to prevent an almoft in- 
curable misfortune. 

The difeafes of oxen are much lefs frequent than thofe of the 
human fpecies; but where-ever they appear, they ufually be- 
come more violent after a time, and generally are very con- 
tagious. In Italy in the year 171 r, there appeared a difeafe 
among the oxeny which carried off as great numbers es the 
late diftemper among us has done. Some acrid and cauftic 
falts in the blood, feem to have been one of the principal 
caufes of this difcafe; as when the blood was let out at the 
ear of the dying cattle, and fell upon the ground, there were 
always found, as it dried up, certain concretions of falts 
fparkling like fo many cryftals. 

In many of the creatures which were opened, after dying with 
this difeafe, the infides of the ftomach and intcftines were 
found covered with tubercles like the puftules of the fmall- 
pox: the common people fuppofed this the caufe of the di- 
feafe.; but upon farther enquiry, it appeared only one of the 
effects of it; for fuch beafts as died very fuddenly of this di- 
feafe, when opened, had their intcftines found : fo that thefe 
puftules on their furface appear to have been only a fymptom 
of the difeafe in a very advanced ftage. All medicines were 
found vain in this difeafe; and fuch of the creatures as re- 
covered, had always puftules of this kind on their fkin, which 
ouzed out a bloody ichor. 

From the whole it appear, that this difeafe was an acute fe- 
ver in thefe creatures, ot a malignant kind ; and that the 
texture of the blood was always broke in it; and that ita 
caufe was to be attributed to various falts taken in from the 
air, or in eating or drinking. Many bad called it a plague 
among the cattle, but ft appeared rather what we underHand 
by the name of a contagious peflilential fever, than an ab- 
folute plague ; and a peculiarly humid fe-fon, joined with 
exhalations of mineral fubftanccs out of the earth, for fome 
reafon which we cannot comprehend, more frequent than 
R r ufu<d 
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Ufualjbrought it uponthcfecreatures,wIiofe nofes being continu- 
ally neartbeground,gave thefeexhalations immediate entrance 
The method of cure feems to confift in two intentions ; the 
firft of abating the fever ; the fecond of reftraining the acri- 
monious malignity of the falts. 

Purges of all kinds are cautioufly to be avoided ; and bleeding 
in the beginning is always neceflary, and muft be more 
largely admitted in the more robuft creatures. The common 
medicines given as febrifuges and cephalics, all do harm; the 
fumigations of diverfe kinds, all are idle or mifchievous ; and 
moft of thefe things intended as reliefs, tend plainly to the 
increafmg the difeafe, as they add to the accelerated motion of 
the blood, and break its texture more than before. The 
moft rational method of treatment is this : 
As foon as a beaft: is feen to be affected, let him be feparated 
from the reft and kept warm. When his mouth begins to be 
lore, let a clyfter be given ; and if this does not work, then 
a gentle emollient may be given by the mouth, made of le- 
nitive electuary and cream of tartar, diflblved in a large quan- 
tity of water-gruel ; this is the more neceflary if the crea- 
ture be fat: if a lean beaft be feized, bleeding is the firft 
thing to be done ; after this, a feton muft be made in the 
neck, and the parts about where the vein was opened fhould 
be fcarified. If the fever does not abate on thefe methods, 
the creature fhould be blooded again : then, inftead of the 
great quantities of watry liquors, which are ufually given, 
the creature fhould have fomething ftrong, fuch as a mix- 
ture of wine with its liquor, and that in conflderable quan- 
tity. When the fever abates, he is to be allowed but little 
drink for the three firft days, and that fhould be a decoction 
of mallows with a mixture of lemon juice, or fome other 
fuch acid. In cafes where the feton docs not difcharge kind- 
ly, a blifter muft be applied over it. When by this means 
the creature begins to recover, elm leaves and olive leaves, 
are to be mixed with the hay it eats ; the creature muft be 
walked out a little, and its litter changed for frefh : this fhould 
be done every day, in cafes where the creature is weak and 
poor. 

For the prefervation of cattle from the difeafe, nothing is fo 
proper as the taking great care that they drink only clean and 
pure water, and that they eat only dry food till fome hours 
after fun-rife : they muft be carefully kept out of infected 
places, and their ftables fumigated, by burning in them frank- 
infence, juniper berries, and the like ingredients ; or by firing 
off fmall quantities of gunpowder at feveral times, or fprink- 
Iing vinegar and camphor on a red-hot iron. The creatures 
mouths fhould be wafhed at times with lemon juice, and their 
ears with vinegar or urine ; and no hogs, fheep, or other ani- 
mals fhould be fuffered to feed among them. Gazda de Pefte 
Bourn. 

Thefe were the fentiments of Gazola on this fatal difeafe, 
which he had carefully attended to in all its ftages Lancifi, 
however, diffents from this author in fome particulars. He 
fays, that the diftemper was a true plague among the cattle ; 
and obferves, that this very plague among the oxen, was well 
known among the antients. It was firft brought into Italy 
from Hungary, and infected the sattle by the breath, by the 
pores of the skin, or by any other paffage that it found 
open. He prefcribes for the prefervation, the taking great 
care that they have perfeflly good food and drink ; and ad- 
vifes the wafhing their mouth and noftrils with a mixture of 
vinegar, garlick, fulphur, fait, and juniper berries; and both 
he and Gazola agree in advifingthe rubbing the creatures over 
with fweet oil. This author condemns all medicines, and 
even bleeding, but greatly recommends fetons, cauteries, and 
blifters. He advifes thefe to be ufed as foon as ever the crea- 
ture is perceived to be fick, and that not only on the neck, 
but on the moulders, thehips, and any other part. Lancifi, 
ap. Acta Eruditor. Ann r" i 5. p. 463. 
Francifcus Fantafti publifhed a treatife on the fame fubjeft, 
about the fame time ; and by his writings it appears, that the 
oxen were feized differently, and aflated with different fymp- 
toms in different places, tho' the caufc of the diftemper was 
evidently the fame in all. 

Some of the cattle, he obferved, voided great quantities of 
blood by the urinary paffages. TheC: ufually died, and on 
opening them the blood was always found fluid, and the brain 
was often decayed, or full of a fcetid matter ; and the mar- 
row in their bones was found dried up and wafted, and all the 
humors were found evidently tending to a flate of corruption. 
This author rejects bleeding in all periods of the difeafe, as 
a practice that could be of no ufe in a cafe where the blood 
and humors had all loft their due ftate, and were tending to 
corruption. He commends fcarification and cauteries ; he al- 
fo greatly recommends the trcpaning the horns to the medul- 
lary part, and the making fetons in the ears, on their necks, 
and in their breafts ; the only internal medicine he prefcribes, 
is a mixture of the theriaca diatefl'aron, two ounces'; diofcor 
dium, one ounce; powder of peruvian bark, two ounces. 
rbisdofe is to be given every day for three fucceflive days, 
diflblved in three pints of the juice of brook lime, water crefs, 
and leurvygrafs, with the addition of a pint of ftrong white wine. 
John Baptift Mazzini, wrote in another part of°the world at 
the fame time, on the fame fubjea ; with him we find, that 



the oxen which were feized with the difeafe, continually had 
a running of a mucous matter from their nofe, and a weep- 
ing at the eyes ; and that when the corners of thefe creature's 
eyes were wafhed with wine, in which fage leaves had been 
infufed, there came out feveral clufters of fmall and flender 
worms twifted one among another, and forming little bundles 
of twenty and more. ' He obferves aifo, that thefe creatures 
when affected, ufually carried their heads upward, not bend- 
ing to the earth as ufual. This author advifes every thing to 
be done to promote perfpiration : he prefcribes contrayerva 
and angelica root, in white wine, in large dofes once or 
twice a day warm, and recommends the fumigating their flails 
with juniper and bay berries. The wafhing their mouths and 
noftrils with wine and fulphur, is alfo prefcribed in his trea- 
tife : a decoction of rofemary, fennell, and fage, with white 
wine, vinegar, and fait, is alfo recommended as a drink to be 
often given ; and he prefcribes the holding their heads for- 
cibly in a depending pollute, that they may give opportuni- 
ty to the faliva to run out, and the warning their mouth with 
vinegar and fait to cleanfe it of the foulnefs. Mazzini, Lit- 
ter, ad Vallifnier. de Pefte Bourn. 

Ox-eye, in the fea language, a name given by the feamen to 
thofe dreadful ftorms that are fomctimes met with on the 
coaft of Guinea; for at firft it appears in the form of ano.t's 
eye, and not much bigger ; but it defcends with fuch celerity 
that in a very little fpace of time, and often before they car! 
prepare themfelves for it, it feems to them to overfpread the 
whole hemifphere ; and at the fame time forces the air with 
fo much violence, that the (hips are fometimes fcattered fe- 
veral ways, fome directly Contrary, and fometimes are Funk 
down right. 

Ox-eye, certbla, in ornithology. SeeCERTHiA. 

Ox-fly, in natural hiftory, a fpecies of two-winged fly, bred 
from a fly-worm, hatched under the fkin of oxen, from the 
egg of the parent fly lodged there. 

The fernale of this fly makes a number of fmall wounds in 
the backs of horned cattle, and in each of thefe depofits an 
egg ; which is afterwards hatched by the warmth of the crea- 
ture's body. As foon as hatched; the young worm finds it- 
fclf in a very convenient lodging, and in a way to be fur- 
nifhed with all the neceffaries of life. 

The places were they lie are eafily difcovered, as there is ever 
a tumor about them, like that on the foreheads of children 
from falls ; within this, and under the thick skin of the crea- 
ture, is the worm lodged. The country-people know very- 
well that a worm is contained within each of thefe tumors 
but they are fomething miftaken as to the fly it comes from ; 
the gad-fly being the moft bufy about thefe creatures, and Hy- 
ing them moft vexation, they naturally enough have fuppofed 
this the produce of the egg of that fly ; but this is an errone- 
ous opinion : Mr. Vallifnieri feems the firft who underftood 
the true ftate of the cafe, ' and he has given a very full and 
excellent account of it. 

Every one of thefe tumors on the ox has within it a cavity 
proportioned to the fize of the worm, and both the internal 
cavity, and the external tumor, always increafe gradually as 
the inclofed worm grows larger. In the middle of May thefe 
tumots are feen of their full fize, and are then an inch hi»h, 
and an inch and a half broad at their bafe. 
The greater number of thefe tumours are always found on 
cattle of about three years old. The number of tumors on 
the creature are uncertain, and are according to the number 
of eggs which have fucceeded from the laying of the fly; 
fometimes only three or four, fometimes twenty°or thirty, or 
more, are found on the fame creature. They are not regu- 
larly placed, but are ufually on the back about the fpine, 
tho' fometimes on the legs and fhoulders. Sometimes they 
ftand very clofe to one another; fometimes they are more 
diftinct and feparate. It is obferved alfo, that the oxen 
which feed on open plains are much lefs fubject to them than 
thofe that are kept in the neighbourhood of woods. 
At the time when the worm has obtained its full growth, and 
is about to leave the tumor, there is a perforation in it fuffici- 
ently plain to eyes accuftomed to obfervations of this kind ; 
nor is it indeed only at this time that this hole may be obferv- 
ed ; it is diftinguifhable at all times, if properly fought after, 
and is evidently the hole made by the parent fly to introduce its 
egg, which has never clofed, but, on the contrary, has opened 
more as the tumor increafed, and the inclofed' Worm grew; 
but toward the end of the time that the worm is inclofed, 
it enlarges much more quickly than at any other period. 
The hole is placed in various parts of 'the tumor, but verv 
rarely on or near its top, more frequently near fome part of 
its circumference. But thefe often, tho' near the circumfe- 
rence while the tumor is fmall, become fituated at its top, 
when it is grown to its utmofl fize, from the irregular <>rowth 
of its feveral parts. This hole is of very ffgnal fervice, and 
indeed of abfolute neceffity to ihe life of the animal inclofed; 
fince it is by means of this that it holds a .communication 
with the external air, and its pofterior ftigniata are placed as 
thofe of the reft of the fly-worms, near the hinder extremity 
of the body, and that part were they are is always placed di- 
reflly againft this hole in the tumor. When tile tumor is of 
a conflderable fize, thefe may be feen by the naked eye ; and 
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when fmaller, the help of glafles will always di'fcover tliem ; 
the place where they are fituated being rendered the more 
confpicuous and obfervable by two brown crefcents placed 
round them. , 

Thefe worms may be properly enough titled the inhabitants 
Of animal "-alls, fmce the tumors which contain them are 
truly analogous to the galls of the oak and other the like ve- 
getable excrefcences. r4 
The hole in thefe tumors is not only ufeful to the animal for 
a breathing place, but it has another not lefs necefiary ufe; 
which is to let off a quantity of abundant matter formed in 
the tumor, which would, if confin'd there, occafion a large 
abfeefs and choak and deftroy the animal. 
If thefe worms were endued with the qualities of thofe of the 
common £efh-fly, and had hooks at their head-part, to tear 
and pull the flefli in pieces, the creature who had thirty or 
fbrtv of thefe gnawing devouiers in its back, preying upon its 
flefn at once, would be in a very miferable ftate : but this is 
by no means the cafe, the creatures have no organs- to tear its 
flefh with, they only live on the matter found in the abfeefs, 
and cive the creature no great pain ; being only like fo many 
tents kept in a wound necefiary to be preferved open, or fo 
many peas in iflues. 

The worms may at any time be diilodged from thefe tumors 
by a moderate preffure, and made to come out at the hole of 
the tumor. This, tho' it appear confiderably too little, 
yet anfwers the purpofe; as the body of the worm well enough 
bears preffure, and it is only neceffary, in order to get them 
out whole, to renew the force upon the tumor, for the pufh- 
ing out every feparate ring of its body. 
While thefe worms are young, they are white, like thofe of 
the common flefh-fly ; but when they grow towards their full 
fize, they become fomewhat brown They are of different 
iizes, as is ufual with the worms of other flies; thofe which 
are to give the female fly being always the larger, and thofe 
which give the male the fmaller. The larger of thefe are con- 
fiderably more than an inch long, and more than half an inch 
thick in the ful left part of their bodies. 

They have nothing very remarkable in their fhape ; their an- 
terior part is fomcthing fmaller than their pofterior, and they 
have no legs. They arc compofed of eleven rings, counting 
that for one where the mouth is placed ; and of thefe the 
eighth is the largeft. Thefe rings are not quite circular, being 
fomewhat flatted on one fide; but what is moft remarkable is, 
that the flatter fide is the back, and hence the creature is, con- 
trary to the ufua! cuftom of thefe infects, hollow, as it were, 
on the back, and convex on the belly : and there is a good 
reafon for this, fince, as all the other worms which are deftined 
to crawl upon a flat furface ought to have their bellies flat, 
that they may touch it in as many points as may be, and the 
creature be by that means kept fleady, fo this creature which 
inhabits the concave furface of a cavity, ought, in order to 
have its belly touch in as many points as may be, the furface 
it has to crawl upon, to have it, as it is found, tolerably 
convex. 

The worm has fix longitudinal furrows on its back and fides, 
which interfering the channellings of the rings, make its fur- 
face very rough and uneven: but befides this, the whole in- 
termediate fpaces appear chagrined, and when examined by the 
microfcope, are found to be covered with yellowifh prominent 
triangular bodies. 

As this worm has no legs, it is eafy to determine, that thefe 
innumerable fmall protuberances were allotted it, in fome fort, 
to fupply the place of them, to fix itfelf by to any place, and 
to affift it in moving ; and may, befides this, ferve to the con- 
tinual irritation of the infide of the tumor, and keep up the 
feparation of a matter necefiary to the creature's life. When 
the worm has attained its full growth, and is to make its way 
out of the hole in the tumor, this, as yet, appears much too 
fmall to give it paffage. Nature, however, has inftrucled this 
worm to do what our furgeons pracYife on a like occafion; 
when they are to open the orifice of a wound, they often do 
it by means of large tents ; the creature inclofed in this tu- 
mour makes the hinder part of its own body fupply the office 
of a tent on this occafion : for three or four days before it 
is to make its way out, it forces its hinder part into the orifice, 
and keeps it there a longtime; then takes it back, and after- 
wards thruits it thither again, and continues without inter- 
mifllon repeating this operation; and when, by this means, 
the hole is fumciently enlarged, it crawls out flowly, with its 
hinder part backward. 

As foon as it is out of its habitation, it falls to the earth, 
where it crawls flowly about till it finds a place where it may 
reft, to go through its feveral changes, under a ftone, or in 
any quiet place. 

Sta?,s and fome other animals arc fubjeel to thefe worms in the 
fame manner as oxen, and the feveral ftages they go through 
in the tumors on thefe animals are the fame with thofe of 
the ox. 

When they have fixed upon a place to reft in for their chan- 
ge, they Iofe all motion, and their fkin becomes black and 
hard, and makes a (hell for their remaining in through their 
futceeding changes. 



When the time of the egrefs of the fly is'come, it appears a 
two-winged one indeed, but fo extremely like the humble- 
bees of a middling fize, that it is not eafily to be diftinguifh- 
ed for what it is : one humble-bee cannot be mure like ano- 
ther, than thefe flies are to that fpecies of them ; their bodies 
are as fhort, all of the fame colours, and are even more 



nairy. 

This fly, clofely examined, appears to be of the fecond clafs* 
and to have a mouth without teeth or lips, arid its mouth 
very fmall. The antenna? are fhort, rounded at their ends, 
and of a gloffy hue. The reticular eyes are of a deep chefnut 
colour. - 

The female has, in the under and hinder part of her body, a 
cylindric tube, which fhe can thruft out at pleafure, and which 
is the inftrument with which fhe pierces the fkin of the ani- 
mal, to depofit her egg. Reaumur Hift. Infect V0I.4.P.503, 
feq. to 537. 

Ox-gang^ or Oxengate. A term iifed in Scotland for a por- 
tion of arable land, containing li acres. Tr. Pract. Geom. 
P. 86. S ^ 

OXALME, in the materia medica of the antients, the name of 
a compofition of vinegar and b:ine, made by a folution of 
fea-falt in water. This was ufed externally in ulcers, and 
fuppofed of great fervice againft the bites of venomous animals, 
and for the curing childrens fcabby heads. It was alfo ufed as 
a ftyptic poured into wounds, and was fometimes given warm 
in clyfters ; but thefe were always followed by thofe of milk. 

OXEL/EUM, a word ufed by many authors to exprefs a mix- 
ture of vinegar and oil, for outward application, in cafes of 
bruifes and other injuries. 

OXUCI^E, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of foffils of 
the clafs of the fcknita:, but of the columnar not the rhom- 
boidal kind. The word is derived from the Greek <$?% fharp, 
and x\uv a column ; and expreffes a body of a columnar form, 
and pointed or fharp at the ends. The fdenita of this genus 
confift of fix equal plane?, having their top or bottom no 
broader or more deprefled than the others ; and in this differ- 
ing from the ij'chnambluces, or flatted columnar felmita^ as they 
do from the ifambluces or cryflaliform^ but broken ended ones, 
by having their ends naturally tapering off to a point. SeeTab. 
of Foffils, Clafs 2. BiiH Hift. of Foffils, p 121. 
The bodies of this genus, like thofe of the other genera of 
the columnar feknita?, are liable to a longitudinal crack in their 
middle; and this fometimes includes a little clay, in form of 
an ear of grafs. See Selenites. 

Of this genus there are only two known fpecies : 1. A fine 
kind, with thin flakes and tranfverfe filaments, found in the 
clayey banks of the river Neu, near Peterborough, in Nor- 
thamptonfhire; arid, 2. A dull kind, with thick plates and 
longitudinal filaments. This is not uncommon in Yorkfhire, 
and lies fometimes in a yellow, fometimes in a blue clay. Hill's 
Hift. of Foff. p. 141, 142. 

OXYA, in botany, a name by which many authors, efpecially the 
Greeks, have called ihefagus or beech-tree. J. Bauhhi, Vol. I. 
p. 117. 

OXYBLATTA, among the antients, is ufed to denote a bright 
and gloffy kind of purple colour. Hoffm. Lex. in voc. 

OXYCEDRUS, in botany, a name given by fome authors to 
the cedrus folio cuprejfi, or the herry-bareing cedar. Chabraus 9 
p. 72. 

OXYCOCCUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe: the flower is of the rofaceous 
kind, being compofed of feveral petals, arranged in a circular 
form ; the cup finally becomes a roundim fruit or berry, which 
is divided into four cells, containing roundifh feeds. 
The fpecies of oxycocats enumerated byMr.Tournefort,are thefe : 
1 . The common oxycoccus, or moor-berries ; and, 2. The broad- 
leaved oxycoccus. "Tourn. Inft. p. 65;. 

OXYGARUM, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs a mix- 
ture of vinegar and garum, which is a pickle for the preierv- 
ing fifh, or a fimple mixture of fea-falt and water. 

OXYGLUCA, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs a liquor 
made of a mixture of honey, water, and vinegar. The com- 
mon way of making it was by macerating the combs, after 
the honey was preffed out, in water ; and then adding a fmall 
portion of vinegar, to give it a tartnefs. It was fometimes 
made without the addition of the acid, and made a weaker 
fort of mead, ufed as a common drink in hot weather. Galen 
fays, it was the fame with the apometi. 

OXYLIPES, a word ufed by fome authors as a name for bread, 
which has a mixture of vinegar in it ; intended fometimes mr 
eating, fometimes for medicinal ufes. 

OX Y MY R SINE, in botany, a name by which fome authors have 
called the rufcus, or butcher's- broom. 

OXYPHCENiCON, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors 
for the tree whofe fruit is the tamarind of the (bops. Mant. 
Exot. p. 10. 

OXYPYCNf, o£wrwwoi, in the antient Greek muuc, was a name 
given to fuch chords as formed the higheft founds of they/>/^,i. 
There were five oxypycm in the fcale. See the articles PvCNJ 
and Spi^sum. 
OXYREGMiA, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs acid 
eructations. 
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OXYRYNCHUS, in zoology, the name of a fifh of the trut- 
taceous kind, called by feme hauth, and ouihi. It is caught 
frequently in the Eiigllfh and other fcas, and is frequently car- 
ried to market in Holland among the whitings. It is very- 
much of the fhape and figure of the trout, but a little flatter, 
and is covered with large white fcales. The back is of a fome- 
what dufky colour, and the lines on the fides a little bent near 
their origin. The tail is forked ; but the mark by which it is 
moft readily diflinguifhed from all other fifh of this genus, is 
the figure of its Grout, or upper jaw, which runs out beyond 
the under, and goes oft* rounding and tapering to a point, 
making in the whole a fort of conic figure. The head is 
fomewbat tranfparcnt. It has no teeth, but a confiderably 
rough tongue. Aldrovand. de Pile. 1. J.c. 24. 
OXYS, in botanv, the name by which authors call wood-forrel. 
The chaructersof this genus of plants are thefe: the flower 
confiftsof one leaf formed into a bell-, and wide open at the 
mouth, where it is alfo divided into feveral fegments. From 
the cup of the flower there rifes a piftil, which is fixed like a 
nail into the bottom of the flower, and ripens into an oblong 
membranaceous fruit, ufually divided into five cells, opening 
outward from the bafe to the apex,and full of fmall ieeds, which 
ufually fly out forcibly on the touching the feed-veflel, by means 
of the elasticity of fome of its parts. Town. Tnft. p. £9. 
The fpecies of 6xp enumerated by Mr.Tournefort, are thefe : 
1. The common white flowered one, called by authors trifo- 
liuvi acetofum, and allelvjajlore alio. 2. The purple flowered 
kind. 3. The blue flowered kind. 4. The common yellow 
one. 5. The upright American yellow flowered one. 6. The 
fibrofe rooted American one, with red flowers. 7. The yel- 
low fhrubby American wood-forrel, having the appearance of 
the ftinking trefoil. 8. The fcaly rooted purple xvood-forrel of 
Virginia. 9. The bulb ofe- rooted African exys, with roundiih 
leaves and with purple ftalks and large purple flowers, jo. 
The bulbofe-rooted round-leaved African otys, with green 
ftalks and large purple flowers. 1 1. The ./Ethiopian bulbofe- 
rooted exys, with heart fafnioned leaves, and large purplifh 
white flowers. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Clafs 1, 
The feveral fpecies of this plant are ufually diftinguiftiable even 
when they are not in flower, by their having their leaves grow- 
ing regularly three at the top of every ftalk; and being each 
ufually of the figure of a heart at cards, and thefe are gene- 
rally of an agreeably acid flavour. See Sorrel, 
OXYSAh-ditipboreticum, the name of a compound medicine 
greatly recommended by feveral authors, and invented by An- 
gel us Sala. The manner of preparing it is this : take fine fait 
of carduus benedictus, put it into an earthen pot, and pour 
upon it gradually fome flrong wine-vinegar, or fpirit of fugar j 
continue to pour this on till the ebullition ceafes and an agree- 
able frnell arifes, and the matter has an agreeable tho' fome- 
what acid tafte ; let all the humidity from this mixture be 
evaporated over a gentle heat, arid after this, let all the fait be ! 
again diflblved in water, and fet in digeftion in balneo marine 
for eight dais : a liquor of a beautiful and pellucid colour is 
there produced, which, when poured carefully ofF into ano- 
ther veffel, is to be again evaporated to a drynefs with a very 
gentle heat, and the remaining matter, which is the fait, is to 
be collected together, and kept in a phial carefully ftopt ; for 
it is fubject to run, if left to the accefs of the air, like the 
common alcali falts. 
OXYSCH/ENOS, in the materia medica, the name of thejun- 
cus a cuius capitutU jo'gl'i j or hard pricking large fea-rvjh. Dale, 
Pharm. p. 258. See Juncus. 
OXYTOCHA, in medicine, a term ufed by many authors to 

exprefs fuch medicines as are given to promote delivery. 
OXYTRIPHYLLUM, in botany, a name ufed by fomeauthors 
for the trtfolium bitum'wofum, or /linking trefoil. Chair ecus p. 1 10. 
OYSTER, orOi ste r ,cjlrea,m zoology. Seethe art'icleOsT r. e a . 
The oijler affords the curious in microfcopic obfervations a 
very pleafing entertainment. In the clear liquor many little 
round living animalcules have been found, whofe bodies being 
conjoined, form fpherical figures, with tails not changing 
their place otherwii'e than by finking to the bottom, as being 
heavier than the fluid; thefe have been feen frequently fepa- 
rating, and then coming together again. In other oifters, ani- 
malcules of the fame kind were found, not conjoined, but 
fwimming by one another, whence they fecmed in a more 
perfect ftate, and were judged by Mr. Lewenhoek, to be the 
animalcules in the row or femen of the oifler. 
A female ci/ler being opened, incr dible multitudes of fmall 
embryo oijlers were feen, covered with little fhells, perfectly 
tranfparent, and fwimming along flowly in the liquor : and 
in another female, the young ones were found of a browner 
colour, and without any appearance of life or motion. 
Monfieur Job'ot alfo kept the water running from oi/lers three 
•Jays, and it appeared full of young ei/iers fwimming about 
nimbly in it; thefe increafed in fize daily, but a mixture of 
wine, or the vapour of vinegar, killed them, 
In the month of Auguft alters are fuppofed to breed, became 
young ones are then found in them, Mr. Lewenhoek, on the 
fourth of Auguft, opened an cijler, and took out of it a prodi- 
gious number of minute oijlers, all alive, and fwimming nim- 
bly about in the liquor, by means of certain exceeding fmall 
organs, extending a little way beyond their fhells j and thefe 



he calls their beards. In thefe little cijlen he could discover" 
the joinings of the fhells, and perceived that there were fome 
dead ones, with their fhells gaping. 1 hefe, tho' fo extremely 
minute, are feen to be as like the large ei/iers In form, as one 
egg is to another. 

As to the fize of them, lie computes, that a hundred and 
twenty of them in a row would extend an inch; and confe- 
quently, that a globular body, whofe diameter is an inch, 
would, if they were alfo round, be equal to a million, feven 
hundred and twenty-eight thoufand of them. He reckons 
three or four thoufand are in one eijler, and found many of 
the embryo oijlers among the beards; feme fattened thereto by 
flender filaments, and others lying Icofe : he likewife found 
animalcu'es in the liquor five hundred time's lefs than the em- 
bryo oijlers. Lewenhoek Arcan. Mat. T. 4. p. 5 1 3. 
It is not very uncommon to fee on oijler fhells, when in a 
dark place, a Alining matter or bluifh light, like a flame of 
bnmitone, which flicks to the fingers when touched, and con- 
tinues mining and giving light for a confiderable time, tho* 
without any fenfible heat. This mining matter being exa- 
mined with a microfcopc, was found to confift of three 
forts of animalcules : the firft, whitifh, and having twenty- 
four or twenty-five legs on a fide, forked, a black fpeck on 
one part of the head, the back like an eel with the Ac in 
ftripped off. The fecond fort, red, refemblinff the common 
glow-worm, with folds on its back, but legs like the former; 
a nofe like a dog's, and one eye in the head. The third fort, 
fpeckled, with a head like a foal, with many tufts of whitifh 
hairs on the fides of it. Some much larger and greyifti might 
be feen, having great heads, two horns like a fnail's, and fix; 
or eight whitifh feet; but thefe did notfeem to Aline. Philof. 
Tranfact. N. 279. 

As the bodies of lobfters, and fome other forts of fifh, tainted 
flefti, rotten wood, and other fubftances., are fomctimes found 
to fliine with a light like that on etjier fhells, may it not very 
probably proceed from the fame caufe ? Some alfo have gone 
fo far as to imagine the willow-wifp, fo common in fenny 
countries, to be only a collection of flying infects, which emit 
light from fome part of their body, as the glow-worm and 
lantron-fly do ; and the place, motion, and fome other cir- 
cumftances of that lambent flame, as it is called, feem, indeed, 
not a little to favour that conjecture. Baker's Microfcope, 
p. 241. 

i^/f-OysTERs. The greater! bed of f affile- oijlers any where known 
of, is that near Reading, in Berkshire. They have the en- 
tire Aiape, figure, and are of the fame fubftance with the re- 
cent oijler fhells, and yet muff, have Iain there for a long 
time, the oldeft hiftories that mention the place giving an 
account of them. They are extended over no fmaller a 
fpace than fix acres of ground, and juft above them there is a 
large ftratum of a greenifli loam, called by fome writers a green 
earth, and by others a green fand. It is compofed of a crum- 
bly marie, and a very large portion of fand. Under them 
there is a thick ftratum of chalk, They all lie in a level bed, 
and as the fea comes no where near this part of the kingdom, 
it Aiould fcem, that the deluge only could give place to them 
here. It has been idly imagined by fome, that the Roman 
foldiers once quartered there, threw away thefe ftiells from the 
oifters they fed on in vaft quantities , but this is anfwered by 
obferving, that the ftrata above the fhells are natural, and have 
never been dug thro' till the time of finding the fhells. 
The oijler fhells and green earth together, make a flratum of 
about two foot thick ; and over this, a much thicker ftratum, 
of a bluifli and very brittle clay, but this has never been dug 
through, except where we find the fiiells. The people call this 
piercy-clay, and fay it is fit for no ufe. This bed of clay is 
about a yard deep, and above it is a ftratum of fuller's earth, 
about two foot and an half deep. It is of a very good kind, 
and is ufed by the clothiers. Over this there lies a ftratum of 
a fine white fand, unmixed either with the clay or fuller's 
earth : this is near feven foot deep, and above this there is a 
ftratum of a ftift* red clay, of which they make tilts in the 
place. This is covered with a little vegetable mould, and the 
depth of this ftratum of tile-clay cannot be afcertained, be- 
caufe of the unevennefs of the hill. 

Thefe sifters are fometimes found whole, but more ufually in 
fingle Aiells. When they are in pars, there is ufually fome 
of the green fand found within them: they feldom ftick very 
faft together, fo that unlefs very carefully taken up, it is not 
eafy to get them in pairs. Phil. Tranf.N. 261, p. 484. 

Oyster-JSW/j. Thefe are an alcali of a more powerful kind than 
is commonly fuppofed, and probably are in reality much bet- 
ter medicines than many of the more coftly and pompous alka- 
lies of the fame clafs. The proof of alkalies is in their folution 
byacidfpirits; and Mr. Homberg found, that they diflblved much 
more eafily in the acids of nitre and fea-falt, than pearls, coral 
and the reft ; which he fuppofes owing to their containing in 
the body of the fhell a confiderable portion of fal-falfus, 
which is eafily perceived upon the tongue, and which keeps 
the whole fubftance of the fhell in a fort of half diflblved ftate. 
Thefe ftiells are found to produce very great effects on the fto- 
mach, when injured by acid humour?; and Mr. Homberg is 
of opinion, that this their eafinefs of folution is one great rea- 
fon of their good effects, and that the quantity of fal-falfus 

which 
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which it contains, contributes not a little towards it, fince we 
are not to look upon that as a mere fait, but a fait of a pe- 
culiar kind, formed of fea fait by the organs of the animal, 
and the feveral fermentations it undergoes in the body of it, 
in the fame manner as the nitrous and other falts of the earth 
ceafe to be nitrous, &c. as foon as they have been blended, 
with the juices of plants, and form with them a fait peculiar 
to that plant; and this is plainly the cafe in regard to this 
fait, fince it is evidently of a more penetrating tafte, and of 
a different fmell, from the fait left by the fea water between 
the feveral external fcales, or flakes of the (hell. 
As oiftcr (hells were found by Mr. Homberg to be a very va- 
luable medicine, and as one of the common methods of pre- 
paring them is by calcination, which he obferves cannot but 
much impair their virtues, he gives the following method of 
preparing them for taking inwardly, which was what he al- 
ways ufed : 

Take the hollow (hells of the /sifters, throwing away the flat 
ones as not fo good ; wafh them perfectly clean, and then lay 
them to dry in the fun ; when they appear dry, beat them to 
pieces in a marble mortar, they will be then found to con- 
tain yet a large quantity of moifture; lay them again in the 
i'an till perfectly dried, and then finifn the powdering them, 
and fitt the powder thro' a fine fieve. Give twenty or thirty 
grains of this powder every morning, and continue it three 
weeks or a month. Mem. Acad. Par. 1700. 
0\'s,TEB.-worm. in natural hiftory, a name given by writers to 
a kind of (mail worm found in oiftefs, which (nines in the (lark, 
in the manner of the glow-worm ; but with an univerfal 
light, and not in a peculiar part only, like this animal. 
The fir ft obferver of thefe ey/ter-warms was Mr. De Lavoye, 
who communicating his obfervations to Mr. Auzout, gave oc- 
casion to a very diitinct account of them from this author. 
The firft thing that prefents itfelf on the opening the 01/hrs 
which contain thefe worms, is only a fort of mining clammy 
moiHure, which appears like a Mar of a blucifh colour, and 
being drawn out, will extend itfelf to near half an inch long, 
and (nine as much for that whole length as in the contracted 
irate : it will alfo (hine for fome time after it is taken out of 
the o'ifter. 

On a (Meter obfervat'ion, thefe (Inning fubftances are found 
to be real living worms, and there are indeed three diftinct 
fpecies of them. One fort is whitifli, and has twenty-four 
or twenty-five feet on each fide: there is a black fpeck on 
one fide the head, and the back exactly refembles that of an 
eel, when the fkin is ftripea off. The black fpeck in the head 
is certainly an eye, and it is remarkable that the creature has 
but orte. The fecond fort of thefe worms, is red : this al 
(0 has but one eye: its body is made up of feveral rings; 
its nofe is like that of a dog, and it has the fame number of 
feet with the former. The third fort is very different from 
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the other two; it is fpcckled, and its head is like that of a 
foal, and has a tuft of hair on each fide. There are other 
worms found alfo in the rijler, particularly a large greyifh 
one with two horns, a great head, and feven or eight whitifh 
feet ; but thefe do not fhine. The two firft forts are eafily 
miftaken for fhining moifture only, their fubftance being fo 
tender, and eafily refoluble, that on the leaft fliaking or touch- 
ing, they turn into a vifcous jelly. This, however, has the 
property of fhining as much as the living worm, and when 
taken from the fhell, will fhine on the obferver's fingers for 
twenty or thirty feconds ; and if any part of this matter be 
let to fall to the ground, it fliines as long, and exaaiy re- 
fembles a piece of burning brimftone. Sometimes when 
fhaken off nimbly, it becomes a fhining line, which diffipates 
itfelf before it comes to the ground. The fhining matter in 
this cafe, is in fome whitifh, in others reddifh ; but yet in both 
cafes it gives a violet appearance to the eye. The white ones 
are the tendereft of all : thefe fo eafily burft, and become a 
mere lump of jelly, that if it were not for the feet which are 
feen among it, one would fcarce imagine that they were ever 
worms, or any thing living. When they are large and ro- 
buft, they move their heads and tails about, and this is a 
great addition to the luftre of their fhining ; every motion of 
this kind giving a flafh of light brighter than the reft On 
forcibly making the sillir in the dark, the whole fhell is fome- 
times feen full of lights, which are now and then as big as 
the finger's end; after this, a great deal of this clammy mat- 
ter, both red and white, may be obferved; fo that it is pro- 
bable great numbers of the worms are burft in their holes. 
In the fhaking it may be diftinguifhed, that their holes run 
into, and communicate with one another, like the holes made 
by worms in wood. This light occurs more frequently in 
large, than in fmall ctfltrs i there are few of thefe large ones 
that do not yield it in the fhells, and in fome it is feen in the 
oijicri tbemfelves. 

Thofe fhells which are vifibly pierced by the worm, more fre- 
quently emit the light than thofe which are not; and the con- 
vex fhell more than the flat one. The worms are not apt to 
give light when irritated, but if they do, it lafts only a little 
time; but when they are at reft, the light they give ufually 
lafts feveral hours. The outfide of the fhell being a little fcal- 
ed, the communication of the holes may be (een ; the form 
of the worms is generally deftroyed in doing this, but there 
is the jelly like moifture left, and this fmells like the oijler li- 
quor. Journal de Scavans, 1666. 
OZE, a word ufed by fome writers to exprefs a fo£tw y or /// 

frneU of the mouth. 
OZEMAN, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers for 

the white of an egg. 
OZO, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers for arfenk^ 
or ratibar^. 
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PABOS, in botany. See Caamiki. 
PACA, in zoology, the name of an American animal of 
the Guinea-pig kind, having the general characters of the rat 
kind, and the voice and hair of the hog. 
This Is the largeft of all the animals of this kind, being of 
the ftze of a (mall pig, and ufually very fat. Its head is like 
■that of a rabbit, and its beard long, and refembling that of 
the hare : its ears are naked, and a little pointed ; its noitnls 
very wide and large; the upper chop is longer than the under 
one, and the hinder legs than the fore ones. Its feet have all 
four toes a-piece; its hair is hard and harm, like that of a 
hog, and of a dufky brown colour: it has feveral grey fpots 
difpofed in a longitudinal direftion along the fides, and its 
belly is white. It does not ufe its fore feet in the nature ot 
hands, as the other fpecies do, but eats it on the ground in 
the manner of the hog. It is ufually fat, and the flefh very 
well rafted. Rays Syn. Quad p. 226. 
PACAMO, in zoology, the name of a long-bodied fifh of the 
muftela kind, caught among the rocks, and of a very well- 
tailed flefh- It is ufually about eleven fingers long, and grows 
narrower and fmaller toward the tail. Its head is large, broad, 
and thick. Its mouth is of the fhape of a half-moon, and 
has veryfolid, but not fharp teeth. Its eyes are final!, black, 
and placed very clofe together. Behind the gills are two fins 
foft and skinny j and lower on its belly, two more. Its back 
and belly fin, which runs from the middle of the back to the 
anus, is very foft and fkinny alfo ; the tail fin is more than a 
finger long, and is fkinnv like the reft. The fkin is fmooth, 
and has on each fide four rows of white fpots running from 
the gills to the tail. Its fkin eafily flips off from the body 
like that of an eel. Ma>ggrave% Hift. Braf. p. 113. 
PACHODECARHOMB1S, in natural hiftory, the name of a 
genus of foffils, of the clafs of the felenitse. 
The word is derived from the Greek: va^vt thick, h*a ten, 
tnd gip&s, a rhombus, and expreffes a thick rhomboidal body, 
compofed of ten planes. See Tab. of Foff. Clafs 2. 
The characters of this genus are, that the felenitse of it con- 
fift of ten planes ; but as the top and bottom in the leptode- 
carhombes, or moft common kind of the felenitse, are broader 
and larger planes than any of the reft, the great thicknefs 
of this genus, on the contrary, make its four longer planes 
in all the bodies of it, meeting in an obtufe angle from its 
fides, its largeft planes. HUH Hift. of Kofi", p. 1 20. 
Of this genus there are only four known fpecies: r. Avery 
pellucid one, with {lender tranfverfe ftrise. This is frequent 
in the clay-pits of Northamptonfhire, and fome other coun- 
ties ; and the ordinary people have an opinion, that it is good 
to ftop hemorrhages; whence it has acquired among them 
the common name of Jiauncb. 2. A dull-looking kind, with 
very fine tranfverfe filaments. This is found in the clay-pits 
of Northamptonfhire, Staftbrdfhirc, and Yorkfbire. 3. A 
fine and beautiful kind, with very flender longitudinal fila- 
ments. This is common in Yorkfhire, and feems almoft pe- 
culiar to that county ; it is not only found there in digging, 
but frequently lies on the furface of the earth. And 4. A 
brown pellucid kind, found very frequently in Germany, and 
fometimes in England. Bill's Hift. of Kofi", p. 130—133. 
PACHUNTICA, a term ufed by fome medical writers to ex- 

prefs incraflating medicines; 
PACOS, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of camel, ufually, 
but very improperly accounted a fpecies of flieep ; and known 
among many by the name of the Indian Jheep, or Peruvian 
fijeep. 

It very much refembles that fpecies of camel ufually known 
by the name of glama, and found in the fame countries ; but 
this is much fmaller, and is much lefs tractable, and a very 
obftinate animal. 

The reafon of this creature's having been accounted a fheep, 
is, that its hair is fo long as to refemble wooll, and it is 
cloathed prodigioufly thick with it. Its head and neck alone, 
have more wooll on them than the whole body of our largeft 
fheep. Its body is cloathed in the fame proportion with a 
woolly hair, equally fine. It is a much weaker creature than 
the glama, and is never u^ed for carrying burthens, but is 
kept as our fheep for the fake of its wooll and its flefh, 
which is very well-tafted, and is a rich food. Ray's Syn 
Quad. p. 147, 
PACQUING, in natural hiftory, a name given by the people 
of the Philippine iflands to a fmall bird of the fparrow kind. 
but very beautifully variegated. It feeds on the feeds of grafs. 
PADDLE, in glafs-making, the name of an inftrument with 
which the workman ftirs about the fand and afhes in the cal 
car. Neiis Art of Glafs, Appendix. 
PiECILIA, in ichthyology, a name given by Schoneveldt % and 
fome others b , to the fifh called by moft authors the mujhlafof- 



ftlis. It is properly a fpecies of tobitis, and is called by Ar- 
I tedi the bluijb ccbiiis, with five longitudinal black lines on the 

body.— [*Scbmoveldt deFifc. HVWughby's Hift.Pifc.p. 124.] 
P^DARTHROCACES, in furgery, is a difeafe of the bnnes, 
raifing them into tumors near the joints, and differing from 
the fpina ventofa, in that it is not attended either with vio- 
lent pains, or erofions of the bone and adjacent parts. The 
word is derived from the Greek irm\ a child, *ftfm a joint, 
and Kxy.lv an evil, fignifying that it is a diforder of the joints, 
to which children are principally fubject; which is the cafe, 
becaufe the bones of children being fofter than thofe of adults, 
are therefore the more ealily diftended by humors, and more 
frequently raifed into tumors : thefe are hard in this cafe, and 
the adjacent foft parts are not inflated, and are free from red- 
nefs, inflammation and pain. It is, however, to be obfeiv- 
ed, that this diforder, tho' at firft very different from the 
fpina ventofa, is fometimes known to degenerate into that 
diforder. Heijier's Surg, p 261. 
P./EDEROTA, in botany, a name by which Linnaeus has dif-' 
tinguifhed a plant nearly related to the veronicas or fpeedwells, 
and called bonarota, by Micheli. This, in the Linna?an fyl'- 
tern of botany, is alfo a diftindt genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are, that the cup is a perianthium, divided 
into four fegments, and remaining after the flower is fallen. 
The feveral fegments are ftrait and pointed ; the flower is 
compofed of a fingle petal, which forms a cylindric tube, 
nearly of the length of the cup, placed erect at its extremity, 
and divided into two labia ; the upper of which is long, hol- 
low, and narrow ; the under expanded, but fomewhat erect, 
broadeft in its upper part, lightly divided into three fegmencs., 
and thofe all equal. The ftamina are two filaments bent down- 
ward, and of the fame length with the cup : the anthene are 
fomewhat erect : the piftil has a round ifh germen, a thread- 
like ftyle of the (lime length with the ftamina, and a trun- 
cated ftigma. The fruit is a flatted capfule of an oval figure, 
but bifid"and pointed at the top, confifting of two cells with 
four valves. The feeds are very numerous, oblong, and ob- 
tufe, and adhere to a columnar receptacle. Linnai Genera 
Plantar, p. 4. 
P^deuota, among fome of the old botanical writers, is alfo 
a name given to the acanthus, or bear's-breech. Ger. Emac. 
Tnd. 2. 
PI^DOTHYSIA, nmS'Aw-ia., in antiquity, an inhuman cuftom 
that prevailed among the antient Heathens of facrificing their 
children. 7 nus it is re'ated in the Scriptures, that the king 
of Moab being befieged by the Ifraelites in his capital, and 
reduced to great ftraits, took his eldeft fon that fhould have 
reigned in his ftead, and offered him for a burnt offering up- 
on the wall, on which the fiege was raifed. 2 Kings iii. 27. 
From Phoenicia this cruel practice paffed into Europe, and 
Africa, and fpread itfelf far and wide : and it is reported, 
that the Mexicans are, at prefent, guilty of it. Hofm. Lex. 
in voc. 
PiENULA, among the Romans, a thick garment fit for a de- 
fence aga'mft cold and rain. Pitifc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 
P./EONIA, picny, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe: The flower is of the ro- 
faceous kind, confifting of feveral petals difpofed in a circular 
form. The cup is alfo compofed of feveral leaves, and from 
it arifes a piftil, which finally becomes a fruit, compofed, as 
it were, of feveral capfules collected into a head : thefe all 
bend downwards, and are ufually hoary ; they fplit open lon- 
gitudinally wlien ripe, and contain roundilh (eeds. 
The fpecies of fi'.ny, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The common male piony, with a Alining blackifti 
flower. 2. The male pi any, with fUifh- colon red flowers. 3. 
The white-flowered male puny, 4. The male piony, with 
larger fegments to the leaves. 5. The great male pijny, with 
f! em-coloured flowers. 6. The late flowering male piony. 
7. The common female piony 8. The narrower-leaved fe- 
male piony. 9. The broader-leaved female piony. 10. The 
dwarf rofe-flowered winter piony. 11. The purple-flowered 
pinny, with finely divided leaves, hoary underneath. 12. The 
whitifh-flowered piony, with leaves hoary underneath. 13. 
The aquiline-leaved piony. 14. The orange-coloured piony. 
15. The piony with variegated flowers-. 16. The piony with 
very deep-red flowers. 17. The Conftantinople piony, with 
pale-red flowers. 18. The large- flowered double deep red 
piony. 7Cj. The fmaller-flowcred double deep red piony. 20. 
The common piony, with double large pale red flowers. 21. 
The common piony, with fmaller double pale ied.flowers. 22. 
The final Icr-flowered whitifh double piony. Tourn. Lift. p. 
273. See Piony. 
P/EONITES, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome wri r ers 
to the ftone called by others pet-amiss, and cfteemed of great 
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ufe to women in labour. It feems to have been called f'aomtes, 
from Paeon i a in Macedonia, where it was found. 

PAGANELLUS, in ichthyology, the name of a fifh of the 
fea-gudgeon, or rock-fifh kind, called by authors gohus maxi- 
ma marinm fiavefcens. This name, however, which was 
given it by Rondeletius, is a very erroneous one, fince it is 
fmaller than the common kind, which it much refembles ; 
it,is alfo of a paler colour, and has a fine yellow line furround- 
in'e the ed^e of its firft back fin, and has but a flight furrow 
on its back whereas that has a much larger one. Its head 
alfo is fhorter, and its jaws more tumid ; and its belly fins 
more regularly connected into the fhape of a funnel. It is 
common in the Mediterranean and other feas, and is fre- 
quently brought to market at Rome, Venice, csV. IVillugh- 
bfs Hift- Pile, p- 207. See the article Goget. 

PAGANIN'A, an Italian word ufed by fome authors to exprefs 
the firft excrements of children : thefe dried and reduced to 
power, are efteemed by fome a very great and powerful 
medicine againft epilepfics. It is to be taken in fmall dofes 
every day, for fome time. 

PA GEL, in ichthyology-, a name given by the Spaniards to 
that fifh which authors in general call the erythriw;^ or ru- 
bettio, and fome the xatkus and pagrus it is properly a fpe- 
cies of the fparus, and u diftinguifhed by Artcdi from the reft 
of that genus, by the name of the fiber-eyed red bodied jpm us. 
See the article Sparus. 

PAGOYUM, a word ufed by Paracelfus and his followers, to 
exprefs an imaginary being which prefides over, or is the oc- 
cafion of difeafes, whole caufes are lefs known, and which 
have been fuppofed to arile from inchaiument. Such is the 
doctrine of this ftrange writer, and on this fubject he has 
written a treatife called Pugeyus. 

PAGRUS, in ichthyology, the name of a fea-fifh, known in 
Englifh by the name "of the fia-Vream, It is a coniideiably 
1ar<re fifh, stowing fometimes to ten or twelve pounds weight. 
It is very broad in proportion to its length, and is alfo con- 
siderably thick ; its head is flatted at top, and at the bans of 
the gill fins, it has on each fide a large black fpot. Its gill- 
fins are lar^e and long, and the extremities of all its fins are 
hid, and as it were involved in fkin, which is a very lingular 
circumftance in regard to this fifh. The eyes are large, and 
their hairs white, and the mouth is frequently of a fine red 
■within ; it has broad teeth in the forepart of its mouth, and 
rough tubercles in the place of teeth in the hinder. Its tail 
is forked, and it has one long back-fin ; the nerves, or rays 
of the anterior part of which are fharp and prickly, and thofe 
of the hinder part foft and fmooth to the touch. It is caught 
in confiderable plenty in the Mediterranean, and is common 
jn the markets of Italy. Some account it a very delicate fifh, 
but many think it eats too dry. See Tab. of Fifties, N. 58. 
Aldrovand de Pifc. 1. %. c. 7. Rmde.'ct. de Pifc. 1. 5. c. 15. 
p. 142. GV/wr de Pifc p. 173. 

Page us is alio ufed by Joannes Cuba, and others, for the fifh com- 
monly called dentexj xhefynadon, and fynagrh of the Greeks. 
It is a fpecies of the fparus, and is accurately diftinguifhed 
by Artedi, by the name of the variegated f par w 9 with a fharp 
back, and with four large teeth. See Sparus. 

Pagrus is alfo a name given by Paulusjovius, and fome other au- 
thors, to the fifh called erythrinus and rube/Ho, and by Appian, 
xathos. Jt is of the fparus kind, and is diftinguifhed by Artedi, 
by the name of the filver-eyedred bodied jja> us. SeePAGAL. 

Pagrus indicus, a name by which fome authors have called the 
Eaft Indian fifh, more ufually known by the name of hama 
fuxatilis. Ray's Ichthyology, Append, p. i. See the article 
Br am a faxatilis. 

VWN-d'abeileu a word ufed by fome to exprefs the yellow fub- 
ftance found concreted in lumps en the legs of bees, and fup- 
pofed by the generality of the world to be real wax 
Experiments made by Mr. Reaumur and otbers,havefufEciently 
proved that this fubftance is not wax, nor has it any of the pro- 
perties of wax ; but it alfo appears, that it is the matter out 
of which wax is finally made. 

In tracing this fubftance up to its origin, we find that the 
bees collect: the farina of flowers, which when moulded by 
their feet into a lump, makes this matter. It is very pro- 
bable that they feed on this matter, and that after paflmg 
thro' certain changes in their bodies, it becomes wax. This 
^was an opinion fo.old as the days of Pliny ; fome of the au- 
thors he quotes calling this fubftance m/ibrofa, or the food 
of thefe little deities ; but late obfervations overthrow this 
opinion, till it again got credit under the more accurate 
examinations made by Mr. Reaumur, on the ftructure and 
parts of the bee. 

Swammerdam exploded this notion, from the orifice of the 
trunk of the bee being infinitely too fmall to give admiffion 
to this matter, the feveral particles of which always retained, 
in the lumps, their original form and fize ; and the opinion 
eftablifhed by this author, of the bees receiving nourishment 
only by its trunk, made it neceffary to fuppofe, that only 
honey, or the faccharine juices of vegetables, could be the 
food of this creature ; fince nothing Iblid could poflibly be 
received thro' that minute orifice : but Mr. Reaumur has iuf- 
peftetl even the exiftence of any fuch orifice, or any aper- 
ture at all-in the trunk, and has plainly proved, that the bee 



has a real mouth, and that large enough to receive iblid food. 
'I his mouth is iituated in the anterior part of the head, very 
near the origin of the trunk, and by means of this, the yel- 
low matter collected on the thighs may be eafily received into 
the body, and thence evacuated again in form of wax; all 
the parts of its compofition having been received as nourifh- 
rnent by the animal, except this indiftbluble fubftance. The 
poffibility of the bees feeding on this matter, is not, how- 
ever, all the argument we have in favour of this opinion ; 
for it is evidently feen on diflecting them, that they really do 
feed on it, their ftomachs being ufually found filled with it, 
and that in its proper form, the figures of the globules not 
being deffroyed. 

1 his is a food not only eaten occafionally by the bees, but 
neceflar.y to their fupport, and is found ftored up 111 their 
hives againft a bad feafon. The combs have their dif- 
ferent cells made for different purpofes ; and befide that, fome 
aredeftinedfor receiving honey, and fome for the young worms 
which are hereafter to become bees ; there are fome alfo which 
ferve to contain this yellow matter, collected on the legs of 
thefe infects. In fine weather, when more of this matter is 
collected than is eaten for immediate nourifhment, the bees 
fcrape off the lumps of it from their legs into fome of the 
holes, or cells of the combs, where others following their 
example, there finally become large referves of it 5 which are 
eaten on fuch days as they cannot go out in fearch of more. 
When one bee has depouted her load of this matter in a cell, 
and is flown out to work again, another always enters im- 
mediately head foremoft into the cell, and flats and prefles 
down the matter into the bottom of the cell ; others after- 
wards depofit more of it, and others ftill repeat the work of 
preinng it down; and as they prefs it, they break and bruife 
it with their teeth, arid pour in fome of their honey upon it, 
and by this means they finally compleat the magazine of food, 
by rendering the mixt mafs in condition to keep, and to be 
taken out with great eafe upon occafion. It is evident fj-om 
all this, that the yellow matter collected on the thighs of bees, 
and ufually fuppofed to be wax, is really a fubftance which 
ferves for the food of the bees, and that after it has been di- 
verted- of the nutritious matter it contained, it is again thrown 
out of the body in form of wax. It might be naturally fup- 
pofed from this, that the wax was an excrement voided by 
way of farces thro* the anus ; but this is by no means the 
cafe, what is voided by that pafTage is true fiscal matter, of no 
farther ufe or fervice to the animal ; and the wax in its per- 
fect form is voided out of the body by the fame paffiige by 
which it was taken in while in its rough ft ate, that is, by 
the mouth ; and is, on being thus voided, immediately worked 
into cells, £srV. by the teeth of the animal. This was a dif- 
covery in thececonomy of this little animal referved for that 
excellent naturalift Reaumur. 

Swammerdam, who had ftudicd the creature's operations very 
accurately, had been in no condition to obfbrve this particu- 
lar, for want of the advantage of glafs hives; and Maraldi, 
tho' he had thefe, yet had them fo ill conftrudted, that they 
could not give him an opportunity of feeing with fufficient 
accuracy. 

The teeth of the bee, tho' the principal part concerned in the 
working the wax, are not, however, the only part ; the 
tongue of the creature is very greatly affiftant on the occa- 
fion : it is darted witii incredible velocity on the feveral part r 
of the work, and feems to do great matters toward the form- 
ing it. Befide this, the bee has a method of rendering the 
wax fit for receiving any form, in a manner we do not know 
any thing of. In order to manage this fubftance, we 
obliged to heat it, and it fo becomes ductile; kit this is not 
in the power of the bee, and muft be of very deftructivecon- 
fequence to the whole if it was, fince the circumjacent parts 
muft be heated, as well as that on which it was at work, and 
then they would burft with the load of honey they contain, or 
break under the weight of the bees at work on them : as this 
would be adeftructive method, nature has given the animals an- 
other ; flie has furnifbed them with a liquid, with which, 
when the wax is properly wetted, it becomes as foft as a gum, 
and as ductile as the filaments of filk when fpun from the ca- 
terpillar. 

The bee collects this yellow matter, which is the prime con- 
ftituent of the wax, from whatever flowers happen to be 
moft plentiful about the hives ; and tho' generally yellow, as 
the farina of moft plants is fo, yet it is fometimes feen in 
red, or green lumps on their thighs; but whatever be its na- 
tural colour, it is always turned yellow before it is difcharged 
from the body of the animal ; and when the ftomach of any 
of them is diflected, after the feeding on a red fubftance Col- 
lected from flowers, the farina of which is of that colour, 
the change is found to be made as to colour in this part, for 
the whole is found there in form of a yellow jelly. This 
matter, if taken out of the ftomachs of feveral bees and dry- 
ed, is found to be of a difagreeable fmell, like fermented mat- 
ter, and of a pungency fome what refemhling that of the vo- 
latile felts. Mr. Reaumur was hence induced to try the ef- 
fect of the volatile falts in turning the bees bread, or rough 
wax, into perfect wax by digeftions, continued a long time, 
but in vain. If we may give credit, however,,, to the Ger- 
man 
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man Ephcmerides, there is a much more eafy way of reducing 
this matter, while yet contained in the apices of the plant, 
Into true wax; and that without the affiftance of the work of 
the bees. Mr. David Maja gives an account in thofe papers, 
that the perfons he employed in beating rofes into conferve, 
always obferved in the pounding of the rofes, before the fugar 
was put to them, that a piece of folid but fuft matter was 
found adhering to the peftle of the mortar, which, on a Strict 
examination, proved to be true and genuine wax. It appear- 
ed from this experiment, that the juice of the petals or leaves 
of the rofes, was able, by the affiftance of beating, to convert 
into true wax the farina contained in the apices of that 
flower. Mr. Reaumur tried what effect the juice of rofes 
would have on the yellow matter collected on the legs of the 
bees and on the farina of plants, but no treatment he could 
give thefe fubftances was ever able to produce wax. 
Mr. Reaumur brought it to an abfolute proof, that the bees 
eat the rough wax or bees bread, by obferving the bees of a 
certain hive to come home loaded with it every day, feveral 
times over, during the month of April and a great part of 
May; and after this, opening and examining tiie hive they 
belonged to, there were found no new combs, nor were 
tfie old bees enlarged in fize: it is true, that there were 
fome cells found, filled with magazines of this matter, but 
as the far greater part was brought to no fort of account, it 
feems very plain that they had eat it. It is to be obferved, 
that the bees have their feveral periods of going out in fearch 
of this matter arid of honey : it would be too fatiguing for 
them to be always thus at work, and to avoid this there is 
always a very large part of them, even more than half the 
hive, found at reft within it; thefe are fuch as have 
worked till they are tired, and the others in turn take this 
manner of reffcing, and (end thefe out to work again. Reau- 
MKr'sHift tnC. Vol. X. p. *•«. See Wax. 
PAINTED lady, among the florifts, a term for a particu- 
lar fort of carnations, the flowers of which have all their pe- 
tals red or purple on the out fide, and white underneath. 
PALA, in botany, a name by which fome authors have called 

the nutmeg-t>ce. Pifo, Mant. Arom. p. 173. 
Pala, in zoology, a name ufed by fome authors fora fifh of the 
truttaceous kind, more ufually known by the name of ferret. 
Willughby% Hift. Pifc. p. 185. See the article Ferra. 
PaLjESTE, the name of a Greek meafure of length, being the 
fame with the dochmc and donn, and containing four finger- 
breadths, or digits. 
PALALACA, in natural hiftory, the name given by the 
people of the Philipine iflands to a bird common among 
them, and fomewhat refembling the upupa. It has a very 
. coarfe and har/h voice ; its head is brown, and has a comb or 
creft of feathers like the upupa or hopoe ; its beak is as Strong 
as iron, and in the building feafon it cuts its way with this ' 
- into the firmeft part of trees, and builds its nefts in the holes j 
it makes in this manner ; it is of the fize of a common hen, 
and is of a very beautiful green colour, fometimes variegated 
with other colours, fometimes plain. This is the defcription 
Father Camelli gives of this bird, and it feems very plainly to 
be a fpecies of woodpecker of a very large and beautiful kind. 
They hare got an opinion there, that if the opening into 
this creature's ncfl be flopped up with a large iron pin, the 
bird knows a plant which has the effect of foftening iron ; 
and that it procures this plant, and applying it to the iron 
foon makes its way in. A Story fomething like this the com- 
mon people of England alio have of the vooodpecker. 
PALALIA, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for the 

qclamen or fowbread. GiT.Emac. Ind. 2. See'CvcLAMEK. 
PALAPARI JA, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of Eaft In- 
dia ferpent, found in the ifland of Ceylon. It is a large kind, 
and beautifully variegated in colour, with a great deal of rtd 
about it. It is one of thofe fpecies which naturally live under 
ground. Bay's Syn; Anim. p. 33. 
PALARIA, among the Romans, a kind of excercife performed 
at a ftake by the foldiers. 

The ftake being fixed immoveable in the ground, and fix feet 
high above it, the young undifciplined foldiers advanced 
againft it armed with a hurdle and cudgel, inftead of a fhield 
and fword, and went through all the rules of attack and de- 
fence, as if actually engaged with an adverfary. Sometimes 
they flood at a diftance, and attacked it with miffive weapons, 
at the fame time ufing all the requifite motions for defending 
themfelves, and warding off what might be thrown againft 
them. Pitifc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 
PALATE [Cyd.) — Wounds of thepalate and other parts of the 
mouth are only to be healed by being anointed with honey of 
rofes, either alone or mixed with balfam of Peru, or with 
oil of myrrh per deliquium. Heifer's Surg. 81. 
■Boms of the Palate. There are two hones fituated in 
the pofterior part of the arch of the palate, between the 
- pterygoide apopbyfis and the offa maxiliaria, and running 
up on the fides of the nafal foffaz all the way to the bot- 
tom of each orbit. The figure of thefe bones is not fquare, 
as has been Said by thofe who have only feen that portion of 
them which belongs to the palate, and from thence have nam- 
ed them cjja palati. The entire bone is crooked, hooked, 
pointed and uneven, tho' of a fmall fize. Each ofthefe may 



be divided into four portions, one fuperior, one middle, and 
two lower ; whereof one is the anterior, the other the pofterior. 
The lower and anterior portion, to be called properly the 
portio palaiina, is the bafis or body of the bone, and the only 
part of it which the anticnt anatomifts, except Vidus Vidius 
have obferved. It completes the arch of the palate, and the 
bottom of the nafal f fa; the inner edge of it is raifed, and 
that, joined to the like edge of the other bone, forms a groove 
which receives part of the feptum narium, in the fame manner 
as the other part of it is received in a like groove of the ojj'a 
maxiliaria. The pofterior edge is gently Hoped, and ends in- 
ward in a point, which joins alike point in the other bone. 
The lower and pofterior portion, to be called properly the 
pteryg-ide, is pointed and hollowed on each fide, to join the 
pterygoide apophyfis, of which it completes the foffd, being fix- 
ed like a wedge in the irregular notch of that procefs. Exte- 
riorly it is uneven, the better to be connected with the os 
maxdlare. This portion is distinguished from the prtio pala - 
Una, and alfo from the middle portion, by an oblique half 
canal, which with the half canal in the maxillary tubercle, 
forms an entire canal, the lower end of which is the pofterior 
foramen palatinum. 

The middle portion, properly to be called the nafal, is very 
thin, and is fituated laterally. The internal fide of it is a little 
concave, the outfide a little convex; the concavity is turned 
toward the nares, and at the lower part of it there is a tranf- 
verfe eminence or bony line, which diftinguifhes this portion 
from the portio palat-.na. The convex outfide partly covers 
the opening of the maxillary lines. At the lower part of it is 
a rranfverfe groove, anfwering to the eminence on the other 
fide, and moulded, as it were, by the tranfverfe exterior emi- 
nence of the os maxillare. 

The upper portion, properly called the orbitary portion, is dis- 
tinguished from the na,al portion by a notch, which, together 
with the pterygoide apophyfis of the Spheroidal bone, forms an 
opening more or lefs confiderable, • which may be called the 
framen fpbeno-palatinum, or pte> yg -palatinum. This portion 
has five little fides, three of which are rather cavities. One 
fuperior, which completes the extremity of the bottom of the 
orbit, and is more or lefs flat, very fmall, fmootb, and tri- 
angular. One anterior, which is a little hollow, covering the 
upper part of the maxillary tubercle, and by a fmooth raifed 
edge compleating the JiJJ'ura jphem-maxillaris . The third fide 
is likewife anterior, more hollow than the former, and joins 
the back part of the labyrinth of the os ethmoides. The fourth 
is poOcrior, and more or lefs hollow, anfv^fring to the fphe- 
noidalyrwsj-. The fifth is lateral and external, covering the 
pofterior and upper part of the maxillary firms. Thefe "fides 
and cavities, however, fometimes vary; being in fome Sub- 
jects found Angle, in others complex : there is very little 
diploe in thefe bones, except in the palathe and pterygoide por- 
tions. They are joined to each other by the portio palatina • 
to the vomer by the common groove, formed by their raifed 
edges; to the maxillary bones before and laterally; and be- 
hind to the fphenoidal bone ; to the inferior fhells of the nares 
by their tranfverfe eminences ; and laffly, by their orbitary 
portions, to the os ethmoides. offa maxiliaria, and os fphenoides. 
They complete the arch of the palate, the pterygoide and nafal 
fofes, and the orbit. Theyaffift alio in Supporting the Vomer 
and the concha: narium infriores. W'v -flow's Anatomy, p. 37. 
PALATO-/?tf/=£y/;W, in anatomy, a name given by Dougl'afs 
to the mufcle called by Morgagni co'umella mufcului teres, and 
by Albinus and fome others, the azygos nmdes, and by fome 
the epiftaphyVtnus. 
PALINCOTOS, a term ufed by Hippocrates to exprefs fuch 
difeafes as are wont to return with all their violence upon the 
patient, after their fceming to have left h.m,whether for a long- 
er or a Shorter period of time. 
PALTNDROMIA, a term ufed by Hippocrates and many other 
writers to exprefs a preternatural running of the peccant mat- 
ter ot difeafes to the more noble parts. 
PALINGENESIA, is ufed among chemifts for the reproducing 
a mixed body from its afhes. 

This has been pretended to by many, as well as the philoso- 
pher's ftone and other wonderful powers; but as to the palm- 
genefia, or refufcitation of plants, the infhnces produced are 
no more than fome of thofe artificial vegetations which the 
learned MonS Homberg has obServed and deScribed many 
times. See Hvmberg in Mem. Acad. Sciences, 1710; and 
Beyle's works abridg. Vol. I. p. 60. 
PALINGMAN, in our old Statutes, feems to be a merchant- 
denizen, one born within the Englifh pale. Stat. 22. Ed. IV. 
c. 23. and 1 1 H. VII. c. 22. Blount, Cowel. 
PAL1NIDRYSIS, a word uSed by Hippocrates to expreSs the 
Subfiding of a tumour by the difperfion of the matter that oc- 
cafioned it without its breaking. 
PALIRRHCEA, a word ufed by the old Greek authors to ex- 
preSs the reflux or retrograde' courfe of the humours, as in 
cafes of the cholera morbus, where people vomit up their 
Stools. 
PALIURUS, Cbri/}-thcrn, in botany, the name of a genus of 
trees, the characters of which are thefe: the flower is of the 
rofaceous kind, and is compofed of feveral petals arranged in 
a circular form ; from the .cup of the flower there arifes a 

piftil, 
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piftil, which finally becomes a clypeiform or fhield-Iifce fruit, 
containing a roundifh ftone, divided into three cells, in which 
there are three roundifh kernels. Town. Lift. p. 616. 
There is only one known fpecies of the paliurus, which is the 
common Chrijl-thom. 

PALLAS, in aftronomy, a name given by fome to the firft. fa- 
tellite of Jupiter. Lowtborph Abr. Phil. Tranf. Vol. I. 
p. 407, 

PALL AX, a name given by fome of the affected chemical wri- 
ters to an imaginary factitious ftone, compofed of the heaven 
and earth, of the moon or fitver, with an equal weight of 
the fu« or gold- This is their own explication of it. 

PALLET (Cycl.)— Pallet, in fhip- building, is a room with- 
in the hold, clofely parted from it, in which, by laying fome 
pigs of lead, &c. a (hip may be fufficicntly ballafted, without 
lofmg room in the hold ; which, therefore, will ferve for 
flowing the more goods. 

PALLIUM (Cyd.)~ -PALLiUM'ducate, in natural hiftory, a 
name given by writers on (hells to a kind of petlen or fcallop, 
of a large fize and beau'iful appearance, tho' fimple colour: 
there are two fpecies of this, a red and a yellow one. See 
the article Pecten. 

Failiv M-purpurcttm, a name given by Bafil Valentine, and 
others of the affected writers in chemiflry, to a powder of a 
purple colour, prepared from gold. It is made by preparing 
an amalgama of gold and mercury, and after the mercury is 
driven off by the retort, the remaining matter is mixed with 
fulphur, and calcined by a well regulated fire till reduced to a 
purple powder. This is called alfo the filar powder? and has, 
like the other preparations of this metal, many imaginary vir- 
tues afcribed to it. 

PALMETTO-rcjw/, a name given by Ligon to a tree of the 
palm kind. Its trunk is very tall and (freight, and hollowed 
regularly in the center ; yet fo tough, that it is never blown 
down, nor deftroyed by ftorms. It is recommended for the 
making long telefcopes for celeftial obfervations. 

PALM (CycL)— The famous cabbage tree of Barbadoes is a 
kind of pahn: it grows £0 the height of three hundred feet, 
and tho' the fprouts of one year's growth are fo tender, that 
they are eaten as cabages, yet the tree itfelf is one of the mod: 
durable woods we are acquainted with, and will not rot on any 
account, but is fo firm, that it is fcarce poflible to make a nail 
enter it. Phil. Tranf. N. 36. 

FALM-tree. The feveral fpecies of this tree maybe all raifed 
with us from the feeds, which muff be fown in pots of light 
earth, and plunged into a bark hot-bed. When the young 
plants come up, they muft be tranfplanted into finglepots, 
and preferved in the ftove. The foil th y fucceed beft in is 
made of one third pafture land, one third fea fand, and the 
other third rotten tanner's bark, or rotten horfc-dung ; and 
they mud be planted in pots, in proportion to their fize, but 
thefe thould not be too large. They will require to be re- 
moved once a year, but this muft be done with great care. 
Miller's Gard. Did. 

PALMARIS cutaneus, a mufcle commonly known by the name 
of the pahnarh hrevis. It is a fmall thin plane of flefhy fibres, 
fituated tranfverfely, or more or lefs obliquely, under the 
(kin of the large eminence in the palm of the hand, between 
the carpus and the little finger ; its fibres adhering to the 
(kin, and being in fome meafure interwoven with the mem- 
brana adipofa. Thefe fibres are fixed along the edge of the 
apenewofes palmaris, from the large ligament of the carpus to- 
ward the little finger : and they run in for fome (pace on the 
plane of the aponeurofis, but without any connection with the 
bones of the metacarpus. Near the apmeurofis thefe fibres are 
more or lefs tendinous, and fome of them often crofs each 
other. They are fometimes fo thin and pale, as hardly to be 
lenfible; and in fome fubje&s the mufcle feems to be divided 
into feveral parts. IVi/flow's Anatomy, p. 193, 

■ It is a doubt with fome authors whether the palmaris cutancus 
or hrevis be a diftinft mufcle. Fallopius calls it, caro qua-darn 
qua musculorum effigicm habet ; a portion of flefli which has the 
appearance of a mufcle. And Douglafs calls it, caro quadrate \ 
a fquare portion of flefh : tho' he adds the name palmaris he- 
wh given it, on its fuppofitionof being a mufcle, by another 
author. 

PALMATED-raorj, are tuberofe-roots of a fiattifh (hape, and 
divided into feveral oblong and (lender branches, refembling 
fo many fingers. Of this fort are the roots of fome of the 
orchis kind, called hence palmated. 

Palmated-/<w/", among botanifts. SeeLEAF. 

Palmated-/?^, palmati- lapides, in natural hiftory, a name 
given by the antients to a fort of ftones which were always 
found of the (hape of a hand with its fingers. They were fre- 
quent in Spain, and fome which were found of a fine black 
were reputed to be a kind of marble. The greater num- 
ber were white, and were compofed of the matter of one of 
the fofter and lefs beautiful quarry -ftones. 

PALMIPEDES, web-footed, in zoology, the name of a genus of 
birds living about waters, and fur mined by nature with feet 
for fwimminc. The general characters of thefe birds are 
thefe: they have all fhort legs, excepting only three, the 
flamingo, corrira, and avofetta, which are angular and of a 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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peculiar genus. Their thighs are feathered to the joint ; their 
hinder toes, if any, arefliort; ; their rumps are lefs prominent 
than in other birds ; and they have in general broad beaks, 
and have an appendage on the extremity of their upper chap. 
Kays ornithology, p. 24.1. 

PALMIPES, among the Romans, a long meafure, containing a 
foot and a palm, or five palms ; and was lefs than the cubit 
by one palm. Pitifc. in voc. 

PALMITES, in botany, a name given by fome authors to the 
palma humilis, or dwarf palm, called by others chamecrops. 
Gen. Herb. 1335. 

PALPjEBRA (Cytl.) — Palpebrje fuperiiris primus, in ana- 
tomy, a name given by Cofferius and fome others to one of 
the mufcles of the face, whofe office it is to lift up the upper 
eye-lid, and by that means open the eye : it is hence called by 
Cowper and Douglafs, aperiens palfeiram ; by fome, aperiens 
ocutum ; and by Albinus, the levator palpebra fuperioris. See 
Aperiens, Cycl. 

PALPITATION of the heart, (Cycl.) a term ufed by medical 
writers to exprefs a fpaftic contraction of the heart, when it 
leaps and beats violently at different intervals. 
This is fometimes idiopathic, or a difeafe in itfelf, and at- 
tendant on no other ; but that rarely happens, and it is ufually 
fymptomatic, and merely an attendant on other difordcrs. In 
general we are to diftin'guifh a palpitation of the heart thus 
confidered as a difeafe, or at leaft as a fymptom of one, from 
thofe commotions of the heart which we occafionally bring 
on by running or any other violent exercife, which throw the 
blood into commotions. 

Signs of it. The evident and obvious fymptom of this com 
plaint, is the vehement pulfation of the heart againft the folid 
parts of the bread, which is often fo great, that it may be feen 
or even heard by the perfons who ftand by. To this there are 
ufually joined an anxiety of the prtscordia, which throws the 
perfon into a fweat, a languor and lafiitude of the limbs in 
general,^ a palenefs of the face, a difficulty of refpiration and 
cardialgia, with frequent faintings ; and finally, there is ufually 
a coftivenefs and flatulences of the abdomen attending on it. 

Perfins fubjeS to it. It is a complaint that chiefly affects per- 
fons of fedentary lives, and of a plethoric habit of body Scor- 
butic, hyfteric, and hypochondriac perfons are alfo frequently 
fubject to it ; and fuch as have obftructions of the menfes. 
Thofe people who have been ufed to regular bleedings, and 
have afterwards neglected them, are alfo fubjeel: to this com- 
plaint; and thofe who are fubjeet to fudden paffions, and 
frequently fupprefs them. Sleeping in the open fields has 
alfo been known to bring it on ; and perfons of a melancho- 
lic habit are ufually more than others fubjeel; to it. Young 
women, whofe menfes have not appeared, or who have had 
them fuppreffed by fome accident, and in whom nature is la- 
bouring to bring them on again, are alfo very fubjeel: to vio- 
lent palpitations ; and fuch as have acute or intermittent fe- 
vers coming upon them. Perfons of plethoric habits are often 
feized with palpitations of the heart in their Deep, and when 
they wake they feel them for fome minutes afterwards. Finally, 
perfons who have polypufes of the heart are always grievoufly 
afflicted with palpitations attended with difficulties of breathing. 

Caufes of it. Befides what has been already obferved, it is to 
be remarked, that the paffions of the mind very frequently 
occafion this diforder; thus, fudden terror, fear, a fuppreffion 
of anger, and the like, will at any time bring on a palpitation, 
without any other caufe. A high diet and eafe, with a feden- 
tary life, alfo often occafion them ; and in young people, not 
arrived at puberty, they are often found to be occafioned by 
worms in the intcfitines. 

Prognollics in it. The beginnings of complaints of this kind, 
and (lighter cafes, when they continue fo, are attended with 
no great danger; but when the diforder grows into a habit, 
it is not only very troublefome, but very dangerous. When 
more caufes than one 'confpire to produce it, it is not only 
more violent, but the patient is more fubjeet alfo to rc- 
lapfes ; and in the end, inflammations, fpittings of blood, po- 
lypufes of the heart, and infarctions of the vifcera come on: 
not unfrequently alfo are left fevers, which become dangerous. 
Sometimes alfoconvulfions and other affections of a like kind, 
even palfies are brought on by theie diforders. Finally, when an 
habitual palpitation of the heart has been brought on bv terror 
alone, it always proves very difficult of cure, whatever means 
are ufed. 

Method of cure. The prima? vis muff: be firft cleanfed by in- 
fufions of rhubarb and fena, and other gentle purges : after 
this it is proper to bleed in the foot ; but it is to be obferved, 
that if the orifice be not large, nor the blood taken away in 
fufficient quantity, it is of not the leaft effect in this cafe. 
After this the blood is to be attenuated by drinking plentifully 
of warm and weak liquors, and by moderate exercife. After 
this, fome of the gentle aiexipharmics are to be given, and 
the fpring juices ot brook-Lime, water-crefs, and the like. 
Finally, there are to be given fuch things as. promote an equal 
diftribution of the blood and humors : mixtutes of volatiles 
and alcalies, as of fpirit of hartfho.-n and tindure of fait of 
tartar, and gentle anodynes, if neceffary. Befides thefe, cly- 
fters will often do great good, as will alfo the frequent wafh- 
T C ins 
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ing the feet with warm water, and the hanging camphor near 
the part, and fpirit of caftor, faffron, and the like, do well 
to be rubbed on the breaft. 

Bleeding muft never be omitted in this cafe, for without it 
no medicines will be able to take effect. In cafes when a 
hypochondriac habit confpires in the caufe of this complaint, 
the attemperating powders of nitre,, cinnabar, and the like, 
always prove of very great fervice. In cafes of a chlorofis 
with this complaint, bitters and chalybeates ufually prove a 
remedy ; and when a fuppreflion of the menfes, or hasmor- 
■rhoids is the caufe, the bringing them to their priftine regu- 
lar Irate is a cure. It is never proper to allay the motion till 
the plethora, which occafions it is removed, unlefs in cafes 
of its coming on merely by the paflions, without any antece- 
dent caufe in the blood; in this cafe, gentle opiates maybe 
given without danger. Steel medicines and the volatile falts, 
when they are given in an imprudent manner, always make 
the difeafe worfe, inftead of doing any thing toward a cure. 
Finally, a change of a fedentary life, into a moderately ac- 
tive one, will do more than any medicines. Jumk. Confp. 
Med. p 626, feq. 

Monfieur de la Hire was cured of a chronical palpitation of the 
heart, by a quartan ague. See Ftnienelle, in his Eloge. 
PALSY (Cyci) — Among other lemarkable cafes of this ter- 
rible difeafe, we have, in the philofophical tranfactions, one 
of a periodical palfy. The author quotes two inftances of a 
like kind, by way of countenance to that which he relates. 
The German Ephemerides mention a young paralytic man 
who fpoke only one hour in every four-and-twenty, and that 
always at a regular time, beginning between twelve and one 
at noon every day, and his power of fpeech ceailng always 
between one and two : this continued twelve years upon him. 
The other cafe is not recorded in books, tho' well attefted. 
The cafe in the tran factions, is of a ruddy fanguine young wo- 
man who fell into a palfy, in which (lie loft her voice and the 
ufe of her legs. 'J his was at firft, carried off by medicines, 
but afterwards returning again at times, at length became re- 
gularly periodical, feizing her on the Tuefday of every week, 
and going off" again on the 1'riday. This courfe it obferved 
very regularly for the firft year, except twice. 
After this, on taking proper medicines for fome confiderable 
fpace of time, me became fo well, that her fits lafted only 
a day and a half, coming on always on a Tuefday morning, 
and going off again on a Wednesday. In this manner fhe 
continued to have them feveral months, but flic was at length 
perfectly recovered. Phil. Tranf. N° 242. p. 60. 
This diftemper, according to Dr. Cheyne, may be cured by 
a total cow-milk diet. He thinks the medicines commonly 
prefcribed in fuch cafes may retard the progrefs of the dif- 
temper, but that it is never to be eradicated if the ftroke be 
deep, or life far fpent, but by cow-milk only. See Nat. 
Method of curing, p. 265. 

Mr. Boyle gives an account of an hemiplegia, or palfy of one 
fide, occafioned by a fmall fplinter of a bone prefting on the 
dura mater. The patient in lefs than five hours after the 
bone was taken out, found himfelf able to move his finger, 
and within two or three days to lift his arm, which had been 
reduced to fkin and bone, but foon recovered its proper fize. 
Works Abr. Vol. 1. p. 37. 

Hofman diftinguiflies palfies into ferous and fanguineous. In 
the firft kind, raifmg an artificial fever by hot, acrid, ner- 
vous, and volatile medicines, by ftrong exercife, and hot 
bathing, often effects a cure. But in the fanguineous kind, 
accompanied with febrile motions, fuch remedies ought not 
to be applied. Oper. T. 3. p. 19S. §. 26. 
There is a kind of palfy called berilwu, to which the natives 
of the Eaft Indies are peculiarly fubject. 

The word in the Indian language fignifies a fheep ; and Bon- 
tius fuppofes it was attributed to this difeafe, becaufe the per- 
fons afflicted with it thruft out their knees, and lift up their 
legs fo much in walking, as in fome fort to imitate the gate 
of fheep. It is a kind of tremor, or palfy, in which the ufe 
of the hands and feet are in a great meafurc taken away ; and 
fometimes it extends itfelf to the whole body. 
The principal caufe of this difeafe is faid to be a thick vif- 
cous humor, which in the night feafon, efpecially in the 
rainy time, which holds incefiantly from November to May, 
falls upon the nerves, while people fatigued with the heat of 
the day, throw afide their cloaths and fleep without any co- 
vering ; by which means the phlegmatic humor which be- 
fore generated principally in the brain, eafily feizes upon the 
nerves ; for the nights in thefe countries, compared to th> 
days, are very cold The confequence of this is, that the 
joints become lengthened, the pituitous humors infinuating 
themfelves between the junctures, fo as to relax the nerv 
and ligaments. Tho' this difeafe for the moft part comes on 
very gradually, and by flow advances, yet fometimes it feizes 
a perfon all at once, as when any one being very much fa- 
tigued and hot, drinks a vaft quantity of any cold liquor. 
And thus we fee, even in our own country, that when any 
one has been violently heated by exercife, and drinks an im- 
moderate quantity of a cold liquor, it often throws him into 
the utmoft. hazard of his life. 



The fymptoms of this difeafe are always imnifeft, even to 
the fight. There is ever an univerfal laftitude of the whole 
body. All motion, but particularly that of the hands and 
feet, becomes vitiated and depraved; and the fame fort of 
throbbing and titillation is felt as we feel in our fingers and 
toes in cold weather, only the pain is lefs acute ; and fome- 
times the voice is fo fair affected, that the patient can fcarce 
fpeak articulately. 

Bontius himfelf was once afflicted with this diftemper, while 
in the Eaft Indies, and had this particular fymptom of it in 
fo great a degree, that for a whole month thofe who fat clofe 
by him could not, without great difficulty, hear what he faid. 
Thefe are the common fymptoms of the difeafe ; but befide 
thefe, it is at times attended with all thofe others which may 
be fuppofed to arife from a cold caufe. 

The cure is ufually very tedious ; for thefe cold humors are 
very flowly, and with difficulty difcufled. The difeafe is not 
naturally mortal, however, unlefs it affects the breaft ; in 
which cafe it fometimes wholly flops the breath. In order 
to a cure, the patient is of all things to avoid confining him- 
felf to his bed ; walking, riding, and all forts of exercife are 
uleful; ftrong and fmart frictions arealfo very ufeful, and the 
Bengal fervants are ufed to thefe, and are very dextrous in. 
the ufe of them. 

There is alfo great relief had from fomentations made of de- 
coctions of the herb lagondi, which has all the virtues of our 
chamomile and melilot, but in a much greater degree. The 
leaf of this plant is like that of our perficaria or arfmart ; 
and its fmeil very aromatic The hands and feet are alfo to 
be anointed with oil of cloves, or mace mixed with oil of 
rofes. But more than all thefe, there is relief found in a 
kind of naphtha, which is very common in Sumatra, and is 
called mintac tarnch, or oil of the earth. Tins is of a ftrong 
but not very naufcous fmell, and is fo great a remedy, that being 
rubbed on the hands and legs, it is always an almoft immediate 
relief. The Barbarians know as well as we the value of this 
precious balfam ; and the king of Achin, who is the moft 
powerful prince in that ifland, has forbidden its exportation, 
under the pain of death ; fo that the inhabitants can only 
bring it off by itealth in the dead of the night, to the Dutch 
and Engliih fhips which happen to lie in the way. 
Thefe are the things which give temporary relief; but as the 
difeafe is of the chronic kind, the cure is to be performed by 
long courfes of the decoctions of the roots of China, and 
farfaparilla, and guaiacum wood, which by their gentle heat 
difcufs the cold humors which are the root of the difeafe, and 
carry them off by perfpiration or urine. Purging at proper 
intervals is alfo highly neceffary; and the cathartics moft in 
ufe there in this cafe, are, aloes and gamboge. Bleeding is 
by all means to be forbid; and the relicks of the difeafe 'are 
ufually very happily carried off by Venice treacle, and other 
iudoriiic and nervous medicines, and gentle exercife is the 
beft remedy to prevent its return. Bontius de Medicina 
Ind. 

PALUM famum, in botany, a name by which fome authors 
have called a fpecies of the guaicum tree, called the lignum 
fanftum, or hoiywood. Park. Theatr. p. 1587. 

PALUMBARIUS accipiter, the gojhaiuk, a fpecies of hawk of 
the fhort-winged kind. It is larger than the common buz- 
zard, and is brown on the back, and very white on the belly, 
with tranfverfe ftreaks of brownifh black ; thefe are of an 
undulated figure, and laid very near one another. Its legs 
and feet are yellow, and its beak black, with a yellow mem- 
brane covering its bafe Its wings, when clofed, do not 
nearly reach to the end of its tail ; by which, and by its fize 
it is eafily diftinguifiied irom all other hawks. ■ Its tail is lon^ 
andof a brownifh grey, with three or four tranfverfe ftreaks 
on it, placed very diftant from one another. It will feize on 
pheafints, geefe, and even hares, but its moll common prey- 
is the partridge. May's Ornithology, p. 5 1, 

PALUA'IBES, the ring-dove, in zoology. See RlKG-dove. 

PAMBCEOTIA, Tiu^u^u, in antiquity, a feftival celebrated 
by all the Boeotians who aflembled near Coronea, at the 
temple of Minerva, furnamed Itonia. Potter, Arcbieol.Gra-c. 
I. 2. c. 20. T. r.p. 419. 

PAMMACHION, na^^*, a name by which the exercife 
pancratium is fometimes called, whence the combatants were 
likewifc called pammachi, na^**^,. ■ Potter, Archa^ol. Grsc. 
1. 2. c. 22. T. 1. p. 444. 

PAMUCHLEN, in zoology, a name by which fome call the 
fpecies of cod-fifl}, commonly named by authors afeltus flri.tus. 
milugbbfsK&. Pifc. p. 1 7 2. 

PANACIA, n^a.KiM, in antiquity, a feftival in honour of 
Panace, Potter, T. I. p. 4.22. 

PANALETHES, a name ufed by many authors for a plaiftcr 
fuppofed to be of the greateft virtues. It is defcribed by Ae- 
tius. Tetrabib. 4. Serm. 3. cap. 2. 

PANAMA-/;,//, a fpecies of dolium. See Dolium. 

PANARITIUM, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs a 

whitlow, or paronychia. 
PANCALA-fl&r^, a name of a famous antidote, compofed of 

many ingredients, defcribed by Myrepfus. 
PANCARPIA, the name of a fort of cake much ufed at Alex- 
andria, 
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andria, and ufually covered with paper for the fake of its 

keeping the longer. 
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See Paunch. 



PANCHRESTARII, among the Romans, thofe. who prepared 
the pancreji, or univerfal remedy. Pitifc. in voc. See the 
article Panchrest, Cycl. 

PANCHRUS, the name given by fomc of the antient writers 
on natural hiflory to a gem which they fay lias all colours : 
probably the opaL 

PANCLADIA, n*v«*a^s, in antiquity, a feflival celebrated by 
the Rhodians when they pruned their vines. Potte?; Archaeol. 
Graec. T. i. p. 419. 

PANCRAS1UM, in the materia medica, a name ufed by fome 
authors for they£«/7/, of the root of which the oxymellof fquills 
is made. Part Par ad. p. 133. 

PANCRATIASTES, in antiquity, a combatant in the exer- 
cife called pancratium. Potter, Archasol. Graec. T. 1. p. 444. 
See Pancratium, Cycl. 

Pancratiastes was alfo applied to one who had gained the 
victory in all the kinds of exercife ufed in the pamratium. 
Pkifc. in voc. See Pancratium, Cycl. 

PANDEMON, iW>!/am, in antiquity, the fame with the fefti- 
val Chalceia and Athenaea. Potter, Archaeol. Gra^c. 1. 2. c. 
20. T. 1. p. 422. 

It was fo called from the great concourfe of people that ufed 
to meet at this folemnity. See Chalceia and Athenjea. 

PANDIA, na>^, in antiquity, an Athenian feflival in honour 
.of Jupiter. For the origin of this folemnity, fee Potter, Ar- 
chEeol. Grsec. 1. 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 422. 

PANDROSOS, n«vjpo;rof, in antiquity, an Athenian feftival in 
memory of Pandrofus the daughter of king Cycrops. Potter, 
Archaeol. Graec. 1. z.c. 20. T. 1. p. 423. 

PANDURIFORM/w/, among botanitts. See Leaf. 

PANDYSIA, ilai>av<Tix, in antiquity, public rejoicings when the 
feafon through its coldnefs and intemperance forced the failors 
to flay at home. Potter, T. j . p. 423. 

PANEGYRIS, nxnyvps, among the Greeks, a fair, or feflival 
day, on which the people ufed to meet together. It exactly 
correfponded to the Nundinae of the Romans. Pitifc. in voc. 
See Nun-din^. 

PANELLENIA, naKWwia, in antiquity, a public feflival ce- 
lebrated by an aflembly of people from all parts of Greece. 
Potter, Arcbreol. Graec. T. 1. p. 423. 

PANEMUS, in chronology, the Boeotian name of the Athe- 
nian month vietagitnion, which was the fecond of their year, 
and amwered to the latter part of our July and beginning of 
Auguft. See'METAGiTNiON and Month. 

PANEROS,- the name of a beautiful flone dedicated to Venus. 
It was called alfo by fome paufehaflos, and was probably one 
of the beautiful agates. 

PANGONIA, in natural hiflory, the name of a genus of cryf- 
tal. See Tab. of Foffils, Clafs 3. 

The word is derived from the Greek tt«;, numerous, and yom, 
an angle, or bending, and exprefles a cryftal, compofed of 
many angles. 

The bodies of this genus are fingle-pointed, or imperfect cryf- 
tils, compofed of dodecangular or twelve-planed columns, 
terminated by twelve-planed pyramids, and the whole body, 
therefore, made up of twenty four planes. 
Of this genus there are only three known fpecies : 1. A 
brownlfh- white one, with along pyramid. This is found in 
Silefia and Bohemia ; fometimes in mountains, and fometimes 
on the fides of rivers, and is efteemed a very valuable cryf- 
tal. 1. A ye! low ifh- brown one, witli a fbort pyramid. This 
is often brought over to us under the name of Saxon topaz, 
among the other cryflals commonly known by that name. 
And 3. A clear colourlefs one, with a very fhort pyramid. 
This is a very valuable cryflal, and is produced in theEaft 
Indies, being often brought over among the Indian ballaft. 
Hill's Hift. of Foil p. 187. 

PANICASTRELLA, in botany, the name by which Micheli 
has called a genus of plants named by Linnaeus cenchrus. See the 
article Cenchrus. 

PANICUM, in theLinna?an fyflem of hotany, the name of a 
diilincr. genus of plants, of the grafs kind, the dift inguifhing 
characters of which are, that the calyx is compofed of feveral 
leaves, and contains only one flower ; the leaves of it are 
capillary and unequal in their infertions. The glume is made 
of two valves, and contains only cue flower ; the valves are 
oval and pointed, and are both fmall, but one more fo than 
the other. The flower is alfo compofed of two valves, both 
oval and pointed, but the one fmaller and flatter than the other. 
The flamina are three fhort capillary filaments. The anthe- 
rs are oblong. The germen of the piflil is roundifh ; the 
ftyles are capillary and two in number, and the ftigmata 
are feathered. The flower furrounds and inclofes the feed 
and never opens to drop it out. The feed is Angle and round- 
ifh, but fomething flatted. Linnm, Genera Plantatum, p 



PANIONIA, n«»w»i«, in antiquity, a feftival in honour of Nep' 
tune, celebrated by a concourfe of people from all the cities 
of Ionia. 

One thing is remarkable in this feflival, that if the bull offer- 
ed in facrifice happened to bellow, it was accounted an omen 



of the divine favour ; becaufe that found was thought to be 
acceptable to Neptune. Potter, Archaeol. Grasc. T. 1. p. 

PANlS-damonum, in natural hiflory, a name given by authors 
to a fort of coarfe flone, common in Sweden, and fome other 
places, and ufually found in roundifh, but fomewhat flatted 
manes, refembling a loaf in form. 

PANNEL, in the Scotch law, denotes the prifoner at the bar, 
or perfon who takes his trial before the court of jufticiary, 
for fome crime. 

PANNONICA-ZWi/r, in the materia medica, a name by which 
Kentman, and fome others, have called the earth more ufually 
known by the name of bolus toccavienfts. Kentman\ Nomencla- 
tor Foil p. 7. See the article Toccaviensis, 

PANOCHI/E, a name by which fome chirurgical authors call 
bubos in the groin. 

PANOMPH^EUS, nocyop.$xHi<;, in antiquity, a defignation given 
to Jupiter, becaufe he was looked upon as the original author 
of all forts of divination, having the books of fate, and out 
of them revealing either more or lefs, as he pleafed, to in- 
ferior daemons. Potter, T. 1. p. 263. 

PANOPSIA, rWi*, in antiquity. See Pvanepsia, Cycl. 

PANSAPaN, in botany, a name by which fome authors have 
called the tree whofe wood is the logwood, ufed in dying, 
and in medicine. He>m. Muf. p. 42. 

PANFARBE, in natural hiflory, a name given by authors to 
an imaginary flone, the virtues of which were fimilar to thofe 
of the magnet ; but exerted upon gold as thofe of the load- 
flone upon iron. The antients as well as later writers, feem 
to have all had an opinion, th;:t there was fuch a flone as this, 
and the amphitane of Pliny is defcribed as ponefiing this re- 
markable quality ; but neither they nor we, ever found rea- 
fon from any experiment to believe, that there was any fuch 
flone. 

PANTER, in the lea language. See Shank-Panter. 

PANTHERA, in zoology, a name by which many have called 
the leopard, more properly called pardalis. S^e Pardalis. 

Panthera-/^/V, in natural hiflory, the name of a fpecies 
of flone found in Egypt, and the Eafl Indies, and defcribed 
to be of a yellowifh colour, variegated with dufky fpots of 
the colour of thofe on the skin of the panther. The writers 
of the middle ages have attributed many abfurd properties to 
it : it feems to have been a fpecies of agate 

PANTHER1NE tables, pantheY.ints msnfa:, among the Romans, 
tables made of citron wood, which were held in fuch high 
efleem, as to equal the value not only of filver and gold, but 
likewife of pearls. They had this name from their being 
fpotted after the manner of panthers. Hof?n. Lex. in voc. 

PANTICES, a word ufed by fome medical writers to exprefs 
the inteflines. 

PANTOMIME, u^o^iAoq, among the antients, a perfon who 
could imitate all kinds of actions and characters by figns and 
gcflures, without fpeaking. 

The pafitomirr.es made a part in the theatrical entertainments 
of the antients; their chief employment was to exprefs in 
geftures and action, whatever the chorus fung, changing their 
countenance and behaviour as the fubject of the fong varied. 
They were very antient in Greece, being derived from the 
heroic times, according to fome ; but however this may be, 
they were certainly known in Plato's time. In Rome it was fo 
late as the time of Auguftus before they made their appearance. 
As to their drefs, it was various, being always fuited as near 
as poiflble to that of the perfon they were to imitate. The cro- 
cota was much ufed among the Roman pantomimes, in which 
and other female dretfes they perfonated women, Pitifc. in 
voc. See Mime, Cyci 

PANTON-y?Ki?, in the manege, a horfe-fhoe contrived for re- 
ceiving narrow and hoof-bound heels. Its fpunges are much 
thicker on the infide than on the outfide ; fo that the part 
which refls upon the horn or hoof, runs flope-wife to the 
end, that the thicknefs of the infide of the fhoc may bear up 
the heel, and throw or pufh it to the outfide. 
P anton-jhoes are likewife proper for horfes that have falfe quar- 
ters. 

PAPAN, in natural hhtory, the name given by the inhabitants 
of the Philippine iflands, to a fpecies of duck common in their 
lakes and marfh.es. This is very large and beautiful, and is 
called by Father Cameili anas regia, or the royal duck : it is 
not fo common, however, as a little kind which they call 
falagajir; this is not larger than a man's fill. See Sal A- 

GASIR. 

PAPAVER, poppy, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefc : The flower is of the ro- 
faceous kind, confuting ufually of four leaves, difpofed in % 
circular form. The cup is compofed of two leaves, and from 
it there arifes a pirti), which finally becomes a feed veflel, of 
a fort of oval oblong figure, and adorned with a head or co- 
vering ; under which, in many fpecies, there are a chain of 
apertures. Within the head or fruit, there are numerous la- 
mellae, to which the feeds adhere in the manner of placentae. 
The feeds are ufually fmall, and of a roundifh figure See Tab. 
1. of Botany, Clafs 6. 

The fpecies of poppy, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe : 1. The white poppy, or garden pippy, with white feeds. 

2. The 
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2. The white-fecded garden poppy, with pale purple flowers. 

3. The garden white- feeded peppy, with greyifh flowers with 
purple bottoms to the petals. 4. The garden poppy-, with 
flowers of a fair white, variegated with red, and with yellow 
feeds. 5. The garden poppy, with black feeds ; the v/\\d peppy 
of Diofcorides, and black poppy of other authors. 6. The 
garden poppy, with double flowers of a deep violet colour. 7. 
The garden pofpy, with double flowers of a pale violet colour. 
8. The hoary-feeded poppy, with apertures in the heads. 9. 
The red-flowered poppy, with brown feeds. i.O. The crefted 
poppy, with white flowers and white feeds. 1 r. The crefted 
poppy, with red flowers and black feeds. 12. The crefted peppy, 
with variegated red and white flowers. 1 3. The fmgle flowered 
crefted peppy, with purple petals with bluifh grey bottoms. 1 4. 
The double flefh coloured garden peppy. 15. The double purple 
poppy. 16. The double bnght red peppy. 1 7. The double filver 
white poppy. 18. The double white poppy, with red edges. 19. 
The fnow- white double peppy. 20. The double deep purple 
peppy. 2 1. The blood-red double poppy. 22. The violet coloured 
double poppy. 23. The fmall white many flowered poppy. 24. 
The double flowered black poppy, 25. The double poppy, 
with variegated and jagged flowers. 26. The jagged flowered 
poppy, with bluifh and whitiih bottoms to the leaves. 27. The 
common wild red poppy. 28. The greater wild red poppy, 
with variegated flowers. 29. The common wild corn poppy, 
with white flowers. 30. The. red corn poppy, with white 
bottoms to the petals. 31. The wild com poppy, with flefh - 
coloured flowers. 32. The double flowered corn poppy. 33. 
The corn peppy, with a double red lead coloured flower. 34. 
The corn poppy, with double fiery red flowers. 35. The 
double corn poppy, with fiery red flowers with white edges to 
the petals. 36. The double purple flowered corn poppy. 37. 
The double red corn poppy, with white bottoms to the leaves. 
38. The common fmaller corn peppy 39. The corn poppy, 
with oblong hairy heads. 40. The longer hairy-headed corn 
Poppy. 41. The very long fmooth headed corn poppy. 42. 

' The corn poppy, with undivided leaves. 43. The yellow 
flowered pyrena^an peppy. 44. The coriander- leaved alpine 
rock peppy. Tourn. !nft. p. 237. fcq. 

PAPAYA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are thefe: the flowers arc of two kinds; the 
one fort is tubulated and divided into fegments, like the rays 
of a Oar, at the end : the flowers of this kind are the barren I 
or male ones. The others are of the rofaceous kind, being ! 
compofed of feveral petals arranged in a circular form ; from 
the cup of thefe flowers there arifes a piftil, which finally be- 
comes a flefhy fruit, of the fhape of a melon, containing ftri- 
ated feeds covered with hulks. 

The fpecies of the papaya enumerated by Mr. Tcurnefl.rt, are 
thefe: 1. The papaya tree, with a fruit like the mclopepo, 
or melon pompion, called the platanus-leavcd papaya, and by 
fame the male mamolla. 2. Thcpapaya, with very large fruit, 
of the fhape of the pompion 3. I he papaya with oblong 
or melon-fhaped fruit. Town. hift. p, 659. 

PAPER {Cycl)— Mr. Boyle tells us, that paper, befides its com- 
mon ufes, may be made into frames for pictures, fine em- 
bofTed work, and other parts of furniture. For this purpofe, 
a convenient quantity of the beft white fort may be fteeped 
for two or three days in water, till it becomes very foft ; then 
reducing it by the mortar and hot water into a thin pulp, it is 
laid on a ficve to draw off its fuperfluous moifktre ; then putting 
it into warm water, wherein a confiderable quantity of frefh 
glue, or common fize, has been diffolved, it may afterwards 
be put into moulds to acquire the defigned figure; and when 
taken out may be ftrengthened, as oecafion requires, with 
plaifter or moiftened chalk, and, when dry, painted or over- 
laid. Boyle's works abr. Vol. I p. 149. 

Another ufe of paper is to flop up cracks or nffurcs in wooden 
veffels, to hold water; for, in this cafe, it will forcibly di- 
late, and fill the place wherein it is to lodge. 

Paper -effice, an antient office within the palace of Whitehall, 
wherein all the public papers, writings, matters of ftate and 
council, letters, intelligences, negotiations of the king's mi- 
nifters abroad, and generally all the papers and difpatches that 
pafs through the offices of the two principal fecretaries of 
ftate, are lodged and tranfmitted, and there remain difpofed 
in the way of library. Blount. 

Paper-s^w is alfo the name of an office belonging to the 
court of King's-bench. Bhunt. 

P APHIS, in zoology, a name by which fome have called the 
gar-fifh. JVillughbys Hift. Pifc. p. 231. 

PAP1A, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, called by 
Linnasus orvala. It has a monopetalous flower, fucceeded by 
four feeds. Michdi, 17. See Orvala. 

PAP1LIO, butterfly. For the feveral parts of the butterfly, fee 
the articles Antenna, Wing, Trunk, &c. 
Their arrangement into genera and claffes are in a great 
meafure taken from thefe feveral parts, and from the great 
ufes which they make of them. The general diftinction is 
that which divides them into the day and night kinds ; we 
have among the birds fome few that fly abroad only by 
night, but thefe bear only a fmall proportion in number to 
the day-fliers : on the contrary, the number of butterflies 
which we fee fluttering about the fields and gardens, are 



fcarce fo many as thofe which fly abroad only by night. We 
often meet with thefe even in our houfes, flying about the 
candles, aud the hedges fwarm with them : in the day-time 
we find them hid under the leaves of plants, and often, as it 
were, in a torpid ftate. In this condition they remain till 
evening, but they are fo cunning in hiding themfelves at this 
time, that it is difficult to fee one even in places where 
there are a great number. The way to difcover them is to 
beat and difturb the bufhes, or fhake the branches of trees 
in places where they are fufpecled to be, and they will often 
be driven out in fwarms. In this cafe, they never fly far, 
but fettle again upon the firft tree or buffi they come to ; and 
in fummer, if any one goes out into the fields or gardens, 
with a candle, in a calm and frill night, there will numbers of 
different kinds of them almoft immediately gather about it. 
Thefe are called by naturalifts night-butterflies, phalena, and 
moths. Reaumur's Hift. Inf Vol.1, p. 1. 330. 
t he feveral kinds of butterflies that have thofe various incli- 
nations, have alfo external characters by which they mav be 
diftinguifhed ; all thofe which have buttoned antenna, or club 
antenna are of the diurnal kind, and are never feen flying 
about candles in the night. There are other forms of the 
antenna alfo, which are peculiar to the day butterflies ; and the 
night ones are diftinguifhed by their having the plumofe, 
the prifmatic, or the conic ones. See Antenn/e. 
Thofe which fly about our candles are always of one of 
thefe three kinds. It is not, indeed, to be wholly affirmed, 
that no one of thefe kinds is ever feen flying by day- 
light, fince in woods and thickets we often fee them flut- 
tering about without having been difturbed ; but all that are 
thus caught flying are males, and are that time feeking after 
the females to couple with them, thefe being all fixed im- 
moveably under the leaves and on the brandies of trees. 
The common kinds that we fee fly about from flower to 
flower are all of the day kind : a few fpecies of the pba/ena; 
fometimes flutter about the thiftle flowers, and feem to fuck 
them ; but thefe are feldom feen ; and among the moths, or 
night kinds, as we call them, there are a great many that ne- 
ver fly about by night any more than by day, and, indeed, 
make no u(e of their wings at all. 

It is alfo a Angular obfervation, that the moths which fly 
about our candles, whether in the houfe or abroad in the 
gardens, are all males : the females never do it. The male 
of the glow-worm flics in the fame manner at a candle, think- 
ing it the' light of his female; and it is poflible, that the fe- 
male moths may, in the night, yield a light that affects the 
eyes of the male of the fame fpecies, tho' it be infenfible to 
our view. See Tab. of Infects, N° 10. 
The great general diftinctions of the butterflies into day and 
night kinds being made, it is neceffary to have recourfe to 
numbers of other fub-diftinctions, in order to arrange them in 
any method ; and thefe can by no means be taken from them 
in their prior ftate of caterpillars, many of them being in 
that ftate alike in all their general characters, tho' of different 
genera in their flving ftate. 

As the antenna ferve for diftinctions of the butterflies into 
claffes, fo do their trunks into genera ; but thefe are only ca- 
pable of diftinguifhing a few, the flat and the round beino- 
their principal diftinction. Mr. Reaumur has obferved, that 
the day butterflies all have thefe trunks, but that many of the 
night kinds want them. The wings, however, give the 
greateft variety of generical characters among thefe animals. 
The fhape of thefe, and the, manner in which thefe crea- 
tures cany them, when walking and at reft, ferve as great 
and effential diftinctions. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. Vol. I. P. 1. 
P- 334- 

The inferior wings, in fome certain pofitions of the animal, 
hide the fuperior ones ; but this is rare, and as the fuperior 
arc moft in fight and obvious, the characters are moftly 
drawn from them. All the wings are of a triangular form, 
but they have their differences ; fome being rectilinear, fome 
curvilinear, and fome mixtilinear : one of thefe angles is the 
place of joining of the wing to the body of the animal, and 
this is called by naturalifts the fummit of the wing; the angle 
is here broke off, to give more room to a firm joining 
on, otherwife this would be that part of the win 1 ? which 
would make the fummit of the triangle. The two fides are 
called interior and exterior ; the firft, is that neareft the body 
of the creature; the other, the oppofite one. The bafe or 
end of the wing, is that part which is oppofite to the fummit, 
and forms the verge of the wing endways. The different 
proportions which thefe three parts of the wing bear to one 
another, are the origin of a great variety of figures in the 
whole. When the exterior and interior fide, or as they may 
be called in other words, the upper and under rib or verge of 
the wing, are nearly ftrait and equal, the whole wing then 
forms an ifofceles triangle, or a fection of a curve, according 
as the bafe is ftrait or convex ; and the angle "is larger or 
fmaller according as the bafe is more or lefs broad. The 
differences of the exterior and anterior edges from one ano- 
ther, give alfo a great number of varieties in the form. The 
inner edge is ufually the fhorteft, and this is the cafe in various 
different fpecies. The bafe alfo has its varieties in figure, as re- 
markable as the reft; it is fometimes ftrait or plane, fome- 
4 times 
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times concave, and often convex : in fome fpecies the edge 
of it is perfectly fmooth and even, and in others it is more 
or lefs deeply indented ; and in ibme of the fpecies it is 
jagged, and in fome few inftances one of the jaggs is fo far 
extended from the reft of the wing, as to form a fort of tail. 
The wings are alfo in fome very large, in others fmall, in pro- 
portion to the body. The two pairs have alfo great varieties 
in their proportion one to the other ; in fome fpecies the in- 
ferior pair are nearly or wholly as large as the fuperior, and 
in others they are very fmall in comparifon of them ; and in 
fome fpecies the under wings are remarkably longer than 
the upper. 

The differences in the manner of the butterflies carrying their 
wings has been more conftdered by Reaumur than by any au- 
thor who went before him He obferves, that fome of the 
fpecies carry their wings perpendicular to the thing they fit 
upon; others carry them plain or level with the horizon 
and others let them fall below that level : thefe are called the 
drooping wing kind. Some others form a fort of canopy 
with them, to cover their bodies; and others makes them 
it were embrace their bodies. The colours of the win 
make excellent diftinctions for the feveral fpecies ; but they 
are not at all fit for generical diftinctions. 
It has been already obferved, that there are three kinds of an- 
tennae which are peculiar to the day butterfly, but the diftri- 
bution under thefe alone would be too large j the fpecies of 
the button-horned ones being alone greatly too numerous to 
be held- altogether. It is neceflary, therefore, to take in with 
thefe the portions of the wings, according to the preceding 
differences, and the day butterflies, or papiliss, are thus dif- 
tinguifhed into feven claffes. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. Vol. I, 
P. i. p. 344. 
Clafs 1. Contains thofe papilios whofe antennre are ter- 
minated by buttons, and whofe wings, when at reft, are 
placed in a perpendicular direction to the thing the creature 
Jits upon, the under edges of which embrace the lower part 
of the body, and whofe fix legs are all employed in fuftain- 
ing the body, and in walking. The black-fpotted white but- 
terfly, produced from the beautiful cabbage carterpillar, is one 
of the papilios of this clafs. 
Oafs 2. Contains the papilios of the fame characters with 
the former in all refpects, except that they ufe only four 
of their legs in fuftaining the body and in walking. The 
two anterior legs in the flies of this clafs are held in a bent 
pofture, and are furmfhed with a downy part at their ends, 
and feem to ferve as a fort of arms. Thefe papilios in general 
are produced from the prickly caterpillars. The folitary nettle 
kind gives us an inftance in its papilio. 
Clafs 3. Contains thofe papilios which agree in all re- 
flects with the former, except that their two anterior legs, 
which they ufe as arms and never in walking, are not termi- 
nated by downy ends, but are fafhioned like the other legs at 
the extremity, only fo fmall, that it requires a microfcepe 
to diftinguifh them. There is an inftance of this clafs in a 
common grey and yellow papilla, that is found in paftures 
among the grafs in June, July, and Auguft. 
Clap 4. Contains thofe papilios which have buttoned an- 
tenna?, as the others, and which carry their wings, when at 
reft, in a perpendicular direction to the thing they fit upon ; 
but, as the former have the inferior edge of their wings bent 
round the under part of their body, fo in thefe the inferior 
edge is bent upwards in both pair of wings, and embraces and 
covers the upper part of the body. However obvious this dis- 
tinction may be, there is another yet more plain one in this, 
that all of this clafs have one of the jaggs of the wing fo far 
extended beyond the reft of the verge, that it forms a kind of 
tail, and they are called the tailed butterflies. Thefe ufe all their 
fix legs in walking. 
Clafs 5. Contains thofe papilios which have fix real legs, 
which they ufe as fuch, and their horns terminated by but- 
tons as the others ; but whofe wings, when they are in repofe. 
are not elevated perpendicularly to the thing they fit on, a; 
in the four preceding claffes, but are held in an horizontal 
direction, or at the utmoft never meet in an angle over the 
back. We have an inftance of this clafs in a butterfly bred 
from a fmooth caterpillar of the marfh mallow. 
Clafs 6. Contains thofe papilios which have club antenna?. 
that is, fuch antenna; as gradually increafe in thicknefs from 
their origin to their extremity. See Feelers. Thefe are 
that clafs of papilios which are always upon the wing, and buzz 
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their trunks into the flower while they fuflain themfelves in 
the air, and have a way of holding themfelves in poize, lik 
a kite or other bird of prey ; but when they are bufy about the 
■flowers, they have their wings in continual motion, and make 
a humming noifc, like the humble bees. Mad. Merian h: 
called all thefe pha'etue, or night butterflies, but they are all 
truly of the day kind. The French, from their poizing them- 
felves on the wing, and making that humming noife, call them 
eperviers 9 and papilions-foardms. Of this clafs are thofe fmall 
fpecies called the fly butterflies, whofe wings are only covered 
in part with duft or fades, the remainder being tranfparent 
and glafly, as fome expreft it. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. Vol. I 
p. ', 356. 
Suppl. Vol. II. 



Clafs 7. In this laft clafs are comprehended thofe papilios whofe 
antennae are large at their origin, (mailer afterwards, and fi- 
nally terminated by an oval head ; and which differ from the 
club antenna? in having no pencils of hairs at the end. This 
clafs is not very numerous, and the moft frequent inftance we 
have of it is in a painted kind, which we frequently find on 
blades of grafs, in meadows in July. This flies little in the 
day time, but is ufually found fixed to a plant, as the moths 
are. Mad. Merian and others have thence called it a phakna, 
or night-fly ; but the truth is, that it flies no more by night 
than by day light, but is a lazy creature which makes very 
little ufe of its wings. See Phalenje. 
There is ibme appearance from one of Mad. Merian's tables, 
vix the 20th, that an eighth clafs of thefe day papilios ftioixld be 
found, fhe having figured one with conic granulated an- 
tenna?, common to fome of the moths. If this obfervation be 
juft, or if any new ones of a like kind fhould demand it, the 
claffes may be eafily enlarged. Reaumur's Hift. Infect. 
The world is well acquainted with the beauties of this part of 
the animal creation, but Mr. Reaumur has given accounts of 
fome very lingular fpecies, which defcrve a peculiar regard. 
One fpecies of thefe he has called the bundle of dry Lams. This, 
when it is in a ftate of reft, has wholly the appearance of a 
little clufter of the decayed leaves of fome herb. The pofi- 
tion and colour of its wings greatly favour this refemb'ance, 
and they have very large ribs, wholly like thofe of the leaves 
of plants, and are indented in the fame manner at their edges 
as the leaves of many plants are. This feems to point out the 
care of nature for the animal, and frequently may preferve 
it from birds, fcrV. 

The fkull butterfly is another fingular fpecies, fo called from its 
head refembJing, in- fome degree, a death's head, or human 
fkull. 1 his very remarkable appearance is terrible to many 
people, but it has another yet greater Angularity attending it ; 
which is, that, when frighted, it has a mournful and harfla 
voice. This appeared the more furprizing to Mr. Reaumur, 
as no other known butterfly had anv the leaft voice at all ; 
and he was not ready of belief that it was a real voice, but 
fufpected the noife, like that of the cicadae, to be owing to 
the attrition of fome part of the body; and, in fine, he, by , 
great pains, difcovered that this noife was not truly vocal, but 
was made by a hard and brilk rubbing of the trunk againft tw6 
hard bodies between which it is placed. 
Another butterfly there is, fo fmall, that it might be miftaken 
for a very fmall fly. This is certainly the extreme in degree 
of fize of all the known butterflies, and cannot but have been 
proportionably fmall in the ftate of a caterpillar and chryfalis : 
this creature fpends its whole life in all the three ftages of ca- 
terpillar, chryfalis, and butterfly, on the leaf of the celandine. 
It lives on the under fide of the leaf, and tho' in the cater- 
pillar ftate it feeds on it, yet it does no damage. It does not 
eat the fubftance of the leaf, but draws from" it only a fine 
juice, which is foon repaired again, without occafioning any 
change in the appearance of the leaf. This fpecies is very 
fhort lived, and paffes through its three ftates in Co fhort a 
time, that there are frequently ten generations of it in one 
year; whereas in all the other butterflies, two generations in 
the year are all that are to be had. Thefe two generations are, 
fufficient to make a prodigious increafe : in a large garden, if 
there are twenty caterpillars in fpring, thefe may be overlooked, 
and there may be eafily concluded to be none there, even on 
a narrow fearch ; but if thefe twenty caterpillars afterwards 
become twenty butterflies, ten of which are male and ten fe j 
male, and eacb female lay the fame number of eggs that the 
common filk-worm does, that is four hundred ; if all the ca- 
terpillars hatched of thefe become butterflies, and thefe lay eggs 
in the fame proportion, which remain the winter, and come 
to be hatched in the fucceeding fpring; then from thefe twenty, 
in only one year, you will have eight hundred thoufand ; and 
if we add to this the increafe of thefe in a fucceeding year, 
the account muft appear terrible, and fuch as no art could 
guard againft. The great ruler of the world has put fo many 
hinderances in the way of this over-abundant production, that 
it is very rare fuch years of deftruction happen. Seme fuch 
have happened, however, and much mifchief has been dread- 
ed from them, not only from their eating all the herbage, but 
from themfelves being eaten with herbs in fallads and other- 
wife ; but experiments has proved this an erroneous opinion, 
and they are found to be innocent, and eatable as fnails or 
oyfters. 

Caterpillars in general are by fome fuppofed poifonous to the 
touch. Mr. "Reaumur has proved by repeated experiments, 
that all the fmooth ones are perfectly clear from this accufa- 
tion, and may be handled with perfect fafety; but the hairy 
ones are capable of producing great pain and itching after the 
touching them. Thefe pains are not only felt in the hands, 
but alfo in the face, or aoy other part ; and that even tho* the 
animal have not been touched, if it have only been brought 
near the part. The fpolia, or caft fkin of thefe animals, have 
alfo the fame effect j but then it is absolutely neceflary they 
mould be touched. This unqueft ion ably carries the appear- 
ance of the effect of a poifon to vulgar eyes, but the cafe will 
appear otherwife to thole who will examine into the whole 
more nearly. The mifchief occafioned by thefe creatures 
U u comes 
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comes on very quick, and fometimes continues many hours, 
fometimes even three or four days. 

The explication of this by Mr. iReaumur, is only this, that 
thefe caterpillars have, befide their coarfe and large hairs which 
we fee them covered with, a vail number of others, which 
are fo extremely fmall and fine, as to be invifible to our eyes. 
Thefe are {harp-pointed, very rigid, and are loofely fattened 
to the creature's body ; fo that they feparate from it on the 
lighteft touch : thefe make a fort of atmofphere of fine^ darts 
furrounding them every way ; and many of the fpecies of 
hairy caterpillars have evidently a method of darting thefe out 
in great numbers. When the hand of any one is put toward 
this creature, fo as to come within the reach of thefe fmall 
darts, it immediately difcharges a whole fhower of them, and 
of thefe a great number enter the pores of the fkin, and a 
great number more He along upon it, readv to enter, as foon 
vis any accident changes their pofture. If while the hand he 
thus covered with thefe weapons, whofe frnallnefs, tho' it 
makes them invifible, yet does not incapacitate them from be- 
ing very troublefome, be moved up to the face, or the cheeks, 
or eyes, rubbed with it, it is eafy to conceive, that many of 
thefe little darts will be made to lodge in the fkin on which 
the hand where they lie is rubbed ; and the confequence muff. 
be a greater itching, pain, and fwelling in thefe tender parts, 
than on the hand. And thus is produced by fimple means, 
what is by many effeemed the effect of a piercing and pene- 
trating poifon. And thus are the ftrangeft appearances often 
explained by the moll fimple means. 

As it has been obferved, that the abundance of caterpillars 
would be a terrible mifchief to mankind if they were fubject 
to no accidents in their increafe, it may be proper to examine 
what are the means by which gracious providence has pro- 
vided againft an over fupply of them. Many of the fpecies 
are great devourers, and feed on one another ; but they have 
all much more deftructive enemies ; thefe are reptiles like 
themfelves, a' fort of worms, in a ft ate of paflage, at the end 
of which they are to pafs thro' the chryfalis ftate into that of 
flies or beetles. Even the fmall fpecies of butterfly, which 
lives on the celandine, has its enemies proportioned to its own 
fize j and the fame leaf of the plant is ufually covered at the 
fame time with thefe butterflies, their chryfalifes, and their 
caterpillars, and with thefe fmall beetles, their chryfalifes and 
worms all confufedly together ; and by their frnallnefs they 
are not eafily diflinguifhed one from another. The cater- 
pillars of this fmal! fpecies are very unhappily circumftanced ; 
they have not only an open war to carry on with the worms 
of thefe beetles, which are continually attacking them, and 
piercing their bodies and fucking their juices; but they have 
much more terrible inteftine enemies, a fort of fmall worms 
which they carry. within their bodies, and which eat away 
their flefh within the fkin. 

The firft people who obferved thefe creatures, fuppofed them 
the young of the caterpillars ; but this was not only wholly 
out of the courfe of nature, but the cruelty of the thing gave 
it no title to belief. The true hiftory of thefe little worms 
bred within the body of the caterpillar, is, that they are not 
its children,, but its moll cruel enemies ; they are depofited 
there by a fpecies of fly, which at the'time of laying her eggs 
pierces the fkin of the caterpillar with an inftrument fhe car- 
ries on the hinder part of her body for that purpofe ; in the 
fame manner in which the fly which occafions the galls on 
oaks, pierces their wood. She depofits her eggs in the wound 
fhe has made, the fkin of the caterpillar heals over the place, 
, and the creature feels no inconvenience at firft, from the 
wound ; but the heat of her body foon hatches thefe eggs, 
and they producing maggots, which are naturally flefh-eaters, 
they feed on the flefh among which they are produced, and 
eat the miferable creature up alive, without breaking its skin ; 
and they are often fo numerous, that when they are increafed 
to their deftined fize, they fill up the whole body of the ca- 
terpillar, fcarce leaving a fufEcient fpace for the entrails. 
What might appear very lingular, is, that during all this time 
the animal which carries thefe inteftine enemies, feems well and 
at eafe ; it eats and grows larger, a3 it would do without them. 
Mr. Reaumur inquiring into the reafon of this, found that 
caterpillars have a long canal reaching 'from the mouth to the 
anus, and ferving for ftomach, cefophagus and inteftines ; and 
befides this, there is throughout its whole body, a cellular and 
fatty fubffance. It is on this that thefe devourers feed, with- 
out touching the inteftine, or breaking its communication, 
which would kill the animal, and deprive them of a fupply 
of food. '1 hus they are fupplied from the great quantity of 
food the caterpillar takes, with a renewed flefh ; and when the 
caterpillars which are infefted with them are opened, this al- 
ways is found to be the cafe ; they being lodged in, and 
feeding intirely on this cellular fubftance, or the fat contained 
in it. 

When thefe worms have arrived at their full growth, they 
come out of the body of the caterpillar, but this not all the 
fame way, or by any natural paifage, but each eats its way 
thro' the fkin. As foon as they are got out they go to work, 
to fpin themfelves dells, or cafes for their transformation : 
thefe they make upon the fpot, and place them fide by fide, 
either upon the body of the caterpillar, or clofe by itj and 
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flick fo clofe to one another, that they appear one cafe or 
fhell. This is a circumflance which has contributed not a 
little to the belief of their being the natural produce of the 
caterpillar, as people have thought they were all inclofed in 
one cafe of that creature's fpining for them. The caterpillar 
dies of the wounds it has received by their eating their way 
out, added to the lofs of what they had eat from k ; and af- 
ter a few days, the worms hatch out of this their chryfalis 
ftate into that of the fly, like the parent that lodged the eggs, 
from whence they arofe in the body of their fuppofed parent. 
Sometimes the caterpillar enters into its chryfalis irate before 
thefe worms arrive at the time of their going out of its body ; 
and in this ffate fometimes they eat thro' the fides of the cafe, 
but more frequently they remain in it, and become flies there, 
faving themfelves, by this means, the trouble of fpining. 
Some fpecies of caterpillars are fo greatly infefted with thefe 
worms, that they are very feldom found free from them ; and 
it is not more than one in twenty that by this means comes 
to the butterfly-ftate. Here then is one great flop to the in- 
creafe of thefe deftrudive anima's. Another caufe of their 
deflruction is alfo very common, and nut lefs lingular : a 
fort of flies lay their eggs in the eggs of the butterflies ; 
and the maggots produced from thefe eat up the embryo ca- 
terpillars. 

Thefe worms are very terrible to the caterpillars by their 
number, but the fmall birds are much more fo by their 
flrength; multitudes of caterpillars are annually deftroyed by 
thefe creatures, either for their own food, or for that of their 
young. In this alfo there feems a fort of regularity ; for 
as the caterpillars have their tafte for pecu iar fpecies of plants, 
fo the birds have theirs for peculiar fpecies of caterpillars. In 
general, they do not love the hairy kinds ; but tho' this ac- 
cident is a defence to them in that ftate, it is but a tempo- 
rary one ; for they are as fubjefl to be devoured when butter- 
flies, as thofe of the fmooth forts; and thofe which have 
efcaped danger in their two firft ftates of life, are by their 
fize and confpicuous colours, very much expofed to thefe de- 
vourers in this their teft ftage. Each of their ftates has its 
appropriated enemies; and it is the fame with refped to 
us, whether it is in the caterpillar, the chryfalis, or the fly- 
flat?, that the creature is deftroyed; fince the propagation is 
equally flopped in which ever it happens, provided only that 
it be before the laying of the eggs ; all the difference, at the 
utmofl, however, is, that if they are deftroyed in the be- 
ginning of the caterpillar-ftate, a few leaves or herbs are faved 
that would have been eaten by them. Memoirs Acad. Science 
Ann. 1736. See Tab. of infects. 

Pafilio-m;;/™, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome au- 
thors to a feries of finall infefls, which feem to be of a 
middle nature, between the fly and the butterfly clafles. Its 
wings are in part covered with thofe fcales in form of dull, 
which render the wings of the butterfly kinds opake, and in 
part arc tranfparent and glafly. Reaumur has called the 
wings tides vitreis, glafly wings. Reaumur's Hift. of Inf. 

PAPILION-fowviw, in natural hiftory, a name given by the 
French authors to a fort of butterflies, which while they feed 
keep upon the wing with a humming noife like that of the 
humble-bee. Reaumur's Hift. of Jufefls. See the articles 
Eperviers and Papiljo. 

? ATlLiox-a-queue, tailed butterflies, a name given by the French 
naturalifts to a fort of butterfly, of which there are feveral 
fpecies. The feeds of the wings of thefe butterflies are jagg- 
ed, and one of the jaggs runs out fo far beyond the reft as°to 
reprefent a fort of tail iffuing from the creaiure. Reaumur's 
Hift. of Infedls. 

PAPILLARIS, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for the 
common lamp/ami, or nippk-wcrt. Chabraus, p. 318. See 
the article Lampsana. 

PAPILLOSE, among botamfts. See Lfaf. 

PAPIO, in zoology, the name of thofe fpecies of monkeys 
which we call baboons. The word feems not yet properly 
determined as to the fpecies which are to be comprehended under 
it ; but what we ufually acknowledge for papianes or baboons, 
are fuch as have long heads like a dog, and very long tails, 
and are of the number of thofe called by authors cynocephaH. 

PAPULAE, a name ufed by many authors for eruptions of va- 
rious kinds upon the fkin, but appropriated by Bontius to 
thofe reddifll and rough eruptions thrown out upon the bodv 
by fweat in the Eaft Indies. Thefe are thrown out all over 
the furface of the body, and at their firft appearance are ac- 
companied with an intolerable itching and defire of fcratch- 
ing. 

Strangers are more expofed to thefe eruptions at their firft ar- 
rival in thefe countries, than the natives, or thofe who have 
long refided there ; as they are alfo to the bitings of the muf- 
quitos, than which they are not lefs frequent: hence a new 
comer into the country is diftinguifhed by thefe troublefome 
maladies. The natives call him organ bearon, that is, a new 
arrived man ; and tell him thefe complaints are a tax upon 
him for confirming the provifions. They call themfelves or- 
gan lamme, or veterans, and honour with the fame name fuch 
flrangers as have lived long in the country. 
The papults are in themfelves no way dangerous ; but when 
they are rafbly and ignorantly treated, or when the fkin is torn 
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off from them by the nails, they often are the occafion of malig- 
nant and very troublelbme ulcers, that are not eafily cured. 
Bontius, whofe long refidence in this part of the world gave 
him many opportunities of obferving thefe papules in all their 
ftages, advifes peop'e, to prevent danger and remove their 
troublefome itching, to foment all the parts where they appear 
■with a mixture of vinegar, water, and faltpetre ; or if this he 
required yet more acrid, to add to it juice of lemons, and ufe 
it as before. The effect of this application is at firft an intenfe 
pain but this foon decreafes fo far, as to become lefs trouble- 
fome than the intolerable itching of the parts. He gives great 
caution alfo againft purging medicines, however mild; for 
by tbefe the matter which caufes the papula is often carried to 
the bowels, and produces dyfenteries. The cure is either to 
be wholly left to nature, or afiiltcd by fudorifics. Bontius 
de Med. Ind. 
VAR(Cyd) — Par acccflhriitm, in anatomy, See the article 

Accessory, Cycl. 
PARABELE, in ichthyology, a name given by Marggrave to the 
flying fifh, the w'rfvus hirundo and cuculus of feveral authors. 
Thefe are names, however, fo little expreffive of the cha- 
racters of fifh, that they are applied by different authors to the 
different fpecies. Artedi is the only author who has reduced 
this part of natural hiftory to a regular fyftem ; he makes this 
fifh a fpecies of the trigiia, and diftinguifhes it by the name 
of the triglla with the head a little aculeated, and with a fin- 
gular fin placed near the pectoral fins. See the articles Mil- 
vusand Triglia. 
PARABOLIC (Cycl.) — Parabolic afymptote, in geometry, is 
ufed for a parabolic line approaching to a curve, fo that they 
never meet ; yet by producing both indefinitely, their diftance 
from each other becomes lefs than any given line. 
There may be as many different kinds of thefe afymptotes as 
there are parabolas of different orders. See Mac Laurin's 
Flux. B. i. ch. 10. 

When a curve has a common parabola for its afymptote, the 
ratio of the fubtangent to the abfeifs approaches continually to 
the ratio of two to one, when the axis of the parabola coin- 
cides with the bafe; but this ratio of the fubtangent to the 
abfeifs approaches to that of one to two, when the axis is 
perpendicular to the bafe. And by obferving the limit to 
which the ratio of the fubtangent and abfeifs approaches, para- 
bolic afymptotes of various kinds may be difcovered. See Mac 
Lour. Flux. Art. 337. 
Par \bolic fpircd, in conies. See Helicoid parabola, Cycl. 
PARACENTESIS {Cycl.)— See Tapping. 
PARACOPE, a word ufed by Hippocrates to exprefs a flight de- 
lirium in fevers. 
PARACRUSIS, a word ufed by Hippocrates, and by many 
other writers, and exprefling the fame asparaape, a flight d< 
Jirium in a fever. 
PARADIGRAMMATICE, is ufed by fome for the art of 
making all forts of figures in plaifter. The artifts in this are 
called gypfocbi. 

PARADIS^A, in zoology, a name ufed by fome authors for 
the bird manucodlata, or avis paradifaa, the bird of paradife, by- 
others. In the Linnzean fyftem this makes a diftinct genus of 
birds of the order of the pica, the diftinguifhing characters of 
which are, that they have two fingular and extremely long 
feathers, which are neither inferted in the wings nor rump. 
See Tab of Birds, N°, 6 and Linnai Syftem. Nat. p. 44. 
PARADISIACA, in botany, a name given by fome authors to 

the arbor vita?, or thuya. Cbabraus, p. 73. 
PARADOX [Cycl.) — Geometricians have of late been accufed 
of maintaining paradoxes; and it muft be owned, that fome ufe 
very myfterious terms in exprefling themfelves about afymp- 
totes, the fums of infinite progreftions, the areas comprehend- 
ed between curves and their afymptotes, and the folids gene- 
rated from thefe areas, the length of fome fpirals, C5V. But 
all thefe paradoxes and myfteries amount to no more than this: 
that a line or number may be continually acquiring increments, 
and thofe increments may decrcafe in fuch a manner, that 
the whole line or number fhall never amount to a given line 
or number. 

The neceflity of admitting this is obvious from the nature* of the 
molt common geometrical figures : thus, while the tangent of a 
circle increafes, the area of thecorrefpondingfector increafes, but 
never amounts to a quadrant. Neither is it difficult to conceive, 
that if a figure be concave towards a bafe, and have an afymp- 
tote parallel to the bafe, ay it happens when we take a parallel to 
the afymptote of the logarithmic curve, or of the hyperbola, 
for a bafe; it is not difficult to conceive, I fay, that the or- 
dinate in this cafe always increafes while the bafe is produced, 
but never amounts to the diftance between the afymptote and 
the bafe. In like manner, a curvilinear area may increafe 
while the bafe is produced, and approach continually to a cer- 
tain finite fpace, but never amount to it ; and a folid may in- 
creafe in the fame manner, and yet never amount to a given 
folid. See Logarithmic curve. 

A fpiral may in like manner approach to a point continually, 
and yet in any number of revolutions never arrive at it; and 
there are progreflions of fractions which may be continued at 
pleafure, and yet the fum of the terms fhall be always lefs 
than a given number. See Mac Laurin\ Fluxions, B 1. ch, 



10. feq. where various rules are demonftrated, and illuftrated 
by examples, for determining the afymptotes and limits of fi- 
gures and progreffions, without having recourfe to thofe myf- 
terious expreflions which have of late years crept into the writ- 
ings of mathematicians. For, as that excellent author ob- 
ferves elfewhere, tho' philofophy has, and probably a'ways - 
will have myfteries to us, geometry ought to have none. 

PAR^EA, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of ferpent, called 
alfo anguis afculapii. It is a perfectly innocent and harmlefs 
creature, and is fo little dreaded by the inhabitants, that it is 
common about their hoilfes, and even fometimes gets into their 
beds. Its mouth is full of very fmall teeth, and when much 
provoked, it is fometimes known to bite, tho* without any 
bad fymptoms attending the wound, it is a very long kind, 
and is of a yellowifh green colour on the fides and blackifh on 
the back: it has two fmall eminences on the neck, and be- 
tween them two final] finews. It is very common in Spain, 
Italy, and molt other of the warm countries. Ray's Syn. 
Anim. p. 291. 

PARAGAUD./TL, among the Romans, a fort of wreaths, either 
wholly of gold, or of filfc adorned with gold, which were in- 
terwoven in garments, and not fowed to them. The gar- 
ment was fometimes of one colour, in which was woven one 
partfgauda ; others were of two colours, and had two para- 
gauda ; and fome had three colours, and three paragauda. 
They were worn both by men and women. 

PARAGOGE (Cycl.) a word ufed by medical writers to exprefs 
a reduction of luxated bones. 

PARAGONE, in natural hiftory, the name o;iven by many to 
the bafaltes, a black marble, ufed as a touehitone. See the 
article Basaltes. 

PARAGUA, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian parrot, of the 
fize of our common green parrot; but its back is all black, 
and its breaft and the forepart of its belly are of a beautiful red. 
Its eyes are black, with a red circle round them ; its beak 
brown, or a very dufky grey, and legs and feet grey. Marg- 
grave, Hift. of Brafi!. 

PARALAMPSIS, a word ufed by medical writers to exprefs a 
cicatrix in the tranfparent part of the cornea of the eye. 

PARALIA, na-a^ia, in antiquity, a day kept in memory of an 
antient hero, called Faralus. Potter-, ArchseoJ. Grsec. 1.2. 
c. 20. • T. 1. p. 424. 

Paralia was alfo the name of one of the Athenian tribes. 
Potter, ibid. T. 1. p. 49. 

PARALLAXIS, in the medical writers, exprefTes a mutual 
change in the fituation of the parts of a broken bone, as when 
the two fragments flip to the fides of one another. 

PARALLEL (Cycl.) — Parallels of declination, in aftronomy, 
are circles parallel to the equinoctial, imagined to pafs through 
every degree and minute of the meridians, between the equi- 
noctial and each pole of the world. 

PARALLELA, a word ufed by medical writers to exprefs a fort 
of fcurf or leprous appearance, affecting only the palms of the 
hands. It is a fymptom of the pox. 

PARALLELOGRAM (Cycl.) -Parallelogram of the by 
perbola, in geometry, is ufed for the parallelogram formed by 
the two afymptotes of an hyperbola, and the parallels to them* 
drawn from any point of the curve. A parallelogram thus 
formed, is of an invariable magnitude in the fame hyperpola ; 
and the rectangle of its fides is equal to the power of the hy- 
perbola. U Hopital, SccT Coniq. Art. 99 — 101. See 
the article Power, Cycl. 

This parallelogram is the modulus of the logarithmic fyftem; 
and if we take it as unity, the hyperbolic fectors and feg- 
ments will correfpond to Napier's or the natural logarithms. 
If the parallelogram be taken = 0. 43459, Wc. thefe feflorS 
and fegmcntswill reprefentBriggs's logarithms. See the article 
Logarithm. 

Huygens has made ufe of this term, De cauf. gravitat. in fin. 
See LoGARiTHMic-cars^?. 

pARALLEL0CRAM-/»rsrmJ7w*, a mathematical inftrumenr, con- 
futing of a femicircle of brafs, with four rulers in form of a 
parallelogram-, made to move to any angle : one of thefe ru- 
lers is an index, which ihews on the femicircle the quantity 
of any inward or outward angle. 

PARALLELLOPIPED (Cycl)— The paral'clkpiped with ob- 
lique angles, is a figure very common to many kinds of ftones, 
efpecially of the fofter fort. The common cryftalizations of 
grottos break naturally into fragments of this fhape ; and the 
iialadtits which hang down from their roofs in form of icicles, 
are originally fmall hollow pipes formed by the water which 
continually trickles down drop by drop ; and wbofe outer fur- 
faces, fixing themfelves by their fmall bafes., form by degrees 
a fort of blunted pyramids, which, like fo many rays front 
the axis, which is the hollow pipe, grow hollow at laft. This 
axis feems to be compofed of plates, almoft cylindrical, laid 
one over another ; but if broken, the whole divides into frag- 
ments of a parallelepiped figure : the blunted pyramids that are 
about the axis divide themfelves at firft into other blunted py- 
ramids; but afterwards almoft all thefe fragments divide of 
themfelves into other fragments of a pa> aUellopiped figure, this 
feeming* every where the ultimate fhape of the particles. 
In the mountain of Barege there is found a vaft quantity of 
afbeltus ; the ftone upon which this grows, tho' in itfelf of 
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rio determinate figure externally, yet always breaks into regu- 
lar parallelepipeds : nor is this peculiar to thefe ftones found 
naturally concreted on the furface or within the bowels of the 
earth, but it is alfo found in fuch as are concreted by means of 
art out of the water in which they are originally fufpended. 
The water of" the fountain de SaLut, near Bagneres in Gafcony, 
when evaporated to a certain degree, yields a fcum on the fur- 
face, which alfo adheres to the fides of the veffel ; and this 
fcum, examined by the microfcope, is found to be compofed 
of many regular parallelepipeds. If the fame waters, and thofe 
of feveral other fprings, be evaporated to a drinefs, there re- 
mains a white mining powder, out of which the miexofcope 
can direct us to feveral the like regular figures. Phil. Tranf. 
N. 472, p. 32. 
PARALLELLOPIPEDIA, in natural hiftory, the name of a 
genus of fpars, thus called, becaufe regularly of a parallelepiped 
form. 

They are pellucid cryftaline fpars, externally of a determinate 
and regular figure, always found loofe, detached, and feparate 
from all other bodies, and in form an oblique parallelepiped, 
with fix parallelogram fides and eight folid angles, eafdy fmile, 
either in an horizontal or perpendicular direction, being com- 
pofed of numbers of thin plates, and thofe of very elegantly 
and regularly arranged bodies, each of the fame form with the 
whole mafs, except that they are thinner in proportion to 
their horizontal planes ; and naturally fall into thefe and no 
other figures, on being broken with a flight blow. 
Of this genus there are.four known fpecies. 1 . The hard pel- 
lucid and colourlefs one, called the ifland cryftal of authors. 
See Inland cryftal. 2. A dull and whitifh kind, found in 
France, Germany, and England, particularly in the Derby- 
fhire and Yorfhire lead-mines, and about Scarborough. This 
has the fame property with the former, of giving a double re- 
fraction ; but it is fo dull and opake, that it does not fhew it 
fo elegantly. 3. A foft, whitifh, and very bright one, found 
principally in the lead-mines of Yorkfhire and about the fea- 
fhores of that county. And, 4. a dull, hard, and pale brown 
one : this is found in the lead-mines of the fame county, and 
in fome parts of Ireland. All thefe fpecies have the fame 
power of double refraction with the firft, but are too opake 
to (hew it fo beautifully, and often have not tranfparence 
enough to make it at all diftinguifhable. H/iTs Hift. FofT. 
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PARALOPHIA, a word ufed by Keil and fome other anatomi- 
cal writers, to exprefs the lower and lateral part of the neck. 

PARALOURGES, Tt&fc&wfyK, among the antients, a kind of 
garment, with a purple clavus on each fide. Pitifc. Lex. Ant. 
in voc. See Clavus. 

PARALYSIS, in botany, &c. the fame with primula verts. See 
Primula veris. 

PARAMERfA, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs the in- 
ternal part of the thighs. 

PARAMESE, in the Greek diagram, or fcale, was the note 
above the mefe, which anfwers to a-la-mi-re of Guido's fcale. 
V. Walliss Append. Ptolem. Harm. p. 157. Hence, as the 
paramefc was the firft of the diazeugmenon tetrachord, it will 
be equivalent to Guido's higheft □ mi. SeeDiAGRAM. 

PARAMESOS, a word ufed by fome to exprefs the ring-finger, 
that next the little one. 

PARANETE, in the antient mufic, was a name fometimes ufed 
to fignify the next note, or chord to the nete, or laft note of 
a tetrachord. See Tetrachord. 

Hence it might be called the penultimate chord. It was other- 
wife, and more properly called, licbanos, or index : the rea- 
fon of which fee under Lichanos. 

Paranete die%eugmenon, in the Greek mufic, was the penul- 
timate note of the diezeugmenon tetrachord, and anfwers to 
Guido's de-la-fol-re. IValUs's Append. Ptolem. Harm. p. 157. 
See Diagram. 

PARANETE%rW^n, in the Greek mufic, was the penulti- 
mate note of the hyperbolaon tetrachord, and anfwers to Guido's 
g-fol-re-uf. Wains' 's Appen. Ptolem. Harm. p. 157. See 
Diagram. 

PARAPHORA, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs a flight 
kind of delirium, or light-headednefs is a fever : fome have 
made it fignify a delirium in general. 

PARAPHRENIAS, in medicine, the name of a diftemper 
which conftfts in an acute fymptomatic fever ; which is the 
means ufed by nature to break through inflammatory ftates in 
the diaphragm. The alienation of the mind in this difeafe is 
owing to the confent of the nerves. 

Signs of it. This is always attended with a moflr violent and 
painful cardialgia, or heart-burn; infomuch, that the perfon 
cannot bear the leaft touch of a finger on the region of the 
breaft. or ftomach. It always brings on alfo a tumor of the 
prscordia, and an alienation or roving of the mind, which ie 
always fenfible in the words and actions of the perfon, but is 
not fo great as in the true phrenitis. The refpiration is inter- 
rupted by frequent fighings ; belchings are very frequent; as 
alfo the difcharge of a black matter by vomit. The mouth 
is dry and parched, and the tongue very white and fur«ed ; and 
there is great thirft. 



Caufes of it. 7'he rnoft frequent caufe of this is a fudderi 
tranflation of the morbific matter in fevers to the diaphragm ; 
a fuppreflion of natural haemorrhages by the nofe, the hemor- 
rhoidal veffels, or by the menfes ; an omiffion of habitual 
bleedings, and the drinking cold liquors when the blood is 
heated by exercife ; and finally, a tranflation of the matter of 
aquinfey to this part. 

Prognojlics in it. This is a dangerous difeafe, but it has three 
ways of terminating, according to the difpofition of the pa- 
tient's blood and humours: 1. Sometimes the matter which 
caufed the obftrudtion is eafily difcuffed, and fweats happen- 
ing on the critical days, carry off the diftemper. 2. Some- 
times the matter is refolved, indeed, but not fo happily; the 
refolution takes longer time, and the matter finally does not 
evacuate itfelf by fweat, but is translated to the ears, where 
it occafions deafnefs, tumors, and other accidents ; or to the 
joints, where it brings on either the gout or eryfipclatofe dif- 
orders : or, 3. The matter comes to fuppuration ; in which 
cafe, the perfon dies either within {even days, or, at the ut- 
moft within fourteen. The figns which prefage a gangrene in 
this difeafe, are violent hiccoughs, coldnefs of the extremities, 
violent internal heat, and clammy fweats. 

Method of cure. "When, by a preceding error in the perfon's 
diet, the peccant matter remains in the prima? via?, a gentle 
emetic is to be given, with the digeftive medicines before it; 
and if the vdmit does not operate, a few grains- of emetic tar- 
tar are to be given afterwards. When the patient is of a 
plethoric habit, bleeding is extremely neceflary ; and fome- 
times, where the fymptoms require it, may be repeated to a 
third time. Twenty drops of the mixtura fimplex may after- 
wards be given at a dofe, every four hours, in the morning; 
and in the afternoon, powders of purified nitre, with vitriolat- 
ed tartar and crabs eyes fated with juice of lemons : bcfides 
thefe, there may be externally applied, plaifters, with a large 
portion of camphor, to the breaft- and back; finapifms, and 
other hot cataplafms, to the foals of the feet ; ftimulating clyf- 
ters, and acrid fuppofitories have alfo their ufe in this cafe - 
and the application of leeches to the hemorrhoidal veins, in 
people who have been fubjecr. to difcharges from thence, are 
very often of Angular fervice. All the while there muft be 
kept up a gentle tranfpiration, either by copious draughts of 
warm and weak liquors, or by lightly accidulating medicines. 
jfienker's Confp. Med. p. 307, feq. 

PARAPHROSYNE, a word ufed by fome medical writers to 
exprefs a delirium, or an alienation of mind in fevers, or 
from whatever caufe. 

PARAPOTAMIA, in the materia medica of the antients, a 
word ufed at firft as an epithet of diftin&ion for a kind of (E, 
nanthe, from which the cenanthine ointment of the Greeks- 
was made ; but afterwards ufed fimply as the name of that 
plant. This kind of cenantbe was the rnoft fragrant of all the 
kinds, and was therefore ufed for the making the ointment 
preferably to the reft. 

Tbeophraftus makes a very great difference in the cenanthe of 
different places, obferving, that the Cyprian kind was fragrant, 
and fit for making this fweet ointment ; but that theGrecian had 
no fmeil at all : and thence it probably arofe, that the Greeks 
ufed afterwards the flowers of the wild vine for this purpofe 
and called them by the fame name. 

Pliny's account of this ointment is by no means to be depend- 
ed upon. The whole paflage where he names it, and the 
others of the like kind, is taken from the account of Apollo- 
dorus, in Athenaeus ; but it is fo carelefly tranflated by Pliny 
that the author's fenfe can fcarce any where be made out! 
Athen<£us-> 1. 15. 

PARAPROSDOC1A, n^^Sw, in rhetoric, the fame with 
paradox. See Paradox, Cycl. and Suppl 

PARARTHREMA, a word ufed by medical writers to exprefs 
a flight luxation. 

PARARYTHMOS, an epithet ufed by the antients to exprefs 
any kind of pulfe which did not feem fuitable to the aee and 
ftate of the perfon. 

PARASCEUE, (Cycl) in antiquity, a Greek word which fig- 
.nifies preparation. The Jews gave the name of parafceue to 
fnday, becaufe being not allowed on the Sabbath to prepare 
their food, they provided the day before. Exod. xvi i-i 
xxxv. 1. 3. Calmet. Diet. Bibl. J ' 

PARASCHIDES, a word ufed by chirurgical writers to exprefs 
the fplinters of figured bones, or the fragments of bones cor- 
roded by fharp humours. 

PARASEISMA, a fort of exercife prefcribed by the Greek phv 

p a £ a crum'7 CafCS ' h Was a seneral concuff 'on of the body. 

r-AKAMMVlLM, ru^ww, among the antients, a fign painted 
or carved on the prow of fhips, by which they were diftin- 
gmfhed from one another. This fign was commonly the 
ngure or pi&ure of fome animal, as the bull, Jion, fcf/. r 
of any other thing, as a mountain, tree, flower, &V. Pitifc 
in voc. and Potter Arcba:ol. Grasc. T. 2. p 1 28 

PARASIOPESIS, n«^ lw W«, in rhetoric. See the article Pa- 
RALEP3IS, Cycl. 

PARASIT1UM, among the antients, a granary or place where 
the (acred corn, defigneJ for religious purpofes, was preserved 
Fiti/t. Lex. Ant. in voc. See Parasite, Cycl. 
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PARASPHAGTS, a word ufed by fome anatomical writers to 
exprefs that part of die neck which is contiguous to the cla- 
vicles. 

PARASTREMMA, a name given by medical writers to a con- 
vulfive diftortion of the mouth, or of any part of the face, 

PARATHENAR-/»fl/w, a pretty long mufcle forming part of 
the outer edge of the fole of the foot. It is commonly called 
hypotbenar, but very improperly, according to the proper fig- 
nification of that word. It is fixed backward by a flefhy body 
to the outer part of the lower fide of the os calcis, from the 
fmall pofterior externa! tuberofity all the way to the anterior 
tuberofity. there it joins the metatarfius ; and at the bafis of 
the fifth metatarfal bone, feparates from it again, and forms a 
tendon which is inferted in the outfide of the firft phalanx of 
the little toe near its bafis, and near the infertion of the para- 
tbenar-miaor. IFinfew's Anatomy, p. 226. 

Parathenar-?wW, a flefhy mufcle fixed along the pofterior 
half of, the outer and lower fide of the fifth bone of the me- 
tatarfus ; it terminates under the head of that bone in a ten- 
don which is inferted in the lower part of the bafis of the 
firft phalanx of the little toe. 

The tendinous infertion of this mufcle is very clofely united 
to the cartilaginous ligament ; and the fame thing is to be 
obferved of the other mufcles, which go to the bafis of the 
firft and fecond phalanges of the toes. In aged perfons, fome 
part of thefe ligaments are often turned to bone, and there- 
by form thofe bony portions which many have taken for dif- 
tinct fefkmoi.de bones. IVinJlo-afs Anatomy, p. 226. 
This mufcle is more expreffively named by Albinus, t\\e flexor 
brevis d'giti minimi pedis. 

PARATI, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian fifh of the mul- 
let kind, much refembltng that fpecies called eurema, or tain- 
tra, in all refpecb but fize; and in the colour of its eyes, 
the iris of which, inftead of the filvery colour it has in the 
curcma, is of a fine yellow. Its flefh alfo when dreffed, is 
drier than that of the curetna. Pifo's Hift. of Braf. See the 
article Cur'ema. 

PARBUNCLE, in a fhip, the name of a rope almoft like a 
pair of flings ; it is feized both ends together, and then put 
double about any heavy thing that is to be hoifed in or out 
of the fhip ; having the hook of the runner hitched into it 
to hoife it up by. 

PARCELLING, in fhip-building, is caulking the feam of a 
fhip, then laying over it a narrow piece of canvas, and then 
pouring on it hot pitch and tar. See Paying. 

PARDALIS, in zoology, a name by which many authors call 
the bird more commonly known by the name of pluvialis, 
and called in Englifh the grey and green plover ; birds of the 
fize of the lapwing, and much cfteemed at table. Rays Or- 
nithology, p. 229. 

Pardalis is alfo ufed as the name for the leopard, called alfo 
pardus, panthera, and varia 9 by fome. It is difiinguifhed 
from the lion by its variegation of colour, and from the ty- 
ger by the difpofition of thofe colours ; which are in this crea- 
ture always in round fpots like eyes, as in the tyger they are 
in long ftreaks. The leopard is alfo lefs than the tyger. 

PARDUS, in zoology, a name ufed by many for the leopard ; 
the more accurate authors, however, ufe the word pardalis. 
See Pardal is and Leopard. 

Pardus, in conchyliology, a name given by authors to a kind 
of {hells, of the genus of the volutae. We have three kinds 
of this fhell : I. A voluta fpotted with black. 2. Another 
fpotted with yellow. And 3. A very elegant one fpotted with 
a redifh colour. They are called pardi, or leopard-falls, from 
their diftincl fpots refembhng thofe on the fkin of a leopard. 

PARE, in the manege. To pare a horfe's foot is to cut his 
nails ; i. e. the horn and fole of his foot ; which is done with 
a buttcris, in order to fhoe him. See Buttress, Cycl. 
In England, the fmith or farrier holds the horfe's foot between 
his knees ; in which pofture he pares the foot, fets on the 
fhoe, drives the nails, and rivets them, and this all alone 
without any affiftance from the groom. 

PARECBASIS, na^n&wK, in rhetoric, is ufed to fignify the 
exaggeration of a crime, and not a digreffion from the quef- 

. tion in hand, as fome have thought. Voff. Rhet. 1. 3, p. 
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PARECHESIS, n* f i^wi:, in rhetoric, the too frequent repe- 
tition of the fame fyllable, thus, peril e me malis malim modis. 
Fof Rhet. 1. 5. p. 331. 

PAREDRIA, a term ufed by Hippocrates to. exprefs an affocia- 
tion of two or more difeafes irt the fame patient, making what 
we call a complicated illnefs. 

PAREDRI, n«ptfy<*, among the Athenians. When the Archon, 
Bafileus, or Polemarcbus, by reafon of their youth happened 
not to be Co well fkilled in the laws and cuftoms of their 
country, as might have been wifhed, it was cuftomary for 
each of them to make choice of two perfons of age, gravi- 
ty, and reputation, to fit with them upon the bench, and di- 
rect them as there was occafion. And thefe affeffors, or pa - 
redri, wer..* obliged to undergo the fame probation in the fe- 
nate-houfe and public forum, with the other magiftrates j and 
Jike them too, to give an account how they had behaved 
themfelves in their refpeclive trufts, when their office was ex- 
pired. Potter, Archsol. T. I. p. 77- 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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PAREIRA-Wfl (Cycl.)— The Portuguefe name fignifies the 
wildv.ne, and is given to a root firft brought into Europe 
by Mr . Amelot, and celebrated by many at that time for Its 
extraordinary virtues. The plant which produces it is not 
™ ow "> J> ut 's generally fuppofed to be of the vine kind. 
Mr. Geoffrey examined into its virtues carefully, and alfo its 
Characters and diftinctions ; he found that there were properly 
two kinds of it : The one brown on the outfide, and yellowifh 
within. This is what was then molt frequent in ufe ; and 
the other white on the outfide, and of a paler yellow or le- 
mon colour within. This is faid to be of a flefh colour on 
the outiide where recent, and to turn white in drying ; both 
are of a fpungy or porous texture, yet confidcrahly hard and 
woody; of a bitter tafte, but with an admixture of a fweetifh 
flavour like that of liquorice ; and their ufual fize is from that 
of one's middle finger, to that of one's thumb. 
The Portuguefe were informed of the virtues of this root 
by the natives of the Brafils ; and on trial extolled it above 
all the medicines in ufe. Their accounts of its efficacy were 
too exaggerated to gain credit with the judicious part of the 
world ; but Mr. Geoffrey's experiments, which fet its virtues . 
in a much modeller light, yet fhew them to be very great ; 
and that the root deferves to be for ever continued in ufe in 
medicine, and rekoned among the moft valuable fimples. The 
I ortuguefe pretend, that it dutolves the ftone in the bladder ; 
but tho' this is not true, Mr. Geoffrey found that it was ad- 
mirable for breaking the common weaker fabulous concre- 
tions in the kidneys and ureters ; and that the taking it was 
always attended with the voiding of large quantities of gra- 
vel. He gave it alfo with great fuccefs" to perfons afflicted 
with ulcers in the kidneys and bladder, and whofe urine was 
purulent, and at many times totally fupprefl'ed : thefe fup- 
preffions of urine were always cured by it, and their urine 
became lefs thick and purulent; many alfo were perfectly 
cured of thefe complaints by a courfe of it, with the addition 
of balfam of capivi toward the end of the courfe. 
This property of the fareha-brava, of diflblving thick hu- 
mors, gave Mr. Geoffroy an opinion of trying it in humor- 
ous afthmas ; and thefe obftinate cafes often were greatly 
abated, and fometimes perfectly cured by it. The ufual way 
of taking it, is in decoction, fweetening it in the manner of 
tea. Mem. Acad. Par. 1 7 10. 

PAREMBOLE, n^sp.&xj-, in rhetoric, a figure wherein fome- 
thing relating to the fubject is inferted in the middle of a pe- 
riod. All the difference between the parcmbole and parenibe- 
fit, according to Voflius, is, that the former relates to the 
fubject in hand, whereas the latter is foreign to it. An example 
of each we have in Virgil, and firft of the parembole. 

JEneas (neque cn'im pcitrius confiftere mentem 
Puffus amor) rapidum ad mvei pramillit Acbatem. 

The following is an inftance of the parentbefs : 

ipfique fum jam mortefub crgm 

(Di meUo'a piis, errs.- cmque bojlibm ilium) 
DlfciJJbs n:tdis lamabant dentibus artust 
Vojf Rhet. 1. ?. p. 334. See Parenthesis, Cycl. 

PARENCEPHALIS, a name given by fome authors to the ce- 
rebellum. 

PARIlNTHESIS, napewi;, in rhetoric, is frequently confound- 
ed with parembde. See the articles Parembole, SuppL and 
Parenthesis, Cycl. 

PARERGON, in painting, an appendix, or piece added to 
the main defign by way of ornament. Hof?n. Lex. in voc. 

PARER, in the manege, a term formerly ufed as a command 
to flop, but now exploded ; all the riding-mafters, when they 
have a mind the fcholar mould ftop the horfe, calling out 
hola. Guillct, in voc. See Stop. 

PARETONiUM, in natural hiftory, the name of an earth 
antiently found on the fhores of Egypt, Cyrene, and the 
ifland of Crete ; and ufed by the antients in painting 
It had its name either from a part of Egypt near which it was 
gathered, or from the name of a town in that kingdom 
where it was ufualiy fold. Vitruvius is of the firft opinion, 
and Volaternus of the other. 

There have been fome differences among the earlier writers 
about the nature and origin of this fubftance ; and much con- 
fufion and miilake among the moderns. Pliny imagined it 
formed of the froth of the fea coalefced into a folid mafs, 
with the addition of fome mud : Aldrovand thought it formed 
of the difunited particles of what he calls the fatter ftones, 
fuch as lime-ftones, and the like, wafhed from them by the 
motion of the water, and afterwards got together in that 
form. And Dalefchamp efteemed it a chalk, produced about 
the fhores, which he adds was very white, fat, and glutinous, 
and could not be taken up without a mixture of fome of the 
mud along with it. It is very clear, however, according to 
this very account, that the fubftance could be no chalk : vif- 
cidity and fatnefs, are qualities that cannot belong to an 
earth of that clafs ; neither are we to imagine, that it was 
ever dug up from the flat parts of the fhores ; fince if there 
was a ftratum of it there, tho' ever fo thin, it might certain- 
ly have been taken up pure. 
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Such were, however, the opinions of authors about this tab- 
ifance. Of late we have been taught to think it loft; but it 
is ftill common on the fhores of moll: of the iflands of the 
Archipelago, tho' not obferved or regarded ; and is truly a 
very heavy and tough clay of a fine white colour, found in maffes 
of different fizes, generally as foft as the fofter clays within 
the ftrata ; and by rolling about on the beech in this ftate, it 
gathers up the fand, fmall (hells, and other foulnefTes we al- 
ways find about it. It is moft probable, that there are ftrata 
of it fine and pure in the cliffs there, and that the fea wafhes 
off maffes of them in ftorrns and high tides, which are what 
we find. Hill's Hift. of Foil", p. 17. 

PARGET, in natural hiftory, a name given to the feveral kinds 
of gypfum or platfter-ftone, which when (lightly calcined, 
make what is called plai/ier of Paris, ufed in cafting ftatues, 
in ftuccoing floors and cielings,'and many other like occa- 
fions. 

The word parget, tho' generally underftood of all the gyp- 
fums, is, however, by the workmen principally applied to 
the two fpecies which make up the flrft genus of that clafs, 
called by Dr. Hill the pholides. Thefe are the Montmartre 
kind, and that of Derbyfhire. See Pholis. 
The firft of thefe, or parget of Montmartre, is dug in the 
place from whence it has its name, and is very pure; of a 
confiderably bright and gloffy appearance : when frefh broken, 
of a clofe, firm, and compact texture, and fomewhat foft 
and fmooth to the touch. It is found in maffes of different 
fizes, from four inches to as many feet in diameter; and of 
no determinate fhape or figure, but ufually fomewhat flatted. 
It is ufually of a pure and fine white, tho' fometimes a little 
brown ifli; and in both cafes fo exactly refembles in ftru£ture 
and appearance, a lump either of coarfer or finer loaf fugar, 
as not to be eafily diftinguifhed from it at fight. When 
broken, it looks confiderably bright, and is feen to be com- 
pofed of fmall flat particles laid together with no order or re- 
gularity. It will not give fire with fteel, nor ferment with 
aqua fortis ; but very freely calcines to a fine white powder, 
the ufes of which are well 'known. We have none of this 
kind in England. Hill's Hift. of Foff p. 112. 
The Derbyfhire parget of this genus, (for there are many of 
the others dug in the fame county, which are much lefs va- 
luable) the pholis of that country, as it ought diftinclly to 
be called, which is what our workmen diftinguifh by the 
name of Derby/hire parget, of all the gypfums comes the 
neareft the nature of the French. This is diftinguifhed from 
all the other Englifh gypfums by its fuperior hardnefs, its 
brightnefs, and the breadth of its conftituent particles. It 
is of an extremely irregular, rough, coarfe, and unequal tex- 
ture, and is not at all foft to the touch. It is very beautiful- 
ly variegated in colour with a fine bright white, and a dufky 
pale red. The white is ufually the ground, and the red is 
difpofed in form of clouds, fpots, or veins in it. It is found 
In broad flat maffes of uneven and rugged furfaces ; fome of 
thefe are four or five feet in breadth, and two or three in 
thicknefs. 

Thefe are of a dufky furface, but very bright and fhining 
when broken, and its conft ruction is very irregular; fome parts 
of it, where the broad faces of its flakes are feen, appearing 
of a foliaceous ftiuclure, and others, where their egdes come 
in view, of aftriated one. Its conftituent particles are fcaly, 
but longer and narrower than thofe of the French kind. It 
is much heavier than the French kind, and will neither give 
fire with fteel, nor ferment with acids ; and calcines a little 
more flowly than the other to a white plaifter. This is dug 
in vaft quantities in Derbyfhire, in Yorkfhirc, and fome 
other parts of England. Hill's Hift. of Foff p. 113. 

PARHELIUM (Cycl.) — The frequent appearances of parhelia 
in cold climates, feem to confirm Defcartes's hypothefis, of 
their proceeding from icy particles fufpended in the air. See 
Phil. Tranf. N y 465. Sea. 2. 

PARHOMOLOGY, n*j»f*o7ujyi«, in rhetoric, a figure where- 
in part is yielded to the opponent, and the reft denied : thus, 
Sume hoc ah judicibus noftra voluntate : neminem illi propwem cog- 
natum, qitam te, fuijfe, concedtmus : officio tua nmnulla in ilium 
eztitijfe, Jl'ipendia vss unci fcijfe aUquamdiu, nemo negat fed quid 
contra tejlamentum diets, in quofcriptus hicejl. Voff. Rhet. I. 5. 
p. 389. See Concession, Cycl. 

PARIETALIA offa. Thefe are fituated on the fuperior, late- 
ral, and a little on the pofterior parts of the fkull. They 
are of a larger extent than any other bone of the fkull ; and 
their figure is nearly that of an irregular convex fquare. 
They have each an external and convex fide, and an inter- 
nal and concave one, four edges, one fuperior or fagittal, 
one inferior or temporal, one anterior or frontal, and one 
pofterior or occipital. The fuperior edge is the longeft ; the 
inferior the fhorteft ; in this laft there is a very large fquam- 
mofe flope, which may be properly named the temporal Hope ; 
the upper and pofterior edges are indented thro' t'heir whole 
length ; the anterior edge is indented alio, except at its lower 
part; and all the lower edge is fquammous, except a fmall 
portion next the os occipitis. It has four angles, the ante- 
rior and upper, the anterior and lower ; the pofterior and 
upper, and the pofterior and lower : the anterior and lower 
angle ends in a fquammous production, which from it fitua- 



tion may be called the temporal angle, or apophyfis. On the 
outfide above the temporal flope, is feen the moft confider- 
able portion of the femi-circular plane of the temporal mufcle ; 
near the upper edge toward the pofterior angle, is a fmall hole 
called the parietal hole, which is fometimes found only in one 
of the bones, fometimes in the fagittal future, and in fome 
fubjeiSts is intirely wanting. In fome this hole alfo goes only 
to the diploe, in others it perforates both tables. 
Thefe bones are the weakeft of all the eight that compofe the 
fkull. The diploe is found between the tables thro' the whole 
length of the fagittal and occipital edges, and- thro' the upper 
half of the coronal future. Thefe bones contain a lar^e 
portion of the brain, form part of the temples, and ferve for 
the infertion of the temporal mufcles. Winflotvs Anatomy, 
p. 24.. 

PARIETARIA, pcltitory of the wall, in botany, the name of 
a genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The 
flower is of the apetalous kind, and confifts ufually of only 
four ftamina, which arife out of a cup divided into four feg- 
ments. This is fometimes of the be!l-fhape, fometimes of 
the funnel-fhape, and fometimes rotated. The piftil finally 
becomes an oblong feed, which is contained in the cup of 
the flower. 

The fpecies of parietaria, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe: 1. The common parietaria, or pellitory of the wall. 
2. The Bafil-leaved parietaria, 3. The leaft annual Portu- 
gal parietaria. Tourn. Lift. p. 509. 

This is a plant of a long time famous in medicine. It is 
cooling ana abftergent. It is prefcribed in ftranguries, and 
in cafes of gravel or fmall ftones in the kidneys ; and is an 
ingredient in many of the fhop-compofitions, intended for 
thofe purpofes. It is fometimes made an ingredient in de- 
coitions for clyfters, to be given in nephretic cafes, and ex- 
ternally is much recommended in the eryfipelas, and for the 
foftening of hard tumors. 

PARISTHIMA, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs the 
tonfils. See Tonsils. 

PARIUM marmor, in the natural hiftory of the antients, the 
white marble ufed then, and to this day, for carving ftatues, 
&V. and called by us at this timejlatuary marble. 
Too many of the later writers have confounded all the white 
marbles under the name of the par'tan ; and among the work- 
men, this and all the othes white marbles have the common 
name of alabajiers ; fo that it is in general forgotten among 
them, that there is fuch a thing as alabafter different from 
marble ; which, however, is truly the cafe. Almoft .all the 
world alfo have confounded the Carrara marble with this, 
tho' the^ are really very different ; the Carrara kind being of 
a finer flrudture and clearer white than the Parian, but lefs 
bright and fplendid, harder to cut, and not capable of fo 
glittering a polifh. 

The true Parian marble has ufually fomewhat of a faint blue- 
ifh tinge among the white, and often has blue veins in dif- 
ferent parts of it. It is fuppofed by fome to have had its 
name from the ifland Paros, one of the cyclades in the ./Egean 
fea, where it was firft found ; but others will have it to have 
been fo called from Agoracritus Parius, a famous ftatuary, who 
ennobled it by cutting a ftatue of a Venus in it. Hill's Hift. 
of Foff p. 4.62. 

PARK (Cycl.) — A park ought to have three forts of ground in 
it: 1. Mountainous and barren. 2. Hilly and yet fertile. 
And 3. Plains that are fufhciently fruitful. The mountain- 
ous part fhould be well covered with high woods over at leaft 
a third part of it. The downs and hilly part Ihould have one 
third part coppices and low woods ; and the plains fhould be 
at leaft one third part pafture ground, with fome arable or 
corn land. There fhould be a river contrived to run thro' 
fome part of it, and a fpring or brook to go through a great 
part, and at length fall into the river. 

Thefe are the natural advantages to be wifhed in spark; but 
when they are wanting, they are to be fupplied as far as may 
be by art, as by ponds to preferve rain water, to fupply the 
place of rivers and fprings and proper plantations, and ex- 
pofures for the reft ; only the perfon who is to make a park 
fhould know what the natural advantages are, that he may- 
take in as many of them as he can. When ponds are to 
be made to fupply the place of natural brooks and rivers, 
they fhould be made large enough ; the extraordinary expence 
in this will be eafily repaid, by breeding fifh in them, and 
fowl may alfo bf kept in plenty on them. The park fhould 
alfo be well ftored with trees ; oaks fhould not be wanting 
in it ; but beech and chefnut are the quickeft of growth, and 
are eafy to be had : thefe, therefore, fhould be planted in 
considerable numbers. Apple-trees and plum-trees alfo fhould 
be planted, as generally thriving very well, and affording 
good food to the deer, &c. 

The beft inclofure for a park is a brick or ftone wall; but 
as the expence of this is very great, it may be done by pal- 
ing ; the pales muff, in this cafe, be of found heart of oak ; 
and fo clofe planted, that no animal of prey can make its 
way in between them ; and for a farther defence, a good- 
quick fet hedge is very proper, and fhould be kept in good 
order. Some part of the mountain and hisrh wood, mav 
conveniently be made a heronry, and fame part of the 
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middle may be a warren for hares and rabbits. Colts and 
horfes may be bred at large in the park, and in the fummer 
feafon it will be proper to have cows in the pafture ground 
on the plains. 

There mould be at Ieaft five or fix enclofures in the park, 
that the deer may be {hut out or let in as occafion requires. 
In the coldeft feafons they fhould always be kept altogether in 
the hio-h woods,, where they have good fhelter, and are to be 
fed conftantly with provender by the keepers. In the fummer 
fuch a number as are intended to be ufed may alfo be kept on 
the belt ©round, that they may thrive quicker than thofe in- 
tended only for flore. Some artificial holes and caverns 
fhould alfo be made for the deer to retire into in the hot wea- 
ther, as well as in the cold. 
F Am.K-.fote, in our old writers, fignifics to be quit of inclofing a 

park or any part thereof. 4. InLt- 308. Blount. 
PARKINSONIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, fo 
called in honour of the Englifh botanift, Parkin fon. The 
characters are thefe : the perianthum is deciduous, and is 
formed of one leaf divided into five fegments at the edge. 
The flower is compofed of five petals, nearly equal in fize, 
and larger than the fegments of the cup. They are difpofed 
in a circular form, and the four uppermoft are oval, the under 
one kid ncv-fh aped. The ftamina are two filaments, fome- 
what crooked ; the anthense are oblong; the germen of the 
piftil is oblong, {lender, and fomewhat bent ; there is fcarce 
any ftyle ; the ftigma is oblate and aflurgent. The fruit is 
an extremely long pod, of a cylindric figure, and fwelling out 
in the places where the feeds are, fo that it looks like a neck- 
lace. The pod terminates in a point, and contains as many 
round feeds as there are protuberances on it. Linnai Gen. PI. 
p. 1791 Plum. Gen. 3. 
PARLIAMENT (Cyc/.) — From the inquiries and rcafon'mgs of 
our antiquarians, it feems there has always been fomething of 
the nature of a parliamentary aflembly, as antient as any thing we 
know of our conftitution. This aflembly was fometimes called 
magnates regni, omnes regni whiles, proceres et Jideles regni, dif- 
cretio totius regni, generale concilium regni. Spelm. Glofl*. voc. 
Parliament. Prynn's Rights of Commons, 99. 
But tho' this in general feems fettled, yet many have been the 
difputes of antiquaries, with refpect to the power and autho- 
rity of thefe affemblies; as alfo about the perfons who com- 
pofed them. The firft formation of the houfe of commons 
has been particularly the fubject of warm debates. 
Cambden, in his Britannia a , dates the original of the houfe 
of commons, as now elected, from the 39th of Henry III. 
and Ctys he has it exfatis aniiquo fcriptore, but does not name 
his author. Pryn, in his plea for the lords, follows him b ; 
and fo do Dugdale, Heylin, Brady, Filmer, and others. 
Among other reafons this is one, that the firlt writ of fum- 
mons of any knights, citizens and burgefles, now extant, is 
no antienter than the 49th of Henry III. and it feems the 
moft probable, and moft commonly received opinion, that 
the houfe of commons was eftablifhed during the reign of 
Henry Hi. after he had vanquifhed the barons. Before that it 
is fcarce credible they would have fufrered any power in oppo- 
fition to their own. Thus much is certain, that in the reign 
of Edward I. we find a houfe of lords, and alfo a houfe of 
commons, confuting of knights, citizens, and burgefles. 
[ a Cambd. p. 1 3. b Pryn. 1. c. p. 182.] 
Sir f'dward Co'ce, in his fourth inftitute % fays, that the lords 
and commons at firft fate together. Whether they did or did 
not, does not well appear, nor does Selden b * determine the 
point. [ a p. 2. b Tit. of Hon. 704.] 

The parliament commences by the king's writ or fummons : 
antiently fome of the peers only were fummoned, as it might 
have often proved inconvenient to fummon them all, if it 
be true that they were once about 3000 in number », When 
a parliamentary peerage was eftablifhed, all were fummoned : 
hence my lord Coke fays b , that every lord, fpiritual and tem- 
poral, of full age, ought to have a writ of fummons ex debito 
jujlitia. [ a Vid. Spelm. Glofl*. 67. Seld, Tit. of Hon. 692. 
b 4 In ft. I. For the form of fuch fummons, fee Cotton's Re- 
cords, 3, 4.] 

Antiently the tenure firft created the honour, and fu;h as 
held per baroniam were fummoned to do fuk and fervice in 
parliament; and as fuch a fummons was an evidence of the 
tenure, fo it has been (nice fettled, that the fummons and fit- 
ting in parliament makes the baron. But in all degrees of 
quality above a baron, a fummons is not fufficient; becaufe 
there are other ceremonies requifite, which muft be perform- 
ed, unlefs difpenfed with by letters patent; and thefe being 
matters of record muft be produced a . [ a Seld. Tit. of Hon. 
495, $30. Show. P- C. 5. Spelm. Glofs. 142.] 
The firft fummons of a peer to parliament differs from an or- 
dinary fummons, becaufe in the firft fummons he is called 
up by bis proper chriftian and funiarnes, not having the name 
and title of dignity in him till he has fat; but after that, the 
name of dignity becomes part of his name : but the writ of 
creation, in all other things, is the fame with the ordinary 
writ that calls him. Co. Litt. 16. 

The writ of fummons ifliies out of chancery, and recites, that 
the. king de shifamento concilii, refolving to have a parliament, 



defires quod tuterftt'ti cum, Sec. £ach lord of parliament is B 
have a diftmcT: fummons, and each fummons is to iflue at leaft 
forty days before the parliament begins. Vid. 7 and 8 of 
mil, and Mar. c. 25. 

Of the manner of iummoning the judges, barons of the ex- 
chequer, king's council, and civilians, mafters in chancery, 
who have no voices, and how the writs differ from that to a 
lord of parliament, Vide Reg. 261. F. N. B. 229. 4 Inft. 4; 
Alfo a writ of fumrrions muft be directed to every fheriff of 
every county in England and Wales, for the choice and elec- 
tion of knights, citizens, and burgeifes, within each of their 
refpective counties *. [* 4 Inft. 6. 10. Co. Litt. 109. Vid. 
7 and 8 Will, and Mar. c. 25-] 

So a writ of fummons muft iflue out to the lord warden of the 
cinqueports, for the eleftions of the barons for the fame ; 
who in law are burgefles. 4 Inft. 6. 

The fubftance of thofe writs ought to continue in their origi- 
nal eflence, without any alteration or addition, urjefs it be- 
by act of parlia?nent. 4 Inft. 10. 

At the return of the writ, the parliament cannot begin but by 
the royal prefence of the king, either in perfon or by repre- 
fentation : by reprefentation two ways ; cither by a guardian 
of England by letters patent under t'je great feal, when the 
king is out of the realm, or by commiflion under the great 
feal of England to certain lords of parliament, reprefenting the 
perfon of the king, he being within the realm, in refpect of 
fome infirmity. 4 Inft. 6. 

Every lord fpiritual and temporal, and every knight, citizen, 
and burgefs, fhall, upon fummons, come to the parliament, 
except he can reafonably and honeftly excufe himfelf ; or he 
mail he amerced. That is, reflectively, a lord by the lords, 
nd one of the commons by the commons. 4 Inft. 43, 
a 4. 

If any member of the houfe of commons votes, or fits there 
during any debate, after the fpeaker is chofen, without having 
firft taken the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy, £?V. between 
the hours of nine and four, in full houfe, he fhall be adjudged 
a popifh recufant convict, be incapable of any office, and fhall 
forfeit 500 1. Stat. 30. Car. II. c. I. But fee 1 Will, and 
Mar. by which the form of the oath is altered ; and 1 3 
and 14. Will. III. which enjoins the abjuration oath, with like 
penalties, which is altered in its form by 4 Ann. c. 5. 
The rights and qualifications of elections depend for the moft 
part on feveral acts of parliament. But it is to be obferved, 
that the rights and qualifications of voters in cities, towns, 
and boroughs, depend on their charters, and fuch cuftoms as 
have prevailed in them time immemorial. Hobari. 120, 
126, 141, 

The 2 Geo. II. c. 24, was made for the better afcertaining 
in general the right of voting, and for the greater fecurity of 
returning officers. 

Antiently the manner of proceeding in bills was very different 
from what it is at this day : formerly the bill was in the na- 
ture of a petition, and thefe petitions were entered upon the 
lords rolls ; upon thefe rolls the royal aflent was likewife en- 
tered ; and upon this, as a ground work, the judges ufed, at 
the end of the parliament, to draw up the act into the form of 
theftatute, which was afterwards entered upon therolis called 
the Jlatute rolls : this was different from thofe called the lords 
rolls, or the rolls of parliament. Upon thefe Jlatute rolls, nei- 
ther the bill, nor the petition from the commons, nor the 
anfwer of the lords, nor the royal aflent, was entered; but 
only the ftatute, as it was drawn up and penned by the judges. 
This was the method till about Henry Vth's time; but then 
it was defired, that the acts of parliament might be drawn up 
and penned by the judges before the end of the parliament ; by 
reafon of a complaint then made, that the ftatutes were not 
equally and fairly drawn up and worded. After the parliament 
was diflblved or prorogued in Henry Vlth's time, the former 
method was altered ; and then bills continentes fsrmam aclus 
parliament!, were firft brought into the houfe. Thefe bills, 
before they were brought into the houfe, were ready drawn in 
form of an act of parliament, and not in the form of a peti- 
tion, as before : upon which bills it was written by the com- 
mons, foit baile al fe'tgneurs; and by the lords, fait baile al 
roy ; and by the king, le roy le voit. The bill thus endorfed, 
was to remain with the clerk of the parliament, and he was 
to enter the'bill thus drawn at firft in the form of an act of 
parliament, or ftatute, upon the Jlatute rolls, without enter- 
ing the anfwer of the king, lords, or commons ; and then he 
ilTucd writs to the fheriffs, with tranferipts of thefe Jlatute rolls, 
to proclaim the ftatute. 

To the pafling of a bill the aflent of the knights, citizens, and 
burgefles muft be in perfon; but the lords may give their 
votes by proxy : and the reafon hereof is, that the barons 
did always fit in parliament in their own right, as part of the 
pares curtis of the king; and therefore, as they were allowed 
to ferve by proxy in the wars, fo they had leave to make their 
proxies in parliament; hut the commons coming only as re- 
prefenting the barones minores, and the focage tenants in the 
county, and the citizens and burgefles as reprefenting the men 
of their cities and boroughs, they could not conflitute proxies, 
becaufe they themfclves were but proxies and reprefentatives 
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of others, and therefore could not conftitute a proxy in their 
place ; according to that maxim of law, delegata pctejlas non 
poteft delegari. 4 Inft. 1 2. 

Both houfes muft: be prorogued together, and diffolved toge- 
ther ; for one cannot fubfift without the other ". [ a Sir Ro- 
bert Atkin's argument.] 

PARNASSIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe : 1. The flower is of the rofa- 
ceous kind, being compofed of fcveral petals, fome large and 
others fmaller, fimbriated and arranged in a circular form. 
The piftil arifes from the cup, and finally becomes a mem- 
branaceous fruit of an oval fignre, unicapfular, and containing 
fmall feeds affixed to a four-foid placenta. There is only one 
known fpecies of this plant. See Tab. I. of Botany, Clafs 6. 
and Tourn. Inft. p. 246. 

PARNOPS, in natural hiftory, the name of a fpecies of wafp, 
found very frequently in vineyards, and among the wine- 
preffes, efpecially in hot countries. It is diftinguifhed from 
all the other wafps by the roundnefs of its body, which is not 
(lender or flatted in the common way, but round and tumid. 

PAROCHETEUSIS, a term ufed by Hippocrates to exprefs a 
derivation of the humors from one part, in order to the eva- 
cuating them by another not far diftant. This is often a very 
happy turn for the cure of a difeafe. 

PAROCHUS, among the Romans, one who provided mules, 
tents, and carriages, with all other neceflaries, for the provin- 
cial magistrates in their journies, as alfo for ambaflkdors. For 
in the early times of the republic, they had their charges borne 
by the public, that the allies or provincials might not be bur- 
thened. Pltifc. in voc. 

PARONYCHIA, whit/owgrafs, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe: the flower has 
no petals, but is compofed of numerous ftamina, arifing from 
a cup formed into the fhapc of a bafm and divided into five 
fegments. The piftil finally becomes an orbicular feed, which 
is contained in a fort of pentangular capfule, which was once 
the cup f-f the flower. 

The fpecies of paronych'-a, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The Spanifh paronychia, called by fome the white 
anthyllis, and white fmall kndt-grafs. 2. The upright Nar- 
bonne paronychia. 3. The broad-leaved prqeumbent parony- 
chia. 4. The chickweed-leaved procumbent Spanifh parony- 
chia, with lefs compact heads. 5. The fhrubby myrrh leaved 
Spanifh paronychia. 6. The knotgrafs- leaved Portugal paro- 
nychia, with echinated heads. Tourn. Inft. p. 507. 

PARRELS, in a {hip, are frames made of trucks, ribs, and 
ropes, which having both their ends faftened to the yards, 
are fo contrived as to go round about the mafts, that the yards 
by their means may go up and down upon the mafts. Thefe 
alfo, with the breaft ropes, faften the yards to the m.afts. 

PARROT, the Englifh name exprefling in general the whole 
pfittacus kind, but appropriated by ufe to that clafs only of 
them, which is of a middU fize between the macaw and paro- 
quette. 

The common green parrot is of this kind, and befides that, 
there are eleven other known fpecies : 1. The white crefted 
parrot. 2. The fpotted beaked kind. 3. The black beaked 
kind. 4. The white headed one. 5. The changeable, or 
red and blue parrot. 6. The blue-grey one, common in our 
cages. 7. The red and white one. 8. The Ajuracura, or 
blue and green parrot of the Brafils; of which there are two 
fubordinate fpecies befide the common one, the one with a 
fea-green, and the other with an admixture of black about 
the head. 9. The paragua, a black parrot with a red belly 
10. Thetarabe, a green one with a red head. And 11. The 
ajuracatinga, a parrot of considerable fize, all over of a beauti- 
ful green, except that the beak is white and the legs grey ; 
and of this there is a fmaller fpecies, no way different except 
in fize. The four Lift are Brafilian birds, the reft are natives 
of both the Eaft and Weft Indians; but many of them have 
never been (ten amongft us. Ray's onrithology, p. 74, 
75. 76. 

PARSLEY, apium, in botany, fcfV, See Apjum. 

PARSNEP, pajiinacha, in botany, fee Pastinacha. 

The parfnep is to be propagated by fowing the feeds in February 
or March, in a rich mellow foil, which muff: be deep du^ 
that the roots may be able to run deep without hindrance. 
It is a common practice to fow carrots at the fame time, upon 
the fame ground with the parfneps ; and if the carrots are de- 
figned to be drawn young, there is no harm In it. The parfneps 
when they are grown up a little, muff: be thinned to a foot 
diftance, and carefully kept clear of weeds. They are fineft 
tafted juft at the fcafon when the leaves are decayed ; and fuch 
as are defirous to eat them in fpring, fhould have them taken 
up in autumn, and preferved in fand. When the feeds are to 
be fayed, fome very ftrong and fine plants fhould be left for 
it at four feet diftance, and towards the end of Auguft, or in 
the beginning of September, the feeds will be ripe : they muft 
then be carefully gathered, and dried on a coarfe cloth. 7'hey 
fhould always be fown the fpring following, for they do not 
keep well. Miller's Gard Diet. 

The common wild parfnep is frequent by road-fides and in dry 
paftures ; it flowers in autumn and ripens its feed foon after. 



The feeds deferve to be brought into ufe in medicine much 
more than they are atprefent. They are warm and carmina- 
tive, tho' not fo violently hot as the caraway feeds and others 
which we commonly ufe on thefe occafions. They difpel fla- 
tufes, and are in great efteem among the country people for 
curing the colic. They alfo are diuretic and aperient, and 
gently promote the menfes. 

PART (Cyd.) — Part, in the manege, in French partir, is 
ufed to fignify the motion and action of a horfe when put on 
at full fpeed. From the horfe's parting to his flop there is 
commonly two hundred paces of ground. To make your 
Horfe fart with a good grace, you muft put your bridle three 
fingers lower, and prefs gently with your heels, or only with 
the calves of your legs. See Echaper. 

To Part again. See Repart. 

Part owners, thofe that are concerned in fhip matters, and who 
have joint fhares therein. 

PARTERRE, [Cycl. ) in gardening, a level divifion of ground, 
which for the molt part faces the fouth, or beft front of a 
houfe, and is generally furnifhed with ever greens, flowers, 
C3V. There are two kinds of thefe, the plain ones and the 
parterres of embroidery. 

Plain parterres are moft valuable in England, becaufe of the 
firmnefs of the Englifh grafs turf, which is fuperior to that of 
any other part of the world'; and the parterres of embroidery 
are cut into fliell and fcroll work, with alleys between them. 
An oblong, or long fquare, is accounted the moft proper fi- 
gure for a parterre; and a parterre fhould, indeed, be always 
twice as long as it is broad, becaufe, according to the known 
laws of perfpective, a long fquare always finks to a fquare; 
and an exact fquare always appears lefs than it really is. As 
to the breadth of a parterre, it is to be proportionable to the 
front of the houfe ; but lefs than a hundred feet in breadth 
is too little. 

There fhould be on each fide the parterre a terras walk raifed 
for a view, and the flat of the parterre between t' e terrafes 
fhould never be more than three hundred feet, at the utmoflr, 
in breadth; and about a hundred and forty feet in width, 
with twice and a half that in length, is efteemed a very o- od 
fize and proportion. Miller's Gard. Diet. 

PARTHENIUM, in botany, the name given by Linnaeus to 
a large genus of plants, comprehending, befide the parthema 
commonly fo called, the partheniaftrum of Niftble and Dille- 
nius, and the hyfterophorus and tarchonanthus of the fame 
author, and of Vaillant. The characters of the genus are 
thefe: the common cup is very fimple, being five leaved and 
expanded ; the leaves of it are roundifh, plane and equal ; the 
corolla is compound and convex ; the corollulx or femiflof- 
cules are very numerous ; and the hermaphrodite ones are 
placed in the center. The female ones are only five in num- 
ber; they are placed in the verge or radius, and fcarce ex- 
ceed the others in length. The hermaphrodite flowers are 
monopetalous, tubulofe, and erect; the rim divided into five 
fegments, and of the length of the cup. The female ones are 
monopetalous and tubulofe, but they are flatted at the end, ob- 
tufe, and roundifh, and of the fame length with the herma- 
phrodite ones. In the hermaphrodite flowers there are five 
capillary filaments ferving as ftamina ; thefe are of the length 
of the flower, and the antbera? are thick and almoft loofe. 
In the hermaphrodite flowers the piftil has a germen placed 
under the cup, and fo fmall as to be fcarce vifible ; the ftyle 
is very flender, and fhorter than the ftamina, and it has no 
ftigma. In the female flowers the germen of the piftil is tur- 
binated and cordated at the end, and is naked and of a com- 
preffed figure ; the ftyle is capillary and of the flower's 
length ; there are on this two capillary ftigmata of the fame 
kind, and opening at their tops. There is no other fruit but 
the cup, which remains upon the plant unaltered. The feed 
in the hemaphrodite flowers is abortive, and in the female 
remains in the cup and isfingle, of a turbinated form, cordat- 
ed at the extremity, and comprefled. The flowers are fo 
difpofed in the head, that every female has two hermaphro- 
dite ones at its back. Linnai Gen. PI. p. 455. Ni/fble, A. G. 
171 1. Dillen. Gen. 13. Hort. Elth. 22. Vaillant, A. G. 
1720. p. 1719. 

Some of the Greek writers have called the parthenium by the 
name of the fweet marjoram, amaracus \ and this has often 
occasioned great doubts, as to which of the two plants was 
meant. Diofcorides fays, that the parthenium was bv fome 
called Leucanthemum; and by others, amaracus. Pliny fays, 
that fome called it tamnacw ; but this is evidently only a falfc 
print, for he has trrnflated the before mentioned words of 
Diofcorides in the very order in which they ftand in that au- 
thor, and the word tamnacus fhould be amaracus. But this is 
not the only perplexity Pliny has occafioned about this plant: 
he has tranflated the account of it in a Greek author, which 
plainly fhews, that the plant was the fame that we now call 
by the name parthenium. Pliny has miftaken his original 
when he fays, that it has a white flower, fwelling like an 
apple; whereas the original fays, that the exterioi border of 
the flower was white, and the central part a difcus yellow 
The antients had another parthenium, which they diftinguifhed 
by the name murak. This is our parietaria. 
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PARTISAN, in the military ait, the commander of a partifan 
party. 

Partisan-/^?-/;', a fmall body of infantry given to a partifan, 
to make an incurfion upon the enemy, to lurk about their 
camp, to difturb their foragers, and to intercept their con- 
voys. 

PARTITION (Cy.J-PARTiTioN^nhufbandry.The^rr/r/aw 
in land fown with wheat by the drill, for the horfe-hoing huf- 
bariHry, aredifferent according as the wheat is fownj in double, 
treble, or quadruple rows. The double row has but one^r- 
tition, and this is heft to be ufed in cafes where the land is fuf- 
pecled to be full of the feed of weeds, which muft be taken 
out with the hand hoe. This partition fbould be twelve or 
fourteen inches wide. Whole fields drilled in thefc rows may 
be hand-hoed at the expence of four fhillings an acre; and 
when there is but one foot in fix, the price of that work 
ouo-ht to be proportionable. 

The common width of the two partitions, when the wheat is 
fown in treble rows, is fix or eight inches. Care is to be ta- 
ken in this particular; for, if they are planted clofcr, they 
will ftarve one another before the intervals are hoed to *ive 
them a frefh fupply of nourifhment ; and if they are planted 
too far afunder, the two outer rows will thrive well, but the 
middle row will be ftarved, and look worfe and weaker, be- 
caufe of its being at fo great a diftance from the hoed intervals. 
In quadruple rows the partitions are belt to be feven inches 
wide each : at this dittance the plants will thrive fuflicientlv, 
and if they are fet nearer, the whole will be worfe; and if 
farther off, the two outer rows will thrive, but the two inner 
ones will be ftarved, by reafon of their diflance from the 
plowed intervals. 

Partition, partiho, in rhetoric, the fame with divifion. 
See the article Division. 

Partitione fadenda, in law, a writ which lies for thofe 
who hold lands or tenements pro indivifo, and would fever to 
everyone his part, againftthem that refufe to join in partition, 
as copartners, fcfr. F. N. B. 61, 31 H. 8. c. 1. Cow'eL 

PART1TURA, in the Italian mufic, the fame as partition. See 
Partition, Cyd. 

PARTNER (Cyd J— Partners, in afhip, are ftrong pieces cf 
timber bolted to the beams incircling the mails, to keep them 
fteady in their fleps, and alfo keep them from rolling, that is, 
falling over the ih'ip's fides. There are alfo of thefe partners 

- at the fecond deck, to the fame end; only the miflen-maft 
hath but one pair of partners, in which that maft is wedged 
fo firm that it cannot move. Some fhips do not fail well un- 
lefs their malts are loofe, and have leave to play in the pa> tners; 
but in a ftorm this is dangerous, left the partners ihould be 
wronged, (as they fay) i. e. forced out of their places; for 
then there is no help but to cut the mail by the board. 

PARTRIDGE, perdix, in ornithology. See Perdix. 

The partridge is a timorous and fimple bird, and is fo valuable 
at the table, that there are a great many ways of taking it 
invented by fportfmen, all of which fucceed Vrom the folly 
and fear of the animal. 

■ Theplaces that partridges moft delight in, are corn-fields, 
efpecially while the corn grows; for that is a fafe retreat, 
where they remain undifturbed, and under which they ufuJdly 
breed. ' They frequent the fame fields after the corn is cut 
down, and that with another intent; for they then feed on the 
corn that has fallen from the ears, and find a fufficient fhelter 
for them under the covert of the Italics, efpeciallv thofe of wheat 
ftubble. When the wheat Hubble is much trodden by men or 
beafts, they retire to the barley ftubble, and will there hide 
themfelves in coveys of twenty or thirty. When the winter 
comes on, and the ftubble fields are trodden down or ploughed 
up, they then retire to the upland meadows, where they lodo-e 
in the high grafs and among the ru flics ; fometimes they re- 
fort to the low coppice woods, efpecially if there be corn lands 
near them. 

In the harveft time, when the corn fields are full of men, they 
are found in the fallow fields next to the corn fields, where 
they lie lurking among the weeds till evening, and then they 
get over into the corn, and feed late and early on the corn in 
the fheaves. When the proper haunts are known, the next 
thing is to find the birds in them : this is done varioufly, fbme 
will do it by the eye only; and this art can never be taught, 
but can be had only from long obfervation : the colour of tie 
birds being fo like that of the earth at a diftance, that no eye 
but a very convcrfant one could diftinguifh them. When 
they are once feen, the bufinefs is to keep the eye upon them, 
and then to keep in continual motion. They are a very lazy 
bird, and by this means will let a perfon almoft tread upon 
them ; tho' if the perfon ftands ftill to eye them, they will rife 
immediately, tho' they are at a confiderable diftance. 
Another method of obferving them is by going to their haunts 
very early in the morning, or at the dole of the evening, 
which is called jucking time. The noifc of the cock partridge 
is to be attended to at this time, and is very loud and earneft. 
The hen will foon come up to the cock after her makim* the 
noife, which (he docs by way of anfwer ; and when they arc 1 
got together, their chattering will difcover them. 7"hus they | 
may always .be found at thefe times : but there is a vet better 
method of finding this bird, which is by the call. 'The bull- 1 
Suppl. Vil. II. 



nef s , morder to have fuccefs in this way, is carefully to learn 
the notes of the fmtrittge, and be able' to imitate all the feve- 
ral founds. When perfect in this, the perfon is to go to the 
haunts morning and ec*ning, and placing himfeif in form 
place wnere he can fee the birds without heme feen by therjM 
be is to Hften to their 'calling; and when thc\ are heard, he i- 
to anfwer in the fame note:;, doubling again as they do : by 
continuing this, they may be brought fo near, that the perfon 
lying down on his back may count their whole number. 
Having in this manner found where the birds are, the next 
care is to catch them 

They are fo foolifh, that it is extremely eafy to take them in 
nets. In order to this, there ne.ds no more than the going 
out, provided with two or three ne-ts, with mefhea fomewhat 
fmaller than thofe of the pheafant nets, and walking round 
about the covey, a net is to be fixed fo as to draw over them, 
on pulling a line at a diftance. All this may be ealily done ; 
for fo long as the fportfman continues moving about, and 
does not fix h ; s eyes too intently upon them, they will let him 
come near enough to fix the nets, without moving. If the* 
lie fo ftraggling, that one net will not cover thern, then two 
or three muft be fixed in the fame manner. The fportfman 
may then draw the nets over them, and they will often lie ftill 
with the nets upon them till be comes up to fright them, then 
they will rife and be entangled in the net. 
A fecond method of taking them is with bird-lime: this is 
done by means of wheat ftraws. Thefe muft be large, and 
cut off between knot and knot; they muft be well limed with 
the heft and ftrongeft bird-lime, and the fportfman mart carry 
a great number of them out with him. Having found a field 
where there are partridges, he is to call; and if they anfwer, he is 
then to ftick up the limed ftraws in rows acrofs two or three 
lands, and going backward, call again to them, leading them 
on in the road where the ftraws are: thty will follow one 
another like a flock of chickens, and come out to the call; 
and will in their way run upon the ftraws, and liming them- 
felves, they will daub one another by crowding together, fo 
that very few of them will be able to efcape. 
But there is yet a pleafanter way of taking them than this, that 
is, by driving of them : in order to this, an engine is to be 
made of canvas fluffed with ftraw, to represent a horfe ; this 
horfe and nets are to be taken to the haunts of the partridges, 
and the nets being placed wanting or Hope wife in the lower 
part of the field, the fportfman is to take the wind in his 
back and get above them, driving them downwards ; his face 
is to be covered with fometbing green or blue, and placing the 
horfe before him, he is to go towards them flowly and gently ; 
and by this means they will be raifed on their legs, but not on 
their wings, and will run before the horfe into the nets. If 
in the way they go into a wrong path, the horfe is to be mov- 
ed to face them ; and they will be thus turned back again, and 
driven every way the fportfman pleafcs. 
Indian Partridge, c.turnix Indica, the name given by the 
Spaniards to a bird of the Weft Indies, of which there are 
three or four fpecies ; all which, Nierembcrg fays, are properly 
of the partridge kind. See the articles Colin, and C^uauh- 

TZONECOLIM. 

M/^/Partridge, a very delicate and valuable bird, called 
etitumo by the Italians. 

It is diftinguifhed from the common partridg.- hv the^rednefs of 
its beak and legs. It is of a greyifh afh colour on the back ; 
its throat is white near the head, but has a fmall black fpot on 
each fide at the angle of the bill, and this white fpace is fur- 
rounded by a black line ; its breaft is of a yellowifh brown, 
and its wings are variegated with black, yellowifh, and white. 
It is not found in England, but is fometimes (hot in theiflands 
of Gucrnfey and Jerfey. Ray's ornithology, p. 122. 

PARTY (Cyel ) — Party-Mw, in the military art, a name 
given to a party of robbers who iitfefted the roads in the Ne- 
therlands. They belonged to neither army, but robbed both 
fides, without any regard to pafies. 

pARTY-cbi?ia, a name given by the Englifh merchants and other? 
to a fort of porcelain or china-ware, which is elegantly painted 
on the outfidc with fome bright colour, and blotted or variegat- 
ed with round or fquare fpots of a different tinge. The man- 
ner in which the jChinefe do this is a very fimple and eafy one, 
and may be imitated in our own potteries with great cafe. 
They prepare as many pieces of paper as they intend to have 
fpots on the veffe!, and cut them exactly into the fhape of 
thofe fpots : they wet thefe, and then fpread them frooothly on 
the places where the fpots are to be. When this is done, 
they cover the veflcl with the brown and gold, or any other 
varnifh, and then takeoff the papers : in the places which 
they covered no varnifh has come, fo that they arc fo many 
regular white fpaces. Thefe they cover with fome other co- 
lour, laying it on carefully with a pencil : when this is done, 
they varnifh over the whole vcffel with the common varnifh, 
and bake it. In fome vefleh they lay on only p'ain blue, or 
plain black in the fpaces dtftined for fpots ; and after the firft 
baking they cover thefe with gold, and make them fo many 
figures of fquares, triangles, or globes in pure gold. Obferv. 
fur les Coutumes de l'Alie. 

PARU, in natural h'tftory, the name of a very Angular Ameri- 
can fifh. 
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It is broad, fiat, and roundifh ; of no great thicknefs, and is 
ufuaily of about five or fix inches long, and more than four 
broad. It has fix fins, one large and long, one on the back, 
and smother on the belly, behind the anus. Each of thefe 
reaches to the tail, and has, toward the end, a long firing or 
cord, made of a fingle filament; that, on the back fin, be 
ing longer than that on the belly. Behind the gills it has al- 
fo two fins of two fingers breadth long, and one broad ; and 
two others on t e belly, which are very narrow. Its head is 
fmall, and its mouth elevated and fmall, and furnifhed with 
fmall teeth. Its fcales are of a moderate fize, and are half 
black and half yellow ; fo that the fifh appears of a black co- 
lour, variegated with yellow half moons. Its gills, and the 
beginning of its fins, are alfo yellow; and it has, on each 
fide near the head, ayellowfpot; it is an eatable fifh. Marg- 
ffrtfw'sHift. of Brafil. 
PARULIDkS, in furgery. See Gum-boils. 
PARUS, the titmoufe, in zoology, the name of a genus of fmall 
birds, of which there are feveral fpecies ; fome very com- 
mon with us, the others of foreign origin. The Englim 
kinds are, I. The fingillago, or great titmoufe. SeeFiUN- 
G li.Aco. 5. The parus titer, or co'emoufe, which has a 
black head, white (pot on the back part of it, a greyifh green 
back, and a green rump. This is the fmalleft of all the kind, 
not weighing above two drams. 3. The parus palujlr'u, or 
marjh titmoufe, commonly called the black cap. This is fome- 
thing larger than the colemoufc, and weighs three drams ; its 
head'is black, but its jaws white ; its back greenifh, and its feet 
of a lead colour. It has a larger tail alfo than the cokmoufe, 
and wants the white fpot at the back of its head, which is 
its diftinguifhing character. 4. The parus earn/em, or blue 
titmoufe, or nun. This is of the fame fize with the black 
cap, but its head is blue, with a circle of white drawn round 
it ; and round that white circle there is another of different 
colours, which furrounds the back part of the head and throat ; ; 
there runs on each fide a black line, from the beak to the 
hinder part of the head, and the jaws are white ; the back is 
of a greemfh yellow, its fides, breaft, and belly, yellow; but 
there runs a white line longitudinally down the middle of its 
breaft 5. The parus caiidatus, or long-tailed titmoufe. The 
head of this fpecies is white, the neck black, and feveral 
black lines of the fame colour, run from the beak to the back 
of the head ; the breaft is white, variegated with fmall fpots 
of brown ; the belly and fides are of a pale chefnut colour. 
Its tail is extremely long, and is variegated with black and 
white. It is found in gardens and orchards, and builds its 
neft with great art and nicety. Marggravis Hift. of Brafil. 
The kinds not known to be found in England, are the blue 
American one called gulracenoia. See Gu iracenoia. The 
faruscriflatus, or crejied titmoufe, known by its black head being 
fimbriated with white feathers, and its creft, which it can at 
pleafure raife to a fingers breadth high : and the parus fyha- 
ttcuf, or zujod titmoufe, of Gefner and Aldrovand, which is 
very fmall, and is diftinguifhed from all others by a red fpot 
on its head, /fldrovand. de Avib. 

The titmoufe, in the Linnxan fyftem of zoology, makes a 
diilinct genus of birds, of the order of the paficres ; the di- 
ftinguiihing characters of which arc thefe : The extremity of 
the tongue is truncated, or as it were cut off, and terminated 
by four brirties, and the beak is pointed. Linruci Syftema 
Naturae, p 49. 

The genera! characters of the parus kind, according to Mr. Ray, 
are, that they are all very fmall, and are fond of climbing about 
trees, where they feed on the fmall infects they find in their bark; 
tho' fome of them will alfo eat feeds. 7 "hey are always reftlefs ; 
the'r beak- are fhort, and their tails long; they make a con- 
siderably loud noife, fome of them finging very agreeably; 
and all lay a great number of eggs. Rays Ornithology, p. 1 74. 
PARVUS mifi mufu'm, in anatomy, a name given by CafTe- 
rius, and fome others, to a fmall mufcle of the nofe, called 
by Alhinus compreffor navis j by Window, tranfverjdlis, or 
inferior naji ; and by Cowper, elevator ala naft. 
Parvus et tenuis falpebw, in anatomy, a name given by Fal- 
lopius to one of the muffles of the face, called by Cowper 
and Douglafs, aperient palpcbram reftus ; and by Albinus, the 
levator palpebral fuperioris. See Aperiens, Cycl. and Suppl. 
PARYPATE, in the antient niufic, was the name of that 
note or chord of a tetrachord which lay next to the hypate. 
As the hypate was the principalis, the firft or principal found, 
according to Martianus Capello's tranflation ; fo the parypate 
was, according to him, the fub principalis. See the article 
Tetrachord. 

The name parypate was given to this fecond note when a te- 
trachord was confideied fepnrately from others ; but when com- 
bined, this chord fomctimes took the name trite. See the 
articles Diagram and Trite. 
Parypate bypaton, in the antient Greek fcale of mufic, was 
the fecond note of the hypaton tetrachord, and anfwers to 
C-fa-ut of Guido's fcale. IValUs, Append, ad Ptolem. Harm. p. 
15;. See DiAG&AM and Parypate.. 
Parvpate mefoji, in the Greek mufic, was the fecond note of 
the mefpn tetrachord, and anfwers to F-fa-ut of the Guido- 
nian fcale. WalUs, Append. Ptolem. Harm. p. 157. See 
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j PAS de furls, in the military art, the fame with liziere. See 
the article Liziere, Cycl. 

PASHA, an office of dignity under the Grand Seignior, other- 
wife called bajlmw. See Bashaw, Cycl. 
All Egypt is, on the part of the Grand Seignior, governed by 
a pajha, who has in reality but little power ; but feems prin- 
cipally to be meant for the means of communicating to his 
divan of beys, and to the divans of the feveral military 
ogiacs, that is, their bodies, the orders of the Grand Seignior, 
and to fee that they be executed by the proper officers. 
If he farms the country of the Grand Seignior, the fines that 
are paid when any life drops upon the lands belong to him ; 
for originally all the lands of Egypt belonged to the Grand 
Seignior ; and the porte ftill looks on them as its own : but 
the Grand Seignior's power being now loft, they all go to the 
next heir ; who mult, however, be inverted by the pajha, and 
is glad to compound for a fmall fum. 

The nature of the pajha's office requires him to be ever at- 
tempting means to cut off fuch as are too afpiring, or en- 
gaged in defigns that may be any way prejudicial to the porte. 
This often occafions his own depofition ; but he is in no care 
about that, as his perfon is always facred j and his lofing this 
poft is only a ftep to higher preferment. Pccock's Egypt, Vol. 
1. p. i6z. 

PASHAUNA beady, in natural hiftory, a name given by the 
people of the Eaft Indies to a kind of fibrofe talc, found in 
the fides of the mountains, and ufed in medicine with them. 
They calcine it, and then powder and boil it in milk, and 
give half a dram for a dofe mixed in milk, for the gravel and 
ftone. 

PASS (Cycl.) — Pass, among miners, a frame of boards confift- 
ing of two or three bottom boards and two fide ones, fet 
Hope-wife ; thro 5 which the ore Aides down into the coffer of 
the flamping mill. 

PASQUE-yW*r, in botany. See Pulsatilla. 

PASSACAGLIO, in the Italian mufic, is properly no more 
than a chacone. See Chacone. 

The only difference then, is, that the movement of the paf- 
facaglio is fomewhat graver, the tune fofter, and the expreffion 
lefs lively : they are for the moft part in the minor modes, or 
flat keys. 

PASSADE, (Cycl.) in the manege. This cannot be performed 
without changing the hand, or turning and making a demi- 
tour at each of the extremities of the ground. Hence it is, 
that there are feveral forts of pajfades, according to the dif- 
ferent ways of turning, in order to part or put again, and re- 
turn upon the fame pifte, or tread ; which we call clofing the 
paffade. See Close and Serrer. 

A paffade of five time', or a demivolt of five times, is a demi- 
tour made at the end of the ftraight line, one hip in, in five 
times of a gallop upon the haunches; and at the fifth time 
ought to have clofed the demivolt, and to prefent upon the 
paJ/ade-Yme ftraight and ready to return. The demivolts of 
five times or periods, are the moft common airs of changing 
the hand or turning, that are now practifed. 

Furious pajfades, thofe performed upon a full career, being moft- 
ly ufed in duels. To make thefe pajfades, you put your horfe 
ftraight forwards, and towards the extremity of the line make 
a half flop, keeping the horfe ftraight without traverfinf ; 
then you make the demivolt at three times, in fuch a man- 
ner, that the third time the horfe prefents ftraight upon the 
paffade line ready to fet out again upon a fhort gallop. You 
continue this fhort gallop half the length of the paJJ'ade, then 
you put on furioufiy at full fpeed ; and at the end of the paf- 
fade mark a half flop, and then a demivolt of three times. 
This you continue to do as long as the horfe's wind and 
ftrength will hold. This paffade at full fpeed, fuppofes that 
the horfe has an excellent mouth, and requires ftrength and 
agility both in the horfe and horfeman. There are but few 
horfes that are capable of it. 

Paffade of one time, is a demivolt or turn, made by the horfe, in 
one time, of his fhoulders and haunches. To make this paf- 
fade, which is the moft perfect of all, the horfe fhould ftand 
ftraight upon the paJfa-ie-Yme ; and then putting forwards, he 
forms a half flop, making falcades two or three times in fuch 
a manner, that he is flill ftraight upon the line ; and at the 
lafl time he prepares to turn nimbly, and retain to fix his 
haunches as a center ; fo that the demivolt is performed in 
only one time of the fhoulders : and tho' the haunches make 
likewife a time, they make it in the center, or upon the fame 
fpot, and de fentte a ferine, as the French call it. 

Raijed or high pajfades, are thofe in which the demivolts are 
made in corvets. 

In all pajjades the horfe fhould, in making the demivolt, ga- 
ther and bring in his body, making his haunches accompany 
his fhoulders, without falling back, or not going forward 
enough each time : and he fhould go in a ftraight line, with- 
out traverfing or turning his croupe out of the line. 

PASSAGE (Cycl.) —Birds of Passage, a name given to thofe 
birds which at certain ftated feafons of the year remove from 
certain countries, and at other ftated times return to them 
again, as our fwallows, and many other fpecies. 
The places to which thefe birds retire on their leaving the 
countries in which they have made their abode, for a certain 
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feafon, not having been ever perfe&Iy known, fome have 
formed idle conjectures of their not going away, but remain- 
ing torpid in hollow trees, in caverns, and under waters ; but 
thefe are too abfurd to gain credit with the thinking part of 
the world ; and their whole journey feems directed by inftinfl 
toward fuch part* of the world as will afford them food, when 
.that whence they depart will no longer do fo : this want of 
food feems in all the fpecies to be the chief reafon of their 
departure; and the plenty of it in an after-feafon, that of their 
return from a place which then, perhaps, affords it no 

more. . . . . 

1 he generality of birds that remain the winter with us, 
have ftrong bills, or are enabled to feed on what they can 
find at that feafon ; thofe which leave us, have ufually very 
flendcr bills, and their food is the infects of the fly kind ; 
which difapp^'iring toward the approach of winter, compel 
them to feek them in regions where they may be found ; and 
the length of the wings of thegenerality of thefe birds, enables 
them to prey flying, if there be food for them in their way, 
stid to continue a long time on the wing without reft. 
The various conjectures about the places to which they re- 
tire, are owing to want of ocular teftimony ; but if we 
consider the van: tracts of land yet unknown to us, we cannot 
doubt but there may be many places for them, in which we 
can have had no opportunities of finding them. But the moft 
probable conjecture feems, that the places to which they re- 
lire lie probably in the fame latitude in the iouthern hemi- 
fphere, as the places from whence they depart; where the 
feafons reverting, they may enjoy the like agreeable tempe- 
rature of the air. And if thefe places are fuppofed to be di- 
vided from them by too large feas, why may not fome other 
parts of the fouthern hemifphere, which are lefs diftant, ferve 
their turn ? 

This, certainly, feems much more reafonable than that they 
fhould remain on our fide of the northern tropic, within a 
few degrees of which, at the winter foiflice, it is fo cold as 
frequently to produce mow; which, by dilperfing fuch infects 
as birds that feed upon the wing fubfift on, muft make them 
perifh were they not to remove to thofe warmer climates 
where they may ftill find food. 

The fwaliows, as they cannot fubfift fo long in cold feafons 
as fome other birds of pajdgc y which feed after the difappear- 
ance of flies in the air, on what infects they find in their re- 
cefles, vifit us later, and depart from us fooner, than the reft. 
The nightingales, and fome other birds, which leave us for 
the winter, are feen, fometimes, a month after the fwaliows : 
and from the whole it feems natural to infer, that the fwal- 
iows pafs the tropic of Cancer, tho' it is not yet known to 
what place they at length retire. 

The manner of the birds of pajfage, journeying to their fou- 
thern abode, may vary, according to the different ftructure 
of their bodies, and their power of fupporting themfelves in 
the air. Thofe birds with fhort wings, fuch as the redftart, 
blackcap, c5Y. tho' they are incapable of fuch long flights as 
the fwallow, or of flying with fo much celerity, yet may 
pafs to lefs diftant places, and by flower movements. Swal- 
lows and cuckows, may perform their paflage in a very fhort 
time ; but there is for them no neceffity for fpeed, fince every 
day's paflage affords them an increafe of warmth, and a con- 
tinuance of food. 

Providence, which has guided the defcncelefs animals in many 
other inftances to the fafeft methods of performing their ne- 
ceflary works, may have inftructed many of thefe birds which 
have fhorter paflages to make, or places to ftop at by the way, 
to fly only in the night, that they may be fecure from the 
birds of 'prey: and Mr. Catefby gives a proof that fome 
fpecies do fo, from his own obfervation ; for lying on the deck 
of a floop on the north fide of Cuba, himfelf and the whole 
company, heard fucceflively, for three nights, flights of rice 
birds, which are eafily diftinguifned from all others birds by 
their notes, and which were pafling over their heads norther- 
ly; which is their direct way from Cuba, and the fouthern 
continent of America, from whence they got to Carolina, 
annually about the rime that rice begins to ripen, and from 
whence they return fouthward again, when it is gathered, and 
they are become fat. 

The fhort winged birds are fuppofed little qualified for long 
flights, particularly the quail, which is a bird never feen long 
together on the wing, or making any long flights : its not 
doing this frequently, Is, however, no proof that it is not 
able to do it; nor does the ftructure of its body at all be- 
fpeak its inability : and Bellonius affirms, that he faw them 
in great flights pafling over, and repaffmg, the Mediterranean 
fea at the very feafons when they leave us, and return to us 
again. The fame inflinct that directs thefe birds to depart to 
diftant countries, doubtlcfs, alfo directs them to the fhorteft 
way and fends them to the narroweft cuts, not the wider 
feas to crofs. 

Among the birds of paffage, we have fome alfo which come 
to us in the autumn, at the time when the. fummer birds are 
leaving us ; and go from us again in the fpring at the times 
when thefe return : thefe, however, are only four kinds ; the 
fieldfare, the redwing, the woodcock, and the fnipe ; and of 
thefe, the two laft often continue with us thro' the fummer, 



and breed ; fo that the two firft feem the only kinds that cer* 
tainly leave us at the approach of fpring, retiring to more 
northern parts of the continent, where they live the fummer 
and breed ; and at the return of winter, are driven foutherly 
from thofe frigid climes, in fearch of food, which there the 
ice and fnow muft deprive them of. There are many others 
alfo, particularly of the duck or wading kind, that bre d and 
make their fummer abode in the defolate fenny parts of our 
ifland ; and when the feverity of our winters deprives them 
of their food, neceffity forces them to retire toward the fea 
in numerous flights; where they find water unfrozen, and 
where they remain till the return of fummer; but thefe can- 
not properly be called birds of pajj'age. 

It feems pretty evident from the whole, that the fummer birds 
°f P a .S'"g e kave us only in fearch of a more warm climate, 
and a greater plenty of food ; both which advantages they 
procure to themfelves by their alternate change of climate ; 
but the migration of the winter birds of pajj'age is not fo 
eafily accounted for, fince there is no fuch apparent neceffity 
of their leaving us either on the fcore of food, or climate. 
The place of the fummer retirement of thefe birds is Sweden, 
and fome other countries in that latitude ; but as they would 
find thofe places too cold and deftitute of provifion, were 
they to haften immediately to them on their departure from 
us, they journey along gradually, and prolong tKeir paflage 
thru' the more moderate countries of Germany and Poland ; 
by which means they do not arrive at their northern habita- 
tions, where they arc to p Ss their fummer, and where they 
breed till the feverity of the cold is fo far abated as to render 
it pleafing to them, and there is proper food there for them : 
and when they revifit us the following winter, thier journey 
is performed in the fame leifurely manner. 
Sweden, and the other countries whence they come to us, 
feem the proper home of thefe birds ; fince there they were 
bred; and the journey they take to us being only for a war- 
mer climate, and a plenty of food, it is no wonder that 
when thefe benefits are to be expected again in their native 
place, they return to it. 

The principal food of thefe birds, while with us, is the fruit 
of the white thorn, or haws ; which hang on our hedges, in 
winter, in prodigious plenty; but where they breed, and 
feem to live moft at eafe, as in Sweden, &c. there are no 
haws, nor indeed in many of the countries thro* which they 
journey in their way ; fo that it is evident they change their 
food in their paffage. And upon the whole it appears, that 
Providence has created birds, &c. with conftitutions and in- 
clinations adapted to their different degrees of heat and cold ; 
which, to them, are moft agreeable, and to which they will 
travel from places which to other animals might feem more 
agreeable: by this means no part of the globe is without its. 
inhabitants. 

Befide the migratory birds, which live in different countries a 
whole winter, or a whole fummer, there are fome others 
which annually appear in particular places, at the time of the 
ripening of particular kinds of grain which their own coun- 
try is deftitute of; and thefe depart after a fhort flay, and are 
no more, feen till that time the following year. Of this kind 
are the rice-bird, and bluewing of Carolina. Birds like men, 
purfue their fearches after food, or whatever elfe is neceffary 
and agreeable, thro' diftant climes ; and when they difcover 
fome new grain, or pleafing food, they return and acquaint 
their community of the good fortune, and then joining in 
numerous flights, make annual excurfions "to folace themfelves 
on this exotic food. 

Since the difcovery of America, there have been introduced 
from Europe feveral forts of grain which were before un- 
known there, and which, not before fome length of time, 
were found out, and coveted by birds of this migratory kind. 
Of this fort there is a very beautiful fpecies, which has very 
lately made its firft appearance in Virginia; thefe arrive an- 
nually at the time that the wheat is ripe, or nearly fo; and 
conftantly fince they found it out, have appeared in great 
droves every year, at the feafon of its ripening; the inhabi- 
tants call them, for this reafon, wheat- birdi. Phil. Tranf. 
N° 483- 

Passage, in the manege. To pajfage a horfe upon his own 
length. See Length. 

PASSAGIO, in the Italian mufic. See Passage, Cycl. 

PASSAGO, in the glafs trade, the inftrument with which the 
workman makes the bowl of the drinking glaffes, or other die 
like veflels. AV/'s Art of Glafs, p. 247. 

PASSARADO, in a {hip, is a rope whereby all the fheet-blocks 
of the main and fore fails are haled down ; the clew of the 
main fail to the cubbridge-head of the main maft, and the 
clew of the fore fail to the cat-head. This is to be done when 
the fhip goes large; and they are alfo kept firm down, and 
hindered from flying up, by this fajjln ado rope. 

PASSEPJED, in the French mufic, an air in all refpects like 
a minuet, except that it is more brifk and lively. See the 
article Minuet. 

PASSER, the _// -arrow, in zoology, the name of a large genus 
of birds, the difUnguifhing characters of which are thefe: 
they feed on corn and worms ; their beak is thick, fhort, and 
fomewhat bent ; their colour commonly a dufky brown. 

There 
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There are many known fpccies of this bird. i. The com- 
mon houfc/panaiv. z. The pajfr Jiu^us, orfoolifh Jparrow, 

which is of a yellow'ifh brown, with dufky ftreaks. 3. 1 he 
baftard fparroiv, pajfer congener, of Aldrovand, which is of a 
reddifh brown, and has no black fpot under its throat. 4. The 
pajfer tricolor, or three coloured farrow ; this is variegated with 
an equal proportion of black, white, and yellow. 5. The 
pajfer albicilla, ur white-tailed [farrow, diftingu idled by its 
■' greyifh white tail. 6. The payer Illyricus, or wytia.njpatrew, 
which is larger than the common kind, and has a very white 
belly. 7, 'The pajfer torqmiV. s, or tlng'jparrtw, which is very 
irrrall, and has a white ring about its eyes : the fpot under the 
throat, which is black in the common jf.arrovo, is yellow in 
this fpccies. 8. The pajj'cr Indicus caudatus porphyrojnelas, or 
long tailed black and red Indian fparrczu. 9. The pajfer /«- 
d/'cuf, called tijepiranga. See Tijepiranga. 10. The 
pajfer Indkus macrouroi roftro mbiiaceo, or long-tailed Indian 
Jparrow, with a red beak. 1 J. The paJJ'er Indicus niacrouros 
alius of Aldrovand, of the other long-tailed Indian fparrow ; a 

■ ■ very beautiful bird, with a blue beak and a black head j the 
body being moftly of a fine fcarlet. 12. The pajfer Indicus 
bracbyuros, or fhort-tailed Indian Jparrow, which is fmall, and 
all over of a bluifh black. 13. The pajfcrculus bracbyuroi 
Europa-anus, or European fmall fhort-tailed fparroiv ; this is 
common in Italy, and is very fmall, and all over of a pale 
yellow. 14. Pajfer erytbromelas Indicus, fine uropygh, the red 

' and black Indian fparrow, with no tail. 15. Pajfer Indicus 
cyancryibromcUu, fine urspygio ; the blue, black and red Indian 
fparrow, without a tail. Thefe are described by Marggrave ; 
but he only faw the figures of them, lb that the painter, not 
nature, perhaps, denied them tails. 16. The pajfer montanus, 
or mountain fparrw} : this is common in Carinthia, and is 
variegated with a brownifh red and black. iy. Thepajfer 
Jyhejlris, or field fparrow of Aldrovand : this is of the fize of 
the common fparrow, and is of a dufky ruft-coloured brown, 
and has a broad ftreak running from the angle of its beak to its 
tail. And laftly, 18, The Y>n\{\\\:m fparroiu, called htdran- 
heemgatu. Sec Guiranhermgatu. Rays Ornithology, 
p. 184. Aldrovand. de Avibus, 1. 15 c. 33. Ray's Orni- 
thology, p. 182, to ]S6. Aldrovand. Hift. I. 15. c. 16. 
In the Linnxan fyftem of zoology, the pajfer is one of the 
orders of the bird kind ; the diftinguifhing mark of which is, 
that the beak is of a conic form, and tapers to a point. Xan- 
nai Syftem.Natur. p. 48. See Tab. of Birds, N°. 29 and 38. 

Passer, inthehiftory of fifties, the name of the common plaife, 
a flat fifh, of a dufky olive-colour, fpottcd with red on the 
back, and white on the belly, called in Latin alfo, quadratulus 
and platejfa. Willughhfs Hift. Pifc. p. 96. 

PASSER-aqnaticus, the water fparrow, the name -of a bird de- 

1 fcribed by Niercmberg, which he fays the Indians call acstot/c- 
quicbltl. It fings all day long without ccafmg, but with no 
very pleafmg note : it is, however, a well rafted bird ; it lives 
among fedge and bufhes, and is of the fize and fhape of a 
f wallow, but has a black bill and yellow legs ; its breaft and 
belly are white, and its back is of a brownifh yellow, varie- 
gated with fpots of black and white. This bird much re- 
fembles our reed fparfow. Ray's Ornithol. p. 300. 

P ASShR-arundinaccus, the reed fparrow, a bird of which there 
arc two fpecies, a greater and a fmallcr, both living anion** 
reeds and in watery places, and both finging very fweetly : the 
greater is known among authors by the name of j unco, and 
the lefier by that of cannevarola. Ray's Ornithology, p. 99. 
See Junco and Cankevar-ola. 

Pass 1 r arundhaceus torquatus, the ringed reed fparrow \ the name 
of a fmall bird, fcarce exceeding the linnet in fize, found 
among reeds, and always building its neft among them. Its 
head is black; its neck has a very beautiful ring of white, 
reaching to the angle of the beak on each fide ; its throat is 
black, and its breaft and belly white ; its back and wings are 
of a brownifh black, and its rump bjuifh or greyifh, with an 
admixture of brown. In the female the ring fcarce appears, 
and the colours tm the throat arc reddifh, brown, black, and 
grey. Rafs Ornithol. p 197. 

Passer afper, in ichthyology^ the rough or fcaly plaife, called 
in Englifh the dab ; a flat fifti, fomething thicker than the 

: common plaife, and of the ian,ie general fize, covered with 
confidcrably large fcales, rough at their extremities, and ed«-ed 
as it were with teeth : the eyes are on the left fide, and arc 
placed vcryclofe together: its back is of a reddifh "rey, fpot- 

- red with yellow, and the 'mouth moderately lar^e. It is 
caught in the Mediterranean And L'nglifli feas. RmdeUt, de 

* Pifc. p. 352. 

Passer Britannicu;, in ichthyology, a name given by Charleton 
to the foal fifh, and by fome others to' the turbut. See the 

' articles Hippoglossus, and Pleuronectes. 

Parser canarius, and cana'ienfis, in zoology, the common name 
for what we call fimply in L'ii2;lifh, the canary bird. 
T he canary bird may be bred with us, and if treated with pro- 

- per care, they will become as vigorous and healthful as in the 
country from whence they have their name. The cao-cs in 

* which thefe birds ore kept are ti > be made of cither walnut-tree 
. or oak, with bars of wirt.-; hecaufe thefe" being woods of 
-ftrength, do not require to he uf'ed in large pieces ; and the 

more freedom they have of lookin.g-about them, the lefs will 



they be ftartlcd at people going up to them. The common 
fhape of cages, which is cyhndric, is very improper for thefe 
birds; for this allows little room to walk, and without that the 
birds ufually become melancholy. The moil proper of all 
fhapes is the high and long, but narrow. 

If thefe birds eat too much they grow over fat, lofe their 
fhape, and their finging is fpoiled; or at leaf! they become \'o 
idle, that they will fcarce ever fmg In this cafe their victuals 
is to be given them in a much fmaller quantity, and they will 
by this means be recovered, by degrees, to all their beautv, and 
will fmg as at firft. 

At the time that they are about to build their nefts, there muft 
be put into their cages fome hay, dried thoroughly in the fun : 
with this muff, be mixed feme mofs dried in the fame manner, 
and fome flag's hair; and great care is to be taken of breeding 
the young, in the article of food. As foon as the younc- birds 
are eight days, or fomewhat more old, and are able^to eat 
and pick up food of themfelvcs, they are to be taken out of 
the cage in which they were hatched, and each put feparately 
into another cage, and hung up in a room where it may never 
have an opportunity of hearing the voice of any othtr bird. 
After they have been kept thus about eight days, thev are to 
be excited to fing by a bird pipe; but this is nut to be'blowcd 
too much, or in too fiirill a manner, left they fing themfelves 
to death. 

for the firft fifteen days the cages are to be covered with a 
black cloth, and for the fifteen days following with a green 
onc ; Five leflbns in a day from the pipe are fufRcient for 
thefe young creatures, and they muff not be difturbed with 
feveral founds at the fame time, left they confound and puazle 
them : two leflbns mould be given them early in the morn- 
ing, one about tre middle of the day, and two more at ni^hc. 
He: vieux, des Serin? de Canarie. 

The genius and temper of the feveral birds of this kind are 
very different. The males are ahnoft always melancholy, and 
will not fing unlefs they are excited to it by hearing others 
continually finging about them. The male' bird of this kind 
will often murder the female put to him for breeding ; and 
when there are feveral females together with the males, they 
will often do the fame to one another with jealoufy. It is 
therefore not eafy to manage the article of their breeeincr we ll 
in this particular, unlefs in this manner : Jet two femaleoirds 
be put into one cage, and when they have lived together fome 
time, they will have contracted a fort of love for one another, 
which will not eafily be diflblved. Put a male bird into the 
cage with thefe two, and every thing will go well; their 
friendfhip will keep them from quarrelling about his favours, 
and from danger of his mifchievous difpofition; for if he at- 
tacks one of them, in order to kill her, the other will imme- 
diately take her part, and after a few of thefe battles, the male 
will find that they are together an overmatch for him at fight- 
ing, and will then diftribute his favours to them, and there 
will not fail of being a young breed or two, wkich are to be 
taken away from their parents, and educated as before directed. 
Some males watch the time of the female's laying, and de- 
vour the eggs as faft as me depofits them ; and others take the 
young ones in their beaks, as foon as hatched, and crufh them 
to death againft the fides of the cage, or fome other way 
deftroythem. When a male has been known once to have 
been guilty of this, he is to beftiut up in a fmall cage, in the 
middle of the large one in which the female is breeding her 
young, and thus he will often comfort her with finsino- all 
daylong, while fhe fits upon the eggs or takes care" of the 
young ones ; and when the time of taking away, to put them 
into feparate cages, is come, the male is to be let out, and he 
will always after this live in friendfhip with the female. 
If the male become fick during the time of the female's fittino- 
or bringing up her young, he "muft be removed immediately 
and only brought to the fide of hcrcageat certain times, that 
fhe may fee him, till he is perfcdly cured; and then he is to 
be fhut up again in his cage in the middle. « 

Passer faber, in zoology, a name given by Nlcrembercr to a 
bird, the genus of which we are not very certain about • it 
being alfo called turdui cbiappec. It is remarkable for perfo- 
rating the bark of the pines, and lodging its acorns there 
which it afterwards cats occafionally. Ray's Ornithol. p. 303! 

pAssK-Rfiuviuti-'is, in ichthyology, the name of the common 
flounder, diiliiuu'ifhcd from other fifh of that genus by the 
fmallncfii and clofe fituation of its fcales, which are fuch, that 
which ever way it is rubbed, the band perceives no rough'nefs ■ 
and that at the infertion of the fins there is a fer'ies of fhort 
prickles bent backwards, which are eafily perceived by the 
touch, or by the eye on a clofe view. TFiilughbfs Hift Pifc 
p. 98. 

Passer mofquitus, a name by which fome have called the gua'i- 
tiumbi, or bumming bird, the fmalleft of all birds. Ornithol. 
See Gu ainu.mih. ' 

Passer niger, in ichthyology, a name given by Artedi from 
Charleton, to the common flounder The fifus and jleteletus 
of authors, and the flaad of the Germans. 

Passer folitarius, the folitary^roiy, a name given by authors 
to a bird properly of the mciula or black-bird k'md, and of the 
fame fize and fhape with the common black bird, and not very 
different from it in colour. 

Its 
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Its head arid heck are large and thick ; the upper part of its 
head of a dufky grey, and its back of a deep bluifli black, but 
with a little whitcnefs at the ends of the feathers ; its tail is 
of a brownifh black, and its wings are variegated with brown, 
black, and a little white ; its breaft, throat, and belly are beau- 
tifully variegated with black* white, and grey; its beak is 
long and ftrong, and its legs of a blackifh brown, and very 
Ihort: it feeds on berries and other vegetable*. The male i: 
more beautiful than the female, and has a call: of purple in the 
blue of his back. It fings very fweetly, and loves the tops of 
old buildings. It builds in the fame places, and is the bird 
mentioned in the book of pfalms. It is much efteemed for 



its fin 



and will learn to imitate the human voice, and 



talk as the ftarling, parrot, &c, Ra/s On i thai. p. 140. 

Passer Jlidtus, in ichthyology, a name given by Nieremberg to 
a fpecies of the larus, or feagull, fo tame and foolifh that it 
will Hand ftill for any to lay his hand upon it. 'Nuremberg. 

Passer troglod'iies, in zoology, the name by which authors call 
the fmalJ bird known in Englifh by the name of the wren. 
Some have very erroneoufly called this the regulus, which is 
the name of a perfectly different bird. See Regulus. 
Our wren, tho' a very fmall bird, is three times as large as 
the regulus, and of a brownifh colour, with tranfverfe {freaks 
of black on its back, wings, and tail ; a yellowifh throat and 
a white breaft, with fome tranfverfe ftreaks of black alfo on 
its lower part, and its belly of a reddifh hue ; arid finglng very 
fweetly and melodioufly, much finer and louder in its voice 
than could be expected from fo fmall a bird. Say's Ornithol. 
p. 164. 

PASSERINE, in botany, a name by which Ruellius and fome 
other authors have called the common afine or chic Indeed. 

PASSION (Cycl.) — PASsiON-/?<rcw?r, granadilla, in botany. See 
the article Granadilla. 

The different fpecies of this plant cultivated in the gardens of 
the curious are very numerous, and moft of them very beau- 
tiful. 

The three more common kinds, which are what we fee in 
moft gardens, are very hardy, and bear all the feverities of our 
climates as well as if natives of it ; for, tho' the tender bran- 
ches, and fometimes even the main ftem, are deftroyed in 
our fevercr winters, yet it always fhoots up again from the 
root. 

Thefe are propagated by laying down their branches, which in 
one year's time will take good roots, and may be removed to 
the places where they are dcfigned to remain. The beft fea- 
fon for tranfplanting them is the latter end of March or the 
beginning of April : they fhould be planted againft a wall, or 
other building, which faces the fouth eaft or fouth weft ; or 
elfe mixed among the flowering fhrubs in quarters of large 
gardens : in this cafe they muft be trained up to poles fixed in 
the earth for that purpofe, and thus will flower well, and ap- 
pear extremely beautiful. The beft: feafon for pruning them 
it in the fpring, and it is a good cuftom to lay a foot thicknefs 
of mulch at the roots, which will effectually, preferve them 
from the feverity of the winter, and is neceffary when they 
are planted in open quarters, and have not the defence of a 
wall behind them. The manner of pruning is to cut entirely 
off all the weak fhoots, and fhorten the ftrong ones to about 
three feet in length. When they are planted againft high 
buildings, they may be left fomething longer than this, to 
fill up the wall; but this is not very neceffary, for they are 
very quick growing plants, and in open quarters they fhouid 
be always pruned much Ihorter than this, to bring their 
flowers nearer the ground. 

The moft common kind with us never bearing fruit in this 
climate, can never be propagated any way but this ; hut there 
Is another fpecies which has by fome been miftakqn for the 
fame, tho' really very different, which conftantlv bears fruit 
with us ; and the plants of this may be railed from feeds in 
the common way. Miller's Gard. Diet. 

Hyjferic PassioS. See Hysterics. 

PASSIONATO, in the Italian mufic, intimates that the part to 
which it is annexed ought to be played pafiionately, or in a 
moving and affecting manner. 

PASSUL ^TUM, a name given by the antients to medicine 
compofed of the pulp of raiftns palled through a neve, fome- 
times alone, fometimes with other ingredients. 

PASSUM, a name given by the antients to a kind of wine made 
of grapes, which had been fuffered to remain on the vines 
'tilt much withered and dried up : it is hence ufed alfo by fome 
of the moderns to exprefs raifin wine. 

PASTE (CycL)— Pastes, in the glafs trade, a fort of compo- 
fitions of the glafs kind, made from calcined cryftal, lead, and 
metallic preparations, to imitate the feveral natural gems. 
Thefe are no wav inferior to the native ftones, when carefully 
made and well polifhed, in brightnefs or tranfparence, but 
want their hardnefs. 

The general rules to be obferved in the making them are 
thefe: 1. That all the veflels in which they are made are 
firmly luted, and the lute left to dry before they are put into 
the fire. 2. That fucb veflels are chofen for the work as will 
bear the lire well. 3. That the powders be prepared on a 
porphyry ftone, not in a metal mortar, which would com- 
Suppl. Vol. II. 



municate a tinge to them. 4. That the juft proportion Irt 
the quantities of the feveral ingredients be nicely obferved. 
5. That the materials be all well mixed ; and if not fufficiently 
baked the fir ft time, to be committed to the fire again, with- 
out breaking the pot ; for if this be not obferved, they 
will be full of bhfters and air-bladders. 6. That a fmall 
vacuity be always left at the top of the pot, to give room 
to the fwelling of the ingredients. Nerts Art of Glafs, 
p. 127. 

To make a pafte of extreme hardnefs, and capable of all the 
colours of the gems, with great luftre and beauty, take of pre- 
pared cryftal ten pounds; faltof polverine, fix pounds; ful- 
phur of lead, two pounds ; mix all thefe well together into a 
fine powder, make the whole, with common water, into a 
hard pajle, and make of this pafle fmall cakes, of about three 
ounces weight e^ch, with a hole in them made in their middle; 
dry thefe in the fun, and afterwards calcine them in the 
frraigbteft part of a potter's furnace; after this powder them, 
and levigate them to a perfect finenefs on a porphyry, and ftt 
this powder in pots in a ghfs-furnace to purify for three days ; 
then caft the whole into water, and afterwards return it into 
thefurnace, where let it ftand fifteen days ; in which time all 
foulnefs and blifters will difappear, and the pafte will greatly 
referable the natural jewels. To give this the colour of the 
emerald, add to it brafs thrice calcined : for a fea-green, brafs 
fimply calcined to a rednefs : for a fapphire, add /.after, with 
manganefe : and for a topaz, manganefe and tartar. All the 
gems are thus imitated in this, by the fame way of working 
as the making the coloured glafies ; and this is fo hard, that 
they very much approach to the natural gems. Neri's Art of 
Glafs, p. 142. 

The colours in all the counterfeit gems made of the feveral 
fajies* may be made deeper or lighter, according to the works 
for which the ftones arc defigned ; and it is a neceffary general 
rule, that fmall ftones for rings, &e. require a deeper colour, 
and large ones a paler. Befides the colours made from man- 
ganefe, verdigreafe, and zaffer, which are the ingredients 
commonly ufed, there are other very fine ones, which care 
and fkill may prepare : very fine red may be made from gold, 
and one not much inferior to that from iron ; a very fine o-reeu 
from brafs or copper, and a Iky colour from filver ; and a much 
finer one from the common fmall garnets of Bohemia, which 
are of little value. The gems alfo afford glorious colours like 
their own. Neri's Art of Glafs, p. 136. 
The fine blue from filver is, probably, only from, the fmall quan- 
tity of copper ufed in the alloy. 

A very fingular and excellent way of making the pafte to imi- 
tate the coloured gems', is this : take a quantity of faccharuni 
faturni, or fugar of lead, made with vinegar iii the common 
way ; fet it in fand, in a glafs body well luted from the neck 
downwards; leave the mouth of the glafs open, and continue 
the fire twenty-four hours ; then take out the fait, and if it be 1 
not red, but yellowifh, powder it fine and return it into tho 
veffel, and keep it in the fand-heat twenty-four hours more* 
till it becomes as red as cinnabar. The fire muft not be made 
fo ftrong as to melt it, for then all the procefs is fpoiled. 
Pour diftilled vinegar on this calcined fait, and feparate the 
folution from the dregs ; let the decanted liquor ftand fix days 
in an earthen veffel, to give time for the finer fediment to 
fubfide ; filter this liquor, and evaporate it in a glafs body, and 
there will remain a moft pure fait of lead ; dry this well, then 
diffolve it in fair water; let the folution ftand fix days in a 
glazed pan ; let it fubfide, then filtre the clear folution and 
evaporate it to a yet more pure white and fweet fait ; repeat 
this operation three times ; put the now perfectly pure fait into 
a glafs veffel, fet it in a fand heat for feveral days, and it will 
be calcined to a fine impalpable powder, of a lively red. This 
is called the fulphur of lead. Neri's Art of Glafs, p. 140. 
Take all the ingredients as in the common compofition of the 
pajles of the feveral colours, only inftead of red lead ufe this 
powder, and the produce will well reward the trouble of the 
operation, as experience has often proved. 

Paste for angling. There are many receipts which particular 
people are fond of, but the following compofition feems one 
of the beft: take equal quantities of frefh butter and fheep's 
fuet, about half as much of good old cheefe, and the crumb of 
an old ftale white loaf, as much as will, when they are all 
beaten in a mortar, make the whole into a pajh; add a little 
wool or tow ; that it mav keep the better on the hook. The 
jSlace Ihould be baited with blood and grains over night, and 
in the morning this pafte will be found an excellent bait. 

Pastes for birds, a general fort of food made by the people who 
breed up birds from the neft, and f ui ting almoft all kinds. 
It is made in the following manner : grind half a peck of 
large beans, well dried, to a very fine meal ; take of this meal 
two pounds, of the beft fweet almonds blanched one pound ; 
thefe muft be well beat together in a mortar, till perfectly 
mixed; then to a quarter of a pound of frefh butter, in a 
faurepan well tinned, add the pafte, and mix all well together 
over a charcoal fire, ftirring it as it boils with a wooden fpoon ; 
then add the yolks of four eggs, and a little faffVon, and finally 
a fmall quantity of the fincft virgin honey. When thefe are 
well incorporated, and are tolerably thin and without lumps, 
Z z tfie 
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be poured into a colander made with fuch I 
le compofition pafs thro' : if any of it is fo 



■ the whole is to b 

holes as will let tin 

friff that it will not go thro', it muft be beat again in a mor- 
tar, and by that means made fit to pafs the holes and mix 
with the reft. When the whole is done, it is to be put into 
a pot, and a little clarified honey being melted and poured on 
it, it will keep very well for fix months or longer. 

PASTELL, (Cycl;} a name given by fome to the ifatis, or woad. 
See the articles Woad and Is axis. 

PASTERN (Cycl. ) — Vaster n -joint, in the manege, called al- 
fo the. fetlock of a horfe's leg, is the joint above the paflern, 
which ferves for a fecond knee in each fore leg, and a fecond 
ham or hough, to each hinder leg. The fetlock is apt to be 
cut by the fide of one of the fhoes ; and when that happens, 
we fay, a horfe cuts or interferes. Sprains happen upon the 
fetlock, and cratches above it behind. 

PASTINACHA, parfnep, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe: The flowers are 
difpofed in umbells, and are of the rofaceous kind, being 
compofed of feveral petals arranged in a circular order upon 
a cup ; which finally becomes a fruit compofed of two large 
oval,'flattifb, marginated feeds ; which frequently depofit their 
covering. To this it may be added, that the leaves are large 
and alatcd. 

The fpecies of parfnep, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: i. The great broad-leaved garden parfnep. 2. The 
broad-leaved wild parfnep. 3. The largeft wild parfnep, called 
by authors panax cojkriums. Tourn. Inft. p. 319. See the ar- 
ticle Parsnep. 

Pastinacha ?natina, in zoology, the name of a fifh, called in 
Englifh tht poifon fijl), or fierce flaw. It is one of the flat car- 
tilaginous iifhes, anil fomething like the common fkate. It ts 
very broad, and is thick in the middle, ard thin at the edges ; 
fmooth ikined, and yellowifh on the back, and of a filvery 
white on the belly ; but the ridge, or middle part of the back 
and the tail, are blue. It has only two fmall fins, which 
furround the anus; the whole body is, however, thinned off 
at the edges into a fort of fins. Its fnout is very iharp ; its 
eyes large and protuberant; its mouth is fmall, and without 
teeth \ but its jaws are rough and rugged. Its nofrrils are 
very large, and placed near the mouth, and of a lunulated 
figure. Its tail, in which all its poifon is lodged, is long, 
fmooth, and round, with a thorn, or dart, of a finger's 
length, toothed on each fide like a faw, with the teeth (land- 
ing upwards, or toward the head. This is placed at the di 
fiance of about one third of the length of the tail ; and that 
from this place grows very flender, and ends in a very flender 
point. It grows, fometimes, to ten pound weight ; and 
when the tail is cut off", is commonly fold in the markets in 
Italy and ellewhere. See Tab. of Fifhes, N? 6. 
Authors give us many remarkable accounts of the poifon of 
this fifh, which it communicates to animals by the ftroke of 
its tail. They mention alfo two kinds of it; that is, befide 
the ordinary fpecies which is fmooth, another called the pa- 
flhiacba marina afpera^ which is rough and prickly. Jonfon, 
de Pifc. p. 19, 

PASTOPHORI, nojropfiffli, among the antients, priefts whofe 
bufinefs it was, at folemn feftivals, to carry the fhrine of the 
deity, when they were to pray to him for rain, fair weather, 
or the like. Pttifc. in voc. 

PASTOPHORIA, in antiquity, the apartments near the temples 
where the pajhphor't were lodged. 

Clemens Alexandrinus a , defcribing the temples of the Egyp- 
tians, fays, that after having pafTcd through magnificent courts, 
you are conducted to a temple, which is at the farther end of 
thefe courts, and then a fajispborus gravely lifts up the veil 
which is at the door, to fhew you the deity within ; which is 
nothing but a dog or a cat, or fome other animal. Thefe 
paftophori alfo fupported the fhrine, or niche of thefe ridi- 
culous divinities, when they were carried in proceflion, Apu- 
leius b fpeaks of the pajlophcn that carried the Syrian goddefs. 
— [ a Clem. Alex. 1. 3. c 2. Psedag. b Apul. Afin. Aur. I. 10. 
c. 11. Calm. Diet. Bibl. in voc. pafiophoria.] 
In the temple of Jerufalem there were two courts furrounded 
with galleries, and all round about were feveral lodcrino- rooms 
for the priefts, and to lay up wood, wine, oil, fait, meal, 
fpices, incenfe, veftments, valuable veflels, and proviftons ne- 
ceflary for the facrifices and lamps ; as alfo for the fupport and 
maintenance of priefts. Vid. 1 Cbrcn. ix. 26, 33. Ezek. 
xl. J 7, & 18. 1 Chron. xxvi. 16. CalmeU Diet. Bibl. 

PASTOR (Cycl.) — Pastor pifch, in zoology, the name of a 
fifh of the mullet kind, caught in the American leas and 
rivers, and efteemed a very well tafted one. 
It is of the ufual fize of our river-trout, and not unlike that 
fifh in fhape. Its fcales are large and of a filvery white; and 
are ranged in the fame order that thofc of the perch are, with 
greyifh lines between the feveral arrangements. It has feven 
fins all very large, efpecially that on the back; and its tail is 
remarkably forked. All the fins are white, and the coverings 
of the gills are fcaly, not bony, as in molt other fifhes ; 
whence it has been fuppofed to have no gills. Margrave's 
[lift, of Brafil. 

PASTORAL, in the Italian mufic, an air compofed after a very 
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fweet, eafy, gentle manner, in imitation of the airs fhep- 
herds are fuppofed to play. 
PASTURE (Cycl.) — Pajlure-land is of fuch advantage to 
hufbandry, that many prefer it even to corn-land, becaufe of 
the fmall hazard and labour that attends it, and as it lays the 
foundation for moft of the profit that is expected from the 
arable-land ; becaufe of the manure the cattle afford which 
are fed upon it. Where dung is not to be bought, as is often 
the cafe in places diftant from large towns, the farmer is 
forced to proportion his arable to his paflure-hnd, in fuch 
manner, that the cattle fed on the latter may be fufficient for 
a fupply of dung, fo neceftary for producing the fruits of the 
former. 

Pa/lure-hmds are of three kinds: 1. The uplands : thefe lie 
fo high as not to be overflowed by rivers, or laud- floods. 2. 
Thofe low lands which lie near rivers and fens. And 3. 
Thofe that He near the fea. Mortimer'* Hufbandiy, p. 15. 
Seethe articles Up-land, Marsh-land, C9Y. 
Pa/ittre-fand requires the rcfrefhment of dun?, as well as the 
arable or corn-land; but there is to be a difference made in 
the laying it on and fpreading it. A harrow performs the 
office of fpreading the dung on ploughed lands ; but the beft 
contrivance for paftures, is, to lay the dung in fmall heaps, 
and draw over it a gate ftuck full of bufhes. All dung that 
is laid on pa/lwe-hnd, muft be laid on in winter, that the 
rains may wafh its fatnefs into the ground before the fun 
fcorches it, or evaporates its goodnefs. Fine mould mixed 
with the dung, and fpread with it over the land, is very good 
for pafiures ; for it is wafhed down to the very roots of the 
grafs, and gives them a new and fine foil juft in thofe places 
where it is moft wanted. 

The beft manure for pa/lure -laud, is, the rotten bottoms of 
old hay-ftacks; for thefe moulder away into a very rich foil, 
and are always full of vaft quantities of feed, fallen at times 
from the hay, which all grow when fpread on the ground : 
and thus new nourishment, and a new fet of plants are given 
at once to the exhaufted ground. But as particularly ufeful 
as this is for pa/lure- ground, it is as improper for corn-land, 
and mould by no means ever be fuffered to mix with the ma- 
nure for thofe grounds ; as it will then raife grafs and other 
plants, which tho' of ufe in the pajhire, are weeds among the 
corn. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Artificial Pasture. As to the difference of the quantity of 
artificial pa/lure made by dung without tillage, and that made 
by tillage without dung, the latter is many times greater, as 
has been proved by repeated experiments on unploughed land 
whereon a dunghill had Iain for two or three years, and being 
then removed, was planted with turneps; and at the fame 
time a tilled land contiguous thereto, was drilled with turneps 
andhorfe-hoed. The other being hand-hoed, feemed to profper 
beft at firft, but, in fine, it did not amount to a fifth part of 
the tilled and horfe-hoed land, either in bignefs or in crops ; fo 
that the benefit of the dung and hand-hoe was inconfiderable 
in comparifon of the plough and horfe-hoe. The little quan- 
tity of artificial pajfure raifed to the other, was only near the 
furface, and did not reach deep enough to maintain the tur- 
neps till they arrived at the fifth part of the growth of thofe 
which were placed in an artificial pafiure, that reached to the 
bottom of the common bed of mould: 

Another proof of the fame kind, is, tharfeveral lands of tur- 
neps drilled on the level, and at three foot rows, ploughed 
and doubly dunged, and alfo horfe-hoed, did not produce 
nearly fo good a crop of turneps as fix foot ridges adjoining 
horfe hoed, tho' no dung had been laid on them of many 
years. 

Inthis.cafe, there was no other difference but that the three 
foot rows did not admit the hoe-plough to raife half the ar- 
tificial pajftcre as the fix foot rows did. The dung ploughed in- 
to the narrow intervals before drilling, could operate no far- 
ther with any great effect, than the hoe-plough could turn it 
up and help its pulverization. Upon the whole, dun°- without 
tillage can do very little ; with fome tillage it does fomething, 
with much tillage it pulverifes the foil in much lefs time than 
tillage alone can do it in ; but tillage alone, in more time 
can pulverife it as well. Much of the dung commonly ufed' 
on fields is to be faved on this principle ; a little morehoeino- 
between the rows of the plants fupplies the place of it and 
is done at much lefs expence than that of fo much manure 
of the hands neceffary to lay it on, and the carriage. Tu/l's 
Horfe-hoeing Hufbandry. 

Pasture of plants. Plants themfelves make the paflure for 
animals ; but before they are in a condition to give nourifh- 
ment to them, they muft themfelves receive that nourifhment 
from the earth. This paflure of plants feems lodged out of 
the way of our fenfes ; and the ignorance in regard to this, 
feems the reafon why husbandry, tho' one of the moft ufeful 
and neceflary arts to man, has been treated in a very 
fuperficial manner by the authors who have written of it. 
The food, or matter of increafe of plants, is earth ; and 
therefore, that may be properly enough called their pa- 
fiwe. 

This paflwe is the inner, or internal fuperficies of the earth ■ 
or, which is the fame thing, it is the fuperficies of the pores^ 

cavities 
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cavities and interfaces of the divided parts of the earth: thefe 
are of two kinds ; the one natural, the other artificial. By 
nature the whole earth, or foil, is compofed of parts ; and if 
thefe had been in every place abfolutely joined, it would have 
been without interftices or pores, and would have had no in- 
ternal fuperficies, or pajlure for plants; but fince it is not fo 
denfe, there muft be thefe interftices at all thofc places where 
the parts remain feparate or divided. Thefe interftices, by 
their number and largenefs, determine the fpecific gravity or 
true quantity of every foil ; the larger they are, the lighter is 
the foil, and the inner fuperficies anfwers accordingly. The 
mouths of the vefTels deftined to take in the food or nourifh- 
ment of the plant, are all fituated on the convex furface of the 
roots 5 and thefe take their pabulum orfood, which is extreme- 
ly fmall particles of earth, blended with a due proportion of 
water, from the fuperficies of the pores ob cavities within which 
the roots are included. 

It is certain that the earth is not diverted of this pabulum by 
any other means than by the roots of plants, or by actual five; 
for where no vegetables are fuffered to be, the ground will 
always grow the richer. 

Plough it or harrow it as oft as you pleafe ; let it be expofed 
to the fun in horfe-paths all the fummer, and to the frofts all 
the winter ; let it be covered by water at the bottom of ponds 
and ditches, or grind it to fine powder ; the longer it is expofed 
or treated by any or all of thefe methods, or any other poilible 
way, except actual fire be ufed, the more fertile it will be. 
Thofe particles which are the ^pabulum of plants are fo ex- 
tremely minute and light, as not to be fingly attracted to the 
earth, if feparated from thofc parts to which they adhere, or 
with which they are in contact. They adhere in the earth 
like daft to the furface of a fmooth clay, which, tho* you turn 
it up and down, ftill remains in its place, as thefe particles do 
to thofe parts of the earth, till removed by fome external agent. 
The proper agent for this purpoie is the root of a plant, but 
this cannot act upon them unlefs they are firft moiftencd by 
water; which helps to loofen them, and goes with them into 
the mouths of the vefTels in the root. It is neceffary a!fo that 
the nitre of the air come in contact with the matter of this 
pabulum, in order to relax and render it fit to be feparated 
and imbibed by the roots of thofe plants which are in the way 
of it. 

As to the fize of the particles of this pabulum of plants, it is 
not unlikely that the roots may take in no grofter ones than 
thofe on which the colours of bodies depend ; but to difcover 
the magnitude of thefe corpufcles, Sir tfaac Newton thinks will 
require a microfcope that will reprefent things five or fix hun- 
dred times bigger than they appear to the eye at a foot diftance, 
and that with fufHeient diftinctnefs. 

We are well aflured, that the fine particles of the food of 
plants, after they have been received into the bodies of plants, 
do perfpire thro' their pores in a large quantity, and fly off" into 
the air : this affords us a proof, that they are not to be fepa- 
rated from the parts of the earth with which they are in con- 
tact, otherwife than by means of plants ; for if they could, 
then all our ftirring and digging the earth would make it the 
poorer, by giving them occafion to evaporate ; the contrary of 
which is found by experience. 

Water alone affords in appearance r.ourifhment to plants, fince 
they will grow in water ; but this water is allowed never to be 
free from earth, and that m^kes it fo very nutritive to 
plants, even when frefli rained down. This is the earthy 
matter, which is properly the pabulum or food of plants, which 
is continually in great abundance evaporated from plants and 
trees into the air, and in a manner fills the whole atmofphere 
about thern ; this is met by and embodied in the watry vapours 
in their afcenr, and again brought down to the earth in fhowers 
of rain with them. 
Hence it is no wonder, that rain-water proves fo very nutritive 
to plants, fince it contains the very matter of their food, ready 
feparated from the reft of the earth, and mixed in that very 
vehicle with, and by means of which alone it can be received 
into the bodies of plants, through the mouths of the vefTels 
of their roots. 

The pores, cavities, and interftices of the earth being of two 
forts, viz. natural and artificial, the one affords the natural, 
the other the artificial pajlure for plants ; all depending on the 
different nature of the internal fuperficies of the earth. TitW 
Horfehoeing Hufbandry. See the article internal Super 
ficies. 
PAT A, in zoology, the name by which the Portugueze in Bra- 
fil call a large and very beautiful American duck, known 
among others by its Brafilian name, ipecati-apca. It is nearly 
of the fize of the goofe. See Ipecati-^oa. 
PAT^CI, in mythology, images of certain gods carried by the 
Phoenicians on the prows of their gallies. Htffin. Lex. 
Herodotus, Hb. 4. calls them rSar*t*oS; The word is Phoenician, 
and derived from pe(hica-> i.e titulus. See Bocbart's Chanaan,\.z, 
c. 3. but Scaliger does not agree. Morin derives it from 
Tl&wo;, monkey, this animal having been an object of wor- 
ship among the /Egyptians, and hence might have been ho- 
noured by their neighbours. Vid. infra, 
Mr. Elfner a has lately obferved, that Herodotus does not call 
the patacij gods ; but that they obtained this dignity from the 



liberality of He-fychius and Suidas, and other antient lexico- 
graphers, who place them at the ftem of mips, whereas Hero- 
dotus placed them at the prow. Scaliger, Bochart, and Sel- 
den , have taken fome pains about this fubject. [ a In Mem. 
de 1'Acad. de Berlin, Tom. 2. p. 379. b Gal Not _ ad 
Herodot.J 

Mr. Morin has alfo given us a learned difTertation on this 
head, in the Memoires de l'Acad. des Infcript. and Belles 
Lettres, Tom. r. but Mr. Elfner thinks it defective in point 
of evidence. He alfo rejects the etymologies of Bochart, 
Scaliger, and Morin ; he himfelf thinks that tke pataci were 
the fame as the Diofcuri c , not Caftorand Pollux, invented by 
the Greeks, but the Diofcuri of oriental and higher antiquity. 
[ c Children of Jupiter, Aio^apot, or Awftrtpw ; for we may meet 
with both. See HemJIerhuys in Lucian. Dialog. Deor J 
Herodotus fays, the patcsci refembled the little fratues of Vul- 
can. Paufanias tells us they were about a foot high. They 
were efteemed the proteaors of navigation. See Efner, 
loc. cit. 
PATAGONULA, in the Linnsean fyftem of botany, the name 
of a genus of plants, the charaflers of which are thefe : 
The cup is an extremely fmall perianthium, divided into five 
fegments, and remains after the flower is fallen. The flower 
confifts of a fingle petal, with fcarce any tube, the margin of 
which is divided into five acute oval fegments. t he ftamina 
are five filaments of the length of the flower. The authersc 
are fimpie. The germen of the piffil is oval and pointed. 
1 he flyle is flender, and (lightly bifid; its ramifications are alfo 
bifid again. This is of the fame length with the ftamina, 
and remains when the flower is fallen. The ftigmata are 
fimpie The fruit is an oval and pointed capfule, ftanding on 
a large cup, made up of five long fegments emarginated, or 
rimed round their edges. The feeds of this plant are yet un- 
known ; hut the conftruction of the cup in which the capfule 
ftands is alone a fufficient diflinction for this genus. Linnai 
Gener. Plant, p. 65. 
PA TANGHI, in botany, a name by which fome authors have 
called the tree whofe wood is the logwood, ufed in dyin^ and 
in medicine. Herm. Muf. Zeyl. p. 4.?. 
PATE (Cyd.)~ Pate, in zoology, a name given by the people 
of the northern counties of England to the badger. See 
the article Taxtjs. 
PATEE (Cycl.) in heraldry, a term ufed by/ome to exprefs a 
fort of irregular line, differing from the indented, ingrailed, 
and all the other regular and common lines, and called by fome 
the dovetail line. 

It is fomewhat like the joint called by our joiners by this laft 
name, but it is not in general ufe, and is by fome reckoned 
among what the French call the clatte, a term they have for 
fuch irregular lines as they find in old engravings or figures, 
tho' not in ul'e in any arms preferved to this time. Nipet's 
Heraldry. See Clatte. 
PATELLA, (CycL)— This is a fmall bone, fituated above the 
fpine of the tibia, refembling a large chefnut. It is about halt 
as thick as long, and its length and breadth are nearly 'equal. 
It is divided into a bafis, apex, and two fides, one convex, the 
other concave. The bafis is the fuperior and thickeft part of 
the bone, and is marked with a very confiderable mufcular 
imprefTion, which runs down for a little way on the convex 
fide. The apex is obtufe, and ferves for the infertion of a 
ftrong ligament, which ties the patella to the fpine of the ti- 
bia. The anterior fide is convex, with fome fmall inequali- 
ties and furrows upon it. The pofterior fide is concave, co- 
vered with a cartilage, reaching near the apex, and terminat- 
ing at an unequal cavity or foftiila, which is an imprefTion for 
the ligament already mentioned. This cartilaginous fide is 
parted in two by a ridge which goes between the bafis and 
apex, and the two parts are exactly Anted to the pulley of the 
os femoris, the external part being broader than the internal, 
which is likewife obfervable in the pulley. 7 he patella re- 
mains long cartilaginous, and in offifying it becomes entirely 
cellular, except the furfaces of its two fides and the impref- 
fions. It is connected with the tuberofity of the tibia by a 
thick fhort ligament; and, indeed, it may be looked upon as 
belonging in a particular manner to the tibia, or as a move- 
able olecranum; which again may be looked upon as a fixed 
patella. Winjlow , s Anat. p. 94. 
Frafture of the Patella. The patella or knee-pan is much 
more fubject to a tranfverfe fracture than to one in any other 
direction. The longitudinal fracture of this bone happens 
more rarely, but when it does, is much more eafily cured ; 
becaufe the fragments of the bone in this cafe, generally keep 
in their right places, but when the bone is broken not only 
tranfverfely, but into feveral pieces, the cafe is yet more dif- 
ficult and dangerous. The cure of this fracture muft be at- 
tempted in this manner: in a longitudinal or perpendicular 
fracture, the patient muft be laid upon his back, and, extend- 
ing the foot, the furgeon muft replace the fragments on both 
fides with the preffure of his hands, binding them up carefully 
with the uniting bandage; which muft be applied in this cafe 
in the fame manner with that ufed in large wounds in the belly 
or forehead. But when the patella is broken tranfverfely, or 
into feveral pieces, the patient being laid in the fame poflure, 
and extending his foot as before, the furgeon is with great 
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care to endeavour with the palms of both hands, aflifted by his 
fingers and thumbs, to bring together and replace the frag- 
ments in their natural fituation; and when that is done, they 
miift be retained firmly together, bv means of a plaifter made 
in form of a half moon, or properly perforated, and then the 
foot and leg are to be bound up, and placed fo that they cannot 
be eafily moved : but to prevent the bone from being dis- 
placed again, the, patient muft not ufe his leg till after the 
ninth or tenth week. Heijler's Surg. p. 134. 

Patella luxated. The patella is moft ufually luxated either on 
the interna! or external fide of the joint, tho' phyficlans give 
accounts of its being Sometimes luxated both above and below it, 
Whenever the knee it Self is perfectly luxated, the patella can 
Scarce avoid being difplaced at the Same time, becaufe of its 
Strong connection to the thigh and to the tibia. 
The reduction of a luxated patella is ufually no great difficulty. 
The patient is to be laid flat on his back upon a table or bed, 
or upon an even floor, So that his leg may be pulled out ftreight 
by an affiStant ; when this is Sufficiently extended, the Surgeon 
muSt grafp the patella with his fingers, and aSterwards, by the 
affiftance of his hand, preSs it Strongly into its proper place. 
This may be alSo pofiibly effected while the patient ftands up- 
right: when this is done, there remains nothing but carefully 
to bind up the part, and let the patient reft for Some days ; 
fometimes gently bending and extending his leg in the mean 
while, that it may not become ftiff. Heifer's Surg. p. 171. 

Patella, the limpet, in natural history, the name of a 
genus of fhell-fifh, the characters of which are thefe: 
It is an univalve fhell, of a gibbous Shape, always fixed in its 
natural State to a rock or to Some other hard body, and having 
its apex or Summit Sometimes Sharp pointed, Sometimes obtuSe, 
fometimes ftreight, Sometimes crooked, Sometimes whole, and 
fometimes perforated. There are feveral fpecies of each of 
thefe kinds. See Tab. of Shells, N u 1, 2. 
Of the limpet with a Sharp pointed Summit, there are the fol- 
lowing Species: 1. The pyramidal mucronatcd limpet. 2. 
The pyramidal furrowed limpet. 3. The grey limpet: this, 
tho' a plain fpecies in its rough ffate, is very beautiful when 
its outer coat is taken off by polifhing. 4. The ten-ribbed 
limpet. 

Of the limpets with deprcfTed heads are the following: 1. The 
furrowed marbl y limpet. 2. The nipple limpet : this refemblcs 
the nipple of a woman's breaft. 3. 'The Striated limpet, jagged 
at the edge. 4. The finely Striated limpet : the lines in this 
fpecies are as fine as hairs. 5. The Striated and prickly limpet : 
this, when polifhed, makes a very different figure, and is like 
a Shield with variegations of colour like thofe of tortoife-fhell. 
6. The red-fpotted limpet. 7. The red and white Striped 
limpet.. 8. The goat's eye limpet, fo called from its variega- 
tions on its infide, representing the eye of a goat. 9. The 
carbuncle limpet, So called from a glowing red in the Shell : 
this is belt I'een when the fhell is polifhed, and held againft a 
ilrong light. Hift. Nat. Eclairc, P. 2. p. 237. 
Of the limpets with perforated tops we have the following 
fpecies: r. The cancellated open limpet, 2. The high-ridged 
limpet. 3. The fine Streaked limpet, with Streaks like hairs. 
4. The oblong limpet, with two holes : this, when its Sur- 
face is taken oft by polifhing, makes the fine red limpet teen in 
many collections ; and the Same Shell, with the coat juSt eraSed 
from the Surface, So as not to penetrate to the red part, makes 
the grey limpet with the double aperture, alfo frequently teen in 
the cabinets of collectors. Hilt. Nat. Eclairc, P. 2. p. 238. 
The Latins call this fhell patella from its refemblance to a difli, 
( and the Greeks named it lepas, as if they meant to call it a 
Scale or flake of the Stone. Indeed this fifh always adheres 
to rocks, as if a part of the Stone; and the rock Serves it in 
the place of a Second {hell, to defend it from the injuries of 
the weather. Aldrovand and Rondeletius have carried this 
thought fo far, as to place the limpet among the bivalve Shells ; 
but no author has followed them in this. Bellonius obferves, 
that when they are found adhering to Stones in great num- 
bers, as they frequently are, they refemble the heads of fo 
many large nails driven into the (tone. Columnadiftinguifhes 
four kinds of the limpet: the fir ft he calls the common limpet, 
becauSe it was moft common of all the Species about Naples 
where he wrote ; this is of an oval figure and of an afh colour. 
The fecond he calls the great exotic limpet : this he had from 
Spain ; it was large and hard, and had feveral ribs, which 
ended into many dents at the verge. The third he calls the 
wild lepas : this is a Small limpet, of an irregularly oval figure, 
and of an afh colour, and has a hole at the top. out of which 
the excrements are evacuated. The fourth kind he calls the 
royal limpet, becaufe he Says it is worthy to come to the table 
of a king : this is rough and has Several holes at the top. The 
number of holes in the laft is either accidental, or elSe it is a 
Species at limpet unknown at prefent ; the others may be eafily 
found among the already mentioned Species. Belkmus. lab. 
Cslumna Aquat. et Terreft, p. 11." 

Some limpets are concamerated within, or formed into Several 

' diftinct apartments. Of thefe there are the following fpecies : 

1. The oblong beaked limpet. 2. The rounded arched limpet. 

3. The large Chincfe limpet. 4. The limpet with a Style 



riling within it from the bottom. 5. The irregularly Shaped 
longed beaked limpet. 6. The Scmi-concamerated limpet : 
this has feven remarkable ribs running from its top, which 
terminate in (even Spines at the baSe. This Species is hence 
radiated like a Star at the verge, and is thence called by Some 
affrolepas. 

Of the limpets with crooked tops are the following Species : 
I. The long and crooked headed limpet. 2. The red nipple 
limpet. 3. The grey limpet, of an elegant rofe colour within. 
4. The limpet with a crooked top ending at the limb, and 
making the whole fhell thus represent, in Some meafure, a 
deeply Striated pecten or Scallop : this is hence called by Some 
ctmcholepas. 7. The leSs Striated concholepas. 

Patella, in the history of infects, a name given by Lifter and 
fome others to a certain little hufk or fhell found on the bark of 
the cherry, plum, and rofe trees, and fome others, contain- 
ing an animal within, and ufeSul in colouring. Thefe patella 
are of a globular form, except when they adhere to the tree, 
and are of a Shining chefiiut colour in moft kinds. The hufk 
itfelf ftrikes a very fine crimfbn colour on paper, and within 
it is found a white maggot of no value : this, in time, hatches 
into a very Small but beautiful bee. The whole Size of this 
bee is not more than that of half the body of an ant. They 
have the Sting of bees, and the three Spots placed in a triangle 
on the forehead, which are Suppofcd to be eyes. They are 
black, and have a large round wlntifh or pale yellow Spot 
upon the back. The upper pair of wings are Shaded and Spot- 
ed, but the under pair are clear. 

The Shells or hufks deScrve a trial, to find whether the colour 
they yield might not be brought to ufe ; it is to be obServed, 
that the deepeft coloured hufks afford the fmeft and deepeft 
purple: they muft be alfo ufed while the creature contained 
in them is in the maggot form ; for when it is changed into 
the bee State the fhell is dry and colourlefe; Dr. Lifter, who 
firft obferved thefe pate.'lt?, went fo far on the comparing them 
with the common kermes, as to declare that they were of the 
Same nature with that production; but his hiftory oS their 
being the workmanShip of a bee, to preferve her young mag- 
got in, is not agreeable to the true hiitorv of the kermes; for 
that is an infect of a very peculiar kind. This author has beeu 
too juitly cenSured for his precipitancy of judging of fllings, 
and perhaps has fallen into an error by means of it here. 
It is very poffible that thefe patella may be the Same Sort of ani- 
mal with the kermes, but then it produces it? young within this 
fhell or hufk, which is no other than the Skin of the body of 
the mother animal ; but as there are many flies, whoSe worms 
or maggots are lodged in the bodies of other animals, it may 
be, that this little bee here defcribed may love to lay its egc in 
the body of the proper infect here defcribed, and the rriaggot 
hatched from that egg may eat up the proper progeny, and 
undergoing its own natural changes there, ifllte out at length 
in form of the bee. This may have been the cafe in fome 
few which Dr Lifter examined, and he may have been milled 
by this to fuppofe it the natural change of the infect. Phil 
Tranf. N*. 72. 

Patellae/TV?, the wild limpet, a name very improperly given 
by Rondeletius and Aldrovand to the atiris marina, or concha 
veneris. This is by no means of the patella kind. See the 
article iLAR-Jhell. 

PATENT-/^/", among botanifts. See Leaf. 

PATER patratus, among the Romans, the firft and principal 
perSon of the college of heralds, which formed a kind of board 
or council to examine the differences that a rofe between 
neighbouring States, and endeavour amicably to accommo- 
date the fame. Danet in voc. 

PATET./E uves, a name given by the antients to grapes dried 
on the vine. See Patethjsje: 

PATETHISiE woes, a name given by the antients to grapes 
which were Suffered to remain on the vine till they were great- 
ly dried and withered. They were alSo called paieta uves, and 
were Suffered to hang thus to make a peculiar wine called 
pajjiim. 

PATH (Cycl.) — Path/;, the name given by us to the fly called 
in Latin humifitga ; it is found in foot-paths, and fuppofed to 
live by Sucking the ground. It is of a grey colour, flreaked 
with dufky white. See Humisuga. 

PATHOGNOMIC/^/, in medicine. See Assident. 

PATIENCE, in botany, the name by which fome people call 
the monks rhubarb ; but the French, from whom we 
have borrowed the word, mean by it all the Species of the la? 
pathum or dock kind. See the article Lapathum. 

PAT\~ENY\JE?7i!/Jcitlus, In anatomy, a name given by Spigelius 
to a mufcle of the Shoulder, which he alfo calls by the "more 
exprelfive name of fcapulam at to liens. The French call it the 
rele-ueur propre de i 'omop/ate, and Albinus, Morgagni, Covvpcr 
and others levator fcapulec. 

PATIN-Jhoe, in the manege, a kind of horfe-fboe, under which 
is Soldered a Sort of half ball of iron, hollow within. It is ufed 
for hip-fhot horfes, and put upon a Sound foot, to the end, 
that the horfe not being able to {land upon that foot without 
pain, may be conftrained tu Support himSelS upon the lame 
foot, and fo hinder the finews to Shrink, and the haunch to 
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t]ry up. We likewife clap patin-Jhaes Upon horfes that are 
fprained in the moulders. 
PA I IS, in zoology, the name of a fmall fea-bird, defcribed 
by Oviedus, and Teeming to be the fame with the ftormfink 
defcribed by Hoier in his epiftle to Cluiius. It is a little larger 
than our fparrow, and fkims the furface of the water very 
nimbly, and is fuppofed a fore-runner of florms. 

PATLAHOCA, in botany, the name given by fome authors 
to the tree which produces the refin, commonly called gum- 
copal Herman!, p. 40. 

PA I REZ, a name for a fort of vermichelH, a parte made of 

■ flour and water, and formed into beads. This and all other 
kinds of vermlcuelli are often ftained with fufrron. 

PATRICIDE, patriddiumi the fame with parricide. See the 
article Paihtcde, Cycl. 

PATRIMI and Matrinj, among the Romans, children whole 
father and mother were- both living 

It was by a certain number of thefe that hymns were fun"- to 
fupplicate the gods, V. Lw. 37, 3. 

PATTALIA, in natural hiftory, a word ufed by Ariflotle and 
the reft of the old Greek writers, to exprefs a 'frag or deer of 
two years old. The interpreters of Ariflotle have generally 
rendered this by the Latin wordfubu/o; but that is of a very 
vagus and uncertain fenfe, and this Greek word of a very de- 
terminate one, never being ufed to exprefs any animal except 
the flag at this age Pliny and the Roman authors in general 
ufe the word fubulo, "indeed, fometimes for a young flag; but 
they often er ufe it to exprefs that imaginary beafl the oryx or 
unicorn. Pliny fays, that nature has given this animal cernua 
fi-nflioa, fingle. horns, as it is generally underflood to mean; 
but the pbrafe may as well be tranflated plain, uniform, and 
unbranched horns. The word may have been thus ufed to 
diftinguifh the horns of this creature, whatever it was, from 
the {tag, and not to imply that each of them had only one 
horn : in this (cnt'e, however, it is no proper translation of 
the word pattalta, which fignifies a flag of a certain age, not 
any other animal. 

PAVANA, in botany, the name of the plant which produces 
the grana tiglia of the fhops. It is a fpecies of ricinus, Jonf, 
Dend. p. 458. See Ricinus. 

Pavana-wsod, when frefh, operates very violently, both by vo- 
mit and ftool: when dried, it is much more gentle, never 
vomiting at all; but at prefent it is fcarce heard of in the 
fhops. 

PAV1A, in botany, the name of a genus of plants defcribed by 
Boerhaave and Linnaeus, the characters of which are thefe 
the pcrianthium confifts of one leaf, and is coloured, of ai 
oval figure, and divided into five obtufe fegments at the 
edge. The flower confifts of five oval petals, ,the upper ones 
longer than the others; the longefl of all are very long. 
are inferted into the cup. The ftamina are eight fubulated 
filaments, fomewhat crooked, and of the length of the flower. 
The anther*: are roundifh, the germen of the piftil is cf an 
oval figure, the ftyle is fubulated, and the ftigma acute. The 
fruit is a coriaceous turbinated capfule, of an obtufely four 
fquare form, compofed of four valves, and containing foui 
cells; in each of which is contained a fingle roundifh feed 
hinnm Gen. PI. p. 158. 

PAVICULA, among the Romans, a rammer, or inftrument for 
beating down and levelling a (pot of ground, 
it conhfted of a block of wood one foot long and half a foot 
thick, with a long handle. Pitijc. in voc. 

PAVILIONS, among jewellers, the under fides and corners of 
the brilliants, lying between the girdle and the collet. Jeffries 
on Diamonds. See Girdle, &c. 

PAULA gumda, in natural- hiftory, a name given by the peoph 
of the Kaft Indies to a fpecies of foflil of the ojteocolla kind > 
found in fome fprrags, the waters of which are loaded with 
fpar. Thefe people ufe it in medicine, giving it in milk for 
gonorrhoeas, and that with good fuccefs. 

PAULaDADUM, a name given by fome authors to the medi 
cina} -earth of theifland of Malta, called terra me hen/is, and 
gratia jhm-U Pauli. Some have given this name alfo to a fpe- 
cies of white bole found in fome parts of Italy, which is made 
into cakes, and fealed, and ferves in the place of this and other 
white earths. 

PAUL1N1A, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, accord- 
ing to LinnjEus, taking in the feriana and the cururu of Plu- 
nder. The characters are thefe : theperianthium is compofed 
of four oval and expanded leaves, and remains when the 
flower is fallen. The flower confifts of four oblong and cor- 
dated petals ; thefe ftand expanded, and are of twice the big- 
m-fs of the leaves of the cup. The ftamina are eight fimpTc 
and fhort filaments. The antherte fmall. The germen is 
three cornered, obtufe, and of a turbinated form. 1 he ftyles 
are capillary, and are three in number, and very fhort. The 
ftigmata are fimple and broad The fruit is a large three 
cornered capfule, compofed of three valves, and containing 
three celfs, in each of which is a fingle feed of an oval figure. 
The difference between the cururu and feriana of Plumier is, 
that the/ertana produces its feeds in the bafe of the cells, and 
theewuru in the cells of them. Lintusi Gen. PI, p. j-?o. 
Plumier Gen J5 

Suppl. Vol. [J. 
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PAUNCH, oyPan-ch, on (hip-board, thofc matts made of 
linnet, which are made faft to the main and fore yards, to keep 
them from galling againft the mail. 

PAVO, (.Cycl.) The peacock, in the Linnzan fyftem of zoo- 
logy, makes a difimfl genus of birds of the gatlina kind ; the 
dillmguifhing characters of which are, that the feet have each 
four toes, and the head is adorned with an erect ornament of 
feathers, in form of a plume. Linnici Syftem. Naturse,p. 47. 

Pavo, in ichthyography, the fca.ock-fijh, one of the larger 
fpecies of the tardus, oiwraffi, but of a middle nature between 
the long and the fiat bodied kinds. Its ufual ftandard, as to 
fize, is about (hree pounds weight; and its colour on the back 
a mixture of blackifh and a dufky blue : the blue is difpofed 
in three or four longitudinal parallel lines, on a dufky blackifh 
ground ; about the head and gills the blue lines are more 
bright and numerous. Its lower jaw is almoft wholly blue, 
and its belly is of a fine faft'ron colour or reddifh yellow. It 
has thick lips, and very fharp tho' not very large teeth. Its 
back fin is, on the anterior part, of a fine deep blue, with an 
edge of purple, and fometimes of yellow ; and the reft of the 
fin is red at the bottom and yellow at the top, and in the 
middle is finely variegated with blue fpots. The foremoft 
nerves of the back fin are rigid and prickly, and have foft and 
flexile rays accompaniing them beyond the limb or edge of 
the fin, and of more than their owii length. Its gill-fins are 
a mixed red and yellow, and its belly-fin behind the anus of a 
pale flefh colour, with a variegation of blue and yellow. The 
other belly-fins are of the fame colours, and the tail is wholly 
blue. It is a moft remarkably beautiful fifh, and from the 
fpots and variegations of its fins has obtained its name, Hay's 
Ichthyol. p. 3/1. See Tab. of Fillies, N° 59, 

PAVONIUS-%7, the peacock Jlone, a name given by Ludo- 
vicus Dulcis, -and other writers of his time, to a fione of 
which they fay many idle things, fuch as its having the virtue 
of gaining a perfon's love to another, and the like. They 
have left us no defcription of it, but probably it was one of 
the variegated agates. 

PAURAEDRASTYL*, in natural hiftory, the name of a ge- 
nus of cryflals. The word is derived from the Greek ir«».Jf, 
a few, »j», a fide or plane, the privative particle <*, not, and 
r&«, a column ; and exprefies a foflil compofed of but a few 
fides or planes, and having no column. 

The bodies of this genus are cryftals compofed of two pyra- 
mids joined bafe to bafe, without the intervention of a column; 
thefe being both hexangular, and confequent'y the whole body 
compofed only of twelve planes ; the others of the fame ftruc- 
ture being compofed of fixteen. Biffs Hift. of Fof. p. 1 67. 
Of this genus there are only four known fpecies : 1 . A whitifli 
one with fhort pyramids, "found in many parts of France. 
2. A brown one, with long pyramids, found in ireat plenty 
in fome parts of Scotland. 3. A crooked or Slanting one, 
very clear and colourlefs : this is common both in the Eaft 
and Weft Indies, but no where fo plentiful as in New Spain. 
And, 4. A bright and blackifh one, with very fhort pyramids: 
this is found in Italy, Germany, France, a : d England, but 
with us is ufually met with very fmall. It is commonly found 
■ in clufters together. See Tab. of Foffils, Llafs 3. 

PAUSANIA, n«i«r«»ii«, in antiquity, a feftival in which were 
folemn games, wherein freeborn Spartans only contended. 
It had its name from Paufanias, the Spartan general, under 
whole conduct the Grecians overcame Mardonius in the fa- 
mous battle at PlateiE, there being alwavs an oration in praife 
of him. Potter, Arch. Grax.B. 2. c. 20. T. I. p. 424: 

PAUSEISASTOS, in natural hiftory, the name of a beautiful 
ftone dedicated to Venus, and called alfo paneros. It feems to 
have been a beautiful agite. 

PAUSICAPE, n«t.cr««w«. among the Athenians, a kind of pu- 
nifhment. A round engine was put about the neck in fuch a 
manner, that the fufferer could not lift his hand to his head 
Potter, Archicol. Grate. T. 1. p. 131. 

PAUSIS, a word ufed by the old phyficians for a remiffion in 
acute difeafes. 

PAUXI, in zoology, the name of an American bird defcribed by 
Nieremberg, and feeming to be the fame with the mitu of the 
Brafilians defcribed by Marggrave, and with the tepetototl of 
Nieremberg: the whole difference is, that this, inftead of a 
creft, has a deftly protuberance at the bafis of its bill ; this 
is of the fliape of a pear and as hard as a ftone, and is of a 
beautiful turcois colour, or fine pale blue. Ray's Grnithol. 
p. 305. See the article Mitu. 

PAW, (Cycl.) in the manege. A horfe is faid to paw the 
ground when bis leg being either tired or painful, he does not 
left it upon the ground, and fears to hurt himfelf as he 
walks. 

PAWLE, in a (hip, a fmall piece of iron bolted to one end of 
the beams of the deck, clofe to the capftan ; but yet fo eafily 
as that it can turn about. Its ufe is to flop the capftan from 
turning baik, by being made to catch hold of the whelps ; 
therefore they fay, Home a fnwle ; that is, heave a little more 
for the pavile to get hold of the whelps ; and this they call 
paivling the cap/tan. 
PA vV N {Cycl ) -Pawn, among miners, is a pledge of money 
put into the bar-mafter's hand, at the time when the plaintiff 
Aaa caufes 
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caufes the bar-mafter to arrefl the mine. Houghton's compl. 
Miner in the Explan. of the Terms. 

PAYING, in the fca language. When the feams of a fhip are 
laid over with a coat of hot pitch, it is called paying her ; 
and when this is done with canvas, parcelling. Alfo when 
after fhe is graved, and her foil burned off, a new coat of 
tallow and foap, or one of train oil, rofin and brimftone, 
boiled together, is put on her; that is called paying of a flip. 
They fay alfo fometimes, when in tacking about, a fhip's 
fails 'being back flayed, fall all flat againft the mafts and 
fhrouds, Jhe is paid. 

PEA, pifum, in botany. See PisUM. 

Cbick-^EA. See the articleCiCER. 

PEACH, pe>fica, in botany. SeePERSiCA. 

The curious in fruits account twenty-eight forts of peaches, 
but many of them feem very trifling diffractions. The fine- 
nefs of this fruit, in general, depends on the firmnefs of the 
pulp, the delicacy of the flavour, and the thinnefs of the 
fkin. A fine peach mould be of a fine deep red next the fun, 
and of a pale whitifh hue next the wall; and the pulp fhould 
be of a yellowifli caff, and very juicy ; and the ftone fhould 
be fmall, tho' the fruit in general be large. 
The varieties of the peach are produced like thofe of the 
finer flowers, by fowing the feeds ; and tho' many raifed this 
way will be of little value, as is alfo the cafe in flowers, yet 
probably among a parcel of ftones, faved from the finer kinds 
of peaches , there would'be fome new kinds produced ; which, 
as they were raifed here, would be eafily kept up in their 
perfection ; which is not to be expeCted of thofe brought 
from other countries. 

The befl method of faving the ftones is, to let fome of the 
fineft peaches of the belt kinds hang till they drop of them- 
felves from the tree, and then the ftones fhould be immediate- 
ly planted on a bed of light rich earth, planting them four 
inches deep in the earth, and at about fix inches afunder. 
The beds fhould be covered, to preferve them in the winter ; 
and in fpring, when the trees come up, they muft be cleared 
of weeds, and^ well watered. The next fpring they fhould 
be carefully taken up, and planted in the nurfery, at greater 
diftances; and after two or three years Handing here, they 
may be removed to the places where they are to remain ; or 
they may at that time, when the condition of their fruit is 
known, be grafted on other flocks, which is the common 
Way now ufed to propagate thefe trees. 
The common method of propagating the peach is, by graft- 
ing. In order to this, fome good flocks fhould be provided, 
which fhould be of the mufcle, or white pear-plum. When 
thefe flocks are two or three years old, they will be ftrong 
enough to bud ; and the common feafon for doing this is 
about Midfummer. The buds fhould be chofen from a heal- 
thy tree, which produces a great deal of fruit: they mult be 
taken from the trees either in a cloudy day, or elfe in the 
morning or evening, when the fun has not much power : 
they mould be then inoculated on the ftocks as foon as pof- 
fible, and the ftocks treated with the ufual care afterwards. 
See Inoculation. 

When thefe are to be tranfplanted where they are to remain, 
the moft proper foil for them is, a light rich pafture-land, 
taken up with the turf, and rotted together, before it is to be 
ufed ; and the borders to be made with this cannot be too 
wide, and ought to be railed five or fix inches above the le- 
vel of the ground ; or if the foil be moift, more than that. 
They mult be tranfplanted in autumn, as foon as the leaves 
are fallen off; and fhould never be fet at lefs than fourteen 
feet diftance from one another. The heads of the trees are 
then to be raifed up againft the walls, to keep the roots from 
being moved by the wind ; and they fhould be watered at 
times, with a nofe on the watering pot, and the water fprink- 
led all over them. In the middle of May the new moots are 
to be nailed to the wall, training them horizontally ; and the 
foreright fhoots are to be rubbed off: in October the new 
branches fhould be pruned, fhortening them according to the 
ftrength of the tree ; if ftrong, they may be left eight inches 
Jong ; »if weak, they fhould only be left five ; and the fame 
care is to be taken of them for the fucceeding years. 
There are two general rules always to be obferved in the 
pruning of peach and neCrarine trees, which are, x. Always 
to have enough bearing wood. And 2. Not to lay in the 
branches too clofe to one another. All peach trees produce 
their fruit from .the young wood either of the fame, or at the 
moft, of the former years fhoot ; for this reafon the branches 
are to be fo pruned, as to encourage them to throw out new 
fhoots in every part of the tree: and this is to be done in 
May ; when by pinching, or flopping the ftrong fhoots, 
there may be new wood forced out in any part of the tree. 
This is the method of the funimer pruning ; the winter prun- 
ing is ufualiy done in February or March, but is much bet- 
ter done at Michaelmas, as foon as their ieaves begin to fall ; 
and the wounds will then have time to heal before the fevere 
frofts come one. ' 

In pruning of thefe trees it muft always be obferved alfo, that 
it is heft done under a wood bud, not a bloffom bud ; which 
may be diitinguifned by the wood buds being lefs turgid and 
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longer, and -narrower than the bloffom bud; for if -the fhoo£ 
have not a leading bud where it is cut, it will commonly 
die down to the leading bud. In nailing the fhoots to the 
wall, they fhould be placed at as equal diftances as pofilble ; 
and fo far apart that the leaves may have room ; and they 
muft always be trained as horizontally as poflible, that the 
lower part of the tree may be well wooded, which it will 
not be if the branches are fuffered to run upright. Miller's 
Gard. Did*. 

Peach-awW-, the pale red colour of the bloiToms of the 
peach-tree. 

To give this beautiful colour to glafs, add at different times, 
and in fmall quantities, the powder of prepared manganefe 
to the mafs, for the making of lattimo, or milk-white glafs 
while in fufion. This alone gives the peach- co\our ; but the 
metal muft be immediately worked when of a right tinge, 
for the colour is very apt to go off. Neri't Art of Glafs, p. 
99. See the article Lattimo. 

Peach -colour, in the manege. See Blossom. 

Wolfs Peach. See Lycopersicon. 

P 'each flowers. Thefe are ufed as a purge for children, made 
into a fyrup, and are by fome recommended as great de- 
ftroyers of worms ; but there is a circumflance attending 
them which is little taken notice of, and yet greatly alters 
their virtue. The cuftom of gardeners is, to graft the peach 
upon the almond, or the plumtree, and the flowers partake 
of the nature of the flock ; thofe which are produced on 
peach-trees grafted on plum-flocks, being much more purga- 
tive than 3 thofe from almonds ; the reafon of which feems 
plainly, that the plum is a purgative fruit, the almond not at 
all fo. The flowers of the leafl efteemed forts of peaches are 
alfo ufualiy found to be the befl for medicinal ufe. 
In examining thefe flowers, they are found to contain more 
than three fourths of a fuperftuous humidity. The buds con- 
tain a little lefs than the blown flowers ; which is very na- 
tural to fuppofe, becaufe it is their being afterwards charged 
with a larger portion of humidity which makes them open. 
The buttons, or buds of the flowers, are found on experi- 
ment, however, to be fomewhat more purgative than the 
flowers when open. 

If four pounds of thefe flowers are diftilled is a balneum ma- 
riee, they yield 1 2 or 13 ounces of a whitifh liquor, fweet 
to the talfe, and of an agreeable fmell, refembliug that of 
bruifed peach kernels; and this is fo ftrong in the water, that 
a few drops of it will very agreeably fcent a larger quantity 
of any thing. If the buds are ufed to this purpofe, inftead 
of the open flowers, the fame fort of liquor is drawn over; 
but it is of a fomewhat coarfer and more earthy fmell. The 
refiduum of thefe diftillations put into a retort, and diftilled 
by a reverberatory fire, gradually raifed to its feveral degrees, 
yields both acid and alkaline jubilances ; and, finally, a red 
fpirit comes over, full of fuliginous particles, and containing 
fome oil, part of which fwims at the top of the liquor, and 
the other part which is heavier, finks to the bottom. This 
is what a chemical analyfis fhews in thefe flowers, different 
from other vegetable matters. Spirits of wine draws a very 
weak tinCture from thefe flowers ; it is indeed much weaker 
than an infufion of them in common water. An infufion m 
water of half an ounce of frefh peach-Rowers, or of a dram 
of dry ones, (for, as before obferved, they contain three 
fourths of fuperfluous moifture) Is a very gentle and agree- 
able purge, This method of infufion is much better for 
thefe and all other purgative flowers, than the taking the ex- 
preffed juice; for in that cafe there is always a large quantity 
of purgative matter remaining in the refiduum ; which water 
in a warm infufion is able to take out The infufion of rofe 
or peach-Rowers, keeps alfo better than their expreffed juice. 
The juice always turns four very foon, but the infufion^ 
with the common caution of pouring a little oil on the fur- 
face, will keep good even for years. 

When oil is ufed to this purpofe, there fhould always be 
care taken that it be fuch as does not freeze eafily ; for in 
that cafe the air gets in between the cake of frozen oil, and 
the fides of the veffel, and fpoils the liquor. Oil of almonds 
is greatly to be prefered to oil of olives on thefe occafions ; 
as it freezes with much more difficulty. Another way of 
preferving the infufions is, the evaporating about half the 
liquor; and thus they will often keep a long time: infufions 
keeping better than the juices of plants, feems to fhew, that 
the former contains more of the principles than the latter. 
The young leaves of the peach made into an infufion in the 
fame manner as the flowers, are more purgative than they, 
but lefs agreeable ; they are to be taken in the fame manner. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 17 14. 

PEAcn-gall-'tnfeSf, in natural hiftory, a fmall gall-infcft, found in 
great plenty on the peach-tree. It is of an oblong figure, flat 
at the belly, and prominent on the back ; pointed, and not 
unaptly refembling in miniature a fmall boat turned bottom 
upwards. Their longer diameter is ufualiy extended in the 
fame direction with the length of the branch ; fometimes a 
little obliquely, but fcarce ever perpendicular to that direc- 
tion. Their exterior fkin, the only part of them one fees, 
as they are attached to die tree, is very like the fine, thin, 

and 
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and glofly outer baric of many trees, as that of the cherry, &c. 
1 heir colour is ufually a faint brown, fometimes it approaches 
to a coffee colour, fometimes to a bright chefnut, but more 
frequently it has fomethiiig reddifli in it. 
The young fhoots of the peach-tree are often covered with 
. thefe on all fides ; fometimes they are more diftant and fewer 
in number. All that one fees of this kind at this feafon have 
the lame lifelefs appearance, and all appear perfectly motion- 
lefs; but they are, however, of very different ftates and con- 
ditions, for ufually fewne are in full life and vigour, others al- 
ready dead, and others even the fpoils of thofe of a former 
feafon, which remain in the places on which they died with- 
out the leaft feiifible alteration in their appearance. Thofe, 
however, on the old wood may be judged to be dead ones, 
but thofe on the branches of the prefent year are ufually found 
alive and well. The dead ones, if touched, appear as a mere 
film, and fall off in their fcales from the branch; but the 
others, if crufhed, yield a vifcid juice, like that from the 
crufhing of other living infects. The living anima! is at this 
feafon fo clofely affixed to the tree, that it is not eafy, by the 
fingers alone, to feparate them without deltro;, ing them ; but 
with caution they may be eafily railed unhurt, by getting the 
point of a knife between them and the bark : in this cafe, the 
part of the tree from whence they are raifed is feen covered 
with a cottony matter. The belly of the animal, which is 
naturally applied againft this downy matter, is at this feafon 
puffed up, as it were, and feems as full as it can well hold. 
A little later than this feafon, if others are raifed from the 
tree, it is then lefs eafy than before to know them to be 
animals. 

If ina fortnight, or a little more, after the time of their being as 
full as can be, they are removed from their place, they then 
make no other appearance than that of one of thofe dead and 
dry ones before mentioned, no more of the full flefhy appear- 
ance is to be feen, but they appear merely a thin flake of tor- 
toife fhell, or fome other fuch fubftance, covering a vaft num- 
ber of fmall bodies clofe Lodged together, but as loofe horn one 
another as fo many grains of fand, and fall to the earth on 
raifmg the fhell, unlefs it be done with great care. 
Thefe fmall bodies are fomewhat reddifli, and when examined 
by the microfcope, the oval figure of them will not let one 
doubt but that they are eggs; and the whole infect might 
now appear to any one no other than a cafe prepared by fome 
animal for the fafety of its eggs. A little afterwards, if the 
animals in this ftate be examined, the fhell is found, inftcad ] 
of eggs, filled with fmall living infects, among a quantity of 
loofe powder. No more eggs are found entire : thefe are the 
animals hatched from them, and the fhelis are what now 
make the loofe powder. 

The galls, and fuchexcrefcences on vegetables, are always found 
pierced with holes, out of which the fly uTues, which, in its 
worm ftate, had been nourifhed there; and that there might 
be no refemblance wanting in thefe creatures to galls, their 
fkins are often found pierced in two or three different places, 
nay, and flies are feen fometimes iffuing out of thefe, which 
had lived within them in the worm ftate. That thefe are of a 
certainty animals, and not galls, is evinced, however, beyond 
doubt and difpute, by railing one of them in an intermediate 
time between that of its being found full of eggs, and that of 
its appearing only diftended and fwelied; becaufe in this in 
terval the animal will be found in the aft of laying them, and 
may be feen doing fo. 
The young animals hatched from thefe eegs are for many 
months feen in the condition of other fmall infects; but as 
they become full of eggs, they fwell, and, by degrees, !ofe their 
true fhape : they grow in fize as thefe eggs grow in them, and 
when full grown and ready to lay, their bellies are fmooth 
and even, and the rings of which they are compofed are not to 
be diftinguifhed: in another ffate it is eafy to diftinguifh thefe 
they are five in number, and the pallage for the effgs is in the 
laft. The animal has fix legs, which not having been ufed of 
a long time, are found clofely applied to ics belly; and a little 
above the firft pair there may be feen a fmall prominence, 
which is the part by which the creature takes In its nourifh- 
imnt. The cottony bed that lies under thefe infects on the 
tree, fhews extremely plain the imprefiions of all the parts of 
the animal ; the legs, rings, £?r, are ealily diftinguifhable 
here. 

It is a general law of nature, that infects perifh when they 
have done all that was necellary for the multiplying of their 
fpecies ; that is the cafe alfo with this little animal. It lives 
hut a little while after it has laid its eggs, and it.-; dried body 
makes an excellent covering and defence for them ; and what 
is very remarkable is, that as this infect is now immoveable, 
and cannot draw itfelf over its egg , they are not thrown out 
behind its body, as the eggs of other animals ; but as they 
are laid, arc drawn under the belly, and evenly arranged there. 
The eggs are ten or twelve days before they hatch, and when 
hatched, the young animals remain quiet under the cover of 
their mother's carcafs for feveral days. 

After fome time, when their parts are duly flrengthened, they 
get out and enjoy their liberty: thefe new-born infects are fo 
extremely fmall, that it requires a microfcope to obferve them ; 
but they are in nothing like what their parent was, or what 



they are to be hereafter; they ate very nimble and active, grid 
march backward and forward with prodigious' fwiftnels. 
1 here is now nothing fmguiar in their form ; they are fome- 
what flattifh, and of an oval figure, and have two horns or 
antenna, as well as their fix legs, very eafily diftinguifhable. 
The number of young ones hatched by each parent is verv 
great, often not lefs than four thoufand. The yewig ones 
have an eafy paflage from under the fhell made of" their pa- 
rents body in this, that the hinder extremity of that fhell is 
fpht, and is not, as are all the other parts, "faftened to the 
branch. 

It has been fi:ppofed, that the young gali-mfecls eat up their 
mother's body, and eat holes through it to get out ; but this 
is by no means the cafe ; the opening already mentioned gives 
them a free paflage, and the holes we fometimes fee on the 
hacks of thefe animals are ever made by extraneous animals, 
fmall flies, which have in the worm ftate "grown and been nou- 
rifhed within the body of ths animal, as they do in the bodies 
of caterpillars and many other infects; and which, when 
hatched into the fly ftate, make themfelves thefe holes for 
their efcape. 

It is ufually about the beginning of June that the young infects 
get at liberty from under the body of their parent; they may 
then be found running very nimbly ail over the branches of 
the tree, but are not diftinguifhable otherwife than by examin- 
ing the branches with a microfcope. 7'he branches thus co- 
vered with thefe young animals, are in a few days cleared 
again, and the infects found in form of fmall fcales, covering 
the leaves, and now large enough to be feen by the naked eye. 
They are of different colours; fome white, fome yellow, fome 
greenifh, and fome reddifh: and in this ftate they are to 
very flat, and withal fo immoveable, that they may naturally 
be miftaken for the fkins quitted by fome infects ; but on 
crufhing them with one's nail, a yellowifh juice is always 
fqueezed out, which fhews them to have been real animals; 
but the greater! proof of it is to be had from ohfervation, for 
after fome time they will be found again very fwiftly in 
motion. 

Thus thefe little animals, after being hatched on the branches, 
run over them in fearch of the leaves for nouriihment : they 
do not eat thefe, however, but fuck the juices from their veftels 
by a fine trunk, and it is only while they are employed in this 
that they in this ftate appear immoveable. Thefe trunks are 
placed a little above the firft pair of legs ; but we are not to 
look for them in the young infects, it is only in the full o-rown 
ones that they are diftinguifh able, and in thofe not without 
difficulty. In thefe, however, with attention, one may ob- 
ferve in this part a fmall hollow, or fhort Hefhy pipe, out of 
which the infect can at pleafure thruft a fine white trunk, as 
fmall as a fine hair, and of half the length of its body. 
The more careful gardeners always clear their beft fruit-trees 
from thefe infects, efpecially their orange-trees, well know- 
ing that they drain the juices of the tree, and will fometimes 
even kill it. This is not to be fuppofed owing to what juices 
they take in for their nourifhment alone, but they occafion the 
wafte of a vaft deal bcfides : under feveral peach- trees, and par- 
ticularly under diftinct parts of them which are loaded with 
thefe gajl-fafe&s } it is common in the middle of May, or be- 
tween that and the beginning of June, to fee the earth as wet 
as if newly watered, while that all about is dry ; a very lar°-e 
quantity of the juices of the tree continually making their way 
through the holes left by the trunks of thefe innumerable little 
animals. At the fame time that one finds the young gall-wfefts 
on the leaves, one finds them alfo on the young fhoots of the 
peach-trees, and the reafon is the fame, that thefe parts are 
more eafily pierced by the tender organs of the young animals 
than the branches and harder parts of the tree. Their backs 
in this ftate are not fmooth and even, but, examined by the 
microfcope, are found to be wrinkled and channelled in a beau- 
tiful and regular manner. 

Not only the gail-i»fe£7s of the peach, but all the ether fpecies, 
after a certain time, become immoveably fixed to the place 
where they are, and no longer able to ufe their legs. Their 
growth is very flow from the time of their hatching, through 
the months of July, Auguft, September, and October; at the 
beginning of November they are found fomewhat enlarged in 
breadth, but they are yet no thicker, and at this time they 
are all become of the fame colour, which is fomewhat 
reddifli. 

In the beginning of March they begin to fwell and be filled 
with the growing eggs ; their backs become a little convex, 
and, viewed with a microfcope, appear covered with little tu- 
bercles ; and one may, at this time, perceive feven or eight long 
threads, which run from feveral parts of their bodies : thefe 
fatten themfelves to the branch at a diftance from the creature, 
and fix it immoveably in its place. In the beginning of April 
they become much more convex, and tho' they can no longer 
walk about, they yet have at this time fufficient motion to 
fhew an animal life. At this time, by very flow motions, 
they change their fkin ; and it is after this change that they 
affume fo exactly the figure of galls, and grow fo very quickly 
to their full fize. Seven or eight days now make fuch- a 
change in them, that they are not to be known for the fame 
animal; but it is not till the beginning of May that they ar- 
I rive 
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live at their utmofl fize. About the 15th of May they are in 
a condition to lay, and as the eggs are discharged, the belly is 
pufhed clofer and clofer to the back ; and when all are laid, 
becomes the fhell before defcribed, and the young ones are 
hatched under it, and become full of eggs, and do the fame 
office afterwards to their young. 

One great difficulty, however, is to conceive by what means 
they are fecundated : fome have imagined them each to be 
male and female in the fame individual, and hermaphrodites 
of a very Angular kind ; for as in fiiails, worms, and (bine 
other in lefts, which are both male and female in the fame in- 
dividual, there flill is the congrefs of another animal of the 
fame fpecies required for propagation ; in thefe it mould feem, 
on the contrary, that one alone was fufficient. Others ima 
gine them males and females, as other animals, and that they 
perform thefe offices during the three or four firft days after 
they are hatched, while they are running on the branches. 
Had thefe obfervers known that the animals were in a condi- 
tion to move during all the winter months, that is during 
the greater part of their lives, they would not have been re- 
duced to the improbable conjecture of their performing this 
office as foon as produced : the truth is, however, that it is 
not known that they do it at all, thefe obfervers never having 
feen the thing, but only judging it an indifpenfible neceffity ; 
but a clofe obfervation will furnifli grounds for an opinion of 
another kind. 

In the end of April the branches of the peach and other trees 
covered with thefe infefts, will be found to be greatly fre- 
quented by a fort of fmall flies, beautiful enough'to demand 
attention : their head, breafl, body, and legs are all of a deep 
red ; they have only two wings, but thofe very large, being 
nearly twice as long as their bodies : thefe, in the fly's com- 
mon poflure, are crofled on the back, and the upper almofl 
entirely hides the under one; they are lefs tranfparent than 
thofe of the common flies, and are of a dufky white, b rdered 
with an edge of a fine bright and beautiful red : but what 
chiefly diflinguifhes them from all other fpecies is, that they 
have two long white threads which run from their hinder part, 
and are of twice the length of their wings; between thefe 
there is alfo a remarkable part, a fort of tail made like a 
piercer, and of a third or fourth part of the length of thefe 
threads. This is like. all other flings, thicker at its bafe than 
at its point, and is bent a little downwards. 
The antennas of this fly are adorned with long bodies, hairy, 
and larger at their extremities than at their infertions on the 
antennae. It is eafy at firft fight to conceive, that thefe are 
the flies that had been produced of worms fed in the bodies of 
the gall-infects of a former year, and that they were now 
fearching an opportunity to depofit their eggs in the bodies of 
thefe little creatures, to be hatched into worms there, and 
thence to come out in flies, as they themfelves before had 
done. 

The piercer at their tails made this the more probable, as it 
feemed to refer them to the ichneumon clafs ; but a clofer at- 
tention to the whole progrefs of thefe infefts will give much 
more room to believe, that thefe flies are the male gall-infers. 
They are, indeed, very fmall in proportion to the females, but 
this will give the judicious naturalift no caufe to doubt their 
being the males of the fame fpecies, any more than their hav- 
ing wingsand the females not; fince the fame difference and 
difproportion is found in beetles and many other infefts; 
the colour of their juices, when crufhed, and their fmell, are 
in both exaftly the fame. And another obfervation adds great- 
ly to the probability, which is, that many branches of the 
peach-tree are fo loaded with the young gall-infers that have 
newly fixed themfelves, that one would wonder what muft 
become of them when they fwell in bulk, as there could be no 
room for their growth on the branch on which they already 
flood fo clofe as to touch one another. 

But examining thefe branches afterwards, at the feafon when 
thefe flies appear, multitudes of thefe gall-infecls are found 
converted into mere {hells, out of which fometbing has efcap- 
ed and gone ; and thefe are fo compleat, and feem to have been 
quitted in fo very different a manner from the broken fpoils 
of the female ga'l-injecls, that there is all the probability in 
the world of thefe flies having been let out of them, which had 
before lain there in the form of nymphs : feveral of thefe, in 
the very irate of nymphs, Mr. Reaumur found in thefe fliells ; 
and the whole remaining queftion is, whether thefe were the 
proper animal, or whether they were owing to the egg of 
fome fly accidentally depofited there, and hatched in the~body 
of the animal. The former, however, feemed on all confe- 
derations to be the mere probable opinion ; for no obfervation 
at a proper feafon will tver fhew a living worm in the body of 
the gall-infe£t ; and the manner of the fly's egrefs is not that 
of thefe unnaturd births, which are always by a hole made 
by the fly ; but the fhell in this cafe readily opens at a proper 
feafon, and lets out the fly, by parting all round at the com- 
miflure of the belly and back, which feems too natural for 
any thing but the very manner deflined for the produdion of 
the proper fpecies. 

The flies examined on the branches with a g'afs will alfo be 

found to introduce this feeming piercer always at the fame 

. place into the body of the gall -in, cfl, and this is that cleft in 



the hinder part of the body, out of which the young ones 
when hatched, afterwards find their way. The flies, which 
lodge their eggs or young worms in the bodies orother infefts, 
if crufhed at that feafon, will be always found to contain fuch 
eggs or fmall worms ; and the microfcope never fails to dis- 
cover them in the matter crufhed out of flics even i'maller 
than thefe, but in thefe no obfervation ever fhews any 
fuch. See Tab. of Infefts, N y 29 

Notwithflandi-g that the feack-gall-irfeR is the only fpecies 
in which the male fly has been obferved, there is no room to 
doubt but that the othtr fpe les ?1I have males of the fame kind. 
The orange ga/l-ivfecl has been obferved not univerfally fe- 
cundated, but that there is only a part of the animals that lays 
eggs ; probably the others are thole which hatch into the male 
flies : and the kermes, the nobleff and 1:10ft valuable of all the 
gall-in'etls, is known often to produce a white winged fly, 
very like that of the feath-gall-infeR. And Brennius, who 
gave fome time fince a hiflory of the fcaihr grain of Poland, 
the c ecus PolonUus, a kind of frc-gall h?fcl ; tho' in the fiift 
account he gave into the opinion of both fexes being included 
in each of thefe animals, and that each was in itfelf fufficient 
for the propagation of its fpecies : yet afterwards, to his very 
great honour, he added an account of his' having difcovered 
the male of this fpecits, which he defcribes to be a fmall fly, 
with a red body and white wings bordered with red; a fly 
in all refpefts like the male of the peach- gall-infcdi. 
Thefe flie?, carefully examined, and prefled gently on their 
belly, andjat the fame time obferved with a good microfcope, 
will be feen to thruft out of the part which r-fembles the 
piercer of the ichneumon race, a fine, flender and foft white 
thread. Were this in reality the fame with the piercers of 
the ichneumons, this part mnft have been hard and horny, 
to be able to enter hard fubflances ; on the contrary, it is ever 
found foft and flefhy, and is undcubtedly no piercer, but the 
organ of generation in the male infeft. 

it is much to be doubted, whether the gal!-infef1s y in form of a 
boat inverted, are not the fame fpecies living on different trees : 
this is certain, that the animal taken from one trte will live 
and multiply on another ; and the diflinftions between the 
fpecies, even fo different in their maturity, are often not eafy 
while the animals are young, the boat-fafhioned, the orbicu- 
lar, and the reniform being not diflinguifhable till the time 
they acquire the greatefl fize, and with that lize, this their na- 
tural figure. The gall-infecls of the hazel and lime, which 
are of the half-round kind of the peach, and the perfeftly orbi- 
cular one of the oak, are all inflances of this; and all be- 
tween the time of their being a fimple fiat body, and their 
acquiring an orbicular or partly orbicular figure, aflume one 
much like that of the boat-fafhioned ones. Reaumur's Hift. 
Inf. Tom. IV. p. 1, to 44. 

PEANTIDES, the name of a fione to which the antients at- 
tributed great virtues for promoting delivery, 
Thefe ffones were found in Macedonia and other places; and 
all the defcription we have of them is, that they refembled wa- 
ter congealed by frofl. Probably the antients meant by this 
name the jlalacl'itts, or flony icicles, which, as they hang 
from the roofs of caverns, greatly refemble the drcpnings of 
water from the eves of houfes congealed in frofty weather. 

PEARCH, perca, in ichthyology. See Perca. 

Pe arc H-glae, in mechanics, the name of a kind of glue, of a 
remarkable ftrength and purity, the manufacture of which we 
owe to the Laplanders, from whom SchefFer has defcribed it. 
They take a number of large pearches, and flitting them open, 
they carefully pick away the flefli with a knife, fo as to leave 
the fkin pure. They put a number of thefe (kins into a vefl'el 
of warm water, which they expofe to the fun, and by that 
means keep it in a continual moderate heat for feveral days; 
when the fcales become loofe by this maceration, they take 
out the fkins and rub them clean off". The foft and clean fkin 
then remains alone, and feels as foft as a wetted bladder. 
1 hefe clean flans they throw into a fmall quantity of frefh 
water, and boil them gently over the fire, flirring the whole 
together, and toward the end beating it forcibly with little 
flicks. The fkins by this means at length wholly diilblve in 
the water, and the whole becomes a thick tranfparent liquor j 
which, when boiled as long as the thicknefs of it will permit, 
without burning, they pour out on a flat flone, and as it cools 
they cut it into cakes exaftly refembling our glue, but that 
they want the coarfe reddiih colour it has, and have no dif- 
agreeable fmell. When they would ufe this, they diflblve it 
in more water, exaftly as we du our glue. The bows of this 
people give us a very great proof of the flrengtfi of this fort of 
glue : they are made of two pieces fattened together with it, 
and tho' put to the moft forcible trials, as thefe people are 
very flrong, and ufe them in (hooting bears, rain-deer, &c. 
yet the glue part is never known to ftart, Sd-cjfer's Hiff. 
Lapland. 

PEAR, pyus y In botany. See the article Pyrus. 

All the forts of fea>s propagated in gardens, are produced by 
budding, or grafting them upon flocks of their own kind; 
which are commonly called tree-jiochs, or elfe upon the 
quince or whitethorn flocks ; but the laft are now generally 
difufed, the fruit produced this way being apt to be dry and 
mealy. 'I he quince-flocks are, however, in great cileem 
2 for 
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for the trees defigned for dwarfs or for walls ; becaufc they 
do not let the (hoots grow fo faft and luxuriant. But there 
are objections againft even thefe, which are of fome confe- 
quence ; for there' are many kinds of pears which will not 
do upon them, but will die, or become weak and good for 
nothino- after three or four years ; and the hard-breaking pears 
are rendered very unpleafant by being grafted on thefe flocks, 
while the butter? or melting ones are meliorated by them. 
And it is to be added, that no fort of pear will thrive upon a 
quince ftock in a poor or gravelly foil. 

pEAR-frwi planted either againft walls, or in efpaiiers, mult 
not be placed nearer to one another than twenty foot. Pear- 
trees commonly produce their bloiTom-buds firft, at the ex- 
tremity of their laft year's {hoots ; the common way of prun- 
ing; is very prejudicial, therefore, as it takes off the part 
which fhould bear the fruit, and occafions new fhoots from 
the fame branch, which will over-fill the tree with wood, 
the trees fhould always be carefully looked over in fummer, 
and all the foreright moots taken off; by which means the 
fruit will not be over fhaded, and the trees will need but 
little winter-pruning. The feveral forts of fummer pears alt 
ripen beft in efpaliers, but the winter pears require a fouth- 
caft or fouth-weft, or elfc an eaft wall. Miller's, Gardener's 
Diet. 

It is faid that crabs and wild pears., fuch as grow in the wild- 
eft and moft barren clifts, and on hills, may make the richeft, 
flrongeft, moil pleafant and lading wines that England yields. 
See Phil. Tranf. N° 477. Sect. 4. * 

Indian Pear, a name given by feveral writers to the fruit of a 
large tree in the Eaft Indies. The bark of this tree is reddifh 
without and white within, and very fmooth ; the leaves are 
Imall, thick, and of a pale green ; the flower confifts of three 
long triangular leave-, which, when fliut up, form a fort of 
triangular pyramid ; this is of a very difagreeable fmell. The 
fruit is alfo of a conic figure, its broad part being joined to 
the pedicle : this is of a woody texture, and of the thicknefs 
of one's finger ; it divides itfelf into feveral filaments, which 
run thro' the whole body of the fruit. When the fruit is 
ripe, its rind or fkin is red, very fmooth and thin, which is 
contrary to the common courfe of nature in the Indian fruits, 
to which nature has given very thick rinds, in order to make 
them able to bear the great heats they are expo fed to. The 
infide of this fruit is full of a white, foft, and fweet fub- 
ftance, which is ufually fcooped out with a fpoon, and is of 
a very pleafant tafte : within this fruit there are feveral fmooth, 
black, kernels, like thofe of our common pears. When this 
fruit is mellow, the pulpy part of it falls away from the 
fibres, and they remain hanging to the pedicle for a long 
time. 

'C'bio Pear. See Ci-no Pear. 

PEARCH, in ichthyology. See Perca. 

PEARLS (Cycl.) — Mr. Reaumur was very happy in his con- 
jectures as to the nature, origin, and differences of pearls, 
founded on what he faw in the coarfe pearls of the pinna ma- 
rina* He very judicioufiy obferves, on that occafion, that 
ofa-n the leaft valued things are thofe which moft of all ex- 
plain, even by their imperfections, the manner of formation 
and the true hiftory of the moft perfect. 

The pearls found in the pinna marina, are of two kinds; 
fome being white and glofly, like the common pearls, and 
others brownifb, reddifh, or blackifh. He very well ob- 
ferves, that they are all formed of extravafated juices ; which 
have made their way out of broken vefiels, and therefore are 
the effect of a diftempered irate of the animal, and are form- 
ed in the manner of bezoars in the ftomachs of animals, or 
the {tones in their bladders. The inner furface of the fhell 
of the pinna is of a filvery white, or of the nature of mo- 
ther of pearl, to a certain depth, after whicfa.it is reddifh or 
brownifh. Thefe are the two colours alfo of the two forts 
of pearls. 

The fliclls of fifties Mr. Reaumur fuppofes, are formed mere- 
ly like thofe of fnails, of a vifcous matter, fecreted from their 
bodies, which hardens by degrees into a fort of ftony tex- 
ture ; and that the pearls in this fifh owe their colour to their 
being formed of the extravafated juices of the white or the 
brown parts of the (hells. The juices of thefe parts are fe- 
derally intended to form their part, and the bed or plate of 
ftielly matter formed of either, in its proper and natural 
itatc, could be onlv white or brown, as the liquor was co- 
loured; and, confequently, fo muft be the diftempered pro- 
duction of pearl. The breaking of the vefiels of the inner 
pearly coat, both in this and other me Is, feems much more 
frequent than that of thofe of the browner external part ; 
and it is eafy to fee, that this may mucli eafier make its way 
into the hollow of the ihell than that from the more outward 
part ; but it is alfo eafy to fee that, provided the brown 
juices of this outer part could be extravafated, and find their 
way into thp hollow of the fhell, they could only form pearls 
of their own colour. 

In this ihell of the pinna marina, the white or pearly inner 
part is formed of a vaft number of flat plates or beds, laid 
one upon another ; and the brown external part is formed of 
tranfverfe fibres, not formed into fuch plates, but running in 
long ftria?. The pearls of the two different colours have al- 
Suppl. Vol. II, 



fo this difference in their ftructure ; not but that both the 
one and the other are compofed of concentric beds or plates, 
but thefe are much lefs diftinguifhable in the brown than in 
the white ones ; and each of them may in thefe be Ccen to 
be made up of filaments exactly as the brown part of the 
fhell, to the extravafated juices of which they owed their ori- 
gin, and whofe texture therefore they could not but emulate. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1708. 

Pearls, in commerce, increafe in value as the fquare of their 
weight ; thus, the price of a pearl of one carrat being fettled 
at 8 s. to find the price of a pearl weighing fix carrats : firft 
find the fquare of fix, viz. 36; which multiplied by 8 gives 
288 /hillings, or 14 1. 8 s. the price required. Jeffries on 
Diamonds, p. 64. 

Pearl, in ichthyology, a name given by us in the parts about 
London, to that fifh which is called in Cornwall, and other 
parts of the weft of England, lug-a-leaf ; it is the rhombus 
lavis of the generality of authors ; and, according to the 
new fyftem of Artedi, it is a fpecies of the pieuraneStes, dif- 
tinguifhed by the author by the name of the fmooth bodied pleu- 
rorie&'es, with the eyes on the left fide. See the articles 
Rhombus, Pleuronectes, and Lug-a-Leaf. 

FEARL-barley affords to the microfcopic obferver, a peculiar 
kind of mite worthy attention, and very different from the 
common fpecies. The bodies of thefe have fome brown 
marks upon them, and have not fuch long hairs as the com- 
mon mites have ; the hinder part of the body alfo is of a 
different make. They have eight legs; and before the head 
there ft and two weapons twice as thick as the legs, and of 
about half their length: thefe are divided toward the ends 
with joints like fingers, and thefe have at their ends a fort of 
nails formed with fbarp and crooked claws ; and one of the 
longeft joints is ferratcd at the edge like a faw. Thefe wea- 
pons ferve not only as arms and hands to feize hold of things, 
but they alfo ferve as a defence; for as foon as any danger 
threatens the creature's head, it erects them both, and makes 
them meet and fold into one another over the head, as we 
can join our hands and fingers together in the fame erect 
pofture. Phil. Tranf. N° 222. 

Pearl colour, in glafs. This beautiful colour is given to glafs 
in the following manner: Put tartar calcined to a whi tenets 
into putrified cryftal, while in fufion, at feveral times, in fmall 
quantities, mixing it well every time, till the glafs is be- 
come of the defired colour ; and when it is, work it as quick 
as can be, for it is a colour that is quickly gone. Ner?$ Art 
of Glafs, p. 103. 

PEAiiL-f/Jw/g, in the north of Ireland. See an account of it 
in the Philofophical Tranfactions, N° 198. 

PEASE, pi/a, in botany. See Pisum. 

We have feveral forts of peafe cultivated for ufe in the gar- 
dens about London and elfe where ; and as many people are 
defirous of having them very early, it is a common practice 
to raife them on hot beds. The method of doing this is, to 
fow the peas under warm hedges or walls. In the middle of 
October, when the plants are come up, their ftalks are to 
be kept earthed up, and thus they are to remain till the be- 
ginning of January, or even till February, covering them 
againft the fevere frofts with ^w-hauJm, or other light co- 
vering. In January or February, there muft be made a 
moderate hot-bed ; the dung muft be laid about two foot 
thick, and carefully beat down, and covered about fix inches 
deep with light frefh earth ; and when the frames have been 
fet on about four days, the plants muft be planted in the 
earth, at about a foot diftance, in rows, and placed in each 
row at about two inches one from another. They muft be 
watered and fhaded til! they have taken root, and then they 
muft have as much air as may be ; and when they begin to 
fruit, they fhould be watered more frequently than before, 
which will occafion their producing a larger quantity of 
fruit. 

The common dwarf pea is the fort always ufed on this occa- 
fion, as all the reft ramble too much in their ftalks. 
The firft fort of fea to be fown to fucceed thofe on the hot- 
beds is, the hotfpur ; of which the gardners reckon three or 
four forts, which differ very little from each other; but that 
called the mailers hotfpur is ufually preferred to the reft. 
Thefe are to be fown in October, as thofe intended for the 
hot-bed, and treated every way in the fame manner ; but in 
fpring thefe are fubject to be deftroyed by flugs and other 
vermin ; the beft method of deftroying which is, 10 flake a 
little lime, and throw over the earth among the plants. For 
fear of this crop mifcarrving by the feverity of weather, it is 
always proper to fow two others after this, at the diftance of 
a fortnight each ; and after this there fhould be no others 
fowed till the end of January; and after thefe there fhould 
be others at the beginning and end of February. To fuc- 
ceed thefe, which will fupply the table with early peafe, the 
Spanifh morotto, which is a large pea, and a very plentiful 
bearer, fhould be fowed in rows on a clear plat of ground ; 
the rows fhould be two foot and a half diftant, and the feafe 
dropt at an inch or two afunder : thefe muft be all very care- 
fully covered two inches deep with earth, and the rooks, 
mice, &c. prevented from getting at them. A fortnight after 
thisanother fpot fhould be fowed with this or fome other 
B b b large 
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large pea, and this continued every fortnight till die latter 
end of May. Miller's Gardner's Diet. 

/>V^-Pease. The common white pea fucceeds heft in a light 
land, fomewhat rich : the time of fqwing them is in the 
middle of April. Three bufhels are the common allowance 
for an acre; and thev kill the weeds a land is fubjecT: to, 
better than any other crop. In Staffordfhire they fow the 
garden rowncivals in fields, and they grow and yield very 
well, tho' they are left trailing upon the ground without any 
fupport of flicks. 

The white and rowncival pea-, are only to be fown with a 
broad caft, and harrowed in ; but the common grey pea, 
which is more frequently fown in fields than either of them, 
muft be fown under furrow, and delights moft in a cold wet 
clay. Thefe are to be fown in February; and the common 
quantity of feed-is two bufhels to an acre. The blue pea is 
the beft kind for light fandy land, and is to be early fown ; 
all peafe love land manured with lime or with marie. In 
Suffolk they plough up their lays in the beginning of March, 
and turning the turf well, they have a crofs-ftuk fet with 
iron pegs, which they ftrike down with their feet : thefe pegs 
make holes at an even diftance ; into which they have boys 
and girls following to put the peafe fingly, till all the land is 
fet. As foon as this crop is cut, they plough the land a-crofs, 
and harrowing it well they plough it again, and fow it about 
Michaelmas with wheat, and the next year with barley, then 
with oats; after which the land requires new improvement. 
Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Pease bloom-damp, in natural hiftory. See the article Damp, 
Cycl and Suppl. 

PEAUCIER, in anatomy, a name given by Winflow, in his 
treatife on the head, and by other of the French writers, to 
the mufcle called by Albinus latiffimus alii ; and by others 
detrahens quadratic, and qttadratus gente. Santorini has called 
the part of this which arifes from the cheek, mafulus rifsrius 
hoVui; and fome call the whole platyjma myoides. 

PEBBLES, calculi, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of 
foffils, dil'inguifhed from the flints and homochroa, by their 
having a variety of colours. Thefe are defined to be ftones, 
compofed of a cryftalline matter, debafed by earths of va- 
rious kinds in the fame fpecies, and then fubject. to veins, 
clouds, and other variegations ; ufually formed by incrufta- 
tions round a central nucleus, but fometimes the effect of a 
fimple concretion, and veined like the agates, by the difpo- 
fition, the motion of the fluid they were formed in gave 
their differently coloured fubffances. 

The variety of pebbles, were it of England alone, is fo great, 
that a hafty defcriber would be apt to make almoft as many 
fpecies as he faw fpecimens. A careful examination will teach 
us, -however, to diftinguifh them into a certain number of 
effentially different fpecies, to which all the reft may be re- 
ferred, as accidental variations. "When we find the fame fub- 
ffances and the fame colours, or thofe refulting from a mix- 
ture of the fame, fuch as nature frequently makes in a num- 
ber of ftones, we (hall eafily be able to determine that thefe 
are all of the fame fpecies, tho' in different appearances; and 
that whether the matter be difpofed in one or two, or in 
twenty crufts laid regularly round a central nucleus, or thrown 
without a nucleus into irregular lines, or, finally, blended 
into a fort of uniform mafs. 

Thefe are the three ftates in which we are liable to find every 
fpecies of pebble ; for if it have been moft naturally and re- 
gularly formed by incruftation round a central nucleus, we 
find that ever the fame in the fame fpecies, and the crufts 
not lefs regular and certain. If the whole have been more 
haftily formed, and have been the refult only of one fimple 
concretion, if that has happened while its different fubffances. 
■were all moift and thin, they have blended together and 
•made a mixed mafs of the joint colour of them all ; but if 
they have been fomething harder when this has happened, 
and too far concreted to diffufe wholly among one another, 
they are found thrown together into irregular veins. Thefe 
are the natural differences of all the pebbles ; and having re- 
gard to thefe in the feveral variegations, all the known pebbles 
may be reduced to thirty-four fpecies. Hill's Hift of FofT. 
p. 512, feq. 

Thefe are, i. A yellowifh grey one, with a bluifh white 
cruft, very common in the gravel pits about London, z. A 
yellow-centered one, with whitifh grey and reddifh crufts, very 
common in moft of the gravel pits about London. 3. A 
yellow-centered one, with white, black, brown, and ftraw- 
coloured crufts. This is a very beautiful one, and is very 
common on Hampftead-heath. 4. A dull brown-centered 
one, with whitifh, bluifh, and brown crufts. This is a to- 
lerably beautiful ftone, and is common about London. This, 
in a certain (late, is a very fine stites or eagle ftone See 
.ffiTiTES. 5. A fhining brown-centered pebble, with white 
and brown crufts. This is a very eleiant ftone, and is 
found plentifully in the gravel-pits about Iflington, and njore 
rarely on Haropftead-heath. ,&. A (mall brownifh yellow- 
centered pebble, with white, brown, red, and yellow crufts. 
This is an extremely elegant ftone, and is not uncommon 
in our gravel-pits about London, and would be worth the 
cutting into toys. 7. A fmall brown-centered pebble, with 



greyifh white, pale brown, brown, and raldifh crufts. This 
is another very beautiful pebble, and is common in the gra- 
vel-pits on Hampftead-heath. 8. A reddifh brown-centered 
pebble, with yellow, red, and bluifh white crufts, common 
.about Kenfington, and in fome other places. 9. A brown- 
centered one, with white, orange-coloured, brown, and dusky 
yellow crufts. This is an. extremely elegant ftone, and is 
common about London, to. A dull brown centered one 
with thick whitifh, brownifh, and yeUowifh crufts. This is 
a very fcarce fpecies, and is of the coarfeft texture of all the 
pebbles, n. A bluifh white large centered pebble, with yel- 
Iowi(h-brown, and afh- coloured crufts; very common on 
Hampftead-heath and about Windfor. 12. An elegant larpe 
white-centered one, with flefh-coloured, brown, and bluifh- 
white crufts. This is found principally in Hertfordfhire, and 
is fometimes wrought into toys, and fold in London by the 
name of an agate onysc. 13. An elegant white-centered kind, 
with red, yellow, and flefh coloured crufts. This is found 
on Hampftead-heath ; and we fometimes meet wiih it 
wrought into vafes. 14. A greyifh-white-centered kind, 
with very thin and numerous brown, and yellow crufts. This 
is common in Hertfordfhire, and is fometimes found on 
Hampftead-heath. 15. A greyifh-white centered pebble, with 
brown, yellow, and white crufts; common on Hampftead- 
heath, and in the gravel-pits about Iflington. 16, A very 
white-centered one, with white, grey, yeliow, and fiefh-co- 
lourcd crufts; common in the gravel-pits about London. 17. 
A brownilh-white-centered one, with brownifh-white, fer- 
rugineous, and yellowifh crufts ; found about Windfor, and 
fometimes in Northamptonfhire, bedded in the ftrataof ftone. 
18. A bluifh centered one, with brown and grey crufts ; com- 
mon in Hertfordfhire. 19. A grey- centered thick-coated 
one, with whitifh and red crufts. This is a fcarce fpecies, 
but is fometimes found about Paddington, and in fome parts 
of Northamptonfhire. 20. A very elegant bluifli-whitc one, 
with flefh-coloured and bright red crufts ; found frequently 
about London. 21. A bluifh-grey one, with brown, yel- 
low, and flefh-coloured crufts; common on Hampftead-heath, 
and frequently wrought into tops of fnuff-boxes. '22. A 
greenifli-blue-centered one, with white, yellow, flefh-coLur- 
ed, and red crufts ; common in many parts of England. 22. 
A flefh-coloured centered one, with whitifh Lirown and yel- 
lowifh crufts, and a very thick white external coat. This 
is a very uncommon fpecies about London, but in Northamp- 
tonfhire and Leicefterfhire is fou id in great abundance 25. 
A red-centered one, with i !«ck, white, and flefh-coloured 
crufts. This is a very rare fpecies, but is fometimes found 
on Hampftead-heath. 26. A yellow-centered one, with yel- 
low and sreenifh white crufts. This is found principally on 
the fhores of Yorkfhire. 27. A red-centered one, with 
purple and pale yellow crufb ; found on the fhores of Suflex, 
and fometimes in the gravel-pits about Oxford. 28. A yel- 
low-centered one, with grey and pale-red crufts ; found prin- 
cipally on the Yorkfhire fhores. 29. A pale grey-centered 
one, with red, purple, bluifh, and brown crufts. This is 
a very fcarce fpecies, and (ound principally in Hertfordfhire. 
30. A black-centered one, with black and white crufts. This 
is a very beautiful ftone, and is fometimes wrought into fjals, 
£SV. under the name of the onyx. 31. A yellowifh-brown 
one, with brown and greyifh black crufts ; very common 
in Hertfordfhire and fome other countries, but feldom feen 
about London. 32. A pale-grey-centered kind, with white 
and greenifh crufls. This is a very elegant fione, and is 
found on the fhores of the Thames, and in the gravel-pits 
about Iflington. 33. A brownifh white- centered one, with 
yellowifh brown and black crufts. This is well known 
among our lapidaries by the name of the Mgyl.tian pebble. 
And, laftly, 34. A deep green-centered pebble, with yellow 
and pale-crafts. This is fometimes found in the gravel-pits 
about London, but is not common. Hill's Hift. of FofT p. 
540. 

In all the ftrata of pebbles there are conffantly found fome 
which are broken, and whole pieces lie very near one ano- 
ther ; but as bodies of fuch hardnefs could not be broken 
without fome confiderable violence, their prefent fituation 
feems to imply, that they have fuffered that great violence in 
or near the places where tbey now lie. Befkle thefe, there 
arc others alfo found which have as plainly had pieces broken 
off from them, tho' thofe pieces are no where to be found ; 
whence it feems equally plain, that whatever has been the 
caufe of their fracture, they have been brought broken, as 
we find them, from fome other place, or elfe that the pieces 
broken from them muft at fome time or other have been car- 
ried from this place to fome other diftant one. 
Several of thefe broken pebbles have their edges and corners 
fo fharp and even, that it feems evident they never can have 
been tofied about or removed flnce the breaking ; and others 
have their fides and corners fo rounded, blunted, and worn 
away, that they fcem to have been roughly moved and rolled 
about among other hard bodies, and that too either with 
great violence, or for a very long continuance ; flnce fuch 
hard bodies could not have been reduced to the condition we 
now fee them in wirhout long friction. 
It may be fuppofed by fome, that thefe ftones never were 
3 broken, 
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broken, but have been natural!/ formed of ttiis fhape; but 
it will be c-ahly {ten by any one who accurately Curveys their 
veins or coats that furround the nucleus, like the annual cirr 
eles of a- tree, that they mnft have been 'originally entire; 
and this will be the more plain if they are compared with a 
-ftone broken by- art. Such pebbbs as are found in ftrata, 
that lie near the furface of the earth, are much more brittle 
-than thofe which lie in deeper ftrata. 

The more clear and tranfparent the fend is, which is found 
among pebbles, the more beautiful the pebbles are generally 
obferved to be. 

The ufe of thefe ftones, and their difpofition in the earth, is 
a fubject of great admiration; and may ferve as one of the 
numerous proofs of an overruling Providence in the difpor 
fal of all natural bodies. The furface of the earth is com- 
pefed of vegetable mould, made up of different earth mixed 
with the putrid remaius of animal and vegetable bodies ; and is 
of the proper texture and compages for conducting the moi- 
fture to the roots of trees and plants : and under this are laid 
.the fands and pebbles which ferve as a fort of drain to carry off 
the redundant moifiure deeper into the earth, where it may be 
ready to fupply the place of what is conltantly rifmg in exha- 
lations; and left the ftrata of fand fhould be too thick, it is 
common to find thin ones of clay between, which ferve to put 
fome flop to the defcent of the moifture, and keep it from 
patting off too foon ; and left thefe thin ftrata of clay fhould 
yield and give way, and by their foftnefs, when wetted, give 
leave to the particles of fand to blend themfeives with, and 
even force their way through them, there are found in many 
places thin coats of a poor iron ore placed regularly above and 
below "the clay ; and by that means not only ftrengthening 
and fupport'mg the clay, but effectually keeping the fand from 
making its way into it. Phil. Tranf. N" 4S3. 

Ridged Pebblfs. It is not uncommon to meet with pebbles in 
our gravel-pits which have one or more ridges, or white lines, 
landing above the furface of the reft of the ftone, in form of 
a rib or zone, laid on the ftone after its formation. This, 
however, is not the cafe; but the lime or zone always goes 
through the whole body of the pebble : the matter forming 
this ridge is always harder than the reft of the ftone ; and it 
feems probable, that at firft it was not extant or elevated, but 
level with the reft of the furface ; but being not fo eafily worn 
away by accidents, and when the whole pebble came in the 
way of rubbing among harder bodies, this would be lefs 
rubbed away, and confequently would be left more elevated 
than the reft. We daily fee on the fea-fhores numbers of ftones 
rounded by the continual rolling and tolling among the waves, 
and in thefe the fofter parts have given way firft and been worn 
into holes, while the harder have been left prominent. It 
feems probably to have been the cafe with thefe pebbles alfo ; 
but they are not found on the mores, but in our gravel-pits, 
at a great diftance from the fea : and it is evident, that thefe 
have had their furfaces thus ground and worn down between 
the time of their being formed by concretion in the waters 
of the deluge, and their being depofited where we now find 
them. This could only happen by means of the hurry and 
rapid motion of the waters of the deluge, at the time of their 
running off from the furface of the earth into the ocean or 
great abyfs, at the bottom of it: for, by numerous obferva- 
tions, it is plain, that the force of this water thus returning 
off from the earth was fo great, that in many places it tore up 
the folid ftrata, and wafhed off vaft manes from them, tumb- 
ling them afterwards along, and rounding. and fmoothing their 
furfaces in its paffage, and finally leaving them where its force 
began to abate. This we have inftances of in rdl parts of the 
world, and that fmaller pieces of ftone were thus rounded we 
fee in the cafe of thefe pebbles, the harder parts of which are 
left ftanding higher than the reft, and in many other the like 
inftances. 

The fmoothnefs of the furfaces of fome pebbles and flints, 
which we find with their natural coats or crufts worn off, is 
another proof of the fame thing. Thefe pebbles, in this unna- 
turally naked ftate, as well as the ribbed and lineated ones, 
are found in our pits under the ftrata of earth ; and we doubt- 
lefs find them where they have lain undifturbed ever fince the 
time of their having been depofited there at the going off of 
the general deluge: and yet they are in exactly the fame 
condition with thofe which have been toffed about and round- 
ed on the fea fhores. 

This is a plain indication, that they have been, before their 
being depofited there, toffed and rolled about in the fame man- 
ner with the others ; and there remains no time at which this 
fhould have been done, but that of the going oft' of the waters 
of the deluge, when a much larger body of water was evi- 
dently in a much greater agitation, and confequently could do 
in a very little time what we fee done on the fea fhores in a 
longer fpace 

Swallowing of Pebbles. There are many people of opinion, 
that the fwallowing of pebbles is very beneficial to health, in 
helping the ftomach to digeft its food, and a pebble poffet is an 
old woman's medicine in the colic in many parts of England. 
They ufually order the fmall white ftones to be picked up out 
»f gravel walks for this purpofe, and eat them in large quan- 
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titles in fome fort of fpoon meat* of which milk is art iri» 
gredient. 

rhe thing that has given occafion to this praaice feems to 
have been, that people oblcrve the birds to pick up the gravel; 
and that they are never well nnlefs they have fiequent re- 
coiirfe to this to help their digeflion : but this is no fimilar 
cale at all, for the gizzard or ftomach of a bird is made very 
Itrong, becaufe the creature hath no teeth to chew its food • 
and this gizzard is lined with a rough coat, by the help of 
winch and thefe ftones, the food they fwaliow whole is fd 
ground, as to yield its juices to the nourifhment of the ani- 
mal. But the ftomach of man is formed fo very differently, 
that it can never require thofe affiftances to the comminution 
ot food. Many people have, however, accuftomed themfeives 
to lwallow not only thefe fmall white ftones, but large pMlis, 
ever, to the fize of a walnut each 5 and thefe will often pafs 
lately, and people who have long accuftomed themfeives to 
lwallow them, boaft of receiving no injury from them: we 
can never know, however, that the death of fuch perfons 
is not owing to them at laft ; and as they can do no good, 
it is beft always to avoid them. There is one inftance on re- 
cord, of much mifchief done by them; this is in ourPhilo- 
fophical Tranfaclions. Phil. 1 ranf. N= 25,, p. , Q0 . 
Amanofabouttwenty-feven years of age, and lean habit, had 
been ufeJ for three years before to fwaliow round while pebbles, 
as a cure for fome windy diforders to which he was fubj<-a, and 
they ufed to pafs thro' him eafily, and give relief for the time, 
in one of his fits, at the end of this time, having fwallowed 
hisufual number, which was nine, and they not palling thro' 
him, he fwallowed more and more, to the number of two 
hundred. None of thefe p-afTed off at the time, nor even in 
the fpace of two years and an half; at the end of which time 
he applied for relief in a miferable way : he could digeft no 
food, but vomited up all he fwallowed. On examining his 
belly the ftones were found lodged, not in the ftomach, but 
almoft as low as the os pubis ; they might be felt with the 
Hand thro the integuments, and rattled as if in a bag ■ if the 
man was hanged up by the feet to a ladder for a fmall fpace 
ot time, they would get up into his ftomach again ; but 
upon fettmg him on the ground they would foon falfinto their 

}-J ™ e ', and that fo P lainl >' t0 the fenfe > that th! =y might be 
diltinclly heard and counted one by one. If his body was not 
axative, he certainly vomited all he eat ; if it was, he had a 
little refpite at times; and as he lay in bed he could perceive 
the ftones alfo higher than their ufual place, and (rive him 
great difturbance. He was on thefe occafions always forced to 
get up, and on ftanding or kneeling he could perceive them 
fall down into their old place again, and could count them as 
they fell. He ufually on thefe occafions could count more 
than an hundred : at length he became unable to work or move 
for them, and voided large quantities of blood by ftool, after 
difturbing them by any violent motion. The ufe of proper 
medicines relieved him in many of thefe fymptoms, but no 
means ever made ufe of was able to carry off one finds 
ftone. ° 

PECHEM, in the materia medica, a name given by the modern 
Greek writers to the root called behem by Avifenna and Se- 
rapion. Many have been at a lofs to know, what this root 
pechem was ; but the virtues afcribed to it are the fame with 
thofe ot the behem of the Arabians ; its defcription the fame, 
and the divifion of it into white and red, is alfo the fame 
as that of the behem. Nay, the word pechem is only formed 
of behem, by changing rhe E into a P, which is very common, 
and the afpirate h into x , or ch, which is as common. 
Myrepfus, who treats of this root, fays the fame thino- that the 
Arabian Avifenna fays of behem, namely, that it°was th« 
fragments of a woody root much corrugated and wrinkled on 
the furface, which was owing to its being fo moift whilft 
frefh, that it always fhrurik greatly in the drying. 

PECHYAGRA, a name given by authors to the gout affeain? 
the elbow. 

PECHYS, a name ufed by fome anatomical writers for ths 
elbow. 

PECHYTYRBE, an epithet ufed by fome medical writers for 
the fcurvy. 

PECORA, loch, in the Linnasan Syftem of zoology, a claflical 
term, comprehending a whole order of quadrupeds. The 
charaflers of this order are, that the creatures have dates in- 
cifores, or cutting teeth, in their under-jaw, but none in their 
upper: they have no canim, or dog-teeth, and have five mo- 
lares each way. The paps of this order of animals are fi- 
tuated in their groin, and their feet have hoofs. Of this or- 
der are the camel, ftag, goat, fheep, and ox. Lhmai Svft. 
Nat. p. 41. ' 

PECTE, in botany, a name given by fome of the old Greek 
writers to the great cemfry, called alfo ojppagina, from its ag- 
glutinating broken bones. 

PECTEN (Cycl) in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of, 
fhell-filh, the charaacrs of which are thefe: it is a bivalve 
fhell, (hutting clofe in all parts, of a flatted fhape, ftriated in 
the manner of a comb, and often auricuiatcd, fomctimes Shi* 
femiauriculated,and in fome fpecies not auriculatedatall There 
are alfo fome few fpecies whh h are elate, not flat as the others 
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This genus of fhells has had its name peBen from the longi- 
tudinal ftrise with which its furfe.ee is covered, which refemble 
the teeth of a comb. According to the general character of 
this fhell, it will be cafy to perceive that it is meant to include 
the cockles as well as the fcallops ; thefe being the peBens 
without ears, and With lefs flat or elated {hells. Thefe are 
called by all authors by a name which is only a diminutive 
of peBen, peBunculw. And tho' the having ears is the com- 
mon mark of diftinclion between the peBens and the cockles, 
which laft ufually have none, yet the genera are not diftinct, 
as forne have fuppofed ; for there are {hells allowed to be 
peffhtS) or fca-Iops, which have yet no ears, and others uni- 
verfally allowed to be peB 'uncles., cr cockles, which have ears. 
Hence appears the error of Lifter, who made thefe two diftin£l 
genera, and gave the e^rs and the equal convexity of both 
fhells as the great characters of them : thefe, tho' good marks 
to diftinguif lithe fpeciesby, are by no means unalterable enough 
to found different genera upon. Hiflr. Nat. Ec!a ; rc. p. 34.0. 
The genus of peduncles, or cockles, has been made by all au- 
thors a very extenfive one, but the reader will find all the fup- 
pofed fpecies of it very aptly received into the genus of the 
■cordiformis, or hcart-jhell, and the peBens. 
According to this eftahlimment of the genus of the peBen, the 
fpecies are to be enumerated under ieveral dilrincT: heads. 
Thus, fome peBms are auriculated on both fides: of tbefe we 
have the following fpecies; I, The red peBen, called the 
ducal mantle 2. The yellow ducal mantle peBen. 3. The co- 
ral peBen, with beautiful re>l tubera. 4. Thevariegated peBen, 
called the St. James's Jhell. 5. The yellow variegated peBen, 
called the St. Michael 's Jhell. 6. The gold yellow peBen of the 
Cafpian fea. 7. The great redd \£h~fe£ten, 8. Thevariegated 
bluifh peBen, 9. The red deep furrowed peBen. 10. The 
umbrella peBen, or, as fome call it, the fun peBen : this is yel- 
low; at the upper part of the fliell, and white on the under. 
ir. The peBen which is variegated on the upper part, and 
white on the under. 1 z„ The yellow high-ribbed peBen, with 
a bordered lip. 13. The peBen with both fhells equally hallow. 
14. The pear-fafhioned peBen. 15. The beautiful peBen, 
called by Rumphius, vi'rgineus. 16. TMe amufmm, or fmooth 
pollfhed peBen of the fame author. 17. The rough peBen, va- 
riegated with brown fpots. Hift. Nat. Eclairc. p. 338. 
Of thefe peBens, which are femiauriculated, we have the follow- 
ing fpecies : r. The black fpinofe />t'<f?£»: this is all over be- 
fet with fharp points. z. The red fpinofe peBen. 3. The 
grey fpinofe peBen. 4. The yellow fpinofe peBen. 5. The 
variegated fpinofe peBen. 6. The fmooth white peBen. 
Of thofe peBens which have no ears at all, we have the follow- 
ing fpecies; r. The rough peBen, called the file cockle. 2. 
The oblong white rough peBen. 3. The yellowifti ribbed and 
jagged peBen. 4. The variegated peBen, jagged at the edge. 

5. The thick peBen, with blue, yellow, and brown ftreaks. 

6. The fmooth variegated peBen. 7. The white globofe 
peBen, called the common cockle. 

This {hell-fifli is one of the {pinners of the fea, having a 
power of fpinning or forming threads like the mufcle; but 
they are much fhorter and coarfer even than thofe of that fifh : 
lb that they can never be wrought into any fort of work, in 
the manner of the longer and finer threads of the pinna marina. 
The ufe of thefe threads which the peBen or fca Hop fpins, is to 
fix the creature to any other body that is near, whether it be 
a ftone, a piece of coral, or another ibt.lL AH thefe threads 
proceed, as in the mufcle, from one common trunk ; they 
make their way out of the fhell in thofe peBens which have 
only one ear, a little below that ear ; in the others probably 
they ifl'ue out on both fides. It is an evident proof, that the 
fifh has a power of fixing itfelf at pleafure to any folid body 
by means of thefe threads, that after ftorms the fcallops are often 
found tolled upon rocks, where there were none the day be- 
fore; and yet thefe arc fixed by their threads, as well as thofe 
which had .remained ever fo long in their place. They form 
their threads in the very fame manner with the mufcle, only 
their organ which ferves for fpinning is fhorter, and has a 
wider hollow, whence the threads are neceflarily thicker and 
fhorter. See Mytulus. 

PECTINATION, ombing of the head. Frequent peBination is 
recommended by many phyficians to women, and men who 
wear their hair, as an exercife; and at the fame time, a kind 
of friction. 

PECTORAL (Cycl). — Pectoraus internus, in anatomy, a 
name given by Riolan and others to a mufcle of the brcaft, 
now generally known by the name of the triangularis Jlerni ; 
called by the older writers, fexius thoracis. 

Pectoral is major, a large, thick, and flcfhy mufcle, cover- 
ing the breaft from the ftomach, where it is very broad, to the 
axilla, where it contracts in its paflage to the arm. It is na- 
turally divided into two portions, one fupeiior and fmall, and 
the other inferior and large; the firft may properly be called 
the clavicular portion, the orhcr the thoracic. 
The clavicular portion is fixed by a flelhy infertion in almoft 
half the clavicle next the fternum, ending under the infertion 
of the fterno-maftoidasus; from thence it runs obliquely down 
towards the axilla, contraaing by fmall degrees, and finally 
ending In a flat tendon or tendinous band. The thoracic por- 
tion is broad, and in fome meafure radiated. It is fixed by its 
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anterior circumference in the lateral part of the outfide of the 
fternum, in the outfide of the cartilages, and in a fmall part 
of the bones of all the true ribs, and of the firft and fometimes 
the fecond falfe rib ; all thefe infertions are like fo many digi- 
tations. The infertions in the fternum, end by a great num- 
ber of very fhort tendons, which run towards the middle of 
the bone, meeting and decuffating thofe from the fame mufcle 
on the other fide. 

This mufcle, together with the deltoides, fends off an aponeu- 
rofisjwhichjoiningthatofthe bicep?, is fpread over the mufcles 
of the arm : it partly covers the pedtoralis minor, and ferratus 
major; and by its broad tendon covers tranfverfely the bra- 
chial channel, and the tendon of the biceps lodged there. 
Laftly, it forms the anterior border of the hollow of the ax- 
illa, as the pofterior is formed by the latiflimus dorfi. /^'inflow's 
Anat. p. 180. 

Pectoralis raW, a mufcle called alfo triangularis. It is fmall 
and flefhy, fomething of a triangular fhape, and is fituated at 
the fuperior, lateral, and anterior part of the thorax. By its 
bafis it is inferred into the external labium of the upper edge 
of the fecond, third, fourth and fifth true ribs, near their 
union with the cartilages, by the fame number of dicta- 
tions, or feparate flelhy portions, between the intervals of the 
ribs; and for that reafon it has been called the ferratus minor 
anticus. From hence thefe portions run up more or lefs ob- 
liquely toward the fhoulder, and form a flelhy belly, which 
contracts as it pafTes before the two firft ribs; and then becom- 
ing a lhort, flat, and broad tendon, is inferted in the upper 
part of the apophyfis coracoides of the fcapula, reaching all 
the way to the point of that procek. This mufcle is covered 
by the peBoralis major, and adheres very clofejy to the external 
intercoftal mufcles. The digitations commonly taken notice 
of cover and hide feveral others, by which the number of fibres 
and thicknefs of this mufcle is increafed. Its tendon unites a 
little at the apex of the coracoide apophyfis, with theinfertion 
of the coraco-brachialis, and with that of one portion of the 
biceps. 

PECTOREL, in our old writers, armour for the breaft, a 
breaft-plate or petral, for a horfe. It is mentioned Stat 14.. 
Car. II. c. 3. ' 

The word peBorel comes from the Latin peBus, a breaft. 

PECTORIS offa, in fifties. The bones of the breaft and belly 
are beft fought after in the cetaceous and fpinofe kinds. In the 
fpinofe kinds they are thefe : the clavicles, the fternum, the 
fcapulae, or bones, to which the pinna peBorales are affixed at 
their bafis, the bones at the roots of the pinna ventrales. 
The number, fituation, and figure of thefe differ greatly in 
the feveral kinds of fifh, and make very eflential characters. 
Artedi Ichthyol. 

PECUARII, among the Romans, thofe who farmed the public 
paftures, in order to let them again to advantage. Pitifc. 
Lex. Ant. in voc. 

PECULATOR, one who is guilty of the crime called peculate. 
See Peculate, Cycl. 

PEDARIAN, in antiquity, thofe fenators who fignified their 
votes by their feet, not their tongues; that is, fuch as walked 
over to the fide of thofe whofe opinion they approved of, in 
divifions of the houfe. 

The origin of the word Dr. Middleton thinks owing to this, 
that tho 5 the magiftrates of Rome had a right to a place and 
vote in the fenate, as well during their office as after it, and 
before they were put upon the roll by the cenfors, yet they 
had not probably a right to fpeak or debate there on any 
queftion, at leaft in the earlier times of the republic. For 
this feems to have been the original diftimffion between them 
and the antient fenators, as it is plainly intimated in the for- 
mule of theconfular edict, fent abroad to fummon the fenate, 
which was addreffed to all fenators, and thofe who had a right 
to vote in the a fenate. From which diftinclion, thefe laft, who 
had only a right to vote, were called by way of ridicule, peda- 
rian ; becaufe they fignified their votes by their feet, not their 
tongues, and upon every divifion of the houfe, went over to 
the fide of thofe whofe opinion they approved b . It was in 
allufion to this old cuftom, which feems, however, to have 
been wholly dropt in the later ages of the republic, that the 
mute part of the fenate continued ftill to be called by the 
name of pedarians, as we learn from Cicero % who in giving 
an account to Atticus, of a certain debate and decree of the 
fenate upon it, fays, that it was made with the eager and ge- 
neral concurrence of the pedarians, tho' againft the authority 
of all the confulars J . [ a Feflus in voc. fenatores, A. Gell. 1. 3 . 
18. b Vid. A Gell. ibid. Fefl. in pedarius. <= Ad Attic. 1. 10 
d Middlet. of Rom. fen. p. 86. fcq.] 

PEDATURA, in Roman antiquity, was ufed for a fpace or pro- 
portion of a certain number of feet fet out. Pitifc. Lex. 
Antiq. in voc. 

The word occurs frequently in writers about military affairs : 
thus in Hyginus de Caftrametatione we meet with, memineri- 
mus itaque ad computationem cohortis- equitata: milliarice pedaturam 
ad tmlletrecentn j'exaginia dari debere ; which is to be thus ex- 
plained: the pedatura, or fpace allowed for a cobors equitata, 
or provincial cohort, confifting of both horfe and foot, (fee 
Cohors equitata) could not be the fame as the pedatura of an 
uniform body of infantry, of the fame number, but muft ex- 
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cecd it by 360 feet: for the proportion of the room of one 
horfeman to one foot foldier he affigns as two and an half to 
one. Vid. Phil. Tranfafl. N°. 482. fefl. 3. 
rk.DE riCHE, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome of the 
Greek writers to the chamois goat, the creature whofe flan 
affords us the chamoy leather. 

Theantient Greeks called this creature ixaroe, and from thence 
came the word ijdrus and yj/dres or y/ardai. The Latin authors 
of antiquity call this dama, but authors have fince applied the 
word dama to the eervus platyeeros, or broad-horned flat*. 
Ariftotle has called this laft animal prex, and his tranflators 
have rendered the word dama ; but they are in this to be.jinder- 
ftood as meaning the dama of their own times, not that of 
the antients, or this pedcthhe, or chamois goat. 
PEDICULAR^ (Cvo^-Pedicularis, Uufewort, in botany, 
the name of a genus of plants, the charaBers of which are 
thefe: the flower confifts of one leaf, and is of a perfonated 
form, and divided into two lips ; the upper one hooded, the 
lower divided into three fegments : the piftil arifes from the 
cup, and is fixed in manner of a nail to the hinder part of the 
flower. This afterwards ripens into a capfule, divided into 
two cells, and containing oblong, flatted, and marginated 
feeds. See 1 ab. 1. of Botany, Clafs 3. 
The fpecies of pedhular'u enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe : 1 . The common meadow yellow pedhularh, called yellow 
rattle and cockscomb. 2. The taller meadow yellow pedhula- 
rh, with horny flower cups. 3. The Alpine pedhularh, with 
pale yellow fpiked flowers. 4. The ferrated clammy-leaved 
meadow yellow ptdicukris. 5. The umbellated Spanifh pedl- 
cularh. 6. The narrow-leaved mountain pedhularh. 7. The 
fpiked Italian pedhularh, with changeable coloured flowers. 
8. The fea pedhularh, with long ferrated leaves. 9. The 
narrow-leaved annual Alpine yellow pedhularh. 10. The 
leaft fpring annual purple pedhularh, called by fome purple 
eye-bright. 1 1 . The leaft annual white flowered fpring pedi- 
cularh. 12. The fhort blunt-leaved Englifh red pedhularh, 
called alfo red eye-bright. 13. The blackifh red-flowered Al- 
pine pedhularh, with teucrium leaves. 1 4. The fpeedwell- 
leaved Pyrenean pedhularh. 15. The tall germander-leaved 
Portugal pedhularh. 16. The late flowering purple pedhularh. 
17. The late flowering yellow pedhularh. 18. The narrow 
flax-leaved pedhularh. 19. The Portuguefe graffy-leaved 
meadow paSatlarh. 20. The Spanifh marfh pedhularh, with 
glafs wort leaves. 2 1 . The yellow Alpine pedkularis, 22. 
The great fern-leaved Alpine pedhularh. 2 3. The fmall fern- 
leaved Alpine pedhularh. 24. The fpleen-wort leaved Al- 
pine pedhularh. 25. The purple Alpine pedhularh, with af- 
phodcl roots. 26. The broader leaved, afphodel-rooted, Al- 
pine, red pedhularh. 27. The common meadow purple 
pedicularh. 28. The white-flowered meadow pedhularh. 
29. The taller red meadow pedhularh. 30. The taller white 
meadow pedhularh. Tourn. Inft. p. 172. 
A decoction of pedhularh is efteemed good againft hemorrha- 
ges and fluxes of all kinds. Deiuery, Diet, des drogues. 
PEDICULUS, the loufe, in the hiftory of infefls. °See Louse. 
Pediculus marinus, a name given by fome to the Molucca 

crab. Ray's Ichthyogr. p. 3. See Squilla. 
PEDILUVIUM. The uf'es of warm bathing in general, and 
of the pedilumum in particular, are fo little underftood, that 
they are often prepofteroufly ufed, and fometimes as injudi- 
cioufly abftained from. Med. KIT. abr. Vol. I. p. 244. 
In the Medical Eliays of Edinburgh, we find an ingenious au- 
thor's opinion of the warm pediluvium, notwithstanding that 
of Borelli, Boerhaave, and Hoffman, to the contrary, to be: 
that the legs becoming warmer than before, the blood in them is 
Warmed ; this blood rarif) ing, diflends the veffels ; and in cir- 
culating imparts a great degree of warmth to the reft of the 
mafs : and as there is a portion of it conftantly pairing through 
the legs, and acquiring new heat there, which heat is, in the 
courfeot circulation, communicated to the reft of the blood; 
the whole mafs rarifying, occupies a larger fpace, and of con- 
sequence circulates with greater force. The volume of the 
blood being thus increafed, every veffel is diftended, and every 
part of the body feels the effefls of it ; the diftant parts a little 
later than thofe firft heated. The benefit obtained by a warm 
pedihcviztm is generally attributed to its making a derivation 
into the parts nnmerfcd, and a revulfion from thofe affedted, 
becaufe they are relieved ; but the cure is performed by the 
direct contrary method of operating, viz. bv a greater force 
of circulation througl, the parts affected, removing what was 
ftagnant, or moving too lluggiihly there. Warm bathing is 
of no fervice where there is an irrefolublc obftruaion, tho' 
by its faking off from a fpafm in general, it may feem to give 
a moment's cafe ; nor docs it draw from the diftant parts, but 
often hurts by pufhing againft matter that will not yield with 
a ftronger impel us of circulation than the ftretched and dif- 
ealed vellcls can bear : fo that where there is any fufpicion of 
fcirrhus, warm bathing of any fort fhould never be ufed. On 
the other hand, where obftrucfions are not of long (landing, 
and the impaclcd matter is not obflinate, warm baths may be 
of great life to rel'olve them quickly. In recent colds, with 
flight humoral peripneumonia;, they are frequently an imme- 
diate cure. This they eflccl by increallng the force of the cir- 
culation, opening the flan, and driving freely through the 
Suppl. Vol. iI. 



lungs that leritor which ftagnated or moved flowly in thefri. 
As thus conducing to the refolution of obftruflions, they may 
be conlidered as fhort and fafe fevers; and in uli„ ? them we 
mutate nature, which by a fever often carries off an ob- 
™! a,le ° f a chronical ailment. Borelli, Boerhaave, 
and Hortman are all of opinion, that the warm fediluvium 
acts by deriving a larger quantity of blood into the parts im- 
merled. But arguments mult give way to faas : the experi- 
ment related in the Medical Effays feems to prove to a demon- 
Vr™???' , th 5 the w*™ pdUuvhim afls by rarifying the blood. 
VldMed.Efl.abr. Vol.I. p. 245. <eq. 

A warm/njJfWa™, when rightly tempered, may be ufed as a 
late cordial, by which circulation can be roufed, or a gentle 
fever raifed ; with this advantage over the cordials and fudori- 

a?j r£- Sj effea of them ma y be take " uff at pleafure. 
Med. Eff. Ed.nb. abr. Vol. I. p. 237. 

Pediluma are fometimes ufed in the fmall pox; butDr.Steven- 
ion thinks their frequently tumultuous operations render that 
iulpected, and at beft of very doubtful effefl; and he there- 
fore prefers Monf. Martin of Laufanne's method of bathing 
the flcin, not only of the legs, but of the whole body, with a 
foft cloth dipped in warm water, every four hours, till iheerup* 
tion ; by which means the puftules mav become universally 

PFTvh' and confe 9 ueml y more & fe. Med. Ell', abr. ib. p. 248, 

flLUU, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome writers to the 
nputa, or father long-legs ; called alfo by others, Gruina, or 
the crane-fly. ' 

PEDRO de Perce, a fort of bezoar, called by the Portuguefe 
pedro de vaffar, and found in the gall bladders of the "wild 
boars in the Indies. It is ufually of the fize of a filbert, and 
ot an irregularly oval (bape ; it is generally of a pale greer.ifh 
colour, and of a very fmooth furface. 

This fort of bezoar is extremely valued ; the Dutch Eaft In- 
dia fleets are feldom able to bring home more than five or fix 
ot the ftones, and they are purchafed at three or four hundred 
hvres each, by the opulent burghers, either for prefents to the 
great, or elfe to be handed down to their pofterity in their 
families ; fo great is their opinion of their virtues. 
I he Indians call this fpecies of bezoar, mallhha defiho, and 
have as high a veneration for its virtues as the Dutch. The 
Inhabitants of Malacca alfo efteem it greatly, not as an anti- 
dote againft poifon, but as a remedy for the mordixi ; a dif- 
eafe to which they are fubjea, and which is as fatal as the 
plague with us. It is alfo efteemed a very valuable medicine 
in the fmall pox. The method of ufing it is to fufpend it in 
wine or water, till it has given it an agreeable bitternefs ; and 
this is to be drank every morning, and as often befide as the 
nature of the diforder may require. The common method of 
keeping it is in a gold box, bored full of holes, and having a 
gold chain faftened to it : by this means they can dip it into 
liquors as they pleafe, without taking it out of the box; and 
by that means prevent the mifchiefs it might set by handling 
Bent. Med. Ind. ° 

PEDUNCLE, among botanifts, expreffes that little italkwh'ch 
grows from the trunk or branches of a plant, and fupports the 
parts of fructification, the flower and the fruit, or cither ■ 
when this is produced from the ftalk, it is called caulimm ; 
when Irom the ala: of the leaves, alarls; when it terminates 
the plant or its branches, tenuinalh. 

PEDUNCULARIA, in botany, a name by which fome authors 
have called (azjlaphifagria, or ftavefacre ; a plant whofe feeds 
are uled to kill vermine. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

PEE, in mining, is ufed for the place where two veins meet 
and crofs one anothet, thus -f . Heugbt.n's compl. Miner, in 
explan. of the terms 

PEGANEL^ION, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs oil, 
in which the leaves and flowers of rue had been infufed and 
lnfolated. 

PEGANERON, a name given by fome old authors to a plaifter 
in which rue was a principal ingredient, from pegamn, the 
Lrreek name of rue. 

PEGANON, or Pega num, a name ufed by fome authors for the 
ruta fylvejlrh, or wild rue; called harmala, or barmel, In the 

D *°P S - t G "-- Emac. Ind. 2. See Harmala. 

PEGEMUS, one of the many names by which the Chemifls 
have called mercury. 

PEGM A, among the Romans, a wooden machine, ufed in theatri- 
cal entertainments, which was raifed and let down by fecret en- 
•rines, whence it was faid to grow. Piffc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 
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Bi5*fi«>lit«, inantiq ity, a fpecies of divina- 



tion, which was performed with fountain water. See the ar- 
ticle Hydromantia. 

PEGORELLA, in ichthyography, a name by which fome have 
called a fifh of the truttaceous kind, caught in the Mediterra- 
nean, and more ufually called eadarias. Bel/emus de Pifc. See 
the article Callarias. 

PELADA, a kind of alopecia, or diftempered ftate of the body, 
occafioning the fhedding of the hair, arifmg from a venereal 
caufe. Cajlel. Lex. Med. 

PELjEAS, n.x^, in zoology, the name by which the antients 
called that fpecies of pigeon now known by the name of the 
Ihia and fajamlh; a grey pigeon, of a very fmall fize, and 
with fome variegations of purple and green. Hay's Ornithol. 
p. 13ft. SeeLiviA. 

2 Cc PELAGIA, 
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PELAGIA, (Cycl.) in natural hiftory, a name by which Pliny, 
and other of' the antient naturalifts, have ufually called the 
purpura. See Purpura. 

PELAMYS, in zoology, a name by which the antients ex- 
prefled the young brood of the thynnrn, or tunny fifh, at a 
certain age and fize ; but later writers have appropriated the 
word for the name of a diftin& fpecies of fifh, of the fame 
genus, called by others far da ; and by fome by the two names 
joined into one, pelamys-farda. 

It is a fea- fifh, of the fhape of the tunny ; but of a fmooth 
fkin, and free from fcales every where, except about the gill 
fins. Its teeth are large, long, and crooked. Thefe are the 
only external marks by which it is to be known from the 
young brood of the tunny; but when biought to the table, it 
is eafily diftinguifhed by the hardnefs of its flefti. Ray's ich- 
thyography, p. I yg. ' 

Pelamys vera, a name given by Rondeletius, and fome other 
authors, to the fifh more diftin£tly known by the name oiamia, 
TVillughbfs Hift. Pifc. p. J 80. See Am i a. 

PELANI, ibfctoti among the Athenians, a kind of cakes ufed 
in their libations. Pitt. T. 1 . p. 214. 

PELATiE, Tiihdai, in antiquity, a particular kind of fervants 
among the Athenians. 

The pelaics were free-born citizens, who, by reafon of their 
indigence, were forced to ferve for wages. They had no fuf- 
frage in public affair.-;, as not being mafters of an eftate proper 
to qualify them for giving their votes ; but this reftri&ion was 
not perpetual. They were otherwife called thetes, and con- 
tinued in the condition of fervants only during their own plea- 
fure and neceffities ; for they had power either to change their 
mafters, or (if they became able to fubfift themfelves) wholly 
to releafe themfelves from fervitude. Pott. Arch. Graec. 
T. 1. p. 57. 

PELECANUS, a name given by fome authors to the plaiea, 01 
fpoon-bill ; a bird very different from the pelican, being of 
the ftork, or heroH kind. Aldrcvand. de Avib. 

PELECINUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe: the fiower is of the papiliona- 
ceous kind, and from its cuparifes a piftil, which finally be 
comes a flat, bicapfular and bivalve fruit, containing feveral 
flat feeds, ufually approaching to a kidney-like fhape. 
There is only one known fpecies of this genus, which is the 
plant called by fome the fmooth-podded fecundaca, and by 
others the radiated lunaria. Tourn. Inft. p. 417. 

PELICAN, (Cycl.) in the Linnsean fyftem of zoology, makes 
a diftin£f. genus of birds of the order of the anferes, or goofe 
kind ; the cha racier i flic of which is to have a beak of a de 
preffed form, with a hooked point, and furmfhed with a large 
bag or purfe beneath. Linnai fyftem. Nat. p. 46. 

PELLA, in zoology, a name by which many have called the 
common grey heron. See the articles Ardsa and Heron 

PELLACK, the name of a young fpout-whale, often found in 
Zetland ; where they run into creeks, and fo entangle them 
felves among the rocks, that they are caft on fhore, or eafily 
taken. Phil. Tranf. N°. 473, fea. 8. 

PELLAGE, in our old writers, a etifrom or duty paid for fkins 
or leather. Rot. Pari. 1 1 Hen. IV. Blount. 

PELLITORY of Spain, in the materia medica. See the ar 
tide Pyre thrum, 

Pellitor y of the wall. See Parietaria. 

PELOPIA, n«Mw«aj in antiquity, a feftival celebrated by the 
Eleans, in honour of Pelops, for whom that nation had more 
veneration than for any other hero. Eor the ceremonies of 
this folemnity, fee Pott. Archasol. Graec. 1. 2. c. 20, T. 
p. 429. 

PELORIA, UsMiftx, in antiquity, a feftival not unlike the Ro- 
man faturnalia, celebrated by theThefialonians. Pott. Archaeol. 
Graec. 3. 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 425. 

PELORIDES, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome to a 
peculiar fpecies of chama. Bellonius, who firft ufed the 
word, never gives it alone as the name of the fhell, but only 
ufes it as an epithet derived from peloro, the name of the 
place where a particular fpecies of chama was very frequent. 

PELT-w:o/, wool ftripped of the fkin or pelt of a dead fheep. 
Stat. 8 Hen. VI. c. 22. Blount, Coivel. 

PELTASTES, Itovranifc among the antients, one who ufed the 
buckler called pelta. SeePELTA, Cycl. 

PELTATED-iW/, Peltatum/./ww, among botanifts. Set 
the article Leaf. 

PELVIS (Cycl)— The pelvis is the third and Weft part of th< 
trunk) confifting chiefly of two large pieces, called ofj'a inno- 
mlnatu ; which being united anteriorly by a cartilaginous fym 
phyfis, and poftei'iorly to the two fides of the os facrum, re- 
present a kind of bafin. When confidered feparately, they 
are of no determinate figure; being of different breadths in 
different parts, and unequally convex on the outride, and un- 
equally concave within Each bone is but one piece in adults, 
but in children each confifts of three pieces, joined together 
by a cartilage; which afterwards perfectly offifies, leaving 
commonly no veftige of the firft divifion. Anatomifts con- 
fider it, however, even in adults, as made up of three por- 
tions ; and diftinguifh them by different names, as if they 
were three different bones. Of thefe three bones the largeft 
is fupcrior and pofterior> and is called os ilium. The fecond 
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inferior called os ifehium : and the third and fmalleft anterior 1 
called 0; pubis. Without entering on the particular defcrip- 
tion of thefe, (which, fee under their proper heads) it is to 
he obferved, that there are in the entire bone feveral common 
parts, or pans which belong to more portions of it than one, 
viz. a deep cartilaginous cotyloide cavity, called in Latin ace- 
tabulum: this is formed by all the three portions. A Ian*e 
opening, called the foramen ovale, formed by the os ifbium and 
os pubis. A large pofterior notch or finus, called the ifebiatic 
notch, and formed by the os ifehium and os ilium. An oblique 
eminence, or protuberance, above the acetabulum, toward the 
firagrlen ovale, made by the os ilium and os pubis : and to thefe 
may be added, a ridge on the infide the pelvis, which divide* 
the wide upper part from the bottom, to which alone the an- 
tients gave the name pelvis. Winptrfs Anatomy, p. 69. 

PELUS armena, in the materia medica, a name given by fome 
of the old writers to the drug that we at prefent call bole ar~ 
maniac. This was the original name, and the term bolus armena 
is not to be found, but in the later writers. 

PEMPHINGODES, art epithet bellowed by Hippocrates on fe- 
vers by flatulencies and inflations, in which the patient feels a 
kind of wind paffing along under the (kin, and the pbyfician 
may perceive it in the fame places rifmg againft the pre/lure of 
his finger, called by fome an inflative fever. 

PEMPTiEUS, a word ufed by medical writers, as the name of 
an ague, the fits of which return always on thefifth day. 

PENDANT-^*™. SeePENsiLEsferri. 

PENDULOUS reifj, among botanifts, fuch as are fixed to the 
ends of fibres, whence they feem to hang. See Root. 

PENDULUM (Cycl.)— Mr. Poleni feems to think, that if a 
long pendulum were made to fwing in the place of the meri- 
dian, and another of equal length in a plane perpendicular to 
the meridian, fome difference might be found in their vibra 
tions from the centrifugal force arifing from the earth's rotation 
about its axis. See Phil. Tranf. N°. 468. fefl. 1. 
Pendulum clocks refting againft the fame rail, have been found 
to influence each other's motions. See the Phil. Tranf. N". 
453> fc& 5 and 6, where Mr. Ellicot has given a very cu- 
rious and exafi: account of this phenomenon. 

PENELOPE, in zoology, the name ufed by authors for the bird 
commonly known in England by the name of the wigan ; 
called alfo in fome places the whewer; and by the Germans the 
febmey. The head and upper part of the neck in this bird are 
of a reddifli hue, variegated with black fpots ; but toward the 
beak the colour is paler, and blended with fome white and 
yellow. The upper part of the breaft and the (ides are of a 
deep reddifli hue, and variegated with tranfverfe ftreaks of 
black, and the back is brown ; the head is proportionably 
fmaller than that of the wild duck. It feeds, on weeds and 
fmall fhell-fifh. Ray's Ornithol. p. 288. 

PENETRALE, among the Romans, properly denoted the cha- 
pel confecrated to the penates, or houfehold gods. Pitifc. Lex. 
Ant. invoc. See Penates, Cycl 

PENGUIN, in zoology, a name given by Tailors of different 
nations to two different fpecies of water-fowl, both web-foot- 
ed, and both wanting the hinder toe. 

The penguin of the Englifh is the bird more commonly known 
by the name of the goifugel. 

It grows to the fize of a common tame-goofe, and is black on 
its back, or upper part, and white on the belly. Its wino-s are 
very fmall, and by no means fit for flying. Its beak is fome- 
what broad and long, compreffed on the fides and back, and 
has toward the extremity feveral furrows, feven or ei<mt on 
the upper fide, and about ten on the under; and the°lower 
chap fwells into a protuberance downward. Its head has two 
white lines reaching from the beak to the eyes. It tail is 
very fliort, and it has no hinder toe. 

The penguin of the Dutch is the anfer magellanicus of Clufius. 
Pay's Ornithol. p. 242. See the article Duck. 

PENICILLIrasnV, in natural hiftory, a fort of marine tubuli 
or cafes of fea- worms, making a diftiuct genus of thofe (hells! 
They are defined to be flielly tubes, very (lender, and termi- 
nating in the fhape of a painter's pencil; many of them in 
their native (late adhering to (tones, C3V. on the fea-fhorcs 
by means of a foft and lax fubltance. Some of thefe are 
white and pellucid, others yellowifh or brown ; and the 
more common fort are about a finger's length, and about the 
thicknefs of a wheaten draw ; and fome are of a fort of fun- 
nel-like fhape, and have their mouths furrounded by a foft of 
hairs, or filaments. Thefe are called by fome probofdpletlani, 
others are called cadi, and others entalia. K'ein, de Tubul. 
Marin, p. r. 

PENIS (Cycl.)— Bleeding in the vena dorfalis of the penis is 
ufually found to furpafs all remedies whatever in abating in- 
flammatory diforders of this member. This large vein, which 
runs along the back or upper fide of the penis, being generally 
pretty much diftended and confpicuous in an inflammation of 
this part, may be opened about the middle, and kept bleed- 
ing till the member becomes flaccid, and a fufHcient quantity 
of blood be difcharged proportionably to the urgency of the 
cafe ; which done, a comprefs muff, be applied, and kept on 
by bandage. There muft, however, be great caution in this 
operation not to injure the arteries or nerves wnich enter the 
penis near this vein, as alfo not to make the bandage too 

ftria, 
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ftri&, by which the inflammation and fymptoms may become 
worfe than before. Heijhr's Surgery, p. 284. 

Pen is planus rjiujculus, in anatomy, a name given by Vefalius 
and others, to a mufcie of the penis now generally known 
by the name of accelerator. 

PENITENTS, in the church of Rome. See Poenitentes. 

PENNANT, in a fhip, a fhort rope made fair at one end to 
the head of the maft, or to the yard-arm, with a block at 
the other end, and a fhiver to receive fome rope into. All 
the yard-arms, except the mifen, have pennants, 

PENNATED-to/", in botany. See Leaf. 

PENNEVTSCH, in zoology, a name given by fome to the 
moft common fpecies of the fifh called bagre, caught in the 
Eaft and Weft Indies. Ray's Jchthyol. Append, p. 4, See 
thearticIeBAGRE. 

PENNY (Cyd.) — ?ehkv -earth, in agriculture, a term ufed 
by the farmers for a hard loamy, or fandy earth, with a 
very large quantity of fea {hells intermixed in it 5 fome of 
which being round and flat, and in fome meafurc refembling 
pieces of money, have occafioned the earth's being called by 
this name. It is an earth not eafily dug, but is ufually un- 
dermined with pick-axes, and then falls in large lumps ; 
which, with the frofts, brpak to pieces, and leave the fhclls 
loofe. It is prepared by breaking and mixing well with wa- 
ter, and then makes very defirable floors. The Jerfey com- 
bers combpots are alfo made of it, and the fides and roofs of 
ovens are plaiftered with it; and being rightly managed, it 
combines into a floor almoft as ffrong as plaifter of Paris. 
Moreton's Northampt. p. 66. 

PENNYROYAL, pukgium, in botany, b'c. See Pulegium. 
The feveral forts of pennyroyal all propagate themfelves very 
faft by their trailing branches, which take root at every joint; 
fo that no more is required in their culture and propagation 1 
than to cut off and plant out thefe rooted branches : they 
fliould be planted at a foot diftance every way, that they I 
may have room to grow. The beft feafon for this is in ! 
September, that the plants may be rooted before winter. I 
They love a moift foil, and generally grow very faff. Mil- 
ler's Gardener's DicX 

PENSILES-^r//', in antiquity, gardens raifed on arches by the) 
kings of Babylon. Q^ Curtius makes them equal in height 1 
to the walls of the city, viz. fifty feet. Trees of a very 
large fize grew and flourifhed here. Hofm. Lex. in voc, jp. 
Curt. 1. 5. c. 1. 

PENTACEROS, in, natural hiftory, a name given by Lin- 
kius, and fome other authors, to a kind of jiella marina, or 
fea Jrar-fifo, compofed of five principal rays, with feveral 
tranfverfe hairy or downy procefles. 

PENTACT1NODOS, in natural hifiory, a name given by 
fome authors to thofe fpecies of ftar-fifh which are compofed 
of a body divided into five rays. 

PENTADACTYLON, five fingers, in botany, a name given 
by fome authors to the rhinus or palma cbrijii, from the figure 
of its leaf. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

PEN TADACTYLOS /■{/"«!, the five fingered fijb, In zoology, 
the name of a fifh common in all the feas about the Eaft 
Indies, and called by the Dutch there viif vinger vifch. 
It has this name from five black ftreaks which it has on each 
fide, refembling the prints of five fingers. It grows to about 
a foot and a half long, and its head is fmall in proportion to 
its body. Its fnout is long, and its fins large, and reaching 
almoft to its tail. Its general colour is very bright and ele- 
gant, a yellow with an admixture of purple and of a filvery 
glofs. It has no fcales, and is a dry but not ill-tailed fifh. 
Ray's Ichthyogr. Append, p. 6. 

PENTADACTYLOS-ASTER, in natural hiftory, a name 
given by Linkius, and fome other authors, to a fpecies of 
Jlar-fifo, compofed of a fmall body, and five principal rays, 
which have each feveral procefles coming from them, covered 
with down. 

PENTAEDROSTYLA, in natural hifiory, the name of a 
genus of fpars. The word is derived from the Greek writ 
five, ®{* fides, and rwM; a column. 

The bodies of this genus are fpars, in form of pentangular 
columns, terminated by pentangular pyramids at one end, 
and irregularly affixed at the other to fome folid body. 
Of this genus there are three known fpecies: 1. One with 
a very long pyramid. This is found in the mines on Men- 
dip-hills. 2. One with a thick column, and a very fhort 
and large pyramid. This is found in the Hartz foreft in 
Germany and in Cumberland. And 3. One with a broad 
deprefled pyramid. This is found, fo far as is yet known, 
only in the mines at Rammclfberg in the Hartz foreft in 
Germany. 'Hill's Hift. of Fofl". p. 220. 

PENTAGON-ASTER, in natural hiftory, a name given by 
Linkius, and other authors, to a kind of Jiella marina, or 
Jiar-fifl), compofed of five rays, with a number of tranfverfe 
procefles hTuingfrom them, covered with a hairynefs. 
It is one of the genera! dalles of the Jl elite crinitcs, fo called 
from this hairynefs. 

PENTAGONOTHECA, in botany, the name given by Vail- 
lant to the plant called by Linnaeus, Plumier, Houfton, and 
others, pifenia. It has this laft name from Pifo, the great 
botanift, and the other from the figure of its feed-veflH, 
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winch is of a fort of pentangular figure, but contains onW 
one cell. Vmllant k&. Germ. See Pkonia 

PENTANDRIA, in botany, a clafs of plants which have' 
hermaphrodite flowers, with five ftamina or male parts in 
each. See Tab. i. of Botany, Clafs I. 
The word is formed of the Greek mSSi five, and 'a,™ male. 
Of this clafs of plants are the primrofe, willow-herb, bind- 
weed, fife. 

PENTANGLE, in geometry, a figure with five angles 

PENTAPHARMACUM, a medicine confiding of 'five ingre- 
dients: it has alfo been ufed in the fame feme to aliments. 
Adrian the emperor was, as we are informed, particularly 
fond of a diflr of five ingredients, called by this name The 
ingredients were the udder of a fow, ham, peacock, brawn, 
and a fort of parte. 

PENTAPHYLLOIDES, in botanv, the name of a genus of 
plants, the chancers of which are thefe : The flower and 
fruit are the fame with thofe of the common cinque-foils, 
but the leaves do not grow as in that at the tops of the folks, 
but arranged along them, as in the other plants. 
The fpecies of pmtaphylMder, enumerated by authors, are 
thefe : I. The ereft pentapliyllaidcs, called by authors the 
Jlraiuberry-cinque-foU. 2. The procumbent pcntaphtlkides, 
called by authors the creeping ftraiuberry-chque-fiil. 3. The 
filvery pcntapbyiUdes, with alated leaves, called by authors, 
argentina, pctentiUa, Jiher-wecd, and wild fir,/,. 4 The 
upright lhrubby fentapbylloides. 5. The red-flowered marfh 
pentapbyllaides. 6. The red-flowered marfh pe„t„pbylkidcs, 
with thicker and hairy leaves. Town. Inft. p. 298. ' 

PENTAPLEURUM, 'a name given by fome botanical writers 
to the common fmall plantain, ufually called ribwort and 
plantago quinquenervia, from its leaves always having iuft 
five ribs running alonsr them. ° 

PENTAPTEROPHYLLUM, in botany, a name by which 
Dillemus has called the myriophyllum of other authors, cha^ 
raftered under that name in the genera plantarum of Lin' 
nasus, p. 459. See Myriophyllum. 

PENTAUREA, a name given by fome fabulous authors to a 
ftone faid to have been firft found by Apollonius Tyaneus, 
and to poffefs the virtues of all the other {tones, and to at- 
tract them all to it, as the magnet does iron. 

PENTECONTARCHA, among the antients, the captain, 
or commander of a galley, called penticontens. Pitifc, Lex. 
Ant. in voc. See Penteconteros, Cyd. 

PENTELICUM-marmsr, in the works of the antients, a name 
given to a very beautiful and glolfy fpecies of white marble, 
of which many of the columns and flatues of larger fize of 
the antients were made: the Parian marble, from certain 
cracks and fiflures in the ftrata, feldom affording blocks of 
more than five foot in length. 

PENTEXOCHE, a name given by authors to a fpecies of 
echinites, refembling the ripe fruit of a medlar, and thence 
called alfo jnejpikus lapis. 

PENTHORUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the charafters of which are thefe : The cup is very final! 
and permanent; it is compofed of one leaf divided into five 
fegments at the edges. There is no flower, the ftamina are 
ten fetaceous filaments of double the length of the cup. 
Thefe are permanent, the anthers are roundifh and fall off 
very quickly. The germen of the piftil is divided into five 
parts, and terminates in five ftyles, which are conic, erect, 
and of the length of the ftamina. The ftigmata are obtufe ; 
the fruit is a capfule divided into five parts, and containing 
five cells. The feeds are numerous, fmall, and compreffed. 
Linncei Gen Plant, p. 204. 

PENTODRYON, in botany, a name given firft by the Greek 
writers, and after that by the Romans, to a kind of Jlrjcbmim 
or nigbtjhade, which caufed madnefs in thofe who eat of it. 
This was called by others manicum Jlrychnum, and by fome 
fimply manicum. 

PENTOPHTHALMOS, in zoology, the name of an Eaft 
Indian fifh, approaching to the European liparis or buttcrffa, 
but larger, and called by the Dutch there viifiog. It has 
thefe names from five round fpots in the tail-fin, refemblini 
five eyes. It is of a yellowifh colour, and is covered with 
a fmooth fkin, having no fcales. Its body is thick; its head 
fmall ; its beak long. It has two red fins, and its tail is 
bluifh. It is an inhabitant of the frefh waters, and is a very 
well-tatted fifh. Ray's Ichthyogr. Append, p. 6 

PEPlN-qder. See Cyder. 

PEPlTA, in the materia medica, a name given by fome au- 
thors to the fata Janlii Ignalii, or St. Ignatius': bean. Dale 
Pharm p. 328. 

PEPLION, or Peplos, names given by the antients to medi- 
cines which they ufed as bride cathartics to purge off the 
bile and other humors. 

PEPLIUM, in botany, a name given by the antient Greek 
writers to a flnub which had pinnated leaves and papiliona- 
ceous flowers. It is tranflated by mmy fena ; but this does 
not appear certainly to be right: the feveral fpecies of cdutea 
agree as well with this defeription as t\\zfer.a, and they have 1 
indeed been called fena by many ; probably it was one of 
thefe. 

PEPLUS, 
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PEPLUS, [farta;, among the antients, a kind of garment worn J 
by women. Pitifc. in voc. 1 

The peplus was a long robe that reached to the feet, without 
any fleeves, and fo exceeding fine that the fhape of the body 
could eafily be difcovered through it. Hift. 1'Acad. Infer, vol.3. 
p. 401. 

The peplus of Minerva is very famous among antient my- 
thologies. The Athenians ufed a great deal of ceremony in 
the making the peplus, and dreffing the ftatue of this goddefs 
with it. See Potter? Archsol. Grsec. 1. 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 
421. 

Peplus, in botany, a name given by fome authors to the 
fmaller round-leaved fpecies of tithymal, or /purge, as they 
call the narrow-leaved ones efula. See the article Tithy- 

MALUS. 

PEPO, the pompion, or pumpkin, the name of a genus of plants 
allied to the melon and cucumber kinds. The characters of 
the genus are thefe : The flowers confift of one leaf each, 
fhaped like a bell, wide open at the mouth, and divided into 
feveral fegments at the end. Of thefe flowers fome are male 
or fteril, having no embryo; others are female or fruitful, 
having an embryo, which ripens into a large fruit, with 
fomctimes a fmooth, fometimes a rough bark. The figure 
is fometimes oval, fometimes round, and the bark often very 
hard, tuberous, and hollow : it is divided into three cells 
within, and contains flat feeds furrounded with a fort of 
ring, and fixed to a fpongy placenta. 

The fpecies of pompion, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The great long-fruited pomp-ion. 1. The great 
round-fruited pompion. 3. The orange-fruited pompion. 4. 
The ball pompion., or ball gourde called by authors cucwbitula 
piles palmari.s figura. 5, The fmall round huited-pompion, 
called the fmall rough-fruited yellow gourd. 6. The round- 
fruited variegated potnpion. J. The pompion with a variegated 
fruit of a turbinated form. 8. The turbinated white pem- 
pion. g. 'I 'he turbinated yellow pc?npion. 10. The leaft tur- 
binated pompion. ri. Thepear-fafhioned/o^/iw. 12. The 
oval yellow pompion. 13. The rough oval yellow pompion. 
14. The variegated yellowifli oval pompion. Tourn, Inft. p. 
105. 

We generally cfteem the pompion but an unwholfome food, 
but there is another ufe in it worth enquiring into. The 
world heard much of the fame of a fecret medicine prepared 
by Petrus de Caftro, chief phyfician to the duke of Mantua, 
for the cure of pleurifies. When the fecret of this was dif- 
covered and published in the A&a Leipfienfia, it appeared to 
be no more than the rinds of the oblong Italian fompions, 
pared clean from the pulp, and boiled many hours together 
in old oil of olives. 

PEPPER (Cycl.J — Ciapa Pepper, pimienta de Ciapa, a name 
given by the Spaniards to a fort of fpice which they difco- 
vered in Ciapa, a province of Guatimala in New Spain, 
and of which they were at firft very fond, both in food and 
medicine. 

In medicine it is a very good cephalic and ftomachic. It is 
recommended very ftrongly alfo by fome of the Spanifh wri- 
ters, as a cure for the epilepfy and the gutta ferena, but 
thofe who have tried it in thefe cafes do not confirm fuch ac- 
counts. 

The defcriptions we have of it are, that it has the tafte of 
cloves, pepper, cinnamon, and ginger, all blended together ; 
and Redi is of opinion, that it is no other than our pimento, 
or Jamaica pepper. Real's LTperien. 

Vb.PPEX.-7nu/broom, in botany, a name given by Dr. Lifter to a 
new fpecies of fungus, difcovered by him in the woods of 
Yorkshire, whofe juice is acrid and hot as pepper. This is 
fomewhat larger than the common efculent mufhroom, but 
of the fame fhape with that, having a round head and open 
gills underneath. The head is very flefhy, and the pedicle 
alfo is folid, not hollow, as in molt other of the larger fun- 
gufes : any part of this mnfhror.m being cut or broken, it 
bleeds very freely a white milky juice, li.ee that of the tithy- 
mals. This juice taftes like pepper, only that it is much 
hotter. It is not vifcous or clammy to the touch, and the 
air does not much difcolour it; nor does it render the blade 
of the knife, with which it is cut, black, as moft other ve- 
getable juices do. When let out of the plant it very foon 
concretes into a firm and dry mafs, making a fort of cake ■ 
and when thus dried into a folid fubftance, it retains its 
white colour and pungent tafte. It is very remarkable, that 
this mi'jhroom, tho' fo hot to our tongues as not to be endured. 
yet is fo well fuited to the palates and nature of certain in- 
fects, that they can not only feed on it, but live comfortably 
in the midft of it. The yellow naked fnail feeds greedily on 
the plant whiie growing, and the ftalks of it at fuch time- 
as the juice is fharpeft of all, that is, while it is growine 
to the full fize, are full of the maggots or worms hatched 
from the eggs of flies, depofited there for a nidus and food 
for them in that ftate. The juice has a great affinity with 
eiipborbium, and may be brought into medicinal ufe, per- 
haps, to very good purpofe. 

John Bauhine defcribes a muft»-oon much refembling this, but 
(mailer and lefs flefhy ; and the Pruflians and Polanders have 
fclbrt of great mujhrcom, which they c&}\ grcozdijh, s, which 



agrees with this in many particulars ; but it is larger and 
thicker. Phil. Tranf. N° 89. See the article Grooz- 
dishys. 

PEPPER-rm? of Jamaica, See Pimienta. 

PEPPER-ivater, a liquor prepared by the curious for examina- 
tion by the microfcope, as always affording a "real number 
of fmall animals. 

The method of preparing it is this, put common black pep- 
per grofsly powdered, into an open vefle! fo as to cover the 
bottom of it half an inch thick, and put to it rain or river 
water, till it covers it an inch, fhake or ftir the whole well 
together at the firft mixing, but never difturb it afterwards : 
let the vefle! be expofed to the air uncovered ; and in a few 
days there will be feen a pellicle or thin fkin fwimmino- on the 
furface of the liquor, looking of feveral colours. 
This is a congeries of multitudes of fmall animals ; and be- 
ing examined by the microfcope, will be feen all in motf n : 
the animals, at firft fight, are fo fmall as not to be diftin- 
guifhable, unlefs to the greateft magnifiers ; but they grow 
daily till they arrive at their full fize. Their numbers are 
alfo continually increafing, till the whole furface cf the li- 
quor is full of them, to a confiderable depth. When difturb- 
ed they will fometimes all dart down 10 the bottom, but 
they foon after come up to the furface again. The fkin ap- 
pears fooneft in warm weather, and the animals "row the 
quickeft ; but in the fevercft cold it will fucceed, unlefs the 
water freezes. Pater's Microfcope, p. 7 t. 
About the quantity of a pin's head of this fcum, taken up 
on the nib of a new pen, or the tip of a hair pencil, is to be 
laid on a plate of cler glafs; and if applied firft to the third 
magnifier, then to the fecond, and, finally, to the firft, 
will fhew the different animalcules it contains, of feveral 
kinds and fh-ipes as well as fizes Phil. Tranf. N u 284. 
The animalcules found in this liquor, are principally of fix 
kinds: r. The largeft kind of all is in length about the 
diameter of a hair, and of fcarce a fourth part of that mea- 
fure in breadth : they are very thin and tranfparent, but their 
back is darker than their belly : they turn about very fre- 
quently and nimbly in the water; their fides are fringed with 
a great number of minute feet, which are feen principally at 
the two ends j and at one end there are alfo fome briftlcs 
longer than the feet, which make a fort of tail. They are 
very nimble, and walk as well as fwim, and will climb up 
a hair if put in among them. 

2. There is a fmaller fort, whofe length is about a third of 
a hair's breadth ; but their tail is five or fix times as Jono- as 
their body. This they either carry ftrait, or in a fpiral form ; 
and at the other end they thruft out a fort of bearded tongue ; 
thefe make a conftant current of water toward them. 

3. There is a fmaller fort than thefe, which are fometimes 
feen of an oval figure, and fomctimes long and flat like a 
flounder : thefe alio have feet which are plainly feen when 
the water is evaporating. 

A fourth kind appear like flender worms, fifty times as Ion* 
as broad : their thicknefs is not above the hundredth part of 
a hair's breadth ; and they move with equal eafe either for- 
ward or backward. There are a fifth fort extremely minute 
and round ; and a fixth kind which are longer than thefe, 
but not larger ; and probably there may be yet many kinds 
not difcovered. Thefe fmall animals are eafily deftroyed ; 
a little diflblved fait or fugar, or fpirit of vitriol, or even 
fpittle will kill them; and in the drying away of the waters 
many of them burft. Phil. Tranf. N° 203 

PER^EQUATORES, among the Romans, afTeflors appointed 
to regulate the cenfus according to every man's cifcumlfances, 
by eaftng thofe that were overcharged, and raifing the taxa- 
tion if too low. Pitifc. in voc. 

PERANEMA, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian fifh, of 
the fize of the pearch, being ten or eleven fingers in length, 
and about three fingers broad in the broadeft part. 
Its mouth is large and round, and has no teeth, but feveral 
very rough and fharp prominences. Its eyes are lar^e, and 
it has one long fin running down the back, which is fup- 
ported by rigid and prickly rays. Tts tail is not forked ; its 
whole body is a filvcry white, with a faint blufh of red. 'Its 
fcales are extremely fmall, and of a triangular figure, and 
its belly is very white. It is a fea fifh, and is wholefome and 
well-tafted. Marggraves Hift. Brafil. l l /illughby\ Hift. Pifc. 
P 339- 

PERANITES, the name of a done mentioned with manv idle 
ftories of its origin, by the writers of the middle a»es. 
It feems originally to have been only a corruption of the word 
pear.udet, a name by which the antients feem to have called 
omjhdafiites or dropjlone. 

PERCA, the pearch, in the Linnsean fyftem of zoology, the 
name of a genus of fifties of the order of the acamhopte- 
rygii. The characters of thefe are, that the membrane of 
the gills has feven bones, and the back has one or two fins. 
Of this genus are the per ca, ludoferca, lupus, &c. Linnai 
Syflema Naturae, p. 53. 

In the Artedian fyftem of ichthyology, the characters of the 
pearch are thefe: It is of the acanthopterygious kind. The 
branchioftege membrane on each fide, contains feven bones. 
The fcales are very hard and rough, or armed with a fort of 

little 
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little hooks at the ends i and the upper lamina of the cover- 
ings of the gills is ferrated at the edges. There are fome- 
times two fins on the back, fometimes only one. 
Of the former fort, or thofe which have two fins on the back, 
the fpecies are, I. The pearch with fix tranfverfe black 
lines, and with the fins of the belly red. This is our com- 
mon pearcb. 2. The pale fpotted parch* with two teeth in 
the jaws, on each fide, larger than the others. This is the 
lucioperca or bar}. 3- The P earcb with ei S ht or mne black 
tranverfe lines on each fide. Tins is the a/per pifaculus of 
authors. 

Of thofe pearch which have only one fin on the back, the 
following are the (becies : i. The pearcb with one back-fin, 
and a cavernous head. This is the cemua of authors. 2. 
The pearcb with one back-fin, with black longitudinal lines 
on each fide. This is the fifh, called by the Germans fcbra'n- 
f er 3, The pearcb with feven tranfverfe black lines on 
each fide, and with red and blue marks on the head and 
belly- This is the pe>ca min't?na auclorum. 4. The pearcb 
with thirteen rays in the back-fin, and forty in the pinna arii. 
This is the labrax of authors, by fome called the lupus ma- 
rinui; and by others fpigo/a ; we call it zbajfe. Ariedi Gen. 
Pifc. p. 38. 

The name perca is of Greek origin, and is derived from the 
word 7T£pxoc, which fignifies variegated with black or dufky 
fpots ; a fcliarafter common to muft of the fpecies of this 
fifh. 

The common pearch affords good fport for the angler. The 
beft time for their biting is, when the fpring is over, and 
before the heats of fummer come on. At this time they are 
very greedy, and the angler, with good management, may 
take at one ftanding all that are in the hole, be they ever fo 
many. 

The proper baits are a minow or young frog; but the worm 
called the branding* well fcowered, is alfo excellent at all 
times of the year. When the pearcb bites, he fhould always 
have a great deal of time allowed him to fwailow the bait. 
The pearcb will bite all day long, if the weather be cloudy ; 
but the beft time is from eight to ten in the morning, and 
from three till fix in the afternoon. The pearcb is very ab- 
ftemious in winter, and will fcldom bite in this feafon of the 
year ; if he does at all, it is in the middle of the day ; at 
which time indeed all fifh bite beft at that feafon. 
If the bait be a minow, which is the bait that affords moft 
diverfion to the angler, it muft be faftened to the hook alive, 
by putting the hook thro' the upper lip or the back-fin ; it 
muft be kept at about midwater, and the float muft be a 
quill and a cork, that the minow alone may not be able to 
fink it. 

The line muft be of filk, and ftrong ; and the hook armed 
with a fmall and fine wire, that if a pike ftiould take the 
bait, as is not unfrequently the cafe, he may be taken. The 
way to carry the minows or fmall gudgeons alive for baits, 
is this : A tin pot is to be provided with holes in the lid, and 
filled with water, and the fifh being put in this, the water 
is to be changed once in a quarter of an hour by the holes, 
without taking off the lid at any time, except when the bait 
is to be taken out. 

A fmall cafting-nct made for thefe little fifh fh6uld be taken 
out with the pearch tackle, and one or two cafts of this will 
take baits enough for the day, without any farther trouble. 
When the bait is a frog, the hook is to be faftened to the 
upper part of the leg. The beft place for the fifhing for 
pearcb is, in the turn of the water near fome gravelly fcour. 
A place of this kind being pitched upon, it fhould he baited 
over night with lobworms choped to pieces ; and in the 
morning on going to it, the depth is'to be regularly plumbed, 
and then the hook is to be baited with the worm or other 
bait ; and as it drags along, the pearcb will foon feize upon it. 

Perxa amhoinenfn* in zoology, the name of a frefli water fifh, 
fomewhnt refembling our pearch, but differing in that it is 
of a brown colour, and has fevera! blue lines under its fnout, 
and fome bluenefs in the adjoining fins, but its back and 
helJy fins are green. It is caught in the lakes and rivers of 
frefli water, at Amboina, and is a very delicately tailed fifh. 
Kay's Ichthyogr. Append, p. 1. 

Perca aurata* the gilded pearch* a fifh of the fhape of the 
pearch, but remarkable for a gold colour about its gills : it is 
common in our rivers, and is called in Englifh a ruffe ; its 
more common name among authors is ccrnua. Gefner de 
Pifc. p. 825. See Cernua. 

Perca marina* the fea pearch* in zoolo£v, the name of a fea 
fifh, much refembling the common freih water pearch in 
fhape, fize, and colours, but fomething thinner in propor- 
tion to its length, and more variegated. 
Its bark is variegated with fix or feven blackifh tranfverfe 
lines, like thofe of the pearch, and the intermediate fpace is 
of a fomewhat reddifh hue, efpecially toward the head. Its 
whole head, and part of its belly, are very elegantly va- 
riegated with red and blue ftreaks. Its back fin is of a pale 
yellow, with feveral reddifh yellow fpots. and is very long, 
and has its anterior rays terminated in (pines. Its mouth is 
extremely wide, and almoft always gapes open ; its teeth are 
fharp, and its eyes very large. It is very common in the 
Suppl. Vol. II. 



Mediterranean, and is a well-tafted fifh. Rondelet. de Pifc, 
p. t?o. Gefnerde Pifc. p. R 19. 

PERCOLATION {CycQ— Many have attempted the conden- 
fing of wines by percolation* or feparating from them that 
fuperfiuous moifture or water, which dilutes them below the 1 
trueftandard of vinous liquors, in order to make them richer 
and fitter for keeping ; but it does not appear that fuch at- 
tempts have as yet fucceeded. See Stably de concentr. vin. 

PERCUNOS, the name of an antient Pruftian idol. See the 
article Potrimpos. 

PERCUSSION (Cycl.)— If an elaftic body ftrike a larger ela 
ffic body at reft, the fmaller body will always rebound, and 
move in a contrary direction to what it did at firft, arid 
alfo give the larger body a greater quantity of motion than 
what was originally in the fmaller body And this quan- 
tity of motion communicated, may be greater than the ori ■ 
ginal motion, in any ratio lefs than that of 2 to 1. For 
fuppofing the fmail body and its velocity, to be denoted by 
unity, and the larger body at reft by x, the velocity of x 



after the fhock will be 
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and its quantity of motion 
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But tho' the proportion of 2x to i-\-x 



creafes when x increafes, yet its limit will be the propor- 
tion of 2 to i ; which is the limit to which the motion of 
x may approach indefinitely near. 

Hence it follows, that if the force of moving bodies be mea- 
fured by their quantity of motion, a' body may, by -percuffion* 
immediately communicate a greater force than itfelf has to 
another, and this in any proportion lefs than double. 
But if other elaftic bodies be interpofed, a body may me- 
diately communicate a greater force than its own to another 
larger body x, in any proportion lefs than that of x^/x to 1. 
Thus if x = ioooooo, the boay 1 with the velocity j, 
may, by the means of intermediate bodies, give it the force 
999000000 ; and the fum of the abfolute forces of all thefe 
bodies taken together, arifing from the percuffion, may ex- 
ceed the force of the firft or unity, in any ratio lefs than 
2Xa/x to 1, or 2COC0OOO0O to 1, altho' the relative force 
in all cafes remains as at firft — r. 

Thefe are paradoxes which cannot be urged againft thofe who 
maintain the forces of bodies to be meafured by their maffes 
and the fquares of their velocities. 

It is alfo to be obferved, that thofe who meafure force by the 
quantity of motion, muft deny that there is any force loft 
by the impxeflions made on foft bodies, or by the bending 
of elaftic bodies : for if any were loft from fuch caufes, the 
fum of the quantities of motion of bodies moving the fame 
way, could not remain the fame before, during, and after 
the ftiock, which is an umverfal rule admitted by the New- 
tonians. But they admit that a fpring bent between two bo- 
dies may, by unbending itfelf, generate motion in thefe bo- 
dies. Hence it follows, that according to this doctrine, tho* 
a fpring may give motion to bodies, it cannot, by a contrary 
action, take it away; which feems no fmall paradox. 
If a body A move towards the body C, at reft, and an in- 
termediate bodv B of a mean magnitude be placed at reft 
between them, fo that A firft impels B, and then B impels 
C, a greater motion will be given to C than if A had ftruck 
it directly. And if B be a mean proportional between A 



and C, the velocity communicated to C will be the great- 
eft that can be. Huygem* de mot. Corp. ex Percufl". 
Prop. 12. 

If more bodies be interpofed between A and C, the motion 
of C will be greater ; and it will be the greateft when the 
bodies interpofed conftitute a feries of mean proportionals 
between A and C. Ibid. Prop, j 3. 

If there be a feries of an hundred bodies in the proportion of 
r, 7* 4, 8, 16, bV. and the motion begins by the greateft 
body, the velocity communicated to the fmalleft will be to 
that with which the greateft moved nearly as 2,338,50c, 
oco,ooo to 1. And if the motion begins by the leaft body, 
the quantity of motion will be increafed on the whole near- 
ly as 1 to 4,677,000,000,000. Huyg- ib. 
But it is to be obferved, that there is a miftake in the im- 
preffion of Huygens's book, as to the firft number, which is 
thereprinted 14,760,000,000, infteadof 2,338, iffc. fo that 
the velocity thus given to the fmaileftbody is 150 times grea- 
ter than what the printed copy of Huygens afligns. Bernoulli* 
Difc. furle Mouv. Oper. Tom. 3. p. 34. and S. Grave/and^, 
Pref. ad Huygen. Oper. Pofth. Tom. 2. Amft. 1728. 
This ftupendous augmentation of the quantity of motion, 
is a remarkable inftance of the falfily of the Cartefian prin- 
1 D d ciple, 
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ciple, that the fame quantity of motion Is always preferved 
in the world. 

Some have thought this augmentation no (mall difficulty againft 
thofe who maintain the moving force or power of action in 
bodies, to be proportional to their quantities of motion. This 
difficulty does not prefs the Leibnitians ; for it is to be obferv- 
ed, that notwithftanding the prodigious increafe of motion 
here afligned, yet there is no increment of the vis viva of 
this fyftem of bodies. Seethe articles Force and Visviva 
A learned author has urged, that if the force of bodies were in 
proportion to their quantities of motion, the increafe in the 
motion here mentioned might be employed to reftore the mo- 
tion of the firft body, and hence make a perpetual motion. 
But it is anfwered, that as the motion of the laft is increafed 

. in the fame direction with the firft, the motion of all the reft 
will be in the contrary direction, and equal to that of the laft 
diminished by unity : hence the fum of the motions in the 
fame direction, remains as it did, equal to that of the firft 
and fmalleftbody, which we fuppofe unity. See Madaurin's 
Demonftrat. des Loix du choc des Corps, p. zi. Paris, 1724. 
and S. Grave/and. rem. fur la poflibilite du mouvement perpe- 
tuel in Journ. Liter. 

It is to be obferved, that there is a limit which the velocity 
.communicated to the laft body never amounts to, (fuppofins; 
the firft and laft bodies, and the velocity of the firft before the 
ftroke, to be given) but to which it approaches continually, 
while the number of fuch bodies interpofed between the firft 
and laft is always increafed. And this limit is to the velocity of 
the firft body before the ftroke, in the fubduplicate ratio of 
the firft body to the laft. 
Mr. Huygens has not mentioned this limit, but the curious 

, may fee the determination of it in Mr. Maclaurin's fluxions, 
art. 514. In the cafe mentioned by Huygens, this limit will 
be a number exprefTed by fourteen figures, for its logarithm is 
1 4.. 9004850. 

PERD1X, the part.idge, a bird well known and efteemed 
table, of which naturalifts enumerate five fpecies. 1. The 
common partridge. 1. The Brafilian partridge, called iambu, 
of a dufky yellow colour, fpotted with brown : of this there 
are two fpecies, a larger and a fmaller. See the article 
Iambu. 3. The perdix damafcena of Aldrovand, which re- 
fembles our partridge, but its feet are yellow and its beak lon- 
ger. 4. The red-legged partridge, common in France and 
Italy, and called there coiumo. SeeCoTUMO. And, 5. The 
Grascian partridge, which is twice as large as ours, and not 
feeming to differ from the cotumo in any thing but fize: they 
are all very finely tafted birds, but none are fo delicate as the 
cotumo* Rays ornithology, p. 119. 

Perdix alba, the white partridge, a name given by many to 
the lagopus, a rough-footed bird of the gallinaceous kind, com- 
mon on the fnowy mountains, and by fome called the rabolane. 
See the article Lagopus. 

Perdix marina, the fea -partridge, a name given by fome au- 
thors to the foal-fifh, from thefirmnefs and delicacy of its fiefii. 
Bellon. de Aquat. Vol. I. p. 34. 

Perdix, in conchyliology, a name given by authors to a genus 
of fhells, fuppofed to referable the partridge in the fhades and 
difpofition of the colours. 

Thepartridge-fhelt is of the dolium, or concha ghbofa clafs,, and 
is ftriated and fpotted in a peculiarly elegant and regular man- 
ner. See Dolium. 

PERDONIUM, a term, invented by Paracelfus, to exprefs wine 
medicated with herbs. 

PEREGRINATORES, in botany, a name for fuch ftudents in 
that fcience as have taken long journies, and vifited the remoteft 
regions, in fearch of plants. Linnasi Fund. Bot. p. 1. 

PERE FERION, a name given by chirurgical writers to the 
perforating part of the trepan. 

PERFECT, perfecli, in church hiflory, a defignation which the 
followers of Valentinus affumed tothemfclves. Hofm.Lex.'mvoc. 

PERFOLIATA, the fame with bupleurum, or hare's ear ; a plant 
- recommended by authors asa vulnerary of thefirft clafs. Itisap- 
plied externally to contufions, frefh wounds, and luxated joints. 
There are many who efteem it a remedy even for the king's 
evil, and its virtues in the cure of navel- ruptures have lono- 
been famous : but all this wants proof. See Hare's ear 

PERFOLIATE-/^/, among botanifts. See Leaf. 

PERFORATA, in botany, a name given by fome authors to 
the hypericum, or St. John's wort, from the fmall holes feen all 
over its leaves, if held up to the light. Ger. Emac Ind 2 

PERFORATUS (6>/.J-Perforatus brachii, in anatomy, 
a name given by Placentini to a mufcle of the arm, now gene- 
rally known by the name of the coraa-brachialU. It has been 
by many difputed not to be a diftinct mufcle. Vefalius calls 
it only pars intericris principii cubitum feclent'ium prhni car- 
noja, efteeming it only a part of that mufcle. Many of the 
writers who followed Vefalius have given it alfo the name of 
pars and portio, not efteeming it a diftinct mufcle : and Cafle- 
rius, who wrote after Placentini, calls it only portio carnofa, 
and cenfures that author for thinking it a diftin& mufcle, and 
calling it perforates. 

TERIAMMA, a word iifed by fome medical writers to expref- 
an amulet. 



PERIANTHIUM, in botany, exprefles that fort of cup which 

confifts of feveral leaves, or elfe of one leaf divided into feve- 

ral fegments, and furrounds the lower part of the flower. See 

the article Calyx. 

PERIAGOGE, nipaywyn, in rhetoric, the fame with peribole. 

See the next article. 
PERIBOLE, a word ufed very frequently by Hippocrates, and 
in different places, in very different lenfes. Sometimes it 
fignifies a tranflation of the humors from one part to another; 
fometimes only the drefs or garments of a patient. In the 
firft of thefe fenfes, the word is frequently ufed to exprefs a 
tranflation of the morbific matter from the center to the fur- 
face, in the termination of a difeafe, by the breaking out of 
puftules all over the body. 
Periroi.e, IlsfijSo^, in rhetoric, is ufed where many things are 
accumulated into one period; which might have been divided 
into feveral. We have an inftance in Cicero's defence of 
Haccus : ^uodfi efj'et aliquayido futuru?n, ut aliquh de L. Flacci 
fermcie cogitaret ; nunquam iamen e\ijlimavi, Judices, Dechtm 
Ltelium, optimi vhi filium, optima ipfumfpe pr&ditum, Jumma 
dignitatis, earn fufcepturinn accufationem, qu<z fceleratorum potius 
civium odio, &furori 3 quam ipfius virtuti, atque injlituttz ado- 
lefcentitf, conveniret. 

Now this long period might very well have been divided into 
the three following: 1. Quod fi efjet aliquandn futurum, ut ali- 
quis de L. filacci peruicie cogitaret j v.unquam tamen exijlimavi y 
judices, Dec'ium La/rum, earn fufcepturum accu[atione?n. 1. EJi 
e»im is optimi viri filius, optima ipfifpe praditus, fumma digni- 
tatis. 3. Accufatio vero hac fceleratorum potius odiu et furor i, quam 
ipfius virtut't atque injlituttz adolejcenticc, conven.ret. Fo/Tu 
Rhet. 1.6. p. 439- feq. See Punctuation, Cycl. 
PERICALAMITIS, in the materia medica of the antients, a 
name given by fome to the adarce. 

We find the word pericalamitis in a defcription recorded ia 
Galen, and it has generally been underftood to mean flyrax, 
that being called calamita : but the adarce is the thing fionified 
by the name, which exprefles its manner of formation, it be- 
ing always found concreted about the ftalks of reeds that grow 
on the edges of waters. Galen 1. 1. See Adarce. ~ 
PERICARDIUM (Cyd.)— We read of a pericardium of a mon- 
ftrous fize, out of which above three pounds of coagulated 
blood and ferum were taken. See Medic. EiT. Edinb, Vol. V. 
art. 56. 
PERICARPIUM, among botanifts, a covering or cafe for the 
feeds of plants : it is the germen of the piftil enlarged. There 
are no lefs than nine fpecies of paricarpia : 1. A capfule. 2. 
A conceptaculum. 3. A pod. 4. A legume. 5. A nut. 
6. A drupe. 7. An apple. 8. A berry. 9. A ftrobilus. 
See Capsule, Conceptaculum, &c. 
PERICHAREIA, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs a fud- 
den furprize of joy, fuch as has been frequently known to 
occafion death. 
PERICHRISIS, a word ufed by the antients for a liniment, 
principally of the oleaginous or fpirituous kinds, and as thin 
and fluid as oil. 
PERICLASIS, a word ufed by the antients for a fracture of a 
limb, attended with a large wound, by which the broken ends 
of the bone, or part of it, are laid bare. 
PERICLYMENUM, wood-bind or boney-fuckle, in botany, the 
name of a genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : 
the flower confifts of one leaf, and is tubular, and divided into 
feveral fegments at the edges ; the cup finally becomes a round- 
ifh juicy fruit or berry, containing a comprefied feed of a 
rounded fhape. 

The fpecies of peridymennm, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe: I. The ever green Virginian long flowering peri- 
clymenum : and, 2. The yellow flowered Indian pcridxmenum. 
Tourn. Inft. p. 608. 
PERICNEMIA, a word ufed by fome medical writers for the 

parts about the calf of the leg. 
PERIDONIUS lapis, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome 
of the writers of the middle ages to the pyriUs, which they 
call alfo perithe. 
PERIDROMIDES, EtyJ)»f&c, in antiquity. See Xysti. 
PERIDROMOS, a word ufed by the old Greek writers to ex- 
prefs the extreme edge of the hairs of the head, when hang- 
ing down in their natural form. 
PERIESTECOS, in medicine, an epithet for difeafes, figns,and 
fymptoms, which are falutary, and prognofticate the future 
better health of the patient. 
PERIGRAPHE, a word ufually underftood to exprefs a carelefs 
or inaccurate delineation of any thing : but in Vefalius it is 
ufed to exprefs the white lines or impreflions that appear in the 
mufculus rectus of the abdomen. 
PERILEUCOS, in the natural hiftory of the antients, a name 
given to an agate; but not of a diftinct fpecies, but only a 
particular appearance of the lead-coloured agate, more ufually 
known among them by the name of phaffachatss. See the ar- 
ticle Phassachates. 
PERINENEUCCS, an epithet given to a peculiar fort of irre- 
gular pulfe common in hectic patients, in which the artery 
beats more ftrongly in fome parts than in others. See the ar* 
tide Epineneucos. 
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PERIOSTEUM (Gycl.)— The bones of the human body in 
their natural flate, are for the moft part covered exteriorly by 
a membrane, called by the general name ptriofleum. 1 his is 
extended over the cartilages and ligaments alfo, as well as the 
bones; but when it covers the cartilages, it is called perichon- 
drium, when the ligaments, periekftnium. 
The periofteum in general is a fine ftrong membrane, or mem 
branous expahfion, not equally thick in all its parts, more or 
lefs tranfparent, of a very clofe texture, not eafily y. elding. 
extremely fenfible, and compofed of feveral planes of fibres 
differently difpofed, and mixed with a great number of fine 
vefiels and nervous filaments. 
This membrane does not immediately furround thofe portions 
of bones which are.covered by cartilages, nor thofe in which 
ligaments or tendons are inferted ; neither does it cover thofe 
portions of cartilages which are expofed to friction, as in thi 
moveable articulations, channels, &c. and laftly, it does not 
cover thofe portions of the teeth which lie out of the focket; 
and gums. The innermoft plane of the fibrous texture of the 
Periojleum, or that which immediately adheres to the furface 
of the bones, is fixed thereto by an infinite number of fmall 
fibrous extremities, brought from all the planes, and which 
enter the pores of the bones. Thefe extremities are accom- 
panied by capillary vefiels and nervous filaments, which hav- 
ing run for fome fpace between the different planes of the pe- 
riofteum, perforate the innermoft at the orifices of the pores of 
the bones. The periofteum is of different thickneffes, but 
this difference of thicknefs does not appear near fo much on 
the outer furface, as on the inner ; which is marked in many 
places with impreflions, owing to the fulci, depreffions, lines, 
and inequalities on the furface of the bones. 
Some anatomifts have been of an opinion, that this membrane 
was not only united to, but clofely braced round the bones; 
and that therefore it might fet bounds to their growth. It is 
probable they had only examined a few bones on this occafion, 
for had they confidered thofe which have concave furfaces, 
depreffions, and inequalities, they would there have found 
only a fimple adbefion of the periojleum, without any tenfion. 
In places where it is only fixed to the bone by the filaments of 
its innermoft plane, it is eafily pulled off from the bones; but 
where the fibres of the other planes likewife penetrate the 
bones, efpecially when thefe planes are very numerous, and 
where the infertions of tendons and ligaments mingle with 
thefe fibres, the feparation is much more difficult. 
The periojleum in general ferves to fupport that admirable tex- 
ture of an infinity of capillary vefiels, by which the bones and 
all the parts belonging to them are nourished ; it likewife fup- 
ports a vaft number of nervous filaments, by which fenfation 
is communicated not only to this and to the internal membrane 
of the bones, but even, in fome degree, to fome portions of 
the bones themfelves. WinftovSs Anat. p. 1 16. 

PERfPHALLlA, nsp#«AXia, in antiquity, the fame with phala- 
gogia. See Phallagogia and Dionysia. 

PERIPLOCA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 

. characters of which are thefe : the flower confifts of only one 
leaf, and is very open at the mouth, fo as to refemble a wheel ; 
from the cup there arifes a piftil, which is fixed like a nail into 
the back part of the flower, and ripens into a fruit {o like that 
of the apacymim or dog's bane, that authors in general have 
confounded the two genufes. The pod is long, and is com- 
pofed of two vaginae, and fplits open lengthwife from the bafe 
to the apex. Toum. Inft. p. 93. 

The fpecies otperiploca, enumerated by Tournefort, are thefe : 
1. The long-leaved periploca, with purple flowers. 2. The 
long and narrow-leaved one, called by the ^Egyptians fee among. 
3. The periploea of Monpelier, with roundifh leaves, called 
by many authors fcammonia Monfpdiaca. 4. The Montpelier 
periploea, with fharp pointed leaves. 5. The American peri- 
ploea, with a fomewhat echinated fruit. 6. The broad Ame- 
rican periploea, with a hard, oblong, fmooth and tumid pod. 
7. The white flowered climbing peiiploca of America, with 
very narrow willow-like leaves. 8. The low fpreading Ame- 
rican periploea, with leaves like thofe of toad flax. g. Citron- 
leaved umbelliferous creeping periplo:a of America, with red 
flowers. io. Creeping white- flowered American periploea, 
with leaves like thofe of money-wort. n. Citron-leaved 
climbing American peripkea, with a very large fruit. And, 
12. The climbing bindweed-leaved American perip!oca,w\th an 
alated fruit. 

PERIPLYSIS, a name given by fome authors to a diarrhoea, in 
which the ftools are extremely thin and watry, and very fre- 
quent and large in quantity. 

PERIPNEUMONY (Cycl).— This difeafe is very frequently 
confounded with the pleurify, and then one is m'iftaken for 
the other, fometimes even by phy-ficians. As this, however, 
is a diforder oi' the lungs, and the other of the pleura, there 
are fymptoms attending them by which they may be certainly 
diftinguifhed. See Plkurisy. 

PERIPYEMA, a word ufed by chirurgical writers to exprefs a 
collection of matter, wholly furrounding any part. 

PERIRRHANTERION, npepfef?* in antiquity, a veffel, 

ufualty of ftone or brafs, filled with holy water, with which 

all thofe that were admitted to the facrifices were fprinkled ; 

' and beyond which it was unlawful for any one that was Bift&os, 
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or profane, to pafs. Some fay it was placed in the A&rw, or inrrioft 
recefs^of the temple, into which none entered but the prieft i 
butCafaubon will have it to be placed at the door of the 
temple, which opinion fe ms moft probable, becaufe all perfons 
who were Aftfttot, or unpolluted, were permitted to pals be- 
yond it. Potter, Archaol. Gracl 2. c. 2. T. , D 180 
PERISCYLAC1SMUS, n*****^ a method of purification 
in frequent ufe among the Greeks. It was done by drawing 
a whelp round the perfon to be purified. Patter, Archxol. 

oft*' T" p : 22 3' The word comeb from «•*•& a whelp. 

PERISSON, in botany, a name given by the antient Greeks, 
and afterwards by the Romans, in the time of Pliny, to a kind 
of night-ihade, which made thofe people who took it inter- 
nally run mad. It was called alfo pentad ;■;>* and anhydr on, 
and by fome manicum ftrychnum, or fimply tr.anicon. See 
the article Strychnum. 

PERISSOSIS, a word ufed by Hippocrates to exprefs a redun- 
dance of humours. 

PERlSSOLOGY, nsptiwc-oAoyt*, in rhetoric, a quality of ftile di- 
rectly oppofite to braibylogy, and is otherwife called macrol-gy. 
See Macrology, Brachylogy, and Diction. 

PERISTERION, in botany, a £ name given by ibme authors to 
tiatfeabioja minor, or fmall fcabious. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

PERIS FERHES, the pigeon-Jtone, in natural hiftory, a name 
given by fome whimfical people to an odd conformation of a 
pebble, which they fuppofe to reprefent very exactly a pio-eon 
without its wings. It feems to have been a mere lufus nature, 
in the formation of a common pebble. The variations of fi- 
gure in the common pebbles are fo infinite, that a perfon of a 
fertile imagination might find refemblanccs to all the parts of 
the creation in the ftones of a fingle gravel-pit. The giving 
names to fuch accidental things is not only uniiecejlary, 
but mifchievous, as it caufes great confulion in natural 
hiftory. 

PERISTERNA, 
the thorax'. 



. anatomy, is ufed for the lateral parts of 



PERIS 1 IARCHUS, nsptriap^oj, in antiquity, a name given to 
the perfon that officiated in a luftration. Potter, Archjeol. 
Gnec. T. 1. p. 35. 
The word comes from Utfuta, another name for RaO*^*. 

PERISTOMA, in anatomy, a word ufed by authors to exprefs 
the villous coat of the inteftines. 

PERIS TYLION, EtyinAiw, among the Athenians, alargefquare 
place, tho' fometimes oblong, in the mid die of the gymnajium, 
defigned for walking, and the performance of thofe exercifes 
which were not to be performed in the palajira. Pott.Axchxol. 
Grac. 1. 1. c. 8. T. 1. p. 39. 
j PERITERE, in architecture, a place encompaffed round with 
columns, and with a kind of wings about it. Here the pillars 
ftand without, whereas in the periftyle they ftand within. 

PERIT'EXIS, a word ufed by the old medical writers to exprefs 
a colliquation. 

PERI THE, a name by which fome of the writers of the middle 
ages have called the pyrites; they fay it has great virtues 
againft the gout : fome of them alfo have called it the lapis 
perldonius. 

PERITONEUMfCvr/.;— In the fifli kind, the peritoneum, or 
membrane furrounding the abdomen, is very varioufly coloured. 
In fome it is of a mining filvery whitenefs, as in the cyprini, 
perch, efoces, c?V. In others it is of a fine pale flelh colour, 
as in the falmon ; and in fome it is wholly black, or elfe va- 
riegated with very numerous black fpots, as in the clupea?, 
gadi, cotri and fpari. Jrtedi's Ichthyolog. 

PERIWINKLE, in natural hiftory, the Englifh name of a 
fpecies of fhells, called by authors buccina, fee Bcjccinum. 

Periwinkle, pervinca, in botany. See Pervinca. 

PERIZOMA, a word ufed by fome authors for a trufs. 

PERMISSION, fermijjio, in rhetoric, a figure which differs in 
nothing from concejjtan, except that the latter relates only to 
argument and pleading, but the former to action : E. G. 
§h*omam, omnibus rebus creptis, f.lum m'thi fuperejl animus et 
corpus : hac ipfa, quce de multis relicla funt, vobis et veftra con- 
dono p-.teflati. Vos me quo paclo vobis videtur, utamtni, atque 
abuiamini ; licebit imputCe. In me, quicqv.id libet, jiatuite, &c. 

PERNIONES, childblains. When thefe tumours tend to fupnu- 
ration, it is proper to treat them like other recent abfeefles ; 
the beft method is firft to cleanfe the wound with fome digef- 
tive ointment, then to drefs it with balfam of Peru, or other 
the like application ; and laftly, to apply fome of the lead or 
litharge plaifters. Oil of myrrh per diliquium is alfo found of 
vaft fervice in thefe cafes, as is alfo the applying a comprefs 
dipped in a mixture of equal parts of lime-water and campho- 
rated fpirit of wine, over the other remedies. 
In people who have been ufed to be afflicted with chilblains at 
the return of a certain feafon, it will be found a great pre- 
fervative againft thofe troublefome tumours, to anoint the parts 
where they are expected to appear, both before and during the 
accefs of the fevere cold, with oil of turpentine or petroleum ; 
and when the diforder firft begins to (hew itfelf, it is a very 
good method to wrap round the affected part a piece of a hog's 
bladder, well wetted with one or other of thofe oils, and care 
taken to keep off the cold. Heifer's Surg. p. 211. 

PERODACVYL/EUS, in anatomy, a name given by Riolan 
and others to one of the mufcles of the foot, called by Albinus 

the 
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the flexor Iongus digitorum pedis, and by Winflow, the perfc 
ram pedis, and the acceflorius perforantis pedis. 

PERON/EUS (CycL)— Peron^us maximus, a mufcle of the 
leg, commonly called perorueus pcflerior. 

It is long and penniform, and lies on rhe fibula. It is fixed 
above to the anterior and outer part of" the head of that bone, 
and to a fmall portion of the head of the tibia ; then to the 
outfide of the neck of the fibula, to the upper half of the 
external angle of that bone, and to the aponeurofis tibialis 
which at that place makes a feptum between this mufcle and 
*the extenfor pollicis; from hence turning backward accord- 
ing to the direction of the bone, it forms a considerable ten 
don; which running down behind the external malleolus is 
inferted in the fide of the bafis of the firft metatarfal bone, 
and a little in the bafis of the os cuneiforme majus. Win- 
flow's Anatomy, p. 221. 

Peron^eus medius. This is commonly called perotwus anticus. 
and is a long mufcle fituated anteriorly on the middle part of 
the fibula. It is fixed above by flefhy fibres to more than the 
middle third part of the anterior or outfide of the fibula, 
and to the neighbouring part of the aponeurofis tibialis. It 
is likewife fixed to a production from the infide of that apo- 
neurofis, which runs to the upper part of the tibia, and 
there ferves for a middle feptum between this mufcle and the 
extenfor digitorum Iongus ; from thence it runs down and 
forms a tendon, which going in the direction of the oblique 
line of the fibula, panes behind the external malleolus, and 
then thro' an annular ligament common to it and to the 
peromsus maximus, and is afterwards inferted in the tuberofity 
at the bafis of the fifth metatarfal bone, fending off a fmall 
tendon to the firil phalanx of the little toe. Winflow's Ana- 
tomy, p 218. 

pERONJEOS minimus, a fmall mufcle vulgarly thought to be a 
portion of the extenfor digitorum Iongus, tho' it is eafily 
feparable from it. 

It is fixed by flefhy fibres in the lower half of the infide of 
the fibula, between two oblique bony lines, on one fide of 
the lower part of the extenfor digitorum Iongus, to which 
mufcle it is fimply contiguous ; from thence it runs down, 
contracting in breadth, and panes, with the extenfor Ion- 
gus, thro' the common annular ligament, forming a flat ten- 
don, which foon feparates from thofe of the extenfor, and 
is inferted near the bafis of the fifth metatarfal bone. It is 
diftinguifhed from the other two peronm by a feptum, or 
production of the Jigamentary aponeurofis of the tibia. Win- 
flow, Ibid. 

PEROQUETTE, in zoology, the name of a fmall fpecies of 
the pfitiacus or parrot kind, with a long tail. 
There are feveral kinds of this bird : 1. The common, which 
is green, red, and yellowifh, and was the firft fpecies of 
parrot brought into Europe, and well known among the 
antients. 2. The peroquette, which is green all over, with- 
out any variegation. 3. The pale, green, and red kind. 4. 
The red and green crefted kind. 5. The red kind, with 
wings variegated with black and green. 

Befide thefe, Marggrave has defcribed feven other Brafilian 
kinds, called the tuiaputejuba, tuit'trica, jendaya, tu'tete, tuipara, 
anaca, and quijubatui, which fee under their feveral names ; and 
two others, to which no particular name has been given ; 
one of the fize of a fwallow, all over green, with a black 
beak and a very long tail ; and the other of the fize of a 
ftarling, of a deep green on the back, and paler green on 
the belly, and with a fhorter tail. Rays Ornithology, p. 76, 
77* 78. 

PERPENDICULAR-™^. See Fibrose-^. 

PERSIAN-^//, a fpecies of dolium. See Dolium. 

PERSICA, the peach-tree, in botany, the name of a genus of 
trees, the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of 
the rofaceous kind, being compofed of many petals, arranged 
in a circular form. The piftil arifes from the cup, and final- 
ly becomes a flefhy fruit of a roundifh figure, fulcated length- 
wife, and containing a flone rough and full of irregular holes, 
containing an oblong kernel. 

The fpecies of peach, enumerated by Mr Tournefort, are 
thefe: I. The common green white foft flefhed peach. 2. 
The double flowered peach. 3. The peach with blood-red 
juice. 4. The hard peach, with white or flefli-coloured pulp. 
5. The hard peach, with box-coloured pulp. 6. The fum- 
mer apricot peach, or John peach. 7. The early ripe peach. 
8. The fine flavoured corbelian peach. 9. The hardeff. peach. 
10. The paier peach. II. The peach with fweet-fcented 
fruit, with a fmooth. fkin. 12. The peach with a round, 
duflcy red, very fweet-tafted fruit. 13. The peach with a 
large round firm fugar-like fruit. 14. The. large round yel- 
low late peach, called the admirable ye! low. 15. The peach 
with large round blackifh late-ripening fruit. 16. The great 
fcarlet peach. 17. The peach with a fruit variegated with 
purp'e and red, and of a rich vinous tafte. 1 8. The early 
violet-coloured vinofe peach. 19. The peach with red, round- 
ifiVflatted fruit, with red fleih. 20. The dwarf African 
peach, with fingle flefli-coloured flowers. 21. The dwarf 
African peach, with double neih-coloured flowers. Tcurn. 
Inft. p. 614, See Peach. % 
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Persica concha, in natural hiftory, a name given to a very 
remarkable and beautiful fea ihell, which authors have long 
been at a lofs to reduce to anv genus. 

Aldrovand has thrown it to the end of his work, and favs, 
it would be of the turbinated kind, if it did not want the 
turba. It is truly of die genus of the concha globofa, or dolium. 
Sec Dolium. 

Persica terra, in natural hiftory, an earth of the ochre kind, 
known in the coLur {hops of London by the name of Indian 
red. 

It is a very fine purple ochre, of a confiderably compact tex- 
ture, and great weight; while in the earth it is of a pure 
blood colour, and is not to be cut with the fpjde, but is duo- 
with iron crows, and falls in irregular maffes. It is of a 
rough dufty furface, and full of confiderably large bright 
glittering particles: thefe are white and of a fine luftre. It 
adheres firmly to the tongue, is rough and harfh to the touch, 
ftains the hands very deeply, and is of a rough aftrirgent 
tafte, and makes a very violent effervefcence with acid men- 
ftruums. 

It is dug in the iflandof Ormux, in the Perfian gulf, and in 
fome parts of the Eaft Indies. Hill's Hift. of FofT. p. 58. 

PERSICARIA, arfmart, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plant 1 --, the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of 
the apetalous kind, confiding of feveral fhmina which arife 
from a cup divided into feveral fegments. The piftil finally 
becomes a fruit of a flatted oval figure, and pointed at one 
end, and contained in the capfule, which was the cup of 
the flower. 

The fpecies of perflcaria, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe: 1. The common mild or fpotted arfmart 2. The 
fpotted arfmart, with fpots of the figure of a horfe-flioe. 3. 
The mild arfmart without fpots. 4. The white flowered 
mild arfmart. 5. The burning a'fmart, or water pepper. 
6. The burning arfmart, with white flowers. 7. The Jefler 
a'fmart. 8. The white flowered letter arfmart. 9. The 
narrow-leaved arfmart. 10. The long and narrOw-leaved 
arfmart, called the long-leaved and water pondweed. 11. The 
long-leaved Valentia arfmart. 12. The arfmart with leaves 
hoary underneaih. 13. The great dock-leaved arfmart, with 
purple cups. 14. The black-leaved alpine arfmart, with 
white cups. 15. The arfmart with lepidium leaves. 16. 
The long procumbent arfmart, with narrow not fpotted 
leaves, and long flender fpikes. 17. The white flowered 
Ihrub fpotted Virginian arfmart. 1 8. The fhrub fpotted Vir- 
ginian arfmart.) with flefh-coloured flowers. Tcurn, Inft. p. 
509. 

The common arfmart without fpots, is by fome efteemed a 
good diuretic, but it feems too acrid to be given internally 
without great caution. Externally it is ufed by many in ca- 
taplafms againft indurated tumors, and in inveterate ulcers: 
That with fpotted leaves ha3 no virtues. 

PERSOLATA, in botany, a word ufed by Pliny as the name 
of a kind of burdock, different from the pe'fo'nata. 
He has, in the beginning of the chapter, fpoken of the arci- 
um of the Greeks, which he fays the Latins fometimes) 
called perfonata, and afterwards adds this perfolaia ; which, 
he fays, was a plant vulgarly known and called by the Greeks 
archirn. 

He feems to allow, that the Greeks called both thefe plants 
by the fame name ; but he diftinguifhes the perfolata from 
perfonata, by faying that the former has leaves like thofe of 
the great gourd, but larger and more hairy. It is probable, 
therefore, that he diftingui flies under thefe two names, the 
two different fpecies of the great burdock common with us, 
the one with fimple, the other with woolly heads. 

PESONATA, in botany, a name by which fome have ex- 
preffed the common great burdock. Bauhin, v. 3. p. in 

PERSONATED-;W/-. See Personati, CycL 

PERSPECTIVE {CycL}— Military Perspective, that where- 
in the eye is fuppofed to be infinitely remote from the table 
or plane. 

PERSPICUITY, perfpkuitas, in rhetoric, is a principal virtue 
of ftile, to which all the ornaments and beauties of fpeech 
ought to give way. 

A difcourfe is equally obfeured by too much concifenefs and 
profufenefs. (See Brachvlogy and Macrology.) Se- 
veral rhetorical figures arc likewife deftructive of perfpkuity. 
See Vo[f. Rhet. 1. +. c. 1. p. 30, feq. 

PERSPIRATION (CycL)— Perflation is influenced by the 
paflions of the mind. Thus anger and joy increafe, and 
fear and fadnefs leffen both perforation and urine. Anger 
caufes a ftrong motion in the membranes of the heart, and 
quickens its contraction and dilatation, and thereby quickens 
the contraction and dilatation of the blood veflels and fecern- 
ing ducts, and of confequence increafes the difcharges of per- 
foration and urine ; and that more or lefs, in proportion to 
the flrength and continuance of the paflion. 
Joy affects thefe difcharges in Hke manner as anger. In the 
paifions of fear and forrow, perjpiration and urine are leffen- 
ed^ by the depreflion of the activity of the foul under thofe 
paflions. Dr Bry-an Robinjon of the Food and Difcharges 
of Hum. Bodies, p. 77, feq. 

Th; 
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The proportion of pcrfpirat'wn to urine is increafed by all 
thofe exercifes which increaTe the motion of the blood, and 
warm the (kin. Dr. Bryan RMnfon of the animal (Econo- 
my, p. 280. 

We have an account of a perfon, who by patting many 
nights in aftronomical {peculations, had his perforation fo 
obftrucled by the cold and damp of the air in Holland, that 
a fliirt he had worn for five or fix weeks was as clean as if 
it had been worn but one day. The confequence of this 
was, that he gathered fubcutaneous waters, but was cured in 
time. Phil. Tranf. N° 8. p. r 3 8. 

We have feveral obfervations, experiments, and tables, re- 
lating to the quantity of perfphatim, urine, and {tool, in 
South Carolina, by Dr. John Lining. See Phil. Tranf. N l> 
470 and 475. 

FERTICA, a fort of comet, being the fame with Veru. See 
the article Veru. 

Pjjrtica, among the Romans, a long rod. for beating the 
fruit from trees. It was Kkewife ufed for a long meafure. 
See Perch, Cycl. 

PERVIGILIA, in antiquity, an appellation given to nocturnal 
feftivals, celebrated in honour of feveral deities, as Ceres, 
Venus, Fortune, &c. They were fo called becaufe the nights 
were fpent in waking. 

PERVINCA, periwinkle, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower con- 
fifts of one leaf, and is of the funnel-fhapcd kind, but fo 
very wide at the mouth, that it approaches to the faucer- 
fbaped ones, and is divided into feveral fegments at the rim. 
The piftil arifes from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of 
a nail to the hinder part of the flower: this, afterwards, 
becomes a feed veflel, compofed of two capfules, contain- 
ing an oblong feed, ufually of a cylindric figure, and ful- 
cated. See Tab. 1. of Bot. Clafs 2. 

The fpecies of peru'tnea, enumerated by Mr. Tourncfort, are 
thefe : 1. The common, broad-leaved periwinkle, with blue 
flowers. 2. The common broad-leaved periwinkle, with 
white flowers. 3. The common narrow-leaved penwinkle^ 
with blue flowers. 4. The common narrow-leaved peri- 
winkle, with white flowers. 5. The common narrow-leaved 
periwinkle, with red flowers. 6. The common narrow- 
leaved periwinkle, with double blue flowers. 7. The com- 
mon narrow-leaved periwinkle, with double flowers, of a 
deep purple. 8. The variegated double flowered periwinkle. 
9. The broad-leaved variegated periwinkle- And 10. The 
narrow-leaved variegated periwinkle. The tree called padrus, 
approaches very much to this genus. Toarfi. Inft. p. r 19. 
The peTuincts are eafily known, even when not in flower c 
feed, by their branches being long and trailing, and the: 
leaves fmooth and giofty, and approaching to the fhape of 
bay-leaves. Thefe plants feldom ripen their fruit; and the 
way to make them do it is, to plant them in a fmall pot, 
and cut off all the trailing branches; by which means the 
nouriihment will be carried up to the ripening the fruit, 
Tourn Inft. p. 120. 

PERUVIAN bark (Cycl)— The virtues of this medicine are 
at this time fufficientiy known; but the largenefs of its dofe 
in the common forms of powder, or infufion in wine or 
water, are great difadvantages ; and our common method of 
giving it in the extract: or refin, as we prepare them, not 
certain, and have their inconveniency. 

Mr. Geoffroy has attempted a method of giving the bark in 
all its efficacy, without its ill tafte, and in one third of the 
ufual dofe, by means of his dry extract:; twenty four grains 
of which, it is very certain, contains the whole efficacy of 
a dram of the choiceft hark in powder ; and is found by 
experience to be wholly as efficacious, as certain, and as 
fpeedy, and really poffefles all that the juices of the ftomach 
can extract from thrice the quantity of powder, without 
loading it with fo large a quantity of ufelefs matter. 
The experiments this gentleman made to be aflured of what 
was the efficacious, what the ufelefs part of the bark, and 
what thequantity of each m the whole, were thefe. He put 
-into a matrafs a dram of choice bark in fine powder, and 
pouring on it an ounce and a half of rectified fpirit of wine, 
fet the veffel in a balneum marice till the fpirit was high co- 
loured, and had extracted all the tincture it could, and fil- 
tering this tincture, and evaporating it on a China-plate in 
a balneum marine, he obtained twenty grains of a dry ex- 
tract; and then putting on two ounces of water on the re- 
maining powder, he drew what tincture he could by this 
means, and evaporating that in like manner, he obtained 
three grains and a half of extract in the like dry form. 
Thus, by the niceft procefs, twenty-four grains were all that 
could be feparated of the efficacious matter from a dram of 
ba'k, and the remaining powder, which was perfectly in- 
fipid, weighed as much as was required to make up the 
dram, excepting fix grains, which the author fuppofes to 
have been the fibrous and infipid powder remaining in the 
filtre. 

Hence it appears very evident, that when we take the bark 
in fubilancc, it is only about a third part of what we are 
forced to fwallow that can be of any ufe to us; and that 
Suppl. Vol. II. 2 
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the fame portion is all we can expect in the virtues of any 
decoction or infufion of it. 

The refin of the bark is of fuch a nature, that it is capable 
of being penetrated by, and fufpended in boiling water, pour- 
ed on the fubftance in fine powder ; and fo long as this wa- 
ter retains a certain degree of" heat, it remains fufpended 
and invifible in it, and the- water is of a clear brown ifli co- 
lour; but when the liquor becomes cooler, the refin can be 
no longer fufpended, the whole becomes milky, and the re- 
fin precipitates itfelf. 

Wine, which is a liquor partly aqueous, partly faline, and 
partly fpirituous, is a menftruum much properer to extract: 
the virtues of the bark than mere water, as it is much more 
able to difiblve the juices or fap condenfed and infpiffated in 
the bark of the tree ; and for this rcafon a ftrong infufion of 
bark in this menftruum remains dear, and keeps the refin 
fufpended when cold. Thus it is the fire alone which can 
fufpend the refin in a watry infufion of the bark; and in a 
vinous one, the fpirituous and inflammable part of the li- 
quor does the fame thing : and as the refin of the bark, 
which there is great reafon to believe poflefles all the vir- 
tues of that medicine, is wholly precipitated fnm watry in- 
fufions when cold, it is plain that there can be very little 
dependance placed on the common clear infufions in this 
menftruum : the remaining tafte in thefe infufions is only a 
faint bitternefs, which arifes from the gummofe and faline 
parts of the dried juices of the bark-, the whole concrete 
which alone poffeffes the virtue of the medicine, be- 
ing of the nature of thofe bodies properly called gum rejins; 
which are but very imperfectly foluble in water, and of 
which wine is the proper difTolvent. 

In making the dry extract: by means of water, the fame au- 
thor put a dram of fine powder of pick'd bark into a large 
quantity of water, and keeping it in a confiderable heat in 
a matrafs twenty-four hours, and after that, filtring the li- 
quor as hot as pofUble, that the refin might not coagulate, 
he fet it to evaporate on a balneum marise in China-vefTels ; 
the refin foon began to fcparate itfelf, and a pellicle appeared 
on the furface of the liquor, of all the changeable colours of 
the breaft of a pigeon ; and this covering the extract when 
dry, made it appear as if gilt or browned over. This in- 
fufion from a pint and half of liquor, yielded twenty grains 
of extract perfectly dry ; and an ounce and half of fpirit of 
wine being poured on the remaining powder, when it had 
extracted all the tincture it could, left only three grains of 
extract ; fo that the rcfult of this procefs was much the fame 
with that begun with fpirit of wine ; and from the whole it 
appears very evident, that by this method of management, 
the whole virtue of the bark may be given in a third part of 
the dofe. Memoirs Acad. Science Par. 1738. 
Peruvian-bark has been found very effectual in preventing 
colds. The method in which it was ufed, in a cafe men- 
tioned in the Philofophical Tranfactions, was, . after due 
preparation, by bleeding or purging, to take two ounces of 
it every fpring and fall. F,y this method, an habitual taking 
of cold, and a confequent fore throat was cured. Phil. Tranf. 
N° 478- P- 3- 

We have many accounts of the great effects of the peruvian- 
bark in the cure of gangrenes and mortifications. See Med. 
EfT. Edinb. Vol. 3. Art. 5. or its Abridgment, Vol. j. 
P* *75i feq- We have alfo feveral accounts of the good ef- 
fects of this medicine in ulcers and the fmall pox. See Med. 
EfT. Vol. 5. Art. 10. or Abridgment, Vol. 1, p. 187. 
Many inftances are recorded in medical writers of the jaun- 
dice, dropfy, afthma, and all the train of nervous diforders, 
brought on in a fuiprifingly fhort time after an injudicious 
adminiftration of the bark: among others the curious may 
confult the Med. Eft*. Edinb. Vol, 4. Art. 24. 
The perwuian-bark is difcovered to be effectual in the cure 
of mortifications from an internal caufe. The hiftory of 
this difcovery is: In 1715, Mr. Rufhworth, furgeon in 
Northampton, gave it to a patient labouring under a mor- 
tification ; and having afterwards other proofs of its good 
effects in this difeafe, communicated his difcovery in 1731. 
Mr. Amyand foon tried it in fuch cafes, and found it fuc- 
cefsful in feven. Mr. John Douglas confirmed this by the 
hiftory of a patient of his, which he publifhed in 1732 ; and 
Mr. Shipton foon after related his fuccefs by this medicine, 
to the Royal Society. Mr. Rufhworth and Mr. Amy- 
and confine its ufe to mortifications, from an internal 
caufe; the former thinks it is not proper in all cafes of that 
kind, particularly where there is no intermiffion of the fever. 
Mr. Douglas feems to think it will fucceed in all mortifica- 
tions. All thefe three gentlemen gave half a dram for a 
dofe every fourth hour. Mr. Shipton increafed the dofe to 
two fcruples, and gave it while the fever continued. He 
propofed to have it tried in nomas, phagedena;, herpes, or 
other chironian ulcers. Mr. William Arrot, who lived a 
confiderable time in Peru, defcribes the tree from which the 
peruvtan-bark is got. 

It grows in the country between two and five degrees fouth 

latitude ; it is tall, without branches to near the top, where 

it fpreads out into a hemifphere ; its bark is of a dark colour 
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on the outfide ; its leaves refemble thofe of a plum-free. 
There are four forts of the bark, the reddifh, the yellowifh, 
the curling, and the whitifh. The two firft are the beft 
kinds ; the curled is got from young trees, and the white 
foon becomes tnfipid Tile beft fort grows about the city of 
Loxa. The Indians flice of? the bark from the trees and 
carry it to houfes to be dried a . M. de la Condamine b fays 
this tree is called cajarilla, and is very different from the 
qui*a qub:a. [ a See Phil. Tranf. N°. 446. feet. I. b Mem 
de l'Acad. des Scienc. 1738.3 
PERYGUAi in botany, a name given by fome authors to a 
plant of the caffine kind, called the cqpoberry bufh, and by 
fome the Paraguay tea. Dale Pharm. p. 310. 
PERYSIAS, a word ufed by authors to exprefs wine of the laft 

year's vintage. 
PES (Cyd.) — Pes lemi', in botany, a name by which fome au- 
thors exprefs the alchymilla, or ladies mantle. J. Bamin, 
V. II. p. 3981. Chebraus. 172. 
PESCE vacca, the cow-fjh, a name given by Auguflino Scilla 
to a kind of dog-fifh, not defcribed by any author before his 
time, but accurately drawn by him in his book on petrifactions, 
on occafion of its teeth: many (pedes of the g!ejjbp,eira of 
the ifland of Malta, and other places, being plainly the fame 
with the teeth in the jaws of this fifh. 
PESSOMANTIA, jiitKnpanux, in antiquity, the fame with 

cleromentia, which fee. 
PESTERABLE, in our old writers, an epithet for fuch wares 
as pejler, or take up much room in afhip. Stat. 32 Hen. VIII. 
c. 14. Blount, Ctvel, 
PESTILENTIAL buboes. By buboes in feftiler.tial cafes, the 
writers in phyfic not only exprefs fuch tumours as arife under 
the arms, under the ears, and in the groin; but comprehend 
under this term thofe alfo which are fituated in the neck, 
breaft, arms, legs, and other flefhy parts of the body, which 
fwell and inflame in pejlilential fevers, and feem the conse- 
quences of the endeavours of nature to throw out the peftife- 
rous matter which lay concealed in the body. 
Pejlilential buboes are diftinguifbed from other tumors by their 
happening at a time and in conjunction with the plague, and 
from their being accompanied by the fymptoms proper to that 
difeafe. Thefe tumours appear fometimes fooner, fometimes 
later, in the courfe of the difeafe ; in fome they appear before 
the patient knows he has the infection, and in others two or 
three days elapfe before their appearance: they are very fef- 
dom known to appear later than on the fourth day, and are 
fometimes joined with carbuncles; but tho' the buboes fre- 
quently appear without thefe, yet the carbuncles never appear 
without tumors. 

Perfons who have thefe tumors come on without any very 
bad fymptoms, and have them maturate fpeedily, are in ge- 
neral the fooneft freed from the diftemper, infomucb, that 
the beft method of giving relief in this terrible difeafe, con- 
fifts in the carefully promoting and keeping up the buboes and 
tumors. All diflcutient or difperfing medicines are carefully 
to be avoided, and the phyfician's bufinefs is to afflft nature 
in the throwing out, and moft fpeedily bringing thefe tumors 
to fuppuration. 

The patient is to be confined to his bed on the firft appearance 
of thefe, and with the help of internal medicines proper to 
haften the fuppuration of tumors, the parts affected are to be 
rubbed pretty ftrongly with the hands or cloths, and external, 
maturating and emollient cataplafms to be applied; of this 
kind is that of yeaft, fait, and muftard-feed, all mixed toge- 
ther, or of yeaft alone : by means of thefe the tenfe parts are 
relaxed and itimulated, and the fuppuration greatly promoted; 
as alfo by the cataplafms of roafted onions, with Venice-treacle 
and butter ; or of crumb of bread, with milk and faflton. 
Plaiflers are alfo very ufeful on fome occafions, in thefe cafes, 
as the frequent renewal of the cataplafms expofes the patient 
too much to the external air, and thefe are not attended with 
that inconvenience. 

The moft famed plaiflers on thefe occafions are that of Barbet, 
made of the diachylon, with the gum and mucilage plaifter, 
of each half a pound ; muffard feed in powder, three ounces ; 
bauTicon, four ounces, all mixed and made into a plaifter : 
and that of Dr. Hodges, made of three ounces of oxycroceum, 
an ounce of galbanum, the fame quantity of gum caranna, 
and two ounces of black pitch, reduced to the confidence of 
a plaifter. k 

This may be ufcJ like the former ; nor is that plaifter to be 
efteemed a trifle, which is made of honey, flour, and the yolks 
of eggs. 

Bliftering and cupping, fo much ufed by the antients to 
forward fuppuration, are entirely laid afide by the modern 
phyftcians : but the celebrated German phyfician, Beintern, 
aflerts, that pejlilential buboes have been very frequently dif- 
cufled, without being brought to fuppuration, by the applica- 
tion of warm afhes alone ; and that with very happy fuccefs : 
and he obferves, that in this cafe the pejlilential venom is not 
abforbed into the blood again, but is attracted and carried off 
fcy the afhes. 

In fome cafes in this terrible diftemper, the tumor comes to 
foppuradon in a few days s in others it is fome weeks before 



it can be brought to it, by all that ran be done. When 
thoroughly fuppurated, it is to be opened with the fcalpel, if 
it does not break of itfelfj and after thus opening, when the 
matter has teen difcharged, it mull be well clcanfed. The 
beft digeftive in this cafe is the common ointment ufed on that 
occafion, mixed with a fmall quantity of Venice treacle, and 
b;dfam of fulphur made with oil of turpentine. At each dref- 
fing the matter is to be gently fqucczed out of the abfeefs, and 
the ointment applied without tents, unlefs the opening prove 
very narrow ; then applying over all a plaifter of the common 
diachylon, or of honey and flower, the whole may be bound 
on, and this drefling continued till it is a proper time to heal 
with fome vulnerary balfarn. 

There has been much difpute between the phyficians of dif- 
ferent ages about the proper time for opening buboes of this 
kind; fome have been for making an immediate incifion, 
and others even for extirpating the whole fwelling, as foon as 
it appeared, by means of the knife; but the firft: of rhefe me- 
thods has been found to be frequently attended with the ill con- 
fequences of ill conditioned nftula-, ftiffhefs, and |ofs of mo- 
tion in the limb, and fometimes even with mortifications 
and gangrene ; and the other too harfb, and dangerous in 
many parts of the body : and the prefent practice univerfally 
difallows both methods, being always for bringing thefwelling 
to fuppurate. Heijler's Surg p. 2CO. 

The poifon of the matter of thefe fores has been nicely and 
boldly enquired into, as to its nature and properties, by Dr. 
Alpranus of Prague, in the time of the plague there in 1680. 
This gentleman having launced a pejlilential boyle, collected 
the matter from it, and putting it into a retort, luting the 
junctures with the receiver very clofely and exactly, and apply- 
ing by proper gradation the feveral degrees of fire ; at firft 
there came over a water, then a more fat and vifcid liquor, 
of an oily nature; and laftly, there appeared in the neck of 
the retort, a fait. 

The fire being taken away, and the vefTels copied, the Doctor 
'prepared himfelf for the opening of them by flopping his ears 
with cotton, his noftrils with peflarics, and his mouth with 
pieces of fpunge, all foaked in vinegar and Venice treacle, 
The moment the veflels were opened, however, there pro- 
ceeded out of them a ftench more horrible than can be con- 
ceived, and ftriking theDoctor with an univerfal trembling, in 
fpite of his defence. He proceeded, however, to break the 
neck of the retort, and feparating the foetid fait from it, he 
ventured himfelf to tafte it, and defired Mr. Reihel, the perfon 
from whom the matter was obtained, to do the fame : it was 
found to have a moft dreadfully piercing acrid tafte, which the 
Doctor compares to that of aqua regia. 

Hence he infers, that the moft terrible fymptoms of this ratal 
difeafe are to be accounted for : the ftomach, wounded by fo 
acrid a juice as this mingled among the blood, naufeates food, 
and is afflicted with continual vomitings: the guts, infefted 
by the fame unwelcome gueft, are thrown into violent per- 
turbations, whence arife thofe diarrhoeas which often accom- 
pany the patient to his death; and from the horribly acrid 
quality of this juice, it is ho wonder that fuch piercing pains 
are found in the buboes^ and fuch burnings in the carbuncles 
that attend this difeafe. 

Hence alfo, as he obferves, it is, that fudorifics are the beft 
remedies, fince they allay the acrimony, and tend to expel the 
venomous juices thro' the pores. In this ficknefs at Prague 
this gentleman obferved, that almoft all who fweat plentifully 
recovered, whereas thofe who did not fweat, were moftly 
taken oft'. Hook's Philofoph. Col left. N°. 2. p. 18. 
Pestilential carbuncle. This is an inflammation that arifes 
in time of peftitential. contagion, with a veficle or blifter, al- 
moft like thofe which are caufed by burning; but this inflam- 
mation generally terminates in a mortification, and putrefies 
the adjacent parts down to the bone, all about becoming as 
black as a coal. 

This kind of inflammation always breaks out very fpeedily, 
fometimes even in an hour or two, attended with the moft in- 
tolerable heat and pain. On opening it, there is always 
difcharged a darkifh limpid or watry fames, and the flefh un- 
derneath is of a black colour, the mortification having thea 
already feized it, and fpreading more and more by decrees ; 
but in thofe who recover, the mortification at length "ftops, 
and the putrefied flefh fuppurates, and parts from the found. 
The fize and number of thefe inflammations in the fame pa- 
tient, are both very various and uncertain; there is no part 
of the body but what they may infeit, and they are generally, 
if not always, accompanied by buboes. 

The immediate caufe of thefe is a violent inflammation, ex- 
cited in the blood by the pejlilential venom ; and the inflamma- 
tion, from the nature of the cafe, is ever fpeedy, and always 
followed by sphacelation and corruption of the parts. What 
is remarkable is, that the parts and juices do not fuppurate 
into matter, as is ufual in other tumors, but whatever is in- 
ternally corrupted, feparates and entirely falls off: for the in- 
flamed parts fuppurate at the margin of the inflammation, fo 
that if the patient does not die fuddenly, the fphacelated parts 
are feparated, and naturally thrown off". 
Carbuncles are always a worfe fymptom than buboes in thefe 

cafes, 
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Cafes, efpcclally if the eruptions turn directly either livid or 
black ; but if they are red firft, and then gradually turn to a 
citron colour, the danger is lei's. 

Thofe cartmcks alfo which arife in the face, heck, brenft, 
or arm-pits, are always accounted the worft, and ufually kill 
the patient. 

The chief bufinefs of internal medicines, in this cafe, is to 
keep the patient in a conftant breathing fweat; and the bufi- 
nefs to be aimed chiefly at in external applications, is to pro- 
cure as foon as poffible, the feparation of the fphacclated parts 
from the found. Some, therefore, ufe fcariikation alone in 
this cafe, and that with very good fuccefs ; for, by making a 
great number of incifions in the corrupted parts, they let out 
the teftilentuil venom *hich corrupted the blood. Others only 
open thebiifters, and afterwards wafli the parts with a mix- 
ture of camphorated fpirit of wine and Venice treacle, and 
afterwards apply a maturating cataplafm, made of four fpoon- 
fuls of honey, three fpoonfuls of yeaft, the yolks of two 
ego-s, and half an ounce of foap, which are all to be mixed 
and applied warm to the part : others on the fame occafion 
ufe alfo, as a cataplafm, a mixture of two ounces of flour and 
half an ounce of vinegar, made with water or fkimmed milk 
into a proper form, and with an ounce of honey, and an ounce of 
powder of faflton, thofe ingredients are to be thoroughly mix- 
ed in, and the cataplafm to be applied warm, and renewed fre- 
quently, till the whole carbuncle feparates and falls off" from 
the found parts; and this is a much better and fafer method 
of extirpating the carbuncle^ than by cutting it out at once, 
by which operation fome have been known to have been killed 
upon the fpot. When the greateft part of the carbuncle is, 
however, of its own'accord ieparated from the found parts, 
the part where it adheres may always be fafely divided with 
the feat pel ; and this, indeed, is abfolutely necefiary. 
It' an ill-conditioned and luxuriant flefh grows internally in 
this cafe, either of itfelf, or from the extirpation of the car- 
buncle beino" made too foon, this muft ever be neceflarily en- 
tirely conlumed by the application either of the ^Egyptian 
ointment, or of the following : Take two fpoonfuls of honey, 
the yolks of two eggs, and of burnt alum, gentian, and birth- 
wort root in powder, each an ounce, make the whole into 
an ointment. 

If the inflammation inclines the adjacent parts to a gangrene, 
it will be molt proper to ufe the following application : Take 
fait of wormwood, half an ounce of the herb fcordium, and 
of elder and chamomile-flowers each a handful, and of river 
water two pints and an half ; when thefe have been well boiled 
and {brained, mix with the liquor fix ounces of camphorated 
fpirit of wine, and two ounces of Venice treacle; and let this 
be applied hot to the parts by means of double linnenrags be- 
ing well wetted in it, and repeated frequently till the violence 
of the inflammation abates. 

When the mortified flefti of the carbuncle has feparated itfelf 
from the found part, it is necefiary to clcanfe the ulcer per- 
fectly with digeflive ointments, left any of the matter remain 
there, and mix itfelf again by degrees with the blood; and 
this deterging of the ulcer is always to be continued till there 
remain no more fymptoms of the pe/iilential infection in the 
patient ; and after this the wound may be healed like other 
ulcers. 

Jn the laft great plague In London, and in many other the like 
cafes, it was found the befl and happieft method with car- 
buncles to extirpate them at once by the actual cautery, or 
red hot iron, till the dead parts being burnt to the quick ones 
beneath, there were no relicts of the carbuncle left in the 
patient. And in fome cafes this may be a very proper me- 
thod, but there are others where prudence will not allow the 
ufe of it ; as where the patient is too much terrified by it. 
where the parts on which the carbuncle is fituated are of the 
utmoft tendernefs and confequence ; in thefe it will be readily 
determined, that the milder treatment before advifed muft be 
greatly preferable. 
Another famous remedy is the applying to the parts butter of 
antimony. The circumjacent parts being anointed with this, 
the diforder is prevented from fpreading, and an efchar is 
readily made, which divides the found from the corrupted 
parts, and at length wholly feparates and throws off the latter. 
There are not wanting, however, phyficians who are againft 
the ufe of butter of antimony on thefe occafions ; but where 
the actual cautery might have been applied, this furely is 
a fomething milder, and not much lefs effectual remedy. 
Heijlers^urg. p. 205. 
Pestilential difeafes. Many think that the caufe of all thefe 
is in the air, and is exhaled in vapours through the pores of the 
earth. 

It is generally obferved, that peftllential d ; feafes feize firft the 
cattle ; which is not wonderful, fince they naturally carry their 
nofes near the ground, and fuck in the vapours as they rife, or 
feed on the herbage that is infected by them. It often happens, 
that the vapours do not rife fo high as to affect men 
at all ; but tho 5 in this cafe the plague would be naturally 
confined to the cattle alone, yet it gets among men by means 
of the food e2tcn by them, and before tainted with the con- 
tagion. There is no doubt but that the flefh of animals that 
die of difeafes, partakes fomewhat of the nature of thefe dif- 
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cafes ; and when they are pe/Hlentla!, may fprea d a peflilcnc 
among us, which, perhaps, would otherwise ncv er have rea ill 
ed us. 

The plague ohce begun, frequently joins itfelf with fucli other 
difeafes as the people it attacks are mod fuhjett to ; hence, ili 
the northern nations, where the fcurvy is frequent, it is often 
feen that the plague and fcurvy appear mixed. Thefe two 
difeafes, in their nature fomewhat agreeing, make each other 
the worfe and more violent; but, On the contrary, there are 
other difeafes, depending on fu'ch contrary caufes, that the 
plague, if the patient furvives, proves a cure to them. 
Dr. Hodges inftances the confumption, and the king's evil, 
as two difeafes of this kind ; which, tho' in themfeives of the 
mod terrible kind, and when in an advanced ftage ufually 
baffling all remedies, yet he faw perfons in the plague that lad 
raged in London, cured of both by the plague : the fymp- 
toms of the difeafe appearing more mild in thefe than in other 
cafes, and the patients at once recovering of both com- 
plaints. 

He alfo tells us of fome people terribly affliaed with the gout 
for many years,- who being at that time affefled by the 
contagion, had the plague with lefs violent fymptoms 
than others ; and were, on its going off, cured of the gout 
alfo. 

A fever is ufually a concomitant fymptom of the plague, but 
it is not an infeparable fign of it. A palpitation of the heart 
is another of the ufual, but not conftant fymptoms ; where 
this comes on, it is ufually very violent, and often is fo leud, 
that it may be heard at a conliderable diftance. 
The plague is lefs contagious than is ufually fuppofed, and 
thofe who efcape the terror of it, often efcape it wholly. 
Hodges gives us an inftance of a poor woman who had the 
plague foon after her delivery, and fuckled her young child as 
file lay ill of it. She had a carbuncle on her bfeaft near the 
nipple which the child fucked at, and yet the mother recover- 
ed, and the child never caught the infeaion at all ; tho' this 
feemed a circumflance under which there could be no efcap- 
ing. 

Hodges, treating of the prognoftics of an imminent plague, 
tells us, that one very remarkable one is the change of chronic 
diftempers in general into acute ones, and thofe attended 
with very violent fymptoms ; and a murrain among the cattle 
happening at the fame time, form together a prognoftic not 
eafily to be got over, without the terrible fequcl of a general 
pe/iilence. 

If the plague is very terrible at its firfl appearance, it never is 
oflong duration j and on the contrary, when it comes, from a 
fcarce perceptible beginning, more and more violent, it is 
generally of a long continuance. What time it takes from 
the beginning to the height, the fame it takes from the height 
to the final period. 

The mod fatal fymptoms in the lad plague in London, and 
which ufually prefaged death very near, were hemorrhages 
from the nofe or ears, fluxes of the mendrua in women, diar- 
rhoeas, dyfenteries, and greennefs and blacknefsof the ex- 
crements. 

The firft fweats coming on without giving eafe, and low* nau- 
feoufnefs continuing afterwards, are alfo terrible fymptoms. 
The pulfe and urine, which are the two great things to judge 
by in mod illnefl'es, in thefe prefage' nothing at all. The 
pulfe is fallacious in the highed degree, and the urine often 
appears as well in the height of the plague, as while the perfon 
was in health. 

Among the fcveral prefcrvatives for particular places, the two 
bed are the burning fweet-fcented woods in the time, and 
fome of the refins, fuch as frankinfence and the like ; the 
other is the firing a number of cannon every mornin^ and 
evening. Hodges de Ped. 

PETAL, among botanids, that part of the (lower which confti- 
tutes the corolla : it generally diftinguiib.es itfelf by its lingular 
colour. 

When the corolla confids only of one petal, its lower tubular 
partis called the tube; its upper expanded part, the limb: 
when feveral petals go to make up the flower, the narrow part 
where they are inferted is called unguis ; their broader part to- 
wards the end, bratlea. See Corolla. 

PETARDEER, in the military art, is he who loads, fixes, and 
fires the fetard. 

PETASITES, butterbitrr, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the charades of which are thefe : The flower is of 
the flofculous kind, being compofed of many fmall flofcules 
divided into feveral fegments at their edges, and placed on the 
embryo fruit, and all furrounded by a fort of a cylindric cup, 
divided into many fegments. The feeds, when ripe, are 
winged with down, and the flowers of this plant appear be- 
fore the leaves, early in the fpring. 

The fpecies of petajites, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: i . The great or common petafites. 2. The lcfi'er^- 
tafites, with white flowers and angular leaves. 3. The fmall 
petajites, with colt's-foot leaves. 4. The leffcr Alpine peta- 
jites, with fmall angular leaves. Ttmrn. Lift. p. 450. 
The common butterlmrr is famous as a cordial and alexiphar- 
mic. It has been made an ingredient in moft of the com- 
pound medicines of that intention. The plague- water of the 
3 old 
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old difpenfatories owed the greateft part of its virtues to it. 
The root is the part principally ufed ; and befide thefe virtues, 
it has thofe of an aperient and detergent. It is prefcribed in 
fuppreffions of the urine and menfes, and in coughs, afthmus, 
and other difeafes of the breaft. See I.'utterburr. 
PE FASUS, among the Romans, a covering for the head, not 
unlike our hats ; it had a broad brim, and was ufed in jour- 
neys to fave the face from being fun-burnt. 
The pileus differed from the fetafus, as having no brim. 
Pitifc. in voc. See Pileus. 

The petafits is obferved upon the head of antient figures of 
Mercury ; who wore it in the quality of the god of travel- 
lers and merchants. Calmet. Diet. Bibl. 
PETECHIAL/ewr. See catarrhal Fever. 
PETELMA, in the Turkifh military orders, is the procurator 
general of the effects of the janizaries. W hen any one 
dies under the protection of this body, he feals up their 
houfes, to fecure the tenth part of their effects ; which are 
due to the janizaries. Pocock's Egypt, p. 1 68. 
PETIA, a word ufed by medical writers in different fenfes. 
It is commonly underftood to mean a piece of rag, ufed to 
tie up medicinal ingredients in, to be ufed by infufion 
in liquors ; but petia oculi fignifies an haemorrhage of 
the eye. 
PETICUL^, the fame as petechia;, purple fpots appearing on 

the flefh in malionant fevers. 
PETIGO, a word ufed by fome authors for impetigo. See the 

articlee Impetigo, Cycl. 
PETILIUS-/3J-, a name ufed bv fome botanical authors for 

the African marygold. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
PETIMBUABA, in ichthyography, the name of a fifh caught 
in the American feas, and called by fome, in Ejiglifh, the 
tobacco-pipe fifh ; a name more commonly ufed for the acui 
arijhteUs. See Tab. of Fifties, N°. 40. 
It grows to the length of three or four feet; its body is like 
that of an eel, long and flenderj and its mouth without teeth. 
The length of the nofe is confiderable, and the upper jaw 
is fhorter than the lower. Its eyes are remarkably large, 
not (mallet than a hazel nut, and Cometh ing of the fame 
figure. Its fkin is fmooth, like that of the eel,, and of a 
liver-colour on the back and fides, with feveral rows of blue 
fpots difpofed in three rows on the back, two on the head 
and one on each fide ; there are alfo fome green fpots every 
where interfperfed among the blue ones. The belly is white, 
but has forhething of a brownifh red caff, and is flat. It is 
a well-talted fifh. Willughhy\ Hift. Pifc. p. 234. 
PETIOLATE-/<?a^ among botanifts. See Leaf. 
PETIOLE, petiolum, among botanifts, expreffes that ftalk which 
fupports the leaves of a plant, as the peduncle does the frueti 
fications. ^ 

Some ufe the word petiolum to denote the whole middle 
rib of a leaf of any plant, which is the ftrongeft part of it 
and runs from the ftalk by which the leaf adheres to the tree 
or plant to its extremity, and from which the lateral fibres 
or nerves, as they are ufually called, commonly arife. 
The authors who have written on the fubject of the anatomy of 
leaves, have had occafion to be accurate about the aiftinctions 
of the feveral parts; and they have called this main or middle 
rib, the petiolus. . The fide branches going off from this, 
they call rami ; and the fubdivifions of thefe into more mi- 
nute fibres furculi : thefe generally are interwoven into a re- 
ticular plexus one with another, and make up the fubftance 
of the leaf, with the bladders of a liquid matter, which are 
contained in their interfttces, 
' All thefe folid parts of leaves, the furculi and raw/, as well 
as the petiolus, are congeries of oblong fibres extended even- 
ly together, and collected into one body 5 and the fibres in 
all parts of plants are divided into two kinds ; the one con- 
taining juices, and called fucdf&vex the other giving paffage 
1 only to air, and therefore called trachea. 
Lewenhoek has diftinguifhed the fucciferous veiTels into two 
kinds, which he calls veins and arteries : the latter, he ob- 
ferves, receive the fap from the root, where it is firft col 
lected, and carry it up to the reft of the plant, and the others 
bring it back again from thence, in the manner of veins. 
Perralt has joined a great number of experiments to Lewen- 
hoek's, in order to prove this fyftem of the juice veffels, but 
Fontenelle, and fome others, have doubted either the ex- 
iftence, or at leafl the ufe of the trachea: or air veffels, fup- 
pofing them either imaginary veffels, or deftined for other 
purpofes. The vine branches, however, examined either by 
a microfcope, or by a good eye in a good light, will fhew 
evidently that fuch veffels exiit, and that in very great num- 
bers : and the vefiels in the petiole and furculi of leaves, when 
ftrictly examined, are found to be of both thefe kinds. A<5t. 
Erudir. 1722; See Tracheae, 
PETIOLUS, a word ufed by botanical writers to exprefs the 

ftalk of a fruit. 
PETIVERIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe: The perianthium is compofed 
of three (lender, erect, obtufely-poiured leaves, and remains 
to inclofe the feeds. , There are no petals ; the ftamina are 



fix fubulated equal erect filaments, of the length of trie cup • 
the anthers are fimple ; the germen of the piftil is oblon^ 
and of a compreffed figure ; 'the ftyles are four, they are fu- 
bulated and f trait ; the ftigmata are fimple and permanent - 
the feed is fingle, of an oblong figure, narrow at the bottom 
broader at the top, emarginated and crowned with the ftyles 
which are rigid, acute, and fomewhat bent. Linnai Gen. 
Plant, p. 150. Plumier, Gen 39 
FETOLIN, in natural hiftory, the French name for a finub 
of the piffachia kind, famous for affording bladders or tu- 
bercles on its leaves and tender branches, in the manner of 
the common turpentine-tree j which are found full of infects. 
Thefe infects are always found to be of the puceron kind, 
and fome of them are winged, others not, as is known to 
be the cafe in that genus <*f animals. Thefe bladders, and 
thofe of the turpentine- tree, called its horns, have been by 
fome fuppofed to be the natural production of the trees, but 
they are in reality only a peculiar fpecies of bladder-galls, 
formed by thefe animals, one female of which making her 
way into the leaf, while the young raifes its covering mem- 
brane into a bladder, in which (lie produces her young ones ; 
which by fucking its fides, derive the juices to it, and occafion 
its increafe. Reaumur s Hift. of Jnf. p. 34. See the article 
I -Puciron 7 . 

PETR/EA, in botany, a name given by Houfton to a genus 
j of plants, in honour of the name of the Lord Petre. This 
author, however, was guilty of an error in the characters 
I of this genus; for he defcribed the flower of this, and' the 
fruit of another very different genus, the tetracera. The 
j external refemblance of thefe two trees led him into the 
error; but Linnajus has given its characters more fully, and 
without any fuch miftake. They are thefe : The perianthi- 
um is very large and coloured; it is compofed of one leaf 
I divided into five obtufe expanded fegments, and remains 
with the fruit. The flower confifts of one leaf, and is ir- 
I -regular and ("mailer than the cup ; its tube is very fhort 3 its 
verge plain, and divided into five fegments, which are round- 
ifh ; and the loweft of which is larger than the others. The 
ftamina are four filaments, two being longer than the others, 
and all hid in the tube of the flower. The anthera? are 
fimple ; the germen of the piftil is of an oval figure ; the 
ftyle is fimple, and of the length of the ftamina; and the 
ftigmata is obtufe. The error of Houfton, in regard to 
the fruit, has left the world wholly in the dark as to what it 
really is. Linnm Gen. PI. p. 298. Heuji. Act. 
PETRIFACTIONS (Cycl)— The knowledge of this part of 
natural hiftory is but of very late years arrived at any degree 
of perfection. Dr. Hook, Steno, Boerhaave, and Auc*ufh'no 
Scilla, have been among the firft who treated judiciouflv of 
thefe things ; but great honour is to be done to Fabius Co- 
lumena, who, before the time of any of them, publifhed 
two admirable difcoveries upon the parts of aquatic and ter- 
reftrial animals, and of plants buried in the earth, and which 
he had himfelf feen dug up in the mountains of Andria, 
Apulia, and other places. He boldly declares, that thefe could 
be depofited there by no other means but by the general de- 
luge in the days of Noah ; and enters into the reafons why, 
in fome places, thefe remains of animal and vegetable bodies 
are found perfect and intire, and in others corrupted or al- 
tered; and obferves, that they anfwer fo exactly in every 
lineament to the recent bodies of the fame kind, that there 
can be no doubt of their having once been alfo fuch. • 
It is a very remarkable obfervation, in regard to the really 
and certainly determining the origin of petrified {hells, 
that they are not all alike altered by lying in "the earth, 
but that they differ according to the matter among which 
they have lain to petrify. Thus the fame fpecies of fhcll 
peirifyed in a loofe fand-ftone, is never nearly fo hard 
as when petrifyed in a folid quarry, or in a hard lime-ftone; 
fo that it is evident they were brought into the places where 
they now lie, In the irate of fhells ; and that the ftone in 
which they are depofited, having imparted to them its own 
nature, they are harder or fofter, in proportion to its hard- 
■nefs. We find in pits where the fhells are depofited in loofe 
earth, that they are often not petrifyed at all, but rendered 
more foft and crumbly than before. 

The echini marini, and other fuch hollow and open-mouth- 
ed fhells, are very often found filled up with earth or ftone, 
the fame with that in which they lie; and refufe matter is 
femetimes found among this, fuch as the fragments of other 
fhells, and the fpines of fome other echini. All thefe ferve 
to prove that the (hell, in its recent ftate, was fufpend- 
ed in water among fuch fubftances as thefe. And it is ' not 
to be fuppofed, with fome authors, that they are found 
originally as foflils within the fhell j fince, in this cafe, 
they would be fometimes doubtlefs found of f jch a tiztt as 
could not have got in at the mouth of the living animal ; 
but this is never the cafe. And upon the whole It appears 
very plain, that after the membranes which covered the 
mouths of thefe fliells in their recent ftate, were decayed or 
warned away, thefe extraneous bodies found entranre at 
them along with the marie, chalk, ftone, or whatever other 
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fubftance they were among;, which was evidently all loft and 
fluid at that time. Augufiino Scilla de Petrifact. 
The petrified vertebra: of fifties cannot be fupp >fed real 
fofiile productions, but are plainly remains of animals j and 
when examined ever Co accurately, they are found to agree 
with the fame bones in the recent animal in every lineament 
Scilla mentions a fofule lobfter's claw preferved in his iftu- 
fieum, and found in the hills near Meflina, in which a piece 
of a fcallop-fhei! was found clenched juft in the manner in 
which that animal feizes its prey. Thofe who fuppofe thefe 
foffiles to be really produced in the earth, furely cannot fup- 
pofe that there could be any femiiul principle only for 
the claw of an animal. In Poland there is a kind ol 
flone called mec kairmi, which they bring from a place 
called by the -fame name. This flone has very much the 
appearance of the grain of wood, and is probably wood pe- 
trified. Rzaczinfki, in his hiftory of Poland, mentions the 
place, and tells us, that there are many whole roots and parts 
of the trunks of trees petrified there. He tells us alfo of an 
old beech tree in Podolia, whofe lower part is not only pe- 
trified, but that into the hardeft and pureft of the common 
ftones ; it being converted wholly into flint, and ferving the 
country people thereabout f.r their common ufes as fuch. 
The author tells us, indeed, that the lower parts of trees 
become petrified rhere as they ftand, and while the upper 
parts continue growing ; but this fcems fcarce credible. 
We have indeed fome other accounts of the fame nature, 
but not from authors of fufficient authority to build our faith 
on, in fo feemingly unnatural a cafe. This author, in par- 
ticular, feems too credulous in many inftances ; amon^ other 
things, giving us an account of fome earthen veffels found 
at confulerable depths in the earth, which he fuppofes to have 
been formed there by nature. We have other accounts be- 
fide this of foflile urns, but the authors of them all have 
either miftaken the cruflated ferrugineous bodies for urns, 
or elfe they have fuppoied things natural which are certain- 
ly artificial. RzaczinfkFs, Hi ft. Polon. 

Mr. Boyle mentions a kind of fandy earth found in England, 
which turns wood into flone, tho' there be no petrifying 
fpring near the place : and this, he fays, is done in a better 
manner than by any water he ever faw. See Works Abr. 
Vol. i. p. 161. 
Animal Petrifactions, a term ufed to exprefs fuch petrifac- 
tions as are found in the feveral parts of the bodies of living 
creatures. 

Of thefe the human body affords many which are the occa- 
fions of very terrible and generally incurable difeafes. The 
philofophical tranfa&ions afford us two very Angular inftances 
of this fort of petrifactions ; the one in a woman, whofe whole 
left kidney was intirely petrified, not being filled up in its 
cavity with a flony concretion, as frequently happens in ne- 
phritic cafes, but its "whole fubflance converted into ab- 
solute flone, only covered with a thin fkin. 
The other inftance is in the cafe of a confumptive per ft n, 
whofe lungs were found, on difi'ecfion, full of ulcers, and 
thofe having almofl all of them, more or !efs gravel in ihem ; 
but this was not all, for feveral large pieces of the lungs 
were found, as the kidney in the other inftance, wholly con- 
creted into flone, on!)' covered with a thin fkin: Phil. Tranf. 

Petrifactions of Lough Neagh. The moft noted place for 
petrifeSliom in our dominions is, the famous lake called Lough 
Neagh, in Ireland. Aloft of the antient writers w. o have 
given accounts of Ireland, have mentioned the power the 
waters of this lake have of turning wood into {tone; and 
fome of them have added the abfurd to the marvellous, by 
affirming, that it would turn that part of the wood which 
was buried in the mud into iron, that part that was in the 
water into flone, while the part which was above water re- 
mained mere wood ftill. 

Some late authors, as Molyneux Nevil, Smyth, Wood- 
ward, and others, ftippofe this effect not to be found in the 
water of this lake, but that it either is in the earth about the 
lake, or elfe that the petrifactions found there are not fuch as 
have been formed there, but petrified elfe where, and long 
fince, and brought thither by the waters of the deluge. 
Mr. Smyth affirms, that no experiment ever made has proved 
that the water of that lake has any power of petrifying wood ; 
and gives an example of a gentleman's having planted two 
flakes of holly in the lake, on purpofe to try; which were 
taken up after 19 years, without the leaft advance made to- 
ward petrifafiion It is certain, indeed, that vaft quantities 
of petrified wood ate found in the lake, and even whole 
trees with their roots and branches all turned to flone, have 
been found buried in the mud of it; and it fhouJd kern the 
moft rational account of their being found there, that they 
had thrown in their natural ftate on the banks of the lake, 
;md bad, in fine, fallen in, and been there petrified. And 
it is equally certai , that of the great quantity of wood met 
with here, the different pieces are in different degrees of pe- 
trifailhn ; and that feveral of them are (een to be petrified 
in different degrees in their parts; nay, that one fide of a 
large piece Is often fcen to be mere rotten wood, while the 
other is hard flone. 
Suppl. Vol. II. 



it is not to be afferted, becaufe flakes driven down in fom 
one part of the lake are not petrified in a fin all number o f 
years, that therefore the water has no where a petrifying vir- 
tue ; fince it is poffible that there may be fprings arifing in 
fome parts of it, the waters of which may be fo highly Tm*- 
pregnated with ftony matter, as to petrify wood, if they meet 
with it near their origin ; yet the waters of thefe, when 
mixt with that vafl body of water which makes the whole 
Jake, may not be able to communicate that petrifying quality 
to fo large a quantity. 

T here is fcarce any water that does not contain faline and 
ftony particles, which may be feparated from it by evapora- 
tion ; and the generality of petrifying fprings, when examin- 
ed by this procefs, are found to be very full of calcarious, or 
other ftony matter, and frequently of ferrugineous and vi- 
triolic kinds. Thofe which contain calcarious matter, when 
they drop upon flicks, mofles, or other vegetable bodies, ail: 
on them by incruftation ; their calcarious particles being left 
behind while the water goes off, and forming by this means 
iucceflive crufrs fometimes to a great number, which adhere 
clofely to one another, and form a ftony coat to the wood : 
if thefe be broken at different periods of time from their 
formation, fome of them will be found with the wood re- 
maining found within them, others with the wood rotten; 
and others with a flony matter of the fhape of the wood, 
fupplying its place, and formed by the depofition of ftony 
particles in the cavity left by the perifhed wood. Sometimes, 
indeed, thefe waters permeating the pores of wood, fill them 
up with the calcarious particles they leave behind them ; 
and when the vegetable matter is perifhed, the calcarious 
concretion remains in its place and exact fhape. The bodies 
in this laft ftate approach much more to the nature of pe- 
trifaSiions than the others, but they all differ greatly from 
the genuine petrifacli.m j becaufe it is not true flone that 
they confift of, but merely a fpar or calcarious matter, which 
readily ferments with, and is foluble in acids, and by a flight 
calcination is reduced to lime, in the manner of other fpars. 
The petrifying waters, which contain particles of true and 
genuine hard ftone, and perhaps with them fome ferrugine- 
ous or other metallic ones, do not ail in this manner by 
mcruftation, but always leave the furface naked, and pene- 
trate into the inner fubflance of the wood, filling every pore 
with the hard matter they depofit ; which, in fine, without 
altering their texture or fize, adds greatly to their gravity, 
and gives them the bardnefs of a flone. In many parts of 
Ireland there arc great quantities of the incruftations of cal- 
carious matter on vegetables; but the petrified wood found. 
in the Lough Neagh, and on its (bores, is wholly of the 
other kind ; and Ihcws no covering of any foreign matter, 
but preferves the grain and all the veftigia of wood; all the 
alteration is in the weight and clofenefs refulting from the 
ftony matter having filled all the pores : thefe make no effer- 
vefcence with acids, nor will be calcined into lime in a com- 
mon fire, as the calcarious incruftations are. 
It is probable, that the petrifying matter with which the wa- 
ter of fome part of this lake is endued, is owing to feveral 
fprings ; which running in their courfe thro" mountains 
where there is abundance of ftony and mineral matter, wafh 
off and carry with them great quantity of the particles of 
one or both thefe fubftances ; which they afterwards depofit 
in the wood they meet with, where they are difcharged up 
thro' the mud of this lake ; and that tho', when blended 
among the general water of the lake, they have not this pro- 
perty, yet if the flakes of holly had been driven down juft 
where thofe fprings were, they would probably have been 
petrified, tho' there was no fuch quality in the reft of the 
water of the lake And that there are thefe fprings in fe- 
veral parts of the lake, is certain from hence, that when in 
the great froft in the year 1740, the great lake in general 
was frozen over fo as to bear^men on horfeback, yet feveral 
circular fpaces remained unfrozen. 

The petrified wood is found in confiderable plenty on the 
fhores of the Lough, but moft abundantly after ftorms ; and 
this rolling about of the petrifactions at the bottom in ftorms, 
makes it not eafy to fix upon the place where they received 
their alteration. 

Nor are the petrifactions found only in and about the lake, 
but they are turned up by the plough almoft daily in all pla- 
ces, at two or three miles durance from it; and fome have 
believed that they were all /a/ides fui generis, and never had 
been wood till the roots of trees were found in their natural 
pofition in the ground, with their frnaller ramifications and 
every other part wholly petrified. 

Many of thefe are much fofter than the petrifaftiont in the 
lake, and may be cut and cleaned with a knife, tho' not near 
fo eafily as other wo^d. It is not impofiible, but that 
many of thefe may have been originally petrified in the lake, 
which may have either once extended over a much larger 
fpace of ground than it now does, or elfe have loft on one 
fide what it has gained on the other; not that it is neceflary 
to fuppofe this, fince there is no doubt but that mineral fleams 
and exhalations being highly fated with flony particles, are 
often found to have a petrifying virtue; and fuch effluvia ari- 
fin<* thro' the earth may operate on wood accidentally buried 
2 F f 'in 
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in that ground; and this feems to he the mofl probable opi- 
nion as to the origin of the petrifactions, not only of" our fields, 

hut of thofe found in many parts of the world among fand 01 
gravel. 

It is to be obferved alfo, that the finer the lapidific particles 
are, the more beautiful and natural the petrfact't n will ap 
pear. Of this kind there was once found a beautiful fpecimen 
onthefhores of t lie Lough Neagh. This v/as a root of the com- 
mon yellow flag-flower, with the bottom part wholly con- 
verted into (lone, but yet retaining all the fibres, and every part 
of the texture of the root; the pith in the middle was turned 
into a whiter ftony fubftance, and the upper fur ace had ail 
the traces of the ieveral tubercles, or firft moots of leaves, tho' 
a very hard (tone; and the outer covering of fome of thefe 
retained its vegetable nature frill fo far, as to be flexile in a fmall 
degree, while all within was folid (tone, 

Some of the pieces of petrified wood, found on the fhores of 
the lake, have curious veins of a red and bluei/h colour, and 
others are beautifully variegated with black and white Una?. 
The woody part of them gives a red tincture to aqua fortis, 
and when taken out of that menftruum, {hews fome red fpots 
in its pores, which, perhaps, are its firft approaches towards 
petrifaclion, and are either of a mineral or ftony matter. 
It is common to find in the cracks of thefe ftones, nay, and of 
fuch parts of them as are yet wood and not turned into ftone, 
great numbers of very beautiful and regular, tho' fmall, cry- 
ftals: thefe are tranfparent and hexangular, and of the fame 
kind with the fmall cryftals found in the cracks of ferrugi- 
neous ftones, and within our common flints. When calcined, 
the powder yields to the magnet, which fhews that they have 
fome ferrugineous as well as ftony particles : and it is not un- 
frequent to, meet with pieces of unaltered wood in the very 
center of the largeft of thefe petrified mafles ; and the petrified 
parts of the mafles, when examined by the microfcope, ap- 
pear extremely beautiful, their pores being all vifibly filled 
with pure and very bright cryftal. The different degrees of 
petrifaction appear very various in the feveral pieces, fome are 
woody on the outfide, and altogether ftonv within ; and others 
outwardly ftony, and inwardly unaltered wood ; and others 
having the woody or the ftony part appearing only in thin 
lines and coats on different parts. The harder or more ftony 
parts of thefe petrifactions always give fire with ftcel. Phil. 
Tranf. N". 481. 

Some of them fhew the grain of afh, fome of holly, and fome 
of fir, others of oak ; but thefe are more rare. They frequent- 
ly have the plain traces of knots and other irregularities, and 
fome arc found bent and half broken, and plainly have been 
worked by art before they were petrified. 

It is a common opinion, that thefe ftones are what are ufed 
for hones in different parts of England ; but this is an error, 
the fubftance of which thefe are made being real ftone, 
and not found here, but at Drogheda. Thofe petrifac- 
tions of the lake, which have part wood, part (lone, ufually 
lofe the wood afterwards, by its cracking and falling to pieces as 
the ftone dries; but if examined while it remains on the ftone, 
it is very convincing, as to the reality of the origin of the whole 
from wood. Id. ibid. 
Petrification, in medicine. See Ancubitus, 
PETRIFIED Ivy. See the article Ivy. 

PETRIFYING waters AlonfoBarba gives an account of fome 
petrifying waters of Peru, which greatly exceed all thofe we 
have in Europe in the quantity of ftony matter they contain. 
He tells us, that they foon choak up their own paiTage by the 
ftony matter they depofit there ; and that all the cattle that 
drink of them die. Ke adds another ffory, which he probably 
took a little too haftily upon credit, which is, that they have 
moulds of the fhape of our bricks, which they fill with this 
water, and that on being expofed to the fun a few days, the 
water is wholly converted into a ftone of the fame fhape ; and 
that they build their houfes and other buildings with thefe 
ftones. Aknfo Harba dc Metal. 
PETROCOSSYPHUS, in zoology, a name given by fome au- 
thors to the bird more ufually called from its colour thecaru- 
leus. 

It lives among the rocks, in woody mountains, and fmgs very 
fweetlv. See C#:rui.E(<s. 
PETROL, or Petroleum— (Cycf.) 

Mr. Boulduc made feveral experiments with the white petro- 
leum of Modena, an account of which he gave to the Paris 
academy. 

It eafily took fire on being brought near a candle, and that 
without immediately touching the flame ; and when heated in 
any vefiel, it will attract the fiame of a candle, tho' placed at 
a great height above the vefiel, and the vapour it fends up 
taking fire, the flame will be communicated to the veffe! of 
heated liquor, and the whole will be continued. It burns 
in the water, and when mixed with any liquor fwims on the 
furface of it, even of the higheft rectified fpirit of wine, 
which is 7 heavier than pure petroleum. It readily mixes with 
all the eflential oils of vegetables, as oil of lavender, turpen- 
tine, and the reft, and feems very much of their nature: nor 
is this very ftrange, fince the alliance between thefe bodies 
is probably nearer than is imagined, as the effeutial oils of 
vegetables may have been originally mineral ones, and drawn 



up out of the earth into the veflels of the plant. Mem. Aead. 
Par. 1715. 

Petroleum, when fhaken, yields a few bubbles ; but they fooner 
fubfide than in almoft any other liquor, and the liquor re- 
fumes its clear ftate again almoft immediately. This feems 
owing to the air in this fluid being very equally diftributed to 
all its parts, and the liquor being compoied of panicles very 
evenly and nicely arranged. 

1 he extenfibility of this oil is alfo amazing. A drop of it 
will fpread over feveral feet of water, and in this condition it 
gives a ^reat variety of colours, that is, the feveral parts of 
which this thin film is compofed, act as fo many prifms. 
The moft fevere froft never congeals petroleum into ice, and 
paper wetted with it becomes tranfparent, as when wetted 
with oil ; but it does not continue fo, the paper becoming, 
opake again in a few minutes, as the oil dries away. 
Spirit of wine, which is the great diffolvent of fulphur, has 
no effect upon petr-leum, not even with ever fo long a digeftion. 
It will not take fire with the depblegmatcd acid fpirits, as oil of 
cloves, and other of the vegetable efiential oils do: and in 
diftillation, either by balneum mari;e, or in fand, it will nei- 
ther yield phlegm nor acid fpirit; but the oil itfelf rifes in its 
own form, leaving in the retort only a little matter, thick as 
honey, and of a brownifh colour. Whoever, therefore, 
would ufe this oil in medicine, muft take it as nature has pre- 
pared it, art having no power to make any alteration in it. 
Mem. Acad. Paris 17(5. 

Alonfo Barba, in his book of metals, gives a very melancholy 
inftance of the power of petroleum of taking fire at a diftance : 
he tells us, that a certain well, yielding petnkum on the fur- 
face of its water, being to be repaired, the workman took 
down into the well with him a lanthurn and a candle in it; 
there were fome holes in the lanthorn, through which the 
petro'eum, at a confiderable diftance, fucked out the flame of 
the cand'e, and taking fire, burft up with the noifc of a can- 
non, and tore the man to pieces. Alcnfi Barha deMet. 
The pe pie of mount Ciaro, in Italy, have fome years fince 
found out a much eafier way of finding petroleum, than that 
they formerly had been ufed to. 

This mountain abounds with a fort of greyifh fait, which 
lies in large horizontal beds, mingled with ftrata of clay, and 
large quantities of a fpar of that kind called by the Ger- 
man s felem'tes ; which is the common fort, that ferments with 
acids, and readily diflblves in them, and calcines in a fmall 
fire. They pierce thefe flates in a perpendicular direction till 
they find water, and the petroleum which had been difperfed 
among the cracks of thofe flates, is then warned out by the 
water, and brought from all the neighbouring places to the 
hole or well which they have dug, on the furface of the water 
of which it fwims after eight or ten days. When there is 
enough of it got together, they lade it from the top of the 
water with brafs bafom, and it is then eafily feparated from 
what little water is taken up with it., It is remarkable, that 
all the petroleum got by this means is white, whereas that of 
Modena is yellow, and that of Parma brown. Thefe wells 
or holes continue to furnifh the oil in different quantities for a 
confidtrable time, and when they will yield no more, they 
pierce the flates in fome other place. Mem, Acad. Scien. 
Par. 1736. See the article Naphtha. 
■ Petroleum is never ufed among us ; but the French give it in- 
ternally in hyfteric complaints, and to their children for worms:' 
fome alfo give it from ten to fifteen drops in wine, for fup- 
preflions of the menfes. This, however, is rather the prac- 
tice of the common people than of the faculty. 

PETROMrtRULA, in botany, a name given by feveral au- 
thors to the pyramidal rapunculus of the ifland of Crete, called 
by Mr. Tournefort, rapunculus creticus feu pyramidalis alter. 
See Rapunculus. 

PETROMYZON, the /one-fucker, in the Linnsan fyftem of 
zoology, the name of a genus of fifties of the chondropterygii 
order, comprehending the lamprey, &c. The characters of 
this are, that the apertures of the branchiae are feven on each 
ftde. Linnai Syftem. Natur. p. 52 

The name Is originally Greek, and is derived from the words 
vtyy, a ftone, and (av&u, to fuck ; this fifli being ufually found 
in rivers adhering to the ftones by fucking, and fo keeping its 
place. 

The characters of this genus, according to Artedi, are thefe: 
the foramina, or apertures of the branchiae, or lungs, are fe- 
ven on each fide; they are placed longitudinally, and befide 
thefe, there is one fingle aperture in the head, placed imme- 
diately between the eyes. The body is long, and nearly of a 
cylindric figure; it is fmooth, and has only two fins, and 
thofe are both placed on the back. 

The fpecies of this genus, enumerated by Artedi, are thefe: 
1 . The petromyzon, with only one row of minute teeth in the 
verge of the mouth, except the large lower ones. This is the 
IcrHpetra fuviaiilis miner of authors, or the lamprey eel: and 
the la?npct> a; medium genus, called by the G ermans the brki, is 
only a variety of this, not adiftinct fpecies. 2. The fpotted^- 
tromyzoU) with about twenty rows of teeth. This is the lampctra 
major of authors, and is called in Englifh the lamprey. 3. The 
petromyzon with an annulated body, and with two appendages 
on each fide of the mouth. Thi.s is the enwophthalmui ccecm of 
2 au- 
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authors- The 'body con fifts of eighty-four rings, and it has 
no teeth. ArU&i Gen Pifc. 42. 
PETRONELLUS, in zoology, a name under which fome have 
defer ibed the bunting. 

PLTRONIA marina, in zoology, the name of a fmall bird of 
the cenanthe kind, or nearly allied to that genus. Its beak is 
ftrong and {harp, like that 'of the chaffinch ; its head is ct" a 
brownifh grey, but has ufually a long whitiih {freak running 
alono- it ■ Its neck is afh-coloured, and at the bottom is varie- 
gated with black ; the rump is of a brownifh green ; the long 
wins-feathers are blackifh, with edges and tips of green, and 
are white underneath ; the breaft is of a dufky white, and the 
tail brownifh, variegated with yellow. It is, however, diftin- 
ffutfbed from all other birds by a fine large yellow fpot, which it 
has on the middle of its throat. Aidrovand. de Avib. 1. 17. c. 38. 

PETROSELEN* radix, parjlcy-ro.t. See Parsley. 

PETROSELINUM Macedmium^ in the materia medica, the 
name of a feed ufed in medicine. The plant which produces 
it is a native of the warm countries ; and the feed fhould be 
chofen for ufe clean, well fed, longifh, and of a brownifh 
green colour, and well tafied, and aromatic. The buyer 
ihould be careful in the choice of this feed, hecaufe it is com- 
monly adulterated, and the feeds of the common farfley, or 
thofe of a fort of iinailage, are too frequently fold in its place. 
It is aperitive, provokes urine and the menfes, and expells 
wi d i and, inform of a cataplafm, is faid extremely to help 
the gout. It is an ingredient alfo in the Venice treacle. Lcm, 
Diet, of Drugs. 

J\ETROSUM_/tf/, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome of 
the old writers to the nitre of iEiypt, ufed in the antient 
times; and by others to the common nitre, which we ufe at 
prefent, and call by a fimilar name, jalt petre. 

PETTY bag (Cycl.) — In antient times the chancellor was 
likewife chaplain to the king, and it was his buhnefs, in the 
time of the jufticiar, to write the diplomata ; that is, all char- 
ters and commiiiions from the king: therefore, when the 
power of the jufticiar was broke, he obtained the ofpeina bre- 
vium and chartarum regiarum; from thence all the extraordi- 
nary jurifdic'tions, touching granting of charters, as likewife 
all inquefis of office to entitle the crown, were returned into 
this office ; and the exchequer, in which thefe things were an- 
tiently tranfacfed, became only an ordinary court of revenue, 
to let leafes to the king's farmers, and to get in. the king's 
debts : and therefore the office in the exchequer was only an 
office of infl:ru£lion, of what lands were in the king in 
particular counties ; but to invert lands in the crown dc novo, 
it was neccflaryto have an office under the great feal, and fo to 
grant lands from the crown, unlefs it were merely farms 
granted for years. Vid. NewAbr. Law, Vol. I. p-58/. 
From hence, at this day this court has a jurifdiition to hold 
plea upon a fare facias, to repeal the king's letters patents 
upon petitions, mm/tram de drat, traverfes of offices, fate 
facias upon recognizances, executions upon fiatutes, 6fc 
which being regiltred in this court, the procefs thereupon 
i flues, and is returnable there, and entered in the office called 
the petty bag; whereas the writs which were the foundation of 
the butinefs of the other courts, were put together in the 
hamper, which gave the difrinclion of thofe names, and begat 
diftii.ct officers in the court. 4. IniL So. 

If in this court the parties defcend to iffue, the chancellor 
cannot try it, but is to deliver the record, with his proper 
hand, into the king's-bench, where judgment is to be given ; 
but upon a demurrer, the chance lor is to give judgment r: : fo 
if the illue is to be tried otherwife than by a jury, as by the 
bifhop's certificate, judgment fhall be given in chancery b . 
[» Vid. New Abr. Law, Vol I. p. 587. b 1 Jon. So.] 
Alfo all perfonal actions, by or againft any officer or mini iter 
of this court, in re/peer, of their fervice or attendance, may 
be determined in this court; but in thefe no- jury procefs can 
ifiue, therefore the record is to be lemoved into the kihg's- 
bench, as before mentioned. 

PETbLANTIUM /£/?//«*, in antiquity, a fcftival celebrated by 
the Athenians and Lacedemonians in honour of the moon, 
under the name of Venus : at which the men affifted, d relied 
in womens cloaths ; and the women in the habits of men. 
Hoff. Lex umv. in voc 

PETUNTSE, or as it is ufually called pclwife, one of the two 
earths or foffile fubftances of which the porcelain ware of 
China is made. The other is named kao'in. See Kaolin. 
. 'J he fetuntfe is fprinkled all over with bright glittering particles. 
Jt is beaten to powder, and afterwards made up into a fort 
of bricks, and in that form it is fent to the places where 
it is to be wrought. It in of. a hard texture, and cf a fome- 
wliat greenifh colour. Mr. Reaumur, ef the academy of 
fciences of Paris, who was extremely indufrrious in fearching 
into the nature of porcelain, obtained feme fpecimens of the 
fetuntfe, both in its native Hate, and in form of the brick, 
which is given it after it is powdered and reduced to a pafle. 
Mr. Reaumur found that the fetuntfe was fo far from being an 
earth, as ufually fuppofed, that it was truly of the nature of 
the European flint or pebble, as he eilablifhes the character of 
that body ; but to umlerftand this rightly, it is to be obferved, 
that this author make; the flints and pebbles a very large clafs 
of bodies, (bine of which are more, fome Ids tranfpaient; 
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and that this peluntfe is of the nature of the coarfer, or Jets 
tranfparent kind, the furface of which, when broken, is not 
fo fmooth and polifhcd as that of the ordinary flint. The 
great charaBer of thefe ftones for the porcelain manufaflures 
is, however, that they are very eafily vitrified, without the 
affiftance of any fait, and without the immediate contact of 
the fire, the operation fuccceding in a crucible, which is not at 
all the cafe in regard to tile European, flints, they -very differ- 
ently melting alone in a crucible, and then only into a whitiih 
opake glafs. 

It being certain from hence, that one of the two ingredients 
of the china-ware is ealily vitrifiable, it follows, from the ex- 
periment of the whole mixture, or china-ware not being re- 
ducible into glafs in a large fire, that it is a compofition°of a 
vitrifiable, and a not vitrifiable (or at leaft not eafily vitri- 
fiable) fubftance ; and confequcntly, that the kaolin is a fcarce 
vitrifiable body, and that the refult of the action of fire on a 
mixture of thefe two, is a femivitrification; which is what we 
call the china-ware. 

If we, therefore, could, in Europe, provide the materials 
of china, or fuch as were like them, we might reafon- 
ably hope to fucceed ; and this appears far from impro- 
bable. The fetuntfe is eafily fupplied by many of our own 
earths, ftones, and fands, as nothing is required in it more 
than a property of running eafily into a white glafs. The 
kaolin feems moil to be r.fembled by our European talcs. 
Mem Acad. Par. 1727. See the article Kaolin. 

PEUCEDANUM, fogs-fennel, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe : the flowers ftand 
in umbells, and are of the rofaceous kinds, being compofed of 
feveral petals arranged in a circular form, and placed upon 
a cup, which afterwards becomes a fruit, compofed of two 
flat, oval, marginatcd, and {Mated feeds. To this it is to be 
added, that the leaves are alated, narrow, grafly, and divided 
always into three parts. 

1 he fpecies of peucedanum, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe : 1 . The greater Italian peucedanum. 2. The (mai- 
ler or German peucedanum. 3. The French peucedanum. with 
fewer and fliorter leaves. And, 4. The French peucedanum, 
with fewer and fliorter leaves, with purple flowers. Tourh. 
Inft. p. 318. 

The common hogs fennel is found in wet and moorifh places, 
and about fen ditches. It flowers in June and July. Its root 
is efteemed of great ufe, as an expectorant and attenuant. 
It is prefcribed in difeafes of the bicaft and lungs, par- 
ticularly in thofe in which thofe parts are loaded with a tou»h 
phlegm. It is alfo recommended in all obftrufiions of the 
vifcera. It promotes urine, and is recommended in nephritic 
cafes. The old authors have fpoke greatly of its efficacy in 
all nervous cafes, and have recommended it as a Angular re- 
medy in lethargies, palfies, epilepfics, and the like. 

PEWIT, in zoology, the Englifli name of a common bird of 
the larus, or fea-gull kind, called by fome authors larus cine- 
rcut, and by others cep^hus, and in fome of the counties of 
England the black cap, nndfea-crczv. 

It is about the fize of a pidgeon. Its beak is red ; its head and 
throat of a greyilh black, and its neck, tail, breaft, and belly 
white ; the middle of its back grey. It has its Englifli name 
from its note, which feems to exprefs the word pewit. It is 
affirmed by many, that the head of this bird is only black at 
a certain feafon of the year. Ray's Ornithol. p. 204. 

PHACOIDES, a word ufed by the antient phyficians to ex- 
prefs any thing that in fize and fhape approached to a len- 
til!. Thus the cryftalline humor of the eye was fo called. 

PHACOPTISANA, a medicine often mentioned by the an- 
tient writers as a nouiilhing and ftrengthening thing : it was 
a ptifan with lentills. 

PHACOSIS, a word u[cd by the antients to exprefs a diforder 
of the eye, appearing in form of a black fpot, of the fize 
and round figure of the lentill. 

PH7ECASIA, in antiquity, a kind of fhoes. For the different 
opinions concerning which, fee Hofm. Lex. Univ. in voc. 

PHAGEDENlC-zurtrtr, a name given to lime water, to every 
pint of which twenty or thirty grains of fublimate has been 
added. It is a great deterger of foul wounds ; whence it 
has its name. 

PHAGESIA, p«ywia, in antiquity, a feftiva! in honour of Bac- 
chus, celebrated during the Dionyfia. SeeDloNYSIA, Cycl. 
It was otherwife called phageflfofw, GayrwwicL ; which names 
come from paysc, to eat, and thmi*, to drink ; becaufe it was 
. a time of good chear. Putter, Archad. Grasc. 1. 2. c. 20. 
T.i. p. 434. 

PKAGON, $a.y», in antiquity, a feftival of the fame nature 
with that called phagefta. See Phagi'STA. 

PHAGRUS, ihefiainam. The Artedian fyftem of ichthyo- 
logy does not allow this fifh a peculiar generical name, but 
makes it a fpecies of the large genus of tfiejpari : the author 
diftinguifhes this from the others by the name of the reddijb 
fiarus, with the fkin hollowed into a finus at the roots of 
the back fins. See Sparus. 

PHAGUS, in botany, a name given by many authors to the 
exulus, or fweet and efculenr, oak, found in Greece and 
Dalmatia. Parkins. Theatr. p. 1487. 

PHALACRA, a word ufed by Hippocrates to exprefs all the 

blunt 
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blunt inftruments ufed in furgery ; fuch as probes and others, 
with buttons at the ends. 

PHALACROCEPHALUS indicus, in zoology, the name of 
an anadromous fi(h of the Eaftlndies. Its neck and head 
appear naked and bald, as it were It is all over of a greyilh 
white in colour, and is variegated with red fpots about the 
mouth. The eyes are large and very prominent, and their 
irifcs yellow. Its ufual fize is about a foot and a half in length, 
and it lives part of its time in the fea, and part in rivers. 
It is an extremely delicate-tailed fifh, and efteemed one of the 
fineft of that part of the world . It is called by the Dutch kael 
k>!p. Ray's Ichthycgr. Append p. 2. 

PHALAIA, a word invented by Bafii Valentine, and ufed as 
the name of a fanacxa, or univerfal medicine ; but Rolfink 
has fince ufed it to exprefs a tinflure of jalap. 

PHAL'iNGlUM, in the hiftory of infedts, the name of a pe- 
culiar genus oi~ /fillers, the characters of which are thefe : 
T hey do not move regularly and evenly as other /f.iders, but 
hop in the manner of fleas. This was a character recorded 
of them by Pliny, and the antients, and is found at this time 
in all fpecies. They have a fquare forehead ; and in this are 
placed eight eyes of different fizes, and difpofcd in form of 
a part of a circle. They have alfo the forelegs greatly lon- 
ger and rtrongcr than any of the others. Of thefe there are 
four principal kinds: i. The grey /aider, variegated on the 
belly, with fix tranfverfe fafciae meeting in 'an angle in the 
middle. Thefe are alternately black, and of a filvery white. 
It is of a middle fize, and its grey colour feems a mixture 
ot a deep black and a filvery white. It is common in woods 
and about old walls 2. The reddifh browa/pider, variegated 
with two large black marks, and a foliaceous obfcure figure 
on the body. This is fomewhat fmaller than the former, 
and is found about old walls, but not frequently. 3. The 
yellowifh /pldcr, with green eyes, and with three yellow 
lines on the hips. This is of a middle fize, hut it is a very 
rare fpecies. 4. The reddilh rock /pidcr. This is a mo- 
derately large kind, and is of a reddifh chefnut colour. It 
is a very (arce/pitkr, and lives among rocks and on heaths. 
Ray's Hid. of Infeds, p. 36. See OriLlo. 

Phalangium a'ulum, the afulian pholangium, a name given 
by authors to that large and poifonous fpecies of fpider called 
by the vulgar, the tarantula, from the name of a city of Ca- 
labria, Tarantum ; near which it is very common. Valetta, 
a monk of Apulia, who had always refided about the places 
where this mifchievous animal is moft frequent, and had had 
many opportunities of tracing its feveral qualities, publifhed 
a fuccincr, but very accurate hiftory of it in the year 1 706, 
under this name. 

It had its name p'halangium, from the three phalanges or joints 
of its legs, and this name equally flitting many other fpiders, 
as well as this, it ceafed to be its appropriated name, and 
was applied as a generical term to feveral other fpiders 
of the larger kind ; among which this fpecies was always 
diftinguifhed by the epithet afulian, from the place where it 
was fo frequently found. 

The tarantula, or apulian phahmgium, is frequent in all parts 
of this country, in uncultivated places, but more efpecially it 
breeds moft in funny dry hills, and particularly in fuch parts 
of them as are expofed to the fouth. It is faid not to be 
found any where, except in Apulia; but probably it is an 
inhabitant of many other places, tho' its poifon may not be 
violent enough any where elfe to bring on the effects it does 
there : as we find in vipers and many other poifonous crea- 
tures,^ that the ftrength of their poifon differs greatly in de- 
gree in different places. As this fpider is very tender, and 
eafily injured by cold winds and rain, it always di'Ts itfelf a 
cave in the fide of a hill for its habitation ; and ufually chufes 
for this purpofe the hardeft ground it can find, which is bet- 
ter able to defend it, and which it eafily works into with its 
forceps and claws. This always is hollowed upward in the 
hill, and by that means is fafe from wet, all the water in 
rainy feafons running down over its top. Sometimes it bur- 
rows itfelf a cave in a valley or pi in, hut then it always 
chufes a dry, ufually a chalky foil. In this cafe the entrance 
into its cave is fmall, and within there are feveral winding 
paffages : if it happens to be furprifed with wet in this place 
from hard rains, it quits the floor and hangs by its feet againft 
the top of the cave. It preys upon a number of fmall in- 
fe&s with which the fields of Apulia abound, and feldom 
appears in the day-time, but creeps out about the time of 
fun-fet, and preys at large upon the animals which are then 
betaking themielves to reft ; without the danger it would 
be expofed to from its own enemies by day-light, if at 
any time he remains the whole evening in his cave or den, 
it is only to practife another method of hunting his prey 
In this cafe he comes forward to the mouth of the hole, 
and there lies in wait ; his fore-legs are placed at the ex- 
tremity of the hole, and his eyes have a clear view all 
round. I he other infeefs are not aware of this trick, but 
as they walk near his hole he burfts out upon them, and feiz- 
ing them, conveys them into his habitation ; where, as foon 
as he has eaten them, he retires back into his cell to difpofe 
of the wings and other fragments, till he can carry them out 
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at a more convenient time, and then places himfe'f in his for- 
mer poifure for another prey. 

The peafants of Apulia have a method of getting him out 
of his hole in the day-time, in order to deftrov him. This 
they do by making a foft biffing noife thro' an oatffraw; 
whether it be that the creature loves this found, or rather that 
he takes it for the voice of fome infecf that he is ufed to prey 
upon, he always comes out, and falls a facrifice to his 
greedynefs. 

This creature has eight legs, and walks very well ; his le es 
have each three joints, and are covered with a fine downy 
hairynefs : they are of a whitifh colour at the bottom, and 
variegated with black lines, and are wholly black in' their 
upper part, where they are joined to the breaft Thefe all 
arife from a kind of oval {hieid, which is placed upon the 
breaft, and is black, hairy, and very bard. This is called 
by fome the fpeeulum of the tarantula. From the iboulders 
there grow a pair of horns, at leaft they are ufually- called fo, 
tho' they feem much better to defcrve the name of arms. 
The ufe of thefe is to hold faft the prey, th t it may not be 
able to efcape while he is killing it with his forceps. Thefe 
horns or arms have the fame number of joints that the lees 
have, but they greatly differ from the lees, in that tliev are 
fhortcr and of a ycllowiib colour. They are alfo covered 
with a longer and thicker hair, for the more certainly hold- 
ing the prey, and are terminated by black claws, and they 
are much fmaller and more capable of motion every way. 
The belly is cither white, or of a pale yellow, and is mark- 
ed with a tranfverfe black ftrc-ak : this is furrounded with fe- 
veral other fmall fpots of the fame colour, and is cloathed 
with a very fine and fhort down. I he whole body btfide 
is covered with longer hairs, and is of a wbitifh or brownifh 
colour The apex of the head, the fliield of the breaft, and 
the ends of the forceps, are as hard as a crab's claws, but 
the reft of the body is covered with a tender and fupple fkin. 
The eyes are very large, and of a fine fhining black; they 
are continually in motion, and when feen in the night or 
in a dufky place, they fhine like the eyes of a cat. In the 
place where the mouth is placed in other animals, there arifes 
in this a black hard forceps ; the tipper part of this inftru- 
ment is covered with a yellow hairynefs, and it is terminated 
by extremely fine and /harp claws, which the creature can 
open or clofe up at pleafure. While the arms hold the prey 
in a proper pofuion, thefe fharp points make wounds in the 
body, and ihc other parts of the forceps fqueeze the body 
tdl all its juices are prefl'ed out, and the creature feeds on 
them. The mouth is placed much below thefe, and Hands 
ex flly in the'proper place to receive the juices exprefted by 
this operation. The tarantula fleeps in his cave the whole 
winter, and a great part of the autumn and fpring"; and if 
during this time he is ploughed up, as is often the cafe, or 
is any other way taken out of bis hole, he is found quite* 
torpid and numbed, and is unable to do any mifchief bv 
biting. ' 

The hole or mouth of a tarantulous cave aVays gives fome 
idea of the fize of the creature within : he makes it fmall 
if he enters while youn : . ; and as he grows larger he eats 
away more and more of the earth to widen it iKU more, fo 
that the diameter of it is ufually about equal to the diameter 
of the body. The fize of a chefnut is about the ftandard 
of a full grown tarantula ; but there are fome old ones found 
much larger and more hairy. The female is known from 
the male by having longer legs and a larger bell.. They 
copulate in June and July, and at that feafon the females 
are often met with in the fields carrying the males upon their 
back ,n Auguft and September they lay their eggs, which 
remain the whole winter ; and in' the fnmmer after are 
hatched. Phny tells a ftory of the young ones always eating 
up their mother for the firft food, which is countenanced by 
the relation of the peafants in thofe parts, who fay that 
they all fwarm about her and fuck her juices from many 
places at once, till they leave her lifelefs carcafson the field 
and then go each their feveral way in fearch of other food 
I he bite of the tarantula, as it is called, is not properly a 
bite, but a wound infliaed in a very peculiar manner. The 
creature pierces the fkin with its forceps, and at that inftant 
injects from its mouth a poifon into the wound. The time 
in which their wounds are fatal, is that of their copulation ; 
at this time they are in their utmoft vigour and power of 
hurting. People of falhion arc rarely hurt by them, but 
principally the poor labourers, who fleep half naked in the 
held, and the women who travel the country with naked feet, 
gathering medicinal herbs. 

rtuthors are divided about the nature of the poifon of the 
tarantula. Cardan fays it is a cold one, and Scalier fays it 
is a hot one; hut be this as it will, its effefl is very fudden- 
it is no looner received into the flefli but the veins take it up 
and carry it to the heart, where it becomes diffufed thro' the 
whole mafs of blood, and gives an immediate trembling of 
the hmbs, and a difficulty of breathing. The next part it 
feizes is the brain, where it produces different effects in dif- 
ferent (ubje-as ; and according to their ftate of health, and 
the condition of their juices, brings on various fpecies of 
phreniies. 

The 
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The patient fees a ihoufand phantoms, fome times all jovial 
and merry ones, and fome times imaginary fcenes of blood 
and cruelty. Some are fond of feeing little ftreams of wa- 
ter trickling down into a bafon ; others are never eafy un- 
lefs they have green leaves before them: this indeed is almoft 
an univerfal fymptom. Some are delighted with various 
colours, and fome are fond of violent motion, fuch as dan- 
cing, leaping, and the like ; and fome are in love with flow 
and graceful movements, as walking majeftically, bowing, 
and dancing flow dances- Some are military mad, and call 
out for the noife of drums and trumpets, and the clafhing of 
fwords ; but all of them, as well the briflc and noify as the 
lethargic and dull, are pleafed with mufic. 
They will get up and dance to any inftrument; and the mo- 
ment it ceafes playing they will fall down to the ground as 
if apoplectic, and not ftir again till the mufic is renewed. 
Many people have laughed at the whole hiftory of the bite 
of the tarantula, from this one accident of its poifon being 
- cured by mufic; but all who have been upon the fpot atteft 
it ; and there feems no reafon to call in queftion the various 
authorities on which we have it related. Valett. dephalang. 
Apulo. 
Phalangium deSlicum, in natural hiftory, a name given by 
all the old Greek writers to a poifonous kind of field fpider, 
the fame with the folipuga of the Latins, or flifuga, as fome 
write it. It is a final! infect that buries itfelf in the fand, 
and if it bites a man does very great mifchief ; the part fwell- 
ing, and the perfon becoming fick as if bitten by a viper : 
fome fay the bite is actually mortal ; but this feems to be go- 
ing too far. Solinus tells us that this creature is peculiar to 
Sardinia, but we find Pliny mentioning it in Ethiopia ; and 
Lucan tells us that it was one of the poifonous reptiles that 
were in his time the peft of Africa. 
FhalangiuMj fplderwort, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower is 
liliaceous, and confifts of four petals ; from the center of 
which there arifes a pifiil, which finally becomes a roundifli 
fruit divided into three cells, and filled with angular feeds ; 
to this it is to be added that the root is fibrous. 
The fpecies of phalanglum, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe : i . The large flowered not branched phalanglum. 
2. The fmall flowered not branched phalanglum. 3. The 
branched phalanglum with fmall flowers. 4. The iris-leaved 
alpine marfh phalanglum. 5. The iris-leaved Englilh marfh 
phalanglum. 6. The leaft iris-leaved Scotifti marfh phalan- 
glum. Tourn. Inft. p. 368. 
PHALANGOSIS, in forgery, the name of a tumor and re- 
laxation of the eye-lids, which is often fo great as to deform 
the eye, and very much impede vifion. Sometimes the re- 
laxed eye-lid fubfide3 or finks down, occafioned either by a 
palfy of the mufcles which fuftain and elevate the eye-lid, or 
elfe from a relaxation of the cutis above, from various caufes. 
Sometimes alfo an cedematous or aqueous tumor is formed 
on the eye-lids, fo as almoft entirely to exclude vifion j but 
this laft cafe fhould be well diftinguifhed from the other, and 
may be remedied without much difficulty, by the ufe of in^ 
ternal and topical medicines; fuch as purges and diuretics 
given inwardly, and a comprefs dipped in warm fpirit of 
wine and lime water. 

But in the paralitic or relaxed cafe, the ufe of cordial and 
nervous medicines muff, be propofed internally, and outward 
ly balfam of Peru and hungary water are to be employed. 
If all thefe fail, the remaining method is to extirpate a fuf- 
ficient quantity of the relaxed cutis ; and then, after healing 
up the wound, the remainder will be fufficiently fhortened. 
Heljlers Surgery, p. 367. 
PHALANX (Cycl.) — Phalanx, in natural hiftory, a term 
ufed by Dr. Woodward, and fome other writers of foffils, 
to exprefs an arrangement of the columns of that fort of 
foffile coralloide body found frequently in Wales, and called 
lithojl ration. 

In the great variety of fpecimens which are found of this, 
fome have the whole phalanx of columns cracked through, 
and others only a few of the external ones ; but thefe cracks 
never remain empty, but are found filled up with a white 
fpar, as the fmaller cracks of ftone ufually are. This is not 
wonderful, as there i? much fpar in the compofition of this 
foffil ; and it is eafily wafhed out of the general mafs to fill 
up thefe cracks, and is then always found pure, and there- 
fore of its natural colour white. 

The Uthojlrotlon or general congeries of thefe phalanges of 
columns, is commonly found immerfed in a grey ftone, and 
found on the tops of the rocky cliffs about Millford in "Wales. 
It is ufually erect, tho' fomewhat inclining in fome fpeci- 
mens, but never lies horizontal. It feems to have been all 
white at firft, but to have been fince gradually tinctured with 
the matter of the itone in which it lies. The fingle columns 
which form each phalanx, are ufually round or cylindric, 
tho' fome times flatted and bent j fome of them are alfo na- 
turally of an angular figure; thefe, however, are not regu- 
lar in the number of their angles, fome confiff ing of three fides, 
fome of five, and fome of feven ; fume are hexangular alfo, 
but thefe are fcarce. They are from five or fix to fixteen 
inches in length; and the largeft. are near half an inch over, 
Suppi- Vol. II. 



the leaft about a quarter of an inch ; the greater number are 
very equal to one another in fize ; but the fides of the co- 
lumns being unequal, the fame column meafures of a dif- 
ferent thicknefs when meafured different ways : the phalanges 
or congeries of thefe are fometimes df a foot or more in 
diameter. 

The columns are often burft, as if they had been affected by 
external injuries ; and it is evident, that they were not formed 
before feveral other of the extraneous foflils ; for there are 
found fometimes {hells of fea-fifhes and entrochi immerfed 
and bedded in the bodies of the columns. It appears plain- 
ly from hence, that when thefe bodies were wafhed out of the 
fea, and tofTed about in the waters which then covered the 
tops of thefe cliffs, which cannot reafonably be fuppofed to 
have been any other than thofe of the univerfal deluge ; this 
elegant foffil, together with the flony bed in which it is con- 
tained, were fo foft that thefe other bodies found entrance 
into their very fubftance, and they were formed, as it werej 
upon them. This foffil takes an elegant polifh, and makes 
in that ftate a very beautiful appearance, being of the hard- 
nefs of the common white marble, and carrying the elegant 
ftructure vifible in the fmalleft lineaments. Ifcedward's Coll. 
of Foff. p. 1 1 . 
PHALARIS, in the Ltnnsean fyftem of botany^ the name of a 
peculiar kind f of grafs called pbalaroides by Scheuhzer and 
others ; and 'with this author making a difhinc-t genus of 
plants, the characters of which are : That the cup is a glume, 
containing only one flower ; this glume is large, bivalve, ob- 
tufe, and comprefled, each of the valves being of a boat- 1 
like fhape, flatted, obtufe above, with ftrait edges meeting 
one another in parallel lines. The flower is alfo bivalve, and 
is fmaller than the cup ; the exterior valve of it being ob- 
long, pointed, and folded, the interior much fmaller. The 
ftamina are three capillary filaments, fhorter than the cup ; * 
the antheras are oblong; the germen of the piftil is round- 
ifli j the ftyli are two in number, and are capillary ones ; 
the ftigmata are hairy ; the flower ferves for a ciofe covering 
to the feed, not at all gaping from it ; the feed is fingle,- 
fmooth, and roundifh, but pointed at both ends. Llnnai 
Gen. Plant, p. 14. 
PHALEN./E, in natural hiftory, the name by which authors 
diftinguifh thofe butterflies which fly by night, and which 
the French thence call papilions noflurnes, and we vulgarly 
?noths. 

All the creatures of this clafs are quiet by day, remaining 
fixed to the ftalks or leaves of plants, except only fome of 
the males, which are now and then found fluttering about in 
the woods in fearch of the females ; but as foon as night ap- 
proaches they all fly about. This difpofition is very remark- 
ably implanted in their nature ; for when kept fhut up in 
boxes they always remain quiet without changing place all 
day, but as foon as the fun is about letting, they always be- 
gin to flutter about and fly as much as their prifon will per- 
mit them. The fpecies of thefe are more numerous even 
than thofe of the day butterflies. The day kinds all have 
trunks fitted for the fucking the juices of flowers for their 
nourifhment, but many of the phalenee wholly want them : 
thefe, however, have always the beards which ferve to de- 
fend the trunk from injuries in the day-flies, and fometimes 
in the place of the trunk within thefe, there is found a fmall 
white protuberance or two. It is certain, therefore, that 
many of the phalena have no organs of eating, nor lake in 
any food during their whole lives in that winged ftate. Reau- 
mur's Hift. of Inf. Vol. f. P. 1. p. 363. 
The grand diftinttion of the ph'akna is into thofe which have 
trunks, and thofe which have not; or at leaft which have 
not any fenfible to the eye of a common obferver; accord- 
ing to thefe, and to other efiential diftinctions, thefe, in 'the 
manner of the papil'm or day-flies, are arranged into feven 
clafles. See Papiliq. 
Clafs 1 . This contains the phalfiue which have prifmatic an- 
tennae, or fuch as are of an equal thicknefs in almoft all their 
length, and have their anterior part rounded, but their hin- 
der part formed of two planes meeting in an angle ; fo that 
a tranfverfe fection of one of thefe antennae reprefents a cur- 
vilinear triangle. All the phalena of this clafs have trunks, 
and the greater part of them have their wings fo difpofed, 
that they form a flat furface when the creature is at reft, and 
leave the upper part of the body naked ; and this ufually 
terminates in a point. The inferior wings are fmall in corn- 
par ifon of the fuperior, and their inferior edge is fhorter, 
and ufually very much fo, than the fuperior ; and the end of 
this reaches to the end of the body, or beyond that, whereas 
the other ufually leaves two or three rings of it uncovered. 
Thofe moths which have large and heavy bodies, and have 
fhort under-wings, and narrow, tho' long upper ones, always 
make a great noife in flying, and cannot fupport themfclves 
in the air without agitating their wings very fwiftly. This 
is alfo the cafe with fome of the day-butterflies. 
Many of the very large and beautiful phafentc are of 
this firft clafs, particularly that which is produced of the beau- 
tiful fpurge caterpillar. 
Clafs 2. This comprehends the fhalena which have conic 
horns or antenme, which regularly decreafe in diameter from 
2 G g their 
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&iaf origin to their extremity, and terminate in a very fine 
point. Thefe phalente alfo have trunks, as well as thofe of the 
former clafs; and their antennx are ufu.lly very flender. 

C/a/f j. This comprehends the phalente which have antennae of 
the fame' form with thofc of the former clafs, but have no 
trunk. 

Clafs 4. This comprehends the phalente which have bearded an- 
tenna: and a trunk, 

Clafs ?,. This comprehends thole which have bearded antenna? 
and have no trunk. 

1 here are feveral genera of each of thefe clafles, diftinguifhed 
by the particular ftruclure of their -antennae, tho' of the ge- 
neral form defcribed in the character of the clafs. Thofe 
which are compofed of feveral vertebra; joined end to end, 
which make the length, have great differences in the fize and 
proportion of thefe joints, and fome of them are hairy, others 
fmooth. Thefe, however, tho' very certain and unerring 
diftindfions, are not to be perceived without the afliftance of 
the microfcopc ; whereas the fame animals offer us much more 
plain and obvious distinctions, and thofe equally certain^ in 
the different manners in which they fly, and carry their wings 
when at reft. The butterflies have different manners of carry- 
ing their wings, but thefe are but few in comparifon of the 
moths ; fo that if the clafles in thefe laft were to be efhblifhed 
according to this character, they would be greatly too nu- 
merous ; tho' this gives'very happy fubdiftindtions of the pe- 
culiar genera of each clafs, of which we fliall give fome in- 
ftanccs hereafter, in regard to this clafs. 

Clafs 6. This comprehends a very peculiar fort of phalente > 
the females of which have no fenfible wings. Several of thofe 
caterpillars which have long parcels of hairs at their heads re- 
fembling horns, give phalena-, the females of which have no 
wings ; and the creeping ones, with ten legs, alfo give fome. 
Reaumur sHltt. Inf. V. i. P. r. p. 408. 

Clafs 7. This comprehends a fet of phalente which are much 
morediftinctly charactered by nature than any of the former : 
they have wings fhaped like thofe of birds, and compofed of 
true and proper feathers. All the phalente of this clafs are 
fin all, but their lingular ftrudture makes them worthy a pecu- 
liar attention. 

It is fcarce poflible to determine exactly, whether they belong 
to the phalente or butterfly clafs moft properly; they have the 
conic antennae, which character a former clafs of the phalente ; 
but they are often found flying about in the day time, in the 
manner of the day-flies : their changes alfo are made in the 
fame manner with thofe of the day-flies ; fo that upon the 
whole, it is, perhaps, moft proper to account them a peculiar 
■clafs of the papi/io, confidered as a general term, but without 
regard to the firft diftinction of day and night kinds, or of 
moths and butterflies, 

There are three genera of this clafs, each of which carries its 
-diftinctions from the others very obvious and diftinct, fo as 
■not to be in any danger of being miftaken. 
Thofe of the firft genus are all of a remarkable whitenefs ; 
they always Hand upon all their fix legs, and the two hinder 
ones are much longer than the others. This creature never 
carries its wings lying on its body, as the generality cSfapilios 
do ; but they are placed in a direction perpendicular to the 
length of its body, or nearly fo. When it is at reft, th 

■ -wings are clofed fomewhat in the manner of thofe of birds ; 
yet in this ftate we may fee that they are made of feathers, 
which, when we view them with the microfcope, appear to be 
fo many fegments into which the wings are divided ; the upper 
being divided into two, and the lower into three, each of 
which is edged on b&th fides with real feathers. Mr. Hook 
has figured this creature in his micrographia, and has given but 
two diviffons to the under wing ; but that was probably an 
cverfight, the middle one being eafdy overlooked. When 
this little creature flies, it feparates the fegments of its wings 
farther off, and expands its feathers fo, that they perfectly re- 
femble thofe of a bird ; and the two wings are in this ftate fo 
placed together as to refemble only one. As beautiful, how- 
ever, as thefe wings are to look at, they are but of very little 
ufe to the creature in flying. It is not. known to fly at all by 
night, and in the day it takes only very fmall and fhort 
flights. 

The creature given by Reaumur as an inftance of the fecond 
genus of this clafs, is of a fine bright brown colour, as are all 
of the genus. VV hen this creature is in a ftate of reft, its 
wings are not feen to be feathery, nor even to be wings at all ; 
but are fo folded up, as to refemble arms ftretched out at 
length: and the creature in this poflure looks like the minia- 
ture figure of a man upon a crofs, the two wings of each fide 
being folded into a fort of cord, and turning hooked at the 
ends. The inferior wings are compofed each of three plumes, 
and are lodged in a furrow made by the upper ones, which art 
convex externally, and concave within, and are divided only 
about a fixth part of their length, but their fegments are well 
leathered at the edges for half their length. 
This fpecjes alfo differs from the former, in that it ftands only 
on its four anterior legs, the two hinder ones being ufually ex- 
tended along the fides, and forming a fort of tail after they 
have crofted one another behind. 
The creatures of the third genus of this clafs are fmall, and 



are frequently feen on the glafs of our windows ; and their 
wings are the moft truly pi li mole of thofe of any fpecies. 
They are of a brown colour, with fomewhat of a gilded look 
when clofely viewed, and have a few black fpots in different 
parts. They carry their wings flat, or horizontally, when at 
reft ; and thefe appear like the wings of the common butterfly, 
but when nearly examined, they are found to be compofed of 
real; feathers.; and their feeming continuity is only owing to 
the clofe arrangement of thefe feathers. This is a very tender 
creature, and eafdy crufhed to pieces ; but when caught care- 
fully, and examined by the glafs, each upper wing is found to 
be compofed of eight feathers, and each under one, of four; 
and the quill part of the pedicle of thefe feathers, is in all the 
wings feparate to the very point at the top, which is very 
different from the others, where the wing is only divided a 
little way into fegments; and the upper and under wing of 
each fide are fo nicely fitted together when the creature flies, 
that they only refemble one very large wing. Yet even thefe 
feathered wings, when viewed by powerful microfcopes, are 
found not to be truly feathered ; but what we term plumes are 
in reality only a nice arrangement of fcales, like thofe of 
other butterflies upon the deep fegments of the wing. This 
fpecies has conic antennas and a trunk. Its origin is un- 
known, but it feems to be produced of fome of ''the teniae 
which live in our houfes, fince it is always found within doors, 
never in the fields ; and is t'een in the month of March, which 
is earlier than the field butterflies are feen : they are alfo found 
in Auguft, September, and October, and fometimes later 
than that month. . Reaumur's Hift.Inf. V. 1. P. 1. p. 419. 
Mr. Reaumur has given an example of the manner of diftin- 
guifhing the fubordinate genera of the other clafles, in thofe of 
the fecond, fifth, &c. before mentioned. In this he has regard 
to the pofition and direction of the wings, which is fufficiently 
certain and determinate, and is the moft obvious of all cha- 
racters ; according to this he has eftablimed the following ge- 
nera of this extenfive clafs : 
Genus j. The phalente of this genus carry their wings parallel, 
, and in an horizontal direction ; but they crofs one another, 
one of the upper wings lying in great part over the other. 
Sometimes it is the right that crofles over the left, and fome- 
times the left that croifes over that; but however this be, the 
under wings always lie folded underneath them. Many of the 
caterpillars which feed on our garden herbs, afford phalente of 
this genus, of which there are feveral of the fecond clafs. 
Genus 2. This comprehends thofe phalente whofe wings lie 
parallel, as in the former genus I they alfo cover in the fame 
manner the under wing, but thefe never crofs one another. 
Of this genus there are feveral fubdivifions. 
Genus 3. This comprehends ihofe phalena t the upper win 05 of 
which have their interior edges applied one againft the other: 
and tho' they are in general held parallel to the horizon, yet 
that part of them which covers the body has not the fame pa- 
rallelifm with the reft ; but are bent round about the body, 
and fo moulded, as it were, upon it, that they fhew the fhape 
of that part of it which they cover. We have an inftance of 
this genus in that phalcna which is produced of the caterpillar 
which feeds upon the young and green feeds of the nettle. 
Its wings arc variegated with white, and with a deep brownifli 
black, in an elegant manner. 
Genus 4. This genus comprehends thofe phalente which carry 
their upper wings in an horizontal direction, but wh'ch, in- 
ftead of crofting, or even touching one another, are fo wide 
afunder, that they do not cover any part of the body, but 
leave both that and the under wings naked. This genus com- 
prehends a great number of fpecies, which are diftinguifhed 
according to the different diftances to which they expand the 
wings in fitting ; fome having them little lefs fo at reft than 
when flying. 
Genus 5. This comprehends thofe which have the interior edo-es 
of the upper wings joined one to the other, and raifed above 
the furface of the body, fo that they form a fort of canopy 
over the creature. In this cafe, the under wings are always 
neceffarily hid. We have an inftance of this genus in the 
fecond clafs, one of the phalente of that being a very beautiful 
one, variegated with red and black, always carrying its wino-s 
in this manner very remaikably. 
Genus 6. This comprehends a fet of phalente which fomewhat 
refemble the former in the placing of their wings, infomuch, 
that they meet at the interior edges, and form a canopy over 
the body; but as this is ftrait and angular in the former 
genus, it is rounded or arched in this : the inner part of each 
outer wing being bent, as it were, into the fhape of the body. 
We have a very frequent inftance of this genus in one of the 
phalente of the third clafs, which has conic antennae and no 
trunk: the caterpillar of this fpecies feeds on the rotten 
trunks of trees. 
Genus 7. This comprehends a great number of pba?en# 3 the 
greater part of which are very fmall in fize, and carry their 
wings almoft horizontally, forming a very depreiled canopy 
over their bodies. Thefe are remarkably thick about the 
fhoulders, or origin of the wings, and are known by many 
by the name of the large-$euldered. When thefe are in a ftate 
of reft, their largeft diameter is either at the origin or at the 
middle of the breaft, at or near the infertipn of the wings. 
3 ■ V*e 
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We have many plmlcna of this kind produced from thofe ca- 
terpillars which artfully roll up the leaves of trees, particularly 
one bred from a fmootli caterpillar of this kind, with iix- 
teen legs, 

Genus 8. This comprehends thofe phalente, the wings of which 
are laid clofe down upon the body, fp as to be moulded on it, 
and take itsexaa fhape: thefe cover the body exadly as the 
wings of birds do theirs. There are numbers of fmall moths 
of this fpecies, which are produced of thofe kinds of cater- 
pillars which live all their time in fociety in one common web ; 
of thefe there are many fpecies. , 

Genus o This comprehends a fet of phalenes fmaller than the 
former which carry their wings in the fame manner, clofely 
folded 'upon their bodies ; but differing in this, that they are 
extended to a con fid er able length, and cowards their extremity 
rife up above the level of the body, and form a fort of tail 
like that of a cock. The phalena of this genus are diftin- 
<ruifhed by fome under the name of cock-tailed; and tho' they 
are fmall, yet they are very numerous, and of very great va- 
riety ■ and w he" examined with the microfcope, appear of a 
beauty equalling almoft any kind. Their wings thus viewed 
are frequently found variegated with gold and fdver in appear- 
ance, the yellow and white fpots frequent in them having a 
bri^htnefs which a painter could give us no idea of, but by 
ufirt"- thofe metals. The moths of the tenia; of feveral fpecies 
are of this kind : their antennae are ufually of the conic kind, 
and as flender as hairs ; and it is difficult to fay whether they 
have any trunk, it being, if they have any, of a very minute 
kind. 

Genus to. This comprehends a fet of phalenee whofe upper wings 
are very remarkably folded over the body, one of them fur- 
rounding it in a manner, and the other turning itfelf fpirally 
round that; fo that a very great part of one of the upper 
wino-s is always covered by the other. Reaumur's Hill, inf. 
V. i.P. i. p. 394' 39^- 

PHALERA, the name of a bandage for the nofe, defcribed by 
Galen in his treatifeon bandages. 

PIIALER/E, among the antients, horfe- trappings. See the 
artideTRAPPiNGS. 

PHALLUS marinus, a name given by fome authors to a fpecies 
of canalis or tubulus marinus, found about Amboina. and 
called by the French writers priape and arrofolr. It is an ob- 
long fliel), with a large head, which is pierced full of holes; 
fo that it at once refembles the glans penis, and the nofe of a 
watering-pot ufed by gardeners. 

PHARI, among the antients, a kind of candleftick. Seethe 
article Branch. 

PHARICUM, the name of a famous poifon among the an- 
tients : it was faid to be compofed of many ingredients, but 
we know nothing of it at this time. 

FHARMACI, (pa-fttuxM, among the Greeks, an appellation ufed 
for two perfons who were employed in the luftration or pu- 
rification of cities. Pott. T. i. p. 400. 

Thefe were two men, according to fome ; but others fuppofe 
them to have been a man and woman, to reprcfent the male 
and female fex, for each of which they offered a facrifice. It 
was ufual for the man to carry about his neck figs, called 
wjf.aAs. of a blackifh colour; and the woman fuch as were 
white. Pott. Archxol. Graec. T. 1. p. 400, feq. See 
the article Lustration, Cycl. 

PHARMACIA, fwitctpinf, in antiquity, denotes the art of ef- 
fecting ftrange and wonderful things, by means of medicated 
and inchanted compofitions of herbs, minerals, &f. Thefe 
things themfelves were called pharmaca, fome of which being 
taken inwardly, were faid to caufe blindnefs, madnefs, love, 
(Sfc. Such were the medicaments by which Circe transformed 
Ulyffcs'sfoldiers; others infected by touch, fuch was the gar- 
rnent Medea fent to Creufa ; others fpread their venom afar 
oft", and operated upon perfons at a great diftance. 
There were alfo pharmaca foieria, <ptx.cp.xxx o-urncta, which were 
amulets againft the former; fuch was the herb moly, which 
preferved UlyiTes from Circe's inchantments ; the laurel, the 
fallow-tree, the rhamnus, or drift-thorn, flea-bane, the jafper- 
ffone, and many others mentioned by Albertus Magnus, and 
Orpheus, in his book de lapillis. Po:t. Archseol. Grsec. I. 2. 
c. 18. T. 1 p. 353- See Amulet. 

PHARMACITIS terra, in the materia medica, a name which 
fome authors have given to the common ampeUtes or cannel- 
coal. See Aiupei-itEs. 

PHARMACOCHEMIA, a term ufed to exprefs that part of the 
chemical art which treats of the preparation of medicines. 
It is thus called by way of diftinftiorj from that chemiftry which 
is wholly employed about the tranfmutation of metals by means 
of the philofopher's ftone ; this being called fpagirico-che- 
Tjjia. 

PHARMACY (Cycl.)— Mofl of the natural bodies being fome 
way or other employed as fubjeCts of pharmacy, the materia 
medica is extremely large, and its operations various. Its 
materials in the earlieft ages, indeed, were very few, and the 
ways of managing them very fimple : fubjeCts afterwards mul- 
tiplied, operations increafed, and at prefent we feem abun- 
dantly ltocked with both fimple and compound medicines. 
Difeafos mult have been very early, if the ftrft inhabitants of 
the earth experienced die fame changes of feafons, breathed 
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the fame kind of air, and ufed a like kind of diet and regimen 
of life with ourfelves: but foon after the difeale affliCts, the 
patient feeks a remedy; and this appears to have been the 
foundation of pharmacy in different parts of the world 
Experiments being thus multiplied; and th ■ pjcparatibns of 
fimplcs better made, pharmacy became at length an art. Hip- 
pocrates, however, when he came to compile a kind of fvfrerri 
of phyfic from the obfervations of antiquity, defcribed but 
few., and thofe generally fimple. Shazvh Le&ures, p. x&o. 
Succeeding ph\ ficians then enlarged the materia medica ; Ga- 
len confiderably ("welled the catalogue, and the Arahians'mufh 
more; and when learning began to revive in Europe, the ma- 
teria medica was again enlarged, and great changes wrought 
upon it by chemiftry. 

The ar.t of pharmacy muft be confidered under the manage- 
ment of phyfirians, apothecaries, trading chemifb, and drug- 
gifts. To the phyfician it belongs to direct the medicines, 
and to give the rules of extracting and managing the fimples. 
To the apothecary belongs the reduction of the materia medi- 
ca into certain forms of medicines, according to the direction 
of the phyfician. And the defign of trading chemifts and 
druggifts, is to furnifli medicinal matters to the apothecary, 
who cannot always detect an artificial counterfeit, or a dexte- 
rous fophiftication; and perhaps many remedies, well defignedl 
by the phyfician-, have failed or had mifchievous effects Oii\his 
account. Shazus Lectures, p. 195. 

PHARMUTHI, in the Egyptian chronology, one of the months 
of their year, which anfwered to the month of April anion* 
the Romans Hoffm. Lex. univ. in voc. 

PHARYNG-/EtJMyi/ 5 a name given by authors to an artificial 
fait, of ufe in the quinfey, and cafes of the like kind, wheri 
the pharynx, or fauces are incommoded by a difcharge of fe- 
rous or other humours. 

It is prepared of cream of tartar and nitre, each an ounce, with 
half an ounce of burnt alum; all thefe are to be difib-ved in 
vinegar, and coagulated according to art. This fait mixed 
with honey, and diflblved in plantain water, makes an excel- 
lent gargle. 

PHASEOLUS, kidney-bean, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : the flower is of the 
papilionaceous kind, and its piftil, which arifes from the cup, 
finally becomes a long pod, containing feveral kidney-maped, 
or elfe oval feeds. To this it is to be added, that the leaves 
always ftand three upon a ftalk, and the whole trace and habit 
of the plant is peculiar, and diftinguifhes it from the other pa- 
pilionaceous flowered genera. 

The fpecies of phafeolus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe: 1. The Comnipn garden phafeolus. 2. The common: 
phafeolus, with black fruit. 3. The common phafeolus, with 
yellow fruit. 4. The common phafeolus, with red fruit, c. 
The common phafeolus, with livid fruit. 6. The common 
phafeolus, with pale coloured fruit. 7. The common phafeolusi 
with violet coloured fruit. 8. The common phafeolus, with 
fruit variegated with black and red. 9. The common pbafed- 
/ai, with white fruit, variegated with black lines and fpots. 
10. The common phafeolus, with purple fruit, variegated with 
circles of white, n. The letter garden phafeolus. 12. The 
lefier phafeolus, with pods bending upwards, and with white 
fruit, i 3. The black-fruited lefier phafeolus, with pods bend- 
ing upwards. 14. The white- fruited lefier jhafeslus, with 
pods bending upwards, and with black or purple circles varie- 
gating the fruit i<j. The Urge phafeolus, with broad white 
fruit, ftriated with numerous black veins. j6 The forgepba- 
feolus, with broad, comprefled, perfectly white fruit. 17. 
The large phafeolus , with large flat white ftriated fruit. j8. 
The large phafeolus, with fmall fnow-white tumid fruit, 19. 
The phafeolus, with grcenifh black fruit, refemhling thofe of 
the anagyris. 20. '1 he phafeolus with red fruit, refemhling 
that of the anagyris. 21. Th&finall phafeolus s with white 
fruit, marked with a black fpot. 22. The narrow-leaved ex- 
otic phafeolus. 23. The narrow-leaved exotic fhafeo'.us, with 
variegated black and white fruit. 24. '1 he fmall-leaved fo- 
reign phafeolus, with white, and fometimes with variegated 
fruit. 25. The foreign phafeolus, with the pod and the" fruit 
both black. 26. The foreign phafeolus, with variegated fruit. 
27. The foreign phafeolus, with reddiih fruit, variegated with 
black lines. 28. The foreign phaje&lus, with white fruit, of 
the fhape of a pigeon's egg, and marked with a fingle black' 
fpot. 29. The foreign phafeolus, with black fruit, variegated 
with a white fpot. 30. The -/Ethiopian phafeolus, with black 
pods, ridged with rough veins, and with a black minino- feed. 
31. The /Ethiopian phafeolus, with yellow leaves and a black 
feed. 32. The ./Ethiopian phafeolus^ with deep red pods and 
black feeds. 33. The black-fruited ./Egyptian phafeo'us. 34. 
The red-fruited /Egyptian phafeolus. 35. The American 
phafeolus, or lablab, with rofc-coloured fruit. 36. The Indian 
phafeolus, with cochlcated flowers. 37. The fcarlet-flowered 
phafeolus. 38. The fmalleft flowered phafeolus, with a green 
fruit of an oval fhape. 39. The garden phafeolus, with white 
fmall oval feeds. 40. The American phafeolus, which propa- 
gates itfelf by its tendrils. 41. The African phafeolus, with 
fmall white fruit. 42. The fmalleft phafedui, with very long 

. pods. 43. The Brafilian phafeolus, with a black fruit, of the 
fize of a pea. 44. The fmall perennial African phajhlus, with 

bright 
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bright "red flowers. ' 45. The American pbafeolm, withafiriu- 
ated and fpear-pointed leaf. 46. The knotty -rooted American 
pbafeolm, with purple flowers, and very narrow pods. 47. The 
knotty-rooted American pbafeolm, with yellow flowers and 
knotty pods. 48. The hairy phafeolw of America, with 
knotted pods. 49. The largeft American pbafeolm, with a 
great pod) and a hard fcarlet fruit. 50. The large American 
pbafeolm, with a great flower and with (lender crooked pods. 
51. The hairy American pbafedm, with jointed pods. 52. 
The American pbafeolm, with a tuberous efculent root, and 
With hairy, and, as it were, jointed pods. 5 3. The Ameri- 
can pbafeolm, with a cochleated flower, and falcated pods. 
54. The American fea phafeolus, with a hard fruit and varie- 
gated feed. 55. The American pbafeolm, with fmall pods 
and variegated feeds. 56. The American pbafeolm, with a 
pyramidal fpike of flowers, and red feeds, marked with a 
black fpot. 57. The American pbafeolm, with a remarkabli 
large vexillum to the flower, and with ftrait cylindric-fhaped 
pods. 58. The round-leaved fea pbafeolm, with a purpli 
flower, a fhort-creftcd pod, and brown ftriated feeds. And 
59. The pernicious wood phafeolits of America, with open pale 
purple flowers, and Mender biack pods, and fmall fpotted feeds. 
Tottm. Inft. p. 412. feq. 

There are at prefent three forts of kidney-beam propagated for 
the table in England. Thefe are, 1. The common white or 
Dutch kidney-bean. 2. The fmaller kidney-bean, commonly 
called the Batterfea kidney-bean. And, 3. The upright fort, 
called the tree kidney-bean. 

The firft fort was fometime ago greatly propagated in England. 
and is ftill in Holland : it grows very tall, and requires long 
flakes and poles to climb on, and its beans are confiderably 
broad ; this makes them lefs faleable in the markets, people 
fuppofing them to be old becaufe they are broad ; and they 
are hence grown into difufe, tho' a much more valuable kind 
for eating than any other. 

The fecond, fort or Batterfea bean, is what is more univerfally 
cultivated ; it never grows very tall nor rambles far, and the 
air can eafily pafs between the rows, becaufe of its moderate 
growth; and this makes it bear plentifully and ripen well 
for the table. It is the belt-tailed bean, except the laft. 
The third, or tree kidney-beam, is alfo a plentiful bearer, and 
never rambles, but grows up in form of a fhrub ; but its 
beans are broader than the Batterfea kind, and are not fo 
well-tafted. 

They are all propagated from feeds which are to be put into 
the ground in the latter end of March or beginning of April 
for an early crop, but thefe fhould have a warm fituation 
and a dry foil; they mull alfo be planted in a dry feafon. 
The manner of planting them is, to draw lines with a 
bough over the bed, at two foot and a half diftance, into 
which the feeds are to be dropped at about two inches afun- 
der, and the earth is to be drawn over them with the head 
of a rake, to cover them about an inch deep. In a week 
after fowing, the plants will appear, and the earth fhould be 
drawn up about their ftalks as they rife up ; for a few days 
after this they will require no farther care, except to be kept 
clear from weeds, and when the beans appear, to have them 
gathered twice a week ; for if the beans are fuffered to hang 
on too long, they not only become of no value, but they 
weaken the plant. 

The firft crop of kidney-beans will continue a month in o-ood 
order; and to fupply the table afterwards, there fhould be 
frefh fowings in March. April, May, and June, the laft of 
which wil continue till the frofts come to deftroy them. 
Some raife their early crops < n hot-beds ; and this is to be 
done exactly in the fame manner as the raifing the early cu- 
cumbers. Millers Gard.Dicb. See the article Cucumber. 
PHASSACHATES, in the natural hiftory of the antients, the 
name of a fpecies of agate, which, iji its different appear- 
ances, they fometimes called alfo leucacbates and perileucos. 
The fame agate, from the various proportion or manner of 
admixture of its particles in different fpecimens, often makes 
a very different figure ; but no fpecies is fo liable to remark- 
able diverfities of this kind as this. It is but of a fmall va- 
riety of colours, yet is often very beautiful ; its ground or 
balls is always a pale bluifh grey, approaching to what we 
tall a lead colour, or dove colour. Sometimes it is equallv 
and evenly of this colour, thro' the whole mafs, but often 
alfo it is variegated within with veins of a deep black and of 
a pure and clear white : thefe fometimes approach the furface 
of the ftone, but more ufually they are onlv near the center • 
und they are almoft always difpofed in concentrical, but ir- 
regular circles, round one, two, or more points. The pieces 
of this ftone, cut where there are many of thefe veins, 
much refcmble parts of onyxes. 

it is found in the Eaft Indies, and in Bohemia, and fome 
other part of Europe. When the whole matter of the veins 
and bafis of this ftone are all blended together into one equal 
mafs, as is frequently the cafe both with this and many other 
of the naturally veined ftones, the whole becomes of a deeper 
greyim blue, or a dove colour, and is then the pbajac bates ; 
when the veins are kept diftinft and clear, it is the leueadates 
and perileucos, agreeing with all the defoiptions of the antients. 
Ihll's Hift. of loft. p. 480. 



PHAUSINGES, a name given by the antients to red circles orl 
the legs, occafioned by fire : it is by fome alfo extended to 
fevera! other fpots and blemifhcs on the fkin. 

PHEANTIDES, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome to 
the ftone called encymonites ; it was of the nature of our 
fparry incruftations on the roofs of fubterrancous caverns. 
It was fuppofed to have great virtues in promoting delivery' 
and was given to women when they fell in labour." 

PHEASANT, in ornithology, a bird fo nearly allied to our 
common poultry, that it would naturally appear a very eafy 
thing to breed them up. from young; but the proper food of 
them is not fufficiently enquired into. Tho' they eat corn 
when full grown and in health, yet they have recourfe in 
their young ftate, and when fick, to another fort of food, prey- 
ing on feveral infecls, and that in a very voracious manner. 
The young pbeafants and partridges prey upon ants ; and they 
will never fucceed with us if they have not a proper quan- 
tity of ants to have recourfe to, as foon as they leave tlicir 
rooft in a morning. When mufty corn, or want of due 
care in cleaning their houfes has made them fick, a repaft 
of ants will often recover them. When that fails, they may 
be offered millepides or car-wigs, or both together, which 
will always do much better than either fingly. To this me- 
dicine muft be added a proper care that their common food 
of corn be very fweet, their habitation kept nicely clean 
and their water fhifted twice a-day. They muft not be let 
out of the houfe in a morning till the dew is oft' the ground • 
and after fun-fet they muft be immediately taken in again - 
in the heat of the day they muft be allowed to lia/k in the 
fun in a dry fandy place. With thefe regulations the birds 
of this kind will fucceed much better than they ufually do 
The pheafant \s a bird of a fullen difpofition, and when the 
coupling time is over, there are feldom found more than one 
in a place. Phil. Tranf. N° 23. 

The way of taking pbeafants is, firft to be acquainted with 
their haunts and breeding places ; which are ufually voung 
thick, and well-grown coppices, free from the diftur'bancS 
of cattle, and having no path-way thro' them, for the phea- 
fant is an extremely timorous bird. When the haunts are 
difcovered, the next thing to be attempted is, to find where 
the eye or brood is. In order to this, it is to be confidered, 
that the pheafant comes out of the wood three times a-day 
to feed in green corn, frefh paftures, or the like places The 
times of coming out are in the morning foon after fun-rife 
at noon, and at fun-fet. The fides of the wood where they 
are fuppofed to come out, are to be carefully watched on 
this occafion, and the young ones will be feen following the 
female juft as a flock of chickens follow the hen. The wood 
may be alfo well watched in the evenings, and the noife of the 
cock and hen calling the young ones together will foon be 
heard ; and the fportfman is on this occafion to get as near as he 
canto the place, and being very ftill and filenthe may obferve 
their numbers and difpofition, and learn how to fpread his nets 
fo as to take the whole brood with great eafe ; but if his leaft 
motion when near them difcover him, they will all take to their 
legs and run to a great diftance ; they feldom rife on thewino 
except very clofe frighted indeed. Praflice will make forne' 
people fo expert at the imitating the voice of the old pheafant 
that he will be able to call the young ones together to any 
place that he pleafes, when the haunts are once found out. 
and by this means they are eafily led into the nets. 
The beft time for ufing the call is, in the morning or even- 
ing; and the note imitated fhould be that by which the old 
ones call them out to feed ; but by learning to imitate the 
other notes they will be brought together at any time of the 
day. The fportfman who can make this call, muft fhelter 
himfelf in fome clofe place, and begin by very foftly making 
the note ; then if none are near enough to be within hear- 
ing, he is to raife it to more and more loudnefs, and at 
length he will be anfwered as loud, if any are within hearing 
tho' at a confiderable diftance; whereas if he fhould fet up 
the call too loud at firft, and any of the birds fhould happen 
to be very near, they would be frighted away. 
As foon as a pheafant anfwers, the fportfman is to creep nearer 
and nearer, ftill calling, tho' not fo loud ; he will ftill be an- 
fwered, till at length he will be led by the bird's voice with- 
in fight of her. As foon as this is the cafe, he is to fpread 
his net, and then begin to call again, keeping in fome clofe 
and weli-fheltered place behind the net : in this place he is 
to call till the bird approaches; and when he has drawn her 
under the net, he is to appear fuddenly, and the bird r\fm<r up 
will be caught in the net. 

Another method of talcing pheafanfs much quicker than by 
this means is, the having a live cock pheafant to ufe as a 
ftale : this bird is to be fixed under the net, and by his crow- 
ing he will foon entice others in. The fportfman muft lie 
concealed, and as foon as another pheafant comes in, he is 
to draw the net over him. Many people have a method of 
taking pbeafants in fpringes or horfe-hair fnares : the fucceed- 
ing in this depends on the carefully fearching out their haunts 
and the places by which they go out of the woods into the 
fields. When thefe are. found, a peg is to be fixed in the 
ground at each, and at each peg two fpringes are to be laid 
open ; the one to take in the legs, the other the head. As 
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foon as the fpringes are fet, the fportfman is to go into the 
Woods, and getting behind the birds, he is to fniht them 
with Come little noife, fuch as (hall not be enough to raife 
them to the wing, but only to fet them a running. They 
will naturally make their way out of the wood thro 5 their 
accuftomed paffes, and be then caught in the fpringes. 
There is another method yet of taking thefe birds in the 
winter, provided that there is no fnow. This is to be done 
with a net made like a catling net, but with the mefhes 
much wider ; they may he five inches wide. Some peas or 
wheat are to be taken out, and the path of the pheafant s be- 
ing difcovered, which may eafily be done by their clung, a 
pint or thereabout of corn is to be thrown down in the path 
in a place marked, fo that the fportfman can come to it again. 
This is to be done for feveral days, till at length the pheafanU 
are expecting it every day regularly ; and all the birds of 
this kind tbat frequent the place, are brought together to 
feed there, and then the net is to be fixed over the place ; 
its top being tied up to foir.e bough of a tree, and its bottom 
fixed down all round, except in one place, where the walk 
of the pheafanU lies. In this place it is to be raifed in form 
of an arch, and the entrance is to be lined with feveral rods 
of hazel i the thick ends of which are to be tied to the net, 
and the thin ones let into the fpace covered by it; and thus 
the fhpafants will eafily get in by parting the fmall ends of 
the flicks, as fifh into a wheel, but they will not eafily get 
out again. The nets are to b< dyed of a ruffet colour, by 
laying them in a tan-pit; and they mult, when planted for 
f this purpofe, be covered with boughs, fo that the bird-, do 
not difcover them, and then they will eafily run into them, 
and be all taken at once. 

PHECOS, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for the fi- 
gittari, ox water-arrow-head. Ger. Emac Ind. %.• 

PhELLANDRlUM, water-hemlock, in botany, the name of 
a genus of plants, the characters o which are thefe : The 
flowers ftand in umbells, and are of the rofaceous kind, each 
being compofed of feveral heart fafhioned leaves, difpofed 
in a circular form. The cup finally becomes a fruit com- 
pofed of two fmall feeds, lightly ftriated and gibbofe on one 
fide, and flat and plain on the other. 

The fpecies of phellandriwn, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe: i. The common f-hcllandrium, or water-hemlock. 
2. 'The alpine phellandrium, with purple umbells, called by 
fome meum alpinum and mutellma. Tcum. Lift. p. 316. 

PHELLOS, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for the 
cork-tree. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

Phellos, <p-AXo<i, in antiquity, a feftival in honour of Bacchus, 
being a preparative to the Dionyfia. See Dionysia, Cyrf. 
Potter y T. 1, p. 4(6. 

PHENGITES, in the natural hiftory of the antients, the name 
of a very beautiful fpecies of alabafter. It is a very rude 
and irregular mafs, very fhattery and friable, yet of a brig.it- 
nefs fuperior to that of moft of the other marbles, and ex- I 
celling them all in tranfparence : it is in colour of an agree- i 
able pale, yellowifh, white, or honey colour; the yellowifli : 
is more intenfe in fome places than in others, and fomeumes 
makes an obfeure refemblance of veins. It is very weak and 
brittle in the mafs, and when reduced to fmall pieces, is 
eafily crumbled between the fingers into loofe, but consider- 
ably large angular pieces, fume perfect, others complex, ir- 
regular, or mutulated, and all approaching to a fiat fhape. 
The antients were verv fond of this fpecies in their public 
buildings ; and the temple of fortune, built wholly of it, has 
long been famous. Its great beauty is its tranfparence; from 
which alone this temple was perfectly light when the doors 
were fbut, tbo* it was built without a window, and bad no 
other light but what was Eranfmitted thro' the ftone its walls 
were built with. It was antiently found in Cappadocia, and 
is Hill plentiful there : we have it alfo in Germany and 
France, and in our own kingdom in Derby fhire, and fome 
other counties. It takes an excellent polifh, and is very . 
fit for ornamental works where there is no great ftrength re- 
quired. Hill's Hift. of FoiT. p. 490. 

PHEOS, in botany, a name given by Thcophraflus, Diofco- 
rides, and others, to a plant ufed by the fullers in dreffing 
their cloths, and of which there were two kinds, a fmaller , 
called finiply fheos, and a larger called bippopbeos. 
The name of this plant is fometimes written pble:s ; and it 
is by that confounded with a kind of marfh cudweed, or 1 
gnafbalium, called alfo by that name; but it may be always , 
found which of the two plants an author means, by obferv- I 
ing the fenfe in which the word is ufed, and the ufe to which 
the plant was put The pb'eos, ptapcrly fo called, that is, 
the cudweed, was ufed to fluff beds and other fuch things, 
and to pack up with earthen veffcls to prevent their break- 
ing; but the fheos, improperly called phleos, only about cloths; 
this was, however, alio called fteebe and cnaphon. 
Theophrallus defcrtbes the phe s and the bipfoj.heos; and calls 
them the fame | lam, only differing in fize and fome other 
fmall particulars. And fie fays, in many places, that this 
plant was alfo called by many ftecbe ; he mentions them of- 
ten together, and feveral times compares fome one plant to 
them both ; fo that there feems to have been only the dif- 
Suitl. Vol.. H. 



ference of fize between them. Galen alfo, as well as this 
author, calls the bippopbeos ftabe. 

Dioicorides, however, has fomewhat perplexed the matter^ 
by defcribing the pbeos and the bifpopkes, fo he writes the 
bippopbeos, in different places of his works, and not feeming 
to allow any fimilitude or alliance between them. The vir- 
tues be afcribes to them are alfo plainly different; he tells 
us, that the Jiabe or pbeos binds, is good in dyfenteries; 
and, on the contrary, that the bippopbeos is a purgative, and 
carries off the bile. The ft she is numbered by him amono- 
the fmooth plants, and the bippopbeos among the prickly ones. 
Upon the whole, the names jiabe and pbeos with this au- 
thor, feem applied only to the plant properly called pbleosi 
that is, gnapbalium ; and he treats of this flssbe either as a 
thing universally known, or elfe as unknown even to him- 
felf ; for he no where gives any defcriptton of it. Tbeiphraft. 
1. 6. c. <;. 

PHEREPHATTIA, ptfQtttk*, in antiquity, a feftival at Cy- 
zicum, wherein a black heifer was facrificed to Pherephatta 
or Proferpine. Potter, Archaeol. Gnec. T. 1. p. 436. 

PHILADELPHIA-;/?^/^, a name given by fome authors to 
what are called by others Cbri/iians bones, found in the walls 
of that city. It is a common error, that thefe walls are 
built of bones, and the tradition of the country is, that 
when flie Turks took the place they fortified it for them/elves 
and built their walls of the bones of the Cbriftians whom 
they killed there. Dr. Smyth in one of his epiftles mentions 
this wall as an inftance of the TurkHh barbarity ; but this is 
an idle opinion, what pafles for bone being only a loofe and 
porous ftone of the fparry kind, found in an old aqueduct 
which is ftill in the wall. Sir Paul Rycaut brought home 
pieces of thefe Hones, which he alfo fuppofed to have been 
bones, but on examination they proved to be no other than 
various bodies, chiefly vegetable, incruited over and pre- 
ferved in a fpar of the nature of that which forms incrusta- 
tions in Knarefborough fpring, and other places with us. 
Thefe bodies are often cemented together in great numbers 
by this matter, and their true fhape loft in the cono-eries, till 
a diligent and judicious eye traces them regularly. Woodwi 
Catal. of Foff. V. 2. p. 14. 

PHILANTHROPOS, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors 
for the common aparine, cleavers, or goofe-grajs. Ger. Emac. 
Ind. 2. 

PHILANDER, in zoology. See the article Didelphis. 

PHILETERIUM, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors 
for the beben album, the common white flowered bladder 
campion, called white ben. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

PHILLEREA, a garden ftirub, which, in the Linnsean fyftem 
of botany, makes a genus, the characters of which are : That 
the cup of the flower is very final!, indented into four feem- 
ing divilions, and does not fall off with the flower. The 
flower is compofed of one petal, beginning with a very fhort 
tube, and dividing into four fegments placed evenly, and 
each pointed ; the ftamina are fhort, two in number, and 
placed oppofite one to the other ; the antherse fingle and 
erect ; the plftil is compofed of a roundifh germen, a 
fingle ftyle of the length of the ftamina, and terminated by 
a fomewhat larger ftigma; the fruit is a Angle berry, con- 
taining one large orbicular feed. Linntti Gen. Plant, p. 2. 

PHILOMEDIUM, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors 
for the great celandine. Ger. Emac. Ind. z. 

PHILONIUM (Cyd.)— Philonium Londinenfe, the name by 
which the medicine commonly called philonium romanum, is 
called in the late London difpenfatory. The compofition is 
alfo much altered, as well as the name, and is now ordered 
to be made thus : Take white pepper, ginger, caraway-feeds, 
of each two ounces, opium fix drams, fyrup of diacodium 
boiled to the confidence of honey, three times the weight of 
all the reft. The opium is to be difTolved in a little wine, 
and then mixed with the fyrup; after which the powders are 
to be ftirrcd in, and the whole made into an electuary, 
Pem&erton's Lond. Difp. p. 342. 

PHILOSOPHIC chemiftry, an art of dividing or refolving all 
the bodies in our power by means of all the inftruments that 
can be procured, and that as well into integrant as into con- 
ftituent parts, and joining thefe parts together again, fo as 
to difcover the principles relations and changes of bodies, 
make various mixtures and compofitions, find out the phy- 
fical caufes of phyfical effects, and hence improve the ftate 
of natural knowledge and the arts depending on it. Shaw's 
Lectures, p. I. See the article Chemistry. 

Philosophic ftrit of wine. See the article Wine. 

PHILOSOPHY (Cy:l.)—Byjbi/cfo;by^e mean the knowledge 
of the reafons of things, in oppofition to hiftory, which is 
the bare knowledge of facts ; or to mathematics, which is 
the knowledge of the quantity of things or their meafures. 
Thefe three kinds of knowledge ought to be joined as much 
as poffible. Hiftory furnifhes matter, principles and practical 
examinations, and mathematics compleatthe evidence. Pbi- 
lofophy being the knowledge of the reafons of things, all arts 
muft have their peculiar; phihfipby which conftitutes their theo- 
ry : not only law and phyfic, but the loweft and moft abject 
arts are not deftitute of their reafons, which might ufefully 
2 H h employ 
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employ the time of the Studious. It is true, thofe who call 
themfelves philofopbers and learned men have as yet done little 
towards forwarding the intelligence of arts : but we fpeak 
not of what is done, but of what ought to be done. 
One great obftacle to the progrefs of arts and fciences has 
been the neglect of practice in fpeculative men, and the igno- 
rance or contempt of theory in mere practical men. What 
chimeras and absurdities the neglect of experience and practice 
has produced, need not be mentioned; the mifchiefs arifing 
from a neglect of theory, are not fo obvious : yet certainly it 
retards the progrefs of arts. All invention or improvement 
muft be either cafual or rational, including analogy or infe- 
rence from fimilar cafes, under the term rational. Nowakho' 
the foundations of arts have often been owing to fome cafual 
difcovery, as gunpowder or the loadstone; yet is this not to 
be trufted to alone. Improvement? do not always flow from 
this fource, but rather from the reflexions of artifts; and it 
thefe reflexions were rendered more diftinct, more communi- 
cable and eafier to be retained, by the proper ufe of Signs and 
other philosophical helps, great advantages might be expected : 
it being certain, that phlhjbpbical knowledge is more extenfive, 
and more fure in the application ; and befides, gives a pleafure 
to the mind not to be expected from that which is merely hilto- 
rical. 

It is to be obferved, that the bare intelligence and memory 
of pbiUfipbUat proportions, without any ability to demon- 
strate them, is not pbilofophy y but history only. However, 
where fuch proportions are determinate and true, they may be 
ufefully applied in practice, even by thofe who are ignorant of 
their demonstrations. Of this we fee daily inliances in the 
rules of arithmetic, practical geometry, and navigation ; the 
reafons of which are often not understood by thofe who prac- 
tife them with fuccefs. And this fuccefs in the application 
produces a conviction of mind, which is a kind of medium be- 
tween plnkjbphical, or fcicntifica), and historical knowledge. 
The ingenious author of the Analyft has gone fo far as to fug- 
geft, that mathematicians have no other conviction of the 
truth of the doctrine of fluxions. 
Pbilofophy may be divided into three parts, intellectual, moral, 
and phyfical. The intellectual part comprizes logic and meta- 
phyfics. The moral part contains the laws of nature and na- 
tions, ethics and politics. And laftly, the phyfical part com- 
prehends the doctrine of bodies, animate or inanimate. Thefe, 
with their various fubdivifions, will take in the whole of phi- 
lofpby. 

Wolfius makes the three parts of pbilofophy to be the doctrine 
of God, the human foul, and of bodies a . However, when 
he fubdivides, and comes to treat the feveral branches feparate- 
ly, his divifions readily come under the three heads intellectual 
moral, and phyfical, before mentioned. The doctrine of God 
and the human foul may be ranged under the fame head meta- 
phyfics, the notion of the divine nature being formed from 
that of the human foul, excluding limitations and imperfec- 
tions b . [*Wolf.. Difc. Prelim. Logic, fed. 56. b Wolf. 
Theol. nat Part. 1. feet. 1059.] 

We have faid that pbilofophy is the knowledge of the reafons of 
things. It may be afked what is the reafons of things, or 
what is the explication of phenomena or facts. An n- 
genious author tells us, that the explication confifts only 
in fhewingthe conformity any particular phenomenon hath to 
the general laws of nature, or, which is the fame thing, is 
difcovering the uniformity there is in the production of na- 
tural effects, this he thinks evident to whoever fhall attend 
to the feveral inflances, wherein philofopbers pretend to ac- 
count for appearances. By a diligent obfervation of the phe- 
nomena within our view, we may difcover the general laws 
of nature, and from thence deduce, , tho' not demonstrate 
other phenomena, all deductions of this kind depending on 
a fuppofition that the author of nature always operates uni- 
formly, and in a conltant obfervation of thofe rules we take 
for principles ; which we cannot evidently know. Berkeley-, 
Princip. of Hum. Knowl. Sect. 62 & 107. 
If we take a view of the feveral phenomena, and compare 
them together, we may obferve fome likenefs and confor- 
mity between them. For example, in the falling of a Stone 
to the ground, in the rifing of the fea towards the moon, in 
cohefion and crystallization, there is fometiiing alike, name- 
ly an union or mutual approach of bodies : fo that any one 
of thefe, or the like phenomena, may not feem ftrange or 
furprifing to a man who has nicely obferved and compared 
the effects of nature : for that only is thought fo which 
uncommon, or a thing by itfelf, and out of the ordinary 
courfe of our obfervation. That bodies fhould tend towards 
the center of the earth,, is not thought ftrange, becaufe it is 
what we perceive every moment of our lives ; but that thev 
mould -have a like gravitation towards the center of thi 
moon, may feem odd and unaccountable to moft men, be 
caufe it is difcerned only in the tides; but a philofophcr, 
whofe thoughts take in a larger compafs of nature, having 
obferved a certain fimiiitude of appearances, as well in the 
heavens as the earth, that argue innumerable bodies to have 
mutual tendency towards each other, which he denotes by the 
general name attraction, whatever can be reduced to that he 
thinks juitly accounted for. Thus he explains the tides by 



the attraction of the terraqueous globe towards the moot! 
which to him doth not appear odd or anomalous, but only a 
particular example of a general rule or law of nature. 
Jf, therefore, we confider the difference there is betwixt natu- 
ral philofopbers and other men, with regard to their know- 
ledge of the phenomena, we fhall find it confifts not in an ex- 
acter knowledge of the efficient caufe that produces them, for 
that can be no other than the will of a fpirit; but only in a 
greater Iargenefs of comprehenfion, whereby analogies, har- 
monies, and agreements are difcovered in the works of nature, 
and the particular effects explained : that is, reduced to gene- 
ral rules, which rules, grounded on the analogy and uniform- 
nefs obferved in the production of natural effects, are molt 
agreeable and fought after by the mind ; for that, they extend 
our profpect beyond what is prefent and near to us, and en- 
able us to make very probable conjectures, touching things 
that may have happened at very great diftances of time and 
place, as welt as to predict things to come ; which fort of en- 
deavour towards omnifcience, is much affected by the mind. 
Berkeley^ Princ. of Hum Knowledge, Sect. JO4, 105. 

PHILYRA, in natural hiftory, a name given to the fubftancc 
of which fome of the molt anticnt books are written. It is 
the inner bark of the tiiia, or common lime-tree. The empe- 
ror's library at Vienna has a book written by Tully, never yet 
publifhed, which is written on this fubftance. Muntins de 
Plantis. 

PHLEBOTOMY, (C)d.) in furgery, the opening of a vein by a 
proper fnarp-edged and pointed instrument of ftee), forlettino- 
out a proper quantity of blood, either for the preservation or 
recovery of a perfon's health. 

This appears not only to be one of the moft ufeful, but one of 
the moft antient operations in furgery, fince we find by. Hip- 
pocrates, Celfus, &c. that it was pradtifed near three thou- 
fand years ago. The operation is frequently performed in dif- 
ferent parts of the body, as the hand, the foot, the forehead, 
temples, neck, tongue, penis, and other parts ; yet it is moft: 
generally performed in that vein of the arm which lies near 
the joint of the cubit, hieijhrs Surg p. 273. 
In bleeding itfometimes happens, that an artery is opened ei- 
ther inftead of, or together with, the vein : an accident of 
this kind is attended with the utmoft danger. An artery is 
known to be wounded when the blood fpins out very forcibly 
from the orifice, and that by Starts or leaps, not in an even 
Stream, and extends itfelf in a greater arch from the orifice 
to the bafin. The colour of the blood from an artery is alfo 
much more florid than from a vein ; to which add, that on 
preSfing the finger on the vc^cl below the orifice, the blood 
Starts out more violently than before; and Stops, or at leaft 
abates, on prefling above the orifice ; quite the contrary of 
what happens on the opening a vein. 

In an accident of this kind, the furgeon Should have prefence 
of mind not to betray the cafe by his fears to the patient, or 
attendants : he Should obferve whether the blood flows freely 
from the orifice, or whether it infinuates itfelf in any confi- 
derable quantity between the integuments. If the firlr is the 
cafe, he muft take a large quantity of blood away, even till the 
patient faints, perfuading the attendants, that the heat of the 
blood requires it; and while the patient is in his faintino- fits, 
as the flux then ceafes, he may commodioufly drefs and bind 
up the wound ; and by this precaution hinder'a frefh hemor- 
rhage or an aneurifm. The furgeon muft place fome fmall 
piece of money between the folds of the firft comprefs; and on * 
this place two, thre , or more comprerTes, each larger than the 
other : and then bending the cubitus, apply two "bandages in 
this manner, as after bleeding in the vein, only a little tighter; 
and lay a thick, long, and narrow comprefs over the artery, 
from the cubitus to the axilla : and the patient muft be warned 
to wear his arm in a Sling, pinned to his cloaths, for a fort- 
night, and refrain from ail ufe of it. Heifter's Surg. p. 287. 
Jf the blood from the wounded artery is found to infmuate it- 
felf between the integuments, the orifice muft be immediately 
compreiled, and tied up as before directed ; and the arm o r ten 
infpected, to fee whether a bleeding within the integuments 
does not yet continue. The patient mult be frequently bled 
in the other arm, and if a large quantity of blood Should be 
lodged from the wounded artery under the integuments, it will 
be neceflary to open the integuments to difcharge it. 
It is too common an accident to find a nerve or tendon punctured 
in bleeding, and this is generally known to be the cafe by the 
patient's making a fevere outcry at the time ; and efpecially if 
he complains afterwards of acute pains, and the limb begins 
to fwell and be inflamed, convulfcd, fliff, and extended al in 
the cramp: which fyrnMoms, if not timely relieved, threaten 
convulfions of the whojf body, a gangrene of the part, and 
even death in a Short time. 

The beft method to betaken in thefe accidents, is to- firft bathe 
the part with a mixture of oil of turpentine and fpirit of wine, 
and then inveft the whole arm with the diachalciteqs plaifter, 
melted down in oil of vinegar and rofes, retaining it on by 
the expulfive bandage; which beginning upon the hand, af- 
cends gradually by fpiral turns to the top cf the moulder; by 
which means the impulfe of the blood on the part is not only 
much abated, but alfo the pain and inflammation much dimi-. 
nifhed : and lafily, the following cataplafm Should be applied 
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fo the arm, to compleat the cure : take of flour of barley and 
of bitter vetch, of each two ounces; chamomile flowers and 
melilot flowers, of each two handfuls ; frefh butter, an ounce 
and half: boil thefe into a cataplafm with foap fuds, and 
apply them to the arm till the pain and other bad fymptoms 
are removed. Heijiers Surg. p. 286. 

Phlebotomy in the eyes. I here are feveral ways of perform- 
ing this operation, but the heft feems to be this. The patient 
being feated on a chair, and his bead held in a proper pofhire, 
a franfverfe incifion is to be made, with a fine lancet, upon 
the turgid finall veins in the corners of the eye, To as to open 
them or cut them quite afunder. T'he eye-lids rriuft be held 
apart with one hand, whilft the veins are opened with the 
other; and fome ulea pair of fine fcilTars for this purpofe, in- 
ftead of a lancet, and others elevate the veins with a crooked 
needle before they divide them : but in this operation the bet- 
ter wdy would be to make the needles with edges, that when 
the veins were thus elevated, they might divide them without 
the help of any other inftrument. When the incifion is made, 
the difchar ,e of blood mttft be p.-omoted by means of fomen- 
tation, with a fpunge dipped in warm water; and if the dif- 
charge is not fufficient, the incifion may be repeated two or 
three times : but few patients can be brought to fuffer this, 
and there is no pra&ifmg it at all upon infants, becaufe they 
will not keep the eye fteady. Hei/ier's Surg. p. 577. 

PHLEGMASIA, a word ufed by fome of the medical writers 
for an inflammation. Hippocrates alfo fometimes ufes it to 
exprefs the violent heat in fevers. 

PHLEGMON CCycl.)—l( the proximate caufe of thefe tumors 
be enquired into, we {hall find it generally rifes from too thick 
or vifcid a ftate of the blood, fbgnating in the anaftomofes of 
the fmalleft veins and arteries; fo that the blood being pro- 
pelled in larger quantities than can pais thro' thole veflels, it 
muft of confequence excite the fymptoms that are the atten- 
dants of this tumor, and occafion great diforder at every part 
where fuch ftagnation is made. 

No part of the body, whether external or internal, is perfectly 
exempt from this fort of tumor, not even the bones them- 
felves ; but it is more common in the fat and glands than elfe- 
where. 

The caufes of this ftagnation of the blood are either external 
or internal. 

Among the external, are all wounds, fractures, luxations, con- 
tufions, puu£tures, by thorns and fplinters, with a too great 
compremon of the vefTels, whether by too Ariel: a bandage, or 
by other means ; each of which obifrucling the paflage of 
the blood thro' its minute veflels, either by dividing, bruifing, 
compreffing or diftorting them, may give rife to this tumor. 
And to this may be added, burns of all kinds, with too vio- 
lent cold, the too great motion of the body, the external ap- 
plication of fharp and fllmulating fubflances to the fkiu, and 
others, which flop the pores of the fkin, and impede the cir- 
culation of the blood. 

Among the internal caufes, are to he reckoned the too 'oreat 
acrimony of the blood, as in fcorbutic habits, the blood's 
abounding in too great quantities, or being of too thick a 
cunhftence, or, laftly, its circulating in the body with too vio- 
lent a motion ; fur by this lad means, the grofTer particles of 
the blood are protruded, and wedged in, as it were, in the 
fmaller veflels, thro' which they cannot find a pafl"a«e; and 
this is efpecially the cafe, when a fudden cold is o-iven to the 
body from a ftate of extreme heat. In fhort, every thing will 
produce an obftruelion that makes either the particles of the 
blood too large, or the mouths of the veflels too final] and 
narrow to receive them. 

The refolution or difperfion of a tumor of this kind is only 
practicable when the tumor is of a milder kind ; when it is in 
a found habit of body, and when the blood is not yet too vi- 
fcid, or too violent in its motion : but fuppuration follows 
when the inflammation is more violent, the circulation more 
rapid ; but yet the mafs of blood fomewhat temperate and free 
from acrimony. That is, when the blood becoming more 
infpifTated, and it; larger particles flicking in the more minute 
veflels, can find no paffage; but the finall vefTels are burft by 
the prefTure and impulfe of the obftrucled blood, fo that their 
contents are extravafated in the fat, flefh, and adjacent parts. 
Upon this extra vafati on, the more fubtle and fluid parts of the 
blood putrefy, by means of the great heat, and become fcetid 
and acrimonious, and corrode the adjacent parts : the fluids 
thus changed or corrupted, are, by the furgeons, called matter, 
or pus ; and this is of feveral kinds, according to its confifhmce 
and colours : it is either white, yellow, greenifh, reddifh, or 
party-coloured. v 

When the fore mentioned fymptoms are much more violent, 
and the blood at the fame time more acrimonious than it 
ought to he, this inflammation generally terminates in a gan- 
grene : for in that cafe, the fmalleft arteries and veins are 
corrupted, burft, and broke; and hence the adjacent parts are 
dillolved and corrupted by thefe extravafated acrimonious hu- 
mors, and particuhirh the fkin is very fubjeel to be filled with 
puftules, when its cuticle has been feparated, as in burns. 
The fanies contained in thefe puftules and elfewhere, is ufually 
termed ichor, and is generally of a pale reddifh caft, and 
fometimes brown cr livid, which is much worfc ; for unlefs 
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the patient In this cafe Is timely affifted, the fvmptoms of in 1 - 
flammation ail go oft; tie tumor, refifiance, heat, redneft; 
pam and puliation, gradually difappear, and the limb becomes 
flaccid and cold ; ,t afterwards turns pale, and becomes dead 
and inlenlible, and the inflammation creeps to fome other 
part. 

If this cafe be treated with medicines too hot, too aftrino-entj 
cooling, fat, acrimonious, or narcotic ; or if the parts be 
bound too tight, the flefh quite dies, its palenefs turns to a li- 
vid lead colour ; and the inclofed fanies Sliding ho vent, be- 
comes more acrimonious, and fo greatly corrodes the adjacent 
parts, as to deftroy all fenfe and motion, and brings on an en- 
tire fpharelation of the whole limb. But if the inflamed part 
be full of glands, and the blood very thick, glutinous, and 
tough, the final! veflels are then ftrongly fluffed up with it, 
and impacted together; and the parts lofing their fenfatiorij 
become changed into a hard tumor, called a fcirrhus. The 
cure of fbkgimmi is by difperfion or fuppuration : the methods 
for bringing on ihefe, fee under the heads Dispersion and 
Suppuration'. Heiflir's Surg. p. 178. 

PHLEOS, in botany. See the article Pheos. 

PHLEUM, in the Linnaean fyftem of botany, a grafs called ft- 
pbiilea, or cat's-t.iil grafs by Scheuhzer, which makes, with 
this author, a diflinct genus of plants, the charaflers of which 
are : that the cup is a glume, containing one Sower; it is bi- 
valve, oblong, ridged, and compreffed, and opens into a 
double-pointed fummit; the valves are erea, hollowed, com- 
preffed, equal in fize, and bearded ; the flower is 1 ompofed of 
two valves, (hotter than that of thofe of the cup, the outer 
one, which is the larger, furrounding the inner or fmaller one ; 
the ftamina are three capillary filaments, longer than the cup ; 
the anthene are oblong, and divided into two at the ends ; 
the germen of the piftil is roundifh ; the ftyles are two iri 
number, finall, and bent; and the ftigmata are plumofe; the 
cup and flower inclofe the feed, which is fingle, and of a 
roundifh form. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 14. 

PHLOGIDAUGIA, in natural hiflory, the name of a clafs of 
inflammable foffils, of a pure texture, and in fome decree 
tranfparent. D 

Of this clafs are the fulphurs, orpiments, zornics, and amber. 
They are by this name diftinguifhej from the phlogifcitrtaj or 
inflammable foffils, of a coarfe texture, and opake ; inch as the 
ambergreafe,jet. and afphaka, and the ampelites and common 
coal. ^ Hill's Hift. of Foff p. 399. 

PHLOGINOS, the name of a ftone found in iEgypt, and called 
by fome cbnfttis, from its colour, refembling gold. 
Pliny defcribes it as refembling the Attic oifter, as the paffage 
is ufually printed ; and hence Agricola and fome others have 
fuppofed he only meant the cjlracitcs, or foflile oifter- fhell, by 
this name, tho' the other name, cbnftti;, could not well be 
applied to that body. Sahnafius has' very well explained the 
paffage, by obferving, that as the antients have no where 
mentioned the Attic oifter, the words probably were originally 
Attic ochre ; the fenfe is then plain, and the ftone is only faid 
to be of a fine yellow, like gold ; or the Attic, that is the 
brighteft yellow o.hrc. It probably was an agate of the cera- 
chatcs kind. 

PHLOGiSCIERIA, in natural hiftorv, the name of a clafs of 
foffils, the charaflers of which are, that the bodies contained 
in it are inflammable, of a coarfe and impure texture, and not 
pellucid. 

The word is derived from the Greek y>Jr,n°s. inflammable, and 
raiifs,- opake. The bodies of this clafs are divided into two 
general orders, and under thofe, into five genera. Thofe of 
the firft order, are fuch as are found Ioofe, and in detached 
mafles : thofe of the fecond, fuch as are found conftitilting 
whole ftrata. The genera of the firft order are, ambergreafe^ 
jet, and the afphalta ; and thofe of the fecond, cannel and com- 
mon coal. iS/ftsHift.'Fofl". p. 411. See Ambergrease, 
Gagates,Asphalta, Ampelites, and Lith anthrax. 

FHLOGITES, in natural hiftory, a name given by Pliny and 
other authors to a ftone, which, they fay, had the appearance 
of flames of fire, bubbling up and rifing to feveral points 
within it. It is fometimes called alfo pb.'eginites. 
Some have fuppofed that the antients meant no more by this 
diftinflion, than to exprefs a fire colour lodged in the ftone, 
and have meant it as a name for the opal ; but as the Ger- 
mans have at this time an odd ftone among them, which thev 
commonly call petrified flames of fire, it is pofuble the antients 
might have had the fame ftone, and called it by this name. 
The abfurdity of petrified fire is too grofs to need refutation, 
but the whole that is meant by the name, feems to be, that the 
ftone had fome ftrait and erect rays, of fire colour. 
Pliny ranks the pbhg : tcs among the gems, but Sabinus and 
others place it among the larger ftones : and we have from 
fome parts of Germany, a fpar, with radiations of a fiery red 
in a white ground, which looks as like flames as any thing 
one could expect in a ftone ; but whether this, or fome other, 
be the ftone called petrified flames of fire by the colleflors of 
that nation, we are not affined ; the name only having as yet 
come to us. without the fuhftance itfelf. 

PHLOGONM, in natural hiftory, the name of a clafs of fof- 
fils, ufually included by authors with many others of a very 
different kind, tinder the general name fyritx. Thefe are de- 
fined 
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fined to be compound, inflammable, metallic bodies, found in 
fmall mafles, and of determinately angular figures. Of this 
clafs of bodies there are three genera. 

I. The pyriatbia, which are pblog r mte of a regularly cubic fi- 
gure. 2. The pyroStagnia: thefe are phlogoniee of an octo- 
haedral figure, or compofed of eight planes. And, 3. 'I he 
pyripolygonUi ; thefe are ph 'agonies of a dodecahardral figure, 
or compofed of twelve planes. Hilt's Hift. of Faff. p. 618, 619. 
See Pyricurium, &c. 
PHLOGUS, in botany, a name given by fome of the antients 
to the feveral fpecies of the trii and gladiolus, and by fome to 
the flammula jovis, a fort of clematitis, fo called becaufe of the 
violent heat of its leaves to the tafte. 

Theopbraftus mentions this in the fame part of bis work with 
the violet and other fpring flowers, and thi-, not becaufe they 
are allied to one another in their character?, but becaufe they 
all flower at the early time of the year. 1 liny miftakes the 
author's meaning in this fo far, as to fuppofe that he placed 
it among the violet- as a plant of that kind ; and has accord- 
ingly mentioned it as a violet with a flame-coloured flower. 
This plant feems to have owed its name jovis flamma to a 
mitlake of Pliny's, who copying Theopbraftus, and finding 
him mention this ih'.ogus, or phUgium, and another flower, 
called diofanthos, or Jove' ; ; flower, together, has feemed to blend 
the two names, and make out the word flamma, or Jiammula 
"Jovis, between them. 
PHLOMIS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are thefe: the flower is labiated, confifting 
of one leaf; the upper lip is hooded, and the lower, over 
which this lies, is divided into three ferments : the piftil arifes 
from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a nail to the hinder 
part of the flower, and furrounded with four embryos, which 
finally ripen into four feeds, of an ob ong fhape, contained in 
a pentangular cup, which is the cup of the flower. 
The fpecies of pblomis, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1 .The fhrubby/^j/flWj, with a broad and roundiih fage-like 
leaf. 2. The fhrubby pblmiis, with a narrow and longer fage- 
like leaf. 3. The round leafed purple-flowered fhrubby pbL- 
ni's. 4. The pointed-leaved purple-flowered fhrubby phhntis 
of Portugal. 5. The purple-flowered clary-leaved phlomis. 
6. The purple-flowered very white Spanifh fhrubby phlmds. 
j. The herbaceous very white Spanifh pb'omis. 8. The taper 
phlemt'i commonly miftaken for a fpecies of mullein, and 
called by authors verbafewn angujlis falvia foliis, or the nar- 
row fage-Ieaved mullein, and the wild yellow mullein, with 
gaping flowers. Town. Inft. p. 177. 
PHLOMON ftephanomatkon^ in the botanical writings of the 
antients, a name given to the common white mullein. The 
upper part of the thyrfus, or fpike of flowers of this plant, was 
frequently ufed in the garlands and corona? of the antients ; 
and it is named by Diofcoridcs and others among ' the yellow 
flowers in general ufe on that occafion. 

It'is remarkable, that Diofcorides, tho' he mentions this plant 
in the clafs of garland herbs, among the elychryfa and other 
yellow flowered herbs, no where mentions it under the mul- 
lein, where he is defcribing the characters and fpecies of that 
plant. It mould feem from this, and from fome other fuch 
pafiages, where this author defcribes the fame plant twice 
without knowing it; or omits it in its proper place, and treats 
of it only occasionally in fome other, that he had not a perfect 
knowledge of the botany of h s time : but that, like Pliny, 
he collected what he has left us from the works of other au- 
thors now loft. 
PHLYSIS, a term ufed by the antients to expref-; an eruption on 

the fkin, from a redundance of humors. 
PHLYZATION", a puftule or inflammation on thefkin, or the 
blifters arifing on it after being burnt or fcalded with a hot li- 
quor. 
PHOCA, the fen-calf, in the Linnrean fyftem of zoology, a di- 
ftinct genus of animals, the characters of which are, that 
they have two paps placed near the navel, feet adapted to 
fwimming, and have no ears. 

There are two kinds of this animal : the common one, called 
the fea-ca I 'f, which has its canine, or dog-teeth, enclofed like 
the others in its mouth ; and the other, which fome improper- 
ly call the hippopotamus, or fea borfe, which has thefe teeth ex- 
ferted or thruft out. Linnaii Syftem. Natur. p. 36. 
' We have a draught of this animal in the philofopbical tranf- 
actions, numb 4fjq, by Dr. Parfons, who obferves, that Al- 
drqvandus, Johnfton, Rondeletius, and Gefner, have made 
feveral miftakes in the figure of this creature, fo as to convey 
no juft idea of it. 

Upon diffectihg one of thefe animals, the ftomach, inteftines, 
bladder, kidneys, ureter, diaphragm, lungs, great blood-veffels, 
and pudenda, were like thofe of a cow ; the hairs of the whif- 
kers were very hornv and clear; the fpieen was two foot long, 
fotir inches broad, and very thin ; the liver confifted of fix 
lobes, each hanging as long and as lank as the fpieen, with a 
very fmall gall-bladder. The beaft was long and flabby in its 
■contexture in general, having a large foramen ovale, and very 
great columnar carnofas. In the lower ftomach were about 
four pounds weight of flinty pebbles, all iharp and angular, as 
if the animal chefe them of that form for cutting the food. 
TIil ut-rus was of the horned kind, each of the cornua being 



thicker than the body nr du& leading to them The ovaria 
were very large, being granulated on the furface with the ova, 
under a very thin membrane ;■ and the opening into the tubes 
leading to the cornua is a great hole. 

The authors who have treated on this animal, are Ariftotle, 
Pliny, Aidrovandus, Rondeletius, Gefner, Wolfgangius, and 
Johnfton Phil. Tranf N c '. 40a. 

This animal is viviparous, and fuckles its young by the ma- 
millx, like quadrupeds ; and its fiefh is carn< us and mufcutar. 
That diflecTx-d by 1 Jr. Parfons was feven foot and an half long, 
tho' very young, having fcarce any teeth, and having four 
holes regularly placed about the na^el, which in time become 
papillre. 

PiIOCiENA, in zoology, the name ufed by authors for the 
porpejfe, difiinctively from the dolphin, a fifh very like it, and 
by many confounded with it. See Delphinus. 
The pboccer. a is ' of a roundHh, not flat body, crowing gra- 
dually fmaller toward the tail ; and iuft at the root of the tail 
is a little flatted its nofe is long and pointed, and furnifhed 
with ftrong mufcles; by means of which it is able to turn up 
the mud and fand, to feek after fmall animals. Its flan is 
fmooth, and but thin: its back is of a dufky bluifh hue, al- 
moft black in fome of the fifh; and from the middle of the 
fides downwards, it is whitifn : it has no gills, nor any aper- 
tures in the place of them ; but in the middle of* the upper 
part of its head, it has a fpiracle, in form of a half moon, di- 
vided by a fubftance refembling a. coxcomb, into two noftrils, 
. which, as they run inward, join and make one canal, which 
opens within the mouth a little below the cefophagus. f his 
canal is provided with mufcles, to keep it fliut againft the ad- 
mifTion or emiffion of any fluid, but at the creature's plea- 
fure; and by means of this he difcharges the water taken in 
with his food. Its eyes are fmall : its auditory paffages ex- 
tremely minute : its teeth alfo fmall : it h's two fins on the 
breaft, and one on the back : and its tail is flightly forked, 
and placed horizontally, not vertically, as in other fifties: its 
lungs are like thofe of quadrupeds: it is common in many- 
places, and fometimes is ftranded on the EngHfh coaft : its 
flefh is not at all valued. Ray's Ichthyol. p. 31. 

PHCENICOPTERUS, in zoology, the name of a very remark- 
able water-bird, called alfo faa.mant and flamingo. 
It has extremely long legs, and an extremely long neck. Its 
beak is broad, and of a very fingular figure j the upper chap 
being bent, depreffed, and dentated; the lower, much thicker, 
and firmer. It is black at the end, and in the other part of a 
dufky blue. Its neck and body are white ; the long flight fea- 
thers of its wings black, but the ftiorter feathers, which make 
the covering of the wings, are of a very elegant and bright 
red, whence the bird has its name : it is web-fo ted, tho'fo 
remarkably long legged : it lives about waters, and feeds on 
fifh: it is common in many parts of America, and is (een at 
times in many parts of Europe : it was well known to the 
antients, and its tongue was accounted a very great deli- 
cacy among the nice eaters of old times, bee Tab. of Birds, 
N 1 " 46. Ray's Ornithol. p. 240. 

One thing very remarkable about it is, that its beak is fo lon^ 
and crooked, that the whole head muft be immeffed before 
the water can get into it. Pitifc in voc. 

PHCENICOPUS gilbnuta, in zoology, a name by which fome 
authors have called a bird, more ufualiy known by the name 
tringa. Gefner de Avib. See Tringa. 

PIICEMCURUS, powxepat, in zoology, a name by which the 
antient naturalids called the? utidila^ or redftart. See the ar- 
ticle RUTICJLI.A. 

PHCENIX, (Cycl.) in botany, a name given fy medicinal writers 
to the grafs called latum rubrum, and in Englifh, ray-grafs. 
C. Bauhin. p. 9. 

Phoenix is alfo the name given by Kiempfer and Linnae- 
us to a genus of plants, called by others elate and kato- 
vhdel The characters are thefe : it produces feparate male 
and female flowers, in both the whole fpatha fervesfcr a cup: 
. in the male the petals are three in number, and are of an oval 
figure, and concave : the ftamina are three flender filaments, 
and the antherx are very fhort : in the female flower the ger- 
men of the piftil is of a roundifb figure : thef.yle isftiortand 
pointed, and the fligma is acute : the fruit is an oval berry, 
having only one cell ; this contains one feed, which is of a 
bony hardnefs, and of an oval figure, with a deep longitudi- 
nal furrow reaching from one end to the other. LinnxfGen. 
PI. 513. MusClifF, ,2. Hort. Mai 3,23. 

Phoenix, p« M |, among the antients, a mufical inftrument not 
unlike the cttbara. Hoffm. Lex. in voc. See the article 

Cl I HARA, Cyd. 

PHCEQPUSj in zoology, a name ufed for two different birds j 
the one called by the Germans b-ac/ruogel, and the other 
the whimhrell, or aquata minor, the fmall curlew of authors. 
The tirft of thefe, or the braebvogei, is of a deep black co- 
lour, fpotted with ayellowifh and a reddifh brown: its beak 
is long, flender, and black, and is moderately bent: its neck 
is grey, tending to reddifhnefs towards the bottom, and its 
belly is white. Mr. Ray fufpects this not efll-ntially to differ 
from the other, but the fight of the bird alone can deter- 
mine, that. Gefner dc Avib. Ald-ovand de Avib. L. 20. c. 
41. 

PHOL^S, 
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PHOLAS, in natiiral hiftory, the rianie of a genus of {hells, 
the characters of which are thefe : It is an oblong multiValve 
fhell, compofed of five fhells, tho* in fome, improperly ac- 
counted fpecies of this genus, only of two. It is fmooth in 
fomefpecies, in others rough, and in fome reticulated; in fome 
fpecies it fhuts clofe and even, in others it gapes always open. 
Of the oblong fhells, ufually called pholades, and confift ing 
only of two fhells, we meet with the following fpecies : 1. 
The fmooth pbolas, of Rondeietius. i. The fmooth nar 
rower pbolas, of Aldrovand. 3. The wood-pbolas, of Rum- 
phius. 4. The fmooth mufcIe-Jikc pbolas. 5. The finger- 
fholas,of Bonani. 6. The pale red and white pbolas. 
Of the oblong and irregular pho'ades, which confift only of 
two valves, we have the following fpecies: 1. The great 
American pbolas. 2. The broad pbolas, with the long trunk. 
Of the oblong irregular pbolas, confifting of five valves, we 
have only one known fpecies, which is the pbolas of Lifter. 
See Tab. of Shells, N°. 29. and Hift. Nat. Eclairc. p. 356. 
The word pbolas is derived from the Greek, and fignifies no 
more than any thing which is hidden ; the name was given to 
this genus of fhell-fifh from their cuftom of making themfelves 
holes in earth, fend, ftones, or wood, and living hidden in 
them. Many being of opinion, that thefe fifh could not work 
themfelves into the fubftance of hard ftones, have thought 
that they were hatched in holes accidentally formed in 
ftones, and that the fhells naturaly grew of fuch a fhape 
as was neceflary to fill the cavity. Nor is this the only error 
propagated concerning the pbolas ; for as all that was fignified 
by the name being only that the fhell was hidden in fome 
folid fubftance, whenever an author found a ihell-fifh of what- 
ever kind thus buried in (lone, he defcribed it under the 
name of pbolas. 

There are many fpecies cf the fhell-fifh, and thefe of feveral 
different genera, which thus hide themfelves in ftone ; and thefe 
have therefore been called by different authors pholades ; and 
hence it has been faid, that the pbolas was in fome fpecies a 
bivalve, and in others a muitivalve fliell. The true pboIas 3 
which Lifter has very well defcribed, is a genuine muitivalve. 
being compofed of live pieces ; but this is a very fcarce fifh, 
and feveral of the mufcles and of the chamae being often 
found in ftone, they have all been called bivalve pholades ; 
and fuch as have found the chamse thus immerfed, and found 
them really to confift of only two fhells, have cenfured the 
authors of error who have defcribed the pbolas as having five. 
Hift. Nat. Eclairc. p. 362. 

All the fpecies of fhell-fifh which are found in ftone, have 
certainly been the means of making the holes in which they 
are found: the facTt is inconteftible, but the means yet wholly 
unknown. Perhaps when fome accurate obferver fliall have 
an opportunity of examining the fifh alive, the myftery will 
be cleared up. All that we know at prefent is, that they are 
firft buried in the ftone while very fmall ; fince the aperture 
on the furface of the ftone is ufually much fmaller than the 
diameter of the fliell contained within, and only ferves to 
admit the fea water, or to give paflage to the probofcis of the 
inclofed fifh. 

The chamae, which are frequently known among us under thi 
name of die pbolas, and common about our fhores, are often 
found in a foft ftone of the feptaria or ludus Hehnontii kind _ 
an4 as there is a great refemblance between this ftone and a 
hardened clay in its external appearance, many have fallen 
into an opinion of its being a petrified clay. On this prin 
ciple it has feemed eafy to account for the ftrange phsno^ 
menon of the fho'ades or chamae being found in it, fince it 
has been fuppofed that they made their way into it while in 
the ftate of clay, and that it afterwards became petrified or 
hardened into ftone while they were in it. But not to men 
tion the error of the opinion of this fort of ftone being ; 
petrified clay, or the abfurdity of fuppofing that fuch a pe- 
trifaction, were it made at all, could be effected in fo (hort 
a time as during the life of the fifh. It is eafy to anfwi 
this opinion by another obfervation, which is, that on the 
coafts of Italy it is not uncommon to find wrought pieces of 
hard marble, formed into pillars and other ornamental parts of 
building, in which are lodged the true pholades, as alfo cha- 
nge and mufcles, in the fame manner as in our fofter ftones. 
It is not to be fuppofed that thefe pieces of marble were ever 
any thing elfe but marble; and we have an account from 
Woodward of certain columns of marble which were dragged 
up out of the fea, after their having been loft there but a few 
years before, and thefe were all full of pholades. If any 
thing could he wanting after this to prove the certainty of 
the fa£r, that the pholades make themfelves the holes they 
live in, it might be added that they are often found lodged 
in wood, as well as in different kinds of ftones; the bottoms 
of fhips being frequently pierced by them. There is an 
opinion among the vulgar, that the pholades, after a time, 
change into butterflies; hut this is too abfurd to need a re- 
futation. 7 he fifh is very good to eat, and is taken in quan- 
tities on breaking the ftones; for they never live fingly, but 
many in the fame ftone. 

In the memoirs of the academy of fciences it is faid, that 
the fliell of the pbolas is compofed of three pieces, two of 
Svi'ri.. Vol.. II. 
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which are equal in fee and alike in fhape ; and the third* 
which ,s vartly fmaller than thefe, is placed near the funrmit 
of the others, and fills up a little fpace, which they leave 
empty: this is ufually of the figure of a lozenge, one of the 
(harp ends of it coming in contact with the other fhells at 
their tops ; but fometimes it is only pointed at both ends 
and rounded in its intermediate patt, and the external furface 
ot it is ufually convex. The two large valves of the (hell 
are twice or three times as long as they are wide, and the 
cardo, which joins them, is placed near one end; they grow 
gradually fmaller to the other extremity, where they termi- 
nate in an oval. They are furrowed and channelled in the 
manner of a file, having many longitudinal Breaks eroded 
by a great number of tranfveife ones ; thefe lines mark the 
age or different growths of the fifh, and their ridges are of- 
ten befit with fmall points like prickles. The two valves of 
the fhell are ufually open, and are capable of expanding to 
a great width ; but they do not expofe, or leave naked the 
body of the fifh on this occafion ; for they are connected to- 
gether by a membrane which opens to give them room, and 
forms with the two fhells a fort of cafe for the body of the 
fifll ; and indeed this was the more neceflary, as the figure 
of the fhells is fuch, that they cannot ever perfcaiy clofe to- 
gether, for when they come into contafl in one part, another 
neceflarily remains open from their fhape. Mem. Acad. Par. 
1712. 

The holes in which the pholades lodge are ufually twice as 
deep, at lead, as the fliell is long; and the figure of thefe 
holes is, that of a truncated cone, except that they are ter- 
minated at the bottom by a hollow rounded cavity, and their 
pofition is ufually fomewhat oblique to the horizon. The 
openings of thefe holes are what betray the philafs being in 
the ftone ; hut they are always very fmall, in proportion to 
the fize of the fifh. There feems to be no progrefTive mo- 
tion of any animal in nature fo (low as that of the fhclns ; 
it is immerfed in the hole, and has no movement except a 
fmall one toward the center of the earth; and this is only 
proportioned to the growth of the animal. Its work is very 
difficult in its motion, but it has great time to perform it in, 
as it only moves downward, (inking itfelf deeper in the ftone 
as it increafes itfelf in bulk. The part by means of which 
it performs this, is a fle(hy fubftance placed near the lower 
extremity of the (hell ; it is of the fhape of a lozenge, and 
is confiderably large in proportion to the fize of the animal ; 
and tho' it be of a foft fubftance, it is not to be wondered 
at that in fo long a time it is able, by coilftant work, to bur- 
row into a hard ftone. The manner of their performing 
this may be feen by taking one of them out of the ftone° 
and placing it upon fome foft clay ; for they will immediately 
get to work in bending and extending that part allotted to 
dig for them, and in a few hours they will bury themfelves 
in the mud in as large a hole as they had taken many years 
to make in the ftone. They find little refiftance in fo foft 
a fubftance, and the neccflity of their hiding themfelves 
evidently makes them haften their work. The animal is lodged 
in the lower half of the hole in the ftone, and the upper 
half is filled up by a pipe of a fleflly fubftance and conic 
figure, truncated at the end : this they ufually extend to the 
orifice of the hole, and place on a level with the furface of 
the ftone ; but they feldom extend it any farther than this. 
The pipe, tho' it appears Angle, is in reality compofed of 
two pipes, or at leaft it is compofed of two parts feparaled 
by a membrane. The ufe of this pipe or probofcis, is the 
fame with that of the probofcides of other fhell-fifh, to take 
in fea water into their bodies, and afterwards to throw it 
out again. In the middle of their bodies they have a fmall 
green veflel, the ufe of which has not yet been difcovereel ; 
this, when plunged in fpirit of wine, becomes of a purple 
colour ; but its colour on linnen will not become purple in 
the fun like that of the murex ; and even if it would, its 
quantity is too fmall to make it worth preferving. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 17 12. 

The true or muitivalve pbolas is compofed cf two large fhells, 
two other fmall ones at the back, and one long narrow and 
crooked one at the cardo. The three fmall fheiis always fall 
off as foon as the creature is dead ; hence we ufually fee the 
true pho /as, with only two (hells, in cabinets, and hence fome 
have called it a bivalve, and others a trivalve Ihell, having 
found one of the three other valves. Some alfo rretend, that 
the Englifh pholades befide the five pieces already mentioned, 
have another, which ferves as an operculum. Many are of 
opinion, that the pholades bore their way into the ftones, by 
means of their rough (hells, but Bonani is of opinion, that 
they do it with certain teeth. Lifer's Hift of Animal. 
Engl. p. 172. J/dnvand de Teftac. 1 3. Binani Recreat. 
Ment. et Oculi. p. 16. 
PHO LIS, in natural biftory, the name of a genus of foffils of 
the clafs of the gypfums or plaifter ftones,' the tliftinguifhing 
characters of which are, that the bodies of it are confider- 
ably hard, compofed of fomewhat broad particles, and of a 
bright cryftalline luftre. 

The word is derived from the Greek pixV, a fcale,or fmall Sake, 
from thefe bodies being compofed of particles of that form. 
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The fpecies of this genus are the moft valuable of all the 
gypfums, as burning to the beft and fineft plaifter, but fo far 
as is yet known there are but two of them. The fine plaif- 
ter Gone of Montmartre in France, called by us plaijier of Pa- 
ris Jione and Parget ; and the other the coarfer and fomewhat 
reddifhkind, common in many parts of England, and called 
hall plaifier. Bill's Hift. of Foff. p. ua. See the article 
Parget. 

Pholis, in zoology, the name of a (mall anguilliform nih, 
the back of which is brown, the belly white, and the whole 
back and fides fpotted, and the (kin foft and not covered with 
fades, but with a tough mucilaginous matter like the eel. 
This moft of all approaches to the alauda, and tho' ufually 
fomewhat larger, yet Mr. Ray doubts whether it really differs 
from it in any thing effential ; its great diftinction being its 
colour, which tho' a very obvious, is a very precarious one. 
Rondelet. de Pifc. p. 20. Rafs Ichthyography, p. 1 35. 

PHOLLIDES, a word ufed by the antient phyficians for foft 
and fungous tumors of the legs, fuch as thofe of people in 
an anafarca, or leucophlegmacy. 

PHONASCI, in antiquity. See Phonascia, Cycl. 

PHORtLEA, or Phorbeia, in the mufic of the antients, a 
name given to a fort of frenum or bandage, applied to the 
mouths of people who played on the pipe. 
It was a fort of leather band, which went firft a-crofs the 
forehead, then behind each ear, and from thence making 
one or two turns round the head, it pafled over the mouth, 
where its office was to reftrain the lips from emiting too 
much breath at once, and caufe them to difcharge only juft 
fo much as would ferve to inflate the pipe. 
Simonides describing the trial of fkill between Marfyas and 
Apollo, mentions this pborbeia or capijlruin, and fome an- 
tique gems yet remaining among us, have the figure of a 
Marfyas's head, with the plxrbeia upon it. 
By the different ftru&ure of the pborbeia, as exprefled on the 
different coins, we find, however, that there were two fpecies 
of it, the one was lefs complex, confiding only of a per- 
pendicular piece down the cheek, and a tranfverfe one, Tun- 
ing a-crofs the lips, and covering the whole orifice of the 
mouth, only leaving a hole cut thro' it, at which the mouth- 
piece of the pipe was to be put in. The other confided of 
feveral bandages, as at firft defcribed, and the lower tranf- 
verfe piece of thefe did not come over the mouth, but only 
bore up the lower lip, in a forcible manner, againft the upper. 
The old Greek writers diftinguifhed thefe by two different 
names added to the original word pborbeia ; the firft, or 
fimple one, was called myomeres; and the other, or more 
complex one, diemeres : they were both called alfo by Sora- 
nus, and others, epidefma, and fometimes fimply defma. So- 
ranus de Epidefmis. 

PHORIMOS, a name given by fome authors to reach alum. 
See the article Alum. 

PHORINE, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs the fkin 
of a hog; fome alfo underltand it to mean a skin of any 
kind, extending it even to the human cutis. 

PHORMlX, among the antients, the fame with cithara. See 
the article Cithara, Cycl. 

PHORMORAPHIS, in the materia medica, a name often ufed 
by the later Greek writers, and generally looked on as one 
of their unintelligible words, or the name of fome drug not 
known at this time. 

If we may guefs at the reft of their unintelligible words, 
however, by this, it is probable that fomething might be 
done toward the explaining and underftandingthem, by con- 
futing the other medical writers neareft their times, and par- 
ticularly the Arabians. 

1 Avifenna mentions the drug called carpejium, or carpejia, 
which, he fays, was a common fubftitute, in his time, for cin- 
namon. Galen alfo tells us, that the fame ufe was made of 
the catpejiuiii in his days; they add defcriptions of the drug, by 
which it appears probable, that it was either the young {hoots 
of the cubeb tree, or of fome fuch ftirub. The later Greek 
writers generally copy their accounts of things from thefe, 
and they give exactly the fame defcription of the phrmora- 
phis as thefe do of the carpefia : its ufe, as a fubftitute for 
cinnamon, is alto mentioned by them. And upon the whole 
it appears, that it was the name the later Greeks gave to 
the carpejium, or carpefia, of their predeceffors. It is to be 
obl'ervcd here, that there is another very different fubftance 
given in the old Greek writers under the name of carpejium ; 
and this word is fometimes written carpejium and carpefia. 
This was a gum refembling myrrh in fmell and colour, but 
of a poifonous nature : the carpefia here mentioned was, on 
the contrary, an aromatic medicine. See Carpesia. 

P0OS, a word ufed by fome medical writers to exprefs a dif- 
temperature of the eye, in which there is feen a black circle 
wholly funounding the pupil. 

PHOSCAS, in zoology, the name of a frefh-water fowl of the 
duck kind, and of the fize of the common wigeon. Its 
body is remarkably flat ; its beak and legs are blue; its head 
and neck are of a brownifh colour, variegated all over with 
numerous triangular black fpots ; and on the top of the head 
thefe fpots are larger than el fe where, and are of a fomewhat 
greenim hue; the back, wings, and tail arc of a duflcy brown, 
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but the edges of the feathers are pale or whitifh ; the wings 
are variegated by two long white ftreaks ; the breaft and fides 
are of the fame colour with the back, but paler ; and the 
belly of a fine white, but with a few dufky fpots under the 
tail. Rays Ornithol. p. 289. 

PHOSPHORfA, p<w?(.ft*, in antiquity, a feftival in honour of 
Phofphorus or Lucifer. Potter, Archaeol. Graec. T. 1 . p. 436. 

PHOSPHORUS (Cycl.)— Phofphori may be divided into feve* 
ral kinds ; fome mine of themfelves naturally, as the glow- 
worm and dates; or adventitioufly, as the flefti of animals, 
which moft probably arifes from a degree of putrefaction, 
fometimes too flight to be obvious to our fenfes. Other bo- 
dies become luminous by attrition, heat, the free action of 
air; and laftly, by imbibing and retaining the rays of light. 
Thofe bodies that are luminous by attrition, are, amongft 
others, fome diamonds, and the hairs of animals ; by heat, 
feveral forts of gems, and mountain cryftals; from the free 
accefs of the air, the phofphori of Kraft and Romberg ; from 
the afpedl of light, the Bolognian luminous ftone, the pre- 
paration by Chriftian Adolphus Baldwin, of chalk diifolved 
in fpirit of nitre, as well as feveral others difcovered by the 
late Monfieur du Fay, who found, that whatever fubftances 
would by calcination be converted into a calx, or whofe con- 
crete, from a folution in the acid of nitre, would bear fire 
enough to become red-hot, thefe bodies were adapted to im- 
bibe and retain light. 

The greater! number of phofphori are of the laft mentioned 
kind. Some of thefe are natural, others artificial ; but of 
thefe laft the preparation is fo flight, as not to change die 
nature of their conftituent parts. 

The natural phofphori are either foflile, vegetable, or animal. 
The foflile are, though very different in degree, fome forts of 
earths, white fand, lime ftones, ftalactites, and feveral other 
figured ftones, ifland cryftals, flints, fome fpecies of agates, 
white arfenic; but no fort of metals, metallic or fulphureous 
bodies, as jet, amber, except the before-mentioned arfenic. 
On the other hand, falts imbibe light, provided they are di- 
verted of every metallic principle ; otherwife not, though as 
pellucid as poffible. For this reafon none of the vitriols will 
imbibe light; but other falts will, tho' with a confiderable 
difference as to quantity ; for fal gem and rock fait imbibe 
very little ; fea fait, if dry, and in cryftals, much more ; and 
in like manner, fal ammoniac, fal catharticum and nitre yet 
more. This power is weak in the natron of the antients, 
and alum ; but brighteft of all in borax. 
In the vegetable kingdom we find very few phofphori ; that of 
dry rotten wood is weak and not lafting; it appears chiefly 
upon the edges and inequalities of the furface. But this is 
moft remarkable in the rotten wood of the fir-tree, and fome 
others, where, in the dark, you fee mining fpots as big as tares ; 
whereas in full light the whole furface appears alike. Some 
few barks are luminous, but not confiderably fo ; but no 
fruits, feeds, or their meals. Cotton and the cryftals of tar- 
tar, appear very bright, but fine loaf fugar appears the moft 
luminous of all, both without and within : gums and refins 
retain no light. 

There is a vaft variety of phofphori in the animal kingdom, 
fuch as the bones and teeth ; to thefe may be added the mells 
of fifh, egg-fliells, the human calculus, bezoar, and in what- 
ever parts of animals the terreftrial principle is very predomi- 
nant. But where there is a confiderable quantity of oily mat- 
ter, as in the hoofs, horns, and feathers, no light is manifeft. 
Beccari propofes fome queries concerning the natural phofpho- 
ri, of which the firft is, In what and how great alight the 
object ought to be placed ? He tried different phofphori in dif- 
ferent degrees of light, and found them imbibe moft light 
from the fun itfelf; next in quantity when the iky was clear; 
and the leaft in foggy weather. Thefe experiments fhould be 
made in the open air, and not in a houfe with the glafs- 
windows {hut; becaufe many bodies appear luminous when 
the light has- come directly to them, which will not have 
that appearance when the light has pafled through the glafs. 
He laftly tried what light they would imbibe from very bright 
flame, and found that alabafter itfelf, which is faturated more 
than any fubftance by the fun's rays, imbibed exceedingly 
little. The next query is, How long thefe bodies fhould re- 
main in the light to be fufEciently faturated? Four or five fe- 
conds were found the utmoft length of time required for that 
purpofe. The other query is, How long the received light 
will continue in thefe phofphori ? It does not laft the fame 
time in all ; but continues more or lefs, from two feconds to 
eight, in proportion to the ftrength of the phofphorus and the 
quantity of light received. 

Phofphori are, it is well known, often produced by art ; fome 
are made by the maceration of plants alone, and without 
any fire ; fuch as thread, linnen cloth ; but above all paper. 
The luminous appearance of this laft is greatly increafed by 
heat. This is confirmed by two experiments ; the firft is, by 
expofing the paper, fpread upon an iron-grate to the naked 
fire, yet not near enough to fcorch it, and then laying a 
warm brick thereon to retain the heat; by which means it 
was obferved, that where the paper was not skreened by the 
iron-grate, it was moft luminous; fo that by the lights and 
fhades you might diftinguifh in the dark die image oi the 
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iron-'grate a confiderable time. The other experiment Is, 
the application of the paper to a plate of warm brafs; from 
which, when in the dark, you might very eafily, by its be- 
ing lefs luminous, diftinguifh the margin of the paper that 
had not been warmed by the brafs. The fore mentioned au- 
thor takes notice alfo of thofe phofphori which become fo by 
the affiftance of fire ; but the fire here fpoken of is not great 
enough to diffolve their conftituent parts, but only fuch as 
may affect the external parts of their texture, and that but 
gently ; fo that the procefs here mentioned is only drying or 
roafting. For it is not the watry or the (aline parts in bodies 
which are torrified ; but the oleaginous, wherewith many ve- 
getables, and moft animals abound. The white fJcfh of ani- 
mals, fuch as that of chickens, becomes a pbofpborus by roaft- 
in», as well as the tendons ; and whatever parts of animals 
become glutinous by boiling, fuch as carpenters glue, ifing- 
glafs, &£• to thefe may be added cheefe. Bones, though 
they imbibe light without any preparation, have that pro- 
perty in a much greater degree when burnt, and their lumi- 
nous appearance is much more lively. But roafting has not 
this effect upon feathers, hoofs, horns, or whites of eggs. 
The fame operation which produces feveral pbofph.ri from the 
animal kingdom, gives alfo feveral from the vegetable. Thus, 
by gently toafting gums, as myrrh, gum tragacanth, and 
others, they appear luminous tho' different in degrees ; and this 
light is clear in proportion to the gentle evaporation of their 
aqueous parts. By this treatment nuts of every kind, pulfe, 
corn, coffee-berries, meal, bread, and wafers, alfo become 
phofphori. Turpentine, amber, and fome refins, require more 
fire before they imbibe light ; fo that you muff diveft them 
of their acid, and their light etherial oil, to make them ap- 
pear luminous. But here great care muft be taken that they 
boil no longer than from being white they turn yellow ; for 
if you proceed longer, your labour is loft. Thofe phofphori 
produced by torrefaction, foon lofe their power, which, per- 
haps, neither time nor a thorough diffolution of their parts 
can deprive the natural ones of. In genera!, as long as the 
phtfphm gained by torrefaction, preferve their power, their 
light is more fharp and ftriking, but the natural more weak. 
Thofe that are gained by calcination, and Baldwin's pbofpbo- 
rus, feem to polTefs both the ftriking light of thofe gained 
by torrefaction, and the weaker light of the natural phof- 
phori : the latt they preferve a long time, but the former is 
loft by degrees much fooner. The well calcined allies of 
plants, or rather their terreftrial parts remaining after the fo- 
lution of their fixed falts by wafhing, and neutral falts, con- 
tinue phofphori after many years : fo that, as far as we can 
judge, the luminating power which is gained by calcination, 
tho' not fo intenfe, continues perpetual ; whereas that gained 
by torrefaction always decreafes, and in a very little while is 
no longer viable. Some even by this method, continue to 
imbibe light much longer than others. Gum arabic, which 
continues longeft, lafts fix days ; bread not one, and coffee 
only a few minutes. However, at any time, by a frcfti 
torrefaction, you may recover thefe languid phofphori ; in 
which property they have great likenefs to the Bolonian ftone, 
and other phofphori prepared by art. The phofphori gained by 
torrefaction, as well as that of Bolonia, will not imbibe light 
while they are warm ; and this laft does not appear fo lumi- 
nous when firft prepared, as when it has been fo for fometime. 
The natural phofphori do not differ only in the before-men- 
tioned particulars, but alfo in the colour of the light vtfelf. 
The light of the natural generally appears either perfectly 
bright, or fomewhat inclining to yellow; the artificial pro- 
duces a red, and fometimes a brown light; but there are fome 
exceptions to both thefe rules. From thefe different appear- 
ances it may be conjectured, that there are two fons of fire 
arifing from different principles ; viz. that in torrified fub- 
ftances from a fulphureous, and that of the natural from a 
terreftrial principle. In obferving a piece of lapis tutise, that 
vras rough and unequal on its convex fide, but fmooth and 
fomewhat polifhed on the concave, Beccari, to his great fur- 
prife found, that the rough fide was luminous, and the fmooth 
one not : being very defirous of inveftigating the caufe of 
this appearance, he remembered that fome polifhed marbles 
did not imbibe light, or very little, and that at their edges ; 
but having loft their polifh, they did admit and retain it. 
He therefore conjectures, that bodies, according to the dif- 
pofition of their furfdces for the reflection of the light, either 
fuffer or prevent its entrance into them. If this pofition 
hold good in the reflection, Why ihould it not with regard 
to the refraction ? The fame author produces two experiments, 
which he apprehends not foreign to the prefent purpofe. Ex- 
pofing a jrlais- bottle full of well water to the light, and, as 
loon as poflib.'e, obferving it in the dark, it was found to 
have imbibed no light; upon pouring into it fome oil of 
tartar, it became turbid and whitifh, from the well-water 
being ufually impregnated with calcarious matter. Upon ob- 
ferving it then in the dark, after having been expofed as be- 
fore, it retained enough of a pale light to diftinguifh the 
fhape of the bottle, in a bottle of rain water he diflblved 
fome talc; which ftone, by rubbing, will diflblve in water 
as falts do, without rendering it opaque ; to this folution he 
added oil of tartar, and this mixture was luminous as the 
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preceding. He therefore concludes, that fo Yang as e'arthV 
corpufcles are very final!, feparate, and agreeing in their fur- 
faces With the water in which they float, thev readily tranf" 
mit the light they receive; for which reafon 'tis impoffible 
they ihould retain light enough to appear luminous in the 
dark. But by the affufion of the fahne principle, the earthy 
corpufcles unite with the water and fait ;, and from the union 
of thefe principles the mixture grows thick, whereby the 
ready tranfmiffion of the light is prevented; fo that if this 
mixture is without colour, or any thing metallic, the li»ht 
will be flopped long enough to be vifible in the dark. But 
jf, mftead of oil of tartar, you add fugarof lead, the mix- 
ture will be turbid, but retain no light. In thefe two ex- 
periments the water becomes a phfhorus. Gems, cryftal, 
and glafs, whether whole, or powdered ever fo fine, retain no 
light ; fo that neither their tranfparency nor whitenefs con- 
tribute to their becoming luminous in the dark. Of feveral 
diamonds in all appearance perfectly the fame, fome were 
very luminous, others not at all. Of many opaque fub- 
ftances, whether rough, polifhed, or finely powdered, fome 
were luminous, others not : fo that it appears that not only the 
external, but the internal texture of bodies alfo, may con- 
duce fometimes to their being luminous. 

Almoft all bodies, by a proper treatment, have that power of 
fhining in the dark, which, at firft, was fuppofed to be the 
property of one, and afterward only of a few. How this is 
brought about is not eafy to folve. If we fuppofe with fome, 
that the light from a luminous body, enters and abides in the 
phofphori, we fhall find fomewhat new to admire in light it- 
felf It is no new opinion, that this fluid confifts of very 
fine particles, which are continually darted forth from a lu- 
minous body in all directions, with a very great velocity : 
but it has by no body been laid down hitherto, that thefe 
particles are not diffolved by the violence of their agitation* 
not difperfed, nor immediately ceafe to exift ; but fubfift ftill, 
and adhere to what bodies come in their way, as heat does. 
If therefore the particles of light are not diffolved as foon as 
they are emitted from a radiant body, but continue fome time 
what elfe is required but that we allow its atmofphere to 
every lucid appearance? If the pbofobori fhine with a bor- 
rowed light, but not with their own, and that only when 
put in motion, and fired by the rays of a fhining body, which 
fome experiments feem to confirm, then other new doctrines 
will arife. There muft be then a hidden, a fecret principle 
in bodies, to be lighted up by this moft fubtle fire. There 
will be in the univerfe a certain perpetual fire from thefe 
phofphori; the matter of which, tho' conftantly diflipated by- 
burning, does not wafte enough to be obvious to our fenfes 
See Phil, Tranf. N° 478. 
Phosphorus of urine. The fuccefsful method of making this 
famous fubftance is this : evaporate any quantity of frefh urine 
over a gentle fire, to a black and almoft dry fubftance ; ther^ 
with two pounds thereof, thoroughly mix twice its quantity of 
fine fand ; put the mixture into a ftrong coated retort of 
ftone, and having poured a quart or two of water into a large 
receiver with a long neck, join it to the retort, and work it 
in a naked fire: let the heat be fmall for the two firft hours, 
and then increafe it gradually to its utmoft violence, and con- 
tinue thus for three or four hours ; at the expiration of which 
time there will pafs into the receiver a little phlegm and vola- 
tile fait, much black foetid oil, and laftly, the matter of the 
pbofpborus, in form of white clouds ; which will either ftick to 
the fides of the receiver, like a fine yellow fkin, or elfe fall 
to the bottom, in form of a fmall fand. Now let the fire go 
out, but take not away the receiver before it is cold, for fear 
of fetting the pbofpborus on fire by admitting the air. Take 
out the matter of the pbofpborus-, and put it into a little tin 
ingot mould, along with water; heat the mould to make the 
matter all run into a mafs, then add cold water, till it is con- 
gealed into a folid mafs like bees- wax ; cut this into long flen- 
der pieces, which put into a phial, and fill it up with water, 
and then cork it clofe. Shaw's Lect. p. 403. 
This pbofpborus is nothing but the animal fulphur. Now all 
animals, on which experiments have been made, are found 
to contain more or lefs of the phofpboreal principles ; fome 
infects conftantly fhine, or emit light, in the open air; ma- 
ny forts of fifli are luminous, if expofed to the air a fhort 
time; nay, even the bubbles of the fea water appear like 
fire in the dark : fome quadrupeds have been obferved to 
emit light on very flight friction of their hair, as the necks 
of horfes, the backs of cats, and the like ; and there are 
many inftances in our own fpecies of many parts of the bo- 
dy appearing luminous, and even of the exhalations from it 
adhering to the cloaths, caufing them to fhine likewife. "We 
have feveral curious obfervations relating to tin's fubject in the 
Phil. Tranf. N y 47 D - P- 444s 445) 45^ 457, & c - 
Upon this principle of pbofphrus exifting in animals, fome 
attempt to explain the caufe of thofe accidental accenfions 
or burnings which have happened to fome of the human fpe- 
cies, as that of the lady at Cefena in Italy, the carpenter in 
Hampfhire, and the woman lately at Ipfwich. It feems moft 
probable, that they were all fet on fire by lightening. It may 
be faid, many are ftruck by lightening, but not fet on fire. 
But it is to be remarked, that the lady at Cefena had charged 
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all her pores and abforbent veflcls with a gr^at quantity of cam* 
phor. The woman at Ipfwich had drank plenty of gin ; which 
circumftances muft greatly promote the kindling the pbofpbo- 
real fire in them: and as this pabulum was conveyed into the 
rrioft minute capillary veflels, it might produce an almoft in- 
stantaneous deflagration and diffolution of all the folid con- 
taining parts. Phil. Tranf N°. 476, p. 447. feq. 
Ammoniacal Phosphorus, inchemiftry, the name of a pbefpbo- 
rus, compofed of fal ammoniac and lime, which Mr. Hom- 
berg firft difcovered. 

The method of preparing it is this : take one part of fal am- 
moniac in powder, and two parts of lime extingmfhed by ly- 
ing in the air : mix them exactly together, and fill a crucible 
with the mixture; fet it in a fmall melting heat. As foon as 
the crucible grows red hot, the matter in it will melt, and it 
muft be ftirred with an iron rod, left it fwell o^'er the edges of 
the crucible: as foon as the whole is melted, pour it into a 
copper bafon ; it will appear of a greyifh colour and vitrified, 
and if it be ftruck upon with any hard body, there will be feen 
a fire all over the place where the blow was given, As this 
matter is brittle, however, and the fame mafs will not ferve 
often for the experiment, the beft method is to dip iron rods in it 
■while melting, and thefe will be covere I with the matter, and will 
anfwer the purpofe cafdy and often. Mem. Acad. Par- 1693. 
jf?iti?/w?iiat Phosphorus-, in chemiftry, the name of a fubftance 
having the qualities of the pbofpbirus difcovered by Mr. Geoffroy 
in his experiments on antimony. This gentleman had pre- 
pared a foap from pot-afhes, quick-lime, and oil, with which 
he made feveral experiments on antimony; among others he 
was defirous, by means of this, to reduce fome diaphoretic 
antimony, which he had before made from two parts of the 
regulus of antimony, and three parts of nitre; but inftead of 
the reduction which he was labouring after, bis operation af- 
forded him a much more lingular phenomenon : the refult of 
them being a phofphorui, which he had never thought of; a 
matter, which after having remained perfectly quiet while 
clofe flopped down, took fire as foon as ever it was expofed to 
the air j and that with a violent detonation, and darting every 
way a fhower of fire. 

It is ealy to fee, that there are in the preparation all the re- 
quifites for fuch an effect; nitre, charcoal furnifhed by the 
burnt foap, and fulphur both from the foap and from the regu- 
lus of antimony ; and to all thefe, a fort of calx, either from 
the foap, or from fome earthy parts of the antimony. It is 
eafy to conceive, that all thefe fubftances coming to a mix- 
ture together, fhould be ready to catch fire and blaze upon a 
proper application ; but it is not lefs difficult to account for 
this effect's being produced merely by the air, after the whole 
had been for a long time in a ftate of reft. 
The method of preparing this new fpecies of pbofpborus is 
this : Mr. Geoffroy mixed two ounces of his foap with one 
ounce of this diaphoretic antimony ; this mixture being put by 
little and little into a red hot crucible, took fire, and fwelled 
very much. After it had done flaming, the mafs fubfided, 
and became a red or fire-coloured fubftance, of an even fur- 
face, but ftill throwing up a vaft quantity of bluifh-green lu- 
minous vapours : and all this regularly happened on every 
frefh throwing in of the matter, without the leaft variety. 
When the whole quantity was thrown in, and had ceafed to 
give any flame or luminous vapour, it remained in the cru- 
cible in the form of an inverted mufhroom, being hollow, very 
porous, and of a black colour. When the crucible was taken 
out of the fire, the edges of this fubftance were beaten down 
into the middle, and the whole covered with an ounce of 
frefh foap. When this laft foap was burnt, and a fmall blue- 
ifh flame appeared upon the furface of the mafs, the crucible 
was covered with a lid, and a large quantity of charcoal laid 
upon it, and the fire blowed up very brifkly, by an hundred 
blafts of the bellows, or thereabouts ; but notwithftandig the 
fiercenefs of the fire, there was no fluid fcorise formed, but 
the whole mafs remained fpungy and porous. The fire was 
then fuffered to go out, and the crucible placed in a corner 
of the elaboratory at reft for five hours. In the evening, when 
the crucible was perfectly cold, Mr. Geoffroy went to exa- 
mine the matter, and a fervant went to uncover the mafs, by 
removing its furface with an iron inftrument ; but the mo- 
ment the air was admitted, the whole mafs took fire, burning 
with a very confiderable noife, and darting its flames every 
way to a great diftance. 

Mr. Geoffroy repeated the procefs feveral times, and always 
with the fame fuccefs, whether he ufed his own diaphoretic 
antimony, or that made in the common manner. The great 
caution to infure the fuccefs, feems to be the taking care of 
not carrying the fire too far before the addition of the laft 
quantity of foap. Mem. Acad. Scien. Par. 1736. 
Jquntic Phosphorus, a name given by Dr Leigh, in his hifto- 
ry of Lancashire, to a water found near Wigan in that county, 
which takes fire on holding a lighted candle to it. It is not 
properly the water, however, that takes fire in this cafe, but 
a fteam which burfts out of the ground with it. The author 
alfo calls it a fulpburatcd water ; but that very improperly, for 
it contains no fulphur, but only iffues out in company with 
this bituminous vapour. 
Ph&SPHORV'S of the bearnc-Jio'.ic, in natural hiftory, is a name gi- 
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Ven to a ftone, (which, when heated, becomes a fort of 
pirfpborus) from the place where it is found ; as the famous 
one of Bologna is called alfo from its native region. 
The beame-Jione is of a moderate hardnefs, confiderably pel- 
lucid, and ufuaily colourlefs, or whitifh, tho' fometimes widi 
a tinge of green, yellow, or fome other colours : it is com- 
pofed of numbers of plates, or flakes, laid one over another) 
in the manner of the ifiand cryftal ; and therefore, like that 
body, is plainly a fpar. It breaks into feveral faces, and has 
different angles ; but of a fomewhat determinate meafure, the 
acute ones being of fixty degrees, and the obtufe ones of 120. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1724. 

This ftone, when heated at one of its angles with the flame 
of a lamp or candle, fphts by means of the flame's infinuating 
itfelf into the interftices of the plates that are lefs firmly united ; 
and thefe feparate, and fome fragments ufuaily fly off with 
confiderable violence. One of thefe pieces carried into an ob- 
fcure place, appears furrounded with a blue flame, which lafts 
about a minute. And it is to be obferved, that thefe pieces 
which fly off, have all the fliape of an irregular pyramid, wiih 
an uneven bafe. If this ftone be put into a crucible, and fur- 
rounded with coals, it becomes a very beautiful jhofpborm. 
The whole bottom of the crucible is feen, even tho' it be in 
broad day light, mining with a bright and beautiful blueifh 
white ; and if it be carried into a dark place, the light is feen 
much more beautifully. If, after it is cold, it be a«;ain heat- 
ed in a crucible, in the fame manner it fhews the lame bright 
appearance. After this, if it be tried a third time, h does not 
ihine at all. According to all thefe phenomena, the effects of 
fire upon this ftone feem to depend on a fulphur contained in 
it, probably of the fame nature with that which enters the 
compofition of the metals. This may, by means of a heat, 
fuch as that given by the candle or in the crucible, difengage 
itfelf fo far from the body of the ftone as to take fire ; and 
when it has burnt fo long as to confume itfelf, the luminous 
property of the ftone feems to ceafe. 

The coloured gems are cryftals of a peculiar kind, tinged 
with the fulphurs of metals: this fulphur gives them their 
colour, and confequently it ought to give them the properties 
of the bearne -Jlone, if it were not too fixed to be diffipated in 
the fame eafy manner, and to take fire in the diflipation. And 
it appears on trial, that the baftard emeralds of Auvergne and 
other places, the matrix of the amethyft, the fragments of fome 
of the accidental jafpers, thejacynths, and fome fort of rubies, 
are all phofpborufes of the nature of the beanie- ft 'one, but with 
different degrees of brightnefs. The mother of the emerald, 
the yellow jafper, the water fapphire, the malachite, the opal, 
and the garnet, have none of them any of this property. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1724. 

Since the fame fulphurs which take fire in the beame-Jione^ are 
what give colour to thefe other ftones, it ftiould feem, that 
thofe which are not of this phofphorui kind, nor give alight 
after being heated, fhould not lofe their colours in the fire ; 
and this is found to be true in the garnet, which does not lofe 
any part of its colour, nor is it at all luminous ; whereas the 
hyacinth, and fome of the jafpers and other ftones, which 
lofe a part of the colour, not the whole, in the fire, become 
alfo in part luminous, or more fo, in degree, according to the 
quantity of colour which tbey lofe. This, however, is no cer- 
tain rule, fince the mother of the emerald, the topaz, and 
fome other ftones, lofe all their colour, and yet are not at all 
luminous. The reafon of this feems to be, that the fulphurs 
are driven out of thefe ftones fo flowly, and in fuch minute 
quantities, that they are not at any time collected into body 
enough to be capable of flame. 'I here is nothing to be ob- 
jected as to the beame-Jicnesfhimng ; tho' they are ufuaily white, 
they may poffefs no fmaller portion of fulphurs than the 
coloured ftones ; only in thofe the fulphurs may be colourlefs, 
or white in themfelves. 

It may be poffible alfo, that the fulphurs, in a ftone of this 
kind, may be difperfed in fuch fmall molecules, as not to form 
a body fufficient to give any colour ; but when collected, in 
order to be driven off in the fire, they may then be fufficient 
in quantity to give a blue tinge to the flame. 
The ifiand cryftal, which is alfo a fpecies of fpar, and which 
greatly refembles this bearne-Jlone in many particulars, flies to 
pieces alfo in the fame manner, on being heated ; and when 
carried into the dark, this alfo gives fome fparks of light, but 
they are few in number, and loufely fcattered over the furface : 
when this ftone is burnt a little in a crucible, there is fome 
fmall appearance of flame, with a fmell of fulphur, and the 
matter in the bottom of the crucible is found {battered to 
pieces ; but all the pieces are regular parallelopipcds, as was 
the original mafs. Mem. Acad. Par. 1724. 
It is to be obferved, that thebearne < jhne, and others of tl.e fame 
kind, which only fhine in the dark, and that only for a few 
minutes, when firfc taken out of the fire, are, properly fpeak- 
ing, endued with no other luminous quality, than that of a 
burning coal ; but their light having been generally unobferved, 
and requiring darknefs to fhew it, has obtained them the ipe- 
cious title of pbofbcrl. 
Phosphorus fetalis, a very fine kind of phofphorui r, exhibiting 
many wonderful phenomena, and prepared from human 
dung mixed with alum. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Homberg, who was the inventor of it, gives the method 
of" preparing it m the following manner : take four ounces of 
human dung newly made, mix it with the fame quantity o( 
roach alum grofsly powdered; put the mixture into a final] 
iron ladle, capable of holding about a pint ; fet it over the fire 
' in a chimney, and it will melt together, and become as fluid 
as water ; let it boil gently over a fmall fire, continually Sirring 
it with an iron fpatula, till it is dry : it will then be difficult 
to ftir, but' it muft be kept ftirring about, and all the lumps it 
runs into muft be broken, and what adheres to the fides of the 
ladle ftirred in and b ended with the reft : this muft be conti- 
nued till it is perfectly dry, and the ladle muft be now and 
then taken from the fire* and the matter ftirred about in it 
that it may not grow red-hot. When the whole- is thus per 
feSly dried, it will ftill be in little lump--, and when cold it 
muft be rubbud to powder in a metal mortar; it muft then 
be put into the ladle and fet over the fire again, it will then 
become a. little moift again, and run into clods. and grumes, 
but it muft be again ftirred till dry ; when cold it i. to be 
powdered again, and a third time put into the ladle; and 
when perfectly dried this time, it is to be laid by in a paper 
in a dry place; thus is the firft or preparatory operation 
finifhed. 

Take two or three drams of this powder, put it into a fmall 
matrafs^ capable of holding an ounce and half of water, and 
which has' a neck fix or (even inches long ; put a paper ftop- 
per lightly into the neck of the matrafs, then take a fmall 
crucible of three or four fingers b.eadth high, put two or 
three fpoonfuls of fand into it, then fet the bottom of the 
matrafs on the fand, and take care that no part of it touches 
the fides of the crucible ; fill up the reft of the crucible with 
fand, and let the whole body of the matrafs be covered with it ; 
then fet the crucible in one of the common little earthen fur- 
naces, and make a charcoal fire about it ; for the firft half 
hour let the coals only reach up to the middle of the cru- 
cible, but afterwards lay them up to the rim of it; continue 
this fire about half an hour, or till the powder within the 
matrafs is red-hot, then pile up more charcoal above the rim 
of the crucible, and continue this fire an hour, after which 
let the whole cool. There will arife a large quantity of 
fumes during the operation, and they will often throw out 
the ilopper of the matrafs ; but this muff: be replaced, and 
the fire a little abated in that cafe : when thefe fumes ccafe, 
the fire may be raifed without hurting the prOcefs, when the 
crucible is fo cool that it may be taken out of the furnace 
without burning the hands. This is to be done, and the ma- 
trafs is to be half raifed out of the fand to make it bear the 
cold by degrees, and its mouth muft then be flopped clofe- 
ly with a cork, inftead of its paper ftopper. If, on mak- 
ing, the matrafs about, the matter falls into powder, it is a 
proof that the operation has been well performed ; but if it 
hang together tn form of a cake, 'tis a fign that the matter 
was not well roafted in the ladle before the putting it into 
the matrafs. 

When the operation has been well performed, and the mat- 
ter is in powder in the matrafs, pour out a fmall quantity of 
it on a i iece of paper, and immediately ft op the matrafs 
again : the powder upon the paper will immediately fume 
and take fire, burning the paper, and any other combuftible 
matter that is in the way. If there has been too much of 
the powder poured out of the matrafs, it muft not be re- 
turned in again ; for tho' that fhould be done before it be- 
gins to finoak, yet it will certainly fet fire to all that is in the 
matrafs j from this it may be eafily (czn alfo, that the matter 
cannot be emptied out of the matrafs into a phial, but muft 
always be in the veflel in which the calcination was made. 
If too much alum be ufed, the powder will not take fire at 
all : it will be of different colours, according to the vqflTel the 
firft calcination was made in, and according to the degree of 
fire that was ufed ; hence it is fumetimes black, fumetimes 
brown, fumetimes red, green, yellow, or white. 
It takes fire equally well in the day-time and in the night, 
and that without the mixture of any other fuoftauce, or 
without the leaft rubbing, or any other circumftance befide 
the mere expofure to the air. In this it differs from a'l the 
other known artificial phsfphori ; for that of urine requires 
a fmall degree of heat, in order to its burning ; the fma- 
ihgd'ine pbofp born s requires a conftderable degree; the Bono- 
nian ftone does not fhine except after having been expofed to 
the day-light; and air the others require violent rubbing, or 
a fmart blow to produce their light. 

If it be defired to keep this powder good for any time, it 
muft be put in a dry place where there is not too much heat : 
the mouth of the matrafs muft be kept clofe f topped, and its 
body covered with paper ; and the place where it ftands muft 
not be in too ftrong a light, for the open day-light has been 
often known to weaken its power ; and, in fine, wholly to 
fpoil it thro' the glafs. Mem. Acad. Par. 1 7 li . 

Fulgurating Phosphorus. See Fulgurating. 

Phosphorus metalLrum, a name given by fomc chemifts to a 
preparation of a certain mineral fpar, which is found in the 
mines of Saxony and other places, where there is copper. 
The fpar to be ufed on this occafion is, that kind which is 
tinged green, and from its, in fome degreej refembling the co- 
Suppl. Vol. II. 



lour of the emerald, is called by fome pfeudofmarKgdus, and 
by others lapis fmaragdi mineralis. This is to be powdered 
very fine, and this powder is to be laid on a flat plate of 
copper, iron, or any other metal : this plate is then to be 
fet over fome lighted charcoal, and the whole placed in a 
dark place. The fpar will receive its neceflary degree of 
beat for fbining long before the metal will, and, confequent- 
ly, as foon as it begins to mine, the fire is not to be made 
any brifker. While the plate of metal is held in this degree 
of heat, and does not appear at allied, the" powder upon it 
will mine like a lighted coal, and will continue fo for fome 
time. If it be removed away, and fuffered to cool, it will 
be fit to repeat the experiment a fecond time with, but its 
light will not be fo ftrong as before. Phii. Trauf N u Z44. 
P- 365- 
Phosphorus of_fulpbur r the name given by the French aca- 
demicians to a ncw-difcovered fpecies of phofphorus, which 
readily takes fire on being expofed to the open air- 
The invention was Mr. Le Fevre's, and the procefs is this : 
The ingredients are two drams of common fdfbur, half an 
ounce of fteel filings, ten grains of colophony, and fix drams of 
common water. Thefe things being all weighed and fet apart, 
powder about half a dram of the Julphur in a fmall mortar, then 
add the colophony, and afterwards the remainder of thefulpbur. 
When this is all reduced to a fine powder, put in the filings of 
fteel, and rub the whole together till it is fo thoroughly mixed, 
that the fteel does not appear; but the colour of the whole 
looks every where uniform and regular : then add about 
twenty drops of the water; and after beating the whole to- 
gether add as much more, and continue to do fo till the mafs 
is of the fubftance of a pafte, but not too moift. Put 
this pafte into a fmall matrafs that will contain about three 
ounces, and pour on it more of the water till it fw'im above 
the furface of the pafte near a quarter of an inch. The 
matter of the pafte will then break, and appear in form of 
a granulated powder under the water ; put the matrafs on a 
fand furnace, but give it no greater heat than that the hand 
can bear to lie upon the matrafs. When it begins to heat, 
the mixture will ferment and fwell, and become black; it 
is then to be ftirred wi h an iron rod, and a little more wa- 
ter muft be added every quarter of an hour, til! the whole ig 
ufed. The matter will then be very black and liquid; and 
it is to be then taken from the fire, and fet by for the whole 
night. This is the firft and moft eflentia! part of the ope- 
ration, and in this great care is to be taken that the fire be 
not too violent ; for if the ftdpbur be burnt, the operation 
will be fpoiled, and the matter would ferment fo high as to 
run over at the mouth of the veflel. 

To finiili the operation, a little water muft he added to the 
matter, fo as to fwim over it, and the veflel muft be again 
fet in the fand, and a ftronger fire given than before ; this 
is known to be ftrong enough when there is any humid va- 

[ pour obferved to arife out of the mouth of the veftel. This 
fire is to be continued about two hours, that the greater part of 

I the humidity may be evaporated; which is known by the 
iron rod finding fome refiftance when put into the veflel, and 
the matter it brings up being granulated and folid, or no 
longer moift ; it muft then be immediately taken from the 
fire, and the whole is then finifhed. It is neceflary to be 
very exa£l in this laft critical minute ; for a very little longer 

! flanding on the fire will burn the ft'phur, and render all the 

1 former care of no effect. The black matter remaining in 
the matrafs is to be 'taken out, and the fides fcraped clean 
with an iron rod ; any piece of this that happens to fall up- 
on a paper takes fire in a very little time, and burns away 
like the. other, phofphorus. The procefs is a very nice one, 
but by obferving all the rules here laid down, feveral perfons 
have fucceeded in making the phofphorus to perfection : the 
whole intent of the operation feems to be to join together 
the minute particles of fteel and Julphur \ which when thus 
joined cannot fail to be very inflammable, and to take fire 
on receiving the fmalleft humidity from the air to make them 
ferment. 

It cannot but be obferved, that this phofphorus is founded on 
Lemery's experiments of fteel- and julphur, taking fire to- 
gether ; but this is a greatly more nice and accurate opera- 
tion, and a fine improvement on the' original plan, which 
was only by mixing large quantities of fteel-filings and Jul- 
phur together into a pafte with water, and burying this in 
the earth to make it take fire of itfeif, and thus reprefent the 
natural phaenomena of vulcanos, thunder, lightening, tic. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1728. 

Phofphorus may be kindled by the effluvia of ele&rtcify, See 
Phil.' Tranf. N° 4.75. Se&. x«. 

PHOSSA, in zoology, a name underftood by fome to exprefs 
the whole genus of pigeons, but more properly it is the name 
of one fpecies onlv, the palumbe:, torquatus, or ring-dove. 
Sec the article Ring dove. 

PHOT 1 NX, purvyk, in antiquity, a kind of flute in ufe among 
the Greeks : it was the fame with the plcgiaula of the Ro- 
mans. Hofm. Lex. Univ. in voc. 
PHOXINUS, in zoology, a name given by fome to the ru- 
tiiusi or ammn touch. Rondekt. de Pifc. See the article 
Rutilus. 

iKk Phos- 
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Phoxwvs fquammoftiS) in zoology, the name of a fmall frefll* 
water fifh, called by fome the hambek, by others the riem- 
ling, and by fome the pink. It feldom is found beyond the 
length of two or three inches; its head is large in propor- 
tion to the reft of its body, and is blackifh ; and the roots of 
all its fins have fomcthing of a faffron colour; and the joint 
of the gill fins has a little prominence, which in fome is yel- 
low, and in others reddifh; its fcales are fmall and whitifh, 
and. the lines on its fides reaching from the gills to the tail 
are brown ; its belly and fides are a little yellowifh ; it has 
one fin on the back, one behind the anus, a pair at the gills, 
and another pair on the belly; they love running waters ; 
and when dreiTed have a bitterifli tafte. Gefner, de Aquat. 
p. 484. 
PHRiENTAN, in the botanical writings of the antients, a name 
given to a kind of anemone, ufed in making garlands and 
other ornaments. 

The fcholiaft on Theocritus obferves from Solibius, that the 
Lacedsemop'tans called the anemone in general pranion \ and 
Nicander feems to comprehend under this title fevera! beauti- 
ful fpecies of the anemone, which he diftinguifhes from the 
cheUdonian anemones ; but Athenasus informs us, that others 
have made the cbelidmian and phr anion anemonies the fame. 
Some have fuppofed the anemonies of the antients tifed in gar- 
lands, and thofc ufed in medicine to be different, but the ge- 
nerality of authors do not warrant this. 
PHRATRIARQ1US, ^l,.*^, among the Athenians, a ma- 
giftrate that prefided over the pbrattia, or third part of a 
tribe. He had the fame power over the pbratria, that the 
pbylarcbus had over the tribe. Potter, Archaeol. Graic. T. 1 . 
p. 78. See the article Phylarchus. 
PHRENIT1S (Cycl.)— The preceding fymptoms of this dis- 
order are, long watchings, troubled fleep, and very refflefs 
dreams, acute and terrible pains of the head, an entire for- 
getfulnefs of every thing, and a wandering of the mind, dis- 
covering itfelf by inconfiftent anfwers to queftions, a fmall 
defire of liquors, tho' the heat of the mouth plainly indicates 
all that can occafion the moft intenfe thirft ; large and flow 
refpiration, a weak and flow pulfe, and fuppreffion of urine. 
AH thefe figns predict an approaching pbrenitis ; but when it 
has already feized the patient, the blood-vefiels of the head 
all fwell, and the temporal arteries have fo ftrong a pulfation, 
that they are feen to beat very forcibly ; the eyes fparkle and 
look wild and fierce ; the talk is all wild and raving ; and at 
certain times the patient has ufually violent fits of ftruggl. 
to get out of bed ; the extremities are cold, and the urine 
thin, white, and pellucid. 

The perfons moft fubject to a pbrenitis are thofe of a fangu: 
neous and plethoric habit, and much given to anger ; fuch 1 
are addicted to a hot diet, and the ufe of ftrong liquors ; fuch 
as are many hours together expofed to the fun in hot weather 
in their daily occupations ; and fuch as have been fubject to 
violent head-achs, or have had habitual haemorrhages at the 
nofe flopped upon them, or have had the blood ufually dis- 
charged by the hemorrhoids thrown up into the head ; and 
women who have had the menfes flopped upon them, and the 
blood in the fame manner thrown up into the head. Thefe 
perfons are, from fuch circumftances and accidents, fubject 
to the pbrenitis as an idiopathic diftemper, dependant on no 
other. But befides thefe, others are alfo very fubject to it as 
a fymptom in other difeafes. People in acute fevers are very 
often thrown into it by an incompleat critical congeftion of 
blood about the head ; and this principally happens to fuch 
as have been treated by apothecaries in an improper and in- 
judicious manner. From the fudden checking of 1'weats ma- 
ny have alfo been thrown into it, and fome from improper 
bleedings, and more than all thefe by a too hot regimen. 
Method of cure. A clyfter is one of the firft things to be pre- 
fcribed in this cafe; or if this cannot be given from the vio- 
lence of the patient, the bowels muft be gently relaxed by 
large draughts of warm emollient liquors, with a fmall ad- 
dition of nitre; after this bleeding is to be ordered, where 
the pulfe and condition of the patient fhew it to be neceflary, 
and gentle alexipharmics are then to be given in repeated 
fmall dofes, fuch as the mixtura fimplex highly camphorated, 
and the like ; and in the intermediate times the violent emo- 
tions of the blood are to be quieted by the ufe of powders of 
nitre, tartar of vitriol, crab's eyes, and a fmall portion of 
cinnabar; thefe are to be given with cooling emulfions ; a 
placid regimen muft be obferved, and the patient kept in a 
■ gentle perforation ; and external applications are fometimes 
of great fervice, fuch are fpirit of wine and camphor, rubbed 
on the forehead and temples, , and frictions, cataplafms of 
various kinds, and blifters laid to the foles of the feet. "Jt 
Iter's Confp. Med. p. 304. 

Others in this cafe apply epithems to the forehead, either of 
the abfolutely repellent kind, fuch as vinegar of rofes, or of 
lavender ; thefe are moft proper in the beginning ; and if 
thefe do not fucceed, the refolvents are left afterwards to be 
tried; fuch are fpirit of wine and camphor, and fpirit 
tincture of faffron ; bags of camphor and nitre in powder, 
may alfo be applied, and if thefe fail it is proper to put on 
leeches to the temples and behind the cars ; bleeding in the 
jugular vein is another method ; and blifters are to be applied 



to the legs and arms, and fmapifms to the feet, compofed of 
yeaft and ftrong vinegar, with muftard-feed, nitre, and other 
ingredients of that kind ; and, finally, when all thefe fail, 
an irritation of the noftrils to promote an hemorrhage, and 
bleeding in the nofe, as practiced in Egypt, and fome other 
countries, is proper. Heifter's Confp. Med. p. 125. 
Dr. Friend has recommended bleeding at the jugular veins, 
in a pbrenitis coming upon a fever ; but Dr. Langrifh endea- 
vours to prove the bleeding in this cafe to be rather hurtful ; 
and he thinks the cafes quoted by Dr. Friend to prove his 
opinion, either do it not, or may be turned againft him. See 
Med. Eff. Abrid. Vol. 2. p. 457. 
PHRICODES, a term ufed by the antients for a kind of fever 
which is attended with a eoldnefs and fhivering, not only at 
the beginning of the fit, but at different intervals throughout its 
whole continuance. The femitertian fever is of this kind. 
The ufual fymptoms of thefe fevers are a remarkable lownefs 
of the pulfe, which is fcarce to be felt, but recedes as it were 
from the finger. The belly is tumified, and a rumbling noife 
is heard in it, and the tongue is very humid, and irrigated 
with a fharp acid humor, as with the faliva. 
PHRONTJS, a word ufed by Hippocrates as the name of a 
peculiar diforder of the general nature of the melancholy 
affection's. In this cafe the patient, he fays, feels, as it were, 
a thorn pricking the abdominal vifcera; he is extremely reft- 
lefs and uneafy, and always avoids light and company. He 
dreads being touched, and becomes timorous and afraid of 
every thing ; he is molcfted with troublefome dreams, and 
imagines that he frequently fees fpecrres and frightful objects. 
PHRYCTE, a word ufed by the anticnt phyftcians as a name 

for common refin. 
PHRYGANIDES, in natural hiftory, a name given by authors ' 
to the fly which is produced from the phngamwn, or common 
cadofworm, found in ditches, and ufed as a bait for fifh. 
This has a long body, -four brown wings, and a forked tail, 
and is found in the month of Auguft very frequent on waters. 
PHRYGANICUS, in botany, a term ufed by Diofcorides and 
many other of the antient Greeks, to exprefs fuch herbaceous 
plants as have hard and woody ftalks, fuch are the garden 
thyme, and feveral others of that kind : they alfo called thefe 
plants xykdeSy foft&fcr, and ffrkmha. noa,. 
PHRYGIAN, {Cycl.) in antient mufic, the third fpecies of 

the diapafon. See the article Diapason. t 

Phrygian Jlone, phrygius lapis > in natural hiftory, the name 
of a ftone defcribed by the antients, and ufed in their time 
in dying; probably from fome vitriolic or aluminous fait 
contained in it, which ferved to enliven or fix the colours 
ufed by the dyers. 

It was a light fpungy mafs, refembling a pumice, and the 
whiteft and lighteft were efteemed the beft. Pliny gives us 
an account of their preparing it for ufe for dying, which was 
by moiftening it with urine and then heating it red-hot, and 
fuffering.it to cool again : this calcination was repeated three 
times, and the ftone was then fit for ufe ; and Diofcorides re- 
commends it in medicine after burning; he fays it was dry- 
ing and aftringent. 
PHTHIRION, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for 
the pediailarh, or red rattle. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. See the 
article Pedicularis. 
PHTHISIS (Cycl.) — This difcafe is properly an ulcerous dif- 
pofition of the lungs, taking its origin from a ftafls of blood 
in that vifcus, which in time degenerates into matter, and 
which is attended with a \eiy remarkable wafting of the 
flefh and lofsof ftrength. A pbthijis in different perfons, and 
at different times, differs in degree; in fome cafes it is only 
a tendency to ulceration in the lungs, but in Others it is an 
actual ulceration in that part. 

In the firft of thefe cafes, where there is only a tendency to 
an ulceration, the lungs are only fluffed up with a quantity 
of tenacious andvifcid matter, or of a mucous fluid, with a 
mixture of blood. This matter, by degrees, becomes more 
and more hard and tough, by the diflipation of its more fluid 
parts ; and hence gives a fchirrous hardnefs to that part of 
the lungs where it is contained, but is not eafily changed in- 
to abfolute matter. In this cafe the patient may live many 
years, and often there is no fufpicion of his being in a 
pbthijis. 

In the fecond cafe, or an actual exulceration of the lungs, 
the difeafe cannot long remain unknown, but the hectic fe- 
ver, which is its conftant attendant, readily difcovers it ; 
and the wafting of flefh, and fpitting of matter, foon bring 
the patient to his end, if fpeedy and efficacious remedies are 
not applied. 

Many are very anxious about the diftlnguifhing a true phthi- 
Jis from an abdominal hectic; but this is a diftinctlon of very 
little ufe in practice, fince both cafes require the fame regi- 
men : the gently refolvent and difcutient medicines, and bal- 
famics, which have nothing acid in them, are the proper 
method in % pbthijis, and are equally neceflary in this hectic. 
The principal differences, however, between them are thefe : 
The abdominal hectic always is attended with a fever, where- 
as the pbthijis is often free from a fever, or at leaft is not 
attended with one of any confequence. If, in a ftrong m- 
fpiration, on drawing as much breath as may be into die lungs, 
a the 
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the cough is always brought on, and there is a pain and ftrait- 
nefs in the breaft, that alfo declares the feat of the diforder to 
be in the lungs. 

Atrophies are alfo much of the fame nature with a pbtbifis, dif- 
fering only in regard to the part they affect, and to the age of 
the patient. An atrophy is an injury of the glands of the me- 
fentery, pancreas, or liver, and is common to infants ; where- 
as thepbtbijis is a like difternperature of the lungs, and affects 
perfons nearer the time of their growing to man's eftate. 
A true pbtbifis is, however, to be carefully diftinguifhed from 
that marafmus which frequently affects old perfons : this arifes 
from many different caufes, but never from that of a pbtbifis^ 
or difternperature of the lungs. The vomica pulmonum is 
alfo by fome confounded with a pbtbifis, but improperly; for 
tho' thefe diftempcrs are nearly allied to one another, and often 
degenerate into each other, yet their origin is different. The 
pbtbifn takes its origin from an ulcer, properly fo called ; the 
vomica is an abfeefs, or impofThumation. The ulcer in a 
pbtbifn affects the humid parts of the lungs, where there is 
leaft blood ; the vomica, on the contrary, is always feated in 
thofe parts where there is moft abundance of blood : fin'ce it 
generally happens, that a vomica is a fliorter difeafe in its pe 
riod, and carries the patient off earlier; the pbtbifis does it 
more flowly and gradually. When a vomica, indeed, does 
not carry off the patient at firft, it ufually degenerates into 
a true phthijis ; and on the other hand, when the matter lodged 
in the lungs in a true pbtbifis is fo acrid as to corrode the vef- 
fels, then a vomica pulmonum often comes on in the courfe 
of that difeafe; but thefe are accidental degenerations of one 
difeafe into another, and tho' the firft cafe is frequent, the 
other is more rare. 

Signs of a pbtbifis. This difeafe, when it begins flowly and 
gradually, has fcarce any figns at all by which it may be 
known: the utmoft fymptoms of it in this cafe, is a cough, 
which, tho' not violent, will not be cured. This cough, by 
degrees, increafes, and holds the patient always, in fpite of 
medicines: in fome cafes it is moderate, but in others it be 
comes in a little time very violent. This cough is in fome at- 
tended with a confiderable fpitting, in others with very little, 
and in fome' perfons, both at the beginning and end of" the 
diftemper, with no fpitting at all. 

It is, however, a vulgar error to fuppofe every cough attended 
with fpitting to be a confumption, for very frequently the 
faults of the firft concoction will give origin to coughs more 
violantj, and attended with greater fpitting than thofe in a 
genuine pbtbifis. Hence, for the proper diftinguifhjng of a 
pbtbifis, many other fymptoms are neceffary : thefe are, that 
the patient be of an age fuited to this difeafe, in general, be- 
tween fifteen and thirty-five : the cough alfo, in a true pbtbifis, 
is continual, and always becomes much more violent on being 
cxpofed to the cold, as alfo on drawing the breath very deeply, 
ortaking the effluvia of airy acrid fubftances: when the mat- 
ter feems fetched up from very deep, and is ftreaked with 
blood, or is of an ill fmell, and approaching to the nature of 
matter ; this alfo denotes the cafe to be a true pbtbifis. This 
difeafe is always attended alfo with a decay of itrength, a fen- 
fation of a ftraitnefs in the breaft, a want of appetite, or a 
defire for nothing but cold foods and drinks. The fleep in 
this cafe alfo rather tires and weakens than refrefhes the pa- 
tient, and the mou-h is dry, the faltva glutinous, and the 
temper ufually peevifh, and affected flxongly at trifles ; the 
body alfo becomes extremely fenfible of all changes of the 
weather. If thefe fymptoms happen in a cafe where there is 
either an hereditary difpofition to a pbtbifis, or where there has 
been any prior injury done to the lungs, there is no room to 
doubt but that the cafe is a true confumption or pbtbifis. 
Thefe prior injuries of the lungs may be either from preced- 
ing difeafes, fuch as a fpitting of blood, a peripneumony, or 
the like ; or from external contufions or wounds of the breaft ; 
or finally, from frequently being among the vapours of cor- 
rofive medicines : and when thefe are attended with a hectic, 
or Iofs of flefh in the whole body, and particularly in the face, 
there is not the leaft room to doubt but that the cafe is a dan- 
gerous pbtbifis. The fpitting of purulent matter is one of the 
moft certain figns of a perfect pbtbifis, but it is not an univerfal 
one; for there are fome cafes in which the bronchia and mem- 
braneous portions of the lungs only are affected, in which a 
pbtbifis may arrive at its greateft degree without any fuch fpit- 
ing. It is alfo to be obferved, that the common thick, ycllow- 
ifh, or grccnifh matter, which is frequently voided in large 
quantities in Ample coughs, is not to be confounded with the 
purulent matter voided in a continued pbtbifis. 
The urine of people in this difeafe is ufually very like that of 
perfons in health, except that it retains its froth longer ; this, 
however, is no certain fymptom of the difeafe, for it fre- 
quently happens in cafes of fimple colds, in people of phleg- 
matic habits. 

Jf a vomica pulmonum comes on from a pbtbifis, the fever, 
which was before a flow one, aflumes the appearance of an 
acute one ; and the pain that attends the cough becomes more 
violent, and refpiration more difficult ; finally, colliquative 
fweats, and diarrhoeas, are very fatal fymptoms, ufually appear- 
ing towards the laft fiages. 

Ptrfms fubjetl to a Phthisis. Thefe are principally young 
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people of a plcftoric habit, accuftomed to perfeel health, and 
of florid conftitutions, particularly fuch as live idle lives. 
1 hole who labour hard, or are of a fcorbutic or phlegmatic 
habit, are more than all others free from this difeafe. Perfons 
who are lubjca to haemorrhages of any kind, or to violent 
pains in the head, and thofe who find their breath very fhort 
after a little exercife, and particularly fuch as have had at any 
time fpitings of blood, are moft fubjecft to this diftemper ; as 
thofe, on the contrary, who are fubjea to cattarrhal deduc- 
tions, to fimple coughs, or to diarrhoeas, or cutaneous erup- 
tions, or external ulcers, are ufually free from it. Women 
in general are much more expofed to phthifes than men ; and 
that for this plain reafon : the fuppreffion of any habitual hse- 
morrhage, endangers the patient as to this difeafe ; and women 
are well known to be more fubjea to evacuations of blood 
than men ; and alfo to the fuppreffions of thofe evacuations. 
Old people are very feldom found to have phthifes, unlefs thev 
anfe from violent external injuries ; and very young perfons 
are as feldom liable to them, unlefs from fuppreffions of large 
and habitual hxmorrhages by the nofe. 

Caufes ,f a Phthisis. The remote caufe of this difeafe, is a 
plethoric habit; the proximate caufe is a congeftion of florid, 
rarely of ferous blood, in the breaft. The occalional, or ac- 
cidental caufes, are either external injuries from blows, falls, 
or bruifes on the breaft, a violent cough in the autumn, at 
which feafon the air is pecujiarly bad for all perfons inclined 
to z pbtbifis; the abufe of fpirituous liquors, the immoderate 
ufe of venery, the receiving the fumes of corrofive medicines, 
and finally, the improper cure of other difeafes, particularly 
the fuppreffing of fevers and hxmorrhages by aftringents, 
without any previous cautions. An hereditary difpofition is 
alfo frequently in fault; the cough which attends this difeafe 
is only an effort of nature, to break through the congeftion in 
the firft ftages, and in the latter, to throw up the matter oc- 
cafioned by it. 

Pr-gnofics in it. A true pbtbifis, even in its beginning, is a 
dangerous difeafe, and admits but of a very dubious progno- 
ftic ; but when in an advanced ftate, it is always fatal. The 
reafon of this is evident, becaufe there are in this cafe real ul- 
cers in the lungs, and we well know that no ulcer can be 
cured till it is firft perfeflly cleanfed, and that is not eafy in 
an internal part ; and after this, the healing up of a wound in 
the lungs is fcarce to be expeBed, as thofe parts are continually 
difturbed by the very drawing in and voiding the breath, and 
greatly more fo by the cough. There have been, however, 
inftances of cures in the beginning of a phthifis, in which 
there have been evident proofs of a reftitution and cicatriza- 
tion of the parts. 

People of a dry habit are much fooner carried off by it than 
thofe of a moift one ; as are alfo thofe of a bride difpofition, 
than thofe of a more languid temper ; and finally, younger 
perfons ufually die fooner in it, than thofe who are' more ad- 
vanced in years. Women, as they are more fubjea to a phthifis 
than men, fo they are more eafify cured. This diftemper is 
often brought upon them merely from a fuppreffion of" the 
menfes, and in that cafe it is often cured only by regularly 
bringing them again to their proper periods. The heaic fe- 
ver in thefe cafes is what haftens the death of the patient ; fo 
that the lefs of that fever the patient has, the longer he lives 
under it. 

When the fpitting of true purulent matter is come on, and is 
attended with colliquative fweats and a diarrhoea, there is no 
farther hope for the patient ; and in genera], what is reported 
of the curing of confumptions, is founded on errors, and 
other cafes have been miftaken for it. A catarrhal cough be- 
come habitual, and attended with a voiding of a thick, pulpy, 
greenifh matter, is often miftaken for a confumption : as is 
alfo a flow fever, attended with copious fweats, and an exte- 
nuation of the body ; or a recent heaic, arifing from a con- 
tinued flow fever ; or a merely afthmatic diforder of the breaft ; 
or finally, a hasmoptvfis has been miftaken for a pbtbifis. In 
all the cafes faid to have been phthifes, and perfeaiy cured, ei- 
ther one of thefe has been the cafe, or the mere ftrength of 
nature, affifted by happy circumftances in the conftitution, 
not to be expeaed from one perfon in a thoufand, have carried 
the patient through it. 

Method of Cure. The general method in a genuine phthifis, is 
to refpea firft the refolving, abftergifig, and difcufling the ul- 
cerous matter in the lungs ; and after this to attempt the clean- 
fing and healing of the ulcers; afterwards to reftore the 
ftrength by analeptics, and to give the weakened parts their 
due tone again : and during this, the feveral fymptoms, fuch 
as the cough, fever, C3V. are to be palliated as much as 
may be. 

To this end, in the beginning of the courfe, gentle laxatives 
are by all means to be given ; fuch as fmall dofes of rhubarb, 
with manna, tamarinds, and the like : and in fubjeas abound- 
ing with bad humors, jalap, fena, and, in fome cafes, even 
mercurius dulcis are found neceffary ; but this laft medicine 
is only to be given with the utmoft caution, for fear of a 
falivation. After a few dofes of the laxatives, the re- 
folvent, abftergent, and difcutient medicines are to be given 
for feveral weeks together ; fuch are, decoaions of pimper- 
nel!, elecampane, fiorentine, iris, birth-wort, and frcfli arum- 
root, 
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toot, with maidenhair, horehound, hyfiup, and daify-leaves : 
the gum-rcfins are alio to be given In fmall dofes ; fuch as am- 
moniacum, fagapenum, and the like ; and mixtures of crabs 
eyes faturated with lemon juice, with yitrtolated tartar diflplved 
in the pectoral waters, are to be given every day three or four 
times : a little nitre cautioufly given in the intermediate times, 
will alfo be of great ufe in abating or taking off the fever. 
After this, the healing the ulcerated parts is to be attempted 
by the more temperate balfamics; fuch as boiled turpentine, 
maftic, oiibanum, balfam of Peru and 'capivi, and Lucatellus's 
balfam : with thefe there always mufl be joined fuch things as 
will nourifii and give ftrength ; fuch are cmulfions ,made rich 
with fweet almonds, with jellies and conferve of rofes. 
If the violence of the diforderis found to remit on this Me- 
thod, "it will be proper to give a mixture of fpirit of fal armo- 
niac, with tindlure of fait of tartar, in dofes of about twenty 
drops, three times a day : this is greatly fcrvice'able in reftoring 
the parts to their due tone; and if the cough frill continues 
violent, it will be proper to give fmall dofes of the ftorax-pill 
at night. If the difeafe is finally t'.ken offby this method, it 
will be proper afterwards, by way of prevention, to bleed free- 
ly in the foot every fpring and autumn ; to recall, by all pof- 
fible means, any habitual difcharge* of blood that had been 
flopped or fupprefled ; and particularly in men to promote a 
difcharge by the hemorrhoidal veins, by applying leeches to 
the part : the patient is not to be loaded with medicines in 
this cafe, but it will be fufficient always to keep the bowels 
moderately open, and to ufc moderate, but not violent exer- 
cife, with diets that are foft and eafy of digeftion. Junck. 
Confp. Med. p. 16c, feq. 

Mr. de Sault endeavours to prove, that aconfumption of the 
lungs always depends on tubercles, and that an ulcer there is 
only an effect of thefe tubercles ; and when the difeafe is in its 
lafl ftadium, and incurable, it then only becomes contagious, 
by fmall worms, which it communicates to others. The cure 
which he propofes for the confumption, before it comes to the 
laft ftage, is to refolve the tubercles with mercury, ft eel, mille- 
pedes, and the aperient and antifcorbutic plants. He re- 
marks, that the liver is generally hard in this difeafe; and 
therefore he applies a warm mercurial plaifter to the right 
hypochondriac region, rubbing fome mercurial ointment 
every night on the (kin of that part; then continues in the 
ufe of tablets made with fteel, millepedes, benzoin, coral 
and crabs-eyes, of each half an ounce ; cinnamon, three 
drachms; fugar, half a pound ; mix all with the mucilage of 
gum-tragacanth, made with orange-flower water. The dofe 
of thefe tablets is two drachms, morning and evening, warn- 
ing it down with a ptifan made of the roots of nettles, two 
ounces of the juice of water-crefl'es, and as much juice of 
cervill. Med. EflJ Edinb. He fays this method, with riding, 
has often been fucccfsful. 

Dr. Cheyne thinks that a total milk and feed diet, with fre- 
quent phlebotomies, vomits, bark in the morning and rhu- 
barb at night, will totally cure confumptions. See his Nat. 
Method, of Cures, p. 264: 

Morton reckons among the fpecies of phthilis, thofe proceed- 
ing from the diarrheea, dyfentery, gonorrhoea, haemorrhage, 
and dropfy, and from many other difeafes; and perhaps there 
are many other remote caufes which can produce a confump- 
tion, without varying the common immediate caufe of the 
difeafe, or the method of cure. Med. Em Edinb V. I. p. 266. 
This dirtemper, according t> fome, is principally to he cured 
by frequent bleedings in fmall quantities. Med. Eft*. Edinb. 

PHU, in botany, a name by which fome authors call the great 
.garden valerian. C. Baub. p. if 4. 

PHYCIS, in zoology, the name of a fifh of the truttaceous 
kind, more ufually called wllarias, or afellus callarias, and 
tinea marina, or lea-tench. Gejher, de Fife p. 81.9. bee the 
article Callarias, 

Phycis, in ichthyology, is alfo a name given by Artedi, after 
Ariftotle, Pliny, and the reft of the antients, to a fifh nearly 
allied to the genus of the blenni, and called by fome trebhs 
and fuca ; and according to Rondeletius, the tinea marina of 
the Italians. Salvian, however, denies that it is the tinea ma- 
rina, and the matter is yet undecided among the writers on 
this fubject. See Tjkca marina. 

PHYCIPES, in natural hiftory, the name given by the antients 
to a ftone*uhich had the impreffion of a fea plant of the fu- 
cus or alga kind ; probably in the manner in which our black 
coal flate is frequently found to contain the impreffions of fern 
and other vegetables, 

PHYLACISTVE, among the antients, officers to whofe keeping 
the (Lives in prifona and work-houfes were committed. Pit'tfc, 
Lex. Ant. in voc. 

PHYLARt HUS, Cv?,-^^^ among the Athenians. The pbylartU 
were magiftrates who had each of them the government of a 
tribe committed to his charge; and their bulinefs was to take 
care of the public treafure belonging to each tribe, to manage 
all their concerns, and call them together as oft as any thing 
happened that required the prefence of the whole' body. 
Fetter, Archa-ol. Gnec. !. 1. c. 13. T. 1. p. 7b'. 

PHYLATERIA, a name given by fome botanical authors to 
;he tojtum, or poly-mountain. Ger. Emag. Ind. z. 

PHYLLA, among the antients, wreaths, or filets, that hung 



from the womens head drefs, in form 'of flowers. Pitifc. 
Lex Antiq. in voc. 
PHYLLANTHUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
called by Martin, in his ge^turiesj mini, as alfo in the hortus 
amftciodamenfis, and malabaricus. 

The characters are thefe : the flowers are fome male and others 
female, produced on the fame plant, in the mafe flowers the 
cup is compofed of one leaf, of a campanulated form, and di- 
vided into fix oval and pbtufe fegments : thefe are coloured, 
and are the whole flower, for there are no petals. Theftami- 
na are three filaments, fliorter than the cup, {hmding dole at 
the bafe, and expanding towards the points. The antheneare 
double in the female flower. The cup is the fame as in the 
m.-.le, and there are no petals. The nectarium is a fort of 
rim of twelve angles, furroundmg the germen of the piftil. 
This germen is roun :ifb, but obtufely trigonal. The ftylcs 
are three, they fta'nd expanded, and are obtufely bifid at the 
extremities. I he fligmata are obtufe. The fruit is a round hn 
capfule, marked with three furrows, and containing three cells, 
each compofed of two valves. The feeds are fingle and 
roundifh, and do not wholly fill theccllsof thccapfule. Ltnnesi 
Gen. PI. 447. Martin, Cent. 1. p. 9. Hort. Mai. Vol. 10. 

PHYLLEN, in botany, a rame given by fome of the old authors 
to the mereurialis, or male and female French mercury. Ger. 
Emac. Ind. 2. 

PHYLLEREA, ph'd'ercy, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe: the flower confiffcs 
only of one leaf, and is of a bell like fhape, and divided into four 
fegments at the edges. The pillil arifes from the cup, and is 
fixed in the manner of a nail to the hinder part of the flower. 
This finally becomes a fruit of a roundifh figure, containing 

. roundifh feeds 

The fpecies of phyllerey^ enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The broad-leaved fmooth phyllerey. 2. The broad- 
leaved prickly phillerey. 3. The phyllerey with lightly ferrattd 
leaves. 4. The privet-leaved phyllerey. 5. The common nar- 
row-leaved phyllerey. 6. The longer narrow-leaved phylerey. 
7. The narrow-leaved prickly phyllerey. 8. The phyllerey utfth 
long and deeply ferrated leaves. 9. The box-leaved phyllerey. 
10. The Spanhth bay-leaved pnck]y phyl.'e. ey. 11. The Spanifii 
nerium-leaved phyllerey: 12. The dwarf American phyllerey, 
with thick yellow root?, and (harp-pointed leaves. And, 13. 
The dwarf American phyllerey, with a thick rofe- coloured root 
and roundifh leaves. Tourn. Inft. p. 596. 

PHYLLI IIS, hart's tongue. The feveral fpecies of this plant 
fee enumerated under the word Lingua eervina. 
It is recommended by many as an aftringent, and has a place 
in moft of our difpenfatories. The common kind is efteemed. 
the beft for medicinal ufe ; it is found in old wells, and under 
damp walls, fometimes in the ditches under very thick hedges. 
It is given, in powder or decoction, in fwellings and indura- 
tions of the fpleen ; ' as alfo'in diarrhceas, and in (pitting of 
blood, or other hemorrhages, externally: it is accounted a 
good mundificative for old ulcers. Ray, in his hiftory of 
plants, tells us alfo. that the powder of the dried leaves does 
wonders in palpitations of the heart, and hyl'eric aflreclions. 

Phyllitis marina, Jea-hart's tongue, in natural hiftory, a 
name given by fome authors to a fpecies of fea-plant, the 
leaves of which, in fome degree, refemble thofe of the com- 
mon barfs tongue. It grows on the rocks at great depths, 
and is feldom feen, unlcf, when taken up by the coral fillers. 
Its leaves are fometimes fingle, fometimes they divide into 
two : they are of a duflcy green colour, and arc about two 
inches in length : they have each a nerve or rib running along 
their middle : they are very thin and tranfparent, and are of 
a fort of cartilaginous ftructurc ; and each has feveral rows of 
fmall points on each fide of the middle rib, which not unaptly 
refemble the feedfpots on the leaves of fome of the capillary 
plants; but not on thofe of the phyllitis, or hart's tongue in 
particular, becaufe they are in that plant not round but ob- 
long, and ftand only in a fingle row on each fide the rib. 
When this plant is viewed by the microlcope, it appears in 
all parts of the leaf full cf little holes; and thofe which are 
fo plain to the naked eye, are no other way different from the 
imperceptible ones, but in that they are larger. The plant 
has no root, and therefore takes in its nourifhment by thefe 
numerous holes in its furface. Marftgl't, Hift. Mer. 

Pm ll 1 tis marina Triumfetii, in natural hiftory, the name of a 
fea plant, defcribed by count Marftgli and other?, and taking 
its denomination from Triumfetti's judging it like the com- 
mon ban's tongue, which grows on the fides of wells, and in 
other fuch places. It is found in great abundance on the coafts 
of the Mediterranean in feveral places at different depths, 
and grows to the rocks and ftones. It grows to about three 
inches in I eight, and its colour is a yellowiih green; it is 
foft and tough while in the water, but when dried it becomes 
very brittle, and may be rubbed to powder between the fin- 
gers. It is very elegantly branched, and its leaves are difpofed 
with great fymmetry and regularity, and are placed 'in a nice 
order for the properly receiving nourifhment and conveying it 
all over the plant. On examining thefe leaves with a microf- 
cope, they are found to be in reality only fo many tubes, 
hollow all the way along, and having an aperture at the ex- 
2 tremity, 
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tremity, by which they admit the fea water: as thefe ftand 
above one another on the main {talks, each receives its por- 
tion of fluid, and tranfmhs it without mixing with the reft, 
pure to that part of the ftalk where it join3 : they are all 
nicely jointed on to the main ftalk or trunk, and chat alfo is 
hollow as well as the leaves. The leaves of mod of the fea 
plants, on being examined by the microfcope, appear to be 
full of glandules and tubercles, which are in reality fo many' 
fmall pipes deftined to admit the fea water ; but in this plant, 
as that water is admitted in fufficient plenty by the extremities 
of the leaves, the reft of their furface is kept fmooth and 
perfectly even. Marjtgti, Hift. de la Mer, p. 76. 
PHYLLOBOLIA, pi/MoCe****, in antiquity, a cuftom that pre- 
vailed amonf the antients to ftrow flowers and leaves on the 
tombs of the dead. The Romans adopted this cuftum from 
the Greeks, and added iikewife wool. See the article Bu- 

RVING. 

The pbytti,bol>a was alfo ufed on occafion of a victory ob- 
tained at any of the public games j when not only the vic- 
tors, but Iikewife their parents, were ftrowed with flowers and 
leaves. Hofm. Lex Univ. in voc. 

PHYLOBASILES, pato&ttrAa?, among the Athenians, magif- 
trates, who, with refpe£t to particular tribes, had the fame 
office that the bafueus had, with refpect to the common- 
wealth. 

They were chofen out of the cupatrid;e or nobility, had the 
care of public facrifices, and other divine worfhip peculiar 
to their refpeclive tribes, and kept their court in the portico 
called bafiieion, and fometimes in the buc.lcian. Pff/if<r,Areha;ol. 
GrEEC.T. 1. p. 78. 

PHYRAMA, in the materia medica, a name given by fome of 
the old writers to the gum ammoniacum, particularly to that 
kind of it which was foft and ductile between the fingers. It 
is not clear that the gum ammoniacum of thofe times was 
the fame tiling which we now know by that name ; at leaft 
it is certain, that the other kind of it, which they called 
thrauma, or a?wnomacu?n thrauftum, was not j for Diofcorides 
defcribes this as being of a reddith-brown colour, and very 
friable ; and Avifenna fays, that it marked a fine yellow or 
gold colour upon paper. Thefe are properties by no means 
agreeiiig with our gum ammoniacum ; and if juftly appli- 
cable to that, muft prove that it could not be the fame ; and 
the characters given by Avifenna of its bitternefs, and mak- 
ing a yellow ftain upon paper, feems to make it the gamboge. 
This, however, by no means can agree with the other virtues 
attributed to it. 

PHYSALUS, a name given by Rondeletius to a fpecies of fea 
infc£t, of ti\zfa,hpcndra ma' ina kind, fuppofed by fome to be the 
fame with the fcolapendra marina, or centimes of the Iriih fea, 
defcribed by Molyneux ; but this does not appear to be the 
cafe, on a ftrict enquiry. The phyfalus of Rondeletius has 
no mouth, whereas the fea certifies of Ireland has a remark- 
ably large one : that of Rondeletius is wider in the middle, 
and tapers at each end j but the Irifh kind is largeft at the 
head, and tapers from thence all the way to the tail. Ron- 
deletius's has tubercles on the back, but tie Iriih one has 
only hairy ftripes; and his is a poifonous animal, whereas 
that of Ireland was found in the ftomach of a cod-fifh, which 
had eaten it as food. The figure given by Rondeletius agrees 
alfo very well with the account lie gives, but not with the 
figure of that drawn upon the fpot from the Irifh fifh, and 
given in thcPhilofophical Tran factions. On the whole, nothing 
is more plain than that thefe are two diftinct fpecies of ani- 
mals, tho' of the fame genus. Phil. Tranf. N° 225. See 
the article ScolopendRA. 

PHYSE TER, in ichthyology, the name of a genus of fifties 
of the plaglure kind, the characters of which are thefe : The 
teeth are crooked, and are placed only in the lower jaw 
There is one high fin or fpine on the back, and a fiftula or 
hole in the forehead. There are only two known fpecies of 
this genus; thefe are, 1. The phyfeter with the upper jaw 
longer than the under one, and with a long fpine on the back. 
The head of this fiih is fo large, that it is half as long as the 
body, and thicker than the thickeft part of it. The lower 
part of the upper jaw runs out two foot beyond the under 
one, and its upper part more than five foot. The eyes are 
remarkably fmall, fcarce longer than thofe of a haddock ; 
the fiftula or pipe, is placed a little above the center of the 
head ; it is divided into two channels, and covered with one 
common operculum ; the teeth are in number forty-four, and 
all of the fhape of a reaper's fickle, roundifh and a little 
flatted, thickeft and moft arched in the middle ; and at the 
end terminating in a cone very lharp-pointed ; the bafe is 
thinner than the middle of the tooth. 2. The phyfeter with 
a verv hi^h back-fin, with the tops of the teeth flat. This 
is a fpecies of whale, defcribed, as well as the former, by Sib- 
bald The head is very large; the fiftula, or pipe, is in the 
middle of the head ; the fin Hands fo high in the middle of 
the back, that it has been compared to the mizzen maft of 
a fhip. Artedi, Gen. Pifc See the article B*.L. <en a. 
The name phyfeter is of Greek origin, and is derived from 
the verb 9wr«w, to blow. It has this name from its quality 
of taking in a great quantity of fea water, and then blowing 
it out again with great force and violence. 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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PHYSIOLOGI, in botany, thofe authors whofe writings terict 
to fet that (ludy in its cleared light, by explicating and enu- 
merating the various difpofitions of the male and female parts 
'"™ Savms of plants. Linnasi Fund. Bot. p. 2. 
PHYSOCELE, a word ufed by many authors to exovefs a 

lvmd-ri,p are. 
PHYSTA, in ichthyology, a name given by Gefner, and fome 
others, to the fiih called by the Greeks, and many of the 
later authors, bal-erus and balerus. Artedi denies its right to 
any general name, reducing it to the genus of the cyprini, 
to which it evidently belongs, and cliff inguifhing it from the 
others of that numerous genus by the fpecific name of.'the 
very broad and thin eylrinus, with forty rays in the pinnaani. 
bee the articles Baihrus and CvPltiNus. 
PHYSTE, in the writings of the antient phyficians, a word 
ufed to exprefs a mafs of meal macerated in a clofe veffel 
with vvune, but not left to ferment. 
PHY I ALIA, a word ufed by the antients in two very different 
fenfes ; with fome exprefling the latter par; of the winter fea- 
fon, and with others a place where vines are planted, whi- 
ther in ifandard vineyards or otherwife. 
PHYTOLACA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the charaflers of which are thefe :• The flower is of the ro- 
faceous kind, confiding of feveral petals arranged in a cir- 
cular order ; from its center arifes a piftil, which finally be- 
comes a foft fruit or berry of an oval figure, or nearly round, 
and containing feveral feeds difnofed in a circular order. 
'I he fpecies of pbytohca, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, arc 
thefe: 1. The larger fruited American phytolaea, called by 
authors the great red clujier-f raited Virginian mgi.ljhadt. 2. 
The American fhytolaca, with (mailer fruit. Tamil lull p 
299. 
PHYTCLOGi, pbytehgijis, authors who have written any trea- 
tile on botany, or the iiiitory or ufes of vegetables. Limai 
Fund Bot p. 4 
PiA mater (Cycl.) -According to Mr. Le Cat, the pia mater 
gives three membranes to the eye ; the firft lines the fclerotic 
coat, and is joined to it ; the fecond is the choroid coat, and 
the third is the villous mammary one, proceeding from the 
choroid, and is commonly called Ruyfches coat. Med Elf. 
Edinb. abrid. Vol II. p. 482. 
PIABA, in ichthyology, the name of a fmall frefh-water fiih, 
caught in all the frefli rivers and brooks in the Brafils, and 
fome other parts of America. 

It is of the fize of the common minow ; its eyes have a fine 
black pupil, and a yellow iris ; it is covered with fmall fcales, 
and has a triangular fin on its back, two under the belly, 
two at the gills, and one behind the anus ; its tail is lorked ; 
its head is of a mixed yellow and white, and of the briofit- 
nefs of gold and fiber; its back is of a filvery hue, with an 
admixture of green, and in fome parts of a fine ftrong blue; 
and the fides of a filvery whire and blue, without any ad- 
mixture of green ; and its belly of a mixed yellow and white, 
with only a (light caft of blue; behind each of the gills it 
has a fine deep blue fpot, and immediately behind that ano- 
ther of the fame colour, but of a lunated (hape ; and two 
other oblong ones of the fame colour, near the origin of the 
tail ; its tail and back-fins are yellow ; its belly-fins red ; it 
is a well-tailed fiih, an! much efteemed by the natives. IVil- 
highby's Hill. Pifc. p. 269. 
PIABUCU, in zoo'ogy, the name of an American fiih eaten 
by the natives in many places. It is a ravenous fifli, and fo 
greedy of blood, that if a man goes into the water with a 
wound in any part of his body, this fifh will make up to it 
to fuck the blood. It is a (mall fifh, feldom exceeding four 
inches in length, and of no great breadth ; its belly isTome- 
what protuberant, and the whole fifh is covered with briolit 
filver-coloured fcales. The lines running one on each fide 
from the gills to the tail are broad, and not fhining like the 
reft of the body ; the back is of a greenifh olive-colour; and 
the fins are white. Marggreive's Hift. of Brafil. 
PIAFFEUR, in the manege, is a proud, {lately horfe, who, 
being full of mettle, or fire, reftlefs and foreward, with a 
great deal of motion, and an exceffive eagernefs to go for- 
wards, makes this motion the more that you endeavour to 
keep him in, and bends his leg up to his belly. He fnorts, 
traverfes if he can, and by his fiery aflion Ihews his reftlefs- 
nefs ; whence fome, though very improperly, fay, he dances. 
Such horfes as thefe, or fuch as are bred to pafiawe upon a 
ftraight line, are much admired in caroufels and magnificent 
feftivals. See the articles Snort and Passade. 
PIANISSIMO, in the Italian mufic, is ufed to fignify that the 
part to which it is added Ihould be played very foftly, and fo 
as that the found may feem at a great diftance, and almoft 
1 ft in air. See Core.ii Concerto VIII. in fine. 
PIANO, in the Italian mufic, fignifies foft and fweet, bv way 

of an eccho. 
Piano Piano, or Pi) Piano, in the Italian mufic, is nsarly 
the fame with pianijfmo, or rather a degree between it and 
piano. 
Phi Piano, _in the Italian mufic, fonifies more flow, or more 

foft, and is much the fame with piano piano. 
PIC, an Eaft Indian weight, containing 100 catis. See the ar- 
ticle Cati 
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PICA, thepye, or magpie, in the Linnsan fyftem of zoology, | PICKERELL, in ichthyology, an Englifh name ufed by Com 



the name of one whole order of the bird kind ; the character 
of which is, that they have a convex beak, flatted above. 
The birds of this order are, the bird of paradtfe, the mag- 
pie, the crow, the cuckow, the wood-pecker, the fitta, the 
creeper, the hoopoe, and the ifpida. Linnai Syfiema Nature, 
p. 44. 

Of this genus of birds, authors enumerate the following 
fpecies : 1 - The pica varia caudaia, or common magpie. 2 
The pica brafilienfis, called toucan. (See the article Touc a n.) 
3. The pica glanduria, or common iay. 4. The garrukts a$- 
gentoratenfts, or roller. (See the article Roller.) 5. 1 he 
pica marina, or fea fie, a very beautiful fpecies, being all 
green except the head, neck, and feet, and a fmall part of 
the wings ; the head is che (hut-coloured on the top, and yel- 
low at the fides, and its feet brown ; its claws black and very 
iharp, and it has a fmall variegation of chefnut colour en 
its wings. This Mr. Ray fufpects, however, to he no other 
than the garrulus argentoratenfis, or roller. 6. The pica per- 
Jica, or Perfian tie, variegated with yellow; and two others 
mentioned by Cbarleton, the pica caudata indica, or long- 
tailed Indian magpie ; and the mimus, or pica garrula indica ; a 
bird refembling our jay, but much fmaller : thefe two laft, 
however, are mentioned by no other author, and have never 
been feen in Europe. Rays Ornithology, p. 87, 88, 89, 
90. 
Pica is alfo a name by which fome have called the lanius, or 
butcher bird. Ray's Ornithology, p. 52. See the article 
Lanius. 
Pica marina, in ornithology, the name of a bird called in Eng- 
lifh the fea pie, and by fciellonius and fome others, the heema- 
topus. It is of the fize of the common magpie; its beak is 
three fingers breadth long, ftrait, and of a reddiih, or a 
blackifh colour, and ending in a point, and feeming well 
fitted for its bufinefs of rooting up the limpets from the rocks 
the bodies of this fifh being its common food ; its legs are 
red ; it has no hinder toe, and has its other toes fo far con- 
nected by a membrane, as to feem almoft of a middle na- 
ture between the v/eb-footed and other birds ; its head, neck, 
back, throat, and half its bread are black, as is alfo its rump ; 
its tail is half black, and half white, as are alfo its wings. 
It is common on the weflern fhores of England, and on the 
fhores of Wales. Ray's Ornithology, p. 230. 
Piqa marina is alfo ufed by Gefner very improperly for the bird 
commonly known by the name of anas arclica daft. Al-Jra- 
•uand. de Avib. T. 3. p. 315. See the article Duck. 
PlCAnafi, in medicine, anamegivenby Cohaufen to the immode- 
rate taking of muff". It feems a whimfical term, but he chufes to 
treat this habit as a difeafe, and has written an exprefs trea- 
tife concerning it. The word pica, in general, denotes an 
abfurd and unnatural appetite ; and the defire of taking the 
powder of tobacco in this manner, is called a diftempered 
appetite of the part into which it is taken, that is, the nofe. 
The confequences of the talcing in Lift immoderately, are, 
that the fenfe of fmelling is either entirely deftroyed, or at 
leaft greatly impaired : for the nervous tubercles of the nof- 
' trils being continually vellicated by this powder, are by de- 
grees clogged up, or wholly deliroyed, and the fenfible mem- 
brane, which lines the noftrils, is rendered callous, and whol- 
ly unfit for the difcharge of its office in fmelling. The voice 
is next affected by this powder ; for it caufes a fort of aftric- 
tion at the bottom of the nofe, which affects the palate, and 
confequently the fpeech ; this gives the perfon who takes it 
a continual defire of taking more and more, to rid himiclf 
of that ftoppage. C.baufen, de Pica Nafi. 
PICACIA, a name given by the antients to that diftempered 
appetite of women with child, and maidens at a certain time 
of life, which makes them long for things not fit for food. 
It is more ufually called pica, 
P1CACUROBA, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian fpecies 
of pigeon, of a greyifh colour variegated with a reddifh 
brown, and with very red legs and feet, Marggrave's Hill:, 
of Brafil. 
PICARDS (Cycl) — Picard, in our old writers, a kind of 
large boat, of about fifteen tons or upwards, ufed on the ri 
ver Severn. Stat. 35 Hen. VIII. c. 9. 13 Eliz. c. 1 1. 
PICICITLI, in zoology, the name of a bird of the Spanifh 
Weft Indies, defcribed by Nieremberg. Its head and neck 
are black, and its whole body grey; it is a fmall bird, and 
makes its appearance in Mexico after the rainy fcafons ; it is 
a bird of pafiage, and it is not known where it breeds. Ray 
Ornithol. p. 305. 
PICK, among miners, is a tool with which they ufe to cut down 
the clifts and rocks of ftone to make paffages in the earth 
Houghton's Compl. Miner in the Explan. of the Terms. 
PiCK-tf*, in the military art, a tool carried by the pioneers 
to dig up ground that is too hard for the fpade ; they are of 
great ufe for mending the ways, and in fortification. 
PICKER, or borje-ViCK.FR, in the manege, an iron inftrument 
five or fix inches long, bent or crooked on one fide, and flat 
and pointed on the other. It is ufed by the grooms to cleanfe 
the infide of the borfes feet, and to pick out the earth, fand, 
or fmall (tones that get into them. 



authors for the jack or pike, 
PICOLOS, the name of an antie-nt Pruffian idol, to which hu- 
man i'aenfice was offered. See the article Potr i mpos. 
PICOTA, a name given by fome authors to a diftemper which 
they defcribe as coniifting wholly in an eruption of a num- 
ber of very minute pimples upon the fkin, all over the body ; 
it is attended with no danger, unlefs they are ftruck in. 
PICRIS, in botany, the name given by Linnaeus to a genus 
of plants called by Vaillant htlmmththeca ; -the characters of 
which are thefe : The common cup is double ; the outer cup 
is very large, andcempofed of five cordated leaves; the in- 
terior is imbricated and or" an oval figure, and is not clofe 
at the mouth, as the other, but open. *.The flower is of the 
compound kind, it is imbricated and uniform; and. the fmall 
flowers of which it is compofed, are equal and numerous ; 
each is compofed of one petal, and is narrow, ligulatcd, and 
truncated at the end, where it is divided if to five fegments ; 
■ the ftamina are five capillary filaments, fo fhort that they are 
hardly feen ; the anthefte are cylindric and tubulate ; the ger- 
men of the piitil Stands under the flower; the ftyle is of the 
length of the ff.amina, and the ftigmata are two in number, . 
and reflex. The cups both remain when the flowers are fal- 
len, and ferve as capfules for the feeds, which are fingle, ven- 
tricofc, obtufe, and crowned with a plume of down ; the 
receptacle is naked. . 

In fome of the fpecies of this genus, the feeds are crooked, 
and have a feffile down ; in others they are ftrait, and their 
down is placed on a pedicle. Ljnr.tzi Gen. PI. p. 377. 
PICTA toga, among the Romans. See Toga picla. 
PICTAVIENSIS calica, the name of a kind of very terrible . 
nervous colic, more ufually called -eoliea pi£ionumi and by the 
natives in the Weft Indies, where it rages, the dry bei'y-ach. 
It is fo popular a difeafe in the Leeward jflands, that it may- 
be very jultly reckoned endemic among them, mod of the 
people there having been at one time or other fubject to it in 
all its fury. Seethe article Colic. 
PICUIPINIMA, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian fpecies 
of pigeon, very fmall, fcarce exceeding the lark in fize. Its 
head, neck, and wings, are all of a pale-lead colour, with 
a black fennlunar mark at the extremity of each wing ; but 
its long wing feathers, which are feen when the wings are 
expanded in flying, are of a reddifh-brown on one fide, and 
blackifh on the other, with black ends or tips ; the tail is long, 
and is variegated with black, white, and brown ; the belly 
is covered with white feathers, every one of which has a 
brown mark of the fhape of a half moon at the end. Marg- 
grave's Hift. of Brafil. 
P1CUS, or Picus marina, in zoology, the name of a large ge- 
nus of birds, of the wood-pecker kind, the characters of 
which are thefe ; They have a ftrait, very hard, ftrong and 
fharp beak, proper for making holes in trees ; and a very 
long cylindrical-fhaped tongue, terminated by a rigid and 
fharp bony fpine, ferrated or notched at each end, proper for 
the feizing on, and tearing to pieces, of worms and other 
infects; and this they can, at pleafure, thruft out to a great 
length ; and finking it into the clifts of trees, fatten it into 
infects that lie there, and draw them out with it. Their 
thighs are very fhort and ftrong, and their toes four in num- 
ber, placed two before and two behind ; their tads are rigid, 
and bent downwards, and their feathers bare at the ends, the 
flumps aflifting the creature in climbing : they live only on 
infects, and have only ten feathers in their tail. Ray's Or- 
nithology, p. 9 1 . 

Some underftand the word picus in a larger fenfe, making it 
take in the fitta, picus murar'tus, junco, certhia, and all the 
birds that climb trees. In which cafe the characters of the 
genus are only, that they have very fhort, thick, and ftrong legs, 
adapted to the running up the bodies and branches of trees.* 
The pici, or wood-peckers, properly fo called, however, 
are a very large and numerous family; they are, I. The 
great black wood-pecker, which is all over black, except that 
the crown of his head is of a fine florid red. This is called 
the picus niger marimus, by authors, and is the Iargeft of the 
whole genus : it is common in the woods of Germany, but 
not in England. 2. The ficus inridis, or common green 
wood-pecker, well known by its beautiful colours, and its 
loud and difagrecab'e noife. 3. The picus varius major, the 
great fpotted wood-pecker. This is fomewhat larger than 
the thrufli, and has a yellowifh breaft and beautiful rednefs 
near the tail. 4. The picus varius minor, called in Englifli 
the hickvjalK (See Hickwail.) 5. The picus varius Bra- 
filienfts, or fpotted Brafilian wood-pecker, called the ipecu. 
(See Ipecu.) 6. The jynx, or wry neck. (See Jynx.) 
j. 1 he jacamaciri of the fjrafilians. 8. Thecurucui. 9. The 
guira-acangatara. to. The aracari ; and II. The giiira- 
timgemia; and 12. The japu of the fame nation; all which 
fee under their feveral names ; and befides all thefe, Aldro- . 
vandus defcribes another fpecies, which he calls the pious lu- 
teus cyanopm perjicus, or blue-footed yellow Perfian wood- 
pecker. This is of the fame fize with the common wood- 
pecker; but its head and neck are thicker, and its beak 
longer ; its feet are blue, and its general colour yellow ; but 
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With a broad line of a ferrugineous brown down the back." 
Ra/s Ornithol. p. 96. Aldravand. de Avibus, 1. 12. c. 35. 
In the Linnaean fyftem of zoology, the fiats makes a diftincl 
genus of birds, of the order of the pyes. The characters of 
this genus, according to this author, are, that the feet have 
two toes before ; the tail is rigid and of the (bape of a wedge ; 
the bill is angular, and terminates in the form of a wedge ; the 
tongue is pointed, hard, and fharp. 

Of "this genus are the black, green, and variegated wood- 
pecker, and the -three-toed fpecies, defcribed in the a£ta litera- 
ria fuecisi in 1740. Linnm Syftem. Natur. p. 4,5. 

Picus imbrifextus, in zoology, the name of an American bird, 
defcribed by Nieremberg, and called by the natives quatoUmi 
It is of the fize of the hoopoe, and is variegated with black 
and brown. It is of the wood-pecker kind, having a beak 
three finder's breadth long, with which it perforates trees. Its 
head is final! and red, and has a fine red creft ; but the feathers 
are black on their upper fide. It has on each fide of the neck 
a broad white line, reaching to the breaft. Its legs and feet 
are of a bluifb colour. It builds in high trees, and is prin- 
cipally found near the fhores of the ibuth fea. It feeds on in- 
fecls. Ray's Ornithol. p. 301. 

Picus rnwarius, in zoology, the name of a bird called in Eng- 
lish the wall-creeper, and but improperly ranked among the 
piei, as wanting many of the characters of that genus It is 
about the bignefs of the common fparrow ; its bill is black, 
ilender, and long; its bead, neck, and back grey; its breaft 
white, and its wings partly grey and partly red ; its tail is 
fhort and black ; its long wing-feathers alfo, and the lower 
part of its belly, and its legs, are of the fame colour ; its legs 
are fliort, but its feet are not placed as in the wood pecker ; 
but are three before, and one behind : it is very common in 
Italy, Germany, and fome parts of France ; it is a very lively 
and chearful bird, and as the common wood-pecker climbs 
trees, and feeds on the infecls in their cracks ; fo this bird 
runs up old walls, and feeds on what it finds in the cracks of 
the ftones. JldrovamL de Avib. L. 12. c. 37. 

Picus niaum fufpendms, a name by which fome authors have 
called the galbula ; a yellow bird of the thrufh kind, very re- 
markable for its beauty, and for the ftruiture and manner of 
hanging its neft. Aldrovand. de Avib. See Galbula. 

ViCOsJalutiferus, in zoology, a name under which Nieremberg 
has defcribed a Mexican bird, called by the natives henquech- 
oltUotl, 

It is of the fize of the common black-bird, and has a long 
and black beak : its head and a great part of its neck are red : 
its breaft and belly are grey, and it has a creft of red feathers 
upon its head. It is of the wood-pecker kind, and has its 
name from the fuppofed virtues of its feathers, particularly 
thofe of the creft, in curing the head-ach. Rafs Ornithol. 
p. 301. 

PIEDRA de la hyada, in natural hiftory, the name given by the 
Spaniards to a ftone found in many parts of America, parti- 
cularly in New Spain ; and famous among the Indians for cur- 
ing the colic on being applied to the navel. 
It is green, and is a fpecies of jafper, approaching to the 
nature of the lapis nephriticm, and is called by many colicus 
lapis, from its virtues. 

PIERRE d'automne-i a French name tranflated from the Chinefe. 
It is the name of a medicinal ftone, famous throughout the 
eaft for curing all diforders of the lungs. 

Many people fuppofe it had its name of the autumn -Jl one , from 
its being only to be made at that feafon of the year; but it 
may be made equally at all times, and the origin of the name 
is to be farther fearched into. 

The Chinefe chemifts, like thofe of all other nations, delight 
in a fort of gibberifli. A part of this is, the referring the ie- 
veral parts of the body to the feveral feafons of the year. The 
lungs are in this fcheme referred to autumn. This appears 
in their writings ; and thus the ftone for difeafes of the lungs 
came to be called auiumn-Jlone. 

It is a tedious preparation of human urine, and made as fol- 
lows : they put thirty pints of the urine of a ftrong and healthy 
young man into a large iron pot, and fet it over a gentle fire ; 
and when it begins to boil, they add to it, drop by drop, about 
a large tea-cup full of rape-oil: it is then left on the fire till 
the whole is evaporated to a thick fubftance rcfembling black 
mud ; they then take it out of the pot, and laying it on a flat 
iron, they dry it fo that it may be powdered very fine. 
This powder they moiften with frefli oil, and put the mafs 
into a double crucible, furrounded with coals ; where it Hands 
till thoroughly dried again. They finally powder this again, 
and putting it into a china vefTcl, covered with filk cloth and 
a double paper, they pour on boiling water, which makes its 
way, drop by drop, thro' thefe coverings, till fo much is got 
in, as is fufficient to reduce it to a pafte. This pafte is well 
mixed together in the vcflcl it is kept in, and this is put into 
a vcftel of water, and the whole fet over the fire. The mat- 
ter thus becomes again dried in balneo mariae, and is then 
nniftied. Obferv. fur les Cout. de FAfie, p. 258. 

PIER1DES, among the antients, an epithet given to the mufes, 
upon account of their having been born in that part of the 
country of Macedon which was called Phria. PitJfc. 
in voc. 2 



PIESMA, a word ufed by the antients to expreis the remaining: 
mafs after the expreffion of any fluid fubftance from among its' 
more folid parts. Thus the cake remaining in the bag aftei 
the exprcfiion of oils* is called by this name : but there are 
inftances of authors calling the exprefTed juice, inftead of the 
refidmim, ( by this name. Thus Diofcorides calls the exprefled 
juice of the bay-berries, the pie/ma laurinum j and others, the 
exprefied juice of rofes, piefma rojarum, paying no regard to 
the rofe-cake left behind. 

PIESTER, the name ufed by the antients for the prefs which 
tbey employed in preparing the feveral juices of plants, &c 
hence the word pie/ma, which fee. 

PIES I 'RON, a word ufed by Hippocrates to exprefs a fort of 
forceps, which he recommends to be ufed in difficult labours, 
to break the bones of the cranium of the foetus, when its head 
is too large to fuffer it to pafs whole. 

PIETERMAN, in zoology, the name ufed by fome for a fifh 
of the citcuhu kind, approaching to the nature of the draco ma- 
rhms, or weaver; and more ufually called among authors by 
its Braftlian name niqui. Willughbys Hift. Pifc. p. 2S9. See 
Tab. of Fifties, N°. 49. and the article Njqjjj. 

PJETOSO, in the Italian mufic, fignifies to play or fing in a 
foft manner, fit to move pity or cumpaflion. 

PIETRA emhofcaiai in natural hiftory, a name given by the Ita- 
lians to the Florentine marble, fo remarkable for its delinea- 
tions. 

I his marble is found in thin ftrata, and is full of cracks; in 
thefe cracks there is ufually found a black mineral matter, 
which getting into the fubftance of the ftone a little way on 
each fide of the crack, forms there various delineations, or the 
figures qf pieces of mofs bufhes, and the like: the paler 
pieces of the marble ufually have thefe delineations ; the 
darker coloured having the forms of trees and houfes, or the 
ruins of old buildings, ll-codw. Hift. Fofl". V. II. p. ig. 

PIEXE-;W/o, in zoology, a name given by the Portuguefe to a 
fifh caught about the fhores of the Brafils, and much refem- 
bling our doree or faber fifcis ; more ufually known among au- 
thors by its Braftlian name, abacatuaia. WiUugbbfs Hift. Pifc. 
p. 295. See Abac atuaia. 

PiEXE-po>co, in zoology, a name by which feme authors have 
called the msnoceros, or unicorn fifh of Clufius. The name is 
Portuguefe, and fignifies hog-fifh ; this little creature having a 
mouth like a hog. JVillughhys, Hift. Pifc. p. 150. 
j PIG Guinea. See Guinea. 

! PIGAYA, in natural hiftory, a word ufed by the natives of Bra- 
ftl as a name for the famous ipecacuanha-root. 
The firft European who brought this root into ufe was an apo- 
thecary of Brafi),' whofe name was Michael Triftaon. j he 
book which this author publifhed on this fubject falling into 
the hands of the EnHim, is tranflated into our language, and 
frauds, among a number of like accounts, among Purchas's 
pilgrims. 

He fays it is an excellent remedy aga'mft dvfenteries and fluxes 
of all kinds. He fays alfo, in its defcription, that the ftalks 
are a quarter of a yard long, and the roots nearly as much ; 
and that the leaves grow only four or five upon a plant. 
This agrees very well with all that we have fmce difeo'. ered of 
this plant, and the method of uling it at that timej we find, 
was not as a vomit ; but they bruifed the frefli root, and fteeped 
it about twelve hours tn water, at the end of which time, the 
patient drank the water early in the morning: it operated by 
ftool ; but after its operation, the natural purging and voiding 
of blood ceafed. This feems the original account we have 
of this drug. 

De Latt from this compiled his account; which is almoft 
a literal tranflation of this into Latin : from his hint Pifoand 
Marggrave enquired after it more carefully upon the fpot, and 
from them came the firft accurate accounts we had of it ; fo 
that all feems, ab or'igh.e, deduced from Michael Triftaon's ac- 
count of it. 

PIGEON, in zoology. See Columba. 

PjGEON-lWff, in brick-making. See Brick. 

Turbit Pigeon. See Turbit. 

PIGNOLETTI, in ichthyography, a name ufed by many for the 
aphua cobites, a fmall fifh of the gobius, or fca-gudgeon kind, 
common in the Mediterranean, and brought to the markets of 
Rome and Venice. pyHlughby's HiR.Vric. p. 207. See the 
article Aphua. 

PIGUS, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of leather- mouthed 
fifh, very much approaching to the nature of the carp. 
It is of the fame fhape and fize with the common carp, and 
its eyes, fins, and flefliy palate wholly the fame. From the 
gills to the tail there runs a crooked doited line : its back and 
fides are bluifti, and its belly reddifh : it is covered with large 
fcales, from the middle of every one of which there rifes a 
fine, pellucid, and very fharp prickle. 

It is a finer fifh than the carp for the table, and is in feafon in 
the months of March and April. It is caught in lakes in 
fome parts of Italy, and is mentioned by Pliny, tho' without 
a name. 

It is a fpecies of cyprinus, according to Artedi, and is diftin- 
guifhed by that author under the name of the cyprinus, called 
pick and pigus. He adds, that the tail is forked, and the 
fcales large ; and that in ipring and autumn there grow out of 
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them white pyramidal prickles, which remain about five or 
fix weeks, and then fall off. The back is of a blackifh blue, 
avid the belly white, with a faint caft of red. It never grows 
to more than five or fix pound weight : the flefh is well tafted. 
It is found in the lakes in the northern nations. IViilughby's 
Hift. Pifc. p. 247. Rondelet de Pifc p. 64. 

PIISSKER, in zoology, the name of a fifh of the mujiela kind, 
ufually called the mujlek fojfilis, or pi/is fofltfis, the foffile 
fifh. 

This fifli is ufually found of a hand's breadth long, and as} 
thick as one's finger ; but they grow fometimes to be much: 
longer. The back is of a grey colour, fpotted with a great ] 
numherof fpots, and tranf erfe breaks, partly black and partly ; 
blue. The belly is yellow, and is fpotted with red and white ! 
and black ; the white ones are the larger, and the others look - 
as if made with the point of a needle -, and there is on each of 
the fides a longitudinal black and white line. There are cer- | 
tain fleftiy excrefcences at the mouth, which in fwimmingl 
they expand ; and when out of the water, they contradt 
them. 

They run into caverns in the earth, in the fides of rivers, in 
marfliy places, and penetrate a great way, and are frequently 
dug up at diftances from waters; and often, when the waters 
of brooks and rivers fwcll beyond their banks, and they are 
again covered by them, they make their way out of the earth 
into the water, and when it deferts them, are left in vaft 
numbers upon the ground, when they are eaten by the 
fwine. 

This fecms very much of the kind of the fi/gmrt fifh, and pof- 
fibly is no other than the fame fpec'ies ; and poffibly alfo the 
pTcilia of Schonefeldt is the fame. Gefnerde Aquat. 

PIKE, in ichthyology, a name given by us to the fifh called by 
authors the lucius and efox y and by the old Greek writers 
exyryncbuY, See Lucius and Es^x. 

This fifli is the tyrant of the frefh waters, and is at once the 
moft voracious and the longeft; lived of all fifli, according to 
the generality of naturalifTs. 

The very large pike are cftccmcd as a pompous fifli at the tables 
of great people; but they are coarfe, and the middling ones 
are in reality much the beft. 

1'he pike never fwims in fhoals, as moft other fifh do, but 
always lies alone, and is fo bold and ravenous, that he will 
feize upon almoft any thing Itfs than himfclf. This fifli breeds 
but once in a year, which is in March. It is found in almoft 
all frefh waters, but is very different in goodnefs, according 
to the nature of the places where it lives. The fined pike are 
tbofe which feed in clear rivers ; thofe in ponds and meres are 
inferior to thefe, and the worft of all are thofe of the fen 
ditches. They are very plentiful in thefe laft places, where 
the water is foul and coloured, and their food, fuch as frogs 
and the like, very plentiful, but very coarfe ; fo that they 
grow large, but are yePowifli and high-bellied, and differ 
greatly from thofe which live in the clearer waters. 
The fiflicrmen have two principal ways of catching the pike ; 
by the ledger, and by the walking-bait. 

The ledger-bait is fixed in one certain place, and may conti- 
nue while the angler is abfent: this muft be a live bait, a fifh 
or frog ; and among fifli, the dace, roa h, and gudgeon, are 
the beft: of frogs, the only caution is to chufc the largeff and 
the yelloweft that can be met with. If the bait he a fifli, the 
hook is to be ftuck thro' the upper lip, and the line muft be 
fourteen yards at leaft in length : the other end of thts is to 
be tied to a bough of a tree, or to a fti-ck driven into the 
ground near the pike's haunt, and all the line wound round a 
forked ftick, except about half a yard. The bait will by this 
means keep playing fo much under water, and the pike will 
foon lay hold of it. 

If the bait be a frog then the arming wire of the hook fbould 
be put in at the mouth, and out at the fide ; and with a needle 
and fomc ftiong filk the hinder leg of one fide is to be faftened 
by one ft itch to the wire-arming of the hook. The pike will 
foon feize this, and muft have line enough to give him leave to 
get to his haunt and poach the bait. 

The trolling for pike is a pleafant method alfo of taking them : 
in this a dead bait ferves, and none is lb proper as a gudgeon 
This is to be pulled about in the water till the pike fcizes it, 
and then it is to have line enough, and time to fwallow it : 
the hook is final! for this fport, and has a fmooth piece of lead 
fixed at its end to fink the bait ; and the line is very long, and 
runs through a ring at the end of the rod, which muft not be 
■too flender at top. 

The 'felt of feeding pike, fo as to make them very fat, is the 
giving them eels, and without this it is not to be done under 
a very long time ; otherwife perch, while fmall, and their 
prickly, tender fins, are the beft food for them. Bream put 
into a pike-\\om\ are a very proper food : they wil breed freely, 
and their young ones make excellent food for the pike, who 
will take care that they fhall not increafe over much. The 
numerous fboals of roaches and rod*; which are continually 
changing place, and often in Roods get into the pike's quar- 
ters, are food for them for a lon<r time. 

Pike, when ufed to be fed by hand, will come up to the very 
fliore, and take the foad that is given them out of the 
fingers of the feeder. It is wonderful to fee with what cou- 
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rage they will do this, after a while pra&ifirig; and It is a 
very diverting fight when there are feveral of them nearly 
of the fame fize, to fee what ftriving and fighting there will 
be for the beft bits, when they are thrown in. The moft 
convenient place is near the mouth of the pond, and where 
there is about half a yard depth of water ; for, by that means, 
the ofFal of the feedings will all lie in one place, and the deep 
water will ferve for a place to retire into and reft in, and will 
be always clean and in order. 

Carp will be fed in the fame manner as pike ; and tbo' by na- 
ture a fifli as remarkably fhy and timorous as the pike is bold 
and fearlefs, yet by cuftom they will come up to take their 
food out of the perfon's hand; and will, like the pik,; quarrel 
among one another for the niceft bits. See the article 
Feeding of fifli. 

Half Fikv, in the military art, is the weapon carried by an offi- 
cer of foot. It differs from a pike; becaufe it is but eight or 
nine foot long, and the fpear is fmaller and narrower. 

Pike, is alfo the name of an ./Egyptian meafurc, of which there 
are two kinds, the large and the fmall. 

The larger pih, called alfo the pike of Conftantinople, is 
2/.f4-°-o.Eng1ifli inches. They meafure all foreign goods with 
this, excepting only fuch as are made of flax and cotton : for 
thefe thev ufe the fmall pike, called pike belledy, or the pike of 
the country ; becaufe they meafure with it all the manufactures 
of the country. This pike confifts of about 2^4.14^ EncHifh 
inches. Pocock's ./Egypt, p 175. 

PILA (Cyc!.)—Pn.A marina, the fea-ball, in natural hiftory, 
the name of a fubftance very common on the fhores of the 
Mediterranean, and in fume other places. It is ufually found 
in form of a ball, about the fize of the balls of horfe-duno-, 
and compofed of a multitude of fibrillar, irregularly compli- 
cated. 

Its origin has been very varioufly gueffed at by different au- 
thors. John Bauhine fays, that it confifts of fmall hairy fibres 
and ftraws, fuch as are found about the (ea-plaht called alga 
•vitriarirum; but he does not pretend to afcertain what plant 
it owes its origin to. Impcratus judged it to confift of the 
exuviae both of vegetable and animal bodies. Mercatus doubts 
whether it be a congeries of the fibnll'se of plants, wound up 
into a ball by the motion of the fea-water; or whether it be 
not the workmanfhip of fome fort of beetle living about the 
fea-fhore, and analogous to our common dung-beetles ball, 
which it elaborates from dung for the reception of its progeny. 
Schreckius will have it compofed of the filaments of fome plant 
of the reed kind : and Welchius fuppofes it compofed of the 
pappofe part of the flowers of the reed. Maurice Hoffman 
thinks it the excrement of the hippopotamus : and others think 
it that of the phoca, or fea-calf. 

Hut Klein, who had thoroughly examined as well the bodies 
themfelves, as what authors had conjectured concerning them, 
is of opinion, that they are wholly owing to, and entirely 
compofed of, the capillaments which the leaves growing to the 
woody ftalk of the alga •mtfiariorum have, when they wither 
and decay. Thefe leaves, in their natural ftate, are about the 
thicknefs of a wheat ftraw, and they are placed fo thick about 
the tops and extremities of the (talks, that they enfold, em- 
brace, and lie over one another ; and from the middle of thefe 
clufters of leaves, and, indeed, from the woody fubftance of 
the plant itfelf, there arife feveral other very long, flat, fmooth, 
and brittle leaves : thefe are ufually four from each tuft of 
the other leaves, and they have ever a common vagina, which 
is membranaceous and very thin. This is the ftyle of the 
plant, and the pi/a marina feems a clufter of the fibres of the 
leaves of this plant, which cover the whole ftalk divided into 
their conftituent fibres ; and by the motion of the waves, firfr. 
broken and worn into fnort fhreds, and afterwards wound up 
together into a roundifh or longifh ball. Klein, de Tubul. 
Marin, p. 22. 

PILARIS, or Pilaris turdus, in zoology, the name by 
which authors in general call the field-fare. See the article 
Fieldfare. 

PILATIO, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs a minute fif- 
fure in the cranium, when not larger than a fingle hair of the 
head. 

ITLATRO, orPiLATRO di Levante, a fait ufed in the glafs 
trade in fome particular cafes. It 'is extra&ed from the froth 
of the fea, coagulated by heat in the hot countries. Merrefs 
Notes on Neri. p. ^49. 

PILCHARDUS, the common pilchard, in zoology, a fifh much 
approaching to the nature of the common herring, but fmaller 
and differing in feveral other particulars. 

The diftinguifhing characters of !t are thefe : it never exceeds 
fix or feven inches in length : its body is thicker in proportion 
than that of the herring, and its bel'y lefs fharp:" its fcales are 
very large, round, and very thin: its back is of a bluifti 
green, and its belly white; and near the upper angle of the 
gills, it has a black fpot on each fide ; fometimes alfo there are 
four or five other fmaller in a ftrait line behind thefe : the 
head is flatted, and the mourh large ; but it has no teeth, nei- 
ther in the jaws nor palate. 

It is generally found fwrmming in vaft fhoals, and is caught on 
many parts of the Englifli fhores. Its flefh is better tafted 
than that of the herring. 

PILE, 
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PILE (Cycl.)^-ViLE iwnw, are a kind of -worms found in the 
piles of the fea dikes In Holland. Thefe worms are of various 
fizes, fome of the young ones are not above an inch or two in 
length ; but others have been found of thirteen or fourteen 
inches long. 

The heads of thefe creatures were covered with two "hard 
ftells, or hemicrania ; which together form a figure refem- 
blirig an augur; and with which they bore the wood The 
beft'remedy againft them is, to perforate the pile with many 
■ fmall holes, about an inch afunder; then it muft be done 
over with a varnifli in the hotteft fun ; and while the varnifh 
is hot brick duft muft be ftrewed over it; and this being fe- 
veral times repeated, the pile will be covered with a ftrong 
cruff impenetrable to all infects. See a farther account of 
thefe creatures in Phil. Tranf. N° 45'$. Sect. 5. 

Piles, the popular name for the hesnvrrboides. See the article 
H.'EMOHRHOiDEs, Cycl. and Snip!. 

PILE/E, a name given by fome authors to a genus of echinoder- 
tnata Seethe article Con ul us. 

PILENTUM, among the Romans, an eafy kind of chariot, 
ufed by the Roman ladies at games and religious procefiions. 
Pitifc. in voc. 

PILEUS presbyter''^ in botany, a name given by fome writers 
to the euonymus or fufanus, a fhrub which grows in our hedges, 
and bears a fquare fruit fome what refembling the cap worn 
by fome orders of priefts. 

PILHANNAW, a name given by the Indians to a bird found 
in the forefts on the back of fome our American plantations. 
It is a bird of prey very large and bold; it is defcrSbed by 
Joflelin as four times as big as our gofhawk, and having a 
remarkably kjrge head. All the birds are terrified at its ap- 
proach ; but it principally feeds on quadrupeds, as the young 
fawns and the like. 

PILIMICTIO, a word ufed by feveral authors to exprefs a dis- 
charge of fmall and long filaments, which referable hairs 
among the urine. 

PILL (Cycl.) — Aromatic Pills, pilule aromatic a; a form of me- 
dicine in the New London Difpenfatory, intended to ftand 
in the place of the pilules diambrcs of the former, and the pi- 
lules alephangines, or aksphanglna of that, and fome other 
Difpenfatories. 

The compofition is this : Take focotrine aloes, an ounce 
and half; gum guaiacum, an ounce; the aromatic fpe- 
cies and balfam of Peru, of each half an ounce ; let the aloes 
and gum guaiacum be powdered feparately, and afterwards 
mixed with the reft, and formed into a mafs with fyrup of 
orange-peel Pernberton's Lond. Difp. p. 326. 

Pills of colocynth with aloes, pilules e colccynthidc cum aloe, a name 
given in the New London Fharmacopceia, to the purging- 
*///, commonly known by the name of pilules eoccies minores. 
As this is originally a prefcription of Galen's, and the man- 
ner of proportioning the ingredients has been altered for the 
worfe, iince his time, by enlarging the quantity of that nau- 
feous ingredient the colocynth - f the college have reduced it to 
its former proportions, and ordered it to be made in this man- 

' ner : Take focotrine aloes and fcammony, of each two oun- 
ces ; pith of coloquintida, owe ounce ; oil of cloves, two 
' drams ; let the dry fpecies be reduced to powder feparately, 
the oil mixed among them, and the whole formed into a 
mafs, with fyrup of buckthorn. Pemberton's Lond. Difp. 

P- 327- 

Pilule e cokcynth'uk fimpliaorcs, a name given in the late Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia, to the purging-/*/// commonly known 
by the name of pi. ex du.bus. It is made of equal parts of 
colocynth and fcammony, with a conliderable proportion of 
oil of cloves ; and is beat up to a confiftence with fyrup of 
buckthorn. Pembertotfs Load. Qtfp. p. 327. 

Mercurial Pills, pilules mcrcuriales, a form of medicine pre- 
ferred in the late London Fharmacopceia, and containing 
crude mercury mixed for interna! life*. 
The compofition is to be made as follows : Take of pure 
quickfdver, five drams ; of Straiburg turpentine, two drams ; 
of the cathartic extract, four fcruples ; rhubarb in powder, 
one dram.; grind the quickfdver with the turpentine till it 
makrs one uniform mats, and then add the other ingredients, 
and beat up the whole into pills. If the turpentine be too 
hard, it muft be Ibftened with a little oil of olives. Pemb 
ton?, Lond. Difp. p. 329. 

Soap Pills, pilules faponacees, a form of medicine prefcribed 
in the late London Difpenfatory, and ordered to be made in 
the following manner : Take almond foap, four ounces; Stain 
cd opium, half an ounce; e (fence of lemons, a dram ; foften 
the opium a little with wine, and beat that and the foap with 
the cftencc, till it be reduced to the form of a pill. 
This i> intended to ftand in the place of the/'///, commonlv 
called MathrJs pill, and is very happily corrected in regard 
to the taftc of the foc?p, by the addition of the eft'ence of le- 
mons. PembcYlm't Lond. Difp. p. 231 . 

ti'ara"* Pill. See Ward's pill. 

PILLAR tCyct.) — It feems not impoftible for ftone to be caft 
into the fhape of pillars. We find mention made in the Phi- 
lofophica! Tran factions, of two pillars of ftone, at Fotitev- 
raud, in France, each about 60 feet high, all of one folid piece, 
which are (aid to have been run. N y 481. p. 328. in Not. 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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Pillars of ftone were antiently ere&ed as fepulchral monu- 
ments, near the highways ; and alfo in memory of fome victory. 
We find traces of this cuftom in Cornwall and Wales, where 
thefe pillars are often found, and called meinigwir, a ftone fof 
play, perhaps in memory of funeral games; anil fometimes 
lhch, that is, tabula faxea. Phil. Tranf. N p 458. p. 471. 
PILLVENKEGEN, in zoology, the name of a bird approach- ' 
ing to the fnipe kind, defcribed by Aldrovand, and fuppofed 
by fome to be the bird we call the knot. See Knot. 
PILLOW of a phvghi a term ufed by the farmers to exprefs that 
part of" a plough which ferves to raife or fink the beam, and 
with it the ihare, as the land is to be ploughed fliallower or 
deeper. 

This pillow is a crofs piece of wood, reaching from one of 
the crowftaves or uprights, to the other; and as they are 
bored with two rows of holes, this pillow can be fliped up 
or down to any height, and kept there by pegs or cords in 
the holes. Tul/'s Husbandry. See Plough. 
Pillow, in a ftiip, is that piece of timber whereon the bow- 
fprit refts at its coming out of the hull aloft, clofe by the 
ftern. 
PILOSE leaf among botanifts. See the article Leaf. 
PILOSELLA, the common moufe-ear, is efteemed a "teat me- 
dicine by many, asabftergent and aftringent. It is prefcribed 
in dyfenteries, and all other hemorrhages, and particularly in 
bleedings at the nofe. Some have given it a great chara&er 
alfo in the cure of ruptures ; and its juice is faid to be a very 
great remedy in the milliary herpes, rubbed on the part. 
PILOTING, in navigation. See the articles Navigation 

and Pilot, Cy:l. 
P1LULARIA, pepper-grafs, the name of a very remarkable little 
plant, of which Mr. Bernard de Jtiflieu has given a very ac- 
curate account in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences 
•of Paris. 

It is a low and creeping plant, always being procumbent up- 
on the earth; its roots are long, flender, white filaments, 
which pierce perpendicularly down, and have at their ex- 
tremities a few fhort fibres. Every one of thefe roots is 
fixed to the bafe of one of the leaves that ftand on the bran- 
ches. The branches are divided and fpread about, and are 
all fo regular in fize, and fo oddly interwoven among one 
another, that it is not eafy to fay which of them is the main 
ftalk, which the ramifications; but the feveral radicles which 
ufually go down very deep, keep the whole lengths of the 
branches clofe down to the ground. The branches are round, 
green, and knotty ; and their ramifications are placed alter- 
nately, and are terminated by a protuberance or foft button, 
or a fmall leaf rolled up in a fpiral form. 
The leaves ftand alfo alternately on the branches, and are 
itrait, narrow, and fome what cylindric in fhape, and pointed 
at the end ; they referable, in fome fort, the young fhoots 
of nifties, and are feldom more than four inches long; nor 
are the ftalks ufually more than fix. 

The Mowers of this plant ftand in the alse of the branches, 
and four flowers, each enveloped by its own peculiar mem- 
brane, which is very fine and delicate, are always contained 
in one common covering; which refembles a fphere fet all 
over with prickles or hairs. This globule increafes at length 
to the fize of a pepper-corn ; and when mature, it opens in- 
to four quarters, each of which has its peculiar pedicle, by 
which it adheres to the branch. 

The membrane which envelopes each particular flower, or as 
it may be called, each quarter of the globule, is very fine 
and delicate; and each has three faces; one convex, and the 
other two in form of fcmi-circles. The inferior angles of 
thefe three faces terminate in one common point; and the 
femi-circular faces open a little at the oppofite end, to dif- 
clole the flower. See Tab. of MofTcs, N° 2i. 
Every quarter of the globule is hollow, and has the fhape of 
a quarter of a regular hollow fphere, and sontains its perfect 
flower, which is of the hermaphrodite kind, containing fta- 
mina and piftils, arranged on, and fixed to a common pla- 
centa. This placenta is a membranaceous band, faftened to 
the inner fpherical part of the membrane, which inclofes the 
flower ; it occupies only about half the cavity, and is fo 
formed as to reprefent, in fome meafure, two thirds of a 
crefcent ; from which one of the points had been cut off. 
This placenta is, in a manner, furrounded with piftils, hav- 
ing four feries of them on each fide; fome of which ftand 
oppofite to others, and fome are erect, while others lie ho- 
rizontally. The piftils fill up two thirds of the cavity of the 
flower, and the reft is occupied by theftamina; which are 
fo many little horns all growing from a little head, which 
ftands in the angle made by the fides of the placenta. The 
ftamina diverging from this point, form a fort of pyramidal 
cl Lifter. The number of the piftil is various in different 
flowers; fome having twelve, others twenty ; they are each 
of them of an oval figure, and are enveloped each in a fine 
thin membrane, which is folded and wrinkled. I hey have 
no ftyle, but have only a downy prominence on their upper 
extremity, which may be properly called the ftigma. 
Thefe piftils are fo many embryo feeds ; the ftamina are ufual- 
ly more than thirty in number, and are fo fmall as not to 
be eafily difcoverable to the naked eye ; and 'tis from this 
2 M m minute- 
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rhlnutenefs of the feveral parts of the flower of this plant, 
that it has been generally fuppofed, by botanifts, to have no 
flower at all ; the globule at the root of the leaves having 
been ufually efteemed merely a capfule for the feeds. 
Tue pedicles, on which thefe globules ftand, are not more 
than a twelfth of an inch long; and it has ufually, at its 
bafe, two or three fmall leaves of the fame fhape with the 
other leaves of the plant. The globules ufually ftand fingly 
at the bottom of each leaf. The ftamina of the flowers, 
examined by the microfcope, appear compofed of a fine ten- 
der membrane, indnfing a number of fmall round bodies ; 
and the whole aftuming a conic form : thefe put into a drop 
of water before the microfcope, received the humidity into 
them, and fwelled into the figure of an oblong pearl, and 
foon after burft'ing open tranfverfely, they difcharged their 
grains of fine powder with an elaftic force : thefe grains, 
which are the globules of the farina, are regularly round and 
rough on the furface ; they fwell on lying in the water, but 
never burft. The piftils, on being put into water, loofe their 
folded and wrinkled figure, and fwell into a fort of bladder : 
thefe piftils finally become each a perfect feed, which is 
rounded at the bottom, and terminates in a point at the top, 
and of a fomewhat yeliowifh white colour. 
The feeds of the pilularia fend up fingle leaves of the fhape 
of thofe which afterwards appear on the whole plant ; and 
the herb is therefore of the order of the mmocstykdones ; and, 
according to the opinion of Mr. Juffieu, approaches more to 
the nature of the ferns than to any other clafs of plants, tho' 
fo widely different from them in the maimer of growth : he 
is for allotting it a place, however, next the ferns* and that 
for the following reafons : 

1. Becaufe the pilularia imitates the difpofition and arrange- 
ment of the branches of many of the ferns., tho* in fo ex- 
tremely different a form, creeping over the ground with its 
horizontal roots, in the manner of the common female _/iv«, 
and like it, having its leaves and branches placed in an alter- 
nate manner. 

2. Becaufe the young leaves of the pilularia are enveloped like 
thofe of the ferns, with a fort of down, and are rolled up in 
the fame manner, in a fpiral form ; from which they gra- 
dually expand. 

3. Becaufe the taffe is the fame with that of the ferns, vif- 
cous, with a gentle aftriciion. 

4. Becaufe the fmell of the leaves, when bruifed, is wholly 
the fame with that of fern ; and, finally, becaufe the fum- 
mits of the ftamina, when nicely examined, appear to have 
a great analogy with fome parts of the fructifications of the 

ferns. Memoirs Acad. Scien. 1739. 
P1MIENTA, in botany, the Jamaica pepper-tree ; the charac- 
ters of which are thefe: Its trunk is as thick as one's thigh, 
rifing ftreight about 30 feet high, covered with an extremely 
polifhed or fmooth /kin, of a grey colour, and branched out 
on every hand ; having the ends of its twigs fet with leaves 
of feveral fizes ; the largeft being four or five inches 
long, two or three broad in the middle, where broadeft ; 
whence it decreafes to both extremes, ending in a point, 
fmooth, thin, fhining, without any incifures, of a deep green 
colour, and ftanding on inch-long foot ftalks ; when bruifed 
very odoriferous, and in all tilings like the leaves of a bay- 
tree. The ends of the twigs are branched into bunches of 
flowers, each footllalk fuftaining a flower made up of four 
herbaceous pale-green petala, bowed back, or reflected down- 
wards ; within which are many ftamina of the fame colour. 
Thefe are followed by a bunch of crowned or umbilicated ber- 
ries, (the crown being made up of four fmall foliola or leaves) 
which are bigger, when ripe, than juniper-berries, at firft 
when fmall, greenifh; but when ripe they are black, fmooth, 
and fhining, containing in a moift, green, aromatic, and 
biting pulp, two large acini, or feeds, fcparated by a mem- 
brane lying between them, each whereof is a hemifpherc, 
and both joined make a globe or fpherical acinus ; whence 
Clufius makes it one feed, divifible into two parts. 
It grows on the hilly parts of Jamaica, and is much cultivated 
■there ; becaufe of the great profit from the cured fruit fent 
in great quantities yearly into Europe. 

It flowers in June, July, and Auguft, fooner or later, ac- 
cording to its htuation and the different feafons for rain ; and 
after it flowers, the fruit foon ripens. 

There is little difficulty in curing and prefcrving this fruit 
for ufe, which is done thus : the Negroes climb the trees 
and pull oft the twigs with the unripe green fruit, and after- 
wards carefully feparate the fruit from the twigs, leaves, and 
ripe berries; which done, they expofe them to the fun from 
its rifing to felting, for many days, fpreading them thin en 
cloaths, turning them now and then, and carefully avoiding 
the dews. By this management they become a little rugous 
or wrinkled, dry, and from a green change to a brown co 
lour, and then they are fit for the market. 
The ripe berries are very carefully feparated from thofe to be 
cured j becaufe their wet and plenteous pulp renders them 
unfit for cure. 

It is accounted the beft and moft temperate, mild and inno- 
cent, of common fpices, and fit to come, into greater ufe, 
and to gain more gruund than it hath yet done. It furpafles 
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moft of the Eaft Indian aromatics in promoting the digef- 
tionof meat, attenuating, tough humors, moderately heating 
ftrengthening the ftomach, expelling wind, and doing thofe 
friendly offices to the bowels we generally expect from fpices 
Clufius takes it to be the garyophyllon of Pliny ; and by others 
it is. fuppofed to be the omentum of the antients ; but 'tis not 
likely that it was known to the antients, not beino- known to 
grow in the Eaft, but Weft Indies ; whence it was brought 
to England, and fent to Clufius, who firft defcribed and fibr- 
ed it, giving it the name of amomttm quorundant, or caryopM- 
ImPlimi. Phil. Tranf N° 192. See the article Piper. 

PIMP -tenure, a kind of tenure mentioned in our old writer's 

Willielmus Hoppefhort, Tenet dimidiam Virgatam terra, per 
fervitium cujledienili fex Damifcllos fcil. Mcretrices, ad ufum 
Damirn Regis. 12 Ed. 1. Blount's Ten. 39. 

PIMPERNELL, pimpinella, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the charaders of which are thefe : The flower con- 
fifts of one petal, which is of a rotated form, and is deeply 
divided into four fegments, and contains a vaft number of 
ftamina, or a fimbriated ftyle. The cup finally becomes a 
fruit ufually of a quadrangular figure, and pointed at each 
end : this is fometimes divided into two cells, fometimes it 
confifts only of one ; and it contains numerous feeds, ufually 
of a longiih figure. ' 

The fpecies of pimpinella, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
are thefe : !. The common greater pimpinella, called Bumet 
fixifrage; and by moft authors pimpinella fmgmfirba major 

2. The great rigid very tsWpimpine.la, with auriculated leaves' 

3. The great Spanifh pimpinelh, with a pale-red fpike 
The great Spanifh pimpinella, with cluf rered flowers. c ' The 
American pimpinella, with long red fpikes. 6. The grearift 
American pimpinella, with white fpiked flowers 7 The 
fweet agrimony-leaved pimpinella. 8. The fmaller' hairy tim 
pinella. 9. 1 he fmall fmooth pimpinella. 1 o. The (mall fceiitlefs 
pimpinella. 11. I he fmaller pimpinella, with large thick feeds 
And 12. The prickly evergreen pimpinella, called by fome 
authors potmum, and by others calcUctim. Tourn. Inft. p. i 57 
The feeds of this plant are warm, carminative, and' difcu- 
tient: they are given with fuccefs in colics and flatulencies 
and in fuppreffions of urine. The leaves and roots alfo 
poffefs the fame virtues ; and when the diuretic property only 
is expected from it, the root alone frefh taken up, cut'fmall 
and boiled in water, is the beft. The decoflion is to be 
drank in large draughts, and often repeated. 

i<«< Pimpernel?., anagaliis, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower 
confifts of one leaf, and is rotated and divided into feveral 
fegments. The piftil arifes from the cup, and is fixed in the 
manner of a nail, to the lower part of the flower • this after 
wards becomes a fhelly fruit, of nearly a globular figure • 
which, when ripe, divides tranfverfely into two parts and' 
difcovcrs a number of angular feeds affixed to a placenta' 
The fpecies of anagaliis, enumerated by authors, are' thefe • 
I. The common red flowered anagaliis. 2. The larger leaved 
red-flowered anagaliis, with leaves growing four at 1 a joint 
3. The common blue-flowered anagaliis. 4. The blue-flow- 
ered anagaliis, with two or three leaves at every joint c" 
The ferrugineous flowered anagaliis. 6. The dufky purple- 
flowered anagaliis. 7. The pale red-flowered anagaliis 8 
The white-flowered anagaliis. 9. The broad-leaved Spanifh 
anagaliis, with large blue flowers. 10. The round-leaved 
Portugal anagaliis. 1 1 . The broad-leaved Portugal anazallis 
with a fmall flower 12. The great toad-flax-lea?ed anagall/s 
of Portugal. 13 The narrower-leaved anagaliis of Portu- 
gal. 14 rhe fmalleft anagaliis. 15. The fmall French 
lea, round-leaved anagaliis. 

Authors name, befide thefe, feveral other plants anagaliis amia- 
tna, the bnoklime, &c. but thefe are properly either of the 
genus of the veronica, or that of the famdus. Tourn Inft 
p. 142. See the article Samolus, lie. 

PIMP1LIM, in botany, a name by which feme authors have 
called the plant which produces the long pepper, ufed in me- 
dicine. Pifi, Mant. 182. 

PIMPINELLA. SeePiMPERNFLL, fupra. 

PIMPLE, in medicine, a fmall puftule arifing on the face 
By mixing equal quantities of the juice of houfe-leek, ' lidum 
minus, palled through paper, and of fpirit of wine reflified 
by itfelf, a white coagulum of a very volatile nature is form- 
ed, which Dr. Burghart commends for curing pimples of the 
face; and fays, that the thin liquor feparated from it, with 
fugar-candy ,s an excellent remedy for thick vifcid phlegm 
in the breaft. Satyr. Silefiac. Spec. 4. Ob. 2. 

PINACOTHECA, among the antients, a piae'e where piflures, 
itatues, and other cunofities were kept. Pitijc in voc 

PINACIA, m»m» among the Athenians, tablets of Draft, where- 
on the names of all the perfons in each tribe duly qualified, 
and willing to be judges or fenators of the Areopagus, being 
feverally written, they were cart into a veffel provided on 
purpofe; and into another veffel were caft the fame number 
o beans_an hundred of which were white, and all the reft 
black. 1 hen the names of the candidates and the beans 
were drawn, one by one ; and thofe whofe names were 
drawn out together with the white beans, were received in- 
to the lenate. See the article Pbom'Leuma 

in 
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In Solon's time there were only four tribes, each of which 
elected an hundred fenators ; fo that the Areopagus corififtetf of 
four hundred members : but the number of tribes being after- 
wards encreafed, the number of fenators was confequeritly aug- 
mented by fome hundreds; b t the maimer of cleft-ion re- 
mained the fame. Pott. Archaeol. Grace. T. I. p. 97. See 
the article Areopagus, Cycl. 

PINARII amonff the Romans, an order of under-pnefts be- 
longing to Hercules, who offered facrifices to that god morn- 
ing and evening. They were only fervants to the patitii. 
Danet. in voc. See the article Potitii, 

PINCHING (Cycl.) — P/nching, in horfemanfhip, a term 
ufed to exprefs a method of trying a horfe's mettle, or vigour, 
and offhewing it to a purchafer when the creature is onfale. 
The whole method is, when the rider is on his back, he 
keeps him Branding ftill, and keeping him faft with the bridle- 
hand, he applies the fpurs to the hair of the fides. If the 
horfe is impatient under this, and draws himfclf up, and wants 
to 20 forward, it is a fign of vigour and mettle. But the pur- 
chafer ought to try the thing himfelf on the horfe's back ; for 
the jockies have the art of making the dull eft horfe feem to 
have mettle in thefe trials. The purchafer muft alfo diflin- 
guifii between the reftlefsnefs of the horfe under this treatment 
that arifes from vigour, and that which arifes from the horfe's 
being ticldifh, and which goes off immediately. See the article 
Mettled. 

PiNDAlBA, in botany, the name ufed by fome authors for the 
tree which produces the cubebs of the {hops. Pifo, p. 1 44. 

PllsE-tree, pinus, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe : The flower is of the amenta- 
ceous kind, being compofed of a great number of ftamina, 
but it is barren: the embryo fruit appear in other parts of the 
tree, and finally become a fort of cone; between the feveral 
fcales of which, eachhaving two hollows, there are found 
two feeds contained in a ftony hufk, which is frequently 
alated. To this it is to be added, that the leaves grow more 
than one out of the fame theca. 

The fpecies of pine, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are thefe : 
I. The common manured pine. 2. The common wild 
mountain pine. 3. The tender fruited wild pine, called cam- 
hro. 4. The mountain pine, called by authors mugho. 5. 
The wild (en-pine, with the cones growing firmly to the 
branches. 6. The Ideean fez-pine. 7. The fmall fez-pina/ler. 
8. The dwarf pine, with pale or greenilh juli. 9. The dwarf 
pine, with purple juli. And, 10. The pine with erect cones, 
called by fome the Auftrian pinajler. Tonm. Inft. p. 585. 
The leaves and tender tops of pine and fir are ufed for diet- 
drinks, and allowed to he antifcorbutic and diuretic. 
The refinous exfudations of pines and firs are an important 
branch in the materia medica, and not only ufeful in the pre- 
fcriptions of phyficians, hut have alfo been thought otherwife 
conducive to health. Pl'tny tells us, that wines, in the time 
of the old Romans, were medicated with pitch and refin. 
And Jonftonus, in his dendrographia, obferves, that it is 
wholefome to walk in groves of^ms-trces, which impregnate 
the air with balfamic particles. It is known that all turpen- 
tines and refins are good for the lungs, aga'inft gravel alio, 
and obftructions : and it is faid, that the medicinal properties 
of thofe drugs are found in tar-water, which operate without 
heating the blood or difordering the ftomach. See the article 
TAR-water. 

Pitch, tar, rofin, and turpentine, are all made from thefe 
trees by a very familiar procefs. In the fpring time, when 
the fap is molt free in running, they pare off the bark of the 
pine-tree, to make the fap run down into a hole which they 
cut at the bottom to receive it ; in the way, as it runs dawn, 
it leaves a white matter like cream, but a little thicker : this 
is very different from all the kinds of refin and turpentine in 
life, and it is generally fold to be ufed in the making of flam- 
beaux, Inftead of white bees-wax. The matter that is receiv- 
ed in the hole at the bottom, is taken up with ladles, and put 
into a large bafket; a great part of this immediately runs 
thro', and this is the common turpentine. This is received 
into ftone or earthen pots, and is ready for fale. The thicker 
matter, which remains in the bafket, they put into a common 
alembic, and adding a large quantity of water, they diftil 
this fo lono- as any oil is feen fvvimm'ing upon the water; this 
oil they feparate from the furfaee in large quantities, and this 
is the common oil or fpirit of turpentine : the remaining 
matter at the bottom of the (fill, is common yellow refin. 
When they have thus obtained all that they can from the fap 
of the tree, they cut it down, and hewing the wood into bil- 
lets, they fill a pit dug in the earth with thefe billets ; and fet- 
ting them on fire, there runs from them while they are burning, 
a black thick matter : this naturally falls to the bottom of 
the pit, and this is the tar. The top of the pit is covered 
with tiles, to keep in the heat; and there is at the bottom a 
little hole, out at which the tar runs like oil: if this hole be 
made too large, it fets the whole quantity of the tar on fire ; 
but if fmall enough, it runs quietly out. 
The tar being thus made, is put up in barrels ; and if it be to 
be made into pitch, they put it into large boiling veffels, with- 
out adding any thing to it : it is then fuffered to boil a while, 



and being then let out, is found, when cold, to be what wc 
call pitch. Phil. Tranf. N w . 243. p. 291. 

Silver Pine, in botany. A branch of this tree being brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope, by Mr. GodJard, and prefented to 
the royal fociety, Dr. Sloane gave the following account of it : 
The twig of this tree had a great many leaves fet round it, 
very clofe to one another, fo as to hide the twig itftlf there 
where they grow ; each of the largeft being about four inches 
long, and three quarters of an inch broad in the middle where 
broadeff, from whence they decreafe towards both extremes, 
ending in a point ; being like thofe of the ofier willow, only 
broader, and all covered over with the thickeft, findf, and 
longeft, white filken hair, or down, that ever any plant the 
doctor remembers to have feen. 'I he cones are of the big- 
nefs of thofe of" the cedars of Lebanon, and of the fame (hape; 
The cuticula, or fmall (kin of each fcale, being covered over 
with a white fhort down or wool, finning alfo like 1:1k. Be- 
tween the fcales is lodged the feed, whi' h is almoft as large 
as the pine nut, near the fame lhape, of a dark brown colour, 
and having a rifing eminent line or belly- running through the 
middle of it from end to end. This feed lies in a thin, reddifh. 
brown membrane, which has on its top four feathers, like 
thofe belonging to the feed of the clematitis ; which being 
between the fcales, and rifing above them, adds a very great 
beauty to the cone, and may likewife ferve for wings, by 
means of the wind, to loofen or carry the feed to diftan't 
places, thereby propagating itfelf. Dr. Plucknet calls it leu- 
eodendros. Phil. Tranf. N J . 198. 

Spunge-leaved Fine, in botany. A branch of this tree being 
brought from the Cape of Good Hope by Mr. Goddard, and 
prefented to the royal fociety, Dr. Sloane gave the following 
defcriptbn of it : The bark was of a brown colour and 
fmooth; its wood whitifh and hard, with only a fmall pith; 
the leaves were round it, without any order, very thick fet, 
having no foot-ftalks ; being about two inches and an half 
long, and about one third of an inch broad near the farther 
end, where broadeft ; fmooth, hard, and of a brownifh or dirty 
green colour : on the top of the branch comes the fruit, 
which is furrounded by three or four twigs overtopping it, 
and with their leaves almoft hid in it : it is about five inches 
long, and is made up of many fcales, hard and red, inclofi g 
oneanother; the lowermoli and outwaidmoft being very fhort, 
the innermoft four inches long, each of them ending in a 
point; fome fcales, having on their outfides a gummy piece; 
In the middle of thefe fcales were the firft rudiments of many 
feeds, the fame not being fully ripe; each of which is fet 
about with a great quantity of yellow, fine, filken down, about 
three quarters of an inch long, having a ftylus, or firing, 
two inches long, and yellowifh membranes inclofing the ftylus 
and tomentum ; being feathered at top for their better difper- 
fion, in order to propagate themfelves. Philof. Tranf. 
N°. 198. 

FiNE-appie, a delicious fruit, called by authors a?ianas. See the 
article Ananas. 

There are feveral varieties of it, but the principal are five : 
1. The oval p/«*-apple, with white flefh. 2 The pyramidal 
kind, with yellow flefh. 3. The fmooth-Ieave.i kind. 4. 
The Ihining-leaved kind, with fcarce any fpines on its edges. 
And, 5. The pyramidal olive coloured kind, with yellow 
flefh. There are a multitude of other varieties of lefs note, 

1 and probably there might, by proper management in the fow- 
ing, be raifed as many kinds as we have oi apples and pears 
in our orchards. 

The plant grows wild in vaft abundance in many parts of Af- 
rica, and has been long cultivated in the hotter iilands of the 
Weft Indies, where they are now very plentiful and very fine. 
It is now fome time alfo finre it has been introduced into the 
gardens of Europe, where, with proper management, it fuc- 
ceeds very well. There is an opinion, that there are none 
raifed fo good from the American plants, as from thofe origi- 
nally propagated by M. la Cour of Leyden, the firft who ever 
fucceeded in the fringing it to fruit in Europe ; but this is an 
error, occafioned by fome of the indirlerent kinds having been 
at firft frequently fent over from America ; but of late we 
have had much finer from thence than ever M. la Cour knew. 
The firft fort is the moft common in Europe, but the fecond is 
greatly preferable to it ; being much larger and better flavour- 
ed, and the juice being lefs aftringent, the fruit may be eaten 
with lefs danger in large quantities. This ufually produces 
fix or feven fuckers alfo under the fruit, from whence it may be 
propagated, and therefore is the moft fit for culture of any. 
The third fort is propagated merely as a curiofity, the fruit 
being much inferior to that of the others. The fifth is the 
moft valuable of all, and is had from Barbadocs and Montfer- 
rat. The fourth is what is called in America, the king-pine, 
they are propagated by planting the heads or fuckers : thefe 
are to be fet in pots of five or fix inches over at the top, filled 
with good frefh light earth, mixed with a little rotten dung; 
this mixture muft be often turned, to make it mix the more 
perfectly, and the plants, when fet, muft have a little water, 
to fettle the earth to their roots; and the pot then plunged 
into a well-tempered bed of tanners bark. See the article 
Hot-bed. 

They 
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They muft have frequent but. gentle waterings, and if the 
heat of the bed decreafes, new bark muft be mixed with the 
old, which will make it ferment again, and renew the lieat. 
In Auguft and September, as the nights grow cool, the cover- 
ing muft be increafed over the glafles; and towards the latter 
end of October, the plants muft be removed out of the bark- 
bed into the ftove. 

During the winter feafon, great care muft be taken to regulate 
the heat in the ftove, never fuffering the (pint in the thermo- 
meter to fall below the degree for pine apples in t'he botanical 
ones, nor ever to rife above five degrees more. They muft be 
frequently watered, and the water ufed to them muft always be 
flrft kept four and twenty hours in the ftove. 
In the beginning of February the plants will fhew in their 
center their bud for the fruit; and in the middle of February 
the hot-bed of tanners bark muft be prepared, that the heat of 
it may be in fome meafure over before the plants are fet into 
it, which muft be about the middle of March. The pots 
muft be at firft but half w.iy buried in the bark; about a 
month after this they fhould be raifed up, and the bed ftirred 
about with a fork ; and after this, the pots are to be plunged into 
it, up to their rims. They are now to have frequent waterings 
during thefummer feafon ; they are to be frequently watered, and 
fhaded from the violence of the fun, in very hot days, and the 
glafles are now and then to be raifed a little, to give them air; 
the bark muft be ftirred from the bottom, and, if neceffary, a 
little freih bark added to it to encreafe the heat ; and this may 
be repeated two or three times in a fummer. The time of the 
ripening of the fruit in greateft perfection, is from the begin- 
ning of July to the end of September : they are known to be 
ripe by their ftrong and agreeable fmell, and by gently preffing 
the protuberances with a thumb and finger; which, if they 
feel foft and give way, afford certain figns that the fruit is 
ripe. When ripe, it ought to be gathered ; for, in a day or 
two, it Iofes its high flavour: and when pathered, they ought 
to be eaten at the utmoft within twenty-four hours. It is al 
ways beft to keep the crown on till the time of eating the fruit. 
Many make their hot-heds for the cultivating this fruit in 
frames of about three feet deep; but it is a much better way 
to erect, a ftove on purpofe, with bark pits in it for the hot- 
bed. Thefe ftoves need not be higher than to admit a perfon 
to walk upright on the back fide, and may be brought flopin 
down at the front till the glafs touches the bed. Miller 
Gard. Diet. See the article Stove. 
PlNE-ai^/f, in metallurgy, a word ufed to exprefs a fort of 
mould, ufed in the refining Giver. It has this name from its 
fhape, refembling the fruit of that name. 
When the refiners have taken the mixture of the filver and mer- 
cury together out, of the cauldron, and ftrain it through two 
coajne wetted cloths, to make it the thicker, they then beat it 
with a fort of battledoors, to drive out yet more of the quick- 
filver ; and ftraining it again after this, they take out the re- 
maining thick amalgame, and forming it into little pellets, 
they put thefe carefully into the moulds called pine-apples, 
preffing them down. The amalgame, when put into this 
vefiel or mould, is ufually fo rich as to be about one fifth filver. 
The manner of diverting this of the quickfilver afterwards, is 
by means of fire ; in which the quickfilver rifes in vapour, and 
the filver is left pure behind : but the carelefsnefs of the work- 
men in doing this, and particularly the ufing bad veffels, or 
the not luting them clofe, caufes a wade of this mineral greater 
than could be conceived. Alonfo tells us, that in the city of 
Potofi alone, at the time of his writing, when the trading in 
metals ran but low, above thirty thoufand pieces of eight were 
wafted in quickfilver that was loft one year with another. To 
' prevent this, they then principally ftudied the means of keep 
ing the filver as dry of quickfilver as they could, in the pine- 
apple ; but it then holding four fifths of the whole mafs in 
quickfilver, the great walk was iu the feparating it after- 
wards. Alonfo Barba de Metal. 
Vws-faJt-, a name given to a preparation of the bark of thepinc- 
tree, ufed as a fort of feafoning to food in the manner in 
which we ufe fait. 

The Laplanders are very fond of this, and the manner of their 
preparing it is given in Scheffer's hiftory of that country : 
they peel off the bark from the lower part of the bodies of 
' thole trees, and feparating the outer rough part, they take the 
inner bark, which they carefully divide into its feveral thin 
coats: when they have thus reduced them to as thin pieces 
as they can, they expoie them to the fun in their fummer 
months to dry, and when thoroughly dried, they tear them 
into thin and narrow flips, and put them up in boxes made of 
the outer bark of other trees freih taken off. They burv 
thefe boxes in deep holes dug in the fands, and let them re- 
main thus one day; on the day following they bring together 
a number of ftumps of trees, and other wood, and laying 
them over the place where the bark is buried, they fet them 
on fire: the next day they t3ke out their buried boxes, and 
the heal having penetrated fo deep into the earth in a mild de- 
gree, the bark is found to have been greatly affected by it, 
and to have receired a red colour, and a very agreeable fla- 
vour, fomewhat fweetifh. This is their general fauce ; they 
eat it with all their food, as we do fait, but it has fo little of 
the nature of fait, that the name is but ill adapted to it. 



There is another vegetable fubftance, which, tho' of a dif- 
agreeable tafte to us, yet cuftom teaches them to be fond of. 
This is the angelica petrofa: they cut the large ftalks of this 
plant before it runs to feed, and roaft them ; they eat this in 
corifiderable quantities vnth] their pine-falt, and efteem it not 
only an agreeable, but a more than ordinarily wholefome fort 
of food. 
PINGUJCULA, buttetwortj in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which arc thefe: the flower confifts 
of one leaf, and is of a fort of bilabiated form, in fome degree 
refembling the violet flower, and ending in a fort of heel : the 
piftil arjfes from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a nail 
to the hinder part of the flower ; and finally becomes a fruit or 
capfule, containing a great number of fmall feeds affixed to a 
placenta. 

The fpecies of buUe>zvort, enumerated by Mr. Tourneforr, 
are thefe: i. The common buiterwort, called alfo mountain 
fanicle, and Yorkjhhe fanicle. 2. The white flowered butter- 
wort, with a very fmall flower and fhort heel. 3. The purple 
buttcrivorl, with -z. very large flower and a very long heel. 4. 
The fmaller buttawsrt, with a flefh-coloured flower. Tourn, 
Inft. p. 1 67. 

The characters of this genus, according to Linnseus, are, 
that the cup is a fmall acute labiated perianthium, which re- 
mains when the flower is fallen ; its upper lip being erect and 
trifid, its lower reflex and bifid : the flower is labiated, and 
made up of a fingle petal : the longer lip is ftrait, obtufe, 
trifid, and laid flat; the fhorter is bifid, more obtufe, and 
fpread more open: its nectarium is in the figure of a horn, 
and is produced from the bottom of the petal: the ftamina 
are two cyHndric filaments, crooked, and inclined upwards, 
and fhorter than the cup: the anthers: are round ifh : the 
piftil has a roundifh germen, a very fhort ftyle, and a 
ftigma compofed of two lips; the upper of which is large, 
plain, bent backward, and covers the anthers; the lower is 
very narrow and fhort, and is placed erect, and is bifid : the 
fruit is an oval-fhaped capfule, comprefled at the top, and na- 
turally opening there, and containing only one cell, full of 
very numerous and cylindric feeds placed loofe in it. Linnesi 
Genera Plant, p. 5. 

PJNHONES, the name by which the Portuguefe call the purg- 
ing nuts, as they are called, of America; the fruit of a great 
ricinus, or palma-chrifti. Pifo, 169. 

PJN1ROLO, in zoology, the name of a bird of the tringa kind, 
fomewhat approaching to the laud-piper, but larger. Its beak 
is a little more than a finger's breadth long, and black : it is 
of a mixed chefnut colour, and brown on the back ; and its 
belly and breaft are perfectly white : it is common in the Ita- 
lian markets, and very much refembles the common tringa: 
Rays Ornithol. p. 223. 

PINK, caryopbyllus, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe : the flower is compofed of 
feveral petals, difpofed in a circular form, and produced out of 
a tubular cup, of a cylindric fhape and membranaceous fub- 
ftance, and fcaly at the bottom. The piftil arifes alfo from 
the fame cup, and finally becomes a cylindric fruit; which, 
when ripe, opens at the fummit, and is furrounded by the cup, 
and filled with flat, and, as it were, foliaceous feeds, which 
adhere to a placenta. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Clafs 1. 
The fpeciey of caryopbyllus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe : 1. The common great red pink. 2. The broader- 
leaved great pin&. 3. Thp great pint, with variegated flowers. 
4. The great caryopbylfas, with very double flowers, of a va- 
riegated red and white. 5. The great very double caryopbyllus, 
with fcarlet, red, and white flowers. 6. The great very 
double, deep red caryopbyllus, with three white pointals in the 
middle. 7. 7'he great round -flowered caryopbyllus, with fcar- 
let and whiteflowers. 8. The great caryotbyllus, with blackifh, 
purple, and fnow- white flowers. 9. The great double caryo- 
fhyilw, with violet and white flowers. 10. The great double 
caryopbyllus, with vermillion and white flowers. u. The 
common, tall, variegated, double caryopbyllus. 11. The great 
w\ut& caryopbylb/s. 13. The red and b\ood-co\aured caryopbyl- 
lus. 14. The white ca'-yipbyllus, with dots and lines of red. 
15. The double caryopbyllus, with purplifh red flowers. 16. 
The flefh-coloured and white double caryop>hyllus, with fpots 
and lines of red. 17. The double caryopbyllus, with every 
leaf of the, flower half white and half red, and variegated 
with red fpots. 1 8. The crimfon and fnow-white caryopbyllus. 
j 9. The great double whitifh caryof byllus, with deep purple 
fpots. 20. The great bright white and fcarlet caryopbyllus. 
21. The great round-flowered double ca>y pbyllus, of a deep 
red and white. 22. The great double flefh-coloured and 
white caryopbyllus. 23. The great double white-flowered ca- 
ry;pbyllus, with a mixture of bright red, 24. The great 
double caryopbyllus^ with dufky white flowers, and fpots of a 
ferrugineous colour. 1^. The great broad- leaved caryopbyllus, 
of the colour of the peacii-bollbm. 26. The great double 
purple caryopbyllus, with fpotted leaves. 27. The great purple 
caryopbyllus, with fpots of a deeper purple. 28. Thegreeniih- 
flowcred caryo^hvllus 29. The letter white caryopbyllus, with 
lines of fcarlet or violet colour. 30. The red-lead-coloured 
caryopbyllus, with flowers white in the center. 3*. The 
double violet-coloured caryopbyllus. 3^. The double orange- 
2 coloured 
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coloured caryophyllus. 33. The dappled caryophyllus, of a white 
and orange colour 34. The middtc-fized caryophyllus altilis, 
with pale violet-coloured flowers. 35. The fmall caiyophylhs 
altilis, with pale yellowifh flowers. 36. The little variegated 
caryophyllus altilis. 37. The common Angle spr<\en-car;ophyl- 
luSj with large flowers. 38. The common garden Angle ca- 
ryophyllus, with flefh-coloured flowers. 39. The fingle gar- 
den- caryophyllus, with variegated flowers. 40. The great 
Wild caryophy'lus, with variegated flowers. 4 1 - The com- 
mon double fmall zprden-caryophyllt/s. 42. The procumbent 
garden -caryophyllus, with double-red flowers, fpotted with 
white. 43. The double-jagged garden-;^*-. 44. The double- 
jagged garden-/*?^, with flefli- coloured flowers. 45. The 
garden-far) ophyllus, with very finely divided flowers. 46. The 
flefh-coloured finely divided garden -caryophyllus. 47. The 
white finely divided garden-wr^/j|7^. 48. The white 
fcentlefs jagged -flowered wild caryophyllus. 49. The fweet- 
fcented jagged- flowered wild caryophyllus. 50. The white- 
flowered fweet-fcented jagged- flowered wild caryophyllus. 51. 
The jagged-flowered wild caryophyllus, with fweet-fcented fta- 
mina. 52. The jagged -flowered fweet-fcented caryophyllus, 
without ftamina. 53. Theoretic fhrubby caryophyllus. 54. 
The fingle caryophyllus, with fmall pale-red flowers. 55. The 
fmall fingle caryophyllus, with fpotted flowers. 56. The pro- 
cumbent broad-leaved fingle caryophyllus. 57. The fingle 
procumbent narrow-leaved caryophyllus. 58. The double 
purple fwcet-ivilliam, or caryophyllus barbatus. 59. The double 
white jweet-william. 60. The rofe coloured fiueet-willia?n. 
61. The finale broad-leaved fweet-william, with flefh-colour- 
ed flowers. 62. The fingle broad-leaved fweet-william, with 
purple flowers, and with variegated leaves. 63. The purple 
broad-leaved fingle fweet william. 64. The white broad- 
leaved fingle fweet-william. 6g. The fingle broad-leaved 
fweet-william, with variegated flowers. 66. The pale red- 
flowered narrow-leaved fweet-william. 67. The deep red- 
flowered narrow-leaved fweet-william. 68. The narrow- 
leaved fweet-william, with milk white flowers, with red fpots. 
69. The narrow-leaved fweet-william, with white flowers 
with red edges. 70. The narrow-leaved fweet-william, with 
plain fnow-white flowers. 7 r - The narrow-leaved fweet- 
william, with a few pale-red flowers. 72. The narrow-leaved 
fweet-william, with purple flowers and white edges. 73. The 
narrow-leaved fweet-william, with fnow-white and purple 
flowers. 74- The wild fweet-william, or common wild 
pink. 75. The wild proliferous, or childing pink. 76. The 
white flowered proliferous wild pink. 77. The fingle-flower- 
ed proliferous wild pink. 78. The common wild broad-leav- 
ed pink. 79. The many-flowered mountain-^;^. 80. The 
Italian umbellated pink, with yellow and ferrugineous flowers. 
81. The common narrow-leaved wild pink. 82. The wild 
pink, with large fcentlefs hairy flowers. 83. The little creep- 
ing pink, with one flower on every ftalk, called by many 
the maiden-pink. 84. The red wild pink of Carynthia. 85. 
The purplifh blue woolly or hairy-flowered wild pink. 86. 
The wild pink with hairy white flowers. 87. The common 
little wzW-pink. 88. The common wild pink of the warm 
climates. 89- The alpine pink, with rofe-coloured flower 
and greenifh umbilicus. Tourn. Inft. p. 330, feq. 
KNNA (Cycl.) — Pinna, a fin, in natural hiftory, the name 
of that part of a fifh which diftinguifhes it from other aqua- 
tic creatures, no animal but a fifh hwingfins and wanting 
legs. 

The fin is properly a part Branding out, or hanging from, the 
body of the fifh, and confifting of a membrane fupported by 
feveral rays or oblong bones ; which are in fome hard and 
firm, and in others cartilaginous. 

This definition of a fin properly excludes all thofe other parts of 
a fifh which may be prominent from the body, and may be 
of a membranaceous ftrucf.ure, and even carry the appearance 
of a fin, tho' they have none of the rays or little bony fub- 
rftances within them, and therefore cannot ferve the creature 
in the office of fins in fwimming ; for the cartilages or bones, 
which fupport the membranes of the fins, are what give 
them their due and neceflary ftrength and firmnefs to bear 
ao-ainfl: the water for the motion of the body of the fifh : 
thofe other membranaceous appendages to the bodies of fifties 
cannot do this ; for wanting the fupport of thefe rays, the 
fimple and foft membrane has no more power of moving the 
water, than the water has of moving it. Hence appears the 
ufe of the bones or rays, fupporting the fins, and the iruth of 
the definition, that nothing is properly a fin which wants 
them. 

The fins, by their differences, make very obvious diftinctions 
among the feveral fpecies of fifhes ; and thefe differences are, 
in regard to number, fituation, figure, and proportion. 
The number of the fins, including the tail, is very different, 
in different fifh. 1. I" f° m e there is only one fin to the 
whole fifh. This is the cafe in the ophidium lumbriciforme, 
and in the muraena. 2. The fins are two in number in others, 
as in the petromyzae and the like. 3. There are many which 
have three fins ; as the conger, the eel, the common ophi- 
dium, the greenland whale, the fea-cow, and the like. 4. 
Many have four fins, of the number of which are the dol- 
phin, the phocsena, and the fecond kind of the acus 
Suppl. Vol. II. 



Anflotelis. 5. Several have five fins ; as the ammodytes 
or fand-eel, the fwbrd fifh, the lupus marinus, the mo- 
la or fun-fifh, and many o hei's. 6. The lump-fifh gives 
us an inffance of fix fins; for the feeming firft fin, on the 
back of that fifh, is not a real fin, but only a cutaneous pro- 
minence. 7. Many fifh have feven fins ; as the gudgeon, 
the pleurone£es, the cyprinus, the clupea, the coregones, 
the ofmeri, the falmons, the cobites, the efoces; the cer- 
nua fluviatilis, the gafterofteK, the fpari, the labri, the filu- 
rus, the mugil alatus, the remora, the caprifcus, the hip- 
purus, the pompilus, and the accipenfer. 8. Many fifh alfo 
have eight fins each ; of this number are fome of the pearched, 
the clarea, the cottus, the mugil, the labrax, the fudis, the 
mulli, the ling, the trachurus, the fcysene, the trachinus, 
the uranofcope, and that little fifh called the anguella by the 
Venetians. 9. The fcorpama of Rondeletius gives us an in- 
ffance of the fins being nine in number; and, finally, the 
fcombri and thynni, give us inftances of eleven fins in the 
fame fifh. 

The differences in fituation are lefs numerous than thefe, as 
to number, but they are not lefs obvious and effential. 1. 
They are generally placed both on the back and belly, as we 
fee in moft of the fpecies of fifhes. 2. They are fometimes 
placed only on the back. This is the cafe in the petromyza=, 
the acus lumbriciformis, and fome others. 3. Some have 
them, on the contrary, only on the belly ; cf this kind are 
the Greenland whale, the fea-cow, and the like : and to this 
it is to be added, that the back and he\\y fi>is differ greatly in 
the feveral fifh, in their being placed more or lefs backward 
or forward. 

The differences of fhape or figure in the fins of fifhes, are 
alfo very obvious, r. They are in fome nearly triangular, 
as in the cyprini, and falmons, &c. 2. Some few fifh have 
them round. And 3. Some have them of an oblono- fquare, 
or parallellogram figure. 

Finally, the difference in proportion is not to be omitted s 
for they are in fome much fhorter and fmaller than the body ; 
as is the cafe in the generality of fifhes ; but in others they 
are of an equal length with the body. Of this kind are the 
pectoral fins in fome of the legyrae, and the ventral fins in 
the mugil alatus of Rondeletius, and other authors. Jrtedi, 
Ichthyol. p. 4. 
Aculei Pinn arum, in ichthyology. Every apophysis or emi- 
nence on the head or body of a fifh, which is fo fharp at the 
end as to be capable of pricking, is called an aculeus; but 
the aculei pinnarum in particular, are thofe prickly radii or 
bones, which ferve to fupport the fins j and being carried out 
beyond the rim of the membrane, end in fo many points. 
Thefe aculei are fimple cylindric officles, whereas the other 
oflicles, which fuftain the fins, are lefs rigid, and are bent 
and not prickly : and thefe are not fimple, but are compofed 
each of two oflicles clofely cohering one to another. Many 
of thefe radii are divaricated at their extremity into two, three 
or more branches ; thefe when they are carried out beyond 
the rim of the membrane, are harmlefs, and are feen to be 
compofed of two officles, as the body of the radius is. The 
aculei of the back and belly of all fifties are Co far of the fame 
nature, that they never ftand fingle, as fome have fuppofed 
them to do in particular inftances; but they are always con- 
nected one to the other at the bottom, by a membrane, tho* 
that be ever fo fmall and low, as in fome it is icarce vifible. 
Pinnarum radii. See the article Radii pinnarum. 
Pinna manna, in natural hiftory, the name of a fhell-fifh, by 
the lateft writers on thefe fubje£ts referred to the genus of 
mufcles. See the article Mvtulus. 

This fhell-fifh is like the mufcle, held in its place by a num- 
ber of threads, which proceed from its body, and are fixed 
to any adjoining fubftance, and is one of thofe fifh, which, 
like the mufcle, has a power of fpinning in the manner of 
the fpider and caterpillar. See the article Muscle. 
The threads which thefe fifh fpin, are infinitely finer and 
flenderer than thofe of the mufcle, notwithftanding that the 
fifh is vaftly larger; its fhells being often found two foot 
long. Thefe threads are indeed fcarce, lefs fine than the 
fingle filk threads of the filkworm, and like it have in all 
times been worked into ufe. The fineft kind of the byflus 
of the antients was wrought out of thefe threads, and at 
prefent they are manufactured at Palermo, and at many other 
places, into gloves, ftockings, and other forts of wearing 
apparel. 

It is eafy to conceive, that threads Co fine as thefe can be of 
no great ftrength ; but what is wanting in the force of each, 
is made up in the number of them ; which are fpun by every 
fifh, for this is almoft infinite. They differ in nothing from 
the threads of the mufcles, befide their finenefs and their 
length; which is in thefe much greater, and therefore makes 
them greatly the more valuable. They are probably formed 
in the fame manner with thofe of the mufcles; and the pinna 
may be called, by way of diftincfion, the filkworm of the 
fea; and the mufcle, the caterpillar. See Tab. of Shells, 
N°. 20. Mem. Acad. Par. 1711. 
Pinnarum dilatator proprius, in anatomv, a name given by San* 
torini to one of the mufcles of the face, which he has alfo 
called myrtiformis nafi, and which Cowper his called depreffor 
2 N n labii 
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la bit fup-erioris, five anftrifior ales nafi, and Albinus the de- 
prejfsr alt nafu See the article Depressor. 

PINNATED leaf, among botanifts. See ihe article Leaf. 

PINNATIFID haft among botanifts. See the article Leaf. 

PINNATUS, in heraldry, a term ufed by the Latin writers on 
thefe fubjeefs, to exprefs that fort of line in arms which is 
called by our heralds the embattled line, or crenelle. Ic is alfo 
called by fome tinea p'tnn'ts afperaia, and by Sylvefter Petro 
Sanclo murales pinnule. When this line is only embattled 
on one fide, it is properly expreffed by this word ; but when 
it is embattled on both fides, as in fome arms, it is called bre- 
tejje and centre bretejfe. See the article Embattled. 

PIN r (Cycl.) — In the Englifh beer meafure, the pint is the eighth 
part of a gallon; confequently contains 355 cubical inches. 
Tr. Pradr. Geom. p. 117. See the article Gallon. 
As to the pint ufed in Scotland, there are different opinions 
concerning the number of cubical inches it contains. Dr. 
Gregory makes them 109 ; others, from feveral carefu' men- 
furations of the ftandard kept at Edinburgh, mak - the Scotch 
pint to contain 1031-0; and thofe in common ufe are fa id to 
contain betwixt 105 and 106 cubical inches. Another ex- 
periment was made wlt.i a cafk, which was found to contain 
46! Scotch pints, and i8r 5 Englifh ale gallons. Suppofing 
this menfuration juft, the Scotch pint will be to the Englifh 
ale gallon as 289 to 750; and if the Englifh ale gallon be 
fuppofed to contain 282 cubical inches, ihe Scotch pint will 
contain 108.664. fuch inches. Tr. Pratt. Geom. p. 1 14. 
The Paris ptnte is nearly equal to an Englifh wine quart. Tr. 
Pratt. Geom. p. 117. 
PINTADO, or Afra avis, in natural hiftorr, a name given 
by the antient Roman authors to the Guinea hen. 
Varro, Columella and Pliny, with many others, make the 
pintado and the mekagris the fame fpecies of bird ; but Sueto^ 
nius, Scaliger, and fome others, are of opinion, that the an 
tients meant two very different birds by thefe names; and th' 
latter of thefe authors endeavours to bring Varro over to his 
fide, by altering the pointing in the paifage of that author 
which relates to it. 

The bird is of late become very common in England, and 
breeds with us in great plenty. The hen lays her eggs and 
fits upon them In the fame manner with the common hen ; 
but the eggs are fmaller and not fo white as the hens eggs, 
but have a tinge of flefh colour and fome black fpots. They 
are not fo tame and domeftic as our own fowls, and particu- 
larly they will not lay in houfes ; but get into the hedges and 
among bufhes, where they lay and hatch ; but this is the oc- 
cafion of great lofs among them, the wild vermin deftroying 
a great part of their young brood. The female alfo is lefs 
careful about the great bufinefs of hatching and taking care 
of them, than any other bird we are acquainted with. She 
will often leave her neft when the eggs are near hatching. 
and never return to it again ; and often will defert the young 
as foon as hatched, if fhe remains at her neft till that time. 
The beft method, therefore, is to fet other fowls upon the 
eggs of this kind. The young fowls of this kind are very 
beautiful ; they look like fo many partridges. Their beaks 
and legs are red,, and their whole plumage is at that time of 
the colour of the partridge. See Tab. of Birds, N°. 21. 
The hen, if her neft is found, and the eggs at times taken 
away, but fo as always to have one there, will continue to 
lay till fhe has depofited an hundred, or fometimes an hundred 
and fifty eggs, which are very well-tafted. This is a very 
attiveand fprightly bird, and of an unquiet and troublefome 
difpofition to the owner. It runs very fwiftly in the man- 
ner of the quail and partridge ; but its wings are fhort, and 
it is not made for flying; yet at night it will not rooft among 
other fowl, but gets upon a houfe or tree, or any other 
high and fafe place. The cry of the bird is fharp and dif- 
agreeable to many ears, and it is almoft continually making 
it. It is of a quarretfome difpofition, and will be miftrefs of 
the yard : its agility, and the fharpnefs of its beak, generally 
obtain it the victory with what ever bird it fights. 
The pintado is fo common in America, that many have fup- 
pofed it native there ; but this is not the cafe. The origin 
of the bird is in Guinea, and the firft that were ever brought 
into America, were brought in the year 1508, with the car- 
goes of negro flaves. The Spaniards neither at that time nor 
ever fince, have attempted to tame them, or render them a 
domeftic ufeful bird, but let them go loofe and wild in the 
favanhas ; where they have increafed to fuch prodigious num- 
bers, that they may well appear native, and are feen in vaft 
flocks together, and are called marroon pintades, by the Spaniard* 
and French. Obferv. furies Cout. de 1'Afie, p. 190. 
PINUS, the plre-tree. See the article Pine. 
PIONY, paonia, in botany. See the article Pteonia. 

The feveral forts of this plant are all very hardy, and will 
grow in almoft any foil and fituation ; they are propagated 
by parting the roots, which multiply very fail. They fhould 
be planted in Auguft, or the beginning of September, and 
will then flower the fucceeding fummer. The oiF-fets fhould 
not be too fmall, and mould all have a fair bud or eye. The 
fingle kinds may aifo be propagated by fowing their feeds in 
Auguft in a light earth, and managing them in the method 
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of all other feedling plants. There may probably be fome 
good varieties of the flowers produced this way. The fingle 
Portugal pieny is of fo fweet a fmell as to deferve a place 
in any garden, tho* but a fingle flower. Aiilter's Gard. 
Di&. 

Piony-root, is a celebrated medicine in nervous cafes. We 
have inftances well attefted, of epilepfies cured by it alone. 
It is good alio in all diforders of the head, in hyfteric com- 
plaints, and obftruttions of the vifcera. 

PIPE [Cycl.)— The Turkifh tobacco-pipe is very long, the tube 
is made of wood or reed, and the bowl of earthen ware; 
thofe they carry with them when they travel, they have made 
in two or three joints, to put into a bag; they cover the 
tube fometimes with cloath, and dip it in water to make it 
fmoak cool. Pocrck's Egypt, p. 18'. 

Pipe, in mining, is where the ore runs forwards endways in a 
hole, and doth not fink downwards or in a vein. Hc,ughtoii* 
Compl. Miner in the Explan. of the Terms. 

PIPER, 'pepper. Baldseus tells us, that the pep-er thrives beft 
in the cooleft and molt fhadowy places, and that the plant has 
a weak ftem like that of the vine, which muff, be fupported 
by fomething to climb upon, Thefe commonly grow about 
fix clufters on every branch, each clufter is a foot long, and in 
colour like unripe grapes. They gather it while green in Oc- 
tober and November, and expofe it to the fun to dry, by 
which means it grows black in a few days. Baldaus de Ind. 
Orient, p. 99. 

Piper chiaptt, in botany, a name given by fome authors to the 
clove berry-tree, or <.affm caryophyllata. Redi, Lat, p. 132. 

Piper ^Jamaica, the pepper-tree of Jamaica. See the article 
PlMIENTA. 

Piper ?ngroritm, negro pepper. The plant called at prefent by this 
name is the capiicum, or Guinea peppi', a remarkable herb, 
bearing large pods as red as coral, of which the Cayan butter 
is made in America. But this is not the plant that was an- 
tiently known by this name. Avifenna and Serapion, both 
mention a plant which they call fulful aljuaden, the Englifh 
of which is, the pepper of the black people. But this was 
properly what has been fince calkd the Ethiopian pepper; a 
fon ol hot feeds approaching to the nature of the common 
pepper, and contained feveral together in pods. Avifenna tells 
us, that the plant properly and rightly called piper nigrorum, 
had pods like thofe of the kiJncy-bean, which were of a 
black colour, and that the feed was hot and biting to the tafte 
like pepper. 1 here was alfo another thing called by the fame 
name, that is, the %etem of thefe authors; this was brought 
from Barbary, and was a fruit of a high flavour, of the big- 
nefs of a vetch, and was yellow on the outfide and white 
within. Serapio a'folutely diftinguifhes this by the name of 
zetetn, from the other piper nigrorf.m, properly fo called ; yet 
Guillandinus has been the occafion of many errors in regard 
to thefe fruits, by attributing to the zelem the things which 
that author exprefsly fays of the other piper nigrogrum, or 
Ethiopian pepper : it is not eafy from the accounts we have 
left, to fay what it is; but they have left defcription enough, 
of it for us to fay what it is not, and- to find tKat they have 
all been miftaken, who have fuppofed it to be either the root 
tarfi, or the bulbus of the Arabians, which laft was as large 
as a pear. 

Piper tavafci, m botany, the clove-berry-tree, or cajjia caryo- 
phyllata ; a tree whofe bark is ufed in medicine. Hernand. 
p. 30. 

PIPERAPIUM, an old name of a plant found in Apuleius, 
and faid to have its name from its heat to the ralle; which 
was fb offenfive to the bees, that if a piece of it were hung 
up in their hive it would drive them all out. 
'1 his is a very ftrange account, and as we meet with nothing 
to countenance it in any other author, there is reafqn to fuf- 
pecr it to be an error; and there feems this foundation for it. 
The acorus root is faid by Diofcorides to be the root of a 
plant allied to the papyrus, or paper reed of the river Nile; 
and is thence called by that author pa'yraceus. Avifenna and 
Serapion copy this, and liken the acorus plant to the papyrus ; 
but in all the copies of the Greek author, it is often found 
written smspaxuw. This word pepcracion, may have been form- 
ed by Apuleius into piperafium, by way of amendment, and 
all the reft might be occafioned by this. 

PIPERITIS, in botany, a name given by fome authors to the 
momordica, or male balfam apple, Tottrtf. Mat. Med. p-357- 

PIPERIVORA rtw'j, in zoology, a name given by fome au- 
thors to the toman, or Brafilian magpye, from its feeding on 
pepper. Rays Ornithol. p. 88. See the article To-jcan. 

PlPRA, in zoology, a name given by Ariftotle, and other an- 
tient writers, to the pi cm varim major, the great fpotted 
wood-pecker, or witwall. See the article Pic us. 

PIQUE, in natural hiftory, a name given by the Spaniards to 
an infect of the fize of a flea, called by the Indian, tung. It 
is common in the Eaft and Weft Indies, and eats its way 
into the flefh under the nails, &c; Sec the article Tung. 

PIQUETTE, among the florifts, a term ufed for a certain 
fort of carnations, which have always a white ground, and 
are fpotted, or as they call it, pounced with fcarltt, red, purple, 
or other colour*. 

PIQUI- 
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PTQUITINGA, in zoology, the name of a fmall American ri- 
ver-fifh. It feldom exceeds two inches in length : its mouth 
appears very fmall, but it can at pleafure open it to a great 
width : its eyes are very large and black, with a fiivery iris : 
it has fix fins befides the tail, which is forked ; its head is 
of a fiivery white : its back olive colour, and its belly and 
fides are covered with fiivery fcales ; the fins are all white, 
and the fide-lines arc broad, and very bright and finning. 
Marggrave's Hift. -Brafil. 

PIRA-afff, in zoology, a name by which Marggrave and fame 
other authors have called a little horned fifh of the Weft In- 
dies, called by Clufius and others, the 7nonoce>os pifcis., or uni- 
corn fifh. WiUugkbfs Hift. Pifc. p. 150. See the article 

MONOCEROS. 

Pir A-acangata, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian fifh, re- 
fembling the perch iu fize and fhape. It is of a fmall fize, 
feldom exceeding four or live inches in length : its mouth is 
fmall: its tail is forked; and it has on the back only one loner 
fin, which is fupported by rigid and prickly fpines. This ft 
can deprefs at pleafure, and fink within a cavity made for it 
in the back. Its fcales are of a fiivery white, but have an ad- 
mixture of a fine yellow and reddifh glofs, efpecially on the 
back : the fides are more purely white, and the belly is of a 
fomewhat bluifh green, mixed with the white : the back fin is 
very pellucid, and of a fiivery white, and is variegated with 
brown fpots : the fide fins are white, and the belly ones, and 
the end of the tail, are blue. It is a wholefome and ■ well- 
tafted fifh. Margrave's Hift. Brafil. Wilhghbfs Hift. Pifc. 
P- 338. 
Pira hefo, in zoology, a name ufed by fome authors for the 

milvus, or kite-fifh. Dale, Prurm. p. 376. 
FiRA coaba, in zoology, the name of an American fifh of 
the truttaceous kind, much efteemed for the delicacy of its 
flavour. It grows to about twelve inches in length : its 
nofe is pointed, and its mouth large ; but without teeth : the 
upper jaw is longer than the other, and hangs over it in form 
of a cartilaginous prominence : its eyes are very large, and 
its tail forked : under each of the gill-fins it has a beard made 
of fix-white filaments, and is covered all over with fiivery 
fcales. Marggrave's Hift. Brafil. 
Yi&A-jurumenbeca, in zoology, the name of a BrTilian fifh, 
called by many the bocca rnolle, h lives in the muddy bottom 
of the American feas, and is a long-bodied not flatted fifh. It 
grows to a vaft fize, being fometimes caught of nine, and 
fometimes even of ten or eleven foot long, and two foot and 
an half thick. It has one long fin on the back, the anterior 
part of which is thin and pellucid ; and has a cavity on the 
back, into which the creature can deprefs the fin at pleafure : its 
tail is not forked : its fcales are all of a fiivery colour and 
brightnefs, and moderately large : it has a greenifh caft on 
the back, mixed with a fhade of yellow ; and it has a line 
running along the middle of each fide, of the fame fiivery 
hue with the reft of the body, but railed above the common 
furface of the part. It is a very well-tafted fifh. Margrave's 
Hift. Brafil. 

Pir A-pixanga, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian fifh of the 
turdus or wraffe kind, and called by fome the gat-vifch. Its 
ufual length is four or five inches . its mouth is confiderably 
large, and furnifhed with very fmall and fharp teeth : its head 
is fmall, but its eyes large and prominent: the pupil of a 
fine turgoife colour, and the iris yellow and red in various 
ihades: the coverings of the gills end in a triangular figure, 
arid are terminated by a fhort fpine or prickle : its fcales are 
very fmall, and fo evenly arranged and clofely laid on the flefh, 
that it is very fmooth to the touch : its tail is not foiked, but ; 
rounded at the end : its whole body, head, tail, and fins, are 
of a pale yellow, variegated all over with very beautiful blood- 
coloured fpots ; thefe are round, and of the bignefs of hemp- 
feed on the back and fides, and fomething larger on the belly : 
the fins are alfofpotted in the fame manner, and are all mark- [ 
ed with an edge of red. It is caught among the rocks, and j 
about the fhoresj and is a very well-tafted fifh. Marggrave's I 
Hift. Brafil, 
PIRANHA, in zoology, a name given to the American fifh 
more commonly known by the name piraya. Marggrave's 
Hift. Brafil. See the article Piraya. 
PJRAQUIBA, or Ipiraquiba, in zoology, a name originally 
Brafilian, by which fome authors exprefs the remora, or fuck- 
ing fifh. Marggrave, 180. 
PJRATIA-piM, in zoology, the name of an American fea-fifh, 
which grows to a very large fize, and, while young, is eaten 
and accounted a delicacy; but, when full grown, is too coarfe, 
rank, and ftrong. Its jaws are both well armed with teeth ; 
the under all the way on both fides, the upper only in the 
middle on each. The lower jaw is fomewhat longer than the 
upper, and the mouth very large. It is of an oblong and 
rounded body. Its back is a little prominent, but its belly al- 
together flat and even. It has fix fins befides the tail, which 
is made of a very large fin, of a fomewhat fquare figure, and 
is not at all forked. It is all over of a dufky orange colour, 
but more obfeurely fo on the back than elfewhere; and its 
fides are variegated with grey fpots, fo difpofed as to reprefent 
a fort of network. Pifo's Hift. Brafil. 
PIRATIAPIA, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian fifh, ap- 
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proachmg to the nature of the turdus or wraffe. Its body i s 
oblong, not flatted, and very thick. It is a large fifh, and 
fometimes grows even to fifty pound weight. Its lower jaw 
is confiderably longer than the upper, and its teeth are very 
fharp. Its mouth and tongue are red on the infide, and its 
eyes are large and prominent. It has only one long back fin, 
the anterior rays of which are prickly, the hinder fmocth. 
Its tail is not forked, its fcales are fmall, and its back and belly 
are of a fine bright red. Its fides of a fiivery grey, with a 
dufky caft. It is all over fpotted alfo with the fame colour in 
large round fpots. The fins are all red, with a line of white 
and a fringe of black at their edges. It is a very delicate and 
valuable fifh, Marggrave's Hift. Brafil. 
PIRAL'MBU, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian fifh, fome- 
what approaching to the nature of the turdus, and called by the 
Portugucfe chayquarona . It is of the figure of the carp, and its 
ufual length is fix or feven inches, and its breadth in the 
broadeft part about three inches; but gradually diminifhing 
to _ the tail. Its eyes are large and prominent, its mouth 
like that of the carp. Jt has two fins on the back. Its fcales 
are very broad, of a fiivery whitenefs, with a fmall admixture 
of yellow. Its tail is forked The upper half of every fcale 
is, however, brownifh, and the fins are all grey. Its belly 
and the under part of the head, are of a fine fiivery white. It 
is caught among the rocks, and near fhores, and is a well • 
tafted fifh. Marggrave's Hift. Brafil. 
PIRAYA, in zoology, the name of a fifh caught in the Ameri- 
can rivers. There are two kinds of it : the one growing to 
a foot long, and very broad in proportion ; with a hunched 
back, and lips that cover its mouth clofely and hid^ its teeth : 
its head is blunt and fhort, and its back and fides of a pale 
bluifh grey, and its belly of a dufky yellow: this loves the 
muddy bottoms of rivers. The other is much of the fame 
fize, but has two fins on his back, whereas the other has but 
one; and has a fine yellowifh and reddifh caft mixed among 
the bluifhnefs on the back, and its belly of a fine clear and 
ftrong yellow, between a gold and a fafFron colour: this loves 
the fandy bottoms of rivers. There is alfo a fmaller fpecies of 
this : all three are eatable fifh. Marggrave's Hift. Brafil. 
PIRIT, in natural hiftory, a name given by the people of the 
Philippine iflands to a peculiar fpecies of fparrow, which is 
very common with them. It is much fmaller than our com- 
mon fparrow, and feeds only on the feeds of the canary-grafs, 
which is very commonly wild there. 
PISCES (Cycl.) — Pisces, fijhes. According to the new Arte- 
dian fyftem, fijhes in general are divided into five di ft inct or- 
ders. The generality of fifties have the tail placed perpendi- 
cularly, but a few of them have it horizontally. Of thofe 
which have the tail perpendicular, fome have the rays of the 
fins bony ; and thefe either have the gills covered with a mem- 
brane, containing feveral bones, or they have no fuch mem- 
brane : of thofe which have this membrane, with the bones 
over the gills, fome have the rays, tho' bony, yet not pungent; 
thefe are called the malaeopterygii, or the foft-finned fifties. 
Others have them with the rays prickly ; thefe are the acan- 
thopterygti, or prickly-finned fifties, Thofe which have no 
bones in the membrane over the gil's, make only one genus, 
and are called the branchiofiegi. The other kind, which have 
not bony, but cartilaginous rays in the fins, are called chon- 
dropterygit. And finally, thofe fijb which have th tail placed 
not perpendicularly, but horizontally, are called p'.agiuri. See 
Malacopterygii, &C. 

Thufijb thus conrtituting the order of the malaccpteryg-i, are 
again divided into feveral feries. 1. Thofe which have onjy 
one fin on the back, and that placed nearly the middle of the 
back. 2. Thofe which have one fin placed in the middle of 
the back, and another ftanding farther behind. 3. Thofe 
which have only one fin on the back, and that placed far 
backwards. 4. Thofe which have one or more fins running 
all the way down the back. 5. Thofe which have one long 
back fin, fcarce difcemiblefrom the tail. 6. Thofe which have 
either only one very fmall fin on the extremity of the back, or 
have no fin at all there. Thefe are the principal diftinctions 
of the malaiolte-ygu. 

The acanthopterygii are divided only into two feries : the one 
confifting of thofe whofe head is fmooth ; the other of thofe 
whofe head is rough. 

Artedi has given a very fhort definition of a fifh, which fevers 
it from all other creatures ; and feparates from the fifh kind 
many creatures which fome authors have confufedly treated of 
among them, as properly of the fame clafs of animals The 
definition is this : A fijh is a creature having no legs^ and always 
having fins. There is no other aquatic animal which has not 
legs, and has fins properly fb called ; and it is very improper- 
ly, that creatures, wanting the characters of this definition, are 
by fome ranked among fifties ; as the infects which have legs, 
and the ferpent kind, which have no fins. The definition 
may be rendered longer and more exprefs in the following 
form : A fifh is an animal having fins, having no legs, always 
refpiring either by means of lungs or gills ; inhabiting the wa- 
ters, except on extraordinary occafions ; and moving itfelf ei- 
ther folely by its fins, or by the additional help of a flexuous 
motion of the body, fometimes coming out of the water on 
the earth ; and fometimes flying or riling into the air, and con- 
tinuing 
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tinuing there fome time, carrying itfelf along by means of the 
pedtoral fins. The laft quality belongs only to the flying fifli, 
and a very few others. Jrtedi Ichthyology, p. I. 

?\scisfoJJ$lis 9 in ichthyology, a name given by Jonfton to a 
kind of the cobitis, found buried in the fand, and dug out by 
the'people of many parts of Germany for food. It is called by 
many authors the muflela fojjilh, and by fome the faciha. It 
is properly a fpecies of cobitis, and is called by Artedi the 
hluijh cobitis, with five longitudinal black lines on each fide of 
the body. Artedi, Jonfton, de Pifc. 

Piscis fanSli petri, in ichthyology, a name given by Jovius and 
fome other authors to the faber or John Doree. It is properly 
a fpecies of zeus. See Zeus. 

PISCIVOROUS animals, are fuch as feed on fifh. See the ar- 
ticle Bird. 

PISMIRE, in zoology, See Formica. 

PISONIA, in botany, the name given by Plumier, in honour of 
Pifo, to a genus of plants, called by VziWznt pentagonotheca. 
The characters are thefe : it produces feparate male and fe- 
male flowers ; in the male flower the cup is ereel, very fmall, 
and divided into five fegments : the flower is of a funnel-fhape, 
the tube is fhort, and the mouth very wide : it is lightly di- 
vided into five fegments, and lies open : the ftamina are five 
pointed filaments, longer than the flower : the apices arefimple. 
In the female flower, the cup is the fame as in the male; but 
it ftands on a germen : the flower is the fame as in the male : 
from the germen there arifes a fingle, ere£t, cylindric ftyle, 
which is longer than the flower, crowned with five oblong 
ftigmata : the fruit is an oval capfule, compofed of five valves, 
and having an obfeurely pentangular appearance, but having 
only one cavity within : the feed is fingle, fmooth, and of an 
oval or oblong figure. Untiai Gen. PL p. 474. Pltmder, 
Gen- 11. Houfton, 13. Vaillant, A£t. Germ. 

PISSASPHALTUM, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of 
foflils, the characters of which are thefe ; They are fluid 
mineral bodies, of a fomewhat thick confidence, dufky, and 
opake ; of a flrong fmell, and readily inflammable, but leav- 
ing a refiduum of greyifh afhes after burning. 
There are three known fpecies of this genus : 1. A thinner 
blackifh kind, called oleum terns. 2. A thicker black one, 
called piffeUum Indicum, or Barbadoes tar. And, 3. A black 
and vifcous one, called fimply pijfafphaltum in the fhops. See 
the articles Oil of the earth, and Pisseljeum. 
Pijfafphaltum is as tough and vifcous as bird-lime, and of the 
fame confiftence when old. It very much refembles the com- 
mon black pitch, when foftened a little by heat; and has been 
generally thought to have fomething of the fmell of that fub- 
ftance: but this feems to have arifen from its being too fre- 
quently adulterated by mixing pitch with it, and the true ge- 
nuine fubftance has no other fmell than the rank one of all the 
bitumens, which fomewhat refemble that of oil of amber. It 
is produced in feveral parts of the world, and there are large 
quantities of it in Germany, in Perfia, and in France. It 
yields a limpid oil by diftillation, which very much refembles 
the native petroleum, and is too often fold with us under this 
name, being annually imported in large quantities from thofe 
parts of Germany where it is manufactured, and having itfelf 
no particular name in (he fhops of our druggifts. Hill's Hift. 
FofT. p. 422. 

Pijfafphaltum was much recommended by the antients for ex- 
ternal ufe, as an emollient, maturant and digeftive : with this 
intention it was ufed in cataplafms, for ripening all forts of 
tumors, and againft the fciatica and other pains of the limbs. 
They alfo had recourfe to it for ftrengthening the limbs, after 
the reduction of dislocations. It is little ufed at prefent, the 
1 petroleum being thought very proper to fupply its place. 

PISSEL/EUM indicum, in the materia medica, a fubftance com- 
monly known by the name of Barbadoes tar. It is a heavy, 
thick, and dufky-looking mineral fluid, of the colour and con- 
fiftence of common treacle, and of a very opake hue; it is of 
a difagreeable fmell, faintly approaching to that of oil of am- 
ber, and is very inflammable. It is found trickling down the 
fides of the mountains at the back of £sveral of our plantations 
in America, and is in great efteem there for coughs and dif- 
orders of the lungs. We meet with very little in England 
that is genuine, feveral different fophiftications of it being 
in common ufe, even upon the fpot. Hilt's Hift. Foil 
p. 421. 

PISSEROS, the name of an ointment greatly recommended by 
Hippocrates in many cafes, as in burns, frefh wounds, £3°c. 
It was made of oil of rofes, bees-wax, and pitch, proportioned 
fo as to give the whole a foft confiftence. It was of the na- 
ture of our modern black bafilicon, found a good ointment in 
many cafes. 
PISSINUM. Pliny fays it was cuftomary for the antients to 
hold fleeces of wool over the fteam of boiling tar, and fqueeze 
the moifture from them, which watery fubftance was called 
piffinum. 

Ray will have this to be the fame with the ptffelaum of the 
antients; but Hardouin, in his notes on Pliny, thinks the 
pfjelaum to have been produced from the cones of cedars. 
What ufe they made of thefe liquors antiently is not known ; 
but it may be prefurned they were ufed in medicine, tho' at 
prefent it does not appear they are ufed at all. 
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PIS5ITES, a name given by the antients to a wine impregnated 
with the virtues of liquid pitch or tar. To prepare it, the tar 
was ordered to be wafhed in fea water or brine, and afterwards 
in frefh water many times; and after a tedious preparation of 
this kind, two ounces of it were ordered to be put to eight 
gallons of muft, which is to be fuffcred to work together, and 
then the clear liquor to be bottled off. 

This was accounted a warm wine, very affiftant to concoction 
and of an abfterfive faculty, and a good pectoral : on thefe 
accounts it was given in diforders of the breaft, and in ob- 
ftru&ions of the liver, fpleen, and uterus, if not attended with 
a fever ; and was a common medicine in coughs and aftbmas, 
of all kinds. 

PISSOCEROS, a name given by the old naturalifts to a fub- 
ftance found very frequently in the hives of bees, and con- 
fifting of a mixture of propolis and wax. The antients were 
well acquainted with the ufe of this fubftance, which was ufed 
for flopping up the cracks and chinks in the hives : they men- 
tion, indeed, three forts of matter ufed by the bees for this 
purpofe; the metys, the pijfoceros, and the propolis: but later 
authors call them all by the general term propolis, the fifo- 
ceros and metys being only the fame fubftance, mixed with 
wax in different proportions. This propolis is a refinous fub- 
ftance, of a foft and vifcous confiftence, collected from the 
beds of the poplar and other trees. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. 
Vol. 10. p. 84. Seethe article Propolis. 

PISSOSIS, a word ufed by the old writers on medicine for the 
depraved appetite of young women about the firft eruption of 
the menfes, and of fome women with child. 

PISTACH1A triflia, in botany, a name improperly given by 
fome authors to the trifoliate American bladder-nut. See the 
article Staphylodendkon. 

I Pijlachias are efteemed reftorative, and peculiarly recom- 
mended to prevent obftrudions of the liver ; they are alfo 
found of fervice in nephritic complaints, and are faid to be 
great provocatives to venery : the faculty, however, feldom 
prefcribe them. 

PISTANA, in botany, a name by which fome authors have 
called the fagittaria aquatica, or water arrow-head. Ger. 
Emac. Ind. 2. 

PJSTAT'IO, among pharmaceutic writers, a word ufed to 
exprefs that preparation of fimples which confifts in covering 
them with, or including them in, a parte, and fending them to 
a baker's oven till tender throughout. Squills are fometimes 
prepared thus. 

PISTIA, in botany, the name given by Linnaeus to a genus of 
plants, called kodda-pail by Plumier; and in the hortus Mala- 
baricus. The characters are thefe : There is no cup; the 
flower confifts of one unequal petal, which is cucullated and 
turbinated, with a fingle, oblique, and long lip, bent and 
folded at the fide ; there are no ftamina, but fix double anthe- 
rae grow to the piftil under the ftigma; the germen of the 
piftil is of an oval oblong figure ; the ftyle is fhorter than the 
flower; the ftigma is peltated, and obtufely divided into fix 
fegments ; the fruit is a capfule of an oval figure, attenuated 
at the bafe, and contains fix cells ; the feeds are truncated. 
This genus feems nearly allied to the birth-worts. Linnai 
Gen. PI. 438. Plumier, 39. 

PISTIL, among botanifts, the female organ of generation in 
flowers. It is compofed of three parts, the germen, the ftyle, 
and the ftigma : the germen fupplies the place of the uterus in 
plants; its fhape is various, but it is always fituated at tho 
bottom of the fiftil, and contains the embryo feeds: the ftyle 
is a part of various figures alfo, but is always placed on- the 
germen ; in fome it is extremely fhort, in others it feems en- 
tirely wanting : the ftigma is alfo of various figures ; its place, 
however, is certain, as it always ftands on the top of the ftyle, 
and if there is no ftyle, on the top of the germen. See the 
article Generation of plants. 

PISTIS, in the materia medica of the antients, a name given to 
the gum bdellium, particularly to that kind of it which was 
brought from Arabia, and was of a fine yellowifh white, and 
in fmall round drops, or lumps of a roundifh fhape, and firm 
confiftence. 

PISTOLOCHIA, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for 
the plant of which the Virginian fnake-root of the fhops is the 
root. Park. Theat. 420. 

PISUM, the;>«7, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe: The flower is of the papilio- 
naceous kind, and from its cup there arifes a piftil, which finally 
becomes an oblong pod, containing roundifh feeds : to this it is 
to be added, that the ftalks are weak and hollow, and the leaves 
fo furround them, that they feem perfoliate ; the reft of the 
leaves are placed two and two upon a middle rib, which ends 
in a tendril. 

The fpecies of peafe, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The large fquare pea, with brown fruit, z. The 
large fquare pea, with grey fruit. 3. The large fquare pea, 
with yellowifh fruit. 4. The upright fea, with cluftcred or 
umbellated pods. 5. The common garden pea, with a white 
flower and white fruit. 6. The common large garden pea, 
with purple flowers. 7. The common large garden /■«?, with 
variegated flowers and variegated fruit. 8, The great podded 
with the fruit marked with a 
black 



garden pea, 9. The great pea. 
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black line. 10. The pea with eatable hufks. 1 1 . The dwarf 
pea with firm ftalks. 12. The angular-leaved peal J 3. The 
garden pea with a crooked or foliated eatable pod. 14. I he 
pea, with red ftriated flowers. 15- The Hcld-pea, with a 
greenifh yellow fruit. 1 6. The ficM-pea, with a white fruit. 
17. The t\c\d-pea, with a green fruit. 18. The field -pea, 
with a grey fruit. 19. The field-^fl, with a blue fruit. 20. 
The field-pw, with black fruit. 21. The fidd-pea, with 
rofe. coloured flowers and variegated fruit. And 22. The 
wildEnglifh fez-pea. Tourn. Inft. p. 394. 

PIT (Cycl.) Brww-PlTS, the name given by the people of 

Worcefterfliire and Chefhire, to the wells or pits affording the 
fait water, out of which they extract the fait. 
Thefe waters, tho' they all contain fait, yet have other things 
alfo in them, and thefe not in fmall quantity. They all 
contain a very large proportion of ftony matter; this is com- 
mon to the whole fet, but particular fubftances befide this 
are found in the particular pits. At Northwich in Chefliire, 
there are four pits, the water of all which ftinks very ftrong- 
]y of fulphur, and contains fo.much vitriol, that it will turn 
black like ink, with a decoction of galls ; yet this is boiled , 
into a very fine and pure kind of fait, common at our tables 
under the name of bafket-falt, and having no fuch pro- 
perties. 

There is a vaft quantity of ftony matter precipitated from 
thefe pans of brine in the boiling them to fait ; this is partly 
faved in fmall pans fet at the fide of the boiler, and partly 
precipitates to the bottom of the pan, where it forms a crult 
like that at the bottoms and fides of our tea-kettles, which 
the workmen find it neceflary to remove every week ; but 
there is no vitriol or fulphur feparated. Phil. Tranf. N J 

I5 °' 

In the country near where thefe brine-pits are, the instruments 

ufed in boring often bring up fine and hard fait ; fo that they 
give proofs of there being rocks of fait in many places. 
All along the river Weever, on each fide, the earth affords 
brine wherever it is opened : but all thefe are not fit for boil- 
ing, many of the pits affording a brine too weak to be work- 
ed to any advantage. The very ftrongeft pits fometimes alfo 
become at once too weak; this is owing to the irruption of 
frefh fprings into them, arid fometimes the river itfelf makes 
its way into them, and overflows them with fuch a quantity ot 
frefti water, that they are utterly fpoiled. The brine-pits at 
Wefton near Stafford, afford a brine that (links like rotten 
eggs ; this turns inftantly to ink with galls, and purges and 
vomits violently, if taken even in a fmall quantity. This 
in boiling depofits a white flaky fand, or ftony matter, without 
fmell or tafte, and the fait is pure and fine. 
The pit at Droitwich in Worcefterfliire, affords no fand in 
the boiling, nor any the leaft fediment of the ftony matter 
at the bottom of the pan, and the fait is the pureft of all 
the others : and by the people of the country it is efteemed 
the moft wholefome; becaufe of its being without the fand. 
This and the other pits hereabout, all have the fmell of rotten 
eggs, efpecially after a little reft, as on the Monday morning 
after the Sunday's reft. If meat be put to pickle in the brine 
of thefe pits, inftead of being preferved it will ftink in twen- 
ty-four hours, fometimes in twelve, yet they yield the beft 
fait of any inland pits in the world. 

The fulphur fpaws of Yorkfhire, which are very numerous 
in different parts of the county, all ftink violently of rotten 
eggs; but if well drawn and worked, they would prove as 
inoffenfive as the reft, and only fo many weaker or ftronger 
brine pits; and the fmell is no other than that of the Chefliire 
and Staffbrdftiire brine, when it has been left fome time at 
reft. It is remarkable, that tho* the ftony matter is depofited 
in fuch vaft plenty by the waters of all our fait fprings, it is 
not found in any abundance in thofe places where fait is made 
out of fea fand, as in Lancashire and fome other places ; fo 
that it is much more than the natural quantity of fpar con- 
tained in water that is thus depofited ; and indeed it appears 
from trial, that the brine of our fait fprings, in general, con- 
tains more than twenty times the quantity of fpar that com- 
mon water does. 

This ftony matter feparates itfelf from the water before the 
fait does, and thus it appears in many other waters impreg- 
nated with mineral particles. The vitroJic waters all con- 
tain ochre and fait, and in all thefe the ochre feparates itfelf 
firft in the boiling, and then the vitriol ; and the ftony matter 
precipitated from common fait fprings affords, on an analyfis, 
the fait called nitrum cakarium, in confiderable abundance. 
Phil. Tranf. N° 156. 

Yvi-fiP), or ViT-vifcb, in zoology, the Dutch name of an Eaft 
Indian fifli, approaching very much to the nature of the Eu- 
ropean turdus, but that it has no fcales. Its body is not flat 
but rounded, and is variegated with blue and yellow fpots ; 
its eyes ftand very prominent, and the fifh is able, at pleafure, 
to thruft them out or draw them in; its back-fin is prickly. 
It loves muddy and foul places, yet is a very well tafted fifh. 
&t/s Ichthyogr. Append, p. 6. 

PITANGUAGUACU, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian 

bird of the ftarling kind, called by the Portuguefe there the 

bemetre. It is of the fize of the common ftarling; its beak 

is long, thick, and of a pyramidal figure ; its head broad and 

Suppl. Vol, II. 
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flatted ; its neck fhort, which as it fits it contracts aifo, fo 3* 
to make it appear much fhorter ; its legs and feet are of a 
dulky brown; it has a very loud and fhrill voice ; its head, 
neck, back, wings, and tail, are all of a brownifh black, 
with a faint admixture of green ; the lower part of the throat, 
the breaft, and the belly, are yellow, the upper part of the 
throat white; its beak is very (harp-pointed. Marggrave's. 
Hi ft. of Brafil. 
PITCH (Cycl.)— The antients had a peculiar kind of pitch called 
brutia, which was infpiuated to a higher than ordinary degree for 
certain ufes ; fuch as the receiving a proper quantity of bees 
wax, to render it the zopiffa ufed in coating the bottoms 
of fhips.; which the common pitch could not do, being 
of too foft a cpnfiftence for this ufe, Pliny tells us, that it 
was made in this manner : The wood was cleaved and formed 
into a pile, with proper trenches cut in the earth to receive 
what run from it in burning. When the pile was lighted, 
the firft thing that flowed into thefe trenches was a thin fluid 
liquor like water. This, he fays, was called cedrium in Syria, 
and was ufed in Egypt in the preferving dead bodies. The 
next liquor that ran out from the pile, he fays, was thicker, 
and was pitch ; and that a part of this was afterwards boiled 
in brafs veffels, with an admixture of vinegar, and then be- 
came very folic! and hard, and was called by this name of 
brutia. 

However right this author may be in his account of the bru- 
tw, it is evident that he errs in making the firft runnings of 
the wood the cedrium ; for this was peculiarly the name of the 
tar of the cedar ; and as there are plenty ot" turpentine trees 
in Syria, and the pitch and tar of that country were always 
made of thofe trees, it is very improper to give the name ce- 
drium to it : no one ever called the turpentine and cedar by 
the fame name; nor is there any reafon why their produces 
fhould be thus confounded. Vitruvius is very exprefs in af- 
certaining the fenfe of the word cedria to the produce of the 
cedar ; he fays, that the cyprefs and pine yield their feveral 
fat juices or refins, and that the cedar in like manner yields 
its oil; which is thence called cedrium, or cedria, and has fo 
much of the peculiar virtues of the wood, that it preferved 
books and other things, on which it was rubbed, from being 
eaten by worms. 

This author, however, tho' he diftinguiflies the product of 
the cedar from that of the cyprefs and pine, yet he confounds 
. together the two fubftances, called by the Greeks cedrium 
and cedreltzum. The cedrium was properly the pitch of the 
cedar ; this was the hard fubftance produced by burning the 
wood; but the thin liquid fubftance called cedrelcsum, which 
was the only thing that could be ufed for rubbing over books, 
■C5c. was an oil feparated from this cedrium, or pitch of the 
cedar by melting. 
Pitch of Cajlro, in the materia medica, the name given by 
Boccone and fome other writers, to a thick kind of bitumen 
found iffuing out of the cracks of fome rocks near the village 
of Caftro ; from whence it has its name : it is famous in the 
ecclefiaflical ftate for its medicinal virtues. Boccone Muf. : de 
Eifci. 
Pitch is alfo ufed by architects and builders, for the angle which 
a gable-end, and confequently the whole roof of a building 
is fet to. If the length of each rafter be £ of the breadth of 
the building, then they fay that roof is of a true pitch; but 
if the rafters are longer, they fay 'tis a high or Jharp-pitthed 
roof; if fhorter, they call it a Liv ox flat-pitched roof . 
Pitched, in the fea language. They fay the mafr. is pitched, when 
it is put or let down into the ftep ; alfo the raaft is pitched too 
far aft, when placed too near the ftern. 
PITH, {Cycl.} in vegetation, the foft fpungy fubftance contain- 
ed in the central part of plants and trees. As the fubftance 
of the trunk in trees become more woody, the pith is com- 
preffed and ftraitsned to fuch a degree, that it wholly difap- 
pears. 

It is plain from this, that the office of the pith in vegetation 
cannot be very great, fince it is not of perpetual duration. 
By its fpungy ftrudture, it feems fitted to receive any fuper- 
fluous moifture that might tranfude thro' the pores of the 
woody fibres. If by the excefs of fuch moifture, or from any 
other caufe, it happens to rot and perifh, as frequently hap- 
pens in elms, the tree is found to grow fully as well without 
it; a proof it is of noefienti;.! ufe in vegetation. Boerhaams 
Chem. p. 139. 

The pith of trees is continued farther into their minute parts 
than is generally conceived; the fmalleft branches and pedi- 
cles of the leaves and flowers have their fhare of it, accord- 
ing to the nature of the tree they belong to; and even the 
middle ribs of the leaves, when examined by the microfcope, 
are not without it : a tranfverfe fe£tion of one of thefe ribs 
of the leaf of a pithy tree, fhews a very beau'iful arrange- 
ment of veilels, or little bladders, containing a quantity of 
clear liquor, and refembling in all refpects thofe of which 
the />*>/.> in the branches is compofed. The pith in thefe is 
not round, however, as in the others, but flat, and runs from 
one end of the pedicle to the other, in form of a thin white 
rib, gradually lefiening to a point. 
.. The pithoi. plants, in fine, feems what the marrow is in ani- 
mals, a congeries of an infinite number of veficles, which 
2 O o fcem 
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feem deftined to feparate a finer juice than is neceflary for the 
nourifhment of the coarfer parts of the tree. It is obferved 
of plants which have a larger than ordinary fhare of pith-, 
that they produce larger quantities of flowers than others ; 
inftances of this are feen in the rofe, the lilac, and the com- 
mon elder : and in the femlaceous plants, the quantity of 
flowers is not only profufely large, according to the great 
quantity of pith in their italics, but the pith feems carried up 
the ftalks all the way to the feeds themfelves ; the long feeds 
of the fweet myrrhis, and other the like plants, while not 
ripe, being only pith. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1709. 
P1THECAI.OPEX, the femivufpa, or ape-fox, a name given by 
Aldrovandus and fome others, to that ftrange American ani- 
mal which we call the opojjum. 

The name is compounded of that of the fox and the ape ; of 
the natures of both which animals it is fuppofed by fome to 
participate. See the article Opossum. 
PITHIAS, orPiTHiTEs, with fome writers, a fort of comet, 
or rather meteor, in form of a tub. Of thefe it is faid there are 
divers kinds, viz. fome of an oval figure, others like a tun or bar- 
rel fet perpendicular, and fome like one inclined, or cut fhort 
off"; others having a hairy train or bufh, C3r. 
PITHYUSA, in botany, a name ufed by many authors for a 

fmall fpecies of fpurge. See the article Tithymalus. 
PITUINA, in the materia medica, a name for the refin of the 

pitch-tree. 
PITYIDES, a name ufed by fome authors for the kernels in- 
clofed in the cones of the fir or pitch-tree ; they are recom- 
mended by the old phyficians, in diforders of the breaft. 
PITYLiSMA, a name of one of the exercifes prefcribed by 
the antient phyficians, as of great fervice in chronic cafes. 
It confuted in a perfon's walking on tip-toe, and ftretching 
his hands as high above bis head as he could, keeping the 
whole body alfo as much upon the ftretch as might be. In 
this condition the patient was to walk as far as he was well 
able, all the while moving about both hands as much as he 
could, in all directions. 
PITYRIASIS, a name given by the antients to a fcurfy difor- 
der of the head and eye-brows, and of any other part where 
there is hair. It makes the {kin feem as if covered with bran, 
and is attended with a troublefomc itching. 
PIVA, in the Italian mufic, a hautboy, or a cornet. Seethe 

articles Hautboy and Cornet, Cycl. 
PLACAGNODUUGIA, in natural hiftory, the name of a 
genus of fpars. 

The word is derived from the Greek «-x«|, acruft, «V«> pure, 
and wauy»s, pellucid. 

The bodies of this genus are cryftalline terrene fpars, or fpar- 
ry bodies with much of the brightnefs and tranfparenoe of 
cryftal, but debafed by an admixture of earthy matter. 
are imperfectly pellucid, and formed into thin plates with flat 
furfaces, but covered at times either in part or entirely, with 
tubercles or botryoide prominences, and are compofed of ar- 
rangements of oblong concretions, of no determinately an- 
gular figure. 

Of this genus there are only two known fpecies, tho' theft 
vary fo much at times in figure, that they might lead an in- 
accurate obferver into imagining there were many diftinct 
fpecies of each. 1. A hard femi-pellucid and yellowifn brown 
one. This is found in many parts of England ; in fome 
places encrufting over the fides of fiffures of ftone, and 
others coating over vegetable bodies in fprings, &ff. 2. A 
brittle pellucid and whitiih one, found on the fides and tops 
of our fubterranean caverns on Mendip hills and elfewhere. 
and in form of aroundifhball, feemingly compofed of threads, 
in the neighbourhood of Efperie in Hungary. Hill's Hift. of 
Fofl* p. 342. 
PLACAGNOSC1ERIA, in natural hiftory, the name of a ge- 
nus of fpars. 

The word is derived from the Greek nA«|i a cruft, «y*&s, pure, 
and sTKitpor, opake. 

The bodies of this genus are dull and opake cryftalline ter- 
rene fpars, formed into crufts, and of an irregular and not 
ftriated texture within. 

Of this genus there are three known fpecies: 1, A hard 
whitiih brown one, found very frequently on the roofs and 
fides of caverns on Mendip hills, and in other parts of Eng- 
land. 2. A dull crumbly whitiih one, found in many parts 
of England, encrufting the fides of caverns, and of fifliires of 
ftone. And 3. A dull pale brown friable one, of a very 
coarfe texture. This is the moft common of all the bodies 
of this genus, and is found in variety of forms, among other;, 
encrufting the fides and bottoms of our tea-kettles, and other 
veflels, in which water is frequently boiled. Hill's Hift. of 
Fofl*. p. 34.6. 
PLACE (Cycl.) — Place is ufed in the doctrine of artificial memo- 
ry:and thefe^/^jmaybeeitherfuchin a proper fenfe, as a door, 
a window, a corner, tsrY. or familiar and known perfons ; 
or any other thing at pleafure, providing they be placed in 
a certain order, animals, plants, words, letters, characters, 
hiftorical perfonages, c5V. tho' fome of thefe are more and 
fome lefs fit for the purpofe ; but fuch kind of places greatly 
help the memory, and raife it far above its natural powers. 



Bacon's Works Abr. Vol. II. p. 474, 475. See the article 
Memory, Cycl. and Suppl. 
FhACE-bricks. See making of Brick,, 

PLACENTA (Cycl.) — The placenta has generally been looked 
upon as an original part among the fecundines ; but accord- 
ing to Dr. Thomas Simfon of St. Andrews, it feems to have 
no place in the ovarium, nor in the uterus, till once the ovum 
becomes contiguous to the fundus, and then every contiguous 
part becomes really a placenta. He thinks the fundus uteri 
a place peculiarly fitted for the growth of the placenta, as pro- 
per foils encourage the growth of the roots of trees and fhurbs 
many of which are propagated by the branches however placed - 
fo that every part of them feems equally fitted to be root or 
branch. Hence he thinks extra uterine conceptions can have 
no placenta ; and he fays, there are no inftances in authors 
to 'contradict his opinion. See Med. EfF. Edinb. Vol IV 
Art. r 3 . ' ' 

The placenta does not increafe in the fame proportion which 
the fcetus does : for the (mailer the fcetus is, the placerta is 
proportionally Jarger. Monro, in Med. Eft. Edinb p ia.z 
bom Ruyfcb. * " 

The placenta generally adheres to, or near the fundus of the 
womb, and is covered on the fide next to the womb, with a 
fine membranous continuation of the chorion. Vid. Monro 
Medic Eft". Edinb. Vol. II. p. 128. and the authorities there 
quoted. 

The feparation of the plac-enta from the womb muft produce 
abortions, and this may be occafioned by different caufes ope- 
rating in various manners, and requires very different treat- 
ment to prevent the lofs of the fcetus. See Monro, in Med. 
Eff. Edinb.Vol.II. Art. 11. or it's Abridgment, Vol. I. p 398* 
feq. ' *" ' 

Placenta, in botany, a term improperly given by Mr. Houf- 
ton, in the Philofophical Tranfa&ions, N° 421, to 'what is 
ufually called receptacle. See Rzcxpt aculvm femimtm. 

Placenta, in natural hiftory, the name of one of the clafles 
of the echini marini. The characters of thefe are, that they 
are of a deprefled or flatted form, and are wrought in vari- 
ous ftiapes, as the paftry people make their cakes ; they all 
have a cinquefoil flower at their top, and their mouth is in 
the middle of the bafe ; the aperture for their anus is ufuaUy 
near the edge. See Tab. 8. N° g, 10. 

Of this clafs there are three genera : 1. The mellita. 2. The 
laganum. And 3. The roiula. Which fee under their" feve- 
ral heads. Klein's Hift. Echin. p. 30. 

Placenta, among the antients, a kind of cheefe-cake, the 
moftfimple kind of which was made of flower mixed with 
oil and cheefe, to which honey was added : but the more 
luxurious fort of people added likewife a great variety of 
herbs and fruits, as ahofugar, eggs, butter, &c. Pitifc. Lex. 
Antiq. in voc. 

PLAGIAULOS, «%o7ia(Aet, among the antients, a kind of flute. 



PLAGIOPLATEUS, in natural hiftory, a term ufed by Ar- 
tedi and others to fignify deprefled, in oppofition to the term 
eathetoplateus, ^ which fignifiescomprefled. See both explained 
under the article Ca t he topl ate us. 

PLAGIUM, in natural hiftory, the name of one of the ^reat 
clafles, or families of fifties. The characters of whidfare, 
that the tail is placed horizontally. They refpire by means 
of lungs, and have ufually a double fiftule in the head. They 
are viviparous, and the males have a penis and teftes, the fe- 
males the vulva, ovaria, mamma, & c . and they brincr up 
their young with milk. & 

The term is derived from the Greek nxtzyw, tranfverfe and 
Siij**, a tail. Vid.7te#,Gen.Pifc. Linnai Svftema Nature 
P- 3 [ - 

PLAGUE (Cyd.)~ Dr. Dover fays he cured the plague among 
fome failors, in a voyage, by one very plentiful bleeding to 
the quantity of an hundred ounces, and with drink fharpen- 
ed with fpirit and oil of vitriol. Med. Eft. Edinb. 

PLAIN (6>/.>— Plain furface, in geometry, that which lies 
evenly between its bounding lines ; and as a right line is the 
fhorteft extenfion from one point to another, fo a plain fur- 
face is the fhorteft extenfion from one line to another. 

PLAISE, in ichthyology, the Englilh name for the fifli called 
by authors plate fa and pajfer lavis,hy fome quadratulus. 
It is, according to the Artedian fyftem, a fpecies of the pleu- 
ronedtes, and is diftinguiflied by that author by the name of 
the pleuroncftes with fmooth fides, and with a fpine near the 
anus, and the eyes and fix tubercles placed on the right fide 
of the head. This name carries a diftinftive charader with 
it ; and it were to be wimed that we had fuch names in com- 
mon ufe among authors for all the fift that are known to us. 
See Pleuronectes. 

PLAN (Cyd.) — Plan of a baflion, in the military art, is the 
fame with the face of a bajlion. See Face. 

PLANE-/™*, plaianus, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, 
the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of the amen- 
taceous kind, and is of a glomerated fhape, and compofed 
of a great number of ftamina with their apices. Thefe 
flowers are barren, and the embryo fruits are found on other 
parts of the plant ; thefe finally become larger, and contain 
feveral feeds winged with down. 

The 
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The fpecies of platanus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe : I. The true oriental platanus. z. The occidental or 
Virginian platanm. Tourn. Inft. p. 590. 

PLANKS, in a fhip, are the timbers which go fore and aft on 
each fide of the fhip, whereon lie the beams of the firft 
orlop. 

Garboard Plank, in a fhip. See Garboard. 

PLANT (Ojd.)— The greater the degree of heat given to plant: 
to a certain degree in the natural way, the fooner they go 
through the whole bufmefs of their ftu&ficatron. In the 
northern regions, where there are but a few fummer months, 
the herbs all are ripened in them in a furprizing manner : in 
Lapland, for inftance, where the greater part of the year is 
fubjea to intenfe and inceffant frofts, and for a conflderable 
time to the entire abfence of the fun, the fummer feafon 
affords an exceffive heat for two months, the fun never fetting 
in all that time. This feafon comes on toward the latter end 
of June, and the grafs and other herbs then firft begin to 
appear in their young (hoots above the ground, and the trees 
bud ; but all vegetation is, after this, carried on with fuch 
fpeed, that in a fortnight the flowers of the herbs and trees 
are expanded, and tire leaves of their full fize and maturity. 
Scbcffir's Htft. Lapon. 

The virtues of plants are very variable ; a change of climate 
will alter or deftroy them, as we fee in many of the medicinal 
plants of other countries, brought over hither, which, tho' 
they feem to flourifli with us, never poffefs their virtues in 
the fame degreee as in their native climate. The bodies of 
different animals alfo render the effea of the fame plant dif- 
ferent : the tithymals or fpurges are all of them very violent 
cathartics, when taken by us ; but yet they are eaten by goats 
and feveral other animals without hurt, or without any purgative 
effea, and feem to give them a particular (hare of vigour and 
fpirits. The fifb. are, on the other hand, more ftrongly af- 
fefled by it than we are ; for the juice made into pafte with 
flower and honey, poifons, or at leatt intoxicates them fo, 
that they may be taken out of the water with one's hand. 
Bitter almonds are of no ill confequence to us, yet they kill 
all forts of birds. DiJIande's Trait. Phyfiq. 

Imperfelt Plants, in botany, a name given to thofe plants 
which feem to want both flower and feed. Thefe were once 
a very large tribe of plants, but the more accurate obfervations 
of the moderns have proved, that the moft of thefe plants 
really contained feeds, and thofe very numerous, tho' fo fmall 
as not to appear obvious to the naked eye : and probably the 
farther difcoveries of the microfcope will in time leave us no 
one plant deferving the appellation of impirfia. In Mr. Ray's 
time, many whole genera of plants were efteemed imperfecf ; 
but he includes the feveral kinds he calls fo, under three gene- 
ral heads : 1. The fubmarine. 2. The fungufes. And, 3. 
The moffes. Tho' many of all thefe kinds have by later 
authors been (hewn to have true feeds, and it is fcarce to be 
doubted of the reft. Ra/s Synopf. Stirp. Brit. p. 1. 

Flowering o/Plants. See the article Flowering. 

Jnalyfis of Plants. The common method of attempting the 
analyfis of plants, by common diftillations, gave hopes that it 
would prove very ufeful in determining their virtues ; but ex- 
periment (hewed it to fail of this intent, fince the wholefome 
plants and the poifonous ones afforded by this means much the 
fame fort of principles ; and on the whole, thefe appeared in 
a great meafure to be creatures of the fire rather than parts of 
the fubjea. This fet Mr. BOulduc of the Paris academy 
upon trying, whether there might not be fome way invented 
at once more fimple and more certain ; and with this view he 
attempted to examine the juices and decoaions of feveral 
plants, to find their effential falts, which had not been pro- 
cured in their natural (late by the chemical trials. The plant 
this gentleman chofe as the fubjea of his experiments in this 
view, was the common borage. 

Firft, he made a large quantity of a decoaion of borage ; 
this he divided into three equal parts : the firft of thefe he 
evaporated to a pellicle, or to the confidence of a fyrup ; it 
was then of a blackifh colour, and was charged with a great 
quantity of oily particles. This being fet by for fome days in 
a warm time of the year, covered itfelf with a thick (kin, 
which was again covered by a mouldinefs. When this (kin 
•was removed, there appeared underneath a large quantity of 
chryftals, in fine (lender filaments like needles, mixed among 
a large quantity of other cryftals, which were fmall, and of 
no regular figures ; all thefe were fwimming in a liquor of the 
thicknefs of a fyrup. Thefe long cryftals being taken out of 
the liquor, and laid upon a hot iron, took fire, and flamed in 
the manner of falt-petre when mixed with any fulpbureous 
fubftance ; and, in truth, this was a falt-petre, yet loaded with 
the oily matter of the decoaion. 

Here, therefore, is a clear proof, not only of the nitrous acid 
being in this plant, but of plain nitre itfelf; for, on pouring 
oil of tartar on a folution of this fait, there was no precipita- 
tion made of any fubftance whatever; which would have been 
the cafe, had there been in this (late any earthy matter for 
its bans. 

The fecond portion of this decoaion was diverted of its oil by 
means of lime, and then evaporated to a light pellicle over a 
very gentle heat. This was fet by to reft for fome days, and 



finer and more perfeft cryftals were found, (hot in the form of 
needles in it : thefe were truly nitrous, and occupied the upper 
part of the liquor ; below thefe there were a great number of 
other cubic ones, which were eafily known to be cryftals of 
fea fait. 

I he long cryftals of this operation took (ire on a lighted char- 
coal, and appeared plain nitre; and the others, when dry, cre- 
pitated in the (ire exaflly in the manner of fea fait : and when 
a folution of them was poured upon a folution of fllver, made 
in fp rit of nitre, it immediately occafioned a white curd to ap- 
pear, which being feparated, waffled, and put to the fire, 
became a true luna cornea, being* tranfparent and eafily cut 
with a knife. Here, therefore, are plain proofs of nitre and 
fea fait in this plant. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. J734. 
The third portion of the decoaion was poured upon fome 
frefh wood afhes, and being afterwards evaporated to a pel- 
licle, and fet by for fome days, there was found in this more 
nitre than in any of the others ; and that whiter and more 
clear, the others being ufually coloured brownifh or reddifll by 
the decoaion. The occafion of this feems to be, that part of 
the nitrous acid, which in the other experiments neither joined 
with any earthy matter, nor with the fatty matter of the de- 
coaion, mixed with the falts of the lixivium, made by pour- 
ing the liquor which contained it on wood afhes, and thus 
yielded a much larger quantity of faltpetre than before. 
The fatty fubftance which covered the 'firft decoaion being 
dried, was found to contain a great quantity of nitre, which 
it had not fuffered to fhoor, or form itfelf into cryftals : this 
dried cruft being laid on a burning charcoal, took fire in the 
fame manner as if nitre and powder of charcoal had been 
thrown into a crucible made red hot. 

The falts of the plant being thus obtained from its decoaion, 
it was determined to try whether the plant remaining after the 
decoclion had any more to yield. To try this, it was gently 
dried in a (hade, and burned in a covered veffel to a black 
coal, and afterwards, in an open (ire, to afhes. 
Of thefe allies there was made a lixivium in the common way, 
in order to be evaporated for the fait : this lixivium being mix- 
ed with fyrup of violets, fcarce at all altered it from its blue 
colours, only juft bringing on a faint greenifhnefs, which foon 
went off again, and left the fyrup of as fine a blue as before; 
this made it evident, either that there was very little alkali fait 
there, or elfe that it was blended with falts of fome other kind, 
which altered its effeas : and this proved to be the true ftate 
of the matter on farther experiment, for, evaporating the lixi- 
vium to a pellicle, there very foon (hot in it regular and 
beautiful cryftals of a fait, having all the charaaers of tartarum 
vitriolatum. A fecond evaporation of the lixivium afforded 
more of the fame fait, but in fmaller cryftals. Evaporating 
the liquor to about half its quantity, and fetting it again to 
(hoot, there appeared plain cubic cryftals of fea fait ; which 
being ftrialy examined, were found to be perfea fea fait, no 
way altered, but having flood the force of the calcination. 
After thefe falts had been feparated from the lixivium, it 
changed fyrup of violets immediately to a beautiful green, 
which colour it always retained. 

It is evident from thefe experiments, that this plant affords 
four different kinds of falts, viz. nitre, fea fait, tartarum vi- 
triolatum, and the common fixed alkali ; and it is hence no 
trivial observation, that the three mineral acids are found here 
all in one plant. It is not to be fuppofed, indeed, that the 
tartarum vitriolatum was aaually in the plant in that form, 
but it is very evident, that the vitriolic acid did always exift 
there, ready to form it ; but that being, before the calcination, 
enveloped in the oily matter of theplant, it was not eafy to 
difcover it either by its properties or effeas : but as foon as 
the oil was diflipated by fire in the calcination, the vitriolic 
acid immediately became free, and finding the alcaline fait of 
the plant, or its fixed nitre, which had remained after the de- 
flagration, it immediately united with it, and formed a tarta- 
rum vitriolatum in the fame manner as a tartarum vitriolatum 
may be made from fait of tartar and common fulphur, 
afiei the oily or inflammable part of the fulphur is burnt 
away. 

It is not only this plant that yields a vitriolated tartar from a 
lixivium with its afhes, but great numbers of others of the 
aromatic and bitter kinds : whence it appears, that the vitrio- 
lic acid, tho' the moft fixed of all the mineral acids, yet raifes 
itfelf into the juices of a great number of plants; and on the 
refutt of great numbers of experiments, it appears, that there 
are very few plants which yield a pure alkaline fait, perhaps 
fait of tartar is the only perfectly pure known alkali of this 
kind, which retains no portion of any other fait. 
AJbes of Plants. The aftiesof a plant carefully prepared, re- 
tains its exafl form till difturbed by accidents. The way of 
preparing them is this: Take a whole plant which has been 
ufed for the diftillation of the oil, water, &c. lay it evenly 
upon a flat plate of iron, and place this on a clear fire, that no 
fmoak may prevent the fuccefs of the operation ; continue and 
raife the fire, till the whole fubftance of the plant appears per- 
fealy ignited. There firft arifes a light fmoak from it, this 
gradually becomes darker, and at length as black as pitch ; 
the fmell of burning increafesas the fmoak increafes, at length 
the fmoak breaks out into flame, and then the fmell in a great 

mea- 
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meafure ceafes : the plant by degrees grows black, as the fmoak 
arifes, and as Toon as perfectly black all over, it takes. fire. 
When the flame ceafes, the leaves appear white ; but if any 
black fpots remain, there are always feen fparks of fire fcatter- 
ing thcmfelves about on them, till the blacknefs is perfectly 
confumed. The afhes being now become perfectly white, 
yield no fmell nor the leaft appearance of fire; and they yet 
retain, after all this violence of fire, the perfect form of the 
plant, even to a microfcopic obfervation : for, if examined 
by glaffes, there will be found every feature and lineament of 
the plant, even the hairinefs of the ftalks, or down upon the 
leaves ; every rifing and cavity natural to the plant, appear alio 
diftinct, and every the fmalleft fibre. But this only remains 
while they are unmoved, the moment they are difturbed, tho 
but by breathing upon them, the whole falls to duff, and the 
form is irrecoverably loft. 

The afhes thus carefully prepared, are perfectly infipid and 
fcentlefs, and when lixiviated in the common way for making 
the fixed fait, afford no fait at all ; but only on the evaporation 
leave a fmall quantity of a matter refembling lime : the re- 
maining afhes are wholly terreftrial, and ferve excellently for 
the making copels, for the ufe of allaying. Boerbaave's Chem. 

P. 2. p. ig. 

From this we learn, that the plant, by having been previoufly 
boiled in water in the diftillation, was divefted of all its falts; 
and that in general, water, with a great degree of heat, is ca- 
pable of extracting from any vegetable all its faline particles, 
whether volatile or fixed. We find, however, that water can 
never feparate the fixed oil, which here fhews itfelf to have 
wholly remained in the plant, by the fmoak, fmell, and flame 
it yields ; and by the fparks of fire in the remaining black 
parts of the plant, which were wholly owing to the remains 
of this oil, no fire being able to make the fmalleft fpark af- 
terwards appear in the afhes. 

Air, as well as fire, is neceffary to this oil's taking flame; for 
in a covered veflel it will not blaze till the cover is taken off. 
This thick oil is extremely different from what we call the ef- 
fential oil of a plant, and feems to be the fame in all vege- 
tables ; and to this they owe their cohefion : while the eflential 
oil and fait are extracted from the plant by boiling, it yet 
holds together in its native figure and ftrength ; but as foon as 
the black oil is difiipated by burning, the whole firmnefs of 
the plant is loft, and a breath of air blafts it to duff. 

Face of a Plant. Seethe articleFACE. 

Senjittve Plant. See Mimosa and Sensitive. 

Sea Plants. See the article SEA-plants. 

Food tf Plants. See Food of plants. 

Nowijhment of Plants. See Nourishment. 

Propagation of Plants. See Propagation. 

Refufcitatlm of Plants. See Resuscitation. 

Pajlnre ^/"Plants. See the article Pasture. 

Jukes o/~Plants. See Juices of plants. 

OH of Plants. See the article Oil. 

Salts rf Plants. It has been obferved by all who have exa- 
mined the different eflential falts of plants, that fome of them, 
when thrown on the fire, have the effects of falt-petre, and 
others of common fea-falt ; and it has been concluded from 
hence, that they really contained particles of thofe falts which 
their roots had taken in with their nourifhment, and conveyed 
up into the ftalk and leaves with the juices ; and that thefe 
falts ftill retained their original nature, and were no otherwife 
altered than by the mixture with other fubftances in the plant. 

. But as two plants of different qualities, when fet in the fame 
earth clofely by one another, fhall out of the fame juices make 
a medicine, a fallad, or a poifon ; it cannot be, but that the 
fubftances abforbed by the root, be they what they will, 
muff, be greatly altered in the plant; infomuch, that a fait 
purely nitrous, when received into the root, might become 
of the nature of fea fait, or of the volatile urinous kind, ac- 
cording to the different organs of the plants, and the different 
natural fermentations it might meet with there. To be per- 
fectly informed of this, Mr. Romberg made the following 
experiment : 

He took a large quantity of rich black garden mould, and 
wafticd it in feveral waters, to carry off all the falts it might 
contain : this done, he divided the earth into four boxes or 
cafes of wood, into each of which there was put about two 
hundred weight. Two of thefe cafes of earth he watered with 
a folution of falt-petre, fo as to make each imbibe about two 
' ounces of that fait; the other two cafes were left with the 
earth infipid as the waffling had made it, and care taken to 
water them with none but perfectly pure water, fo that they 
might remain as fimple as poftible. In one of the cafes of ni- 
trous earth, and in one of thofe of fimple earth, he fowed 
■ fennel ; and in the other two, garden creffes. 

The herbs in all the cafes grew very well, and when they 
. were grown to about eight inches high, they were all gathered ; 
arid when the roots were cleanfed, and the whole product 
J weighed, thofe plants which had grown on the fimple earth 
weighed twenty-five ounces, and thofe in the nitrous earth 
twenty-fix^ their fmell and taffe manifefted no fort of differ- 
ence in either. In order to examine thefe plants, while yet 
quite frefh, by means of fire, he put a pound and an half of 
I each, with their roots, into a retort of glafs : he placed thefe 



retorts firft in a bajneum maris, and then in a fand-heat, in 
order to drive over all the aqueous humidity. The quantity 
of water from each retort was within a few grains of the fame- 
weight ; and from the beginning to the end of the diftillation 
there was not the leaft appearance of any acid. 
After this, the crefles which had grown in the infipid earth 
yielded a drachm of volatile fait ; and that which had grown 
in the earth which had imbibed falt-petre, yielded feventy-five 
grains. 

The oil of each was very nearly the fame in quantity ; that 
from the plants in the falt-petre earth weighing fix grains more 
than that of the plants of the infipid earth. 
The lixivial fait was two drachms from the plants in the ni- 
trous earth, and one drachm and fixty-feven grains from thofe 
in the infipid. 

The differences between thofe two parcels of plants upon the 
analyfis, appeared on the whole fo little, that it could not be 
counted any thing; fince the more or lefs clofe luting of the 
veffels, or many other accidents in the diftillation, might have 
eafily occafioned as much in plants perfectly the fame in all 
refpects. If there be any thing, however, to be collected 
from the experiment, it is, that the earth moiftened with a 
folution of nitre, yielded more of the principles than the 
other; probably from its actually affording a quantity of fait 
to the juices of the plant in the growth : but as the nitrous 
earth afforded a plant which yielded more oil than that from 
an infipid foil, it muff, be from this that the lotions of the 
earth not being able to carry off any of the fatty parts, they 
remained in the fame quantity in both ; but that the nitre, 
where it was, had contributed fomewhat to the breaking of 
them, and the rendering them more fit to be abforbed by the 
plants. From the differtnt weights of the plants when 
gathered, after the fame time of growth, from the fame 
feed, and with all the fame advantages in common, proves, 
that the nitrous falts in the earth are noteflentially neceflary to 
vegetation, fince the plants in the infipid earth grew very 
well without them ; yet that they are very ufeful, fince the 
plants produced there were of a greater bulk, and according to 
the whole analyfis, if the differences are to be depended on as 
refulting wholly from the nature of the fubjects, they yielded 
more of all the active principles ; and therefore, that they 
were to all purpofes better plants. 

The fennel in thefe boxes was not gathered with the creffes, 
but left till it began to bud for flowering : at this time there 
was found a very great difference, both in the fize and appear- 
ance of the pla?iis of the two forts of earth. That in the in- 
fipid earth was lank, weak, and of a yellowifh green ; and 
being gathered, weighed only nineteen ounces : whereas the 
fennel growing on the nitrous earth feemed in a very vigorous 
ftate, its leaves were of a dark green, and it weighed full two 
pounds. Mr. Homberg weighed nineteen ounces of each of 
the plants frefh, and with their roots, to make the analyfis of 
them in the fame manner as he had before done that of the 
creffes. In the firft diftillation the water began to tafte acid 
in the firft drops, and continued to increafe in acidity as Ion? 
as it ran ; and the infipid earth left by the fennel which grew 
in the nitrous earth, was an ounce more in weight than there- 
fiduum of the plant which had grown in the infipid foil. That of 
the nitrous earth yielded one drachm and twelve grains of oil ; 
that in the infipid, only fixty-three grains : neither one nor 
the other yielded any volatile fair, only the laft ounce of the 
aqueous liquor made fomelittle effervefcence. The firft fait was 
in the quantity of three drachms from he fennel of the nitrous 
earth, and two drachms and ten grains from the infipid earth. 
The plants had appeared above ground in the fame time from 
their feeds in the nitrous and in the infipid earth, and orew 
equally vigorous and well for a month; but after that time, 
tho' both were watered in the fame manner, and the fame care 
in all refpects was taken of them, the plant on the infipid earth 
became languid, and that on the nitrous earth continued to 
grow vigoroufly and well. 

It feems that in the firft ftages of the growth of the plants, the 
two lobes of the feed furnifhed a proper nourifhment to the 
ftalk and leaves, and required no more than mere water, a 
pure fimple fluid to divide its parts and carry it up from the 
root; but that when thefe lobes were wholly confumed, and 
the plant was to find its whole nourifhment in the earth, 
there an earth rendered infipid by the carefully wafhing away 
all its falts, could not fupply a proper and fufficient nourifh- 
ment, but that an earth, after it had been made to im- 
bibe a certain portion of nitre could : whence the fen- 
nel in the infipid earth could not continue to grow vigoroufly, 
after the lobes of the feed were deftroyed, tho' that in the 
earth impregnated with an adventitious fait could. 
It is true, indeed, that the plant in the infipid earth did not 
entirely perifh, and it is reafonable to conclude thence, that 
all the warning we can give with hot water cannot diveft earth 
of all its falts, but only of thofe which are moft eafily foluble ; 
whence it takes away not all. but only the principal fund of 
nutrition. All the wafhings in the world muft alfo leave earth 
impregnated with all the fatty particles it ever had, and thefe 
are very inftrumental to the growth of plants ; but thefe, 
without fome falts, ceafe to be of their proper ufe, fince they 
cannot be broken or divided into parts fmal'i enough to enter 

the 
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the vefTels of plant ,-, othervtife than by thefe frits. Mem 
Acad. Par. 1^93. 

It is very obfervable, in the courfe of thefe experiments, that 
the crefs, tho' planted in an earth containing fait petre, which 
is well known to be an acid fait, yet yielded, on the analyfis, 
alcaline principles- and not the Ieaft mark of an acid in any 
part of the proceiTcs, and this juft in the fame manner as if 
it had grown upon an earth impregnated with dung ; and that 
the fennel, whether growing on the nitrous earth, or on the 
infipid. afforded a Urge quantity of acid in all its principles, 
not excepting even its fixed fait, which was very little of the 
alkali ; and by the mixture of t!ie acid of the plant was con- 
verted almoft into the nauire of a neutral fait. Hence it ap- 
pears that a fait, tho' acid in itfelf when abforhed into the 
veflels of an alkaline plant, fuch as the crefs, ceafes to he any 
lunger an acid ; and that a plant naturally acid, whether it 
grow in an earth impregnated with an acid fait, or wholly 
diverted of falts, yet it retains its acid nature, and "ives proof 
of it in all its principles on an .uidlvfis ; whence it is very 
reasonable to conclude, that the fahs found in plants are made 
what they are in thofe pi.nis; and that the falts of the earth, 
in which the plant grows, be they of what nature they will, 
will change that nature in the veifels of the plant, according 
to the diverfity of its organs, and of the different fermenta- 
tions they undergo in the courfe of their alteration there. 
The weights above mentioned are French, the word r ros being 
translated drachm, tho' really exceeding it by twelve grains. 
See Wught, Cxi. 

TraJjcrv of Plants See the article Tracheae of plants. 

T'tnij ortntion of 'Plants. See Transpor/i atjon of plants. 

Plani $in Amber I he cabinets of the curious afford numerous 
initances of fmall animals, fuch as flies, beetles, and the like, 
buried in amber ; bin the parts of plants are more rarely found 
thus preferved ; yet we are not without infiances that the fame ! 
accident may happen to them. Hie learned Hartman men-' 
tions a piece of amber in his own pofleffion, in which there 
were preferved fome leaves of the common alga, and another 1 
in which a feed of the common lime-tree, with part of its pe- 1 
dicle, and others in which the capfule with its feeds and pe- ' 
dicle were preferved ; the pedicle {landing out at the end of! 
the piece of amber. 

Some have given accounts of whole pinnated leaves of plants 
thus preferved, and the moffes are fo common, that there is : 
no doubt of the reality of their being naturally buried there. 1 
'I hey are generally found only in fingle leaves and fmall frag- 
ments, but fometimes in whole branches; in which cafe am- ! 
bet can fhew no greater beauty. Pieces of ftraws, fticks, and 
the barks of trees are often found in it alfo ; but the greater 
part of thefe, when ftriflly examined, are found to be frag- 
ments of foffiie wood, or of the matter called by Hartman 
the matrix of amber ; which is a fibrofe fubftance, and much 
of the appearance of wood, but is really only a bituminous 
earth. Thefe all mult have been received into the amber in 
the fame manner that the infects were; that is, while the am- 
ber was yet moift or foft. 7'hefc things falling into its way 
might bury themfelves in it, and then muft be preferved in 
it in the hardened fiate. See Succinum. 

Foffiie Plants. Many fpecies of tender and herbaceous plants 
are found at this day, in great abundance, buried at confider- 
able depths in the earth, and converted, as it were, into the 
nature of the matter they he among ; foffiie wood is often 
found very little altered, and often impregnated with fub- 
ftances of almoft all the different foffiie kind', and lodged 
in all the feveral ftrata, fometimes firmly embedded in hard 
matter, fometimes loofe : but this is by no means the cafe 
with the tenderer and more delicate ful>je£ts of the vecetabli 
woria. Thefe are ufually immerfed either in a blackilh (lacy 
fubftance, found lying over the ftrata of coal, or elfe in 
loofe nodu'es of ferrugineous matter of a pebble-like form, 
and they are always altered into the nature of the fubftance 
they lie among; what we meet with of thefe are principally 
of the fern kind ; and what is very fingular, tho' a very cer- 
tain truth, is, that thefe are principally the ferns of Ameri- 
can growth, not thofe of our own climate. 
The moft frequent foffiie p'ants are the polypody, fpleenworr, 
ofmund, trichomanes, and the feveral larger and fmaller ferns ; 
but befide thefe there are alfo found pieces of the equifetums, 
or horfe-tails, and joints of the ftellated plants, as the clivers, 
madder, and the like ; and thefe have been too often miftaken 
for flowers; fometimes there are alfo found compleat graffes, 
or parts of them, as alfo reeds and other water plants ; fome- 
times the ears of corn, and not unfrequcntly the twigs or 
hark, and impreffions of the bark, and fruit of the pine or 
fir kind, which have been, from their fcaly appearanc-, mif- 
taken for the (kins of fifties ; and fometimes, but that very 
rarely, we meet with moffes and tea-plants. 
Many of the ferns not unfr quently found, are of very fin- 
gular kinds, and fome fpecies yet an known to us j and the 
leaves of fome appear fet at regular diftances, with round 
protuberances and cavities. The flones which contain thefe 
plants 'fplit readily, and are often fonnd to contain, on one 
fide, the impreffion of the plant; and on the other the pro- 
minent plant itfelf; and befide all that have been mentioned, 
there have been frequently fuppofed to be found with us ears 
Suppl. Vt-L. II. 
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of common wheat, and bf the maiz or Indian corn ; the 

branches of the firs, and the other the thicker boushs of Va 
nous fpecies of that and of the pine kind, with their leaves 
fallen oft; fuch branches in fuch a date cannot but afford 
many irregular tubercles and papillae, and in fome fpecies, 
fuch as are more regularly difpofed. 

Thefe are the kinds moft obvious in England ; and thefe are 
cither immerfed in the (laty ftone which constitutes whole 
ftrata, or m flatted nodules, dually of about three inches 
broad, winch readily fplit into two 'pieces on being (truck. 
j J , "? "',, common "' Ke "ton coal-pits, near Ncwcaftle, 
ami the foreft of Dean, in Gloucefterfhire; but are more or 
leis found about almoit all our coal-pits, and many of our 
iron mines. See 7 ab. of Mils, Clafj 6. 
Tho' thefe feem the only fpecies of plants found with us, yet 
in Germany there are many others, and thofe found in dif- 
ferent fubttances. A whitifh (tone, a little harder than chalk fre- 
quently contains them : they are found alfo often in a <rrey flaty 
(tone, of a firmer texture, not unfrequently in a blackifn one 
and at times in many others : nor are the bodies themfelves 
lels various here than the matter in which they are contained • 
the leaves of trcesare foundin great abundance, amone which 
thole of the willow, poplar, whitethorn, and pear-trees, are 
the moft common ; fmall branches of box, leafs of the olive- 
tree, and (talks of garden thyme, are alfo found there: and 
fometimes ears of the various fpecies of corn, and the larger 
as well as the fmaller moffes in great abundance 
Thefe feem the tender vegetables, or herbaceous Hants, cer- 
tainly found thus immerfed in hard ftone, and buried at <rreat 
depths in the earth ; others of many kinds there are alfo 
named by authors, but as in bodies fo imperfect, errors are 
eafily fallen into, thefe feem all that can be afcertained be- 
yond mere conjefture. Hilts Hid. of Foff. p. 640 

fe-PLANT Seethe article Icf. 

Plant-™/, a term ufed by Dr. Grew to exprefs the radicle in 
feeds : he by this name diftinguilhes it from what he calls the 
fcm.nal root ; which is a very different fubftance diftributed 
•throughout the parenchyma of the feed, but wholly different 
from it, and preying upon it as the plant-rast does upon the 

DrT^»r"x, S r- Anatofl " lants - Seeth "rticle Seminal-™*. 

PLAN I ALr.Ni.LLA, in botany, a name given by Dillenius 
to a genus of plants fince called by Linnaeus Bmqfella. Dil- 
lon See the article Limosella. 

PLANTaGO, plantain, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower confifts 
of one leaf, and is wide, expanded at the opening, and ufual- 
ly divided into four fegments ; from the bottom of this flower 
nfes a piftil furrounded with (lamina of confiderable length : 
the piftil becomes afterwards an oval or conic feed-vefle! - 
which when ripe feparates tranfverfely into two pieces, and is 
divided by an intermediate fcptum into two cells, filled with 
oblong feeds. 

The fpecies of plantain, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1 . The fmooth broad-leaved plantain. 2. The broad- 
leaved plantain, with finuated leaves. 3. The broatl-ieaved 
plantain, with blood coloured leaves. 4. The broad-leaved 
hoary plantain. 5. The broad-leaved hoary plantain, with 
a white fpike 6. The broad-leaved rofe plantain, with an 
expanded flower. 7. The broad-leaved rofe plantain, with 
flowers difpofed in tufts. 8. The broad-leaved plantain, with 
a bufhy panicle. 9. The broad-leaved hoary plantain, with 
various (pikes. 10. The fmaller broad-leaved fmooth ska- 
tes. 1 1 . The fmaller broad-leaved hoary plantain 1 ->. The 
hairy or woolly plantain. ' 13. The great narrow-leaved plan- 
tain. 14. The fmall proliferous narrow-leaved plantain 
with fohaceous tops to the (talks. 1 5. The common narrow- 
leaved^ proliferous plantain. 16. The narrow-leaved filvery 
plantain. 1 7. The narrow-leaved lerntei plantain. 18. The 
fhrubby narrow-leaved plantain. 19. The great broad-leaved 
hoary plantain, with three ribs to each leaf. 20. The lefl'er 
narrow-leaved -plantain. 21. The hairy bulbofe rooted plan* 
tain. 22. The narrow-leaved plantain, with tufts like the 
lagopus. 23. The narroweft-leaved three ribbed plantain. 

24. I he alpine plantain, with long, narrow and blackilh leaves. 

25. r he three-ribbed mountain-/>.fcte's. 26. The narrow- 
leaved and white Spanifli plantain. 27. The narrow-leaved 
white French plantain. 28. The great narrow-leaved fea- 
plantain, called by fome the fea armopus. 29. The lefl'er 
narrow-leaved kn-plantain. 30. 1 he fmalleft kz-plantain 
with rigid grall'y leaves. 3 1 . The greater graffy-leaved flan' 
tain. 32. The fmaller grafi'y-leaved plantain. 33, The 
fmalleft narrow leaved plantain, with heads like the hare's foot 
34. The one-flowered graffy-leaved mar(h-/;kiite's. 35, The 
hairy leu-plantain of Portugal, with a very long fpike. 36. 
The hairy kt-plantain of Portugal, with a (hort fpike. 
Thefe are properly plantains ; but the large plants commonly 
called by authors water plantains, are fpecies of ranunculus. 
Tmrit. Inft, p. 127. See Ranunculus. 

PLANTAGO, in the Linnseari fyftem of botany, is made the 
name of a large genus of plants, taking in, befide the feveral 
fpecies of plantains, ufually (beaded, the pfyllium, or fleawort, 
the coronopus or bucklhorn, and the gramen junceum, or 
ruih-grafs. 
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The characters of this genus are thefe : The cup Is an erect 
■very fhort perianthium, divided into four at the edges, and 
remaining alter the flower is fallen. The flower confifts of 
one petal, in form of a cylindraceo-gtobofe tube, with the limb 
cut into four parts; the fegments being depreffed, of an oval 
figure and pointed; the ftamina arc four extremely long, erect 
capillary filaments ; the anthers are oblong, flatted, and lean 
upon the ftamina; the gerraen of the piftil is of an oval 
figure; the ftyle is (lender, and but of half the length-of the 
ftamina; and the ftigma is fimple ; the fruit is an oval cap- 
fule, containing two cells, parting horizontally ; the feeds are 
numerous, and oblong. Linnai Genera Plant, p. 46. 
PLANTE-'i.vr, in natural hiftory, the name of an herb fent 
over from China, where it is called hlatfaotonetchom ; that is 
to fay, a plant which at a certain time of the year changes 
into a worm. The Ch'mefe fay, that this is a plant during 
the fummer feafon ; but that in winter Its Italic dies, and the 
root becomes a worm. Mr. Reaumur has well obferved, 
that in the prefent improved ftate of natural knowledge, we 
can give no credit to fuch marvellous accounts ; and of the 
roots fent over to the Academy at Paris, it appeared, that 
only a certain part of each was to undergo this change : this, 
however, if true, was no lefs a marvel than that the whole 
mould. 

Father Parenin, who fent it to France, obferves, in his ac- 
count of it, that it was a very fcarce plant even in China ; 
being, found only at the palace of Pekin there, where alfo it 
was not native, but brought . from the mountains of Tibet, 
and (bme other places on the confines of the Chinefe domi- 
nions. This father had never (een the leaves or flowers of 
the plant, but only its roots, whicn were in high efteem their, 
not only becaufe of their miraculous changes, but from there 
poflefiing the virtues of the famous ginfeng; but with thir 
advantage, that the ufe of them was not fubject to be attend- 
ed with thofe hemorrhages which frequently affected the per 
foas who take large quantities of that famous root. The 
roots of this planta-ver are ufually about a quarter of an inch 
thick, and from an inch to three inches in length ; but there 
are much larger in the places where they grow. 
Thefe roots had nothing particular in their figure or appear- 
ance ; but with thefe the father fent fome of thofe which 
were fuppofed to be changed into worms, concerning which 
he obferved, that nothing could more exactly exprefs a worm 
or caterpillar ; the head, the eyes, the feet, and the mouth, 
being all plainly diftinguifhable, as well as the feveral folds and 
cuttings in of the body. This account was found to be per- 
fectly true ; but the miftake was the want of proper accuracy 
in the obfervation ; for this body, which was fuppofed to be 
the root transformed, had in reality never been any part of 
the plant, but was found to be really and truly a caterpillar. 
This was one of the under-ground kind, or at leaft of thofe 
which go into the ground to pafs their transformation : of 
thefe we have a great many different fpecies in all parts of 
Europe, and fome of them, when they are entering into their 
nymph ftate, have a cuftom of fattening themfelves to the 
roots of plants. Of this kind was the Chinefe infect, which 
when the time of its change approached, always felected the 
roots of this plant as of a proper fixe and dimenfion for its 
p'urpofe ; and gnawing off the end hollowed away the ftump, 
fo as to introduce its tail into the cavity ; where it remains 
covered with the bark of the root, which fo nicely joins to 
it, that people who obferve it in a (light way cannot but mif- 
take it to be a part of the root, or the remainder of the root, 
a continuation of its body. The more accurate naturalifts 
will, however, eafy diftinguifli The vegetable fibre?, which 
make up the root from the animal ones of the caterpillar ; and 
to an eye acculfomed to fuch refearches, the nice joining of 
the tail to the remainder of the root will eafily difcover it- 
felf. Mem. Acad. Par. 1720. 
PLANTKD-c'M?, in the manege. See Hair, Cycl. 
PLASHING, a term ufed by our farmers to exprefs an opera- 
tion performed at certain times upon their qiiickiet-hcdges, in 
order to affift their growth and continuance. This operation 
is performed fometimes in October, but more ufually in Fe- 
bruary; and this is by much the better feafon for it. Sup- 
pofe a hedge to be of twenty or thirty years growth, and full 
of old Hubs as well as young fhoots, this is the kind of 
hedge that requires plajbmg raoft of all. 

The old flubs muft be cur, oft* within two or three inches of 
the ground, and the beft and longeft of the middle fized 
fhoots muft be left to lay down. Some of the ftrongeft of 
thefe muft alfo be left to anlwer the purpofe of ftakes. Thefe 
are to be cut off to the height at which the hedge is intended 
to be left ; and they are to ftand at ten foot diftance one from 
another : when there are not proper fhoots for thefe at the due 
diftances, their places muft be fupplied with common ftakes 
of dead wood. The hedge is to be firft thinned, by cutting 
away all but thofe moots which are intended to he ufed either 
as ftakes, or the other work of the phjhing : the ditch is to 
be cleaned out with the fpade: the ditch muft be now dug 
as at firft, with Hoping fides each way ; and when there is 
any cavity on the bank on which the hedge grows, or the 
earth ha:; been wfafhedfeway from the roots of the fhrubs, it 
is to be made good !.y facing it, as they exprefs it, with the 
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mould dug from the upper part of the ditch ; all the reft f 
the earth dug out of the ditch is to be laid upon the top of 
the bank, and the owner fliould look carefully into it that 
this be done ; for the workmen, to fpare themfelves trouble, 
are apt to throw as much as they can upon the face of the 
bank; which being by this means overloaded, is foon warn- 
ed off into the ditch again, and a very great part of die 
work undone again, whereas what is laid on the top of the 
bank always remains there, and makes a good fence of an 
indifferent hedge. 

In the pkjhingjhe quick, two extremes are to be avoided ; 
thefe are, the laying it too low, and the laying it too thick : 
this makes the fap run all into the fhoots, and leaves die 
plafies without fufncientnourifhmcnt; which, with the thick- 
nefs of the hedge, finally kills them. The other extreme of 
laying them too high, is equally to he avoided ; for this car- 
ries up all the nourifliment into the flajhes, and fo makes the 
moots fmall and weak at the bottom, and, confequently, the 
hedge thin. This is a common error in the north of Eng- 
land. The beft hedges made any where in England, are thofe 
of Hertfordfhire ; and they are plajlied in a middle way be- 
tween the two extremes, and the cattle are by that prevented 
both from croping the young fhoots, and from going thro'j 
and a new and vigorous hedge foon forms itfelf. 
When the fhoot is bent down that is intended to be plafoed, 
it muft be cut halfway thro' with the bill : the cut muft be 
given Hoping, fomewhat downwards, and then it is to be 
wound about the ftakes, and after this its fupcrfluous bran- 
ches are to be cut off, as they ftand out at the fides of the 
hedge. If for the firft year or two the field where a new 
hedge is made can be ploughed, it will thrive the better for 
it ; but if the ftubs are very old, it is beft to cut them quite 
down, and to fecure them with good dead hedges on both 
fides, till the fhoots are grown up from them ftrong enough 
to plajlj ; and wherever void fpaces are feen, new fets are to 
be planted to fill them up. A new hedge raifed from fets in 
the common way, generally requires plajhing about eight or 
nine years after. Mortimer's Hufbandry, p. 10. 
PLASTER (Cfd:) — Plaster, in pharmacy, an external ap- 
plication of a harder confiftence than our ointments : thefe 
are to be fpread according to the different circumftances of 
the wound, place, or patient, either upon linnen or leather. 
If the part upon which they are to be laid be naturally hairy, 
it muft be fhaved ; but that they may flick the better, the na- 
tural fhape of the part muft he confulted, and ihepla/ler fpread 
and formed accordingly, either round, fquare, triangular, 
elleptical, in a lunar form, or in fhape of the letter T. Some 
alfo are divided at both ends, and others are perforated in the 
middle; thefe laft are of frequent ufe in fractures attended 
with a wound ; for by this contrivance the wound may be 
cleanfed and dreffed without removing .the plajier. Thefe 
plajlers are of different forms, according to the part they are 
laid on ; but they are ufually fquare, or round ; and indeed 
there is almoft no part of the body which a plajier of one of 
thofe forms may not be made to ferve for, if it be notched 
about the edges with a pair of fciflers. 

The ufes of plajhrs are various ; they are ferviceable in fe- 
curing the drefhngs, they alfo forward the maturation of the 
pus, agglutinate and heal wounds, unite broken bones, heal 
burns, afluage pain, and ftrengthen weak parts. Hei/ler's 
Surg. p. 18. 
Plaster of Part!. The method of reprefenting a face truly 
in plajier of Paris, is this : The perfon whofe figure is de- 
fined is laid on his back, with any convenient thing to keep 
or? the hair. Into each noftril is conveyed a conical piece of 
ftiff paper, open at both ends, to allow of refpiration. Thefe 
tubes being anointed with oil, are fupported by the hand of 
an aftiftant ; then the face is lightly oiled over, and the eyes 
being kept ftiut, alabafter frelh calcined, and temperea to a 
thinnifli confiftence with water, is by fpoonfuls nimbly thrown 
all over the face, till it lies near the thicknefs of an inch. 
This matter grows fenfibly hot, and in about a quarter of an 
hour hardening into a kind of ftony concretion ; which being 
gently taken off reprefents. on its concave furface, the mi- 
nuteft part of the original face. In this a head of good clay 
may be moulded, and therein the eyes are to be opened, and 
other neceiFary amendments made. This fecond face being 
anointed with oil, a fecond mould of calcijied alabafter is 
made, confiding of two parts joined lengthways along the 
ridge of the nofe ; and herein may be caft, with the fame 
matter, a face extremely like the original. Boyle's Works, 
abr. Vol. I. p. 132. 

If finely powdered alabafter, or plajier of Paris, be put into 
a bafon over a fire, it will, when hot, ailume the appearance 
of a fluid, by rolling in waves, yielding to the touch, fteam- 
ing, cifr. all which properties it again lofes on the departure 
of the heat; and being thrown upon paper, will not at all 
wet it, but immediately difcover itfelf to be as motionlels 
as before it was let over the fire ; whereby it appears, 
that a heap of fuch litde bodies, as are neither ioheri- 
cal, nor otherwife regularly fhaped, nor fmall enoug 
to be below the difcernment of the eye, may, without iu- 
fion, be made fluid, barely by a fufficiently flrong and va- 
rious agitation of the particles which compofc it; and, mor 
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ibver, lofe its -fluidity immediately upon- the tefllit ion thereof 
Boyle's Works abr. Vol. I. p 313. 

Two or three fpoonfuls of' burnt alaba'fter, mixed up thin 
with water, in a lhort time coagiilate, at the bottom of a vef- 
Tel full of water, into a hard lump, notwithftandwig the water 
that furroiinded it. Artificers obferve, that the coagulating 
property of burnt alabafter will be very much impaired pf *I6ft| 
ir the powder be kept too long, especially if in the open 
air, before it is made ufe of; and when it hath been once 
tempered with water, and fuffered to grow hard, they cannot 
by any burning or powdering of it again, make it ferviceable 
for their purpofe as belore. Beyle's Works abr. Vol. J. 
p. 341. 

This matter, when wrought into vefleis, &c. is ftill of Co 
loofe and fpungy a texture, that the air has eafy paflage thro' 
it. Mr. Boyle gives an account among his experiments with 
the air -pump, of his preparing a tube of this pia/fer, clofed 
at one end and open at the other, and on applying the open 
end to the cement, as is ufually~done with the receivers, it 
was found utterly impoffibie to exhauft all the air out of it; 
for frefli air from without prefled in as fair, as the other, or 
internal air, was exbauffed, tho' the fides of the tube were of 
a confiderable thicknefs. A tube of iron was then put on the 
enj Ve; {o that being filled with water, the tube oi' plajier of 
Par s was covered with it ; and on ufmg the pump, it was 
immediately (ecn, that the water pafled through into it as eafily 
as the air had done, when that was the ambient fluid. After 
this, trying it with Venice turpentine inftead of water, 
the thing fucceeded very well; and the tube might be per- 
fectly exhausted, and would remain in that ftate feveral hours. 
After this, on pouring feme hot oil upon the turpentine, the 
cafe was much altered ; for the turpentine melting with this, 
that became a thinner fluid, and in this ftate capable of paiTing 
like water into the pores of the plajler. On taking away 
the tube after this, it was remarkable that the turpentine, 
which had pervaded and filled its pores, rendered it transpa- 
rent, in the manner that water gives tranfparency to that An- 
gular (lone called Qculus mttndi. In this manner, the weight of 
air, under proper management, will be capable of making 
' feveral forts of glues penetrate plajier of Paris ; and not only 
this, but baked earth, wood, and at! other bodies porous 
enough to admit water on this occafion. Philof. Tranf. 
N . 122. 

PLASTERING. The modern taftc runs greatly into plajler- 
ing; and it were much to be wiflied that this art could be 
again brought to its antient perfection. In our beft buildings 
-the plajiercd walls and ceilings crack and fly, and in a little 
time grow damp, or moulder to decay. The Romans had an 
art of rendering their works of this kind much more firm and 
durable, and there is no reafon to defpair of reviving this art 
by proper trials. 

The antient plajler'mg of thefe people, prefcrved to this time, 
where it has not met with violent blows or injuries from ac- 
cidents, is ftill found as firm and folid, as free from cracks or 
crevices, and as fmooth and polifhed on the furface, as if made 
of marble. The bottoms and fides of the Roman aqueducts 
were made of this flajitring, and endured many ages without 
hurt, unlefs by accidents ; witnefs that whereof fome yard; 
are Mill to be found on the top of the Pont de Garde, near 
Nifmcs, for the fupport of which that famous bridge was 
built to carry water to the faid town. The roofs of houfes. 
and the floors of rooms at Venice arc covered with a fort of 
plajier^ made of later date, and yet flrong enough to endure 
the fun and weather for feveral ages, without cracking or fpoii- 
ing, and without much injury from people's feet. 
The fecret of preparing this Venetian plaficr is not among 
us ; but it would be worth while to try whether fuch a fub- 
ftance might not be made by boiling the powder of gypfum 
dry over the fire, for it will boil in the manner of water; and 
when this boiling or recalcining was over, the mixing with it 
refin, or pitch, or both together, with common fulphur, and 
the powder of fca-fhclls. If thefe were all mixed together, 
and the water added to it hot, and the matter all kept hot 
upon the fire till the inftant of its. being ufed, fo that it might 
be laid on hot, it is pofliblethis fecret might be hit upon. 
Wax and oil of turpentine may be aJfo tried as additions : 
thefe being the common ingredients in fuch cements as we 
have accounts of as the firmed. Strong ale-wort is by fome 
directed to be ufed, inftead of water, to make mortar of Iime- 
ffone be of a more than ordinary flrength. It is pofiible, that 
the ufe of this tenacious liquor to the powdered ingredients of 
this propofed tla/ic, might greatly add to their folidity and 
firmnefs. Phil. Tranf. N". 93. 

PLAT (Cyd.) — Plat-wjh;, in the manege, called in French 
avs<, are the veins in which we bleed horfes, one in the lower 
part of each fhoulder, when we blood a horfe in the fhoul- 
ders ; and in -the flat part of the thighs. 

Pi. ats, in a fhip, flat ropes made of rope-yarn, and weaved 
one over the other : they ferve to fave the cable from galling 
in the hawfe, or to wind about the flukes of the anchor- - , to 
fave the pennant of the fore-fheet from galling againft them. 

PLATANUS, the plane tree. See ?l a s**trte. 

PLATTE, a word ufed by fome anatomical writers to exprefs 
the feapujas. 2 



PLATAMON, a word ufed to exprefs a low and imooth rockj 
juft appearing above water. 

PLATAN-ARIA, in botany, a name by which fome authors 
have called the ffar-garmnii or burr-reed, from its round echi- 
nated fruit, which in fhipe and fize much refembie thofe of 
the platatius. 

PLA I E, (Cy'cl.) a term ufed by our fportfmen to exprefs the 
reward given to the beft horfe at our races. 
. he wmning a pfale is not a work of a few days> to the owner 
of the horfe, hut great care and preparation are to be made for 
it, if there is any great dep'endancs on the fticcefs. A month 
is the leaft time that can he allowed to draw the horfe's body 
clear, and to refine his wind to that degree of perfection that 
li, attainable by art. 

It is firft necefiary to take an exact view of his body, whether 
he be low or high in flefh ; and it is.alfo neceffary to Confiderj 
whether lie be dull and heavy, or brlfk and lively when 
abroad. If he appear dull and heavy, and there is reafon to 
fuppofe it is owing to too hard riding; or, as thejockies ex- 
. prefs it, to fome greafe that has been diflblved in bunting, and 
has not been removed by fcouring, then the proper remedy is 
half an ounce of diapente, given in a pint of good fack ; this 
will at once remove the caufe, and revive the creature's fpirits. 
After this, for the firft week of the month, he is to be fed 
with oats, breaii, and fplit beans, giving him fometimes the 
one, and fometimes the other, as he likes beft ; and always 
leaving fome in the locker, that he may feed at leifure when 
he is left alone. When the groom returns at the feeding time, 
whatever is left of this muft be removed, and frefh given j 
by this means the creature will foon become high fpirited, 
wanton, and full of play. Every day he muft be rode out art 
airing, and every other day it will be proper to give him a 
little more exercife; but not fo much as to make him fweat 
too much. 

The Leans and oats in this cafe are to be put into a bag, and 
beaten till the hulls are all off, and then winnowed clean ; 
and the bread, inftead of being chipped in the common way, 
is to have the cruft clean cut off. 

If the horfe be in good flefh and fpirits when taken up for its 
month's preparation, the diapente muft be omitted; and the 
chief bufmefs will be to give him nood food, and fo much 
exercife as will keep him in wind, without over iu rating or 
tiring his fpirits. When he takes larger exercifes afterwards, 
towards the end of the month, it will be proper, to have fome 
horfes in the place to run againft him. This will put him 
upon his mettle, and the beating them will give him fpirits. 
This, however, is to be eautioufly obferved, that he has not 
a bloody heat given him for ten days or a fortnight before the 
plate is to be run for; and that the laft heat that is given 
him the day before the race, muft be in his cloaths: this will 
make him run with greatly more vigour, when ftripped for the 
race, and feeling the cold wind on every part. In the fecond 
week the horfe fhould have the fame food and more exercife, 
and in the laft fortnight he muft have dried oats, that have 
been hulled by beating ; after this they are to be wetted -in a 
quantity of whites of eggs, beaten up, and then laid out in 
the km to dry ; and when as dry as before, the horfe is to 
have them. This fort of food is very light of di/eftion, anct 
very good for the creature's wind. The beans in this time 
fhould be given more fparingly, and the bread fhould be made? 
of three parts wheat, and one part beans. If he fhould be- 
come collive under this courfe, he muft then have fome ale 
and whites of eggs beaten together : this will cool him, and 
keep his body moift. 

In the laft week the mafh is to be omitted, and barley-water 
given him in its place, and every day, till the day before the 
race : he fhould have his fill of hay, then he muft have it 
given him more fparingly, that he may have time to digeft it ; 
and in the morning of the race-day, he muft have a toaft or 
two of white bread, foaked in fack, and the fame juft before 
he is Jed out to the field. This is an excellent method, be- 
caufe the two extremes of fullnefs and faffing are at this time 
to be equally avoided ; the one hurting his wind, and the 
other occafioning faintnefs, that may make him lofe. After 
he has had his food, the litter is to be {hook up, and the ffable 
kept quiet, that he may be difturbed by nothing till he is taken 
out to run. 

Plates, in gunnery. The prife-phtes are two plates of iron on 
the cheeks of a gun-carriage, from the cape-fquare to the 
center, through which the prife-bolts go, and on which the 
hand-fpike refts when it poifes up the breech of the piece* 
Breaft-/>/tfto are the two plates on the face of the carriage, one 
on each cheek. 'Train-plates are the two plates on the cheeks 
at the train of the carriage. Dulidge-/>/ofc>' are the fix plates 
on the wheel of a gun-carriage, where the fellows are joined 
together, and ferve to ftrengthen the dulidges. 

Plate-/c»?c, in the manege, a woven ft rap, four fathom long, 
three fingers broad, and as thick as one. It is ufed for railing 
a horfe's legs and fometimes for taking him down, in order 
to facilitate feveral operations of the farrier. Some impro- 
perly give the name of platc-lovge to a martingale. See the 
article Ma itingale, Cyd. 

PLATEA, in zoology, the name of a bird of the long-necked 
kind, approaching to the nature of the itork and heron, and 
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called in Englifh the fpoon-hill, from the remarkable figure of 
its beak, which is different from that of all other birds; be- 
ing broadeft at the extremity, and terminating in a large 
rounded, flat procefs. refembling a (hovel ; or, if it were hol- 
low, a fpoon. Sec Tab. of Birds, N°. az. 
This bird has been called lucoredius, albardeola, and le'elaer-, 
and by fome very improperly the pekcanus. It is all over very 
white, like the ("wan; but that there is fome blacknets in the 
wings It buiMs in high trees in fome parts of Holland, Ray s 
Ornithology, p. 212. 

PLATESSA, in zoology, a name by which Aufonius and fome 
other authors have called the pafTer-fifh, or common plaife. 
Willughby\ Hid. Pifc. p. 96. 

PLATFORM (CycL)— All praaitioners are agreed, that no 
(hot can be depended on, unlefs the piece be placed on a folid 
platform ; for if the platform (hakes with the nrft hnpulfe ot the 
powder, it is impoffible but the piece muft likes* ife (hake ; 
which will alter its direction, and render its mot uncertain. 
To prevent this accident, the platform is ufually made extreme- 
ly firm to a confidcrable depth backwards, lb that the piece 
is not only well lupported in the beginning of its motion, but 
likewife through a great part of its recoil. However, it is 
fufficiently obvious, that when the bullet is feparated from the 
piece, it can be no longer affected by the trembling of the 
piece of plafor*n\ and by a very eafy computation it will be 
found, that in a piece ten feet in length, carrying a bullet 
of 24 lb. and charged with i6lb. of powder, the bullet wilt 
be out of the piece before it has recoiled halt" an inch ; whence 
if the platform be fufficiently folid at the beginning of the re- 
coil, the remaining part of it may be much (lighter, fince its 
unfteadintfs beyond the firft half inch will have no influence 
on the direction of the (hot : and hence a more compendious 
method of conftructing plaifortm may be found out. New 
Princip. of Gunn, p, 42. 

PLA TlASMOS, a word ufed by many authors to cxprefs a fault 
in pronunciation, owing to a perfon's opening his mouth too 
wide, and thence (peaking indiftinclly. 

PL-ATICORIA, a word ufed by medical writers to exprels a 
preternatural dilatation of the pupil of the eye, ufually owing 
to a paralytic diforder, 

PLATONIA, in natural hiftory, a name given by the modern 
Greeks to the prox of Ariftotle, and of other antient writers in 
that language. This is the cervus platyceros, or broad-horned 
flag. Some have tranflated this damn, but they are to be un- 
derwood in this as meaning the dama of their own times, not 
that of the antients ; that being the ifarus, or chamoy-goat, 
not any animal of the flag kind, nor by any means ineritinj 
that title. 

PLATYCERCOS ovis, in natural hiftory, the name given by 
Gefner and fome others to a fpecies of (heep, common. y called 
ovis laiicauda, or the broad-tailed (heep. 
The tail of this creature is very thick, broad, and heavy, 
weighing often thirty pounds. We fometimes fee it brought 
over hither as a (hew, and find that authors have defcribed 
the (hape of its tail very inaccurately. Caius, in Gefner, fays 
it is of the (hape of the tails of other (heep, broad at the infer- 
tion, and growing gradually fmaller to the end ; but it is ex- 
actly the contrary of this, being narrowed at the infertion, 
and growing fomewhat larger and broader to the extremity ; 
fo that on the whole, it represents a fort of bag or purfe. 
The creature is not uncommon in iEgypt, Africa, and Ara- 
bia, and in fome parts of Syria. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 74. 
See the article Macroci-.rcos. 

PLATYOPHITIALMON, a name given by fome to anti- 
mony, from its ufe among the ladies of old time, to make 
their eve brows broad and black 

PLATYSTERNuS a word ufed by the old phyficians to exprefs 
a perfon with a very broad chtft or flernum. 

PLATVRYNCHOS, in zoology, a name given by fome to the 
nafw, or nefe, a frefh water fifh, caught in the Danube, and 
moft of the large rivers in Germany, and much refembling the 
chub Gefner 6e Pile. p. 213. See the article Nasus. 

PLATYSMA myad s, in anatomy, a name given by Fallopms to 
one of the mufcles called by Albinus latijfimus colli, and by 
others quadratic genet. 

PLAUSUS, among the Romans, See Acclamation. 

PLEA (Cycl)~ Ple , in abatement. See the article Abate- 
ment, del, 

PLEADING. Among the Athenians, an equal time was al- 
lowed both parties to plead, which was meafured by a water 
hour-glafs ; .and in order to fee juftice done in this refpect, 
there was an officer appointed to dirtribute the water to each, 
whence he was called ephydor. Pit. Arch. Grasc. 1. 1. c. 21 
See Ephydor. 

PLEASURE-/W, among the antients. See Thalam fgus. 

PLECHAS, a word ufed by Hippocrates, to exprefs that region 
of the body which u terminated backward by the anus, for- 
ward by the pudenda, and tideways by the hips. 

PLECTANj'E, a word ufed by fome to exprefs thecornua uteri, 
and by others for any plexus of vefiels. 

FLECTfV'lNiT./E. See the article Conicthyt don'tts. 

PLE'.'TR' iM, a word ufed by fome anatomical writers, to ex- 
pn fe the rtyioide procefs of the ospetrofum; b ; others for the 
uvula i and by others for the tongue. 
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Plectrum, among the antients, an inflrument ufed in play- 
ing upon the lyre. We have a defcriptton of it in Mem. 
Acad. Infcrip, Vol. V. p. 168', 109. See Lyre, Cy<.l. 

PLEMMYROS, a word ufed by the old Greek writers to ex- 
prefs a redundance of humors: its proper fignification is the 
flowing in of the tide. 

PLENNA, a word ufed by fome writers o exprefs any mucous 
humor. 

PLEROsIS, a word ufed by the old Greeks to exprefs the re- 
pletion or reftoring the body to its natural (fate, after it has 
been emaciated by fickncfs. 

PLESMONE, a word ufed by the antients to fignify plenitude 
or fatiety. 

PLESTYA, in zoology, a name given by Bellonius to a frefh 
water fifh of the leather-mouthed kind, appearing to be no 
way efientially different from the more common kind of car- 
cafius, called by authors carcafjA teriiwn genus. Rafs ichthyogr.- 
p. 250. See Carcassius. 

PLETHORA (Cycl )- Medical writers now ufually diflinguifh 
four kinds of ^.plethora, r. The fimple plethora, which is 
that (late of the body in which the blood is too abundant in, 
quantity, but is as yet of no bad quality. 1. The cacochy- 
m\ous pleth.ra, which is that where the blood is abundant in 
quantity, and at the fame time is fubject to a too great thick- 
nefs, or fome other dyferacy. 3. The plethora ad vafa, 
whereby the blood, from its over great quantity, renders the 
vefTels turgid, without any farther ill effect. And, 4. The 
plethora ad vires, in which there is joined to too great a pleni- 
tude of the vefiels, a laffitude, and torpor, or numbnefs of the 
limbs. 
- The figns of a p lethcra are, 1. A florid conftitution of the 
body. 2. A tolerable ufe of the non- naturals, a good appetite 
to food, and a found fleep: this is the cafe while the plet'.ora 
is fimple and unmoved, but when any commotion happens 
from without, the figns are inquietude at night, dreams of 
bleeding, and of wounds from fwords or other weapons, rubi- 
cund looks in the face, and a general turgefcence of the vefiels, 
a heavinefs of the limbs, an inaptitude to motion, and diffi- 
culty of breathing, a vertiginous chforder of the head, a fenfe 
of a pricking or tingling in the flefh from the flighted: hear, 
an eafy heating of the body from the weather, a moifture of 
the eyes, and in hyfteric women a fenfation as if a piece of 
cold ice were fuddenly laid on fome part of the head. 

Perfons m-flfulje5l to a Plethora, are, r. People of fedentary 
lives, who live high. 2. The younger rather than perfons 
more advanced in years. 3. The female fex rather than the 
men. 4. All perfons who have been accuftomed to large eva- 
cuations, and have haftily fupprefled them. And, 5. Thofe 
perfons who have fuddenly changed a life of labour or exer- 
cife to a fedentary one, without making the neceflary changes 
in the non-naturals. 

Prrgrofics from a Plethor a. i. Plethoric perfons are more 
fubject to difeafes in general than others. 2. They are par- 
ticularly fubject; to haemorrhages, inflammations, and acute 
fevers. 3, (he lighter difeafes coming upon perfons of a 
plethoric habit, are ufually more (lubborn and dangerous than 
on others. 4. The plethora itfelf can fcarcely be called a dif- 
eafe, but it is the parent of many difeafes. Chronic dife;fes 
are with more difficulty cured in plethoric patients than in others 
becaufe they are always averfe to exercife. 6. A plethoric 
habit, difturbed by violent motion, by paffions of the mind, 
or by (timulating medicines, is capable of producing very ter- 
rible confequenccs. 7. The difeafes arifing from a pletho-a, 
from flopping fame accuftomed evacuation, are with difficulty 
cured; and plethoras are more efficacioufly relieved by natural 
hemorrhages than by any artificial means. 

Methodcf cure in a Plethora. A fimple plct-'-ora is eafily 
removed bv bleeding and gentle exercife, and by a more fpare 
diet; to thefe may be added, gentle purging once a month. 
The plethora with acacochymy requires gentle purging, bleed- 
ing, and cuping, diapbore-ics and diuretics. If a violent 
commo.ion of the blood happen with a plethora, temperance 
is to be firft prefcribed, then the ufe of nitre, and crabs-eyes 
faturated with lemon juice ; and other cooling and alterative 
remedies. "Junker\ Confpcit Medic, p. 4. 

PLEURISY and PERIPNEUMONY fcVJ-Thefe are two 
difeafes which have fome refemblance in their general fymp- 
toms, and are thence fometimes miftaken one for the other. 
They are, however, extremely different in their place of ori- 
gin, as well as in their feveral fymptoms : the pleurify bein» 
a ftafis of blood in the pleura ; and the peripneumwy a ftafis of 
the fame fluid in the lungs They are both attended with an 
acute, continuous, and inflammatory fever, by means of which 
nature is labouring to break through the obftruction made by 
the (lads of the blood in thofe parts. 

The fpurious pleurify is to be carefully difianguifhed from thefe 
two difeafes. In the true pleurify^ or } er pneumony, a pain is 
ftlt either about or a little below the nipple ; but the fpurious 
pkurijy generally (hews itfelf higher, ufually about the clavicle. 
In the genuine difeafes the pains are equal and regular, an- 
fwering to the pulfe: in the fpurious pleurify they are vague, 
anil wholly irregular. In the true, they are aifo continual ; 
but in the fpurious, they have frequent intermiffions and re- 
miffions. The true have always a cough attending them, and 
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that ufually attended with a fpitting of coloured matter, often 
ftreaked with blood ; but the fpurious often has no cough at 
all attending it ; or if it has, there is no difference feen in 
the matter voided by fpitting. The true has always an acute 
continuous fever, which attacks the patient at firft with a 
fhivering ; the fpurious either has no fever at all with it, or 
it is at the utmoft a flight and irregular one. 
The true difeafes do not terminate in lefs than feven days; 
the others much fooner. The true ufually attack young 
people; the fpurious are common to young and old. The 
difference between the true and fpurious difeafes, are deter- 
mined by the obfervation of thefe fymptoms ; but it yet re- 
mains to diftinguifh juftly the true difeafes from one another. 
This is done by the following obfervations : 
T\i& pleurify is a very rare difeafe; and the peripneumony a 
verv common one ; but this is exactly contrary to the com- 
mon opinion, from thefe difeafes being too generally con- 
founded with, and miftaken for one another. 
In a peripneumony^ a fpitting of blood ufually happens about 
the clofe of the fecond day : this is a primary fymptom in a 
peripneumony, but is ufually erroneoufly attributed to a pleurify, 
tho' reafon Chews how eafily fuch a fpitting may happen from 
an inflammation of the lungs ; and it is very different to con- 
ceive how it fhould happen fo readily from an inflammation 
of a part fo remote from having any communication with* 
the organs of expectoration as the pleura. 
In the peripn:umtmy y the pain extends itfelf farther, affecting 
the whole breaft, whereas in the pleurify it is rather fixed to 
the right fide, and felt a little below the breaff . Thefe are 
the fymptoms by which thefe difeafes are difUnguiihed from 
one another, and the ufe of the diftinction is principally this, 
that in the plenrify the application of external remedies often 
is of great fervice, whereas it is of no effect in the other cafe, 
tho' the miftake is of no great confequence in this refpe£t 
as the applications in the peripneumony can do no harm : but 
in an unhappy termination of thefe difeafes by fuppuration, 
the diftinction becomes of fome confequence ; fince in the 
pleurify the matter may be evacuated by a paracentefls, or the 
letting in a canula; which In the peripneumony can by no 
means be done, unlefs in fuch an accidental cafe that the di- 
feafe terminates in an external vomica pulmonnm : then indeed 
the matter being difcharged from the abfeefs into the cavity 
of the thorax, may be let out in the fame manner as in the fup- 
purated pleurify ; but this is a cafe that does not occur in an age, 
The ufual opinion of medical writers, in regard to this cafe, 
is, that the peripneumony is always a diforder affecting only 
the external furfaceof the lungs ; and they obferve, that even 
its name exprefles this, the fignification of it being a diftem- 
perature fpreading round about the lungs : this, however, is 
not agreeable to obfervation or experience; for in diffections 
of bodies that have died of this difeafe, the very internal part 
of the lungs is always found affected ; and indeed if the fur- 
face only were fo, it is not eafy to conceive how the fpitting 
of blood fhould come on fo foon as the fecond day, 

Signs of thefe difeafes. Thefe are in general common to both, 
and are the following : A vertiginous diforder of the head 
ufually precedes all the other fymptoms ; this is fucceeded by 
a fhivering and chillnefs all over the body; this increafes-by 
degrees, and ufually brings on with it cardialgias, naufeas, 
and anxieties : after tliis there comes on a very remarkable 
heat, with very intenfe thtrft, and a violent pain in the head ; 
this is accompany ed with a ftraitnefs of the breaft, and dif- 
ficulty of refpirat'ion; and the patient feels a violent and fe- 
vere pain in the breaff: and this becomes continual, and is 
always greatly exafperated by the cough that attends the dif- 
eafe. The urine in the firft days is red, and after a few days 
more it becomes turbid, when it has Hood to be cold ; and 
finally depofits a thick pale-red fediment. The peculiar fymp- 
toms of each difeafe are already enumerated. 

Per fans fubjeSt to them. Thefe are difeafes not equally common 
to all ages, but they principally affect young people : they are 
moft frequent in the beginning of the fpring feafon, and raoft- 
\y affect fuch as are of a fanguine plethoric habit. Perfons 
who have been fubject to bleeding at the nofe, but have been 
for fome time free from returns of them, often fall into thefe 
difeafes ; and in general men are much more fubject to them 
than women. 

Caufes of them. Thefe difeafes are brought on by any thing 
that gives a violent commotion to the blood, fuch as immo- 
derate exercife, the abufe of fpiritous liquors, and violent fits 
of anger. The fuddenly cooling the body when very hot, 
has alfo often occafioned them, by fhutting the pores and for- 
cing the blood inwards. The neglect of habitual bleedings 
may alfo occafion them ; and they have been fometimes oc- 
cafioned by blows, or other external injuries on the breaft, 
and by the endeavouring to lift great weights. 

Prognoftia in them. All inflammatory fevers are dangerous ; but 
the pleuriy and peripneumony, when they attack young per- 
fons, or fuch as are under thirty years of age, are attended 
with the leaft danger of any, provided that they are properly 
treated : when they affect perfons advanced in years, they 
ufually prove very dangerous, in fpite of all the care and 
caution that they can be treated with. 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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When they have been treated in a judicious manner, they 
ufually go off on the feventh, or at the utmoft the eleventh 
day in copious fweats, which come on of themfelves; after; 
this enfis, the pulfein a very little time returns to its natural 
ft.te, the violent heat goes off, and the ftrengt , appetite, 
and fleep, return. When they go beyond the days of their 
crifes, which is often the cafe in old people, they then be- 
come very dangerous. If the urine is obferved to be turbid 
before the fourth day, and afterwards depofits a fediment, 
and the reft remain clear at the top, there is great hope 
that the difeafe will terminate happily, on the critical day, by 
a fweat. When a yeilowifh matter is thrown up by cough- 
ing, and is neither very vifcid nor frothy, and particularly 
when in a peripneumony it is ftreaked with blood, there is great 
reafon to expect that the difeafe will go happily off: but. on 
the contrary, when the patient cannot fpit at all, and the 
urine continues crude, there is great reafon to fear the difeafe 
will have a fatal period. 

Finally, when a difcuflion and refolution of the ftafis cannot 
be effected by nature, or obtained by art, a corruption and 
fuppuration follows, and often an ulcerous difpofition of the 
lungs, or true phthifis is the confequence. 
Method of cure. The bowels are to be kept gently lax, during 
the whole courfe of the difeafe; but no irritating medicines 
muft by any means be given to promote this. When there 
is a remarkable plethora with a narrownefs of the breaft, and 
a fenfible fluffing up of the lungs, then bleeding is necefiary 5 
but a fmall quantity only fhould be taken away, and the fame 
repeated the next day or oftener, if the fame fymptoms con- 
tinue to require it: always after bleeding the patient muft 
take fome gently diaphoretic medicines, and drink plentifully 
of warm and weak liquors. In the ufual and more common 
cafes, bleeding is not ncceffary in thefe difeafes, tho' fo great- 
ly recommended by fome. Every day before noon it is pro- 
per to give two dofes of the mixtura fimplex, or fome other 
fuch temperate diaphoretic, with large draughts of warm li- 
quors ; and in the afternoons the ahtifebrific powders of nitre,' 
diaphoretic antimony, crabs eyes fated with lemon juice mould 
be given ; and emulfions are alfo very proper, made of fweet 
almonds and barley water, or of the feeds of carduus marise. 
When thefe medicines have been given for fome days, if the 
pain continues ftill violent, the tincture of cafcarilla muft be 
taken ; and in cafes of the pleurify.. cloths four or more times 
doubled and wetted in camphorated fpirit of wine, are to be 
applied to the part. Plafters may alfo be applied occauonally, 
but they muft not be fuffered to remain on too long, left they 
ftop refpiration ; an equal regimen and perfect quietnefs is to' 
be obferved during the whole time of the difeafe; but par- 
ticularly on the critical days, on which nature muft be by 
no means ruffled or difturbed. 

Authors differ greatly in their opinions about bleeding in this? 
difeafe: fome judge it abfolutely necefiary in all cafes; and 
others wholly reject it in all. Etmuller obferved, that bleed- 
ing in thefe difeafes always gave the ftafis a tendency to fup- 
puration ; others are of opinion, that it is to be done, or 
omitted, according to the peculiar indications in the cafe; 
and fome throw afide all the diflblvent and difcuttent medi- 
cines, and rely on the volatile fairs alone for the promoting 
fweats, and accomplifhing the cure by that means alone, only 
obferving, that if the difeafe will not yield to thefe, bleeding 
is to be added. 

But rhe more rational practice feerns to determine, that it is 
a rafh attempt to endeavour to difcufs a ftafis already formed 
by hot medicines, which expand the blood, and feem calcu- 
lated only to add to it ; and that the natural ftate of the di- 
feafe does not indicate bleeding, tho* the urgency of certain 
fymptoms, fuch as ftraitnefs of the breaft and infarctions of 
the lungs, in perfons of plethoric habits, may render it ne- 
cefiary and beneficial. 

Perfons of very plethoric habits, who have died of thefe dif- 
tempers, on diffection, have been found to have one fide of 
the lungs fo fluffed up with blood, that it would fink in wa- 
ter ; and unqueftionably in fuch cafes bleeding is neceffary. 
Sydenham's method of curing by large and often repeated 
bleedings, and the ufe of gentle expectorants, is found very dan- 
gerous in its effects, and feems the only reproachable thing 
in the works of that excellent writer. And tho' Riverius 
gives an inftance of a perfon cured of a pleurify in a few hours, 
by bleeding alone, the account docs not feem wholly to be 
depended upon ; for fome circumftances in the relation feem 
to fhew, that the difeafe was not properly either a pleurify, 
or a peripneumony, but an inflammation of the liver or fto- 
mach. Some people recommend the flowers of the common 
red poppies in thefe cafes, as a fpecific remedy; but Etmuller 
allows them no fuch quality, but fays they act in this cafe 
merely as a gentle opiate and anodyne ; a fort of medicines ' 
very dangerous in thefe cafes. 

The feeds of carduus maria;, or the milk thiftle, are alfo by 
fome recommended as fpecifics: it is very evident that they 
mitigate the pain ; but the fever will always continue to its 
regular period on the feventh day. 

Expectorating medicines, in general, are of no ufe in thefe 

cafes, only if the fpitting of a bloody matter do not fucceed 

a Q_q fuiBcient- 
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mfficiendy by the fourth day, it may be neceflary to give a dofe 
or two of fomethingof this kind ; and to this purpofe a decoc 
tion of hyflbp is preferred by many before all other medicines. 
Nitre is to be given boldly for the four firft days ; but after 
this, if the dlfeafe go on regularly, it is to be given in frrial- 
ler quantities, and not oftener than twice in a day. All oily 
and fatty fuhftances are to be excluded from external ufe, bu.: 
camphor in any form is found to do fervice. 
Opiates in there cafes are dangerous ; for as there is in all ct 
them a tenacity of the blood, this frate of it requires con 
cufiion, refolution, and excretion, but opiates effect the cxac. 
contrary of all thefe. Cafcarilla properly given, will almoi 
always mitigate the pain; and when that fails of it effect 
it is certain that opiates cannot procure it, but muft inevit- 
ably do harm. Junck. Confp. Med. p. 297, feq. 
Mr. Du Harnel found the poly^ala vulgaris of fervice in pro- 
moting expectoration in pkurifies. Med. de l'Acad. Science. 

J739- 

Blifters too, on the part affected, are faid to give great relief. 
PLEUROCYSTUS, in natural bifrory, the name of one of 
the general arrangements of the echini marini. 
The word_ is derived from the Greek w-xet^o*, the fide, and kv?<h 
the anus. 

The echini of this divifion are diftinguifhed from the others, 
by having their anus neither on the fummit, nor in any part 
of the bafe, but in fome part of the fuperficies of one of the 
fides. Kleiris Echin. p. 32. 
PLEURONECTES, in ichthyology, the name of a genus of 
fifties of the malacoptervgious kind, the characters of which 
are thefe : The branchioltege membrane, on each fide, con- 
tains fix bones of a cylindric figure; and in the 'middle be- 
tween thefe, but lower down, there are two others joined to- 
gether at the end, but thefe are fcarce confpicuous. Both 
the eyes are placed in one fide of the head ; in fome they are 
in the right fide, and in others m the left. The eyes are co- 
vered with a fkin. One fide of the fifli is always white, the 
other is fpotted or obfeure. 

Of thefe filh there arc fome which have a very fhort fpine at 
the anus, and the eyes ufualiy on the right fide. The fpecies 
of this fort, enumerated by Artedl, are thefe : 1. The pleti- 
roneiles ectilis ct talehuh's fexa dextra capitis, lateribus glabris, 
fpina ad anum : this is die plaife, 2. TntpU uroneftes with the 
eyes on the right fide, with rough (cafes, a fpine at the anus, 
and obtufe teeth. This is the filh we in England call the dab. 
3. The pic urorte&es "with the eyes on the right fide, altogether 
fmooth. This is the hippoglojfus of Rondelctius ; it is about 
a foot long. 4. The pleuroneftes with the eyes on the right 
fide, with the lateral lines rough, with obtufe teeth, and with 
little fpines at the origin of the fins. This is our founder. 5. 
The plcuroneSies with the eyes on the right fide, with fharp 
teeth and with the anus on the left fide. This is the fifii 
called linguatala at Rome, and the pola of Bellonius. 6. The 
oblong plcuronecles with the upper jaw Jongeft, and fc'ales 
rough on each fide. This is the bughjjus of authors, or the 
Jle. 7. The pkuroneftc! with the eyes on the right fide, with 
a rough hoary body, and the lateral fins fcarce viiible. This 
is brought from Amboina. 

The other feries of the pleurovcfl '^ have their eyes on the left 
fide of the head, and have no fpine, or fcarce any at the 
anus. Of thefe Artedi enumerates the following fpecies : i- 
The fmooth pleurcneffes^ with the eyes on the left" fide. This 
is the rbomhu s nan actileatus of Willughby, and is called the 
pearl in fome parts of England, in Cornwall the lugakaf. 
?. The rough-bodied pleunnefteS) with the eyes on the left 
fide. This is our common turlott. ?. The left fide-eyed 
pleuronecles, with prickly lateral lines. This is the rhombus 
acaleatus of authors. The lines on the fide where the eyes 
are, are only prickly. Audi, Gen. Pifc. 14. 
The name is of Greek origin, and is derived from the words 
irXiL-pw, the fide, and yz&v,$, a fwimmcr ; and exprefies the pe- 
culiar and diftinctive character of thefe fifties; which is, that 
they all fwim on one fide, not ay other fifties. 

PLEUROPNEUMONY, a name given by medical writers to 
a difeafc approaching to, and partaking of the nature of 
both the pleurifv and peripneumony. 

PLEURORTHNOP.'EA, a term ufed by medical writers to ex- 
prefs that kind of plcurify in which the patient cannot breathe, 
unlefs'in an erect pdftufe. 

PLICARIA, in botany, a name ufed by fome for the club-mof's. 
Dale-, Pharm. 60. 

PLICATED leaf, among botanifts. See Leaf. 

PLINIA, in botany,'the name of a genus of plants, defcribed 
by Piumierand Linnaeus, the characters of which are thefe: 
The perianthium is fin all, plane, and confifts of one leaf; 
the flower confifis aifo of one petal, which is plane, and is 
divided into five equal parts; the framina are numerous fila- 
ments, very (lender, and of the length of the flower ; the an- 
thers are fmall ; the germen of the piftii is fmall; the fly] e 
is fubulated, and of the length of the ftamina ; the ftigma is 

■ fimple; the fruit is a large globofe berry, of a ftriatedor fid- 
cated furface,^ containing only one cell, in which is a very 
large, fmooth and globofe feed. Lbmcsi Gen. PI. 239.. Plu- 
mier, Gen. 11. 

PLINTHiTIS, a kind of alum found in fome of the iflands of 



the Archipelago, and called alfo plactii^ frorh its ufualiy be- 
ing found in thin cal;cs. 

PLINTHIUM, a name r-iven by the antitinfis to a rrndv: : *i- 
vented for the making extenfion of iMocated or In.ciun.d 
limbs, Oribafius defbribes fevefal kinds. 

PLITE of law:, in our old wi iter", fecms to he an antient mea- 
fure, 35 a yard or ell, at this time : 'tis mentioned in the Li.iz. 
Ed. IV c. ■-,. Blount. 

. 3 LOMO, in metallurgy, a nam? given by the Spaniard?, who 
have ihe care of the Jilver mine., to the ore of that metal 
when it is found adhering to the furface of ft nes, and in- 
crufting their cracks and cavities in the form of fmall and 
loofie grains of gunpowder. Tho' thefe grains be but few 
in numbe , ajid the reft of the flone have no filver in it, vet 
they are always very happv in meeting with it, as it is a cer- 
tain token that there is a very rich vein fomewhere in the 
neighbourhood. And if in digging forwards they ffill meet 
with thefe grains, or the plon.o in greater quantity, it is a cer- 
tain fign that they arc getting more and more near the good 
vein. 

PLGNKETS, in our old writers, a kind of coarfe woollen 
cloth. 1 Rich. Hi. c 8. feloutit, I'otucL 

PLOTTING {('yd.) -Plotting-/^/?, in furveying, is ufed 
for a plain table, as improved by Mr. Heighten, who has ob- 
viated a good many inconveniencies attending the ufe of the 
common plain table. See Phil. Tranf N° 461. Seel:. 1, 

PL- VER, phiv'uilis, in zoology. See the article Pluvialis, 
This bird ufualiy flies in exceedingly large flocks in the pla- 
ces they frequent ; people talk of twenty or thirty thoufand 
being feen in a flock. They generally come to us in Sep- 
tember, and leave us about the end of March. In cold wea- 
ther they are found very commonly on lands lying near the 
fea, in quell of food ; hut in thuws and open feafons, they ^o 
higher up in the country.. 

They love to feed in pluughe i lands, hut never remain ion°- 
at a time on them, for they are very cleanlv in their nature; 
and the dirt which lodges on their beats and feet, gives them 
fo much uncafinefs, that they fly t 1 the neartf: water to wafli 
themfeives. When they rooff, they do not go to trees or 
hedges, but fit fquattingon the ground like ducks or <reefe, 
far from trees or hedges, when the weather is calm ; but when 
it is ilormy they often get under ilie'ter. In wet weather they 
do not fleep in the night at all, but run about picking up the 
worms as they crawl out of the ground : during this feeding 
they are continually making a fmal! cry, that ftrves to keep 
them together, and in the morning they take flight. If in 
their flight they fpy any others on the ground, they call them 
up ; and if they rcfufe to come, the whole I jdy defcends to 
fee what food there is in the place that detains them. 
The plover vie very eafily taken at the time of their firft com- 
ing over, when they have not got any other birds mixed 
among them ; but when they afterwards pick up the teal and 
other fhy birds among them, it becomes more difficult. The 
belt fcafon for taking them is in October; efpccially in the 
beginning of that month : after thp*> they grow timorous, and 
are not eafily taken again till March, which is the time of 
their coupling. The fevercft frofts are not the beft feafoa 
for taking them in nefts, but variable weather does better. 
The north weft wind is found difadvantageous to the taking 
of them ; and in general great regard is to be paid to the 
courfe of the wind in the fetting of the nets. AH fea-fowl 
fly againfr. the wind when the land lies that way; and the 
nets for the taking them are therefore to be placed in a pro- 
per direction accordingly. 

Plover-/^, in zoology, a name ufed in fome parts of Eng- 
land for the godwit, or agaccpkalus of authors. See the ar- 
ticle iEcOCEPHALUS. 

PLOUGH (Cycl ) — The advantage of digging with the fpade, 
or fuch other initrument, verv naumdly^led men to the in- 
vention of the plough, as a greatly more expeditious way of 
doing the fame thing ; that is, cutting and breaking the earth 
into fmall pieces; but in this the fpade has the advantage of 
the common plough^ as it goes deeper, and divides the earth 
more minutely ; but the improvement of the common plough 
into the four cotdtered one, {hews that ir is eafy to make the 
plough p.-rform this office as much better, as it ufualiy does it 
worfe than the fpade. 

The fLiigh defcribed by Virgilhad no coulter; and at this 
time the ploughs in I aly and the fouth of France, have none ; 
and the f loughs in Greece, and in the eaflern nations in ge- 
neral, are of the fame kind Neither is it indeed poffible to 
ufe a coulter in fuch a plough; becaufe the Ihare docs not 
cut the bottom of the furrow horizontally, but obliquely : 
in going one way it turns oft* the furrow to the right hand, 
but in coming back it turns it off to the left ; therefore if it 
had a coulter, it muff be on the wrong fide every other 
furrow. 

It is a great mtflake in thole who fay that Virgil's plough had 
two earth-boards, for it had really none at all; but the fhaie 
itiVif aPways going obliquely, ferved inffcad of an earth-board ; 
and the two e3tr>, which were the corners of a piece of 
wood lying under the ihares, did the office of ground-wrifirs. 
This fafhion of the /-/ tigh continues to this daym thofe coun- 
tries ; and in Languedoc this fort of phi-gh performs tolera- 
bly 
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bly well when the ground is fine, and makes a fhift to break 
up light land. This is the fort of land that is common in the 
Eaft, and the arable lands about Rome, being never fuffered 
to be fallow fo long as to come to turf: this plough fucceeds 
veiy well in fuch places, but it would be wholly impofiiblu to 
turn up what in England we call ftreng land, with it. 
The EtnBfliAfatgfo are therefore different from thefe, as the 
foil is different. Our ploughs^ where well made, cut oft the 
furrow at the bottom horizontally ; and 'then- tore, it being as 
thick on the land fide as on the furrow lick-, the sloughs cannot 
break it off from the whole land at fuch a .thiefcneia (being 
fix times greater than what the eaftern fleugbi have to break 
off) and for this purpofc it mull have, of neeeffityi, a eoulttr 
to cut it off: by this means the furrow is turned perfectly 
• whole and no par-, of the turf of it is broken ; nd if it lie 
lone without new tinning, the grafs from the edges will fpread, 
a©d imm a new turf on the, other fide, which was the b< Etum 
of the furrow before the turning ; but is now become the fur- 
face of the earth, and will foon become greenei with rate 
than it was before pi ug ing. 

If whole, ftrong, turfy furrows are ploughed crofs-waj , 
too commoi'.Iv practif-:!, the coulter cannot eafiLy cut them; 
becaufe being ioofe underneath, they do not make a proper 
reftftauce or prefiure againft its edge, but are apt to lie drawn 
on heaps, '-and turned In all directions, but without cutting. 
Some of our ploughs have heavy drags, with long iron tines in 
them ; and tho' thefe broken pieces of turrows, 'being now 
loofer than before, require keener edges to cut them, thefe 
tines have no edges at ail. Thus the clods of earth are toffed 
into heaps again, and thefurface left bare between them, and 
great labour and expence is ufed to very little purpofe: " all this 
is owing to the one coulter. 

If the foil be {hallow, it may be broken up with a narrow 
furrow, which will the fooner be brought into tilth ; but if it 
be a deep .foil, the furrows mull be: proportionably enlarged, 
or elfe a great part of the good mould will be left unmoved, 
and fo be loll. The deeper the land is, the worfe it is broke 
by one coulter; that is, it is broke into larger furrows, and 
it requires fuch repeated labour to conquer this, that often the 
belt land will fcarce pay the tillage. 

This gives an opportunity to fcrvants to cheat their matters. 
They i'Lugh fuch deep land with a fmall furrow, and iballow, 
to the end that the turf and furrows may he broken the fooner, 
and the fuperficial part made fine. They pretend the plough 
will go deeper the next time ; but this is never the cafe. 
This fort of land muff not be ploughed the fecond time in wet 
weather; for this will caufe the weeds to multiply, and the 
earth will be formed into thick and heavy clods where trodden : 
and in dry weather, the refinance of the untouched earth be- 
low, and the flight prefiure of the plough above, will always 
be reafons why the plough will enter no deeper the fecond time 
than it did thefirft. 

Another way to conquer a ffrong turf, is to plow it up firft 
with a breaii-pliugb, very thin ; and when the fwerd is rotten, 
then it is to be ploughed to the proper depth : but this method 
is liable to great objections; it is very troublefome and ex- 
peniive, and"if the turf be pared off in the winter, or early in 
fpring, it is a chance but the rains come on, and fet it to 
growing faftcr than before : if, on the other hand, it be 
pared later in the year, tho' the turf be thoroughly killed by 
the fucceeding dry weather, yet the time is loff, and the far- 
■ merlofes the" lowing fealbn for wheat, which is the proper 
corn for fuch ffrong land. 

The hwr-coukeved plough is the proper inftrumentfor the far- 
mer to have rccouife to on this and many other the like oc- 
caiions. This is an improvement on the comrnop plough, that 
makes it cut the pieces of earth into four ; that is, it 
thus divides the earth four times as fmall as the common 
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The common two wheeled plugh has of late years become 

miiverfally ufed in m:mv counties, and is found greatly pre- 
- ferableto the pkughs theyu&u before; there is an objection 
to it, indeed, in regard to fomeftiff and miry lands, in which 
the wheels become clogged up, and cannot turn. I his, how- 
ever, is eafdy remedied by twilling thumb ropes of ftraw 
about the iron circle and fpokes of the wheels ; thefe fpread- 
ing as they turn, and as the circle twiit bears upon the 
ground, throw off the dirt, and ne»er. clog. The two prin- 
cipal parts of this plough are the head and the tail : the plough- 
head contains the two wheels and their axis, or ipindle, patting 
through a box, and turning round Loth in it and in the 
wheels. There are fixed perpendicularly to this box, two 
crow-flaves, as they arc called, which are flat and narrow 
1 boards, each having on it two rows of holes, whereby to raife 
or fink the beam of the plough, by pinning up or down the pil- 
low, to increafe or diminiih the depth ot the furrow. Be- 
hind are a pair of gallows, through which the crow-ftaves 
» pafs at the top by mortaifes, into which they are pinned ; and 
to thefe are fattened what are called the wilds, which arc rings 
and crooks of Iron, by which the whole plough is drawn in 
the working. From the box to the center of the beam there is 
carried an iron-chain, confiftjng of tour, five, or more long 
links, and called the tow -chain : this fattens the plough-tail to 
th& ploughrhsad. It is fixed to an iron collar fattened in the 



beam at one end, and at the ether paffes through a hole in the 
middle of the box, and is pinned in with a wooden pin. 
From the fame iron-collar to which the tow-chain is fixed, 
there is alfo another chain fattened, called the bridle-chain : 
this runs above the beam, as the tow-chain dees below it, and 
is compofed of fmaller and more numerous links. At the up- 
per end, as the tow-chain enters the box of the plough, this 
bridle-chain is fixed to the top of what is called the ftake of 
the plough : this is a perpendicular ftLk, carried up parallel 
with the left crow-flaff, and pretty near it, and fattened to it 
by a wyth or rope, or by the end of the bridle-chain itfelf, 
when that i-: long enough. This flake is alfo fn^ened in its 
lower part, under thegallows, to the fame crow-ftaff, by ano- 
ther wyth or piece of rope. 

Thefe are the parts of which the head-part of the pktigh is 
compofed. The p&^A-tail confifts of the beam carried from 
the head to the very extremity, and fervjng as the fupport and 
bafe of all the reft. A little below the collar to which the 
tow-chain and bridle chain are fattened, this beam is pierced 
with a large hole, which lets through the coulter : this is a 
long and narrow piece, terminating in an edge, and reaching 
juft, to the (hare ; and it is i.xed immoveably in its place by 
means of a wedge which is driven into the hole of the beam 
with it : the office of this coulter is to cut the earth as it is 
thrown up by the fhare. Behind thefe, the fame beam is 
pierced with two more holts, one very near its end : thefe give 
paflage to two oblong pieces, called the fore-flieat and hinder- 
fheatj by which the rl ugh-fhare is fupported in its place. To 
the top of the hinder-iheat there is fattened a fhort handle by 
a wooden pin. Parallel to the hinder-fheat there runs up a 
piece of wood of much the fame form, called the drock ; and 
to this is fattened another horizontal piece, called the ground- 
writt : thefe are all on the right hand fide of the plough, and 
parallel with the fore-fheat. There runs another piece of 
much the fame form with it, on the right hand ; and the bot- 
tom of this is the earth-board. The long handle of this, 
which reaches as far that of the (heat, is fattened to the drock 
by a pin, the other end of which goes into the beam Near 
the lower end of the fore-fheat, there are two flat pieces of 
iron, which pafs from the two fides of it up to the beam j 
and being let through it, are fattened to the upper part by 
fcrews and pins. Thefe keep the meat in its place. 
The ft.ruct.ure of the four-coultered plough is different, in fome 
refpecls from this, tho' in general founded on it Its beam is 
ten foot long, whereas that of the common plough is but eight. 
The beam is itrait in the common plough^ but in this it is arched 
in one fourth part of its length, near the, plough-bsa. . Atthe 
diftance of three feet two inches from the end of the beam at 
the plough -tai], thefirft coulter, or that next the fhare, islet 
through ; and at thirteen inches from this, a fecond coulter is 
let through : a third at the fame diftance from that ; and, fi- 
nally, the fourth at the fame diftance from the third, that is 
thirteen inches. 

The crookednefs of the upper part of the beam in thisphugh is 
contrived to avoid the too great length of the three foremoft 
coulters, which would be too much, if the beam was firait all 
the way; and they would be apt to bend and be difplaced, 
unlefs they were v..ttly heavy and clumfy. Afli is the belt 
wood to make the beam of, ft being fuilidently ftrong, and 
yet light. 

'1 he iheat in this plough is to be (even inches broad. The fix- 
ing of the fhare in this, as well as in the common plough, is 
the niceft part, and requires the utmoft art of the maker; for 
the well going of the plough wholly depends upon the placing of 
this. Suppofing the axis of the beam, and the left fide of the 
fhare, to be both horizontal, they mutt: never be fet parallel 
to each other; for if they are, the tail of the fhare bearing 
againft the trench as much as the point, would caufe the point 
to incline to the right hand, and it would be carried out of 
the ground into the furrow, if the point of the fhare fhould 
be fet fo, that its fide fhould make an angle on the right fide 
of the axis of the beam, this inconvenience would be much 
greater ; and if its point fhould incline much to the left, and 
make too large an angle on that fide with the axis of the 
beam, the plough would run quite to the left hand ; and if the 
holder, to prevent its running quite out of the ground, turns 
the upper part of his plough toward the left hand, the pin of 
the fhare will life up, and cut- the furrow diagonally, leaving 
it half unphughed. To avoid this and feveral other inconve- 
niences, the ftrait fide of the fhare mutt make an angle upon 
the left fide of the beam ; but that mutt be fo very acute a one, 
that the tail of the fhare may only prefs lefs againft the fide of 
the trench than the point does. 

The great thing to be taken care of, is the placing the four 
coulters ; for on this the fuccefs of the whole depends. Thefe 
muft be fo fet, that the four imaginary planes defcribed by 
their four edges, as the ; lough moves forward, may be all paral- 
lel to each other, or very nearly fo ; for if any one of them 
fhould be very much inclined t , or fhould recede much from 
either of the other, then they would not enter the ground to- 
gether. In order to the placing them thus, the beam muft be 
carefully pierced in a proper manner. The fecond coulter- hole 
mutt be two inches and an half more on the right hand than 
the firft ; the third muft be as much more to the right of the 

fecond. 
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fecond, and the fourth the fame meafure to the right hand of 
the third : and this two inches and an half muft be carefully 
meafured from the center of one hole to the center of the 
other. Each of thefe holes is a mortaife of an inch and quar- 
ter wide, and is three inches and an half" long at the top, and 
three inches at the bottom. The two oppofite fides of this 
hole are parallel to the top and bottom, but the back is ob- 
lique, and determines the obliquity of the flanding of the coul- 
ter, which is wedged tight up to the poll. 
The coulter is two foot eight inches long, before it is worn ; 
the handle takes up fixteen inches of this length, and is allowed 
thus long, that the coulter may be driven down as the point 
wears away. Tull's Horfe-hoeing Hufbandry, p. 132, feq. 
See Coulter. 

Tre/ubing-pLOUGH. See the article Trenching. 

Plough-*^, in our old writers, a right of tenants to take wood 
to repair ploughs, carts, and narrows, and for making rakes, 
forks, &£. 

Plough-/j<W, a name given by the farmers to the foremofl 
half of the plough, or that part containing the two wheels and 
their fpindle, the box, the crow-ftaves, the pillow, the wilds, 
the tow-chain and bridle chain, and the flake: all which, 
fee under their feveral heads, and under the article Plough. 
Tull's Hufbandry. 

Plough-^// a name given by the farmers to that part of a 
plough which contains the beam, the coulter, or coulters, the 
fhare, the meat and under-fheet, the earth-board and handles, 
as atfo the drock, the ground-wrifls, and the retches : all 
which fee under their feveral heads, and under the article 
Plolch. Tull's Hufbandry. 

PLUKNETIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants de- 
fcribed by Plumier, and called by this name in honour of 
Pluknet, the great Englifh botanift. 

The characters are thefe : It produces male and female flowers 
on the fame plants. The male flowers have no cup, but are 
compofed of four expanded petals of an oval figure, and in the 
place of ftamina, there is placed in the center of the flower a 
fliort pyramidal hairy body. The female flowers have no cup, 
and the petals in thefe are difpofed as in the male. The ger- 
men of the pifHIlum is fquare. The ftyle is (lender, very 
long, and crooked. The fligma is peltated and divided into 
four parts. The fegments are obtufe and flat, and each has a 
remarkable fpot in the center. The fruit is a deprefled fquare 
capfule, hollowed at all the angles : it contains four bivalve 
cells : the feeds are fingle, roundifh, and comprefled, and 
bluntly pointed at one end. 

Linnaeus obferves, that this fructification is verv Angular, and 
is very defirous that fome perfon fhould examine carefully the 
growing plant, fince Plumier, who was not over curious 
about the nicer parts of the fructification of plants, may have 
in fome fort mifreprefented this. Plumier 1 3. Linncei Gen. 
PI. p. 5.7. 

PLUM-f/w, prunus, in botany. SeePRUNUs. 

All the fpecies of plums have within their fruit a hard {tone, 
within which there is contained a foft and tender kernel : this 
kernel contains the fcminal plant, from which would be pro- 
duced another tree of the fame kind, if it were fet in the 
ground ; and it is very natural to fuppofe, that the only ufe of 
the thick ftone or bulk of this, was only to preferve its tender 
fubftance from rotting too foon in the earth, and to give it a 
proper time for developing its parts, to preferve its natur. 1 
oilynefs during that time, and to furnifh from its own fub- 
fiance a proper nourifhment to the growing plant 5 for obfer- 
vation fhews, that it finally breaks into a very fine powder. 
There has not been found any fpecies of plum which had not 
its kernel contained in a ftony coat of this kind, from what- 
ever grafts they h ,ve been propagated; nor is there any art 
known by which the kernel of this fort of fruit can, while 
growing, be deprived of its coat. 

Mr. Marchand, however, in the year 1735, fhewed before the 
academy of feiences at Paris, cem'm plums, whofe kernels had 
no ftone or fheil round them ; and found that they grew upon 
a tree which never had produced any others, and which had 
been known to produce fuch for twenty years The kernel in 
thefe was covered with a reddifh (kin, which was rough to the 
touch; and within that, with another which was thinner and 
white The kernel had nothing particular in it, except that 
it carried on one fide of its outer furface, and that always in 
the fame place, a little flony prominence, more or lefs dented 
on its convex part : this is ufually a twelfth of an inch broa I 
and two thirds of an inch long, and has no other appearance 
but that of a diflempered part of the kernel, only that all the 
kernels have it. 

The thick wrinkled fkin which furrounds the kernel, feemsin 
this cafe to fupply the place of the flone or hard fhell ; and in 
this alio it refembles it, that the pulp of the fruit parts eafily 
and readily from it; and the hard oblong body, which is placed 
on one fide of the kernel, i, by no means proper for this pur- 
pofe. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1735. 

All the forts of plums are propagated by budding, or grafting 
them upon (locks of the mu(de-plum, the white pear-/>/zw;, 
the St. Julian, or the bonum magnum. See the article 
Inoculating. 
Budding is much properer than grafting for thefe trees, as they 



are apt to throw out a great deal of gum from the wound : 
and the trees fhould be no more than one year's growth from 
the bud, when they are tranfplanted ; for if they are more they 
feldom fucceed well, being very fubject to canker; and if 
they efcape that, they ufually produce only two or three luxu- 
riant branches. The whole management of planting and 
pruning them is the fame with that of peaches. See the ar- 
ticle Peach. 

If the walls againft which they are planted are low, they 
fhould be fet eighteen feet afunder; if they are higher, then 
fourteen or fixteen. 

Plums fhould have a middling foil, for they feldom fucceed 
well either in too moiit or two dry a one ; and when planted 
againft walls, fhould have an eafl or a fouth-eafl profpecr. If 
they have one at full fouth, they are apt to fhrivel up, and 
mealy. 

Plums in general fucceed very well with proper care on efpa- 
liers ; they will alfo bear very well as flandards, but the fruit 
will not be fo well tafted, Plums do not only produce their 
fruit on the lafl year's wood, but alfo on fpurs that come out 
of the woo^ of two or three years old. It is a common error 
to be too free with the knife in the winter-pruning, cutting off" 
the extremities of all the branches; the confequence of which 
is, that there are an over quantity of young fhoots produced, 
and the fruit is fmall and poor. Millers Gard. Diet. 

PLUMBAGO, leadwort, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : the flower confifis 
of one leaf, and is of a funnel-fhape, and divided into feg- 
ments at the edge. The cup is tubular, and from it arifes a 
piflil, which is fixed like a nail to the lower part of the flower, 
and afterwards ripens into an oblong pointed feed, which 
remains in the cup to ripen. 

The fpecies of plumbago, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. 'I he ordinary plumbago, called by fome lepidium 
and dentilkria. 2. The white flowered plumbago. 3. The 
American plwnbago, with a large beet-like leaf. 4. The 
prickly climbing American plumbago, with a fmaller beet-like 
leaf. Tourn. Infl. p. 140. 

Plumbago, in the hiftory of the gems, a word ufed by the Ro- 
man authors to exprefs a blemifh common to their worfe 
kinds, and greatly debafing their value. It was a fort of 
bluifh or blackifh deadnefs in the flone, which mixed itfelf 
with the other colour, be that what it would, and rendered it 
dull and dead. The emerald was of all the other gems the 
moft fubject to this fault ; and in this cafe, its fine green co- 
lour was always rendered cloudy and bluifh; and in fome 
lights the flone appeared of a dufky greyifh blue, with no 
green at all in it The Bactrian emeralds, which were in 
great efleem with the antients, were often fubject to this im- 
perfection ; and thofe of Cyprus, taken out of the copper- 
mines, tho' fubject to many other imperfections, were ufually 
quite free from this. 

Plumbago, in mineralogy, a name given by many authors to 
a fort of foflil, having very much the appearance of a lead-ore, 
bur not fuch in reality. 

It is called alfo galena, blende, and mock-lead. It is ufually of a 
plated texture, and dark blackifh blue colour, like the lead-ores ; 
but on trial yields no metal. See BtACK-lead. 

PLUMBATA, among the antients, a kind of fcourge, the 
thongs of which were armed with leads. Pit'ifc. in voc. 

Plumbat;e likewife fignified leaden balls, ufed by foldiers to 
annoy the enemy with ; whence the foldiers were called mar- 
tiobatbuli. Pit'ifc, in voc. 

PLUMBUM (CvJJ— Plumbum nativum, native had. It is 
pretended by fome, that the famous W-mineral, found near 
Freyung, in the Upper Palatinate, is native lead : but this is 
an error ; we have an account of it in the philofophical tranf- 
adtions, which does not give any ground for this thought. All 
that is there faid of it is, that it was at that time much efteem- 
ed among the aflayers of metals, as containing no mixture of 
any other metal with the lead: this might well recommend it 
to them, as faving much confufion, or much trouble in fepa- 
rating its heterogene contents ; but it is faid exprefly there, 
that it is an ore, not a native metal : there being two kinds 
of it, one a chryflaliine ftone, almofl all pure lead; the other 
not fo rich, but of a more rough and coarfe texture. Neither 
of thefe could be native lead; and it is remarkable, that they 
had lefs appearance of being fo than many of our common ores. 
Phil. Tranf N Q . 3. See ihe article Lead. 

Plumbum ujiam. See Lead, Cycl, and Suppl. 

PLUMERIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe : the flower confifls of one leaf, 
and is of the funnel-fhaped kind, and divided into feveral feg- 
ments at the edges. The piflil aaifes from the cup, and is 
fixed in the manner of a nail to the hinder part of the flower. 
This finally becomes a podded fruit, ufually double ; and when 
ripe, opening in the middle, and difcharging a number of ob- 
long foliated feeds, which were placed like fcales over one 
another in the feed-veflel, and affixed to a placenta. 
The fpecies of plumerie, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The plumeria with a rofe-coloured and very fweet 
flower. 2. The fnow- white-flowered plumeria, with long, 
narrow, and pointed leaves. 3. The plumeria with fnow-whitc 
flowers, and fhort obtufe leaves. Tourn. lnft p. 659. 

4 PLUM- 
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PLUMlVIER's Mtbiqps. This medicine is compofed of the ful- 
phur auratum antimonii and calomel, commonly in equal 
parhj but tli is may be varied occafionally, according to the 
phyfician's difcretion. Thefe two powders muft be well le- 
vigated together, by which the bright red colour of the ful- 
phur is changed into a dufky brown. We refer to the Me- 
dical Effaysof Edinburgh, for the dofe, regimen to be ob- 
fcrved, and effects of this medicine; as alfo for the manner 
of preparing the fulphur of antimony according to Angelus 
Sala, which is faid to be preferable to the common method. 
See Med. Eff. Edinb. abridg Vol. I. p. 205. and feq. 
This medicine has been found greatly beneficial in cutaneous 
eruptions, in venereal infections, and in gleets remaining af- 
ter the cure of a gonorrhoea. It operates by carrying oft" the 
excrements of diftempers by infcniible perfpiration or fweat 
It has aifo been found fuccefsful in obftinate glandular fwell- 
iri^s See Med. EfT. abrid. ibid, and alfo Vol. II. p. 433. 

PLUMMING, amongmincrs, a term ufed to exprefs the ufihg a 
mine dial, in order to know the exact place of the work 
where to fink down an air fhaft, or to bring an adit to the 
■work, or to know which way the load inclines when any 
flexure happens in it. 

It is performed in this manner: A fkilful perfon with an af- 
fiffant, and with pen, ink, and paper, and a long line and 
a fun dial, after his guefs of the place above ground defcends 
into the adit or work, and there fattens one end of the line 
to fome fixed thing in it, then the incited needle is let to reft, 
and the exacl: point where it rei'ls is marked with a pen : he 
then goes on farther in the line ftill fattened, and at the next 
flexure of the adit he makes a mark on the line by a knot or 
otherwife ; and then letting down the dial again, he there 
likewife notes down that point at which the needle ftands in 
this fecond pofition. In this manner he proceeds from turn- 
ing to turning, marking down the points, and marking the 
line till he comes to the intended place; this done, he afcends 
and begins to work on the furface of the earth, what he did 
in the adit, bringing the firft knot in the line to fuch a place 
where the mark (if the place of the needle will again aufwer 
its pointing, and continues this till he comes to the defired 
place above ground, which is certain to be perpendicularly 
over the part of the mine into which the air (haft is to be 
funk. 

PLUMOSE anienncz, in natural hilrory, a term ufed to exprefs 
the antenna, or horns of certain moths and butterflies, which 
are formed in the manner of feathers, being compofed of a 
item and fibres, ifluing on each fide from it : thefe are jointed 
and moveable any way, and even the fmall fibres, at their 
fides, are jointed at their bottom, and are moveable, but they 
move all together. Reaumur's Hift. of Infetts. See the ar- 
ticle Fep.lers. 

PLUNGE, in the manege. See the article Estrapade. 

PLUMES, a writ that i flues in the third place after two for- 
mer writs have been difobeyed ; for firft goes out the original 
writ or capias, which if it has not effecr, then iffucs the 
alias; and if that alfo fails, then the phtries. Old Nat. Br.33. 
It is ufed in proceedings to outlawry, and in great diverfity 
of cafes. Tabl, Reg. iVrits. Blount, Cowel. 

PLUVIALIS, in zoology, the name by which Latin authors 
call the plover, a bird of which there are two kinds, the green 
and the grey. 

The green plover is fome what larger than the lapwing, and is 
all over, on the upper parts, of a blackifh colour, variegated 
with very numerous fpots of a yellowiih green ; its breaft is 
of a mixed brownifh and yellowifh green, and, its belly is 
white : this is very much efteemed at table. 
The grey plover is of the fame fize with the green, and is, on 
the upper parts, of a black colour, variegated with a pale 
greyifti green; and its breaft, belly, and thighs, are white. 
This is very common in Italy, as well as in England, and is 
efteemed nearly equal to the green at table. Ray's Ornitho- 
logy, p. 229. 

Pluvialis major, in zoology, a name given by fome authors 
to the limofa, a bird in fome refpects refembling our redfbank, 
but larger and longer legg'd. Jldrovand. I. 20. c. 66. See 
the article Limosa. 
This bird is alfo called the glottis and totanas. 

Pluvialis levis, in zoology, a name given by many to the 
common green wod-pecker, the picus viridis of authors, called 
alfo in Englifli the rain-fowl, from an obfervation of its al- 
ways being moil clamorous when rain is coming on. Rays 
Ornithology, p. 93. 

PLYMOUTH marble, among our artificers, a term ufed for a 
fort of marble dug in great plenty about Plymouth, and in 
fome other p^rts of Devonshire, where it lies in very thick 
ftrata, and whence it is brought in large quantities to us ; and 
when wrought looks little Iefs beautiful than fome of the Ita- 
lian marbles. 

It is very hard and firm, and of a beautiful texture ; its ground 
is a bluifli white, and its variegations are principally a pale 
red, and in fmaller quantities brown and yellow: thefe lie 
in very orderly beds, and often there is a very agreeable glow 
of a faint red diH'ufed thro' the whole fubftance. It is re- 
markably even in its whole ftructure, and is therefore capable 
of A more than ordinarily elegant polilh, 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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PLYNTERIA, «■*,,«, i„ antiquity, a feftival in honour of 
Aglaurus, the daughter of kin,; Cecrops, or rather of Mi- 
nerva, who had irom that lady the name of Aglaurus For 
the ceremon ies obferved at this folemnitv, fee Potter Archsol 
Graec. I. 2. c . 20. T. I. p. 425. 

PNEUMATODES, a word ufed by Hippocrates to exprefs a 
perfon who fetches his breath fhort and quick; and fome 
times for one who has his belly or ilia much diftended 
by fltulencies. Pneimatias is alfo ufed in the fame double 
lenle. 

PNEUMATOMPHALOS, a word ufed by Hippocrates to ex- 
prefs a perfon who has a windy or flatulent rupture of the 
navel. 
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PNEUMONANTHE, in bota. , , 

tanical writers to a fpecies of 'gmtiana, railed afro" by'fome 
the camman violet. See the article Gentiana. 

PNEUMONICS, in medicine, a term ufed for fuch things as 
are good for the lungs. 

PNIGITIS terra, in the materia medica of the antients, a name 
given at different periods of time, to two different fpecies of 
earth; the terra tmigith of Diofcorides and Pliny, being a ?rev 
marie, and the pmgitis of Galen a black clay. 
The laft of thefe is a very valuable aftringent, and is found in 
many parts of this kingdom, particularly in the neighbourhood 
ot London, and well deferves to be introduced into the 
praaice ofphyfic. Hill's Hift. of Foff. p. 35. 

PNIGMOS, in medicine, any kind of fuffocation, from what- 
ever caufe; it is very often uf.d to exprefs that of hyfteric 
fits in women. 

PNIX, a word ufed by phyficians to exprefs the fuffocation from 
hyfteric fits, or any other caufe. 

POA, in the Linnaean fyftem of botany, the name of a dif 
tinfl genus of plants of the grafs kind, the chamBcrs of which 
are, That the calyx is a glume compofed of two valves con- 
taining feveral flowers difpofed in a two-rowed oval, br ob- 
long fpike; the valves oval and pointed, but without awns 
The flower is compofed of two oval and pointed valves ; thefe 
are hollowed, compreffed, a little longer than the va'lves of 
the cup, and without beards or awns; the ftamina are three 
capillary filaments ; the antherae are fplit at their ends - the 
germen of the piftillum is roundifli ; the ftyles are two' re- 
flex and hairy ; the fligmata are hairy alfo; the flower ad- 
heres clofely to the feed, and does not open to let it out ; the 
feed is fmgle, oblong, and pointed at both ends, and fome- 
what flatted. Linttai Genera Plant, p. 20. 

POAKE-root, in Virginia, is ufed to denote the folanum bac- 
ciferum. The Indians ufe it for a purge, tho' commonly 
deemed a poifon. Phil. Tranf. N" 454. Sect. I. 

POCHARD, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of wild duck 
called by fome the penelops and rethak, and by many in Ene- 
lifh the red-headed widgeon. 

It is larger than the common widgeon, and is ftiorter and 
thicker bodied. The back and wings are grey, and beauti- 
fully variegated with grey and black ftreaks. The lower 
part of the neck, as alfo the rump, are black, but the whole 
head, and a great part of the neck, are reddifh ; the throat 
is white, variegated with yellow ; and the bread and belly 
fomewhat brown : but the great diftinflion of this bird from 
all the other ducks is, that the wings are all of the fame co- 
lour without variegation. Ray's Ornithol. p. 2S8. 

POCKET (Cyel.)— Pocket, in the wool trade, a word 
ufed to exprefs a large fort of bag, in which wool is pack- 
ed up to be fent from one part of the kingdom to another. 
The pocht contains ufuaily twenty-five hundred weight of 
wool. ° 

Pocket infruments, in furgery, are fuch as a furgeon ou»hi 
always to have in readinefs, and may conveniently carry about 
him in a proper cafe : thefe are two' lancets of different fizes - 
the one proper to open abfeeffes, the other fmaller, for bleed- 
ing; a pair of ftrait fciffars, ufeful on many occafions ; a 
pair of crooked fciffars, proper to be ufed in dividing fiftula;, 
and in feveral other cafes ; a pair of forceps with teeth at one 
end, to remove dreffings, and upon occafion to extrad fplin- 
ters or thorns ; thefe are alfo ferviceable to the furgeon in his 
anatomical exercifes ; they are commonly made of ftcel, but 
thofe of filver are much neater; a razor; a ftrait incifion 
knife; a crooked incilion knife ; a ftrait double-edged incifion 
knife; a probe with one end broad and thin, proper for dip- 
covering a fiffure in the cranium, and of many other ufes • 
and the other end rounded, to examine the depth and fitua- 
tion of wounds and ulcers. The ncaleft probes are made of 
filver, tho' they are frequently made alfo of fteel, ivory or 
whalebone ; a grooved probe or director, to direct the ed»e 
of the knife or fciffars in opening finufes or fiftula: ; that by 
this means the fuhjacent veflels, nerves, and tendons, may 
remain unhurt. The upper end of this inftrument, fome- 
times, is ornamented, and ferves only for a handle ; fome- 
times it is made in form of a fpoon, to contain powder to 
fprinkle upon wounds or ulcers ; fometimes alfo this is made 
forked at the end, to divide the frasnum of the tonoue ; a 
fpatula to deprefs the tongue, in order to examine the ftate'of 
the tonfils, uvula, and fauces, when they are affeaed with 
any diforders ; it is alfo ufed to fufpend the tongue when the 
frsnum is to be divided ; for which purpofe it is to be made 
2 R r with 
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With a fiflurt at its extremity, and fhould therefore rather be 
made of filver than of any other metal. Befide thefe, there 
fhould be an ordinary fpatula for fpreading plaifters, oint- 
ments, and cataplafms ; and fometimes by means of their 
fulcated extremity they are of fervice in railing up fractured 
bones, of the cranium j feveral needles muftalfo be kept here, 
fome ftrait and others crooked, for the Pitching up of wounds, 
taking up of arteries, and many other ufes. Heijler's Surg. p. 1 2. 

Pocket medicines. See the article Medicine. 

POCO allegro, in the Italian mufic, is not fo fall as allegro. 

Poco largo, intimates to play or fing a little flow. See Largo. 

Poco-wwwfl allegro, is ufed to fignify that the part it is join- 
ed to fhould be placed or fung in a little lefs gay manner than 
allegro requires. 

Poco pre/fo, ferves to let us know that we ought to fing or play 
the part to which it is annexed, not quite lb quick as prejlo 
requires it fhould. 

POCUMMA, in botany, a name given by the people of Guinea, 
to a fpecies of plant which they ufe as an allringent. Their 
manner of taking it is very fingular ; for they put the leaves 
among their dough, and bake them into a mafs with the 
bread, and then eat the whole together in their food. Phil. 
Tranf. N° 232. 

POD, among botanifls, a fpecies of peritarpium, confuting of 
two valves which open from the bafe to the point, and are 
feparated by a membranaceous partition, from which the feeds 
hangbyakind of funiculus umbilicalis. SeePERicARPiuM. 

PODAGRA, a fpecies of the gout. See the article Gout. 

Podagra lint, in botany, a name given by fome of the 
later Greek writers to cufcttta, or dodder, when found grow- 
ing on the linum or flax. The Latins have called this epili- 
num, as they do the dodder growing on thyme epithymum ; 
the earlier Greeks called this linozoftes, Where this dodder 
takes root in a field of flax, it generally occupies many plants ; 
and where it twines round them it caufes protuberances and 
fwellings, and has therefore been refembled to the gout on 
that plant. 

PODAGRARIA, in botany, a name given by many authors 
to the lefTer wild angelica, called alfo herha Gerardis. Parkin. 
Theat. p. ^43. 

PODER1S, in antiquity, a robe hanging down to the feet ; but 
it is chiefly ufed to exprefs a linnen garment, a furplice, a 
■ fhirt. The Jewifh priefts were covered with this kind of 
long furphces, during the time of their attendance in the 
temple; and this was the proper habit of their order. Cal- 
met, Dift. Eibl. 

The word is Greek rnhfyw* from nwj, pes, and «fw, apto. 
Vid. hlederic. Lex. man. Gra?c. in voc. 

PODICEPS, in zoology, a name given by many to the feveral 
kinds of eolymbi, or divers, as they are alfo called in Englifh 
arfe foots ; from their legs being placed very backward on 
their bodies, by which means they have great advantages in 
fwimming and diving. Ray's Ornithol. p. 256. See the ar- 
ticle COLYMBUS. 

PODISMUS, Uoho-fto^ among the Greeks, a certain fpace, or 
number of feet laid out by furveyors ; it was the fame with 
what the Romans called pedatura. Pitifc, in voc. See the 
article Pedatura. 

PODIUM, in the theatre of the antients, the wall that fepa- 
rated the orchcflra from the fcene. Mem. de l'Acad. Vol. I. 
p. 190. See Orchestra and Scene, Cycl. 

POE A NOPSIA, n«aiw,J/i«, in antiquity, a name fometimes given 
to the fellival Pyanepfia. See Pyanepsia, Cycl. 

POENITENTES, in the church of Rome, a defignation given 
to heretics, who being admonished by the ecclefiaftical judge, 
have abjured their errors, and given fufficient fatisfaition to 
the bifhop or inquifition. Confiscation of goods is a punifh- 
ment common to all heretics ; but if they confefs and abjure 
of their own accord, without being formally profecuted, this 
part of their punifhment is ufually remitted. Hofm. Lex. 
Univ. in voc. See Inquisition, Cycl. 

POGGE, or Cataphractus, in zoology, the name of a 
fmall fea-fifh, caught in the Englifh and fome other feas. 
It feldom grows to more than five inches in length ; its head 
is of a triangular figure, and flatted, and is very broad, and 
is furrounded at the fides with a number of tubercles.; the 
forepart toward the mouth has a number of extremely fine 
hairs, and the hinder part armed with a number of prickles ; 
the points of which are directed backwards. Its fnout is 
fhort, and armed with four points ; the two anterior ones re- 
fembling a horned moon, and the others being prickles with 
their points turned backwards. The mouth is in the lower 
part of the head, and is of a femi-circular form, and has two 
beards at its angles, and a number of hairs under its chin. 
The body of this 'fifh, near its head, is flatted and of an oc- 
tangular form ; near the tail it is hexangular, and is of a 
brownifh colour variegated with black fpots. It is covered 
all over with bony fcales, in the middle of which there rifes 
a crooked tumor; which being continued thro' the whole 
number, makes the body of an angular form : toward th; 
tail it grows very flender. ft has two fins at the gills, twe 
more on the belly, and two on the back, all fpotted with 
black fpots ; and its tail ends in a fmall rounded fin. It ha^ 



no teeth, but very rough and rigid lips, and lives on flirimps 
and other fuch food. It is a very well tailed fifh. 
It is caught not unfrequently on the coafts of Yorklhire, and 
in great plenty in the mouth of the Elbe. IViLugbbfs Hilt. 
Pifc. p. 212. See Tab. of Fifh. N". 30. 
There is an American cataphraclus, much refembling this, but 
having three angles on the hinder part of its head, one on 
each fide, and the third in the middle; and its upper chap 
elliptic, and its mouth a little prominent Its head is cover- 
ed with a brown and bony helmet; and its back, fides, and 
tail, with fcales of the fame colour, engraven with fmall pa- 
rallel lines, and of a rhomboidal figure. Its bellv is covered 
with a thin limber fkin. Grew's MuTeumj Soc. Reg. p. 117. 

POGO, a name by which the inhabitants of the Philippine 
iflands call their quail : it is very like our common quail, but 
(mailer. 

POINCIANA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe : The flower is of the roface- 
ous kind, and is ufually compofed of five petals arranged in 
a circular form, and filled up in the middle with a larger num- 
ber of crooked flamina. The cup is divided into five leaves 
the lower of which is crooked and imbricated ■ from this arifes 
the piflil, which finally becomes a hard pod of a flatted fhape, 
which when ripe opens into two parts, and contains a num- 
ber of roundifh feeds divided from one another by a fort of 
membranaceous partitions. 

There is only one known fpecies of the poinciana, which is 
the plant called by many crijla pavonis, and purple- flowered 
acacia- Town. Infl. p. org. 

POINSON, in the manege, is a little point or piece of fharp- 
pointed iron, fixed in a wooden handle, which the cavalier 
holds in his right hand when he means to prick a leaping 
horfe in the croupe, or beyond the end of the faddle, in or- 
der to make him yerkout behind. 

POINT, (Cycl.) in geometry, is the termination of a line, and 
cannot be conceived to have parts. See Surface. 
Hobbes defines a point to be a body whofe magnitude is not 
confidered. But his falfe notions of a point, line, and fur- 
face, have led him into many errors. Monfieur de Crouzas 
alfo has fuppofed a line to be compofed of points, in his Geo- 
metry and comment on the analyfc des infiniment petits. This 
fuppofition only tends to confound learners. See Jo. Bernoulli 
Oper. Vol. IV. p. 161, feq. 

Conjugate Point, in geometry, is ufed for that point Into which 
the conjugate oval, belonging to fome kinds of curves, va- 
niflies. Mac Law, Algebr. p. 308. 

Point of contrary flexure. The points of contrary flexure and 
reflexion of curves, are ufually determined by fuppofing the 
fecond fluxion of the ordinate to be nothing or infinite, that 
is, >'— 0, oroo, or ddyz=o, or co . See VHopital Analyfe 
des Inf. petits. 

But this rule is liable to feveral exceptions, as is fhewn very 
fully and clearly by Mr. Mac Laurin in his Treatife of Fluxi- 
ons, B. i. ch. g. and B. ii. ch. 5. art. 866. 
The ordinate y panes thro' a point of contrary flexure, when, 
the curve being continued on both fides of the ordinate, y is 
a maximum, or minimum. But this does not always happen 
when >— 0, or co. Mr. Mac Laurin obferves, in general 
that if y, y, y, &c. vanifh, the number of thefe fluxions be- 
ing odd, and the fluxion of the next order to them havino- a 
real and finite value ; then y panes thro' a point of contrary 
flexure ; but if the number of thefe fluxions that vanifh be 
even, it cannot be faid to pais thro' fuch a point ; unlefs it 
mould be allowed that a double infinitely fmall flexure can be 
formed at one point. Lib. cit. art. 866. 

The curve being fuppofed to be continued from the ordinate 
y, on both fides, ifji be infinite, the extremity of the ordi- 
nate is not therefore always a print of contrary flexure, as y 
is not always, in this cafe, a maximum, or minimum; and 
the curve may have its concavity turned the fame way on 
both fides of the ordinate. But thefe cafes may be diftin- 
guilhed by comparing the figns of y on the different fides of 
the ordinate; for when thefe figns aredifferent, the extremity 
of y meeting the curve is a point of contrary flexure. 
Thefuppofitions .)'— 0, orco ,andofy:=o, or cc, ferve to direct us 
where we are to fearch for the maxima and minima, and for points 
of contrary flexure ; but we are not always fure of finding them. 
For tho* an ordinate or fluxion that is pofitive, never becomes 
negative at once, but by increafing or decreafing gradually, 
yet after it has decreafed till it vanifh, it may thereafter ra~ 
creafe, continuing flill pofitive; or after increafing till it be- 
comes infinite, it may thereafter decreafe without changing 
its fign. See Mac Laurin, art. 262, 867. 

Point of reflexion^ in geometry, is commonly ufed inflead of 
point of retragradataon, or retrogrefiion. See the article Re- 

TROGRADAi'ION, Cycl. 

The general rule given by the .Marquis de L'Hopital, for find- 
ing the point of reflexion in curves whofe ordinates are pa- 
rallel, is the fame as that for finding the point of contrary 
flexure, and confifts in taking the fecond fluxion of the or- 
dinate of ti e curve, and fuppofing it nothing or infinite : but 
this rule admits of many exceptions. See Mac Laurin's 
Fluxions, B. i. ch. 9. and B. ii. ch. 5. 

Point 
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PoinT, in the manege. A horfe is faid to mzke z psint, when ii 
working upon volts, he does not ohferve the round regularly 
but pulling a little out of his ordinary ground, makes a fori 
of angle or point by his circular tread This fault is prevent- 
ed by haftening the hand. See Hasten. 

Poivt is alfo ufed to denote the toes of a bow of af-iddie. See 
the article Bow. 

POISON (Cyd)-We are apt to extend the fignification of 
this word very far, our common acceptation of it taking in 
every tiling which, taken into the body, is capable of deftroy- 
ing or highly injuring it. Hence the number of poifns is 
ereatlv increafed upon the world, and the ahufe of many things, 
naturally wholefome or ufeful in food or phyfic, brings them 
into the clafs of hurtful things. This, however, brings great 
confufion into the writings or difcourfe of fuch who ufe it; 
and the fenfe of the word poifon becomes very vi:gue and un- 
certain from it. A draught of cold water drank by a perfon 
■while very hot, has been known to caufe inftant death; and 
according to this rule, cold water fhould therefore be a 
foifon. 

Poifons are diftinguifhed by fome authors by feveral names, 
according to the different time and manner of their taking 
effect. 

Some are called ve.nena terminate. Thefe are fuch poifns as 
perform their fatal office, according to the opinion of the 
world, at certain ftated or determinate periods of time: thus, 
according to the quantity given, or the nature of the fpecies 
of pnfon, a : man muft be killed by it at the pleafure of the 
giver, either in an hour, a day, a week, a month, many 
months, or years; the poifon in this laft cafe operating like a 
chronical difeafe, and carrying off the patient by a very tedious 
train of fymptoms. 

Others are called venena temporanea, temporary poifons. Thefe 
will kill a man by degrees, every minute of his life growing 
worfe and worfe, from the time of taking them to the final 
period ; but this is not at any fluted or certain time. 
Others are called ddibntoria venena. Thefe are fuch as kill 
without being taken internally, and are furely fatal if rubbed 
upon the fkin, put into gloves, or the like. 
As to the firft of thefe kinds, it is very much to be doubted 
whether there be in nature any fuch thing as a venenum termi- 
natum, or a poifon which {hall kill at the fixed time at which 
the giver pleafes ; fmce all the known pcifrns are only relative- 
ly fuch, and depend for their effect on the peculiar ftate of the 
body : the different conftitutions of men muft therefore vary 
the period of time at which death muft happen from the tak- 
ing the fame dofe. At leaft, if it be poffible to contrive a 
terminatory poifon, it muft require the fkill of the ableft phy- 
fician to prepare it, fmce he muft at once know the true ftate 
of the perfon's body who is to take it, and the exact power of 
the poifon, in its feveral dofes, on other bodies. 
Much, therefore, is required in the pbyfician who is to cure 
a perfon who has fwallowed pofon; mice the nature of the 
medicine, and the true knowledge of the ftate of the patient's 
body, are both neceffary in order to know what fymptoms to 
expe.ll and guard againft. 

Of the number of thofe poifons which take a long time to kill, 
and that different, according to their dofe and the habit of 
the perfon, are the venom of the toad and of the mad dog, 
whether the faliva be communicated immediately to the blood 
by a wound, or fwallowed with food or with the fpittle. The 
poifn of the tarantula is alfo of this number ; and to thefe 
may be added, that of the fmall pox, meafles, and other dif- 
eafes of that kind, which is evidently long dormant in the 
body, till certain peculiar occafions and accidents call it forth 
to appear in its proper form. The pnfon of the hectic fever Is 
alfo by fome referred to this, it being accounted an alkaline 

' virus, mixed with a vifcid matter. The poifon of the French 
pox, lues venerea, is alfo of this kind, and is efteemed highly 
acrid and alkaline. The poifon of cantharides, the acid ones of 
nitre, fait, vitriol, fulphur; the folutions or cryftals of gold, 
lilver, and the other metals ; and the precipitates of mercury, 
and the very fatal common arfenic. To thefe are added many 
others, and among them fome which act merely mechanically, 
by their numerous fliarp points andedg:s; fuch as the powder 
of diamonds, glafs, and the like: and to this clafs belong 
many of the <\z\'\bulory pcifons. Stentzel Toxicolog. 
Of the temporaneous poijous many are taken under the com 
mon denominations of food and drink, and feem at firft to be 
of no injury; but by degrees they impair the constitution, and 
bring on difcafes and death. Coffee, Tea, and all the fpintu- 
ous liquors are accounted of this kind. 

y t e'may perhaps afcribe the prodigious multiplicity of pofons, 
and that equallj numerous tribe of antidotes treated of by the 
amients, to the love of the marvellous: however, it cannot 
be denied', that fome things are very fuddenly and ftrangely 
deftructive to animal life, and that in very fmall quantities 
Among the reft, there is a poifon made ufe of by the Indians, 
fome of which was fent over to the royal fociety by Mr. de la 
Condamine: Di Brocklcfby has given us fome accounts of 
its effects on cats, dogs, and bird.-, who were foon killed by 
it, only by fprinkling a few drops of the folution of this p J fo?; 
on wounds made by a lancet. The doctor gave alfo two 
drachms of fugar to a bird, and fhortly afterwards poured a 



little of the folution into its mouth ; but two drops had fcarce 
touched its tongue, before the cre.iture was convuifed, and 
could with difficulty be laid down before all motion was taken 
away. 

Hence it appears, that fugar is no fpecific againft this poifon, 
even when only taken at the mouth. Phil. Tranf. N'-'! 4.821 
Sea. 12. h 

The negroes ufe a poifn of an extraordinary nature. The 
dofe is very fmall, and it hath no ill tafte ; fo that, mixed 
with meat or drink, it is not perceivable. It caufes divers 
fymptoms, and the effects are various, according as the dofe 
is large or fmall. It kills fometimes in very few hours, fome- 
times, it is faid, in fome months, and at others in fome years. 
1 he fymptoms are according to the quantity given ; if great, 
it caufes evacuations upwards and downwards ; of excrements 
firft, then of humours, and laftly of blood with fainting fits 
and fweatings. Death follows in fix or feven hours. The 
negroes turn white. Phil. Tranf. N°. 462. p 3. 
The antidote to this poifn is the root of the fenfible weed, as 
it is commonly called, or hefba fenfitiva, in decoction. Id. 
ibid, p 4. 
Vegetable Poisons. It has been a general complaint, and indeed 
too juft a one, that the qualities of plants are much lefs ftudied 
than their external appearances ; and the beft modern authors 
have contented themfelves with nicely cha raft eri fin g plants ac- 
cording to their flowers and feeds, and afcertaining the proper 
names to each, without at all enquiring how they might be 
beneficial or hurtful to mankind, or dlftinguiihing whether 
they were fafe medicines or deftructive poifns. Nor, indeed, 
is the inveftigating the virtues of plants, yet untried as medi- 
cines, anyeafytafk; fince neither chemical analyfes, nor ex- 
periments on brutes, nor even the tafte and fmell, and other 
fenfible qualities of plant?, can ever certainly affure us what 
effects they will have on the human body. 
Chemical analyfes alter the fubftance too much to give any 
certain knowledge; and the effects things have on one animal 
are no affurance of what they will do to another, as is familiar 
to us in a thousand inftances. Bitter almonds, and many 
other things, wholly harmlefs to us, kill birds ; and goats will 
eat the tithymals, to give them an appetite when they want 
it, while thofe very plants are fatal to fifties, and very danger- 
ous to man. The fenfible qualities as often deceive us, of 
which we fhall give many inftances ; and what fome have ob- 
ferved of the botanical characters of plants, telling us their 
virtues, or that all of the fame clafs poffefs the fame qualities, 
is the moft erroneous, and, if trufted to, might prove the moffc 
fatal of all opinions; fmce the known poifons, hemlock, phel- 
landrium, and water-drop wort, with the poijlmus juice, are all 
umbelliferous plants, and confequently of the fame family 
with fennel and angelica. 

Nothing can, indeed, allure us with any degree of certainty 
of the virtues of plants, but experiments made on ourfelves ; 
but few are to be found who wifti fo well to the public, as to 
venture their own lives for its fervice : and perhaps the honeft 
Gefner is the only man who ever carried thefe attempts to any 
degree, and he unhappily died a martyr to them, perifbintf by 
the dofe he took of the fcorpion-rooted doronicum ; the very 
root which has of late with us been fo fatal, by being acci- 
dentally mixed with our gentian. 

What we learn of the vegetable/w/o.-?j muft therefore be either 
by the confequences of the rath prefcriptions or miftakes of 
the ignorant pretenders to medicine, or by the misfortune of 
thofe who have unwarily eaten them. 

We have accounts in the memoirs of the academy of fciences 
of Paris, of many things of this kind. An apothecary, a very 
honeft man, but of no knowledge in botany, had made his 
extract of black hellebore from the roots of the chriftophoriana, 
or bane-berries, a plant always accounted a poifon, and a 
fmgle berry of which is capable of killing feveral animals ; yet 
fo far had the fire diverted the roots of their pcifonous qualities, 
that twelve grains of this given as extract of hellebore, proved 
of no ill effect. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1739. 
Another apothecary having learned, that hermodactyls were 
the roots of a fpecies of colchicum, dried the roots of the com- 
mon colchicum, and fold them in its place; yet there is no 
knowledge of any ill effects from them. 

The enquiiy into things of this kind has its ufe, and tiut no 
fmall one; fince poifons often differ only in dofe from medi- 
cines, and many of the vegetables effeemed poifonous, may 
perhaps be found ufeful remedies, with proper management 
and in proper quantities. 

The lauR-1-leaves are well known to afford ?>. poifonous water in 
diftillation, yet it is as well known that they have been long 
ufed in cookery, to give a tafte like that of bitter almonds to 
creams &e. and that without any ill effect. The rofe-bay, 
or oleander, is well known to be a pdjen to goats, yet i' taken 
by the country-men of ffrongand robuft habits as a purge, and 
that with very good fijecefs. Nay, opium, one of the greateft 
of all medicines, if it had firft been difcovercd by perfons 
taking over-dofes of it, and dying by it, as they naturally 
muft have done, might very naturally have been recorded to 
us as a very fatal p-ifm. 

The plumbago, or dcntillaria of Rondeletius, is fo violent a 

cauftie, that a poor girl who once anointed herfelf with it, to 
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'Cure her of the itch, was flead alive by it; yet this properly 
managed, and infufed in oils, has proved one of the grcateft of 
all remedie, for cancers. 

The fhrub ufed in dying, and called by the French redo- 1, 
by fome authors coriarin. and by others the myrt!e-leaved rhus-, 

. is generally known to to the world only as a drug ufeful in 
the dreffing of leather ; but Pliny, and fome other old writers, 
have given it the character of an ufeful external medicine, and 
a remedy againft poifons ; yet with all this inattention of the 
moderns, and all the praifes of the antients, this plant is truly 
a very terrible poifm. The grown cattle refufe to feed upon 
it, but the young lambs and kids often eat of it in thofe parts 
of Europe where it is common ; and if they eat the full- 
grown leaves, they are killed by it ; if the young moots only, 
which is more ufually the .cafe, they are then only affected 
with fpafms and a fort of drunkennefs, of which, after a few 
hours, they recover. Nor is this fingular to this poifonom 
plant, fince it is well known, that many plants, of very im- 
proper kinds for food, are yet eaten in their young fhoots : 
and Linnreus has recorded it of the Laplanders, that they even 
eat the young moots of the poifonom blue aconite, or wolf's 
bane ; and even in France they eat the firft fhoots of the cle- 
matitis, or flammula repens, the full-grown leaves of which 
are of fo acrid a nature, that they ferve the beggars to eat ul- 
cers in their arms and legs, to give them a pretended title to 
charity. 

The redout is not only a potfen to animals, but its fatal effects 
have been feen on the human fpecies. A girl in France, 
whjere it is very common, gathering its fruit among black- 
berries, eat of them, and died epileptic, in fpitc of all the 
affiftance that could be given her : and another inflance is 
given from the Hotel Dieu at Paris, where an unhappy travel- 
ler, a robuft man, was brought in epileptic, and died fo ; tho' 
the caufe was not known, except by a vomit which was given 
him bringing up fome of the berries of this pernicious plant, 
and fome more of them having been found inhisitomach 
when diffecled. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1739. 

Poison-u/W, in botany. See Toxicodendron. 

POLA, in zoology, the name of a flat fifli, fomething refembling 
the foal; but morter and fmaller, commonly called cynoglojfus 
and Unguatu'a. See Cynoglossus. 

It is caught in the Mediterranean, and fold in Rome and Ve- 
nice for the table. Bellon. de Acjuat. Vol. I. p. 37. 

POLAEDRASTYLA, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus 
of cryftals. The- word is derived from the Greek m>t>t, many, 
sfyu, fides, the privative particle a., not, and r&ws» a column ; 
and expreiTes a cryftal compofed of many planes and having no 
column. 

The bodies of this genus are cryftals compofed of two octangu- 
lar pyramids, joined bafe to bafe, and confequently the whole 
body confuting of fixteen planes. Of this genus there are 
only two known fpecies : 1. A brown kind with fhort pyra- 
mids, found in confiderahle plenty in Virginia on the Tides of 
hills; and, 2. a colourlefs one, with longer pyramids. This 
has yet been found omy in one place, which is the great mine 
at Goffelaer, in Saxony, and there ufually lies at great depths. 
Hill's Hift. of Foil: p. 171. 

POLE (Cyd.)~ Hop-VoLF.Sy the upright pieces of wood that 
ferve for the hops to twift round and grow upon. 
The number, length, and bignefs of the poles are to be 
regulated according to the bignefs of the hills, and their! 
diirance, and the nature of the ground, and ftrength of the 
plants. 

If the hills are wide, there mull be the more poles, fome- 
times four or five to a hill, or more than that; but if 
they ftand near, two may ferve for every hill. In hot, 
dry, and hungry ground, the poles fhould ftand nearer than 
in rich mellow land, where they are more fubject to grow 
grofs and heavy. 

If the plants are ftrong, and the ground rich, the poles muff. 
be both large and long, or elfe the crop will fuffer greatly : if 
the crop be poor, it is bell to have but few, and thofe fmall 
and fhort poles, otherwife the hop will eafily run itfelf out of 
heart, and the root will be impoverifhed. 
The poles mould never be made over long the firft year. The 
properefb wood for hop-poles is the am or the alder, and if they 
have a fort of fork at the top, they will keep up the hop the 
better. The poles are to be difperfed between the hills, to be' 
in reauinefs; but they mull not be fet up till the plants begin 
to appear, that it may be known where they ought to be placed. 
This may be continued till the plants are a yard high, but it 
ought to be Sniffled by that time, becaufe the plants will be 
Hunted or injured in their growth, if they have not fomething 
to fupport them when arrived at that heighth. 
The poles mull: be placed not in the hill, but near that part of 
it out of which each plant to be fupported grows. They 
muft be driven far enough into the ground, fo that they may 
rather break than be torn up. Their depth is to be judged by 
the nature of the ground, their own height, and their expofure 
to the wind. Let all the poles lean outward one from another, 
that they may feem to ftand at an equal diftance at the top, to 
prevent the choaking up the plants below ; and they fhould 
9lways lean towards the fouthj that the fun may tlje better 
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fhinc in among them. A Hoping pole is always more ready 
to bear a quantity of bops than an upright one, and the fun 
fhines on more of the plants at once by means of it. It is 
always neceffary to keep fome fpare poles, by way of refcrve, 
to be ready in cafe of the others breaking ; for in this cafe, 
the bops are foon fpoiled with lying on the ground. If 
a.pole be over-burthened with bops, they may be unwound, 
and wrapped round a ftronger pole put in the place of the 
other. 

The largefr. fort of bop-poles fhould be twenty foot long, and 
nine inches in circumference, for hops at fuil growth ; and 
they fhould be polled about fourteen days after the dreffing in 
of rich land. An acre of bop ground generally requires about 
three thoufand }oles. 

When the hops are grown to three foot high, they are to be 
conducted to fuch of the poles as are neareft, or have feweffc 
hops on them ; and they are to be wound about thefe poles ac- 
cording to the ccurfe of the fun, and tied to them loofely with 
fomerufhes, or with foft yarn : two or three Airings are fufK- 
cient to each pole, and great care is to be taken that the young 
fhoots are not broken in the doing this; they are much more 
brittle in the morning than the heat of the day. During the 
months of April and May the plants are to be carefully at- 
tended, and kept turned round the poles ^ and when out 
of" reach, a fork, ftick, or ladder are to be ufed to this 
purpofe. 

About Midfummer they ufually leave running at length, and 
begin to branch; fuch as do not, mould have the end broke 
off, to incline them to it, it being much to the advantage of 
the owner that they fhould branch out. From the middfe of 
May to the end of fummer, the ground between the poles 
fhould be dug or turned up with a plough, to kill the weeds ; 
and the earth about tfej hills raifed higher, to keep them moift. 
MortimerS Hufb, p. 177. See Hop. 

POLLMARCHUS, HoAqaa^jos, among the Athenians, a magi- 
ftrate who had all theftrangers and fojourncrs in Athens under 
his care, over whom he had the fame authority that the archon 
had over the citizens. 

Jt was the duty of the polemarchus to offer a folemn facrifica 
to Enyalus, (aid by fome to be the fame with Mars, but by 
others to have been only one of his attendants ; and another to- 
Diana, furnamed Ay^a, in honour of the famous patriot 
Harmodius. It was alfo the bufinefs of the polemarchus to take 
care that the children of thofe who had loft their lives in 
their country's fervice, mould have a competent maintenance 
out of the public treafury. Potter, Archsol. Grsc. 1. 1. c. 12. 
T. r. p. 77. 

POLEMONlUM, polemony, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe : the flower con- 
fifts of a fingle leaf, and is of a rotated form, and divided into 
fegments at the edge. From the cup there arifes a phtil, 
which is fixed in the manner of a nail to the middle part*of 
the flower, and finally becomes a roundifh fruit, or cafe, di- 
vided into three cells," which are full of oblong feeds. 
The fpecies of polemonium, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe: I. The common blue flowered pokmemum, called 
by fome Greek-valerian, with blue flowers. 2. The common 
white-flowered polemomum, or Greek-valerian, with white 
flowers. 3. 1 he polemoiiium with variegated flowers, or Greek- 
valerian, with flowers ftriped with blue and white. Town, 
Init. Bot. p. 146 

POLE VIE, rio^a.. among the Athenians, ten magistrates, who 
together with three that had the care of the money allowed for 
fbews, had the power of letting out the tribute money, and 
other public revenues, and felling confifcated eftates ; all which 
bargains were ratified in the name of their prefident. Beiidcs 
this, it was their office to convict fuch as had not paid the 
tribute called M*W«, and fell them by auction. Pater, Arch. 
Gra?c. 1. 1. c. 14. T. 1. p. 80. 

POLGAHA, in botany, a name by which fome authors have 
called the cocoa-nut tree, or palma Inclka nucifora of other 
writers. Herm. Muf. Zeyl. p. 50. 

POLIA lithargyrus, a term ufed by Diofcorides to exprefs the 
white litharge, which we call litharge of filver. 
T he proper fenfe of the word polia, is hoary, or grey, and it 
very well exprefies the colour of this fubftance ; but the com- 
mentators have not been fatisfied with this obvious meaning, 
but have made it pelia, and fome of them ficelia. See the 
article Litharge. 

POLIEIA, n Mi. a , in antiquity, a folemnity of Thebes in 
honour of Apollo, furnamed w^io;, i. e. grey, becaufe he 
was reprefented in this city (contrary to the practice of 
all other places) with grey hairs. Potter^ Archseol. T. 1. 
p. 426. 

POLIIFOLIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants de- 
fcribed by Buxbaum, the characters of which are thefe : the 
flowers are monopetalous, of the bell-fafliioned globofc kind ; 
the feed-veffel is' divided into five parts, and contains a 
number of roundifh feeds; the leaves are like thofe of the 
poly-mountain, whence the name; the flowers refemble 
thofe of the arbutus, or ftrawberrytree ; and the fruit that 
of the ciftus. 

The plant has been known among authors before, tho' ill- 
3 fpecies, 
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named and confounded with other genera ; Ray has called it 
fedum a .but: Jiore. It properly belongs to the plants of the 
{hrub-kjnd, with dry fruits, and ought to be placed after the 
chamaerhododendros, in the regular arrangements of plants. 
Befide the common kind of this there is an African one, 
the leaves of which are fhorter and rounder than thofe of this 
fpecies, and which may be called the fhon-leaved African 

POLiOPUS, in zoology, a name given by Aldrovand, and 
forne other authors, to the grmeita ; a fmall bird of the moor- 
hen kind. See Giunetta. 

POLISHING (Cycl.)— Polishing of JheUs. This is an art of 
no long {landing in the world, in its prefent perfection ; and 
as the love of fea-fhells is become fo common among us, 
it may not be difagreeable to the reader to find Come inftruc- 
tions in executing fo pleafing a method of adding to their 
naiura! beauty, and the rules for which are at prefent fo 
little known, tho' the effect, of them be fo much efteemed. 
Among the immenfe variety of (hells, which we are acquaint- 
ed with, fome are taken up out of the fea, or found on its 
{bores in all their perfection and beauty ; their colours being 
all fpread by nature upon the furface, and their natural f-olijh 
fiiperior to any thing tlsat art could give. Where nature is 
jn herfelf thus perfc£t, it were madnefs to attempt to add any 
thing to her charms ; but in others, where the beauties are 
latent, and covered with a coarfer outer fkin, art is to be call- 
ed in, and the outer veil being taken off, all the internal 
beauties appear. 

Among the {hells which are found naturally pdijhcd, are the 
porcelanes, the cafi'anders, thedolia, or concha: globofa?, the 
buccinums, the cornets, and the cylinders, or as they are 
generally, tho' improperly called, the rhombi ; excepting only- 
two or three, as the tiara, the plume, and thebuttertub-rbom- 
bus ; where there is an unpromifmg film on the furface, 
hiding a very great fhare of beauty within. 
Tho' the generality of the (hells of thefe genera are taken 
out of the fea in all their beauty, and in their utmoft natural 
po!iJ)j, there are feveral other genera in which all, or mod of 
the fpecies are tak"n up naturally rough and foul, and co- 
vered with an epidermis, or coarfe outer fkin, which is in 
many rough and downy, or hairy. 7'hetellinae, the mufcles, 
the cochlea?, and many others are of this kind. The more 
nice collectors, as naturalifls, infift upon having all their 
ihells in their native and genuine appearance, as they are 
found when living at fea ; but the ladies who make collections, 
hate the difagreeable outfuies, and will have all fuch polijhed : 
it wduld be very advifeable, however, for both kinds of col- 
lectors to have the fame {hells in different fpecimens, both 
rough and polijhed j the naturalift would by this means, be- 
iide knowing the outfide of the {hell, be better acquainted 
with its internal characters than he otherwife could be, and 
the lady would have a pleafure in comparing the beauties of 
the fhell in its wrought flate, to its coarfe appearance as na- 
ture gives it. How many elegancies in this part of the crea- 
tion muft be wholly loft to us, if it were not for the affift- 
ance of an art of this kind ! many {hells in their native ftate 
are like rough diamonds, and we can form no jufr. idea of 
their beauties till they have been poUfoed and wrought into 
form. 

Tho' the art of polijlnng {hel!s is a very valuable one, 
yet it is very dangerous to the {hells ; for without the ut- 
moft care the means ufed to polijh and beautify a fhell will 
often wholly deftroy it. When a fhell is to be polijhed., the 
firft thing to be examined is, whether it have naturally a 
fmooth furface, or be covered with tubercles or promi- 
nences. 

A fhell which has a fmooth furface and a natural dull piUJh, 
need only be rubbed with the hand, or with a piece of cha- 
moy leather, with fome tripoli or fine rottenftone v and it will be- 
come of a perfectly bright and fine pslijh. Emery is not to 
be ufed on this occafion, becaufe it wears away too much of 
the ftiell. This operation requires the hand of an experienced 
perfon, that knows how fuperficial the work muft be, and 
where he is to flop ; for in many of thefe {hells the lines are 
only on the furface, and the wearing away ever fo little of 
the fhell defaces them. A fhell that is rough, foul, and cruf- 
ty, or covered with a tartarous coat, muft be left a whole 
day fteeping in hot water : when it has imbibed a large quan- 
tity of this, it is to be rubbed with rough emery on a flick, 
or with the blade of a knife, in order to get oft" the coat. 
After this, it may be dipped in diluted aqua fortis, fpirit of 
fait, or any other acid ; and after remaining a few,momcnts 
in it, be again plunged into comm. n water. ■ This will great- 
ly add to the fpecd of the work. After this it is to be well 
rubbed with linnen cloths, impregnated with common foap ; 
and when by thefe feveral means it is made perfectly clean, 
the polijlnng is to be finiflicd with fine emery and a hair brufh. 
If after this the fhell when dry appears not to have fo <*ood 
upol'jl) as was defired, it muft be rubbed over with a folution 
of gum arabic; and this will add greatly to its dofo, without 
doing it any .fort of injury. The gum-water muft not be too 
thick, and then it gives no ftnfible coat, only heightening 
the colours. The white of an egg anfwers this purpofe al- 
fo very well ; but it is fubjedt to turn yellow. If the {hell 
Suppi. Vol. II. 
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has an epidermis, which will by no means admit tht-0M><§ 
of it, .tis to be dipped feveral times in diluted aqua fortis", 
that this may be eaten off; and then the fhell is to be fclijbed 
in the ufual way with putty, fine emery, or tripoli, on the 
hair of a fine brufh. When it is only a pellicle that hides 
the colours, the fhells muft be fteeped in hot water, and after 
that the fkin worked off by degrees with an old file. This is 
the cafe with feveral of the cylinders, which have not the 
natural 'polijh of the reft. 

When a fhell is covered with a thick and fatty epidermis, as 
is the cafe with feveral of the mufcles and tellinse : in this cafe 
aqua fortis will do no fervice, as it will not touch the fkin i 
then a rough brufh and coarfe emery are to be ufed ; and if 
this does not fucceed, feal-fkin, or as the workmen call it 
fijh shn and pummkc-Jlone, are to be taken in to aflift. 
When a fhell has a thick cruft, which will not give way to 
any of thefe means, the only way left is to plunge it feveral 
times into ftrong aqua fortis, till the ftubborn cruft is wholly 
eroded. The limpets, auris marina, the helmet-fhells, and 
feveral other fpecies are of this kind, and muft have this fort 
of management ; but as the defign is to ftiew the hidden beau- 
ties under the cruft, and not to deftroy the natutal beautv 
and polijh of the infide of the fhell- the method of ufini 
the aqua fortis muft be this : A long piece of wax muft b% 
provided, and one end of it made perfectly to cover the 
whole mouth of the fhell; the other end will then ferve as 
a handle, and the mouth being flopped by the wax, the li- 
quor cannot get m to the infide to fpoil it; then there muft 
be placed on a table, a vefTcl full of aqua fortis, and another 
full of common water. 

The fhell is to be plunged into the aqua fortis; and after re- 
maining a few minutes in it, is to be taken out and plunged 
into the common water. The progrefs the aqua fortis makes 
in eroding the furface is thus to be carefully obferved every 
time it is taken out: the point of the fhell, and any other 
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fortis from eating them away ; and if there be any worm- 
holes, they alfo muft be flopped up with wax, otherwife the 
aqua fortis would foon eat thro' in thofe places. When the 
repeated dippings into the aqua fortis fliew that the coat is 
fufficiently eaten away, then the fhell is to be wrought care- 
fully with fine emery and a brum ; and when it is polijhed as 
high as can be by this means, it muft be wiped clean and 
rubbed over with gum-water, or the white of an egg. In 
this fort of work the operator muft always have the "caution 
to wear gloves, otherwife the Ieaft touch of the aquafortis 
will burn the fingers, and turn them yellow ; and often if it 
be not regarded, will eat off the fkin and the nails. 
Thefe are the methods to be ufed with fhells, which require 
but a moderate quantity of the furface to be taken off; but 
there are others which require to have a larger quantity taken 
oft, and to be uncovered deeper ; this is called entirely foil- 
ing a fheil. This is done by means of an horizontal wheel 
of lead or tin, impregnated with rough emery; and the ftiell 
is wrought down in the fame manner in which rtones are 
wrought by the lapidary. Nothing is more difficult, how- 
ever, than the performing this work with nicety : very often 
fhells are cut down too far by it, and wholly fpoile : ; and to 
avoid this, a courfe vein muft be often left (landing in fome 
place, and taken down afterwards with the file, when the cut- 
ing it down at the wheel would have fpoiled the adjacent 
parts. 

After the (hell is thus cut down to a proper degree, it is to be 
polijhed with fine emery, tripoli, or rotten ftone, with a 
wooden wheel turned by the fame machine as the leaden one, 
or by the common method of working with the hand with 
the fame ingredients, when a fhell is full of tubercles, or 
protuberances, which muft be preferved. It is then impof- 
fible to ufe the wheel ; and if the common way of dipping 
into aqua fortis be attempted, the tubercles being harder than 
the reft of the ftiell, will be eat thro' before the reft is fuf- 
ficiently fcaled, and the fhell will be fpoiled : in this cafe in- 
duflry and patience are the only means of effecting a ps.'ijb. 
A camel's hair pencil muft be dipped in aqua fortis, and with 
this the intermediate parts of the fhell muft be wetted, leav- 
ing the protuberances dry : this is to be often repeated, and 
after a few moments the fhell is always to be plunged into 
water to ftop the erolion of the acid, which would other- 
wife eat too deep, and deftroy the beauty of the fhell. When 
this has fufficiently taken off the foulnefs of the fhell, it is 
to be poiijlicd with emery of the fineft kind, or with tripoli ; 
by means of a ImalJ ftick, or the common polijhing ftone ufed 
by the goldfmiths maybe ufed. 

1 his is a very tedious and troublefome thing, efpecially when 
the echinated oyfiers and murexes, and fonie other fuch fhells 
are to be wrought ; and what is worft of all is, that when all 
this pains has been taken, the bufinefs is not well done; for 
there ftill remain feveral places which could not be reached 
by any inftrument ; fo that the fhell muft necefl'arily be rubbed 
over with gum-water, or the white of an egg afterwards, in 
order to bring out the colours and give a glofs ; in fome cafes 
it is even neceffary to give a coat of varnifh. 
Thefe are the means ufed by zitifts to brighten the colours, 
and add to the beautv of ihells ; and the"cbaneeb produced 
2 S f bv 
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by polijhhig in tins manner are To great, that the fiiell is often 
not to be known afterwards for the fame it was ; and hence 
we hear of new fliells in the cabinets of collectors, which 
have no real exiftcnce as fcparate fpecies, but are the policed 
appearance of others well known. To caution the reader 
againft errors of this kind, it may be proper to add the 
moft remarkable fpecies thus ufually altered. 
The onyx-fhell, which in its natural flare is of a fimple pale 
brown, when it is wrought fligbtly, or pdifljed with juft the 
fuperficies taken off, is of a fine bright yellow ; and when 
it is-cat away deeper, it appears of a fine milk-white with 
the lower part bluifh : it is in this ftate that it is called the 
onyx-fhell; and it is preferved in many cabinets in its rough 
irate, and in its yellow appearance as different fpecies of fliells. 
The violet fhell, fo common among the curious, is a fpecies 
of porcelane, which does not appear in that elegance till it 
has been polijhed ; and the common auris marina fhews itfelf 
in two or three different forms, as it is more or lefs deeply 
wrought. In its rough ftate it isdufky and coarfe, of a pale 
brown on the outfide and pearly within ; when it is eaten down 
a little way below the furface, it fhews variegations of black 
and green, and when ftill farther eroded it appears of a fine 
pearly hue within and without. 

The nautilus, when it is polijhed down, appears all over of a 
fine pearly colour, but when it is eaten away but to afmall 
depth, it appears of a fine yellowifh colour with dufky hairs. 
The burgau, when entirely cleared of its coat, is of the 
moft beautiful pearl-colour; but when only flightly eroded, 
3t appears of a variegated mixture of green and red ; whence 
it has been called the parroquet-iheW. The common helmet- 
fhei!, when wrought, is of the colour of the fined agate; 
and the mufcles in general, tho' very plain fhells, in their 
common appearance, become very beautiful when polijhed, 
and (hew large veins of the moft elegant colours. 7'he Per- 
fian {hell, in its natural ftate, is all over white, and covered 
with tubercles; but when it has been ground down on a 
wheel, and folijhed, it appears of a grey colour with fpots and 
veins of a very bright and highly fo&jhed white. The lim- 
pets in general become very different when polijhed, moft of 
them fhewing very elegant colours ; among thefe the tortoife- 
fhell-limpet is the principal ; it does not appear at all of that 
colour or tranfparence till it has been wrought. 
That elegant fpecies of fhell called the junquil-chama, which 
has deceived fo many judges of thefe things into an opinion 
of its being a new fpecies, is only a white chama with a re- 
ticulated furface ; but when this is polijhed, it Iofes at once 
its reticular work and its colour, and becomes perfectly fmooth 
and of a fine bright yellow : and the violet-coloured chama 
of New England, when worked down and polijhed, is of a 
fine milk-white with a great number of blue veins difpofed 
like the variegations in agates. 

The afle's ear-fhell, when polijhed, after working it down with 
the file, becomes extremely glofly, and obtains a fine rofe-co- 
lour all about the mouth. Thefe are fome of the moft fre- 
quent among an endlefs variety of changes wrought on fhells 
\>ypolijhing ; and we find there are many of the very greateft 
beauties of this part of the creation which muft have been 
loft but for this method of fearching deep in the fubftance of 
the {hell for them. 

The Dutch are very fond of fhells, and are very nice in their 
manner of working them : they are under no reftraint, how- 
ever, in their works, but ufe the moft violent methods, fo 
as often to deftroy all the beauty of the fhell. They file 
them down on all fides, and often take them to the wheel 
when it muft deftroy the very characters of the fpecies ; nor 
do they flop at this, but determined to have beauty at any 
rate, they are for improving upon nature, and frequently add 
fome lines and colours with a pencil, afterwards covering them 
with a fine coat of varnifli ; fo that they feem the natural 
lineations of the fhell : the Dutch cabinets are by this means 
made very beautiful, but they are by no means to be regarded 
as inftruaors in natural hiftory. There are fome artificers 
of this nation who have a way of colouring fhells all over 
with a different tinge from that which nature gives them; 
and the curious are often deceived by thefe tricks into the 
purchasing them as new fpecies. 

There is another kind of work beftowed on certain fpecies of 
fhells, particularly the nautilus ; this is the engraving on it 
lines and circles, and figures of ftar?, and other things : this 
is too obvious a work of art to fuffer any one to fuppofe it 
natural. Bonani has figured fcvcral of thefe wrought fhells 
at the end of his work, but it is miferably throwing away 
labour to do them ; the fhells are fpoiled as objeas°of na- 
tural hiftory by it, and the engraving is feldom worth any 
thing. They are principally done in the Eaft-Indies. 
Shells are fubjedt to feveral imperfedions ; fome of thefe are 
natural, and others accidental : the natural ones are the effect 
of age, or ficknefs in the fifh. The greateft mifchief hap- 
pens to fhells by the fifh dying in them. The curious in 
thefe things pretend to be always able to diftinguifh a fhell 
taken up with the fifh alive, from one found on the fhores : 
they call the firft a living, the fecond a dead fhell, and fay 
that the colours are always much the fainteft in the dead fhells. 



When the fliells have Iain long dead on the fhores, they are 
fubjedt to many injuries, of which the being eaten by fea- 
worms is not the leaft : age renders the fineft fhells livid or 
dead in their colours. 

The fineft fhells arc thofe which are fifhed up at fea, not 
found on the fhores. The other natural defects of fhells are 
there having morbid cavities, or protuberances, in parts where 
there fhould be none. When the fhell is valuable thefe faults 
may be hid, and much added to the beauty of the fpecimen, 
without at all injuring it as an object of natural hiftory, which 
fhould always be the great end of collecting thefe things. 
The cavities may be filled up with maftic, diflblved in fpirit of 
wine, or with ifinglafs ; thefe fubftances muft be either co- 
loured to the tinge of the fhell, or elfe a pencil dipped in wa- 
ter colours muft finifh them up to the refemblance of the reft, 
and then the whole fhell being rubbed over with gum-water, 
or with the white of an egg, fcarce any eye can perceive the 
artifice ; the fame fubftances may alfo be ufed to repair the 
battered edge of a fhell, provided the pieces chipped oft" be 
not too large. And when the excrefccnces of a fhell are 
faulty, they are to be taken down with a fine file. If the 
lip of a fhell be fo battered that it will not admit of repairing 
by any cement, the whole muft be filed down to an evennefs, 
or ground on the wheel. 
POLITICAL (Cycl.)— Political arithmetic. According to 
Mr. Kerfcboom's computation, the inhabitants of Holland 
and Weftfriezeland, in the year 1738, amounted to 980000.- 
He has given us a table of the particulars, exhibiting the 
number of people of all ages, living at the fame time, from 
their birth to extreme old age. This table having the chan- 
ces of mortality within the ages mentioned, he calls the table 
of contingency of life and death. 

This table is calculated upon three principles: r. On cor- 
rect obfervations upon the tables of affignable annuities in Hol- 
land, which have been kept there for above 125 years; wherer 
in the ages of the perfons dying are truly entered. 2. Upon 
a fuppofition that there are yearly born in the two provinces 
28000 living children. 3. That the whole number of inha- 
bitants, in any country, is to thenumber of births as 35 to 1. 
From this table it appears, r. That more than half the num- 
ber of people in the two provinces are above 27 years old. 
2. That by the obfervations made in England, out of 35 
children born, 18 of them are boys, and 17 girls: the in- 
habitants of Holland and Weftfriezeland, confift of 504000 
males, and 476000 females, the mm of which is 980000. 
Here follows the table of contingency of life and death. 
Of above 90 years old 500 

Of 90 to 86 incl. 2500 

85 81 6500 

80 76 13000 

75 71 20300 

70 66 2 7300 

65 6 1 34300 

60 56 40800 

55 5i 47 000 

50 46 53000 

45 4' 57800 

40 36 62500 

35 3- 1 67600 

30 27 58400 



491500 film above 27 years old. 



Of 26 



16 



to birth 



9+300 
834.00 
87200 
91800 
131800 



488500 fum under 27 years old. 

491500 

488500 



980000 fum of all the inhabitants. 



Mr. Kerfeboom obferves from the affignable annuities for lives 
before- mentioned, that females, one with another, live about 
three or four years longer than the fame number of males. 
He alfo thinks there is no reafon to differ from the proportions 
affigned by Mr. King (in Davenant's effays) of the ftate and 
condition of the inhabitants of England ; which is, that for 
every 1 00000 inhabitants there is 

Married men and women 34500 

Widowers 1500 

Widows 4500 

Unmarried youth and children 45000 

Servants , 1 0500 

Travellers, ftrangers, fcfV. 4000 
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If this propofition be admitted, then the number of each fort 
in Holland and Weftfriezeland, will be as in the following 
table : 



In the two provinces of Holl. and Weft. 


Amfter. 


Married men and women 


338100 


86156 


Widowers 


14700 


421 S 


Widows — — 


44100 


13858 


Unmarried youth and children 


44 f 000 


9399° 


Servants — < — 


102900 


283.8 


Travellers, ftrangers, (Sc. 


392C0 


I4460 

24IOOO 


Total 


980000 



The mortality of the feveral quarters of the year. 
Spring to fummer 307 dead. 
Summer to the au- ) „, 

tumnal equinox J 
Autumn to winter 287 
"Winter to fpring 286 ■ 

The mortality of the different months of the year obferved 
for 31 years, one with another. 

Dead in 

January 102 

February 88 

March , 95 

April 77 

May 1 1 2 

June 100 

July 92 

Auguft 95 

September 9 ) 

October 9 3 

November 95 

December 99 

Hence it appears, that April is the leaft, and May the moft 
fatal Month in the year; their proportion of mortality being 
nearly as 2 to 3 : and that of the four feafons of the year, 
moft deaths happen in the fpring ; that is, from the vernal 
equinox to the fummer folftice. 

Mr. Kerfeboom adds, that thefe provinces may raife 220000 
men able to bear arms, and feveral other curious obfervations. 
His book is intitled, Ferhandelhig tot een proeve, em te wee- 
ten de probable mcnigte des volks in de proventie van Holland en 
Weftfr'wdandt. Hage 1738. 4 . 

Political divifion of antient Egypt. See Nome. 

POLIUM, poky-mountain, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower confifts 
of one leaf, and is of the labiated kind ; but the place of the 
upper lip is fupplied by the ftamina. The under lip is divided 
into five fegments. The piftil arifes from the cup ; it is fixed 
in the manner of a nail to the hinder part of the flower, and 
furrounded by four embryos, which afterwards become fo 
many feeds remaining in the flower-cup, which ferve them as 
a capfule. The flowers of this plant are collected into heads, 
and grow at the tops of the ftalks. 

The fpecies of poky-mountain, enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 
fort, are thefe : 1. The lavender-leaved poky. 1. The nar- 
rower-leaved lavender-pe/ey. 3. The yellow-flowered com- 
mon poky. 4. The. common white-flowered poky, 5. The 
narrower-leaved longer-headed white-flowerea poky. 6. The 
creeping poky. 7. The French erect fez-poky. #. The pro- 
cumbent Venetian fez-poky. 9. The purple-flowered tender 
woolly-leaved poky. 10. The white tender procumbent po- 
ky. 11. The ground ivy-leaved tender procumbent Pyrenean 
poky. 12. The purple-flowered, germander-leaved Spanifh 
poky. 1 3. The fmoother procumbent Portugal poky, with 
purple ftalks and white flowers. 14. The purple-flowered 
fhort-headed broad-leaved Spanifh poky. 15. The great white 
Spanifh poky. 16. The great yellow Spanifli poky. 17. The 
white-flowered rofemary-leaved fea-poky of Spain. 18. The 
red-flowered ffirubby fea.-poky of Spain, with rofemary leaves. 
19. The red-flowered, rofemary-leaved, dwarf mountain-/w- 
ley of Spain. 20. The yellow-flowered procumbent Spanifh 
poky. i\. The longer-headed Spanifh poky, with variegated 
flowers. 22. The white-flowered, fhort-headed, narrow- 
leaved erect poky. 73. The white-flowered Spanifh peJey, 
with hoary leaves, refembling thofe of toad-flax. 24. The 
white-flowered fhorter-leaved Spanifh poky, with toad-flax 
leaves. 25. The red-flowered dwztf-foky-m unlain, with nar- 
row green leaves and hoary ftalks. 26. The little narrow- 
leaved erect poky, with greenifh white ferrated leaves 27. 
The lefler procumbent white narrow-leaved poky, with fer- 
rated leaves. 2S. The red-flowered erect fmall poky, with 
ftiort, narrow, and thick cluftered leaves. 29. The pro- 
cumbent red-flowered cudweed-like mountain-^<5/,?y, with di- 
vided leaves. 30. The white-flowered cudweed-like fea-po- 
ley. 31. The whole-leaved white Spanifli poky. 32. The 
larger erect, broad-leaved white piles, with ferrated leaves, 
33. The great procumbent broad-leaved poky, with ferrated 
leaves. 34. The lefler procumbent broad-leaved white petty, 
with ferrated leaves. 35. The yellow Spanifh poky, with 



marjoram-like leaves. 36. Trie purple-flowered ferpyllurn- 
leaved Spanifli poky. 37. The purpie-.piked thyme-leaved 
Spanifh poley. Tourn. Inft. p. 2c6. 

POLLACK, in ichthyology, a name which we give to two 
different iifh of the afellus or gadus Jcind, with the different 
epi ( .hets of Yaw and whiting. The raw-pollack is the fame 
fpecies that in fome parts of England is called the cole-fifh, 
and is the afellus niger of authors. The other is called the 
whiting-pollack ; and is the afellus virefeens of Willughby and 
others. 

Both thefe fifh arc, according to the new Artedian fyftem, of 
the genus of the gadi ; and as the names taken from their 
colours, black and green, are very little expreffive, the co- 
lours being not perfect, permanent, or entire, Artedi has de- 
vifed others for them, by which they may be diftinguifhed 
at fight from one another. The raw-pollaek, or cole-fifh, he 
diftinguifhes by the name of the gadus with three fins on the 
back, with no beard at the mouth, with the lower jaw longer 
than the upper, and the lateral line ftrait. The other, or 
whiting-pollack, he diftinguifhes by the name of the gadus 
with three Ens on the back, with no beard, with the lower 
jaw longer than the upj-er, and the lateral line crooked. 
Thefe two kinds of pollack are by thefe names not only dif- 
tinguifhed from one another, but from all the other fpecies 
of the fame genus, as the codfifh, &e. Artedi Gen, Pifc. p. 35. 

POLLARD (Cycl.)— Pollard is a name given by fome hif- 
torians to a fort of bafe money current at one time in Ireland, 
and called more ufually crecarck. 

Thefe were coins of France, and other nations, which paffed 
in Ireland as pennies, tho' really not worth quite half fo 
much. They were made of copper, with a very fmall ad- 
mixture of filver. See the article Crocards. 
It was in the reign of Edward I. appointed lord of that king- 
dom in the life-time of his father Henry III. that the ufe of falfe 
and counterfeit money of this kind was fo extremely common 
in Ireland. While his father reigned in England this prince 
never extended his power fo far as to fet up any mint, or coin 
any money in Ireland ; but at his acceffion to the crown he 
found his treafury empty, and the current coin of his king- 
doms in a very bad condition : his abfence of near two years 
after his father's death, having fo encouraged the clippers 
and coiners of money, that little but clipped, or counterfeit 
money of the kingdom was to be met with ; and five or fix 
different forts of bafe and mixed money had been imported 
privately, and uttered in England and Ireland as pennies, tho' 
they were not half the value of the penny lterling. 
Thefe were the croeards and pollards, called alfo mitres limine;* 
rofaries, and by the like names, according to the things 
marked in the impreffions. To remedy this evil, and reftore 
the current coin of the kingdom to its antient purity and va- 
lue, this prince eftablifhed a certain flandard ; and as the bafe 
money was an admixture of a very fmall quantity of filver, 
with a great deal of copper, he ordered that there fhould be 
in every pound of money weighing twelve ounces, eleven 
ounces and two penny weight and a. quarter of pure filver, 
and only feventeen pence halfpenny farthing allay. 
The faid pound to weigh twenty millings and three pence in 
account; the ounce twenty pence, and the penny twenty- 
four grains and a half. According to this regulation, the 
money of Ireland was alfo ordered to be made, and a new 
kind of money was ftruck there in the year 1279, under 
Stephen de Fulbourn, bifhop of Waterford, and lord deputy 
of Ireland. The pieces coined at this time in Ireland were 
groats, or four pennies, halfpence, and farthings ; and as thefe 
were the fame in value, as to weight, with the Englifh coins, 
they would go equally in England and Ireland : and in the 
twenty-ninth year of the reign of the fame prince, that is, 
in 1300, the croeards, polla^iis, and other bafe money were 
decried ; and it was made death, with confifcation of goods, 
to import any of them. 

By this means the circulation of the bafe and mixed money 
was in a great meafu re ftopped, and four hew furnaces were 
erected in the mint of Dublin, to fupply the great demand 
that there was for good money ; and Ahnander Norman de 
Line was appointed mafter of the coiners. This was a be- 
ginning of good money in Ireland ; and in the year 1304, 
there were fent over from England twenty-four ftamps for 
coining of money there, viz. three piles with fix croffes, for 
pennies; three piles with fix croffes, for halfpence j and two 
piles with four croffes, for farthings. In the old way of coin- 
ing with the hammer, before the mill and fcrew were invent- 
ed, two kinds of ounchions were in ufe, the one called the 
crofs, whereupon was engraved the head of the prince; and 
this was fo called becaufe, antiently, a crofs was the figure 
ftruck on this fide of coins inftead of the head of the prince : 
the other called the pile, contained the arms, or fome other 
figure, to be ftruck with an infcript'ion on the back, or re- 
verfeof the coins. The p nnies and halfpence ftruck in this 
king's reign, have the king's head in a triangle full-faced. The 
heft preferred of them, found at this time, weigh twenty-two 
grains the penny ; and the halfpence from ten grains to ten 
and a half. The farthings are fo fcarce, that it is very rare 
to meet with one in the collections of the moft curious. Si- 
men's Hift. of Irifh Coins, p. 15. 

5 PcLLARD, 
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Pcllard, in zoology, a local name for the young Cliu fmall 
fifh of the cofe-fifh, or rawling-pollack kind. It is ufed in 
Cornwall, &c. Willugbby's Hiit. Pifc. p. 169. 
POLLEN thurify in the materia medica, a term ufed hy the 
Latin writers, to exprefs the manna thuris, or manna Idanotts, 
of the Greeks, but that very improperly; for the word fatten 
thuris properly fignifies the frankincenfc reduced to a powder, 
but this was not what the antient Greeks called marina thuris, 
but the fmall fragments which were broken off from the large 
pieces, in the gathering or packing up. 

The manna ufed in medicine by the Greeks and Arabians 
was not formed into large flakes, as ours is ; but was com- 
pofed of fmall fragments or grains, and therefore they called 
by the fame name the fmall granular or fragments alfo of other 
things : it was thus that the broken frankincenfe was called 
manna thuris, 

Thecuftom of the times of favingall the fragments of this 
drug, made them collect even what was in fo fmall pieces as 
to refemble powder ; but tin's, tho' mixed with the reft, was 
not properly the manna thuris. This gave occafion to the 
adulterating this commodity, and Diofcorides tells us, that 
even in his time they had learned the trick of putting the 
powder of the rcfin of the pine tree among it ; and this grow- 
ing worfe and worfe, they at laftdifcarded it, and would pur 
chafe only the fragments without the powder. Thefe frag- 
ments they called thus minutum, to diftinguifh them from what 
was then called manna thuris, tho' improperly, and which was 
the adulterated mafs of refin and fragments of ohbanum. 
POLLICIPES, the toe-jhell, in natural hiftory, the name of a 
genus of fhelis, the characters of which are thefe: they are 
multivalve flat fhelis, of a triangular figure, each being com- 
pofed of feveral laminae, which end in a (harp point. They 
Hand upon pedicles, and are furnifhed with a great number of 
hairs. We have only one known fpecies of this genus, and 
this always found in large duffers See Tab. of Shells, N° 27. 
POLLINCTORES, among the antients, an appellation given 

to thofe who warned and anointed the dead. Pitifc. "in voc. 
POLLINCTURA, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs the 

embalming dead bodies. 
POLLING, in gardening, the operation of difperfing the worm- 
cafts all over the walks, with long afh-poles : this, befides de- 
stroying worm- caffs, is very beneficial to the grafs of the 
walks. See Grass-wa/at. 
POLLUCTUM, among the Romans, a feaft kept in honour of 
Jupiter Dapalis, Hercules, £sfc at which facrifices were 
offered to the Gods. Pitifc. in voc. 
POLLUTION (Cycl.)— Pollutio nofiuma, in medicine, 
the name of a difeafe, which confifts in an involuntary emif- 
fion of the feed in the night, in time of fleep. This, in 
different perfons, is very different in degree; fome being 
affected with it only once in a week, a fortnight, three weeks, 
or even a month, and others being fubject to it almoft every 
night. 

The perfons moft fubject: to this, are young men of a fanguine- 
ous temperament, and who feed high, and lead a fedentary 
life. When this happens to a perfon but once in a fortnight, 
or a month, it is of no great confcqucnce; but when it hap- 
pens almoft every night, it greatly injures the health; the pa- 
tients look pale and fickly. In fome the eyes become weak 
and inflamed ; fometimes they are affected with violent de- 
fluxions, and ufually, at laff, are circled round with a livid 
appearance of the fkin. 

This diftemper is to be cured rather by a change of life than 
by medicines. When it has taken its rife from high diet and 
a fedentary life, a coarfer food, and the ufc of exercife, will 
generally cure it; but if any medicines are to be given, nitre 
. alone will do more than almoft all the reft. This may be 
taken in large dofes, a fcruple at a time, with very little li- 
quid with it, and muft be continued for fome time at night 
going to reft. The root of the water-lilly is greatly recom- 
mended by fome in this cafe ; and by others, the feeds of the 
agnus caftus ; but it is very doubtful, whether they have either 
of them any effect. 

■Perfons fubject to tins difeafe muft never take any ftimulating 
purges, 2nd muft avoid, as much as poffible, all violent 
paffions of the mind : and tho' exercife is recommended in 
moderation, yet if this be too violent, it will rather increafe 
the diforder than do any thing towards its cure. Junck's 
Confp. Med. p. 486. 
POLPHOS, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs a bulb or 

bulbous root. 
POLPOCH, in zoology, a fpecies of ferpent faid to be found 
in Jucatan, a country bordering upon New Spain. It can 
bite with the mouth and fling with the tail. H r >ffm. Lex. 
univ. in voc. 
POLVERINE, the calcined afhes of a plant; a fubftancc of 
the nature of our pot-afhes. or pearl-afhes. 
It is brought from the Levant and Syria; but In the glafs 
trade, tho' it be of the nature of the other afhes they ufe, it is 
always to be preferred to any other. The barillia, or pot 
afhes of Spain, yield more pure fait than the polverine of the 
Levant, but the glafs made with it has always fome tinge of 
bluiflinefs : that made with the polverine is ever perfectly 



white, and this is the fubftance that ought always to be ufed 
for the fincft cryffal. 

The method of procuring the pure fait from thefe afhes, is to 
fift them and throw them in a proper quantity into a large 
copper of boiling water, continuing the boiling till all the 
fait of the afhes be dillblved by the water, and adding to the 
water, before the polverine is put in, about ten pound of tar- 
tar calcined to a blacknefs. The lee or water thus impreg- 
nated with the fait, muft ftand a confiderable time to fettle ; 
and when perfectly clear, muft be evaporated till it thicken, 
and begin to fhew a white dry fait about its edges : then the 
fire mult be kept very flow, and a fkimmer full of holes being 
funk in to the bottom of the copper, the fait will gather and 
harden upon it; and this muft be taken out every now and 
then, and the fait taken off and dried for ufe. Three hundred 
pound of polverine thus yield eighty or ninety pound of clear 
fait. When this is dried, it muft be flightly calcined in the 
glafs furnace, and then powdered and fitted through a coarfe 
fieve, and kept dry. Neri's Art of Glafs, p. 2. 
POLYADELPHIA, in botany, a clafs of plants, whofe ftamina 
are formed into three or more feparate bodies. 
The word is formed of the Greek ■rot.-Jc, many, and «$&$<£. 
communities. Among the plants of this clafs are orange- 
trees, St. John's wort, &c. 
POLYANDR1A, in botany, a clafs of plants with hermaphro- 
dite flowers, and a large number of ftamina, or male parts, 
in each. See Tab. 1. of Botany. 

The word is derived from the Greek m7M& many, and «nw>, 
male. The hermaphrodite flowers of this clafs have a large 
number of ftamina on each, always more than twelve, and 
thofe growing to the receptacle of the future feeds. 
Of this clafs are the water-lilly, poppy, celandine, &c. 
POLYANTHEMUM, in botany, a name given by fome au- 
thors to the water-crowfoot, from its great number of flowers. 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
POLYCEPHALON, H.<ito»u<ptfrm. in antiquity, a kind of poetry, 
for the nature and origin of which, fee Mem. de FAcad. Roy. 
des Infcrip. Vol. 14. p. 438. 
POLYCOM BUS, in botany, a name given by Neophytus and 
others to the common knot-grafs, more ufually called folygo- 
num. 

The name pelyccmhus is formed of the Greek m>»%, many, and 
KepSas, a joint; and as it is ufually applicable to this, and all 
the other jointed plants, it is ufed by fome for the name of the 
feveral fpecies of equifetum, or horfetail, as the word polygo- 
num is. 

Neophytus defcribes one fpecies of this, which he fays is called 
orecn, from its growing in mountainous places. This, he 
fays, looks like a young reed, and has feveral joints in the 
main ftalk, which are received into one another as fo many 
cups or boxes. He adds, that the leaves are like thofe of the 
pine-tree: what he calls the leaves, are probably the tender 
branches; and then this defcription will agree very well with 
our great marfh horfetail, which grows in wet places in moun- 
tainous countries, and about the fprings in our hills. This is 
the horfetail to which the greateft virtues are attributed by 
this author ; but the whole account of the hippuris, polygonum, 
and equifetum, is fo confufed, that there is little to be learnt 
from what the antients fay of them, without repeating the trials 
j of their virtues. 

POLYCROTA, in the naval architecture of the antients, a word 
ufed to exprefs fuch of their gallies as bad three, four, five, or 
more tires of rowers, fcatcd at different heights ; they were 
diftinguifhed by this term from the monocrsta, or thofe which 
had on : y Angle rows of oars. 

The number of rows of rowers in the po'ycrote gallies has gi- 
ven occafion to fome to fuppofe thofe veflels of fuch a height 
from the water as is fcarce credible; we have, however, 'no 
warrant for this, but the commentators have given occafion to 
the opinion, from their not having been able to frow the rowers 
in lefs room, and have meafured the height of the veflel by 
their own (kill in this fort of architecture, not by that of the 
people who built them. Meibom has found a way to take off 
a great deal from the imaginary height of thefe gallies. He 
has two inventions to anfwer this purpofe : by the firft of 
them, he {hews how the lateral rowers may be fo placed, that 
he who fits behind another may move his hands and oar under 
the feat of the rower who fits next before him ; by which 
means three lateral rowers, which, according to Scaliger's way 
of reckoning, would require thirteen feet and an half, will be 
placed in the heighth of feven feet and an half. 
By the fecond invention, he finds out a place in the veflel for 
almoft half the number of rowers ; forafmuch as on the fides 
of the aforefaid rowers, he places others in the middle of the 
fhip, upon tranftra or tranfverfe feats, which he imagines 
thruft out their oars under the feats of the lateral rowers; 
by this contrivance he has gained no lefs than nine feet in the 
heighth of a quinqueremis. 

t he different feiies of rowers were called by different names 5 
the thalamitee were thofe who fat in the loweft row ; the z\- 
gites were thofe who fat in the tranftra, or crofs feats; and 
the thramta thofe who fat uppermoft of all in the veflel. 
The molt furprizing account of a polycrote veflel among the 
2 antients., 
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jjmtients, is that faid to have been built for Philupater, of 
forty tires of rowers. The next to this is that of Ptolomy 
Philadelphus, which is faid to have had thirty tires; and in 
thefe there fat more than three thoufand rowers. It has been 
difputcd by many, whether fuch imroenfe yeflels as thefe were 
ever built, or ever could be ufed if built. The monftrous 
heighth they have been calculated to be of, according to the 
fchemes of the generality of commentators, has rendered it 
incredible that there ever were any fuch ; but Meibom has 
found out fuch convenient ways of placing the rowers irt them, 
and lias taken off (o great a part of this imaginary heighth ne- 
ceflary in them, that he is clearly of opinion, that there w.-re 
fuch veffels a&ually built and ufed. 

The trircmis, according to the computation of this author, 
contained two hundred men ; of which one hundred and eighty 
were rowers, and the reft were mariners : fo that the Athe- 
nian fleet, of which Conon was commander, confuting of 
one hundred and eighty triremes, there were in it fix and thir- 
ty thoufand men. The quinqueremis of thefe times contained 
four hundred and twenty men, three hundred of whom were 
rowers, and the reft foldiers ; fo that there are three ftupeii- 
dous things to be obferved in regard to the Roman fleet at 
Mefiina, and the Carthaginian at Lilybxum : one is, that the 
former confifred of three hundred and thirty, and the latter of 
three hundred and fifty vefiels, moft of which were quinque- 
remes, which, according to the moft accurate computation, 
were a hundred and fifty feet long; the number of men they 
contained was, in the Roman, one hundred and thirty thou- 
fand, and in the Carthaginian, one hundred and fifty thoufand. 
Tiie apparatus and provifions neceflary for fuch a numerous 
hoft, is wonderful in thefe early days of (hipping, and the 
accounts would be doubted, were they not given by one of 
the heft of hiftorians, Polybius, who wonders, as indeed he 
very well may, at fuch an amazing equipage for fea fervice at 
fuch a time. 

"FOLYEIDJE fpbragis, the name of a fort of troches or paftils 
greatly ufed among the antients. It confifted of alum, four 
drachms ; myrrh and aloes, of each five drachms ; pomegra- 
nate-peel, and bull's gall, of each fix drachms : all which 
were rubbed to fine powder, and made into troches with the 
bull's gall, mixed with a fuffident quantity of the moft au- 
ftere wine. 

POLYGALA, milkwort^ in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : the flower is of the 
perfonated kind, confifting of one leaf, not perforated behind, 
and divided before into two lips ; the upper lip is bifid, and 
the lower one elegantly fimbriated. The piftil arifes from 
the lower part of the flower, and ripens at length into a fruit 
or capfule of a comprefled figure, divided into two cells, and 
full of oblong feeds. The fruit is ufually found fur rounded 
with the cup of the flower, which cpnfifts of five leaves, two 
large and three fmall ones, which clafp round the feed vefTel 
in the manner of fo many wings. 

The fpecies of polygala, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: J. The great blue-flowered polygala. 2 The great 
purple-flowered polygala. 3. The great white -flowered poly- 
gala. 4. The common or (mailer blue -flowered polygala. 5. 
The common purple- flowered polygala. 6. The common 
polygala, with white flowers. 7. The painted-leaved milk- 
wort, with purple flowers. 8. The painted-leaved milkwort, 
with blue flowers. 9. The narrow-leaved erect annual poly- 
gala, with dulky-colourcd flowers, variegated with {freaks of 
pale red. 10. The fhort-lcavcd pointed polygala, n. The 
little mountain myrtle leaved polygala. 12. The fhrubby Por- 
tugal milkwort., with very fmall leaves, and large flowers. 
1 i, The greater African narrow-leaved fhrubby' ptfygala. 14, 
The lefier African Qirub-polygala, with very narrow leaves. 
15. The flax-leaved American polyga'a, with very large 
flowers lb. The box-leaved fhrubby African polygala, with 
very large flowers. 17. The box-lea\ed fhrubby polygala, 
with yellow flowers, i #. The box-leaved fhrubby milkwort, 
with purplifh red flowers. Tcurn. Inft. p. 147. 
The virtues of this plant have been very happily enquired into 
by the gentlemen of the royal academy of fciences at Paris, on 
occafion of the trials they made of the virtues of the Senekka 
rattle-fnake root, recommended by Dr. Tennent; and their 
judging, that as his was the root of a fpecies of polygala or 
milkwort, the roots of our common pjygala might poflibly 
have the fame effects. 

Dr. Tennent gives his rattle-fnake root, or Virginian polygala, 
in the dofe of thirty-five grains in fubftance, or in three or 
four ounces of a ftrong infufion, or in a yet ftronger, in a pro- 
portionably fmaller dofe The effects of this root being 
found very great, it was fuppofed that its place might poflibly 
be fupplied by this fpecies of our own growth. It is very cer 
tain, that the place of growth may, in fome plants, make a 
very great alteration in their virtues ; and that the different 
fpecies of the fame genus may, in other inftances, produce 
different effects in the human body, fomc fpecies of plants 
agreeing in their external forms and generical characters, while 
they differ in their virtues and qualities, 

There appeared on trial a confiderable difference to the tafte 
between the American and the European poly'gala-roots, that 
of Virginia being very aromatic, acrid, and bitter, and the 
Suppl. Vol, il. 



European only flightly acrid, with a very feeble bitte'rriefs; 
Another thing that gave great fufpicion as to the parallel vir- 
tues of the roots of thefe two fpecies Was, that Gefner was 
found, in his account of the virtues of the European polygala; 
to call it a very brifk cathartic; a quality which might ren- 
der its ufe very improper in many of the difeafes in which 
Mr. Lemery and juflieu found the Virginian kind to prove 
a ferviceable medicine. This laft Wa. found always very 
fpcedily to allay fevers of the pleuretic kind, without increafing 
in any great degree the difcharges by ftool. 
The roots of the Europe >n polygala bsingvery fmall and Ren- 
der, gave alfo fome trouble as to the procuring them in fuffi- 
cient quantity ; and in hopes it might become a general medi- 
cine, it was determined to try the effects of the whole plant, 
root, leaf, and branch, in the difeafe in which the Virginian 
kind had been given with the greateft fuccefs, that is, in pleu- 
rifies ; and this was accordingly fairly tried. 
The principal inftances of their trials were two; the firft to 
a woman of twenty-two years old, who had a violent fever,; 
with a fizy blood, and pain in the fide. She was twice blood- 
ed, and had immediate but not lafting relief from it, and 
was ordered the common ptifans given on thefe occafions. 
The malady increafed, and the expectoration was but fmall, 
and that of a thick yellow matter : a third bleeding finally was 
judged neceffary, but was of no more fervice than the others ; 
and after this fhe had the fame ptifah continued, but with the 
addition of a large quantity of the common European .poly- 
gala, ftalk, root, and leaf. This took place in two or three 
hours, the expectoration became vaftly plentiful, and the mat- 
ter thin and white from being thick and yellow. The wo- 
man, in fine, was cured, and the medicine was not obferved 
to occafion any naufea, nor did it prove, as fuppofed, a vio- 
lent purge. 

1 he fecond inftance was in a man of a ftoiit robuft habit, and 
of twenty-five years of age. He was violently attacked witli 
a pleurify, he was bled feven times, and was brought into one 
of the hofpitals delirious, and feemingly very near death ; 
he was there blooded in the foot, which reifored his fenfes ; 
and he took a large quantity of the deco&ion of the polygala, 
which caufed him to expectorate in great abundance. The 
matter was firft blackifh, then reddifh, and finally white, and 
the patient was perfectly cured. Mem. Acad. Scien. Par. 
'739- 

1 hefe are fuch remarkable inftances of the good effect of an 
herb to be had every where in our own country, that they 
feemed very worthy to be recorded. The plant grows with 
us on dry grounds and heaths- and is about foi r inches long, 
not erect, but trailing upon the ground : the leaves are long 
and narrow, of a pale green, and the flowers are large and 
look beautiful : they ftand in fpikes, and are ufually blue ; 
but very ofte<; white, and fometimes red. The herb fhould 
be pulled up root and all for drying. 
POLYGAMJA, in botany, a clafs of plants, which have a di- 
verfity of combinations of the male and female parts of 
their flowers, and many ways of fructification in the fame 
fpecies; fome having male flowers, others female, each di- 
ftinct and perfect in its kind; and others mixed, or herma- 
phrodite, with both male and female organs of frudtification 
in each. See Tab. I. of Botany, Clafs r. 
The word is formed of the Greek Krt.d;, many, and y«^o f , 
marriage. 

Among the plants of this clafs are the orach, pellitory of the 
wall, the afh, is'c. 
POLYGAMY, (Cyd.) is the marriage of one man to more 
than one wife, or the marriage of One woman to more than 
one hufbahd. 

The laft of thefe is the greater crime, as being moft incom- 
patible with the being of fociety, and might therefore be pu- 
nifhed with greater feverity. 

It has been much difputed among the Doctors of the civil 
law, whether polygamy be adultery. In the Roman law it is 
called Jluprum, and punifbed as fuch, that is, in fome cafes, 
capitally. SeeSTUPRUM. But a fmaller punifhment is more 
confiftent with the Jewilh law, wherein the prohibition of 
adultery was perpetual, but that of polyga?ny temporary only. 
SeeSelden, L. 1. c. 9. de uxore Hebraica 
In Germany, Holland, and Spain, this offence is differently 
punifhed. By a conftitution of Charles V. it was a capital 
crime. In England it is felony, by flat. Jac. 1. btjt with be- 
nefit of clergy. In Scotland it is punifhed as perjury. See 
the article B;gamv. 
POLYGLOTTA avis, in zoology, ihe name of a bird de- 
fcribed by Nierembcrg, and which, he fays, he faw and heard 
with admiration, finging in all tones. Jt is of the fize of 
our itarling. 

Its back is brown, and its breaft and belly white; and near 
the neck and tail it is variegated with fpots and ftreaks of 
white its head has a ftreak of white, which reprefents a 
fort of crown of filver. it is mightily efteemed, and kept 
in cages by the Spaniards, as infinitely fuperior to all other 
birds in nK-Iudy. It feeds on almoft anv thing that is given 
it, and is moft fond of the warmer climates; but endures 
the more temperate ones without harm. Ray's Ornithology, 
p. 305. . 
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POLYGONATUM, Salmon's feal, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are, that tile flower 
confifts of one leaf, formed in the ftiape of a bell ; but hav- 
ing a long tube, having no cup, and being divided into feve- 
ral figments at the end. From the bottom of this flower 
rifes a pift.il, which ripens into a foft roundim fruit, which 
contains a great number of roundifh feeds. 
T here are a great many fpecies of this plant r . The com- 
mon broad-leaved one. 2. The red (talked broad-leaved 
one. 3. The great broad leaved one. 4. The white helle- 
bore-leaved one. 5. The red-ftalked white hellebore-leaved 
one. 6. The large fweet-fiowered one. 7. The double- 
flowered fweet broad-leaved one. 8. The little broad-leaved 
one, with large flowers. 9. The low Englifh fingle-ftalked 
kind. 10. The narrow-leaved fingle-ftalked kind. 11. The 
narrow-leaved blanched kind. And, 12. The climbing 
American kind. Taurn. Inft. p. 78. 

1 he root of Solomon' 's feal is a vulnerary of the very firft rank ; 
it is famous in bruifes for taking away the marks, and for 
healing up frefti wounds ; in both which cafes, it is applied in 
form of a pultice. It has alfo been greatly celebrated in the 
cure of hernias, and for aiufting in forming a callus in broken 
bones. 

POLYGONUM, knot graf, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characlers of which are thefe: the flower is of 
the apetalous kind, being compofed only of a number of 
ftamina arifing from a funnel-fhapcd cup, divided into many 
fegments at the edge. The piftil finally becomes a triangular 
feed, which is covered by a capfule that was originally the cup 
of the flower. To this it is to be added, that the floweis 
grow in the ala: of the leaves, and that the roots are 
fibrous. 

The fpecies of tnetgrafe, enumerated by Mr. Tourncfort, 
are thefe : r. The common broad leaved knltgrafs. 1. The 
white-flowered broad-leaved hwtgtafs. 3. The long and nar- 
row-leaved knotgrajs. 4. The fhort and nanow-leaved knot- 
grafi. 5. The llone-kn-tgrafs. 6. The great knltgrafs, with 
long (talks and long leaves. 7. The broad-leaved ki-knotgrafs. 
8. The broad-leaved white flowered Ua-knotgraji. 9. The 
Spanifti Cei-inetgra/s, with very long ftalks, and white flower- 
cups. 10 .The broad-leaved fbxub Cez-inotgrafs. is. The 
round-leaved creeping Portugal ka-knotgrajs. 12. The little 
hoary, fcz-knotgrafs. Town. Inft p. 510. 
The antients as well as moderns have defcribed the common 
kinds of kmtgraf under the name polygonmn ; but as they 
have alfo given the fame appellation to another plant, much 
error has arifen by mifiaking thefe fynonyms. Pliny began 
the miftake, and others have fince in great numbers fallen into 
it, and thought Pliny's example a fufficient excufe. 
The word polygonum being formed of the Greek woAvf, many, 
and 5-ot, joint, or knot, fignified properly any plant that had 
feveral joints or knots. It was originally given to the kmt- 
graf very properly, fcarce any plant having more joints; but 
it was afterwards given alfo to a kind of equifetum or horfe- 
tail. 

The defcription of this was, that the ftalks were hollow; the 
branches long, (lender, and refembling rufhes, or the twigs 
of the broom, but without any leaves ; and that they were {a 
brittle, that they could not be ufed as wyths, to bind things 
with, which feems to have been a ufe the common imtgrafs 
was very frequently put to, and for which it was found very 
proper, becaufe of the toughnefs of its branches. This kind 
of polygonum of the antients is faid to grow in woods, at the 
roots of trees, as the horfe-tails of feveral kinds do at this 
time ; and tho' the defcriptions of this and the other polygonum 
are fo extremely different, this having no leaves, and the other 
being defcribed by all to have fmall, oval, and pointed leaves, 
yet Pliny has confounded the two plants together, becaufe 
both called by the fame name ; and has formed out of the de 
fcription of different authors of thefe different plants, one ge- 
neral account, which he gives under the head of polygonum, 
and which can ferve no plant at all. He fays, it grows at the 
roots of trees, and climbs up them ; and that it has long, rufti- 
like, and brittle ftalks, befet with fmall oval leaves" He 
even compares the branches to the hairs of a horfe's tail, and 
yet did not find out at the time, that he was blending the de- 
fcription of the hippuris, or horfe-tail, called by Tome the 
female polygonum, with "the common knotgrafs, or polygonum 
originally fo called ; a plant as different from it as one plant 
can well be from another. Pliny, 1. 26. c. 13. 
The common great knotgrajs is eftecmed a very powerful 
aftringent. It is generally ufed in infufion, and is faid to have 
great virtue in Hopping haemorrhages of all kinds. Date 
Pharm. 

POLYGRAM, in geometry, a figure confiding of many 
lines. 

POLYIIEDROUS^F^n-, in geometry, a ("olid contained under, 
or confining of many fides. See Polyhedron, Cycl. 

POIA HiSI OR, is ufed for a perion of great and various erudi- 
tion. SeePoLYMrtTHIA, Cycl. 

POLYMORPHQS, varioufly fiiaped, an epithet often given to 

the os fphenoides. 
POLYNOMIAL (Cycl.) -To raife a polynomial to any given 



power, may he done by Sir Ifaac Newton's binomial theorem. 
Among other methods of demonflrating this, we have one 
by Signior Caftillioni in the philqfo.ph.ical tranfactions, 
numb. 464. 

POLYOSTEON, a name given by authors to that part of the 
foot which confifts" of a great many bones. 

POLYPE, orPotYpus, in zoology, a fmall frefll water infect, 
which, when cut into a number of feparate pieces, becomes 
in a day or two fo many diftindr and feparate animals; each 
piece having the furpi izing property of producing a head and 
tail, and the other organs neceflary for life, and all the animal 
functions. See Tab. of microfcopical Objects, Oafs 1. 
The firft difcoveryof this animal was owing to Mr. Leuwen- 
hoek, who, in the year 170 /, prefented to the royal fociety 
of London, a defcription of it, and an account of its uncom- 
mon way of producing its young: but the difcovery of its 
amazing property of reproducing the feveral organs from its 
various pieces, was not made till the year 173c by Mr. 
Trembley, at the Hague. 

The produaion of its young is, indeed, different from the 
common courfe of nature in other animals ; for the youno- 
one iflues out from the fide of its parent, in form of a ("mail 
pimple or protuberance, which lengthening and enlarging 
every hour, becomes, in about two days, a^ perfect animal 
and drops from off its parent to fhift for itfelf: b^t before it 
does this, it has often another growing from its fide ; and 
fometimes a third from it, even before the firft is fepara- 
ted from its parent. They breed quicker in hot than in cold 

- weather; and what is very extraordinary is, that there never 
has yet been difcovered among them any difiinction of fex, or 
appearance of copulation ; every individual of the whole fpe- 
cies being prolific, and that as much if kept feparate, as if 
fuffered to live among others. 

If the method of this little animal's producing its young be 
very amazing, its reproduction of the feveral p~arts, when cut 
off, is much more fo. The difcovery of this was perfectly ac- 
cidental ; for Mr. Trembley, who had often met with the 
creature in the water, and from its fixed relidence in one place, 
and fome other observations, not being able to determine 
whether it" were an animal or a vegetable, made the trial by 
cutting it afunder, when, to his amazement, he found, that 
in a few days each of thefe pieces was become a perfect ani- 
mal, the head part having Ihot forth a tail, and the tail a head. 
A thoufand other trials, by cutting the animal in different 
manners, firft by Mr. Trembley, and afterwards, at his re- 
queft, by Monf. Reaumur at Paris, and Mr. Folkes Mr. 
Baker, and the other naturalifts in England, were the refult 
of this; and all fucceeded in the fame manner, by whoever 
they were tried. 

It is not eafy to fay what is the fize of this creature ; for it 
can contract or extend its body at pleafure from the Ien<nh of 
an inch or more, and the thicknefs of a hog's brittle, to the 
fhprtnefs of a (ingle line, with a proportionable increafe of 
thicknefs. Its body is round and tubular, at one end of 
which is the head, furrounded with fix, eight, ten or more 
arms, with which it catches its prey; and at the other 
the anus and tail, by which it fixes itfelf to any thing it 
pleafes. 

There have been many different fpecies of it difcovered, the 
mod elegant of which, the polype aparmaeht, or plumed polype, 
of Mr. Trembley, feems much to refemble the wheel-ani- 
mal (fo called from having the appearance of two wheels in 
its head) which Mr. Leuwenhoek difcovered living in a 
fheath or cafe, and affixed to the roots of duckweed. 
All the fpecies are found in clear and {lowly running waters, 
adhering by the tail to flicks, ftones, and water-plants, and 
live on fmall infects. They are eafily kept alive a long time 
in glafles, often changing the water, keeping the glaffes clean, 
and feeding them with a fmall red worm, common in the mud 
of the Thames, or with other fmall infects. 
The creature has its name from the Greek snAiit, many, and 
was, a foot, fignifying an animal with many feet; but a more 
appolite one might ealily have been invented, fince it has in 
reality no feet at all. What were originally taken for feet, 
are what have fince been called its horns, and of late more 
properly its arms, their office being to catch its prey. 
The feveral ftrange properties recorded of this animal, tho' 
very furprifing, are, however, none of them peculiar to it 
alone. The Surinam toad is well known to produce its 
young not in the ordinary way, but in cells upon its back. 
Mr. Sherwood has very lately difcovered the fmall eels in four 
pafteto be each, without exception, full of living young ones. 
And as to the moft amazing of all its properties, the repro- 
duction of its parts, we know the crab and lobfter, if a leg 
be broken off, always produce a new one : and Mr. Bonet, 
Air. Lyonet, Monf de Reaumur, and Mr. Folkes, have all 
found on experiment, that feveral earth and water worms 
have the fame property, fome of them even when cut into 
thirty pieces. The urtica marina, or fea-nettle, has been 
alfo found to have the fame : and the fea-ftar-fifh, of which 
the pilpe is truly a fpecies, tho' it had long cfcaped the 
fearches of the naturalifts, was always well known by the 
fifhermen to have it alfo. 
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C/«y?.r-PoLYPE, the name of a fpecies of fmall infect of the 
polype kind, called by the French natural! its polype a bouquet. 
There is found on feveral of the water-plants, and on other 
fuhftances, as flicks, boards, and the like, accidentally fallen 
into the water, a whitifh fubftance that at firft fight appears 
to be only a fort of mouldynefs ; hut if the bodies on which 
this is found, be put into a veflel of clear water, and the 
matter examined with a magnifying glafs, it is foon feen that 
this whitifb fubftance is really a vaft number of ("mail animals, 
which are almoft continually in motion. When this is brought 
before the microfcope, the form and ftrudture of the creatures 
is very evidently diftinguifhed, and they are found to be mi- 
nute roundifh creatures, feverally affixed to the end of a fort 
of item or tail J and many of the items are fo interwoven and 
united together, that they form duflers, which have occa- 
fioned the name of the dufler- fo'ype to be given to the animal, 
tho' in itfelf it is really and properly fingle from the begin- 
ning- There are feveral fpecies of polype of this minute kind, 
that dufler themfelves in this manner together ; and according 
to thefe and other circumftances, the duflers are found larger 
or fmaller, and more or lefs complex. Phil. Tranf. N" 474. 

P l l r - 

The fmaller dujlers fhould always be chofen for obfervation, 
as in the larger the bodies of the feveral animals that compofe 
them are apt to hide and obfeure one another; but the tnoft 
beautiful and accurate of all obfervations is to be formed 
when they are fingle, as they are fometimes found ; and this 
is the only opportunity of feeing diftinctly in what manner the 
duflers are formed. 

One of thefe fingle animals is not in length above the 240th 
part of an inch, and is of a ihape nearly refembling that of a 
bell : the anterior part of this generally appears open when 
it prefent's itfelf properly ; and the pofterior part is fixed to 
the item or pedicle, by the other extremity of which the crea- 
ture fattens itfelf to any folic! body that it meets with. The 
body is of a brownifii colour, except at the fmaller end, which 
as well as the tail is whitifh and tranfparent; and when the 
anterior part is open, there may always be perceived about its 
edges, a very lively motion ; and when the creature prefents 
itfelf in a better manner, there may be feen on either fide of 
the edges of the anterior part, fomewhat refembling the wheels 
of a mill, continually moving with great velocity. 
Thefe creatures are able to contract their bodies, and often 
do it very iuMenly, efpecially if any thing difturb the fub- 
ftance on which they are fixed : when they are thus contract- 
ed, the edges of their anterior parts are drawn juft into their 
bodies ; and when the fright is over, it is a very agreeable 
fight to behold thefe edges turning out again, and putting 
themfelves in motion as before. If the edges of the anterior 
parts of the bodies of thefe animals be ftrictly obferved while 
in motion, the water about them will be found to be full of 
extremely minute round bodies which are brought together 
by means of that motion, and ferve the creature for its food : 
thefe may be often feen going down into the cavities of the 
body of the polype, and that very fuddenly, as if forcibly 
driven down ; and when fwallowed too voracioufly, are often 
thrown up again. Thefe obfervations are heft made when a 
finall dufler of the polypes are examined together. 
If thefe polypes are kept (ome time in the rain-water, they by 
degrees lofe their brown colour, and become white and tran- 
fparent throughout, except that a few fpots of a dufky co- 
lourremain in their bodies ; but if after this they are removed 
into other water of the fame kind with the fir/I, but newly 
taken out of the ditch, they in a little time recover their 
brown colour. When they become white, they plainly ap- 
pear to be in a fickly condition, and ceafe to multiply ; but 
when they have frefii water and recover their colour, they im- 
mediately begin to multiply again. 

Thefe creatures are not abfolutelv and immovcably fixed to 
the bodies on wWlch they are placed, but they can at pleafure 
quit them and fwim about : in this fwimming ftate they are 
always found fingle and not in duflers ; and they do not then 
appear in the fame form as when they are fixed and open at 
their anterior ends. When they have fwam about as long 
as they pleafe, they either return to their dufters from which 
they feparated themfelves, or affix each fingly to any thing 
they meet with: and this is a circumftance that merits to be 
carefully watched, becaufe it is by means of this that we fee 
in what manner the creature multiplies itfelf, and the duflers 
are formed. 

As foon as a fingle animal of this kind is fixed to a flick, a 
ftone, or any other fubftance, it begins to lengthen its ftem 
or tail, which tho' very fiiort while fwimming, and when firft 
fixed, very foon becomes of its priftine length while in the 
dufler; and after this the creature begins immediately to mul- 
tiply by the moft amazing means in the world ; that is, by 
fpliting itfelf to pieces lengthways. The firft motion toward? 
this operation is the drawing in the lips or edges ; this is foon 
done, and the body then lofes its bell-like ihape, and becomes 
round; the motion which was before perceived at the ed^es 
ccafes, and there is only a flight tremulation to be feen with- 
in the body; after this the- amerior part of the body becomes 
fiat and broad, and the whole body martens in proportion; 
and foon after this the whole body gradually fplits itfelf re- 



gularly into two, from the center of the anterior part to the 
center of the hinder end, where it joins the tail or pedicle, 
and there foon appear two round and perfect bodies joined to 
that pedicle which before 'upported only one. The anterior 
parts of the two bodies foon begin to open, and gradually fhew 
their edges, which perform the fame motion the finglepne did 
before. The motion is at firft very flow, but it grows quicker 
by degrees as they open ; and when they are perfectly ex- 
panded, it is as quick as it was in the original fingle body : 
it is at this time that the two bodies may be cfteemed quite 
perfect. They are at firft indeed lefs than the original polype, 
from which they were formed, but they grow to the fame 
fize in a very little time : the whole operation of dividing it- 
felf, takes up the creature about an hour ; but to form a true 
idea of the manner in which it is performed, there muft be 
many obfervations made, and the creatures muft be examined 
in ail views and lights while about it. 

The lips of thefe polypes, when clofely examined, appear to 
be compofed of four or five tranfparent bands, all which have 
an undulatory motion. And when the newly divided polype 
is but flow in its motions, it is eafy to difcover that what af- 
terwards appear to be like the wheels of a mill, are, in reali- 
ty, only iour or five oblong bodies, refembling a fort of fin- 
gers which alternately bend down, and extend themfelves every 
inftant. Thefe are fattened to the bands of the lips on each 
fide of the mouth; and when they are put into fwift motion 
in the time of the full growth and vigour of the animal, they 
are not to be diftinguifhed, as to form, nor can their motion 
be otherwife difcovered than by its fwiftnefs, which makes it 
refemble the quick turning of a wheel. 

When the feparation of the body of a fingle polype of this 
kind is compleat, one fees two regular and perfect bodies ad- 
hering fide by fide to the fame pedicle, but foon after each of 
the new formed bodies begins to mew a pedicle of its own ; 
thefe grow in a day's time to a moderate length, and unite 
at their bottoms to the end of what was the original fingle 
pedicle of the body while but one; they grow to this in the 
manner of the branches growing to the trunk of a tree. 
Twenty-four hours after the feparation of the original body 
into two, thefe two begin to feparate themfelves in the fame 
manner, each into two again ; and thefe after a like time 
again feparate : each of thefe feparated animals has its own 
tail formed in a like period of time with the firft; and the con- 
fequence is, that the firft feparation producing two, the fecond 
gives four, the third eight, and fo the fixth fixty-four, the 
feventh 1 28, and fo on; by which means a fingle animal, in a 
very few days, forms out of itfelf an immenie dufler ; each 
animal of which is perfect in itfelf, and independent of all 
the reft, and can, when it pleafes, fwim away and form a 
new dufler. They will multiply as fail in gl. fs jars, as in 
their native free ftate in the waters, andcluflers. of them, be- , 
gun near one another, will often join in fuch a manner as to 
form one complex dufler of an inch diameter : from thefe fe- 
veral duflers there detach themfelves fingle pol\\es from time to 
time, which go ofF and fattening themfelves to other bodies, 
become the authors of new progenies. Phil. Tranf. N 3 474. 
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The original branch or ftcm of the firft polype, remains always 
in the center of the dufler ; but it is of no ufe, never after- 
wards having any body fixed to it. 

There are, befide this fpecies here defcribed, four other 
known kinds of polypes, which divide themfelves in the 
fame manner by fpliting into two lengthwife : thofe which 
come nearcft to the firft are flenderer, and their items are 
more tranfparent. They are of a bluifh colour, when many 
of them are feen together, and their items or tails very 
aptly refemble fpun glafs. When this fpecies is perfectly 
formed, the motion of its lips is lefs diftinct than in the 
other ; but it may be difcovered in the fame manner 
while they are newly feparated and are but growing 
toward perfection, when it gradually becomes lefs and lefs 
diftinct. 

Another fpecies of thefe polypes is fmaller than the laft, but 
more open at the mouth and deeper hollowed ; and thefe are 
particularly diftinguifhed from all the others, by having amo- 
tion in their items and branches, which all the others want. 
The items draw themfelves up, and fhorten all at once into 
the appearance of a fpiral fcrew, and in a moment can dart 
themfelves ftrait out to their full length again. All thefe mul- 
tiply very fpeedily, but they have all enemies that deftroy them 
in a very terrible manner, whole duflers making but fingle 
mouthfuls. The funnel-polypes are nearly allied to thefe crea- 
tures. Phil. Tranf. N« 474. p. 180. 
Famid-PoLYPE, a name given by natural ifts to a fmall water- 
infect, in fume refpects approaching to the nature of the cluf- 
tzr-pdype. See Clufler Polype, fupra. 

The funnel polype nearly refembles a funnel, from which it has 
its name. It is long and hollow, and very wide at the an- 
terior end. Thefe little animals are of three fpecies, a green, 
a blue, and a white one : they are all too minute for the ob- 
fervation of the naked eye, and muft be viewed with great 
caution, and in feveral different directions and attitudes, be- 
fore their true form can be difcovered ; and their anterior end, 
particularly, when carefully obferved, is of a much more 
2 compound 
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Compound ftructure than might at firft be imagined ; there 
may always be obferved, round the edges of this part, a fen- 
ftble motion, refembling that of an indented wheel, or rather 
that of a fcrew turned very nimbly about. Thefe, tho' they 
approach to the fhape of the clutter -polypes, and refemble them 
in their having this motion about their mouths, yet never h«ve 
any tendency to form clufters, but are ever found loofe and 
fingle. There are always a number of little round bodies, 

■ which f.cm to be animals of a very minute Size Iwimming 
about in the water in which thefe polypes live ; and thefc are 
continually drawn into the mouths of the polypes, and ferve 
them for food. 

The manner of thefc creatures propagating themfelves, is very 
amazing; they do it by dividing their own body into two ; 
but this is not done longitudinally, as in the clufter-^/#«, 
nor tranfverfely, but diagonally from the edge of the head to 
the oppofite edge of the tail ; lb that of the two thus formed 
out of one, the one has a head and no tail, the other a tail 
and no head ; but thefe deficiencies are foon made up, and 
the head foon grows ou' of one, and the tail out of the other. 
Mr. Tremblcy, in his account of this infect, calls that of the 
two which has the old head, the fuperior p'djpe ; that which 
has the old tail the inferior. The firft particulars pbfervaMe 
in a funnel-polype that is going to divide, are the lips of the in- 
ferior polype, or thofe transparent edges that are fo very con- 
spicuous in the creature when perfectly formed. Thefe new 
lips firft discover themfelves upon the polype that is going to 
divide, from a little below the old lips to about two thirds of 
the length of the polype, reckoning from the head : but thefe 
new lips are not difpofed in a (trait line, according to the 
length of the polype, but run Hoping near half way round 
about. Thefe lips are diftingu'ifhed by their motion; but it 
is to be obferved, that this motion is at firft very flow, and 
requires an attentive eye and good glafles to difcover it. Phil. 
Tranf. N° 474. p. t8c. 

That portion of the body of the pdype, which is bounded by 
thefe new lips, then gathers up itfelf, and thefe lips infenubly 
draw clofe together, and finally they ctofe themfelves. By 
this means there is formed a Swelling at the fide of the polype, 
which is found, on a clofe examination, to be the head of the 
new p'lype, bounded by the lips before-mentioned. Before 
tins Swelling is become very remarkable, it is eafy to difcover 
the true polypes that are forming themfelves; and after this, 
when the fwelling is greatly increafed, thefe two diftinct ani- 
mals will be found joined to one another only by a very fmall 
part of their bodies. The Superior polype, in this cafe, no 
■longer adheres to the inferior one but by its pofterior extre- 
mity, which is ftill fixed on one fide of the inferior one. The 
fuperior one then begins to make motions, which tend to the 
Separating itfelf from its fellow ; and thefc foon finiih the work, 
and he becomes perfectly difengaged, and Swims away whi- 

■ ther he pleafes, and foon fixes on Some other place. T he in- 
ferior polype remains fixed in the place where both were be- 
fore, and becomes a perfect animal ; and the fuperior one. 
after taking a tour in the water, fomctimes returns to the old 
place, and fixes htmfelf by the tail to the body of the inferior 
■one. All thefe animals are extremely minute, and are not to 
be feen distinctly, much lcfs are their operations obferved with 
out the help of glafles ; and as there is no taking them out of 
-the water to bring them before the microfcope in the common 
way, without abfolutely deftroying them, Mr. Trembley, who 
has obferved them with more accuracy, than perhaps any 
■other perfon ever did, has contrived to view them in a glafs 
veffel, in their own water, by bringing them So near the fides 
of the glaiTes, that the microfcope glaffes are able to reach 
them properly from the outfide. The fubftances on which 
they are fixed, are to be brought clofe to the edges of the 
veflel, by means of a fet of quills framed properly togethi 
and the microfcope glafles to be Supported on a moveable arm 
made for that purpoie. Phil. Tranf. N° 474. p. 183. 

//^•-Polype. See Veh-P lype. 

POLYPODES, a word ufed by fomc as a name for the mille- 
pedes. 

POLYPODITES, a name given by the antients to a wine im- 
pregnated with polypody, and fometimes for the juice of mil- 
lepedes, cxprefied with wine. 

POLYPODIUM, poypody, in the Linnasan fyftem of botany 
the name of a genus of the capillary plants, comprehending 
the polyprdium and knclrtis of Tournefort ; the lonehitis of 
Linnzeus beii'g a very different genus of plants. The cha- 
racter of the polypod'-wn is, that the fructifications are difpofed 
in round Spots on the under part of the difk of the leaf. 
The characters of this genus, according to Mr. Tournefort, 
arc thefe : The flowers are not difenvered, but the Seeds srow 
on the back of the leaf: thefc are contained in membranace- 
ous capfules, of aroundifh figure, which are placed togethe: 
in chillers, and have nothing round them, as thofe of the tri 
chomanes have, but are left to be burft by the contraction of 
their own fibres 

The polypodies are not branched, but confift of Single leaves 
divided almoft to the middle rib into oblong jag^s or Seg- 
ments. 

The Species of po'y^ody, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefc : 1. The common polypody, z. The common great 



polypody, with Serrated leaves. 3. 'Thetefthr polypody. 4. The 
large polypody, with pointed leaves. 5. The broad thin-leaved 
polypodv, called by Muntingius, and others, Senfitive polypody. 
6. The narrow-leaved polypody, commonly called lovchitis af- 
pera, and rough jplecnwort. 7. The Welch polypody, with leaves 
jagged at the edges (if the pinnules. 8. The finely divided 
African po/ypedy. 9. The great golden polypody. 10. The 
polypody with Slen.Ier creeping roots, n. The finely di- 
vided black p'lyp'.dy. 12. The polypody with leaves like the 
afplcnium. 13. The thin-leaved pendulous polypody. 14. The 
polypody with pointed and rigid pinnules. 15. The pendu- 
lous polypody, with a reddifh hairy down. 16. The Smooth 
pendulous polypody. 17. The lcaft pendulous polypody. j8. 
The curled polytody, refembling the dvtrieh's feathers. 19. 
The rough dentated polypody. 20. The flender undulated po- 
lypody. 2 1 . The curled polypody, with cups, z 2. The Sweet 
polytody, with the tafte of liquorice. 23. The polypody co- 
vered with Silvery Scales. 24. The brown finely Serrated po- 
lypody. 25. The pellucid polypody. 26. The polypody with 
bluifh punctated roots. Town. Inft. p. 54c. 
The common polypody is the kind ufed in medicine ; it is ufual- 
ly found about the roots of old trees,, in woods, and by hol- 
low road fides. There is a vulgar opinion, that Such of it 
as grows upon the ftump of an oak, is preferable to what 
grows on any other tree ; but there is no foundation for this. 
The root is the part ufed in medicine ; it is a gentle cathartic, 
and is particularly recommended in diforders arising from ob- 
structions of the liver and fpleen. It is by many eStee'7 ed 
an excellent medicine in Scorbutic aiid hypocondriac com- 
plaints. The country people take it in infufion alone, hut phv- 
ficians ufually prefcribe it in compound decoctions and medi- 
cated ales. It has alfo been made an ingredient in many of 
the purging electuaries in the old difpenfatories, 

POLYPOSIA, a term ufed by the antients to exprefs a copious 
drinking of wine. 

POLYPUS (Cycl.)— Polypus, the polype, in zoology. Seethe 
article Polype. 

Polypus, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome of the ear- 
lier writers to the thin-fuelled, nautilus, or nautilus papy- 
raceus. The body and arms oS this creature Somewhat re- 
Sembling thofe of the polype, it was fuppofed to be a Species 
of polype inclofed in a Shell, which it could quit occasionally, 
and go on more to feed. 

Polypus, in medicine. — Mr. Le Dran cured a polypus of the 
nofe, which he could not extract wholly, in the Sollowing 
manner, which may be practifed for deftroying all fuch ex- 
crcScences. He introduced one end of a large Seton, put nn 
the point of the fore-finger of the left hand, into the patients 
mouth, till he brought it behind the velum pendulum ; then 
Aiding a pair of thin crooked forceps into the affected noftri), 
he catched hold of the feton, after covering what was to be 
introduced into the nofe with a Suppurant medicine. While 
he drew the cord, he endeavoured to preferve the velum pen- 
dulum from being hurt, by introducing his finger into the 
mouth, and fupporting the cord upon it. He continued the 
Suppurant till he was Senfiblc, by the patient's breathing free- 
ly through the noflril, that the remains of the polypus was de- 
stroyed, and then he injected deficcatives to cauterize the ulcer. 
Le Dian, Tom. 1. obf. 6. ap. Med. ESS. Edinb. 
Though Kcrkringius, and others, have endeavoured to ex- 
plode the notion of the formation of true polypi in the heart 
and blood veSTels, yet Malpighi, Bartholine, TuJpius, Peck- 
lin, and others, have given us inconteftable inftances of the 
existence of true polypi in the heart, in the ftrictcft fenfe; and 
we have three unquestionable evidences of the like nature, in 
Phil. Tranf. N° 464. Sect. 6. 

POLYSACT1NODOS, in natural hiftory, a name given by 
Linkius, and fome other authors, to thole ftar-fifh whofe bo- 
dy is divided into more than five rays, that being the more 
ufual and general number, 

POLYSCHlDkSfucus, a fea-plant, a\\ted in EngWih fea-banger. 
It is one of the largcft Sea-plants we know, growing often to 
ten foot or more in length. Its root is not fiat in the manner 
of moft of the other fea-plants, but is compofed of feveral 
little hooks, all which lay fail hold of the ftonc on which it 
grows : theSe, in Some meafiire, refemble the tendrils of the 
vine, and are Somewhat broad and flatted at the end, where 
they are fattened to the ftonc, tho' round elfewhere, and are 
about half an inch long : thefe hooks grow from a broad flat- 
tifii part at the bottom of the ftalk, which is often four or 
five inches in diameter, and is ufually hollow, being com- 
pofed only of two membranes confiderably tough and firm, 
with a cavity between them ; Srom the center of this rifes the 
ftalk, which is oSten twilled and undulated at the edges ; from 
the top of this ftalk grows the leaf, which is divided into 
eight or ten Segment.; each of whi h is often again divided 
into two '! hefe foments are very Ions; and as the plant 
floats in the water, give it much of the appearance of a broad 
piece of leather cut into feveral thongs : thefe all terminate in 
fharp points, and rrieir colour is a brownifh green. The niccft 
eye cannot difttnguifh the Jeaft nerve or fibre, either in the 
ftalk or leaf of this plant ; but on great numbers of thefe 
plants, that curious enquirer Mr. Reaumur, found flowers of 
the fame kind with thofe which he originally difcovered on 
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the common fences : they are compofed of flender filaments, 
not exceeding the twentieth part of an inch in length ; and 
thefe were the more eafy to be overlooked, as they are of the 
fame colour with the leaves of the plant. Thofe plants on 
which Mr. Reaumur found thefe flowers, were not, however, 
entirely covered with them, but they flood at about a twelfth 
of an inch diftance from one another : it was in the month 
of July that Mr. Reaumur examined this plant ; and at 
that time there were no feeds difcoverable upon it ; but doubt- 
lefs at a proper feafon, and with proper care in the obferver, 
they will hereafter be difcovered as plainly in this as in many 
other of the fea-plants, ufually fuppofed by authors to have 
wanted them. Mem. Acad. Par. 1 7 1 2. 

POLYTHALAMIUM, in natural hiftory, a name by which 
fome authors have called the tubuli mar'tni concamerati, a fort 
of fea-fhell found frequently foflile, with other fhells, in Swe- 
den, and brought over to us in the ftones ufed for pavements, 
but not known in its recent ftate. 

It is of the fame general ftructure with the cornu ammonis, 
and thick nautilus, being compofed of feveral cells or ca- 
vities, communicating with one another, by means of a 
fiphunculus or pipe ; but it is ufually ftrait, tho' fometimes 
its end is twifted exactly in the manner of the cornu ammonis. 

POLYTHALAMIUS, in natural hiftory, a term invented by 
Breynius, to exprefs a clafs of fhells, the character of which 
is, that they are hollow, fhelly bodies, either ftrait or regu- 
larly twifted into a fpiral form, always wide at the mouth, 
and growing narrower to the other extremity ; they are di- 
vided within into feveral cells or chambers, which are called 
thalamic each feparated from the other by a diaphragm, or 
partition of fhelly matter. The upper or largefr. chamber, 
contains the body of the animal, but all the others are per- 
forated by a fiphunculus, which gives them communication 
one with another, and which runs from the mouth to the very 
apex, growing flenderer all the way. 

Of this clafs he diftinguifhes four genera, the orthoceros, li- 
tuus, ammonites, and nautilus, each of which fee under their 
feveral heads. The two laft of thefe, he obferves, have been 
long well known to the world j the two firft he gives as new, 
and of his own difcovery. 

Of the orthoceratitx, which are ftones caft in the fhells of the 
orthoceros, there are at prefentdiftinguifhed nine kinds : thefe 
differ from one another principally in the pofition of the fiphun- 
culus, or in their external form ; the cone which they defcribe, 
running quicker or more gradually to a point; or, finally, by 
the thalami or chambers being wider or narrower. Breynius 
de Polythalam. 

POLYTHRIX, the hair-Jlone, a name given by fome writers 
to thofe German agates which have received into their mafs, 
while yet foft, either the branches of the confervse, or other 
capillary water-plants, or elfe have thin fireaks of a coarfer 
matter frequent in them, and running in the form of hairs. 

POLYTRICHUM, in botany, the name of a genus of mofles, 
the characters of which are thefe : The ftalks are not much 
branched, and the capfules have calyptrs to cover them till 
mature. This calyptra is always hairy, and in many of the 
fpecies is compofed merely of long hairs, ranged lengthwife 
together, without any membrane; the others have membra- 
naceous calyptrae, but covered with erect hairs. The leaves 
of thofe kinds are rigid, and have a membranaceous appen- 
dage, by which they touch the ftalks and furround them ; 
thofe of the others are fofter, and have not this, appendage. 
The bafis of the pedicle which fupports the head, is alfo in 
thefe furrounded by a fort of tube, round which there ftand a 
number of membranaceous leaves ; this is more vifible in the 
larger than in the fmaller fpecies. The capfules in fome of 
thefe mofies are fquare, in others they are roundifh ; and the 
fquare ones have ufually an apophyfis, by which they are 
joined to the pedicle, which the round ones never have, or 
atleaft very feldom. See Tab. of MofTes, N° 12, 
The polytricbum of the firft order, are thofe which have fquare 
capfules, which are joined to the pedicles by a round apophy- 
fis ; of tl-.efe the following are all the known fpecies : 1 . The 
common large, fquare -headed, great-leaved polytricbum, or 
great goldilocks. This is very common in woods, in boggy 
places, and on heaths. 2. The IefTerand ftiffer fquare-headed 
juniper-leaved heath-polytricbum. The leaves of this are fhort, 
and the whole plant much fmaller than the former. It is very 
common on heaths. 3. 1 he fmall hairy fquare-headed poly- 
Jrkhum\ the leaves of this are of a bluifh green in winter, 
and of a reddifh brown in fummcr. It grows in dry barren 
places. 

The fecond order of the polytricbum comprehends thofe which 
have round capfules, and ufually want the apophyfis, by which 
the others are joined to the ftalk. The following are all the 
known fpecies of this kind : 1. The branched alpine polytri- 
cbum, bearing heads from its tops. The leaves of this are 
narrow and fomcwhat hollowed, and when viewed by a mi- 
crofcope, appear ferrated at the edges. It grows on the Welch 
mountains. 2. The branched polytricbum, bearing heads from 
its fides. This grows to two inches high, and is found in 
the fame places with the former. 3. The dwarf round-head- 
ed aloe-leaved polytricbum. This has fcarce any ftalk, but lies 
upon the ground ; it is frequent by way fides, and ripens its 
Suppl. Vol. II, 
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capfules early in the fpring. 4. The dwarf long-headed aloe- 
leaved polytricbum. The ftalks of this are a little longer than 
thofe of the former. It grows in wet places on heaths c 
The larger fhort-fhanked fslytricbum. This is branched ' tho' 
very low, and refembles at firft fight one of the bryums, mow- 
ing in round tufts. The leaves are of a deep green, and very 
pellucid ; they have a middle rib vifible in them, and are dif- 
poled in fomewhat of a ftellate manner at the ends of the 
branches. It grows in woods on the barks of old trees, and 
fometimes on walls. 6. The leffer fhort-fhanked polytricbum. 
This is much fmaller than the former, and produces its cap- 
fules a little later, it grows on trees and walls, and fome- 
times on the earth. 7. The fhort-fhanked polytricbum, with 
ftrait and plaited leaves. This grows in tufts. Its ftalks are 
an inch high, and its leaves of a dark green. It grows on 
rocks and old walls. 8. The fine-leaved curled polytricbum, 
with fliarp hairy calyptrse. This is found in tufts compofed 
of thick branches, furrounded with very numerous leaves, 
each ending in a hair at the end. It grows in woods, and 
ripens its capfules in March and April. 9. The dwarf fine- 
leaved polytricbum, with cylindric heads. This grows on fandy 
places in north America. Bitten. Hift. Mufc. p. 430. 
Old writers are very full of the praifes of this plant for its 
virtues in making the hair grow thick ; but this feems to have 
been an opinion taken upon no better reafon than the like- 
nefs of the ftalks of the plant to hairs. They make a de- 
coction of it in fome parts of Germany, and wafh the head 
carefully with it in the increafe of the moon; but there is no 
great reafon for fuppofing this liquor does any thing more than 
warm water would do. 

POLYTROPHEROS, a name given by the Greeks to coarfe 
bread, from its conveying much more nourifhment to the 
body than the finer kind ; which they called, by way of dis- 
tinction, oligotrophies. 

POLYZONOS, iri natural hiftory, a name given by the an- 
tients to a fpecies of onyx, which had a dark or blackifh 
ground, with a great number of white zones. 

pOMA, in the writings of the old Greek phyficians, a word 
which has given the commentators a great deal of trouble 
rightly to explain. Diofcorides, in defcribing the onyx indi- 
cus, which we improperly call blatta byzantia, tells us that it 
was like the part of that fhell ufually called by the name of 
byzantine blatta, but that it was in reality the poma of another 
fhell. 

Some have underftood Diofcorides, as if he meant that the 
whole fhell of the fifh, which he defcribes as being like the 
purpura, was what he called onyx indicus ; but it is not eafy to 
fay why fo correct an author fhould call a whole fhell poma 
conchyli, nor what refemblance there could be between a fhell 
like the purpura and a human nail, onyx ? Actuarius, and many 
others, fenfible that a part of a fhell only was meant by this 
name, have translated it the os naji ; but the bone of the nofe 
of a fhell-fifh is fo odd an expreffion, that one fcarce knows 
what to underftand by it. 

The purpura of the antients has a long tongue, with which 
it pierces the fhells of the chamse, and other fifh that It feeds 
on ; but whether this or the operculum, which all fhells of 
this kind have, is meant by the word, is not to be afecrtained 
by this phrafe os nafi. 

The true meaning of the word is to be made out before any 
thing can be judged of what is meant to be exprefi'ed by it 
here, where it is evidently ufed in a metaphorical fenfe. 
Braflavolus fays, that it means all forts of fhelly or cruftace- 
ous coverings of fifties ; but this is an abfolute error; for even 
the medical authors do not extend its fenfe fo far as that. The 
Greeks called all fhells by the name ojlraca, and this author 
attributing a different virtue to the whole fhell of the purpura, 
fufficiently fpeaks this poma to have been but a part of it. 
The Arabian writers were fenfible of this, and rendered it by 
the words adfor althaib, which fignify fragments like nails. 
Serapio calls it mukatha, which fignifies a morfel or piece of 
any thing cut from a folid body. The original fenfe in which 
the Greeks ufed the word poma, was to exprefs the thing that 
clofed the mouth of any vefi'd with a long and narrow neck. 
The Latins expreffed this by the word sperculwn, and fome- 
times, as in Sulpicius Severus, by the word umbo. 
The antients alfo ufed the word poma to exprefs the lid or 
covering of a well, or of any hole. Now the purpura buc- 
cina, and all thofe other fhells which the Greeks have called 
firom'oide, may in fome fort be compared to narrow arid deep 
vefiels, and they have all of them a iort of poma; or, as the 
Latins have exprefied it, an operculum, to ftop the mouth of 
the fhell, and prevent the ingrefs or egrefs of 'any thing at the 
creature's pleafure. This operculum being what Ariftotle has 
called epicalymma, is certainly aifo what Diofcorides means by 
the word poma ; Ariftotle has been very exprefs in his defcrip- 
tion of it, and fays that the tongue lies under it, and that all 
the Jlromboide fhells gave it. The cnyx indicus, therefore, 
Was only the pmia, or operculum of an Indian jhow bride fhell, 
of the bucctnum or purpura kind, and was of a fweet fmell, 
and thence had the term aromaticus, or odoratus. 'The name onyx 
is eafily accounted for, as the poma of every fhell of this kind 
is flat and thin, ajid does not unaptly refemble the human 
nail 
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POMATIA, in natural hiftory, the name of a large fpecies of 
garden-fnail, fo called from its feeding on apples and other 
fruit. It is originally a native of Italy, but is become of late 
years as familiar with us in England, as if a native with us. 
It is a noble remedy in confumptive decays ; and a perfon of 
diftinQion in England having occafion to take great numbers, 
had feveral large parcels brought carefully alive from Italy, 
and turned loofe in his garden, where they multiplied to fuch 
a degree, that the neighbouring woods and hedges foon be- 
came full of them, and they have fince been propagated in 
many other places. 

The pomatia is much larger than our common fnail, and of a 
paler colour : it is of a rouudifh figure, and has five fpires 
or twills at the head ; thefe are placed very clofe, and its 
mouth is large and almoft circular, and has no duplieature or 
fold furrounding it, but it is as thin as the reft of the fllell. 

POMEGRANATE, in botany. See Punica. 

POMERIUM, in antiquity. See Pomoerium. 

POMOERIUM, among the Romans. Authors are not agreed 
as to particular circumftances relating to the pomocrium ; fome 
will have it to be a fpace of ground without the walls ; others 
a fpace within them ; and others again think it was both with- 
in and without. But which ever of thefe is true, the pomoe- 
rinm was a place efteemed facred, and kept free from houfes 
and every other kind of obftruclion. Hift. Acad. Infer. Vol. 
II. p gi, feq. 

POMPEION, nopvuov, in antiquity, a ftately edifice at Athens, 
in which were keprthe facred utenfds, made ufe of at fefti- 
vals, and all things neceffary for the folemn proceffions pre- 
pared. It flood at the entrance of the old city, which look- 
ed towards Phalerum, and was adorned with many ftatues Of 
the Athenian heroes. Potter, Archseol. Grsec. ]. I. c. 8. T. 
i; P' 34- 

The word pompeion is del ived from tr^iri v°>, cum pompa inccdo, 
and was likewife ufed for any utenfil employed on thefe oc- 
cafions. 

POMPiLUS, in zoology, the name of a fea-fifb, remarkable 
for following the rudders of mips to vaft diftances. It has 
no fcales : it has a very broad line from the gills to the tail, 
under which are a number of dotted tranfverfe lines, reach- 
ing to the belly, above the line on the fide ; the back is fp< ttcd 
with different colours. The mouth is moderately large, but 
the teeth very fmall. Its forehead, between the eyes, is of 
a gold colour, and it has four fins, two at the gills and two 
on the belly; and befide thefe, one' long one running all the 
length of the back, and another anfwering it 'from the anus 
to the tail. It tail is not forked. RondeUt. de Pifc. n 2<c 
G/ot- de Pifc. p. 887. ,.. 

Pompilus is alfo ufed by fome authors for the nautilus, as well 
of the papyraceous, as the camerated kind. See the article 
Nautilus. 

POMPION, in botany. See the article Pepo. 

POMPONA, a name given by the Spaniards in America to a 
fort of vanilla, the pods of which are 1] orter and thicker than 
thofe of the common kind, and of a ftronger fmell, tho' Jcfs 
agreeable. The pulpy matter alfo in thefe pods is more li- 
quid than that in the common kind, and the feeds much lar- 
ger, being as big as thofe of muftard. This is never brought 
to market alone; but the Indians who gather it, cunninoly 
mix it among the right kind ; but this mould be taken care 
of by the buyer, fince this kind is very prejudicial, occafion- 
ing violent head-achs in men, and in women vapours and dif- 
orders of the womb. 

It is not yet certainly known whether this be tire fruit of a 
different fpecies of the vanilla plant, or whether it be only 
different from the common in age, or in the place of growth 
of the plant. " 

FOMUM, apple, a well known fruit. See Apple. 

Among the various kinds of applet, fome are ufed for the de- 
fert, fome for the kitchin, and fome for cyder-makino-. 
Thofe ufed for the defert, are the following, placed" as they 
fucceffively ripen after one another : The white juncating) 
the margaret apple, the fummcr pearmain, the fummcr queen- 
ing, the embroidered apple, the golden reinette, the fummer 
white calville, the fummcr red calville, the filver pippen the 
aromatic pippen, la reinette grife, la haute bonte, the royal 
ruffetting, Wheeler's ruffet, Sharp's ruffett, the fpine atple, the 
. golden-pippen, the nonpareil, the l'api, or pomme d'api 
Thofe for the kitchin ufe, in the order of their ripening, are 
thefe : The codling, the fummer marygold, the fummer red 
pearmain, the Holland pippen, the Kentifti pippen, the cour- 
pendu, Loan's pearmain, the French reinette, the French nip. 
pen, the royal ruflet, the monftrous reinette, the winter 
pearmain, the pome violette, Spencer's pippen, the ftone pip. 
pen, and the oaken pippen. 

Thofe mod efteemed for cyder are, the Devonfhire royal wild- 
ing, the redftreak apple, the whitfour, the Herefordfhire un- 
der leaf, and the John apple, or deux amies. 
The feveral forts of apples are defigned cither for ftandards, 
or in 1 dwarfs or efpaliers ; thofe that are defigned for ftandards 
mould be grafted on crab-ftocks, and thofe for dwarfs or ef- 
paliers, on the codling, or fome other fpecies, which does not 
lhoot freely. See the article Grafting 
The bell feafon for planting out thefe trees is, if the foil is 



dry, in October ; but in a wet foil 'tis heft to defer it till Fe- 
bruary. The diftance at which they mould be planted, is 
forty feet fquare, that.the fun and air'may have room to come 
every way at them, jmd 'tis a very good method in lar»e 
orchards, to plough and fow the ground between them, till 
they arc grown up. Good thriving trees of about three \ . ars 
grafting, are to be chofen for planting ; and they fhould he 
taken bum a foil as nearly as pofiible of the Tame nature with 
that they are to be planted into, or rather from one thai is 
fomething poorer. In preparing thefe trees for planting, all 
the broken or bruifed roots are to be taken off, asialfo all fuch 
as crofs and gail one another, and .11 fmall fibres ; for thefe 
feldom furvive a remove, .ome of the moft luxuriant bran- 
ches muft be alfo taken off at the fame time, and others 
fhortened, but the head fbould by no means be cutoff, '1 he 
holes for the planting them fbould be made about two foot 
deep, and of a breadth proportioned to the extent of the 
root; the bottom muff be made even, and the clods and 
lumps all broken. The tree is then to be fet in the middle of 
the hole, and placed as upright as poffible, and the earth care- 
fully placed about its roots ; and, finally, trod down about 
it with the ftct ; and if the weather he dry, every tree fbould 
have a good watering, which will fix the earth to the roots. 
A flake fhould alfo be fixed by the fide of each tree to tie it 
to, that the wind may not make it and loofen the roots. The 
foot of each tree mould be then furrounded with turf newly 
cut, with the green fide downwards ; which will greatly help 
to keep the earth moift ; and if the feafon be very dry, the 
waterings muff be repeated at different times ; but it is a'very 
common error to water new-fet trees too much ; and this 
mould be carefully avoided. The year afterwards dig in the 
earth about the roots, and bury the rotted turir, which was 
laid about the root when planted, and there nc^u's no farther 
care ; the orchard will then thrive of itfelf. 
Dwarf flandards are of the leaft value of all apple-trees, ne- 
ver producing w-ell-tafted fruit; and are therefore the word 
way of managing this tree. 

Efpaliers are commonly planted to furround the quarters of 
kitchin gardens. Thefe quarters fhould be made as larce as 
the garden-room will permit. The trees mould be planted at 
fixteen or eighteen feet afunder, if on crab-ftocks, but if on 
paradife-flocks, twelve feet will be fuflicient ; when thefe 
are planted in the manner above-defcribed, they fhould be 
headed to about four eyes above the graft, and they fhould 
never be of more than two years old from the grafting when 
planted. The fummer after they are planted, a number of 
imall flakes muft be provided, of about three feet long, to 
drive into the ground on each fide of the trees, four to'cach 
tree; and. to thefe flakes the new fhoots muft be faftened as 
horizontally as pofiible. If the trees have taken kindly, pro- 
bably about Michaelmas all the four eyes will have made 
fhoots; if fo, at Michaelmas, which is the rieht time for prun- 
ing, the two upper fhoots fhould be cut off "to four eyes each, 
but the undermoft may be left with fix or eight; but the 
branches mould never be fhortened in fummer, unlefs on oc- 
cafion of filling up fome vacancy in the efpaiier, and then 
this muft not be done after May. 

In the fecond year, all the fhoots muft be trained horizontal- 
ly, except the fore right ones, which muft be d; (placed as fall 
as they are produced : at Michaelmus, the branches in the 
middle of the tree, or wherever there is want of wood, muft 
be fhortened ; but after this be very careful of any great lop- 
ping, or fhortening of branches, but leave them at full len.nh, 
training them all horizontally M/lei's Gartners Didf 

POND (C,cl.)-P< nd-jW. See Potamogiiton. 

Fijh Pond, bee the article Fish. 

PONENDUM in tallium, in law, a writ commanding that a pri- 
foner be baited, in cafes bailable. Reg.Orig.13 -.Blount, C we/. 

Vosekdvk / : gii,, m ad exce; tionem, a writ by which jurtices are 
required to put their feais to exceptions exhibited by the de- 
fendant againfl the plaintiff's evidence, verdict, or other pro- 
ceedings before them, according to Stat. Weftm. 2. Blount, 
Vowel. 

PONENDIS in afffis, a writ granted by the ftatute of Weflm. 
2. c. 38. which ftatute fliews what perfons Ihcriffs ou<rht to 
impanel upon affifes and juries, and what not. Rc<r. Oris 
178. F.N. B. 105. Blount, C-wel. 

PONTAGIA, a term ufed by Paracelfus, and I is followers, to 
exprefs a mixing faline fubftances, with thofe which are bit- 
ter or ftyptic. 

PONTEE, in the glafs trade, an iron infirument ufed to flick 
the glafs at the bottom, for the more convenient fafhionine 
the neck of it. Keri's Art of Glafs, Appendix. 

PoKTEE-Jlah, in glafs making, is the iron whereon the under 
fervants. place the irons from the upper workmen, when they 
have knocked oft the broken pieces of glafs. NatHs Art of 
Olafs, Appendix. 
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genmta, a name given by the antients to a fione of 



the agate kind, with a white ground and red and black foots, 
irregularly placed, and making a beautiful variegation in it! 
This feenis to have been the fame ftone which fome of the 
moderns have called the final' ,ox /'one, from its foots re- 
lemWing the eruptions in that difeafe. The antients mention 
.leveral kinds of. it-, as they were (potted with various colours. 
3 PcNTlCA 
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Pontica vim, a term ufed to exprefs acid, feculent, and 

rartarous wines. 
PONTICUM mel, a name given to a fort of pbifonous honey 
PONXICUS mw, in zoologv, the name of a creature described 
by the antiencs, and Cuppofed to be the fame with our fquir- 
rel. See So virus. _. 

PONTLEVIS in the manege, a diforderly refitting action 01 a 
borfe, in difobedience to his rider ; in which he rears up feve- 
ral times, and rifes fo upon his hind legs, that he is in danger 
of coming over. It is cured by clapping fpurs fma'rtly to 
him, as the fore feet are returning to the ground. 
POOL (Cyd.)— ?oot -fnipe, in zoology, a name given in many 

parts of England to the redfhank. 
POOR, or Power, in ichthyology, a name given by the 
people of Cornwall to a fpecies of bearded gad us. Seethe 
article Gadus. 
POOSPANhCUM, in natural hiftory, the name of a peculiar 
fpecies of foffil in the Eaft Indies. It is of the nature of the 
blende, or mock-lead, with us; but is not formed into fo 
large flakes, but more refembles the fteel-grained lead ores. 
It is found in the beds of rivers, and when calcined, it is ufed 
with the juices of certain herbs, for ulcers and other cutaneous 
diforders. Before calcination it isalfo ufed by the women to 
make their hair of a fine glofly black colour, which it per- 
forms very neatly. 
PQP/E, among the Romans, were fuch perfons as attended 
the facrifices, whofc bufmefs it was to provide victims, and to 
kill them after they had knocked them down. They were 
half naked, their fhoulders, arms, and upper parts of their 
bodies being uncovered as far as their navels, and the reft 
covered to the mid-leg with a linnen apron, or the fkins of 
the facrifices ; and they wore crowns of laurel upon their 
heads. Damt in voc. See Pcpe, CycL 
POPE, in zoology, a name by which the people in many parts 

of England call the anas artiica dufii. See the article Duck. 
POPLAR, poputus, in botany, the name of a genus of irees, 
the characters of which are thefe : the flower is of the amen- 
taceous kind, being compofed of a number of fmall leaves, 
furnifhed with a great quantity of apices ; but thefe are barren. 
The embryo fruits are produced on thofe trees which produce 
none of thefe flowers-; thefe are fpiked, and confift of many 
leaves, under which there lies a fort of bell, which contains 
the embryo feed vefl'el, which finally becomes a membrana- 
ceous pod of a comprefled figure. Thefe are difpofed in a 
fpiked form, and open into two parts, containing feeds winged 
with down. To this it is to be added, that the poplar has a 
peculiar and appropriated general appearance, by which it is 
obvioufly diftinguifhed from the willow. See Tab. i. of Bo- 
tany, Clafs 19. 

The fpecies of poplar enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The common white poplar, with large leaves. 2. 
The common white poplar, with fmaller leaves. 3. The 
common black poplar. And, 4. The poplar with trembling 
leaves, called the afpen-tree. Town. Inft. p. 592. 
The poplar, whether black or white, may be eafily propagat- 
ed, either by layers, cutings, or fuckers, of which the white 
kind always produces a great many from the root. The beft 
feafon for the tranfplanting thefe fuckers is. in October, when 
the leaves begin to decay ; and they mould be removed into a 
nurfery for two or three years, at the end of which time they 
will have got ftrength enough to be transplanted into the places 
w>here they are to remain. 

When they are to be propagated by cuttings, it is beft to do 
that in February, cutting off large truncheons of eight or ten 
foot long ; which being thruft down a foot deep in the ground, 
•will take root very quickly, and if the foil be moift, will grow 
to a confiderable fize in a very few years. 
The black poplar is not fo eafily raifed from thefe large trun- 
cheons, but mould be planted in cuttings, of about a foot 
and a half long, planting them a foot deep in the ground. 
This will grow on almoft any foil ; but does much better on 
a moift one than on' any other. They are the fitteft of all 
trees for raifing a made quickly, as they will grow fourteen 
foot in heighth fometimes in one feafon, and in four or five 
years will be large trees. Millers Gard. Diet. 
Poplar-£j//j. The black poplar is famous among naturalifts 
for producing a fort of galls or protuberances, of various 
fhapes and fixes, on its leaves and branches, which have been 
ufually miftaken for the lodgments of worms hatched from the 
egas of an ichneumon-fly; but they are in reality produced 
by the operation of a viviparous infect, called the puceron, for 
the bringing up of its off-fpring. See Puceron. 
Thefe galls are of the bladder kind, being ufually fkinned 
over, and more or lefs hollow within, not woody, as thofe of 
the oak, &c. They proceed from different parts of the plant, 
fome from the pedicles of the leaves, and many from the 
young {hoots. They are very various in figure, fome being 
roundifh, others oblong, others crooked and contorted in va- 
rious directions, and fome of them are in the figure of horns, 
like thofe of the turpentine tree, and of the fame origin. 
"When any of thefe galls are opened at a proper feafon, there 
is found in them a vaft number of infects of the puceron 
' kind, all the family of one female parent, who formed the 



bladder or gall for their reception : if they are opened a little 
earlier than this, there is only one, that is the female parent^ 
found in them : and finally, if they are examined later, they 
are found empty, the young brood having made their efcape 
out of them; and at this time the {talks of the leaves are 
found twifted about and fwelled ; and in thefe fwellings, which 
are a new fort of gal's, are found the young pucerons, which 
had efcaped out of the larger gall or bladder, which had ferv- 
ed for their common home. 

Mr. Malpighi obferved thefe fpiral tubercles on the pedicles 
of the leaves of this tree, and fas given a figure of them in 
his twenty-ninth plate ; but he had no knowledge of this ani- 
mal which occafions them, nor, indeed, any idea of a vivi- 
parous creature being at all concerned in the formation of 
galls on vegetables ; his whole fyftem being founded upon 
their being the effect of the eggs of a fly depofited in thum : 
he has therefore'defcribed thefe fpiral ones among the reft, as 
being of the fame origin, and filled with eggs ; but if he had 
accurately examined the bodies themfelves, he would have 
found them filled with real living infects, not eggs of any kind. 
Befides thefe galls on the ftalks and pedicies of this tree, there 
are alfo others found on the leaves themfelves; and thefe are 
always joined to and prolonged from the middle rib of the 
leaf, which is properly only the continuation of the pedicle, 
and feem only to be the middle rib diftended and fwelled, the 
rib being wanting in the part where they are, on the upper 
fide of the leaf, and on the under fide there being only a 
little flit or crack, hut with its edges nicely joined in the place 
of it ; and if the leaf be preficd between the fingers, this 
crack will open wider, and fhew the internal cavity of the 
gall or bladder that appears on the upper fide, and the little 
pucerons are feen living in it; but as foon as the leaf is left 
to itfelf again, the edges of this flit clofe, and the creatures 
find themfelves as well defended from all injuries as before. 
There is great reafon for thefe little creatures thus hiding 
themfelves, for thev are, when expofed to the view of other 
infects, fed upon by many little animals ; and it i a common 
thing, on taking one of them out of its cell, and fettlng it on 
the furface of the leaf, to fee a lktle'yeliowifh bug immediate- 
ly come up, and feize upon it, and fuck it to,, death with its 
trunk, which is extremely fine, but is eafily introduced into 
the body of this creature. 

The care the pucerons take to hide themfelves, and their 
young, from thefe enemies, is not, however, always fufn- 
cient; for it is a very common thing to find a fmall red infect, 
of an oblong form, and endued with a very long trunk, lodg- 
ed in the very cells, and eating them up in their .habitations. 
This is fuppofed by Reaumur to be the bug before mentioned 
in its nymph ftate, and had doubtlefs been lodged in this 
place by its parent in the egg, in order to feed upon the young 
animals. 

The pucerons which live upon the poplar have another method 
of fecUring themfelves from injuries. They have a method of 
forming a bladder of the very fubftance of the leaf itfelf, and this 
is very capacious, its cavity being much larger than that of any 
other kind : this is done by bringing the two edges of the 
leaf together, fo that the leaf has its whole length, tho' only- 
half its breadth, and the edges are every- where fattened 
together, while the whole fpace within remains free, and 
is a fit receptacle for the animals. 1 he cavity is much 
largeft near the rib, and the leaves which are thus folded have 
not the colour or the glofs of the others ; but are covered with 
a vaft number of little tuberofities of a reddiih colour, and of 
the.bignefs of 'a pin's head. This is ufually effected while 
the leaves arc young and green, and at firft there are only 
found a few fmall pucerons in them ; by thefe may be feen 
the true caufe of the joining together of the leaf into a fort 
of fack or cafe. If two or three of thefe are found, as is 
very frequent on the under fide of the leaf of this tree, they 
are always found fixed in their fucking pofture, near the 
middle rib ; and if the upper fide of the leaf be examined, 
there will be found on it a yellowifh or pale green tubercle, 
juttoppofite to every one of the infects. Thefe tubercles are 
fo many fmall bladders or leaf |w//i; and as they continually 
increafe in fize, and by that increafe force out the middle 
part of the leaf on which they are placed into a fwellihg up- 
wards, the confequence is, the drawing together of the 
edges, fo as to form a cafe or bag, of which the outfide 
of "the leaf makes the external covering, and the infide the 
lining. The regularity of the placing of thefe tubercles in 
the center of the leaf is the reafon of the edges falling evenly 
together; and fometimes, when the tubercles are lefs. regu- 
larly fituated, the joinings have feveral empty or open fpaces 
between them. Thefe two or three firft tubercles are after- 
wards furrounded by a vaft number of new ones, which are 
the effects of the progeny of the firft obferved infects; and 
thus the generality of die larger leaf or bladder-^/// are form- 
ed, as well on the poplar as on the elm, the apple, and the 
other trees on which they are fo frequently found. 
The pucerons which are found inhabiting the leaves of the 
poplar thus curled up, are of the fame fhape arid figure with 
thofe of the other parts of the fame tree, and probably are the 
very fame fpecies ; tho' fome fuppofe them different from the 
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different manner of their working. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. 
Vol. VI. p. 39, feq. 

POPUTffiUS, (Cycl.) a fmall mufcle, obliquely pyramidal, 
fituated under the ham. It is fixed above, by a ftrong nar- 
row tendon, to the outer edge of the inner condyle of the os 
femoris, and to the neighbouring pofterior ligament of the 
joint ; from thence it runs obliquely downward, under the 
inner condyle of the os femoris ; its flat and pretty thick flefhy 
body increafing gradually in breadth, till it is fixed in the 
backfide of the head of the tibia all the way to the oblique 
line obfervable on that fide. Winjlow's Anat. p. 216. 

POPPY, (Cycl.) Papaver, in botany. See Papaver. 
We have many fpecies of this plant cultivated in gardens for 
the beauty of the flowers. They are all eafily propagated by 
fowing the feeds in autumn. When the young plants come 
up, they are to be cleared from weeds, and thinned to a pro- 
per diftance by pulling fome up where they ftand too thick ; 
for they never thrive well if they are tranfplanted. They are 
to be left, according to their fizes, at fix, eight, or ten inches 
diftance. 

They are very fhowy flowers, and make a fplendid appear- 
ance in gardens ; but they are but of fhort duration, and are 
of anoffenfive fmell, which makes themlefs valued atprefent 
than they have been. 

Some fow thefe plants in fpring, but it is not fo well ; becaufe 
they then have not time to get ftrength before autumn, when 
they are to flower ; and for that reafon thofe fown in fpring 
ufually flower weakly. Miller's Gard. Diet. 

Red-Poppy. Thecommonwild red/w#>yisoneof the moft trouble- 
fome and mifchievous weeds the farmers are plagued with a- 
among their corn, and it is the moft difficult to thoroughly de- 
ftroy of almoft any other. Its feed will He a long time in land 
unploughed, without ever mooting; but they will be fure to 
grow with the firft crop of corn. Mr. Tull gives an inftance 
of the feeds of this plant being buried four and twenty years 
in a field of faint-foin, and at the end of that time, the land 
being ploughed for wheat, they all grew up among the corn, 
tho' they had Iain dormant fo long before. Tull's Horfehoing 
Husbandry. 

It has been the general opinion of authors, that the narcotic 
quality of the red poppy lay in its flowers ; but Mr. Boul- 
duc, in his courfe of experiments for the finding out an 
European plant which mould yield us a juice of the nature of 
the opium of the Eaft, without its bad effects, found that the 
virtue of this plant, which is very great, lay much more in 
the heads than the flowers ; and from four ounces of thefe 
heads, while frefh and green, he obtained five drachms of a 
folid extract, of the nature of opium, two, three, or four 
grains of which were a full dofe ; and which poflefled the 
virtues of opium, and might be given with great fuccefs and 
fafety in obftinate coughs and other fuch cafes. Hift. Acad. 
Par. 1712. 

It is faid, that the extract of Britim f.oppies is, in fome cafes., 
preferable to the opium brought from Turkey. We have, in 
the medical elfays of Edinburgh, the method of preparing ai 
extract and fyrup of poppies, by Mr. Arnot. See Vol. 5 
Art. 11. 

Yellow Poppy. The yellow horned poppy, called by authors pa 
paver arnkulatum luteum, is one of thofe vegetable poifons of 
our own growth, which may be very mifchievous by their 
not being generally known, or fufpected to be fo. We have 
an account of the effects of this plant in the philofophical 
tranfactions, in an inftance of a family in Cornwall, Who eat 
of a pye made of the roots of this inftead of thofe of eryngo, 
orfea-holly, which it is the cuftom of the poorer people theie 
to make into a coarfe fort of pye for their food. 
The man of the houfe, on eating of this pye while hot, was 
feized immediately with a violent delirium, one effect of 
which was his thinking every thing he faw of a yellow colour, 
and taking every utenfil of the houfe to be made of gold. 
The man and maid fervant eat of the pye after their mafter, 
and were foon after as mad as he, coming into the room 
where his friends were attending him, ftripped naked, and 
dancing together. Thefe people alfo took every thing they 
faw to be gold ; and a child in the cradle, to whom a fmall 
piece of the pye had been given, was thrown into a drowfy 
diforder, and convulfed about the mouth ; but, after a few 
days, it recovered. 

The grown people were all feized with moft violent purgings, 
and by that means efcaped, after being miferably worn down 
by this complaint. 

The fymptom of fuppofing every thing gold, which ran 
through the whole family, and went even fo far as to the fup- 
pofing their ftools gold, and ordering them to be faved, may 
poflibly be in fome meafure owing to the idea they had of the 
plant whofe roots they had been poifoned by ; its flowers be- 
ing as large as a rofe, and of a fine yellow, and the juice 
of the whole plant being alfo yellow. Phil. Tranf. 
N°. 242. 

Homed Poppy. See Glaucium. 

VovvY-feeds. The poppy-feed is of a more delicious tafte than 
fweet almonds ; it is oily and farinaceous. Dr. Alfton fays, 
he has eaten large quantities of the black as well as the white 



feed, and never found it fomniferous or noxious. See Med 
EffEdinb. Vol. 5-Art. 12. 

Thefe feeds are ufed in food in fome places, as is their ex- 
prefled oil, which is as wholeforne as olive oil. Vid. Matthiol. 
p. 746. Gcffr. Mat. Med. Vol. z. p. 713. 

POPULAGO, marjh-marygold, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower is 
of the rofaceous kind, being compofed of feveral petals ar- 
ranged in a circular form ; from its center ar;fes a piftil, 
which afterwards becomes a membranaceous fruit, confuting 
as it were of feveral thin capfules collected into a head. Thefe 
capfules all bend a little downwards, and contain oblon^ 
feeds. 

The fpecies of populago, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The common large flowered populago. 2. The 
fmaller flowered populago. And, 3. The populago with double 
flowers. Tourn. lnft. p. 273. 

POPULARIA, among the Romans, were fteps or places where 
the people fat and beheld the games and horfe-races. Pitifc. 
Lex. Ant. in voc, 

PORCALA, a name given by fome of the later Latin writers to 
the herb purfelain, as if it had its name from being loved by 
the hogs. 

PORCELAIN (Cycl)— The moft juft and regular idea we can 
form of the porcelain or china-ware is, that it is an half vitri- 
fied fubftance or manufacture, in a middle ftate between the 
common baked earthen ware of our vulgar manufactures, and 
true glafs. This is the eflential and diftinctive character of 
porcelain, and it is only by confidering it in this light, that 
we are to hope to arrive at the perfect art of imitating it in 
Europe. 

This attempt is to be made on thefe principles in two differ- 
ent manners: the one by finding fome appropriated matter 
on which fire acts with more than ordinary ftrength in the 
time of its paifing from the common baked ftate of earthen 
ware into that of glafs. The other is, to compofe a pafte of 
two fubftances reduced to powder; the one of which lhall be 
of force to refift a very violent fire, fo as not to become vi- 
trified in it; and the other a matter very eafily vitrifiable. 
In the firft cafe, the matter is to be taken out of the fire at 
the time when it' is imperfectly vitrified ; and in the other 
the compound mafs is to remain in the furnace till the one 
fubftance, which is the more eafily vitrifiable, is truly vitri- 
fied ; and being then taken out, the whole will be what por- 
celain is, a fubftance in part vitrified, but not wholly Co. 
The firft method is that by which the European porcelain has 
generally been made, and tho' that of St. Cloud, and fome 
other places, has been very beautiful, yet it is always eafy to 
diftinguifh even the fineft of it from the china-ware, and the 
nature of the two fubftances appears evidently different : thefe 
owing all their beauty to their near approach to vitrification, 
are made to endure a long and violent fire, and are taken 
from it at a time when a very little longer continuance would 
have made them perfect glafs ; on the contrary, the china- 
ware being made of a pafte, part of which is made of a fub- 
ftance in itfelf fcarce poifible to be vitrified, bears the fire in 
a yet much more intenfe degree than ours, and is in no dan- 
ger of running wholly into glafs from it. 
The two fubftances ufed by the Chinefe are well known by 
the names of peiunje and kaolin, and on examining thefe it 
appears very evident, that we have in Europe the very fame 
fubftances, or at leaft fubftances of the very fame nature and 
capable of being wrought into a porcelain equally beautiful 
and fine. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1739. See the articles 
Kaolin and Petunse. 

Thefe are the two different femi-vitrifications, on one or 
other of which all the European manufactures have hitherto 
been founded ; and it is eafy from the knowledge of thefe 
principles to determine, on breaking a piece of the china of 
any of our manufactures, by which of the two procefles it is 
made. If it is made by fiezing the half- vitrified mafs of a 
fubftance which would foon after have been wholly vitrified, 
then the putting it in a crucible, into an equal degree of fire] 
will foon turn it wholly into glafs. This is the cafe of moft 
of our European porcelain \ but if it be made of two ingre- 
dients, the one of which is not vitrifiable, or at leaft not by 
fuch fires, then the matter will melt, but will not vitrify ; 
this is the cafe with the Chinefe p-rcelain, which, if kept in" 
fufion a long time, yet when cold is china-ware ftill ; fo that 
this is evidently made of two fuch different ingredients. 
Befides thefe methods, there is yet another, of late invention, 
which makes a very beautiful china; and which, if it does 
not afford veflels equal to thofe of China, yet will afford them, 
nearly approaching to thofe, and at a confiderable fmaller 
price. _ This method confifts in reducing glafs to china. See 
the article GLAss-porcelain. 

The fine deep blue of the old porcelain-wzre of China, is 
much valued by the curious ; and it is much lamented, that 
the fame colour is not ufed at this time. The art feems at 
prefent to be loft; but perhaps it might be recovered by trials; 
It is certain that the Chinefe have cobalt among them, 'and 
very probably they ufed a blue colour prepared from this be* 
fore they had any commerce with us : notwithstanding all the 

con- 
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conjectures about their materials for colouring! this feems the 
molt probable fubftance ; and there is a way of preparing a 
colour from this, much iuperior to that now in ufc, which we 
call fmalt. 

Cobalt is a mineral containing arfenic and a blue verifiable 
earth. The common way of preparing fmalt is, by roafting 
this cobalt in a reverberatory fire. This difpofes it to vitrify, 
and drives off the arfenic it contains in fumes, which collect- 
ing at the top, form true flowers of arfenic. It is very cer- 
tain, however, from experiments, that if this arfenic could 
be preferved in the cobalt, the fmalt would be of a much finer 
colour ; for there are fome kinds of cobalt which yield fmalt 
without previous roafting; and as the arfenic is in a great 
meafure contained in thefe, the final ts are much finer coloured. 
Arfenic added to fmalt, while in fufion, greatly exalts its co- 
lour alfo ; and there is a way of procuring fmalt from cobalt 
without fire, only by diflblving it in an acid, and precipitat- 
ing that fo'ution with oil of tartar. The fmalt thus precipi- 
tated to the bottom, is of a much finer colour than any pre- 
pared by fire; but it is much moreexpenfive, and prepared in 
lefs quantity. It is very poflible, that the Chinefe might have 

■ the art of making this kind of fmalt before they knew us, 
and that to this was owing the fine blue of their porcelain 
ware : but when we trafficked with them, and they purchafed 
fmalt fo much cheaper of us than they could make it them- 
felves. they naturally difcontinued the manufacture of their 
own finer kind, without confidering how greatly inferior the 
colour was which the other yielded. If this be the cafe, it 
will be eafy to revive this art, and the adding the true old 
china blue to our European manufactures, in imitation of 
porcelain, may give them a value which they have not at 
prcfent. 

The Chinefe had once a method of painting the figures of 
fifhes and other things on the infides cf their vefTels, in fuch 
a manner that they did not appear til] the veflel was filled with 
water, or fome other clear liquor. They called this fort of 
china-ware kiatjttn, that is to fay, the concealed blue china. 
The art is now in a great meafure loft; but there may be 
fome guefs made as to the manner in which it might be done 
at this time. The vefTels which are to be made m this man- 
ner, nui ft be very thin : the colour muft be laid on in form 
of the fifh or other animals or figures, on the infi.de, after the 
veflel has been once baked. After this colour has had time to 
dry, the infide of the veflel muft have a fecond coat of the 
fame earth, or (tone-ware, of which the veflel is made ; and 
over this a varnifh of the common kind. The confequence 
of this will be, that the figures of the fifh, in a very ftrong 
colour, will be buried between two coats of the ware, which 
together form a compleat veflel. The outfide is then to be 
ground down almoft to the figures, and when they begin to 
appear, a new coat of the varnifh muft be laid over this. 
The figures will then be obfeure, and fcarce, if at all per- 
ceivable ; but on filling the veflel with water, the tranfparence 
of the fides will be taken off, and the liquor will make a fort 
of foil behind, which will throw out the figures of the fifh. 
This might be done in any ware tolerably clear and tranfpa- 
fent. The porcelain of China would fucceed beft with it; 

' but the pains and nicety required are too great, and all the 
attempts lately made by them have mifcarried. See the article 
Staining of porcelain. 

" The Chinefe make a great variety of figures on the furfaces of 
the vafes of white china-ware, and there is one kind of this 
greatly in efteem among them, in which there are flowers and 
other figures ; yet the fur face is quite fmooth, and the fub- 
ftance extremely thin. The manner of making it is this: 
they firft form the veflel of the fineft materials, as thin as 
they can ; then, when they have polifhed it infide and out at 
the wheel, they put into it a ftamp of its own fhape, but cut 
with all thefe figures : they prefs this down fo firmly on the 
vet moift veflel, that the impreflion is received in a very per- 
fect manner; and if the fhape of the veflel be at all hurt, 
they take it to the wheel again to reftore it. They then finifh 

" it with the knife and feiflars ; and when they have made it as 
perfect: as can be, they cover it with the fine white varnifh 
within and without. This fills up all the cavities of the im 
preffion, and gives a perfectly fmooth and even furface; yet 
the thicknefs of this varnifh in the traces of the figures gives 
it a different white, and the whole figures are as finely and ac- 
curately feen, as if painted on the outfide. This is an arti- 
fice that might eafily be brought to bear among us, and feve- 
ral of our finer wares would make a pretty figure with it. 
'There is a current opinion among the Chinefe themfclves, 
that the porcelain-ware of former times was greatly fuperior 
to that which they make at prefent ; and that the burying 
china in the earth for a long time, adds to its beauty ; but all 
this is founded on error. The truth is, that our merchants 
beat down the price of the ware, and thereby compel them to 
make a worfe kind in general; but they are able to do as fine 
things now as ever. What gave birth to the opinion, that 
burying porcelain-ware made it good, was, that finer pieces 
than ordinary are fomettmes found buried.- Thefe are all pre- 
cious vafes, which the poileflors buried by way- of fecurity in 
the times of civil war; and it is no wonder, that there are 
Suppl. Vox; II. 
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none but of the fined kind found buried on thefe occaficlH. 
Ubierv. lur les Coutum. de I'Afie. 

PORCELLANA, in natural hiftory, the porcelain-Jhell, or concha 
venerea, the name of a genus of [hell -fifh, the charaAers of which 
are thefe : they are of the univalve kind, and have for their 
mouth a long and narrow flit, dentated on eacii fide, and are 
of a conglobated, oblong, gibbofe, or umbonated form. 
This genus of (hells originally had the name perceUana and 
concha venerea from the refemblance of its mouth to the puden- 
dum muhehre, called by fome of the Roman writers, porculus 
and porcellus, and always alluded to under the word Venus. 
We have ot late fo far mifimderftoed the name as to fuppofe it 
derived of the word porcelain, from an imagination, that the 
Chinefe porcelain-ware was made of it. Gefner has fallen 
into the opinion, and Aldrovand Teems to have been miftaken 
in regard to its other name, concha venerea, fuppohV it fo 
called becaufe of its beauty, and therefore facred to Venus. 
Rondeletius calls it the remora Mutiemi ; and the murex of the 
fame author. Aldrovand de Teft. L. ?. p 3C2 Gefner 
Rondelet. de Teft. L. 2. p. 101. ' 

The name concha venerea may be apt to create confufion, be- 
caufe there is another file!] of a very different kind, a bivalve, 
called concha veneris. This genus is therefore much better 
diftinguiftied by the name porcellana. There is a prodioious 
difference among the fpecies of this genus ; fome are heavy, 
others very light ; fome have the mouth placed in a longitu- 
dinal, others in a tranfverfe direflion. The gibbous porcelain 
is a very remarkable fpecies, as is alfo the egg-porcelain, which 
has two buttons at the extremities ; and the egg-porcelain call- 
ed the navel is not lefs remarkable than thefe; this has, inftead 
of a button, a long beak at each end. 

The mouth of the porcelain muft be narrow and oblong- this 
is the great charafleriftic, and is ufually dentated either on 
both fides or on one. 

The fpecies of porcelain are fo numerous, that it may be pro- 
per, in the enumeration of them, to arrange them under fome 
regular heads. See Tab. of Shells, N°. 1 6. 
Some porcelaines are conglobated, and thick ; of thefe the cabi- 
nets of the curious afford us the following fpecies : i. The 
msp-porcelain, fo called from its lineations, refembling the 
(Sokes of a map. 2. The lettered or Arabian porcelain ■ 
this is fuppofed in its lineations to bear fome refemblance to 
Arabic charaflers. 3. The tyger's (kin porcelain. 4. The 
ferpent's (km porcelain. 5. The fea-loufe porcelain. 6. The 
millepede porcelain, 7. The punctuated porcelain. 8. The 
grey porcelain. 9. The Chinefe Iraki's. 10. The porcelain 
whofe end terminates in a fpire ; or the Violet p'&celafB-. this 
is but the former fpecies with its outer coat taken off. ' 
The reddifh porcelain. 1 2. The variegated porcelain. 
The tortoifc-fliell porcelain. 1 4. The guttated porcelain. 
The porcelain with its middle divided into four zones. 
The blue oval porcelain. 
Some porcelains are thin, and of a pyriform figure. Of thefe 
we have the following : 1. The pear-porcelain, with an arch- 
ed mouth, and variegated with yellow fpots. 2. The pear- 
porcelain, with an arcuated mouth and two zones. 3. The 
egg-porcelain, with numbers of fmall protuberances, or obtufe 
umbos : this is called by fome writers ovum Rumphii, or Rum- 
phius's egg. 4. The cloth-web porcelain. 5. The oblono- 
and .thick porcelain; 6. The great Argus porcelain, fo called 
from its being variegated with round fpots, refembling eyes. 
7. The leffer Argus porcelain. 8. The pfeudo-argus, or baf- 
tard-eye porcelain. 9. The leveret porcelain. 1 o. The green- 
ifh itraU-pox porcelain, it. Thewhtiith porcelain, with rough 
protuberances. 1 2. The rri\\\e<peie porcelain. 13. Themoufe 
porcelain. 14. The mole->W«'». 15. The yellow porce- 
lain, with four red zones. 16. The brown porcelain, with 
four yellow zones 17. The Panama porcelain, with ama- 
thyftine circular ftreaks. )8. The green fpotted porcelain. 
19. The virgated agate porcelain. 20. The blue porcelain. 
2 1 . The blue fpotted porcelain. 

Some of the porcelains are gibbous. Of thefe we have the fol- 
lowing fpecies : I. The milky porcelain, with rofe-coloured 
protuberances and a dentated lip. 2. The white gibbofe por- 
celain, with a fmooth lip and no tubercles. 3. The yellow 
porcelain, with a fmooth lip and no tubercles. 4. The por- 
celain called Congo matey and Guinea money : this has a den- 
tated mouth, and has fix protuberances on the back. 5. The 
great gibbous porcelain. Hid. Nat Eclairc. p. 308. 

PORCELLIONES, in the materia medica, a name given by 
fome to the millepedes. 

PORCELLO, in the glafs trade, the inftrument with which the 
workman, after having made the opening for the bowl of a 
drinking glafs or other fuch veffe!, with his pafiage, widens 
and renders it more capacious at pleafure. Neri's Art of 
Glafs, p 247. 

PORCELLUS Cajfovienjls, in medicine, the name of a difeafe 
to which the people of Hungary and Poland are very fubjefl-. 
It is a hard tumour of the belly, attended with wind and vio- 
lent pains. It is truly an infaraion of the fpleen, and is to 
be cured by aperitives. Phil. Tranf. N°. 243. See Spleen. 

Force i.i.us hdicifs, in zoology, a name given by authors to the 
animal called with us the Guinea pig. 

1 Xx l t 
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It is a creature properly of the rat kind, and is not improper- 
ly called by Mr. Ray mus Amerkanus et Guin'tenjis porcelli pilis 
et voce : the American er Guinea rat, with the hair and voice 
of a pig; tho' the fame author feems to doubt, whether it 
has not fomething of the rabbit kind in it, by adding after the 
word mus, that of cumculus. 

It is fmaller than the rabbit, and has a ihorter and thicker 
body ; its ears are roundifh, low, thin, pellucid, and very 
wide open, and are almoft fmooth ; and are obferved to be 
very nearly as large in the new brought forth creatures as in 
the full grown. 

Its nofe and beard are very much like thofe of the hare ; the 
long hairs which ferve for whiikers being difpofed in much 
the fame manner, and its upper lip is like that of the rabbit. 
It has no tail ; its teeth are difpofed exactly as in the rat kind, 
and its hairs and grunting voice are wholly like thofe of 
the pig. 

It is fometimes all over white, fometirnes all over of a reddifh 
tawney; but moll: frequently it is mottled with large fpots of 
both. Its fore feet have four claws, its hinder ones only three, 
of which the middle one is much longer than the others. It 
fits often upon its buttocks, in the manner of the rabbit, but it 
does not walk in the leaping manner of the rabbit kind ; but 
as the hog, by fetting one foot before the other ; ,and in walk- 
ing bears upon the heel in the manner of the bear. It does 
not burrow in the earth ; it brings forth fix, feven, or eight 
young ones at a time ; and thefe are not blind at firft, as in 
the rabbit. It feeds on vegetables, and its flefh is very well 
tafted, and much refembles that of the hog. Ray's Syn. 
Quad. p. 22?. 

PORCO, a name by which fome authors have called the fifh 
more ufually known by the name of caprifcus y fuppofed to be 
the porcm of Pliny. IVii'ughbys Hift. Pifc. p. 153. See the 
articleCAPRiscus. 

PORCUPINE, hi/lrix, in zoology. See Histrix. 

Amencan Porcupine, cuanda, in zoology, the name of a fpe- 
cies of porcupine very different from the European kind. 
It is of the fize of the larger monkeys, and is covered all over, 
except on its nofe, the lower part of its legs, and the extre- 
mity of its tail, with fpines of two or three inches long, and 
has no other hair but thefe. Thefe are yellowifh for that 
half which is next the body, thence they are of a deep black- 
ifli brown, and at the very extremity they are white : they 
are hollow in the manner of quills ; and Hernandez affirms, 
that the creature has a power of throwing them from its body 
to a confiderable diftance- The body is about a foot long the 
tail fomewhat longer than that, and its farther half covered 
thinly with hairs much refembling hog's briftles. The ears 
are fmall, and are hid by the fpines which cover the head. 
It has two long teeth in each jaw before; the noftrils are very 
wide, the eyes round, prominent, and very bright and fpark- 
Jing; the feet are like thofe of the monkey kind, and divided 
into four toes. See Tab. of Quadrupeds, N 1 *. 15. 
It climbs trees, but fiowly and with difficulty, for want 
of a heej or hinder toe. It ufually twifts its tail about a 
bough, to keep it fafe from falling. It makes a grunting like 
that of a hog. It feeds on poultry, and its flefh is very well 
tafted. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 208. 

PORCUS acuUatus, in zoology, the name of an animal, of 
which there are two fpecies, both of the porcupine kind ; the 
one with a fhort, the other with a long tail. Each of them 
have alfo five toes on each foot, in which they differ from the 
European porcupines, which have but four. Seta. Vol. I. 
p. 81. and p. 84. 

POrcus Jluviattlisy in ichthyology, a name given by the old La- 
tin authors to the fifh we at this time call the cornua and 
aurata, and in Englifh the ruffe. It is a fpecies of the perca 
or pearch kind, and is diftinguifhed by Artedi by the name of 
the pearch with only one fin on the back, and with the cavern- 
ous head. See Tab. of Fifties, N°. 20. 

Porcus Guinienjis, in zoology, the name of the Guinea hog. 
This creature is of the fame fliape and make with our hog, 
and of a reddifh tawney colour. Its head, however, is fome- 
■what more depreffed than in our kind, and its ears longer, 
and running into narrow points. Its tail is naked ; but fo 
long, that it reaches almoft to its heels. Its hair is all fhort 
and mining. It has no briftles on the back, but only near 
the rump ; and on the moulders the hair is a little longer than 
elfewhere. It is a tame domeftic creature. Ray's Syn. Quad, 
p. 96. 

PORELLA, in botany, the name of a genus of mofTes, the 
characters of which are thefe : the capfules contain a powder 
like thofe of the other moffes j and they have neither opercu- 
lum, calyptra, nor pedicle ; and their manner of fhedding their 
powder is not by feparating into two parts, like thofe of the 
felago and Iycopodium, but by opening into feveral holes on 
all fides. See Tab. of Moffes, N°. 17. 
Of this genus of moffes there is only one known fpecies; 
this is called by Dillenius the bluntly pinnated porelia, and 
grows in wet places in Virginia, Penfilvania, Maryland, and 
other parts of North America. Dtllen. Hift. Mufc. p. 459. 

PORFILIGON, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers 
to exprefs the fquammae rriartis, or the fcales of iron which fly 
off in the fmith's hammering of it. 



POROCELE, a word ufed by chirurgical writers for a callous 
hernia. 

POROMPHALON* a word ufed by Hippocrates to exprefs a 
callous concretion, or a fort of tophus formed in the region 
of the navel. 

POROTICKS, a term ufed by the antients for fuch medicines 
as would confume callufes. 

PORPESSE, an Englifh name given indifcriminately to two 
different fifties, the phoca^na and the dolphin. 
Artedi, who has been very careful in bringing together the 
fynonyma of authors, tells us, that this is properly the Eng- 
lifh name only of that fpecies of the dolphin, the characters 
of which, according to his fyftem, is, that the body is almoft 
of a conic form, the back broad, and the body fubacute. 
This fpecies is the phocasna of Ariftotle, and the tirfio or 
turfio of Pliny and Rondeletius. Schoneveldt calls it the fmall 
northern or oriental dolphin, and the Swedes the marfuin. See 
the article Delphinvs. 

We have from Dr. Lifter an account of the tooth of this 
creature, after death, giving an envenomed wound. The ac- 
cident happened to the Doctor himfelf, and he relates it thus : 
in difledting a porpejfe, which had been four days dead, he 
fcratched accidentally the infide of one of his fingers; but 
that not fo deep as to fetch blood, or to occafion any great 
pain. He difregarded the accident; but at the end of four days 
the whole joint of the finger became tumid, and inflamed foon 
after the whole finger. After this the malady increafed, and 
in fpite of the afliftance of furgeons, the four next fingers 
were in four days more affected ; and after thefe the whole 
hand up to the wrift, and the pain became violent. This was 
firft abated by the following fomentations : frog fpawn-water, 
fix ounces; bole armeniac, an ounce and half ; white vitriol, 
four ounces. And afterwards this : burnt white vitriol and 
bole armeniac, of each four ounces; camphor, an ounce ; and 
common water, a gallon. The wafhing the hand continually 
with thefe, took off the pain ; and after this the unguentum 
nutritum, and a plaifter of diaphalma over the whole hand, 
perfected the cure. The Doctor obferves, that befide the 
blue look of the parts, which fufficiently indicated the poifon, 
there was a continual itching and burning heat, which was 
conftant day and night. The fkin of the whole hand and 
fingers came off, and the fingers did not fo far recover, as to 
have their full ufe for feveral months after. Phil. Tranf. 
N°.23i. 

The fins of this fifh are cartilaginous and flexible, not {harp 
or prickly, as the antients have reprefented them. There is 
only one fin on the back, which is placed fomewhat below 
the middle : on the belly there is only one pair of fins ; and 
the tail is formed into the figure of a crefcent by its forked- 
nefs; and this tail lies parallel to the horrizon, when the fifh 
fwims, in the fame manner that the tails of all the other ceta- 
ceous fifties do ; whereas the tails of all other fifh ftand per- 
pendicular to the horizon. The great contrivance of nature 
in this pofition of the tail in thefe fifties is, that it may fupply 
the place of the hinder pair of belly-fins in other fifh, thofeof 
the cetaceous kind having none fuch. Thefe fins in other fifh 
ferve to balance the body, and keep it under water, and an- 
fwers alfo in many refpects to the hinder legs of a quadruped ; 
and hence we fee, that thofe fifh which have long bodies, and 
have not this hinder pair of fins, nor the horizontal tail, can- 
not fufpend themfelves quietly in the water, but are forced to 
keep groveling at the bottom. This is the cafe of eels, 
and all other fifh of that kind. The ufe of refpiration being 
as neceffary to the porpejfe as to quadrupeds, and it wanting 
this pair of hinder fins, to poize or elevate itfelf with, nature 
has abundantly provided againft the mifchiefs that would at- 
tend that defect, by giving it this tranfverfe tail; by a fudden 
jerk of which it can in a moment throw itfelf up to the fur- 
face from the deep water. The whale, and all the cetaceous 
fifties requiring the ufe of refpiration, have alfo this manner 
of raifing their unweildy bodies allotted them by nature, in- 
ftead of the hinder pair of fins, which muft have been incon- 
veniently large to be capable of this office. 
The blood of the porpejfe is as warm to the touch as that of 
quadrupeds, and-the blubber, or fat, which lies in great quan- 
tity under the fkjn, covering the mufcular flefh of the back and 
fides, is to keep up the natural heat, and prevent the cold of 
the fea water from chilling the circulating fluid. 
The ftomach of this fifh is of a very ftrange make; it is di- 
vided into two large bags, and has feveral other fmaller ones 
annexed to them. The food of the fifh feems to befpeak its 
living at the bottom of the water ; for the common matter 
found in its ftomach, is the remains of fifh that live in or on 
the bottom. The young porpeffei are generally found to feed 
on the ammodytas, or fand-eels. 

The kidneys in this fifh are large, and adhere clofely to the 
back; and the urinary bladder is oblong, but very fmall in 
proportion to the fize of the animal. The penis in the male 
is long and flender, and has a very llender and fharp glans. 
This part does not appear externally ; but lies buried in its 
fheath in the body, and is there doubled up in the fhape of 
the letter S ; and the tefticles He within the cavity of the abdo- 
men, as they do in the hedge-hog;. The diaphragm is mufcu- 
lar, as in quadrupeds. The heart is large, included in a pe- 
5 ricardium, 
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ricardium, and has two ventricles ; and this part, as well as 
the lungs, agree in all refpedts with thofe of quadrupeds. The 
fifh. having no neck, the larynx is confequently very fliort. 
The pipe in the head, thro' which thefe fort of fifties draw in 
their breath, and fpout cutwater, lies before the brain ; it 
terminates outwardly in one hole, but it is within divided in- 
to two parts by a bony feptum, fo as to reprefent two nof- 
trils ; but at its lower end it again becomes one hole, and 
opens into the mouth by a common orifice furnifhed with a 
Very ftrong fphincler mufcle, by means of which it may be 
fhut and opened at pleafure. Above this fphindter, the fides 
of the pipe are lined with a g!andulous flefti ; from which when 
pre/Ted, a glutinous liquor is forced out of certain little holes 
in it into the infide of the pipe : above the noftrils is a ftrong 
valve or membrane, which ferves to ftop the pipe at pleafure, 
and prevent any water from getting into it, but when the fifh 
requires it within. The fiftula are fix blind holes, having no 
outlet, four tending toward the fnout, and two placed above 
the valve, which flops the noftrils, and two beneath it ; and 
two tending toward the brain, having a long and narrow ca- 
vity which feems intended for the ufe of fmelling, tho', on 
opening the brain, no fuch olfactory nerves or procefTus ma- 
millaris, as other animals are furnifhed with for this purpofe, 
are to be found. The eyes are fmall, and the fnout is verv 
long, and furnifhed with ftrong mufcles ; the ufe of thefe is 
to enable it to root up the fand and dirt at the bottom of the 
fea, and feed on the fand-eels and other creatures it finds bu- 
ried in it. The brain is large, and refembles that of man, 
and probably it has been an obfervation of this that has given 
occafion to the opinion of this animal having fo great a fhare 
of will and understanding, and has given rife to the ftory of 
Herodotus, that Arion was carried to fhore on the back of 
one ; and that of Pliny the elder, of one of thefe fifh fo fond 
of a certain boy, that he ufed to carry him daily from Baize to 
Puteoli, acrofs the fea to fchool, and wait to carry him back 
again at a certain time. Pliny the younger gives us alfo a 
ilory of this kind in bis epiftlcs. 

The teeth of the porpefs are in each jaw forty-eight in. num- 
ber; they are fhort and blunt, and refemble fo many pegs. 
The antients, particularly A riftotle, have faid that the tongue 
of the porpefs or dolphin is tied down fall to the lower jaw, 
all along the middle. Rondeletius has difputed and contra- 
dicted this obfervation ; but Mr. Ray proves it to be true, 
and that the modern author is in an error. Ariflotle denies 
this fifh ear-holes, and experience fhews that he is in the 
right ; nor has it any noftrils, except thofe within the fiftula. 
The breaft bone is remarkably fmall. The name porpefs is 
given it becaufe of its refembling a hog ; which it does in the 
fnout, the fat, the vifcera, and many other particulars. Phil, 
Tranf. N° 74. 
PORPHYRIO, in zoology, the name of a bird figured and de- 
scribed by all the natural hiftorians from one another, but 
which, it feems, none of them ever faw ; and there is fome 
room to doubt whether there be in nature any fuch bird. Ac- 
cording to the accounts we have of it, it appears to be of the 
gallinula or moor-hen kind, and is all over of a fine deep 
blue, only the middle of the tail is at the extremity of a 
grcyiOi white, its legs and feet are of a fine fhining purple. 
There have been fome fabulous things related of it, as its hav- 
ing five toes on each foot, and the like ; but if there be any 
fuch creature, it feems to be a moorhen of thefe remarkable 
colours. Gefner de Avib. Ray's Ornithol. p. 238. 
Porphyiuo Americanus, in zoology, a name by which fome 
have called the quach'dto, a very beautiful fpecies of Brafilian 
moor-hen. See the article Quachjlto, 
PORPHYRY, (Ccyl.) porphyria, in natural hiftory, the name of a 
genus of foffils generally, but improperly, added to the marbles, 
and called by us porphyry. They are flones of a plain uniform 
mafs, fpotted or veined, with feparate concretions of great 
hardnefs, giving fire with fteel, not fermenting with acids, 
and very flowly and difficultly calcining in a ftrong fire. Hill's. 
Hift. of FofT. p. 494. 

Of this genus there are only three known fpecies : 1. The 
purple kind, commonly known by the name of porphyry, 
among the workmen. 2. The hard red-lead-coloured kind, 
variegated with black, white, and green. And 3. The very 
hard flefh-coloured one, variegated with white, green, and black. 
The purple porphyry is a fubftance which has been well 
known, and highly efteemed in all ages of the world. It 
has its name from the Greek wofftifo?, purple, as that re- 
markable colour always afforded a very obvious diftinction 
for it, from the other kinds. It is of an extreme firm and 
compact ftruclure, remarkably heavy, and of a fine ftrong 
purple, variegated more or lefs with pale red, and white, 
and with a fmall number of little, and generally difregarded 
black flaky fpecks. Its purple is of all degrees, from the deep 
tinge of the violet to a pure claret colour; and its variegations 
are ufually difpofed in fmall fpots, ufually fmall and difunited, 
but fometimes running into one another, and making large 
blotches. It is very difficultly cut, becaufe of its very great 
hardnefs ; but is capable of a very fine polifh. It is found in 
great quantities in Egypt ; and we find was had thence alfo 
in very early times. It ferves us for flones for the apotheca- 
ries and colourmen, to grind or levigate their powders on, 



and on any other occafion where great hardnefs is required 
The red-coloured porphyry is alfo an extremely beautiful and 
valuable fubftance, but is hitherto unknown among our lapida- 
ries. It has the hardnefs, and all the other characters^ thepurple 
phorphiry, and greatly exceeds it in the variety of its colours. 
Its ground is exactly of the bright fine red of our minium or 
red lead, but is fomewhat deeper or paler in the different parts 
of the mafs : this is beautifully veined with green, in broad 
and regular lines ; there are alfo fome confidently narrow, 
and among thefe feveral perfectly white flreaks, and a mul- 
titude of fmall black fpecks. It is of extreme hardnefs, and 
capable of a polifh equal to that of the femi-pellucid gems. 
It is found in great plenty in the ifiand of Minorca, but has 
never yet been regarded as a ftone worth importing into Eng- 
land. 

' The fejh-celoured porphyry. This is another very little known, 
but extremely beautiful ftone : it is of an irregular, but very 
compact and firm texture, and of a pale flefh colour, often 
approaching to white, and variegated with black, green, and 
white in large blotches, from half an inch to an inch broad ; 
and fometimes, tho* very feldom, difpofed in regular veins. 
It appears very livid and glofTy where freih broken, and is ca- 
pable of an extremely elegant polifh ; and is fo very tranfpa- 
rent, efpecially in its green parts, that when polifhed one may 
fee deep into its fubftance. It is found in immenfe ftrata, in 
Arabia Petraea, and in upper Egypt, and in detached nodules 
is common to almoft all parts of the world : Germany abounds 
with them; and we have of them in many parts of England 
and Ireland. They are found in many places on our fhores, 
and in fome parts of Devonfhire far from the fea. Hill's Hift. 
of Foil' p. 494 to 498. 

Mr. Boyle tells us, that he caufed porphyry to be cut by 
means of emery, fteel faws, and water. He obferves, that 
in his time, the workmen in England were ignorant of the 
manner of working upon porphyry, and that none of them 
would undertake to cut or polifh it. See Works abr. Vol. I. 
p. lit. 

Porphyry-^//, in natural hiftory, a name given by authors to 
a fpecies of fea-fhell of the purpura kind, with a fliort cla- 
vicle and beak. See Purpura. 

PORPITES, the hair button -Jione, in natural hiftory, a name 
given by authors to a fmall fpecies of foffile coral ; which is 
ufually of a rounded figure confiderably flatted, and ftriated 
from the center every way to the circumference. Thefe are 
of different fizes, and of different colours, as greyifli, whi- 
tifh, brownifh, or bluifti, and are ufually found immerfed in 
ftone. See Tab. of FofT Clafs 7. and Hill's Hift. of Fori p. 641. 

PORRUM, the leek> in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of the lilfia- 
ceous kind, being compofed of fix petals, and of a bell-like 
fhape. The piftil which ftands in the middle of this flower, 
finally becomes a roundifh fruit divided into three cells, and 
containing roundifh feeds. To this it may be added, that the 
ftamina are broad, and are terminated by three filaments, the 
middle one having an apex. The flowers alfo are ufually col- 
lected into round heads, and the roots are long, cylindric, 
and tunicated, the feveral crufts often running up into flat or 
hollowed leaves. 

The fpecies of hek, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are thefe: 
r. The common headed hift. 2 The leek with variegated 
Ifl&vcs, elegantly ftreaked like thofe of the painted grafs. 3. 
The broad-leaved fectile leek, 4. T'he wild vineyard leek. 5. 
The double-headed wild leek. And 6. The vitigineous wild 
leek of Gerrard. 7ew».Inft. p. 382. 

PORT (Cyd.) — PoRT-la/l, in a fhip, the fame as the gun- 
wale ; therefore they fay a yard is down a port-lajf, when it 
lies down on the deck. 

PoRT-ro&fij", in a fhip. See Ropes. 

PORTABLE laboratory. See Laboratory. 

PORTE- c/nVr, in the manege. See Stirrup. 

PORTEGLO, in the glafs trade, the inftrument with which 
the founder, or conciator, fcums the glafs while melting. Ne- 
ri's Art of Glafs, p. 241. 

PORTER (CycL)— Porter, in the manege, fignifies to di- 
rect or pufh on a horfe at pleafure ; whether forewards or up- 
on turns, &c. 

PORTERAGE, a kind of duty paid at the cuftom- houfe, to 
thofe who attend the water fide, and belong to the package- 
office. Thefe porters have tables fet up, afcertaining their 
dues for landing of ftranger's goods, and for fhipping out the 
fame. Merch. Diet 

PORTISCULUS, among the Romans, an officer who had the 
direction of the rowers in a galley. He was otherwife called 
paufarius and hortator remigum. Pit'tfc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 
See Pausarius and Hortator. 

PORTIUS pifchi in zoology, a name given by fome to a fifh 
called by others the mugHater, or black mullet. It is a very 
fcarce fifh, much refembling the common mullet in fliape, 
but all over of a fine black, and having feveral lines of a. 
deeper black than the reft, running longitudinally from the gills 
to the tail. It has a very wide mouth, and has feven or eight 
prickles on the back, feparate from one another, and joined 
into a fin by a membrane in the ufual way ; thefe are placed 
immediately before the back fin. JVilhghby'% Hift. Pifc. p.276. 

POR- 
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PORTOISE, aboard a fhip, is the fame with port-la/?, or the. 
gunwale ; and as they fay the yard is down a port-lajl, when it 
lies down on the deck, fo for a (hip to ride a portoife, is to ride 
with her yard a port-lajl, or ftruck down to the deck. 

PORTORARIUM, in anatomy, a name given by fome au 
thors to the duodenum. 

PORTULACA, purfelain, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the chara£ters of which are thefe : the flower is ro- 
faceous, or compofed of feveral leaves difpofed in a circular 
form. The cup confifts of one leaf, and is bifid ; from this 
arifes the piftil, which afterwards becomes, together with the 
cup, a fruit or feed-veflel of an oval form, and ufually contain- 
ing very fmall feeds: this feed-veflel has two mclly fubftances 

. at its top, the outer of which has been the bifid part of the 
cup ; the inner is no other than the piftil enlarged ; thefe fe- 
parate tranfverfely when the feed is ripened, the lower part 
of the cup ftill remaining fixed to the ftalk. 
The fpecies of purfelain, enumerated by Mr.Tournefort, are 
thefe: I. The broad-leaved, or garden purfelain. 2. The 
narrow-leaved, or wild purfelain. 3. The broad-leaved gar- 
den purfela in, with gold yellow leaves. 4. The broad-leaved 
{ea-purfc/ain, with beautiful red flowers. 5. The red-flower- 
ed procumbent purfelain of Curaflb, with long, thick, and 
Alining leaves, b. The procumbent purfelain of Curaflb, with 
leaves like thofe of the caper's bufh and red mofly flowers. 
7. The taller upright woolly purfelain of Curaflb, with leaves 
like thofe of kali, and pale red flowers. 8. The woolly pro- 
cumbent purfelain of Curaflb, with beautiful red flowers, 
and feed-veflels fomewhat pointed at the ends. 9. The wool- 
ly, procumbent, kali-leaved Curaflb purfelain, with feed-vef- 
fels hollowed at the ends. 

The feveral fpecies of purfelain^ may be known when not in 
flower, by their having thick and flefhy leaves placed alter- 
nately on their ftalks. Tourn. Infl\ p. 236. 

PORTUGALLICA terra, earth of Portugal, in the materia 
medica, the name of a fine aftringent bole, dug in great 
plenty in the northern parts of Portugal, and efteemed a re- 
medy againft poifons and venomous bites, and good in ma- 
lignant fevers. Whatever may be its virtues of this kind, 
however, it is manifeftly an aftringent of the very firft clafs, 
and is ufed with great fuccefs in fluxes of all kinds. It is well 
known in fome parts of the world, befide the kingdom where 
it is produced ; but is not known in the Englifh (hops. The 
cheapnefs of our fophifticated bole armenic, having excluded 
this whole valuable clafs of medicines from our practice. 
The characters by which the Portuguefe earth is known from 

. the other red boles, are thefe: It is of a clofe, compact, and 
regular texture, confiderably heavy, and of a fine florid red, 

- of a fmooth and fhining furface, eafily breaking between the 
fingers and a little ftaining the hands. It adheres firmly to the 
tongue, melts freely and readily in the mouth, and has a 
ftrongly aftringent tafte, but leaves a little grittynefs between 
the teeth. It does not ferment with acids, and fuffers fcarce 
any change of colour in the fire. /£'//'s Hift. of Foil*, p. 13. 

PORTUMNALIA, among the Romans, a feftival in honour 
of Portumnus, which was celebrated on the feventeenth of 
Auguft. Pitifc. in voc. 

PORUS, {Cycl.) in natural hiftory, a name given by authors to 
a peculiar kind of foflile coral, of which there are many dif- 
ferent fpecies; thefe are all of a beautifully laminated ftruc- 

' ture, and feem allied to the mycetitas or fungitse : they are fel- 
dom found loofe, but ufually bedded in hard marble, and with 
their pores filled up with fparry or mineral matter. See Tab. 
of Fofl*. Clafs 7. 

Porus cervinus, in natural hiftory, a name given by authors 
to a fpecies of fea-plant, found among the rocks In the 
coral fifheries, and in other places. It grows at different 
depths, and feems to adhere to the rocks by a Ample 
bafe, having no root, nor any thing in the place of one. It 
is branched in fuch a manner, that with the help of a little 
imagination it has been forced into the refemblance of a flag's 
horn. Its height is about an inch and half, often lefs when 
newly taken out of the fea; it is of a fine fnow white colour, 
but when it has lain fome time to dry, it becomes of a dufky 
yellow. It is very thin, perfectly tranfparent, and feems com- 
pofed of feveral fine membranes. When examined by the 
microfcope, an admirable ftruclure is difcovered in it : the 
whole being compofed of a membranous matter, in which 
are an infinite number of holes, and all thefe arranged into 
regular lines. 

Count Marfigli has diftinguifhed this, which is the common 
kind of porus cervinus, or buckthorn p:rus, by the name of 
minor, in order to prevent its being confounded with another 
lefs common kind, which Ferrante Imperato has defcribed 
under the name of porus cervinus. 

This larger kind is found alfo growing on the rocks in the co- 
ral fifheries ; but it always is found at great depths, never 
near the furface, as the other often is. It grows to the rock 
■ by a fmall bafe, and from thence rifes to a fhort trunk, which 
fpreads itfelf out into feveral flat branches, divided every where 
into two, as thofe of mod of the fca-fucufes are ; and thefe 
are fo expanded as to form what people imagine, a refemblance 
of a flag's horn. This grows to a little more than two in- 
ches in height, and is of a beautiful pale yellow, or ftraw co- 
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lour, even while growing, and looks glofly and fhining, as if 
covered with a thin coat of varnifh. It is as thin as the fineft 
paper; and when viewed by the microfcope, is found to be 
of a particular texture. It is fometimes found growing to the 
fhells of fea-fifhes; but of thofe only which live in great 
depths of water. Count Marfigli has given elegant figures 
both of this and the fmaller kind, not only in their natural 
ftate, but as they appear to the microfcope. Marfigli, Hift. de 
la Mer. 

POSCENIUM, or Postscenium, among the Romans, the 
back part of the theatre, where the actors retired to undrefs 
tbemfelves. Danet. in voc. 

Poscenium was fometimes ufed to fignify a lady's drefting-room, 
where the paint and wafhes were kept and ufed, and where 
men were not allowed admittance. Pitifc. in voc. See the 
article Parascenium, Cycl. 

POSIDIA, ntwn^a, in antiquity, a feftival in honour of Nep- 
tune, called n«r ( Xy. potter, Archasol. Gra^c. 1.2. c. 20. T. 
1. p. 426. 

POS1DIUM, Tlo<7i;ha>, in chronology, the feventh month of the 
Athenian year. It confifted of thirty days, and anfwered to 
the latter part of our December and the beginning of January. 
See Month. 
It had this name from the feftival Pofidonia celebrated in it. 

POSIDONIA, n«™W, in antiquity, the fame with pofidia. 
See Posidia. 

POSIQUIT, in natural hiftory, a name given by the people of 
the Philippine iflands to a fmall bird very common among them, 
and approaching to the nature of the canary bird, but fmaller, 
and wanting its harmonious voice. 

POSITI, among the Romans, an appellation given to the 
dead when placed at the door with their feet outwards, till 
the time of their interment. See Burial and Burying. 
Hofm. Lex. in voc. 

POSITION, pcfitio, in mufic, is ufed for the putting down the 
hand in beating time. See Thesis. 

POSITIONAL libel. See Articulated libel. 

POSSE SSlOfratris, in law, is where a man hath a fon and a 
daughter by one woman or venter, and a fon by another ven- 
ter, and dies, if the firft fon enters and dies without iffue, 
the daughter fhall have the land as heir to her brother, although 
the fecond fon by the fecond venter is heir to the father : but 
if the eldeft fon dies without iffue, not having made an ac- 
tual entry and feifin, the younger brother by the fecond wife, 
as heir to the father, mail enjoy the eftate, and not the filler. 
1 Inft. 11, 15. Terms of Law. 

POSSESSION (Cycl.)— Possession, in mining, is the right to 
a meer of ground, which the miners enjoy, by having ftones 
upon that ground ; and it is taken generally for the ftones them- 
felves ; for it is the ftones that give poffefjim. Houghton's 
Compl. Miner in the Explan. of the Terms. 

POSSUM, a name by which many have called the opojjum. See 
the article Opossum. 

POSTERIOR {Cycl.) — Posterior penis, in anatomy, aname 
given by many authors to a mufcle more generally known at 
this time by the name of the creclor. See Erector. 

POSTICUM, in architecture, the poftern gate or back door of 
any fabric. 

POSTOMIS, among the antients, a barnacle or iron inftru- 
ment fixed on the nofe, or put into the mouth of a horfe to 
make him quiet. Pitifc. m voc. 

POSTURE (Cyd.)— Postures of the hdy. The continued 
unnatural pojfures of the body, are the occafions of many 
very unhappy effects In the human frame ; crookednefs in fhape, 
is very frequently the confequenceof them. See Distortion. 
And it is no uncommon thing to fee fchool-boys, who 
are forced to be continually bending to write upon their knee, 
or upon a low form, very terribly afflicted by means of the 
compreffion which that unnatural and continued pqflure has 
given the lower part of the breaft and the vifcera contained 
in the eprgaftrium ; and particularly thofe unhappy youths, 
who, from being fhort-fighted, are expofed to a greater de- 
gree of ftooping than the reft, have been found terribly afflict- 
ed with diforders of the breaft and of the lower belly. 
On applying for relief in thefe complaints, the phyfician ufual- 
ly forgets to enquire into the caufe, and hearing nothing of the 
continued bending po/lure of the body, which is the occaflon 
of all the diforders, the medicines he gives prove ineffectual 
with fome, and with others greatly heighten the diforder. 
But when the prefcriber will be at the pains of informing him- 
felf of the caufe in thefe cafes, and forbid the continuance of 
the po/lure which has been the fole occafion of them; nature 
alone will often make the cure, or if not alone, yet very of- 
ten with this caution the methods will prove fuccefsful, which 
were ineffectual, or even hurtful without it. 
Other fchool-boys have been found fubject to feveral diforders 
of the head, the breaft and eyes, and to many other com- 
plaints from which the ufual methods in the like cafes have 
been found wholly ineffectual to relieve them ; or if they have 
been cured from time to time, they have been always found 
fubject to relapfes : and in many of the fchools of France, no 
remedy could be found for thefe complaints, till Mr. Winflow 
found, on enquiry, that it was a common cuftom among 
thefe youths to fleep all night with their heads thrown back, 
2 and 
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and lying over the bolder; and the giving orders, that the;' 
(hould be watched, and not fuffered to deep in that manner 
for the future, proved with moft of them fufHcient for the 
cure, without any further adiftance, and that in many cafes 
even in maladies which had been of lo long {landing as to be- 
come in a manner habitual. 

How frequently does it happen, that the not regarding things 
of this kind, which has been the caufe of difeafes, occa- 
fions the mod unhappy events in the courfe of their cure ? 
nay, fbmetimes irrecoverable misfortunes happen, without the 
phyficians being able to guefs why; and this fometimes after 
a feemingly perfect cure. A very remarkable inftance of a 
thing of this kind Mr. Window gives, in the cafe of a woman 
to whom he was called to examine the cure of a fracture of 
the thigh. The perfon was lame after the cure, notwith- 
ftanding that there were all the common proofs of the frac- 
ture's having been perfectly well reduced, and that the bone 
had united in its proper fhape and dimenfions, and no way 
differed from that of the other thigh. He caufed the perfon to 
be laid flat down, and when fhe was in that pofition, placing 
the knees, legs, and feet perfeflly even, the thigh which had 
been fet appeared perfeflly like the other ; but obferving, that 
in a moment afterwards, the leg on the fraftured fide thruft 
itfelf up, as if of its own accord, out of the level of the other, 
and appearing then fhorter than the other, he examined the 
hips; and perceiving that they were perfectly even while the 
leg was thus a little elevated, he again deprefl'ed it to the level 
of the other, and then the hips became uneven and oblique. 
It appeared very plain from this, that the thigh-bone had loft 
fomewhat of its original length from the irregular coalefcence 
of the fraflure ; and that the furgeon who had fet it, for want 
of examining the attitude of the hips at the fame time with 
that of the thighs, had deceived himfelf, by trailing the com- 
mon method of examination, into a belief that the thigh was 
of the proper length : what adds greatly to the occafion of 
error in the common way of examining thefe reduced fractures, 
by comparing the length of the two legs is, that the patient, 
dreading pain, always gives into the deceit, and naturally de- 
prefl'es the hip, without confidering why, till the leg, tho' 
really much fhorter, appears of the fame length with the 
other. Mem de l'Acad. Scienc. Par. 17+0. 

POT (Cycl.)^ — Pct, in our old writers, a head-piece of war. 
It is mentioned flat. 1 3 Car. II. c. 6. Blount. 

G/a/r-PoTS. See GLAss-porr. 

PoT-a/J (Cyr/.)— The art of reducing vegetables to this ftate is 
a very valuable one ; the foap-maker, fuller, fcowerer, dyer, 
and glafs-man, as well as the chemift and apothecary, depend- 
ing greatly on it in many particulars. 

The authors who are farther to be confulted in this cafe, are 
Glauber, in his profperity of Germany; but the chemical 
foundation of the whole appears in Boerhaave's chemiftry, 
and the papers of Stahl on this fubject. 
This fait has been made in New England in confiderable 
quantities from rotten wood. What gave the occafion of 
knowing it, was, that a white oak in that province decayed, 
and a third part of its fubftance became rotten. This rotten 
part was tried to burn, and was found to turn a'moft wholly 
into a fine alkali fait, or pot-afh, much ftronger than that 
which is made in the ufual way. What was moft obfervable 
in the making of this fait was, that while the wood was burn- 
ing, it would melt of itfelf, and run down into hard lumps 
of fait; and this, none of the wood of the fame tree, which 
was found, would do, but only the rotten part : and what 
was moft rotten of all, yielded the greateft quantity of fait, 
and that the moft readily ; whereas all the common alkali 
falts of wood, made by incineration, are blackifh at firft ; 
and a lixivium made of them, altho' often filtered, will ftill 
be of a brown colour, occafioned by fome of the charcoal of 
the wood fo clofefy united to the fait as not to be eafily fepa- 
rated from it. This alkali made from rotten wood was very 
white, even before folution; and the lixivium made with it 
was not at all tinged with brown, but clear like pure water, 
only a very fmall quantity of afhes fubfided to the bottom. 
The lixivium was eafily decanted from this, without the trouble 
of filtration ; and when evaporated to a drinefs, left the fait 
perfectly fine and pure. In the making this fait, as the fire 
grows more intenfe, the wood is feen to run together into 
great lumps, and bubble with a hiding noife. 
The weight of the pot-ajh prepared in the common way is 
very inconfiderable, in proportion to the wood ufed ; but in 
this, the fait nearly equals the whole weight of the wood. 
In the common way of making the pot-ajh, the fait is never 
diftinguifhed by the eye among the afhes, nor even caufes them 
to run into lumps ; but in this cafe the fait always runs into 
large lumps, and is as eafily diftinguifhed from the reft of 
the afhes, tho' white, as fait of tartar of the pureft kind 
would be. 

It is very certain, that rotten wood in many places has been 
found, on trial, to yield much lefs fait than found wood ; but 
the found wood of this tree being tried, was found to yield 
no more fait than other wood, and confequently much lefs 
than the rotten part of it. On examining this' tree on the. 
foot, it was thought by goodjudtr.es, that it had been at fome 
diftance of time (truck with lightening, it being evidently torn 
buppr.. Vol. II. 
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from the top to the bottom : oh that fide where the decayed 
part feparated from the found, there had been a channel of 
about five inches wide all the way down; but ibis was doled 
over by fucceeding bark, and (hewed no trace of the accident 
till on examining underneath, where the tree was found black 
for fuch a fpace, and the bark not of a piece with the reft. 
From this it may be conjeaured, that the wood having been 
for fo long a time, as till the growth of this bark, expodd to 
the wind and weather, naturally became' rotten from the wet 
it received ; and that the lightening having penetrated the 
wood, had fo altered and difpofed the parts and pores of it, 
that they attracted and retained the nitrous falts of the air in 
great abundance, even as fait of tartar, and other the like 
falts, do ; which, as Glauber obrerves, will be reduced, in 
continuance of time, to an abfolutely nitrous fait, and the 
quantity alfo confiderably increafed. 

The parts of this rotten wood were of a very different ftrac- 
turefrom thofe of ordinary wood in this condition; and tho' 
the lightening had not calcined it into a fait, yet it had," as 
appears, diffidently altered it to give that tendency to imbibe, 
and a power to retain the nitrous particles from the air, as 
well as the alkalies of vegetables perfectly calcined will do. 
If it (hould be objected, that nitre alone will not calcine into 
an alkali, it is eafily anfwered, that nitre with charcoal will ; 
. and the remaining wood might very well ferve as charcoal in 
this procefs. Phil. Tranf. N'\ 361. p. 121. 
Some fort of pet ajlm have been found to contain a large 
quantity of fea-falt, which is probably, mixed with them by 
the makers; not only as it is much cheaper, but as it makes 
them whiter, and more eafily run into large mafles. Med. Eff. 
Edinb. abr Vol. I. p. 165. Not. 

The French have two kinds of /.tt-ajb, the produce of their 
own manufactures ; the method of making which M. du Fay, 
of the academy at Paris, defcribes in the following manner. 
The fird which is the common or coarfer kind, is made of 
the beech or elm ; the firft of which trees they always find tp 
yield the largeft quantity. 

They cut down the largeft and moft full grown trees, and 
cutting them into pieces of ten or twelve foot long, they Jay 
them together in form of a pile, and burn them to afties in 
the open air. They gather up the afiies, and make a very 
ftrong lixivium of them in water; into this liquor they throw 
pieces of old rotten and fpungy wood, which is, from its tex- 
ture, capable of imbibing a great quantity of humidity : they 
ufe fo many of thefe pieces as are diffident to foak up the 
whole quantity of their lixivium. When this is done, they 
dig a fquare pit in the earth ; over this they lay fome iron bars, 
to fuftain a quantity of dry wood, to ferve as fuel. When 
they have laid together a diffident quantity of this, they pile 
upon it the rotten billets which have imbibed the lixivium ; 
and when the dry wood underneath is fet on fire, and heats 
the top of the pile, the lixivium lofes its water by the heat, 
and the fait contained in it is fctn running down through the 
fire, in form of a (bower : this is received in the pit made 
on purpofe for it. When all is melted out of the billets 
at firft laid on, they bring others, which the fire acts upon in 
the fame manner ; and fo on, till the whole pit is filled with 
pot-ajh. 

When this is done, they remove the fire as quickly as they 
can ; and with rakes clear the furface of the pot ajh as well as 
they can from pieces of charcoal and afhes which have fallen 
into it: but with all their care, they are not able to prevent 
a great deal, both of coals and afhes, remaining in it; as- is 
eafy to conceive from the manner of the procefs. The fait 
after this forms one folid cake or mafs, and this they dig up 
out of the pit while it is yet hot ; and barrel it up for fear of 
its receiving damage from the humidity of the air, which it. is 
very ready to imbibe. This is the French pot-ajh of the com- 
mon or coarfe kind. 

The finer or purer kind is made of the fame wood with the 
other, and the procefs is conducted in the fame manner, fo 
far as to the making of the lixivium; but, when this is pre- 
pared, inftead of foaking it up with rotten wood, thev pour 
it off into an iron caldron of a large fize, and evaporate it, 
ftill adding more lixivium as the former boils away, till they 
have employed all they have made ; they then continue the 
fire till the whole humidity is evaporated : they then take 
the dry mafs of fait out of the bottom of the velfel, and put 
it into a furnace made with a clofe arched top ; by means of 
which the flame is reverberated from all parts upon the fait. 
They here give it fo much fire as ferves to calcine it to a white- 
nefs, and then the whole operation is finiihed. 
It is feldom, however, quite white ; but ufually retains fome- 
what of the colour it had before its calcination; This the 
workmen fay is owing to the nature of the wood the afhes 
were made from. They fay that thofe trees which grow on 
the tops of high hills, yield a pot-afn of a pale blue colour; 
and thofe which grow in wet marihy places, yield a reddifh 
fait. Trees which have ftood in other foils and fituations, they 
fay, yield a white pot-ajh; but they obferve, that none yield 
it in fo large a quantity as thofe which grow on the tops of 
mountains. Mem. Acad. Par. 1J.J. 
POTAMOGEITON, pndwud, in the Linniean fyftem of bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe - 
2 Y y th e 
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the flower has no calyx or cup ; but is compofed of four ob- 
tufe, roundifh, hollow, and open petals, which fall off before 
the ripening of the feeds. The flamina are four plane, ob- 
tufe, and very fhort filaments ; the anthers are double and 
fhort ; the piftillum has four germina, which are all oval and 
pointed : thefe have no ftyle, but obtufe ftigmata. There is 
no other fruit than four feeds fucceeding each flower; thefe 
are of a roundifh, but flatted figure, gibbofe, and pointed. 
Linnati Gen. Plant, p. 55. 

The characters of this genus, according to Tournefort, are 
thefe : the flower confifts of four leaves, difpofed in form of 

-■ acrofs, and having no cup j the piftil becomes at length a 
congeries of four feeds, of an oblong figure, collected into a 
fort of head. 

The fpecies of potamogeiton, enumerated by Mr, Tournefort, 
arethefe: 1. The roundifh- leaved potamogeiton. 2.Thelong- 
leaved ferrated potamogeiton. 3. The plantain-leaved alpine- 
potamoge'iUn. 4. The broad fhining-leaved potamogeiton. 5. 
The curled-leaved potamogeiton, called frog's lettuce. 6. The 
narrow undulated -leaved potamogeiton. 7. The letter potamo- 
geiton, with denfe lharp-pointed, and not ferrated leaves. 8. 
The narrow-leaved branched potamogeiton. 9. The grafly- 
leaved potamogeiton, with flatted ftalks. 1 o. The fmall graffy- 
Jeaved potamogeiton, with round ftalks. n. The potamogeiton 
with flowers at the knots of the ftalks, called water-milfoil. 
12. The pennated-leaved water-milfoil^ called by fome fea- 
thered water-milfoil. Tourn. Inft. p. 233. 

POTAMOPITYS, in botany, a name given by Buxbaum to 
a new genus of plants, fomewhat refembling the limnopeuce 
in its general external appearance ; but greatly differing from 
that plant in its flower and fruit. 

The ftalk is about four inches high, and is made up of feveral 
joints, fixed in the manner of fo many cups one into another. 
The leaves ftand in form of a ftar, eight, or thereabout, at 
every joint: thefe are narrow at the lower part of the plant; 
but toward the top, they are broader, and ftand fewer at a 
joint, fometimes only two. The flowers grow out of the 
alas of the leaves, and are white and compofed of four petals, 
difpofed in form of a crofs : they ftand in a four-leaved cup, 
and have no pedicle. The piftU occupies the center of the 
flower, and is furrounded by four ftamina. The feed veflel 
is round, divided into four cells, and filled with {lender and 
lunated feeds. It flowers in May, and is common in the 
mar/by grounds in Thrace, near the Bofphorus, A&. Petrop. 
Vol. 1. p. 243. 

POTATOE. The moft advantageous way of propagating po- 
tatoes is, the planting them at large diftances, and digging or 
horfehoeing the ground feveral times between them. 
Mr. Tull gives an example of this, in which the hoeing fuc- 
ceeded much better than dung, and without the expence of it. 
A piece of ground was planted with potatoes, the greater part 
of it in the common way; but in one part, worfe than the 
reft, they had been fet at a yard diftance every way. The 
reft of the ground was dunged ; this poor part had no 
dung, but was ploughed deep at feveral times four different 
ways, fo that the ground was ftirred and broken thoroughly 
every where about the potatoes. The confequence was, that 
tho' no dung was ufed here, and tho' the plants appeared 
much weaker than in the dung part, yet the crop was greatly 
better than that of the other part of the field. The roots here 
were all large, and in the other parts of the field, where the 
dung had been ufed without ploughing, they were fo fmall, 
that the crop was fcarce worth taking up. 
This is one of many inftances of the no great ufe of dunging 
land, without properly ftining it up ; and ferves to prove, 
what the crops of corn and every thing elfe confirm upon trial, 
that the ftirring the earth fufficiently, without any farther 
trouble, will anfwer better without any other manure, than 
all the manure in the world without it. Tull's Horfenoeini 
Hufbandry. 
POTENTILLA, in botany, a name given by many authors to 
the argentina, or filver weed ; and by fome with the addition 
of the epithet major, or the greater potentilla, to the ulmeria, 
or meadow-fweet. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
POTERIUM, a word ufed by many for the prickly pimpernell 

See PlMPINELLA. 

FOTHOS, in botany, a name ufed by Theophraftus, and fome 
other of the old writers, for the aquilegia or columbine. Ger 
Emac. Ind. 2. 

POTINCOBA, in botany, a name by which fome authors call 
water-pepper, or the fharp arfmart. Pifo, 221. 

POTIRONE, in botany, a name given by the people of Bi 
gundy to a ftinking kind of fungus, found about the roots of 
trees. They have alfo extended the name much farther, and 
ufe it for a fort of touchwood, or rotten wood of the oak, 
and other trees common in the forefts of thofe countries.. 
which mines in the night, and has the fame fmell with that 
fungus. 

POTRiMPOS, the name of an antient Pruflian idol, worfhip 
ed under oaks, and to which human facrifices of enemies 
were offered. Mem. del'Acad. de Berlin, Tom. 2. p. 35 
Peicunos and Picolos were idols of the fame kind. 

POTTERN-wv, a kind of lead ore. See Lead-o/v. 



POUCH, In the military art. A grenadier's pouch is a fquars 
cafe or bag of leather, with a flap over it, hanging in a ftrap 
of about two inches broad over the left fhoulder, in which he 
carries his granadocs. 
POUDRE des Chart reux. See Kermes mineral. 
POUNCE (Cycl.)— Pounce, among writing-matters, a pow- 
der made of gum-fandarac, which being rubbed on the pa- 
per, makes it lefs apt to imbibe the ink : it is therefore ufed 
in this manner by thofe who are curious in the art of the pen, 
by which means the writing appears more precile, fharp, and 
determinate. 

The varnifh-makers alfo ufe to diflblve it in oil of turpentine, 
or in linfeed oil, or in fpirit of wine ; from which mixture is 
produced a kind of liquid varnifti. 
POUND (Cycl.) — In Scotland the pound is divided into two 
marks, or fixteen ounces, the ounce into fix teen drops, and a 
drop into thirty- fix grains. Tr. Fradt. Geom. p. 153. 
Pound averdupois. The Englifh averdupois pound, taken from 
the reputed ftandard, is about 7000 Troy grains, and the 
ounce about 437 and an half fuch grains. But it is to he ob- 
ferved, that the flandards kept at the Exchequer differ a little 
from each other. 

The Scotch, Paris, or Am&erdzm pound, h to the pound aver- 
dupois as thirty-eight is to thirty-five. Tr.Prac"t..Geom.p.i53. 

Pound breach, in law. If a diftrefs be taken, and impounded, 
though without juft caufe, the owner cannot break the pound, 
and take away the diftrefs ; if he doth, the party diffraining 
may have his action, and retake the diftrefs wherever he finds 
it: and for pound 'breaches, &c. action of the cafe lies, where- 
on treble damages may be recovered. 1 Inft. 161. 2 W. & 
M. c. 5. 

Alfo it is faid, that all pound breaches may be enquired of in 
the fheriff's turn, as they are common grievances, in contempt 
of the authority of the law. 2 Hawk. P. C. 67. Blount. 

Pound land, of old extent. This is alfo called iibrata terra, 
and is ufed in Scotland to denote a certain portion of arable 
land, containing four oxengate, or fifty-two acres. Tr. Praft. 
Geom. p. S7. See Ox-gang. 

Pound Troy, in Scotland, which by ftatute is to be the fame 
as the French pound, is commonly fuppofed equal to fifteen 
ounces and three quarters Troy Englifti weight, or 7560 
grains. But by a mean of the ftandards kept by the dean of 
gild of Edinburgh, it weighs 7S993V' or 7^00 grains. 

POUR fair proclaimer, que null irijeit jines oy ordures en fojjes oit 
rivers pres cities, &c. in law, an antient writ, directed to the 
mayor or bailiff of a city or town, requiring them to make 
proclamation, that none caft filth into the ditches or places 
near fuch ciiy or town, to the nufance thereof; and if any be 
caft there already, to remove the fame. It is founded on the 
ftatute 12 Rich. II. c. 13. F. N. B. 176. Blount, Cowel 

Pour feifer terres la femme quetient en dotver^ in law, an antient 
writ, whereby the king (eized the land which the wife of his 
tenant in capite had for her dowry, after his difeafe. if fhe 
married without the king's leave ; by virtue of the ftatute of 
the king's prerogative c. 3. F. N. B. 174. Blount. Cowel. 

POUSSE-^/W, in natural hiftory, the French name for a genus 
of fhell-fifh, called by writers of other nations the pohdpes. 
See Policifes. 

Rondeletius has very improperly confounded this genus of 
fhells with the balani marini ; but the two genera are extreme- 
ly different, as well in their general figure as in this, that the 
poujje-ped always has a pedicle to which it is affixed, and the 
balanus never has any. Every poujfe-pied is compofed of feve- 
ral pointed fliells or valves ; the bafes of the larger of thefe are 
affixed to the pedicles. The outer furface of the fliell is of a 
moufe colour, and is rough like chagrin ; but the infide is 
filled with a white flefh, which, when boiled, becomes very 
red, and is of a fine tafte and good nourifnment, being ia 
nothing inferior to the flefh of cray-fifhes. 
The poujjepied differs from the concha anatifera in this, that 
the anatifera is only compofed of five pieces ; and the pedicle 
is longer and flenderer, and rarely adheres to that of any other 
fliell of the fame kind ; and the fhell is only filled with a 
mucous fluid, and a few plumofe fubftances. On the contrary, 
the pouffepied is never found fingle ; it is always feen in clufters, 
the pedicles joining and adhering to rocks under water, fo 
that it is bare only at the time of the tide being out. The 
union of the bafes of the pedicles of thefe fhells forms a fort 
of tree, of which the loofe part of each pedicle makes a fort 
of branch ; and the tops of thefe are furnifhed with feveral 
triangular pieces, each of which has its plume belonging to it. 
This pedicle is fhorter and thicker than that of the concha 
anatifera, and is eatable; and, indeed, is the only part of the 
animal that is fo. The fifli contained in the fhell, is nearly 
the fame with the fifli in the concha anatifera, excepting the 
difference in the length and thicknefi of the arms, or 
branches of feathers. Kift. Nat. Eclairc. p. 359. 

-POUST, an Indian name for a very poor and coarfe kind of 
opium, made by boiling the ftalks and leaves of the opium 
poppy in water, and then evaporating the clear liquor to the 
conliffence of a folid extract. 

POUTING, or wbiti?ig-l y o\JT, In ichthyology, a name given 
to a fpecies of bearded gudus. See Gad us. 

POWCHES, 
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POWCHES, in a fhip. The feamen call by this name the fmall 
bulk-heads made in the hold, to flow corn, goods, or the 
like, that it may not fhoot from one fide to the other. 

POVDER (Cycl.)— Gim-PowDER- See Gun. 

Powder-Mj, in artillery, are moft commonly made of horn, 
of any convenient fize and figure, to carry powder for prun- 
ing f cannon : this is their chief ufe in armies. ' 
Sometimes they are fo made as to have a meafure for the 
charge of the piece at top, but this is of more ufe to gentle 
men in fowling, &c. than to foldiers, who have the charges 
of their piece put into cartridges, which they bite off, and firft 
prime, and then load. 

PoWDER-ro^m, inafhip, that part of the hold wherein the pow- 
der is flowed. 

POWER (Cycl.) — If any power of a quantity be divided by a 
greater power of the fame quantity, the quotient muff be ne- 
gative. For the rule for dividing any power of a quantity by 
another power of the fime, is to fuhtracf the exponent of the 
divifor from the exponent of the dividend, and make the dif- 
ference the exponent of the quotient. 

For inlrance, ~ =z a = a and — - = a Pi Hence 

a* a? 

if p be greater than m 3 the exponent m — p muft be negative. 
Thus if d:=7/j-r-s, then — = — v— = a 

Jt is obvious that —~a : 
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In like manner - : 



a = a ; — - — a J —a jfo that the quantities*?,!, 
aaa * 

-, — ,— j-r, &>V. may be exprefled thus, a , a ,a , 
dt a h a' a* 

This change of expreflion is often of great ufe in the com- 
putation of fluxions and infinite feries. 

When the quantity to be raifed to any power is pofitive, all 
its powers mufl: be pofitive. And when the radical quantity 
is negative, yet all its powers, whofe exponents are even num- 
bers, mufl; be pofitive. For — X — gives -f-. 
The power then can only be negative, when the exponent is 

an odd number. Thus the powers of — a are ■ — a, 4- a- ■ 

a 3 , + a * > — a ! ) &' c - Thofe whofe exponents are 2, 4, 

6, c3V. are pofitive, but thofe whofe exponents are 1, 3 5 

7, faff, are negative. Mac. Laur. Algebr. p. 37, 38. 
Hence if a power have a negative fign, no root of it deno- 
minated by an even number, can be affigned ; fince no quan- 
tity multiplied into itfelf an even number of times can give 

a negative product. Thus the fquare root of — aa or -/ 

aa cannot be affigned, and is what mathematicians call an 
zmpofftble, or imaginary quantity or root. See Root. 
Obferve, that every power has as many roots, real and ima- 
ginary, as there are units in the exponent of the power. This 
holds true of unity itfelf. Mac. Laur. Ajgebr. p. 1 28. See 
the article Unity. 

Imperfect Power, in algebra, is ufed for a power that has a 

H. B. X 2 

fractional exponent ; thus a * a ' s a i a J , &c. are imperfect 
powers. Mac. Laur. Algebr. p. 44. 

Thefe are otherwife expreffed by placing the given power with- 
in the radical fign */, and placing above the radical fign the 
number that denominates what kind of root is required. Thus 
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Thefe imperfect jtawn are alfo called furds. See Surd, Cycl. 

Negative. Power, in algebra. See Negative power. 

POWTER, orEnglifiPowTZR, the name of a peculiar fpecles 
of pidgeon, called by Moore the columba gutturofa Anglica. 
It was firft bred in England, and is of a mixed breed, between 
what is called the horfeman and the cropper. It is a very 
beautiful fpecies, and is valued for its length of legs and body, 
neatnefs of crop, and flendernefs in girth, added to the beauty 
of its feathers. This fpecies is often eighteen, fometimes 
twenty inches long from the end of the bill to the extremity 
of the tail. Its legs, from the upper joint of the thigh to 
the toe-nail, is fometimes Ceven inches ; the crop is Ian*e and 
round, cfpecially toward the beak, filling alfo behind, and 
making almoft a perfectly orbicular figure. They are either 
blue-pied, black-pied, red-pied, or yellow-pied j the laft co- 
lour is moft valued. .Moor's Columbarium, p. 35. 

Parifian Powter, a fpecies of pidgeon called by Moore colum- 
ba gutturofa Parijiorum. 

It was firft bred at Paris, and thence fent to Brufiels, whence 
it was afterwards brought into England. It refembles the 
Englifli powter, but is fhort-bodied, ihort-Iegg'd, thick in the 
girth, and long-cropp'd. It is admired for The beauty of its 
feathers, which is peculiar to itfelf; it refembting in this a 

t 'f! P n Ce ° f th " f ° rt ° f nee(Jle - work which the ladies call the 
Infh flitch, being chequered with various colours in every 



feather, except the flight, which is white. It has generally a 
good deal of red intermixed with the other colours, and the 
more it has of this the more it is efteemed. 

Horfeman POWT1NG, a name given to a mixed breed of pid- 
geons, produced between thofe two kinds known by the names 
of the cropper and the horfeman, according to the number of 
times that the young are bred over from the cropper* They 
are diftinguifhed by the names of the firft, fecond, or third 
breed. 

Thefe are a very agile and nimble pidgeon ; and by their con- 
tinually flying up and down about the dove4ioufe, are apt to 
bring in other ftray pidgeons, which cannot find their houfes, 
They are obfened to breed often, and take great care of their 
young ones. Moore's Columbarium, p. 38. 

POX (Cycl.) — Small Pox. Dr. Hahn endeavours to prove, that 
the fmall pox was defcribed by the old Greek phyficians under 
the name of carbuncle. 

Dr. Hahifs treatifc on the antiquity of the fmall pox, has been 
criticized by Dr. WerlhofF, who endeavours to fhew, that 
Dr. Harm's quotations from the old Greek writers concerning 
the carbuncle, cannot be underftood of the fmall pox, which 
is a difeafe we have no account of tiil the Saracens difperfed 
it. Med. Eff.Edinb. 

Dr. Hilfcher recommends cutting off the hair in the fmall~pox 9 
by which perforation may be increafed. This method was 
pracfifed on the king ef Spain's Ton Don Carlos, and on a 
Saxon prince with fuccefs. Med EfK 

Dr. Martin of Laufaunne, recommends bathing the face and 
body with cloths dipped in tepid water every four hours dur- 
ing the eruption of the fmall pox ; afliiring that it has excel- 
lent good effects. Hift. de 1'Acad. des Sciences, 1737. 
Dr. Haller tells us, that camphor affifts greatly to fill the puf- 
tules of the fmall pox of the confluent kind with petechia?. 
Commerc. Norimb. 1736. Hebd. re. § r. 
Dr. Lobb difapproves entirely of blood-letting in the fmall 
pox, and thinks the difeafe may be prevented, or cured, with* 
out any eruption, and that a fpecific may be found : he pro- 
pofes the /Ethiops mineral as fuch, and relates fome examples 
of the difeafe being, in his judgment, prevented by the time- 
ly ufe of it. The bifhop of Cloyne feems to afcribe the fame 
virtues to tar-water. See TAR-wder. 

Dr. Wintringham fays, he never obferved antiphlogiftic me- 
dicines, which open the belly, diluting clyfters or fuch like, 
to have any bad effects in this diftemper ; but on the contrary, 
has always feen them ferviceable to young, vigorous, pletho- 
ric patients; whde too bound a belly frequently at laft pro- 
duces a dangerous diarrhoea. Hepropofesin urgent cafes of 
the confluent fmall pox, where from the reforption of the va- 
riolous matter there is great danger of increafing the fecondary 
fever, that the puftules fhould all be opened, and treated as fo 
many ulcers. See his Commentar. Nofologicum. 
Bloody urine is looked upon as a forerunner of death in the 
fmall pox ; but we have inftances of perfons recovering under 
fuch fymptoms. See Phil. Tranf. N° 470. Sect. 1 1. 

Great Pox. For the cure of the lues venerea, Dr De Sault, in his 
treatife on this difeafe, recommendsfrequent frictions with large 
quantities of mercurial ointment made with one third of quick- 
filver ; to wit, from two or three drams to an ounce, or an 
ounce and an half every night, or every other night, taking 
care to keep the belly in a purging way, by clyfters, laxatives, 
or the ftronger purgatives, if the mercury begins to affect the 
mouth. He fays this method is fure, and altogether fafe, and 
he relates feveral hiftories of cures performed by it, not only 
in the lues venerea, but in many other difeafes, particularly jri 
obftru&ed hardned glands, the liver, teftes, £3V. Med. Eff. 
Edinb. 

Mr. Douglas greatly commends De Sault's method, and it is 
faid that it has been praciifed with fuccefs in fome of the hofpi- 
tals in London. See A Letter on the cure of the venereal difeafe. 
Dr. WerlhofF prefers frequently repeated fmall dofes of mer- 
cury to a fahvation, for the cure of the lues venerea. Com- 
merc. Norimb. 1 2x5. Hebd. 13. § 4. 

Mr. Macky, profefior of hiftory in the univerfity of Edin- 
burgh, fent the Royal Society a voucher for the grandgor 
(lues venerea) raging at Edinburgh in 1497. -^ 1S a ro y a l 
proclamation, ordering all who had the difeafe, or who had 
attended people under it, to repair forthwith to an ifland in the 
Frith of Forth. Phil. Tranf. N° 469. §5. 

PRACTORES, npojclopij, among the Athenians, officers appoint- 
ed to receive the money due to the city from fines laid upon 
criminals. Potter, T. 1. p. 81. 

PRjEBIUM, a name ufed by medical authors to exprefs a dofe 
of any thing, or the quantity of a medicine to be exhibited 
at one time. 

PR/ECliE, among the Romans, the fame with praclamitatores ; 
which fee. 

PRECIPE (Cycl.)— Precipe in capite, a writ iffuing out of 
the chancery, for a tenant holding of the king in capite; viz. 
in chief, as of his crown. Magn. Chart, c. 24. Reg. Orig. 
4. Terms of law. 

PR^ECLAMITATORES, among the Romans, officers that 
went along the ftr^Lis of Re me before the flymen dialis, to 
oblige all people to cive over their work on public holydays ; 
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for if the flatten Taw any one at work, the fervice of the gods 
could not be performed. Danet. in voc. 
PR.fcCLAVlUM, among the Romans, was ufed to fignify the 

pratexta. See Pr/et£XTA, Cycl. 
PR./ECO, among the Romans, the public crier, an officer whofe 
bufmefs it was in the aflemblies of the people to call the claffes 
and centuries according to their order, and to order filence to 
be kept in the temples during the time of facrificing. 
The aSHftance of the pra.o or public crier, was ufed on many 
other occafions, as at public fales or auctions, funerals, games, 
in courts of juStice, to publifh things loft, &c. Pitifc. Lex. 
Ant. in voc. See Ceryx. 
FR/ECOCIA mala, apricochs. The method of cultivating and 
propagating the feveral forts of this fruit, is this: They are 
all to be propagated by grafting them on plumb-ftocks, and 
will readily take with almoft any fpecies of plumb, provided 
that the ftock be in a thriving condition. See Grafting. 
The Breda and Bruflels aprizochs, are beft tobe made Standard 
trees, all the reft are to be propagated againft walls, and fhould 
have an eaft or weft afpecL The borders under thefe walls 
Should be four feet wide at leaft, and fhould be two feet deep 
in earth. If the place where they are planted be a loamy foil, 
the beds are to be raifed pretty high above the level of the 
ground, and if chalk or gravel, it mull be removed to a con- 
siderable width, to make room for frefh foil to be put in, but 
it need not be dug more than two feet deep. The beft foil 
for them is frefh earth from a pafture ground, taken to ten 
inches deep, and laid with the turf among it to rot together, 
for a twelvemonth before it is ufed. 

Such trees fhould be chofen for planting as are but of one 
year's growth from the budding, and where the foil is dry or 
moderately fo, October is the beft feafon for planting. For 
the manner of planting, fee the article AppLE-?r^. 
No part of the head fhould be cut off at this time, unlefs 
there are fome foreright fhoots which will not come near the 
wall. Jn a good ftrong foil, or againft alow wall, thefe trees 
fhould be planted at eighteen feet afunder j the ftem is to be 
placed four inches from the wall, and the head inclined to- 
ward the wall, the branches fhould be then nailed up to the 
wall, and the furface over the earth muft be covered with 
rotten dung, to keep out the frofts. In February the dung is 
to be removed, and the tree being held very fteady the top is 
to be cut off to about three eyes above the bud, leaving the 
Hoping fide toward the wall. If the weather proves dry after 
this, they muft be gently watered, and fome turf or mulch 
laid round the root to keep off the fun's heat ; and what bran- 
ches are produced muft be nailed up, except fuch as are pro- 
duced foreright, which muft be cut off. 
At Michaelmas, when the trees have done growing, the bran- 
ches muft be again unnailed and cut off to a proper length, 
the ftronger fhoots being left of nine or ten inches long, the 
weaker five or fix inches. After they are thus Shortened, they 
muft be again nailed up, and that as much in an horizontal 
direction as polTible. 1 he fecond and third fummer the fame 
rules muft be obferved, all the foreright fhoots muft be L iif- 
placed as they are produced, nailing in the others horizontally 
to the wall ; fo that the middle of the tree may be kept open : 
and never Shorten any of the fhoots in fummer, unlefs to fur- 
nifh branches to fome vacant fpaces on the wall j and thi: 
fhould never be done later than April. Therapricock produces 
its blofibm buds not only on the laft year's wood, but alfo on 
the curfons or fpurs from the two year old wood ; great care 
muft therefore be taken not to injure or difplace thefe. 
The Bruffels and Breda apricocki being planted for Standards, 
require very little management, only in autumn or fpring cut 
away all the dead wood, and fuch branches as crofs one an- 
other. The Bruffels apricock is the fineft of all the kinds : it 
is ripe In the middle of Auguft. Milter's Gardner's Di&. 

PR./ECONISSLJ3, in natural hiftory, the name given by Lu- 
dovicus Dulcis, and other writers of his time, to a gem fa- 
mous for its imaginary virtues: it is defcribed to have been 
of the nature of the fapphire, but fomewhat approaching to 
the colour of the chalcedony : this feems to make it the leu- 
cofapphirus of other authors. 

PR^FECTUR^E, among the Romans, towns in Italy, which 
were neither municipal, nor had the privilege of choofing 
magiftrates of their own, like the colonies ; but were o- vern- 
cd by a magiftrate fent from Rome, who was called pnfeflus 
and his government a prafeSiura. Pitifc. in voc. 

PR/EFERICULUM, among the Romans, a vafe with a large 
prominent mouth ufed in the facrifices of Ops. Pitifc. in voc. 

VKJEFICJE, among the Romans, were mourning women hired 
to attend funeral folemnities ^ where they praifed the deceafed 
made a lamentation, beat their breafts, and diftorted their fa- 
ces, to excite others to mourn. Danet.znd Pitifc. in voc. 

PR./EFINE, in law, that fine which upon fuing out the writ 
of covenant on levying fines vf lands, is paid before the time 
is pafied. 22 and 23 Car 2. Blount. 

PR^FURNIUM, a word ufed by chemical writers to exprefs 
tl e anterior part of a furnace, by which the coals, or fuel are 
rutin, and the afhes taken out. 

PPiE'ViORSUM/oW, among botanifts. See Leaf. 

PR/ENOTION is ufed by Lord Bacon for breaking of an end- 
"l»fs fearch, which he obferves to be one of the principal parts 



of the art of memory. For when one endeavours to call any 
thing to mind, without fome previous notion or perception of 
what is fought for, the mind exerts itfelf and Strives in an end- 
lefs manner : but if it hath any Short notion before hand, the 
infinity of the fearch is prefently cut off, and the mind hunts 
nearer hom°, as in an inclofure. Thus verfe is eafier re- 
membered than profe ; becaufe if we ftick at any word in a 
verfe, we have a previous nethn that it is fuch a word as muft 
ftand in a verfe. Hence alfo, order is a manifeft help to me- 
mory ; for here is a previous notion that the thing fought for 
muft be agreeable to order. Bacon's Works, abrid. Vol. L p. 
136. and Vol. II. p. 474. See Pr^notion, Cycl. 

PROPOSITUS facri cubkuli, among the Romans, an officer 
who was to take care of the emperor's bed-chamber. His of- 
fice was the fame with that of our lord chamberlain, and he 
had the privilege of marching next to the captain of the 
horfe-guards. Danet. in voc. 

PROSALTOR, among the Romans, an appellation given to 
the chief direaorof the falii. Pitifc. in voc. See Salii. 

PROSEPIA, a word ufed by authors to exprefs the fod.ets of 
the teeth. 

PR/ESICIA, in antiquity, thofe parts of the intrails of facri- 
fices which were cut off, and offered to the gods. Hefm. Lex. 
Univ. in voc. 

PROSUL, among the Romans, the name of the chief of the 
falii or priefts of Mars. He was fo called a pra:filiendo ; t. e. 
dancing at the head of the falii. Hofm. Lex. Univ. in voc. 
See Salii, Cycl. 

PRAMNION, in natural hiftory, the name of one of the fe- 
mipellucid gems, fo diftina from all the others as to make 
properly a peculiar genus of foffils. It is called by many of 
the anticnts worio or worm* and by our lapidaries the black 
agate. 

It is a ftone of a very great concealed beauty. Our lapida- 
ries, who know it by the name of the black agate, are very 
indeterminate in the application of that name, calling by it 
not only this, but every black ftorie capable of a good polifh 
by the fame name, and never looking for its great charaaer, 
its hidden colour. It is found in the Shape of our common 
flints and pebbles, but feldom larger than an egg; it appears 
on a Slight infpeaion, to be of a fine d^ep black, but held 
up againft the fun, or the light of a candle, it difcovers itfelf 
to be of a fine ftrong red, without the leaft admixture of any 
other colour. It is moft frequently of a purpliSh tinge, like 
the amethyft, but is at times found of all the degrees of red, 
from the pale flower colour of the hyacinth to the deep red 
of the carbuncle. It is of great hardnefs, and capable of an. 
elegant polifh. 

It is produced only in the Eaft Indies ; and we fometimes have 
it thence among other ftones, but it is not much regarded 
with us. The Romans were fond of it for engraving on, as 
we find by Pliny, and by a much more undeniable proof, 
many of the valuable antiques being cut on it. Hill's Hift. 
of Foff. p. 47 1. 

PRAMNOS, a name given by the antients to a fort of auftere 
wine which looked of a black colour till held up ao-ainft the 
light, and then appeared of a deep purple : it is recommended 
by Hippocrates in haemorrhages. 

PRASINUM viride, a word ufed by the antients for verdi- 
greafe. 

PRASION. The antient Greek writers have exprefTed three 
very different plants by this name. 

The moft common fignification of the word is the common 
tnarrubium or horebound. It is in many places ufed alfo to 
fignify the leek, and often for that fort of marjoram which we 
call origanum onitis, or pot-marjoram. ■ Pliny defcribes this 
plant, and fays that it was called onitis and prafms, and had 
the appearance of hyflbp. This is but a bad defcription of 
the plant, and much inferior to the Greek epithet, which calls 
it the capitated, or cor^mbous praftum, for it bears its flowers 
in a fort of heads or corymbi. 

Hefychius tells us, that the fea-weeds of the fucus and alga 
kinds, the fea-oaks, and fea-wracks, are called, by fome of 
the Greek writers prof a; and Theophraftus in one part of 
his works feems to have given this name to thofe plants. 
The antients having ufed the word prafion in this fenfe, ex- 
plains a paftage in Galen which cannot otherwife be well un- 
derftood, that is, where he calls the empctrum mari.num, pva- 
f.oidet, like the prafion. 

Diofcorides had called it fucoides, like the fea-fucus, and he 
was very well underftood ; but Galen coming after him, and 
exprefling his fenfe by the word prafvAdes, which was fuppofed 
to fignify refembling leeks, or horehound, or origanum, his 
readers were perplexed to find out what alliance the epithet 
he had chofen to ufe could have, either to the plant, or to the 
epithet of Diofcorides ; but when it is found that prafion fig- 
nifies the fame as fucus, the whole is very intelligible. ° 

PRASIS, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs w r hat they call 
green chalk, an earth ufed by the painters, and known amon? 
us by the name of terre verte. 

PRASIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, thecha- 
raacrs of which are thefe: the perianthium confifts of one 
leaf, and is of a turbinated bell-like Shape, and divided at the 
end into two lips j thefe ftand erea, and are permanent ; the 
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tipper one Is broad, and divided into three acute fegments ; 
tiie under one is fomewhat fmaller, and is divided only into 
two. The flower is compofed of one petal, and is of the 
labiated kind. The upper lip is erc$: and hollow, of an oval 
figure and emarginated ; the under lip is broad and reflex, 
and is divided into three fegments, of which the middle one 
IS the Iargeft. Theftamina are four Tubulated filaments prefs- 
ed clofely under the upper lips of the flower; they ftand ex- 
panded, one pair of them are fhorter than the other., and the 
longeft do not reach to the verge of the flower. The an- 
therze are oblong and lateral. The gerrnen of the piftil is 
fquare. The ftyle is flender, and is of the length and fitua- 
tion of the ftamina. The ftigma is' acute and bifid, one of 
the fegments being fhorter than the other. The fruit confifts 
of four roundiih berries, which lie in the bottom of the cup, 
and each contain one feed. Linnai. Genera Plant, p. 280. 
PRASIUS, in natural hiftory, the name of a gem much ap- 
proaching to the nature of the emerald, but of a coarfer 
green, and wanting its bardnefs, and having in its green a 
caft of yellow. 

It is the ftone which the antients called pra/ites; and when 
of a greater than ordinary admixture of yellow, the chryfo- 
prafus, and of which the gem diftinguifhed by later authors under 
the name of&ejmaragetoprajusj is only one of the varieties. 
The prajius, even in its molt perfect ftate, is much lefs beauti- 
ful than moll of the other gems : it is found of various fizcs, 
and not unfrequently confiderably large : it is feldom met jvith 
fmaller than a pea ; from that to the fize of a horfe bean is 
its molt ufual ftandard, from, this to the fize of a nutmeo- it 
is more rarely found ; and the larger fpecimens are coarfer 
and lefs frequent than thefe. 

It is of various figures, but is never found in a columnar or 
cryftal-like form; this is declaring againft the fenfe of our 
dealers in gems, indeed, who frequently buy and fell columns 
of the fhape of fprig cryftal, under the name of the f/narag- 
doprafus ; but thefe are all truly no other than cryftals tinged 
to a coarfe and dead green, and without any mixture of yel- 
low ; fo that they are more properly pfeudfmaragdi, or baf- 
tard-emeralds, than anything of the prajius kind. 
The prajius is frequently of .an orbicular form, flatted on one 
fide and convex on the other, and often oblong or oval ; but 
more ufually it is of a perfectly irregular fhape, made up of 
a number of flat faces, as we often fee fome of the coarfer 
nodules of the debafed cryftals from the German mines ; and 
it is ufually of an obfcure or much lefs polifhed furface than 
many other of the native gems. Its colour is a dufky green, 
with a mixture of yellow, and often of bluifh ; and its moft 
valuable pieces are of the hardnefs of the garnet ; and its 
worft, which are truly profit' 9 are confiderably harder than 
cryftal; the columnar prafii, as they are called, are, on 
the contrary, often as foft, or fofter than pure cryftal. ft is 
like the other gems, found in the different fpecimens of all 
degrees of colour, from its ufual dufky green to the mere co- 
lour of water ; it is at times found alfo with more or lefs vel- 
lownefs in the different fpecimens, or in the different parts of 
the fame fpecimen, and has fometimes a milky caft among th 
green : authors have diftinguifhed it according to thefe its dif- 
ferent appearances, by four names. 

1. The prajius or prafites, fimply fo called. This is the name 
given to the gem in its moft perfect ftate, in which it has 
confiderable fhare of yellow with the green, and the green is 
of a more pure and graffy colour. 

2. The fmaragdoprafus. This is the name given it when there 
is lefs yellow in the colour and fome mixture of blue with the 
green. 

3. The chryfoberyllus. This is the name given to the profit 
when it has the fame bluifh caft, with a greater admixture of 
yellow. 

4. The chryfopraftus. This is the name given it when it has 
a large admixture of yellow, and its green is a pure but a 
very pale one. 

And, finally, De Boot mentions another fpecics, as he calls it, 
of praftus, which was more opake than the reft, and had but 
little green, and a large admixture of white among the yel- 
low ; but this is in reality only a fpecies of ncphriticus. 
The fineft of the profit are found in the ifland of Ceylon ; 
but there are many of them in New Spain. We have them 
alfo from Silefia and Bohemia; but thefe are very poor ones 
■taV/'s Hift. of Foft". p. 597. 

PRECATORES, in church hiftory, a feet of heretics, who 
under the pretence of praying always, refufed to work. Hofm, 
Lex. Univ. in voc. 

PRECEDENCY. See the articles Precedence, Cycl. and 
Cerfmonial, Suppl. 

PRECIPITATION, (Cycl) in aflaying, is the feparation of 
any part of a compound body while melting in the fire, or 
when cooling from fufion from the reft of the mafs, in fuch 
manner that it finks to the bottom, while the remainder con- 
tinues at top and makes the furface. The heavy part thus 
precipitated from the reft, is called the regains of that body. 
■J his is an operation which almoft always requires the addi- 
tion of fuch ingredients as ferve to take away the mutual con- 
nection and coherence of the parts of the body to be fepa- 
rated ; that is, fuch as have a menftrual virtue, and kee[ 
Suppl. Vol.11. 
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others in a ftate "of dilTolution. For inftance, the regulifl e 
part of antimony, and mineral fulphur, diflblve each other 
mutually, and conflitute crude antimony ; nor can they be 
feparated from each other by fire alone without deflroyihe*th| 
regulus; but if you add iron, copper, filver, &e. which are 
more thoroughly penetrated by fulphur, and are thus reduced 
to the ftate of ore, then the regulus of antimony is freed of. 
its fulphur, and finks to the bottom, as it is heavier than the 
additional bodies, when joined to the fulphur. 
Such a precipitation by fufion happens in vitrifications, fcorifi- 
cations, and coppelings, while one part of the body turns 
intodiofs, otfioria, and the other metallic part, if there be 
any, keeping ftill its metallic form, is colle&ed at the bottom 
of the fphcrical veflel. Therefore filver and gold, which are 
hardly fubjecr to a perfe& vitrification, conftantly remain and 
lhew themfelves in their own form; and on this account, tho' 
they were in ever fo fmall a quantity in a coppel, they always 
fhew themfelves very clearly to the eye when the fcir'm are 
abforbed; whereas fo fmall a regulus of the other metals would 
have been as it w^re buried and hidden under fo great a quan- 
tity of fioria. 

Nor is precipitation by fufion lefs neceffary to obtain a'moft all 
the other metals, which on this account are called lefs perfect:, 
unlefs perhaps you except a very fmall quantity of native me- 
tal, which neverthelefs can fcarce be properly called pure. 
Befide, they are all to be had either in form of earth, or of 
that of a folid ore. In the firft cafe you may make a glafs 
by a bare fufion : in the fecond, if the fulphur and arfenic, 
which, together with the metallic part, conflitute an ore, are 
diffipated in roafting; the ore deftiture of the oily phlbgifton, 
becomes glafs in a pure fire, which glafs may be mixed with 
unmetallic ftones and earths ; but by adding a phlogifton or 
inflammable principle to it, this metallic glafs is again reduced 
to its metalline form; and fo long as it keeps under this form, 
it cannot be united with the glafs of the other fpecies, hut 
finks to the bottom of it, except only a very final! quantity 
of it, which is detained by the clammincfs of the glafs. The 
precipitating body in this cafe, therefore, is truly the phlogif- 
ton, or inflammable principle : any body that takes away the 
connection, by the removal of which a precipitation is made, 
is properly called the precipitating body. Cramers Aft! p. 1 87. 
Precipitation of folid bodies from fluid menftrua, is per- 
formed either by extracting, or evaporating over a gentle 
, fire the diflblving menftruum out of the diflblved fixed "body, 
or by adding fuch a body, as is greedily diflblved by that 
menftruum : as if one metal diflblved by an acid is precipi- 
tated hy another metal, or by an alkaline fait: for inftance, 
filver diflblved inaqua fortis is precipitated by copper, copper by 
iron, iron by zink, and all metals and femi-meals, either part- 
ly or entirely by pot-afhes, volatile, and urinous falts. 
A precipitation is alfo made by pouring on a folut'ion, fuch 
things as either cannot diflblve the body in hand, whether 
alone, or joined to a menftruum that contains the faid body ; 
or diflblve it in another manner; or in a Iefler quantity than 
if the menftruum had been ufed pure. In the firft cafe a to- 
tal precipitation is performed, as may be feen in the precipi- 
tation of filver out of aqua fortis, by means of fpirit of fait. 
In the fecond a great deturbation and precipitation is made, but 
a fecond folution foon follows, as it happens when iron be- 
ing diflblved in aqua fortis, you add to it in a proper manner 
a liquor perfectly free from alkaline fixed fait ; but then there 
remains ufually a certain part which is not perfectly diflblved 
a fecond time. In the third cafe there is but a partial preci- 
pitation made. You have an inftance of this, if mercury dif- 
folved in aqua fortis, and the menftruum thoroughly faturated 
with it, is precipitated either by common fait, or fal armo- 
niac, or by their acid fpirit. A precipitation is alfo fometimes 
made only by adding a large quantity of fair water to dilute ; 
fuch is that made on the regulus of antimony diflblved in 
fpirit of common fait, or in aqua regia, when a large quan- 
tity of cold water is poured on this folution ; for thefe men- 
ftrua do not diflblve this femi- metal, unlefs concentrated. 
AH thefe precipitations are promoted greatly by a gentle heat, 
by means of which the precipitating body enters more eafilv 
into the menftruum, and a confiderable quantity of water is 
next neceffary to dilute with, except in the precipitations 3 of 
the firft kind ; for moft commonly the more concentrated dif- 
folutions aflume the confidence of a parte fo foon as the pre 
cipitatlng body is added to them, which hinders this from 
mixing equally with the folution. Id. ibid. p. 196. 
Boerhaave makes the following obfervations on the different 
manner in which precipitation is performed by feveral different 
agents. 

Thus 1. By water poured on oils diflblved in alcohol, where 
the liquor turns milky. 

2. By water poured to folid refins diflblved in alcohol, where 
alfo the liquor turns milky. 

3. By water in the diftillation of oily fpirits, if any water 
run after the fpirit is drawn off. 

4. By acids on acids ; thus iilver and mercury are precipitated 
out of fpirit of nitre, in which they had been diflblved by 
adding fpirit of fait. 

5. By metals with metals, and other bodies. Thus for ex- 
ample, dilute an ounce of filver diflblved in fpirit of nitre, 
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With twelve times the quantity of rain water; put pohfhed 
plates of copper into this liquor, and the filver will be precipi- 
tated and the copper diffolved : then put this folution ot cop- 
per into another glafs, and add to it pohfhed plates of iron ; 
the copper will be precipitated and cafe over the iron ; finally 
the copper falls to the bottom, and the iron diffolve?. Pour 
this folution of iron into a frcfh glafs, and drop upon it od 
of tartar, per dcliqii'mm ; the diliblved iron immediately tails 
to the bottom, and the alkali "unites with the acid, and rege- 
nerates true nitre, after fo many changes. 
Thus does this fait travel from one body to another almoft un- 
altered, tho' it is more attracted by one than another,ti!l at length 
it refts in that which in this refpe& is the ftrongeft, and is 
only thence expelled when oil of vitriol is poured upon the nitre 
thus regenerated. On thefe two principles precipitation depends, 
and is the true, and often abftrufe caufe of numberlefs won- 
derful operations, both in art and nature. Take agram of 
white or red precipitate rub it upon a polifhed and heated 
copper-plate, and wherever the matter has paffed the copper 
Will immediately look like filver ■ for the copper attraas the 
acid of the nitre from the calx of the mercury, . and thus pre- 
fently makes an amalgam upon the furface of the copper, and 
then acquires a filver colour. 

6. Alkalies often precipitate things diffolved by acids. This 
happens frequently, but not always, nor in perfection : alkali 
precipitates copper diffolved by an acid, but the copper is after- 
wards diffolved by a fait made of the two. 

7. Acids generally precipitate things diffolved by alkalies; but 
in this cafe alio there are fome procefies which fliew us 
exceptions. 

8. Sharp falts, without being changed, and lying perfeftly 
concealed, have ffrange and unexpected effects by means of 
precipitation. If an ounce of luna cornea, which is perfectly 
fcentlefs, infipid, and unaftive, and affords no fign of acri- 
mony in the fire, be ground, and united in a ftrong heat in a 
glafs retort with half an ounce of inodorous and perfectly in- 
fipid regulus of antimony, there inftantly arifes an extremely 
ftrong poifon, or an exceedingly corrofivc butter of antimony, 
•the exhalation of which proves mortal. We fee in this one 
inftance how dangerous the art of mixing is, and with what 
care we ought to go about the compounding of bodies. Boerb. 
Chem. P. II. p. 338. 

PRECIPITATE (Cycl.)~ The different abforbent falts which 
a/e commonly ufed for the precipitations of metal-', from their 
folutions in acid menftrua have no effecT: upon thofe metals as 
to the colour of the precipitate ; but when the folution is clear 
and limpid, and the matter left on the evaporation of it would 
have been white, the precipitate in this cafe, by whatever fait 
it is made, will be white alfo. And when that folution has 
any particular colour, whether it be that of the metal alone, 
as in folutions of gold ; or a colour thai! is the rcfult both of 
the metal and menffruum, as is the cafe in the folutions of 
copper and iron, the precipitate obtained from the folution will 
always be of the colour the folution was of, whatever was the 
fait employed to make it. Tho' this is, however, the cafe in 
regard to the metals in general, yet it is to be obferved that 
mercury diffolved in fpirit of nitre, or reduced to the ftate of 
corrofive fublimate., and afterwards diffolved in water, affords 
phenomena perfectly different from all thefe : for tho' it gives 
no colour to the menffruum in which it is diffolved, but lets 
it remain limpid ; and if the folution be evaporated to a dri- 
nefs, leaves only a white refiduum, in the manner of the fo- 
lutions of filver, tin, or lead ; yet inffead of giving a white 
precipitate, in the manner of thofe metals, it affords a differ- 
ently coloured one, through a great many varieties, according 
to the nature of the fait ufed to make it. As mercury is fo- 
Iuble in more acids than one, and as the experiments made on 
*ne of the folutions of this metal often have different pheno- 
mena from the fame experiments made on other folutions, Mr. 
Lemery, who has employed himfelf very nicely on this fub- 
ject, chofe the folution in fpirit of nitre as the bafis of a long 
feries of experiments. 

As this folution was. a mixture of two bodies, it was firff ne- 
ceffary to confider them feparately, as to their colours. In this 
examination it is to be obferved, 

T. That fpirit of nitre, when fir ft made, and while it yet con- 
tains a great quantity of fiery particles, is of a red colour ; 
and that afterwards, as thefe gradually evaporate and fly off", 
the fpirit by degrees lofes that colour. 

2. That crude mercury, when expofed a long time to the 
action of the fire, becomes of a red colour. 

3. That when a fimple folution of fpirit of nitre is evaporated, 
and the matter which remains after the evaporation is calcined, 
it changes from its white colour, which it had at firff, to red, 
after gaffing through all the {hades of yellow. Now fince, in 
the change of its ftate from the white to the red colour, the 
mercury lofes a great part of the acid particles which it had 
carried away from the folution, we might at firft be apt to 
conclude, that its change of colour proceeded from this; but 
on the contrary, experience proves, that of whatever quantity 
of its acids mercury is. diverted after folution, provided that 
no frefh particles are admitted in their room, it always con- 
tinues white fo long as it contains acid enough to prcferve it 
in this form, or keep it in the condition of a precipitate. 
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As we know that fire is itfelf a fluid of a peculiar nature, and 
which has a power like other fluids of infinuating itfelf into 
the pores of the other bodies, and there, like them, prefac- 
ing its effential properties ; and as we alfo know, that the 
mixture of the particles of fire, either fingly with mercury, 
or with fpirit of nitre, gives to either a red colour ; it is very 
natural to conclude, that the quickfilver, when it has been 
penetrated by the acid of fpirit of nitre, and afterwards acted 
upon by calcination, is not changed from white to yellow, 
and from yellow through all its changes to red, by any other 
means than by the particles of fire which introduce themielves 
into the precipitate as tbey drive the acid particles out : and 
this is evinced the more clearly by this experiment, that if 
frefh acid be added to this precipitate, now become red, in fuch 
proportion as to diveff it again of the fiery particles, and lodge 
its own in .their places, then the whole lofes its red colour, 
and cither becomes colourlcfs, or elfe white as it was before. 
The common white precipitate acted upon by a flow fire, 
thus lofes its white colour, and advancing through all the de- 
grees of yellow, becomes at laff red, as in the former inftance ; 
but if, inffead of this flow heat, there is a ftronger fire em- 
ployed, and that continued fo long as to ra'de this precipitate 
in a matrafs into the form of a fublimate, in this cafe it pre- 
ferves its white colour, notwithftanding the violence of the fire 
andthelofs of itsacid particles,whichinthis procefs cannot but 
be very confiderable ; nay, and tho' the fublimation he repeated 
feveral times, the whitenefs of the matter will not be altered 
hy it. From this obfervation it may be feen, that when nothing 
is added to the matter in the place of the acid particles which 
arc driven off", it fufters no change of colour by their lofs ; 
and that in cafes where larger fires are ufed, and confequently 
the fiery particles are driven through the body of the precipi- 
tate, there is no change of colour made in it by them ; but 
that in order to make this change of colour, the fire muff be 
flow, and the particles muff be driven in with a force that is 
not fufficient to drive them out again, and confequently muft: 
remain there. It is evident, that the deprivation of the 
acids alone, does not change the white precipitate red ; becaufe 
in this cafe, where there is no fuch change of colour, there is, 
however, a manifeft deprivation of a great part of thofe acids ; 
fince there are always many globules of revived mercury 
found among the maffes of the fublimate. 
Experiment proves, that mercury becomes more or lefs able 
to refift the force of fire, as it is more or lefs highly impregnat- 
ed with acids : and hence the fame degree of fire applied to 
two quantities of mercury, differently charged with acids, fhall 
have different effects, and fhall give a red colour to that which. 
is fo fated with acids that it will not beraifed in fublimation ; 
and the other, which is lefs charged with them, fhall be fub- 
limed and left white. The white precipitate made in the com- 
mon way, is at the utmoft only able to bear a much fmaller 
degree of fire than that neceffary to make the common red 
precipitate; and crude mercury itfelf can only bear a much 
weaker than either, as is (een in the making the common cal- 
cined mercury, improperly called precipitate per fe. 
There is this, however, very remarkable in the making this 
calcination, that after the mercury has been calcined fome 
time with the neceffary gentle heat, it becomes able to bear a 
much ftronger degree than it could at firft. This is exactly the 
contrary of what is found in making the common red precipitate ; 
in doing which the fire muft necefiarily be gradua'ly diminifh- 
ed, for the fame degree of fire which it at firft bore, nay, 
which was neceffary to it, if continued, would certainly fub- 
lime and evaporate it. The explanation of this is, that in 
each cafe the mercury becomes able to refift the force of the 
fire in proportion as it receives particles which increafe its 
weight. This both fire and the acid are capable of doing to 
it ; but the acid does it in fo greatly fuperior a decree, that 
while in the one cafe crude mercury, receiving particles of fire 
into its body, becomes by their means capable of refifting a 
ftronger heat ; in the other, thefe particles of fire being only 
received in the place of acid ones before diflipated, which 
added much more to its weight than they, it becomes much 
lefs able to refift a violent heat by, the change, and gradually, 
as it receives the fiery in the place of the acid particles, re- 
quires the heat to be decrcafed, otherwife it muft be evapo- 
rated. 

In fine, we fee that crude mercury requires ?. long time to be 
reduced into a red powder by means of calcination; whereas 
the fame mercury, when loaded with acids, may be converted 
into this red powder in a few hours ; the one bearhig a tole- 
rably ftrong beat, the other only a very weak one. 
It appears that the mercury loaded with acids yields, therefore, 
a more eafy accefs to the particles of fire than the crude ; 
and what proves this, and evidently {hews that the acids ac- 
celerate the effect of the fire on this body is, that if the com- 
mon white precipitate he expofed to the fame gentle degree of 
heat with crude mercury, it becomes red much fooner; and 
as the difference here is only, that the one is plain mercury, 
the other mercury penetrated by acids, there can evidently be 
no reafon for the latter turning red fooner, but its being fo 
penetrated. 

After thus examining the effects of fire on folutions of mer- 
cury, this author proceeds to examine the effects of thetdiffer- 
3 ent 
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cjit falts on the folution in aqua Fortisj and in thefc djfqjiifi- 
tions it appeared, that thofe falts which gave the mercury a 
yellow or a red colour, only produced this effeft, as they had 
been expofed to a longer or a {horter calcination, by which 
their acids had been driven out, and particles of nre received 
in their places, and retained there, mfomuch that theie all 
heat water on being put to diffolvc in it, as they contain a 
laro-er or fmaller quantity of thefe particles. Now as it is 
evident that thefc falts give a heat to water, by no other means 
than by the fiery particles they contain, it is very naturally 
fuppofed, that they give the yellow or red colour to the dif- 
folved mercury, by the fame means as we know that thefe 
are the colours that fire itfejf gives to this body. Thefc falts, 
before their calcination, make no fuch change in mer- 
cury: and it appears, that they act upon it as alkalies only, 
or bodies which have palled a violent calcination ; and 
that the fiery particles they contain make them aft upon 
it as fire would ; and upon the whole, that fire and alkalies 
produce the fame effects on the folution of mercury in aqua 
fort ia. 

On the other hand, thofe falts which have not been expofed 
to the aftion of fire, and which cool, inftead of heating the 
water they are diffolved in, or fuch as having been calcined 
have acquired but little of an alkaline nature by the procefs; 
that is, have collected few particles of fire in the place of the 
few acid particles which they have loft; thefe do nothing to 
the dillblved mercury but carry off a part of its acids, its 
whitenefs being not at all ;<ffefted by them : nay, even fait 
of tartar, which is a very powerful alkali, if there be acids 
mixed with it to drive off the fiery particles it contains, and 
place themfelves in their room, becomes wholly like one of 
thefe falts, and makes no change in the colour of the 
mercury. 

In fine, the volatile falts, if they are pure, always give a 
white precipitate from the folution of mercury; but as thefe 
falts ufually contain a large portion of oil, this generally be- 
comes feparated from them in the operation, and mixing it- 
lelf with the precipitate, makes it of a mixt colour between 
its own natural white and the natural colour of the oil. As 
thefe oils in the falts have paffed a ftrong fire, they are ufually 
burnt, and naturally of a blackifh colour; and therefore the 
refult of their mixture, with the white precipitate, is a dirty 
grey. On the other hand, when urine is ufed, as the oily 
matter attending its falts has not been burned by fire, and as 
it naturally, by becoming exalted, by fermenting with the 
folution, acquires a deep blood-red colour, the confequence 
is, that the precipitate is of the middle colour between this 
blood-red and its own natural white, and fhews itfclf of a 
pale damafk rofe colour. 

Thefe are the effects of the ahforbent falts, when added fing- 
ly to the folution of mercury ; the next thing to be enquired 
into is, how they aft when added one after another to the 
fitme quantity of the folution? When we have given this fo- 
lution a yellow colpur, by adding fait of tartar, which, as 
an alkali, occasions that effeft ; if we afterwards pour upon 
th-fi fpirit of fal armoniac, or other volatile fait diffolved in 
plie^m, and raifed by diftillation, the yellowifh or reddifh 
cobur immediately difappears, and the whole becomes of a 
dir.y greyifh colour, which afterwards becomes blackifh ; but 
if cil of tartar, per deliquium, or any other powerful alkali 
be aided, it does 'not again deftroy this colour, and produce 
wha: it naturally would, if fnnply mixt with the folution, 
but only extends the dark or blackifh colour which the 
mkt matter before had received from the fpirit of fal armO' 
ni:c. 

If fait of tartar, or any other fixed alkali be added to a fo- 
hiion of mercury, which has before been rendered white by 
amixture of common fait, or any other fait that has little al- 
kli in it, the liquor becomes immediately yellow, and that 
olour remains unalterable by any frefh addition of fait what 
</er. Salt of tartar is therefore in this cafe to the other falts 
that the fpirit of fal armoniac is to fait of tartar. If oil of 
trtar and fpirit of fait be alternately added to a folution of 
nercury, the folution becomes alternately yellow and white, 
ccording to the laft liquor that was added ;' fo that thefe two 
'ppofite liquors fcem to be of equal force, each making the 
Diution of the colour it naturally gives, when fuperior to the 
■ther in quantity. Thus far, however, only two different 
iquors have been mentioned ; it is poftible to employ feveral 
itliers in the fame ' manner one after another, and by that 
neans to produce many more changes of colour in the folu- 
ion. All that is to be taken care of in this experiment is, that 
he weaker liquors be ufed firft, fmce otherwife they cannot 
iroduce any change ; and what is to be concluded from the 
v hole is this : i . That mercury when it is penetrated by acid 
pints, is naturally of a white colour. ?.. That when it is 
hanged to' a red or yellow colour, it is wholly owing to par- 
icles of fire introduced into it. 3. *That it never changes 
;om white to red, or from red to white again, otherwife 
ban by receiving or parting with the fiery panicles it had be- 
are received. 4. That when the folution acquires a colour, 
ie mercury lofes its acids, or part of them. 5. That every 
ime it changes its colour it either lofes it acids, or gains frefh 
lies i and that this lofing and gaining its acids, is a condition 



without which the mercury can neither admit, or throw off 
the particles of fire. 6. That when an abforbent does no- 
thing to the folution but take away the acids, without com- 
municating any thing to the mercury in their place, it always 
gives a white colour to the precipitate, or to fpeak more pro- 
perly, it makes the precipitate appear in its proper colour. 7, 
1 hat it makes fume other colour appear, when in the place of 
the acids, of which it has robbed the mercury, it gives it 
other fubftances which colour it according to their nature and 
quantity. & That in feveral abforbents calculated to pro- 
duce feveral colours, that which is the molt powerful alkali is 
always capable of deftroying all the reft; but that there does 
not neceflarily follow a change of colour, on the liquor be- 
coming altered from a lefs alkaline to a more ftrongly alkaline 
nature. 9. That a liquor of a very ftrongly alkaline na- 
ture, added to the folution after one which was a weaker al- 
kali, will make no change in the colour of the liquor, if it 
have no other efKeft than the abforbing more of the acids from 
the precipitate, and does not give it other particles in the room 
of thofe acid ones which it takes away ; and, finally, that 
weak acids are capable of changing the precipitate from red to 
white, hut that ftrong ones utterly deftroy all colours. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 17 14. 
PREDY, a fea word Signifying the fame as ready. Thus, pre- 
cly the Jliip, or predy the ordnance, is as much as to make things 
ready for a fight. Predy the hold, is to lay or flow every thing . 
there in its due order and proper place. 
PREGNANCY, graviditas, (Cycl.) the ftate of a woman go- 
ing with child. This is a time in which women fuffer many 
diforders, which tho' no way to be cured abfolutely but by- 
childbirth, yet may be greatly mitigated by medicines. Be- 
fore any one venture to do any thing, however, in thefe or 
the like cafes, it is very neceffary to be perfectly affured, whe- 
ther the patient is with child or not ; and this is known by 
the following fymptoms, in cafes where there is no occafion 
for diffimulation, or no other diftemperature joined with this; 
but when the woman chufes to conceal it, and there is a 
complication of diforders, the utmoft proofs amount but to 
prefumptive ones. 

The ftoppage of the menftrual difcharges is the firft fign of 
it, provided that there be no other apparent caufe. But this, 
tho' the moft plain and obvious fymptom, is by no means a 
certain one; for a fuppreffion of this kind may happen from 
latent caufes. A fecond fymptom is, a particular jiaufea at 
the fight of meat, or even the fmell of itj while the perfon 
is otherwife well in health, and can eat heartily of other foods; 
A third fymptom is, a fwelling of the belly; which appears 
regularly round or globofe, not irregularly protuberant, as is 
the cafe in diforders of the liver, and other viicera. This 
fwelling, alfo, increafes placidly, and without the ler^s fwell- 
ing, or any other fymptom, if the perfon is otherwife in 
health. After this, the twentieth week of pregnancy gives 
the moft certain of all the figns, the motion of the fe- 
tus ; but this is to be carefully diftinguifhed from motions of 
the bowels in flatulencies, which often fo much refemble it 
as to deceive the unwary. 

If the mother has a mind to hide the fymptoms, the thing 
may, however, ufually be found out at this period ; for if a 
cold hand be laid upon the belly when warm, or a warm 
hand when it is cold, the fcetus ufually foon ftirs, and the 
very figure and appearance of the belly will give very pro- 
bable aflurances to a perfon accuftomed to fuch infpeftions. 
In cafes of a certain conception, a living fcetus is only to be 
diftinguifhed from a mole or falfe conception by its moving ; 
therefore when a perfon grows toward the full time, without 
ever perceiving the child to ftir, it is very much to be fuf- 
pefted that it is a mole ; which alfo is the more probable, if 
the menftrual difcharges have come on at times and irregular- 
ly, during the time, and the fwelling of the belly be irregu- 
lar, the woman fubjeft to violent flatulencies, and efpecially 
if fhe go beyond the natural period of nine months'. 
Thefe fymptoms are not all, however, to be expefted in every 
pregnant woman; for many of the laborious people of the 
lower clafs of life, go thro' their whole time in the midft of 
fatigue and trouble, and that without any of thefe fymptoms ; 
fo that they are in a great meafure to be attributed to the 
courfe of life, not the courfe of nature, in the pregnant wo- 
men of better fortunes. Thofe women are moft fubjeft to 
them who are of a tender and delicate frame, and thofe who 
are of a plethoric habit, an idle life, or given to intempe- 
rance, or fubject to paffions of various kinds, fear, anger, 
grief, or the like. 

Thefe are the more natural and lefs troublefome fvmptoms of 
gravidation, but this time is frequently attended with others 
more troublefome or hurtful, which art is able in fonie de- 
gree to mitigate. Seme are fubjeft to violent haemorrhages at 
the nofe, which are to be treated in the common way, and 
are ufua : ly as eafily cured as any other complaints .of that 
kind. In others the hemorrhoidal difcharges are very large 
during the time. Thefe are to be affwayed by giving pow- 
ders of nitre, cinnabar and crab's eyes, once or twice a day. 
Some are alfo fubjeft to an haemorrhage of the uterus itfelf, 
but this very rarely happens ; when it does it may be owing 
to two caufes, and therefore appear in two manners. In the 
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firft: it flows as in the common way of the menftrual dif- 
tharges, during the firft months of pregnancy-, and by that 
means greatly difturbs the regular calculation of the time. 
In the other cafe it flops during the firft months, but comes 
on again about the middle of the time, or later than that, 
and in this cafe it ufually continues regularly to the time of 
delivery ; both thefe cafes bring on great danger of mifcar- 
riages. In thefc cafes nitrous cinnabarine and abforbent me- 
dicines are to be given ; to thefe are to be added corroborating 
ones, and bleeding in the arm mult never be omitted. 
Head-acbs often alio attend women during their pregnancy : 
thefe are principally owing to occafional caufes ; fuch as vio- 
lent emotions either of the body or mind, an improper cool- 
ing of the lower parts of the body, or the drinking fpirit- 
ous liquors. The method of talcing off this troublefome fymp- 
tom is, by giving the attemperating and nitrous medicines, 
with laxatives of the mo ft gentle kind, and externally the 
head mould be rubbed with fpirit of wine and camphor, if 
the perfon can bear the fmell of it, which often in this cafe 
they cannot. 

A wearimfs and lajfttude of the limbs is another very common 
and very troublefome accident attending pregnancy, and is to 
be remedied by proper bleedings and gentle exercife; and if 
thefe fail, the nitrous powders before given may be added 
to quiet the emotions of the blood, and this ufually takes 
effect, 

A dry cough and difficulty of breathing are alfo not unfrequently 
attendant on this ftate : thefe require the fame methods ; 
but when the difficulty of breathing comes on after meals, 
the faline and digeftive powders may be given in fmall dofes; 
ftich as the vitriolated tartar, with the nitrous and abforbent 
powders ; and when it comes on only in the latter months, 
and ar'tfes merely from the preffure of the diftended uterus, 
there is no cure but patience till the time of delivery ; when 
the fymptom always goes off of itfelf on the fubfiding of the 
womb, funk, Confp. Med. p. 70 r. 

7 he French memoirs give us an account of a very unhappy 
ftate of pregnancy in a young woman of feventeen, attended 
with fymptoms not common to that ftate. The child lay on 
the right fide, and grew to fo confiderable a fize that fhe could 
not ftir ; it died foon after, and was taken from her dead and 
in feparate pieces. \n the latter months of her pregnancy fhe 
was troubled with a terrible oppreffion in the breaft and diffi- 
culty of refpiration, attended with violent palpitations of th< 
heart: her delivery gave her no eafe as to thefe fymptoms 
but they continued increafing in violence for five years. In 
this time, as fhe was young fhe grew in height, and had two 
children, which both lay on the right fide alfo, and of which 
fhe was delivered without any particular bad fymptoms. After 
thefe five years the bad fymptoms of her difeafe. became at 
ftand, and in her thirty-ninth year fhe died. 
The body being opened after her death, the round and the 
broad ligament of the uterus were both found much fhorter 
on the right fide than on the other, and were more compact 
and thick on that fhort fide. The uterus was larger than ufual, 
and inclined a little to the right fide; and the great lobe of 
the liver, which ought to be hollow behind, convex before, 
and narrow and ftrait at the bottom, large and thick at the 
top, and wholly included in the cavity of the belly, was in 
this fubjeft of a conic figure, nine inches long, and four inches 
broad at the bafe, which was its lower part, and two at the 
point; and half its quantity was depofited in the cavity of 
the breaft, and all the parts on the fame fide. The kidney, 
the diaphragm, and the lungs, appeared, as well in regard to 
one another as to the neighbouring parts, to have been all 
confidently pufhed upwards by the matrix. The too great 
force of the ligaments of the uterus on the right fide, had 
drawn the uterus itfelf to that fide, and determined the fcetus 
to that part; and unhappily that had been particularly large, 
and bad extended the influence of its preffure upon the vifcera 
above it, even to the lungs. The duration of the fymptoms 
was owing to this, that the parts having been difplaced for a 
long time together during the latter months of the firft preg- 
nancy, could not reftore themfelves to their places again, even 
when the obftacle was removed ; fo that the fymptoms con- 
tinued, even tho' the firfl caufe was removed ; and the growth 
of the young woman only increafed them. Mem. Acad. Par. 
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The mifcarriage of pregnant women is principally owino- to a 
plethora, and is moft frequent with young plethoric women, 
' in the firft months of their firft pregnancy. There are, however, 
feveral other caufes which concur to it ; fuch are, any violent 
paflions of the mind, as fudden anger, fear, or thelike ; an ha- 
bitual great difcharge at the time of the menfes, ahigh-feafoned 
diet, with much wineor other ftrong liquors; the taking of ftronc 
purges, or violent emetics ; diarrhoeas, efpecially when of Jons 
continuance and of the aromatic. kind, as they drain off the 
nourifhment from the foetus ; a tcnefmus, or violent motion 
to ftool, and hence the ufe of Simulating glyfters may alfo 
bring on abortion ; as alfo any commotions of the body, fuch 
as running, leaping, the carrying heavy burthens, falls, or 
blows on the abdomen : a too" frequent ufe of venery may 
alfo occafion it, as may the effect of ftrong emmenagogues, 
copious bleeding in the foot, the fmell of burning oil or any 



other . {linking fubftancei nephritic complaints, cachexies, a 
fiuor albus, or other diforder of the womb; the taking opiates, 
and the death or great debility of the fcetus while in the 
womb. The beft methods of preventing abortion, are the 
ufe of the attemperating and particularly the nitrous medicines 
afier every commotion of the blood ; bleeding at proper times, 
corroborating medicines, and the milder carminatives; and to 
thefe are to be added a temperance in diet, and placid motion 
of the body. Egg-fhells are by fome greatly recommended, 
and by others the ftones of refins, which are, indeed, mani- 
feftly aftringent. 

Coflivenefs in the time of pregnancy is very common, and is 
ufually owing to the want of drinking and exercife; fome- 
times, indeed, it is owing to the immediate preffure of the 
womb upon the rectum; but this cafe is known from the 
others, as it is alwavs attended with a tenefmus. This com- 
plaint is to be relieved by a lubricating diet, the drinking more 
liquids than before, and the ufing placid motion of the body, 
or gentle exercife. Gum ammoniacum is alfo found a very 
iifefu] medicine in this cafe, and fometimes gentle infufions of 
fenna are neceflary ; but thefe can only be given in very fmall 
dofes. Some ufe fuppofitories that are not acrid or pungent, 
and others glyfters of water-gruel. 

Flatulencies are another very frequent complaint with pregnant 
women : thefe are removed by the milder carminatives, fuch 
as, orange-peel, pimpernel-root, and the feeds of anife, fweet 
fennel, &c, taken in powders or in decoctions. 
Diarrhoeas, in pregnant women, are ufually from the fame 
caufes with thofe in other perfons; but they require in this 
cafe a very peculiar regard, as they, when long continued. 
and accompanied with a tenefmus, ufually bring on abortion. 
They are to be gently reftrained, and finally ftopped, in the 
following manner: ftrengthening, carminative and fiomachic 
medicines are to be given, fuch as candied orange-peel, pre- 
ferved ginger, calamus aromaticus, galengals and zedoary, 
and the marmalade of quinces; and while thefe arc taken in- 
ternally, balfams and ftomachic plaifters applied to theftomach 
have alio a very great effeel:. 

The fluor albus. This is a complaint that very rarely affecls 
women with child, efpecially if their hufbands be honeft; 
but when it does, it is very difficult of cure, becaufe the purg- 
ing medicines neceffary to be given in it are by no means to 
be allowed of in the time of pregnancy. In this cafe it can. 
only be reftrained by the ufe of correctives, depuratives, and 
carminatives : of this kind are infufions of the bitter herbs, 
with pimpernel- root, balm, foutbernwood, and white dead 
nettle-ffowers ; or thefe ingredients may be made into powders, 
and taken in red wine. 

Befides all thefe complaints, women in their pregnancy are fub- 
je£t to feveral others which depend upon the mere weight and 
preffure of the uterus. Of this kind are: 
Pains in the him and back. Thefe are principally felt in the 
laft months, when the belly is greatly fwelled and drawn for- 
wards ; in others, at the fame period, the belly itfelf is pahed, 
and looks red in many places, as if it threatened to barft. 
Thefe complaints are made worfc by all motion, and the T ad- 
mit of no cure but child-birth, which immediately takes off 
the whole pain. 

Varicous tumors of the legs. Thefe are alfo very commoi and 
very troublefome, and in phlegmatic habits have alfo veiy fre- 
quently cedematous tumors joined with them ; and iv other 
perfons livid marks appear upon them, fuch as are i'ten in 
others after bruifes. Thefe diftemperatures of the legs atend 
pregnant women at all times from the fecond month t» the 
time of delivery, and are owing to the preffure of the uerus 
upon the iliac or crural veffels. Thefe always go off or. de- 
livery, but in many perfons return again at every pregnmcy : 
in fome cafes they are fo flight as not to be worth regard in 
others they are very violent and painful; thefe are to be treat- 
ed in the following manner : the common antifpafmdic 
powders are to be given internally once or twice every ay, 
and- externally, a moderate bandage, with camphorated mdi- 
cines and friction ; and if thefe fail, a liniment made of liie- 
water, oil of elder, and fugar of lead, will be found of g;at 
fervice; and when the perfon is delivered, gentle ligaturesire 
to be ufed all up the leg, from the ankle to the knee. Imr- 
der to prevent thefe tumors for the future, early in the the 
of pregnancy the perfon fhould be blooded, the bowels artfo 
be kept from coftivenefs ; and it is a thing of the greateft co- 
fequence, that the perfon ufe herfelf to fit upon a high fit, 
the low chairs in which pregnant women ufually love tcfit 
making the belly prefs greatly more on the crural veffels tkn 
it would otherwife. Too much exercife alfo is to be avoicd, 
and particular care taken that the womb is well cleanfed belre 
the month of a former lying in is over. 
Frequent defire of voiding the urine often attends, and is \ry 
troublefome to pregnant women ; but efpecially in the laer 
part of their time, particularly in the laft weeks : if it haren 
fooner, as it fometimes does, it is owing to the womb's hifg- 
ing too much downward, from a laxity of the Iigamets. 
This is a complaint of no ill confequence, and therefore, 10* 
troublefome, is to be borne with patience, delivery beingit$ 
proper cure. 

A Strangury and temporary fuppreffions of urine happcnalfcre- 

quctly 
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BBetltfy to pregnant women. In thefe cafes powders of nitre 
and cinnabar are to be given internally, and externally emo- 
lient cataptafms are to be applied warm till the diforder 
ceafes. . , 

HamorrUldeu Thefe in fregrmnt women often fwell into a 
fort of bladders, and are attended with a violent burning pain, 
and fometimes with an ulcerous erofion, and are ufually a very 
troublefome complaint to perfons of plethoric habits. They 
are to be cured by giving internally nitrous and other attem- 
peralino- medicines, and applying externally the unguentum 
lmarix,° made of the herb toad-flax, cut and boiled in lard. 
A deception or extract of yarrow is alfo a good medicine. 
Swellings of the feet are another of the troublefome complaints 
that attend pregnant women. Thefe, when they are confined 
to the feet, or do not extend above the knees, are of no 
ereat harm ; but they fometimes reach up to the abdomen, 
and there leave the fymptoms of an afcites : but even in this 
cafe, it is beft to let the tumor alone during the time of preg- 
nancy^ or at the utmoft only to attempt mitigating and al- 
laying its fymptoms ; for the cure requires fuch medicines as 
cannot be lafely given at that time. The patient muft avoid 
ftanding as much as poflible, and after delivery the cure is to 
be attempted in the common way. When women in their 
■pregmney lofe their flefh, and become extenuated and thin, 
the child is ufually found to be the luftier and more robuft 
for it : the woman in this cafe mould feed on jellies, and other 
the moft nourifhing foods, and mould uk very little exerciie, 
avoiding all fatigue of body and mind. Others, on the other 
hand, are fubject to grow remarkably fat during their preg- 
nancy, thefe generally bring forth fmall and lean children. 
Women to whom their fat grows troublefome in this time, 
fhould bleed, ufe moderate exercife, a thin diet, and now and 
then take a very gentle dofe of fomc laxative medicine. 
Many are very weak and fubject to frequent faintings during 
pregnancy: thefe fhould take at times a gentle dofe of fome 
laxative'medicine. and in the intermediate days, the ftrengthen- 
ing and ftomachic medicines, with the milder carminatives. 
A voidino- of the waters too foon always threatens abortion, 
or an untimely delivery, which are to be guarded againft 
by ftrengthening medicines of all kinds. Many women dur- 
ing piegnancy are troubled with large brown fpots, orlichenes, 
in the neck and face ; thefe principally happen to perfons of 
bilious habits, and are in fome attended with a continual pale- 
nefs, in others with frequent flufhings of heat and rednefs : 
the good women apply many remedies to thefe, but they arc 
much better wholly let alone \ for they always go ofF of 
themfelves after delivery. 

The too great motion of the fetus is a complaint not uncom- 
mon with pregnant women ; but this is principally owing to 
themfelves, and is brought on by the violent paffions of the 
mother, especially thofe of anger : the keeping the abdomen 
too hot will alfo occafion this, and iometimes it is owing to 
fome indifpofition of the foetus itfelf. If any medicines are 
to be given in this cafe, it muft be the attemperating ones, 
and fuch as can correct the acrimony of the bilious juices 
nervous epithems may alfo be externally applied, and the per- 
fon is to be kept in as tranquil a ftate as poilibkj both as to 
bodily motion and the pamons of the mind. 
The child's kicking in the uterus is a complaint very frequent 
in the laft months of pregnancy, and in perfons of tender ha 
bits it often occafions tears, and fomctimes faintings. Some 
fuppofe that this threatens abortion ; but this is wholly erro- 
neous, for the foetus has no power of contributing to its own 
birth. This is a fymptom for which there is no remedy but 
patience, but it goes off before the time of delivery. 
Weaknefs of the foetus is known by its feeble motion in the 
womb, and ufually depends on the bad confiitution of the 
mother, orelfe on her having been fubjected to violent frights, 
or to great forrow. Internal medicines of the ftrengthenin^ 
kind are proper in this cafe, and externally, balfamic and aro- 
matic plaifters may be applied. 

The fecundines fometimes concrete or grow to the uterus ; 
out of their proper order and place: this is a diforder we 
have but very {lender opportunities of gueffing at, and is prin- 
cipally caufed by too much fitting {till during the latter part 
of pregnancy. When this is fufpeeted to be the cafe, internal 
medicines are of no ufe; and the externals are only the fat of 
tender animals, or fpirit of wine impregnated with oils of 
annife or caraway, frequently rubbed in on the belly. 
The winding of the navel-ftring about the neck of the child 
is often a very unhappy accident and proves fatal to it : the 
good women fuppofe this to be owing to the mother's reaching 
upwards, and {training her arms above her head near the time 
of her delivery ; but this is an idle opinion, and the cafe is 
owing to no fudden accident, but is probably an unlucky turn 
of the firing from the beginning. 'Junker's Confp. Med. 
p 7°8. See LyiNG-:«. 
PRENANTHES, in botany, the name of a genus of plant?, 
the characters of which are thefe : the flower is of the com- 
pofite kind ; the common cup is of a cylindric figure, and has 
a wide mouth ; there are five equal fquamma?, and three un- 
equal ones, which are fmaller, and placed at the bafe. The 
flower is compound, not imbricated ; it is compofed of equal 
flowers of the hermaphrodite kind, placed in a fingle circle $ 
SuiTL. Vol. II. 



each fingle flower is compofed of one petal, and is hgulatea** 
truncated, and divided into five fegments at theed'e; the 
ftamina are five very fhort and capillary filaments ; the anthe- 
rs are cylindric and tubular ; the germen of the piftil is placed 
below the flower; it is fmall; tttfe ftyle is capillary and longer 
than the ftamina; the ftigma is bifid and reflex; the cup, a |ter 
the flower is fallen, joins its feveral fegments lightly at the 
top ; and the feeds are fingle, of a cordated figure, and winded 
with a flender downy filament; the receptacle is naked. 
There is one fpecies of this plant in which the down has a 
pedicle, hinnai Gen. PI, p. 374. 
PREPARATION (X>/.j-Pr E paratign, in anatomy, is 
ufed for the art of preferving the parts of animal bodies for 
anatomical ufes. 

It is alfo ufed to fignify the parts themfelves fo preferved. Mr. 
Monro has given us an effay on the method of preparing and 
preferving the parts of animal bodies for anatomical ufes. 
Med. Eff Edinb. Vol. ill. Art. 10. 

The manner of preferving anatomical preparations, is either 
by drying them thoroughly in the air, or putting them into a 
proper liquor. 

In drying parts which are thick, when the weather is warm, 
care muft be taken to prevent putrefaction, fly-blows, infects, 
£?r. This is eafily done by the ufe of a folution of corro- 
five fublimate in fpirit of wine, in the proportion of two 
drachms of fublimate to a pound of fpirit: the part fhould 
be moiftened with this liquor as it dries, and by this method 
the body of a child may be kept fafe even in fummer. Dried 
preparations are apt to crack and moulder away in keeping - r 
to prevent this their furface mould be covered with a thick 
varnifh, repeated as often as occafion require:. Med. Efl". 
Edinb. abr. Vol.11, p. 8. 

Tho' feveral parts prepared dry are ufeful, yet others muft be 
fo managed as to be always flexible, and nearer a natural 
ftate. The difficulty has been to find a proper liquor for this 
purpofe. Mr. Monro fays, the beft he knows is a well rec- 
tified colourlefs fpirit of wine, to which is added a fmall quan- 
tity of the fpirit of vitriol or nitre. When thefe are properly 
mixed, they neither change their colour nor the confiftence of 
the parts, except where there are ferous or mucous liquor con- 
tained in them. The brain, even of a young child, in this 
mixture grows fo firm as to admit of gentle handling, as do 
alfo the vitreous and chryftaline humours of the eye. The li- 
quor of the febaccous glands and the femefl are coagulated by 
this fpirituous mixture; and it heightens the red colour of the 
injection of the blood veflels, fo that after the part has been 
in it a little time, feveral vefTels appear which were before in- 
vifible. If you will compare thefe effects with what Ruyfch 
has faid of his balfam, you will find the liquor above men- 
tioned to come very near to it. 

The proportion of the two fpirits muft be changed accord- 
ing to the part prepared : for the brain and humours of the 
eye, you muft put two drachms of fpirit of nitre to one pound 
of fpirit of wine. In preferving other parts which are harder, 
thirty or forty drops of the acid will be fufficient ; a larger 
quantity will make bones flexible, and even diffolve them. 
The part thus preferved fhould be always kept covered with 
the liquor, therefore great care fhould be taken to ftop the 
mouth of the glafs with a waxed cork and a bladder tied over 
it, to prevent the evaporation of the fpirit ; fome of which, 
notwithstanding all this care, will fly off; therefore frefh muft 
be added as there is occafion. When the fpirits change to a 
dark tincture, which will fometimes happen, they fhould be 
poured off, and frefh put in their room^ but with fome what 
lefs acid than at firft. 

The glaffes which contain the preparations fhould be of the 
fineft fort, and pretty thick; for through fuch the parts may- 
be feen very diftinctly, and of a true colour, and the object 
will be fo magnified as to fhew veflels in the glafs which out 
of it were not to be feen. 

As the glafs when filled with the liquor has a certain focus, 
it is necefliuy to keep the preparation at a proper diftance from 
the fides of it, which is eafily done by little flicks fuitably 
placed; or by fufpendhig it by a thread in a proper fituation. 
The operator fhould be cautious of putting his fingers in thi3 
liquor oftener than is abfoiutcly necefTary ; becaufe it brings 
on a numbnefs on thefkin, which makes the fingers unfit for 
any nice operation. The beft remedy for this is to wafh 
them in water mixed with a few drops of oil of tartar per de- 
liquium. Med. Eff. Edinb. abr. Vol. II. p. 9. 
Dr. Chrift. Jac. Trew prefers the rectified fpirit of grain 
for preferving anatomical preparations to fpirit of wine, or 
compofitions of alcohol, amber, camphor, £&■. becaufe thefe 
foon change into a brown colour ; whereas the fpirit from 
malt prefcrves its limpid appearance. When any part is to 
be preferved wet, wafh it with water till it is no more tinc- 
tured. The water is next to be wafhed away with fpirits, 
and then the preparation is to be put among fpirits in a glafs, 
the mouth of which is to be clofely covered with a glafs head, 
over which a wet bladder and leaf-tin are to be tied. Com. 
Lit. Norimb. 1731. Senaeft. 1. Specim. 9. 
Preparation of infects, in anatomy. See Insects. 
PRESA, in the Italian rnufic, is in general a character which 
fhews when and where a performer in a concert is to begin to 
3 A a fing 
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fing or play : but in particular, in fugues or canons it is thus 
marked + over the note at which the fecond part, which is to 
follow or imitate the firft, miift begin. If the mark be re- 
peated a fecond time, it is to fhew the place where the third 
part mull begin, to imitate the fecond ; and fo on through all 
the parts. See Usus. 

PRESBYS, in zoology, a name ufed by many of the antient na- 
turalifts for the regulus criftatus, or golden-crowned wren. 
Ray's Ornithol. p. 163. bee Reculus crl/tatns. 

PRESERVATION of Corn. A fuccefsful method of preferv- 
ing corn, for the ufe of armies, and againft times of Scarcity, 
is a mod ufeful and curious object of enquiry. 
It is well known that accident often preferves corn very long, 
when all the care in the world differs it to decay in a few 
years, the owner knows not why. One very remarkable in- 
ftance we have recorded in the memoirs of the academy of 
fcienccs at Paris, in 1708, of fome corn laid up in the citadel 
of Metz, in the year 1578, which had kept good to that time 
without any particular care. It was on this occafion that the 
fubject of preferving corn in general became the employment 
of the thoughts of the members of the academy, and Mr. 
Reneaume obferved, 

j. That corn can never be too dry when it is brought into 
the granary, if intended for long keeping; and that in order 
to keep, it mud be preferved quite dry and quite clean. 
2. That tho' fome have imagined that corn increafes in fize in 
the granary, and therefore Should be cut after a wet feafon, 
and in dewy mornings; yet on the contrary, corn never 
fwells, if well preferved, but always Shrinks and wrinkles up 
a little : and that the corn of dry feafons is always obferved to 
keep much better than that of wet ones, which ufually heats 
and decays. And that as to dewy mornings, they are never to 
be chofen for reaping, unlefs on particular occaiions ; as when 
the feafon has been fo remarkably dry, that the corn is loofe 
in the ears : then, indeed, there is danger of its beina: loft by 
falling out while the reaper cuts the ftalk, and this is prevent- 
ed by cutting it while the dew has wetted the hufks, or the 
grains of corn, and retains them in their places. 

4. It is very certain, that any ccrn which is dry will, on lay- 
ing it in a moift place, fwell and increafe in bulk, and will 
become larger by this means. The merchants generally are 
able to find this out, however, and do not care to buy fuch 
corn, well knowing that it is very fubjedt to mould and decay. 
There is another yet more artful method than this in too 
common ufe among the petty merchants, who buy up corn to 
fell it to the larger dealers, which is this : they heat a laro-e 
piece of freeftone, and inclofmg it in an iron box, they thruft 
it under the heap of corn, and carefully remove it about to 
every part, at the fame time gently moiftening the corn ; the 
effect of this is a very confiderable fwellingof the corn, info- 
much that what they buy as fixteen bufhels, they fell after this for 
feventeen ; but there is no wonder that corn, treated in this 
manner cannot keep. This is an artifice often pract ifed alio 
on oats, and is more profitable in that, as the oats will gain 
at leaft twice as much in quantity by it as wheat or barley. 

5. If it is abfolutcly neceflary at any time to lay up com in a 
place that is damp, it is beft to lay it up in the ear, not in 
the loofe ftate, fince in that cafe the ftalk and huflcs will ab- 
forb a great quantity of the moifture, and preferve the corn 
in fome degree from it. The leaving the chaff with the corn ; 
that is, the threfhing, but not fanning it, may alfo be of ufe 
in many cafes, and this takes up but little room in a maga- 
zine, and it is much the fame thing to the proprietor, whe- 
ther it be all fanned together, or be only fanned in quantities 
fufficient for a certain number of days, as it is wanted to be 
ufed ; but tho' the trouble is the fame, the advantage is not 
fo, but is greatly on the fide of the latter practice : we all 
well know the ufe of chaff, and the like dry fubftances in 
preferving fruits for the winter ; and this might alone give a 
hint that corn might fare the better for it ; but we have alfo 
this additional mark of its ufe in preferving corn, that the 
zea or fpelta, called fpelt corn and white corn, and ufed for 
food in many parts of Germany, is always preferved in the 
hufk, and is found the leaft fubject to decay of all corns. 
From thefe confidcrations it is eafy to learn, what are to be 
the principal objects of our care in the preferving corn for the 
ufe of armies, &c. The granary muft be a well chofen place ; 
and according to Vitruvius's rules, ihould always be at the 
top of a houfe, and have its openings only to the north or 
eaft, that the corn may not be expofed to the damp winds 
from the fouth and weft, which are very destructive to it- 
whereas the contrary ones are very neceflary and wholefome 
to it, ferving to cool and to dry it from all external humidity, 
from whatever caufe. There muft alfo be openings in the 
roof to be fet open in dry weather, partly to let in frefh air, 
and partly to let out the warm effluvia which are often emitted 
by the corn. The covering of the roofs mould always be of 
tiles, becaufe in the worft feafons, when the other openings 
cannot be fafe, there will always be a confiderable inlet for 
frefh air, and a way out for the vapours by their joinings, 
which are never clofe. If there happen to be any windows 
to the fouth, great care muft be taken to (hut them up in 
moift weather, and in the time of the hot fouthern winds. 
There muft never be a cellar, or any other damp place under 



a granary, nor mould it ever be built over ftablcs ; for in ei- 
ther of thefe cafes the corn will certainly fuffer by the va- 
pours, and be made damp in one and ill-tatted in the other 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1708. 

The accidents that attend corn in public granaries, are of the 
utmoft importance, and ought to be well underftood and 
guarded againft. See Granary. 

Dantzic is the grand ftorehoufe, orrepofitory of all the fruit- 
ful kingdom of Poland. The wheat, barley, and rve, of a 
great part of the country are there laid up in parcels of twen- 
ty, thirty, or fixty lafts in a chamber, according to the iize 
of the room ; and this they keep turning every day or two 
to keep it fweet and fit for fhiping. A thunder ftorm has 
Sometimes been of very terrible confequence to thefe ftores. 
All the corn of the growth of former years having been found 
fo much altered by one night's thunder, that tho' over night 
it was dry, fit for fhiping or keeping, and proper for ufes 
of any fort, yet in the morning it was found clammy and flick- 
ing. In this cafe there is no remedy, but the turning all 
fuch corn three or four times a day for two months or longer - 
in which time it will fometimes come to itfelf, tho' fometirnes 
not. 

This effefl of thunder and lightning is only obferved to take 
place in fuch corn as is not a year old, or has not fweated tho- 
roughly in the ftraw before it was threfhed out. The latter 
inconvenience is eafily prevented by a timely care ; but as to 
the former, all that can be done is carefully to examine all 
ftores of the lad' year's corn after every thunder ftorm, that 
it any of this have been fo affected, it may be cured in 
time; for a neglefl^of turning will certainly utter!/ deftroy 

Preservation of other vegetables. This is to be done feveral 
ways in the feveral kinds, and many more might certainly be in- 
vented ; for we are not yet arrived at the perfefl method of 
preferving vegetables with their colours, odours, and all their 
fenfible qualities, as well as their natural form for a number 
of years. Fruits may be long preferved in fpirit of wine, firft 
well faturated with the fkins and tinging parts of thofe fruits - 
and many may be tolerably preferved in perfeaiy fermented 
liquors, which generate no more air. The more folid ve- 
getable fubftances may be preferved by gently dryina in the 
fun fhade, or other flack heat. Thus peas or beans' may be 
dried young in a flack oven in their proper feafon, and may 
afterwards be boiled in the winter, and will eat youno- a „d 
tender, as if juft gathered. The ways of preferving fruits 
both dry and moift, with fugar, are now univerfally known - 
and there are in the feveral ways many fecrets in the hands 
of particular jrtifts, which it would be well to have generally 
known. Shaw's Lectures, p. 196. ' 

PRESS (Cycl.) -Press, in the manege. A horfe is faid to re- 
lilt, or prejs upon the hand, when either through the ftiShefs 
of his neck, or from an ardour to run too much a head, he 
ftretches his head againft the horfeman's hand, refufes the aid 
of the hand, and withstands the effects of t'-e bridle 
If your horfe is too fiery, and prejes upon the hand, endeavour 
to pacify him, by making him go more foftlv, and pullini- 
him backwards ; and if it proceeds from a ftifthefs of the 
iboulders and neck, you muft fupply him with a caveffon 
made after the Duke of Newcastle's way. - See Heavy 

Press is aifo ufed for pufhing a horfe forewards, by afliftina him 
with the calves of your legs, or even fpurring him, in-order 
to make him go on. 

DO?4™ r o PR ^ S ^ G ' in the fea hn Z™^ See Manning. 

f-KJio I EK, (Cycl.) a word ufed by fome to exprefs the exter- 
nal part of the neck, which is ufually inflated in anger: with 
others it is a name for the fcrpent d'rpfas. 

PRESTESSE, in the manege, is ufed to denote the readinefs 
and diligence of a horfe in working a maneo-e. 

PRESTISSIMO, in the Italian mufic° intimates to perform ex- 
tremely quick, haftily, and with fury. 

PRESTO, in the Italian mufic, is ufed to fignify that the part 
it is joined to fhould be performed gayly, fall and quick, yet 
not with rapidity. 

Non tropo Presto, or men Presto, in the Italian mufic, (ig- 
nifies not too quick, or lefs than pre/Is. 

Pia Presto, in the Italian mufic, is ufed to intimate that we 
fhould fing, or play the part to which it is annexed, a little 
brifker and quicker than the prejlo alone requires. When pin 
is added to other words, as adagio, grave, vivace, &c. it adds 
in like manner to the lWnefs, or quicknefs of the move- 
ments, respectively. 

Presto, Presto, in the Italian mufic, the fame with pref- 
tijfmo. See Prestissimo. 

PRESUMPTION, prcefumptlo, in rhetoric, the fame with pn- 
lepfis. See Prolepsis. 

PRETERNATURAL rains. See the article Rains. 

PRIAPE de mcr, in natural history, a name given by the French 
to a peculiar fpecies of canalis, or tubulus marinus, called 
alfo by fome authors of that nation, the arrofoir. 
It is an oblong, and thick-Shell of this kind, with a large head, 
which is pierced thro' with a great number of holes, °fo as at 
once to refemble, in fome fort, the glans of the penis, and the 
head of a common gardener's watering-pot. This fpecies is 
found at Amboina. See Canaus. 

PRIAPEIA, 
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PRIAPEIA, (Cycl.) in botany, a name given by John Bauhine 
and fome other authors, to the fmall fpecies of tobacco called 
by Mr. Tournefort and others, nicttiana minor, bee the ar- 
ticle NlCOTIANA. .Li. a 
PRIAPOLITHUS, a name given by ionic authors to a irone 
found about Caftro in Italy, which very aptly referable* the 
figure of the human penis. . 
PRICK (Cycl. )— Prick, or Pinch, in the manege, is to give 
a horfe a gentle touch of the fpur, without clapping them 
hard to him. To prick or pinch, is an aid ; but to appujtr, 
or bear hard with the fpur, is correction. 
PRICKING (Cycl-) — Pricking of a bar/is foot, in the ma- 
nege is the hurt received by a nail driven too far into the foot, 
fo as' to reach the quick, or prefs the vein in the horfe's foot 
when he is fhod. 
PRICKLE back, in natural hiftory, a fmall fifh fo called from 
the prickles on its fides and back. Vaft numbers of thefe little 
.fifh are to be found in almoit all freih waters, wherever it is 
pofiible for fifh to live, as Mr. Arderon informs us, Phil. Tranf. 
N e . 482. feet. 15. who gives us fome account of thefe crea- 
tures. ' They are very deftrudtive to the fpawn of all forts of 
fifh ; and they themfelves are tormented to death by a kind 
of loufe of an oval figure, with eight legs and a very tran- 
' fparent body. This loufe has little fins always in motion, 
whether it be fwimming about or fixed on the fifli. 
PRIDE of the Ifis, a name given by Dr. Plot to the common 
lampern, from its being found very plentifully and very deli- 
cate in that river. 

It is to be obferved, that we diftinguifh between the lampern 
and lamprey, which, tho' words very nearly the fame in 
found, are yet the names of two different fifhes : what we 
call the lampern, is the lampetra parva jiuviatilis of Willugh- 
by ; this is the nth found in the Ifis. The lamprey is the 
lampetra of Willughby, and others : they are both fpecies of 
the petromyzon of Artedi. See the articles Petromyzon 
and Lampetra. 
Pside gavel, a cuftom in the manor of Rodely in the county 
of Gloucefter ; by which to this day a rent is paid to the 
lord, by certain tenants, in duty and acknowledgement to him 
for their liberty and privilege of fifhing for lampreys or lam- 
prids in the river Severn. Tayl. Hift. Gavelk. 1 1 2 Blount. 
PREMIER fCyr/.)— Primier ferjeanl, the King's firfl ferjeant 

at law. 
PRTMING (Cycl.)— Priming-/™, in gunnery, a fmall fharp 
iron, which is thruft into the touch-hole of a great gun, and 
pierces into the cartridge that holds the powder, that fo they 
may put in the prime-pot/der, or touch-powder, to fire off 
the piece. 
PRIMO (Cycl.)— Primo, in the Italian mufic; is often abridg- 
ed thu>, P°. or 1 Q . and added to other words, as, primo canto, 
the firft treble ; alto primo, the firft counter tenor ; tenore 
primo, the firft tenor ; bajfo primo, the firft bafs ; fagotto primo, 
the firft baffoon ; chcro primo, the firft chorus, tic. 
PRIMULA, ar Primula veris, in the Linnsean fyftem of bo- 
tany, the name of a genus of plants, the characters of which 
are thefe : the cup is a general involucrum, fmall, compofed 
of many leaves, and containing feveral flowers. The fepa- 
rate perianthium of every flower is tubular, and of a penta- 
gonal figure, compofed of one leaf, divided into five fegments, 
placed erect, and remaining when the flower is fallen. The 
flower is compofed of only one leaf, in form of a cylin- 
dric tube, of the length of the cup, terminated by a fmall he- 
mifphere neck. The margin is fprcad open, and divided into 
five fegments, which are obtufe, inverted in the fhape of a 
heart at their ends, and have a rim round their edges. The 
ftamina are five very fhort filaments, fituated within the tube 
of the flower. The anther* are erect, pointed, and converge 
toward one another at their ends. The germen of the piftil- 
lum is globofe. The flyle is (lender, and of the length of 
the cup, ahd the ftigma is globofe. The fruit is a clindric 
capfule, nearly of the length of the cup, covered, containing 
only one celi,' and fplitting open. Its top is dented into ten 
feuments. The feeds are numerous and round. The recep- 
tacle is of an oblong oval figure and free. Linnai Genera 
Plant, p. 63. 

The characters of this genus, according to Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe : the flower confifts of only one leaf, which is ex- 
panded wide at the mouth, and divided into feveral fegments. 
The cup is tubular, and from it arifes a piftil, which is fixed 
like a nail into the hinder part of the flower, and afterwards 
becomes a fruit, or an oblong cafe, clofely furrounded by the 
cup, and containing fmall roundifh feeds, affixed to a pla- 
centa. 

The fpecies of primula, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The fweet yellow-flowered tingle primula, com- 
monly called the cow/lip. 2. The taller Angle primula, with 
a paler flower. 3. The fcenflefs prmltttg, which has no cup to 
the flowers. 4. The fccntlefs primula, with double flowers. 
5. The fweet primula, with indented or diffefied cups. 6. 
The primula, with a foliaceous head inftead of flowers. 7. 
The yellow, mountain, hairy primula. 8. The red-flowered 
primula. 9. The white-flowered primula. 10. The great 
fcarlet umbellated primula, with a foliaceous ftalk and foliace- 
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ous flower. 1 1 . The lefler yellow umbellated prim/la, with 
a foliaceous ftalk and flower. 12. '1'he garden umbellated 
yellow primula. 13. The garden white umbellated primula. 
14. The garden red umbellated primula. 15. The ferrugine- 
ous umbellated garden primula, 16. The common wild many- 
flowered primula. 17. The double many -flowered fpiing pri- 
mula. 18. The fweet proliferous primula, ig. The laree- 
flowercd proliferous primula. 20. The white-flowered proli- 
ferous primula. 21. The purple- flowered proliferous primulas 
22. The ferrugineous-flowered proliferous primula. 23. The 
great-flowered, pale, whitifh, fingle primula. 24. The pure 
white fingle- flowered primula. 25. The green-flowered fingle 
primula. 26. The double green -flowered primula. 27. The 
green and white fingle- flowered primula. 28. The double- 
flowered feparately divided primrofe, called Hejkefs primrofe. 

29. 7 he deep green- flowered primula, with fimbriated edges. 

30. The Conftantinople primula, with a pale purple flower. 

31. The Conftantinople primula, with a large purple flower. 

32. The Conftantinople primula, with fmaller purple flowers; 

33. The Conftantinople primula, with a fcarlet flower. 34. 
The Conftantinople primula, with a ferrugineous flower with 
white fpots. 3;. The Conftantinople primula, with white 
flowers. 36. The Conftantinople primula, with pale flefh- 
coloured flowers. 37. The Conftantinople primula, with 
yellow flowers. 38. The Conftantinople primula, with pale 
lemon-coloured flowers. 39. The Comfantinople primula, 
with a rufty whitifh flower. 40. The Conftantinople primula, 
with a brownifh flower. 

The flowers of this plant are eftcemed greatly cephalic and 
nervine. They are recommended in palfies, apoplexies, and 
all nervous diforders. 

The primula may be known when not in flower, by t'-eir 
having rugged and wrinkled leaves of a thin confiftence. Tourn. 
Inft. p. 1 ^4, T25. 

PRIMUS (Cycl.) — Primus Brachii mowrdimn, in anatomy, a 
name given by Vefalius, and fome others who have copied 
from him, to a mufcle generally known under the name of 
the peSi 'oralis. See the article Pect' ralis. 

Primus communium laryngis, in anatomy, a name given by Caf- 
ferius and fome others to the mufcle more generally known 
by the name of the jhmothyro'i clams, or Jlerno-thyro'uks. See 
the article Sternothyroid ^eus. 

Primus hyiidis offis mufculus, in anatomy, a name given by Fal- 
lopius and fome others to the mufcle of the os byoides, called by 
Al bi nus Jle mobyo'idaus. 

Primus oculum movens, in anatomy, a name given by Vefalius 
to one of the four mufadi reSli of the eye, called by Albums 
and others the aduElor. It is called by Fabricius the rectus in- 
terior, and by fome the bibitorius. 

Primus propriorum auricula: mufculus, in anatomy, a name given 
by Cafferius to one of the mufcles of the head, called by Al- 
binus the auricuhm attollens, and by Cowper and Winflow 
fuferior auricula, which fee. 

PRINCE (Cycl.) — Prince of the Senate. There was one mem- 
ber of the Roman Senate diftinguifhed always from the reft by 
the title of Prince of the Senate. This title was given of 
courfe to that perfon whofe name was called over the firft in 
the roll of the Senate, whenever it was renewed by the cenfors. 
He was always one of confular and cenforian dignity. 
After the inftitution of the cenfors, it became a cuftom to 
confer this title of Prince of the Senate on the oldeft fenator 
then living of cenforian dignity, Yet there were no peculiar 
rights annexed to this title, nor any other advantage, except 
an acceflion of authority, from a notion which it would na- 
turally imprint of a fuperior merit in thofe who bore it. 
Middlcton of Rom. Sen. p. 14;, 149. See Senate. 

Prince of plenfantry, prince de pla'fance, in the cuftoms of Flan- 
ders. See Sports. 

Prince of the horfe-comb, in the cuftoms of Flanders. See 
Sports. 

Princes feather, in botany, a name given to the amaranth. 
See Amaranth/ 

Princes metal. Copper, tho' one of the lefs precious metals, 
yet has been found of fo great ufe in the common affairs of 
life, that fcarce any other has been fubjecl to fo many trials 
for its improvement, or the rendering it either more beautiful 
or more fit for certain purpofes. 

One of the firft difcoveries in thefe attempts was the making 
it into brafs, by means of an addition of lapis calaminaris; 
and tho' it was not at that time known to be a ftone which 
contained any metal, yet the brafs was always found to weigh 
one third more than the copper which had been ufed in the 
procefs. 

This yellow metal gave many people hopes of making copper 
approach yet nearer to gold, and without knowing that zink 
was the feparated metalline part of lapis calaminaris, the ex- 
perimenters foon found, by happy accident or repeated chance 
mixtures, that it would give copper a yet finer and purer yel- 
low ; but it was alfo found, that this mixed metal was much 
more brittle than brafs made in the common way. This, 
however, did not prevent the world from ftill valuing it for 
fuch works as were to be finiftied by cafting, and did not re- 
quire the hammer ; and we, who firft had it in perfeSion, 

cited 
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tailed it princes metal, from Prince Rupert, whom fome fup-* 
pofed to have been the inventor of it ; but the greateft per- 
fection this metal was ever brought to, was by two French- 
men, Mr. La Croix and Mr. Le Blanc. Their methods of 
making the compofttion, tho' both beautiful, were very dif- 
ferent. Mr. Le Blanc's was the brighter!, and' of the moil 
elegant and lively colour ; buE Mr. La Croix's was greatly fu- 
perior to that in ductility and foftnefs, fo that it was very 
eafily malleable. 

Mr. La Croix invented a fort of varnifti or lacquer for his me- 
tal, which added a fomewhat deeper tinge to it, as it was na- 
turally rather too pale ; and had this farther advantage, that 
while it remained on the metal, it preferved it from ruft or de- 
cay. This is a very material point in regard to a metal of 
which copper is the bafis, fince that is, of all other metals, 
moft fubjecf. to be injured by the air, or by the contact of li- 
quids of almoft any kind. Mr. Le Blanc's metal is of a deep- 
er, yet equally lively colour, and remarkably bright; and is 
of fuch a temper as to be admirably fitted for working. The 
whole hiftory of thefe metals is certainly, that they are com- 
pofed of zink and copper in different proportions the one to 
the other; but it is not eafy, without the help of numerous 
experiments, to determine what is to be the true proportion 
for either. 

The microfcope, however, fhews a manifeft difference, which 
may lead fomewhat towards it; for the metal of La Croix is 
feen to be compofed merely of a number of irregular ftriae, 
while the other is difcovered-to confift of always two regular 
beds of them, which meet in the center of the piece; hence 
it is that this is always brittle, and will not well polifh. The 
fabrick of thefe metals was long kept a fecret ; but it was al- 
ways to be difcovered by melting it in a crucible in a ftrong 
fire, when it always fent up plain flowers of zink, and the 
remaining metal appeared no other than copper altered by ca- 
lamine; that is, common brafs. Mem. Acad. Par. 1732. 

PRINCIPALIS, in fome antient Latin writers of mufic, is u fed 
for the chord or note called vn-j.tr, by the Greeks. See the 
articles Hypate, Tetrachord, and Diagram. 

PRINCIPIUM reeli abdominis, in anatomy, a name given by 
Vtfalius to a mufcle generally known at this time under the 
name of the pyramidalis. 

PRINCIPLE (Cycl.)— Some antient philofophers diftinguifhed 
between principles, «gjc«i, an 4 elements ro^- c '«. Principles ac- 
cording to them, were neither compofed nor produced ; but 
the elements were complex or compounded beings. Pluttirch, 
ap. Eller. in Mem. de l'Acad. de Berlin, 1746. 
It would be endlcfs to enumerate all the opinions of philofo- 
phers concerning the elements of bodies. A late author has 
given us a furnmary of many of thefe opinions; and, laftly, 
adds his own, that fire and water are the only things which 
properly deferve the name of elements, or principles of na- 
tural bodies ; fire being the active, and water the paflive prin- 
ciple. According to him, water is convertible into air, and 
into earth, by means of fire. Hence the four, vulgarly called 
elements, may be reduced to two. He endeavours to eita- 
blifii his doctrine on the experiments of Boyle, Hales, and 
Mufchenbroek. Vid. Eller, in Mem. de l'Acad. de Berlin, 

1.746. 

Original Principle, pnncipium originate, a name given by Ta- 
chenius and fome other authors, to fait, without considering 
it as acid, alkali, or of any other particular kind, or any 
mode of exiftence. The fait of wood or vegetables, not 
being alkali till after burning, and fo on ; but fait that is the 
bafe of thefe, being evidently exiftent in the bodies, and, in 
regard to wood, feeming indeed to conftitute its character 
as fuch, fince the evaporation of it caufes the wood to loofe 
all its ftrengtb and to decay : for we find that in rotten wood 
there is no alkali at all; and the Venetians, who fink their 
timber for fhip-building into water while it is green, prevent, 
by that means, the evaporation of thofe falts, and leave the 
wood little lefs durable than {tone. On thefe and the like 
principles, Tachenius fuppofes fait to be the true original 
principle of bodies ; but many others allow this name only to 
water, or at leaft that water is, in almoft all natural bodies, 
the moft copious, the moft active, and the moft influencing 
part .; yet even this is found to agree much better with fome 
bodies than with others. The birch and elder feed more 
kindly on a thin uliginous moifture ; the elm, the pine, the 
fir, and cedar, chufe a ftrongcr liquor; yet thefe and many 
more, the moft widely different that can be from one another 
are often feen to draw their whole fuftenance and bulk, whe- 
ther annual or perennial, from the fame piece of ground, im- 
pregnated fo far as is poflible to be judged of with the fame 
fort of juices, and from the ambient air and dews, when as 
vet by our beft diligence we cannot diflinguifh the liquors or 
ialts* approaching clofely to their feveral roots; and if we 
wholly take away, and exchange all the earth from the roots 
of trees whofe barks, fap, and fruit, have very much differ 
ing falts, and are of very different kinds, yet we fliall find 
each tree to profper better by the exchange, inftead of being 
injured by it. 

Hence we may fufpcdt, that the very contextures of the bodies 
of plants, from the firft germination of the feed, and as they 
form gradually from the invisible principles of their feeds 
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are, however fmall and imperceptible, the natural alem- 
bics, where the common water and air are changed into the 
different juices, gums, refins, fcrV. as the animal organiza- 
tion in the body of the cow changes the juices of every fort 
of grafs and efculent vegetable, into one and the fame milk 
I he fea-plants growing on (hells, or affixed to yet harder 
lrones, taking no nourilhment from the thing they grow 
on, but being as it were all root, and taking the whole 
from the ambient water; yet that water giving to different 
Ipecies of them, tho' itfelf the fame to all, the different tex- 
tures of herbaceous to fome ; tough and horny to others ; and 
to fome, abfolutely ftony; as to the corals, many of which 
have been efteemed by the generality of authors, abfolute 
(tones. 

Trees of feveral different kinds are found in America grow- 
ing out of the fame dry and hard rock, and the various kinds 
of fucculent plants; the,poifonous ones and their oppofites, or 
remedies as the euphorbium and the antieuphorbium ; the 
mo it acrid and pungent, and the molt foft and emollient, out 
of the fame barren lands of Arabia, where it could not be 
expefled that any plant could grow at all. Hence it is eafy 
to apprehend, how the feeds in their time, and after them the 
roots, items, and leaves of trees, may be the proper (trainers 
to feparate and prepare the feveral faps and juices, and to fer- 
ment the liquors into their feveral particular falts. See the ar- 
tide Vegetation and Salt. 
Principle, in chemiiiry. It is impoflible to difcover the vir- 
tues of any body, or to find how mixed bodies of different 
kinds ftand related to the human body, either for the prefer- 
vation of its funaions entire, or the reftoring them when 
loft or impaired; or , finally, for the total deftrufliori there- 
of till we know the principles of which they confift, and 
likewife the mixture and proportion of fuch principles in bo- 
dies to which their effects are chiefly owing. Wherefore 
Having difcovered by various ways the parts into which a true 
chemical analyfis refolves bodies, we muft look upon fuch 
limple parts into which all mixts are rcfolvable, and of which 
they feem to be compounded, as their true and genuine Prin- 
ciples, r 

The antient chemifts' having obfer.ed, that in analyiing all 
bodies whatever, they obtained a fpirir, or mercury, fulphur 
hilt, water and earth, concluded the number of principles tj 
be five. If wine, for inftance, be diftilled in a proper alem- 
bic, a burning water or fpirit will firft arife, and next an in. 
hpid water, which they call phlegm ; a thick vifcid mafs alone 
remaining m the (till; this put into another veffel, or retort 
and expoled to a more intenfe and violent heat, a fmall por- 
tion of phlegm comes over firft. then an acid water, which 
according to them is ftill fpirit or mercury, and next a tit 
oily (ubftance, called fulphur : what remains ftill in the re 
tort is next burnt to aihes in an open fire; thefe alhes are 
tlirown into an earthen veffel, with a proper quantitv of boil 
mg water, which they impregnate with their fait; this water 
bang hltred thro cap paper, and afterwards evaporated leaves, 
the (alt at the bottom of the veffel ; and tha other part of the 
alhes, which the water could not take up, or have any eft'ea 
on, , s termed the earth of the fubftance, or its caput mor- 
tuum. 

Of thefe five principles the chemifts have reckoned two to be 
paffive, water and earth ; and three to be aflive fpirit fill 
phur, and fait ; and on thefe laft they have thought the whole 
virtue of the mixed body depended In this analyfis we may 
obferve, that .there is a twofold fpirit ; one oily 'and inflam- 
mable, winch r.fes firft by a gentle heat, and is termed fpirit 
of wine another acid penetrating like that of vinegar Be- 
hde thefe, the chemifts give the name of fpirit to other pene 
trating volatile, or urinous liquors, obtained from the parts of 
animals ; fuch as the fpirit of urine, hartfhorn, and fuch like 
fubftances : but the later chemifts have banilhed thefe fpirits 
from the numberof their principles, as being-nothing elfe than 
fulphur and (alt diffolved in water. Thus fpirit of nitre and 
others of that kind, are only acid falts in water • fpirit of 
hartfhorn, or urine, alkaline falts; and fpirit of wine or of 
turpentine, an Ethereal attenuated oil. 

Some of the moderns deny likewife, that either fulphur or 
lalt deferve the names of principles or elements, as not beino- 
the moft fimple fubftances producible by chemiftry For fuf 
phur, when heated with due care, may be refolved into fait 
water, and earth ; as is evident by diflilling fetid diftilled oils 
feveral times with quick-lime, which by this treatment yield 
in large quantities a volatile fait, diffolved in phlegm tOEe 
ther with a caput mortuum or earth. .Ethereal oils a'lfo are 
only fat thick oils, like that of olives, attenuated by falts' and 
diffolved in water; as may be proved by thefe two experi- 
ments. Jf oil of ohves, or any other of that kind be mixed 
with a fermenting liquor, fuch as a folution of honey in wa- 
ter; the whole may be converted into an inflammable fpirit. 
And if a quart of fpirit of wine, diluted with fix quarts of 
common water, be expofed in a cold place to the open air, 
the volatile falts will fly off and leave drops of oil fwirnmirV 
at top, which are in every refpefl the fame with oil of olives 
or almonds. 

Salt is no more a principle than fulphur ; becaufe it may, by 
proper management, be at length reduced to earth and water. 

Thus 
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Thus nitre by diftillation may be almoft wholly reduced to an 
acid fpirit ; but if it be burnt with tartar, or charcoal duft, it 
becomes an alkali fait, called fixed nitre : this, if fuffered to 
run perdeliquiurn, and afterwards filtred thro' cap paper, will 
leave a large quantity of earth behind ; and if the Came liquor 
"be diftilled°to drynefs, an infipid water will come over, and 
the fait remaining at the bottom of the retort, will be found 
to have loft a great part of its quantity ; and if the operation 
be often repeated, nothing will at length remain but earth. 
Again, the vitrification of alkaline falts feems to be nothing 
but the convcrfion of them into earth ; for glafs has no qua- 
lities different from thofe of earth. 

"What we have proved by experiments, in refolving bodies, 
may be farther confirmed by others relating to the formation 
and corrtpofition of them ; and particularly by Van Helmont's 
famous experiment of the willow. He took about two hun- 
dred pounds of earth dried in an oven, and put it into a vef- 
fel covered with an iron-lid full of holes: in this earth he fet 
a branch of willow, weighing about five pounds; which foon 
took root, and grew fo much, that in eight years time it weigh- 
ed one hundred and fixty pounds ; the earth it ftood in having, 
during al! this time, loft only a few ounces ; fo that the whole 
jncreafe of the tree muft have been owing to rain water, with 
a very final] proportion of earth ; and the falts and fulphurs 
therein muft have been compofed of two elements alone 
The experiments of this kind, made by the illuftrious Mr. 
Boyle on fmall fprigs of mint, marjoram, balm, pennyroyal, 
tsY. fet in fmall vials filled only with pure water, are yet 
more to be depended on. Thefe increafe in a fhort time to 
double their firft weight j and being aferwards diftilled, they 
yielded the very fame principles they would have done, had they 
grown in the moft proper foil. From all this it cannot but be 
allowed, that fait and oil owe their original to water and earth. 
Water and earth do indeed, in the flricteft fenfe, deferve the 
name of principles; but in the formation of mixed bodies a 
third principle muft necefTarily concur with them ; for as they 
are of themfelves wholly unactive, foraething muft be fup- 
pofed to give them their motion and a&ivity : without this, 
water would immediately turn to ice; and as there are few 
bodies out of which fire may not be drawn, it is evdient that 
there muft be fome active, moveable principle in them all, 
to which the motion of the other parts is owing. There- 
fore, tho' this principle mould not fall under our fenfes in the 
fame manner as the others do, that can be no reafon for 
doubting its exiftence, fince it muft concur in the compofi- 
tion of all bodies ; which, if they were made of water and 
earth alone, would remain for ever without any virtue or ener- 
gy. This they muft receive from another principle ; and ac- 
cording to the different combinations of all the three, bodies 
are formed with different properties and powers. We ac- 
knowledge, therefore, three fimple fubftances in bodies, which 
are properly elements or principles j one active, which may be 
termed fire; and two paffive, water and earth. From the 
moft fimple union, or connection of thefe three, fait arifes; 
which confequently is to be looked upon as the moft fimple 
of all mixed bodies. The next to that in fimplicity is ful- 
phur or oil, made by an union of thefe three principles, and of 
fait. Geoffroy, Tract, p. 5. 

Elementary earth is the fame with the terra damnata, or ca- 
put mortuum of the chemifts ; being a fimple, friable, porous 
fub (lance, without fmell or tafte, confifting of particles of no 
regular figure, and altogether unfit for motion. The poro- 
fity of earth feems to arife from the irregular figure of its par- 
ticles ; and as thefe particles oftentimes touch one another on- 
ly by their angles, the whole mafs muft necefTarily be friable, 
and the want of tafte and fmell may be owing to the inap 
titudeof the particles of earth to motion. 
Jn any analyfis of bodies, the laft thing is always this princi 
fie earth ; and in their compofition it feems to fervc as a ba 
fis or foundation to the other parts of the mixture, and to it 
the drynefs, folidity, and hardnefs of bodies is in a great mea 
fure to be afcribed. Geoffrey, Tract, p. r r. 
Elementary water is a fimple liquid, infipid, inodorous, pellu- 
cid fuhftance: its fluidity is owing entirely to the action of 
fire, and. when that action is very great, its parts are actually 
divided, and the whole turned to vapours ; but when it is very 
fmall, they cohere ftrongly, and turn to ice. This element 
fome chemifts call phlegm, and it may be conceived to confift 
of fmall fmooth particles, of an oblong or oval figure, and 
perfectly rigid and inflexible. From the minutenefs of its 
particles it eafily penetrates the pores of almoft all bodies. 
An oval figure feems more agreeable to the fluidity of waters, 
as alfo to its motion, than a fperical one ; and likewife to the 
folidity we ohferve in ice, the points of contact in fpherical 
bodies being too few to form fo ftrong a cohefion. Were its 
particles angular and flexible, they would be too weak to pe- 
netrate and dlfiblve falts, and would likewife he too much re- 
fitted ; but as their furface is fmooth, they can eafily enter 
the fubftance of falts, and afterwards as eafily feparate their 
parts, that is, diflblve them by their rigidity and oval figure. 
f he want of tafte and fmell in water feems to be owing to 
the fmoothnefs, obtufenefs, and fmailnefs of its particles, 
which cannct vellicate the nerves of the tongue and noftrils. 
1 he fluidity of the water arifes from the fmailnefs, fmooth- 
Svpp. Vol. 11. 



riefs and figure of its particles, and from their eafy motion! 
by the fire contained in their interftices. Without the 
action of fire feparating thefe particles, and keeping them in 
continual motion, their fluidity would prefently fee loft, how 
much foever their natural figure may difpoie them to it, and 
they would become one folic! mafs. On the other hand, if 
the action of fire upon them be very great^ they are farther 
feparated from one another, and fly off in vapour and fmoke. 
In fine, water is tranfparcnt, becaufe its pores are fo difpofedj 
as readily to tranfmit the rays of light. Ge-ff. Tract, p. 10. 
We reckon elementary fire the firft principle of bodies, as be- 
ing that from whence all the reft receive their activity: it is 
a fimple and moft fub tie bodv, in a continual fwift motion, 
filling and eafily penetrating the pores of all other bodies. Its 
immenfe fubtlety is evident from this, that it pervades all 
bodies whatsoever, and its fwift motion from that rapidity 
which it is capable of communicating to them- Its force is 
in proportion to the quantity of it any where collected. In the 
fun, which may be looked upon as a vaft congeries of this 
fubftance, its motion is moft violent. In culinary fires, the 
quantity and motion of it are not fo great, but ftill greater 
than in fpirituous and volatile liquors, where it is h'ard'y to 
be perceived, except when they are fet on fife. Not only all 
motion, but alfo heat is owing to fire^ which as it exifts in 
bodies, is nothing elfe but the exceffive motion of their parts. 
It is too fubtle and active ever to be collected pure in chem- 
cal analyfes ; wherever it is found it is alwavs unit d with 
water and earth in faitr. and fulphurs ; and is f ;inetimes con- 
centred in bodies in (o great quantitie:--, as confidently to in- 
creafe their weight; as is evident in calcined antimony, in 
which there is in the operation an addition made of almoft a 
fifth part. Geoffroy, Tract, p. 9. 

What the chemifts call oil or fulphur, is not a fimple fub- 
ftance, but a body compounded of earth, fire, water, and 
fait; but as it is ufually feparated entire in chemical analyfes, 
it has been ufually efteemed a chemical principle or element 
of bodies ; and is, indeed, tho' a real compound, yet not 
without confiderable difficulty to be reduced to its principles. 
It may be defined to be a fluid, vifcid, inflammable, transparent 
body, without tafte or fmell, (tho' by mixing it differently 
with falts thefe different qualities are produced) compounded 
of fire, water, earth, and fait ; and it may be conceived to 
confift of many flakes, or floccuii, each of which is again 
made up cf very fmall flexible filaments, formed of the four 
principles before mentioned, by fermentations, as well in the 
bowels of the earth, as in the bodies of vegetables and ani- 
mals; thus an aromatic plant grov/mg in water wdlj hv dif- 
tillation, yield an oil, which could never h:ive been obtained 
from the water in which it ftood ; and all oils may by art be 
refolved into water, earth, and fait : from thefe filaments va- 
rioufly concreted arife the flakes already mentioned, which are 
of different thickneffes; and in the pores thereof is lodged 
the element of fire, which alfo runs in little ftreams thro* 
their interftices. On thefe depend the fpecific levity, in- 
flammability, and fluidity of oil ; but as notwithftanding the 
inteftine motion caufed by the element of fire, the floccuii 
ftill adhere, in fome meafure, together; this fluid muft ne- 
cefTarily be more vifcid than any other. 

From what has been faid concerning the nature of alkaline 
falts, and the figure and ftructure of the oily floccuii, it is 
eafy to conceive why all alkalies diffolve fulphurs ; for fince 
the alkaline particles are fpherical and pricklv, thev cannot 
enter the interftices of thefe floccuii, without carrying aWay 
fome of them from the reft, and thus by degrees thoroughly 
dillblving them. But the denfe, rigid, and pointed molecule: 
of acids being laid into thefe interftices, increafe the denfity, 
and ftrengthen the texture of the floccuii ; and from the di- 
verfity of thefe and of the acid fpicula mixed with them, 
arife the different kinds of fulphurs. 

Sulphurs formed in the earth, of fire,- acid fait, watery and 
a very fine earth, are termed fimple bitumens, and thefe bi- 
tumens difiblved in a large quantity of water, form the mineral 
oils or petrolea ; hut if they are mixed with earth and fait, the 
common folid bitumens are produced, differing from one an- 
other in degrees of purity, according to the quantity and grofs- 
nefs of the earth, or different degrees of mixture. Thus fof- 
file or pit-coal, jet, amber, and the common bitumens, and bi- 
tuminofe earths arepioduced. If there be but a fmall quantity 
of earth and much acid fait, the common mineral fulphur or 
biimftoneis formed : if the mineral original bitumen is joined 
to a fufible earth, capable of vitrification, it communicates 
to it a metallic form, that is the found, brightnefs, foftnefs, 
ductility, malleability, and all the other fenfible qualities of 
metals. 

This origin of mineral bitumens may be confirmed by many 
experiments. If a mixture of equal parts of oil of vitriol, 
and oil of turpentine, be digefted together for a confiderable 
time in a very gentle heat, and afterwards diftilled in a retort, 
there will come over firft a yellowith liquor refembling pe- 
troleum both in fmell and confiftence; and what remains in 
the retort is at firft a foft bitumen, and afterwards turns into 
a hard black mafs, eafily inflammable, and fmelling in the 
burning exactly like foffile. coal. But if the diftillation be 
continued, a white acid liquor will next be obtained, which 
-> Bb by 
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by landing lets fall a grey powder, which is true common 
brimfrone ; a yellow fubftaiice of the like nature adhering 
likewife to the neck of the retort ; what is left behind being 
a black, fhining, light, fubllance, difpofed in thin difgregated 
ftrata or plates, like forhe of the foliaceous talcs, and in thefe 
iron may be difcovered by the help of the loadftone, 1 hus 
therefore all thefe bitumens may be artificially produced ; and 
the mod accurate analyfes of the natural ones, confirm the 
manner of their formation. 

Thus the chemifts have fhewn, that metals are nothing but 
bituminous fubftances, which have undergone a long digef- 
tion ; for by depriving them of their fulphur they are firft 
reduced to afhes, and afterwards to glafs ; this is eafily feen 
in the imperfect metals; for if any of them be expofed to a 
long heat, and efpecially if to the rays of the fun collected 
by a large burning glafs, the fulphureous principle flies off", 
and only a calx or aihes will be left behind; which in a 
more vehement degree of fire are prcfently vitrified, and 
by refloring the fulphur this glafs may be again reduced to 
metal. 

The inflammable fubftances in animals and vegetables, con- 
fiffc of a different combination of the principle of fulphur and 
acid fait; for the oil or fulphur in thefe is formed by a fmall 
portion of earth joined to the elementary fire, water, and acid 
fait; this oil when joined to an acid fait produces gums ; when 
joined to a fine acid, and a new acceffion of fiery particles, 
it produces eflential oils and inflammable fpirits; but if the 
acids are more grofs, by rcafon of a larger quantity of earth 
joined to them, it forms refins, as we learn from the artifi- 
cial compofitions of all thefe fubftances. By mixing fpirit 
of wine with volatile fpirit of urine, we obtain a mucilagi- 
nous concretion, or thin gum : oil of olives and fait of tar- 
tar melted together, make a kind of foap or thick gum ; and 
if fpirit of wine be digefted for a long time with oil of vitriol, 
and then dtflilied, an inflammable oil is obtained, refembling 
in fmell and other qualities the eflential oils of plants, a true 
rcfin being left behind in the retort. 

In animals this fame oleaginous principle forms the fat and 
other glutinous or gelatinous fubftances ; thefe laft being com- 
pofed of an acid volatile fait and oil, as appears from their 
analyfis : but fat is made of the fame oil and acid fait ; for, if 
oil of olives and fpirit of nitre be mixed together, and digefted, 
a fubftance will be formed in all particulars refembling the fat 
of animals. 

Sulphureous fubftances found in bodies are either fixed or vo- 
latile. The fixed fulphurs arc either folid, fuch as, fat, 
refin, and the bitumens ; or fluid, as oils Volatile fulphurs 
are fuch as fly oft" with a fmall degree of fire, and have an 
appearance compounded of that of oil and water Such are 
inflammable fpirits obtained from the fruits and flowers of 
plants. Geoff. Trail, p 17. 

Tho' fait be in reality a mixed body, yet in the common ana- 
lyfis of bodies it is obtained intire, and has therefore pafted 
with many for a true chemical principle : a great deal of pains 
is ncceflary to decompofe and reduce It to its natural principles, 
but with accuracy and caution it is reduced to water and 
earth. It is the fole origin of tafte, fmell, and many other 
of the mod obvious properties of bodies, and may properly 
be defined to be a mixed body", formed by the concretion of 
fire, water, and earth, into a folid, rigid, fubftance, foluble 
"m water, and fufible by fire. As its particles may be con- 
ceived to cohere by large furfaces only, fait cannot be friable, 
like earth; but requires a confiderable force to feparate its 
parts, which fly ofF from one another with a fenftble noife 
like thofe of glafs. It becomes the caufe of tafte and fmell, 
becaufe its particles terminate in ftrong points, which vellicate 
the nervous membranes of the tongue and nofe. 
Salt is properly of three diftincl kinds, acid, acrid or alkaline, 
and neutral, or fa! falfus, compounded of the other two. Geoff. 
Tract, p. 12. 

Acid fait is a congeries of inflexible folid parts, of an oblong 
figure, pointed at both ends. That its particles are rigid and 
hard, appears from the force with which it divides and dif- 
folves folid bodies; and their ftiaipnefs and pungency are evi- 
dent from the effect they have on the tongue, different from 
the corrofion of the acrid or alkaline falts. Acid fait is eafily 
diflblved by water; and after this (olution, its parts are equally 
fclifperfed through that fluid, and have the fame motion with 
it. Hence it appears, that the particles of both thefe fubftan- 
ces have nearly the fame fpecific gravity ; and likewife, that 
the motion of the aqueous parts is great enough to overcome 
the cohefion of the parts of the fab. 

Concerning the manner in which the particles of acid fait are 
compounded office, water, and- earth, nothing can with cer- 
tainty be determined. It may be conjectured, however, that 
feveral particles of water being collected into one little mats, 
are'ecmented together by fome particles of fire and earth, 
lodged in the interfaces left between them ; and that all thefe 
taken together are difpofed in one oval form, or that of two 
cones joined by their bafes. This configuration, however, 
is not the fame in all acid falts ; but the differences may all be 
reduced to three, the nitrous acid, the muriatic, and the vi- 
triolic, Gtff. Tract, p. 13. 



Salt alkali has its' name from the Arabian /<//', a plant, from 
whole afhes a fait proper for glafs -making was obtained ; and 
from thence it came to be ufed For the fixed falts got from the 
afhes of all plants, and afterwards for all falts and other fub- 
ftances whatever, that will ferment with acids. 
Acrid or alkaline fait feems to be a congeries of fphericaf par- 
ticles, with rough, prickly furfaces; becaufe of their great dif- 
pofuion to motion, and their corrofivc burning tafte. The 
points of their furfaces act on the nervous papilla; of the 
tono-ue like fo many files; whereas acid fait is only pungent. 
But then by thefe points a larger furface is expofed to the 
action of the fire than could otherwife be, and thus the par- 
ticles of fome alkaline falts are very volatile, or eafily railed 
by a gentle heat. The origin of this fait is probably from a 
connection of acid points and terreflrial particles ; becaufe, in 
many operations in chemiltry, fuch falts arife from the mix- 
ture of acid falts and earth ; as we fee particularly in the pre- 
paration of fixed nitre and fermentation of urine. 
Nitre being diftilled, leaves a compound fixed fait behind, of 
the fame nature with fea-falt; out of which, by a nicer dif- 
tillation, an acid liquor may be extracted without any volatile 
fa t, or at leaft but a very fmall quantity : but if the fame 
fixed fait be previoufly fermented, and then diftilled, it yields 
a large quantity of volatile fait, and a very little fixed fait or 
acid; becaufe by fermentation or calcination, ihe acid and 
terreftrial particles are intimately mixed, the acid fpicula en- 
tering the pores of the earth, and fo forming new molecules, 
which are denfe and clofe toward the center, and prickly on 
the furface by the acid points flicking out. Such are the par- 
ticles of volatile alkalies, of which, if a great number be 
joined together, they muff; cohere very ftrongiy by means of 
their points, and form malecuke of irregular figures j in the 
pores of which, watery, fulphureous, earthy, or acid par- 
ticles may be received and abforbed. 

Hence it is, that thefe falts are feldom pure; and as they are 
very often filled with particles of earth, they refill the molt 
violent degree of fire, and will fooner melt than be raifed by it. 
This is the true nature of fixed alkaline fait, fuch as fait of 
tartar, or the falts got from the afhes of plants, called iixivial 
falts. If they be impregnated with fulphureous particles, they 
continue very volatile, and are railed by a fmall degree of 
fire ; as we fee in fait of urine, hartfhorn, and others got 
from animals. 

Acrid falts eafily melt, when expofed to a moift air, becaufe 
the particles of water contained in fuch air readily enter their 
pores: when thus melted, they become properly lixivia, and 
are commonly termed oils, as oil of tartar per deliqulum. 
Volatile alkaline faks, diluted with water, arc called volatile 
urinous fpirits ; fuch as the volatile fpirit of urine, of hartihorn, 
of blood, and others. Geoff. Tra&. p. 14. 
Neutral fait is a kind of fait compounded of acid and alka- 
line moleculre united together, and the figure of its particles 
is chiefly owing to the kind of acid that enters its compofi- 
tion. The impreftion thefe particles make on the tongue is 
more dull and languid than that made by acid or acrid panicles 
alone ; becaufe the moleculx formed by ihe union of thefe 
are larger in bulk, and confequently !efs difpofed for motion; 
and therefore, tho* there is a greater quantity of aculei, or 
points, in one of thefe moleculre than in one of the former; 
yet their bulks make them lefs capable of entering the pores 
of the (kin, and vellicating the nervous papillae, than when 
they are in a disjoined flare. The tafte of thefe falts is term- 
ed faline, and varies according to the differences both of the 
acid and alkaline particles that compofe them, according to 
the thicknefs of the fpicula, their number, and the other 
parts that may be mixed with them. That this is the true 
original of this kind of falts, is evident from the artificial 
compofition of fuch a fait from acid and acrid particles blend- 
ed together, and from the refolution of them into the fame. 
Thus by pouring fpirit of nitre, of fea-falt, or of vitriol, on 
fait of tartar, new falts are produced exactly of the fame ap- 
pearance with nitre, fea-falt, and vitriol ; and by analyiing 
thefe three falts, the eflential falts of plants, fa I armoniac, and 
others of the neutral falts, an acid and an alkaline fait may 
be obtained, in fome fixed, in others volatile. Geoff. Tract. 

PR1NOS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are thefe : the perianthium is very fmall and 
permanent; it is compofed of one leaf, lightly divided into 
fix fegments. The flower confifts of one petal, and is of the 
rotated kind ; it has no tube, but its edge is d vided into fix 
oval fegments. The ftamina are fix erect tubulated filaments, 
fhorter than the flower. The anthene are oblong and obtufc. 
The germen of the pifKl is oval, and terminates in a flyle, 
which is fhorter than the ftamina. The ftigma is obtufe. 
The fruit is a roundifh berry, containing fix cells, and is 
much larger than the cup. The feeds are lingle; they arc 
very hard and obtufe, convex on one fide, and angular on 
the other. In fome fnecies the ftamina are but five inftead of 
fix. L'Wm/ Gen. PI. p. 151. P/nhwet, p- 452. Gronav, 

PRINTING (Cyd )— The arts and fciences, efpecially ftatuary 
and fculpture, were arrived at fo great perfection anion.', the 
Romans, at the time when that empire was in its ^reateft 

glory, 
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•lory, that it Is much to be wondered at that the art of print 
ing was not found out among them ; an art fo nearly allied to 
that of the cutting feah and the dies of medals. 
The making thefe dies, and the ftamping their coins with 
them, was, in reality, no other than printing on metal ; and 
their imprefling their feals, cut in cornelians, agates, &c. on 
wax, was another (pedes of printing on this fubilance. And 
finally, a third fort of printing among them, was the impref- 
fing the name of the workman on their pieces of fine earthen- 
ware. 

Mountfaucon, in his antiquities, gives the figures and defcrip- 
tions of feveral very large figilla of the Romans, in which 
the names were all cut in hollow, in capital letters; and he 
imagines, that the ufe of thefe was to mark large earthen 
veflels with, while the clay was ibft, and particularly thofe 
large veflels in which the Romans kept their wines. It does 
not feetn that this diligent enquirer into antiquity ever met 
with any of thefe figilla with the letters or characters in re- 
lief, or ftanding out in the manner of our modern types for 
printing, fuicc he mentions none fuch ; yet the remains of 
the Roman antiquities in terra cocta, or earthen-Ware, fhew 
that they had fome fuch, tho' they were left common than 
the others ; thefe veflels fometimes being marked with letters 
£oing in, tho' in general they have them all (lauding out, as 
muff, be the cafe when the impreflion was given from a figillum 
cut in creux. 

There is now, in the collection of the Duke of Richmond, a 
figillum of the other more rare kind, which brings the difco- 
very very near to that of printing: on this all the letters are 
railed, as is alfo the verge or rim of the feal, in the manner of 
our types ufed this day in printing. The ftamp is made of 
true antient brafs, and has on it the common green coat of 
irrugo which diftinguifhes the true antique medals. The plate 
is near two inches long, and near an inch in breadth, and has 
on the back part a ring for the convenience of holding it for 
making the impreflion. The letters ftand in two rows ; they 
are the common Roman capitals, very well made, and their 
faces all (land exactly on the level with one another, and with ! 
the furface of the verge of the feal. This feal was exactly { 
of the nature of our method of printing fo many letters at once. | 
It contains the name of one Caius Julius Ca;cilius Hermias, 
fome private man, as we have no account of any perfon of this 
name upon record. It ferved him probably to fet his name to 
any thing, to fave him the trouble of writing ; and the name 
being that of fome private man feems alfo to prove, that thefe 
figilla were very common among that people. It was evi- 
dently made to be ufed on parchment, or fome other fuch 
thin fubftance ; and the manner of ufing it muft have been by 
firft dipping it into ink, or fome other coloured matter, not 
plunging it fo far as to touch the ground, fo that the letters 
only became marked, and gave their figures on the paper. 
The ground of this feal is very rough and uneven, and thence 
alfo it is plain, that the ufe of it was not to prefs down any 
foft fubftance, flu h as clay, or the like; becaufe the imper- 
fection of the ground would, in that cafe, have been fccn y 
■whereas in the ufe it was really intended for, the ground ne- 
ver gave any impreflion, and therefore there was no reafon 
for beftowing any pains in the working it even. 
The firfl ufe of printing among the later ages, was by wooden 
blocks in this very manner ; and it was not till long after this 
invention, that we learned the way of ufing feparate types for 
the letters ; and thefe were then called typi mobiles, in opposition 
to the blocks, where the whole page was contained together, 
which were called typi fixi. This fignet of the Duke of Rich- 
mond's, which was found near Rome, is truly and properly 
one of thofe typi fixi, and prints off its impreflion on pa; er 
with our modern printer's ink, as well as any fet of letters cut 
in this manner can be expected to perform. This feems, 
therefore, the moft antient (ample of printing that we know 
of; for, by the appearance of the metal, it feems to be of the 
higher empire. 

It is plain, by this ftamp, that the very eflence of printing was 
known to the Romans; for they had nothing to do, but 
to have made a ftamp with lines three or four times as long, 
and containing twenty lines inftead of two, to have formed 
a frame of types that would have printed a whole page as well 
as Coder's wooden blocks, ufed in printing the book called 
j'pfculum fa'utis, which was the firfl: book printed, in the year 
14.40, and confided of pictures of ffories out of the bible, 
with fome of the verfes underneath each page; being printed 
from a block of wood,, like a wooden cut. This was the firfl 
cflay of the fixed types, from which the moveable, or common 
feparate tvpes were foon deduced ; and it feems ft range, that 
the Romans, who were as fugacious a people as any in the 
world, ftiould not as eafily have fallen upon the ufe of fepa- 
rate types, in which the whole art of modern printing confifts, 
from fuch fignets as thefe, as the later ages from Coffer's 
ivqoden blocks, which were plainly no other than larger works 
of the fame kind. 

Cicero, in his book da vatura dcorum, has a paflage from 
which Toland fuppofes that the moderns took the hint of 
printing. That author orders the types to be made of metal, 
and calls them forma; iiterarvm, the very words ufed by the 
firft printers to exprefi them. It is plain from Virgil, that 
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brands, with die letters of the owner's name, were in ttCe !fl 
li.s time for the marking of cattle. And we have an account 
or the lame artifice that is now ufed for die painting of cards 
being ufed by the emperor Juftin, who could not write. 
I here was a fmooth board, with holes cut through it, in form 
of the letters of bis name; and when he had occafion to fign 
any thing, this was laid on the paper, and he marked the let- 
ters with a pen or ftylus dipped in red ink and dircfied through 
the holes. Philof. Tranf. N'. ,.79, p. 393. 

PRIN I S. To take off printed cuts, fo that the outlines and 
principal ftrokes may be exaflly copied for graving, may be 
thus performed : if the print be not above a year or two old, 
the paper need only be moiftened w th water in the manner 
ufually praclifed for printing cuts ; but if it be more antient, 
it ihould be laid to foak all night in water, and afterwards 
hung in the air till it becomes dry enough for the prefs. The 
paper thus prepared, is to be laid with its printed fide next 
the plate, thinly cafed over with white wax, which is thus to 
be committed to the rolling prefs, wherebv an impreflion of 
the cut will be obtained. Beyle s Works abr. Vol. 1. 
p. 136. 

PRIORITES, in botany, a name given by the antient Greeks 
to a plant which they recommend in medicine';' but they do 
not clearly explain what it was. It is the faT e with the cef- 
trum and pfuchrotrophon of the fame writers ; and they fay 
it was called hetmica, fa rdtuk, or refmarim J, by the Romans. 
It is evident, from a flricT: enquiry into their' accounts, that 
the ferratula was the plant they meant; for Pliny fays, that 
the betonica was only a Gaulifh name for this pla- t, and the 
place of growth, which is defcrihed to be wet fliady places, 
evidently excludes what we aMnfemary from any title to the 
name. 

Apuleius has greatly perplexed the caufe by faying, that the 
p u ites, orbetony, has leaves like thedocks; but Tie does not 
diftinguifh between the betonica and britannica, which laft 
plant is the hydrolapathum, or great water dock, and has 
leaves like the other docks; and it is plain, that both Apu- 
leius and Pliny borrow the account of the dock-like leaves 
from this paflage, and attribute them to a plant the original 
author never meant them for. 

PRISMATIC atenna:, in natural hiftory, a term ufed to ex- 
prefs the horns or antenna of a peculiar genus of butterflies. 
As thofe of the common kind are (lender and buttoned at the 
end, thefe become very thick a little way from their origin, 
and^ continue of that diameter through their whole length, 
till juft at the extremity they turn a little and terminate in a 
fharp point. The anterior part of thefe is rounded, as in the 
other kinds ; but behind they are made up of two planes 
meeting in an angle, and each of thefe has a row of hairs on 
it: thefe meeiing at their fummits, form an angular vacant 
fpace or alley be'ow. Reaumur's Hilt. Inf. See Feelers. 

PRISON (Cyd.) — Breaking ofprifm; by the law of Scotland, is 
a punifhablc offence; but there are no particular laws ao-ainft 
it in that country, fo they are guided by the Roman laws in 
fuch cafes. But tho' this law feems to make the punifhment 
of this crime capital, yet this is thoug! t too great feverity 
in Scotland, where an arbitrary punifr.ment, greater or lefs, 
according to the circumftances of the efcape, and the violence 
with which it was accomplifhed, is thought fufficicnt and ad- 
equate. Math, de Criniin. Carpz. Part 3. Bayne'% 
Crim. Law. 

PRIST1S, the faw-fijh, a fifh of very large fize, and armed 
with a very remarkable weapon like a' faw, at his nofe, from 
whence he has his name See Tab. of Fifties, N y . c. 
This fifh, from its large fize, is generally reckoned a 
kind of whale, but crroneoufly ; for it is truly of the fame 
genus with the galei or hound-fifhes. It is afh-colour- 
ed on the back, and white on the belly ; its bead is of a 
heart-like fhape, and flatted ; its mouth is placed far below 
the end of the fnout, and in the under part of the head, as in 
thezygajna; its lips are rough and {harp, like a file, but it 
has no other teeth ; its head is terminated by a loiif and flat, 
bony fubftance, furnilhed on each fide with jaggs or points 
like deep teeth of a faw. There are from twenty to thirtv 
or thefe teeth on each fide. The body is round, and grows 
fmall towards the tail. The fword of this fifh is fometimes 
five feet long. It is found in the weftern ocean. 

PRIVET, ligujlrum, in botany. See Ltoustrum. 

The leaves and flowers of privet are cooling, drying, and 
aftringent, and confequently good in ulcers and inflammations 
oi the throat and mouth, bleeding of the gums, and relaxa- 
tion of the uvula. 

Privet-^-, in natural hiftory, the name of a fpecies of fly very 
common on the fhrub from whence it has its name. It is 
cal'ed the erinoptertts, and is remarkable for having its wings 
deeply divided into figments; fo that they feem compofed of 
feathers like bird's wings. The creature as it fits looks like 
a fmall feather. 

PRIZES (Cycl.)— The officers and feamen of the king's fhiris, 
and of other Bricifh (hips having letters of marque, are intitied 
to the file intereft, and property of all fltips and goods by 
them taken, and adjudged lawful prizes by the court of ad- 
miralty. Stat. 13 Geo. II. c. 4. fefl. 1 and ]. 
The prize is to be divided among the officers and feamen of 
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the king's flaps, as he lhall appoint by proclamation. Among 
privateers, the divifion is according to the agreement between 
the owners. Ibid. 

The court of admiralty are to finifh the examination of the 
perfons to be examined to prove the iawfulnefs of the prize, 
in five days after requcft for that purpofe made. The monition 
■5 to be executed in three days. And in cafe no claim of the 
capture he duly entered, giving twenty days notice after the 
execution of the monition ; or if there be a claim, and the 
claimant does not give fufficient fecurity to pay double cofts to 
the captors, if the prize be adjudged lawful, then the court 
are to proceed to fentence in ten days. Ibid. feci. 3. 
In cafe of doubt, or of witneffes being remote, the court may 
releafe the prize, on the claimant's giving good fecurity to the 
captors for the payment of the full appraiied value, in cafe the 
prize be adjudged lawful. lb. tefl. 3. fin. 
Judges and officers, on failure of their duty, in refpccl to the 
condemnation of prizes, forfeit 500 1. with full coils of fuit; 
one moiety to the king, and the other to the informer, lb. 
feci. 6. 

The judges and officers of the court of admiralty in the king's 
plantations or dominions abroad, fliall not receive above 10 1. 
in cafe the prize be under an hundred tons burthen ; nor above 
15 I. if it be of greater burthen. lb feci. 7. 
Commiilioners of appeals in caufes of prizes are to be appoint- 
ed under the great feal : and appeals may be made to them 
within fourteen days after fentence. Jb. feci. 8. 
Agents for prizes are to be chofen by the captors. lb. feci. 10. 
Thetreafurerof the navy is to pay to the officers and feamen 
on board (hips of war, or privateers, in any aclion where any 
(hip of war, or privateer, (hall have been taken from the ene- 
my or deftroyed, 5 1. for every man on board fuch prize or 
(hip deftroyed, at the beginning of the engagement. Jb. 
feci. 15. 

The captures of Flota (hips, or galleons, or regifter (hips 
bound from Buenos Ayres, or Honduras, can be tried only in 
the high court of admiralty. Jb feci. 17. 
This ftatute enacls feveral penalties and forfeitures for taking 
prizes by collufion. Privateers forfeit the prize, half to the 
king, and half to the informer ; and the commander of a man 
of war forfeits 1000 1. to be divided between the king and the 
informer lb. feci. 19. 

PRO ( Cycl.)— Pro fartibus liberandis, in law, an antient writ 
for the partition of lands between co-heirs. Reg. orig. 316. 
BJowit, Ccwel. 

PROBOLIUM, among the Romans, a kind of fpear, which 
hunters ufed in hunting boars. Pit Tc in voc 

PROBOSCIPLECTANUS, in natural hiftory, a name given 
by fome authors to a peculiar and very elegant fpecies of peni- 
cillus marinus, which has fomewhat of a funnel-like fbape, 
and has its mouth furrounded by a number of thin hair-like 
filaments. See Penicii.li mc/rini. 

The firft who has defcribed this particular fpecies, is the 
accurate Fabius Columna, from whom Klein has engraved a 
figure of it. Klein de Tub. Mar. p. 1. 

PROBOSCIS, (Cycl.)— Proboscis of pes. See the article 
Trunk. 

PROBULEUMA, npCax^a, among the Athenians, a decree 
or vote of the Areopagus, or fenate of Athens. 
It was fo called becaufe agreed upon by the fenate, with a de- 
flgn to have it afterwards propounded to an affembly of the 
people, that it might receive from them a farther ratification, 
without which it could not be palled into a law, nor have any 
force or obligatory power after the end of that year, when 
the fenators and other magiflrates laid down their commiffions. 
Potter, Archieol. Grasc. 1. 1. c. 18. T. 1. p. 100. 

PROCERS, in glafs-making, iron inftruments hooked at the 
extremity, ufed to fettle the pots in their places, whether fei 
too near or too far off. Neri's Art of Glafs, Append. 

PROCESSUS (Cycl.)— Processus majoris mu/culus, in ana- 
tomy, a name given by fome of the writers of the ear to one 
of the mufcles of that part, called by Cowper and others the 
intermu amis, and by Albinus, more properly, the tenfir 
tympani. 

Processus minimi mufculus, in anatomy, a name given by feve- 
ral authors to one of the mufcles of the ear, called by Cowper 
and others obl'quus externus, and by Albinus tranfuerjus auri- 
cula. See Transversus auriculas. 

PROCESTR1A, among the Romans, buildings adjoining to 
camps, efpecially winter quarters or Handing camps, where 
futlers, ftrangers, traders, and others that followed the armv 
refided ; for they were not permitted to mix with the foldiers' 
unlefs when the enemy was near. Pitifc. 

PROCHARISTERIA, n^ x , t ,r« f ^ in antiquity, a folemn fa- 
crifice which the Athenian magiflrates yearly offered to Mi- 
nerva, when the fpring firTt began to appear. Potter, Archseol. 
Grrcc T. 1. p. 427. 

PROCHEILA, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs the ex 
tremities of ihe lips. 

PROCHYMA, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs that kind 
of muff which (lows fpontaneoufly from the grapes without 
their being preflcd. 

PROCICADA, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome to the 
inteft which the French call procigalc. It refembles the cicada 



in rhoft refpecls, but it has not the power of making the noife 
that infeel does. See Procigale. 

PROCIDENTIA ("Qv/.J-Procjdentia uteri. Thefirftftcp 
towards a cure of a procidentia uteri, or railing down of the 
womb, is to reduce it to its natural fituation, and to keep it 
there by means of peffaries. But as fome difadvantages at- 
tend the ufe of common peffaries, Dr. Thomas Simfon has 
contrived one, and given us the defcription and figure of it in 
the medical effays of Edinburgh, Vol. III. art. 18. See abb 
the abridgment of this work, Vol II. p 324. 

Procidentia ani. Sec the article Texesmus, under which 
this is treated of. 

PROCIGALE, in natural hiftory, a name given by Reaumur, 
and from him by all the French naturalifts, to a fpecies of 
four-winged fly, greatly refcmbling the cigale, or cicada, but 
wanting its power of making a noife. 

This creature has a trunk of the fame form with that of the 
cicada, very long, and laid clofely upon the belly, and con- 
tained in a cafe or (heath of the fame ftruaure with that of 
this infefl. The female alfo has the fame inftrument at its 
tail, prepared for boring holes in wood, and called in that 
creature the piercer, and it ufes it to the fame purpofe, depofit- 
ing its eggs by means of it in the branches of trees. 
There is alfo another very fmall infeel mentioned by Reau- 
mur, as reducible to this daft, if properly of the fly kind; 
but its fmallnefs makes the ftruclure of its wings fcarce dif- 
tinguifhable with any degree of accuracy; and it is hard to 
determine whether it has four w:ngs, or two wings, and two 
cafes of wings : this little fly is extremelv common on rofe- 
treesi its wings are yellowifh, and its body white; and it 
can hop as well as fly. It is hardly poflible ro find a rote-tree 
in the fummer-months that is not loaded with thefe intecls, 
and they are principally found about the extremities of the 
young branches. The trunk of this fmall fly is of the fame 
kind with that of the cicada, and its bufmefs on the rofe- 
tree is the laying its eggs, in the fame manner as the cicada, 
in the wood of the branches. This operation, however, is 
performed by a very different inftrument; for inftead of 'the 
piercer which the female cicada has at the end of her bodv, 
this little fly has a faw placed on the third ring of the body) 
and as much differing in (hape as in pofition from the faw of 
the ferrate rote-fly, for it is lefs elegantly fafhioned ; it is 
pointed, however, at the end, and the creature prefling upon 
it with the whole weight of its body, forces it into the°wood, 
by which means it makes a cavity, in which to depofite its e<rgs. 
1 hete eggs are fo fmall and fo tender, that they are not to be 
taken out of their place without breaking them. They finally 
produce fmall worms, of a white colour and tenderer nature 
than the eggs themfelves: thefe, after they have fed a proper 
time on the juices of the branch leave their holes, and be- 
come transformed into nymphs, which yet have the power of 
moving and feeding, and greatly refemble the nymphs of the 
cicada in that they perfectly (hew the lineaments of the fly con- 
tained within them, differing fcarce in any thing from it, ex- 
cept that they have cafes over their wings, which are fo fmall 
as to leave the rings of the body almofl entirely bare. Reaumur's 
Hift Inf Vol. IX. p. 241. 

PROCINDYNEUONTES, n^,^,» t (fc among the Romans, 
a defignatlon given to the Velites, becaufe they were molt 
expofed to danger. The term anfwers to what we call the 
forlorn-hope. See Velites and Forlorn-hope, I ycl. 

PROCONNESIUM marmor, a name given by the antients to 
a fpecies of marble called alfo newis and elapbonefus, and by 
fome Cyzicus, horn the works of a famous ftatuary of that 
name, many of which were made of it. It was of a bluifh 
white, lightly variegated with black; this colour ufually run- 
ning in fmall veins, and not unaptly refcmbling in many in- 
(tances the courfe of the veins of a human bodv in ihe naked 
ftatues. It was alfo ufed in the fumptuous buildings of the 
Romans. 

PROCUBITORES, among the Romans, an appellation given 
to the Velites, becaufe when the enemy was near, they always 
formed the outguard. Pitifc. 

PROCYON, in aftronomy.'a fixed (tar of the fecond magni- 
tude, in the conftellation canis minor 

PRODUCTION (Cycl.)-Marine Production. To invef- 
tigate the nature of marine productions, Count Marfan moi- 
ftcned in tea-water fome branches of coral, newly taken up 
and found that the tubercles fo frequent on its branches, after 
a htrle time all opened themfelves into regular flowers, each 
terminated by eight points. Thefe were white, and were 
fuftained by a cup divided into the fame number of ferments ; 
and on the taking the branches again out of the water, he 
found thefe flowers all immediatelv clofe themfelves up a^ain 
and only make red irregular tubercles; and the vigorous 
branches ot coral retained this property of opening and dol- 
ing their flowers for feven or eight days after the)' were taken 
out of the fca. The tubercles, when wounded, yield a milky 
juice, in which, doubtlefs there is contained the teed of the 
coral. 

When this curious natural ift had found coral to be a true 
plant m its organizations, it appeared a very defirable thine 
to enquire whether it would yield vegetable principles, or 
thofe of another kind, in a chemical analvfis. This exptri- 
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ment he carefully tried, not only on coral but on many other 
of the ftony plants, and found all of them yielded the fame 
principles with vegetables. All of them yielded on this trial, 
a phlegm, a volatile urinous fpirit, with always more or lei, 
of a fea-water fmell, and a thick reddifh black foetid oil ; and 
the remainder in the retort being calcined, always yielded a 
fixt alkaline fait like that of plants. 

The fea productions all afforded more or lefs of every one of 
thefe principles ; but thofe of which ever kind that had been 
kept a long time after they were taken out of the fea, afforded 
always much lefs fluid matter than thofe which were frefh. 
Mr. 'Geoffrey was very defirous of following the Count in 
thefe refearches ; and as he had no opportunity of procuring 
any frefh coral from the fea, he put into a retort a pound of 
the common red coral, fold by the druggifts, which is what 
wants the outer bark, and has ufually been a long time out of 
the fea. This yielded two drams and fix grains of a reddifh 
volatile urinous fpirit, and two or three grains of a fcetid oil, 
and the remainder in the retort by the common treatment, 
yielded afterwards near two drams of a lixivial fait of a fa- 
line tafte : the matter remaining after the Hxiviation appeared 
a fort of lime. 

The fpirit appeared to Mr. Geoffroy to be wholly the fame 
with that which the Count had himfelf fent to the academy 
under the title of the fpirit of old coral ; and it appeared 
fcarce at all different from fpirit of hartfhorn. It turned (y- 
rup of violets green, and made a white coagulation with ihe 
folution of corrofive fublimate. Tho' this was much the fame 
with the Count's fpirit, the falts drawn from the caput mor- 
tuum were, however, different ; that made by Mr. Geoffroy 
making a white coagulation with a folution of corrofive fub- 
limate, and that of Count Matfigli having no fuch effefl ; 
both the falts, however, turned the fyrup of violets green, 
and Mr. Geoffroy judged the difference in the other trial to 
be only from the Count's fait having been lefs carefully made, 
and containing fome quantity of earth which weakened its 
power and prevailed this effect from it. It follows from all 
this, that the corals and all the other fea produBims of that 
clafs are properly plants, tho' of the hardnefs of ftones: and 
in the internal u(a of coral it may be proper to confider it not 
as a mere abforbent, but as a fubftance which contains alfo 
a volatile fpirit and oil, which may well be fuppofed to pof- 
fefs virtues above thofe of mere abforbent earth ; and that 
there is great difference between the virtues of fuch coral as 
has been long kept, and fuch as is newly taken up from the 
fea. The Count, after analyfing coral in this manner, tried 
the fame procefs on feveral parts of the rocks on which the 
coral ffrew ; but he found this to yield none of thefe active 
principles ; fo that altho' the hardnefs of corals and of ftones 
teems the fame, there is great difference between them in 
their principles, their nature, and effects. 
There is yet one queftion remaining to he determined in this 
point, which is, what is the nature of this milky juice con 
tained in the tubercles or flowers, and perhaps not lefs in the 
other parts of coral. The Count has faid nothing as to its 
qualities, but Boccone fays it is hot, acrid, and almoft cau- 
ftic ; whence perhaps it is the natural fap of the plant, and 
is analogous to the milky juice of the fpurges and fome other 
plants. It w*re to be wifhed that this liquor could be tried with 
acids and alkalies, and in other ways, and its analyfis known : 
this perhaps would make our knowledge of the nature of this 
ftony vegetable perfect. Mem. Acad. Par. 1708. 
PROEDRI, Ileoefyoi, among the Athenians, magnates whofe 
hufinefs it was to propofe to the people the things they were 
to deliberate upon and determine at every affembly, after 
which their offices expired. Potter, Archeeol. Grsc. 1. i.e. 
17. T. 1. p. 93. 

They were fo called from the privilege they enjoyed, of al- 
ways having the firft feats at aflcmbUes. 
PROEROSIA, n,M f «i«, in antiquity, the fame with prerofia 

See Prerosia. 
PROFUNDUS, in anatomy, a name given by Albinus, Hu- 
naud, and others, to a mufcle of the wrift, generally known 
by the name of the perforam. Thefe authors called, in the 
fame manner, the perfbratw of others the fublimis. 
PROGALL-INSECT, an animal nearly approaching to the 
gall-infect clafs, but differing from it in fome refpects, and 
called by this name from its refemblance to thofe creatures ; 
as the creatures fomewhat approaching to tie fcarab or beetle 
clafs, but not regularly of it, are called profcarabs. 
This clafs of animals pafs a great part of their lives in the 
fame manner with the gal-infects, faftened to the bark of a 
tree, and there remaining motionlefs ; fome of them alfo in 
the manner of the gall-infects cover their young brood with 
their bodies ; but they are eafily diftinguifhable as animals, 
in all the ftages of their lives, and in that they differ from the 
others. The annular depreffions of their bodies may in all 
their Hates be diftinguifhed, efpecially with the help of a mag- 
nifying glafs ; whereas thofe of the gall-infects all difappear as 
they grow towards their utmof: bulk. 

If the gall-infects are worthy of obfervation on account of the 
great value of one fpecies of them, the kermes ; the progall- 
infeSts are at leafl equally fo on the fame account, fince the 
cochineal belongs to this clafs. 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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The moft common and obfervable fpecies of the progatt-ififefl 
clafs, is that of the elm, and a defcription of that alone may 
give a fufKcient light into the hiftory of the whole clafs, and 
ihew what characters are to be found in the infects properly 
reducible to it. 

This infect is principally found in the fori-ied branches of the 
elm, and commonly in thofe of one, or at the utmoft <<f two. 
years growth; it is fometimes found in other parts of the 
branches and twigs, but that is much lefs frequently. It is 
in the months of June and July that this infect is at its full 
growth ; at this time, however, it appears to the naked eve 
only as a fmall oval convex mafs, of a dirty brownifh red co- 
lour, furrounded with a fmall downy white thread. This 
reddifh oval mafs is the back of the animal, and by the help 
of glafies we may fee the annular ridges and depreffions that 
characterize the infect clafs. This is all that gives an idea of 
its being an animal ; for it is at this time in a ftate of per- 
fect immobility, and fhews neither head, legs, or any other 
part that might give a proof of what it is ; all thefe parts are 
enveloped and hid by the cottony band that furrounds it, 
which fufFers no part but the convex furface of the back to be 
feen. 

It is giving but a very imperfect idea of this downy rim, to 
call it only a border or pad laid round the body of the ani- 
mal. This matter, in reality, makes a kind of neft in form 
of a bafket, in which the body of the infect is in a great 
meafure lodged. Its belly, which is placed on this neft, is 
feparated by it from the bark of the tree, and lodged on a 
fort of downy bed ; the threads of this down are fomewhat 
thick and itrong. The principal ufe this bed or neft feems 
deftined for, is, the reception of the young, which are pro- 
duced in the end of June or in July, if the animal be re- 
moved from its bed at this feafon, a vaft number of fmall 
living animals are found in the bottom and fides of the neft. 
Thefe are of a yellowifh white, and have two fmall horns; 
their fhape much refembles that of the young gall-infects ; 
their hinder part is more {harp than their fore part, and they 
run about very fwiftly on fix very fhort legs. 
At whatever time however the progaliirifeci is removed from its 
neft, there are never found any eggs ; the creature is vivipa- 
rous, and the young animal feems to be born with its head 
foremoft, which is contrary to the manner of the pucerons 
and fome other fmall animals. 

If the body of the parent prcgaU-infetl be crufhed in the month 
of June, a great number of fmall oblong bodies are always 
protruded ; thefe are probably the embryo animals, tho' all 
that the niceft attention can in this ftate difcover in them, is, 
two fmall black fpecks, which afterwards prove to be the eyes. 
The nefts of thefe infects are feldom fou ;d fo full of young 
ones as might be expected ; but that is probably owing to the 
length of time taken up in bringing forth fo great a number, 
probably eight or ten days, and the young ones in a day or 
two are perhaps fit to efcape aqd run away ; fo Chat one finds 
only the laft born there. 

The branches of the elm examined with the help of glafTe3 
at this feafon, ihew us multitudes of the young progall-infeSis 
running about them ; thefe, however, continue in this ftate 
but a little while, they foon choofe their place for fixing for 
life, and there remain without motion afterward.;. They do 
not lofe the power of moving, however, till the month of 
April following; for till that time, if the branch on which 
they are be cut off, when it becomes dry, and furnifhes them 
no more juces, they will leave it and go in fearch of another; 
but after April, if the branch be cut off, they die upon the 
place when it dries, being no longer able to remove themfelves. 
Thefe infects, like the gall-infeCts, do not grow much till af- 
ter the winter is over : toward the end of April they have 
ufually arrived at their deftined bignefs ; their bodies in the 
beginning of this month, and in fume part of March, are 
fomewhat reddifh ; but this colour is the left to be diftinguifh- 
ed, as the rings are all bordered with fhort grey hairs. Thefe 
hairs are considerably thick, but the animal is found abfolute- 
ly without them again, when it has its cottony bed under 
it, having then divefted itfelf of them in quitting its fkin, 
which it changes for one whofe pores are more proper to give 
paftage to the matter of which that bed is to be made. At 
all feafons their belly is of a redder colour than their back; 
and that is in a great meafure owing to the belly being always 
free from thofe grey hairs. The legs are very fmall and flen- 
der, in proportion to the fize of the animal ; they are fix in 
number. Its trunk or fucker is not eafily difcovered, but is 
placed however in the fame manner with that of the gall-in- 
fect, and is like it in fhape. 

The cottony matter forming itfelf by tranfpiration from the 
feveral parts of the animal, forms by degrees the neft, and as 
this increafes, the animal itfelf increafes alfo in bulk, and be- 
comes gradually more and more red. No obfervation has yet 
been able to determine the manner of the fecundation of 
thefe infects ; they are never fcen to couple one with another, 
and moft probably the male of this clafs, as of the gatl-infeds, 
is a fmall fly. Reaumur's Hift. of Infects, Tom. 4. p. 83. 
Progall-insect, otherwife called Cochineal. There have 
been many conjectures about cochineal; but the moft probable 
feems to be, that it is an animal of the progall-infecl clafs. 
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• The cochineal, in the ftate in which it is hroughtto us, is in 
fmall bodies of an irregular figure, ufually convex, and ridged 
and furrowed on one fide, and concave on the other. The 
colour of the belt is a purptifh grey, powdered over with a fort 
of white dull. All that the world knew of it for a long time, 
was, that it was gathered from certain plants in Mexico, and 
therefore it was naturally fuppofed to be a feed. Reaumur's 
Hilt, of Infers, Tom. 4. p. 88. 

In the year 1692, Father Plumier gave Pomet, the French 
author of a hiftory of drugs, an account of its being an ani- 
mal : this, however, was difregarded ; but Melli's. Hartfoeker, 
De La Hire, and Geoffroy, afterwards evidently proved it to 
be one ; and after this there were printed the depofrtions in 
form of a number of perfons upon the fpot, who all declare 
it to be a viviparous animal, and that it panes a great part of 
its life fixed to the vegetable body on which it feeds ; and that 
it was a creature fubject to no change, nor ever appearing in 
any other ftate. Thefe and many other qualities found in the 
cochineal, all analogous to thofe of the clafs ' of progall infects, 
give great room to believe that it is truly and properly an in- 
fect' of this clafs. 

There are two kinds of cochineal, the finer called mejliquc, the 
other termed the wild cochineal. The firft is gathered from 
fuch plants of the opuntia as .are prepared and managed pro- 
perly on purpofe for the production of the animal, the other 
is found wild on the wild plant, and is much inferior to the 
mejlique in value. The mejt'cue has- its name from the name 
of the place, where it is propagated in the greateft quantity, 
Mcflique, in the Province of Honduras. As to the other, it 
is not yet determined whether it be another fpecies of the ani- 
mal, or whether the fame fpecies in a lefs thriving condition. 

tl-j e" 

ibid. p. 01. 

7 he Indians plant about their habitations the opuntias, on 
which they propagate and raife the cochineal; they gather fe- 
veral quantities of it in the year, and what they are moft 
afraid of in regard to it, is, a cold or a wet feafon. In fuch 
cafes they cut off the leaves of the plant ftored with the in- 
fects, and take them into their habitations. Thefe are of 
fuch a nature as not to dry and wither immediately, like the 
lefs fucculent plants, but often keep their juices lon» enough 
to furnifh the creatures a fufficient nourifliment, till the dan- 
gerous feafon is over. -The infects are at this time in a ftate 
to produce their young ; and the Indians place them in a fort 
of little nefts, twelve or fourteen together, on difFerent parts 
of the opuntias of their plantation, "ibid. p. 93.. 
The animal is feldom more than three or four days in this 
condition, before it produces its young ones; each produces 
many thoufands, each fcarce fo large as the fmalleft mite ; the 
young brood foon quit their neft, and like the other gall and 
pr-gatl-infeRs, wander about the plant for a little time, and 
then fix themfelves upon it in feveral places. They do not 
eat the plant, but only introduce their trunks and fuck the 
juice, and wherever they fix themfelves, which is ufually in 
the more fucculent parts of the plant, there they remain till 
they have acquired their full growth, and are in a condition 
themfelves to produce young ones. Ibid. p. 94. 
The figure of this infeft is oval, and its utmoft fize is that 
of a fmall pea. It has fix legs armed with claws, two eyes, 
and a trunk by which it fucks its nourifliment. Ibid. p. 95. 
The ants, and many other little animals, are very fond of 
eating the cochineals ; and it is with great difficulty that the 
Indians defend the young brood from thofe devourers. Ibid. 
The firft of the gatherings of the cochineal, is at the time the 
Indians carry the parent animals to the plants ; when thefe 
have produced their young they die in the nefts, and the In- 
dians take down the nefts and take them out. The fecond 
gathering is three or four months after this, a little fooner or 
later, according to the feafon. The young ones produced 
from the former crop, have now acquired their full growth, 
and are ready to produce their young. In this fecond ga- 
thering they take care not to take off the whole generation, 
but leave enough on the plant to multiply and give them a 
new crop afterwards. About three or four months after this, 
they have another gathering from thefe. Soon after this the 
rainy feafon comes on, and the young ones produced from 
what are left on the plants from this gathering, are what the 
Indians houfe, for the parents of the next year's crops. The 
laft of thefe crops is the leaft valuable, being Generally foul 
and full of fmall infects of the new brood, among the right 
and full grown ones. Ibid. p. 96. 

After the Indians have gathered the cochineal they kill it, other- 
wife they would loofe"a great part of their harveft ; for the 
parent race would live fome days after their being taken from 
the plant, and would produce their young, which would be 
nimble enough to run away in great numbers. Some to kill 
the creatures plunge them in hot water, and afterwards dry 
them in the fun ; others kili them by a proper degree of heat. 
Ibid. p. 97. 

The living cochineals are covered, like all other infects of this 
kind, with a kind of white powder; but in the water ufed 
to kill them they loofc much of this powder, and are there- 
fore of a different colour from thofe ki led by heat. Ibid.p.98. 
The accounts from the place where the cochineal is produced, 
give us -all thefe particulars ; but to decide the long difputed 



point, whether they are of the animal or vegetable kingdom, 
we have the means in our own hands* even in this part of the 
world. We need only moiften and foak in water, or in vi- 
negar, a number of cochineals till they arefwelled and diftend- 
ed, to know that every one is the more or lefs perfect bodv 
of an infect ; the moft imperfect and mutilated fpecimens al- 
ways fhew the rings of the body, and from obferving others 
it will be eafy to find the number and difpofition of the leo-s ■ 
parts, or even whole ones being left on feveral, and often 
compleat pairs. Ibid. p. 100. 

People of warm imaginations no fooner knew it to be an in- 
fect, but before they were perfecily acquainted with its form, 

■ they were for alluting it its proper dais. Some would have 
it to be a worm, others a fpider, and others a beetle. Petiver 
is of the number of the laft, and has been fanguine enough 
to figure it in all the ftates he fuppofed it to have pafted, the 
hexapodc worm, the nymph, and die perfect beetle ; tho' 
we now find by pofitive accounts from the place, that it un- 
dergoes no change at all, and from its whole figure and hif- 
tory, that it is properly of a clafs of animals then not known. 
Many have alfo been of opinion, that it was only a part of 
an animal, but a clofer and repeated obfervation would have 
fhewn them that it conies to us often more perfect than is 
imagined, and frequently wants only its horns and a leg or 
two, of being a perfect animal. 

It is eafy to fee in fome of thefe the head 1 , and fometimes a 
tubercle on c ach fide of it, which may very naturally be fup- 
pofed the eyes, or elfe the roots of the antenna; or horns. 
The firft pair of legs are thus found to be very near the head 
of the animal, and placed exafily as in all the gall-infect and 
progall-infecl clafs; a little above thefe one may diftinguifti alfo 
the remainder of the trunk fituated exaftly as in the gall in- 
faSts awl ptogsll-mfeeis ; the anus is alfo eafily diftin^uiihed. 
Ibid. p. 1 01. 

As the manner of the fecundation of the gall-infefls was fo 
long unknown in Europe, it is no wonder that that oi the 
cochineal fhould not be very early difcovered in Mexico : but we 
have an account among Mr, Ruyfche's pieces from whence al- 
moft all the true hiftory of this animal is had, that at the 
feafon of the cochineals becoming big, there is feen continually 
among them a fmall butterfly, which is bred upon the fame 
plants, and by means of which the cochineals conceive This 
is fo ftriflly analogous to the manner of the gall-infefl clafs 
that there is no room to doubt the fafl; and it is a farther 
great proof, how little truth was before in the gueffes con- 
cerning the clafs of animals this belonged to. Ibid, p, 10?. 
It would be an eafy miftake for any one not profeffediy a ni- 
turahfl to miftake the male gall-infea for a butterfly, as it has 
white opake wings ; and affuredly the male cochineal' is an 
animal of the fame fpecies, a true two winded fly. 
If a full grown cochineal be foaked a confiderable time in wa- 
ter or vinegar, and afterwards gently preffed, there will fre- 
quently be protruded from its hinder part a number of fmooth 
oblong bodies, which might be eafily miftaken for eggs; but 
a good microfcope will fhew in thefe the traces of rhe leg's and 
other lineaments fufficient to prove it to be a true embryo 
fcetus. Ibid p. J04. 

The wild cochineal differs from the mcflique in being lefs pure 
and confifting of animals of all ages and fizes, as bein<* <r a I 
thered wuh lefs care, and without the intent of propagating 
future crops ; the larger fpecimens in this fometimes exceed 
the finer cochineal in fize, and when moiftened and fqueczed 
fend forth vaft numbers of the fame oblong bodies ibid o' 
105. * 

Duhamel, while he refided at St. Domingo, found in that 
ifland the fame ammal which Father Plumier had before ob- 
ferved there, and accounted the fame creature with the cochi- 
neal infect ; he gathered fome of thefe animals from off the 
opuntias there, and fent them over to Paris ; they were found 
to have all the exterior marks of co.hincal; but it is much to 
be feared they are really no more than that to the cochineal, 
which the common peach and vine gall-infeSts are to the 
kermes of the ilex. Poffibly, however, a proper care and at- 
tention, and the bringing over the very creatures from Mexico 
toother parts of the world, might, with many tryals to de- 
termine what fpecies of the opuntia it is that they moft thrive 
on, be a means of propagating them to vaft advantage Ibid 
p. 108. ° 

JofTelin, in his account of the produfls of New England men- 

■ tions a particular kind of fun-flower, called b v fome a fpe- 
cies of golden-rod; the ftalks of which are covered about the 
knots in the fummer months with infeds of the fize of large 
fleas. Thefe prefcrved in a proper manner, yield a very ele- 
gant fcarlet colour, and the author thinks might be made to 
tupply the ufe of cochineal. 

PROGRESSION (Cyct )-A, a right line, or figure, may in- 
create continually, and never amount to a given line or area - 
fo there are progreffwm of fractions which may he continued' 
at pleafurc, and yet the fum of the terms be always lefs than 
a given number. If the difference between their fum and this 
number decreafe in fuch a manner, that by continuing the 
progreffiort it may become lefs than any fraction how fmall 
foever, that can be affigncd ; this number is the limit of the 
fum of the progrejfion, and is what is underftood by the value 
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of the prtgrefim, when it is fuppofed to be continued infinite- 
ly. Thefe limits are analogous to the limits of figures, and 
they mutually aflift each other. The areas of figures can, in 
many cafes, be no othenvife exprefled than by fucn pro- 
grtffims ; and when the limits of figures are known, they may 
fometimes be advantageoufly applied for approximating to the 
fums of certain vrogreflims. 

Thus, for inftance, let the terms of any P™grf'« 'be repre- 
fented by the perpendiculars A F, B E C K, H L, &c. Band- 
ing at a given diftance on the bafe AD; and let P N be any 
ordinate of the curve, FN, palling over the extremities of 
thofe perpendiculars. Suppofe A P to be produced : then ac- 
cording as the area, A P N F, has a limit to winch ,t may ap- 
proach continually, but never exceed, or may be produced till 
it exceed any given fpace ; there will alfo be a limit of the 
fum of the progrcffion, or it may be continued till it exceed 
any given number. For fuppofmg the reflaiigles F B, E C, 
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KB, LI, &c. completed, the area A P N F will always 
lefs than the fum of thofe rectangles, but greater than their 
fum after the firft. Therefore the area A P N F, and the 
fum of thofe rectangles, either both have limits, or both have 
none. The fame is to be faid of the fum of the ordinates 
A F, BE,CK,HL, &c. and of the fum of the terms of the 
m peprefented by them. If the curve, F N *, for ex- 
be the common hyperbola, b its center, b P the afymp- 
■ I A B being equal to b A, if A F reprefent unity, the 
feries of ordinates will reprefent the progrejjion i, £, $1 i, i- h 
,&c. which may therefore be continued till it exceed any given 
number, as the hyperbolic area may be produced till it ex- 
coed my given fpace*. Put if FN* be an hyperbola of 
any highei order, fo that the ordinate P N be reciprocally as 
any power of the bafe b P, whofe exponent is greater than 
unity, the area A P N F b , and the fum of the program re- 
prefented by the feries of ordin tes, will have limits Hence 
there is always a limit of the fum of the fractions that have 
unity for their common numerator ; and the fquares, cubes, 
or any other powers of the numbers, i, 2, 3, 4, &c. whofe 
exponents exceed unity for their fucceflive denominators c . 
[» See Hyperbola. b Ibid. c See Madaurbfc Fluxions, 

Hi. p. 290.] 

When the area APNF has a limit, we may not only con- 
clude, that th:- fum of the progrejjion reprefented by the ordi- 
nates has a limit; but when the former limit is known, we 
may by it approximate to the value of the latter: and vice 
vsrfa, when the limit of the pngrejftm is given, the limit of 
the area may be found. See Madaurhy Lib. cit. Art, 
152, 353. 

Prcgreffims of fractions may be found at pleafure, that {hall 
have -imgnable numbers equal to the limit of the fum of the | 
terms. Thus a feries or progreffm of any number of quanti- : 
ties continually dteereafihg being given, their fucceflive differ- I 
ence's form a new feries of terms, the fum of which from ■ 
the beginning is always equal to the excefs of the firft term of 1 
the firft feries" above i'ts laft term. For inftance, if A, B, C, j 
D, E, £cc. be the terms of the firft feries, it is manifeft that] 
the fum of the difference of A and B, B and C, C and D, 
D and E, is the excefs of A above E. If the terms of the I 
firft feries decreafe in fuch a manner, that by continuing the 
progreffien they may become lefs than any quantity that can 
be affigned, then the firft term of the firft feries is the limit 
of the fum of the fecond feries. In like manner, the differ- 
ence of the alternate terms of the firft: feries, as of A and C, 
B and D, C and E, &c. form a new progrejfton of terms, the 
fum of any number of which is equal to the excefs of the fum 
of A and B, the firft and fecond term of the feries, above the 
fum of the laft and penultimate terms ; and the fum of A and 
B is the limit of the fum of the new feries. In general, if a 
progrejjion is formed by taking the difference of the firft term 
A, and the term whofe place~in the feries is expreffed by any 
number n ; of the fecond term B, and that whofe place is 
b-I-i; of the third term C, and that whofe place is a + 2, 
and fo on; then will the limit of the fum of this new pro- 
grcjfmt be equal to the fum of the terms A, B, C, D, &c. 
which precede that term whofe place is exprefled by «. In 
this manner progreffiom may be found at pleafure, which may 
be continued without end, and have given numbers for the 
limits of their fums. 

For example, let the firft feries be r, i, jt £, -f' & c - tne &c- 
ceflive differences of the terms of which are \. £. rV- re> &c. 
and the limit of the fum of this pregrejfim will- therefore be 1 . 



If we multiply each term of this laft feries by 7, that the firft 
term may be unit, we fhall have 1, 7. £, -iV- &c. the deno- 
minators of which are the triangular numbers, unity being 
the common numerator, and the limit of the fum of this fro- 
grefpen is 2. The fucceifive differences of the terms of this 
latter feries being each multiplied by |, that the term of the 
new feries may be unity, give r, +, ts, -,'^ &c. which have 
the pyramidal numbers for their fucceflive denominators; and 
the limit of the fum of this progiejfion is |. In the fame man- 
ner, the limit of the fum of the fra6tions having unity for 
their common numerator, and the figurate numbers of any 
order denoted by m for their fucceflive denominators, is found 

to be . 

m — 2 

The fame feries 1, ^, 4- h r> & c heing again aflumed, the 
differences of the alternate terms are f, f , T \, -^ &c. the li- 
mit of the fum of which progrejjion is ir- Dividing each term 
by 2, the limit of the fum of y. j, -,V or- &c. is \. If we 
take the differences of the firft term, and that whofe place is 
to, the fecond term and that whofe place is m-\- 1, &c. the 
common numerator of thofe differences will be m — 1 ; and 
their fucceflive denominators, the produces of iXw, i"Xm\-i* 
3XW-J-2, &c. and the limit of the fum of this progreffien is 
the fum of as many terms i-f-i-f-j-r-,!,, & c - as there are units 
in th — 1. Now if each term of the new progreffien be di- 
vided by m — r, that unity may be the common numerator, 



the terms — , 



, &c. 
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mit of which is equal to the fum of the fractions i, I, T , \, 
&c. (continued till their number be fn — 1) divided by m — I. 
In like manner, by afluming other alternate, or any equiva- 
lent terms of the feries 1, 5, f j-, &c. we may form new pro- 
greffiom, the value of which may be found. Thus, if we take 
the terms 1, \. £, T ' T , &c pafling over three terms, and divide 
the fucceflive differences of thefe teims by 96, we fhall have 

the feries . &c. which is 

5- 2d, 5.9 24, 9.I3.24, 13 17.24. 

equivalent to the feries C, given by Monf. de Monmort, 
in the phHofophical tr an factions, N°. 353, p. 651. viz. 

c _ _!_ + _Ii— + U— + L12 . 

i. 2. 3. 4. 5*5. 6. 7.. 8. 9 ' 9. 1 0.1 1. 1-2. 13 "13. 1 4. 15. 1 6. 1 7. 
-f- &c. The fum of which will therefore be ~ z . And if we 
take the alternate terms of the feries i, A, ?V. yV> &c- above 
men 1 '- ' and divide the fucceflive differences of the terms 
5 9 13 

2.12* 12.30' 30.56* 

5 9 13 

1.2.34.' 3.4.5.6' 5.6.7.8* 

1 , &c. mentioned in the faid philofophical tranfac- 

7.5.9.10 

tions, and marked A, the fum or limit of which, by the fore- 
going rule, will be £. So the limit of Mi. Monmort's feries 



by 2, we fliall have the feries 
which is equivalent to the feries 



&c. 



B: 



7+7 



&c. will be = See Mac- 

where there is an error of the 



3-4-5 ''4-5- D '7'8 
lauritfs fluxions, art. 356, 
prefs, in p. 296. 1 1 1. and 1 5. for the feries which in line 1 r. 
is faid to be Mr. Monmort's feries B, is the feries A, p. 651. 
of the philofophical tranfaclions, N 3 . 353 atorefaid; fo in fjnc 
1 5, for A, read B, 

This may fuffice to fliew how the fums of pro«rejfr,m fo de- 
rived may be found. We refer for the farther application of 
thefe principles to the aforefaid trcatife of fluxions, art. 357, 
&c. Mr. Stirling's 3 treatife of thefummation of feries, ought 
alfo to be confulted, as he has improved the method of approxi- 
mating to the value of progreffiom, which often arife in the 
folution of problems. See alfo Mr. de Moivre's mfcellanea 
aftalytka, and particularly the fupplement to that work. [*Me- 
th dus Mfferentialk : five traSiatus de fummatione et interpola- ■ 
tione ferierwn i fin; t arum. Lond 1730. 4*-'.] 

PROGYMNASMATA, npw^f/A, in antiquity, certain 
preparatory exercifes performed by all tho'e who offered them- 
felves to contend in the Olympian games. Potter, Archasol. 
1. 2. c. 22. T. 1 . p. 448. 

PROKIBITO, in the Italian mufic, is a term applied to fuch 
parts of a' piece as are not proper, or according to juft rule. 
Thus intervallo probibito is every interval in melody that does 
not pafs the ear eafily or naturally, to give it fome pleafure ; 
fuch are the tritone, the fixth major, the feventh, ninth, &c. 
though under certain circumftances, even thefe have pleafing 
effects, in that by their harfhnefs they render the fubfequent 
concords more agreeable. 

PROJECTILE (Cycl.)-The theory of projcffi'es, as delivered 
under this head in the Cyclopaedia, and by aim oft all writers 
on gunnery fince Galileo, proceeds on the fuppofition, that 
the flight of fhot or fhells is nearly in the curve of a pa- 
rabola. Galileo, indeed, has fhewn, that independently of 
the refiftance of the air, all prjeftiies would in their flight de- 
fcribe a parabola ; and did pro; ofe fome means of examining 
what inequalities would arife from that refiftance. So that it 
mi<*ht have been expected, that thofe who came after him 
would have tried how far the real motions of projectiles de- 
viated from a parabolic tract, in order to havj decided how 
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far the refinance of the air was to be attended to, in the de- 
terminations of gunnery. But inftead of proceeding thus cau- 
tioufly, fubfequent writers have boldly afierted, that no con- 
fiderable variation could arife from the refiftance of the air, 
in the flight of fhells and cannon-fhot ; and it is now become 
an axiom almoft generally acquiefced in, that the flight of 
thefe bodies is nearly in the curve of a parabola. 
This hypothefis was fupported by Anderfon in his Treatife of 
the genuine ufe and effefls of the gun, published in 1674; alfo 
by Monf Blondel in his Art de jetter lei Bornbes ; and the fame 
fubjefl being treated of by Dr Halley in the Phil. Tranfac- 
tions, N°. 216. this learned gentleman, fwayed by the 
confideration of the great difproportion between the denfity 
of bullets and of the air, thinks it reafonable to believe, that 
the refiftance of the air to large metal fhot is fcarcely dif- 
cernible, although in light fhot he acknowledges it ought to 
be accounted for. But though this hypothefis was readily 
admitted by thofe who contented themfelves with fpeculation 
only, yet Anderfon himfelf found it impoflible to reconcile it 
to experience, without fome modification This led him to 
fuppofe that a bullet at its firft difcharge, flew a certain dif- 
tance in a right line, from the end of which line only it be- 
gan to bend into a parabola. By this means he defended, as 
he thought, the hypothefis of a parabolic motion : but fo 
ftrange a fuppofition as that of the fufpeufion of the acf ion of 
gravity, needs no confutation. Anderfon was deceived, by 
his not knowing how greatly the primitive velocity of the 
heavieft (hot is diminished in the courfe of its flight by the re- 
fiftance of the air. 

Practical gunners alfo unanimoufly agree, that every mot flies 
in a ftreight line to a certain diftance from the piece, which 
imaginary diftance they call the extent of the point blank lhot. 
This fight in affreight line, indeed, fuppofing it facf, would 
be not only a refutation of the parabolic hvpothefis, but a 
moft unaccountable difficulty in itfclf, as implying a fufpen- 
fion of the action of gravity. But the great velocity of can- 
non-fhot, afligned by Mr. Robins, feems readily to clear up 
this affair. We need only fuppofe, that within the diftance 
thus determined by practical gunners, the deviation of the 
path of the fnot is not very perceptible in their way of point- 
ing. Now as a fhot of 24 lb. fired with two thirds of its 
weight in powder, will, at the diftance of five hundred yards 
from the piece, be feparated from the line of its original di 
rection, by an angle of little more than half a degree ; thofe 
who are acquainted with the inaccurate methods often ufed in 
the directing of cannon, will eafily allow, that fo fmall an 
aberration as this, may, by the .generality of practitioners, be 
unattended to, and the path of the fhot may confequently be 
deemed a ftrait line, efpecially as other caufes of error will 
often intervene, much greater than what arifes from the in- 
curvation of this line by gravity. See new princip. of Gun- 
nery, p. 82. 

How rafh and erroneous the opinion of the inconfiderable 
refiftance of the air is, will eafily appear from what is efta- 
blifhed by that ingenious author, who has fllcwn that this 
refiftance to a cannon ball amounts to more than twenty times 
the weight of the ball. What errors may not be expected 
from an hypothefis which neglects this force as inconfiderable ? 
In effect, it will not be difficult to (hew, 'that the track de- 
fcribed by the flight of (hot or fhells, is neither a parabola nor 
nearly a parabola. For by that author's experiments it ap- 
pears, that a mufket ball of three fourths of an inch diameter, 
fired with half its weight of powder from a piece 45 inches 
long, moves with the velocity of near 1700 feet in a fecond. 
Now, by the common parabolic theory if this ball flew in 
the curve of a parabola, its horizontal range at 45 , would 
be found to be about 1 7 miles. But from practical writers, 
as Diego, Ufano, and Merfennus, it appears, that this range 
is fliort of half a mile ; fo that a mufket fhot at 45' eleva- 
tion, with a reafonable charge of powder, flies not the l r . 
part of the diftance it ought to do if it moved in a parabola. 
Nor is this great diminution of the horizontal range to be 
wondered at, when it is confidercd that the refiftance of thi 
air to this bullet, when it firft iffues from the piece, amounts 
to 120 times its gravity. 
Again, if the flight of the heavieft fhot, in common ufe for 
land fervicc, as of iron bullets of 241b. weight, be examined 
it will appear, that fuch a fhot made with a full charge of 
powder has a velocity of 1650 feet in 1". And the horizon 
tal range at 4$° of this fhot, would, according to rhe para 
bolic hypothefis, be about 16 miles; but by the experiments 
of St. Rcmy it appears, that the range is really fhort of three 
miles ; which is not one fifth of the diftance it ought to fly. 
if it defcribed the curve of a parabola 

And this deviation from the parabola, happens not only ir 
thefe great velocities, but in fuch as are much lets ; thus in 
velocities of about 400 feet in 1"; by feveral experiments 
it appears, that the range of a leaden bullet of three fourths 
of an inch in diameter, fired at different elevations with this 
velocity, did not at all anfwer the common theory. So that 
it fufficiently appears that this theory, or the fuppofition of the 
inconiiderablenefs of the air's refiftance to projtBilei, is falfe. 
Indeed the falfenefs of this hypothefis almoft appears at fight, 
even in frojteiiks flow enough to have their motion traced by 



the eye ; few there are who do not defcend thro' a curve ma- 
nifeftly fhorter and more inclined to the horizon than that in 
which they afcended, and the higheft point of their flight, 
or the vertex of the curve, is much nearer to the place where 
they fall on the ground than from whence they were at firft 
difcharged. Thefe things cannot be a moment doubted of 
by any one, who in a proper fituation views the flight of 
flones, arrows, or fhells, thrown to any confiderable diftance. 
See new princip. of Gunnery, Part 2. Prop. b. 
What is here advanced may be confirmed from the conftant 
obfervation of all who are converfant in the practice of throw- 
ing bombs, viz. that the ranges at elevations below 4s , con- 
ftantly exceed the ranges at elevations above 45 , which are 
reflectively at an equal diftance from 45 . Thus the range 
of fhells at 75°, will.'go farther than one at 6o°, and fo~a 
range at 20 exceeds one at 65°, EsV. but it is known that 
in the parabolic hypothefis thefe ought to be equal, which hy- 
pothefis is therefore falfe. 

There is an odd phienomenon in the motion of bodies pro- 
je3ed with confiderable force, which fhews the great com- 
plication and difficulty of this fubjea. The phxnomenon is, 
that bullets in their flight are not only depreffed beneath their 
original direction by the action of gravity, but are alfo fre- 
quently driven to the right or left of that direaion by the ac- 
tion of fome other force. 

If it was true that bullets varied their direaion by the aaion 
of gravity only, then it ought to happen that the errors in 
their flight to the right or left of the mark they were aimed 
at, fhould increafe in the proportion of the diftance of the 
mark from the piece only. But this is contrary to all ex- 
perience ; the fame piece which will carry its bullet within 
an inch of the intended mark, at 10 yards diftance, cannot 
be relied on to 10 inches in ico yards, much lefs to -o 
inches in 300 yards. 

Now this inequality can only arife from the track of the bul- 
let being incurvated fideways as well as downwards ; for by 
this means the diftance between the incurvated line, and the 
line of direaion, will increafe in a much greater ratio than 
that of the diftance; thefe lines being co-incident at the 
mouth of the piece, and afterwards fcparating in the manner 
of a curve from its tangent, if the mouth of the piece be con- 
fidered as the point of contafl. 

This is put beyond difpute from the experiments made by 
Mr. Robins ; who informs us, that having taken a barrel 
carrying a ball of three fourths of an inch diameter, and fix- 
ing it on a heavy carriage, he fatisfied himfelf of the fteadi- 
nefs and truth of its direaion, by firing at a board one foot 
and a half fquare, and miffing it but once in i6fucceffive 
(hot. Now the fame barrel being fixed on the fame carriage, 
and fired with a fmaller quantity of powder, fo that the fhock 
on the difcharge would be much lefs, and confequently the 
direflion lefs changed, he found that at 760 yards diftance 
the ball flew fomctimes 100 yards to the right of the line it 
was pointed on, and at other times 100 yards to the left. 
He found too that its direaion in the perpendicular line was 
not lefs uncertain, it falling one time above 200 yards fliort 
of what it did at another; altho' by the niceft examination 
of the piece after the difcharge, it appeared not to have the 
leaft flatted from the pofition it was placed in. New prin- 
ciples of Gunnery, Part. 2. Prop. 7. 

If it be afked what can be the caufe of a motion fo different 
from what has been hitherto fuppofed ! It may be anfwered, 
That the deflcaion in queftion mill be owing to fome power 
a3mg obliquely to the progreffive motion of the body, which 
power can be no other than the refiftance of the air. And 
this refiftance may perhaps aa obliquely to the progreffive 
motion of the body, from inequalities in the refilled furface - 
but its general caufe is doubtlcfs a whirling motion acquired* 
by the bul et about its axis; for by this motion of rotation, 
combined with the progreffive motion, each part of the bul- 
let's furface will ftrike the air in a direaion very different from 
what it would do if there was no fuch whirl ; and the ob- 
liquity of the action of the air arifing from this caufe will 
be greater, according as the rotatory motion of the bullet is 
greater in proportion to its progreffive motion. 
PROLAPSUS aculi, in furgcry, a diftemperature of the eye, in 
which it is fo violently inflamed and fwelled, that it cannot 
be retained in its orbit or focket, but protrudes itfclf out of 
its natural feat. This diforder is not only attended with great 
deformity, but alfo intenfe pains, blindnefs, and too often an 
obftinate cancer are the effeas of it. This is fometimes fo 
violent in degree, that the eye burfts out of its coats. 
This diforder fometimes arifes from inflammations, or re- 
dundancy of humors.; and fometimes from external violence, 
or from a cancer. Sometimes, when the diforder is recent, 
and but in a moderate degree, it may be carried off by bleed- 
ing, bhftering, and purging, with external applications, as 
fomentations and the like. When it will give way to none 
of thefe, the tumor muft be opened, and the humors dif- 
charged, and this repeated as often as neceffary ; after every 
drefhng, binding on a plate of lead hollowed in a proper 
degree. r 

When the natural figure of the eye, and its office of vifion 
are wholly deftroyed by this difeaie, and the pains become 

more 
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triore intenfe, there is no way left but to make a large irrci- 
fitm and let out the humors of the eye, and afterwards cut 
away fo much of it, that the remainder may be covered with 
the eye-lid. Heijlcr's Surg. p. 427. 

Prolapsus uvula. The uvula is fometimes fo much enlarged 
and elongated, as to reach the larynx and pharynx, and ob- 
ftruiSt the a£ions both of refpiration and deglutition, as well 
as of fpeech. If it proceeds from a recent inflammation, the 
patient may be relieved by bleeding and cooling gargles, 
with ful armoniac and alum ; feariheations are alfo very ufe- 
ful in this cafe, to prevent its fpfeading and inflammation. 
When, on the other hand, this part is too much enlarged 
and elongated by phlegmatic humors, it appears white and 
free from pain and inflammation, and is molt relieved by a 
garble of fpirit of wine and water warm, or a decoction of 
red rofes or the like aftringent fubflances with fpirit of wine, 
or fpirit of fal armoniac added in fmall quantities to them. 
A powder of ginger, pepper, and pomegranate peel, may al- 
fo be applied; but when all thefe methods prove ineffectual, 
the only remaining one is, to take off as much of the uvula 
as is neceflary, either by ligature or by the fciflars. This 
latter is much the eafier and better way ; and the great cau 
tion ncceffary in it is, neither to take off too much nor too 
little of the uvula. For if too much be taken off, the pa- 
tient's voice will be the worfe for it afterwards ; and if too 
little, he will be very little the better for the operation. 
This is a very common diforder among the peafants in Nor- 
way, and they have invented a machine with a hole in it, to 
let thro' a proper portion of the uvula when the whole is 
thruft into the mouth, and a fpring knife, which cuts off jufl 
as much as is let thro'. The furgeons have copied and im- 
proved on this invention. Ileijler's Surg. p. 470. 

PROLATION, (Cycl.) inmufic. The figns by which the mo- 
dern antients ufed to fignify a frolation to be made on any 
note, was a point in a circle or femi-circle, thus, G> G. 
This point was the length of a femi-hreve and minim. 
P 'rotation was either perfect or imperfeSf. Per feci pr elation was 
marked after the cleff as above, and then the femi-breve con- 
tained three minims, for which reafon they placed the figure 
3, or I, or r, after the circle, to fignify that three fuch notes 
were required to a bar. See example A. 
Imperfecl prolation was marked with the fame characters, but 
without points, and then the femi-breve contained but two 
minims. See example B. 
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Thefe chara&ers are almoft entirely difufed in the modern 
■practice ; but as they are often met with in antient mufic, 
'tis therefore neceffary that a mufician mould have fome know- 
ledge of them. Tho' even now the Italians have two forts 
of prolation in mufic, which are fignified by characters 
fembling thole above defcribed in the example A. The firit 
they call pnlatione maggiore perfetta, and it is marked thus, 
© and \. The fecond they call prolatione mhi'.re perfetta, the 
characters of which are, (i , or -, ( , or i, but oftener C and 1 ; 
but in both cafes the femi-breve contains a whole bar, and its 
paufe the fame ; the minim one third of the bar, and its paufe 
the fame; and fo of the reft in proportion. 
Prrdation is alfo ufed for a feries of feveral founds or notes 
on the fame fyllable or vowel. 

PROLEC I'ATIO, a word ufed in chemiftry to exprefs an ex 
traction of the finer fubftances of a mixed body by the at- 
tenuation of the fubtler particles ; fo that thefe being rarefied, 
feparatc foontaneoufly from the reft, and leave the grofler and 
lefs valuable part in form of a refiduum behind. 

PROLE'TICOS, an epithet ufed by the antients to exprefs a 
fever the fits or exacerbations of which were apt to return 
before their regular time. 

PROLOGIA, n^teyiu, in antiquity, a feftival celebrated by the 
inhabitants of Laconia, before they gathered their fruits. Pot- 
ter, Archsol. Gra.*c. T. 1. p. 427. 

PROMACHIA, u^^.a,yjct. in antiquity, a feftival in which the 
Lacedaemonians crowned themfelves with reeds. Potter, Arch* 
ol. T. 1. p. 42-. 

PROMALACTERION, the name of the firft apartment in 
the hot baths of the antients ; this was a hot and clofe room, 
in which the perfon was kept a while before he plunged at 
once into the warm water. 

PROMETHEIA, n^&»*, in antiquity, an Athenian folem- 
nity celebrated in honour of Prometheus, with torch-races, 
in remembrance that he was the firft that taught men the uft? 
of fire. Potter, Archsol. Grrec. T. 1. p. 427. 

PROMYTHION, n^uAf. '" rhetoric. See Fable, Cycl. 

PRONATOR (Cycl.)— Pronator quadralus, fve tranfverfus, 
a fmall flefliy mufcle nearly as broad as it is lon^, lying tranf- 
verfely on the infide of the lower extremity of the fore arm. 
Jt is fixed by one fide or edge in the long eminence, at the 
lower part of the internal angle of the ulna, and by the other 
in the broad concave fide of the lower extremity of the ra- 
dius. It ;s wholly flefliy, without any mixture of tendinous 
Svvpl. Vol. II. 
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fibres. It is fituated tranfverfely; but that extremity whicfi 
lies on the radius is nearer the carpus than that on the ulnai 
It is of a moderate thicknefs ; the fibres neareft the furface 
are longeft, the reft decreafing in proportion as they lie nearer 
the interval between the two bones, and the interoffeous li- 
gament. It has a ligamentary or tendinous fnenum belong- 
ing to it, one end of which is fixed in the interoffeous liga- 
ment, the other in the inner edge of the b'afis of the radius. 
fVinfnv's Anatomy, p. 190. 

Pronator teres five obliquus, a fmall mufcle broader than it 13 
thick, fituated on the upper part of the ulna, oppofite to the 
fupinator brevis, with which it forms an angle like the let- 
ter V. 

It is fixed to the internal condyle of the os humeri, partly by 
flefliy fibres, and partly by a tendon common to it with the 
ulnaris intemus ; from thence it paries obliquely before the 
extremity of the tendon of the brachials, and reaches to the 
middle part of the convex fide of the radius; where it be- 
comes flat, and is inferted below the fupinator brevis, by an 
extremity almoft wholly flefhy. 

It is called teres, to diftinguifh it from the quadratus ; but the 
name of pronat-.r fuperior is much more proper ; but that of 
pronator obliquus is certainly propereft of all. Winflntfs Ana- 
tomy, p. i 90; 

PRONG-/^, in bufbandry, a term ufed to exprefs an inftru- 
ment ufed to hoe or break the ground near, and among the 
roots of plants. 

'I he ordinary contrivance of the hoe in England is very bad, 
it being only made for fcraping on the furface; but the great 
ufe of hoeing being to break and open the ground, befi.de the 
killing the weeds, which the antients, and many among us 
have thought the only ufe of the hoe, this dull and blunt 
inltrument is by no means calculated for the purpofes it is to 
ferve. 

The prong-hoe confifts of two hooked points of fix or feven 
inches Iong s and when ftruck into the ground will ftir and re- 
move it the fame depth as the plough does, and thus anfwer 
both the ends of cutting up the weeds and opening the land. 
The antient Romans had an inftrument of this kind, which 
they called the bidens; but they were afraid of its ufe in their 
fields and gardens, and only ufed it in their vineyards. The 
prong-hoe comes into excellent ufe even in the horfehoing 
hufbandry ; in this the hoe-plough can only come within three 
or four inches of the rows of the corn, turneps and the like ; 
but this inftrument may be ufed afterwards, and with it the 
land may be ni> . Jrred, even to the very ftalk of the 
plant lull's H fbandry. 

PRGNGM "~'.\, a word ufed by fome naturalifts to exprefs what 
is ufual 1 tin iju.ik, or probofcis in infedts; an inftru- 

ment 1 af refembling the trunk of an elephant, which 

moft of iliofe fmall animals are provided with for the extract- 
ing the juices of plants, &c. deftined for their food. 

PRONTIA lapis, a name given by the writers of the middle 
ages to a foftile of which they relate feveral extraordinary 
things ; but their refembling it to the head of a tortoife, and 
giving it the virtue of preferving people from injuries by 
lightning, feem to make it plain that the word is only a cor- 
rupt fpelling of the hrotitia of the antients, of which Pliny 
has related the fame things. 

This was a fpecies of echinites, fuppofed to Tall from the 
clouds in thunder ftorms. Sec Bronti a. 

PROOF (Cycl.) — Proof, in the fugar trade, a term ufed by 
the refiners of fugar for the proper ftate of the diffolved fu- 
gar when it fhould be fet to harden. 

The procefs in the bringing fugar to this ftate may be under- 
ftood by performing the whole work in little in this manner : 
Take fix pounds of coarfe, or unrefined fugar, diifolve it over 
the fire in fix pints of lime water; add to this the whites of 
four eggs beat up to a froth, ftir the whole together; then 
boil the liquor to a higher confiftence than a fyrup, or tillj 
when expofed to the cold it will concrete into grains. This 
is what the fugar-bakers call proof. Pour this fyrup into an 
earthen mould, with a hole at its bottom, flop the hole and 
fet the veflel in a moderately warm place. 
The fugar in a few days will fet and harden, then open the 
hole at the bottom, and lay over the top of the fugar fome 
tobacco-pipe clay, made into a foft pap with water. The 
clay mufl be afterwards weted at times, and the water from 
among it will gradually be foaked up by the fugar, and run- 
ning thro' it will wafli away the treacle, without diflblving the' 
grained part. And thus all the treacle will by degrees be 
drained out of the mafs, and a loaf of white fugar procured. 
Shaivs Lecture 1 -, p. 149. 

Pkoi F fpirit 'j, among; diftillers. See Sp'irits. 

PROPAGATION {Cycl.) — Propagation of plants. The 
number of vegetables that may be propagated from an indi- 
vidual, Is very remarkable, efpecially in the moft minute 
plants. 

It has been recorded, that in fo large a plant as the common 
mallow, the annual product of one feed was no lefs than 
200,000 ; but it has been fince proved, by a ftrict examina- 
tion into the more minute parts of the vegetable world, that 
fo defpifed a plant as the common wall mafs produces a much 
more numerous offspring. In one of the little heads of this 
3 D d plant 
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plant there have been counted 13824 feeds. Now allbting to 
a root of this plant eight branches, and to each branch fix 
heads, which appears to be a very moderate computation, the 
produce of one feed is 6X13824=82944; and 8X82944, 
gives 6635 $2 feeds, as the annual produce of one feed, and 
that fo fmall that 13824 of them are contained in a capfule, 
whole leno-th is but one ninth of an inch; its diameter but 
one twentv third of an inch, and its weight but the thirteenth 
part of a grain. Phil. Tranf. N°. 478. feci. 1-. 

PR OPE MPT ICON, npov^HmiMff, in poetry, a poem wherein are 
expreSfed ardent wifhes and folemn vows for the fafety of a 
perfon going upon a journey or voyage. Such is that of Ho- 
race, L. 1. Od. 3. addreffedto Virgil on his fetting out For 
Athens. It was other wife called apopempticon. Hofm. Lex 
Univ. in voc. See Apopemptic, Cycl. 
The word is derived from wpwtftnu, I fend forward, or ac- 
company on the way. 

PROPHECY (Cycl.)— The prophecies in the Old Teftament, 
particularly thofe relating to the Meffiah, are allowed by all 
Christians to have been accompliflied in jefus Chrift ; but the 
difpute is, as to the kn^o or manner wherein they have re 
ce'ived their accomplifhment. 

Oppofite fy Items have been framed on this head ; Grotius, 
Vitringa, Le Clerc, Whifton, Collins, Chandler, &c. Some 
hold the prophe.ies to have been accomplished in one fenfe, 
fome in another, and fome in both. Mr. Wh'ifton's opinion 
is mentioned in the Cyclopaedia. 

A modern learned advocate for Christianity {hews, that it was 
' the cuftom of Jewifh writers to fay a thing was accompliflied 
when they only made allufions to it, more or lefs remote ; 
that however there are fome formal prophecies which literally 
relate only to the Meffiah ; other typical prophecies which are 
alfo to be applied in a literal fenfe to the Meffiah ; and that 
others are only cited as accompliflied allegorically, by way of 
argumentum adbomiiwn, to the Jews only who admitted this 
way of reafoning. Chandler's Defence of Christian, paffim. 
Bib!. Angl. T. 12. p. 45^ feq. 

Grotius's method 13 to look for a literal accomplifhment in 
the Jewifh affairs about the time when the prophets wrote ; 
or in the affairs of the neighbouring nations with whom they 
had wars. This method, difapprovedby Vitringa and many 
others, is defended by Le Clerc, Maflbn, L'Enfant, &c. who 
even carry it further, fo as to maintain that there is no pro- 
phecy in the Old Teftament which has not had a literal ac- 
complilhment, and that if there be any wherein this is not 
known, 'tis thro' the defect of hiftory. Vid. Hift. Crit, 
Rep. Lett. T. 6. Art. 2. p. 43, feq. 

Grotius allows that the prophecies applied to the Meffiah in the 
New Teftament, tho' they had a literal accomplifhment be^ 
fore, had another more fublime and peculiar accomplifhment 
in Chrift. This appears from his notes on Matthew and 
Ifaiah, where he fays expreSiy, that what he interprets literally 
of Jeremiah, agrees in a more fublime manner, and even 
more literally to Jefus Chrift. See alfo his notes on Pjfalm 
XXII. i. and his Treat, de Veritat. Relig. Chrift. I. 5. c. 14. 

§■ l 7- 

This opinion touching the double fenfe of prophecies is not 

new. The greateft allcgorifts, even thofe among the Jews 
who make ufe of this manner of interpreting, have allowed 
a double fenfe, as is fhewn by Surenhuyfius ; nor does Vi- 
tringa himfelf rejeft it. In lib. Conciliat.Vid. Biol. Choif.T, 
25. p. 411. 

The difpute then between Grotius and his adverfaries, is not 
whether there are two fenfes in the prophecies, but whether Se- 
veral prophecies of the Old Teftament, which relate to Chrift. 
had a literal, lefs fublime, and le'fs perfect accomplishment be- 
fore they were accomplished in Chrift. The affirmative is 
maintained by him, the negative by them. Vid. Le Clerc. 
Bibl. Choif.T. 27. p. 391, feq 

As to the accomplishment of particular prophecies, we find 
endlefs disputes among critics and interpreters, concerning 
thofe of the conception of a virgin, the feed of a woman, 
the fceptre's departure from Juda, the root of JcSfe, out of 
E°ypt have I called my fon, he mall be called a Nazarine, 
Daniel's Seventy weeks, the Babylonifh captivity, the difper- 
fton and reftoration of the Jews. Matth. xxii. 23. Surenbuf 
Liber Conciliat. Bibl. Choif. T. 25. p. 414. Jaquelot DiiT. 
furleMeffie. Ouv. des Scav. Dec. An. 1698. p. 538. Mar- 
fltal Tabul. Chron. Jour des Scav. T. <;6. p. 325. Saurin. 
Difl". 41. Obf. Halenf. T. 1 r. Obf. 1 2. §. 7. p. 304. Whit- 
iy, Comment, ad Joe. "vVbrks of the learned, T. 5. p. 232. 
Hof c. 11. v. i. Olear. Obf. Sacr. Bibl. Univ. T. 2. p. 342. 
Mem. de Trcv. An. 1719. p. 1243. Matth. c. 2. v. 23. 
Olear. ubi fupra, p. 343. WbJ* Melet Leidens. Mem. de 
Trev. An. 1711. p. 1895. Ayrol. Liber LXX. Hebdom. 
refign. Giorn. de Letter, d'ltal. T. 19. p. 3C9. V Enfant, Re- 
flex" fur Difput. du Martianay. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 47. p. 
492. Umborcb. de Verit. Reiig. Chrift. Bibl. Univ. T. 7. 
p. 304. Menajf. Ben. Ifrael. Hope of Ifrael, Sect. 29. p. 36. 
Few modern events of any considerable note, but one inter- 
preter or other finds to be the accomplishment of fome Scrip- 
ture prophecy. 'The late war and death of the king of France, 
and numerous others are pretended to be found in Holy 
Writ. 2 
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The viftons in the Old and New Teftam?nt, have been more 1 
tortured for accomplishments than the prefheaes themSelves. 
Such is the cafe of Ezcchiel's temple, the temporal reign of 
Chrift on earth, the deftruclion of antichriSt, the lobfening 
the great dragon, the opening of the Seals, and many others. 
IJ" Enfant and Beevfibre Verf. du Nouv. Teft. Jour des 
Scav. T. 65. (Ed. Ami) p. 350. Vintr'tng. Anacrif Apoca- 
iyps. Jour. Liter. T. ic, P. 2. p. 474. Meyer. Diff Theol. 
de Prophet Vilion. Ezek. J ur. des Scav. T. 40. p. 3, feq. 
Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 42. p. 269. Witf. Exefc. Acad. Ouv. 
des Scav. An. 169=;. p. 17, fflhifl. Vind. Apoft. Conftit. p. 
45". on Revelat Nouv. Rep Lett. T. 39. p. 586. Ouv. des 
Scav. Marf. 1689. p. 27-. Harmome 6? a omplipcment des 
fropheiies fur la dura de Fjtnti Chrtfl & les foujfrancei de tEgUjiy 
p. 5. avec w journal pou- I' accompli ffhfnent'de ces^ropketiispbur 
let quatre derniers mois de I'annce 1687, & les deux premiers de 
I'anu.e 1688. i?.°. Amft. An. i68«. Bibl. Univ. T. 9. p. 
354, feq. Ujher de Chrift. Ecclef. Contin. Succefs. Bibl. 
Univ. T. 9. p. 13. Hartntmie & accomplifjhneut, ubi fupra, 
P- 35^ Seq. L Enfant and Beaufdbre, I c. 
PROPOLIS, (Cycl.) a name given by authors to a certain fub- 
ftance more glutinous and tenacious than wax, with which 
the bees ftop up all the holes or cracks in the fides of their 
hives. Befide the wax and the honey which the bees gather 
in their daily travels, they have occafion for this third fub- 
ftance at times, and that especially when they are placed in a 
new hive 

They very well know that it is nece/Tary to their well being, 
that they Should be kept perfectly warm in their hives, and 
ftrongly defended againir the injuries of weather : to keep out 
wind and rain they ftop every little chink in the fides of their 
habitations with this matter ; nor is this the only reafon for 
it, they have other enemies of the infect tribe, which are on 
different occafions eternally Seeking a way into their habi- 
tations ; fome of them feed on their honey, others on die 
wax, and others on their young offspring. To be guarded 
againft thefe, they as firmly as poffible block up all the ac- 
cidental holes or cracks in the hive, and guard the principal 
opening, which ferves as the gate of their city, by numbers 
which are always placed round about it, fo that no enemy can 
come in that way. Reaumur's Hift. of Infects, V. 10. p. 
76. 

Thefe wary animals not only ftop up in this manner all the 
cracks they can find, but even examine all the weak places of 
the hive, and will eat away a rotten or too weak part, and 
make up the deficiency with this propolis. This was elegant- 
ly feen in the cafe of fome of Mr. Reaumur's glafs hives, 
which were framed of wood, and had Squares of glafs in the 
proper places : thefe Squares of glafs were fattened in with flips 
of pafted paper. The bees finding this a much weaker part 
of the hive than any other, and capable of beino- eaten thro' 
by their enemies, foon gnawed to pieces all the paper and 
pafte, and covered thofe parts with the propolis in the place 
of that matter. 

It might feem that the bees might ufe wax on this occafion ; 
but this would be no defence againft thofe of their enemies, 
which devour and feed on wax ; and nature has guarded them 
againft thefe, by fupplying them with a matter which fpreads 
more eafily, is of greater tenacity, and fixes itfelf much more 
ftrongly in the fmall crevices than wax could do It has been 
known from the earlieft times, that the bees made ufe of this 
fubftance; Pliny mentions it, and tells us, that the authors of 
his time diftinguifhed three kinds of it, the firft they called 
metys, the fecond pijf.cer -on, and the third propolis. The lair 
of thefe names is only retained among the later writers, and 
feems to have Stood with the antients for the pure fubftance, 
the other kinds differing from it only as they were more or 
lefs mixed with wax. 

The propolis itfelf is a fubftance perfectly different from wax; 
it is found to be Soluble in Spirit of wine, or in oil of tur- 
pentine; and is Soft when laid on by the bees, but grows hard 
afterwards ; it may, however, even in its hardeft fhte, be 
foftened by heat. By all thefe observations it appears very 
plainly, that the propolis is a true genuine vegetable refin, of 
the nature of many others which we have in common ufe. 
The authors who have treated of this fubftance, have de- 
ferred it very differently ; George Pictorius, who has writ- 
ten of bees, fays, that it is of a yellow colour and an agree- 
able fmell, like that of ftorax, and that it would fpread when 
warmed properly. Pliny and the old authors defcribe it as 
being of a rank and Strong fmell, and being ufed as a fucce- 
daneum for galbanum ; and at prefent we ufually find it of an 
aromatic and agreeable fmell, infomuch that fome rank ic 
among, the perfumes. The apothecaries, in fome places, 
keep it as a medicine in their Shops; but it is to be obferved, 
that it is very various in its nature ; for according to the de- 
fcriptions of authors, it is Sometimes fweet and Sometimes 
ftinking. The truth is, that the bees who collect it as a 
thing to be ufed for a cement, not for food, are not over 
curious of what plants they gather it from ; and hence in diffe- 
rent hives it is found of very differentcolours and confiftences. 
In general, the propolis is of a brownifh red colour on the 
furface ; the red Sometimes predominating, fometimes the 
brown ; but when broken it is yellowifh, or approaching to 
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the colour of Wax. It very readily diflhlves in fpirit of wine 
or oil of turpentine, and this foJution is of a fine gold colour, 
and will ferve extremely well as a varnifh to colour filvered 
pi6hire-fram.es, or other the like work, into the appearance 
of gold. It gives a fine gold-like appearance, indeed, to 
any white metal of a polifhed furface ; all that it wants is a 
little more brilliancy, which is enfily given it by mixing a 
fmail quantity of maltich, or of fandarach in the folution. 
Reaumur's Hift. Inf. Vol. X. p 77- 

The bees having much lels frequent occafion for this fubftance 
than for wax, are very feldom to be met loaded with it j they 
never bring any of it home, except when they are eftablifhed 
in a new hive, or when there happens fome crack or flaw in 
an old one. The morning is the time of their gathering the 
matter of which they make their wax ; but the evening is 
the time of their going out for the propolis. When there is 
occafion for this fubftance in the hive, the bees will be found 
to return loaded with it in lumps placed upon the third joint 
of their hinder legs, in the very fame manner in which they 
carrv their wax. It differs greatly from the rough wax which 
they carry, as that is made up of fmall round or oval gra- 
nules; and this is one uniform fubftance of the nature of a 
foft refin or gum. Tin's fubftance is not to be eaten firft, in 
the manner of the rough wax, in order to its being rendered 
fit for ufe ; but is of immediate readinefs for fcrvice. It is 
one of the molt troubleibme offices of the bees, to bring it 
home and apply it to the places where it is wanted. It is fo 
tough and vifcous, that it muft be with infinite difficulty that 
the poor bee gets it upon her leg; but the getting it off again, 
is a talk left to others. As foon as one of the fwarm enters 
the hive loaded with (his, feveral others immediately gather 
about her, and bite out pieces of a very minute fize from the 
lumps fhe is leaded with This is a work of great trouble 
and difficulty for them ; for their teeth are fo fattened in by 
the tenacity of the matter, that it is with the utmoft labour 
that they get off the little portion they have thus feized upon. 
This piece draws out, in the pulling it away, into a long 
thread, as any of the foft gum-refins would do. Often the 
matter is fo tenacious, that the bee which feizes on it, in 
order to feparate a piece, is not able to do it; but remains 
hung faff by the teeth to the leg of the other Often two 
' bees are at work at a time, one at the lump of propolis at- 
tached to each leg of the bee that brought it in : as foon as 
they have any of them diflodged a piece, tho' ever fo fmall, 
they immediately fly with it to fome place where there is a 
crack to be flopped, and the moment thefe are gone, other* 
fupply their place at the lumps; fo that both legs of the bee 
who brought in the load are very foon perfectly cleared of it, 
when the whole is employed to the proper purpofe. The 
great trouble of working and feparating this matter, and the 
fmall quantity that one bee is able to bring at a time, might 
feem to prove, that it would be an endlefs work to flop the 
large holes fometimes found in the hives with it : but the 
great number of bees employed in this work at the fame 
time, are what makes it go off tolerably well, tho' each has 
unqueftionably a very hard talk to perform in it 
It is the general opinion of thofe who have ftudied bees, that 
the willow and the poplar are the trees which principally fur- 
nifh them with this refin, which,when it has patted through their 
management, we call propolis. It is very certain, however, 
that thefe are not the only trees which afford it, fince the 
bees are not found to want this necefiary material for their 
work, in places where there are no trees of that kind in the 
neighbourhood of the hives. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. Vol. X. 
p. bo. 

Mr. Reaumur was very defirous of feeing the manner in which 
the bees collected this tenacious matter; but Watched them in 
vain in the fields and upon the trees : although an accident 
gave him an opportunity of obferving them at their work on 
this occafion. He had taken off" the cover of one of his glafs 
hives on fome occafion, and as there was much of the propolis 
flicking to its edges, which the bees had ufed to flop the cre- 
vices when it was fixed in, the bees of a neighbouring hive 
foon found that here was this fubftance ready for them in large 
quantities together, and that they could have it at a very eafy 
rate : they therefore immediately detached a party to bring it 
off; and in confequence of this, it was eafy to obferve any 
one of them, during the whole courfe of his work. The 
manner of feparating it from the fubftance it lay upon, was 
by detaching very fmall pieces at a time with the teeth ; thefe, 
when they had been with great labour loofened from the reft, 
were delivered to the foot of one of the fore-legs : they were 
here moulded into a round ifli lump, and. after a little work- 
ing, delivered to the foot of a fecond leg ; and finally, by 
this to the flat triangular piece which makes the third joint of 
the hinder legs, the part deftined in their common labours to 
receive the lumps of rough wax. It is here preffed down 
with fome violence, and afterwards fixed in its place by three 
or four ftrokes from the fame foot ; and then another is fepa- 
rated by the teeth in the fame manner, and by the fame 
means carried to the fame place, and added to the firft piece ; 
and fo on till the whole work is finifhed. The bees which 
found this treafure loaded themfelves to an immenfe degree, 
carrying of a lump Larger than a pea on each leg, and the 



time to take iip thefe large parcels was at leaft half an hour : 
after carrying this load to the hive, and being relieved from it 
by the joint labours of feveral others, the bee which has been 
at all the pains of collecting it, joins a clutter of others in 
fome quiet part of the hive, where it refts for the remainder 
of that day. 

The propohs is not b'nly ufed by thefe animals for flopping up 
holes and cracks in the fides of their hives; they often cover 
with it the furface of thofe crofs pieces which fupport the 
combs, and when they can find it in fufEcient plenty, they 
cover over the whole inner furface of the hive with it, td 
defend it from the entrance of enemies of any kind which 
might eat their way through the fhell of the hive. The an- 
tients. who obferved this lining of the hives fuppofed that 
the bees ufed the propolis to faftcn their combs to the hive; 
but later obfervation has proved this to be an erroneous "pi- 
nion, the combs being always fattened with lumps of wax only. 
Befides the ufes of the propolis already mentioned, there is 
another very fingular one, which muft by no means be pa/Ted 
over in ftlence : this is the embalming and preferring} by 
means of it, certain bodies which they know not to difpofe 
of otherwife. Notwithstanding the care that the bees take 
to guard the entrances of their hives, enemies of one kind or 
other will often get in : thefe ufually fare very ill ; for the 
bees fting is a weapon very capable of puniihing fuch an in- 
trufion, and the fwarm is fo numerous, that it is not eafy for 
the intruder to efcape repeated wounds- When a creature of 
fmall fize has thus entered, and thus been killed for it, the 
bees with great care and pains carry him out ; for they will 
bear no fort of foulnefs in the hive. It fometimes happens, 
however, that an unlucky fnail, particularly of the large naked 
kind, crawls into the hive; in this cafe He never ceafes craw- 
ling over the combs fo long as he lives. It is no wonder that 
fo cleanly creatures as the bees are highly enraged at this nafty 
vifiter; they foon furround and kill him with their flings; 
but then as he is a load too heavy to allow a poffibility of 
their carrying him out, they prevent the mifebiefs attending 
the ftinking of the carcafe, by covering it over with a thick 
coat of this propolis, which perfectly well pr'eferves it from pu- 
trefaction. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. Vol. X. p. 84. 
The common garden fnail, with the fhell, fometimes alfo 
vifit thefe induftrious and cleanly animals , and this creature 
they fecure in a different manner, and that at the expence of 
only a very fmall quantity of the propolis : but Reaumur had 
an opportunity of obferving their method of deftrovin^ this 
enemy in a very accurate and eafy manner, in one of his glafs 
hives. The fnail had entered the hive early in the morning, 
and after crawling about for fome time, had fixed itfelf to 
one of the glafs fquares by the fame glutinous matter by means 
of which it is frequently found fixed to old walls and trees - 
when the bees found their enemy thus fixed, they funounded 
him, and in a few minutes formed a border of propolis round 
the verge of the mouth of the fhell : this they continually 
added more and more to, tiil they had formed fo thick a coat 
round it, that the fnail could never move from the place 
again. 

The fnail is eafily able to loofen the fattening which it gives 
itfelf to any place, becaufe this is done by means of a gum,- 
which water will diflblve; therefore the firft fhower of rain, 
or the moifture which the animal is able to fecrete from its 
own body, releafes it in this cafe ; but the fattening which 
the bees ufe to fix the fhell to the glafs being a refin, this re- 
mains untouched by water, and muft keep the animal fixed 
in its place till death, and even long afterwards. 
It feems probable, that the bees are not over curious in the 
choice of the matter of the propolis \ but that many vegetable 
refins indifferently ferve for this purpofe: it has been tried, 
however, whether they would u(e common turpentine, and 
fome other of the refins in ufe among us, by laying them be- 
fore their hives; but without fuccefs. This is an experiment,- 
however, that requires frequent repetition; fince there are 
many feafons at which the bee has no occafion for this matter. 
Reaumur's Hift. Inf. Vol. X. p 80. 
PROPOMA, a name given by the antients to a potion prepar- 
ed of honey and wine boiled together: the proportions 
were four parts of wine to one of honey. 
PROPTOSIS, in furgery, a name by which fome authors have 
called that diftemperature of the eye commonly called a pro- 
lapfus oculi. Heijler's Surg. p. 427, See Prolapsus oculz. 
PROSCH.£RETERIA, npxTxcuffafi*, in antiquity, a day of 
rejoicing, kept when a new-married wife went to cohabit with 
herbufhand. Potter, Archseol. Grec. T. i.p. 427. 
PROSCLYSMA, a word ufed to exprefs an irroration, or fprink- 
ling of any part with a fluid, as the throwing water in the 
face in cafes of fainting, &c. 
PROSECUTION. To make men liable to criminal profecu- 
tims by the law of England, it is required that they have the 
ufeof reafon, and that thcybefui juris. On the firft account 
the law indulges infants under the age of difcretion, ideots, 
and lunatics, whatever the nature of the fact may be ; and 
even againft the perfon of the king, as it has been held of 
late : neither will it fuffer one who becomes non compos, after 
he has committed a capital offence, to be either arraigned or 
executed. See Lunatic and Infant, Cysl, 
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As to an offender's being Jut Juris, it is to be obfervedj that 
neither a Ton, nor a fervant, nor any other pcrfon, except a 
feme covert, is excufed on the account of acling by com- 
mand or coercion of another . Hawk. P. C. B. j . c. i . Sea 
the article Feme ccoveti. 
PROSERPINA, in botany, a name given by fomc authors to 

chamemiie Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
PROSEUCHF, in antiquity, properly fignifies prayer; but it is 
taken for the places of prayer of the Jews, and was pretty 
near the fame as their fynagogues. But the fynagogues were 
originally in the cities, and were covered places ; whereas, 
for the moil: part, the profeucbes were out of the cities, and 
upon the banks of rivers, having no covering, except, perhaps, 
the made of fome trees, or fome covered galleries. Calmet. 
Diction. Bibl. 

The word is Greek, n?oinv%», petitio, precatio, oratio. Vid. 
Hederic. Lex. Man. Grsec. in voc. Juv. Sat. 3 v. 296. In 
qua te quasro p rofeucba. 
PROSLAMBANOMENOS, in the ancient Greek muilc, was 
the firft note of their fcale, whether afcending or defcending. 
Phil. Tranf. N°. 48;. p. ?6 9 . 

It was ufual among the Greeks to confidcr a defcending as 
well as an afcending fcale ; the former proceeding from acute 
to grave precifely by the fame intervals as the latter did from 
grave to acute. The not diftinguifhing thefe two fcales has 
led feveral learned moderns to fuppofe, that the Greeks, in 
fome centuries took the proflambanomeno* to be the loweft note 
in their fyftem ; and in other centuries to be the higheft. But 
the truth of the matter is, that the projZambaiwmenos.vrzs the 
loweft or higheft note, according as they confidered the af- 
cending or defcending fcale a . The learned author of this re- 
mark b , thinks this distinction of the afcending or defcending 
fcales conducive to the variety and perfection of melody ; but 
he fays, he never met with above one piece of mullc, where 
the compoier appeared to have any intelligence cf that kind: 
and this piece wa- above 150 years old. [*PhU, Tranf. ibid. 
»Dr. Pepufh, ibid.] 
The proflambanomenos was one of thofe founds which the an- 
cients called Jlabtles, from their remaining fixed throughout all 
the genera and fpecies. Phil. Tranf. N°. 481. p. 270. 
PROSODIA, IlfOFoJia. in antiquity, a facred fong, or hymn, 
fung in honour of the gods. Jt differed from the projodia 
with an omega, wfo<™»&«, which was a fong fung in concert 
With fome mufical inftrument. Mem. Acad. Infcript Vol. 1 4 
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PROSTATES, n g ar«ta. among the Athenians, was ufed to fig- 
nify any patron to whofc protection fojpurners in that city 
committed themfelves. 

He was allowed to demand feveral fervicei of them, in which. 
if they failed, or neglected to choofe a patron, an action was 
commenced againft them before the polemarchus, and their 
goods were confifcatcd. Potter, Archceol. Grac. 1. 1. c. ic. 
T. 1. p. 56. See Sojourners. 

PROS PyPA, n^wlvva, in the fculpture of the anticnts, images 
carved in fuch a manner as to bz only half raifed abo\ e the 
ground, or plain, on which they were formed. 
They feem to adhere to it, and have only one fide expo fed to 
view. To projhpcs is oppofed eclypa, H'jfm. Lex. in voc. 
See Ectvpa. 

PRO! EA, in the Linnaean fyftcm of botany, a genus of plants 
which takes in thelepidocarpodcndron, and the hypophyllo- 
carpodendron of Boerhaave. 

i'he characters of this are. that the calyx is a common perian- 
■thium, containing feveral flowers ; it is made up of feveral 
Jittle leaves laid in a loofe manner over one another, and the 
inner ones very long, expanded, coloured, and remaining 
when the flowers are fallen. The flower is monopetaloAs, 
or made of one leaf, in form of a fimplc tube, divided at its 
fummit into four fegments, each as long as the tubular part, 
and all ftrait, obtufe, and bent backward. The ifamina are 
four extremely fhort filaments, inferted on the fegments of 
the flower, near its fummit ; the anther* are laid clofely on 
thefe. The germen of the piftil is below the proper re- 
ceptacle of the flower. The ilyle is (lender and very long, 
and -the fHgma'hmple. The fruit is one common large te- 
ceptacle, which is flat and divided by hairy fcales. The 
feeds are Angle. Linnee'i G< n. Plant, p. 22. 

PROTELARTJ, among the Romans, were the poorer fort of 
citizens, whofe eftate did not exceed fifteen hundred pieces 
of filver. They were diftinguifhoi from thofe who were 
worth little or nothing; thefe laft being called capite cenft. 
Pittfc. in voc. ' See Capite cenfi. 

PROTHESIS, neofleffi?, among the Greeks, the ceremony of 
laying the dead near the door till the time of their interment, 
, with their feet outwards; on which account the Romans 
called them poftt't. fiofm. Lex. in voc. See Posii 1. 
The word is derived from sr^ri-fafu, I expofe to view. 

PROTIPULA, in natural hiftory, a name given to a fpecies of 
fly refembliog the tipula, or long-legs, in many refpects ; 
but differing in regard to the effential character, which, in 
the tipula. is the having two beards growing on the anterior 
part of the head, and occafionally falling over the mouth, 
and clofing its aperture; thefe the pretipula wants. See the 
article TjPf&A. 



PROTOGALA, the term ufed by the antients for what we 
call beejrings, the firft milk of a cow or other animal after her 
having brought forth young. 

PROTOMEuIA, in botany, a name given by fomc authors to 
the pimpinella or burnet. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

PRO TOPASCHI VJE, n^w^m., in church hiftory, Here- 
ties, who after the manner of the Jews, celebrated the feaft 
of Eafter with unleavened bread. They were likewife called 
'Sabot 1 am, ffoffm.hcx. unir. in voc. See Sabatiani. 

PROTRUSORlS o'd-. exterior., in anatomy, a name given by 
Santorini to certain fafcicuii of the great zygomatic mufclc, 
running under the fiefhy part of the lower lip. See the 
articles Zvgomaticus maj-.r, and Labiorum. atto.'lens. 

ProtrusORIS interior trio, in anatomy, a name given by San- 
torini to a mufcle of the face, called by Albinus orbicularis 
oris; and by Covvper and Do'uglafe cimfttiBcn labiorum and 
JpbinBtr labiorum. 

PROTRYGIA, npbyiut, in antiquity, a fcftival in honour of 
Neptune, and of Bacchus, furnamed \lj>o}fpyvu or Xlffiuyat ?,- 
airl Tiis Tyryhf, i. e. from n-.w wine. Potter, Archseol. Grsec. 
I ?. c. 20. T. 1. p. 427. 

PROVER, (Cycl ) amongjewellers, an inflrument by which they 
examine the fize and depth of diamonds. It is a fpring in ftiapc 
not unlike a pair of caliber com panes, kept at the proper 
diftance by means of a fpring. Jeffreys on diamonds, p. 18, 
and plate 6. 

PROX, in natural hiftory, a name given by Ariflotle to the 
cervus flatyceros, or broad-horned flag The modem Greeks 
have called it platwia, and the interpreters of the oldeit writers 
have rendered the word by dama\ but this we are to under- 
stand as meant of the dima of our times, for the dam a of 
the antients was our ifarus, or farrius, a kind of goat, whole 
fkin affords us the true.chamoy leather. This has no title 
to the name platonia, or the platycercs ; nor is the creature 
that Ariflotle defcribes under the name /.r«, nor of the ftao- 
kind, as that certainly was. 

PRUNE], LA, or Brunella, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe : the flowers con- 
fift of one leaf, which is of the labiated kind. The upper ]ip 
is galeated, and the lower is divided into three fegments, the 
middle one being hollowed like a fpoon. The piftil arifes 
from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a nail to the 
hinder part of the flower, and furrounded by four embryos, 
which afterwards become four feed-, ripening in an open cap- 
fule which was the cup of the flower. 

To thefe characters it may be added, that the ftamina have 
not that refemblance of the os hyoides that thofe of fao-e, 
clary, and the reft have ; and that the flowers are always ar- 
ranged in clofe fpikes. See Tab. 1 . of Botany, Clafs 4. 
The .fpecies of prunella, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, arc 
thefe: 1. The broad-leaved Italian brunella, with fleih-co- 
loured flowers. 2. The common b!ue-flowercd brunella, with 
undivided leaves. 3. The common brunella, with undivided 
leaves and purple flowers. 4. The common brunella, with 
undivided leaves and white flowers. 5. The great flowered 
brunella, with blue flowers. 6 The great flowered brunela, 
with flefli coloured flowers. 7. The great flowered brunella, 
with white flowers. 8. The greateft Pyrenean brunella, with 
very large flowers. 9 The Portugal prunella, with a larger 
flower and fpike. 10. The narrow-leaved, or hyftop-Ieavcd 
brunella. 11. I'he brunella with diflectcd leaves. 12. The 
cut-leaved brunella, with white flowers. 1 3. The leaft white- 
flowered cut-leaved brunella. 14. The cut-leaved brunella, 
, with rofe-coloured flowers. Ttun. Inft. p. 182. 

PRUNUS, the plum, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe ; the flower is of the rofa- 
ceous kind, being compofed of feveral petals, arranged in a 
circular form. From the cup of the flower there arifes a 
piftil, which finally becomes a fruit of a roundiih or oval 
figure. This is foft and fiefhy, and includes a ftone pointed 
at each end, within which is the kernel. Town. Inft. 
p. 622. 

The fpecies of plum enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The double-flowered plum-tree. 1. The plum 
with large, fweet, bluifh black fruit. 3. The plum with fmall 
fwcet, bluifh black fruit. 4. The plum with large flefliy and 
fowerifli fruit. 5. The plum with oblong blue fruit. 6. The 
plum with hard black fruit. 7. The plum with very large 
bluifh-red, fweet, and fugar-like fruit. 8. .The plum with 
the large, bluifh red, late ripening fruit, called by the French 
the imperatrice. 9. The plum with large, oval, red fruit, 
called the red Imperial plum. 1 0. The plum with a large, oval, 
yellow fruit, called Amply the imperial plum 11. The plum 
with a very large, oval, yellow fruit, i 2. The wax -coloured 
plum. 13. The plum with large, round, red fruit. 14. The 
plum with a large, round, yellow, fweet-taftcd fruit. 15. 
'I he almond plum, ]6. The plum with oblong, white, acid 
fruit. 17. The fweet-taftcd Brignole plum. 1 S. The plum 
with a remarkably red and fweet fruit. 19 The plum with 
large, round, blackifh, and very fweet fruit. 20. Tie plum 
with fmall, round, blackifh, and very fweet fruit. 21. The 
plum with a fmall auftere fruit. 22. The plum with fmall 
and early ripe fruit. 23. The plum with fmall, vellowifh 
green fruit. 24. The common wild plum. 25. The tall, 
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early ripe, wild plum. 26. The wild plum, with large white 
fruit. 27. The wild plum, with red, harih, and unpleafant 
fruit, called in England the hedge-plum, or borfe-plum. Town. 
Init. p. 612. See Plum. 

PRUSSIAN blue. In a paper of Dr. "Woodward's, communi- 
cated to the royal fociety from another hand, there is given 
a fhort way of making the Prujftan blue, which when tried 
over again by Mr. Brown the cbemift, was found to anfwer 
perfeaiy well ; and gave hints and occafions to feveral expe- 
riments which gave great light into the true nature of the bo- 
dies ufed in that preparation. 

The method was this : four ounces of blood dried, and tour 
ounces of fait of tartar were calcined together ; two hours 
after which, a black fpungy fubftance remained in the cru- 
cible weighing four ounces ; a folution of which being made 
in rain water, and afterwards filtered, left a remainder which 
when dried weighed nine drachms. An ounce of Englifh 
vitriol was diflblved in fix ounces of rain water, and eight 
ounces of crude alum in two quarts of water. Thefe being 
mixed hot with the blood, became green ; and on adding two 
or three ounces of fpirit of fait, they became of a fine blue, 
which will fubftde, and leave the water clear at top. 
Mr. Brown found the procefs exactly anfwer, and the 
product was an ounce of a very fine colour, and perfectly 
fit for the painter's ufe. 

Among the feveral experiments which were made by mixing, 
in different manners and proportions, the feveral liquors of 
which this colour was to be prepared, all produced a blue ; 
but that in different degrees, fome being deeper, and others 
much paler. In one experiment the alum was wholly left out. 
and a very pale blue was produced ; in another, the alum 
and vitriol were ufed in equal quantities, and then the pro 
duel was an extremely deep blue. 

Upon the whole, the prefcription feems given after repeated 
trials, and appears to be that very combination of the feveral 
ingredients, which muff give the very fineft colour they are 
capable of giving. 

It would be curious to know what gave the firft hint for the 
production of fo fine a colour from a combination of fuch 
materials, efpecially when we come to confider, that the 
blood has the principal fhare in this furprifing change. Blood 
of anv kind, or flefh of any kind, would produce the fame 
effects; but it is probable that flefh would not yield fo ftrong 
or fine a colour. Beef has been tried, and found to yield a 
Hue, but not fo fine as the blood. Phil. Tranf. N°. 38 r. 
p. 17. 

The folution of alum, mixed with that of vitriol, produces no 
change of colour. If to thefe the fpirit of fait is added, 
there is ftill no change ; but as foon as ever the blood is added, 
the blue is produced, if inffead of the lixivium with blood, 
there be added to thefe ingredients, a lixivium with fait of 
tartar only, there follows a precipitation, indeed, but of no 
colour ; and when the fpirit of fait is added to this, it clears 
up, and the precipitation is received again into the liquor. 
The very fame effect will follow if any volatile alkaline fpirit 
■ is made ufe of as a precipitant, or any volatile fait diflblved 
in water; nor can the blood itfelf be fuppofed to communi- 
cate this change from any fuch properties, the heat of the 
fire it undergoes in calcination being fufHcicnt to drive them 
off. In thecalcination of the dried blood and fait of tartar it 
was obferved, that there was a lofs of juft one half. It is difficult 
to determine with certainty, what quantity of either was loft 
in this operation; but it will eaflly be granted, that a much 
greater quantity of blood was loft than of the fait : and this is 
confirmed by experiment ; for the fame quantity of fait of 
tartar, calcined alone in the fame heat, has been found to lofe 
only one eighth part ; whereas, whendried blood was calcined by 
itfelf, it loft more than fix eighths. It appears that the blood 
In calcination parts with its tinging quality to the fait, or that 
quality is extracted from it by the fait, and pafles with it in 
its diflblution with the boiling water. 

To prove this, fome dried blood was calcined alone, and a 
ftrong decoction of it made in water, and afterwards filtered : 
this when mixed with the former folutions, produced little 
or no alteration; and on the addition of the fpirit of fait, 
the whole became of an amber colour, without any precipita- 
tion. When this, mixed with oleum tartari, was added to 
the former folutions, it caufed a precipitation, but no colour ; 
and the fpirit of fait being added to the liquor, made it clear 
again ; but of no other colour than the amber tinge it had 

" before. 

The change of colour is not effected in any of the materials, 



except 



_. ..1 that of the folution of the vitriol ; fo that the alu 
feems only to be of ufe in fixing the colour, as it is often ufed 
by dyers to that purpofe : and the fpiritus falis gives it a deeper 
dye ; for if the lixivium with blood be poured to a folution of 
alum alone, there will fall a fediment a little inclining to the 
purple; which on adding fome fpirit of fait, changes to a 
brown. Much the fame changes will alfo be produced if you 
pour the fpiritus falis to the lixivium ; but not the leaft ap- 
pearance of blue: but when the lixivium is poured to a fo- 
lution of vitriol, there is immediately a deep blue produced, 
and this is ftill heightened by the fpirit of fait. 
In all the recipes which have been given for making the Pruf- 
Supp. Vol. II. 



Jian blue, the liquors are ordered to be mixed together boiling 
hot, except the fpirit of fait ; and experience (hews, that the 
colour is moffreadily and beautifully made that way : but in, 
experiments made with all the liquors cold, the colours have 
been very well produced, only in lefs beauty ; and they have 
required waffling feveral times in frefli water, to bring them 
to their beauty. 

If after the lixivium has precipitated the blue colour, on mix- 
ing with the folutions of alum and vitriol, a little more of the 
blood lixivium be added afterwards, the whole lofes its blue, 
and becomes brown ; but on adding fome more fpirit of fait, 
the matter becomes of a fine blue again. 

As it appears from fome of the before mentioned experiments, 
that the folution of vitriol is the only thing which makes the 
colour with the blood; and as this vitriol is no other than 
iron diflblved by a liquor running from the pyrites when long 
expofed to the weather, it fhould feem that the iron was the 
only fubftance that really produced the colour : and experi- 
ments confirm this to be the cafe, Phil. Tranf, N°. 381. 
p. 20. See the article Blood. 
PRY FANITIDES, in antiquity, a name given to thofe widows 
who at Athens, and throughout all Greece, had the facred 
fire of Veffa committed to their care. The cuftom of the 
Greeks, in this refpect, differed very much from that of the 
Romans ; who allowed none but virgins to tend this facred 
fire, whence they were called vejlah. See Vestals, Cycl. 
They had the appellation of prytaniticles from Uftneamt, a name 
common to all places facred to Veffa. Hoffm. Lex. univ. 
in voc. 
PSALMIST, in the church of Rome, one of the leffer eccle- 
fiaftical order, the fame with what among us is called clerk, 
precentor, or finger. Hoffm. Lex. in voc. 
PSEGMA, a name given by fome of the antients to the flos Eeris, 

or flowers of brafs. 
PSELAPHIA, a word ufed by the antient medical writers to 
exprefs friction with the hands, in cafes where the diftempered 
parts required it. This was always efteemed a part of the 
bufinefs of a phyfician, and was done with his own hand. 
PSEN, rr.v, the name given by naturalifts to the fig-gnat, a 
finall fpecies of gnat bred in figs while growing on the tree, 
and always remaining on the leaves of the fame tree, and feed- 
ing on its juices. See Caprification. 
PSEPHISMA, ¥ji<pwp,a, among the Athenians, a decree of the 

fenate ; the fame with probuleuma. See Probuleuma. 
PSEPHOMANTIA, Tupe^owW, in antiquity, a fpecies of divi- 
nation, the fame with cleromancy. SccCleromancy, Cycl. 
PSEPHOPHORIA, in antiquity, the art of ufing the pfepbl, 
Tij^ct, or counters. This was the firft arithmetic taught chil- 
dren of every condition. Capitolinus, in his life of Pertinax, 
fays, Puer Uteris elementarily & calculo imbutus. Thofe who 
taught this art were called calculones y if flaves, or lately made 
free; but thofe of better condition were called calculators 
and numerarii. Every family, anywife confiderable, had one 
of thefe mafters, the title of whofe charge was a calcuHs, a 
rationibus. See the next article. 
PSEPHOS, Yupos, in antiquity, a name given to feveral things, 
as fmall ftones, fhells, and beans "fed among the Greeks in 
giving their fuffrages, and in their computations. Their ori- 
gin is, by Mr. Mahudel, afcribed to the fons of Noah, who 
ufed this kind of calculation to affift their memory in num- 
bering their flocks. Jofephus affures us, that the Egyptians 
borrowed this method of counting from Abraham ; and He- 
rodotus relates, that thefe fmall ftones were ufed both by the 
Egyptians and Greeks, only with this difference, that the lat- 
ter placed them and cyphers from left to right, and the former 
from the right to the left. The art of ufing them in calcu- 
lations was called pfepbopboria. See Psephophoria. 
Pfepbi were in ufe too among the Romans, who called them 
calculi. Whatever materials they confiftcd of, they were all 
of the fame colour when ufed in calculations; whereas thofe 
ufed in giving fuffrages were partly black and partly white. 
Lucky days were denoted by white, and unlucky by black 
ones. In paffing of laws, there were characters engraved on 
them, as V. R. i. e. uti rogas; and A. i. e. antique. Thofe 
marked with V. R. approved, and thofe with A. rejected the 
law in queftion. Judges made ufe of calculi marked with the 
letter A. i. e. abfolvo, when they abfolved the accufed perfon ; 
but if they were for condemning him, they ufed fuch as were 
marked with the letter C. i. e. condemns : and if the evidence 
for and againft the accufed perfon was equal, fo that they 
could neither condemn nor abfolve him, they made u(e of 
calculi marked with N. L. i. e. non liquet. There was ano- 
ther kind of calculi ufed at public games, which were marked 
with figures : thus, if there were twenty athletse ready to 
engage, they threw into a filver urn twenty calculi, every 
two of which were marked with the fame figures, from 1 to 
10. Then upon drawing, thofe who got the fame numbers 
were obliged to engage together ; on which account they were 
called calculi atbletici. 

The Greeks and antient Romans made ufe of very fimple ma- 
terials for their calculi, fuch as fmall ftones, fhells, and beans; 
and even in the time of the firft Roman emperors, it was 
thought a piece of luxury to ufe any of ivory. It is queftioned 
whether the Romans ever ufed any of filver or gold ; becaufe 
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ihe paflage of Petronius, which is the only one that can be 
allcdged for their having done fo, may be underftood of the 
current coin or money, which Trimalcio, in the time of 
Nero, employed for calculi, notari rem omnium dclicntifeimam, 
pro calcul s albis out nigris, aureos argenteofque hahebdt denarios 
JT this is the true meaning of the author, the firft gold and 
fllver calculi mufthave been made in France, in the fourteenth 
century, under Charles VI Ith. who'fe name, together with 
th'e arms of France, is found irifcribed on the oldeft filver 
counters in that king's cabinet. 

P3ETA, in ichthyology, a name given by Athenseus to the 
fifh we call the plaifee, the pajfer tavis and platejja of au- 
thors. See the articles Passer and Pleuronectes. 

PSETITES, in natural hiftory, a name given by authors to a 
ftone, having in it the figure of a turbot. There are ftones 
found in fome parts of Germany having the impreflions of 
feveral kinds of fifh as perfect as if drawn by a pencil, and 
it is not to be doubted, but that they in reality owe them to 
the fifh themfclves ; which at fome time, perhaps while the 
earth was overflowed at the univerfal deluge, were received 
into beds of the matter of ftone, yet unbardened, which tak- 
ing its confidence while they were in it, muft crufh them, 
and retain the marks of their bodies. They are ufually found 
in a whitifh flaty ftone. 

PSEUDO-ACACIA, bajlard acacia, in botany, the name of a ge- 
nus of trees, the characters of which are thefe : the flower is of 
the papilionaceous kind, and from its cup there arifes a piftil, 
furrounded by a fimbriated membrane. This finally becomes 
a flat pod, which burfts into two parts, and contains kidney- 
fhaped feeds. To this it is to be added, that the leaves are 
placed in feries over againft one another, on a middle rib, 
the end of which is terminated by a pod leaf. 
The fpecies of pfeeudo-acacia, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe : I. The common prickly pfeeudo-acacia, called the 
common acacia, and by fome the lotus tree. 2. The broad- 
leaved American pfeeudo-acacia, with rofe-coloured flowers. 
And, 3. The afh-ieaved American pfeeudo-acacia, with violet- 
coloured flowers. Tourn. Inft. p. 649. 

PtEUDO-APIOS, in botany, a name given by fome authors to 
the roots of the bulbocajlauum, or earth-nut. 
The peafants in Burgundy, and other parts of France, turn 
up thefe in great quantities with the plough, and eat them. 
They call them arnottas, and fome of the writers of 
the adjacent places, not diftinguifhing what they truly 
were, have avoided the common name, by giving them this 
of pfeeudo-apios, formed of the name of a root to which they 
have no alliance, and taking away a name by which they 
would have been much better known ; arnoita being only a 
corruption of the Dutch name ertnote, or earth-nut, a name 
by which they are called almoft every where. 

PSEUDO-ARGYRON, in mineralogy, a word ufed by the 
antients in two very different fenfes; fome make it the name 
of what Virgil calls orichalcum album, white brafs ; and others 
of a mineral with which the common brafs was made. 
It is very evident, from the joint teftimony of the old Greeks 
and Romans both, that they had in ufe a kind of white me- 
tal made of copper, and they eftcemed it greatly above the 
yellow, or brafs. 

Ariftotlc tells us of this white metal, and gives it great en- 
comiums; he fays, it was very white and very bright; and 
that it was made by melting copper together with a certain 
earth : but this he does not defcribe, fo that we are left in 
the dark as to what it was. 

This Alining white metal might very naturally be called 
pfeudo-argyron, or baftard-filver ; but befide this, there is 
another native mineral fubftance, called by the fiime name by 
Strabo and others : and this is faid by Strabo to be ufed in 
making copper into brafs. Many authors have been much 
perplexed in endeavouring to make out what this latter kind 
of pfcudo-argynim was ; fome have fuppofed it the molybdama, 
others fome of the brighter lead-ores, and others the micae 
argentea=, or filvery talcs, and fome the filvery mundicks : all 
thefe might in fome degree anfwer to the name, as to their 
outward appearance, but they could none of them have the 
effeeb of turning copper into brafs. 

We are to look for fomething that will do this firft, and then 
find the refemblance in the colour to filver. We, well know, 
that nothing will turn copper yellow but calamine, which is 
the ore of zink, or zink itfelf. Zink is a metal that comes 
neareft the appearance of filver of any other, and is fome- 
times found native, and in its proper form. If any of the 
mines wrought by the antients afforded this native metal, 
there is no doubt but it was the thing called pfeudo-argyros, its 
colour and qualities all anfwering to the name; but if not, it 
is probable that no more was meant by the name than the 
common calamine found in their filver mines. 
Many of the ores of filver are found to be very like the com- 
mon calamine, and in the fame mines one might be taken 
for the other at firft fight : this refemblance might very natu- 
rally lead people to call the calamine found there pfeudo-argyros, 
or baftard-filver ; and the properties of this being theYame 
with thofe of all other calamine, it cannot but anfwer in the 
fame manner in miking brafs. 

PSEUDO-CARPASUM, in botany, a name given by fome au- 



thors to the plant called by the generality of writers 11- 

banotis. 

This is a plant of a very ftrong fmell ; and the carpafum, or 

carpafeum of the antients, being a poifonous gum, and the fmell 

of the libanotis approaching to the fame odour, occafioned its 

being called the bajlard-carpafeum. 

PSEUDO-DICTAMNUS, bajlard-diltany, in botany, the name 
of a genus of plants, the charafters of which are thefe: the 
flower confifts of one leaf, and is of the lahiated kind. The 
Upper lip is of an arched form, and ufually is bifid ; and the 
lower is divided into three fegments. The cup is of the fiiape 
of a funnel, and from it there arifes a piftil, which is fixed in 
the manner of a nail to the hinder part of the flower. The 
four embryos which furround this afterwards become four ob- 
long feeds, which ripen in the funnel-fafhioned cafe, which 
was the cup of the flower. 

The fpecies of pfeeudodiclamnus, enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 
fort, are thefe : 1. The pfeudodiclamnus, with cups like thofe 
of Molucca. 2. The pfeudodiclamnus, with curled and wrinkled 
leaves. 3. The Spanifh pfeeuddUlamnus, with very large, 
hoary, and whitifh leaves. 4. The Spanifh pfeudodiclamnus, 
with very large, hairy, and blackifh leaves. 5. The Spanifh 
tfeeudadiclamnus, with fig-wort-like leaves. 6. The fcentlefs, 
verticillated pfeudodiclamnus. 7. The fmaller, alpine, verti- 
cillated pfeeudodiclamnus. And, 8. The ground ivy-leaved Af- 
rican pfeudcdiclamnus. Tourn. Inft. p. 188. 

PSEUDOGELSEMINUM, in botany, a name given by Rivi- 
nus to a genus of plants, the fame with the bign-nia of 
authors. Riv'w.i.i^i. 

PsEvvo-ipecacuanba, in botany, the name by which fome au- 
thors have called a poifonous kind of American apocynum, 
the root of which fomething refembles the true ipecacuanha, 
and has fometimes been unfortunately colledled and ufed in its 
place. Dale, Pharm. p. 178. 

PsEUTio-pulex arboreus, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus 
of infeSs defcribed by Mr. Reaumur, and fomewhat approach- 
ing in their form to the pu'ex abortus ; but having their winos 
covered with a fquammofe cafe, which thofe creatures have not, 
and having broader and flatter bodies. 

Thefe principally live upon the fig-tree and the box ; they 
pafs through a fort of metamorphofis into a hopping fly, fup- 
pofed by fome of the nature of a grafs-hopper ; but crroneouf- 
ly, for that animal has a cafe for its wings, and the other 
not. 

It has not yet been determined by obfervation, whether thefe 
creatures are oviparous, as moft other of the known winged 
infefls, or viviparous, as the' pulex arboreus. 1 hat fpecies 
which lives upon the box throws out a fort of glutinous mat- 
ter from the anus, with which it fattens the leal when curled 
up : this curled leaf, on being opened, always difcovers the 
animal, with a long train of connected globules draegin^ after 
it, and forming, as it were, a fort of tail ; but when examined 
more carefully, this is found only to be a train of excrements 
flicking together by means cf their glutinous quality, and of 
a fweet tafte, like that of manna. Thefe, like the others, are 
at length changed into a fort of fly, remaikable for its manner 
of hopping, like the flea. Reaumur'sHitt. Inft. T. 1. 

PsEUDO-yiAW, in botany, a name by which fome authors call 
the phlomis. 

FsEVDo-feantalum, bajlard-jdunders, a name given by fome bo- 
tanical writers to the lignum Brajiliamim, or Brafil wood. 
C. Bauhin. Pin. p. 393. 

VsEVDO-feinna, bajlard-fena, in botany, a name ufed by fome 
authors for the common eolutea vefecarica. It is called alfo by 
fome Jena pauperum. Bocrhaave, p. 468. 

Pseudo tbeca, in natural hiftory, the name of a fpecies of two- 
winged fly, approaching to the nature of the common wafp, 
but having no fling. It has a blackifh head, with two (hort 
antennae, or horns ; large, black, reticulated eyes ; a long 
forked mouth, and prominent fhoulders. The body is lon» 
and (lender, and confifls of many joints. The legs are rouo-h 
and hairy. It is found about dirty ditches, being bred of°a 
water-worm that loves muddy places. 

This is, according to the later diftinflions in the hiftory of 
infeas, properly called a wafep-Jiy. There are bee-flies, as 
much refembling the bees as this does the wafp. 

PsEUDO-fHwa, in natural hiftory, the name of a very remarkable 
fpecies of infea defcribed by Mr. Reamur, approaching to the 
nature of the tinea, or cloaths-moth, while in the worm-ftate; 
but not making themfelves coats of the fubftance of leaves) 
cloath, iSc. tho' they form a fort of cafes for their defence 
againft a very terrible enemy. 

Thefe creatures are truly of the caterpillar kind, and have, in 
the manner of any of thefe infeas, fixteen legs. They feed 
on wax, and for food enter the bee hives; where they boldly 
engage the bees, and are not to be prevented by them from 
feeding, tho' at the expence of their habitations and the cells 
of their refervoirs of honey : fo that it is no uncommon thing 
for a fwarm of bees to be forced to change their place of habi- 
tation, and make new combs elfewhere ; leaving the old ones 
to this contemptible viaor, whom they know not how to 
drive out or difpoffefs. 

Virgil and Ariftotle, and all the authors who have written on 

bees, have complained of this deftruaive animal. It never 
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cats the honey, but feeds only on the wax ; attacking pniici 
pally thofe waxy cells where the female bee depofits her egg; 
for the future progeny. 

Tiie bees, who are a match for moft other creatures, by means 
of their ftings, would eafdy deftroy thefe weak creatures, were 
it not for the impervious armour they are covered with. They 
form themfelves a coat of armour of a double matter ; the firft, 
which immediately covers the body, is of a kind of {ilk of 
their own fpinning ; and the outer covering over this is of the 
beeswax: this is laid confiderably thick, and the creature juft 
thrufting out its head to feed, goes on devouring the cells un- 
difturbed, while a whole army of the inhabitants are in vain 
buzzing about him, and attempting to pierce him with their 
ftings. "He never forfakes his covering, but lengthens and 
enlarges it as he goes ; and gnawing down the fides of the cells 
in his march, without flaying to eat them one by one, the 
havock and deftrudtion he occafions are fcarceto be conceived. 
When the time of the change of this creature approaches, it 
contrails its body within its double covering, and there changes 
into the nymph ftate ; whence, after a proper time, it comes 
forth in form of a moth, with granulated horns and a crook- 
ed probofcis. 

The bees have cunning enough to know their deftru-Stive ene- 
my in this new form, and as this is a weak and defencelefs 
ilate, they attack and deftroy all the moths of this fpecies 
they can meet with. They feldom are fo fortunate, how- 
ever, as to kill the whole race as foon as produced ; and if 
only one efcapes, it is able to lay a foundation of revenge for 
the death of its brethren. All the flies of the moth kind lay 
a van; number of eggs, and this is behind-hand with none of 
them in that particular : the young ones produced from the 
eggs of one furviving female of this fpecies, are fufficient to 
deftroy many honey-combs ; nay, many hives of them. The 
moth produced by this caterpillar flies but little, yet is very 
nimble in avoiding danger by running, which it does with 
great fwiftnefs. 

There are a fpecies of thefe pfeud. -tinea, or wax-eating cater- 
pillars, which infeft the fubterranean hives of wafps, and other 
creatures which make wax: the manner of living, feeding, 
and defending themfelves from their enemies, is the fame in 
all thefe fpecies. Thefe laft, if they are at any time diftrefled 
for food, will eat their own dung ; the wax having pafled al- 
moft unaltered through their bodies, and being ftill wax, and 
capable of affording them more nourifhment on a fecond di- 
geftion. Thefe fpecies, tho' they naturally live on this 
ibft food, yet if by any accident they meet with harder only, 
they know how to live upon it ; and can eat a way into the 
covers and leaves of books, and make themfelves cafes and 
coverings of the fragments of thefe fubftances. The accurate 
author of thefe obfervations defcribes alfo a kind oi pfeudo-thees 
which feed on wool, and another that eats leather ; both 
making themfelves houfes alfo on the materials they feed on. 
There is alfo another kind, very deftrucVive of corn : thefe 
make themfelves a covering by faftening together a great num- 
ber of the grains, and there living and eating in fecret. All 
thefe creatures, whatever be their food or habitation, finally 
become phalena, or moths ; and may be diftinguifhed, even 
in this ftate, from the other fpecies, by having granulated horns 
of a remarkable ftructure, and all of them a probofcis, or 
trunk, more or Iefs incurvated. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. T. i. 

PSIDIUM, in botany, the name by which Linnasus calls a ge- 
nus of plants, named guajava by Tournefort and others. 
Linnai Gen. PI. p. 211. See Guajava. 

PSILOCITHARIS'I'A, among the antients, one who plays 
on the cithara, without lunging in concert to it. Pitifc. 
Lex. Ant. in voc. 

PSITTACUS, the parrot, in the Linnsean fyftem of zoology, 
makes a particular and diftinc~l genus of birds, of the order of 
the hawks; the diftinguifliing characters of which are, that 
the feet have two toes before and two behind. Limuei Syft. 
Natur. p. 44. 

The parrot is a very well-known bird, of which there are fe- 
veral very beautiful fpecies. 

Its head is large, and beek aftd fkull extremely hard and ftrong. 
It might feem a wonder why nature has deftined to this, which 
is not naturally a bird of prey, but feeds on fruits and vege- 
table fubftances, the crooked beak allotted to the hawk and 
other carnivorous birds ; but the reafon feems to be, that the 
parrot's being a heavy bird, and its legs not very fit for fer- 
vice, it climbs up and down trees by the help of this {harp 
and hooked bill, with which it lays hold of any thing and fe- 
cures itfelf, before it ftirs a foot; and befides this, it helps it- 
felf forward very much, by pulling its body on with this 
hold. 

Of all animals, the parrot and crocodile are the only ones 
which move the upper jaw ; all creatures elfe moving the lower 
only. As fome particular animals befide are fond of particu- 
lar foods, fo the parrnt loves nothing fo much as the feeds of 
the carthamus, or baftard-faffron ; and eats them without any 
hurt, tho' they are a purge when given to other creatures. 
The parrcts are common both in the Eaft and Weft Indies : 
they are a very brilk and lively bird in the warmer countries ; 
but with us lofe much of their vigour. They lay two or 
three eggs in the hollow of a tree. 
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In all the known parrcts the noftnls are round and placed 
very high upon the beak, and very near one another. 
Parrots are divided into three kinds: 1. The larger, which 
are as big as a moderate fowl, called macabs and cccketoons ; 
thefe have very long tails. 2. The middle fized ones, com- 
monly called parrots, which have fhort tails, and are a little' 
larger than a pigeon. And, 3, The final) ones, which are 
called paroquet^ and have long tails, and are not larger than. 
a lark or blackbird. Hay's Ornithoh p. 72. 

PSOAS (Cyd.) — Psoas major, called alfo lumbaris internus, a 
long and thick mufcle, fituatcd on the abdomen, on the lumbar 
region, adhering to the vertebra of the loins, from the pofte- 
rior part of the os ilium to the anterior part near the thigh. 
It is fixed above to the laft vertebrx of the back, and to all 
thofe of the loins; that is, to the lateral parts of the bodies' 
of thefe vertebrae, and to the roots of their tranfverfe apophy- 
fes. The infertlons in the bodies of the vertebrae are by a 
kind of digitations, and are very little tendinous : from thence 
the mufcle runs down laterally over the os ilium, on one fide* 
of the iliac mufcle ; and pafies over the ligamentum Fallopii, 
between the anterior inferior fpine of the os ilium, and that 
eminence which, from its fituation, may be called iliopettinea. 
Before it goes out of the abdomen it unites with the iliacus, 
and afterwards covers the forefide of the head of the os femoris. 
It is fometimes accompanied by a fmall mufcle, called pfoas 
parvus. Winjlavfs Anatomy, p 204. 

Psoas parvus, a long (lender mufcle lying upon the pfoa- major: 
it is fometimes wanting ; but tho' fome have imagined it want- 
ing in one fex more than the other, the conjecture feems with- 
out foundation. It is fixed above by a fhort tendon, fome- 
times to the laft tranfverfe apophyfis of the back, or higher ; 
fometimes to the firft of the loins, and fometimes to both ' 
from thence it runs down wholly fleftiy, and more or lefs com- 
plex on the great pfoas, in a direction a little oblique; and 
having reached the middle of the regio lumbaris, it forms a 
flender flat tendon, which gradually increafing in breadth like 
a thin aponeurofis, runs over the pjoas major, and i/iacu- in- 
terims at their union ; and from thence down to the fyraphv- 
fis of the os pubis and os ilium, and is inferted chiefly in the 
crifta of the os pubis, above the infertion of the petStinaeus. 
JVinjlovSs Anatomy, p. 250. 

Befide this pfoas parvus, there is another, ftill fmaller, between 
it and the vertebra?. 

PSORA, (Cyd ) in botany, a name by which Aetius and feveral 
others of the later Greek writers have called the pfarice of 
the antient Greeks, that is, the fcabiofa of the Latins, and 
our common fcabious. It has been fuppofed by fome, that 
the antient Greeks were not acquainted with our fcabious % 
but that is an erroneous opinion, both the defcription and 
virtues of the pforice being the fame with thofe of the fcabious. 
See Psobice. 

PSORALTA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants of the 
leguminous kind, the characters of which are thefe : the pe- 
rianthium is one-leaved, and is dotted with a fort of tubercles, 
and is divided into five acute fegments, the under one being 
twice as long as any of the others. The flower is of the pa- 
pilionaceous kind, and is compofed of five petals. The vexil- 
lum is roundifh, emarginated, and rifes upwards. The alas 
are lunulated, obtufe and fmall. The carina is dipetalous, 
lunulated, and obtufe. The ftamina are diadelphous fila- 
ments, and the antherae are roundifh. The germen of the 
piftil is flender. The ftile is pointed, and of the length of 
the ftamina. The ftigma is obtufe. The fruit is a pod of 
the length of the cup ; it is of a compreffed figure and pointed. 
The feed is Angle and kidney-fhaped. It is very fingular in 
this plant, that the cup is always dotted with tubercles, and 
the petals of the flowers are full of coloured veins. Linnet 
Gen. PI. p. 358. Ray's Lugd. p. 372. 

PSORAS, in zoology, a name by which fome authors have 
called a fifh of the turdus kind, remarkable for the variety 
and beauty of its fpots, and more tifually known by the name 
lepras. Wiliughbys Hift. Pifc. p. 3 <o. See Lepros. 

PSORIASIS, a peculiar fpecies of itch affeiSlin-i the fcrotum. 

PSORICE, or PsoRrcE-""'^, a name given by the botanical 
writers among the antient Greeks to the plant we call fcabiofa, 
or fcabious. 

They have fo well defcribed this plant, th~t there is no room 
to doubt its being our fcabious; and they have attributed the 
famevirtuesto it, and given it in the fame diftempers that we 
do. Yet fome botanifts of the later ages, having overlooked 
their defcriptions of the pforice, have fuppofed that our fcabi- 
ous was wholly unknown to the antients : and others have 
thought that the ftebe of thofe writers was this plant. But this 
is as erroneous as the former opinion, for the ftsebe of the an- 
tient (J reeks was the name of the phleos, a kind of marfhy 
gnaphalium, or cudweed ■ and with fome, the name of the 
pheos or hippopheos, called by Diofcorides hippophaes, a 
prickly fhrub, growing on the fandy fhores of the ifland of 
Crete, and ufed by the fullers in drefling their cloths* 
Pelagonius recommends the herb pft ice , among feveral other 
known antifcorbutics, in a compound medicine, intended for 
the itch, or any other virulent eruption. Aetius prefcribes 
the fame plant under the name of pjora, and the modern 
Greeks call it campiufa or fcamplufa ; a name which, tho' 

Fuch- 
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Fuchfius confeffes he does not underftand, yet is plainly no ; 
other than a barbarous term formed by thefe Grecians on the 
word fcabiofa, the Latin name of the plant. 
The change between fcabiofa and fcampiufa isfcarce anything, 
for the common cuftom of the Greeks of thefe times, was to 
change the Roman b into mp, in the words which they adopt- 
ed from that language. Pelagonim, c. 300. 
PSOROPHTHALMIA, (Cyd.) a name given by the antients 
to a fcorbutic diforder of the eye-lids, very troublefome to the 
patient, and cured with difficulty. 
PSUCHAGOGICA, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs fuch 
medicines as were ufed in apoplexies and faintings, to re- 
cal life. 
PSUCHROTROPHON, in the materia medica of the antients, 
a name given to 3 plant often recommended, but not perfectly 
underftood as to what fpecies it means. It is the fame plant 
called ceftrum by the Greeks, and has this firft name only be- 
caufe of its growing in moift places ; the word being formed 
of the Greek fudges, moift, and t ? =<?o, to nourifli or caufe to 
grow. 

Diofcorides has opened a way to great perplexity, by faying 
that this is the plant which the Romans in his time called the 
betonica, or ferratula, and fometimes rofmarinus. The Romans 
feem from this to have been at that time very indeterminate 
jn their names ; but by the defcription it appears clearly, that 
the rofemary which we know by that name, could not be 
meant ; and the queftion lying wholly between the betony and 
ferratula, is decided in favour of the latter by the defcription, 
which, as it ftands in Diofcorides, gives the plant the leaves 
of the oak. This may feem at firft fight not to make much 
in favour of the ferratula ; but the refcmblance is explained, 
as this author exprcfly does, to confift only in their being very 
deeply finuated, and finely notched, or ferrated, all round. 
The ferratula of our times feems plainly meant as the plant. 
So that this plant we are to obferve, is the ceftrum and pfeu- 
chrotrophon of the Greeks, and the betonica, or vettonica, as 
well as the ferrata of the Romans ; and is fometimes called 
rofmarinus. Apuleius feems to perplex the whole affair in a 
flrange manner, by faying, the betonica has leaves like the 
docks, and very large ; but we are to obferve, that he miftakes 
the betonica and britannica for the fame plant, and fays, that 
the betonica, or britannica, was called cejlrum, &c. by the 
Greeks. The reafon of his faying the leaves are like thofe 
of the dock, is eafily feen after this ; fur Diofcorides fays fo of 
the britannica, and that very juftly ; it being only the com- 
mon great water-dock, or hydrolapathum. Pliny has fome- 
where run into the fame error, of giving leaves like the dock 
to the betonica ; but the fource of his error is plainly the fame. 
We may obferve from this, however, that very little depen- 
dence can be had on the accounts thefe authors give us of 
plants. 
PSYt'HROLUSIA, a word ufed by medical writers to exprefs 

cold bathing. 
PSYCTICA, a term ufed by medical writers to exprefs cooling 

remedies. 
PSYDRACIA, a term ufed by medical writers to exprefs fmall 
tubercles on the head, which refemble puftules, and after a 
little time corrode and eat through the fkin. 
PSY'GMATA, a name given by phyficians to all refrigerating 

medicines, external and internal. 
PSYLLIUM, fieaxv.rt, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the flowers and fruit of which are like thofe of the plantain's, 
but the ftalks are ramofe and folsaceous. 
The fpecies of pfyllium, enumerated by authors, are thefe : 
1 . The pfyllium of Diofcorides, or Indian pfyllium, with jagged 
leaves. 2. The great upright pfyllium. 3. The larger pro- 
cumbent pfyllium. 4. The leflcr pfyllium of Cafpar Bauhine. 
Tourn. Inft. Bot. p. J28. 

The feeds of pfyllium are recommended by many in jaundices 
and dyfenteries; but the prefent practice receives it only as a 
mucilaginous feed. 
PSYLON, in ichthyology, a name given by Ariftotle, and 
many other of the old Greek writers, to the tench, or cypri- 
nus niger. See Cyprinus and Tinca. 
PTARMICA, fneczewort, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : the flower is of the 
radiated kind, the difk being compofed of flofcules, and the 
outer circle of fe mi- flofcules ; thefe are placed upon the em- 
bryo-feeds, and are contained in a fquammofe cup. The em- 
bryos afterwards become flender feeds. To this it is to be 
added, that the leaves are either only denticulated at the edges, 
or elfe divided into large broad fegments, wholly different at 
firft infpecrion from the leaves of yarrow. 
The fpecies of ptarmica, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe : 1. The common tiarmica, with long ferrated leaves and 
white flowers. 2. The common ptarmica, with double flowers. 
3. The Alpine ptarmica, with leaves partly whole, and partly 
ferrated. 4, The low dwarf ptarmica, with leaves divided in 
the manner of thofe of wormwood. 5. The Cretric flirubby 
ptarmica, with the appearance of the fantolina. 6. The purple- 
flowered tawny-leaved Alpine ptarmica. 7. The yellow- 
flowered fweet fcented ptarmica. 8. The yellow fweet ptarmi- 
ca, with long and thick tufts offlowers. Q.The Alpine ptarmica, 
with deeply divided leaves. 10, The feverfew-leaved Alpine 



ptarmica. 1 1. The tall Alpine ptarmica, with yellowifh white 
flowers. 12. The other Alpine ptarmica, with lefs compact 
flowers. 13. The elecampane-leaved Virginian ptarmica. 
Tourn. Iirft. p. 496. 

The common ptarmica is frequent in our meadows, and flowers 
in June and July. The leaves are of an acrid tafte, and are 
fometimes added to fallad inftead of crefies, or the garden-tar- 
ragon. When dried and rubbed to powder, they are a good 
fternutatory; they are not over ftrong, but occafion a continued 
fneezing, which draws out a great deal of phlegm by the nofe. 
The root has the fume virtue more ftrongly. 

PTELEA, in the Linna?an fyftem of botany, the name of a di- 
ftincr. genus of vegetables, the characters of which are thefe: 
that the cup is the perianthium, c'ivided into four fmall feg- 
ments. 1 he flower is compofed of four petals, which are of 
an oval figure, and pointed at the ends; thefe are flat, larger 
than^the fegments of the calyx, and fpread wide open. The 
ftamina are four pointed filaments. Theamheraeare roundifh. 
Thegermen of the piftil is orbicular, but fomewhat com- 
prefled. The ftyle is fhort The ftigmata are two, and are 
acute. The fruit is a circular membrane, placed perpendi- 
cularly, with a cavity in the middle, which contains the feed,- 
which is fingle and oblong. The fruit of this genus is ex- 
tremely like that of the elm, but the ftamina are wholly dif- 
ferent. Linncei, Gen. PI p. 49. 

PTERIDION, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for 
a fmall kind of fern common in damp places. Ger. Emac. 
Ind. 2. 

PTERIS, in botany, the name of a genus of ferns, the cha- 
racters of which, according to Linnseus, are thefe: the fruc- 
tifications are difpofcd into a line, which furrounds the whole 
margin of the under part of the leaf. In this difpofition the 
pteris evidently differs from all the other capillary plants. 

PTEROPHCENICUS Indiarum, in zoology, a name under 
which Niercmberg has defcribed a bird, which he fays is call- 
ed by the Spaniards there commendackxa, remarkable for the 
rednefs of the upper part of its wings. 

It is of the fhape and fize of the ftarling, and not unlike it 
in colour, but for the Angularity of the upper part of their 
wings, which in one part of their lives are of a yellowifh or 
orange colour, and in the reft red. They are kept in cages 
and learn to imitate the human voice: they feed on vege- 
tables, principally Indian corn, and are common as well in the 
colder as in the hotter climates; flying in large flocks, and 
often doing great damages to the people. They build in trees 
and are eaten there; but are no very valuable bird. Ray's 
Ornithology, p. 302. 

PTEROSPERMADENDRON, in Botany, the name of a ge- 
nus of plants, eftablifhed by Dr, Amman. 
The name is derived from the Greek dyer, a wins:, <"» r 7*«, 
feed, and Mjsrf, a tree, to exprefs a tree with alated "feeds. 
The characters of the genus are thefe : the flower is of the 
rofaceous kind, confifting of feveral petals arranged in a cir- 
cular order. From the cup of the flower there arifes a piflil, 
with an embryo fruit, which finally becomes a woody feed- 
veffel of the fhape of a pod, which, when ripe, opens at the 
end, and is feen to be divided into five cells, containing 
alated feeds. 

Of this genus the author defcrihes two fpecies. The firft has 
leaves like the cork-tree, angulated and hoary underneath, and 
white flowers : the other has auriculated leaves, and a large 
flower and fruit. The firft of thefe is mentioned in Petiver's 
mufeum, N Q . 049. under the name of a tree from Cham- 
pana, with a woody fruit, containing alated feeds : and the 
other feems to be the tree called filda, in the Hortus Mahba- 
ricus, Vol. VI. T. 58. 

Befides thefe two fpecies, the author fufpefls there are four 
others, which have not yet been fufEciently examined in their 
various flates, to determine whether they are properly of it or 
not. Thefe are, 

I. The poplar-leaved tree alcea, called the green ebony at St. 
Helena, and by the hnglifh Uachvood and ebony, Pluk. mant. 
T. 333- 2 - The tree alcea, with large red flowers, and with 
leaves like the black poplar, hoary underneath, called by the 
Englifh redwood, ejufd. 7. The quinquecapfular alcea of Florida, 
with bay-like leaves, lightly crenated, and with alated feeds. 
And, 4. a tree with pentangular fruit, and alated feeds, col- 
leaed by Dr. Houfton, at La Vera Cruz. Afl. Petropol. 
Vol. VIII. p. 2.8. 

PTERYGIUM, (Cyd.) in anatomy and furgery, a preternatu- 
ral membrane, formed externally upon the coats of the eve, 
and extending itfelf over the cornea and pupil, and obftruct- 
ing the fight. Sometimes this pellicle or membrane appears 
red, and is then called panmts. 

It ufually arifes in the angles of the eyes from the temples to- 
ward the nofe, and fometimes from above or below, extend- 
ing itfelf by degrees over the pupil. Sometimes it only ad- 
heres to the cornea by a few flender fibres, and fometimes it 
is extended over the whole eye, and is every where firmly and 
intimately attached to it ; and in this cafe the cure is rendered 
very difficult. 

If the patient's conftitution, or a beginning inflammation re- 
quire it, bleeding and bliftering are proper in this cafe; and 
when the membrane is but thin, gentle efcharotics may per-. 
6 form 
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form a cure, fuch as burnt alum, vitriol, taV. mixed into a 
powder with fugar ; or a folution of half a fcruple of white 
vitriol in two ounces of celandine or other water. 
If thefe methods prove ineffectual, the afliftance of a furgcon 
muft be called in; who feating the patient before him, 
with his head bent backwards upon his lap, while an aflift- 
ant holds open the eyelids, takes bold of the thickeft 
or loofeft part of the pellicle with a hook, and elevating 
it a little, partes a threaded needle through it ; and taking 
hold of both ends of the thread, makes a gentle elevation of 
it ; then feparates its upper and lower margin with a lancet, 
that he may afterwards cut off the reft immediately in a ftrait 
line near the lachrymal caruncle, with a ftrait and fine pair of 
fciffars ; then he draws back the thread and membrane towards 
the cornea, and if it adheres any where to the eye, frees it 
by degrees with the fcalpell, or fciffars, not wounding the cor- 
nea, nor leaving any of the membrane behind to give rife to 
a new production of it. Heijiers Surg. p. 420. 

PTERYGOlDiEUSmtf/V (Cycl]— This mufcle lies on the in- 
fide of the lower jaw, almoft in the fame manner that the 
mafleter does on the outfide, and is of the fame figure with 
that mufcle, only fmaller and narrower. 

It is fixed above chiefly to the infide of the external ala of the 
apophyfis ptcrygoides. This infertion is wholly flefhy, and 
from hence it runs down obliquely toward the'angle of the 
lower jaw, and is inferted a little tendinous in the inequali- 
ties on the infide thereof, oppofite to the infertion of the maf- 
feter. Winjlovf?, Anat. p. 253. 

pTERYGolD-ffiUS minor, an oblong fmall flefhy mufcle, fituated 
almoft horizontally between the outfide of the apophyfis ptery- 
goides, and the condyloide apophyfis of the lower jaw, the 
fubject being confidered in an erect pofture. 
It is fixed by one extremity to the outfide and edge of the 
outer ala of the pterygoide apophyfis, filling the foflula which 
is at the bafis of this apophyfis, near the bafis of the temporal 
apophyfis of the fphenoidal bone ; from thence it runs back- 
ward and a little outward into the void fpace between the two 
apophyfes of the lower jaw, and is inferted anteriorly in the 
condyloide apophyfis, at a fmall foffula immediately under the 
angle of the inner condyle. It is alfo fixed to the capfular 
ligament of the joint. Win/low's Anat. p. 253. 

PTOSIS, a diftemperature of the eyelids, occafioned by a relax- 
ation or tumor of thofe parts, the fame as the phalangofis. 
He'tjlerh Surg p. 367. See Phalangosis. 

PTYALAGOGA, a word ufed by phyficians to exprefs fuch 
medicines as promote a copious difcharge of the faliva, fuch 
as pellitory-root and the like. 

PTYSMA, a word ufed to exprefs whatever is brought up from 
the lungs by fpitting. 

PTYSMAGQGA, medicines which promote a copious difcharge 
by fpitting. 

PUBERTY (Cycl)— Dr. Kramer obferves, that all boys at the 
time of puberty, between twelve and fourteen years of age, 
complain of uneafinefs at their breafts, which are fwelled and 
itchy, the nipples and areola? round them inflaming with pain, 
and fometimes excoriation and exulceration of forne of the lacti- 
ferous ducts. The beft remedy for which, he fays, is to prefs 
out the white ferum then contained in them, after which they 
cure with a bit of plaifter. Comrnerc. Norimb. 1735 
Hebd. 30. feet. 2. 

By the law of Scotland, perfons under puberty, or under the 
years of dlfcretion, are capable of committing the higher 
crimes, which being contrary to the law of nature, are ob- 
vious. But they are not chargeable with fmaller offences 
arifing from pofitive law or ftatute. 

PUBIS (CycL)-The os pubis is the leaft of the three portions 
of the offa innominata; the two together form the forepart 
of the pelvis, and anatomifts diftinguifh in each, the body, 
the angle, and the branch. 

The body of the os pubis is its upper part, fituated tranfverfely 
before the -inferior part of the os ilium. Its pofterior extre- 
mity is very thick, and by its union with the offa ilium forms 
the oblique eminence which diftinguifties thefe two portions of 
the oflannominata. It likewife contributes to the formation 
of the cotyloide cavity. Jts anterior extremity ends in a fmall 
eminence, or tuberofity, called the fpine of the os pubis, which 
is fometimes double. The upper edge has on its inner part 
an oblique ridge, which may be called the crifla of the os pubis, 
and is continuous with that ridge which diftinguifties the mar- 
gin and the bottom of the pelvis. Before this crifta is a 
broad, oblong, and oblique Hope. The lower edge is oblique- 
ly notched, and forms the upper part of the foramen ovale. 
The angle of the os pubis is its anterior portion, and makes 
^art of that connexion called the fympbyfis of the ojfa pubis. 
This portion is flat, and not very thick ; and in fome fubjects 
toward the upper part of the fore-fide, near the angular cur- 
vature, it has an eminence, which increafes thefize and extent 
of the fpine already mentioned. The two ojja pubis cennect- 
«d together by this portion, form, on the forefide, an unequal 
convexity ; but on the backfide a pretty even concavity. 
The branch of the os pubis is a flat thin apophyfis, which run- 
ning downwards, unites with the branch of the os ifchium by I 
a cartilaginous fymphyfisj of which, however, there remain 
only fome light marks in adults. It compleats the formation; 
bupPL. Vol. II. 



of the foramen ovale. The branches of the two ofa pubis 
form, on the forefide, a pointed arch j which, however, in 
a natural ftate, is much more round than in a dried ikeletdn. 
Wmjlovj's. Anatomy, p. 71. 

PUCliLAGE, (Cycl.) in natural hiftory, a name by which fome 
authors among the French have called the porccllane-fhells. 
See the article Purcellana. 

PUCERON, the name given by naturalifts to a fmall infect of 
a peculiar nature frequently found on the young branches of 
trees and plants, and that often in fuch dufters as wholly to 
cover them. See Tab. of Infects. 

The puceron is a fmall animal, but very numerous in the feve- 
ral genera and fpecies j infomuch, that Reaumur has obferved! 
that there is fcarce a vegetable to be found, either in the fields 
or gardens, that has not its peculiar fpecies of puceron to feed 
on its juices. Mr. De la Hire, of the Paris academy, has left 
many curious particulars in regard to thefe animals in the me- 
moirs of the year 1 703 ; and Mr.Lewenhoek, and others fince, 
have given figures and defcriptions of feveral of the fpecies. 
Pucerons are all viviparous animals, and that after a very fin- 
gular mariner. It is to be obferved, that the name is fcarce 
more expreflive of the creature, than fome of the others given 
of late to infects ; that of the polype to a creature which has 
no legs or feet at all, is very improper ; and that of the puce- 
?on hardly lefs fo, as it would naturally lead us to imagine, 
that^the creature thus called was able to hop like a flea, where- 
as, in reality, it is very flow in its motioris } and feldom (o 
much as walks. 

T hefe creatures have fix legs, which are extremely fmall and. 
flender ; and which, when the animal is at its full growth, 
are loaded with a weight fo large, that they feem fcarce able 
to fupport it. Some of the fpecies arrive at a tolerable bignefs 
for common obfervation ; but the greater number are too 
fmall to be accurately feen without the afliftance of glaffes. 
Among thefe infects there are great numbers that in their full 
perfection have wings, and become a fort of little flies : 
thefe are diftinguifhed from the others by the name of dated 
pucerons. Reaumur's Hift, Inf. Vol. VI. p. 9. 
Thofe fpecies which never become winged, have nothing of 
the appearance of the caterpillar kind ; having not long, but 
fhort bodies, and much refembling flies wbofe wings had been 
taken off. All the fpecies have antennze or horns j but thefe 
in the feveral kinds are very different from one another, fome 
being very fhort, and others as remarkably long: and of 
thefe laft kinds, fome carry them ftrait before the head, as is 
the ufual cuftorn, and others carry them laid along over their 
backs ; in fome of thefe the horns are longer than the body. 
But befide thefe antenna?, the greater number of thefe crea- 
tures have two other horns or fpines placed in a very fingular 
manner behind them, near the tail. They are placed at fome 
diftance at their origin, but they become more diftant as they 
go out from the body. Thefe are much thicker and much 
fJhorter than the antenna: ; and there are among the various 
kinds of them, fome which actually want them, and others 
which appear to want them, tho' they have them in reality ; 
and others have in the places of them certain round fpots, 
which ftand juft where they fhould, and feem deftined to per- 
form their functions. 

The feveral kinds of pucerons differ greatly in colour. The 
greater number of them are green ; but many are brown, 
fome yellow, and fome are black. In Auguft the rofe-trees 
afford a vaft number of them of a pale red, and fome exactly 
of the colour of the damafk rofe ; in fome other months of 
the year we find green ones on the rofe-trees. The fycamore 
and feveral other plants afford green ones in the fummer,- and 
red ones in November ; and there feems no doubt, but that 
thefe are the fame individual animals which change cctour, 
the leaves and juices of the plants being not capable of afford- 
ing them the fame fort of nourishment at fome times that they 
do at others. Some of them alfo are of a dufky colour, and 
others bright and fliining, as if varniihed over. Thofe of the 
willow, of the poppy, and fome other plants, are of a cloth- 
like appearance, and fome refemble velvet ; others, as thofe 
of the apricot, and of the catch-fly, are fhining as if covered 
with the fineft lacquer. Some appear of the colour of browfe 
metal, when it has its higheft polifli } fuch are thofe of the 
tanfy, and fome other plants. The largeft kind are found on 
the oak and other trees. The goofeberry bufh affords a fpecies 
that are of the colour of mother of pearl ; and in general, 
the fkin or covering of thofe fpecies which are thus bright and 
fhining, is much harder and firmer than that of the others. 
The more ufual fpecies are all over of one colour, but there 
are fome others which are fpotred ; that of the common worm- 
wood is prettily fpeckled with black and brown ; thofe of the 
forrel are green in the middle, and black at each extremity ; 
and there are feveral others, as of the willow, C3*c. that are 
variegated with thefe two colours. 

It is not certain, however, that all the fpecies are peculiar to 
the plants that they are found upon ; for it has been obferved, 
that when a plant of the common wormwood has been full of 
them, by fome accident they have all left it to fix themfelves 
upon plants in the neighbourhood, which had juices of a lefs 
difagreeable tafte. Thefe creatures always live in companies ; 
wc never find them fingly on plants, and very feldom other- 
3 F f wife 
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wife than in extremely great numbers. In plants they fallen 
themfelves on every part) but in trees, ihey only feize 
upon the leaves and young (hoots, and they ufually cover 
thefe entirely, leaving no part to be feen. Reaumur's Hift. 
Inf. Vol. VI. p 13. 

The elder is the tree on which they are of all others the molt 
plentifully produced, and on which they are obferved in their 
fevcral ftages with the greateft accuracy and cafe. They often 
cover the thick green roots of this tree for many inches to- 
gether, and fometimes for many feet ; and they are always 
placed fo clofe together, that they touch in every part, and 
fometimes they lie two beds, one over another. Thefe are 
of a gi eenifh black. If they are obferved on the branches un- 
difturbed, they are always found to be perfectly quiet, and 
feem to pafs their whole lives in inaction ; but they are all 
this time doing the moft neceffary bufmefs of life, that is, 
fucking in their nourifhment from the juices of the tree. They 
do this by means of a fine (lender trunk, which eafily efcapes 
the naked eye ; but is always found by the microfcope, and it 
is by means of this that they pierce the bark of the tender 
parts of the vegetables, and get at their juices. The trunk 
is ufually of two thirds of the length of the body ; but when 
they are moving on, it is always applied fo clofely under the 
belly, that it isnotfeen. 

When there are two fcries of thefe infects placed one over ano 
ther, they are always more loony placed in the upper feries, 
and thefe are ufually the larger and the nimbler in all their 
motions. In this cafe they have no power of fucking the 
plant ; for befide that it is clofe covered with the other feries, 
their trunks are not long enough to reach and penetrate it from 
the heighth at which they Hand above it. Thefe, therefore, 
are fuch as have no farther need of nourifhment, but are em- 
ployed in propagating their fpecies. Mr.De la Hire thought, 
that when thefe animals arrived at their winged ftate, they laid 
eggs on the ftalks and leaves of thofe plants on which we find 
them afterwards hatched without wings. The reafon of his 
fuppofing this, was doubtlefs the opinion of an analogy be- 
tween thefe creatures, and the butterflies and flies, with the 
other animals of the winged clafs : but obfervation and facts 
agree but very ill with that analogy ; for if the plants on 
which they abound be obferved nicely from day to day, their 
numbers will be found daily to increafe on the leaves and 
branches, and this without the leaft appearance of eggs : on 
the other hand, as the new-produced animals are of very dif- 
ferent fizes, this fpeaks their being of different ages; and 
from hence it appears evident, that they are not produced in 
the manner of other infects, which, when perfect, have wings ; 
but, on the contrary, that they are really produced alive from 
the parent. Mr. Reaumur raw them brought forth ; and, 
indeed, the obfervations of Mr. Lewenhoek long before, made 
it evident that this was the cafe ; for he faw, by the help of 
microfcopes, the young animals perfectly formed, tho' ex- 
tremely minute, in the bodies of the full-grown females. 
If the large and full-grown pucerofis are watched on their na- 
tive places, with moderately powerful magnifiers, there will 
foon be feen fome of them that have a fmall greenifh body 
Handing out from near the anus. This is the moft plainly vi- 
able in the elder puuron y which is itfclf ufually biackifh. This 
in its firft appearance is an oblong body, refembling an egg 
flatted a little ; but as it more nearly approaches to its delivery 
from the body of the parent, there appear legs upon it, and it 
is clearly feen to be a perfect and very lively animal. The 
legs by degrees fly off from the fides and belly, along which 
they were laid, and the creature then makes feveral motions 
to affift the getting out of its head from the body of the pa- 
rent ; for thefe infects are always brought into the world with 
the hinder part foremoft. The parent is wholly paflive all the 
time of the birth, all her efforts being internal ; fo that the 
body ftirs not out of its place, nor is the young one able to 
help itfelf till its whole body is very near out, as the legs are 
attached to the breaft at a fmall diftance from the head : and 
even when the head is out, the antennae require the repeated 
motion of the young one, for a minute or two, to feparate 
them. 

The whole operation of the delivery of one young one ufually 
takes up about feven minutes. Mr. Reaumur obferved the de- 
livery of the pucertms of all kinds to be in the fame manner. 
He found it very eafy to make the obfervation, as the fe- 
male puurpis are eafily diftinguUhed from the male by their 
being much thicker in the body, and by their fkin feeming 
always much diftended, and by the furrows which feparate the 
rings of the body being obliterated. They are a fort of animal 
whkh propagates fo quickly, that ufually there are many fe- 
males on the fame leaf or branch of a plant in labour at the 
fame time ; and their fcecundity is fo great, that when they 
have once begun to bring forth young ones, they feem to con- 
tinue it inceffantly for a long time together. They will often 
bring forth fifteen or twenty fucceflively, and if their bodies 
be a little fqueezed afterwards, there are forced out of it a vaft 
number of others lefs mature ; yet even in thefe the eyes 
may be diftinguifhed: and after thefe, there follow long 
chains, as it were, of lefs perfect ones, which feem like the 
beads of a necklace, and are oblong, and much refemble eggs. 
Thefe young ones are of different maturity, therefore, in the 
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bodies of the parent; and in that refemble the eggs in hens 
and other birds, they always growing to a proper ftute for ex- 
clufion in this manner, one after another: whereas, in the 
quadrupeds, which are viviparous, the young ones of the 
fame brood, if ever fo numerous, always grow to their ftate 
of maturity for the delivery together, and are all excluded at 
the fame period. The young pucerons, when firft brought 
forth, are always paler coloured than the parent; but are of 
the fame fhape and ftructure, except that their bodies are 
fomewhat flatted. 

We fee that they are able to move their legs before they are 
perfectly excluded from the parent, and as foon as they are fo, 
they walk and feek a place where they may fix their little 
trunk into the plant, for the receiving nourifhment. This 
they always choofe to do as near to fome others of their fpecies 
as they can, always loving to live in communities. The 
young one always places its head as near as poflible to the 
hinder part of the next to it, and thus they obntinue enlarg- 
ing their bodies at every new birth. Thofe which live upon 
the leaves of trees and plants, always fix themfelves on the 
under fide, being there moft fhelrered ; and as their number is 
always Very great, they frequently much alter the plant whofe 
juices they fuck ; tho' fome fpecies, both of trees and plants, 
bear this much better than others. Id. ibid. p. 15. 
Thefe little infects are extremely plentiful on many different 
trees, and are very eafily obferved in their feveral ftages and 
progreffions by a curious fearcher after them ; but if at any 
time they are not fo eafily found, the perfon who feeks after 
them may be conducted to them by the ants, which he will 
find moving in great numbers on the trees and plants where 
they are, and pointing out the way to them 
Mr. Lewenhoek, Hartfoeker, and others, have obferved this, 
and have fuppofed that the ants fed on them, by their frequent- 
ing the places where they are found ; but that is far from be- 
ing the cafe, the ants, on the contrary, feem to love them as 
friends. Goedart judged better of the matter, and efteemed 
the ants of great benefit to the nation of pucerons^ in deftroy- 
ing many of their bloody enemies. Goedart, however, erred 
greatly in fuppofing the ants to be the mothers of the puceronsi 
yet this is an error that has place among our gardiners to this 
day, they all fuppofing that the ants leave a flime behind them, 
out of which, according to the opinion of this laft author, 
they judge them to be produced. We may, however, eafily 
find out the reafon of the ants following the clufters of puce- 
rom, without doing them any injury, when we confider that 
the ants love fugar and all fweet things, and the places about 
which the pu:erons are have ufually the cavities filled with a 
thick facchanne matter, formed of the juices of the plant, ex- 
travaf ited by the wounds they make in it, and dried up to this 
confiftence by the heat of the fun. 

The bladders of the leaves of the elm always contain a large 
quantity of a faccharine juice ; but thofe of the black p-.jplar 
have always a much fweeter and more delicious fluid in them ; 
and very often on other trees, the extravafated faccharine juice 
may be feen among the clufters of thefe animals, and the ants 
crawling over their backs to feed upon it. 
This liquor of the elm has not efcaped the obfervation of the 
fearchers after remedies from the vegetable world ; but tho* 
great virtues have been attributed to it by many, none have 
yet given any true account of its origin. I he moft natural 
opinion would feem, that it was the juice of the tree fimply 
extravafated ; but experience fhews that it has another origin : 
it is really the excrement of thefe [.ucerons ; they receive no 
folid food into their bodies, all that is conveyed into them 
coming through their trunk, which is an extremely fine pipe; 
and as none but a very thin and pure juice can be received 
through fuch an organ, it is no wonder that the creature 
which lives wholly upon it fhould void no folid excrements. 
If a parcel of the puceron: be watched, it will not be long be- 
fore one or other of them will be found voiding a fmall round 
drop of this liquor by the anus, and after that, feveral more; 
which all falling upon one another, form the vifible drop on 
which the ants feed. The creature feems in fome pain on the 
voiding this, and very often the hinder legs may be obferved 
affifting in removing it from the anus. 

Mr. Reaumur obferved, that it was common to find feveral 
drops of this liquor on the leaves of fome trees; and that, tho*' 
they were fluid and limpid, w!:en firft evacuated from the ani- 
mal, they became more and more thick afterwards, refembling 
honey after a few days, and after that drying up fo as not to 
be eafily removed from the leaves : and Mr. Geoftroy ob- 
ferved, that the liquor of the bladder of the elm became, 
when dried, as hard as the gum of the cherry-tree. The drops 
of this liquor is not fo frequently found on the leaves of plants 
as might be expected, and that becaufe many of them are im- 
mediately devoured by the ants, and many others are dried up 
by the fun ; but they may always be found collected in fome 
quantity in the bladders of the elm, and other trees inhabit- 
ed by thefe creatures, as there the liquor is defended from the 
heat of the fun, and is iafe from being devoured. Reaumur's 
Hift. Inf. Vol. VI. p. 49. 

The two horns which are placed on the hinder part of the 
body of this infect are as Angular in their ufe as in their ap- 
pearance ; they are hollow, and they at times excrete alfo a li- 
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quor as limpid and clear as that of the anus. This ttands in 
round drops at the end of one or both of them at once, and 
refembles heads upon pins. This liquor, tho' limpid in fome 
fpecies, is, however, reddifh and thick in others; as particu- 
larly in thofe of the willow : and as this feems plainly to be 
an excrement, the creature is very Angular in having its dif- 
ferent paffages for thofe of different kinds. The liquor void- 
ed by the aperture at the extremity of the body, which re 
fembles the anus in other animals, appearing to be the urine ; 
and this by thefe two horns, the feces of the bowels. At any 
time when there is not a drop to be feen upon either of the 
horns, if the body of the animal be gently fqueezed, a drop 
will always be forced out either from one or both. 
The puceron, like moll other infects, changes its fkin three or 
four times before it arrives at its full growth. Thefe exuvije 
perfectly refernble the animal in its natural fiate, the legs and 
other parts being all in their proper places; but whatever is 
the colour of the fpecies of puceron, thefe flans which it caffs 
are whitifli. They lie in great numbers about the leaves 
where the creatures are, and among them there is ufually 
found a cottony matter. p This at firft fight might be miftaken 
for the fkins, reduced to a kind of powder ; but on a clofer 
examination, it appears to be truly filamentous, and on a nice 
infpeclion is found to be the natural produce of many fpecies 
of the animal. All thofe kinds of pucerons which are not 
fmooth and gloffy, as if varnifbed, have more or lefs of this 
cottony matter about them : in fomz the whole rough nefs of 
the furface is made of it; and in pthers, it ftands in white 
fpots on feveral parts of the body. 

Thofe pucerons which inhabit the bladders or leaf-galls of the 
elm and other trees, and thofe which live in the folded leaves 
of the black poplar, are all of the nature of thofe which pro- 
duce the laigett fhare of this matter: they have it hanging in 
long filings in an odd manner from their bodies, and often are 
fo compleatly covered with it, that they look as if they had 
been wetted, and then rolled in meal. 

On examining the leaves of fomc plants and trees inhabited 
by thefe animals, there is feen a fort of collection of this down 
into parcels, fo that they refernble the white feathers of a bird 
in miniature. The leaves of the beech-tree afford thefe 
plumes in the greatett perfection, and frequently they cover its 
leaves in whole clutters, and are an inch or more in length. 
Thefe plumes, or clutters of plumes, feem all to grow out of 
the leaf, and are much thicker at their bafe than at their ex- 
tremity ; a great number of the plumes that compofe them be- 
ing fhorter than the rett, and not running to the extremity 
The longer plumes divide themfelves into two clutters near 
their origin, and thefe never unite again afterwards; when 
examined by the microfcope, each plume appears to be com- 
pofed of feveral other plumes or threads, like thofe of cotton, 
■which are undulated, but not twitted together. Tho' thefe 
clutters of plumes feem to be fixed to the leaf, yet when more 
clofely examined, that is found not to be at all the cafe ; but 
that they really proceed from the body of a puceron. The 
different threads or plumes arife from the different parts of the 
body of the animal, and altogether they hide it absolutely from 
fight as it ftands on the leaf. When the bottom of the tufts 
are examined, however, there are always found either the bo- 
dies of the pucerons, or their exuvias; for when they quit their 
fkins, they quit thefe filaments with them. 
Tho' thefe long threads might feem a confiderable load for 
fo fmall an animal, yet when the creature is touched it always 
moves very brifldy, and as it creeps along, generally leaves 
fome of its plumes in the way; but in its motion, no other 
part of it than the head, and the foremoft pair of legs are feen. 
Reaumur's Hift. Inf. Vol. VI. p. 53. 

The young brood of this fpecies are green, and only by de- 
grees acquire this white down ; which at firtt appears only in 
form of a farinaceous powder, and by degrees lengthens out 
as we fee it. The old ones alfo, when they have newly 
changed their fkins, have it not at all ; and when it after- 
wards grows upon them, it is by thefe degrees, and in this 
manner. The leaves of the common bramble alfo afford this 
remarkable fpecies of puceron; and the common meadow crow- 
foot is frequently covered with clutters of them at its lower 
part, refembling a white mould'tnefs. The filaments that co- 
ver the bodies of this fpecies of puceron, are not at all of the 
nature of the filky matter fpun by other animals; but feem to 
be produced from every pore of the body, and to ifi'ue thence 
in form of fmall round globules of a liquid matter, which 
harden with the air, and adhering to one another as they 
iffue out, form this fort of plume, a congeries of which make 
the tufts we fee. 
The male and female pucerons, as they are ufually fuppofed to 
be, differ greatly from one another in form, even in their 
time of growing; but much more eminently at the time of 
their maturity, the male having then wings, which the fe- 
males never have. Lewenhoek and others, who have treated 
of thefe animals, have fuppofed that they all became at length 
little flies, that is, were winged ; hut this is a great error. 
The young male pucerons may be dittin^uifhed from the fe- 
males by having a fort of eminence on their fhoulders, of a 
fqnare form ; which is owing to the young wings. The fe- 
veral changes of the fkin which thefe animals have, make no 
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great difference in their form till the laft, when the mates ap- 
pear wtth their Wings at liberty. A little before this laft cafb 
■ng oft the (kins the males are feen to have a fort of tuber- 
oiity alfo on each fide, which is owing to the win<*s folded 
up there within the &in ; but the females, tho' nnfch larger 
than thefe, have no fucb protuberance. ' 

The winged pucerons, when they have caft off their laft 
(kin, and have their wings loofe, do not, however, fhew them 
immediately ; for they are folded clofely together, and the crea- 
ture then appears like what it was before, being all over green 
and having only two eminences on the fide : but In a quarter 
of an hour, the head and fhoulders change from their ,-reen 
colour to a fine Alining black, and the wings unfold an3 ex- 
pand themfelves, and then cover a large part of the body, and 
extend themfelves to a confiderable length beyond it. 
Thefe now appear animals wholly different from what they 
were before, and many of the flies which we fee in our gar- 
dens are ot this kind : the animal, however, tho' it appear fo 
very different from its fellow infects, is much more like them 
when clofely examined, than could be imagined. It Kill car- 
ries the great character of the genus, which is the having two 
horns growing out from the hinder part of the body, and dill 
has "ts trunk, and lives by lucking the juices of plants. Reau- 
mur's Hift. In!. Vol. VI. p. 57. 

Notwithftanding, however, the general opinion, that the 
winged pucerons are all males, and the unwino-ed ones females 
it appears that their manner of generation is°yet unknown to* 
us. This opinion was founded too haftily by f ome f rom a 
luppofed analogy of thefe and other infects ; but later obfer- 
vatlons prove, that this is not ftricfly the cafe I for that the 
winged ones, as well as the others, bring forth young ones, 
borne have fuppofed, that thefe winged and naked «mn 
were the offspring of different families of feveral fpecies liv- 
ing together; but the contrary is proved by this that the 
winted ones are found to produce fome winged and fome 
naked ones ; and the naked to produce both kinds in the fame 
manner. Some have imagined, that they found the male tu- 
cerons among the others, obferving fome of a (latter fhape, in 
whofe bodies there were never found any young ones as 
there always were in the others, even when they°were very 
young ; but thefe have been fincc found to be only fuch fe- 
males as had already brought forth their offspring. 
The young pucerons being" themfelves filled with embryos, and 
that in every individual, fo that all that have been ever examin- 
ed appear mothers, has given many ftrangc ideas of the man- 
ner of their generation: many have imagined them all to be 
hermaphrodites ; and as no copulation has ever been obferved 
among them, they are by fome fuppofed to be able to impreg- 
nate each itfelf. The later opinion, however, is, that when 
a female is once impregnated by a male, (he will brino- forth 
young ones already impregnated with others, and thus°to the 
third or fourth fuccefiion ; fo that copulation is only necefiaiy 
to thefe animals once in three or four generations, and the 
children and chiklrens children of an old puceron that has had 
congrefs with a male, will bring forth young ones without 
having ever had any fuch congrefs. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. 
Vol. VI. p. 59. See the articles Wood -puceron, 0,\K-lm- 
ceron, &c. 
Bladder Puceron, a fort of puceron that lives in bladders on the 
leaves of trees. See Puceron, fupra. 

We often obferve on the leaves of different trees, a fort of 
roundifh bladders, which only adhere to the leaf by a fhort 
I pedicle : thefe are a fort of fmall galls, and their figure varies 
much in the different kinds ; fome are lefs round than others, 
and many are very rough on the furface ; and fometimes they 
are long, terminating in a point, and being broader at the 
bafe than in any other part, and fuftained by no pedicle, but 
fixed immediately to the leaves. 

The elm and aft afford us more frequent inftances of thefe 
than any other trees, and very often on the firft of thefe they 
grow to the bignefs of a nut, and fometimes much lar°er ; 
and when they are grown to their full (fee, they often take up 
the whole furface of the leaf. When thefe bladders are open- 
ed, they are found to contain a large number of pucerons. 
If thefe bladders are examined at the time when they are but 
newly rifen, which ufually is in the beginning of June, on 
opening them there is ufually found in them only one puceron, 
and that always a female big with young; and in others more 
advanced, the parent infect is found furrounded with differ- 
ent numbers of her young ones. Thefe bladders have all of 
them at firft only one female puceron ; but afterwards they have 
more, as they become larger ; and the largeft of all are ufually 
found filled with a prodigious number of younfr ones. The 
newly rifen bladders are always found' clofe and°firm in every 
part, the aperture at which the female puceron had entered, 
being ufually neatly and clofely flopped up. The queftion is' 
how this bladder was formed ? 

We very well know, that winged infefls of feveral kinds 
prick holes in the leaves and branches of vegetables, and de- 
pofit their eggs in them ; and that thence arife all the various 
fpecies of galls, the eggs hatching within thofe tumors into 
worms or maggots, and thefe finally becoming winged infects 
like their parents. 
Malpighi has given an excellent account of the feveral fpecies 
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of thefe galls; but he lias not mentiohed any of them being 
produced by a viviparous infect, for the bringing up her nu- 
merous family: he has not omitted the bladders on the leaves 
of trees among the numbers of galls, but he has had no true 
idea of their origin; nor could this, indeed, have been any 
way found out, but by the obfervation that the creatures con- 
tained within them were of the fame nature and origin with 
thofe on the furface of the fame or other leaves. 
There feems rio doubt, but that each of the female pucerons 
found in the bladders of thefe leaves, has been herfelf the oc- 
cafion and the maker of that bladder in which fhe is found fo 
clofe fhut up. 

It would be natural to fuppofe, that the creature formed her- 
felf this lodgment when fhe found herfelf loaded with young, 
and under a neceflity of being delivered of them : but this is 
not the cafe ; for a female puceron taken in this If ate, and placed 
upon a leaf, makes no attempt towards the making herfelf 
fuch a lodging ; and there are taken out of the ncw-rifen blad- 
ders many Angle animals of this kind, which are fo far from 
being about producing their young, that they are not full 
grown. Thefe, however, are always females. 
The method of the formation of them feems to be this: as 
foon as the female puceron is produced, fhe fixes her trunk into 
the leaf to fuck its juices ; the confequence of this in all the 
pucerons is, that the furface of the leaf feparates a little from 
the nervous part : in the common cafes the creature takes no 
advantage of this, but only continues fucking the juices ; but 
in this kind, the female, as foon as fhe has made the fepara- 
. tion between the parts of the leaf, gets into the cavity that is 
formed there, by enlarging the orifice firft made by the trunk, 
till it will admit her body. When once in, fhe works forward 
^ in a flrait line, and the hole behind her foon clofes up, as there 
* was no rupture, but only a ftretching open of the parts of the leaf. 
The female thus finds herfelf in a fecure place, and the eleva- 
tion fhe makes in the leaf is fcarce perceivable, only appear- 
ing as an oblong final! fpecies of gall. The mark of the aper- 
ture at which fhe made her way in, is always to be feen at 
fome diftance behind her, tho* ufually very neatly clofed up : 
thus the whole continues till the creature produces her young. 
But then the fcene is quite altered ; the young ones begin to 
fuck as foon as produced, and as they ufually feize upon the 
fides of the fmall gall, already formed for that purpofe, this 
derives more juices than otherwife would flow into it ; and it 
begins to elevate itfelf much higher, and forms a tubercle of 
the fhape of a nut or pear. 

Its growth in this cafe is entirely analogous to that of the com- 
mon galls on the branches of trees, &c. and all the difference 
in the fhape of the feveral bladders, is owing to the manner of 
the young pucerons fucking : for if they fuck much at its bafe, 
that enlarges and becomes the broadeft part, as is the cafe in 
the conic and pointed ones ; but if they let this alone, and 
fuck only the fides and upper part, they fwell while this does 
not, and confequently this forms a fort of pedicle to the grow- 
ing bladder. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. Vol. VI. p. 33. 

Ba/tard-VucERON. See FiG-infecl, and Grub of the box. 

•Earth Puceron. See Earth. 

Grub Pucerons. See Grub. 

YvcEROW-eater, or Lion Puceron. See Lion puceron. 

Oak Puceron. See Oak. 

Yer Puceron. See Ver puceron. 

Wood Puceron. See Wood. 

PUCKAUN beady, in natural hiftory, a name given by the 
people of the Eaft Indies to a peculiar fpecies of orpiment, 
which they ufe in medicine. 

They find it on the hills and on the banks of rivers. It is 
prepared by feveral tedious procefles, and then is given with 
fuccefs in a diabetes. 

PUDDINGS, in a fhip, are ropes nailed to the arms of the main 
and fore yards, near the ends, and then at three or four due 
diftances inwards one from another, in order to keep the rob- 
bins from galling or wearing afunder upon the yards, when the 
top-fail fheets are haled home. 

They call alfo thofe ropes which are wound about the rings 
of anchors, to fave the clinch of the cable from being galled 
with the iron, by this name ; fo that when the ring is fo ferv- 
ed, it is called the pudding of the anchor. 

Pudding-/7«k. See the article Oculatus lapis. 

PUDENDA (Cycl.) — It is remarkable, that among the fifh-tribe 
all that are oviparous have no pudenda, properly fpeakin^ ; that 
is, they have no penis or vulva, unlefs the ovaria of the females 
and the vaficula? feminales of the males may be called by that 
name. 

The viviparous fifhes, on the other hand, as the cetaceous 
fillies in particular, and many kinds of the cartilagineous 
have the penis and vulva, diftimflly and properly fo called. 
Artcdi Ichthyolog. . 

PUDIANO, called alfo pazdiano, and by others vermelho, apai- 
mixira, and tetimixita, a fifh of the fize of a middling pearch, 
but not fo broad as that fifh. 

Its head is fmall, its nofe pointed, and the upper part of its 
mouth furniQied with very fharp teeth ; its lower part with 
others extremely minute Its eyes are prominent, and the 
rays of its back fin are rigid and prickly. Its fcales are ex- 
tremely fmall, and fo clofely laid, that it feems fmooth to the 



touch. Its whole body Is of a gold-yellow ; but that the upper 
part of its head, and its back to the end of the back-fin, are 
of a very beautiful purple. The rim or edge of the belly-fin 
is alfo purple, and the reft of a gold-yellow. It is a whole- 
fome and well tailed fifh. Ray's Ichthyol. p. 339. Mare- 
grave's Hift. Brafil. 

Pudiano verde, in zoology, the name of an American fifh of 
a very remarkable colour, and very well tailed and whole- 
fome. See Tab. of Fifhes, N°. 60. 

It is of an oblong fhape, and its ufual fize is about ten finders 
long, and three broad in the broadeft part ; for towards the 
tail it is but about half that breadth. Its mouth is fmall, and 
its upper jaw furnifhed with two long teeth, and a great num- 
ber of fhort ones ; and its under one with four Jong ones, 
and a like number of fmall ones. Its back-fin is very long, 
and is fupported by prickly rays. It is of a yellow colour, 
and variegated with longitudinal Ilreaks of blue. Its tail is 
not forked, and is of a reddifli brown, variegated with a bluifh 
green, and has a border of green at the end. Its fcales are 
broad, and are fo difpofed, as to reprefent fo many cubes. 
Thefe are all of a fine yellow, and each has a rim of a bright 
blue all round its edges ; and the whole fifh is very elegantly 
variegated with blue, yellow, green, and white flreaks. 
Marggraveh Hift. Brafil. IVillughby's Hift. Pifc. p. 340. 

PUFF-ball, the common Englifh name for the fungus pulveru- 
lentus, or lycoperdon. See Lycopereon. 
The dull contained within this body, (which, when it is crufh- 
ed, flies out in an inconceivably fine powder, in form of a 
cloud of fmoak) when examined by the microfcope, appears 
to be a multitude of regulary figured, tho' extremely fmall 
bodies. Thefe require the moll powerful magnifiers to dif- 
tinguifh them, and are found to be little globules of an orange 
colour, and fomewhat tranfparent; and fo fmall, that the cube 
of the diameter of a hair, would be equal to an hundred and 
twenty-five thoufand of them. In other fpecies of this mufh- 
room, the globules are evidently feen to be fo many puff-balk* 
being of a darker colour, and having each a little ftalk or tail : 
by means of thefe flalks they penetrate into the ground, when 
fhed from their parent plant. 

The duft of thefe mufhrooms is very hurtful to the eyes, and 
we have had inflances of perfons being blinded for a long- 
time by it, with violent pain, fwelling, and inflammation; 
and this is probably owing to the fharpnefs of thefe almoffc 
inconceivably minute flalks or tails. Baker's, Microfcope, 
P- 255- 

PUFFIN, in zoology, a name by which fome call the anas 
ar&tca Clufu. See Puffinus, infra. 

PUFFINET, in zoology, the name of a bird known amonn- 
authors by that of the columba Groen'andica, or the Greenland 
or fea turtle-dove. 

It is common on the northern coafts, and is black all over, ex- 
cept two fmall fpots on its head : but it is pretended by fome, 
that in winter it turns white. Ray's Ornithol. p, 245. 

PUFFINUS, in zoology, the name of a water fowl, with its 
three fore-toes connected by a membrane ; but its hinder ones 
loofe, and with a fharp and crooked beak. It is called in Ene- 
lifh the pujfin. b 

It is larger than the tame pigeon ; its head, neck and back are 
black : its breaft and belly white : its beak is two fingers 
breadth long, and its bafe covered by a naked membrane, and 
has on each fide a furrow, running from thence to the end of 
it: its wings are very long, and- its tail a hand-breadth long, 
and black : it is extremely common in the Ifle of Man, but is 
fo fat, that its flelh is accounted unwholefome unlefs it is fak- 
ed : it is alfo common in the Scilly iflands. They breed only 
in the culf of Man, an uninhabited part of the firft mentioned 
ifland, and each female lays only one egg. 
They lay in rabbit holes, and as foon as the young are hatch- 
ed, they follow their parents all day to fea, returning only in 
the evening. The people take them early in the morning, 
about the time of their going out, and that every man may 
remember how many he takes, he always cuts off one of the 
legs, and keeps it in his pocket; hence the vulgarly ob- 
tained opinion, that puffins have but one leg. Ray's Ornithol. 
p. 252. 

PUGNAX avis, in zoology, the name of the bird called in Eng- 
lifh the ruffe, and the female of which is the reeve. It has its 
Latin name from its quarrelfome difpofition, the males beino- 
always fighting. See the article Ruffe. 

PUGNITIUS, in zoology, the name of the common ftickle- 
back, or barnfiicle, called alfo from its fpines aculeatus, and by 
fome authors fpinachia, turonilla, and centifcus. 
It is a very well known fifh, and is found every where in new 
dug ditches, C3V. where no body can perceive how it comes. 
Hence the vulgar have an opinion, that it breeds there equi- 
vocally and of itfelf, without the help of parents of its own 
kind ; and that from it all other fifhes are bred. 
Thefe are idle opinions : the fmatlefr animalcule is not pro- 
duced m putrid matter otherwife than by the egg of a parent 
animal; this origin will, therefore, hardly be believed of 
larger, and, as they are called, more perfeil animals. Thefe 
fmall fifh are fo far from peopling ponds with other fifh, that 
they are very great devourers of The fpawn of larger fifh, and 
do infinite mifchief in ponds. 

There 
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There are two fpecies of this little fifth, the one larger, of two 
inches or more in length, and confiderably thick. This has 
but five prickles, three on the back and two on the belly : this 
laft is fixed to a penniform bone, very hard and ftrong ; for ln- 
ftead of belly-fins, this has two triangular bony laminae. It 
has no leaks, but its fides are defended with a bony armature, 
reaching from the fpincs on the back to thole on the belly. It 
can rail? or deprefs its fpines at pleafure. This fpecics is com- 
mon in our ditches j and they fometimes fwim in tmmenfe 
flioals together in the fea. 

The other is the fmaller kind : this is fhorter and much llen- 
derer than the former, fo that it appears proportionably of a 
loneer figure, ft has ten or eleven fpines on its back, and 
thefe notVet in an even row, but alternately bending one to 
the right, the other to the left ; and it has bony laminae in- 
fread of belly-fins, and two fpines or prickles on them ; and 
one behind the anus. This fpecics has not the bony armature 
on its fides that the larger has. It is common in our ditchts. 
Ray's Ichthyol. p. 34.1 . feq. ' 
PtrcNiTius hngus, in zoology, the name of a Weft Indian fea- 
fifh, caught about Chili and in fome other places, and ap- 
proaching in many particulars to the European fugnita. 
It is a fmall animal ; its body is fquare, and of a tender con- 
flrudt ion ; of the thicknefs of a finger, and of five, fix, or 
feven inches long, becoming gradually fmaller towards the 
tail : its fkin is ftnooth, and its back is black ; its belly yel- 
low: its head refembles that of the pike, but that the nofi- is 
fomewhat longer : it has two fins at the gills, one of a tri- 
angular fhape on the back; and from this to the neck there 
are placed a row of fifteen prickles, which bend a little back- 
ward, and are not connected by a membrane. On the middle 
of the belly it has alfo two fpines at the two fides, and one 
behind the anus : behind this there is a fin anfwering to that 
on the back, and the body is terminated by a fine fmall tail. 
Sehenefeldt's Hift. Pifc. Ray's Ichthyol. p. 340. 
PULCHER pifcis, in ichthyology, a name given by Gaza to the 
fifh commonly known by the name of the uranofeape, or ftar- 
gazer. See Uranoscopus. 

It is a fpecies of the trachinus, and diftinguifhed by Artedi by 
the name of the trachinui, with many beards on the lower 
jaw. SeeTRACHlN-us 
PULEGIUM, pemyrcyal, in botany, &e. a name given by au- 
thors to the common water-mint. V id. Linneei Gen. PL p. 27 1 . 
Tourn. Inft. Bot. p. 189. Rivin. Vol. I. p. 31, 32. See alfo 
the article Mentha. 

Penny-royal is among the firft plants in efteem in the prefent 
practice, as well as in former ages, as an attenuant and uterine. 
It promotes the menfes, and forwards delivery. It is good in 
flatulencies and fiippreffions of urine, and by many is greatly 
recommended in dropfies, jaundices, and other chronic diftem- 
pers. It communicates its virtues very readily to water in in- 
fufion, and its fimple water drawn by the alembic, has, per- 
haps, more virtue than any other kept in the fhops. Its ef- 
fential oil is fometimes, tho' rarely, ufed in the fame inten- 
tions with the water. 
PULEX, the flea. It is to Signior Redi that we owe the true hifto 
ry of the generation of this common and troublefome animal. 
The flea lays its eggs, and from each egg is hatched a fmall 
worm : this worm fpins itfelf a bag of filk, in the fame man 
ner that the filk-worm does ; and out of this bag it comes at 
laft in the perfect form of a flea, as the other does in its 
winged ftate. 

The flea depofits its eggs on the bodies of dogs, cats, and 
other animals, and on the clothes of men, or the beds, and 
other places where they flcep. Thefe eggs being round and 
fmooth, flip eafily down till they come into fome fold of the 
clothes, or fome other place, where they are hatched. In this 
place each egg produces a fmall white worm of a filvery ap- 
pearance; thefe worms feed on the white fcurfy matter which 
is found in great plenty on the fkins of dogs and other animals ; 
and they are alfo found among the folds of liunen in drawers 
and other placss : they are a fortnight in arriving at the full 
bignefs of the worm ftate, and will roll themfelves clofe up 
into a ball, in the manner of the wood-loufe, when touched. 
They foon after this fpin themfelves their web, in which they 
lie a fortnight, and then come out perfect /««. 
The flea, if examined a day or two before its full growth in 
the bag, is found to have all its parts and lineaments ; but it is 
foft and white. After this it gradually becomes hard and co- 
loured, and when it comes out of the bag, is as ftrong and 
large as it ever is to be. 
PuLEX-/«ten, a name given by naturalifts to a fort of worms 
frequently found on the leaves of ttees, where they devour the 
animals called paliees arborei. Vid. infra. 
Gf thefe there are feveral fpecies, which owe their origin to 
the eirgs of different creatures ; for they are none of them 
their ultimate ftate in this- their time of feeding. According 
to the different animals whofe eggs they are hatched from, 
thefe are of different form and ftructurc : fome are hexapodes, 
or endued with fix feet ; thefe belong to the beetle tribe, and 
finally change into beetles like the parent animal from whofe 
eggs they lprung : others have no legs, and are produced from 
the eggs of flies of tarious kinds : and finally, others are ge- 
nuine caterpillars, tho' fmall ; but thefe are the moft rare of all. 
Svppi.. Vol. II. 
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The two general kinds are the hexapodes, or beetle- worm^ 
and the apodev or fly-worms. The fly which gives origin tti 
the laft of thefe is a four-winged one, and takes care always 
to depofit her eggs in a place where tin re are plenty of the 
pu/iies, ufually on the fbik or young branches of a tree iri 
the midft of large families of them. The worm, as foon as 
hatched, finds iifelf in the midft of abundance of food, prey- 
ing at pleafure on thefe animals, which are wholly ddencelefs.; 
The ftalk of the elder and woodbine are frequently found co- 
vered over with thefe pu/ices, and among them there may 
ufually be found one or more of thefe deftroyers feeding at 
will, fucking in the juices from their bodies, and then throw- 
ing away the dry Ikins. Befides the worms of thjs four-winged 
fly. there is one of a two-winged wafp-fly, very dcftruelivc of 
thefe animals. Reawnur's Hift. Inf. T. j. 
PuLEx-ar&.reui, in natural hiftory, the name given by Mr. 
Reaumur to a very large genus of fmall animals. They are a 
kind of h.ilf-wingcd creatures; they have granulated antenna;* 
and fome of them, in their nioft perfect ftate, have complete: 
wings. Thefe are diftinguifhed from the others by the name 
of mujca putex, or the iv'wged-putex. 

The feveral fpecies of thefe creatures are of different colours j 
fome are brown, others yellow ; but the moft frequent are 
green. They all feed upon the leaves of trees, which, become! 
withered and curled up on their eroding them ; and they are 
fo common, that where', er a leaf of a tree is found curled upj 
or of a different form from the others, it is highly probable thefe 
animals are on it, or that it is their work. Among trt.es the - 
willow and the rofe are the moft infected by them; and amono- 
plants, the bean and the poppy, They live a focud life, mul- 
titudes of males and females being found together. The fe- 
males are eafily diftinguifhed from the males, by their being 
thicker in the body, and having larger bellies. 
It is very wonderful, that' of all the known animals of the 
winged kind, thefe are the only ones which are viviparous. 
This is eafily feen beyond a pcfhbility of doubt ; for on examin- 
ing a duffer of them together, it is a common thing to fee, by 
the help of a fmall magnifier, a fimale in the ad~f of parturi- 
tion ; and the author of this account frequently faw the youn« 
pulex protruded out, from a paffage near the anus of the f .-male, 
perfectly formed. He had fufpeiSted this from the total want 
of eggs among fo numerous a tribe of animals, and from their 
remarkably fpeedy propagation, and was thus convinced of it 
by ocular demonftration. 

They are armed with a tender and flexile probofcis, with 
which they feize hold of the young flioots of the tree : they 
live upon twifting the probofcis round it. 7'hefe creatures 
are always feen naked and expofed, ftanding on the outfide of 
the ftalks and leaves, and fucking in their juices for nourifh- 
ment with their probofcis. But there is another fpecies of 
them, which are alike viviparous, and agree with them in all 
refpecTs, except in their manner of living. Thefe get into the 
inner fubftance of the leaves, like the worms called ajcarides^ and 
feed on the parenchyma, being defended from all injuries by 
living between the integuments. In this cafe, the leaves they 
bury themfelves in become icabrous and deformed, and pro- 
duce a fort of galls: fo that Malpighi erred in fuppofmg all 
the galls of trees to be produced by the animals batched of the 
eggs of ichneumon flies; iince thefe animals which are vivipa- 
rous, and are of a very different kind from the worms of the 
ichneumon flies, equally produce them A female of the fpe- 
cies here treated of has been feen to bring forth feven young 
ones in one day; and thus, from refiding alone in the tuber- 
cles which fhe had formed on a leaf, fhe in a little time be-< 
comes the mother of a numerous family ; each of which raifes 
its own tumor or gall on the leaf, which at firft are fmall and 
round, and of a beautiful red like kermes. 
Such of thefe as are of the male fpecies have a certain time of 
reft, in which they lie buried in a ftlky matter, and afterwards 
become winged, flying nimbly about ; whereas the females 
never are able to fly, but remain always half-winged. It is to 
be obferved, however, that there is a different fpecics of wing- 
ed infecls frequently found flying about the female pulice!, as 
well as their own males ; fo that all the fmall-winged infe<5ts 
about them are not to be thought of their own fpecics. Thefe" 
do not greatly differ in figure; but the one are h rmlefs, and 
the others have ftings, and hurt any part of the body on which 
they fix. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. T. i. See PsEUDQ-puIrx. 
Z,0(7///a-Pui.Ex. See Cicadula. 

PULMONARIA, in the Linnasan fyftcm of botahv, the name? 
of a genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : the 
cup is acylindric, pentagonal, perianthium, confifting of one 
leaf divided into five fegments at the edge, and remaining after 
the flower is fallen. The flower confifts of one petal, in 
form of a cylindric tube, of the length of the cup, with its 
edge flightly divided into five fegments, and its mouth open. 
The ftamina are five very fhort filaments, fituated in the open- 
ing of the flower. The anthers are erecf, and converge one 
toward another. The piftillum has four germina. The ftyle 
is flender and fhorter than the cup, and the ftigma is obtufe 
and emarginated. The cup, without fufrering any changes, 
ferves in the place of a fruit, containing in its bottom four 
round'ifh-leaved obtufe feeds. Linn&i Gen. PI. p. 59. 
The characters of pulmonaria, according to Mr. Tournefort, 
3 Gg are 
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are thefe: the flower confifts of one leaf, and is funn'el- 
faftiioned, and divided into many fegments at the edges. The 
mouth is wide, and refembles a fort of bafin. The cup is tu- 
bular, and ufually of a pentangular form, and divided into five 
fegmems. From this arifes a piftil, which is fixed in the man- 
ner ot a nail to the lower part of the flower, and is furround- 
ed by four embryos, which afterwards ripen into lb many 
leeds, which are contained in the enlarged cup. Ts-rn. Inft. 

P- *3 6 

The fpecies of pu'trmaria, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
are thefe : r. The common fpotted-leaved pulmonaria, re- 
fembling buglofs. i. The common broad-leaved white-flower- 
ed pulmonaria. 3. The blue-flowered Alpine pulmonaria, with 
foft and round ifh leaves 4. The plain-leaved not fpotted pul- 
monaria, 5. The ecbium-leaved pulmonaria. 6. The white- 
flowered pulmonaria, with echium leaves. 7. The red-flower- 
ed echium-Ieaved pulm-nar'ia. 8. The blue-flowered, echium- 
leaved pulmonaria. g. The narrow-leaved Alpine pnlmonaria. 
ic. The foft pulmonaria, with the ftrawberry fmell. i 1. The 
annual Cretic pulmonaria, with bladder cups. 12. The pul- 
monaria, with roundifh, plain, green, not fpotted leaves. 
The figure of the flower-cup is what principally difi'mguifhei 
the pulmonaria from the buglofs, &c. and the plants of it may be 
ufually known when not in flower, by their long, rough, and not 
divided leaves, which in almoft all the fpecies are fpotted, fo 
as to refemble the tabid lungs of an animal, whence it had its 
name. Tourn. Inft. p. 137. 

The common fpotted pubnonaria, or, as we vulgarly call it, 
fage rf Jemfalcm, is eftecmed an excellent medicine in many 
of the difordcrs of the lungs. It has been known to do great 
fervice in fpittings of blood, and ftands greatly recommended, 
externally ufed, as a confolidator and healer of old ulcers, 
as well as frefh wounds. 

PULSATILLA, pafque-foive'-, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe : the flower is of 
the rofaceous kind, confuting of (cveral leaves difpofed in a 
circular form. The piftil arifes from the center of the flower, 
and is furrounded byftamina. The piftil becomes at length a 
fruit, to which there are fixed a number of feeds, each of which 
terminates in a {lender filament. The pit fatilla has, like the 
anemone, a regular fet of leaves growing from one part of the 
fralk under the flower ; but differs from it in having its feed 
naked, and terminated by the long filament juft mentioned. 
The fpecies of pufatilla, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The purple pulfatilla, with thick leaves and a large 
flower. 2. The double violet-coloured pulfatilla, with fim- 
briated flowers. 3. The marfh pulfatilla, with more finely 
divided le ives and fmaller flowers. 4. The finely divided-leaved 
or marfh pulfatilla, with paler coloured flowers. 5. The pul- 
fatilla with fmall blackim flowers. 6. The fmallage-leaved 
fpring pulfatilla, with larger flowers. 7. The fmallage -leaved 
fpring pulfatilla, with ("mailer flowers. 8. The fmallage- 
leaved autumnal pulfatilla. 9. The roundifli-leaved pulfatilla. 
10. The pulfatilla with red, obtufe-Ieaved flowers. 1 1. The 
white-flowered pufatilla. 12. The double white Pyrenean 
pulfatilla. 13. The celeri-leaved yellow-flowered pulfatilla. 
14. The wild parfnep-Ieaved yellow pulfatilla. 15. The yel- 
low rough-leaved Alpine pulfatilla. Tourn. Inft. p. 284. 

PULSA I OR, a name given by fome writers to that fpecies of 
beetle, commonly known among us by the name of the death- 
watch, and about which fo many fuperftitious fancies pre- 
vail. 

The manner of the creature's making its noi^e is this: it 
lifts itfelf up on its hind legs, and fome what extending, or ra- 
ther inclining its neck, ftrikesdown its face withgreat ftrength 
and agility, upon any fubftance on which it happens to be 
placed. It is often found on the matted bottoms of old chairs, 
and ieems to ufe the motion which makes this noife, in order 
to get its food. It is ufually found ftanding on a part of the 
fedge where the outer covering is off, and the pithy part ex- 
poled ; and it ufually works at the fide or edge of this place, 
in order to the getting oft' moie of the outer bark. Where it 
is found there are ufually fevcral of thefe bald places in the 
fedge, which feem to have been places where it was before 
employed in getting its food. Every ftroke the creature gives 
may be (ten to have a fenfible effect upon the fedge, and where 
it ftrikes a found part, the impretfion is feen to be a dent as 
large as a filver penny. 

The creature is called by fome fcarrabam gakatus, from a 
■fort ot galea, or helmet, which it wears. It is about a quarter 
of an inch long, and is of a Juflcy brown colour. Its helmet 
is very broad in comparifoh of its bulk, and when the creature 
is at reft, it draws in its head under this covering. 

PULSE {('yd.) — it is certain that the climate will alter the pulfe 
of perfons, and on this is founded the obfervation of puljes 
being naturally various in the people of different nations. 
The puljes of Frenchmen are faid to be more equal and quick, 
and thofe of the Briiifh, Dutch, and Germans, more irregu- 
lar and uncertain; and this is to be jointly attributed to the 
air of the country, and to the manner of living. 
in general, the higher and nearer the fun b, the quicker is 
the p^lfe ; and the lower and farther off, the flower. In rainy 
feafons, the pulfe is more free and quick, becaufe of the 
{"mailer prcilure of the atroofphere. It is more impetuous in 



the fpring; more equal after a quiet fleep ; weak and uncer- 
tain in men very intent upon bufinels. 

Melancholy renders the fu'fe extremely inconftant, probably 
through the great thoughtfulnefs of fuch men ; in bilious 
tempers it is high and ftrong; in Cinguine, more equal and re- 
gular than in airy : in the phlegmatic, equal enough';; but 
more flow: ill children, efpecially infants, the fulfe is very 
fmall ; and in old men it is extremely uncertain : in glutonous 
people it is dull and flow, unlefs by drinking it is made {tum- 
bling and vertiginous : this fort of pulfe alfo frequency fore- 
tells hidden death By too fparing a diet it becomes fmall 
and flow, and always abates upon fafting. By the pafiions 
the pulfe may be alfo greatly altered ; but moft of all by 
fear, joy, and anger. In fevers the pulfe is varied according 
to the beginning, heighth, and declination. In fcorbutic and 
hyfter'ic perfons it is very uncertain: in hydropical peribns it 
is much ftopped and interrupted by ftagnant humors: in the 
gout it is free and expedite : in the plague, as in the afthma, 
it is mightily oppreiled, unlefs freed by the hot fit. In general, 
any variation of the pulfe certainly denotes fome alteration in 
the habit of the body. 

The pulfe is unequal either in regard to time or ftrength ; that 
is, it either ftrikcs!quicker and flower, or ftronger and weaker. 
The firft is common in moft acute diftempers, and does not 
threaten any immediate danger; but the latter, both in acute 
and chronic cafes, is always a dangerous fymptom : very often 
it is the forerunner of death, which happens two or three 
days after this is firft obferved. It is faid to be interrupted 
when the ftrokes are much fmaller and weaker than at other 
times, or their intervals much greater. This firft fhews a 
great decay of ftrength ; and the latter, which i , as it were, 
a ceffation for a time, denotes approaching palfies, apoplexies, 
and the like terrible diftempers, and fometimes death itfelf 
The intenfe pulje is when the ftroke is very hard, the parts 
being, as it were, upon the bent ; or elfe this ftrength is made 
up by the multiplicity and frequency of lefs mications, as in 
the heighth of acute fevers. 

The rcmifs pulfe has ftrokes lefs quick and ftrone, and in fick- 
nefs fliews more danger than the other. The fuperficial pulft 
(hews an exact temperament of body, as alfo a free and eafy 
temper of mind. 

The deep fulfe {hews a difpofit'ion to melancholy, afthmas, and 
lethargies, and is more frequent in the aged than in younf 
people. 

The leaping pulfe often {hews no great danger, but the tremb- 
ling pulfe is ufually a fatal fymptom, after which very few 
people recover. 

But of all others the wandering pulfe is the moft terrible and 
fatal ; this is felt fometimes in one part of the artery, and 
fometimes in another, and fometimes in no part at all. This 
is a certain fore-runner of death, and that ufually very fpccdily 
following; and if great power in nature gives a Ihort reprieve 
after this, it it only a very fhort relief. Abercromb. de 
variat. Pulfus. 

The pulfe has been obferved to beat fatter in perfons electrified. 
Phil. Tranf. N J . 478. p. ^9. See Electricity., Cyd. 

PULS1LOGIUM, a name given by authors to a puiie-watch, or 
inftrument to meafure the celerity of the pulfe. Sanctorius 
was the firft inventor of this machine; but feveral have fince 
fpoke very largely in praifc of it, and Sir John Kloyer wrote 
a trcatlfc on this fubjedt. 

PULSUS latus. See Laths pulfus. 

PULVERATICUM, in Roman antiquity, the fee paid to fur- 
veyors for their trouble ; alfo a fum exacted from the provincial 
cities by their garrifons. Pitif. in voc. 

PUL VILLUS, in furgery, a term ufed to exprefs a little pled^et- 
bolfter, or comprefs. 

PULVINARIA, in Roman antiquity, cufhions upon which the 
ftatues of the gods were laid in the temples, at the time that 
thanks were given for fome fignal victory. Danet in voc. 

PULVIS (Cyd.)—?VLvisebohco7?ipo/itus,a powder prefcribed in 
the late London pharmacopcea, and intended to be ufed in the 
place of &eccnfe£?io Fracajiorii or diafcordiwn. It being fup- 
pofed that this medicine was by its author meant as an alexi- 
pharmic, and being now principally ufed as an aftrin^ent, it 
was thought neceflary to make this'feparate medicine. 
t his powder is compofed of bole armenic, half a pound; cin- 
namon, four ounces ; and torment! II-root and gum arabic, of 
each three ounces, made together to a powder. Pemberton's 
Lond. Difp. p. 31 1. 

Pulvis bezoarticus, the name given in the late London difpenfa- 
tury to the powder commonly called Gafcoigrispowdc. 
This is now ordered to be made only of crab's claws, one 
pound ; prepared pearls and red coral, of each three ounces ; 
and oriental bezoar, an ounce, The amber and hartftiorn are 
left out of the compofition, as improper or inefficacious in- 
gredients; and the whole ordered to be kept alfo without the 
bezoar, and called by the name of pulvis e chelis eancrorum cmn- 
po/itus, the name the Gafeoigne's powder ufed to be known by. 
Peinbeitm'sljond, Difp p. 313. 

Pulvis e cerufja, a medicine prescribed in the late London phar- 
macopcea, in the place of the white troches of Rhafes or 
Razi. See Troche. 

The late compofttions of that medicine had been much more 

com- 
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complex than the original receipt of that author, and the col- 
lege have therefore retrenched the number of ingredients in 
them; and as the medicine is always to be powdered tor ute, 

' it is now ordered to be kept in the form of powder. 

It is thus prefcribed there : take cerufs, five ounces ; fircoco - 
la, an ounce; gum tragacanth, half an ounce ; make the whole 
into a fine powder. Pemlcrtm's Lond. Difp. p. V 2 - 

Pulvis umtr'ayerv* cactus, the name given in the late Lon- 
don difpenfatory to the compofition ufually called /«;« antra- 



yervee. 

The preparation is 



alfo there made much lefs complex, by 
leaving outthelefa powerful abforbent powders, and ufmg the 
compound powder of crabs claws in the place of all. 
This is now ordered to be made only of the compound powder 
of crab's claws, a pound and half; and contrayerva-root, five 
ounces. Pemberton's Lond. Difp. p-3'3- 

Pulvis e myrrba, a form of medicine prefcribed in the late Lon- 
don difpenfatory, to fupply the place of the troches of myrrh. 
The compofition is the fame but for the omiffion of one or 
two of the ingredients, fuppofed not of the fame virtues with 
the reft, or very difagreeable to the tafte. 
It is ordered to be made thus : take of dried leaves of rue, of 
dittany, of crete, of myrrh, each an ounce and half's ol ana 
fcetida, fagapenum, Ruflia caftor, and opopanax, each an 
ounce, beat altogether to a fine powder. Pemberton's Lond. 
Pharm. p. 314. 

Pulvis e f common: o, a name given in the late London difpenfa- 
tory to the purging powder commonly called the Earl of IVar- 
ivUk's powder. 

It is, however, wholly altered here, the cryftals of tartar and 
diaphoretic antimony being left out, and the medicine ordered 
to be made only of four ounces of fcammony, and three ounces 
of burnt hartfhorn reduced together to a fine powder. Pem- 
he< tons Lond. Di r p. p. 315. 

Pulvis e fuccino y amber -pfrwder, a form of medicine prefcribed 
hi the late London pharm acopcea, to ft and in the place of the 
troches of amber, or tnch'fd de carabe of former difpenfa- 
torics. 
The compofition of the powder is this: take prepared amber 



and 



gur 



arabic, of each ten drachms ; 



of hypociftus, 



balauftines, and Japan earth, of each five drachms ; olibanum, 
half an ounce ; {trained opium, a drachm ; mix all together 
into a fine powder. Pcmberton's Lond. Difp. p. 316. 

VvLvisfceamdans-, in natural hiftory, a name given by late 
writers to that fine powder which is. contained in capfules upon 
the ftamina or threads in the flowers of plants, and is called 
by fome Englifh writers the makdujl^ and in general the fa- 
rina of flowers. 

This duft was for many ages looked upon as a recrement of the 
plant; but it has of later times been found to confitt wholly of 
or^anical bodies, which are in reality the embryo plants ; 
and entering into the feeds in the capfules, while yet buried in 
the ftyle, they fcecundate them, and put them in a ftate to 
vegetate and produce their fpecies. On the molt accurate ex- 
amination, however, with microfcopes, the farina, or puhis 
fcecundam of plants, has never been found to carry any like- 
nefs to a plantula femtnath^ or the rudiments of the plant which 
was to be produced by it. All that the microfcope docs in 
this cafe, is but increafing the apparent magnitude of the par- 
ticles of the powder; but they are found, when thus viewed, 
to be no other than a congeries of globules, which are all alike 
in the fame fpecies, and compofed of fibres and vaficules 
wrought together in fuch a curious manner, to the keeping 
whole as long as neceflary, and burfting when necefTary, that 
It appears evident they are deftined for fome very great ufes. 
See Tab. of microfc. Obj Clafs 2. 

Verdrefius, in the Afla eruditorum, has given a very curious 
detail, and has figured and defcribed fifty kinds of this duft, 
moft of which are confiderably different from one another ; 
tho' fome are nearly alike. He obferves, that in all the num- 
ber of flowers he examined, he found no farina, or pulvis 
fecundans, that did not refemble one of thefe fifty ; and that, 
therefore, whoever engages in this curious refearch, fhouiu f.rft 
obferve thefe, and then refer the others to one or other of them, 
as they next approach them, and mention their differences, if 
any, by way of characters, by which they might always be 
known. Act. Erudit Ann. 1794. p. 410. 
The author of this curious treatife, from a multitude of expe- 
riments, feems to think thefe globules of duft rather to repre- 
fent the tefticles of male animals, than any other part of the 
organization of any known body. The numerous fibres they 
are compofed of, which are convoluted and twifted in a molt 
remarkable and intricate manner, and the vefides contained 
in their fubftance among thefe fibres, fhew a great refemblance 
-to the teftes in ftru&ure, and in their apparent ufes. 
The principal farinse he defcribes, are thofe of the yellow 
water iris, or flag-flower, which are of an oyal figure, fome- 
what hairy, and covered either in part or entirely with a thin 
membranous coat. The tulip farina, which is flat, broad, and 
fonvwhat angular at one etui, tho' rounded at the other. The 
honey -fuckliT farina, which is broad and truncated at one end, 
find roundifii, but fomewhat pointed at the other. 'The farina 
cf the iris-leaved yellow lilly, which is oblong, pointed at 

- *>ne end, and rounded at the other ; and when feparated per- 
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ftdf from its capfule, has a tail at the rounded or largeft ehu. 
The farina of the hypericum, which is oblong and Mender, 
truncated at both ends, and marked witii a deep longitudinal 
furrow on one fide, refenibling the channel in the midft of 
the feeds of corn or oats, and fetving to the fame purpofej 
the opening of the granule. The marfhniallow farina, Which is 
like the mallow and holy oak, a very beautiful object, being 
round granules, furrounded with a regular circle of fpines of 
prickles. The Indian crefs has a farina, which in moft lights 
appears of a triangular figure. T he lyfimachia, or willow- 
herb, has a farina refcmbling that of the hypericum, but 
fhotter and thicker, truncated at both ends, and with a longi- 
tudinal furrow, tho' but a flight one. That of the fcabious 
is fmoothcr than moft others, and approaches moft of all to a 
globular figure. That of wormwood is alfo globular, and 
final), and when feparated entire, has a ftalk or pedicle like 
that of the yellow lilly. The farina of the clematitis is very 
fingular, it being of a globular figure, but confifting of one 
globule enclofing another ; or of a pale-coloured globule, con- 
tained in a thick brownifh hulk, which opens in one deter- 
mined part, and lets out the globule it contained. That of 
the white jeffamine confifts of half globules, or a fort of hc- 
mifpheres, flat on one fide, and regularly rounded on the 
other. 

The farina of tobacco is oblong and flender, and pointed at 
both ends, fometimes very fharply, fometimes more obtufely, 
according to its ftate of ripenefs. This has alfo an oblong 
furrow running from end to end on one fide, which is the 
place where it is to open, as the hypericum and fome others 
have. The farina of the paffion flower confifts of very large 
dufky-coloured globules, which, when feparated entire, have 
tails or pedicles ; but thofe very fhort. 1 hat of the gourd is 
a more elegant object than almoft any other : it is round, and 
furrounded with a row of flat and obtufe rays, refembling the 
mallow farina, except that they are not pointed. The cucum- 
ber, tho' a plant nearly allied to this, yet produces a fimple, 
fmall, and roundifh farina. The cabbages of fome kinds 
have farina? compofed. of fimple, oval bodies ; in others thefe 
globules are more oblong, and refemble very perfectly the 
naked grains of wheat, having the fame fort of furrow run- 
ning longitudinally from end to end. The duft of the hya- 
cinth is very long and flender, often crooked, and always ob- 
tufe at one end, and pointed at the other. '1 he farina of fome 
of the fpecies of clary is very large, perfectly round and fmoothj 
and has the mark of an opening in one part. It is probably- 
like that of the clematitis, one globule contained within ano- 
ther, and this the opening thro' which the inner one is to 
pafs. The author of thefe curious obfervations has given good 
figures of thefe and of the other of the fifty of his farina:, to 
which we refer the reader. A3. Erudit. Ann. 1714. p. 4.11. 

Ptiteotamts Pulvis, in natural hiftory, the name of a foffile fub- 
ftance, found in form of powder, and famous for its confoli- 
dating undrr water. The accounts of it feem, however, to 
be a little erroneous. 

The fubftance itfelf is a pale greyiftl powder, Compofed of 
particles fo extremely -minute, as to efcape the diftinclion even 
of the heft glaffes, and appear, when viewed by the microf- 
cope, only a loofe, very fine, irregular powder. It has among 
it a few fmall fpangles of talc, and being fhook up in a vial 
of water, leaves a whitifh muddinefs in it, which is very long 
in fubfiding. If wetted with falt-water, it immediately dries 
into a firm folid mafs, like a ftone. It does the fame alfo in 
common water ; but the mafs is lefs firm. 
The antients were well acquainted with this fubflance and its 
properties. It is faid, indeed, that on running down into the 
water, it becomes a hard ftone, while it remains under it } 
but this is probably a miftake, arifing from this, that the pow- 
der was continually running down the hills into the fea, and 
lodging on their fides in large quantities in many places ; when 
thefe maffes became wet with the waves, in ftorms or high 
tides, and afterwards deferted by them, they naturally harden- 
ed into fo many mafl'es of a fort of ftone : and thefe were pro- 
bably what authors have feen and defcribed, for they never, 
probably, fearched for thefe maffes under water. The prin- 
cipal ufe of this powder among the antients, was in mixing 
with their cements for buildings funk into the fea. It is at 
prefent well known in France and Italy, as an ingredient in 
that fort of plaifter they call po%%olane. 

The remarkable quality of its coalefcing on its being mixed 
with water, is probably owing to its having in its compofition 
a quantity of a certain earth known in almoft all ages and 
countries for coalefcing into a kind of plaifter without pre- 
vious burning. The antients knew this earth by the name of 
gypfum tyinpbaiam ; and we, by that of calx native. It is very 
common on the fides of hills in many parts of Italy. Hilts 
Hift. of Foff. p. 573. 

PUMICK (Cycl.)— There have been many different conjectures 
about the nature and origin of this fubftance ; but the very 
earliefr. writers of antiquity, and the moft judicious of the 
later ages, agree, that it is no native foffile, nor in its original 
condition but a mere cinder, or remainder of fome other foffile 
body, calcined by a violent fire. 

This may have been either fubterranean and unfeen, or per- 
haps fincc extinguifhed ; or that of the well-known burning 
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mountains, on and about which pumices are constantly found, 
and that in vaft abundance. The more violent explofions of 
thefe may alfo, at one time or other, have tofled vaft. quanti- 
ties of pumices to places fo diftant as to make people forget 
from whence they came ; or into feas, whofe tides and ftorms , 
may have carried them to other fhores, near which no fuch 
repofitories of pumices are fuuated ; and this might very much ■ 
puzzle and miflead people about its true nature and origin. 
The great quantities of pwni es found in this manner, far from 
fires by which they might have been formed, floating on the 1 
furface of the fca, thus thrown on it, or perhaps raifed by the 
burfting of vulcanos from its bottom; and fomething altered 
from their original furm and colour, by being waflied and 
founded by the motion of the waves, and by rolling againfl: 
one another, gave rife to an opinion in fome, that thefe were 
of another kind, and were different from thoTe pumices found 
on the burning mountains, and that they were formed by the' 
concretion of the froth ,of the fea. Many have fupppfed, 
that the authors who have favoured this opinion ranked the 
alcyonia among the bodies they call pumices fo formed; and 
Theophraftus has been very unjuftly cenfured of the fame 
fault, tho* not guilty of it. Hill's Theophraftus, p. 48, 
There are whole mountains in the principality of Heffe, which 
( confift of rocks of the pumice ftone, as it is there vulgarly 
called. This is a fpungy and cavernous ftone, of a grey co- 
lour, and very much refembles the pumices in external appear- 
ance ; but on examination, proves to be a very different fub- 
ftance, and there is not the Jeait ground for fuppofing, that 
it owes its prefer t appearance to the action of fire, as the 
common pumices thrown out of the burning mountains cer- 
tainly do. It is very neceflary, in order to treat accurately of 
the nature of the pumxe-ttone, to diftinguifh rightly between 
thefe ftones and fuch as have been burnt into their fpungy 
ftate. Yet this is generally neglected, and thefe are called 
pumices as well as the reft, and all are fuppofed to be of the 
fame origin. 

PUMPING at fea, is ufually done by fpells, that is, by reliev- 
ing the men with frefh ones, and counting how many ftrokes 
they pump each watch. By this means they know if the fhip 
be ftanch, or how her leaks increafe. 

When all the water is drawn up, and there comes up nothing 
but wind and froth, they fay the pump fucks. 

PUMPKIN. See the article Pepo. 

PUNARU, in zoology, the name of a final 1 fifh of the alauda 
kind. It has an oblong body, and a thick head, obtufe at the 
fnout. The mouth is fmall, and in the lower jaw there are 
only two oblong teeth, which are fharp and pointed like needles. 
The eyes ftand high in the head, the pupil is black, and the 
iris yellow ; and over thefe there are two fhort red fila- 
tnents. The gills are large, and have two oblong fins placed 
behind them. The back fin reaches from the head to the tail, 
and is prickly at the edge. The belly-fin reaches from the 
anus to the tail. The fkin and fins arc all brown. 
Befides this, there is another fpecies, variegated on its fides 
with lines of a dufky purple. Its jaws befet with very fmall 
teeth, and its fins not prickly. Both kinds are found among 
the rocks about Brafil, and fometimes get into the fhells of the 
larger fhell-fifh. Marggravet Hift. Brafil. 

PUN AY, in natural hiftory, a name given by the people of the 
Philippine iflands to a very beautiful fpecies of turtle, common 

• in their woods. 

It is of the fize of a fmall parrot, and is of a fine green co- 
lour; but the extreme feathers of its wings are tipped with 
while, and the lower part of its belly is of a faffron colour. 
Its beak is yellow. 

PUNCH (Cycl.)— Punch, in the manege, a well fet, well knit 
horfe, called in French go"JJhut. He fhould be fhort-backed, 
and thick fliouldered, with a broad neck, and well lined with 
flefli. 

PUNCTICULARIS/<7;m, a name given by fome authors to a 
fever attended with fmall eruptions. 

PUNCTURE (Cycl.)— Among the number of the moft fimple 
wounds are reckoned thofe which are made by pun£ture> or 
ftabbing on the external parts, and not penetrating to a very 
great depth. In thefe wounds, after the blood has been flopped 
at the firft drefling, by the application of dry lint, the com- 
mon digeftive, or linimentum Arcoi, is to be fpread upon a 
pledget and applied once every day ; or if the difcharge is but 
fmall, every other day, covering the dreffings with a plaifter 
and comprefs, and fecuring the whole with a proper bandao-e. 
At each drefling, care muft be taken to remove every thing 
that will give way readily ; the pus or fanies is to be gently 
wiped off with fine raggs; and unlefs a great difcharge of mat- 
ter make it neceffary, too frequent dreffings do rather harm 
than good. The firft dreffings that have been applied, efpe- 
cially when there has been a flux of blood, fhould by no means 
be removed forcibly ; but be left till they will fall off »f them- 
felves, which they will do after a fuppuration is formed : and 
by this caution, much pain, and, perhaps, a frefh haemorrhage, 
are avoided. 

When a punclure, however, penetrates very deep, the cure is 
attended with many difficulties ; efpecially if it is made per- 
pendicularly down, and has no depending orifice: for, in this 
cafe, tli* blood and matter are eafily collected at the bottom, 



and protract, the cure, and frequently form.fiffube. To pre- 
vent thefe conlequences, it will be proper to prefs the wound 
from the bottom upwards, to apply a comprefs toward th : bot- 
tom of the wound externally, and to apply a bandage over 
all, which prefles much tighter upon the lower than upon the" 
upper parts. If all this precaution, however, prove of no ef- 
fect, which, indeed, is too often the cafe, it is the moll pro- 
per method to make a large opening at the bottom of the 
wound, before any fiftuls arc formed there. In order to make 
this opening to the greater advantage, it will be proper to get 
a particular fort of probe or needle, very blunt at top, and at 
the other end provided with a large eye, or hole, through 
which a linnen rag may be pafled. This probe 15 to be pafllrd 
to the bottom of the wound, and the blunt end of it prefied 
outwards toward the fkin, till you can feel it with a fin- 
ger : when you can feel it, cut down upon it if you can 
fafely, and make a large opening; fpread the rag that you 
have run through the eye of the probe with fome vulnerary 
balfam, and draw it through the wound after the manner of a 
feton, and leave it there, dreffing up bo.h the orifices with 
the fame balfam, and covering the whole with cornprefles and 
the proper bandages. In every fucceeding dreffing, that part 
of the rag that is left out of the wound is to be fpread with 
frefh ointment, and the lower part drawn down till this takes 
place in the new wound. This method is to be continued 
till the wound is well cleanfed, the difcharge greatly diminifh- 
ed, and all in a rcadinefs to heal : the feton is then to be 
removed, and the wound healed as ufual. Better's Surg. 
P- 35; 

PUN1CA, the po?negranate, in botany, the name of a genus of 
trees, the characters of which are thefe ; the flower is of the 
rofaceous kind, being compofed of feveral petals, arranged in 
a circular form. The cup is of the fhape of a bell, and di- 
vided into feveral fegments at the edges; this finally becomes 
a fruit of a roundifh figure, coronated at the end, and divided 
into many cells within, which contain many kernels full of 
juice, affixed to a placenta, and feparated from one another by 
very fine membranes : thefe contain feeds of an oblono- 
figure. ° 

The fpecies of pomegranate^ enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 9 
are thefe: I. The common cultivated pomegranate. 2. The 
common wild pomegranate. 3. The cultivated pomegranate^ 
with fwcet fruit. 4. The cultivated pomegranate^ with fruit of 
a middle tafte between fweet and four. 5. The laro-e fruited 
pomegranate, with large, crifp, amathyfline kernels. 6. The 
great double- flowered pomegranate, or balauftine. 7. The pome- 
granate with a double variegated flower. 8. The pomegranate 
with fmall double flowers. And, 9. The low dwarf Ameri- 
can pomegranate. Tcurn. Inflr. p. 636. 

PUNICUS tapis, a name given by the writers of the middle ages 
to a ftone of a fpungy texture, the powder of which was good 
in difeafes of the eyes. 

This feems to have been no other than the pumice, the wri- 
ters of thefe times having been ftrangely incorrect in their 
orthography ; and all the virtues afcribed to this ftone, as alfo 
the places where it was found, which are the JEolian iflands, 
c5V. feeming to have been copied from Pliny's" account of the 
pumice. 

PUNK, in natural hiftory, the inward part of the excrefcence 
or exuberance of an oak. It is ufed by the Indians in Vir- 
ginia for medicinal burning, as the Eaft Indians ufe moxa 
Phil. Tranf. N°. 454, feet. 1. See Moxa. 

PUPIL (Cycl)— Pupil contrasted. The diftemper of the eye 
called by furgeons a contratlion of the pupil, is fo total or clofe 
a contraction of that part as will not let it tranfmit light 
enough to the bottom of the eye, to enable the patient to fee 
objects diftinctly. Sometimes this diforder is from infancy, 
and fometimes it arifes from an interne inflammation of the 
eye, or other caufes. 

The cure of this is extremely difficult ; but Mr. Chefelden has 
invented a method by which he has often proved very fuccefs- 
ful in his attempts to relieve it. The method is this : the eye- 
lids being held open by a fpeculum oculi, he takes a narrow 
fingle-edged fcalpell, or needle, aimoft like that ufed in couch- 
ing for a cataract, and paffing it through the fclerotica, as 
in couching, he afterwards thrufts it forward through the uvea 
or iris, and in extracting it cuts through the iris. 
If the diforder is not accompanied with a cataract, it will be 
beft to cut through the iris in the middle; otherwife, when 
there Is a cataract, the incifion mould be made a little higher 
in the uvea, that the cataract may not obftruct the inorefs of 
the rays of light. The cataracts that accompany this diforder 
are ufually very fmall, and fometimes their adhefion to the 
iris is fo firm, as to render it impracticable to couch or fupprefs 
them. HeiJIers Surg. p. 417. 

PUPPETS, in natural hiftory, the name given by Swammerdam 
to thenymprue of animals, which he diftinguifhes from the 
chryfalifes by this fimple name, calling theie the gi 'it puppets, 
from their golden colour. 

It has been a general diftinction eftablifhed by writers between 
the nymph and chryfalis, that in the former the limbs and li- 
neaments of the future animal might be feen, but in the latter 
not. But Swammerdam has proved, that the lineaments of 
every trace, and every part of the animal, is to be feen under 

the 
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the chryfalis as well as under the nymph ftate, with proper at- 
tention in the examination, and that therefore the diftincticn 
, is founded on a very vague and uncertain bafis. The far 
greater part of the infect kingdom are hatched from the egg 
in the worm ftate, and become, after a time, changed into 
thefe chryfalifes and aurelias; but fome are hatched perfect, 
and in their own form, from the egg. Among thofe which 
undergo the change into the chryfalis ftate, the principal 
diftinction is into worms that have legs, and worms that have 
not any. The breaft of thofe worms which have no feet is 
never changed at all, and among thofe worms which have 
many feet, the fix fore feet are never changed, but ferve the 
animal as well in its flying ftate as in its creeping one. The 
wings, the horns, the feet, £3V, grow up under the flrin by 
degrees. 

In all worms, of whatever kind, thefe parts may be diftin- 
gu lined more or lefs plainly under the (kin, at the different 
times of their growth, in different degrees of forwardnefs. 
Even the frog may be thus traced, by proper care, in the tad- 
pole, and all its changing from the tad-pole ftate to that of 
the perfect animal, is no other than as in the butterfly, the 
developing and unfolding its parts, as they require a proper 
age, confidence, and maturity. 

Mouffet, and other writers on infects, call the aurelia a fepa- 
rate and peculiar thing, and exprefly neither an egg nor an 
animal. Harvey a;fo miftakes the matter as grofly, in calling 
the aurelia an egg, and faying, that the bloodlefs animalcules 
are produced by transformation; but thefe are expreifions 
much to be lamented in the works of fuch great men, and 
have been the means of darkening and perplexing the know- 
ledge of the aurelia ftate in infects, and muft be overthrown 
before any true judgment can be formed of that ftate. 
All the change happening in the puppets, or nymphtr, which 
was fuppofed by Harvey to be the production of one animal 
from another, is in reality no more than the exfudation of a 
certain abundant moifture which leaves the animal dry, and 
all its parts firm and capable of expanding and extending them- 
felves, and bearing the weather. 

Gocdartius has alfo propagated another groundlefs error, which, 
fcy its confequences, tends to overthrow all the true know- 
ledge of thefe changes. This is, that the caterpillar may 
change before its time, and that in this cafe it becomes a very 
different animal in the winged ftate. This tends wholly to 
overthrow the conftant and uniform law of nature, according 
to which, all the lineaments of the perfect animal are formed 
even in the egg, and have only to grow and enlarge in th 
worm and chryfalis ftate ; and can therefore be fubject to no 
change in either. 

What has led Geodartius into this error, was real obfervation, 
only not carried fo far as it mould have been. In fome of the 
infects which fuffbr the chryfalis ftate, the males are winged 
and the females not. In thefe the courfe and order of nature 
is as invariable as in the reft, all the males being of the 
winged, and all the females of the reptile kind ; but this au 
thor, not knowing this great difference in the fexes, when he 
had been ufed to fee a winged creature come out of the chry- 
falis of a worm be knew very well, and found inftead of it 
a creeping animal without wings, fuppofed the creature, which 
was only of a different fex, to be of a different fpecies. 
Some difference alfo is found in the fize of the fly produced 
from the chryfalis of the fame fpecies of caterpillar, accord 
ing to its changing fooner or later into that ftate. All the 
difference, however, is, that if the caterpillar eats its fill firft, 
the fly is the larger and the fairer; and if it goes into the 
chryfalis earlier, then the fly is the lefs perfect: and of what- 
ever fize the fly is when produced out of the chryfalis, in that 
it remains ; for it can grow no more after it has palled this 
latter change. 

From the knowledge of the propagation of this fort of ani- 
mal, this author goes up to that of larger creatures, and 
firm in the opinion, that there is properly no fuch thing as 
generation at all; that all that our bfindnefs calls fo, is only 
a fenfible production by the growing of parts at firft very mi- 
nute. All the parts of the butterfly may be feeii, by a proper 
infpection, in the caterpillar; and as to the imaginary tranf- 
formation of the caterpillar into the chryfalis, it mav be re- 
tarded and made to come on fo eafily, as to become the ob- 
ject of the fenfes, and finally flopped in the progrefs, fo as to 
appear half caterpillar, half chryfalis. Swammerdams Hift 
Infect. 

PUPPIS OS, a name given by fome authors to the os frontis. 
The future in this bone is aifo called by many anatomifts the 
futura puppls. 

POPULAR a name ufed by fome to exprefs the extremities of 
the fingers. 

PUR autre vie, in our law-books, is ufed where lands are held for 
the life of another. 

PURCHASE-/^, among traders, is the name given to a book 
which is a kind of journal, containing an account of all the 
purchafes made, or things bought in the day. 

rurchafc, n\ the fea-language, is the fame as draw in : thus 
when they fay, the cajjfan purchafes apace, they only mean 
it draws in the cable apace; alfo when they cannot draw or 
Supp. Vol. II. 
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hale in any thing with the tackle, they fay, the tackle will not 
pwchafe. 

PURETTA, a name given by fome writers to the common 
firining black fand, ufed to flrew over writing, and erroneoufly 
called by famejieel-duft. 

It is a natural mineral fubftance, found on the fhores near Ge- 
noa and in other places. 

PURGATIVE (Cycl.)— We have had attempts of adjufting the 
dofes of purgative medicines fcientifically. Dr. Cockburn en- 
deavoured at the folution of this problem ; but, it is faid, on 
wrong principles. Dr. Balguy ha- alfo given us an eilay on 
this fubje£t in the Med. Eff. Edinb. Vol. IV. art. 5. 
He affumes, that part of the medicine is fpent on the firft 
pafiages, where it acts as a ftimulus ; and that the other part, 
is carried into the blood, and has its effect there by thinning 
and rarifying it. This being premifed, ift. If the medicine 
acts only in the firft paffage?, the dofe will be as the fize of the 
perfon into the conftitution. 2d. If the whole medicine pafles 
into the blood, the dofe will be as the fize into the fquare of 
the conftitution ; and therefore, 3d. You are to dofe fo much 
of the medicine as is fpent on the ftomach and inteftines di- 
rectly, as the confutation ; and fo much as is carried into the 
blood, as the fquare of the conftitution, and the fum into the 
pcrfon's fize, is the quantity required. 

The fame rules hold in vomits. How far in either cafe the 
practice of phyfic may be thereby improved, we leave to the 
judgment of the learned. The folution of the problem fup- 
pofesa great poftu latum, no lefs than the art of meafuring a 
perfon's conftitution ! 

PURGATION, pwgat'w, In rhetoric, is ufed for that kind of 
defence which takes place when the accufed perfon owns the 
fact, but denies that he did it with defign, or with any bad in- 
tention. fcJf.Rhet. 1. 1. p, 148. 

PURIFICATION, in pharmacy. See Trying. 

PURPURA, the purp!e-fijh 9 in natural hiftory, the name of a 
genus of fhell-fifh, the characters of which are thefe: it is a 
univalve fhell, jagged and befet from head to tail with fpines, - 
tubercles, umbos, or Arise. The mouth is fmall and round ifh ; 
the tail is fliort, and ufually the bafe runs out into a long beak. 
It has been ufual with moft authors to con 'bund together the 
genera of the murex and purpura, and to ufe the words as fyn- 
onymous : but tho' there is fome external refemblance be- 
tween many of the fhells of the two genera, yet they are 
eafily diftinguifhed by this, that the mouth of the purpura is 
lefs long, and is lefs dentated and alated than that of the mu- 
rex. The body and the head of the fhells of this genus are 
not fo elevated as thofe of the murex kind, and are not cover- 
ed with points or buttons at the mouth. If a fhell is there- 
fore found to have a fmall, fmooth, and round mouth, and a 
body covered with undulated leaves, as it were, like thofe of 
favory or endive, and fometimes with long points, and its tail, 
whether long or fliort, be hollowed and fomewhat bent, this 
may be called a purpura and not a murex. 
The antients diftinguifhed three kinds of purpura, one which 
had a long and crooked tail, made hollow like a tube or pipe; 
a fecond which had either no tail at all, or at the moft a very 
fhort one; and a third which had no fpiral head, or, as we 
fhould exprefs it, no clavicle. 

On examining the whole family of the purpura, we may dif- 
tinguifh four remarkable fpecific differences among them. 
The firft of thefe comprehends thofe purpura which have the 
body of the fhell garnifhed with a fort of undulated foliage 
in clouded ridges, and have a fhort and crooked tail. The 
fecond comprehends thofe which have the body of the fhell 
covered with acute points, and have a long tail. The third 
comprehends thofe which have as long a tail as the former, but 
have a fmooth body, or at the utmoft have only a few flight 
protuberances and wrinkles on it. And the fourth takes in 
thofe which are fmall, and have an elevated clavicle, a fliort 
crooked tail, and the body of which is covered either with flen- 
der fpines or hairs. See Tab. of Shells, N°. 14. 
This fpecies of fifti, as well as the murex, ferved among the 
antients to dye the fine purple colour they were fo fond of, 
and fome of the buccina have been of late found to have the 
fame juice. The purpura and murex are both fifhed up in 
great plenty in the gulph of Tarentum ; but the fmall quan- 
tity of the coloured juice which each fifti contains, and the 
neceflity of ufing it before the animal dies, makes it im- 
poflible to bring it to any regular article of trafKck. The 
antients ufed this colour only on cotton and woollen fluffs, 
whereas our cochineal, which was unknown to the antients, 
ftrikes equally well on filks and fluffs. 

The purpura lives on other fifh. ' It ufually hides itfelf at a 
fmall depth in the fand, fometimes even in frefh-water rivers, 
and as it lies hid, it thrufts up a pointed tongue, which wounds 
and kills any thing that comes over it. We frequently find 
fea-fhells with round holes bored through them, as regularly 
as if made with a boring inftrument: thefe are generally al- 
lowed to be made by the tongue of the purpura, in order to 
its feeding on the fifh within. 

Trie purpura has two horns like that of a fnail ; and Fabius 
Columna fays, that thev have eyes in thefe, not placed at the 
ends, as in the fnail, but in the middle of each horn. 

7. H h Of 
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Of the ramofe, or branched purpura, with fhort tails, we have 
the following fpecies preferred in cabinets. I. The rough 
purpura, with a flefh-coloured lip, armed with three rows of 
branches. 2. The yellow purpura, with three rows of high 
branches. 3, The tribulus, or whitifh purpura, with three 
rows of lefs jagged branches. 4- The fine armed purpura, 
with the branches^jagged in the manner of the foot of a toad, 
with a diftinct clavicle. 5* The lefs rough purpura, with fix 
rows of branches. 6. The curled lettuce purpura, jagged from 
the head to the bafe, and having fix rows of branches. 
Of the fpinofc purpura with long tails, we have thefe : 1. 
The great fpinofe purpura, with very long fpines. 2. The 
fmall fpinofe purpura, with three rows of Shorter fpines. 3. 
The fmaf! rough purpura. 

Of the purpura covered with tubera, having a long beak and 
long tail, we have the following : 1. The woodcock purpura, 
with a long tail and no fpines. 2. The lefs fpotted woodcock 
purpwa. ?. The fmali brown woodcock purpura. 
Of the thick collated, or ribbed purpura, with crooked beaks, 
we have the following fpecies: 1. The marble collated and 
tuberous purpura, with blue fafcise. 2. The fpinofe marbled 
purpura. 

Of the hairy purpura, with long clavicles, we have the fol- 
lowing fpecies: j. The grey purpura, with three rows of 
fpin s or hairs, with an erected clavicle and ftrait beak. 2. 
The crooked beaked hairy purpura, with feveral fe.ofe fim- 
briae. 

Of the thin oculated purpura, with compreffed clavicles and 
fhort beaks, we have the following fpecies : 1. 1 he fea-por- 
cupine, or oculated purpura. 2. The porphyry purpura. 
Hift. Nat. Eclairc. p. 298. 

The purpura is a fhell-nfh very well known, and has been 
known alfo in almoft all times to afford a purple liquor; but 
as there has been no method difcovered of bringing this liquor 
into ufe in dying, the fiih has been negle£ted, and its juice 
never attempted to be brought into ufe. 

The juice which gives this beautiful purple colour is, while it 
remains in the body of the animal, and while that is in health, 
wholly white ; but no fooner is it expofed to the fun, than 
it begins to change colour, and in lefs than five minutes goes 
through the feveral changes of pale green, yellowiib, and a 
beautiful emerald green : nfter this it becomes of a deeper and 
dufkier green, then bluiih, reddifn, and finally a deep and 
very beautiful purple. Sometimes the juice is found naturally 
green in the animal ; this is probably from the creature's be- 
ing in a difeafed ftate : but when it is naturally thus, it im- 
mediately becomes red, and afterwards purple, on being ex- 
pofed to the fun, its feveral preceding changes feeming to have 
been made already in the body of the animal. 
If a piece of linnen be rubbed over with this juice, and part 
of it expofed to the fun, part not, that only will turn red 
which is fo expofed, the other remaining green without any 
alteration ; and it is obferved,' that the ftronger the fun mines, 
the quicker the change appears, and probably the colour is in 
proportion alfo the more beautiful and lively. And it is very 
remarkable, that if a needle, or any other opake body, be laid 
upon the linnen which is yet green, and is to become red on 
being expofed to the fun; after fuch an expofure the whole 
fnall be changed red or purple, excepting only that fmall fpot 
which is covered by th^ needle, which will ftill remain 
green. 

A plate of glafs, tho' it be three inches thick, will not prevent 
the colour from changing purple by being laid over it; but the 
thinned piece of metal will keep it wholly green. The one 
being opake, and the other pellucid, are evidently the only 
rcafons for this difference. 

If the coloured linnen be fucceffively covered by three pieces 
of paper, the one blacked with ink, the other in its natural 
irate, and the third rubbed over with oil, it will change co- 
lour on being expofed to the-fun in different degrees ; and that 
exactly in proportion to the degree of tranfparence in each of 
the papers : moft of all in that which was covered with the 
oiled paper, Something lefs than that covered by the paper in 
its natural ftate, and leafr. of all in that which was covered 
with the blacked paper, as that is Ieaft transparent. 
The common heat of a fire, or that of a red hot iron, pro- 
duce no change at all in the colour when green. The vapour 
of burning Sulphur produces a little; but the green which had 
not changed to purple by thefe experiments, immediately 
changed to it on being expofed to the rays of the fun. 
Thefe experiments were all made in the months of January 
and February, by Mr. Du Hamel, in Provence; and the fun 
having power to change the colour fo fpeedily there in thefe 
cold months, probably in a warmer climate or feafon the air 
would have been fufneient for the purpofe, without the open 
fun ; fince it feems, from experiment, that both the folar rays, 
and the light alone in a cloudy day, can a£t upon this colour. 
The light and heat of the fun both a£t on this colour: light 
is always fufneient to produce the effect; but the heat may 
eafdy be too great, or too little, and to do the whole in per- 
fection it muff be at a certain middle degree. 
This beautiful, purple, if it can ever be brought into ufe in 
dying, will have one very great advantage from its vifcofity 
The pieces of cloth that had been Stained by it retained their 
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colour, in Spite of feveral boilings in different Kqtiorf, which 
Mr. Du Hamel made them pafs through ; and the colour, on 
examination, was found not to be fuperficial, but penetrated 
the whole body of the fluff which was tinged by it. There 
are many inconveniences which muff naturally attend the ufe 
of this fubftance as a dye, but they may, perhaps, all be <*ct 
over by care and application. It is very certain* that it is of 
too vifcid a nature eafily to penetrate many fubftances j but it 
is alfo certain, that this might be obviated by difiblving it in 
fome proper liquor. It appears very plainly, that the antients 
had a method of thu3 difiblving their purple ; but we neither 
know what was their purple, nor what was its duTolvent; nor, 
which would be of much more confequence to us at prefent, 
what is the proper difiblvetit for our own. Mem. Acad. Scien. 
Par. 1730. 

Pcrjian Purpura, the fame v/ith the PerSian-fhell, a fpecies of 
dolium. See Dolium. 

PURPUREA febtis, the purple fever, in medicine, the name gi- 
ven by authors to a fpecies of fever, called alfo by fjme a mi- 
liary fever. 

It is an acute, continual, and exanthematous/kw, in which 
nature feems to be endeavouring to drive out the fubtle mor- 
bific matter to the furface of the body, by increasing her fe- 
cretory and excretory motions, funhr's Confp. Med. p. 325. 
This fever is divided into two kinds; of the which, one is 
called purpura rubra, or the red purple fever ; and the other by 
a very odd form of expreSIion, the purpura alba, or white 
purple fever. 

The white purple fever is ufually malignant; it is eafily com- 
plicated with the petechial fevers, and in fome places has of* 
late years been found often to affect lying-in women. 
The red purpura is much more benign and mild than this, 
and, indeed, often is attended with no danger. 
Thefe two fpecies of purpura feem to differ as much as the 
fmall-pox and meailes do from one another, the white /kw of 
this kind being ufually as much more fatal than the red, as the 
fmall-pox is mere fatal than the meafles ; but as there are cafes 
in which the fmall-pox is mild and benign, and the meafles 
are Sometimes dangerous, fo in thefe difeafes, out of the na- 
tural courfe, the white is fometimes mild, and attended but 
with a flight fever, while the red is fatal, and attended with a 
very high one. As the fmall-pox alfo has white puftules, and 
the meafles only protuberances on the fkin ; fo the white purple 
fever has alfo regular white puftules, while the red has only 
fuch protuberances as thofe of the mealies. f..nk\ Confp. 
Med. p. 327. 

Signs of thefe difeafes. The white kind feizes the patient with 
a general fhivering and coldnefs, and a ftraitnefs of the pras- 
cordia, with great anxiety of mind, and afterwards fhews it- 
felf in alternate changes of heat and cold ; and before the ap- 
pearance of the eruptions, the patients are worfe in refpect of 
their anxiety and other fymptoms, and complain of a trouble- 
fome itching under the fkin. The puftules ufually iirft appear 
on the fourth day, fometimes later; and at their approach, 
there is firft perceived a general redhefs of the fkin, and after 
this the rednefs is collected into fpots, in the middle of each 
of which there appears a white puilule ; and thefe are often 
fo copioufly fpread over the body, that they almofl: touch one 
another. Thefe puftules are pellucid, and contain only a 
clear water, and their eruption is ufually attended with an 
acute fever; when thefe puftules have flood four days, they 
dry away, and the places appear fcaly, and the difeafe termi- 
nates. Sometimes in people of humid habits, and fuch as 
have no fever, thefe puftules fweat out a white water. 
The red purple fever feizes the patient in nearly the fame 
way with the white, that is, with Shiverings and heat fuc- 
ceeding one another. It is alfo attended with a tenfion and 
pain in the back, and with a ftraitnefs of the breaft and a 
cough. The purple eruptions appear on the fourth, or on the 
feventh day, or later even than that, in form of fmall protube- 
rances, like millet-feeds ; and are attended at the time of their 
eruption, with an itching within the fkin: the fever is not 
violent, and the fweat is copious, and of an ill fmell. In 
fome cafes this difeafe is attended with no fever at all, and' 
people go about their bufinefs with it, only complaining of an 
itching all over them. Some have violent pains of the head 
at the time, and are fleepy and anxious they know not why ; 
but thefe fymptoms ufually go off as foon as the eruptions ap- 
pear properly : thefe remain fully out a few days, and then 
die away of themfelves, and the perfon finds himfelf as well 
as before. 

The purple fever of both kinds feems to have been more fre- 
quent of late than in the times of the earlier writers on medi- 
cine. The white kind in particular, fome years ago, was in 
a manner epidemic in Saxony, and carried off great numbers, 
and particularly feized the lying-in women. Wherever the 
petechial fevers are frequent, there the white purple fever is 
ufually alfo common. It often alfo mixes itfelf with the fmall 
pox, and makes the cafe always greatly worfe, and all the 
fymptoms more violent. TKe-red purple fever is mod frequent 
with young men, and fuch as lead fedentary lives, and are 
fubjeft to violent paffions ; labouring people are fcarce ever 
found affected with this difeafe Among worsen, thofe of 
tenderer confiitutions are moft Subject to it,' and especially fuch 
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as have been before fubjecT: to hyfteric complaints. And the 
perfons moft fubjedl of all others to it, are thofe of both fexcs 
who live at eafe and within doors, and by this means always 
are fending off the humours to the furface of the body. 

Caufes of it. Thefe are-, a bad quality in the air, contagion 
from perfons who have the difeafe, the driving back of fweats, 
and even the forcing them too violently by hot medicines; 
this too often happens to women in child-bed, and to perfons 
in petechial fevers. To thefe are to be added alfo, the curing 
the rheumatic and catarrhal diforders by a too cold regimen 
and method, and an omiffion of habitual bleedings, or by 
mppreffion of the menfes, or difcharges by the hemorrhoidal 
veins. 

Vrovnoftuks in it. The going back of the eruptions in the 
white purpura is very often fatal, and in the mildeft circum- 
ftances is ufually attended with aphthae, alienations of the 
mind, anil terrible anxieties ; and, if by means of medicines, 
the eruptions appear again, and yet the fymptoms occafioned 
by their going in do not d'ifappear, there is great reafon to 
fufpecr. danger. The white purpura attending the petechial 
fever is very dangerous when the eruptions appear on the 
fourth day, but is lefs fo when they appear later. The white 
purpura, when not attended with a fever, is lefe dangerous 
than otherwifc ; but it is ufually attended with terrible anxie- 
ties of mind, and with fpaftic motions. 

The red purpura, when the eruptions are ffruck back, is not 
attended with fuch fudden danger as the white j but people 
ufually have fome con vu! five motions attending it, and a great 
languor and debility of motion, and fometimes with inflam- 
mations of the fauces, and with dangerous quinfeys; fome- 
times with a dry cough, fometimes with a heat of urine, or 
with arthritic complaints, or a fpurioHS pleurify, or a hemi- 
crania j but all thefe fymptoms go off as foon as the eruptions 
appear again. 
Met hid of cure. This is to be the fame both in the red and 
the white purpura, and is not different from that in other in- 
flammatory fevers, namely, a gentle but continual perfpiratiott 
mufr. be kept up, and this alone will often cure the difeafe. 
On the days before the eruption of the fpots, powders are to 
be given of nitre, diaphoretic antimony, and the abforbents, 
as crabs-eyes, and the like ; and when the eruptions are out, 
which ufually happens on the fourth day, the fame powders 
muff be given interchangeably, with gentle fudorific draughts, 
from all which, fumitory water, however, is to be carefully 
excluded. This method is to be continued, only giving the 
dofes lefs frequently in the decline of the difeafe ; and when 
it is wholly gone off, gentle purges, with fome mercurial ad- 
mixture, are to be given, thoroughly to cleanfe the prima? via? ; 
and the patient is by degrees to be hardened to the air. It is 
to be obferved, that all irritations of the bowels are as bad in 
thefe cafes as in the fmall-pox or meafles, and that even the 
ufe of the moil: gentle clyfters is fcarce to be allowed. Great 
care is to be taken that no cold air be admitted to the patient 
during the time the eruptions are out, and he fhould not be 
removed, nor have the bed made in all that time. People 
who are often fubjecT: to returns of the red or white purpura, 
would be right to ufe cupping with fcarification frequently, by 
way of prevention ; and when the caufe of the difeafe is the 
fuppreffion of fome habitual evacuation, great care is to be 
taken to fupply the place of that by bleedings, if it cannot be 
recalled in the accuftomed way. This is to be done at differ- 
ent times, to prevent relapfes ; and in general, a method of 
ufing gentle exercife, fo as to promote a moderate fweat, 
greatly preferable to the method ufed by fome of cloathing too 
warm, which rather promotes the difeafe by inviting the hu- 
mors to the furface. Junker's Confp. Med. p. 329. 

PURPURINA, a name ufed by Caneparius, and fome other au- 
thors, for the auruth mofahum, or aurum mufiuum of the {hops, 
the prcfent preparation of which differs from that of that 
author only in the proportions of the ingredients. Pcmherton\ 
Lond. Difp. p. 221. See Aurum mufivum. 

PURPURISSUS, in the antient writers, both Greek and Ro- 
man, the name of a compound colour or fucus of a fine 
purplifh red, ufed to paint womens cheeks. 
It feems by the compofition to have been fomewhat like our 
rofe-pink, as it is called by the colourmen. It was made of 
the creta argent aria, or fine white kind of chalk, diffolved in 
a irrong purple tincture of fome of the roots or woods which 
dyed red ; and when the coarfer part was fubfided to the bot- 
tom of the veffel, the liquor, while yet thick, was poured off 
into another veffel ; and what fubfided from this, which was 
as fine as flour, was of a beautiful pale purple, and was the 
purwrijjus faved for ufe. 

PURSE (Cycl )— Purse, in the Turkifh dominions, is a term 
appropriated to a certain fum of money. When the Turks 
fpeak of large funis, they always count by purfes. In this, 
however, there is fome difference ; for the purfe in Egypt is 
twenty-five thoufand medines, and in other parts of Turky it 
is only twenty thoufand. /Vo^'s Egypt, p. 175. 

PUR^LAIN, in botany. SeePoRTULACA. 

PUS (Cy.l )~ A very fmall portion of pus abforbed into the blood- 
veiiels, raifes a putrid fever as certainly as yeft does a fermen- 
tation in wort, This fever is not owing to its ftimtdating, 
the folids to quicker and greater vibrations, but to its ujcreafino 



the interline motion and accelerating the animal procefs, nifted* 
ing the change of the juices to that fubtle acrid ftate which 
renders them unfit to be retained in the bodv, and difpofeS 
them to run off in colliquative evacuations, fuch as fweating 
and purging, which conftantly attend thefe putrid or he r *ic 
fevers, or rifing to internal ulcers. Med. Eff. Edirib. Vol V. 
art. 77. See PutS.efaCt.tdn. 

When pus is laudable and mild, it is one of the moft powerful 
digefters, fuppurants, arid incarntrrs's when it Magnates too 
long, or when the liquors and veffels are faulty; it may be- 
come an acrid, Simulating, eroding fanj.es j when" abforbed 
into the blood, it affetts alt the liquors, ftimulates the veffels, 
and is capable of producing violent diforders. 
PUSHERS, a name given to Canary birds when new flown;, 

See Branch er, Canary, and Passeres Cana>l n fes. 
PUSILLATUM, a word ufed by fome medical writers to ex- 
prefs a coarfc powder, or any medicinal fubflance, beat into 
fmall pieces for infufion, or the like purpofes. 
PUSU, in botany, the name of a famous plant growing in Chi- 
na, and greatly efteemed there. This and the ginfeng thefe 
people a long time kept to themfelves; but at length it was ' 
discovered, that the one was efteemed a certain prolonger of 
life, and the other a prefervative againftal! difeafes. 
They, in their manner of fpeaking, fay, that the p&fu gives 
immortality : we have not been fo happy to obtain any of '.his 
famous plant for the trial, but trie gmfeng having been brought 
over, and found not to poffefs thofe great virtue; they afenbe 
to it, and the people in China, who are poffeffed of .the ptfu, 
dying, as well as thofe who have it not, we find, that the 
virtues of both are fo greatly exaggerated by the Eaitcni 
dialedt, that there is not much to be expected from them. 
Red't's Exper. 
PUT, in the manege, called in French mettte, is Ufed for the 
breaking or managing of a horfe : thus, 

To put a horfe to corvets, or caprioles, is to teach him thofe 
patts of the manege. 

To put a horfe upun his haunches, called in French affeoir, is 
to make him bend them handfomely in galloping in the ma- 
nege, or upon a flop See Haunches. 
To put a horfe to the walk, trot, or gallop, is to make him walk, 
trot, or gallop. 

To put a horfe upon the button. See Button. 
PU 1 EAL, among the Romans, a fmall kind of edifice, raifed 
in the place where a thunder-bolt had fallen. Mem. Acad. 
Infcript. Vol. HI. p. 85, feq. See Bidental. 
PUTICULI, among the Romans, ditches or holes in the earth, 
a little without the Efquiline gate, in which the poorer fort of 
people were buried. Pitifc. in voc. 
PUTC RIUS, in zoology, 'the name by which authors call the 
polecat; a creature of the weafel kind, but larger than the 
common weafel, and of a blackiih colour, and remarkable for 
its {linking fmell, 

1 he whole circumference of the face is white, at the extre- 
mity of the angles of the mouth then- begins a broad line of a 
yellowifh hue, which furrounds the head, and is white i fe- 
veral parts. Its long hairs are black, its fhort pnes yellowtfj ; 
and the throat, the feet, and the tail, arc blacker than, any 
other part of the body. The upper jaws ; ; rid out a little be- 
( yond the lower. The ears are broad and fhort, and are 
fringed, as it were, with white. Its ftink is occafioned by an 
extremely fetid matter, fecreted by two glands-, which u has 
in common with all the creatures of this ki [j within the 
anus. 

It feeds on flefh, frequently Healing hens and other poultry^ 
and fometimes contenting itfelf with their eggs, /•' ./s Syn. 
Quad. p. 199. 

utorius fe'-pens, in zoology, a name given by fome to that 
fpecies of ferpent called by others dryinus. SeeDRYi- u :. 
PUTREFACTION (Cycl.)— In putrefaction there is a great in- 
terline motion ; when carried to a height, and when the putre- 
fying fubflance is much compreffed, it is accompanied with 
heat and fmoke, and fometimes flame. Air is rieceflary to it; 
and the vifible texture of the putriflng mafs is changed. 
Putrefaction is the moft fubtle of all diffolvents. It effectually 
disjoins and feparates all the component parts of putr'fying 
bodies, except fea-falt. In this powerful folution, the interline 
action of the minute particles of bodies creates, collects, or 
is By fome way or other the caufe and means of heat. 
The fluids of the human body are much difpofed to putrefac- 
tion, and out of the body become highly putrid, even in cool 
air, and without any ftirring or agitation j and our blood and 
fome of our juices, out of the circulation, but within the body, 
change to putrid matter. 

The changes wrought in bodies by putrefaction, are no where 
more remarkable than in the putrefaction of vegetable fub- 
ftances, which by means of this change are brought nearly 
into the condition and nature of animal mhftances. 
To prove this by an ealy experiment, take a large quantity of 
cabbage-leaves, and prefs them hard down with weights in an 
open tub, with holes bored in its fide ; fet them in a warm 
place, and the leaves will foon conceive a heat in the middle, 
and at length the whole, or nearly the whole, will be con- 

I verted into a foft pappy fubflance. This fubflance diflillcd in 
a glafs retort, yields the fame kind of volatile fait and oil as 
2 ani* 
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animal fubftances do : neither is it particular to this plant, but 
all equally do this ; the acid and the alkaline, the fweet and 
the bitter, the aftringent and emoHent. Hence we may learn, 
how it is that nature, in our bodies, converts vegetable into 
animal fubftances ; and it is verv remarkable, that not a grain 
of fixed fait can be procured from this putrijied mats. Show's 
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Putrefaction of water. It is faid to be the peculiar quality 
of the Thames water, that it will (link and yet be wholefome ; 
and after this will recover itfelf again. Many failors have 
been obliged to drink it {linking, fo that they held their nofes 
while they poured it down their throats, yet no ficknefs en- 
fued from it. It generates a fort of fpirit alio in this {linking 
ftate, which will take fire at the approach of a lighted candle 
as if fpirit of wine were touched by the fame. 

PUTTOCKS, or VuTTOCK-Jhrsuds, in a fhip, are fmall fhrouds 
which go from the fhrouds of the main-maft, fore-malt, and 
mizen-maft, to the top-mall fhrouds ; and if there be any 
top-gallant-mafls, there are pultoek s to go from the top-mail 
fhrouds into tbefe. TheCe puttoeh are at the bottom feized to 
a ftaff, or to fome rope which is feized to a plate of iron, or 
to a dead-man's eye, to which the lanniards of the fore-maft 
fhrouds do come. 

PUWAKHAGA, in botany, the name by which fome authors 
call the faufcl-tree, of whofe fruit the expreffed juice called 
terra Japonka, or Japan earth, is made. Herm. Muf. Zeyl. 
P- 5»- 

PYANEPSION, pv«w4*«F, in the Athenian chronology, a month 
of thirty days, in which the feftival piatupjia was celebrated. 
Potter, Archaeol. Graec. T. 1. p. 464. See the article 
Pyanepsia, Cycl. 

I 1 CIELT, in botany, a name given by Hernandez, and fome 
other authors, to a peculiar fpecies of tobacco, diftinguifhed by 
Mr. Tournefort by the name of nicotiana major lata et rotundo 
folio, the broad roundifh leaved great tobacco. See the 
article Nicotiana. 

PYCNI, mow, in the antient mufic, was ufed for fuch founds 
or chords of a tetrachord as might enter the fpiffum, or 
vrvxvw. 

Thefc were the hypatae a , the parypatas b , and the lichani % 
of the feveral tetrachords. The hypata were called barypyeni, 
fiufvuvxHH the parypatce mefopyeni, tumvuxmr, and the lichani 
exypyeni, Qtrnmaf. becaufe the firft were the loweft notes; the 
fecond, the middle notes; and the third, the higheft of the 
fpiffum J . Such chords as could never enter the fpiffum were 
called apyeni, u.kvkw. [ a [/waroa&is. b vafimctTouSas- c 7Wj£««i&«. 
d Wallis's Append, ad Ptolem. Harm. p. 165.] 
Hence in the Greek fcale or diagram % containing eighteen 
chords, there were five barypyeni, as many mefopyeni, and an 
equal number of oxypyeni, together with three apyeni. The 
apyeni and barypyeni were ftabiles or fixed chords ; but the me- 
fopyeni and oxypyeni were moveable, or mobiles b . [ a See 
Diagram. b IVallis ityd. p. 165, 166.] 

PYCNON, raw, in the antient mufic. See Spissum. 

PYE, in mechanics. See the article Crabb. 

PYGAIA, in the materia medica, a name by which fome au- 
thors have called the ipecacuanha, or vomiting Indian-root. 
DeLaet Ind.Occid.566, Purchas. Pilgr. Vol. IV. p. 1311. 

PYGARGITES, in natural hiftory, a name given by Pliny and 
fome other of the old writers to the eagle-ftone, when it was 
variegated with white, in the manner of the tail of the eagle 
called pygargus. 

Some have called this Hone pygarus, and others have applied 
the name to a ftone very different from the ac'tites, and only 
refcmbling the colour of the eagle. From hence it has hap- 
pened, that two very different flones have been confounded 
together ; but the virtues of both being merely ideal and ima- 
ginary, the world is not greatly the worfe for the want of the 
neceffary diflin£tions. 

PYGARGUS, a fpecies of eagle, called alfo by fome authors 
albicilla, and ilianularia. 

It is a large and fierce bird, of the fize of a common turkey. 
Its beak is yellow, and covered with a yellow membrane at its 
bafe. It has large hazel-coloured eyes. Its feet are yellow, and 
its claws extremely ft rang and fharp. The head is white, and 
there are no feathers, but fome fine hairs between the eyes 
and noltrils. The upper part of the neck is of a reddifh 
brown, and the rump black : all the body befides this is of 
an obfeure rufl colour, and its wings are partly black, partly 
grey. Its tail is long, and the upper half of it is white, and 
the reft black. It is from this white part that it has its name 
albicilla. 

Authors who have written on this fubjed feem not all agreed 
to call the fame bird by this name. The pygargus of Aklro- 
vand feems different from this, and the pygargus prior of Bel- 
lonius feems no other than the male of that kind of hawk 
called in EngHfh the hen-barrier. Willughbfs QrnithoL p. 31 
Pygargus acctpiter, in zoology, a name by which many au 
thors have called the fubbuteo, a bird of the hawk kind ; the 
male of which is called in Englifh the hen-harrier, and the fe- 
male the ringtail. Rays Ornithol. p. 40. See Henharrier 
and Ringtail. 
PYKER, orPvcAR, in our writers, a fmall fhip or herring 
boat. 31 Edw. III. c. 2. Blount. Cnvel. 



PYL^EA, Tt-jXxtx, in antiquity, a name given to the affembly of 
the Amphictyons, as well when they met at Delphi as at 
Thermopylae. The concourfe of people at tbefe affemblies 
was fo great, that the term pylaa came to be ufed for any very- 
numerous affembly, or croud of people. Mem. Acad. Infer. 
Vol. IV. p. 287, 290. 

PYLAGORE, llwA«yof«f, in antiquity, a name given to the Am- 
phiclyons, becaufe they affembled at Thermopylae, or Pyla;. 
See Amphictyons, Cycl. and Suppl. 

PYLORUS (Cycl.) — Kcrki ing gives us an account from his own 
knowledge of the entire ftoppage of this part, by a Dutch (li- 
ver accidentally fwallowed, the confequenre of which was the 
death of the patient in a few days. On the. other hand, he 
mentions an inftance of another, perfon's fwallowjng a copper 
coin, which without any other effect than violent naufeas and 
ficknefs, was, at the end of about a month, difcharged by- 
purges ; but fo corroded by the juices of the ftcmach, that it 
was fcarce to be known, all the letters and marks being eaten 
down to the fame common furface on both fides. Kerkrings 
Specileg. Anat. 

PYNANG, in botany, a name by which fome authors call the 
faufel, or areca tree ; a kind of palm, from the expreffed juice 
of which the drug commonly, but improperly,, called Japan- 
earth is made. Bmt. p. go. 

PYRACANTHA, in botany, a name given by fome authors to 
the lycium, or box-thorn. 

PYRALI5, the fire-fly, a name given by authors to a fuppofed 
infedl, which they fay is produced in the violent fires of the 
glafs and metal furnaces. Plin. 1. 2. c. 36. 

PYRAMIDAUS (Cycl.)— Pvramidaif.s abdominis. Thefe 
are called fuccenturiati by Fallopius ; they are fituated on the 
lower part of the recti, and feem only a portion or appendix 
of it. They are partly inclofed within the vagina of the recti, 
running clofe by each other along the linea alba, to which they 
are fixed at different diftances by oblique tendinous indentations, 
the uppermoft of which was fometimes very long. 
When thefe mufcles are wanting, the lower extremities of the 
recti are always thicker than ufual: often there is only one 
found, and fometimes, tho' rarely, three. lVmjkw\ Anat. p. 1 (•> 8. 

Pyramidalis cculorum, in anatomy, a name given by Molinet 
and fome others to one of the mufcles of the face, called by 
Douglafs and Cooper aperient palp ebr am, and by Albums leva- 
tor palpebra fuperioris. 

PYR^EIA, or Pyrethea, among the Eaftern nations of anti- 
quity, were great inclofures uncovered, and dedicated to 
the fun, in which a perpetual fire was kept up in honour of 
this luminary, which was worfhipped by moil of them. Cal- 
mct. Die!:. Bibl. See Chamanim. 

PYRENE, in natural hiftory, the name of a ftone found always 
in the fhape of the ftone of an olive. It is of the lapis judai- 
cus kind, being no other than the petrified fpine of fome fpe- 
cies of echinites. SeeEcHiNUS maritms. 

PYRETHRUM [Cycl)— Pyrethrum, in the materia medica, 
a root of which the druggtfls fell us indifcriminately two kinds ; 
the one the root of a corymbiferous plant, called by authors 
pyrethrum flore BeUidis, or the daily-flowered pellitory of Spain ; 
the other, the pyrethrum umhellfierum, or umbelliferous pelli- 
tory : and it is a difpute among the learned, which of the 
two is the genuine and proper kind. The description left us 
of it by Diofcorides, as it is differently written, fervino- as 
well to prove the one fo as" the other. 

The roots of the daify-flowcred pellitory are what we moft 
frequently meet with. They are of three or four inches lon<r, 
of the thicknefs of one's little finger, greyifh and wrinkled 
without, and whitifh within, and of an acrid and burning 
tafte. Thofe of the umbelliferous pellitory are of the fame 
length, but fomewhat thinner, of a hrownifh grey without, 
and white within, and are furnilhed with a fort of beard at 
top, fomewhat like the roots of the mcum. It is of an acrid 
tafte, and much refembles the other in its virtues. They are 
both ufed in the tooth-ach, and are prefcribed by fome in dff- 
eafes of the head and nerves, and are found to be diuretic 
and violently fudorific, but they are very feldom given. 

PYRGUS, among the Romans, a dice-box of the fhape 
of a medius, open above, and having a great many fhelves 
or partitions within it ; fo that when the dice were 
thrown into it out of the frittillum, they were thereby over- 
turned many times before they could reach the bottom, in 
which there was an opening for them to fail through upon the 
table. Pittfc. in voc. See Frittillum. 

PYRHOPOECILOS, in the natural hiftory of the antients, a 
ftone fo called from its having a great many fpots of the colour 
of fire. Pittfc. in voc. 

PYRIATERION, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs a 

fweating room. 
PYRIATOS, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs a brick 
when heated, in order to be applied to the body wrapped up 
m a cloth by way of a dry fomentation. 
PYRICAUSTUM, a word ufed by medical writers to exprefs a 

burn or fcald. 
PYRICUBIUM, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of 
folfile bodies, ufually comprehended, with many others of 
very different figure and ftruclure, under the general name 
pyrius. See Tab, of Foffils, Oafs 5. 

The 
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The diftingiufhing characters of the fyricnlia are thefc : they 
are compound, inflammable, metallic bodies, of a cubic figure, 
or refembling a die, being compofed of fix fides. 
Of this genus there are only two known fpecies : i. The 
great pyrkubium, of a fohaceous ftru&ure ; and, 2. The 
fmaller folid pyrkubium. See Tab. of Foil*. Clafs 5. 
The firft of thefe is a very elegant foflil, and is fo regularly 
Ihaped, and fo highly polifhed by nature, that it has been often 
fuppofed to be wrought by art. It is but moderately hard, 
but is very heavy, and is of a foliaceous ftru&ure. It is 
exactly of the figure of a die, being compofed of fix regular fides, 
placed at right angles ; but tho' ever thus regular in fhape, 
it is not at all fo in fize : the molt common fpecimens of it 
are about a third of an inch in diameter ; but it is found much 
larger, even to three inches, and fo fmall as to the tenth of 
an inch. It is perfectly polifhed and fmooth on all its fur- 
faces, and is of a very beautiful whitifh green, with a faint 
admixture of yellow. It is found in the German and Hunga- 
rian mines, and in the Eaft Indies. 

The fecond fort, or the fmall folid pyrkubium, is a foflil of 
much lefs beauty, tho' equally regular in its fhape and appear- 
ance. It is very heavy, and extremely firm and hard, and is 
not of a foliaceous or flaky ftrudture; but of one regular and 
uniform mafs, and when broken appears very bright and glofly. 
It is ever found in the regular form of a cube, or regular folid 
body, made up of fix flat fides placed at right angles. Its 
ufual fize is about the eighth of an inch diameter, but it is 
found fmaller than a pin's head, and fometimes fo large as to 
be near an inch. It is perfectly fmooth on all its furfaces, 
and is naturally of a pale yellowifh green, and as bright on 
the outfide as within ; but very often it is found of a ferrugi- 
neous or dufky furface, owing to a fort of ruffing, which is 
an accident to which the feveral fpecies of naturally bright py- 
ritse are moft of them alfo fubjecT:. 

It is very common in Germany and Ttaly, and in fome parts 
of America, as alfo in our own country. With us it is com- 
monly found immerfed in flate, fuch as we cover houfes with ; 
but in Germany and other places it is ufually found loofe 
among the earth of mountains. With us it is ufually of a 
bright furface, in Germany it is more frequently dufky, Hill's 

Hift. of Fofn p. 619. 

PYRIFORMIS (Cyd.)— This is alfo called pyramidaih\ and is a 
fmall oblong mufcle, of the figure of a flat pear, or pyramid, 
whence it has its names. 

It is fituated almoft tranfverfely between the os facrum and 
ifchium, being covered and hid by the firft: two glutsei. It is 
fixed to the interior lateral part of the os facrum by flefhy 
iibres, and to the neighbouring part of the anterior or concave 
fide of that bone, by three digitations lying between the an- 
terior holes. It is alfo fixed by a fmall infertion to the liga- 
mentum facro-fciatrcum, and edge of the great finus of the os 
ahum. From thence it runs tranfverfely toward the joint of 
the hip, its fibres contracting in breadth; it terminates in a 
fhort tendon, which is inferted in the middle of the internal 
Jabium of the upper edge of the great trochanter, by two or 
three branches. The upper part of this tendon receives fe- 
veral fibres from the glutseus medius, and its lower partis 
united to the gemellus fuperior, and tendon of the obturator 
internus. Sometimes there are two pyriformes, feparated only 
by the nervus fciaticus. JFinJlow's Anat. 209. 
PYRIPHLEGES, a word ufed by the old writers in medicine 
to exprefs a perfon labouring under an extreme degree of a 
febrile heat. 
PYR1PLACIS, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of py- 
ritas, the characters of which are thefe : they are compound, 
inflammable, metallic bodies, found in loofe detached manes of 
afimple and uniform, not ftriated internal ftrudture, and are 
covered with an inveftient coat or cruft. 
Of this genus of foffils there are three known fpecies : 1. A 
flatted kind, with a fcabrous coat. 2. A globofe one, with 
cracked and furrowed coat. And 3. A flatted one, with a 
very thick, brownifh- white cruft. See Tab. of FofT. Clafs 5 
The firft of thefe is a dufky brownifh-green mafs, furrounded 
and every way covered by a fenugineous coat, of the thick- 
nefs of a {billing or more, which is rendered very rough and 
fcabrous, by having received multitudes of fmall pebbles and 
particles of fand into its fubftance while yet moift, which are 
become firmly bedded in it, and make a part of its fubftance. 
This is common in the gravel-pits about London. 
The fecond is of an orbicular figure, and is of a very coarfe 
ftructure, being compofed of vifible granules, and is of a pale 
yet dufky green colour. It is covered with a brownifh yellow 
or fenugineous coat, of the thicknefs of half a crown, or 
fometimes much more. This is ufually fomewhat irregularly 
raifed in tubercles on the furface, which are divided by a fort 
of fine lines : thefe are truly fo many cracks in the fuperficies, 
all which, when the body has been fome time expofed to a 
damp air, fly more afunder at their edges, and become deeper, 
opening into the body of the mafs. This fpecies is found of 
all the intermediate fizes between an ounce and eight or ten 
pounds in weight. It is very common in the chalk-pits of 
Kent, and in many other parts of the kingdom; and tho' 
moft frequently found in chalk, yet is fometimes met with 
among gravel, or lying loofe upon the furface. 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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The third Is a very lingular fpecies, yet from its unpromifing 
appearance has been overlooked by all the enquirers into thefe 
fubjecls; having never been defcribed in the writings, nor 
preferved m the mufeums of the late collectors of foffils. It is 
very hard, and moderately heavy, and is ufually of a flatted 
orbicular, or oval figure; and its moft frequent fize is between 
two and three inches in diameter. It is of an irregular, un- 
even, and rough furface, full of fmall prominences, very harfh 
and rough to the touch, and looks merely like a lump of 
greyifh hard clay. When broken, it is found, however, to 
confift of a nucleus of the fame fhape with the whole body, 
and every way equally furrounded with a cruft of a thicknefs 
equal to its whole diameter, or nearly fo. 
The nucleus is of a deep and dufky brownifh-green colour, 
and of a plain fimple ftrudture ; being compofed of no vifible 
moleculae. The cruft is of a pale, greyifh-brown, earthy 
fubftance, appearing like an indurated earth, and flittering 
in fome few places with fmall glofly particles. This is found 
in great plenty in fome of the clay-pits about London. Hilt's 
Hift. of FofT. p. 613. 
PYRIPOLYGONIUM, in natural hiftory, the name of a ge- 
nus of foffils, the characters of which are, that they are com- 
pound metallic bodies, of a regular figure, confifting gf twelve 
planes. See Tab. of FofT. Clafs 5. 

There is only one known fpecies of this genus, tho' fubject to 
great varieties in its appearance; and this has been by authors 
hitherto confounded, with many other bodies of very different 
nature and figure, under the general name pyrites 
The pyripolygonium, when perfect, is an extremely elegant and 
beautiful foflil ; but this is a ftate it is very rarely found in. 
It is moderately firm, of a compact texture, and very heavy; 
tho' its natural figure be a regular body, compofed of twelve 
planes, yet it is fubjedt to great imperfections and irregulari- 
ties. It often feems to want one or more .of its fides, and not 
unfrequently, from the accidental breaking of fome of its 
angles, to have more than its number; and very often has a 
great many other fmaller and lefs perfect bodies of its own 
kind, growing to its larger and lefs perfect fpecimens. it is 
found from the twentieth part of an inch, to four inches in 
diameter; but its moft common fize is about a third of an 
inch. It is naturally of a polifhed and fhining furface, and 
of a pale whitifh yellow; but fometimes it is brownifh, or of 
an iron colour. 

It is not unfrequent in Cornwall and Devonfhire ; but is much 
more common in Germany. Bill's Hift. of FofT p. 621. 
PYRITES, (Cyd.) in natural hiftory, a name ufed by Dr. Hill 
as the claflicai term for the lefs regularly figured bodies of the 
number of thofe ufually called, too indeterminately, by that 
name. See Tab. of FofT Clafs 5. 

According to this diftincVion/iyr/fcs are compound, inflammable, 
metallic bodies, found in detached mafles, but of no determi- 
nately angular figure. Of this clafs there are two general 
orders of bodies; the firft, thofe which are of a plain and 
fimple internal ftrudture; and the fecond, thofe which are 
regularly ftriated within : and of each of thefe there are two 
genera. Thofe of the firft are : 

r. The pyriploces. Thefe are pyrites of a fimple internal 
ftrudture, and covered with an inveftient coat or cruft. 
2. The gymnopyres. Thefe are pyrites of a fimple internal 
ftructure, and naked, or not covered by any inveftient coat 
or cruft. 

The genera of the fecond order, or the ftriated pyrites, are, 
I, The pyriir'icha. Thefe are the pyrites of afimply filiated 
ftrudture. 

And, 2. The pyritrhhiphylh. Thefe are the pyrites whofe 
furfaces are covered with foliaceous flakes, made by a conti- 
nuation and expanfion of the ends of the ftriae. Hill's Hift. 
of FofT. p. 612. 

The feveral fpecies of each of thefe genera, fee under the fe- 
veral generical heads, Pyritrichum, £3V. 
Diofcorides mentions only one kind of pyrites, which is the 
common yellow fpecies. Avifenna and the other Arabians 
mention two yellow forts, a white one, and a ferrugineous 
one. None of thefe authors made any diftinction between 
the marcafites and pyrita, but this fort of matter, whether 
formed into fmall nodules, or continued ftrata, was called in- 
differently by one or other of thefe names. 
The four kinds of this ftone mentioned by the Arabians are 
called from their colours, the golden, the filver, the brafTy, 
and the ferrugineous pyrites. The oldefl authors are of the 
opinion of Diofcorides, and mention only one kind, deducing 
them all from the fame principles, and fuppofing their va- 
riety of colours to be only owing to accidents Ariftotle and 
Theophraftus thus mention the pyrites as one thing, under the 
name mylia, which having been tranflated molaris lapis, has 
• been underftood by fome to mean fome fort of mill-ftone, or 
other coarfe ftone fit for fuch purpofes ; and by that means 
the whole fenfe of the authors has been perverted and mif- 
underftood. 

Pliny mentions two kinds of the pyrites, the gold and the 
filver kind : he tells us, there is a ftone, with fome refem- 
blance of brafs in its appearance, which is found in Cyprus, 
and about Acarnania ; and that it is of two kinds, yellow 
and white. It is clear from this, that this author had con- 
3 I i fuited 
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fulted fome other of the Greeks betides Diofcorides and Theo- 
phraflus, from whom he principally furnifhcs himfelf with 
thefe accounts; but he makes no mention of the ruft-coloured 
or ferrugineous pyrites, which is as common as any of the 
others, even in the country where he wrote : and thence it 
is evident, that he did not write from his own obfervation, 
tho' in fome places we are not able to trace him up to his ori- 
ginals, which may be loft. Avifenna tells us, that cadmia 
was made of the pyrites that is, the cadmia fornacum, or 
tUtty. Pliny and Diofcorides do not in all refpects agree as 
to the feveral kinds of factitious cadmia ; and tho' Pliny does 
not mention this particular kind of it, Diofcorides tells us of 
fuch a fort made in fome places by burning the ftone called 
pyrites. 

The principal contents of pyrites may be in general gueffcd at 
from their colour. The white pyrites ufually contains arfenic, 
the yellowifh contains fulphur and iron, and the fully yellow 
fulphur and copper. The colours, therefore, make a very 
eflential mark for the diftinclion of the feveral kinds of this 
foflil The yellowifh pyrites, that is, fuch as contains iron 
and fulphur, is found in the ftrata of feveral kinds of ftone, 
in clay, and in the earth lying over the mines of feveral me- 
tals. The white, or arfenical pyrites, and the fully yellow, 
are lefs common, but are ufually met with about mines. 
Jgricola de Metall. 

It is a matter of great difficulty to afcertain the time of the 
formation of foffils. Many of them feem to have remained 
in their prefent ftate, unaltered, from the beginning of the 
world; but many have alfo been formed in later times, and 
continue to be formed to this day. Of the number of thefe 
laft the ftalaclitje, or ftony icicles, hanging down from the 
roofs of grottos are known to be ; and it is equally certain, 
that the pyrites alfo are fo formed, for many of the ftalactitEe 
in the caveis dug by the German miners are found to be coated 
over in feveral parts with pyrites a ; and even in our own king- 
dom, pieces of wood buried in clay that contains pyrites, fuch 
as is commonly dug to make tiles, if taken up again after a 
number of years, is always found impregnated with this Jub- 
ilance, forming veins in it, and fometimes nodules on its 
furface. [ a A£t. Erudit. Ann. 1726. p. 273.] 
The pyrita affixed to ftalactita; are finer than the other kinds, 
and it appears very evident to fuch as have thoroughly con - 
fidered the procefs of nature in them, that they are not formed 
of particles brought together by water, in the manner of the 
Pyrites, in wood buried under clay, or in the manner of thefe 
ftalactitas themfelves ; but are compofed of infinitely minute 
particles, brought together by their mutual attractions on a 
proper bafis, and which had been before floating in the air. 
The antients in general fuppofed, that copper was contained 
in the pyrites; but they had no opinion that iron was a part 
of it, tho' it is certain that iron is the bafis of almoft all of 
them, and copper has a part only in a very few : but this was 
the effect of judging from appearances, inftead of having re- 
courfe to experiments. Our own Lifter has the honour of 
being the firft author who has treated properly of them, and 
found out their true and general bafis to be iron ; but he 
carries it too far when he fuppofes them to be all properly iron 
ores; for this is not the cafe, many of them, which contain 
no other metal befide iron, yet holding it in fmall quantity, 
and in fuch a combination of other principle?, that it is fcarce 
extricahlc from them, and fome kinds contain no iron at all, 
Lifter de Font. Medic. Angliae. 

Berger, who has written on the Caroline baths, has taken up 
the fubject, and improving upon Lifter's plan, has given a 
much more juft account of them. He allows that iron feems 
the bafis of great numbers of the pyrites, and that this is evi- 
dent from the obfervation, that the remaining matter of many, 
of them, after burning away the fulphur, is found to be at- 
tracted by the magnet ; but he obferves alfo, that in many 
copper is mixed with the iron, and that tho' iron is in general 
found in even thofe kinds which give the molt obvious proofs 
of copper, yet there are fome in which there can no iron be 
found. 

This author obferves alfo, that befides the metalline particles, 
whether iron or copper, there is alfo contained in the pyrites 
an unmetallic earth, which is in the compofition of* this 
ftone moft equally mixed and perfectly blended with the par- 
ticles of thefe metals, and with thofe of the fiilts and fulphurs 
contained alfo in the mafs. Sulphur alfo he acknowledges to 
make a great part of many of the pyt ita, particularly of all the 
yellowifh and full yellow kinds. The white or filvery pyrites 
contains lefs fulphur than any of the others, and the yellow 
or venereal pyrites, tho' it contain much arfenic, yet does not 
fail to contain fulphur alfo in confiderable quantity. Berger 
de Font Carolin. 

The mention of gold and filver in the pyrites is very common 
among authors, but the colour of thefe ftones feems princi- 
pally to have given ground for that opinion. In reality thefe 
metals are very (eldom found naturally making parts of the 
pyrites, and when they are, it is only in a very inconfiderable 
quantity. But in thofe fpecimens found about the mines of 
gold and filver, the particles of thofe metals affembled into 
vifible mafles are fometimes found unbedded in lumps of the 
pyrites; and fuch pieces of this ftone may then well be faid 
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to contain thofe precious metals. The occafion of this acci- 
dent, however, is no more than this, that the pyrites is form- 
ed in mines and other places at this day ; which is plain from 
its being in fome places found adhering to the fides of fta- 
haita?, as has already been mentioned : and in like manner 
it might adhere to particles of gold and filver, and thereby 
give ground to the fuppofition of their being parts of it. 
The common firit* of our clay-pits and fea coafts are ufed 
in the making of coperas or vitriol ; but among thefe there 
is found a very great difference, fome of them turning them- 
felves very eafily to vitriol, when only expofed to moift air ; 
others doing it with more difficulty; and fome not at all, tho' 
expofed many years. Some alfo yield all their vitriol at once 
on pouring warm water on them ; while others muft . lie ex- 
pofed to the air at feveral different times, and roafted in the 
mean while in order to obtain it. The fettled obfervations 
on this fubjea, as collefled from experiments, are thefe ■ 
No pnta which contains any copper, or any arfenic, will of 
ltfelf turn into vituol, but requires a previous roafting. 
i he fulphureous iron pyrites, void of copper or arfenic, all 
turn to vitriol on being only expofed to the air ; and that the 
iooner or later, as they are of a more or lefs compaft Jub- 
ilance. 1 he fibrous or radiated tyritx are ufually of this 
kind ; but this is no general rule, for there are fome radiated 
ones which remain whole years unaltered in the air. 
Copper and arfenic always refift the Mooting of the falts of 
the pyrites, or its turning to vitriol; but thefe are not the 
only agents that refift this change, for in fome merely fir. 
reous and fulphureous pyrites the change is not made but with 
much time and difficulty. Henielt, Pyritol. 
It is remarkable alfo, that vitriol is found in fome pyrit/r, if 
water be poured upon them immediately after the roafting - 
while others will not yield any till they have been afterwards 
expofed to the air. It even feems, that we are to look into 
the air for the caufe of the appearance of vitriol in the cop- 
peras ftones. This it may greatly affift in effeffing, as it 
carries a quantity of moift vapours in it : for it is well known, 
that the acid of fulphur has not the power to refolve iron 
into the form of a fait without the addition of water; nay, 
oil of vitriol, or of fulphur, being moderately concentrated' 
tho it be then diluted with much more water than it is united 
with while yet in fulphur, does not even diffolve filings of 
iron unlefs there be four times or fix times as much water 
poured to it. Water alone, however, tho" a great and ne- 
cefiary agent, cannot be fuppofed to effect the whole change - 
for tho' there are fome of the pyrites that yield their vitriol 
by means of it, yet there are others that do not; and fome 
pyrites are prefently turned into vitriol, when expofed to the 
air, which had before remained for many years under water 
unaltered. Of this kind there are many on the Chores of the 
fea in moft parts of Europe. In England particularly we 
have them in great plenty in Sheppey Hand in Kent. Thefe 
pyrites will long refift the change into vitriol, when in the air 
and yet they evidently contain no copper nor arfenic. 
'I here is alfo a kind very common on the fhores, which re- 
fembles wood in texture and appearance ; and has probably 
once been wood, but has now its pores filled with the pyrites- 
of thefe many lie buried a foot or more deep in the fand un- 
der the fea water ; and in that ftate they never fhoot into 
vitriol, but are of a firm texture and confiderable hardnefs 
and when broken look very bright within, and have no tafte 
of vitriol, nor give any mark that they contain any • yet 
thefe, if they are taken up and expofed to the air for a fort- 
night, lofe all their brightnefs and their hardnefs, and moulder- 
ing to pieces, become fo rich in vitriol, that it forms itfelf 
into regular cryftals on their furfaces. Now if moifture alone 
was fufficient to produce this effect, there is no reafon why 
they fhould not have been refolved into vitriol under a very 
moift fand. The great caufe we are able to affign, appears to 
be the vague acid, fo common in the foffile world, and filling 
alfo the region of air; but an ingenious reafoner will ftill 
own, that tho' this may do much, yet there muft be fome 
other caufe, yet undifcovered, for the produaion of vitriol in 
thefe foffils ; fince this, as well as the moifture of the air, 
ought to aa more equally than we find by experience it does 
on thefe ftones, if all were owing to it. Henkeil, Pyritol. 
In the expofing thefe copperas ftones to the air, if it be a 
moift fcafon, no farther care need be taken of them than the 
piling them up in a heap ; but moiftening them now and then 
is a neceffary circumftance in dry feafons, and in this cafe the 
water fhould be fprinkled on them in fmall quantities at a 
time, and the heaps now and then turned and new made: 
Much depends on this management, the fame quantity of 
ftones yielding twice as much copperas, with proper care, as 
they would without it 

When the matter of the pyrites is mixed with the lead ores, 
the method of feparating the metal by affaying is this : roaft 
two centners of the ore, as in the ufua! method, and keep a 
flronger fire than when the ore is pure. The pyrites, efpecially 
when it is merely iron, hinders an ore from eafily growing 
clammy, or turning into large lumps, or entirely melting" 
When the ore is fufficiently wafted, let it cool, beat it to 
powder, and repeat the roafting to a third fire, till when it is 
red hot in the fire, there is no fmell of fulphur : then mix the 

ore 
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ore with fix centners of the black flux, and two of fandiver, 
and finifh the work in the common way, only making the 
fire stealer, and continuing it longer, toward the end of the 
operation. Cramer** Art of allaying, p. 292. See the article 

PYRITlCtJM liqwmitl. SecLlCiyAMEUfyriticum. 

PYRITRICHIPHYLLUM, in natural hiftory, the name of a 
genus of fulfils of the clafs of the pyritae, the character* of 
which are theft": they are compound, inflammable, metallic 
bodies found in lool'e maffes not of any regularly angular fi- 
E ure and of a (Mated texture, with fohaceous ends to the 
irriae', appearing on the furface or within the mafs. See Tab. 
of Foff. Clafs ;° 

Of this genus there are only two known fpecies ; one having 
the fohaceous ends of the ftrix on the outer furface of the 
mafs and the other having a fmooth external furface, and the 
fohaceous ends of the ftriae covering the fides of internal hol- 
lows. Hilts Hid. of Foff. p. 617. 

The firft is a foflil of great beauty, of a very firm texture, 
remarkably heavy, and ufually found in large maffes of an or- 
bicular or oblong figure : theft maffes are fometimes compofed 
wholly of the matter of the pyrites, and in others they are 
only coats of that fubftance furrounding ftones. 
It is of a very clofely ftriated texture, and the ftria; are broad, 
but unequally fo, and their extremities at the furface of the 
mafs are beautifully formed into feveral feries of thin foha- 
ceous plates, which ufually cover all the fuperficies, and ftand 
up to "feveral heighths and in different angles, but moftly 
leaning one way ; they are of unequal thickneffes, being com- 
pofed of different numbers of plates, and are ufually notched 
at the ends. The whole is of a fomewhat deep green, with 
a cad of olive or amber colour, and when it is frefh broken, 
is very bright and glittering. 

The fecond is a foflil of equal beauty with the former, tho' 
of a very different appearance ; it is very hard and very heavy, 
and is always found in detached maffes ; but thofe of a very 
lingular kind, for they are always more or lefs hollow. Thefe 
maffes are of various figures and appearances, fometimes round 
and like pebbles, but more frequently full of odd protube- 
rances, like the flints in our chalk pits; and fometimes the 
maffes of it are found running over the furfaces of ftones in 
form of crufts, which are varioufly protuberant in different 
parts, and rife into frequent beautiful tho' irregular tubercles. 
The outer furface of this fpecies is ufually very bright and 
gloffy, and perfectly fmooth, as if wrought by art, even on 
the tubercles themfelves. It is ufually a fort of cruft even in 
its moft folid mafles, feldom being above half an inch thick, 
and of a very beautifully ftriated texture, the ftria: being re- 
markably fine and (lender. Thefe, tho' they unite fo at their 
fuperficies as to form a very fmooth furface, yet at their other 
ends, where they terminate at the hollows of the maffes, are 
expanded into very elegant feries of fohaceous plates, ufually 
approaching to a fqjare figure, and not (landing erect, as in 
the other fpecies, but King horizontally and almoft perfectly 
flat over one another : thefe are compofed of flakes not 
thicker than thofe of many of the foliacious talcs. The whole 
is ufually of a gold yellow, and very blight and beautiful ; but 
the outer furface often contracts a dull brownifh hue on being 
long expofed to the air. 

The firft of thefe is found in many of the Englifh and Ger- 
man mines, the other has been yet only found in the mines 
on Mendip hills in Somerfetfhire, but there in confiderable 
plenty. Hill's Hid. of Foff p. 618. 

PYRITRICHUM, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of 
pyritie, the characters of which are thefe : they are com- 
pound, inflammable, metallic foflils, always found indetached 
maffes of no regularly angular figure, and of a (imply ftriated 
internal ftruaure. See Tab. of Foff. Clafs 5. 
Of this genus of pyritae there are three known fpecies, 1. A 
globofe one, with an irregular furface. 2. A globofe one 
covered with angular tubercles. 3. A filver-coloured globofe 
one, with a fmooth furface. 

The firft is considerably hard, and very remarkably heavy, 
and is ufually of a roundifh form, tho' fometimes oblong 
fometimes it is full of irregular prominences on the furface, 
and fometimes is a complex mafs, confiding of a great number 
of roundifh maffes of fmoother or rougher furfaces joined to 
gether. It is very various in fize ; the more common fpeci 
mens of it are of fix or eight ounces weight, tho' there are 
others of lefs than an ounce, and fome of feveral pounds. 
The prominences on the furface are ufually broad and dc- 
prefled, and thefe are frequently marked with irregular (hort 
lines, and raifed in ridges. When broken, it is found to be 
of a very regular ftriated ftruflure ; the driae are not very 
broad, and ufually run from the center to the circumference. 
It is of a pale whitifh green within, and is covered with a 
brown or ferrugineous crud. 

The fecond is a very firm and hard body, ufually of an orb: 
cular figure, and fometimes, tho' rarely, oblong; it is of a 
very remarkably rough furface, being covered with pyramidal 
tubercles, with veryobtufe ends. Thefe are of a quadrangu- 
lar figure, and have very broad bafes : they fometimes incline, 
pr bend a little ; but more ufually they ftand perfectly upright, 
and are placed fo clofe together, that they croud and injure 
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one another's figure at their bafes. The whole is of a ferru- 
gineous or ruft colour without, and of a yellowifh colour 
within, beautifully ftriated, and very bright and glittering. 
The third is an extremely elegant and beautiful fpecies, it is 
but moderately hard, tho' remarkably heavy, and is ufually 
of a regularly orbicular form, tho' fometimes it varies from 
it like the other pyritae. Its moft frequent fize is about an 
inch and half in diameter; but it is fometimes found as (mail 
as a nut, or a fchoolboy's marble, and fometimes of more 
than two pounds weight. Its furface is ufually fmooth and 
even, and it is never covered with any coat or crud. It is 
of a very regularly driated internal druflure, and of a beau- 
tiful filvery green colour: the ftria: are moderately broad and 
run very evenly from the center to the circumference ; and 
very often there is a fma.ll and firm central nucleus, which is 
much harder than the reft of the mafs, and is of a plain not 
ftriated ftrudture. 

All the three fpecies are found plentifully in different parts of 
the kingdom : the firft in all forts of ftrata, and often loofs 
on the ground; the fecond, principally in the chalk pits of 
Kent and Stiffex ; and the laft in Effex and Hampfhirc, and 
very frequently in the German mines. Hill's Hift. of Foff p. 6 1 7. 
PYRMONT-tuflrcrr. The country all about where thefe 
fprings are, abound with materials which give virtue to the 
waters; and the quarries of done, wherever they are dug, 
fend up fpirituous and martial exhalations as well as the 
fprings that run from them, and the water among them has in 
general a vitriolic tafte. Iron is found all about the place alfo, 
under the appearance of a yellowifh earth or ochre, which 
contains fo much of that metal, that it may be worked as an 
ore of it to great advantage. Ferrugineous ftones are alfo 
found in great abundance in the neighbourhood of the place ; 
thefe may be alfo worked as iron ores, and the felenites is 
found in the drata of earth that make up the hills there- 
about, in great abundance, and in beautiful perfection. 
The waters themfelves, tho' they (hew evident marks of an 
alkali, yet have alfo an acid principle in them, of the nature 
of the common acid of fulphur, except in this, that in thefe 
waters the acid carries with it a fubtle mineral oil or fattinef.; 
and mixing with the common alkali fait, which is found in 
all mineral waters, thefe together form a neutral fait : but as 
in the compofition of this fait there is much more alkali than 
acid, it is neceflary that the water (hould (hew alkaline ra- 
ther than acid qualities. The analyfis (hews alfo, that the 
waters contain a flony matter embodied in them, which is 
pure, infipid, colourlefs and tafielefs, and feems to be in no- 
thing different from common cryftal. The earth about the 
fprings contains alfo a great number of lumps of a clayey mat- 
ter, of the fize of a walnut, and of a yellowifh colour ; in 
all of which, when broken, there is found pure crydal in 
fmall (hoots, fometimes in its own regular figure, and fome- 
times irregular and mutilated. 

A water containing thefe principles thus combined, cannot 
but poffefs thofe virtues we find fo eminent in this ; thefe are, 
the opening obftruifions, correfling the (harpnefs of the hu- 
mors, and reftoring the folids to their due date. Scipf, Nova 
Defcrip. Font. Pyrm. 

The hidory of thefe wat«rs is accurately given by Hoffman in 
his obfervations on them, both in their natural date and in 
mixture with other bodies. 

He fird obferves, that they contain a volatile and fubtle prin- 
ciple,^ greatly more penetrating and drong, as well as in larger 
quantity, than any other mineral water; but that this is not 
to be expected in them any where but upon the fpot, for 
thofe who tranfport them to other places are condrained to let 
a part of this fly off to preferve the red. If either glafs or 
earthen veffels be filled at the fpring, and immediately corked 
and fattened down, the confequence is, that they will burft 
on the firft motion or heat of the weather. They are, there- 
fore, forced to fill them only in part at firft, and let them 
ftand a while for this fubtle fpirit to exhale, and then a while 
after the filling them up, to cork and fit them for carriage. 

2. If they are drank upon the fpot in a morning on an empty 
ftomach, they affect the nofe with a pungent tingling, and 
didurb the head for many hours afterwards. 

3. If they are taken at the fpring, they purge but very little ; 
but if taken in another place, after tranfportation, they purge 
confiderahly more, and render the dools black. It is obferv- 
able alfo, that if they are left in an open veffel a few days, 
their virtue wholly exhales, and they no longer purge nor ren- 
der the dools black. 

4. If tea-leaves, balauftine-flowers, or galls, are put into this 
water, they firft change it to a blue, from that to a purple, 
and finally to a black. This is a ready proof, that black is 
only a deep purple, and purple only a deep blue : a little 
fpirit of vitriol added to this liquor deftroys all ihe colour, 
and renders it limpid as before. 

5. If any acid be mixed with Pyrnant vxit.r, there is raifed 
an effervefcence, and bubbles of air are carried up in great 
quantity ; and this whether the ftronger acids, fuch as fpirit 
of vitriol, or aqua fortis, be ufed ; or the weaker, as vinegar, 
lemon-juice, or Rhenifh wine. 

6. If an alkaline liquor be added, whether it be volatile, as 
the fpirit of fal armoniac ; or fixed, as the oil of tartar, there 
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is no ebullition raifed, but the liquor becomes turbid and milky. 
If fpirit of vitriol be afterwards added to this, to faturate the 
additional alkali, the liquor becomes limpid again. 

7. Cow's milk mixed in equal quantity with Pyrmont water 
does not coagulate, but, on the contrary, becomes thinner 
than before, and is preferved from turning fower fo foon as it 
otberwife would in hot weather. This is a proof that there 
is no predominating acid in thefe waters. 

8. If fyrup of violets be added to Pyrmont water, it turns it 
to a beautiful green. This is a proof of the alkaline nature 
of thefe waters j and it is farther proved by adding fpirit of 
vitriol, or any other acid, to this green liquor, which on that 
becomes limpid again. 

9. Four pints of this water evaporated over a gentle fire, yield 
no more than two fcruples of a dry refiduum. Oil of vitriol 
being poured on this, acid effervefcence arifes, and with it 
an acrid and pungent vapour, like that produced by mixing 
oil of vitriol and common fait. If fpirit of vitriol be ufed 
inftead of the oil, the effervefcence is in a lefs degree, and 
the fait is in part changed to a bitter faline mafs, the remain- 
der feparated from which proves to be a calcarious earth no 
longer fermenting with the fpirit of vitriol. 

10. If a quantity of Pyrmont water be expofed twenty four 
hours to the open air in a bafon, it will at the end be found to 
have loft all its virtues, tafting wholly infipid, and being turbid 
inftead of the fine clearnefs it had before, and a yellow ochre- 
ous earth is precipitated to the bottom; after this the liquor 
■will no longer fhew any of thofc qualities which were before 
its diftinguifhing characters, it will no longer ferment with 
acids, nor turn black with galls, nor green with fyrup of 
violets. 

It appears from the whole, that the Pyrmont waters poffefs a 
pure, extremely penetrating, and elaftic mineral fpirit, and 
that in a very large proportion; and to this their virtues are 
principally to be attributed. This mineral fpirit, while it re- 
mains engaged in a calcarious earth, imitates the properties 
of an alkaline fubftance ; and when joined with a fubtile mar- 
tial earth, it emulates the properties of vitriol, giving tht 
ilools a black colour, and turning a tincture of galls into ink : 
and while this remains in the water in thefe forms of an al- 
kaline or vitriolic principle of fo great fubtilty, it cannot but 
give them very great virtues in ftrengthening the tone of the 
vifcera, opening obftructions, and ftimulating in a proper 
manner the excretory duets, fo as to make them duly perform 
their office} but as foon as by the ftanding of the water open, 
or by any other accident, this fubtle element is evaporated, 
all the virtues of the water mud be gone with it. 
The great quantity of this powerful fpirit contained in the 
waters makes them more fit for the robuft and ftrong confti- 
tutions, when depraved by illnefs, than for the weak and 
tender ones ; but even the tenderer! people may take them, 
only obferving to take but a fmall dofe, or to dilute them with 
an equal quantity of common water immediately before the 
taking them. 

Hoffman alfo recommends the Pyrmont water mixed with 
equal quantities of milk, on his own experience, in fcorbutic 
and gouty cafes. Hoffm. Opera, T. 5. p. 143, feq. 
Near the famous well at Pyrmont, is a ftone-quarry under 
ground, from fotne parts of which a fulphureousfteam comes 
out, which commonly rifes to a fmall height. Animals held 
mtbisfteam are foon fuffocated, but recover if quickly taken 
out. When a man Hands in this fteam, but with his head 
over it, it proves an excellent fudorific. Dr. Seip propofes to 
perform cures in feveral difeafes with it. See Phil. Tranf. 
N°. 44.8. feci. 4. and Mifc. Berolin. Tom. V. part. 2. 
fc&. 4. 

Imitation of Pyrmont water. This medicinal water may be 
imitated very nicely by art in the following manner : take a 
quart of the pureft and lighteft water, add to it thirty drops 
of a ftrong folution of iron made in fpirit of fait, a drachm 
of oil of tartar per deliquium, and thirty drops of fpirit of 
vitriol, or a little more or lefs, as is found neceffary, not to 
let the alkali of the oil of tartar prevail too ftrongly, tho' it 
muff prevail a little. Shake all brifkly together, and on taft- 
ing it will be found extremely to refemble the true Pyrmont 
•water. 

The bafis on which this is founded is the analyfis and trial of 
the true Pyrmont water, by which it is found to contain a 
fubtle aqueous fluid, a volatile iron, and a predominant alkali, 
all joined together into one brink pungent fpirituous water. 
The artificial Pyrmont thus made, if the proportions are care- 
fully minded, will extremely refemble the natural, and will 
have the fame effects as a medicine. Shaw's Lectures, p. 90. 

PYROBOLUS, in natural hiftory, a name given by many au- 
thors to the ftone more generally called pyrites ; others have 
called it fiderites, pyrobalanus, pyropus, and othonna, and the 
Greeks myitis. Among the tranflators and interpreters of the 
works of authors who have treated on thefe fubjects, there 
has been great confufion concerning this ftone, few of them 
underftanding any thing of the fubject, and rendering its de- 
fcriptions fo injudicioufly, that they may rather be thought 
to belong to other ftones. See Pyrites. 

PYROCTOGONIUM, in natural hiftory, the name given by 
Dr. Hill to a genus of foffils ufually comprehended by authors, 



with many other bodies of a different figure and ftructure, 
under the general name pyrites. 

The characters of the pyrofiogonium are thefe : it is a com- 
pound, inflammable, metallic body, of a regular octohaedral 
figure, or compofed of eight planes. 

There is only one known fpecies of this genus, which i§ a, 
very fingular and elegant foffil, being compofed of eight tri- 
angular planes ; thefe being the fides of two quadrilateral py- 
ramids, with broad bafes, which being joined bafe to bafe, 
conftitute the fyrpBogonium. See Tab. of Foil. Clafs 5. 
This figure is very regular and determinate in the perfect fpeci- 
mens of this body, but there is fcarce any fbflil which is more 
fubject to imperfections and accidental variations. Its moft per- 
fect ftate is, when the two pyramids of which it is compofed 
are placed evenly one over againft the other j but this is but 
rarely the cafe, they are often placed unevenly, or flaming ; 
their planes are frequently of very irregular lengths and 
breadths, and not unfrequcntly the fpecimens are found muti- 
lated and imperfect, and very often a number of them co- 
hering in a clufter one with another, and very much mutilat- 
ing or injuring one another's figure. They are found of all 
the fizes between that of a pin's head, and an inch in dia- 
meter ; but the large ones are fcarce, and the moft ufual ftan- 
dard is a third of an inch. They are naturally of a fmootU 
and polifhed furface, and of the colour of wrought iron ; when 
broken they are bright and fparkling, and of a paler colour 
than without. When nicely examined as to their internal 
ftructure, they are found to be compofed like the marcafir.es> 
of a number of irregularly arranged foliaceous flakes or plates. 
It is found very frequently in Cornwall, Devonfhire, and 
moft: other of our counties where there are mines. It is 
fometimes met with loofe in the earth, fometimes lodged in 
the bodies of marcafites, or in the folid foffils, and varies 
fometimes from its iron colour to a dufky yellow. It is fome- 
times alfo found with many fpecimens connected into a mafs ; 
thefe are feldom uniform in fize, and cohere ia various di- 
rections, often greatly injuring one another's figure. Some- 
times alfo, as in the cafe of the cryftals, they form a large 
mafs, of which the outer furface onl, - is concreted, into or co- 
vered with regular figures, the whole inner part being a 
confufed fubftance. 

Manes of this kind are not unfrequently found of a regularly 
orbicular figure, and befet all over with regularly figured py~ 
rottcgania of various fizes. Hill's Hirt. of > oil", p. 620. 

PYROLA, tvinter-green, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : the flower is of the 
rofaceous kind, confifting of feveral petals arranged in a cir- 
cular form. The piftil arifes from the flower-cup, and ends 
in a fort of probofcis: this afterwards becomes an umbilicated 
and ftriated, roundifh, quinque capfular fruit, ufually contain- 
ing a number of very fmall feeds. 

The fpecies of pyrola, enumerated by Mr. Tourneforr, are 
thefe: 1. The larger round-leaved pyrola. 1. The fmaller 
round-leaved pyrola. 3. The pyrola with fharp-pointed and 
ferrated leaves. And 4. The fhrubby pyr-Ja, with flowers re- 
fembling thofe of the arbutus. Toum. In ft. p. 256. 

PYROLAMPiS, the glow-worm, a fmall infeS remarkable for 
its mining in the night; 

The male and female differ greatly in this fpecies of infect. 
The male has wings, and is a fmall fly; the female has no 
wings, but is a large crawling worm. 

The body of the male is oblong, and fomewhat flatted; the 
wings are fhorter than the body ; the head is broad, dun, and 
flat; the eyes are large and black. This has no light iflliing 
from it, and is not commonly fuppofed to be at all of kin to 
the glow-worm. See Tab. of microfcopical Objects, Clafs 1. 
voc. Cic'mdela volens. 

The female is what we exprefly call by this name. This is a 
very flow-paced animal, without wings, and fomewhat re- 
fembling a caterpillar ; the head is fmall, flat, hard, and black, 
and fharp towards the mouth ; it has fhort antenna?, and fix 
moderately long legs; the body is flat, and is compofed of 
twelve rings, whereas the body of the male confifts only of 
five ; it is of a dufky colour, with a ftreak of white down 
the back. It is often feen in the day-time, but is not known 
till in the dark; at which time it is eafily diftinguifhed by 
the glowing light, or lambent flame, that is Ccen near the 
tail, iffuing from the under part of the body. 

PYROMACHUS, a name given by fome to antimony when re- 
duced to a ftony hardnefs; and by others to copper, when 
fufed with fulphur, and thus rendered lefs ductile. 

PYRONOMIA, a term ufed by the chemical writers to ex- 
prefs the art of regulating fire, fo as to make it fubfervient to 
all their procefFes in a determinate degree. 

PYROPHAGI, fire-eaters, a name given by fome to thofe 
juglers and mountebanks who deceive people into a belief 
that they fwallow fire. 

PYROPHORUS, the name ufually given to that fubftance 
called by fome the black pkojphorus. See Phosphorus. 
It is made in this manner : take four or five parts of alum, 
and one part of wheat-flour, calcine this together to a brown 
or blackifh mafs; powder this and put it into a vial, ftop it 
loofly with a paper, and fet it in a fand heat, fo as to make it 
continue glowing hot for fome time; after this, remove the 
6 whole 
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whole from the fire, fuffer it to cool gradually, and finally 
flop the bottle very clofe down. 

A little of this powder being poured out of the bottle, and 
expofed to the open air, immediately takes fire, and appears 
like a glowing coal; but the powder muft be frefh made to 
have a good effect, for the fun's rays* or the moifture of the 
air being admitted to it, gradually take away its virtue. 
Almoft any animal or vegetable fubftance may be fubftituted 
inftead of Wheat-flour in this procefs, and it will fucceed 
equally well ; but no other fait will do in the place of alum. 
Shazu's Leisures, p. 406. 
PYROPHYLACIA, a term ufed by JCircher and fome others to 
exprefs thofe magazines of fire which are placed in the cavities 
of mountains and other hollows of the earth, and ferve to 
fupply the feveral volcanos in the different parts of the world. 
See Volcano. 
PYROSCOPIA, among the Greeks, a kind of divination, be- 
ing the fame with pyromancy and ignifpicium. See the 
article Pyromancy, Cycl. 
PYROSIS, a word ufed to exprefs an intenfe heat and rednefs in 
the face, fuch as that of perfons who travel in extremely hot 
■weather, and the like. 
PYRRHALA, in zoology, the name of a bird well known in 
England by the name of the hul finch, and called by fome au- 
thors rubi cilia. 

It is a beautiful bird, and fings very fweetly ; but does great 
mifchief in gardens and orchards, deftroying the buds of the 
fruit-trees. 
PYRRHOCORNIX, in zoology, a name given by authors to 
a bird of the crow-kind, defcribed by fome authors as a 
diftinct fpecies ; but Mr. Ray, and other very judicious natu- 
ralifts, eficem it the fame with the coracias, or Cornifh chough, 
or only differing in age or by other accidents. Ray's Ornithol. 
p. 86. See Coracias. 
PYRROPCECILOS, in the natural hiftory of the antients, the 
name by which they call the granite' of Arabia, commonly 
known to this day under the name of the oriental granite. 
The name is derived from the Greek itv^, fire, or fire- coloured, 
and OTotxi;\o;, fpotted j and the antients having ufed the epithet 
fiery to yellow, as well as red, fome have imagined the gra- 
nite muit be a yellow ftone; but it is evident that red is the 
colour meant by it here. Hill's Hift. of FofT. p. 500. 
PYRSEPHORUS, w^opo,-, in the Athenian feftival, hephsf- 

tia, the fame with lampadephorus. SeeLAMPADEPHORUS. 
PYRUS, the pear-tree, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, 
the characters of which are thefe : the flower is of the rofa- 
ceous kind, and is compofed of feveral petals arranged in a 
circular form. The cup finally becomes a flefhy fruit, ufually 
of a turbinated fhape, umbilicated, and divided within into 
cells which contain oblong feeds. Town. Inft. p. 629. 
The fpecies of pear, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe : 1 . The double-flowered fear. 2. The final], branched, 
very fweet-fcented fummer-pear. 3. The fummer-pear, with 
very fmall and fweet-fcented fruit. 4. The fweet- flavoured 
fummer-pear, partly of a deep red, and partly of a yellow 
colour. 5. The fmall, yellowifh, fweet-flavoured pear. 6. 
The round, feflile, fweet-flavoured fummer-pear, variegated 
with black fpots. 7. The round, feflile, fweet flavoured, 
fugar-tafted fummer-pear, of a purplifli green colour. 8. The 
oblong, iron -coloured, fweet-flavoured fummer-/>ear, with ten- 
der pulp. 9. The fnaall fummer-pear, of a whitifh green co- 
lour. 10. The greater whitifh fummer-pear. 11. The 
whitifh, fugar-tafted, very fweet-flavoured, fummer-pear. 12. 
The whitifh fummer-pear, with a long pedicle. 13. The 
oval fummer-pear, variegated with iron-coloured fpots. 14. 
- The oblong, reddifh, fugar-tafted, fummer-pear. 15. The 
fmall, roundifh, vinous, fummer-pear, of a reddifh yellow co- 
lour. 16. The fugar-tafted turbinated fummer-p^ar, with 
tender pulp. 17. The oblong, fmall, afh-coloured fweet- 
flavoured fummer-pear. 18. Theglobofe, feflile, fugar-tafted, 
fumtner-pear, of a whitifh yellow colour. 1 9. The fugar- 
tafted, globofe, whitifh fummer-pear. 20. The globofe, feflile, 
fweet-flavoured Hummer-pear. 2 1 . The turbinated, feflile, 
red-coloured, and punctated Cummer-pear. 22. The turbi- 
nated, feflile, fweet-flavoured, Cummer-pear, partly yellow, and 
partly variegated with red fpots and veins. 23, The long, 
red, Cummer-pear, of a fomewhat acid tafte. 24. The glo- 
bofe, greenifh purple, Cummer-pear. 25. The globofe, fugar- 
tafted, fweet-flavoured, fummer-pear, of a yellowifh colour, 
blended with red and white. 26. The great oblong fummer- 
pear, partly red and partly white. 27 . The long Cummer-pear, 
of an extremely bitter tafte. 28. The autumnal -pear, with 
very fweet fruit, which diflbives in the mouth. 29. The 



feflile, fugar-tafted, fweet-flavoured, autumnal -pear, of a green- 
ifh yellow colour, and diflolving in the mouth. 30. The tur- 
binated autumnal-pear, of a green colour, variegated with 
blood-coloured veins. 31. The roundifh autumnal-/ ear, of 
a reddifh iron colour, fometimes fpotted. 32. The Ion<% 
green, fweet-flavoured autumnal-/> t -ar, which diflbives in the 
mouth. 33. The tuberous, feflile, autumnal-pear, of a green- 
ifh yellow colour, variegated with black fpots, with fuaar- 
tafted tender pulp. 34. The tuberous, feflile, fugar-tafted, 
autumnal-pear, with hard pulp. 35. The globofe, iron-co- 
loured, very fweet-tafted autumml-^ear, with tender pulp. 
36. The turbinated, feflile, autumnal-pear, with yellowifh 
fruit, difTolving in the mouth. 37. The globofe, iron-co- 
loured, autumn al-p&r, with vifcid pulp. 38. The Eiifflifli 
pear, with long fruit, variegated with iron-coloured fpots. 
39. The very fweet-flavoured, fugar-tafted, pale-red, oblong, 
autumnal-^ftzft 40. The great afh-coloured, oblong, autum- 
nal-pear. 41. The roundifh, fweet-flavoured, red, autumnal- 
pear. 42. The fmall, globofe, punctated, autumnal-pear, of 
a greenifh red colour. 43. The fmall, tuberous, feflile, darkifh- 
coloured, autumn al-pear. 44. The tuberous, turbinated, punc- 
tated, autumnal -pear, of a yellowifh or whitifh colour. 45. 
The turbinated, yellow, or ftriated, fubacid, autumnal pear: 
46. The turbinated, fading yellow, and fomewhat bitter, aro- 
matic tailed, autumnal -pear. 47. The turbinated, feflile, yel- 
low, autumnal-pear, with a fomewhat bitter aromatic tafte. 
48. The turbinated, feflile, yellow, autumnal-pear, with 
ftriated ribs. 49. The tuberous, angular, autumnal-pear, of 
a yellowifh, fading green colour. 50. The tuberous autum- 
nal-pear, with a thin, pellucid fkin, partly red, and partly- 
yellow. 51. The oval, fomewhat angular, autumnal-pear, 
with a very tender fkin of a faint yellow. $2. The large 
winterer, of a reddifh yellow colour, and fhaped like a py- 
ramid. 53. The pyramid like winter-pear, partly purple, 
variegated with black fpots, and partly yellow. 54. The 
great oblong, turbinated, iron-coloured, Windfor-pear, umbi- 
licated on both fides. 55. The great quince like winter-pear, 
partly yellow, and partly purple. 56. The very fweet-flavour- 
ed, yellow, Winter-pear, with a thick pedicle. 57. The great 
feflile, winter-pear, of a yellowifh grey colour. 58. The glo- 
bofe, feflile, winter-pear, of an afh-colour, variegated with 
large dark fpots. 59. The long yellow winter-pear. 60. The 
fmall winter-pear, of a yellow colour, variegated with red 
fpots, and a bitter tafte. 61. The oval, fugar-tafted, winter- 
pear, of an iron colour, with a faint admixture of purple. 
62. The citron-fhaped, hard, and very fweet-flavoured, win- 
ter-pear. 63. The globofe, feflile, fugar-tafted, fweet-flavour- 
ed, winter-pear. 64. The turbinated and unequally tumid 
winter-pear, partly purple, and partly yellow. 65. The great 
globofe w'mter-pear, of a yellow colour, variegated with red 
fpots. 66. The turbinated, feflile, winter-pear, of a fubacid 
tafte, a yellow colour, and covered with a multitude of fharp 
points. 67. The turbinated, feflile, yellow, fugar-tafted, 
winter-pear, of a fweet fmell, and diflolving in the mouth. 
68. The tuberous, turbinated, greater fugar-tafted, winter-pear, 
diflolving in the mouth, 69. The oblong, fugar-tafted, fweet- 
flavoured, winter-pear, of a partly deep and partly faint iron 
colour. 70. The oblong, winter-pear, of a very pale red co- 
lour. 71. The oblong, yellowifh green, winter-pear, of an 
aufterely fweetifli tafte. 72. The oblong, tuberous, fubacid, 
winter-pear, of a punctated yellow colour. 73. The tuberous, 
fugar-tafted, punctated, yellowifh green, winter-pear. 74. 
The long, whitifh green, winter-pear, difTolving in the mouth. 
75. The long, yellowifh green, winter-pear, difTolving in the 
mouth. 76. The feflile, yellowifh green, winter-pear, fpotted, 
umbilicated on both fides, and diflolving in the mouth. 77. 
The globofe, pale green, tuberous, punctated, w'mter-pear, 
diflolving in the mouth. 78. The great pyramidal, whitifh, 
fugar-tafted, fweet-fcented, winter-pear, difTolving in the 
mouth. 79. The feflile, iron-coloured, very fweet-fcented, 
winter-pear, difTolving in the mouth. 80. The globofe, ci- 
tron-fliaped, punctated, yellow, winter-pear, diflolving in the 
mouth, and very fweet-fcented. 81. The long, fugar-tafted, 
yellowifh green, winter-pear, difTolving in the mouth. 82. 
The feflile, winter-pear, partly purple, and partly yellow. 83. 
The great, double-headed, winter-pear. 84- The tuberous 
and angular winter-pear. 85. The oval, paler green, win- 
ter-pear, with a very long pedicle, and befet with tubercles. 
86. The wild pear. 87. The great wild pear. Tourn. Inft. 
Bot. p. 628, feq. Seethe article Pear. 
PYULCUM, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs an inftru- 
ment ufed in their times to draw out the pus from the bottom 
of deep fuaufes, probably a fort of canula. 
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^UACHILTO, in zoology, the name of a very beautiful 
Brafilian bird, of the moorhen kind, called alio yacarintli, 
and porphyria Americanus. 
It is of a fine blackifh purple colour, variegated with white. 
Its beak is white, while young ; but becomes red as it grows 
older, and has a naked (pace at its bafis, refembling, in fome 
fort, the coot. Its legs are of a yellowifh green. It lives 
about the waters, and feeds on fifh; yet is a very well tafted 
fifh. It imitates the crowing of a common cock, and makes 
its mufic early in the morning. Marggrave's Hift. Brafil. 

QIJADRANGULARIS^/j, the Jq uare-fijh, in zoology, the 
name of a fifh, which in its moft ufua! fixe, is about fifteen 
inches long, four inches high in the middle, and three inches 
and an half over. The forehead is fquare, a little hollow, 
and, by the eminency of the eyebrows, two inches and an 
half over. The nofe blunt, and not very deep, with two 
holes in the place of noftrils, and the mouth very final!. 
The back is a little convex toward the tail, and on the 
fides a little obtufely angled ; as is alfo the belly, which is 
plain and flat, and a little rifing toward the tail. It has five 
fins, two near the gills, two near the tail, and the tail-fin, 
which is confiderably long. Part of the head and tail are co- 
vered with a foft fkin, the reft of the body with a kind of cruft, 
adorned all over with little round knots, reduced for the moft 
part into hexagonal figures, and fubdivided into equilateral tri- 
angles. Grevj. Muf. Reg. Soc. p. 1 10. 

QUADRANS, [Cyd.) a word ufed by'fomc authors to exprefs 
a fourth part of a pound, that is, three ounces Troy weight, 
or four of the averdupois. 

QUADRATING of a piece, in gunnery, is examining whether 
the piece be duly placed in its carriage, and that the wheels be 
of an equal height. 

QUADRATO, orQuADRO, in the Italian mufic, is a name 
given to the note B, when it comes in the natural or diatonic 
order, and is thus marked h. It is a femitone minor higher 

than the B mol, or (3 , and in refpe<St of that may be called 
Jbarp. See Flat and Sharp, Cyd. and Suppl. 

QUADRATULUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Rondele- 
tius to the fifh called by other authors the platejfa, and pajfer 
lavis, in Englifh the plaife. 

This is properly a fpecies of the pleuroneftes, and is diftin- 
guifhed from the reft of that genus by Artedi, by a name ex- 
preftmg that it has the eyes and fix tubercles on the right fide 
of the head, and fmooth fides, and a fpine at the anus. See 
the article Pleuronectes. 

QUADRATURE of the hyperbola. See Hyperbola. 

QUADRATUS (Cyd.) — Quadratus, in zoology, a name 
by which fome authors have called the fiat fifh, called pajfer 
by moft writers, and in Englifh the plaife. Rmdelet. de Pifc. 
> 3V- 

Quadratus, in anatomy, a fmall, flat, flefhy mufcle, of the figure 
of an oblong fquare, fituated' tranfverfely between the tuberofity 
of the ilehium and the great trochanter. It is fixed by one ex- 
tremity along that obtufeline which runs from under the ace- 
tabulum, toward the lower part of the tuberofity of the is- 
chium; from whence it runs direclly towards the great tro- 
chanter, and is inferted in almoft all the lower half of the ob- 
long eminence in that apophyfis, but chiefly in the fmall rifing 
or tuberofity in the middle of that eminence. JVinfloui\ Anat. 
p. 211. 

Quadratus lumborum 9 Jive lumbarh externus, a fmall, oblong, 
flat mufcle, irregularly fquare, narrower at its upper than at its 
lower part, lying along the fides of the vertebra lumborum, 
between the laft felfe rib and the os ilium. It is fixed below 
to the external labium of almoft all the pofterior half of the 
crifta of the os ilium, to the ligamentum facro-iliacum, and a 
little to the os facrum, by a flefhy plane, the fibres whereof 
run obliquely backward ; from thence it runs up between the 
facro-lumbaris and pfoas, by both which it is partly hid, and 
is inferted in the extremities of all the tranfverfe apophyfes of 
tile loins by oblique tendinous dictations. It is alfo fixed by 
a broad infertion in the twelfth rib, on the infide of the hVa- 
ment which lies between it and the longiflimus dorfi, °by 
which that rib is connected to the firft vertebra of the loins. 
Win/low's Anat. p. 249. 

Quadratus mufcidus> in anatomy, is alfo a name given by 
Winnow to the mufcle of the lips called by Albinus and Cow- 
per deprejjhr iab'ti inferior!*. 
QUADRIGA, among the Romans, chariots drawn by four 
horfes, which were harnefled all a-breaft, and not two and 
two. Pitifc. in voc. 
QUADRISET-ffi, the four-haired fiyi a term ufed by the writers 
in natural hiftory to exprefs thofe flies of the feticaude or hair- 
tailed kind, which have four hairs or briftles growing from 
$he tail, as the others have three, two, or one. 



QUADRUL-A, in natural hiftory, a word fometime3 ufed in 
the fame fenfe as teflela, and fpoken of the cubic pyrites. 
Sometimes it is ufed alfo as the name of thofe little fpangles of 
fhining matter that are mixed among fand. Thefe are gene- 
rally fragments of talc, and are of various colours, white, 
yellow, and blackifh. 

Solinus has ufed the word quadrula to exprefs the fragments of 
ytllowtalc that are found in that fand called ammochryfos, or 
golden fand. He miffakes thefe fhining particles for manes of 
real gold, and makes the fand itfelf a kind of precious fub- 
ftance ranked among the gems, and brought from Perfia ; 
but in this he does not agree with the reft of the antients. 
QUADRUPEDS, (Cyd.) in natural hiftory. The efTential cha- 
racter of quadrupeds is, that they have a hairy body and four 
feet, and that the females are viviparous, and give fuck to 
their young. Liwieei Syftem. Natur. p. 33. 
Alated Quadrupeds. Among the many fabulous things with 
which natural hiftory has been loaded, ftories of flying quadru- 
peds feem to claim a very high rank ; the gryphon, the qua- 
druped dragon, and a great many other imaginary animals, 
having been introduced fo ferioufly among the defcriptions of 
real animals, that too many have been taught to believe them. 
Scheuchzer, in his Phyfua facra Jobi, has done much toward 
difcountenancing fuch relations, and Hyacinthus Gemma, 
who has written exprefly de fabulofis animalibus, has added 
much on the fame occafion : yet ail is not done. The world 
have late hiftories of lemmas and bafilifks, which never exifted 
but in the imagination of the relator, or in the fubtle con- 
trivances of the fabricator j as is evidently the cafe in the bafi- 
lifks, which we find in the mufseums of the curious, and 
which are all made out of the wray-fifh. " And the generality 
of readers are fo fond of any thing that is marvellous, that 
thefe things are fure to be remembered, while perhaps all the 
truths in the book are forgotten. 

Tho' moft of the ftories cf alated or flying quadrupeds ars 
falfe, yet there are evidently fome animals which fhew, that 
this property is not denied to all quadrupeds. We have bats 
in every part of this kingdom, and the Eaft and Weft Indies 
are not without them ; and whoever accurately examines this 
creature, will find that it has nothing of a bird but that one 
property of flying; and that what are called its wings, and 
' ferve it in the office of wings, are in reality only its fore-feet 
extended, and webbed with a peculiar kind of membrane. 
There is a fpecies of flying lizard very common in Java, and 
called by many the flying dragon. Bellonius had led the world 
into a great error in regard to this animal, having miftaken it 
for a two-legged creature, and defcribed and figured it as fuch ; 
but Bontius, and others fince his time, have fet us right about 
it from their own obfervation, and Pifo, as well as many 
others, have defcribed it truly as a quadruped. 
Thefe creatures are properly enough called flying animals, as 
they can fufpend themfelves a long time in the air, and move 
about in it at pleafure ; but lefs accurate writers have added to 
the numbers of flying quadrupeds the common fquirrel, and 
feveral other creatures which live in woods, and beino- very 
light in their bodies, and very ftrong in their legs, can leap 
or' throw themfelves forward to a great diftance, and by this 
means pafs from one tree to another. Of this kind the moft 
eminent is that fpecies called the fiung fquirrel, which has a 
fort of membrane which it expands on each fide to catch the 
air, and fupport it from falling in its leaps; which by this 
means it makes very long, and feems to fly, efpecially when 
it throws itfelf from the top of a very high tree to a low fhrub. 
Upon the whole, the ftandard of the flying or alated quadru- 
peds feems to be properly enough reducible to this : that the 
words flying and alated are not fynonymous terms, and that 
there are three kinds of Hying among the quadruped clafs. 
The firft abfolute and fwift, flying as perfect as in birds; this 
peculiarly belongs to the bat, which is the only alated or wing- 
ed quadruped, properly fpeaking. 2. An imperfect flying by 
means of certain membranes ferving as wings, but imperfettlv, 
and not turning quick, or enduring long flights ; fuch is the 
flying of the lizard, which is not properly an alated animal. 
And laftly, the imperfect flying of the fquirrel kind, which 
even in tliat fpecies called, by way of eminence, xhc, flying 
JquirreU is not properly flying, but only long leaping ; the 
creature being able to turn but very little out of a right line, 
and only to fufpend itfelf during a fhort time in a leap from a 
high place to a lower. Phil. Tranf. N D . 427. p. 34. 
QUADRUPLATORES, among the Romans, were informers, 
who had the fourth part of the confifcated goods for their 
pains. Pitifc. in voc. 
QU^ERENS non invenk plcgium, a return made by the fherifF 
upon a writ direaed to him with this claufe, viz. St A. fecerit 
B. fecurum de demote fuo prsjequendi, &c. F.N. B. 38. Blount, 
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QlL£STOR, among iheRomans. SeeQy estok, Cycl and 8t$)I. 

QUAHVHXA, in botany, a name ufed. by fome authors for 
the tree from which the refin commonly called gum copal is 
procured. Hernand. p. 46. 

QUAIL, coturn'X) in ornithology, a bird of the gallinaceous kind. 
See Coturnix and Galjlinaceous. 

The quail is a bird of paflage, and with us frequents the corn- 
fields, and fome times the meadows. They begin to fing in 
April, and they make their nefts in the month of May, build- 
ing on the ground. 

£>ua : ls are to be taken by means of the call, during their 
whole woing time, which lafts from April to Auguft. The 
proper times for uiing the call are at fun-rifing, at nine o'clock 
in the morning, at three in the afternoon, and at fun fet ; 
for thefe are the natural times of the quail's calling, The 
notes of the cock and hen-quail are very different, and the 
fportfman who expects to fucceed in the taking them, muft be 
expert in both ; for when the cock calls, the anfwer is to be 



made in the hen's note j and when the hen calls, the anfwi 
is to be made in the cock's. By this means, they will come 
up to the perfon fo that he may, with great eafe, throw the 
net over them and take them. If a cock-quail be fingle, on 
hearing the hen's note he will immediately come ; but if he 
have a hen already with him, he will not forfake her. Some- 
times, tho* only one quail anfwers to the call, there will three 
or four come up ; and then it is beit to have patience, and not 
run to take up the fixit, but flay till they are all entangled, as 
they will foon be. 

The quail is a neat cleanly bird, and will not run much into 
dirty or wet places: in dewy mornings they will often fly 
inftead of running to the call ; and in this cafe, it is beft to 
let them go over the net, if it fo happens that they fly higher 
than its tap, and the fportfman then changing fides, and call- 
ing again, the bird will come back, and then will probably be 
taken in the net. 

The calls are to be made of a final! leather purfe, about two 
fingers wide, and four fingers long, and made in the fhape of 
a pear; this is to be fluffed half full of horfe-hair, and at the 
end of it is to be placed a fmall whiffle, made of the bone of 
a rabbit's leg, or ibme other fuch bone : this is to be about 
two inches long, and the end formed like a flageolet, with a 
little foft wax. This is to be the end faffened into the purfe, 
the other is to be clofed up with the fame wax, only that a 
hole is to be opened with a pin, to make it give a diftinct and 
clear found. To make this found, it is to be held full in the 
palm of the hand, with one of the fingers placed over the 
top of the wax, then the purfe is to be prefled, and the finger 
is to make over the middle of it, to modulate the found it 
gives into a fort of fhake. This is the moft ufeful call, for it 
imitates the note of the hen-quail, and feldom fails to bring 
a cock to the net, if there be one near the place. 
The call that imitates the note of the cock, and is ufed to 
bring the hen to him, is to be about four inches long, and 
above an inch thick ; it is to be made of a piece of wire turned 
round and curled, and covered with leather ; and one end of 
it muft be clofed up with a piece of flat wood, about the middle 
of which there muil be a (mail thread or ftrap of leather, and 
at the other end is to be placed the fame fort of pipe, made of 
bone, as is ufed in the other call. The noife is made by 
opening and clofing the fpiral, and gives the fame found that 
the cock does when he gives the hen a fignal that he is 
near her. 

QUALIFICATIONS of members of parliament. A knight, ba- 
ronet, or any other under the degree of a baron, may be 
elected knight, citizen, or burgefs. 4 Inft. 46,47. 
An alien, tho' made a denizen, cannot fit in parliament 3 ; 
even perfons naturalized by act of parliament are ufually re- 
trained from fitting as members b . Perfons under the age of 
twenty- one years are not capable of being elected members of 
parliament. The election is void, and minors, tho' chofen, 
prefuming to fit and vote, are under the fame penalties as if 
they had fat and voted without being chofen c . [ a 4 Inft. 47. 
b Vid. Stat. 12, 13 Will. III. 4 Ann, c. S. and 1 Geo. I. 
= 7 and 8 Will. III. c. 25.]' 

None of the judges of the king's-bench, common-pleas, or 
barons of the exchequer, that have judicial places, can be 
chofen knights, citizens, or burgefTes of parliament. 4 Inft. 47. 
None of the clergy can be elected knight, citizen, or burgefs 
of parliament ; becaufe they are of another body, the convo- 
cation. 4 Inft. 47. Moor 783. 

A perfon attainted of treafon or felony is not eligible ; for he 
ought, according to the writ, to be idoueus, difcreius & fuffi- 
ciens. 4 Inft, 48. 

The king cannot grant a charter of exemption to any man, to 
be freed from election of knight, citizen, or burgefs of the 
parliament. 4 Inft. 4'j. 

for the incapacities of fheriffs, mayors of towns, and the 
reafons why they may or may not be elected knights, citi- 
zens, or burgeffes, vid. 4 Tnft. 48. Bro. Abr.Tit. Parliament. 
\Cromp. Jurifd. 3. 16. Rvjhw. Collect. Vol. I. p. 684. Tewnjb. 
Ooll. ■ 8 «r- 

Q_U PiL\TY (Cy:l.)~- Quality of curvature, in geometry, is 
Ui ed to fignify its form, as it is more or lefs inequable, or as 



it is varied more or lefs in its progrefs through different parts 
// , C C T e ' A ' ewi071s Mcth. of Flux, and Inf Ser n 7 c« 

QUAMOCLIT, ,n botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of winch are thefe : the flower is of the monoce- 
talous or one-leaved kind, and is funnel-fhaped and divided 
into fcveral fegments at the end. From the cup there arifes 
a pifti], winch is fixed in the manner of a nail to the lower 
part of the flower ; this afterwards changes into an oblono- 
frmt, conta.mng fmall feeds, ufually of an oblong figure? 
bee Tab. 1. of Botany, Clafe 2. 

The fpecies of iquamodii, enumerated bv Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: iThe finely divided pennated-leaved quamodit. 2, 
1 he purple-flowered American quamodit, with fingered leaves 
3. The fix-leaved American quamodit, with purple umbellated 
flowers. 4. The American quamodit, with large heart-like 
eaves. 5. The purple-flowered American qua nice lit, with 
large angular leaves. 6. The trifid, or ivy-leaved American 
euamoclit. 7. The pale red American quamodit, with leaves 
like thofe of nightfhade. Town. Inft. p. 116. 
Quamodit differs from bindweed, or convolvulus, in the fhape 
of the flower. 

QUANDROS, a name given by the writers of the middle ages 
to a flone, to which they attribute great virtues, and which 
they fay, is found in the head of a vulture. 

QUANTITY (CycL)-QuAKTiTY of curvature at any point 
of a curve is determined by the circle of curvature at that 
point, and is reciprocally proportional to its radius. Newton 
Meth. of Flux, and Inf. Series, p. 60. Madaurius Fluxions, 
ti. 1. ch. 11. See Curvature, Appendix. 

Quantity of aclion. See Action. 

QUAPACHTOTOTL, in zoology, a name under which Nu- 
remberg has deferibed a bird, which, he fays, imitates the 
human laugh. He fays its body is eight inches long, and the 
tail as many; the beak of a bluifli black, and bent and crook- 
ed ; the bread grey and the belly black ; the tail of a brownifli 
black, and the wings, neck, and head of a yellowilh brown. 
Ray 's Ornithol. p. 298. - 

QUARRY {Cycl.)— In many parts of England we find fea-fliells 
buried in bard ftone, and under great beds of earth. 
Near Broughton, inLincoInfllire, all the quarries abound with 
them. At the eafl end of this town there is a quarry of a 
foft (lone, which they dig through to get at a b/d of clay, 
which is of a- peculiarly glutinous quality, and hardens like 
mortar in drying : this is ufed for cementing other ftones 
together, and in this are innumerable fragments of (hells of 
cockles, fcallops, fea-echini, and corals; and anions thefe 
fragments there are found fome whole (hells of their natural 
colours, and often wholly unhurt; tho' fome of them are 
bruifed and preffed quite flat by the great weight of earth that 
lies upon them. On the fouth fide of the Town there is a 
quarry of a blue ftone, which was doubtlefs in the times be- 
fore the deluge a blue clay, of the fame nature with that juft 
mentioned. This contains in its body vaft numbers of the 
fame forts of (hells, and of many other kinds ; but they are 
all fo firmly bedded in the ftone, that it is not eafy to get them 
out whole: but there is this very remarkable, that they only- 
lie in the fuperficial part of the ftone, the ftratum being very 
thick, but not one (hell found in it beyond the depth of two 
foot from the furface. 

7 'he furface of this ftratum of ftone is not even and fmooth, 
but is waved and ridged irregularly, like a bed of fnow, or like 
the waves of the fea in the time of a fmall wind. This has 
juft the appearance that the furface of a mafs of half hardened 
matter muft have, if the wind blew fiercely upon it from one 
quarter; and by the direfiion of thefe undulations, it is 
eafy to fee from what quarter the wind blew at that time. In 
that part of the ftone which forms this undulated roughnefs, 
there are as many (hells as any where elfe ; and thefe lie partly 
buried and partly Handing out of the (lone, juft as we fee the 
frefti water fhell-fifh lie half in and half out of the mud of the 
bottom of a pond or river that is dried up in fummer. 
It is very obfervable, that in this cafe, as much of the (hell as 
is within the ftone is perfectly well preferved, and as hard as 
ftone ; whereas that part which (lands out is either wholly de- 
cayed, or at the beft of the nature of a rotten (hell, which 
fails to pieces on being touched with the hands. The part of 
the (hell within the ftone is ufually converted into a mafs dif- 
ferent from the (hell in all things but figure; but that which 
(lands out always preferves the true texture of the natural 
(hell, and is made up of many flakes and crufts as the natural 
(hells cf the kind to which it belongs are. 
Among the (hells buried in the fubftance of the ftone, fome 
have their (hell perfect on them, others have only a thin cruft 
of a whitifll (lony matter in the place of it, and others are 
wholly naked, and have no (hell nor any covering at all : 
thefe are properly only cads of (lone in the places where (hells 
once were, all the matter of the ftiells themfelves having been 
diflblved and waflled away. In fome of thefe there is a thick 
white fubftance in the place of the (hell, between the caft and 
the bed of ftone : thefe come out the mod eafy and perfect 
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bf any, and the matter which fupplied the place of the inell 
remains fattened to the bed of the (tone ; others feparate them- 
felves very perfect after frofty nights. 

Some of the cockles and other bivalves are found clofed, others 
are found half open, as fhell-fifh naturally open their fhells 
when deferted by the water. In thefe the cavity is always fill- 
ed with the matter of the ftratum, and both petrified together. 
In fome places they lie in heaps together in the ftone, and 
there they ufually enter into and injure one another. Some 
are found fhut fo clofely, that the matter of the flone-bed 
could not get into their cavity ; and of thefe, fome are at this 
time wholly empty, others are filled, or partly filled, with cry- 
ftals and fpars : thefe bodies muft have been found in them 
only from the cryftaline and fparry matter rifmg through the 
earth in vapour, and penetrating the very fubftance of the 
fhells after their being lodged in the ftone. 
In this quarry there is alfo found a very remarkable fhell, re- 
fcmbling a ram's horn, bent in the fame manner, and with 
the fame lineations. This is wholly different from the com- 
mon cornu ammonis clafs, and has an operculum to clofe its 
mouth with, in the manner of the wilks and other fuch fhells 
This operculum is often found entire with the fhell, or near 
it, in the fame bed of ftone. 

This fpecies of foffile fhell is found in prodigious numbers to- 
gether, and ufually lies near the furface of the bed of ftone, a 
part being buried in the ftone, and a part Handing out of it. 
many of them ftand more than half way out, and the fhell of 
thefe is fo much more durable than that of the common kinds, 
that it is ufuidly very firm and ftrong, even in fuch pla 
Where the other kinds moulder all away. Thefe are ufually 
found entire, but in fome places they are cruihed flat, and 
otherwife bruifed and injured. 

From thefe and the like obfervations made on the whole fur- 
face of the earth, and to great depths in its bowels, where ever 
men have dug on any occafion, arife plain proofs of theuni- 
Verfality of the deluge ; and from many of thefe obfervations 
it feems very plain, that in the time of the deluge the earth 
fullered great violence in many parts, that the bottoms of feas 
were in fome places raifed into mountains, and in others the 
tops of mountains funk into feas, and the beds of fhells ftill 
preferved in the foffile world were very often crufhed and 
bruifed by large maffes of earth and pieces of rock thrown 
upon them. 

Some think that it appears from the confideration of the 
quarries and ftrata of earth, lie. in the prefent world, that 
the antediluvian earth had feas and fhores, mountains and 
plains, rivers and vallies, as ours has ; and that waters from 
within the earth were let out upon its furface, and the whole 
cruft of the then world fubfided under thefe ; that the con- 
tents of the feas, fuch as fhells, corals, and the like, were 
after this toffed varioufly about over the furface of this drowned 
world, and left in different parts of it; and that this prefent 
earth afterwards partly arofe out of the common flood, 
iflands are now formed in fome feas, and partly was deferted 
by the waters, when called off again by the fame almighty 
hand that brought it on : and as the ftrata of the earth were at 
that time foft, it is no wonder that matter then foft enough to 
let in the fhells, lie. afterwards hardened, together with the 
fhells it had received, into ftone ; and that in procefs of time, 
the ftony particles eternally floating in the air and waters that 
pervade all the ftrata, depofited their fmall parts in the inter- 
ftices of thefe fhells, and finally the whole became ftone. 
It is no wonder that all forts of marine produdions, fhells, 
parts of fea-fifhes, corals, and the like, are found at this time 
in beds and quarries, in hills and mountains, and alfo in the 
bowels of the earth ; for it is certain that they were produced 
in -the antediluvian lea, and were either elevated with the hills 
and mountains in the time of the deluge, or they fell into 
holes, clifts, and chafms in the earth, which muft be formed 
in vaft numbers during the time of that terrible cataftrophe, 
and in thefe they remain buried to this time ; while others 
lodged on what was then the furface, became afterwards Co 
vered with more ftrata, depofited from what was ftill fufpend- 
ed in the waters, and fo were buried at great depths from the 
prefent fuiface; when others rolling about among the laft fe 
diments of the fame waters, while yet fo unfixed as to be car- 
ried away with their violence, were finally left on or near the 
furface. 

Tlie quarries about Broughton feem to have been but little 
difturbed; and to have been originally the mud which 
formed the bottom of fome large frclh water lake ; for the 
fhells found in greateft plenty of all there, are frefh water 
fhells. Thefe feem to have remained in their original mud 
while turned to ftone ; and the other fhells, natives of the 
fea, which are buried there among them, feem to have been 
fome of that immenfe number and variety that muft have rolled 
along the bottom of that bed of waters ; and the vifcid nature 
of the clay detained many of thefe among its own proper in 
habitants, and preferved them together in its ftrong ftate. 
Befide the parts of animals, thefe quarries have vegetable mat- 
ters alfo in them : the leaves and branches of whortles are 
not uncommon, and pieces of wood turned black and re- 
fembhng charcoal are alfo found there. Thefe have been pre- 
ferved in the fame manner with the leaves of fern on the dates) 



of our coal-pits, and the plants and fifties found in hard ftone 
in many of the German mines. Many of thefe vegetable re- 
mains are alfo found in loofe nodules of ftone refemblimr 
pebbles : thefe are not Iefs eafily accounted for than the reft ; 
for it is not ftrange to conceive, that leaves and pieces of 
plants might be, in that general confufion, received into lumps 
of clay, which might afterwards be rolled into roundnefs by 
the motion of the water, and finally received into chafms of 
the earth, and there petrified. Phil. Tranf. N°. 266, p. 685: 

QUARTAN, {Cyel ) in medicine, the name of a fpecies of in- 
termitting fever, which returns upon the patient every fourth 
day, including the days of both the paroxyfms, with a cold 
fit fucceeded by a hot one. In this nature is endeavouring to 
relieve herfelf from fome noxious matter adhering to fome of 
the hypocondriac vifcera, and to prevent the injury that might 
thence happen to the part, the quartan is, by authors, diftin- 
guifhed into the fimple and the continual. 
The fimple quartan is the mod regular of all the fpecies of in- 
termitting fevers : it almoft conftantly feizes the patient 
about four or five in the afternoon with a cold fit ; but this 
is not fo violent as in the quotidian or tertian, nor does if 
occafion any of the making of the limbs : it is, however, 
very fenfible, and ufually lafts about two hours. This is pre- 
ceded and accompanied by a general languor or faintnefs ; bu; 
is not fo frequently attended with vomitings as the other inter- 
mittents in the time of their cold fit, nor is there any ten- 
dency to a diarrhoea; but, on the contrary, the bowels are 
ufually coftive, not only on the day of the fit, but on the in- 
termediate ones. The hot fit (lowly fucceeds the cold one, 
and is not fo violent as in the tertian; but rather is trouble- 
fome from the fenfation of drinefs it brings on, and is feldom 
fucceeded by any fweating. The hot fit ufually continues 
about four hours, fometimes fix, and fometimes much longer 
than that in the firft fits. During the heat the head is verti- 
ginous, and afflidfed with a heavy pain, not a very acute one. 
When the fit is over, the patient returns to tolerable good 
health again, and remains in that ftate for the two fucceeding 
days, faving that he has a forenefs in the limbs, and a wearl- 
nefs and general laflitude. The fit afterwards returns at the 
very hour it firft came on at, and rarely varies at all from 
this : when it is obferved to anticipate its ufual time, there 
is juft reafon to fear its becoming continual. The perfons 
moft fubjeel to quartans are thofe of a middle or advanced ao-e; 
it rarely happens to young people unlefs epidemic, and of °all 
other perfons, thofe are moft fubjefl to it who live a fedentary 
life, and are of a melancholy difpofition. 

Caufes of it. The general caufe of a quartan is a morbid vif- 
cous matter, lodged in the hypocondriac vifcera, and having 
communication by that means with the vena porta;. The li- 
ver, fpleen, and glands of the mefentery are frequently the 
feats of this, rarely the prima: via;. That thefe vifcera are 
affefled in quartans, is evident from the conneflion thefe dif- 
eafes have with their other affeaions, fuch as dropfies, jaun- 
dice, and the like. The occafional caufes are very frequently 
a quotidian or tertian fever improperly treated, obftruaions or 
omiffions of habitual difcharges of blood, whether by bleed- 
ing, or by the menfes, or hemorrhoids ; a heavy diet, without 
fufficient drink; a fudden chilling of the abdomen in a humid 
air, after the body has been violently heated. The principal 
time for thefe fevers is the autumn, whence they have been 
called by fome autumnal fevers ; and nothing more endangers 
their frequent return, than the abufe of ftrong liquors or of 
acids, which coagulate the blood. 

Pregnojtics. The tenacity of the morbific matter in thefe fevers 
tho in but a very fmall quantiy, yet renders them verv diffi- 
cult of cure. They often laft many weeks or months, in 
ipiteof all medicines, and in fome ages have been accounted 
the greateft fcandal to phyficians. When it feizes a perfon in 
the fpring feafon, it is naturally of fhorter duration; but 
when it comes on in its more ufual feafon, the autumn it ge- 
nerally holds the patient till the fpring. Quartans are very apt 
to return upon people at the fame feafon of the year at which 
they firft feized them, efpecially when they have been but in- 
judicially treated in the cure. It is often, indeed, rather fup- 
prefied than cured, and then returns ufually at fhorter periods 
and often almoft immediately on feeding heartily which 
is commonly the cafe with thofe who have been freed from 
it by the bark injudicioufly given. 

It has been already obferved, that this difeafe docs not natu- 
rally tend to any fort of evacuation, and when fuch difcbarzei 
are unnaturally provoked by medicines, as by vomits purees 
and violent fudorifics, it is eafily changed into a heclic or 
fome other dangerous chronic malady. A quartan, when pro- 
perly cured, ufually carries off with it all tendency to hypo- 
condr.ac complaints, to which the patient may before nave 
been fubjefl ; but, on the contrary, when improperly fup. 
preffed, it too often brings on fchirrofities of the liver and 
ipleen, and of the mefariac glands, with cedematous fwellinp-.., 
netfics, afthmas, and other complaints. J 

A violent appetite after the fit of a quartan, or a tertian fever 
is a lign that the difeafe will be very difficult of cure Eru p- 
t.ons on the (km in the time of quartans, ufually prefage the 
going off of the difeafe ; and fometimes hard tumors, and bad 
ulcers in the legs and feet, come on during the time of the 
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illnefs ; thefe generally prefage the going off of the original 
difeafe, but they have in themfelves a worfe complaint in the 
place of it : and it is obferved alfo, that cedematous tumors, 
which have their rife from ill-cured quartans, are much more 
obftinate and difficult of cure than any others. 

Method of cure. The ufe of the bark is now uniyejfal in all In- 
termittent, and the ignorant as well as the judicious give it; 
but there are many authors who are greatly againit the fole 
ufe of it in quartans. Stahl fays, that in this cafe the mucous 
matter lodged in the hypocondric vifcera, which is the caufe 
of the difeafe, mould be firft attenuated and incided by the 
neutral and diceftive falts, as vitriolated tartar and the like; 
and with the 'gums, as ammoniacum and fagapenum, with 
the roots of arum and pimpernel ; and by diluents, which 
would alfo take off the obftinate coftivenefs of the bowels. 
That when the matter is by this means fitted for evacuation, 
it mould be thrown off by purges and diuretics, fuch as black 
hellebore, mercurius dulcis, and the tartar pills ; and after- 
wards the cure to be compleated by reftoring the vifcera to 
their due tone, by means of bitters and fubaftringents, as gen- 
tian, centaury, and the jefuit's bark given in fmall quantities. 
By this means cures are much more regularly and happily ef- 
fected than by bark alone. Junker's Confp. Med. p. 3 7 3—37 6. 
Bartholine, in his medical obfervations, gives us a very re- 
markable inftance of a cure performed on a perfon long afflict- 
ed with a quartan, and who had tried all the common methods 
in vain. He was advifed by fome body to drink plentifully of 
very new beerj he did fo, and going to bed, fweat very 
largely upon it, and was abfolutely cured by it. 
Quartans have fometimes been cured by mercurials. Med. 
Eff. Edinb. abr. Vol. 2. p. 317. 

The quartan ague is faid to be cured by a medicine compofed 
of euphorbium, refm of jalap, mere. dulc. and fugar. 

Continual Quartans, in medicine, the name given to a fpecies 
of compound fever, which has the paroxyfms of a common 
quartan ; but in which the heat never goes wholly off, but 
continues till the time of the fucceeding fit. In all refpedts, 
except the regular returns of the paroxyfms, this difeafe greatly 
refembles a hectic. 

Signs of it. Every fourth day there is a regular paroxyfm, which 
begins with a coldnefs and fhivering : this, however, does not 
return exactly to an hour, as the fimpie quartan does in its fits ; 
but ufually the fucceeding fit anticipates the time of the 
former. When the cold fit is over, there comes on a violent 
day-burning ; the heat is much greater the firfl: day than the 
fucceeding ones, but continues in (ome degree till the fourth 
day, when the cold fit returns again, and the patient is feldom 
able to keep long together out of bed in the whole time. 
There is a continual thirft and drinefs of the mouth, and 
the faliva is very little in quantity and very frothy ; the appe- 
tite is bad, and the patient ufually has more inclination to 
falted and cold foods than any other; the head is difordered 
rather than aking, and there is a continual defire to fleep, but 
what fleep the patient has is troubled and unfound, and gives 
very little refrefhment; the urine during the whole courfe of 
the difeafe, refembles that of hectical patients, and is reddifh 
and turbid, depofiting, after a time, a rofe-coloured fedi- 
ment. 

Perfrns fubjedf to it. This difeafe is frequently brought upon per- 
fons who have had a common quartan, by the injudicious 
treatment of that diftemper, and particularly by the taking 
hot medicines in it before the approach of the fit ; the too 
free ufe of aftringents has alfo in many cafes changed that dif- 
eafe into this. People of a middle or more advanced age are 
more fubject to it than youth ; and of thefe, fuch are prin- 
cipally feen to be afflicted with it as are' of a melancholic ha- 
bit and fedentary life. 

Prognojlics in it. This difeafe, tho' in itfelf lefs dangerous than 
many others, yet very eafily changes, under improper manage- 
ment, into a hectic, and fometimes into a dropfy. This is 
the cafe not unfrequently when it is treated with large repeat- 
ed dofes of aftringents ; on the other hand, when it is treated 
with vomits and a hot regimen, it eafily paffes into an acute 
and dangerous inflammatory fever. 

Method cf cure. Toward the time of the fit there fhould be 
given powders compofed of the digeftive falts, fuch as vitrio- 
lated tartar, with crabs-eyes, faturated with lemon juice. So 
long as the heat continues violent, the perfon is to be kept 
quiet, and to drink plentifully of warm and weak liquors ; 
and in the following days, when the heat is obferved to be 
decreafed, gentle purges are to be given, with gentle aperi- 
tives, and refolvents, fuch as the decoctions of dandelion and 
fuccory roots; and toward evening, a gentle dofe of fome ano- 
dyne, as the ftorax pill and the like. The common violent 
methods by vomits, bleeding, ftimulating purges, and hot 
alexipharmics, have no place in the cure of this difeafe ; but, 
on the contrary, violently difturb nature, and add to the com- 
plaints. Abforbents in large quantities are alfo to be avoided, 
leaft the vifcid matter which is the caufe of the difeafe fhould 
be increafed by their effects : and when the patient is hap- 
pily cured, he is not immediately to abftain from medicines, 
tince relapfes are very frequent. Digeftives and ftomachics 
taken for fome weeks after, is the way to prevent them. 
Junker's Confp. Med. p, 209, 4.0 1. 
SUPPL, VfiL. II. 



QUARTARIUS, a meafure among the antients, bemff trie 
fourth part of a fextary, and nearly equal to a quarter" of a 
pint of our wine-meafure. 

QUARTATION, {tycl~) in metallurgy, is the feparation of 
filver from gold by means of aqua fortis ; which is an opera- 
tion that has fomething fmgular in it. 

If filver and gold are mixed together into a mafs, and the gold 
is not lefs than one third part of the mafs in weight, the beft: 
aqua fortis poured upon it is not at all capable of diffolving the 
filver ; but if you add more filver to this mafs, by melting it 
again in the fire, with fuch a neceOary addition of that metal 
alone as fball bring the gold in the mafs to the proportion of 
lefs than one third of the whole, and fuffer it to cool, then. 
aqua fortis poured on it will corrode the filver from it : this is 
alfo by fo much the moreftrongly performed, as the quantity 
of gold is lefs than in the proportion of one third of the whole 
mafs ; but experience has taught us, that aqua fortis diflblves 
filver mixed with gold quickly enough when the gold consti- 
tutes but one, and the filver three parts of a mixed mafs of 
them : and in this cafe, if the folution is not too impetuoufly 
performed, the gold ufually remains in fuch a proportion, in 
the fame figure that the whole mafs had before the feparatidn 
of the filver by this menftruum ; fo that in this cafe, there 
is no reafon to apprehend the gold's being torn into minute 
particles, and diffipated in fome meafure ; tho' this can hardly 
be prevented when the filver exceeds the three quarter propor- 
tion, in regard to the gold in the mafs. The artificers, there- 
fore, always make it their ftudy to obferve very exactly this 
proportion of the gold being one fourth part of the mixture ; 
and thence it is that the operation itfelf has been called 
quartation. 

From this operation we may learn how fallacious the exami- 
nation made with aqua fortis alone of the gold rubbed on the 
touchftone, muft nectffarily prove. Cramer's Art. aff. p. 195. 

QUARTER (Cyd.)—~ Quartern in corn meafure, feems to 
have fignified originally the fourth part of a ton in weight, or 
capacity. See Weight. 

QyARTER-cberd, in mining, is feven yards and a quarter, 
which the miner hath crofs-ways of his vein on either fide, 
for liberty to lay his earth, ftones, and rubbifh on, and to 
wafh and drefs up his ore. Houghton* compl. Miner in the 
Explan. of the Terms. 

Quarter of ajhip, is that part of the fiiip's hull which lies 
from the fteerage-room to the tranfom. 

Clofe Quarters, in a fhip, thofe places where the feamen 
quarter themfelves, in cafe of boarding, for their own defence 
and clearing the decks, cSV. 

Fat Quarter, in a fhip. See Fat, Cy;L 

Qu art ER-mafters, orQyARTEERS, in a man of war, thofe 
officers whofe bufinefs is rummaging, flowing, and trimming 
the fhip in the hold ; to overlook the fteward i'n his delivery 
of victuals to the cook ; and in pumping or drawing oat beer, 
or the like. They alfo are to keep their watch duly^ in cond- 
ing the fhip, or any other duty. 

QvAKTER-point of the compafs. See Point, Cyd. 

Quarter-twW, at fea, that which comes in abaft the main- 
maft fhrouds, even with the quarter of the fbip. 

Quarter, in the manege. To work from quarter to quarter^ 
is to ride a horfe three times in end upon the firft of the four 
lines of a fquare; then changing your hand to ride him three 
times upon the fecond ; and fo to the third and fourth, always 
changing hands and obferving the fame order. 

Quarters of a faddle, are the pieces of leather or fluff made 
fall: to the lower part of the fides of a faddle, and hanging 
down below the faddle. 

Quarters of a horfe, are the fhoulders and fore-legs, called 
fore- quarters ; and the hip*; and hinder legs, called bind" 
quarters. 

Quarters of a horfe' s fiat, are the fides of the coffin, compre- 
hended between the toe and the heel on one fide and t'other 
of the foot. The inner quarters are thofe oppofite to one ano- 
ther, facing from one foot to the other ; and thefe are always 
weaker than the outfide quarter, which lie on the external 
fides of the coffin. 

Quarter-c^/?. A horfe is faid to be qv.arter-cafi when, for any 
diforder of the coffin, we are obliged to cut one of the quar- 
ters of the hoof; and when the hoof thus cut grows anew, it 
is called new quarter. 

Falfe Quarters, a cleft in the horn of a horfe's quarters, ex- 
tending from the cronet to the fhoe, which voids blood, and 
occafions a great deal of pain, and makes the horfe lame. 

QUARTERING the men, in the fea language, the difpofing of 
the fliip's company at the time of an engagement in fuch a 
manner, that each may readily know where his flation is, and 
what he is to do : as, fome to the mafter, for the manage- 
ment of the fails ; fome to affift the gunners, to traverfe the 
ordnance ; fome for plying the enemy with fmall fhot ; fome 
to fill powder in the powder-room ; others to carry it from 
thence to the gunners in cartridges, &c, 

QUARTUM par conjiringens, in anatomy, a name given by 
Spigelius and fome others to the niufcle called by Albintis and 
Riolanus orbicularis oris; and by Covvper and fome others, 
conJiri£for labiorum. 

QTJARTUS hyoidis mufcuhs, in anatomv, a name given by 
3L1 V* 
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Vefalmsj Fabricius, and many other anatomifts, to a mufcle 
now generally called the a,raohyoid<£us. 

QuartCs ocuhan rmveti', in anatomy, a name given by Vefa- 
lius to one of the mufclcs of the eye, called by fome reffus in- 
ferior, and by others hum'dis. 

It is the depre/for eculi of Albinus, being one of the quatuor 
reSti ocul't of that author. 

QUATERNA/^, among botanifts. See Leaf. 

QUATO TON I, in zoology, the name of an American bird 
of the wood-pecker kind, having a red creft on its head, and 
two white lines running down the fides of the neck to the 
breaft. It is called by Nieremberg pkus in.brifwtm. 

QUATRICHROMA, in the Italian mufic, is what we call a 
de?m-feml-quaver, thirty-two whereof make a bar in common 
time. SeeTlME, Triple, and Bischroma. 

QUAVITL, in botany, a name given by fome authors to the 
cocoa-tree. Hern, p. 79. 

QUAUHAYOHUATLI, in botany, a name by which fome au- 
thors have called the tree whofe fruit is the caffia fiftula of the 
fhops. Hern. p. 87- 

QUAUHTZONECOLTM, in zoology, the American name 
for a bird called by mofl a quail-, but efteemed by Nieremberg 
a fpecies of partridge. 

It is of the fize of the European partridge, and of a brownifh 
colour, and ornamented wiih a creft upon its head. 1 here 
a;e alfo in America two other fpecies of partridge much allied to 
this, the one with a yellow body, and black and white head 
the other fmall and brown, and without a creft. Ray's Orni 
thology, p. 304. 

QUEEN (Cycl.)— Queek-£?<7, a term given by late writers to 
what ufed to be called the king-hee^ or king of the bees ; a 
lar°e and long-bodied bee, of which kind there is only one 
found in every fwarm, and which is always treated wi.h the 
greateft refpect by the reft. 

This is, indeed, the parent of the fwarm, and from the fee- 
cunditv of this one female, a whole hive is eafdy and foon re- 
peopled . 

It is to be obfervcd, that the autumn and winter feafons de- 
ftroy a great number of the bees ; fo that a hive, which was full 
in the fummer, is often found fo thinly peopled before the end 
of winter, that the bees feem only a few inhabitants in a very 
large city: by midfummer azain this fame hive fball, how- 
ever, be found fo well filled with inhabitants, that there fhall 
be a neceffity of fending out a colony in the name of a new 
fwarm, and yet the hive will remain as full as it can well 
hold. This increafe might well appear very amazing, if all th 
remaining bees of the hive were fuppofed to be females, and to 
join in it ; but how much more fo when it mull be acknow- 
ledged, that it is all owing to one female, and that this queen- 
bee, or bee-mother, alone, has given origin to fuch an im- 
menfe progeny ? 

The form of this bee, and there being only one fuch in a hive, 
naturally led all who faw it into an opinion of fomething fin- 
gular in its nature, and the antients determined that it muft 
be the king over the reft : they made it an abfolute monarch, 
and have fuppofcd that all the bufmefs of the hive was done 
hy its immediate orders; and that the feveral parties of bees 
allotted to work in the making the combs, in the filling their 
cells, in the flopping the crevices of the hives, and in carrying 
away the filth, C5V. had all their feveral ftations allotted them 
by this wife and provident monarch. This was giving great 
talents to the monarch-bee ; but this was mere fancy, and it is 
■plain, that if this creature rules, it is over a people who all 
nerfedtly well know their feveral bufmefs : but it rather ap- 
pears, that there is no fovercignty at all, but that this creature 
is refpected in a very high degree by the reft as the common 
patent of the whole nation. 

'There were not wanting among the antients, however, fome 
who believed this large bee to be a female, and thefe pretend 
that fhe brought forth only females like herfelf, which fucceed- 
ed her in her reign. They had a very different opinion as to 
the origin of the common bees, not fuppoftng them generated 
of animal parents like themfclvcs, hut produced out of cor- 
ruption, and born of the flefh of a bull or cow. Among the 
later writers this opinion, notwithstanding the fanction of the 
poet Virgil, has been laughed out of the world; yet it was 
long betore the true origin of bees, even after this, was 
lcnown. The author of the female monarchy, tho* well ap- 
prized of this great bee being of the female fex, yet fuppofed 
that fhe only produced young ones hke herfelf; and pretended ' 
that the common bees copulated together for the production of 
other bees- like themfelvcs : this, however, has been fince 
found to be wholly erroneous, the female, or queen-bee, giving 
birth to all, and thefe common bees being of no fex at all. 
A'lany of the authors who have not given into the idle opinion 
of the bees being bred of putrid flefh, have yet given them an 
origin not lefs idle and ridiculous. They pretend that the bees 
are exempted from the pain of producing either eggs or young; 
and thut their offspring are formed of the juices of flowers, 
the different kinds, as the drones, females, &c. owing their 
rife to juices of different kinds. Thefe, and a number of 
oiher falfe notions, have been propagated in regard to bees; 
but their true odgin could not welt be found till we were in a 



condition to fee what paffes at certain times within the reifies 
of the hive, which is done by the ufe of that excellent inven- 
tion the glafs hive. By this, and by the help of directions, 
we may edi]y inform ourfelves perfectly of the true ftate of 
the cafe. 

The parts of generation are the fubjects of our enquiry for 
this purpofe, and tho' the bodies of thefe animals are fo fmall, 
thefe are ufually fufficiently large to be diftinguifhed, often 
taking up more room in the abdomen than all the other parts 
together. Thus, if the large long-bodied bee be opened, the 
abdomen will be found to contain vaft numbers of oblon^ 
bodies, which any one acquainted with infects will eafily dif- 
tmguifh to be eggs : vaft' numbers of thefe are large enough 
to be obfervable by the naked eye, but when the aiflftance of 
glaffes is called in, there are difcerncd a vaft number of other 
fmaller eggs, which exceed all computation. It is eafy to de- 
termine from this, that this creature, fo long efteemed a male 
is in reality a female, and is in condition to give birth to a 
very numerous pofterity. 

In order to diftinguifh this, however, a proper time muft be 
chofen for the diuecticn, and the moft proper of all is when 
the creature is juft ready to depofit her eggs. This is in the 
months of April and May, and the moft certain time of all is 
when fhe is in a hive where a new fwarm have been received 
about ten days before: if fhe be differed at other times, the e^s 
are lefs vifible; and particularly in winter, there requires a food 
glafs to fhew the rudiments of them. This is a difaerecable 
experiment, indeed, becaufe it is always the deftruction of a 
future fwarm ; all the eggs we fee in the diflected female be- 
ing what would have produced bees to labour for our benefit. 
When the body of one of the drones is opened, there is 
found, inftead of thefe vaft numbers of eggs, a part feeming 
proper for a male organ of generation ; and in the abdomen a 
number of veficls running in feveral windings and contortions 
and filled with a milky humour. Thefe feem deftined for the 
important ufe of impregnating the eggs in the belly of the fe- 
male, and it is very natural to determine from this that thefe 
are the males. 

The common bees, when diflected, at whatever time of the 
year, never fhew the leaft marks of any fex at all. The in- 
terlines of thefe bees are found at times to be more or lefs 
diflendcd with honey, and with rough wax; but there are 
never difcovered any eggs, nor any of the winding feminal 
veffels, fo that it is plain they have no fhare in propagat- 
ing the fpecies : and the obfervation of the fwarms from tTme 
to time, with the afliftance of glafs hives, gives proof to what 
the diflections feem to make fufficiently certain without this 
evidence. 

The female bee refides within the center of the hive, always 
living in one of the fpaces between the combs ; if fhe occa- 
fionally comes out to the furface, and is feen walking over the 
edge of a comb, fhe is to be well obferved at thofe limes ■ 
for her only bufmefs is the laying her eggs in fome of the 
empty cells of that part of the comb, which done, fhe always 
retires again. 

In order to fee the female, or mother bee, employed in this 
operation, we are to obferve in the morning hours, between 
feven and ten, what paffes in a glafs hive into which a fwarm 
have been received a few days before. The fpeed with which 
the common bees labour in making their combs on this occa- 
fion is almoft incredible, and they feem not only to labour to 
have cells to depofit their honey in, but to know that the pa- 
rent bee is at this time loaded with eggs for the production of 
a numerous progeny, and that file has an immediate neceffity 
of cells for the depofiting them in. This neceffity is fo ur- 
gent, that ihe is often forced to depofit them in cells not yet 
finifhed; tho' the bees labour fo vigoroufly, that they often 
will erect a whole large comb in one day. If the hive be 
narrowly watched at thefe times in the morning hours, the' 
female bee will be foon found employed in her work, and will 
be feen dropping her tad by turns into feveral cells every day. 
If the combs be examined a day or two after this, they will 
alfo be found to contain the eggs ; one of thefe is placed in 
each cell, and appears in form of an oblong white body fixed 
either to the folid angle of the bafe, or to one of the angles 
compofed by the rhombs which form the triangular bafe of the 
cell, and is always attached in fuch a manner, that it lies nearly 
in an horrizontal pofition. 

The flat glafs hives are the moft favourable for the making 
thefe obfervations, fince in thofe the combs are fo narrow and 
fo numerous, that the whole is taken in view at a time, from 
one fide or the other; and there are always feveral combs 
to be made choice of for the operation ; in the morning hours 
of April and May, the female mother bee will be ufually {een. 
walking very foberly over one or other of thefe combs, attend- 
ed by a guard of about twenty of the common bees, all placing 
thcmfelves in fuch a manner, that their faces are turned to- 
ward her, and all paying her the greateft marks of homage 
and adoration. As fhe walks along in this ftate, fhe examines 
every cell as fhe paffes over, and fuch as fce finds yet empty, 
and fit for her purpofe, fhe refts at; and introducing the hin- 
der part of her body at the top, plunges it fo deep in that her 
tail touches the bottom. Then fhe depofites one egg and no 

more, 
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more, and this is at that time covered with a glutinous mat- 
ter, which fattens it to the place where it is laid : from this 
cell the female paffes to feveral others, where ihe depofits her 
eggs in the fame manner. 

Some authors who have written of the polity of bees, have 
■reprcfented the time of the female bee's laying her eggs as a 
feafon of leftivity and rejoicing in the hive ; but this does not 
at all appear to be the cafe, the few bees winch attend her on 
this occafion feera the only ones that know anything of the 
matter, and their behaviour favours more of homage and re- 
fpeft than of joy : they are continually ftroking and brufhing 
her clean with their legs and with their trunks, and offer her 
from their own mouths the fincft honey, when me has occa- 
fion for food". The reft are ail employed in their proper offi- 
ces and the work of the hive goes on as ufual ; and, indeed, 
it is well that it does fo, for this time of rejoicing would be of 
very bad confequence to the affairs of the hive, if carried on 
as fupnofjd, fince the female bee is thus employed, more or 
lefs during the whole fummer months. 

Whui the female bee has kid fix or feven eggs, fhe always 
takes a time of refpite or repofe ; and during this time, the 
bees which form her levee are doubly bufy in their careffes, 
fame brufhing her head and breaft with their trunk, but 'eve- 
ral being always employed together to cleanfe the hinder ring- 
of the body, which have been fouled by being thruft into the 
cells. When this is done, fhe begins again ; but Mr. Reau- 
mur obferves, that he n>ver could fee a female lay more than 
ten or twelve eggs at one time : he fuppofes that his prefence 
difturbed the creature, and finally drove her into the inner 
parts of the' hive, where fhe might continue her works in cells' 
lefs expoflrd. It is not difficult to compute the number of 
eggs which the female lays every day, from the fwarm which 
is"ready to leave the hive at the end of May : this fwarm 
ufually amounts to at leaft twelve thoufand, and as the hive 
out of which thefe depart is not the lefs peopled by their lofs, 
it is evident that they were all the produce of the eggs de 
pofited by the female in the preceding months of April, with 
a part of March, and a few of the firft days of May. On' a 
moderate computation on thefe principles it will appear, that 
the female bee cannot lay lefs than two hundred eggs every 
day, for a long fpace of time together ; and this, tho' feem- 
Jngly a monftrous increafe, is yet much lefs than that of fome 
other of the winged infe£ts, in one of which, a two-winged 
fly, that author counted no lefs than twenty thoufand living 
worms, ail ready to be deposited by the parent, and to be- 
come flies of the fame kind. 

It has been ftrongly objected aga'inft this fyflem, that tho' the 
female bee lays eggs, fhe is not the only one that lays j and 
many will not give up the opinion of the common bees alfo 
laying fome eggs tho' but a few in number ; obferving, that 
if each of thefe lay only four or five eggs, it would be enough 
to give birth to a whole fwarm, without fuppofing that this 
prodigious fcecuiidity belonged to the female bee alone: but 
this is running into the old error of the female producing only 
females like herfelf; whereas if we obferve the cells in which 
we fee the female depofit ber eggs, we fhall in the fequel find 
the common bees produced from thefe eggs, and iffu'mg out of 
thefe cells: this is a fufficient proof to any fair reafoner, 
fince it appears very plain, that if the female produces them, 
they do not produce one another. It is alfo evident, that not 
only thefe common, or working bees, but alfo the drones, or 
male bees, are produced from the eggs of this fame female j 
and there is this remarkable forecaft in the female, that fhe 
always depofits the eggs which are to give origin to thefe, in 
peculiar cells, proper for the reception of the worms which 
are to be hatched from them. It is to be obferved, in examin- 
ing a hive, that there are always fome combs, or fome parts 
at^leaft of combs, the cells of which are much larger than 
thofe of the other parts or combs : thefe large cells are de- 
fiined for the refidence of the larger worms, which are to pro- 
duce the drones or male bees It has been obferved as a mi- 
raculous fingularity by fome, that the female bee always knows 
before hand, whether the egg fhe is going to lay will produce 
a male or a common bee ; and that according to this know- 
ledge, fhe never depofits the eggs for a male in a fmaller cell, 
nor" that of a common bee in a large one ; but there is, in 
reality, lefs wonder in this than isfuppofed, for the eggs of 
which the drones are to be hatched are much larger while in 
the body of the female than thofe of which the common bees 
are to be produced, and the whole occafvon of this choice in 
regard to the placing of them is, that when the creature finds 
a large egg coming forth, fhe feeks one of the large cells to 
depofit it fn ; and when the common fmall eggs are coming, 
file contents herfelf with the common cells. 
It is very r.atural-to believe, that the female bee lays a third 
kind of eggs; and that befides producing many thoufand com- 
mon, or working bees, and many hundreds of the males or 
drones, fhe ought to lay one egg at leaft capable of producing 
a female like herfelf, which is to be the mother of a future 
progeny, and the queen of the prefent race ; fince without fuch 
a one for their leader, the young brood would never leave the 
hive in nature of a colony, and fettle themfelves elfewhcre. 
What we thus perceive ought to be the cafe, is alfo found in 
reality to be fo, and the female, befides the other kinds of 
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egg=> is found by a ftria obfervation to lay alfo e»gs of this 
kind. We might perhaps only expefl one female bee to be 
produced for each fwarm, but as nature has feemed every 
where prodfal in the manner of the increafe of her works, (a 
it is in this cafe alfo. What millions of feeds are produced 
on a common elm-tree, for one that ftrikes and fucceeds fo well 
as to grow up to be a tree? And of the number of youn» 
produced from the fpawn of a carp, how few live to the fize 
of a parent? Thus it alio is in regard to the female beesj 
nature, tho' it has allotted only one of this kind, as abfolutely 
necefTary to the new fwarm, yet has given abundance of chances 
for that one to fucceed, by the female's ufually laying at 
leaft ten eggs for the production of the female offspring, and 
often not lefs than twenty : there are, indeed, fome feafons 
When not one femjle is produced ; but in thefe feafons there is 
no fwarm going out from the old hive, the creatures being in^ 
formed by nature, that they have no bufinefs for combs arfd 
cells when they can have no offspring to rear in them. 
The working bees are not only very obedient to, and very 
careful of their quern, or female parent ; but they are alfo vpry 
folicitous about her progeny. This is very evident in the 
ftruflure of the cells, which they prepare for the reception of 
thofe eggs which are to be hatched into females, it has been 
before obferved, that they prepare larger cells for the e»gs 
which are to become drones, or fnale bees, than for thofe 
which are to produce workers like themfelves. The large cells 
deftined for the drones are, however, of the fame fhape and 
figure wilh the others, differing only in fize; but this is not 
the cafe with thofe deftined for the female offspring : thefe 
are not only very large, but very clumfdy contrived, for the 
fake of ftrength ; their fides being much thicker than thofe of 
the reft, and their figure oval. The bees are extremely fparing 
of their wax on ali other occafions, but for the conlrruaion 
of thefe royal cells, as they may not improperly be called, 
they are as remarkably profufe : one of the royal cells will 
weigh more than an hundred and fifty of the common kind. 
The bees are no more fparing of the room than of the mate- 
rials in the confirmation of thefe royal habitations : thev are 
often placed near the center of a comb, and a vaft number of 
other cells are deftroyed for their bafe; often alfo they haiw 
down from the reft of the comb, in form of ftalaflite from 
the roofs of fubterraneous caverns. 

A cell of this kind, when firft formed, reprcfents an acorn 
cup-; but it is foon lengthened beyond the poffibility of re- 
taining that figure, and it remains thus till the creature is 
hatched from the chryfalis or nymph ftate, and comes out of it - 
after which the bees, to lofe no room in the hive, form other 
common cells upon it, and the only remaining mark of the 
female cell, is the appearance of a knot in the place where it 
once flood. 

The number of cells deftined to receive the eggs which are t« 
produce female bees are fo few, and they are commonly 
placed in fuch clofe parts of the hive, that there is no great 
probability of the feeing the female employed in laying her 
eggs in them : there is no reafon to doubt the facf, however* 
fince when we know that fhe lays eggs for the production of 
the male and the working bees, there is no wonder that fhe 
fhould alfo lay fome for the production of females like her- 
felf. 

It might feem much harder to conceive how fo vaft a number 
of bees fhould be produced from this one, as we know are 
produced from her ; but when one of the females is opened, 
the vaft number of eggs difcovered in each of her ovaries 
makes the prodigious increafe no way wonderful. 
Swammerdam obferved, that the number of veficles in the 
ovary of the female bee, was aftonifhingly great; he eafily 
counted an hundred and fifty in each ovary, and could count 
about feventeen eggs in each veficle large enough to be diftincily 
vifible; each ovary contains, therefore, two thoufand five 
hundred and fifty eggs, and both ovaries five thoufand one 
hundred. When we find fo many eggs at once diftinguifh- 
able by their five, it will be eafy to conceive, according to 
the common courfe of nature in the propagation of infeefsj 
that there may be more than as many too fmall to be yet dif- 
tinguifhable; and at that rate, the number of twelve thou- 
fand bees, which is the quantity that compofes a moderate 
fwarm, is not wonderful for the product of the eggs of one 
female for one feafon. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. Vol. X. p. in — 
126. 

QUEI, in natural hiftory, a name given by the Chinefe to a 
peculiar earth found in many parts of the Eaft. 
It is of the nature of an indurated clay, and in fome decree 
approaches to the talo, as our fteatites and the gala&ites do. 
it is very white and abfterfive, ufed by the women of China 
to take off fpots from the fkin, and render it foft and fmooth, 
as the Italian ladies uk talc of Venice. They fometimes ufe 
the fine powder of this ftone dry, rubbing it on the hands 
and face after wafhing. Sometimes they mix it in pomatUip. 
Kircba-'s China Uluftrat. 

QUEM redditum redJit, in law, an old writ which lay where a 
rent-charge, or other rent, which was not rent-fervice, was 
granted by fine holding of the grantor. If the tenant would 
not attorn, then the grantee might have had this writ. Terms 
of law. 
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QUEMI, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for the nigel- 
la, or geth. Gtr. Emac. Ind. 2. 

QUFRCERA, in medicine. See Epialos. 

QUERCUS, the oak, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, 
the characters of which are thefe : the flower is of the catkin 
kind, and is compofed of a great number of apices affixed 10 
an axis by {lender capillaments, and (landing in thick clufter-. 
Thefe are male or barren flowers, and the embryo fruit grows 
in other parts of the fame tree : thefe finally ripen into acorns 
furrounded with their cups, and containing a kernel which 
feadiiy fplits into two parts. To thefe characters it is to be 
added, that all the oaks havefinuated leaves. 
The fpecies of oak, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are theft 
1. The broad-leaved oak, with fhort pedicles, called by au 
thors the male-oak. 2. The broad leaved oak, with longer 
pedicles, called by authors the fana'e-oak. 3. The ever-green 
bro.id leaved oak. 4. The common oak, with very long pe 
dicles. 5. The fmall sak, called the pbagu; and e/culus by thi 
old writers. 6. The oak, with large acorns and echinated 
cup<\ 7. The oak with fmall acorns and rough cups. 8. The 
Burgundy oak, with rough acorn cups. 9. The dwarf oak. 
which feldom grows to more than a foot high. *o. The 
woolly-leaved oak. 1 1. The fmall gall-bearing oak. 12. The 
dak with prickly, not woolly leaves, producing fmall galls 
13. 1 he fmaller prickly-leaved cak. 14. The dwarf gall-^-. 
with clufteied galls. Teurn. Inft. p. 82. See Oak. 

Quercus marina, the fea-oak, in botany, the name of one of 
the broad-leaved dichotomous fea-fucufes. 
It is not agreed among the late botanifts what was the fea-oak 
of Theophraftus ; and the moftantient botanifts, Clufius and 
Csefalpinus fuppofe it to have been a fpecies of the fhrubby 
coraline; but that feems by no means to have been the cafe, 
fince Theophraftus fays his fea-oak had a long, thick, and 
flefby leaf, whence we may much more naturally conclude 
)t to have been of the fucus clafs. Park, Herb. 294.. G 
1378, &c. Dale, Pharmac. p. 56. 

QJJERFAA, in the materia medica of the Arabians, a name 
given by Avifenna and others to cinnamon, when gathered 
with the wood of the young branches. 

It was a common practice in the early times not to ftrip thi 
fmall bark from medicinal trees, but to cut off the little boughs 
and ufe them bark and wood together. This the Greeks called 
xylo-cinnamomum^ or woody cinnamon, and the Arabians quer- 
f?a, querfe, or kerfe. 

QUERQUEDULA, in zoology, the name by which authors 
call the teal. 

This is the fmalleft of all the duck kind. Its beak is black, 
and its head and the upper part of its neck of a reddifh brown ; 
but there runs on each fide of the head a green ft reak from be- 
hind the eyes quite to the back part, and between thefe there 
is a black fpot under the eyes ; there is a white line which fe- 
parates the reddifh colour from the green. The lower part of 
the neck, the fhoulders, and the fides are very beautifully 
riegated with black and white ftreaks. The breaft and belly 
are of a duffy greyifh white. The wings have fome white in 
them, and the legs are of a pale brown. There is a black 
fpot on the rump in the male, which is wanting in the femal 
The head alfo in that fex is lefs beautifully coloured. Ray's 
Ornithol. p. 290. 

QuERQUEn-JLA crifata, the crejled teal, a name given by 
JBellonius and fome others to a fpecies of duck, remarkable 
for a tuft of feathers of an inch and an half long, hanging 
down from the back part of its head, and thence called the lifted 
duck ; but more known among authors by the name capo negro. 
Bc'l'nius de Avib. See Capo negro. 

QUESTOR (Cyd.)— The queflorfhlp was called the firft ftep of 
honour, and the quejlors, who were generally employed in the 
provinces abroad, affigned to them feverally by lot, no fooner 
returned from their provincial adminiftration, than they took 
their places in the fenate ; and from that time forward, from 
the rank of equeftrians, or what we commonly call knights, 
became fenators for life. Middleton of Rom. Senate, p. 6, 7. 
See Senate and Senator. 

QUI tarn, in law, is ufed where an information is exhibited 
againft any perfon on a penal ftatute at the fuit of the king, 
and the party who is informer, when the penalty for breach of 
the ftatute is to be divided between them; and the party in- 
forming profecutes for the king and himfelf. Finch 340. 

QUICKSILVER (Cycl.)— This mineral is frequently found na- 
tive in the earth, in its own fluid form ; fomctimes lying in 
large quantities together in the accidental cavities of fton 
and running out in a ftream as the miners break the mane 
but this is lefs frequent ; its more common appearance being in 
fmall parcels, and often in fingle globules icarce large enough 
to be feen by the naked eye, lodged in great abundance in the 
pores of a foft foffile ftone, of a pale bluifh colour, from which 
it is eafily feparatcd by pounding and warning. It is alfo 
found in fome places lodged in the fame manner in fome of the 
harder ftones, and in various fpecies of earths. 
Tho* quickfdver be, however, often found native, yet we 
much more frequently find it in the form of an ore ; its par 
tides being penetrated by, and intimately mixed with fulphur 
and the concrete being by no means to be known for quick 
fther to the naked eye, but being a red oufs of a ftony hard 



nefs, called dnnabar: and we are very fure that it Is quick- 
filver penetrated by fulphur that makes this ore, fince we are 
not only able to feparate quichfiher eafily from it; but by a 
mixture of q'dckfher and fulphur, we are able to make a red 
ftony mafs perfectly the fame with this. 

The cinnabar is of a different form and appearance, accord- 
ing to the quantity of fulphur it contains, being ufually ftriated, 
and that fometimes with broader, fometimes with finer ftriie; 
and the quantity of qttickfdver in this is very great, the richeft 
maffes containing fix parts quickfdver to one of fulphur; and 
the poorer ufually half It is fometimes found in large and 
pure maffes, and fometimes in fmaller particles, lodged in dif- 
ferent earths and ftones. Thefe are fometimes few in number 
and placed feparately, and fo of little value ; but in othef 
maffes thev are placed very thick in congeries, and are then 
feparatcd by pounding and waffling, and worked for quick- 
fdver. 

Befide this pure ore of quichfiher, there is another much lefs 
rich ; but which is worked in fome places to confiderable ad- 
vantage : as the former is a mixture of quickfdver and fulphur 
alone, this is a mixture of thofe two, and of many other fub- 
ftances, and appears in form of a moderately hard ftone, 
ufually of a dufky orange colour ; but not rarely of a green ifh 
brown, and fometimes biackiffi. This has very little bright- 
nefs, and nothing of the ftriated texture of the cinnabar." 
The manner of feparating quickfdver from its ores, is by- 
pounding them, and waffling off the fuperfluous matter by 
repeated affufions of water ; then adding iron filings to the 
remainder, the whole i- diftilled in large iron retorts,* and the 
mercury comes over pure into the receiver. In fome places 
where the ore is very rich, they only powder it, and put it 
into long-necked earthen veffels, which they ftop with bundles 
of mofs : thefe they invert into other veftL-ls buried in the 
ground, and then making a fire about them, the quickfdver 
becomes feparated and drains through the mafs into the under- 
pots. Hill's Hift. of Foil: p. 627. 

It is very difficult to bring qir.kfther to the great teft of the 
burning-glafs, by which all the other imperfect metals are 
eafily tried ; but with proper cautions fomething is to be learn- 
ed of it by this means : 

If quickfdver be expofed to the focus on a piece of charcoal, on 
a tile, or in a coppel, the effect is the fame, it very foon is 
wholly diffipated in form of a thick fmoak ; but if precipitate 
perfe, that is, mercury calcined alone by a long digeftion on a 
flow fire, be placed in the focus, it feems at firft to melt and 
run, but immediately after is diffipated in a thick fmoak, 
leaving a fmall quantity of an extremely fine powder upon the 
tile, in form of a fhort down. This powder, on being con- 
tinued in the focus, finally runs together into a yellowifh glafs; 
in feveral parts of which there may be diftinguifhed fmall 
white, mining, metalline particles, which feem To bejifver. 
If the precipitate per fe be expofed to the focus on a piece of 
charcoal, it is feen to melt and run into fmall globules of pure 
mercury, which foon after begin to fume and are diffipated en- 
tirely. It appears, therefore, upon the whole, that there is in 
quickfdver an oil, which may be feparated by long digeftion 
over a flow fire ; and that the matter divefted of that, is no 
longer mercury, but a mere calx or a red earth, this being pro- 
perly the bafis of this metal ; that this calx does not vitrify in 
the manner of the other calxes of the metals, being too vola- 
latile for that, and eafily flying off in the fire; and finally, 
that this oil of mercury is not different from the other oils 
even thofe of the vegetable kind, fince common charcoal could 
fupply its place by means of its oil, and reftore the calx to 
running mercury again As to the fmall remainder of earth, 
after the diffipation of the calx of mercury, which run into 
glafs with metalline fpecks, it is much to be queftioned whe- 
ther it be not owing to fome impurity in the mercury. Mem. 
Acad. Par. j 709. 

The mines of Friuli afford at prefent very large quantities of 
quickfther, fome native, or virgin, which they call jung-frau, 
and obtain either out of natural beds in the rocks, or by 
waffling the ore in which it lies difperfed in fmall globules; 
but the far greateft part is not vifible to the eye in the form 
of quickfdver, nor can be feparated from the ore without the 
help of fire. Kircher, in his Mundus fubterraneous, <»i.ves a 
moft frightful defcription of this mine ; but it is not more ter- 
rible than others of the fame kind. It is remarkable, that 
the entrance into it is not high up in the hills, as is ufually the 
cafe ; but upon a level ground, and in the ftreets of the town. 
This fubjeefs them to great inconveniences from water, but 
they have admirable machines for the draining it out a°ain. 
The defcent is by ladders near ninety fathoms down. 
There are no damps in thefe mines, but the mifchiefs of the 
mercury itfelf getting into the bodies of the workmen are 
much greater and more general, tho' not fo fudden, as the 
effects of the damps in our lead and coal mines, and the like 
places. 

The elaborate ry belonging to thefe mines has furnaces capable 
of working fifty retorts at a time. There are generally fix- 
teen of thefe furnaces at work at once, fo that eiaht hun- 
dred retorts are the general number in conftant ufe. 
The retorts ftand in double rows on each fide the furnace, a 
row of thirteen below, and a row of twelve above. 
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The antients all efteemed quickjllver a poifon, and it mull be 
allowed to have difma! effect; the unhappy people employed 
in preparing it feldom live more than three or four years, and 
then die miferably : and fuch as take it internally, or by way 
of unguents, without greal care, often fuffer for their im- 
prudence. 

Under proper regulation, however, it is a mod powerful and 
noble medicine, opening obftnictions, and attenuating vifcid 
humors in the very remoteft parts of the body. 
The preparations of quickfiber now in ufe are, i. ^Ethiops 
mineral. 2. Factitious cinnabar. 3. Commve fublimate. 4. 
Mercurius dulcis. 5- Mercurius calcinatus, commonly called 
precipitate per fe. 6. White precipitate. 7. Red precipitate, 
or red corrofive mercury. o\ Coralline mercury. 9. Tur- 
bith mineral. See Mercury, &c. 

Water in which quickfilver has lain for fome time, tho' infipid, 
is faid by Van Helmont to deflroy worms ; and Mr. Boyle 
feems to recommend it as an innocent and effectual cofmetic. 
Works abr. Vol. III. p. 345. 

QUID juris clamat, in law, a writ that lies where I grant the re- 
version of my tenant for life by fine in the king's court, and 
the tenant will not attorn ; then the grantee fhall have this 
writ to compel him. Terms of Lav/. 

QUIJUBATUI, in zoology, the name of an American fpecies 
of peroquctte. 

It is of the fize of a lark, and in general of a yellow colour. 
Its eyes are black, and its beak grey. The edges of its wings 
are of a dufky green, and its tail long and yellow. It is a 
very beautiful bird, and very eafily tamed. Afarggravis 
Hift. Brafil. 

QUIL, in zoology, the name of a fmall animal of the ferret 
kind, frequent in the Weft Indies, and famous for its combat 
with Serpents. See the article Qu i rpele. 

QUILAQUIL, in natural hiftory, the name given by the people 
of the Phillipineiflands to a very beautiful fpecies of parrots, 
which is commonly found wild in the woods there. It is all over 
of a fine green colour, and is (mailer than the common par- 
rots, and has a broad black bill and black legs. It is a very 
■wild bird, and will not learn any thing. 

QUILLOKO, in botany, a name given by fome to a fpecies of 
ketmia, called alfo quingombo. See Quingombo. 

QUiNA folia, among botanifls. See Leaf. 

QL'INCE, cydohia, in botany, i$c. SeeCvDosiA. 

The fruit of the quince is aftringent and ftomachic, but its 
chief ufe in the fhops is in the fyrupus cydoniarvm, or fyrup 
oi quinces, prepared from its juice with fugar, which is a very 
pleafant fyrup. 

QUINGOMBO, in botany, the name given by the people of 
Congo to a fpecies of ketmia, diftinguifhed by Mr. Tourne- 
fort by the name of the ketmia Brafdienfis folio ficus fruclu py- 
ranvdato flcato, the fig-leaved Brahlian ketmia, with a pyra- 
midal fulcated fruit, bee Ketmia. 

QUiNNET, in mining, the name of a tool ufed in the cleav- 
ing rocks by means of gunpowder. This is a fort of wedge 
fitted to the flat fide of what is called the gun; that is, acylin- 
dric piece of iron, only flatted in one part, to receive this, 
and drilled through. When a proper hole has been made in 
the rock by the borer, the powder is put in, and then the 
orifice being flopped by the gun, and that wedged in by this 
quinmt, the powder being fired by a train communicating 
•with the hole drilled through the gun, exerts all its force on 
the rock, and fplits it in feveral directions at one explofion. 
Philof Tranf. N°. 167, See Mining. 

QUINQUANGULAR-^/, among botanifls. See Leaf. 

QUNQUEFGLIUM, dnquefiil, in botany. See Cinquefoil. 

QLINQJJENNES, in fome old hiftorians, a name given to a 
certain people of India, among whom the women began to 
bear children at five years old, and feldom lived to more than 
eight years. Pliny gives us this account, and Solinus, who 
repeat; it from him, increafes the miracle by telling us, that 
they were a nation of women who had no men among 
them. 

QUINQUEPRIMI, among the Romans, the five principal men 
in the fenate of every municipal town. Pitifc in voc. 

QUINQUEREM1S, in the naval architecture of the antients, a 
name given to a galley which had five rows of oars. They 
divided their veffels in general into monocrota and polycrota ; 
the former had only one tire of rowers, the latter had feveral 
tires of them, from two or three, up to twenty, thirty, or even 
forty ; for fuch a veflel we have an account of in the time of 
Philopater, which required no lefs than four thoufand men to 
row it. 

Meibom has taken ofF from the imaginary improbability of 
there ever having been fuch a veffel, by reducing the enormous 
height fuppofed neceflary for fuch a number of rows of oars 
and men to work them, by finding a better way of placing 
the men than others had thought of The quinq ■cranes of 
the antients had four hundred and twenty men in each, three 
hundred of which were rowers, and the reft foldiers. The 
Roman fleet at Mefttna, confifted of three hundred and thirty 
of thefe ftiips ; and the Carthaginian, at Lilybceum of three 
hundred and fifty of the fame fize. Each veflel was an hundred 
and fifty foot long. Thus an hundred and thirty thoufand men 
were contained in the one, and an hundred and fifty thoufand 
Suppl. Vol. II. 



in the other, with the apparatus and provifions neceflary for fuch 
expeditions as they were intended for. This gives fo^rand 
an idea of the antient naval armaments, that fome have quef- 
tioned the truth of the hillory ; but we find it related by Po- 
lybius, an hiflorian too authentic to be questioned, and who 
exprefies his wonder at it while he relates it. Meibom de 
Tnrem. 

QUINQUEPARTITE-/«»/, among botanifls. See Leaf. 

QUINQUERTIONES, among the Romans, an appellation gi- 
ven to thofe who had gained the viclory \n the quinquertium 
or pentathlon. 

QUINQUERTIUM, among the Romans, was the fame with 
the Grecian pentathlon, comprehending the five exercifes of 
running, leaping, throwing, darting, and wreilling. Seethe 
article Pen'i ATHLON, Cycl. 

QUINQUINA (Cycl.)— The moft accurate account we have 
ever received of the tree which produces the quinquina, or Pe- 
ruvian bark, is from Mr. de la Condamine, who in travelling 
through fome parts of America, chofe the route of Loxa, 
where the fineft bark is gathered, and where the greateft: num- 
ber of the trees are found ; and taking inftruclions from Mr. 
de Juffieu, as to what enquiries were moil neceflary to be made, 
informed himfelf very much at large about it. 
The fineft bark, and the greateft quantity, he informs us, was 
gathered on Cajanuma, fituated two leagues and an half to the 
fouth of Loxa; and this is the very place where the firft bark 
that was Cent into Europe was gathered. He found means to 
remain a night on his journey on this mountain, and in his 
return took a branch from one of the trees which had both 
flowers and ripe fruit on it, as is the cafe with this tree 
throughout the whole year, ami this branch was the ground of 
his figures, as the obfervations he made in the journey were 
of his accurate account of the tree. 

The natives reckon three fpecies of bark, the reddilh, the 
yellowifh, and the white. The laft of thefe has very little 
virtue, and the other two are nearly equal in goodnefs, tho* 
the world gives it in favour of the red. Thefe two are the 
barks of trees which have no difference in their leaves, fruits, 
or flowers ; and which even the people who are continually 
employed in the fervice cannot diftinguiih at fight, but pierce 
the bark with a knife, to fee the difference, the yellowifh being 
thus found to be tenderer and paler coloured than the other. 
The trees which produce thefe two forts grow indifcriminately 
one by another, and the bark is gathered indifferently from 
both ; and in drying the diftindrion between them becomes yet 
lefs vifible, fince both acquire a browniih colour. 
The tree which produces the white quinquina has rounder and 
tougher leaves, the flower alfo is whiter, and the fruit larger, 
and its outer covering whitifli. This tree ufually grows near 
the top of the mountain, and is not found among the other 
kinds ; they ufually being found about the midway of the 
height, and principally in hollows, or in the more clofe or 
fheltered places. Some have fufpeeled, that this difference of 
the trees which produce white, and the other barks, was only 
owing to the more cold and expofed fituation it had on the 
top of the mountain ; and thus much is well known as to the 
bark in general, that the warmer the place is where it grows, 
the greater are its virtues. 

The quinquina tree never grows in the plains; it is a conflant 
inhabitant of the mountains, and is eafily known from the 
trees it grows among by its erecl: growth, and its height when 
of any coouderable age, as it always carries its head above the 
reft. Thefe trees are never found in clumps or cluflers toge- 
ther, but always feparate and Angle among other kinds. They 
grow to a very confiderable fize, when fuffercd to remain long 
enough; fome are as thick as a man's body, but the more 
ufual are about nine inches in diameter. 

It is very rare, however, to find any large ones at this time 
on the mountain where the bark is gathered, the great demand 
for it having made them bark all the trees, and thefe having 
all perimed by it; for the old trees never recover the barking, 
tho' the young ones frequently do. 

They \x^ no other inftrument for barking the trees than a 
common knife, which the workman thrufls through the bark 
at as great a height as he can reach, and then bearing hard 
upon it, brings it down to the bottom, cutting all the way. 
If there be any difference, as fome have pretended, between 
the bark that was at firft imported, and that which we now 
receive, it muft be wholly owing to the different ages of the 
trees it was then and is now procured from ; that having been 
the bark of old trees, and there being now none but young 
ones: this gentleman having fcarce fecu any there that were 
thicker than a man's arm, or above twelve or fifteen feet high ; 
and thofe which they cut young always throw out new fhoots 
from the bottom. 

In the times when the bark was firft brought into ufe, the 
world preferred the thicker! pieces, now they fet the greateft 
value on the thinneft ; but the latter preference is moft reafon- 
able; fince it is net founded on fancy, but on the experi- 
ments made by the Englifb and other nations of the different 
virtues, and the refult of chemical analyfes. 
There was once an opinion, that there were certain feafons 
to be obferved for the gathering the bark, and that it ought 
always to be done in the decreafe of the moon; butexpe- 
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rience has mewed thefe to be idle opinions, and it is now- 
gathered at ail times if the weather be dry. When the bark 
is taken off, it is laid in the fun till perfectly dry ; the omit- 
ing this circumitar.ee, and packing up the bark while moift, 
has occafioned it often to become mouldy, and fpoil, and the 
merchants have attributed this to the taking it off in a wrong 
time of the moon, when it was wholly owing to its being put 
into the fkins while too moift 

The leaves of the quinquina-Use fraud on pedicles of about 
half an inch long : they are very fmooth and glofly, and of a 
beautiful green ; but fomewhat paler on the under fide than the 
upper. They are perfectly fmooth at the edges, and are of an 
oblong figure, pointed at the end, and rounded at that part 
which joins to the ftalk. They are from two and an half to 
three inches in length, and from an inch and an half to two 
inches in breadth. The middle rib of the leaf is rounded on 
the upper fide, and is ufually of a reddifh colour, efpecially 
towards the pedicle; and the whole leaf often becomes red, 
when perfectly mature. All the fmall branches towards the 
top of the tree terminate in one or more duffers of flowers, 
which, before they are open, refemble in their fhape and 
their bluifh grey colour, thofe of the common lavender. Mem 
Acad. Scienc. Par. 1738. 

When thefe open, they change their colour : each ftalk that 
fuftains one of thefe clufiers of flowers arifes from the ala of 
one of the leaves, and divides into a great number of fmall 
branches, each of which is terminated by a cup divided into 
five parts, which fuftains a flower refembling that of the hya- 
cinth. It ii competed of a pipe of three quarters of an inch 
long, which at the end is divided into five, and fometimes 
into fix fegments. Thefe are of a beautiful deep red within, 
and are ferrated round the edges in a very elegant manner. 
From the bottom of the tube of the flower there arifes a white 
piftil, terminated by a Jong green head ; this arifes above the 
level of the fegments of the flower, and is furrounded by five 
ftamina, which fuftain apices of a pale yellow colour : thefe 
remain hid within the flowers. The tube is of a dirty red, 
and is covered with a fort of whitifh down. When the flower 
is fallen, the cup fwells in the middle into the form of an 
olive, which by degrees grows into a fruit divided into two 
cells, which in drying become fhorter, and the whole fruit 
rounder than in its natural condition. 

This fruit finally opens longitudinally into two capfules, fepa- 
rated by a membranaceous feptum, and coated by a thin yel- 
lowifh (kin ; the feeds are of a reddifh colour, and in fhape 
are flattifh, and, as it were, foliaceous ; they are not more 
than a twentieth part of an inch in diameter, and are thickeft 
in the middle, becoming thinner at each fide. The plantula 
feminalis lies in the very center of the feed, between two pel- 
licles : thefe feeds, which refemble in fome degree thofe of 
the afh in miniature, are fattened in the manner of fo many 
fcales to a placenta of an oblong figure, pointed at the two ex- 
tremities, fo as fomewhat to refemble a feed of the common 
oat, but that it is longer and flatter. This is joined to the 
feptum, and has on that part a longitudinal furrow; but on 
the other fide is convex, and fomewhat rough all over. Mem. 
Acad. Scienc. Par. r 738. 

By this defcription it appeals, that they were very ignorant of 
the nature and characters of this tree, who, in its firft know- 
ledge among us, called it a fpecies of febeften. - 
The ufe of this febrifuge teems to hive been very long known 
to the natives, and their manner of taking it was by pound- 
ing the bark, and laying it to infufe in water, and drinking the 
infufion; their hatred to the Spaniards, their conquerors, made 
them keep it a long time a fecret from them ; and when the 
thing became known among the inhabitants of Loxa, it ftiil 
remained a fecret to the reft of the world, and its great value 
was never generally known till the year 16 (j ; when the lady 
of the viceroy of Peru, the countefs de Chinchon, being long 
ill of an intermittent fever, which would give way to none of 
the known remedies, the corregidor of Loxa fent to the vice- 
roy a quantity of the quinquina bark, which he affiired him 
would cure the lady, tho' all other means had failed. Upon 
this the corregidor was fent for to Lima, and after having gi- 
ven the medicine to many other perfons with fafety and fuc- 
cefs, the lady at length took it, and was cured. She imme- 
diately on this fent for a large quantity of the bark, had it 
powdered, and herfelf difperfed it to thofe who had occafion 
for it ; whence it obtained the name of the amntefs's powder : 
but this lady being toon tired of the office, gave it in charge 
to the jefuits ; and they continuing to give it to the fick with 
the fame fuccefs, it then was called the jefuits powder. Thefe 
reverend fathers foon found means to fend a quantity of 
it to Cardinal Lugo, who difperfed it with the fame fuccefs at 
Rome; and after him the apothecary to the college gave it 
gratis to the poor with the fame good effects, and under the 
name of ti e jefuits or the cardinal's powder : afterwards the 
better fort were made to pay its weight in filver for it, to defray 
the expences of its importation, while the poor ftill had it 
gratis. ^ Lewis XIV. at that time dauphin of France, was cur- 
ed by it of a fever which had not given way to other medi- 
cines. v 
In the year 1640, the count and countefs of Chinchon beine 
returned to Spain, their phyfician, Juan de Vega, who brought 



a great quantity of it over with him, fold it at a confiderable 
price; and foon after this, large quantities were fent over by 
the galleons, but the great demands from Europe caufint* the 
inhabitants of Loxa to adulterate it with other barks, it had 
like to have loft part of jts juft praife. The quinquina-trees 
are found at this time on all that chain of mountains adjoining 
toCajanuma, and in many other parts of America. 
QUINTAIN, (Cycl.) the name of an old Englifh fport, intended 
for a trial of the agility of men on horfeback. It is loft in 
many parts of the kingdom, but was ftill in ufe at Deddin<*- 
ton, in Oxfordfhire, in the time of Dr. Plot. The method 
of performing it is this : 

They firft fet up a poft perpendicularly in the ground, and then 
place a {lender piece of timber on the top of it, on a fpindle, 
with a board nailed to it at one end, and a bag of fand at the 
other. Againtt this board they antiently rode with fpeats, 
but afterwards only with ftaves, which violently brought about 
the bag of fand ; fo that if they did not make good fpeed away, 
it (truck them on the neck or fhoulders, and fometimes knocked 
them down. The great point aimed at was always the break- 
ing of the board, and he that did that, was accounted the 
greateft matter. 

It feems to have had its name from the Latin quintal, fifth, as 
one of the antient fports ufed every fifth year among the 
Olympian games ; or becaufe it was the fport of the fifth or 
laft day of thefe games. Plot's Oxford, p. 204. 

QUINTESSENCE (Cycl.)— Quintessence cf wine, a term 
ufed by Glauber to exprefs an eflential oil of wine, which he 
directs to be made by a careful diftillation, and which he is 
very fond of, as having a power to meliorate, improve, and 
even to fpecificate the poorer wines into the nature of thofe 
from which it was obtained. 

This is one of the fchemes of Glauber, generally eftcemed an 
impracticable one, tho' very plaufible in theory ; but tho' in 
general there is a difagreeable flavour in the quinteffaice drawn 
after his method, which is different from the true flavour of 
the wine, and fpoils the liquor it is added to ; yet by proper 
care there is a poflibility of fucceeding fo far as to render this 
extraneous flavour almoft imperceptible, and produce an oil 
that will mend poor wines extremely, and give a truly vinous 
flavour to fuch as are in themfelves taftelefs : but whatever 
may be done by this method, may alfo be done with much 
more certainty, and much lefs trouble, by the concentration 
of wines by freezing. This may be eafily pra£tifed in the 
wine countries ; and by this means Burgundy, Champaign, and 
other the moft valuable wines, may be reduced into thick 
extracts and robs, by the means of which wines may be made 
in England ; a very fmall quantity of thefe concentrated wines 
being fufficient to convert the whole of any of the poor tafte- 
lefs and.infipid wines, which are of themfelves of little or no 
value, into the very wine from which the rob was made, and 
that in fuch perfection, that the niceft judge cannot find out 
the difference. 

Thefe robs of wine made and preferred 1 upon the fpot, would 
alfo be of infinite ufe in the wine countries, as they might be 
kept to improve the wines of bad years. Stab!, de Concentr 
Vin. Shaw's Chem. Eft 

QUINTUS fennris, in anatomy, a name given by Fallopius 
and many others to one of the mufcles of the thigh, now 
called thepfoas magnus. See Psoas. 

Quintus oculorum, in anatomy, a name given by Vefalius 
and fome others to one of the mufcles of the eyes, more ex- 
preffively called by others olliquus jupcriar cculi, and opifex cir- 
cumgyrationis oeuli. 

QUINVA, in botany, a name by which fome authors have call- 
ed the amaranth, or cockfeomb. Morifin, Hift. Vol. li. 
p. 602. 

QUINZY, or Angina (Cycl.)— This is defined by medical 
writers to be an inflammatory ftafis of the blood about the 
throat, in which nature feems to have aimed at the dilcharg- 
ing part of the load of a plethora, either by an hemorrhage 
of thenofe, or by fpitting of blood; but effefling neither, 
the quinzy is produced. 

Authors have divided the quinzy in general into two kinds, the 
true and the fpurious The true quinzy is that in which the 
tumor is internal, and is attended with a fever. The fpuri- 
ous is that in which the tumor fhews itfelf more outwardly, 
and is not attended with a fever. 

The antients alfo divided the quinzy into four other kinds, 
which they called by as many names. 

1. The cyimncbe. In this the tumor neither manifefts itfelf 
outwardly nor inwardly, but is attended with a very violent 
fever. 

2. The paracynancbe. This was the name given it when the 
tumor appeared externally in the mufcles of the larynx, and 
was highly inflammatory. 

3. Thefynancbe In this kind the tumor appears externally 
alfo, and there is a lefs difficulty of breathing ; but a greater of 
fwallowing than in the other kinds. 

4. The parafynancbe. This name denoted an inflammation of 
the mufcles of the pharynx, attended with a fever. 

We at this time diftinguifh alfo the quinzy into the idiopa- 
thic and fymptomatic. The firft, where it is itfelf the difeafe, 
and owes its origin only to a plethora. The fecond, where it 
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is but the accidental fymptom of an inflammatory fever, or 
fome other difeafe about the time of its crifis. 

Signs of a quinzy. The firft fymptom of this difeafe is a diffi- 
culty of fwallowing, joined with a tumor in the throat, and a 
fenfation of a pricking pain ; to thefe fymptoms there fucceeds 
an inflammation and violent heat in the fauces : and in a few 
hours thefe fymptoms increafe to fo great a degree, that the pa 
tient becomes unable to fwallow ; the tongue fwells violently, 
and the veins appear black and tumid under it, the face be- 
comes red and tumid, and the temporal veffels are diftended, 
and the eyes become fwelled and feem as if they would ftart 
out of the head ; then refpiration becomes very painful, and 
there is danger of abfolute fufFocation. The hands become 
pale and cold to the touch j and the flefti is at times very hot, 
and foon after very cold again ; and in the progrefs of the dif- 
eafe the patient is ufually found to be very low fpirited. 
The idiopathic qu'm%y fcldom happens to any except young 
people of a remarkably plethoric habit of body; and people 
are mod fubject to it who have been ufed to frequent bleedings 
at the nofe, and who live fedentary lives, and feed high. The 
moft frequent caufes of this difeafe are a fupprelfion of he- 
morrhages by the nofe, a fudden cooling of the body after 
exceiTne beat, drunkennefs, an improper ufe of ftrong fternu- 
tatory powders, violent and loud calling, and finally, luxa- 
tions of the neck. 

As to the fymptomatic quinzy. the moft common of all caufes 
of it is the improper ufe of bleeding in acute fevers and other 
inflammatory difeafes. 

Prcgnfiics in quinzies. The more violent the attack of this dif- 
eafe is, the greater'is the danger with which it is attended. 
The fpurious quinzy is always more favourable than the true 
one, and the mildeft of all the kinds is the paracynanche, as 
the cynanche is of all others the moft fatal. Thofe who die 
of this difeafe rather die of convulfions than of fufFocation. 
When the matter cannot be difcuffed, there ufually happens a 
fuppuration ; and in this cale the event is very dubious and 
uncertain. 

Method of cure. Immediately on the attack of the difeafe, a 
clyfter is to be given. VV arm urine or brine will ferve the 
purpofe, or, if equally ready, the pulp of eoloevnth, or aloes ; 
fliould be boiled in the liquor. After this there muff, be a ; 
large quantity of blood taken from the arm, or foot, which is 
by fome efteemed much better ; and if the fymptoms do not! 
then remit, the raninae venas are to be opened foon ;;fterwards. 
In a milder attack it is not neceflary to bleed in the time of the 
fit, but the common remedies for allaying the inordinate emo- 
tions of the blood take place ; fuch as powders of nitre, crabs- 
eyes, and cinnabar, and on occafion a gentle anodyne or opiate i 
may be added to thefe; as a fmall dofe of the ftorax pill, or 
the like. Thefe things are alfo to be given in the more vio- 
lent cafes, and through the whole courfe of the dirtemper, ' 
provided that the difficulty of fwallowing does not prevent it.' 
After bleeding and thefe powders, the ufe of gargarifms is very 
great: of thefe there are three kinds; i. The refolvcnt or 
nervine and difcutient : thefe are prepared of orrice and ele- 
campane-root, hyfibp, chamomile flowers, and annife and 
caroway feeds, and the like. 2. The lenient, or demulcent, 
which ferve to allay the inflammatory heat : thefe are prepared 
of the mucilaginous and cooling things, as quince-feeds in red 
rofewater, with fyrup of rafpberries, mulberries, and nitre, 
with Jews-ears and album gra?cum, which two laft are looked 
upon by many as fpecifics. And, 3. The aftringents : thefe 
are made of the traumatic herbs, fuch as moufe-ear, felf-heal, 
and the like, with biftort and comfry-root, pomegranate rind, 
galls, terra Japonica, and alum. 

The gentle aftringents are to be firft ufed, and it muft be with 
great caution that we proceed from thofe to the more power- 
ful ones. While thefe are ufed internally, the external ufe of 
emolient and difcutient plaiflers is alfo to be brought in; fuch 
are melilot and diachylon with the gums : and in cafes where 
the heat is violent, inflead of plaiflers, linnen-cloths wetted 
with fpirit of wine and camphor, with a little faffron, are to 
be applied. If all thefe things fail, and the fwelling rifes 
and breaks, the patient is always relieved by the breaking, and 
is to ufe afterwards, by way of gargarifm, wine fweetened 
with honey of rofes. The bowels are always to be kept loofe 
by glyfters, or gentle purges; and finally, where the danger 
of fufFocation is imminent, bmnchotomy is the laft relief 
Junker, Confp. Med. p. 154, feq. 

Befide the common occafions of this difeafe, we have in the 
philofophical tranfaclions an account of aftone breeding at the 
root of the tongue, and caufuig one. The patient was almoft 
choaked, and the tumor, which was large outwardly, tho' nor 
tending to fuppuration, yet was ready to break within, and 
fhewed matter ready to be difcharged. On breaking it with 
the finger, there ifliied out above a quarter of a pint of matter, 
and with it a fmall ftone, very hard, and of the fame nature 
and fubftance with thofe formed in the kidneys. 
In this diftemper, befides high bleeding, fome recommend 
a gargarifm compofed of fublimate mercury, half a drachm ; 
cream of tartar, two drachms ; diflblved in a pint of faring 
water. Med. Eff. Edinb abr. Vol. II. p. +31. 
We have the hiftory of an uncommon angina, or quinzy, by 



Mr. Monro in the medical efTays of Edinburgh abridged, 
Vol. 11*. p. 400. 

QUJR1CIA, a name given' by fome to the flonc called parts by 
the generality of writers. See Qhiris. 

QJJiRINACIUM opium, in the materia medica, a name given 
by fome to the gum we know by the name of- afla fcetida. 
It is a barbarous phrafe of the middle ages, and is founded on 
the name oww wpmuw of the Greeks, which expreffed the 
Cyrenean gum, that being the name they gave to the original 
afla, which was a fweet-fcented gurn, not the ftinking afla- 
fcetida. We call both thefe afla, but the Greeks diftinguifh 
the ftinking kind by the name fcordolafaron. See the ar- 
ticle Asa. 

QUIRINUS/v^j. See Qui R is. 

QJJIRIS, a name given by the writers of the middle ages to a 
ftone famous among them for its imaginary virtues, but of 
which they have left us no defcription. 

They call it alfo quirinus and quiricia, and pretend, that if put 
under any one's pillow, it will caufe them to divulge all their 
fecrets by talking in their fleep. 

QUJRPELE, in zoology, the name of a fmall animal, called 
by fome authors the Indian ferret, viverra Indica, and by 
others quit. 

Garcias and fome authors give very remarkable accounts of the 
enmity this creature has to ferpents of all kinds. They tell 
us, that when this little creature intends an attack upon one 
of thefe animals, it firft prepares againft danger by gnawing 
a quantity of the root of the lignum colubr'inwn, or fnake-wood; 
and when it has thoroughly impregnated its fal'iva, it wets 
with it firft its fore-feet, and with them daubs over its head 
and its whole body; and that thus prepared, it boldly attacks 
the fnake, and never leaves off till it has killed it. Garcias 
afliircs us, that many of the Portuguefe have been eye-wit- 
neffes of thefe combats. 

It is probable enough, that this creature may attack a fnake 
when thoroughly hungry, knowing its flefh to be good food ; 
but I fear the ftory of the antidote is to be fufpected. Ray's 
Syn. Quad. p. 197. 

QUITY, in botany, a Brafilian name ufed by fome authors for 
the fapindus, or foap-berry tree of the Weft Indies. Margg: 
Hilt. Brafil. p. 113. 

QUOD (Cyd ) — Quod ei deforceat, in law, a writ for tenant in 
tail, tenant in dower, by the courtefy, or for term of life, 
having loft their lands by default againft him that recovers, or 
his heir. Reg. orig. 171, Stat. Weftm. 2. c. 4. Cowel> 
Terms of Law. 

Quod pennittat, in law, a writ that lies where a man is difleifed 
of his common of pafture, and the diffeifor aliem, or dies feifed, 
and his heir enters ; then if the difteifee die, his heir fhall have 
this writ. 

QUOIL (C)d)—mather-QvoiL, at fea. See Weather. 

QUORUM (Cycl) — Quorum nom-na. In the reign of King 
Henry VI. the king's collectors, and other accomptants, were 
much perplexed, in pafling their accounts, by new extorted 
fees, and forced to procure a then late invented writ of quo- 
rum nofnina, for the allowance and fuing out their quietus, 
without the allowance of the king. Blount. 

QUOTIDIAN, (Cycl.) in medicine, the name of a fpecies of 
fever which attacks the patient every day, at firft with a chil- 
nefs, and with a febrile heat fuccceding this, by which nature 
commonly attempts to eafe hcrfelf of the load of fome mor- 
bific matter which ufually adheres in the prims vise. This 
differs greatly from the continual quotidian fever. See the ar- 
ticle Catarrhal Fever. 

It is diftinguifhed from the double tertian by this, that the 
quotidian regularly obferves its times of attack and of dura- 
tion every day ; but in the double tertian, the fingle fits do 
not correfpond one with another, but only the alternate one?, 
that is, the paroxvfm of the ihird day correfponls with that 
of the firft, that of the fourth with that of the fecond, and 
fo on. 

Signs of it. This fever ufually attacks the patient in a morn- 
ing, and moft frequently about fix or feven o'clock. The 
firft fymptom is a very violent chilnefs or coldnefs, which 
ufually lafts about an hour, and is attended either with a vo- 
miting, or with a diarrhoea, or both. This cold fit is fuc- 
ceeded by a violent hot one, in which there is an intolerable 
thirft and pain of the head. The whole duration of the fit is 
ufually fix hours, and when the heat remits a little of its 
violence, then fweats ufually come on. This returns regu- 
larly at the fame hour the next day, and fo on,unlefs dif- 
turbed by any means ; in which cafe, it anticipates or poft- 
pones the accuftomed time. 

P.rfons f.hjecl to it. This is the leaft frequent of all the inter- 
mittent fevers. Perfons of phlegmatic habits are more fub- 
jeit to it than thofe of any other temperament; and it feizes 
old people oftner than young, and women much more fre- 
quently than men. 

Caufes f it. The firft caufe of this difeafe is a vifcous and mu- 
cous matter lodged in the prima; vis. This is often attended, 
with a fpiflitudc of the blood in the vena porta 3 , The per 
cafional caufes which bring on this fpiffitude of the blood and 
foulnefs of the primse viae, are a coarfe and thick diet, a fe- 
dentary 
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dentary life, and a natural turn to melancholy. The caufes 
of this, and of the tertian, feem to be the fame, only that in 
this they are ftronger. 
Method of cure. The general cuftom of curing intermktents 
by vomits and the Peruvian bark alone, is cenfufed by Stahl, 
and many other writers, as being faulty in two extremes; 
the vomiting throwing off the offending matter with too much 
violence, and the bark locking it up in the body. Vomits, 
when injudicioufly given, often give violent Teachings, with- 
out bringing up any part of the matter of the difeafe ; and 
the bark, and other aftringents, bring on obftinate coftivenefs, 
flatulencies, ftraitnefs of the breaft, and many other difordersj 
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fuch as, the jaundice, dropfy, cedemntous fwellmgs, and many 
other the like complaints, which often fucceed the too large or 
injudicious ufe of it : for this reafon, thefe authors prefer a 
regular method, by inciding the tough matter in the primse 
vis, with tartarum vitriolatum, and the like, then the giving 
a gentle emetic ; after this, gentle diaphoretics and diluents, 
fuch as all warm and weak liquors ; and afterwards ftrengthen- 
ing the ftomach and bowels by bitters and fubaftr in gents, 
among which the bark has its place, tho' in fmaller quantities 
than when trufted to alone in the ufual way. Junker's Confp. 
Med. p. 36ot 
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RABBIT, cunhulus, in zoology, a well known ani- 
mal of the hare kind. See the article Lepus. 
The female, or doe rabbit goes with young thirty 
days, and then fhe kindles; and if me take not 
buck prefently fhe lofes her month, or at leaft a fortnight, 
and often kills her young and eats them. 
In England they begin to breed at a year old, but in fome 
places much fooner ; and they continue breeding very faft 
from the time when they begin, four, five, fix, or kven 
times a year being common with them. They have ufu- 
ally from four to feven in a litter, and hence it is that a 
fmall number at firft- will foon ftock a whole warren, if 
left to breed a little while undifturbed. The does cannot 
fuckle their young till they have been at buck again; this 
therefore is to be done prefently, elfe there is a fortnight 
loft of the time for the next brood, and the prefent brood 
alfo probably loft. When the buck goes to the doe, he 
always firft beats and ftamps very hard with his feet, and 
when he has copulated with her he falls backwards, and 
lies as it were in a trance ; in this ftate it is ea(y to take 
him, but he foon recovers from it. 

The buck rabbits, like our boar cats, will kill the young 
ones, if they can get at them ; and the does in the warrens 
prevent this, by covering their flocks, or nefts, with gravel 
or earth, which they clofe fo artificially up with the hin- 
der part of their bodies, that it is hard to find them out. 
They never fuckle the young ones at any other time than 
early in the morning, and late at night, and always, for 
eight or ten days, clofe up the hole at the mouth of the 
neft, in this careful manner, when they go out. After this 
they begin to leave a fmall opening, which they encreafe 
by degrees, till at length, when they are about three weeks 
old, the mouth of the hole is left wholly open, that they 
may go out ; for they are at that time grown big enough 
to take care of themfelves, and to feed on grafs. 
People who keep rabbits tame for profit, breed them in 
hutches, but thefe muft be kept very neat and clean, elfe 
they will be always fubjecT: to difeafes. Care muft be 
taken alfo to keep the bucks and does apart till the latter 
have juft kindled, then they are to be turned to the bucks 
again, and to remain with them till they fhun and run from 
them. 

The general direction for the chufing of tame rabbits 
is, to pick the largeft and faireft, but the breeder fhould 
remember that the fkins of the filver haired ones fell better 
than any other. The food of the tame rabbits may be 
colewort and cabbage leaves, carrots, parfneps, apple rinds, 
green corn, and vetches, in the time of the year ; alfo vine 
leaves, grafs, fruits, oats, and oatmeal, milk-thiftles, fow- 
thiftles, and the like ; but with thefe moift foods they muft 
always have a proportionable quantity of the dry foods, as 
hay, bread, oats, bran, and the like, otherwife they will 
grow pot-bellied, and die. Bran and grains mixed to- 
gether have been alfo found to be very good food. In 
winter they will eat hay, oats, and chaff", and thefe may 
be given them three times a day ; but when they eat green 
things, it muft be obferved that they are not to drink at 
all, for it would throw them into a dropfy. At all other 
times a very little drink ferves their turn, but that muft 
always be frefii. When any green herbs, or grafs, are cut 
for their food, care muft be taken that there is no hemlock 
among it, for though they will eat this greedily among 
other things, when offered to them, yet it is fudden poifon 
to them. 

Rabbits are fubjecT: to two principal infirmities. Firft, the 
rot, which is caufed by the giving them too large a quan- 
tity of greens, or from the giving them freih gathered 
with the dew or rain hanging in drops upon them. It is 
over moifture that always caufes this difeafe, the greens 
therefore are always to be given dry, and a fufficient quan- 
tity of hay, or other dry food, intermixed with them, to 
take up the abundant moifture of their juices. On this ac- 
count the very beft food that can be given them, is the 
fhorteft and fweeteft hay that can be got, of which one 
load will ferve two hundred couples a year ; and out of thi: 
ftock of two hundred, two hundred may be eat in the fa- 
mily, two hundred fold to the markets, and a fufficient 
number kept in cafe of accidents. 

The other general difeafe of thefe creatures is a fort of 
madnefs : this may be known by their wallowing and tum- 
bling about with their heels upwards, and hopping in an 
odd manner into their boxes. This diftemper is fuppofed 
to be owing to the ranknefs of their feeding; and the ge- 
Suppl. Vol. II. 



neral cure Is the keeping them low, and giving them the 
prickly herb, called tare-thijlk, to eati 
The general computation of males and females is, that one 
buck rabbit will ferve for nine does ; fome allow ten to one 
buck ; but thofe who go beyond this always fuffer for it 
in their breed. 

The wild rabbits are to be taken either by fmall cur dogs, 
or by fpaniels bred up to the fport ; and the places of hunt- 
ing thofe who ftraggle from their burrows, 13 under clofe 
hedges, or bufhes, or among corn-fields and freih paftures. 
The owners ufe to courfe them with fmal! greyhounds, 
and though they are feldom kilPd this way, yet they are 
driven back to their burrows, and are prevented from being 
a prey to others. The common method is by nets, called 
purfe nets, and ferrets. The ferret is fent into the hole to 
force them out, and the purfe net being fpread over the 
hole, takes them as they come out. The ferrets mouths 
muft be muffled, and then the rabbit gets no harm. For 
the more certain taking of them, it may not be improper to 
pitch up a hay net or two, at a fmall diftance from the 
burrows that are intended to be hunted : thus very few of 
the number that are attempted will efcape. The method by 
the dog, called the lurcher and tumbler, is alfo a very good 
one. See Ferret and Lurcher. 

Some who have not ferrets fmoak the rabbits out of their 
holes with burning brimftone and orpiment. This cer- 
tainly brings them out into the nets, but then it is a very 
troublefome and offenfive method, and is very detrimental 
to the place, as no rabbit will, of a long time, afterwards 
come near the burrows which have been fumed with thefe 
ftinking ingredients. 

The tefticle of a rabbit is a very good object for examin- 
ing the ftrudTure of this part of generation in animals. The 
whole fubftance of the tefticle in this animal is made up of 
veffels, which lie in round folds in the manner of the 
fmaller inteftines, but then both ends of each roll meet at 
their infertion, which feems to be made into the dutlus 
nervofus; and every one of thefe little rolls is curioufly em- 
broidered with other veffels, which, from their red colour, 
appear to be arteries and veins. The feveral little, rolls lie 
in ranges, difpofed with an uniformity which is very agree- 
able to the eye. Every one of thefe rolls is not a fingle 
and entire tube, but each confifts of feveral tubes, befide 
the veins and arteries which embroider it. This is beft di- 
ftinguifhed by the cutting one of the rolls tranfverfely, and 
then examining the cut end with a glafs, which will then 
appear to be made up of the cut and open ends of four, 
five, or more parallel tubes, which together form the 
roll, or fingle tube, as it appears to the eye, being all 
wrapped up in one common and very thin membrane. 
Thefe are fo tender that they cannot be explicated and 
viewed diftincT, as De Graeff tells us thofe of the tefticles 
of a rat, and of fome other animals, may. Thefe however, 
as well as the others, are only made up of a congeries of 
veffels, and the liquors, which are their contents, without 
any intermediate fubftance, or any thing of that paren- 
chyma, which many authors have talked of. The tefticles 
of a bull have the greateft appearance of a flefhy texture 
of thofe of any known animal, yet even thefe afford no 
particle of parenchyma, or flefh, when examined by glaffes 
in any fort of preparation, whether boiled, raw, foaked in 
fpirits, or in whatever other ftate. The tefticles of vari- 
ous animals are very varioufly compofed, but all in this 
general manner of veffels varioufly rolled and folded toge- 
ther; and even the human tefticles are of the fame fort, 
being compofed folely of rolls of veffels, without any in- 
termediate fubftance, be it called by whatever name, but 
only confifting of veffels and their liquors. Philof. Tranf. 
N°52. 

RABCHORCADO, in zoology, the name of an American 
bird, defcribed by Nieremberg with many fabulous circum- 
ftances. All that feems certainly known is, that its tail is 
very remarkably forked. Ray's Ornithol. p. 305. 

RABEBOIA, a name given by fome to the roots of the flam- 
mula major. 

RABICH, a name given by Leo Africanus to a tree or fhrub 
growing very plentifully in many parts of Africa, the fruit 
of which is much efteemed by the natives. He fays that 
the tree rabicb is prickly, and that the fruit is round and 
like a cherry, but fmaller, and of the tafte of the jujube. 
Leo Africanus, lib. 3. 

RABIEL, a name given by fome authors to dragons blood. 
See Sanguis dratonis. 

A a a RABIRA. 
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R ABIRA, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers to ex- 
prefs tin. SeeTlN. 

RABOLANE, in zoology, a name given by many to the 
lagopus, a bird found on the fnowy mountains, and called 
by Tome the white partridge. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 1 27 . See 
the article Lagopus. 

RABRI, a name given by forne authors to bole armenic. 

RACE, in natural hiftory. See Cibdeloplacia. 

RACHISAGRA, a term ufed by fome phyficians for the 
gout in the fpine of the back. 

RACING, the riding heats for a plate or other premium. 
The firft thing to be conftdered in this fort of gaming is the 
chufing a rider ; for it is not only necelTary that be mould 
be very expert and able, but he mull alio be very honefl. 
He rnuft have a very clofe feat, his knees being turned clofe 
to the laddie fkirts, and held firmly there, and the toes turned 
inwards, fo that the fpurs may be turned outward to the 
horfe's belly. His left hand governing the horfe's mouth, 
and bis right the whip. During the whole time of the race 
he rnuft take care to'ftt firm in the faddle, without waving 
or [landing up in the llirrups. Some jockies fancy this is a 
Becoming Teat ; but, it is certain, that all motions of this 
kind, do° really incommode the horfe. In fpurring the horfe, 
it is not to be done by flicking the calves of the legs clofe to 
the horfe's fides', as if it were intended to prefs the wind 
■out of his body ; but, on the contrary, the toes are to be 
turned a little outwards ; tfiat the heels being brought in, 
the fpurs mav juft be brought to touch the fides. A fharp 
touch of this'kind will be of more fervice toward the quick- 
ening a horfe's pace, and will (boner draw blood than one of 
the common coarfe kicks. The expert jockey will never 
fpur his horfe until there is great occafion, and then he wil" 
avoid linking him under the fore bowels between the fhoul 
ders and girth ; this is the tendereft part of a horfe, and : 
touch there is to be referved for the greater!, extremity. 
As to whipping the horfe, it ought always to be done over 
the moulder on the near fide, except in very hard running, 
and on the point of victory ; then the horfe is to be ftruck 
en the Bank with a ftrong jerk ; for the fkin is moft tender 
of all there, and moft fenfible of the lam. 
When a horfe is whipped and (purred, and is at the top of 
his fpeed ; if he claps his ears in his pole, or whifks his 
tail, it is a proof that the jockey heats him hard, and then 
he ouo-ht to give him as much comfort as he can, by fawing 
the fnafHe backwards and forwards in his mouth ; and by 
that means forcing him to open his mouth, which will give 
him wind, and be of great fervice. If there be any high 
wind ftirring in the time of riding ; the artful jockey will 
let his adverfary lead, holding hard behind him, till he fees 
an opportunity of giving a loofe ; yet, in this cafe, he mull 
keep fo clofe behind, that the other horfe may keep the 
wind from him ; and that he fitting low, may at once fhcl- 
ter bimfelf under him, and aflifl the flrength of the horfe. 
If the wind happen to be in their back a juft contrary me- 
thod is to be taken with it ; the expert jocky is to keep di- 
rectly behind the adverfary, that he may have all the ad- 
vantage of the winJ to blow his horfe along, as it were, 
and at the fame time intercept it in regard to his adverfary. 
When running on level carpet ground, the jockey is to 
bear his horfe as much as the adverfary will give him leave, 
becaufe the horfe is naturally more inclined to fpend bimfelf 
on this ground: on the contrary, on deep earths, he may 
have more liberty, as he will there fpare himfelf. 
In riding up hill the horfe is always to be favoured, by bear- 
ing him hard, for fear of running him out of wind ; but, in 
running down hill, if the horfe's feet and fhoulders will bear 
it, and the rider dares venture his neck, he may have a full 
loofe. If the horfe have the heels of the reft, the jockey 
mult always fpare him a little, that he may have a referve of 
flrength, to make a pufh at the Iafl poll. 
A great deal depends on the jockey's knowing the nature 
of the horfe that is to run againfl him, for by managing ac- 
cordingly, great advantages are to be obtained: thus, if the 
oppofvtc iiorfe is of a hot and fiery difpofition, the jockey is 
either to run juft behind him, or cheek by joul with him, 
making a noife with the whip, and by that means forcing 
him on falter than his rider would have him, and confe- 
quently fpending him fo much the fooner: or elfe keep juft 
before him, in fuch a flow gallop, that he may either over- 
reach, or by treading on the heels of the fore horfe, endanger 
tumbling over- 
Whatever be the ground that theodverfary's horfe runs worft 
on, the cunning jockey is to ride the moft violently over; 
that by this meansj it will often happen, that in following, 
he either Humbles or claps on the back linews. 
The feveral corrections of the hand, the whip, and the 
fpur, arc alfo to be obferved in the adverfary, and in what 
manner he makes ufe of them ; and when it is perceived, 
bv any of the fymptoms, of holding down the ears, or 
whifking the tail, or Preferring out the nofe like a pig, that 
the horfe is almoft blown ; the bufinefs is to keep him on 
to this fpced, and he will be foon thrown out or diftanced. 
If the horfe of the opponent looks dull, it is a iign his 
ftrength fails him; and if his flanks beat much, it is a fign 
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that his wind begins to fail him, and] his ftrength will foon 
do fo too. 

After every heat for a plate, there muft be dry ftraw, and 
dry cloths,' both linnen and woollen, ready to rub him down 
all over, after taking off* the fweat with what is called a 
fweat knife ; that is, a piece of an old fword blade, or fome 
fuch thing. Some advife the ireeping the cloths in urine 
and fa!t-petre the day before, and Jetting them be dried in 
'the fun for this occafion. After the horfe has been well 
rubbed with thefe, he mould be chafed all over, with 
cloaths wetted in common water till the time of ftarting 
ajrain. When it is certainly known that the horfe is good 
at the bottom, and will flick at the mark, he mould be rid 
every heat to the beft of his performance ; and the jockey is, 
as much as poffible, to avoid riding at any particular horfe, 
or flaying for any, but to ride out the whole heat with the 
belt fpeed he can. If, on the contrary, he has a fiery horfe 
to ride, and one that is hard to manage, hard mouthed, 
and difficult to be held, he is to be flarted behind the reft 
of the horfes with all imaginable coolnefs and gentlenefs ; 
and when he begins to ride at fome command, then the 
jockey is to put up to the other horfes ; and if they ride at 
their eafe, and are hard held, they are to be drawn on 
fafler ; and if it be perceived, that their wind begins to rake 
hot, and they want a fob, the bufinefs is to keep them up 
to that fpeed : and when they all are come within three 
quarters of a mile of the poll, then is the time to pufh for 
it, and ufe the utrnoft fpeed in the creature's power. 
When the race is over, the horfe is immediately to be 
cloathed up, and rode home, and immediately on his com- 
ing into the ftable the following drink is to be given him. 
Beat up the yolks of three eggs, and put them into a pint 
and half of new milk made warm; let there be added to 
this three pennyworth of fafFron, and three fpoonfuls of fal- 
lad oil, and let the whole be given with a horn. After this 
he is to be rubbed well down, and the faddle place rubbed 
over with warm fack, and the places where the fpurs have 
touched, with a mixture of urine and fait, and afterwards 
with a mixture of powder of jet and Venice turpentine ; 
after this he fhould have a feed of rye bread, then a good 
mafh, and at fome time after thefe as much hay and oats as 
he will eat. His legs after this mould be bathed fome- 
times with a mixture of urine and falt-petre. 
RACK (Cyd.) — Rack, or Arrack, is properly a fpirit pro- 
cured by diflillation, from the fermented juice of certain 
trees in the Eaft Indies. See Arac, Cyd. 
Various and contradictory accounts have been delivered, as 
to the real fubject that gives origin to this fine fpirit. The 
vulgar fuppofe it to be rice; fome the juice of the Eaft 
Indian fugar canes ; and others a mixture of the juice of 
this cane and of the toddy tree ; finally, fome affirm, that 
it is prepared from the flefh of animals, and other more 
coftly ingredients. 

The juice of the cocoa trees, and palm trees, are what af- 
ford us the finefl arracks ; but there are many other juices di- 
ftilled into the fame kind of liquors, though wanting the 
fine flavour of what is made from thefe. Sbazv's EfTay on 
Diflillery. 

The manner of making the arrack is this. The juice of the 
trees is not procured in the way of tapping the trees, as we 
do; but the operator provides himfelf with a parcel of earthen 
pots, with bellies and necks, like our ordinary bird bottles ; 
he makes fall a parcel of thefe to his girdle, and any way 
elfe, that he commodioufly can about him. Thus equipped, 
he fwarms up the trunk of a cocoa tree ; and when he comes 
to the boughs, he takes out his knife, and cutting off one 
of the fmall knots, or buttons, he applies the mouth of the 
bottle to the wound, fattening it to the bough with a ban- 
dage ; in the fame manner he cuts off other buttons, and 
fallens on his pots, till the whole number is ufed ; this is 
done in the evening, and defcending from the tree, he. 
leaves things to themfelves till the next morning, when 
climbing up again he takes off the bottles which are moftly 
filled, and empties the juice into the proper receptacle. 
This is repeated every night, till there is a fufficient quan- 
tity produced, and the whole being then put together, is 
left to ferment, which it foon does. 

When the fermentation is over, and the liquor, or wafh, is 
grown a little tart, it is put into the Hill, and a fire being 
made, the ftill is fullered to work, as long as what comes 
over has any confiderable tafte of fpirit. 

The liquor thus procured is the low wine of arrack, and this 
is fo poor a liquor, that it will foon corrupt and fpoil, if not 
diftilled again, to feparate fome of its phlegm ; they there- 
fore immediately after pour back this low wine into the ftill, 
and rectify it to that very weak kind of proof fpirit, in which 
ftate we find it. The arrack we meet with, not with ftanding 
its being of a proof tefl, according to the way of judging by 
the crown of bubbles ; holds but a fixth, and fometimes 
but an eighth part of alcohol, or pure fpirit; whereas our 
other fpirits, when they fhew that proof, are generally 
efteemed to hold one half pure fpirit. Ibid. 
This fhews how very uncertain a way of judging of the 
flrength of fpirits^ this by the bead or bubble proof is. Ancf 
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we may from this learn, that it would be much better to 
have the arrack rectified to the pure alcohol in the_Eaft 
Indies, in which cafe it would be brought over in one iixth, 
or one eighth part of the room, and might be lowered to 
its ftandard with common water here. All that it contains 
befide this fixth or eighth part of fpirif, being only a poor 
phlegm, or an acidulated water, valuable only for having 
been brought from Goa or Batavia. It may appear ft range 
to fome, that this fpirit fhould be proof, according to the 
way of judging by the bead or bubble, and yet be fo far 
below the ftrengtb, which we ufually underftand to be in 
proof fpirit. But the truth is, that this (landing crown of 
bubbles may be owing only to the tenacity of the oil that 
is held in the fpirit. Our malt diftillers know very well, 
that the more oil they work over with the fpirit, theftronger 
proof it will hold, at a fomewhat weaker ftandard of 
ftrength than it ought to have, and this cafe of the arrack 
fhews the fallacy of the other. The finer and more fubtile 
any oil is, the lefs it refufes to mix with any aqueous men- 
ftruum : thus we fee that the effential oils of fome vegeta- 
bles, or at leaft fome portion of them, is fo fine and fubtile, 
as to mix without turning milky, even with water itfelf, 
which is the cafe in many of our fimple diftilled waters. 
Hence, it is no wonder, that fo fubtile an oil, as is con- 
tained in that thin and dilute vegetable juice of which arrack 
is made, fhould readily mix with fuch a mixture, as that 
of one part alcohol, and fix or eight of water, which tho' weak, 
confidered as a fpirit, is much more likely to retain and 
embody an oil, than fimple water alone. The oil of the 
cocoa is thus fufpended imperceptibly in the fpirit ; and 
that in fuch quantity, as to give a tenacity to the whole, 
that difpofes it to form a froth or lather at the top when 
fhook, and the bubbles of that froth to hang well together. 
Sometimes indeed there come over into England, and more 
frequently into Holland, arracks that are of the ftrengtb. of 
brandy and rum : thefe chiefly come from the Dutch 
fettlements, and are a piece of frugality of the Dutch to 
fave freight: it is a wonder the faving fpirit had not gone 
a little farther, and the method of reducing rack to alcohol 
been found out on the fame plan. 

Befide the common forts of Goa and Batavia arrack, there 
are two others lefs generally known ; thefe are the bitter ar- 
rack and the black arrack. The bitter arrack is fuppofed to 
have been impregnated with fome kind of bezoar, as that of 
the porcupine or monkey, which being not generated in the 
ftomachs, as thofe of other animals, but in the gall bladder, 
are of a very flxongly bitter tafte, and very rsadily commu- 
nicate it to other things. 

Some, on the contrary, are of opinion, that there is nothing 
added to this, but that the tafte is owing to the juice of the 
trees, from which the arrack is made ; and many think that 
it is obtained from the juice of that tree which bears the fruit, 
whofe infpiflated juice is what we call terra Japonica. 
The black arrack is a very coarfe fpirit, and is ufually drawn 
higher than any of the finer kinds arc, being not drank like 
them, but employed for coarfer purpofes. The Turkifh 
arrack, or as it is ufually called rackee, feems to be of this 
kind. The finer, and better kinds of arrack, though ever 
fo good, when put on board, are apt to grow foul, and 
black in the carriage ; if the leager, or cafk, in which they 
are brought over, be decayed on the infide, or the liquor 
come to touch any nails, or nifty iron of any kind ; for the 
fpirit prefently difTolves a part of the ferrugineous matter ; 
and thence, upon account of the tincture of the oak, which 
it had before obtained from the wood of the cafk, it will ap- 
pear inky. Arrack, that is thus accidentally tinged black, is 
not to be confounded with fuch arrack as is originally black, 
and of the coarfe kind named before. This, which has obtained 
the colour by accident, is not the worfe in tafte for it, and 
the tinge may be taken off, and the liquor recovered by put- 
ting into the cafk a large quantity of new or flammed milk ; 
and working it well about, as the vintners do, in order to 
whiten their brown wines. When the bottoms are large, 
they are to be committed to a conical filter of flannel, 
through which the arrack runs fine. This art of purifying 
foul arracks with milk, would be very pardonable, if our 
dealers only impofed that upon us : but they have a fhame- 
ful way of lowering this fpirit with water, and that to fuch 
a degree as is fcarce credible. 

The weaknefs of fome genuine arracks greatly contributes 
to the countenancing this cheat. This is the principal de- 
ceit ufed in regard to this commodity ; for it is not eafy to 
find any other fpirit taftelefs enough to mix with it, without 
diftovering the cheat with us ; and in Holland they are not 
only more deftitute of clean {pints than here, but the price 
of arrack itfelf is fo low there, that it is hardly worth 
while to do it if they had proper materials. 
The extravagant price that arrack bears in England, has gi- 
ven great occafion to the diftillers to endeavour the counter- 
feiting it. All the attempts which, for cheapnefs fake, 
have been made with malt fpirit, have naturally proved un- 
fuccefsful : but the thing is not impracticable, though thefe 
methods have failed. The firft requifite muflr be the mak- 
ing a perfectly taftelefs fpirit, and the next the treating the 
juices of vegetables, fo as to obtain their flavour, to add to 



it, or elfe the obtaining a pulverable dry fubftance, which 
would at once mix with the fpirit, and prevent the trouble 
of a fecond procefs of diftiilation. It is poffiblc-, alfo, that 
the Englifh juices of trees, which will bleed freely, fuch as 
the birch, maple, fycamore, and the' like, may, on proper 
trials, be found to afford this fort of fpirit in fome degree 
of perfection. 

RACKOON, in zoology, the name by which we commonly 
know an American animal, called coati by the Braiilians. 
It is fomething fmaller than the beaver, and is of the fhape 
of the beaver in its body, and its legs are as fhort as in that 
creature. Its hair is like that of a fox, very long, foft, 
and placed thick together, and black at the ends, and 
brown toward the body. Sometimes from this mixture of 
colour the back appears plainly grey; and Marggrave men- 
tions another fpecies, which is of a deep yellow or ochre 
colour. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 179. 

Xhe head is very like that of the fox in fhape ; but that the 
ears are fhorter, roundifh, and naked, and therefore has a 
black line drawn acrofs the eyes. The eyes are large, the 
nofe is black, and rounded at the extremity, like that of a 
dog ; its tail is longer than its body, and is very like that of 
a cat, having annular marks of different colours. Its feet 
arc each divided into five (lender toes ; by the help of which 
it climbs trees as expertly as a monkey, and ufes the fore 
feet as hands, to reach up its food to its mouth. It is a very 
cleanly animal ; and if there be water any way near, it always 
wafhes its food, be it what itwill, before it eats it. It feeds 
on vegetables, but is alfo very fond of eggs, and will even 
feize birds if it can catch them. It is very common in many 
parts of the Weft indies, and is a creature eafily tamed. 

RADAINUS, among the writers of the middle ages, the name 
of a black ftone fomewhat tranfparent, and find to be found 
in the head of a cock ; and, by others, in the head of a 
fea fifh. They fay the method of finding the ftone was to 
put the creature's head into an ant-hill, where thefe infects 
having eaten away the fleih, the ftone was eafily found among 
the bones. 

RADIALIS [Cycl.)~- Radialis extemus primus Z$ fecund us, 
two mufcles clofely united together; appearing, at firft 
fight, like one mufcle, lying along the external angle of the 
radius, between the os humeri and the carpus, being flelhy 
near the former, and tendinous near the latter. 
In many fubjecls we find thefe two mufcles entirely diftinct 
from one end to the other ; and they may, in that ftate, 
be named radialis extemus primus, and radialis extemus fe- 
cundus, regard being had to the infertion of their tendons. 
Sometimes the two flefhy portions adhere clofely together, 
appearing to make but one bod}-, but the tendons are al- 
ways diitincl: and feparate. The firft is inferted above in 
the crifta of the externa] condyle of the os humeri, below 
the infertion of the fupinator longus. The fecond is in- 
ferted in the fame condyle below the infertion of the firft, 
and in the neighbouring articular ligament. From thence 
the two flefhy bodies run down very dole together, and 
having reached the middle of the outfide of the radius, 
each of them terminates in along tendon. 
The two tendons accompany each other to the extremity 
of the radius, and having palled under a particular annular 
ligament ; they are divided as it, were into two c;;rnua, from 
whence the antients, who looked upon them as- but one 
mufcle, called it bicornis. One of theie tendons is inferted 
anteriorly in the balls of the firft metacarpal bone, the other 
nearly in the fame part of the fecond bone, and the tendon 
of the firft is fometimes double, appearing like another 
bicornis. Win/tow's Anatomy, p. 193. 

Radialis intemus, a long mufcle:, very like in fhape to the 
ulnaris externus, but fituated more , obliquely. Its flefhy 
portion is fixed by a fhort tendon to the outer and upper 
fide of the inner condyle of the os humeri, from thence it 
pailes obliquely toward the radius, and running along abouc 
two thirds of that bone, it fenns a long tendon, whLh 
continues in the fame courfe ; and at the tower extremity 
of the radius, paiTes under a particular annular ligament, 
and under the infertion of the mufculus thenar. This ten- 
don is at length inferted chiefly in the infide of the bafis of 
the firft metacarpal bone, and alfo often in the fecond, and 
a little in the firft phalanx of the thumb ; having firft palled 
through the channel of the os trapezium which fuftains the 
thumb. FP'in/Iow's Anatomy, p. 191. 

RADIATED flowers, {Cycl.) in botany, a term ufed by 
Mr. Tourncfort, and others, to exprefs flowers, like that 
of the great daify, fun flower, &c. 

A radiated flower has two parts ; its middle part which la 
called the difk, and which is wholly made up of flofcules; 
and the outer part, which is called the circle or border, 
which is wholly made up of fern i- flofcules, or elfe of plain 
flat leaves ; but that is lefs common. The flofcules and 
femi flofcules both ufually adhere to the embryos, and 
to the thalamus of the ,flower, being contained in one 
general cup. Thefe embryos finally ripen into (go-H ; 
fometimes furnlfned with down, fometimes with fo- 
liaceous heads, and fometimes without either^ and fome- 
times marginated. Of thefe fcrds fome are Wrapped round 
with a kind of cafe or capfulc, others are feparated from 
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one another by (mail perpendicular leaves. See Tab. I. 
of Botany, Oafs i. Tourn. Inft. p. 480. 

Radiated leaf, among botanifts. See Leaf. 

RADICAL (Cycl.) — Radical numbers, numeri radicates, in 
the Italian mufic, are 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and fome- 
times 10, which are often met with in mufical compofi- 
tions, to denote the accords of the thorough baffes. 
2 ftands for the fecond and its duplicates ; 3 for the third ; 
4 for the fourth, C3V. 

Radical leaf, among botanifts. See Leaf. 

R ADIC ATOM folium, among botanifts. See Leaf. 

RADII {Cycl.) — Radii pinnarum, in ichthyology, the little 
flender bones fupporting the membrane, forming the 
fins in fifties, and called by Artedi ojficula radiata pinna- 
rum, from their running from the bale to the fummit in 
the form of rays. See Fin. 

Of thefe radii fome are prickly, others not. The prickly 
ones are always hard and rigid, the others are always foft 
and flexile, whether they terminate fingle, or are fplit into 
two or more branches at the extremity. The prickly ones 
are always formed of fingle bones ; the others always of two 
bones, each applied clofely and evenly to one another. 
When the fifh is alive, it is not always eafy to feparate 
thefe, but when it is boiled, they are eafily parted at the 
bafe, and fometimes all the way up. The fifh, which 
have the fingle and prickly fins on their back, belly, or 
at the anus, are thefe : the perca?, the fpari, the labri, the 
amise, the trachuri, the mugiles, the fudes, the trachini, 
the zei, the mulli, the ligyri, the gafteroftei, the fcorpcena?, 
the caprifci j in thefe the radii are all fingle, and are more 
or lefs prickly. In the mackrel, the radii of the firft fin 
of the back, and thofe of the belly fins, are abfolutely 
fimple, but they are fcarce obfervably prickly. 
The following genera of fifties are thofe which have the radii 
of the fins all double at the bafe, and foft and flexile : the 
fyngnathi, the cobitides, the cyprini, the clupeas, the co- 
regoni, the ofmari, the efoces, the pleuronecti, the gadi, 
and the congers. The fofter and the more flexile thefe 
bones are, the more numerous, tranfverfe, and lucid inter- 
nodia they have in them. The cyprini give us many in- 
ftances of this, as alfo the clupese, the coregones, and the 
efoces. Thofe which have fewer of thefe internodia, or 
tranfverfe fines, are fomewhat more rigid, though not 
aculeate, or prickly : this we fee in the pleuronecti and 
gadi. Befide thefe radii, there are certain other (mall bones 
which are of an oblong figure, and ferve to fuftain the 
bafes of the back fins, and the fin at the anus. The back 
fins, and thofe at the anus, are not joined by their rays to 
fome one large mufcle, or large bone, as the pectoral and 
ventral fins are ; but every radius, or bone in thefe fins, is 
affixed to an oblong bone, erected perpendicularly between 
the apophyfes of the vertebra and the back of the fin. The 
rays are joined at their bafe to thefe bones by an articula- 
tion, and faftened in by means of a cartilage ; and thefe 
bones do not adhere to the apophyfes of the vertebra, but 
are placed regularly between them. Thefe bones are always 
fmgle, and in many kinds of fifh, as in the pleuronecti, 
they are hollow at the bottom. Between thefe bones, and 
the firft rays of the back fin, in mackrel, there are found 
certain other little bones, placed femicircularly and tranf- 
verfely, but their apices are ftriated, and turn a little up- 
wards. This is an obfervation yet made only in a few 
fifh, but it is worth while to examine whether it is found 
in thofe other fifh alfo, which have fulci at the back fins. 
Artedi's Ichthyolog. 
RADISH, rapbanus, in botany. See Raphanus. 

There are feveral varieties of the root of the common 
garden radijk, which is the only fpecies cultivated by our 
gardners : thefe are called by them the fmall top'd radijk, 
the deep red, and the ftriped radijb, &c. All thefe are only 
varieties arifing from the culture. The fmall topped is 
the kind, the feed of which is moft faved, and which is 
moft valued about London, becaufe it does not take up 
much room. They are fown at various feafons, but the 
earlieft is generally at the latter end of October ; if thefe 
are not deftroyed by frofts, they become fit to eat in March. 
Thefe are commonly fowed about walls, pales, or hedges 
where they may have fome defence againft the cold. The 
fecond fowing is commonly about Chriftmas, if the weather 
be mild enough to let the ground be worked. Thefe are 
alfo to be fown under a fhelter, and, if they are not de- 
ftroyed, will be fit to eat in April j and to have a conftant 
fupply, there fhould be a new fowing every fortnight, from 
the middle of January to the beginning of April. The 
later crops fhould be fown on a moift foil, and in an open 
fituation. Miller's Gard. Diet. 

RADIUS (Cycl.) — Radius of curvature, or Radius of the 
curvature of a curve, is the radius of a circle that has the 
fame curvature in a given point of the curve, that the 
curve has in that point. 

Radius, among the Romans, a name given to the iron 
rod with which the boys rolled the trochus. See the article 
Trochus. 

Radius, in anatomy. The radius is nearly of the fame 
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length with the ulna, bigger at one end than at the other, 
irregularly triangular, a little bent, and fituated fideways 
along the ulna, and has its name from the rcfemblance it 
bears to the radius, or fpoke of a wheel. Anatomifts de- 
fcribe in this bone a middle portion, and two extremities. 
One extremity is fmall, and like a kind of head fet upon 
a neck; the other is large, refembling a pedeftal, or bafis ; 
and the bone might therefore be very properly divided into 
the head, body, and bafis. 

The head, or fmall extremity of the radius, is very fhort 
or low, the top of it is concave, and the circumference 
cylindrical, and both the glenoide cavity, and whole cir- 
cumference, are covered with the fame fmooth ihining car- 
tilaginous cruft, and about one quarter of the circumfe- 
rence is broader than the reft. The neck is fmall, and its 
fituation a little oblique ; it ends by a lateral tuberofity, 
which lies direftly under the broad part of the head, being 
rough in the middle, and on one fide, and fmooth and 
fuperficially cartilaginous on the other. 
The bafis, or great extremity of the radius, is much 
broader than it is thick, and has two broad fides, and one 
narrow one. One of the broad fides is a little hollow, and 
pretty even ; the other is unequally convex, and divided by 
longitudinal eminences, or bony lines, into three or four 
longitudinal channels ; but thefe are much more diftinft in 
freih bones, than in the dried fceleton. The narrow fide 
is hollowed lengthwife, and between it, and the other two, 
are formed two angles, by which the three fides are diftin- 
guifhed ; and oppofite to it, the other two meet in a third 
angle. This narrow fide ends in a femilunar cavity, bor- 
dered by a fmooth cartilage, and lying almoft in the fame 
direflion with the tuberofity. The broad fides end at their 
common angle by an obtufe point, or production, which 
has been called the Jiyloide apopbyfis of the radius, and is 
in reality a continuation of one of the bony lines already 
mentioned. The whole bafis ends in an oblong, triangular 
glenoide cavity, the cartilage of which is continued over 
the hollow edge of the narrow fide. This is an articular 
cavity, refembling an arch, and ending on one fide at the 
ftyloide apophyfis, and hollowed on the other by the cavity 
of the narrow fide. It appears divided into two portions 
by a fmall tranfverfe line, and in the natural ftate, the 
hollowed fide is lengthened out by a cartilaginous produc- 
tion, which is loft in the dried fceleton. 
The middle, or body of the radius, is a little incurvated, 
the concavity lying between the tuberofity in the head, and 
the femilunar cavity in the bafis. It has three fides ; one 
rounded, which is the convex fide of the curvature, and 
two concave ; three angles, two of which are obtufe, di- 
flinguifhing the two concave fides from the convex, and 
the third acute, lying between the concave fides, oppofite 
to the convex fide. In each of thefe fides there are feveral 
mufcular impreffions. The head and bafis of this bone 
are epiphyfes in children, and in fome fubjeas remain fuch 
for a long time afterwards. The radius is conneded with 
the ulna, os humeri, and carpus. It is articulated with 
the ulna, at its two extremities, by a double lateral gin- 
glymus, the cartilaginous fubftance of the head turning in 
the fmall figmoide cavity, and the femilunar cavity in 
the bafis turning upon the fmall head at the lower extre- 
mity of the other bone, and thus the fmall extremity of 
one of thefe bones is joined to the great extremity of the 
other. It is articulated with the os humeri by the applica- 
tion of the cavity in the top of its head to the fmall head 
at the lower extremity of the other bone : by this confor- 
mation it would be capable of moving in all direflions; 
but as it is tied to the ulna at both extremities, its mo- 
tions on the fmall condyloide head, at the lower extremity 
of the os humeri, are confined to two kinds ; that of ro- 
tation, when it turns on the fides of the extremities of 
the ulna ; and that of flexion and extenfion in common 
with the ulna ; and both thefe motions may be performed 
at the fame time. Winjlow's Anatomy, p. 80. 

Cartilages of the Radius. At the bafis of this bone there is 
a particular cartilage, or triangular produaion, very thin, 
longer than it is broad, and rather flat than concave. It 
is fixed by the bafis, or fhorteft fide, to the lateral fig- 
moide notch of the bafis of the radius ; the other fide 
touches the flat extremity of the fmall head of the ulna, 
but is not affixed to it. This may properly enough be 
called the inter-articular cartilage of the wrift. It is tied 
to the radius by very fhort ligaments, and Aiding on the 
fmall head of the ulna, it follows all the motions of the 
radius. It is therefore a fort of articular produaion of the 
lower fide of the bafis of the radius, and in the natural 
ftate fills the void fpace which, in the fceleton, appears be- 
tween the end of the ulna and neighbouring bone of the 
carpus. jyinjlovJ's Anatomy, p. 140. 

Ligaments of the Radius. 'Many of the ligaments of the 
bones of the fore arm are common to them, and to the 
os humeri, and others to them, and the bones of the head : 
two however there are which are proper to this part of 
the arm, the one called the interoffeous ligament of the 
fore arm, the other the coronary ligament of the radius ; 
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and to thefe may be added the annular ligaments, which 
l'erve only for the paffage of tendons, and other ligamen- 
tary expanfions, which may be called mufcular ligaments. 
The interoffeous ligament of the fore arm is like that of 
the leg ; it is fixed by one edge along the fharp angle of 
the radius, the other along that of the ulna. It is prin- 
cipally made up of hvo very ftrong planes of fibres, which 
crofs each other at oblique angles, and leave holes at dif- 
ferent diifances for the paffage of blood veffels. This liga- 
ment ties the two bones clofely together, and the two 
planes fervc for the infertion of feveral mufcles. The co- 
ronary ligament of the radius is a fort of ligamentary hoop., 
furrounding the circular circumference of the head of that 
bone. It is very ftrong, and comes near the folidity of a 
cartilage, and the fide next the radi-us is very fmootll. The 
capfular ligament of the joint of the elbow runs down from 
its infertion in the os humeri, and is fixed in the olecra- 
non, round the edge of the great figmoide cavity, 
eluding both the apex of the olecranum, and of the coro- 
noide apophyfis. 

The true common ligaments, by which the os humeri is 
connefled to the bones of the fore arm, called lateral lio-a 
ments, are the two fafciculi, which, after being inferted 
in the condyles of the os humeri, are expanded like a 
goofe's foot ; that which is fixed in the inner condyle is 
called the brachio-cubital, the other the brachio-radical. 
Of the ligaments by which the bones of the fore arm are 
connefled to thofe of the hand, one is like a roundilh 
cord fixed in the ftyloide apophyfis of the ulna, and from 
thence paffes over the os cuneiforme of the carpus ; and an- 
other pretty broad .ligament is fixed on the point of the 
radius, and by its other extremity in the bones of the 
carpus. From this ftyloide ligament of the radius, along 
each edge of the bafis of that bone, are ranks of. ligamen- 
tary fibres, lying much in the fame direflion with the li- 
gament itfclf, and continued all the way to the ftyloide 
ligament of the ulna. There are alfo feveral final! annu- 
lar ligaments placed at different diftances on the convex 
fide of the bafis radii, from its ftyloide apex to its articu- 
lation with the extremity of the ulna; thefe are at leaft fix 
in number, and fomc of them are double or triple. The 
firft of thefe is fixed in the ftyloide apex ; the fecond in the 
groove near that apex; the third in the fmall, narrow, or 
middle groove ; the fourth in the groove next the former 
the fifth in the corner of the notch of the bafis, at its arti 
culation with the ulna ; and the fixth in the extremity of 
the ulna, near the ftyloide apophyfis. Thefe are all almoft 
■wholly covered by the great oblique ligament, and are fixed 
as ftrongly in it on one fide, as they are in the bones on 
the other. IVhijlow's Anatomy, p. 141. fcq. 
Radios articuhtus, in natural hiftory, a name given by 
Mellius, Gmelin, and fome other authors, to a kind of 
figured foffils, of which there are a great many very diffe- 
rent fpecies, fomc of which have been defcribed by au- 
thors among the belemnita:, under the names of alveoli 
belemnitanim. Mr. Gmelin, who has taken great pains to 
inform himfelf, as well of the nature and figure of thefe 
ftones, from the fubjecls themfelves, as of their hiftory. 
and the various accounts of them from other authors, ob- 
ferves, that the place where they are molt frequent is Sweden, 
and that there they are no where lb common as in the ifle 
of Oeland. Volkman figures fome alfo which he found in 
Silefia, and Helwing others which he colleaed in Pruffia : 
he alfo found great numbers of them himfelf in Ruffia. 
They are ufually immerfed in lime ftone, and though at 
firft light they may all appear alike, yet, on a careful ex 
amination, they will be found to differ very greatly. The 
moft obvious general diftinftion, eftablifhed by Mr. Gmelin, 
is, that fome of them are ftrait, and others crooked. 
The ftrait ones may he divided into two genera. The firft 
of thefe comprehends, according to this gentleman, two 
fpecies : the firft fmooth, and with a converging alveolus. 
This confifts of feveral patella: of a roundilh figure, and 
difpofed in a parallel manner over one another. Each of 
thefe patellae is convex on one fide, and concave on the 
other; and the convex part of one is in the articulation, 
which joins them into one body, always received into the 
concave part of another, whofe convex part is again re- 
ceived into the concave of a third, and fo on throughout 
the whole body. The diameter of the largeft of this 
fpecies is about two inches, and that of the leaft an inch. 
The circumference is not perfectly circular, but in one 
part is cut in manner of a crefcent. This hollow is made 
for the reception of another cylindric ftone, which is not 
articulated, and which Mr. Gmelin calls an alveolus. This 
alveolus runs through all thefe crefcents in a ftrait and con- 
tinued courfe, and (landing out beyond the patella:, of 
Which the body is compofed, is furrounded with a fc-ries 
of fafcis, more or lefs elate : thefe anfwer to fo many of 
me patella:, and from thefe indeed it feems to have ob- 
tained this figure ; but when this alveolus has, by any ac- 
1 ?'"' u difen g a g ed "" m its radius, it is eafdy render- 
ed imooth by attrition and other accidents, and is ufually 
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Thefe are general charaflers, and are obferved in all the 
fpecimens of this fpecies ; but there are other accidental 
varieties found m the different ones. Some have the pa- 
tella: and the alveolus ftanding out beyond them, all co- 
vered with a thin cruft of a matter plainly teftaceous, and 
111 fome the fhclly matter is alfo found between the junc- 
tures of the patella:. Sometimes alfo there are feen, at 
every junftion of the patella;, certain little forked bodies, 
Handing upon the outer part of the alveolus, and feeming 
to join the feveral patella: together. Sometimes the radii 
are found without the alveolus, but then there is always a 
cavity, or the remains of a cavity, in form of a canal, an- 
iwering to every lineament of the alveolus; and this is 
ever covered with a fhelly cruft on its inner furface. 
Many of thefe radii are found remarkably compreffed, 
bent, or diftorted, which is an accident accounted pecu- 
liar to the foffils formed in animal moulds, and (hews, 
with the fhelly matter, that the whole muft be the remains 
of fome fea fifh. Often alfo, when the whole fubftance is 
not injured in its form, the alveolus alone is oddly bent 
and diftorted, whence it appears that it was originally of a 
tenderer texture than the reft, and there are alfo evident 
marks of its having been once hollow. 
Thefe are the charaflers and varieties of this fpecies of ra- 
dius, and there do not feem to be any diftinfl fpecies under 
this, unlefs we are to account for fuch, thofe in which the 
patella are a little thicker, or a little thinner, or where 
they ftand clofer, or farther afonder. They are found from 
twelve to eighteen inches in length, but never feem to 
have been found with the pofterior extremity perfeS. Thev 
a! lofe themfelves in the ftone, keeping through thei'r 
whole extent, as far as they can be traced, the fame cylin- 
dric figure, without tapering toward either end. It is true, 
that in fome of the ftones where they are immerfed, and 
which are polifhed for various ufes, they often feem to grow 
gradually fmaller, fo as to terminate in a point; but this 
may be owing to their being cut in a fianting, not a truly 
horizontal pofition, and the bodies themfelves may be 
truly cylindric all the while. Poffibly, however, there 
may be of thefe, as of the belemnita;, fome cylindric, and 
others conic ; or perhaps all may be conic, but that we have 
not been able perfectly to trace them. 
The fecond fpecies of the firft genus, js the ftrait articulated 
radius which contains an alveolus, and is of a ftriated 
texture. This is compofed of patella:, which ftand clofe, 
and are firmly joined together. Thefe are convex on one 
fide, and concave on the other, and their feveral diame- 
ters fenfibly decreafe toward one end. Thefe contain alfo 
an alveolus. The patella:, of which this fpecies is com^ 
pofed, are of an elliptic figure, and each is furrounded with 
numbers of circular ftria:. Ibid. p. 256. 
The fecond genus of the radii comprehends thofe which 
are ftrait, and which have a fiphunculus running all the 
way through their middle. Thefe are compofed of patella; 
of equal diameters, laid parallel on one another, and are 
convex on one fide, and concave on the other ; and by 
this fhape are adapted mutually to receive, and be received 
by one another. The fiphunculus in thefe may often bs 
traced very fairly, and feen to have been once hollow, 
though in this foffile ftate it is filled up with the matter 
of the ftone in which the body is lodged ; but fometimes 
they are almoft obliterated, either in the whole length of 
the radius, or in one part or other of it. Another fpecies 
of this is fometimes found, which feems only compofed of 
circular rings, or fegments of cylinders, not patella; : this 
alfo has a fiphunculus running its whole length, and both 
this, and the former, have often the remains of a thin 
coat of a fhelly matter upon them. 

Thefe are the genera, and fubordinate diftinction of the 
firft clafs of the articulated radii, that is the ftrait ones. 
The fecond clafs contains thofe which are crooked or 
twilled. The bodies of this clafs are much more rare than 
thofe of the former. They confift of patella;, which are 
nearly round, only a little inclining to an elliptic figure; 
they are convex on one fide, and concave on the other, 
and are each bored through with a fmall aperture, through 
which a fiphunculus panes, running through the whole 
length of the body. Sometimes this is placed regularly in 
the middle, fometimes nearer to one fide. There feem to 
be two fpecies of this; the one compofed of very thin 
patella:, and the other of confiderably thick ones. 
The regular and nice configuration of thefe bodies, fhews 
very plainly that they cannot be of mineral origin, but the 
feveral patella: of which each is compofed, the fiphunculus 
of communication, obvious in feveral, and the fhelly matter 
yet found remaining on many, prove them to have been 
once fhell-fifh of the univalve or tubular concamcrated kind ; 
the defcription of which, fo far as it can be gathered from 
thefe remains, muft have been this. The fhell muft have 
been either cylindric or conic in figure, of a fmooth furface, 
and divided into feveral chambers or cells ; but this fo, that 
the fepta which form the concamerations are not continued, 
and whole, but in fome part of the periphery are cut in, in 
the fhape of a crefcent. Through thefe crefcents, which 
B b b ftandins 
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{landing all together, make a continued canal, there has 
patted another Shelly body of a cylindric or conic figure, 
alfo divided into concamerations ; and that in fuch a manner, 
that the fepta which form the cells are pierced with a fmall 
aperture on one fide, which grows gradually fmaller as the 
fhell extends in length ; and finally, through thefe aper- 
tures in the concamerations, there pafles another {hell point- 
ed at the end, and like the reft divided into its concame- 
rations, and pierced along its middle with a fiphunculus. 
Mem. Acad. Pctrop. Vol. 3. p. 263. 

This fhell is therefore a compages of three fhelly bodies, in- 
clofed one within another ; and it muft be fuppofed, in or- 
der to carry an analogy with other fhell-fifh, that thefe 
three fhelly bodies have communications with one another, 
by means of certain flits or perforations. The communi- 
cation of thefe, one with another, feems alfo evident, from 
their being all found in their foffile ftate, filled with the fame 
ftony matter ; this has, doubtlefs, been all received in at the 
fiphunculus of the inner fhell, and thence has been thrown 
into the fecond, and from this into the third fhell, fo as to 
fill up all the concamerations of the outer, as well as of the 
inner parts. This muft have been the cafe with thefe ; and 
the feveral various fpecics that are at this day found foffile,' 
muft have owed their origin to as many different fpecies of 
the fhells. The crooked, and twifted, or wreathed kinds, 
which have the fiphunculus, ufually placed near the fide, 
greatly approach in their ftructure to fome of the cornua 
ammonis. 
RADIX (Cycl.) — Radix entrochorum, the root of the entrochi, z 
name given by fome authors to a foffile fubftanoe, ufually 
found among the entrochi, and feeming to have been the 
bafis from which they have grown. It is plainly a part of 
the Jlella ?narbia arborefcens petrified, as thofe ftones alfo 
are : but people, who from a proper examination of the 
animal world, had miffed the true origin of thefe ftones, and 
called them rock plants, have efteemed this part of the fifh 
the bulbous root of the plant. This foffil is rarely found 
whole, but the fragments of it are very common. When en- 
tire, it is about the fize of a walnut ; the top of it being 
flat, and in fome degree refembling the end of an entrochus, 
with a central hollow, but not having the leaft appearance 
of the rays of thofe ftones. Thefe foffils, though not pro- 
perly judged of as to their origin, have yet been defcribed 
by a great number of authors. Agricola, in particular, 
compares the form of them to a wheel. The body of this 
kind well refembles indeed the nave of a wheel, the fhape 
of it being conical toward one end, till you come to the 
top, and then a little flatted, with a hole in it. There is 
alfo a like hole in the oppofite broad end of the fame foffil, 
feeming fit for an axle to pafs through > and there are 
five hollow flirts, or feet, iffuing fideways, at equal dif- 
tances from the broad bottom, and equally carried on in the 
fame direction, fo as not amifs to reprefent the fpokes. At 
the end of each of thefe rays, or fpokes, there is a hollow, 
of the fame nature with thofe in the middle of the common 
entrochi, but this is cut acrofs by a feam, or ftreak of the 
fame ftone, which pafles directly over its center, and covers 
about a third part of it ; this goes no farther than the mouth 
of the hole, but it cuts it into two, and fhews it in the form 
of two eyes. Thefe radii, or fpokes, are very feldom 
found fo perfect as here defcribed. Lifter mentions them as 
being formed like crefcents at the end, which may very 
eafily happen from the breaking off a part of the terminating 
part. Phil. Tranf. N° 129. 

The radix enttochorum is never of a fmooth furface, but is 
wrought all over with trigonal, tetragonal, pentagonal, and 
hexagonal plates. The ufual ftructure is this : the upper 
part of the conical end is wrought round with fix large hexa- 
gonal plates. Thefe reach half way of the ftone, then 
follow a fecond round made up of eleven pentagonal plates ; 
thefe are pretty large, and reach almoft to the broad bottom, 
which is a little convex. The bottom itfclf and the feet 
contain plates of all the fhapes, but they are ufually ver 
fmall. The fubftance of this foffil is always a whitifh 
opake fpar, of the fame nature with the trochites. It has 
outwardly a ruffy coat, and is blueifh within, like fmall 
fhells. It is generally found in clay, and is fo, filled up with 
it, as to appear folid ; 'but on the picking this out with a 
pointed inftrurnent, the whole appears to be only a hollow 
fhell, of about the thicknefs of a half crown piece. 
The fmall fcales of pentangular and other figures, which 
make up thefe bodies, are often found loofe in the clay 
where the entrochi are alfo found ; but they have fo little re- 
femblance to any thing of the entrochus kind, that few have 
thought of referring them to that foffil, till they- have met 
with the radix entire. There are a vaft variety of thefe 
plates, fome are convex, others concave; fome have edges 
plain and fmooth, others ferrated, and fome have, on the 
convex parts, the figure of a ftar, conuftingof fix embofled 
rays, with a ftud between every two of them, in the manner 
of the wires, or appendicular, growing from the afteria?, 
which are a fort of foffils, evidently very nearly allied 
to the entrochus kind in allrefpects. 
Radix alba, a word ufed by Diofcorides, ta exprefe the root 
of the dracunculus. 
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RADULA, the rafpatory, a chirurgical inftrurnent ufed to 
cleanfe foul bones. 

RAERS of a cart. See the article Cart. 

RAGS. In fome counties of England, particularly in Ox- 
fordfhire, it is a common thing to ufe old woollen rags by 
way of manure upon land. Taylors threads anfwer this 
purpofe, in fome degree ; but the old rag s of cloaths, which 
have been worn by men and women, are much better, which 
is owing to the falts they have imbibed from the perfpirati- 
on of the body they ufed to cover. Plot's Oxfordshire, 
p. 250. 

KAG-bolis, in a fhip, are fuch as have jags or barbs on each 
fide, to keep them from flying out of the hole wherein they 
are driven. 

Rag-^tW, a name given by our artificers to a kind of ftone, 
which they ufe for fetting an edge upon knives, chifels, 
and other tools. It is a greyifh coloured ftone, containing 
a large quantity of talcky particles, and fplits eafily into thin 
flakes. It is a foft ftone, and is ufed only to finifh the fet- 
ting an inftrurnent after the edge has been prepared by 
grinding or rubbing the tool upon fome other ftone of a 
coarfer texture. We have this from Newcaftle and many 
other parts of the north of England, where there are very 
large rocks of it in the hills. 

RAG-uwr, jacobaa, in botany. See Jacob^ea. 

There are two or three fpecies of this plant cultivated in the 
gardens of the curious ; and one very common in moft 
places, which is the maritime kind, remarkable for its white 
leaves. This had been long ufed to be nurfed up, with 
great care, in our green houfes ; but of late fome ftraggling 
feeds of it having propagated themfelves on a wall, and there 
ftood the winter's cold without hurt, we were taught that the 
plant did not require the care it had been ufed to be treated 
with. 

All the kinds may be propagated by fowing their feeds m 
March, on a bed of light earth, watering it frequently in 
dry weather. In May the plants may be taken up, and 
planted in pots, and fet in a warm fituation till October, 
when the tenderer kinds are to be taken into a green-houfe. 
Thefe require much pruning in fummer to keep them in 
fhape, for they grow very faft, and in winter will die if they 
are not often watered. Miller's Gardners Diet. 
The grey, or white leaved kind, is eafily propagated by 
cuttings, planting them in light earth, and frequently water- 
ing them till they have taken root, and then the plants are 
to be removed into a warm fituation. This method is 
vaftly better in regard to this particular plant, than the 
raifing from feeds; becaufe, when fo raifed, it is very apt 
to degenerate, and lofe the whitenefs of its leaves, which 
are its principal beauty. SeejACOB^A. 

RAHAS, in ichthyology, a name given by fome authors to 
the torpedo, or cramp fifh. It is a fpecies of the ray fifh, di- 
ftinguifhed by Artedi, by the name of the raia iota levis 3 
the wholly fmooth ray. See Torpedo, Cycl. 

RAIA, in the Linnaean fyftem of zoology, the name of a 
diftindt genus of fifties of the general order of the chondro- 
pterygii. The diftinguifhing characters of this genus are, 
that the body is flatted, and the apertures of the gills are five 
' on each fide. Linnai Syft. Natur. p. 51. 
In the Artcdian fyftem of ichthyology, the characters of this 
genus of fifties are thefe. They are of the chondropterygious 
kind. The apertures of the bronchia are five on each fide, 
and are fituated on the breaft a little below the mouth. The 
head and the whole body are of a remarkably depreffed or 
flatted figure. The fides are terminated in broad fins, which 
are in the place of pectoral ones in other fifties, The eyes 
are placed in the upper fide of the head, and the mouth 
generally in the lower. There is on each fide of the head 
a foramen behind the eyes. And the tail is generally long 
and flcnder. 

Of thofe raits which have obtufe or granulous teeth, the 
following are the fpecies. 1. The oblong ray with one row 
of fpines, along the middle of the back. This is the rhino- 
batus and fquatino-raia of authors. 2. The prickly ray, 
with teeth like tubercles, and a tranfverfe cartilage in the 
belly. This is the raia clavata of authors, and our thorn- 
back and ?naid. 3. The fmooth bodied ray, with a Ion* 
fpine ferrated on one fide in the tail, which has no fin. 
This is the pajlinacha marina of authors. 4. The fmooth bo- 
died ray, with generally two fpines ferrated behind in the tail, 
without a fin. This is the altavela of the Italians. 5. The 
fmooth bodied ray with a fingle long ferrated fpine in the tail, 
with a fin on it. This is the fifh, called by authors the 
a quila marina. 

Of the rays with fharp teeth, the following are the known 
fpecies. 1. The ray with the whole back armed with 
fpines, with two rows of them on the tail, and a fingle row 
about the eyes. This is the ray called the white horfe ra\\ 
or raja tota afpera of authors. 2. The ray with the back 
and belly fmooth, but with a row of fpines about the eyes, 
and three rows of them upon the tail. This is the raja 
Icevis oculata of authors. 3. The variegated ray with two 
prickly tubercles on the middle of the back. This is the 
raja oxyrhincos major of authors. It fometimea has two fin?, 
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fometimes only one on the tail. 4. The ray with the mid- 
dle of the back fmooth, and with only one row of fpines 
on the tail. This is the Jkate fife or flair. It is of a greyifh 
colour, variegated with blackifh fpots, and grows very large. 
■ 5. The wholly fmooth ray. This is the famous torpedo, or 
cramp filth. See the article Torpedo, Cyd. 
Rays are generally divided by authors into the fmooth and 
the prickly. The fmooth are what we call the Jkates and 
flairs : the prickly we call thornbacks, and the young ones 
of both kinds maids. But Willughby thinks they are more 
regularly divided into two orders, the one containing thofe 
which have teeth, the other thofe which have none. Wtl- 
lugbbfs Hift. Fife p. 68. 

RATANIA, in botany, a name given by Linnaeus to a genus 
of plants. The different fpecies of which are made to com- 
pofe two genera in Plumier, under the names of Jan-rota and 
bryonies fpecies. The characters of the genus are thefe. It 
produces feparate male and female flowers ; in the male 
flower the perianthium is divided into fix fegments, whicV 
are oblong, and pointed, and ftand clofe in the bafis, fo a 
to forma fort, of bell, and expand more at their points. 
There are no petals, and the ftamina are fix briftly fila- 
ments fhorter than the cup, and terminated by fimple apices. 
In the female flower the perianthium is one leaved, campa- 
jiulated, and fbnds upon the germen, but afterwards wi- 
thers away. This alfo is divided into fix fegments at the 
edge. There are no petals, and the germen of the pift.il is 
compreffed, and edged, with a membrane on one fide. 
The ftyles are three in number, and are of the length of the 
cup. The ftigmata are fimple and obtufe. The fruit is 
roundifh, and has a membrane growing on one fide, which, 
in fine, fpreads almoft round it ; in this is contained afingle 
feed of a roundifh colour. Linnai Gen. PL p. 479. Plum. 
29 and 98. 

RAIL (Cyd.)— Rail, or water Rail, in zoology, the name 
of the rollus aqnatkus of authors, a bird of the moorhen kind, 
but fmaller than the common moorhen. See Rollus. 

Fife Rails, in a fhip. See Fife. 

RAIN (Cyd.) — Vehement rains in many countries are found 
to be attended with barrennefs and poornefs of the lands, 
and mifcarriage of the crops in the fucceeding year : and 
the reafon is plain; for thefe exceflive dorms wafh away the 
fine mould into the rivers, which carry it into the fea, and 
it is a long time before the land recovers itfelf again. The 
remedy to the famine, which fome countries are fubjecl: to 
from this fort of mifchief, is the planting large orchards and 
groves of fuch trees, as bear efculent fruit ; for it is an old 
obfervation, that in years, when grain fucceeds worn 1 , thefe 
trees produce moft fruit of all. It may partly be owing to 
the thorough moiftening of the earth, as deep as their roots 
go, by thefe rains, and partly to their trunks flopping part 
of the light mould carried down by the rains, and by this 
means furnifhing themfelves with a coat of new earth. Phil, 
Tranf. N a 90. 

Preternatural Rains. We have numerous accounts in the 
hiftorians of our own, as well as other countries of preter- 
natural rains, fuch as the raining of ftones, of duft, of blood, 
nay, and of living animals, as young frogs, and the like. 
We are not to doubt the truth of what thofe who are au- 
thors of veracity and credit relate to us of this kind, fo far 
as to fuppofe that the falling of ftones and duff never hap- 
pened ; the whole miftake is, the fuppofing them to have 
fallen from the clouds ; but as to the blood and frogs, it is 
very certain that they never fell at all, but the opinion has 
been a mere deception of the eyes. Men are extremely 
fond of the marvellous in their relations ; but the judicious 
reader is to examine ftrictly whatever is reported of this 
kind, and is not to fuffer himfelf to be deceived. 
There are two natural methods by which quantities of ftones 
and duft may fall in certain places, without their having 
been generated in the clouds, or fallen as rain. The one is 
by means of hurricanes ; the wind which we frequently 
fee tearing off the tiles of houfes, and carrying them to 
confiderable diftances, being equally able to take up a 
quantity of ftones, and drop them again at fome other 
place. But the other, which is much the moft: powerful, 
and probably the moft ufual way, is for the eruptions of 
volcano's, and burning mountains, to tofs up, as they fre- 
quently do, a vaft quantity of ftones, afhes, and cinders, 
to an immenfe height in the air j and thefe being hurried 
away by the hurricanes and impetuous winds, which ufual ly 
accompany thofe eruptions, and being in themfelves much 
lighter than common ftones, as being half calcined, may 
eaiily be thus carried to vaft diftances, and there falling in 
places where the inhabitants know nothing of the occaiion, 
they cannot but be fuppofed by the vulgar to fall on them 
from the clouds. It is well known, that in the great erup- 
tions of /Etna and Vefuvius, fhowers ot afhes, duff, and 
fmall cinders, have been ken to obfeure the air, and over- 
fpread the furface of the fea for a great way, and cover 
the decks of ffups ; and this at fuch a diftance, as it fhould 
appear fcarcc conceivable that they fhould have been car- 
ried to ; and probably, if the accounts of all the fhowers 
of thefe fubftances mentioned by authors be collected, they 
3 



will all be found to have fallen within fuch diftances of 

vu 1 cano's; and if compared, as to the time of their falling, 
will be found to correfpond in that alfo with the eruptions 
of thofe mountains. We have known inftances of the alhes 
from Vefuvius hating been carried thirty, nav forty leagues, 
and peculiar accidents may have carried them yet farther. 
It is not to be fuppofed that thefe fhowers of ftones and 
duff fail for a continuance, in the manner of fhowers of 
rain, or that the fragments or pieces are as frequent as 
drops of water ; it is fufficient that a number of ftones, or 
a quantity of duft, fall at once on a place, where the in- 
habitants can have no knowledge of the part from whence 
they come, and the vulgar will not doubt their dropping from 
the clouds. Nay, in the canton of Berne in Swifferland, 
the inhabitants accounted it a miracle that it rained earth 
and fulphur upon them, at a time that a fmall vulcano ter- 
rified them ; and even while the wind was fo boifterous, and 
hurricanes fo frequent, that they faw almoft every moment 
the duff, fand, and little ftones torn up from the furface of 
the earth in whirlwinds, and carried to a confiderable 
height in the air, they never confidered, that both the 
fulphur thrown up by the vulcano, and the duft, &c. 
carried from their feet muff fall foon after fomewhere. 
It is very certain that in fome of the terrible ftorms of 
large hail, where the hail- ftones have been of many inches 
round, that on breaking them there have been found what 
people have called ftones in their middle ; but thefe ob- 
fervers needed only to have waited the diflblving of one of 
thefe hail-ffones, to have fecn the ffone in its center difu- 
nite alfo, it being only formed of particles of loofe earthy 
matter, which the water, exhaled by the fun's heat, had 
taken up in extremely fmall moleaulse with it; and this 
only having ferved to give an opake hue to the inner part 
of the congelation, to which the freezing of the water alone 
gave the apparent hardnefs of ftone. 

Trie raining of blood has been ever accounted a more ter- 
rible fight, and a more fatal omen than the other preterna- 
tural rains-, already mentioned. It is very certain that na- 
ture forms blood no where but in the veffels of animals, 
and therefore fhowers of it from the clouds are by no means 
to be credited. Thofe who fuppofe that what has been 
taken for blood, has been actually (een falling through the 
air, have had recourfe to flying infects for its origin, and 
fuppofe it the eggs or dungs of certain butter-flies, dis- 
charged from them as they were high up in the air. But 
this feems a very wild conjecture, as we know of no butter- 
fly whofe excrements, or eggs, are of fuch a colour, or 
whofe abode is fo high, or their flocks fo numerous, as to 
be the occafion of this. 

It is moft probable that thefe bloody waters were never feen 
falling, but that people feeing the ftanding waters blood co- 
loured, were sflfured, from their not knowing how it fhould 
elfe happen, that it had rained blood into them. A very 
memorable inffance of this there was at the Hague in the 
year 1670. Swammerdam, who relates it, tells us, that 
one morning the whole town was in an uproar on finding 
their lakes and ditches full of blood, as they thought, and 
having been certainly full of water the night before, they 
agreed it muff have rained blood in the night; but a cer- 
tain phyfician went down to one of the canals, and taking 
home a quantity of this blood coloured water, he examin- 
ed it by the microfcope, and found that the water was 
water frill, and had not at all changed its colour, but 
that it was full of prodigious fwarms of fmall red animals, 
all alive, and very nimble in their motions, whofe colour, 
and prodigious number, gave a red tinge to the whole 
body of the water they lived in, on a lefs accurate inspec- 
tion. The certainty that this was the cafe, did not how- 
ever perfuade the Hollanders to part with the miracle j they 
prudently concluded, that the fudden appearance of fuch a 
number of animals was as great a prodigy, as the raining 
of blood would have been ; and are affined to this day, 
that this portent foretold the fcene of war and deffruc~tion 
which Lewis the fourteenth afterwards brought into that 
country, which iiad before enjoyed forty years uninterrupted 
peace. 

The animals which thus colour the water of lakes and 
ponds, are the pulices arborefcentes of Swammerdam, or the 
water fleas with branched horns. Theie creatures are of a 
reddifh yellow, or flame colour; they live about the fides 
of ditches, under weeds, and among the mud, and are 
therefore the lefs vifiblc, except at a certain time, which is 
in the end of May or beginning of June; it is- at this 
time that thefe little animals leave their receffes to float 
loofe about the water, to meet for the propagation of their 
fpecies, and by that means become vifible in the colour 
they give the water. This is vifible, more or lefs, in one 
part or other of almoft all ftanding waters at this feafon ; 
and it is always at this feafon that the bloody waters have 
alarmed the ignorant. 

The raining frogs is a thing not lefs wonderful in the ac- 
counts of authors who love the marvellous, than thofe of 
blood or of ftones, and this is fuppofed to happen fo often, 
that there are multitudes who pretend to have been eye* 
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witnefies of it. Thefc rains of frogs always happen after 
very dry feafons, and are much more frequent in the hotter 
countries than the cold ones, In Italy they are very fre- 
quent, and it is not uncommon to fee the ftreets of Rome 
('warming both with young frogs and toads in an inftant, 
in a mower of rain ; they hopping every where between 
the people's legs as they walk, though there was not the 
leaft appearance of them before. Nay, they have been feen 
to fail through the air down upon the pavements. This feems 
a ftrong circumftance in favour of their being rained down 
from the clouds, but when ftrictly examined, it comes to 
nothing; for thefe frogs that are feen to fall, are always 
found dead, lamed, or bruifed by the fall, and never hop 
about as the reft ; and they are never feen to fall, except 
clofe under the walls of houfes, from the roofs and gutters 
of which they have accidentally flipped down. People, 
who love to add to ftrange things yet ftranger, affirm that 
people have had the young frogs fall into their hats in the 
midft of an open field, but this is idle and wholly falfe. 
People, who cannot agree to their falling from the clouds, 
have tried to folve the difficulty of their fudden appear- 
ance, by fuppofing them hatched out of the egg, or fpawn, 
by thefe rains. Nay, forne have fuppofed them made im- 
mediately out of the duft ; but there are unanswerable argu- 
ments againft all thefe fuppofitions. Equivocal generation, 
or the Spontaneous production of animals out of duft, being 
now wholly exploded. The fall from the clouds muft de- 
ftroy and kill thefe tender and foft bodied animals j and 
they cannot be at this time hatched immediately out of 
eggs ; becaufe the young frog does not make its appearance 
from the egg in this form, but has its hinder legs enve- 
loped in a fkin, and is what we call a tadpole ; and the 
young frogs are at leaft an hundred times larger at this 
time of their appearance, than the egg from which theyfhould 
be hatched. 

It is a certainty that the frogs, which make their appear- 
ance at this time, were hatched, and in being long before, 
but tljat the dry feafons had injured them, and kept them 
" fluggifhly in holes, or coverts, and that all the rain does, 
is the enlivening them, giving new fpirits, and calling 
them forth to feck new habitations, and enjoy the element 
they were deftined, in great part, to live in. Theophraftus, 
the greateft of all the naturalifts of antiquity, has affirmed 
the fame thing. We find that the error of fuppofing thefe 
creatures to fall from the clouds was as early as that author's 
time, and alfo that the truth, in regard to their appearance, 
was as early known; though, in the ages fince, authors 
have taken care to conceal the truth, and to hand down 
to us the error. We find this venerable fage, in a frag- 
ment of his on the generation of animals which appear on 
a fudden, bantering the opinion, and aflerting that they 
were hatched and living long before. The world owes, 
however, to the accurate Seignior Redi the great proof of 
this truth, which Theophraftus only has affirmed ; for this 
gentleman differing fame of thefe new appearing frogs, 
found in their ftomachs herbs, and other half digefted 
food, and openly fhewing this to his credulous country- 
men, afked them whether they thought that nature, which 
engendered, according to their opinion, thefe animals in the 
clouds, had alfo been fo provident as to engender grafs there 
alfo for their food and nourifhment. 

To the raining of frogs we ought to add the raining of 
grafshoppers and locufts, winch have fometimes appeared in 
prodigious numbers, and devoured the fruits of the earth. 
There has not been the leaft pretence for the fuppofing that 
thefe animals defcended from the clouds, but that they ap- 
peared on a fudden in prodigious numbers. The naturalift, 
who knows the many accidents attending the eggs of thefe, 
and other the like animals, cannot but know that fome 
feafons will prove particularly favourable, to the hatching 
them, and the prodigious number of eggs, that many in- 
fects lay, could not but every year bring us fuch abun- 
dance of the young, were they not liable to many acci- 
dents, and had not provident nature taken care, as in 
many plants, to continue the fpecies by a very numerous 
ftock of feeds, of which perhaps not one in five hundred 
need take root, in order to continue an equal number of 
plants. As it is thus alfo in regard to infects, it cannot 
bu£ happen, that if a favourable feafon encourage the hatch- 
ing of all thofe eggs, a very fmall number of which alone 
were neceffary to continue the fpecies, we muft, in fuch 
feafons, have a proportionate abundance of them. We 
had lately in London fuch a prodigious fwarm of the little 
beetle, we call the lady coiv, that the very pofts in the ftreets 
were every where covered with them. But thanks to the 
progrefs of philofophy among us, we had no body to affert 
that it rained cow ladies, but contented ourfelves with fay- 
ing that it had been a favourable feafon for their eggs. The 
late prodigious number of a fort of grub which did vaft 
mifchief among the corn and grafs, by eating off their 
roots, might alfo have been fuppofed to proceed from its 
having rained grubs by people fond of making every thing 
a prodigy ; but our knowledge in natural hiftory affined 
us, that thefc were only the hexapode worms of the com- 
mon hedge beetle, called the cock chafer. 



The mining of fifties has been a prodigy alfo much talked 
of in France, where the ftreets of a town at fome diftance 
from Paris, after a terrible hurricane in the night, which 
tore up trees, blew down houfes, CjfY. were found in a 
manner covered with fifties of various fizes. No body 
here made any doubt of thefe having fallen from the 
clouds; nor did the abfurdity offifh, of five or fix inches 
long, being generated in the air, at all ftartle the people, 
or fhake their belief in the miracle, till they found, upon 
enquiry, that a veiy well ftocked fifh-pond, which ftood 
on an eminence in the neighbourhood, had been blown dry- 
by the hurricane, and only the great fifh left at the bottom 
of it, all the fmaller fry having been toffed into their 
ftreets. 

Upon the whole, all the fuppofed marvellous rams have- 
been owing to fubftances naturally produced on the earth, 
and either never having been in the air at all, or only car- 
ried thither by accident. 

In Silefia, after a great dearth of wheat in that country, 
there happened a violent ftorm of wind and rain, and the 
earth was afterwards covered, in many places, with fmall 
round feeds. The vulgar cried out that providence had 
fent them food, and that it had rained millet ; but thefe were, 
in reality, only the feeds of a fpecies of veronica, or fpeed- 
well, very common in that country, and whofe feeds being 
juft ripe at that time, the wind had diflodged them from 
their capfules, and fcattcred them about. In our own 
country, we have hiirories of rains of this marvellous kind, 
but all fabulous. It was once faid to rain wheat in Wilt- 
shire, and the people were all alarmed at it as a miracle; 
till Mr. Cole fhewed them, that what they took for wheat 
was only the feeds, or kernels of the berries of ivy, which 
being then fully ripe, the wind had diflodged from the fides 
of houfes, and trunks of trees, on which the ivy which 
produced them crept. 

And we even once had a raining of fifhes near the coaft of 
Kent in a terrible hurricane, with thunder and lightning. 
The people who faw fmall fprats ftrewed all abouts after- 
wards, would have it that they had fallen from the clouds ; 
but thofe who knew how far the high winds have been 
known to carry the fea water, did not wonder that they 
ihould be able to carry fmall fifh with it fo fmall a part of 
the way. Philof. Tranf. 

Rains, in the fea language, that tra£t of the fea to the north- 
wards of the equator, between four and ten degrees of lati- 
tude, and lying between the meridian of Cape Verde and 
that of the eaftermoft iflands of the fame name. They call 
this trait the rains, becaufe there are almoft continual 
calms,, conftant rains, and thunder and lightning to a 
ftrange degree there ; and the winds, when they do ever 
blow, are only fmall uncertain gufts, and fhift about all 
round the compafs ; fo that fhips are fometimes here de- 
tained a long while, and can make but very little way. 

Rain fowl, an Englifh name given by many to the common 
green wood-pecker, or fiats viridis, from an obfervation 
that it is always moft clamorous when rainy weather is 
coming on. The Latins have, for the fame reafon, called 
it the pluvialis avis. See the article Picus. 

Animalcules in RAiia-water. The accurate Mr. Lewenhoek 
has obferved, that there are no living creatures to be dif- 
cerned in freih rain-water, but that after it has ftood fome 
days, it will be found to abound with great numbers of 
animalcules, fo fmall, that they are to a mite what a bee is 
to a horfe. In fome days more animalcules much larger 
are difcovered. 

Another very remarkable kind is difcovered in rain- 
water, after {landing fome time ; thefe have two little horns, 
which are in continual motion. The fpace between the 
horns is flat, though the body is round, but tapering a little 
toward the end, where there is a tail four times as long as 
the body, and of the thicknefs of the thread of a fpider's 
web. Thefe are fo fmall, that many hundred of them are 
not equal to a grain of fand ; and if they meet with any- 
little filament in the water, they are ufually entangled in 
it, and ufe great efforts to difengage their tails. 
Another animalcule there alfo is in rain-water, of an oval 
figure, with the head at the fmaller end. Thefe have fe- 
veral feet extremely minute and fine, and they can, at 
pleafure, contract their bodies into a round fhape, which 
they ufually do as the water dries away. A third fort Mr. 
Lewenhoek obferved alfo, twice as long as broad, and eight 
times fmaller than the laft ; thefe alfo had fmall feet, and 
were very nimble. But the brifkeft of all were a yet 
greatly fmaller kind ; thefe were not of a thoufandth part of 
the fize of a loufe's eye, and they moved round with incre- 
dible fwiftnefs. Baker's Microfcop. p. 82. 

RAISE, in the manege, is ufed for working ; thus to raife 
a horfe upon corvets, caprioles, and pefades, is to makij- 
him work at corvets, caprioles, &c. 

Raise is likewife ufed for placing a horfe's head right, and 
making him carry well, and hinaring him to carry low, or 
to arm himfelf. 

RAISINS (Cycl.) — Raisin brandy, a name given by our di- 

ftillers to a very clean and pure fpirit, procured from raifms 
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fermented only with water. Thus treated, they yield 
fpirit fcarce at all diftinguifhable from fome of the wine 
fpirits; for there are as many kinds of wine fpirits, as 
there are of grapes. The coarfer the operation of diftilling 
is performed in this cafe, the nearer will be the refembiance 
of the wine fpirit ; that is, there will be moft oi this flavour 
in the fpirit, when as much as can be of the oil is thrown 
up with a galloping heat. 

The di {tillers are very fond of the wine fpirit, with which 
they hide and difguife the tafte of their naufeous malt, and 
other fpirits; and in defect of that fpirit, this of raj/ins, 
made in this coarfe manner, will go almoft as far. It is 
indeed furprifing how extenfive the ufe of thefe flavouring 
fpirits is, ten gallons of raifm fpirit, or fomewhat lefs of the 
wine fpirit, being often fufficient for a whole piece of malt 
fpirit, to take off its native flavour, and give it an agreeable 
vinofity. It is no wonder, therefore, that the diftillers, 
and ordinary rectifiers, are fo fond of this, as it is a good 
cloak for their defects, and the imperfection of their pro 
cefles. 

When raifin brandy is intended for common ufe, the fire 

fhould be kept flower and more regular in the diftillation, 

and the fpirit, though it hath lefs of the high flavour of the 

grape, will be more pleafant and more pure. Shaw's Effay 

on Diftillcry. 

RAKE (Cyd.) — Rake, in the manege. A horfe rakes, when 

being fhoukler-fplait, or having ftrained his fore-quarter, he 

goes fo lame, that he drags one of his fore legs in a femi- 

circle ; which is more apparent when he trots, than when 

he paces. 

Rake, in mining, fs the fame with a vein. See Vein. 

RAM, {Cyd.) aries, in zoology, the male of the fheep kind. 

See the article Ovis. 
Ram head, on board a fhip, the name of a great block be- 
longing to the fore and main halliards. It hath in it three 
fliivers, into which the halliards arc put, and at its head 
the tycs are reeved into an hole made there for that pur- 
pofe. 
RAMADAN {Cycl.) — The ramadan happens at different fea- 
fons of the year, and when it is in the fummer, is very 
hard on the labourers, who are not allowed to drink, but 
only to wafli their mouths. This month once in thirty- 
three years is in every feafon of the year, the Turkifh 
month being lunar, and they beginning at the day they can 
fee the moon; whereas the Jews begin their account from 
the day the moon makes, which is a day before the Turks. 
Pococks Egypt, p. 184. 
&AMAG, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers to 

exprefs afhes. 
KAMAGY, falcons. See the articles Brancher and Fal- 
con. 
' RAMAI, in natural hiftory, a name given by many old 
writers to bole armenic. 
RAMALIS vena, a name given by fome anatomical authors 

to the vena -porta. 
RAMED, a name given by fome chemical writers to rhu- 

barb. 
RAMESAN", an oriental term for a month of falling, very 

religioufiy ohferved among the Turks. See Ramadan. 
RAMEX, a word ufed by fome as a name for a hernia, o. 

rupture. 
RAMIGRI, a word ufed by fome writers as a name for co 

lophony. ,, 

RAMINGUE, in the manege. A horfe gets this name that 
isrefty, and relifts or cleaves to the fpurs ; that is, defends 
himfclf with malice againft the fpurs; fometimes doubles 
the reins, and frequently yerks to favour his difobedience. 
See the articles Ticklish and Double. 
RAMOSE leaf, in botany. See Leaf. 
RAMPIN, in the manege. See Toe-. 
&AMPION, in botany. See Rapunculus. 
RAMULOSE leaf, ramulofum folium, among botanifts. See 

the article Leaf. 
RAMUS, {Cyel.) in the anatomy of plants, a name given to 
the fij-ft or lateral branches, which go off from the pe- 
trolium, or middle rib of a leaf. The fubdivifions of thefe 
are called furcuU, and the final divifions of thefe, into the 
moft minute of all, are by fome called capillamenta ; but in 
general, both thefe kinds are comprehended under the name 
of juradns. Act, Erudit. 1722, 
RAN, in our old writers, is ufed for open or public rob- 
bery, fo manifeft that it cannot be denied. Ran dlcitur 
operta rapina qua negari non poUjl. Lamb. 125. Leg. 
Canut. c. 58. Hence it is to this day vulgarly faid of 
one, who takes the goods of another injuriotifly and vio- 
lently, that he has taken or matched all he could rap and 
R Avr' ^ crms °^ ^ aWi Blount, Cowel 
J^ANA, the frog, in zoology, a very well known animal of 
jhe amphibious kind, the characters of it are; that the 
body is naked, and is in one part of its life furnifhed with 
a tail. 

i he feet of the frog are webbed, for the better fwimming, 
and it has very ftrong mufcles in the hinder part of its 
body to alTrit it j n leaping. The lungs of the frog are 
Suppl. Vol. II. & ' 
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different from thofe of all other animals ; they are only a 
fort of membranaceous bladders, with feveral tubercles, by 
means of which they refemble the fruit of the firs' or 
pines : thefe, when once inflated, do not Immediately be- 
come flaccid, as in other animals, but remain in that fhte 
as long as the creature pleafes. The creature can remain a 
long time under water, and has been kept fo for feveral 
days by tying it down, and received no hurt from it. It 
is a very long lived animal ; and even if its belly be opened, 
and the inteftincs, and all the vifecra, taken out, it will 
continue its leaping, and all its other motions, as if nothing- 
had happened to it, for a confidcrable time ; but if the- 
nerve of one of the hinder legs be cut, it lofes all power 
of ufing that limb on the inftant. Ray's Synop. Quad 
p. 247. 

1 he frog differs from al! creatures in the manner of its ge- 
neration. It no way refembles any of the quadrupeds in 
this particular, and though in fome fort it approaches to 
the nature of fifhes, yet it differs from them alio in many 
things. The egg of the frog is a fmall black fpot, enve- 
loped in a mucilaginous fubftance ; in this egg is contained 
the embryo frog> which, on the breaking of the eg"- in 
batching, comes forth in form of a tadpole. This young 
animal is for fome time nourifhed by the gelatinous matter 
which envelops the eggs, but it docs not confume the whole 
of it ; for the particles of water making way by degrees 
into it, divide its parts, and it foon becomes expanded, 
frees itfelf from the living animals, and floats on the fur- 
face of the water, or at a fmall depth in it, in form of a 
thin cloud : this, though it now no longer ferves for food 
to the young creature, is however of fome fervice to it, 
ferving it as an afylum, or place of reft and fafety, when 
tired with fwimming. 

The egg of the frog therefore is, in fome degree, analo- 
gous to that of an infect of the winged kind, which is to 
go through a metamorphofis before it arrives at its perfect 
ftate ; for it -hatches into the tadpole, as the ego- of a butter- 
fly into a caterpillar, and arrives at that its ultimate ffate, 
after a determinate time fpent in the other. In this it-dif- 
fers from the generation of fifhes, the eggs of whofe (pawn 
hatch into perfect fifhes, which go through no change ; 
and it differs from all in the gelatinous fubftance, which en- 
velops the egg, and ferves as the firft food to the fcetus. 
The eggs are indeed, when nicely examined, found to be 
enclofed in a double liquor, a more pellucid and thin one 
within the gelatinous one, which ferves as the general co- 
vering to the whole feries of eggs ; and it is this thin one 
which it principally feeds on when firfl hatched, and which 
ferves to the fame purpofes as the white of an eey in the 
fowl kind. 

There is alfo an opinion that the male fperm of the frog is 
depofitcd on the (pawn of the female after it is laid. Ra^s 
Syn. Quad. p. 249. 

Rana arborea y the tree frog, in zoology. See Ranuncu- 
lus viridts. 

R/WApifcatrix, the toad fijh, frog f/h, or, as it is called by 
fome, the fea devil, a very remarkable fpecies of fifh, of 
a middle nature between the cartilagineous and bony fillies. 
In fhape and figure it refembles a tadpole. Its head is ex- 
tremely large, being equal, or more than fo, to the reft of 
the body, and of a circular figure. The opening of its 
mouth is furprifingly great, and its lower jaw is above a 
finger longer than the upper. Both jaws, but particularly 
the under one, are armed with a great number of long 
and iharp teeth, and the longer ones of the under jaw are 
all moveable inwards. The back is flat, and of a blueifh 
green colour, mottled with a few white fpots. The eyes 
are pearly In the iris, and a tranfverfe ftreak of white is 
drawn acrofs the pupil. In the upper part of the head, at 
half a finger's breadth diftance from the angle of the upper 
jaw, are placed two briftles, the fore one is fix fingers 
long, the hinder one four ; and in the middle of his back, 
lower down, are three more, which ferve in the place of 
fins. Over the upper jaw there are, on each fide, two 
Iharp thorns, and there are thorny tubercles all about the 
eyes; and on the middle of the back, not far from tb,e 
tail, there is a fin with tea rays. The tail is not forked, 
but the rays are branched, and all ftand out a little beyond 
the fin, and arc hooked. In the under part of the body, 
juft under the throat, there are two fins like a mole's feet, 
each compofed of .five rays, or fingers. There are two 
others on the edge of the body, and the extremity of all 
thefe, as alfo of the tail 5 is black. It has only three bron- 
chia? on one fide. It has either no noftrils, or elfe they are 
hid within the head, and has a fort of membranous rim 
running all round the commiffurcs of its fides and belly. 
Its flefh, when boiled, taftes like that of the frog. See 
Tab. of Fifties, N° 8. and milughby\ Hift. Pifc. p. 85. 

RANGE, in natural hiflory. See Cibdelqplacia. 

RANGIFER, the rein deer, an animal very common in all the 
northern nations, and called by fome authors iarandus and 
machlls. It is of the fhape of a ftag, but its body is thicker, 
and its whole make much more" robuft and ftrong. The 
breaft is thick, covered with very long hairs. The legs 
C c c very 
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very hairy and the hoofs moveable, for the creature expands 
and opens them in going ; it is an extremely fwift, as well 
■as ftrong animal ; its horns are very long, and finely 
branched, and particularly run out immediately from the 
forehead into two fingered branches ; in the middle there is 
a little branch, like the joints in the italics of fome plants ; 
and thence again they are divided into broad fingered feg- 
■ments. They differ from the horns of the elk in their 
length, and from thofe of the flag or red deer in their 
breadth, and from both, in the multitude of branches, and 
in their colour which is white. The lower branches, which 
fall very near the forehead, are faid to be ufed by the crea- 
ture to break the ice, when the waters are frozen over, that 
he may get drink. It feeds on fhrubs and plants, and on 
the mofs, which it finds on the earth and upon the barks 
of trees. 

It is of prodigious ufe, as a beaft of carriage to the Lap- 
landers, and almoft all the other nations far north. Scheffer 
alledges from Tornasus, that the rein deer, though a cloven 
footed animal, and plainly of the deer kind, does not chew 
the cud. This, however, is wholly difbelieved by the 
more accurate naturalists. Ray's Sept. Quad. p. 88. 

RANIN/E vena, a name given by anatomifts to the larger 
veins under the tongue. 

RANIO, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome writers to 
bole armenir. 

RANK (Cyel.)— Rank keel, in a {hip. SeeKEEL, Cycl 

RANUNCULUS, crowfoot, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe. The flower is 
of the rofaceous kind, confifting of feveral leaves difpofed in 
a circular order, and ufually {landing in a many leaved cup. 
The piftil arifes from the center of the flower, and finally 
becomes a fruit of a roundifh, oval, or fpiked fhape, to the 
axis of which there grow, as to a placenta, a great number 
of feeds, which are ufually naked. 

The fpecies of ranunculus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
are very many, and for the fake of order, in fo large a num- 
ber, they are divided into feveral fe£tions. I. Thofe which 
have the appearance of the anemonies. 2. Thofe which 
have roundifh leaves. 3. Thofe ufually known by the name 
of the Afiatic ranunculufes. 4. The fmooth leaved ranun- 
culufes. 5. The aconite or geranium leaved ranunculufes. 
6. The fine leaved ranunculufes j and 7. The long leaved 
ranunculufes. Tourn.hitt. p. 285. 

The fpecies of the aneinony ranunculufes are thefe. I. The 
yellow wood ranunculus. 2. The fingle yellow flowered 
wood ranunculus, with fmaller and more deeply divided 
leaves. 3. The common white wood ranunculus, called the 
white wood anemony. 4. The purple flowered wood ra- 
nunculus, commonly called the purple wood anemony. 5. 
The purpiifh red wood ranunculus. 6. The double purple 
wood ranunculus. 7. The double white wood ranunculus 
with a border of leaves. 8. The common double white 
wood ranuyiculus. 9. The trifoliate white wood ranunculus, 
commonly called the trefoil wood anemony. 10. The 
large leaved blue flowered wood ranunculus of the Apennine 
mountains, n. The fmaller leaved Apennine blue wood 
ranunculus. 12. The wood ranunculus with fmall blue flow- 
ers. 13. The double violet coloured wood ranunculus. 
Ibid. p. 286. 

Of the roundifh leaved ranunculufes, the fpecies are thefe. 
1. The round leaved wood ranunculus, commonly called 
Tragus's fweet crowfoot. 2. The fpring wood crowfoot with 
marfh marygold or thora leaves. 3. The Virginian wood 
crowfoot witli foft leaves and fmall flowers. 4. The large 
crowfoot with afphodel roots, and fowbread leaves. 5, The 
fmaller crowfoot with afphodel roots and fowbread leaves. 
6. The larger round leaved fpring crowfoot called little ce- 
landine or pilewort. 7. The fmaller round leaved fpring 
crowfoot called the common pilewort. 8. The fmaller 
round leaved fpring crowfoot, or celandine, with fpot- 
ted leaves. 9. The fmaller round leaved fpring crowfoot, or 
little celandine, with double flowers. 10. The fmaller 
round leaved fpring crowfoot, or celandine, with two rows of 
petals. 11. The mountain crowfoot with leaves like thofe 
of the parnaflia. 12. The alpine crowfoot with water cal- 
trop leaves. 13. The ivy leaved water crowfoot with very 
fmall white flowers. 14. The American water crowfoot 
with afarabacca leaves, and flowers in umbels at the joints 
of the ftalks. 15. The little fmallage leaved rock crozvfoct 
with tuberofe reticulated roots. 16. The ground ivy leaved 
knotty rooted Portugal crozvfoot. 17. The round leaved 
creeping crowfoot with echinated feeds. 18. The marfh 
crowfoot with echinated feeds. 19. The crctic echinated 
ftarry crowfoot. 20. The broad leaved bullated afphodel 
rooted crowfoot. 21. The fmall flowered round leaved 
Portugal crowfoot. 22. The double flowered broad leaved 
autumnal crowfoot. 23. The trifoliate fpring crowfoot 
with fingle blue flowers. 24. The trifoliate fpring crow- 
foot with violet coloured flowers. 25. The trifoliate fpring 
crowfoot with pale purplifli flowers. 26. The trifoliate 
fpring crozvfoot witli fingle bright red flowers. 27. The 
trifoliate (bring crowfoot with fingle flefh coloured flowers. 
28. The trifoliate fpring crozvfoot with fingle greyifh flow- 
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ers. 29. The trifoliate fpring crowfoot with fingle large 
white flowers. 30. The trifoliate fpring crowfoot with 
fmaller fingle white flowers. 31, The trifoliate fpring crow- 
foot with fingle white flowers edged with red. 32. The 
trifoliate fpring crowfoot with double blue flowers. 33, 
The trifoliate fpring crowfoot with double purple flowers. 
34. The trifoliate fpring crowfoot with double flefh coloured 
flowers. 35. The trifoliate fpring crowfoot with double 
variegated flowers, Thefe plants, properly named trifoliate 
crowfoots, are the fpring garden flowers, commonly called 
hepaticas. 

Of the third fet of ranunculufes, commonly called the Afiatic 
ranunculufes, the fpecies are thefe. 1. The knobby rooted 
Afiatic ranunculus with very fmall fingle fcarlet flowers. 
2. The branched knobby rooted ranunculus. 3. The knobby- 
rooted ranunculus with yellow flowers, being variegated 
with red. 4. The knobby rooted ranunculus with white 
flowers. 5. The knobby rooted ranunculus with fnow 
white flowers. 6. The knobby rooted ranunculus with pale 
yellow flowers ftreaked with red. 7. The knobby rooted 
ranunculus with fingle yellow flowers. 8. The knobby 
rooted ranunculus with fingle flowers, of a deep yellow, 
with red bottoms and red edges. 9. The fingle whitifh 
flowered Afiatic ranunculus. 10. The fingle rayiunculus 
with a red lead coloured flower with yellow edges. 11. 
The rofe coloured ranunculus with white edges, and ftreaks 
of white in the flower. 12. The butterfly ranunculus 
with yellow flowers fpotted with red. 13. The fingle crim- 
fon fweet fcented ranunculus. 14. The piony ranunculus, 
or the large bloody purple flowered kind. 15. The Aleppo 
ranunculus with flowers ftreaked with yellow and red. 
16. The ranunculus with a very wide, open, red lead co- 
loured flowers. 17. The lemon coloured and red ranun- 
culus. 18. The white proliferous ranunculus with crim- 
fon ftamina. 19. The afphodel rooted ranunculus with 
blood coloured flowers. 20. The afphodel rooted ranun- 
culus with a reddifh purple flower. 21. The afphodel root- 
ed ranunculus with yellow flowers with red veins. 22. The 
double ranunculus, variegated with yellow and red, called 
by the French the feraphiqim. 23. The proliferous afpho- 
del rooted ranunculus with red coloured flowers. 24. The 
afphodel rooted ranunculus with a ve'ry large blood co- 
loured flower. 25. The afphodel rooted ranunculus with 
yellow flowers ftreaked with red. 26. The afphodel rooted 
ranunculus with double greenifh white flowers. 27. The 
afphodel rooted ranunculus with fmall double white flowers 
ftreaked with red. 28. The afphodel rooted ranunculus with 
great double white rofe-like flowers. 29. The afphodel root- 
ed ranunculus with great double violet coloured flowers. 30. 
The great Conftantinople ranunculus with fcarlet flowers. 
31. The great Conftantinople ranunculus with elegantly va- 
riegated flowers. 32. The Roman giant ranunculus with a 
red lead coloured flower. 33. The giant Roman ranunculus 
with very double flowers, variegated with red and yellow. 
Town. Inft. p. 288. 

Of the fet of tender leaved crowfiots, the fpecies are 
thefe. 1. The late flowering rue leaved ranunculus with 
double gold yellow flowers. 2. The early rue leaved 
ranuyiculus with bright red flowers. 3. The tender leaved 
afphodel rooted mountain ranunculus. 4. The horn like 
leaved ranunculus with foliated feeds, collected into fpikes, 
called by many the fmaller cow wheat. 5. The common 
corn ranunculus with echinated feeds. 6. The greater nar- 
row leaved woolly ranunculus with afphodel roots. 7. The 
lefler narrow leaved woolly grumofe rooted ranuyiculus. 

8. The fmallage leaved afphodel rooted woolly ranunculus. 

9. The fumitory leaved Alpine rayiunculus. 10. The pur- 
ple mountain ranunculus with hairy cups. Toitrn, Inft. 
p- 289. 

Of the fet of aconite or crane's bill leaved crowfoots, the 
fpecies are thefe. 1. The upright acrid meadow crowfoot. 

2. The upright acrid meadow crozvfoot with fpotted leaves. 

3. The fingle many flowered meadow crowfoot. 4. The 
upright crowfoot with pale hairy leaves. 5. The upright or 
fweet or not acrid meadow crozvfoot. 6. The great fallad 
crozvfoot. 7. The common hairy creeping field croivfoot. 
8. The common hairy creeping meadow crowfoot with 
leaves variegated with white. 9. The - round rooted mea- 
dow crowfoot. 10. The lefler round rooted meadow crow- 
foot. 11. The little field crozvfoot with trlfid leaves. 12, 

The annual hairy field crowfoot with extremely fmall flowers. 
13. The double flowered ere£t garden crowfoot. 14. The 
gieat hairy creeping double flowered crowfoot. 15. The 
garden crowfoot with bending heads. 16. The double flow- 
ered fweet crowfoot. 17. The double flowered round rooted 
crowfoot. 18. The tuberofe rooted proliferous double 
crowfoot. 19. The grumofe rooted crowfoot with leaves 
like thefe of the common round rooted kind. 20. The Cre- 
tic afphodel rooted crozvfoot. 21. The round leaved procum- 
bent alpine crowfoot with fmall flowers. 22. The low round 
leaved alpine crowfoot with larger flowers. 23. The tall 
hairy white flowered mountain croivfoot. 24. The low hairy 
mountain crowfoot with Narciflus flowers. 25. The purple 
flowered hairy mountain crozvfoot. 26. The aconite leaved 
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mountain crowfoot with large white flowers. 27/riie aconite 
leaved mountain crowfoot with fmaller white flowers. 28. The 
aconite leaved mountain crowfoot with double white flow- 
ers. 29. The aconite leaved mountain crowfoot with large 
fingle yellow flowers. 30. The crowfoot with leaves like 
thofeof the knotty rooted crane's bill. 31. The hairy moun- 
tain crowfoot with very broad leaves. 32. The crane's bill 
leaved downy mountain crowfoot. 33. The yellow flowered 
fine leaved mountain crowfoot. 34. The woolly mountain 
crozvfoot with leaves like thofe of the common meadow 
crowfoot. 35. The rock crowfoot with large flowers. 36. 
The roundiih leaved rock crowfoot. 37. The very hairy 
Montpelier crowfoot. 38. The fmallage leaved hairy marih 
crowfoot. 39- The fmooth fmallage leaved marfh crowfoot. 

40. The purple flowered fmallage leaved marfh crowfoot. 

41. The water crowfoot with fome of the leaves roundiih, 
and others capillaceous. Ibid. p. ago. 

Of the capillaceous leaved ranuncuiufes, the fpecies are thefe. 
1. The capillaceous or fine leaved water crowfoot. 2. The 
white flowered floating water crowfoot with peucedanum 
leaves. 3. The fennel leaved crowfoot with roots like 
thofe of black hellebore, called by authors the fine leaved 
black hellebore. The confiUgo, the hellebore of Hippocrates, 
and the bupththalmmn, or ox eye. 4. The fmaller or lower 
fennel leaved crowfoot with very large flowers, and jointed 
ftalks. 5. The camomile leaved red flowered iicld crowfoot, 
commonly called the adonis flower, the pheafant's eye, or 
red maithes. 6. The longer leaved chamomile crowfoot 
with orange coloured flowers. 7. The chamomile crowfoot 
with fmall yellow flowers. 8. The betony leaved moun- 
tain crowfoot. Ibid. p. 291. 

Of the fet of long leaved crowfoots the fpecies are thefe. 
I. The grafTy leaved mountain crowfoot. 2. The double 
flowered grafTy leaved mountain crowfoot. 3. The bulbofe 
rooted grafly leaved crowfoot. 4. The fingle flowered hairy 
graffy leaved croivfoot. 5. The many flowered hairy grafTy 
leaved crowfoot. 6. The white flowered dwarf Al- 
pine crowfoot with graffy leaves. 7. The plantain leaved 
mountain crowfoot. 8. The marfh crowfoot with very large 
plantain like leaves, commonly called the water plantain. 
9. The marfh crowfoot with narrow plantain like leaves, 
called the narrow leaved water plantain. 1 0. The low pro- 
cumbent plantain leaved water crozvfoot, called the narrow 
leaved procumbent water plantain. 1 1. The plantain leaved 
water crowfoot with very narrow leaves. 12. The Ameri- 
can plantain leaved water crowfoot with white flowers and 
purple cups. 13. The American water crowfoot with 
arrow head leaves. 14. The water plantain with very 
large arrow headed leaves, commonly called the great water 
arrow head. 15. The arrow headed water plantain with 
narrower leaves. 16. The great long leaved marfh crowfoot. 
iy. The broad plantain leaved fpearwort with hairy edges. 

18. The leffer long leaved water crowfoot or fpearwort. 

19. The fpearwort, or long leaved water crowfoot, with 
ferrated leaves. 20. The Bayomie fpearwort of Parkinfon. 
21. The white flowered fmall fpearwort. 22. The graffy 
leaved crowfoot with caudated flowers, and feeds arranged 
into long and flender heads, commonly called moisfe tail. 
Ibid. p. 292. 

Several of the more beautiful fpecies of this plant have long 
been cultivated in the Englifh gardens, and are moft of them 
hardy plants, and will thrive very well againft hedges, and 
in fhady borders, where they require no other care than to 
take up their roots every other year when their leaves decay, 
and part them, planting out the off-fets into other borders. 
Befide thofe we have been long ufed to, there have been 
fome of late times brought from Turkey and from Perfta, 
which produce femi-double flowers of great beauty, and an- 
nually ripening their feeds ; there are numbers of varieties, 
or as the gardeners call them new flowers continually raifed 
from them. Many of thefe are finely fcented j and the 
roots, when ftrong, produce eight or ten flowers on each. 
The double flowered ranuncuiufes not producing feeds, they 
are only to be propagated by parting their roots, taking off 
the ofF-fets, which they ufually produce in great plenty. 
The proper feafon for planting their roots is in October. 
The beds in which they are planted are to be of good light 
fandy earth, at leaft a foot deep. Common pafturc land is 
the belt for this ufe, to which if it prove too clayey, there 
mould be added a proper quantity of fea fand. This mix- 
ture fhould be turned often, and the larger {tones and clods 
taken out ; but it mull not be fkreened, or lifted very fine, 
for that has been the occafion of the lofs of many roots, both 
of this and other plants, by cohering into a hard clod with 
the wet, and rotting the roots. 

The beds being prepared, fhould lie about a fortnight to fet- 
tle, and then drawing {trait and tranfverfe lines over the 
beds, the plants muft be planted regularly at four inches dif- 
tance, about an inch below the furface and the earth, care- 
fully drawn over them with a rake. In November the heads 
will appear, and then about half an inch depth of frefh earth 
fhould be added,which will greatly ftrengthen the plants. And 
if it fhould be very fevere weather, when the h^ads appear 
above this fecond covering, they fhould be defended with 



mats laid over arched hoops. In the "beginning of March, 
the flower ilones will appear ; and when the flowering is 
paff, and the leaves are decayed, the roots are to be taken 
up, and laid by for the October following. Afiiler's Gard. 
DicT. in voc. 

Ranunculus viridis, in zoology, the name of an animal 
common in many parts of the world, and ufually known by 
the name of the tree frog, or rana arborea. 
The creature is eafily diftinguilhed from the common frog, 
by its being much fmaller, and of a green colour : it ufualiy 
fits upon the leaves of trees and fhrubs, and makes a great 
noife in an evening, but that is rather like the finging of a 
fmall bird than the croaking of a frog. 

Thefe creatures have been kept alive many years together in ' 
glafs veflels, giving them flies and other fmall infects ; and 
in winter, when thefe are fcarce, they ufually become very- 
lean and feeble j but in fummer, when they are plentiful, 
they will grow fat again, as if at their liberty. This is 
eileemed a poifonous creature. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 251. 

RAPA, turnep, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe. The flower confifts of four 
leaves, which are difpofed in form of a crofs. The piftil 
arifes from the cup, and is at length changed into a long 
pod, divided into two cells, by an intermediate membrane, 
and ending in a long fungous horn, both of which contain 
roundifh feeds. To this, it may be added, that the root is 
large, flefhy, and efculent. 

The fpecies of turnep, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe. 1, The round white rooted turnep. 2. The round 
blackifh rooted turnep. 3. The round green rooted turnep. 
4. The round red rooted turnep. 5. The round rooted tur- 
nep, yellow both on the outfide and within. 6. The long 
rooted manured turnep. Tourn. Lift. p. 228. See the arti- 
cle Turnep. 

RAPAX, in ichthyology, a name given by Schoneveldt to the 
corvus ptfeis of fome writers, a fpecies of chub or cyprinus, 
called rappe by the Germans, and by Gefner and others 
capita fiuviatilis rapax. See the article Cyprinus. 

Broom RAPE. See Orobanche. 

RAPHA, in anatomy, the ridge or line which runs along the 
under fide of the penis, and reaching from the fraenum to the 
anus, divides the fcrotum and perina;um in two. 
This line is not ufually cut in the grand operation of cutting 
for the ftone, becaufe it is both harder than the reft of the 
fkin thereabouts, and alfo becaufe you muft then cut upon 
the interftices of the mufcles, which will make the re-union 
the more difficult. 

RAPHANIS, in botany, 'the name by which the Attics^ 
among the Greeks, called the radifh ; for the word rapbanos 
raphanus with them, does not exprefs the radifh, but the 
cabbage. The Greeks, of all other places, concurred in 
calling the radifh rapbanos and the cabbage crambe; audit 
is owing to this, that we have many authors who confound 
together thefe two plants, though fo very unlike one another 
in appearance and ufe. It is generally to be underftood, 
that wherever Theophraftus mentions the word rapbanos, 
he means by it the cabbage ; and the fame being obferved, 
in regard to all the other Attic writers, the whole danger 
of confufion and error will ceafe. 

A moderate knowledge either in the language or the fubjeft 
might have prevented errors on this occafion ; yet Pliny, in 
his account of the radifh, has been mined by the word ra- 
pbanos in Theophraftus, which is that author's name for the 
cabbage, and has tranflated all his account of the cahbao- e , 
and given it as part of the hiftory of the radifh. Theo- 
phraftus fays, that the Greeks diftinguifhed three kinds of 
the cabbage ; the fmooth leaved, the curled leaved, or crifp 
cabbage, and the wild cabbage : and Pliny has tranflated 
this verbatim, and made it a part of his hiftory of the radifh. 
To this he has added fome accounts from the Latin writers 
of their raphanus, which is the common radifh ; and putting 
thefe together, he has compofed an account wholly unintel- 
ligible to all, but thofe who fee through the occafion of 
the error. The virtues of the radifh he has alfo intermingled 
with thofe of the cabbage, interfperfing among the ac- 
counts he took from the Latin authors of the raphanus, 
the virtues and qualities of Theophraftus's rapbanos, that 
is the cabbage. The opinion of the cabbage and the 
vine being enemies to one another, znd not growing 
any where together, is as old as Theophraftus, and has a 
place in his account of that plant ; but Pliny has perplexed 
the cafe, by tranflating this quality as belonging to the 
radifh, which no other author ever gave it ; thuugh fcarce 
any, who have read the antients, have omitted it in the 
hiftory of the cabbage. 

RAPHANISTRUM, in botany, the r.ame of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe. The flower is 
compofed of four leaves, placed in the manner of a crefs. 
The piftil arifes from the cup, and is at length made a long 
pod, jointed in feveral places, and refembling a fa fci a ted co- 
lumn, and containing roundifh feeds, one lodged in every 
fointof the pod. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Clais 5. 
The fpecies of raphimfirum, enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 
fort, are thefe. I. The common raplmvjlrum, with fmooth, 
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larger, and fmaller jointed pods. 2. The raphaniflrum 
with white ftriated flowers, and fmall articulated ftriated 
pods. 3. The white flowered field raphaniflrum. 4. The 
yellow flowered field raphaniflrum ; and 5. The rapba- 
niflrum with the largeft ftriated and articulated pods. 
Town. Inft. p. 230. 

RAPHANUS, radijb, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe. The flower con- 
fifts of four leaves, difpofed in form of a crofs. The pift.il 
arifes from the cup, and becomes at length a long horn-like 
pod, very thick and fpungy, and filled with two rows of 
roundifh feeds, feparated by a very thin intermediate mem- 
brane. 

The fpecies of radijb, enumerated by Mr. Tourncfort, are 
thefe. r. The great orbicular or round radijh. 2. The 
white flowered great orbicular or round radijb. 3. The 
black radijb. 4. The fmaller or common garden radijb. 
Town. Inft. p. 229. 

The Athenians expreflfld the cabbage by the word po^**©-, 
rapbanus, but all the other Greeks called the radijh by that 
name. Pliny not obferving this has run into ftrange errors. 
See the article Raphanis, 

RAPISTRUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe. The flower confifts of four 
leaves, and is of the cruciform kind ; and the piftil which 
arifes from the cup, finally becomes an unicapfular hufk of a 
fomewhat globofe figure, which contains a fingle feed. 
The fpecies of rapiflrum, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe. 1. The fingle feeded rapiflrum of Cafpar Bau- 
hine. 2. The greateft round leaved fingle feeded rapiflrum 
of Cornutus ; and 3. The field rapiflrum, with pointed, 
auriculated leaves. Toum. Inft. p. 21 j. 

RAPPE, in zoology, a name given by fome to the capita 
fluviatilh rapax of Gcfner, more frequently known by 
the name of the corvus pijeis. JVillugbby's Hift. Pifc. p. 256. 
See the article Corvus pifcis. 

RAPUNCULUS, rampion, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe. The flower 
confifts of only one leaf, and is of the bell fhape, but very 
wide open at the mouth, and fo deeply divided into feg- 
ments, that it appears a ftar fafhioned one. The piftil is 
divided into two horns, and the cup afterwards becomes a 
membranous feed vefiel, divided into three cells, and con- 
taining a number of very fmall feeds. 

The fpecies of this plant, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe. 1. The blue fpiked rampion. 2. The deep vio- 
let coloured flowered rampion with ipottcd leaves. 3. The 
white flowered fpotted rampion. 4. The yellow flowered 
■ fpiked garden rampion. 5. The round headed long leaved 
rampion. 6, The Cretic pyramidal rampion, called by 
many authors pctromerula. 7. The alpine horned rampion. 
8. The grafs leaved rampion. 9. The fcabious headed blue 
flowered rampion, called by fomc Jbeeps fcabious. 10. The 
white flowered fcabious headed rampion. Toum. Inft. p. 1 13. 

RAPUNTIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe. The flower confifts of 
one leaf, and is of a tubular form, fulcated, and divided 
into feveral long and narrow fegments, in the manner of 
fingers. The piftil is enclofcd in the cup, which after- 
wards becomes a dry fruit, divided into three cells, and con- 
taining numerous, and ufually very fmall feeds affixed to a 
placenta divided into three parts. 

The fpecies of rapuntium enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
are thefe. 1. The great fpiked fcarlet flowered rapuntium, 
called the red cardinal flower. 2. The great fcarlet Ame- 
rican rapuntium with white lines in the flowers. 3. The 
blue flowered American rapuntium. 4. The white flowered 
American rapuntium. 5. The golden red leaved American 
rapuntium with a fmall blueifh flower. 6. The talleft 
American rapuntium with Cirfium leaves and greenifh flow- 
ers. 7. The fhining Cirfium leaved American rapuntium 
with double fcarlet conglobated flowers. 8. The purple 
flowered American rapuntium with throatwort leaves. 9. 
The fmall violet coloured burning rapuntium. io. The 
purplifh blue burning rapuntium. n. The white flowered 
burning rapuntiufn. 12. The leffer narrow leaved African 
rapuntium with violet coloured flowers. 13. The pinafter 
leaved ./Ethiopian rapuntium with hooded, violet coloured 
flowers. 14. The coronopus leaved /Ethiopian rapuntium 
with hooded blue flowers. 15. The blue hooded flowered 
./Ethiopian rapuntium with dentated leaves. 16. The low 
Canada rapuntium with toad flax leaves. Toum. Inft. 
p. 163. 

RARUM, nonfpiffum, in the antient mufic. See the ar- 
ticle APYCNON, avrvxsM, 

RASA, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs refin of any 
kind. See Resin. 

RASAK.ETI, a name given by fome of the chemifts to as 
ujhvn, or burnt copper. 

RASCEFA, a word ufed by the Arabian phyficians to ex- 
prefs the wrift or ankle. 

RASE, rafarium, in our old writers, feems to have been a 



meafure of corn now difufed : toll fliall be taken by the f>afi 9 
and not by the heap or cantel. Ordin. for bakers, &c. c. 4, 
Pat. 12 Ed. 3. Blount. 

Rase, in the manege. To raft or glance upon the ground, 
called in French razer le tapis, is to gallop near the ground, 
as our Englifh horfes do. 

RASILIS erugo, in the materia medica of the antients, one of 
their kinds of verdigreafe. It was prepared in the following* 
manner : they fet fome fharp vinegar over the lire iii a 
ftrong earthen vefiel, and covered it with a brafs pot invert- 
ed, well cleaned, and without any vent hole. And 
after fomc time the veflcls were to be feparated, and the ver- 
digreafe which was found concreted on the infide of the 
brafs pot, was fcraped oft, and put up for ufe. 

RASPBERRY, in botany, the Englifh name of a fpecies of 
rubus. See the article Rubus. 

The rafpberry bufh is often found wild in fome of our 
northern counties, but is cultivated in gardens throughout 
England for the delicacy of its fruit. We have three kinds 
common about London. 1. The common. 2. The late 
red; and, 3. The white rafpberry. 

Thefe fhrubs fend up great plenty of fuckers from their roots, 
and arc very eafily propagated by them, they mould be ta- 
ken up in October, and before they are replanted their 
fibres fhould be fhortened ; but the buds, which arc at a 
fmall diftance from the Item of the plant, mull not be cut 
off, becaufe thefe produce new fhoots the next fummer. 
They fhould be planted two feet afunder, and fet in rows, 
which fhould be five feet diftant from one another. The foil 
they thrive in beft is in a frefh fandy loam, which fhould 
neither be too moift nor over dry. The time for dreflino; 
them is in October, when all the old wood which produced 
fruit the preceding fummer fhould be cut down to the 
ground, and the young fhoots fhortened to about two feet in 
length. The fpaces between the rows fhould then alfo be 
dug up, and fome other rotten dung buried in them. In the 
fummer they muff be kept clean from weeds, and once in 
three or four years there fhould be new beds made* and the 
old ones deftroyed, for they fcldom bear well after that 
time. Miller's Gardners Dicl. 

RASPECON, in ichthyology, a name given by fome to the 
uranofcope or ftargazer. It is properly a fpecies of the tra- 
chinus j and is diftinguifhed byArtcdi, under the name of 
the trachinus, with feveral cirri or beards growing from 
the lower jaw. See Trachinus. 

RASSE coronde, in natural hiftory, a name given by the Cey- 
lonefe to a peculiarly fine kind of cinnamon, which 
is the bark of a tree, growing no where but in that 
ifland. The name they give it fignifies fharp or biting 
cinnamon. This choice kind is exported annually, in con- 
fiderable quantity, by the Dutch Eaft-India company, who 
prohibit the mixing any other kind of cinnamon with it 
under a very fevere penalty. Phil. Tranf. N° 4.09. 

RASTIS, a word ufed by fome chemical writers as a name 
for tin. See Tin. 

RASTOL, or Rasoes, a name given by fome of the che- 
mical writers to copper. 

RASTUL, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers to 
exprefs fait in general. 

RASURA ; a word ufed by the pharmaceutic writers, to ex- 
prefs the fhaving woods, or other hard fuhftances, to make 
them readily yield their virtues by decoction. Phyficians 
alfo ufe it to exprefs the corrofion of acrid humours. 

RAT, in zoology. See the article Mus. 

Rat, in the fea language, is ufed to exprefs a part of the fea, 
where there are rapid and dangerous currents, or counter 
currents. 

RAT-goofe, in zoology, the name of a fmall fpecies of wild 
gooje, common in fome of the northern counties of England. 
See the article Goose. 

Mujk Rat. See Musk. 

RAT-tails, or Arrests, in the manege, fignify callous hard 
fwellings upon the hinder legs under the hough, running 
along the finew. See the article Arrests. 

RAT-taikd. A horfe Is thus called that has no hair upon his 
tail. See Horse. 

RAT-tailed worms, in natural hiftory, a fpecies of &y-worms, 
with long tails, refembling thofe of rats, whence they 
have their name. They are of feveral fizes, and found alfo 
in different places, but all change into two winged flies, 
having very much the refemblance of bees, and commonly 
called bee flies. See Tab. ofInfe£ls, N049. and Reaumur's 
Hift. Inf. Vol. 4. p. 439. See the article DRONE-fly. 

RATIO (Cyd.) — When a ratio is given, expreffed in large 
numbers, it is often very ufeful to find an approximated .value 
of it, in fmaller numbers. Mr. Huygens and Dr. Wallis 
have given methods for this purpofe, but that of Mr. Cotes, 
being the rnoft convenient in practice, we fhall here infert 
it. Suppofe the ratio 2,718281828495 to 1, or of 1 to 
0,367879441171 were propofed to be reduced to fmaller 
terms, fo that no lefs numbers fhall exprefs it nearer. The 
operation may be as follows ; 
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Ratios greater than the true. Ratios lefs than the true. 
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25946 


9545X1 

S3c. 



Divide the greater term 2.71828, &c. by the IefTer 1, or 
the greater I by the Iefler 0,367879, E3V. and again the 
Iefler by the remainder, and this again by the laft remainder, 
and fo on : the quotients arifing will be 2, 1, 2, 1, 1, 4, 1, 1, 
6, 1, 1, 8, 1, 1, 10, 1, ij 12, i, 1, 14, 1, 1, 16, 1, 1, &c. 
Thefe being found, two rows or columns of ratios muft be 
made, the one containing the ratios greater than the true, 
and the other fuch as are lefs ; beginning the computation 
from the ratio's 1 to 0, o to 1, which are moil remote from 
the truth,' and from thence proceeding to fuch as approach 
continually nearer. Let then the terms 1 and o be mul- 
tiplied by the firfl: quotient 2, and write the produces 2 
and o, under the terms o and 1 ; then adding, there will 
arife the ratio 2-fo to o-|-i, or 2 to I. Multiply the 
terms of this ratio by the. fecond quotient 1, and add the 
produces 2 and 1 to the terms 1 and o in the firfl: column, 
there wil! arife the ratio 2+1 to i-fo or" 3 to 1. The 
terms of this ratio being multiplied by the third quotient 2, 
and the produces 6 and 2 added to the terms 2 and I of the 
fecond column, will give the ratio 8 to 3. Thefe multi- 
plied by the fourth quotient 1, and the products 8 and 3 
added to the preceding terms 3 and 1 in the firfl; column, 
will give the ratio 11 to 4. Whole terms multiplied by the 
fifth quotient 1, and the produces 11 and 4 added to the 
ratio 8 to 3 give the ratio 19 to 7 ; whofe terms being mul- 
tiplied by the flxth quotient 4, and the products 76 and 28 be- 
ing added to 11 and 4, give the ratio 87 to 32. And thus we 
may go as far as we think fit ; proceeding alternately from 
one column to the other. This being done, we fhall find 
ratios greater than the true, to be 3 to 1, 11 to 4, 87 
32, 193 to 71, 1457 to 536, 23225 to 8544, 49171 to 
18089, &c. And the ratios lefs than the true will be, 
2 to 1, 8 to 3, 19 to 7, 106 to 39, 1264 10465, 2721 to 
1001, 25946 to 9545, &c. And thefe are the principal 
and primary ratios^ which continually approximate to the 
ratio propofed. 

But if the whole feries of ratios greater than the true, be 
required, fo that no ratios greater than the true, and ex- 
prefled in fmaller terms, fhall come nearer the truth ; and 
If alfo the whole feries of ratios lefs than the true, and 
fuch, as that no ratios lefs than the true, and 
preffed in fmaller terms, fhall approach nearer to the 
truth, be defired, then other fecondary ratios mud be in- 
ferted between the primary already found. And thefe take 
place where the quotients furpafs unity. They may be 
found by changing the multiplication by the quotient as 
above directed, into a continual addition of the terms, as 
often as there are units in the quotient. Thus, the firft 
quotient being 2, the terms 1 and o are to be twice added 
to the terms O and 1. The funis will give the ratios 1 to I 
and 2 to 1. Thefe laft terms 2 and 1, die fecond quo- 
tient being 1, muft be once added to the terms 1 and o, 
and the fum will give the ratio 3 to 1. Alfo the terms 3 
and 1, the third quotient being 2, are to be twice added to 
the terms 2 and 1 ; and the funis will give the ratios 5 to 2, 
8 to 3. Thefe laft terms 8 and 3, the fourth quotient be- 
ing 1 muft be once added to the terms 3 and 1, and the fums 
will give the ratio 11 to 4. Thefe terms 1 1 and 4, the 
fifth quotient being x, muft be once added to the terms 8 
and 3, and the funis will give the ratio 19 to 7. Laftly, 
thefe terms 19 and 7, the lixth quotient being 4 muft be 
four times added to the terms 1 1 and 4. The fums will give 
the ratios 30 to 11, 49 to 1 8, 68 to 25, 87 to 32. And 
fo we may proceed as far as we think fit. The operation be- 
ing performed, we ihall find the whofe feries of ratios 
greater than the truth to be 1 to o, 3 to 1, 1 1 to 4, 30 to 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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to ir, 49 to 18, 68 to 25, 87 to 32, &f f , and in like 

manner, the whole feries of ratios lefs than the truth wil' 
be to 1, 1 to i, 5 to 2, 8 to 3, 19 to 7, &c. 

Example of the operation. 
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See Cotes harmonia menfurarum, p. 7, &c. 
The ingenious author has not given the demonftration of his 
method ; but Dr. Saunderfon has fhewn the reafon of it, in 
' the fifth book of his algebra, to which we refer the reader. 
By means of this method, the approximated values of the 
ratio of the circumference, to the diameter of a circle, may 
be found in fmall terms. Thus the proportion of the cir- 
cumference of a circle to its diameter, being according to 
Van Ceulen's numbers, when abridged, 3 141 59265359 to 
ioooooooopoo ; dividing the greater by the IefTer, &c. as 
before directed, we fhall find the quotients 3, 7, 15 and 1, 
which will give (he following ratios, 3 to 1, 22 to 7, 333 
to 106, and 355 to 113; the fecond is that of Archi- 
medes, and the fourth that of Adrian Metius. 
This proportion of 113 to 355 approaches very near the truth, 
only erring by 2 in the feventh decimal, when reduced to 
that form, for 355 : 1 13 : : 3, 1415129 : 1 now it ought to 
be 3,1415927 to 1. To remember this proportion the bet- 
ter, we may make ufe of the following artifice. Take the 
three firfl: odd numbers i, 3, 5, and write each twice, thus 
113355, then will the three firfl: figures of this number 1I3, 
be the diameter, and the three laft, 355 the circumference. 
Thefe approximations are of ufe in many practical parts of 
mathematics. See inftances thereof in Huygen's chjeriptio 
automati planetarii among his poflhumous works, torn. 2. 
p. 174. Edit. Amft. 1728, where he defcribes his method, 
and demonftrates it. In mufic, it is the foundation of the 
different febemes of geometiical temperatures. See the ar- 
ticle Temperament. 

Ratio modidaris. See Logarithm. 

RATIONIS os, a term ufed by fome anatomical writers to ex- 
prefs the osfmcipitis. 

RATIONARIUM, among the Romans, a book which con- 
tained the accounts of the empire. Pitifc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 
It was otherwife called breviarium. See Breviary. 

RATSBANE. See the article Arsenic. 

RATTLE fnake, a very dreadful fpeeies of fjrpent, whofe 
bite is fatal, if not timely remedied, and which is diftin- 
guiflied from all other ferpents by the rattles in its tail. 
This is compofed of feveral fcaly fubflances, and is faid to 
encreafe by the creature's age ; every year adding one fcale 
to it. It moves over the rocks and mountains with pro- 
digious fwiftnefs, but is lefs nimble on even ground, than 
many other fnakes. 

It grows to four or five feet long, and fometimes, though 
rarely, more ; and one of more than four feet long, having 
been diflected, and accurately defcribed by Dr. Tyfon, 
the account that gentleman gives cf it may not be un- 
acceptable to the reader. The body where largcft, which 
was near the middle, meafured fix inches and a half round. 
Its neck only three inches. Its head was fiat, as that of the 
viper ; and as the jaws are very broad and protuberant, 
and the nofe fharp, it fomewhat refembles the head of an 
arrow. At the end of the nofe are phiced the noflrils, and 
between thefe and the eyes there are two other holes 
which may be miftaken for ears ; but they only go into a 
hollow of the hone of the fkull, without any perforation into 
the brain. The viper Jus nothing of thefe holes. The 
eyes are round, and-wholly refemble thofe of the viper. The 
whole body of the creature greatly alfo refembles the viper, 
but for the Angularity of the rattle ; and over the eyes thvre 
are two large fcales, looking like eye-brows. 
The fcalcs which cover the head are very fmall, thence they 
become gradually larger as they reach toward the middle 
D d d of 
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of the body, and from the middle to the tail they grow ltffs 
and left again ; and all in lhape much referable the broad 
and flat feeds of the common garden parfhip. There is 
fome variety in the colours of this creature, whether accord- 
ing to the difference of age or fex, or from letter accidents. 
The moft ufual colours are thefe : the fcalcs are of a dufky 
greeniih, like the feathers of the back of the green-finch, 
and are variegated with fmall black fpots in great number ; 
there alfo are four large ones of the fame colour. Ra/s 
Syn. An. p. 291. ^/f«'sNat. Crotaph. 
The back is of a mixt colour, of a dead yellowim brown, 
variegated with blotches of black and yellow, and with a 
number of fmall dots of the fame colours ; the larger blotches 
being kid in great regularity, and making a very beautiful 
'teflelatcd figure ; the fcalcs become darker as they approach 
the tail, where they arc almoft black; and thofe on the 
ridge of the back, all along, are raifed into a fort offharp 
prominence in their middle, like the fcales of a crocodile; 
thofe on the fides are plain and flat- The belly is all along 
covered with oblong paraHeUogram fcales, laid tranfverfely • 
thefe are very bright and glofly, and are yellow, fpotted 
with black. 

The head is fmall, in proportion to the body, but the 
mouth is capable of opening to a prodigious width. The 
tongue is wholly like that of the viper, compofed of two 
oblong portions, joined toward the bafes, but feparate as 
they approach the end. The teeth are of two kinds, the 
fmaller ones defigned for its eating with, the larger and 
longer for biting and poifoning what it feizes. Thefe are 
only placed in the upper jaw, but all the teeth of the mouth 
are of the canine kind, as the creature, never chewing its 
prey, has no ufe for dentes molares, or grinders. 
The poifon ous teeth are fituated on the outfide of the jaw, 
in the anterior part of the mouth ; not fixed in the fockets 
of the jaws, as the others, but fixed to two bones. 
Thefe, in their natural ftate, are not vifible, even when 
the creature's mouth is opened, unlefs it be with an intent 
to wound; .for they lie back under a membranaceous co- 
vering, and the creature has a power of erecting, and 
wounding with them at pleafure, as the lion and cat kind 
can retract, or thruft out their claws. Thefe teeth are 
crooked, and have a hollow at their bottom, and at their 
point a very plain and evident flit, looking like the neb of 
a writing pen. The teeth are hollow all the way from 
this flit to their bottom, and on prefling the gums in a dead 
rattle-fiah, the poifonous juice may be fcen to afcend by 
degrees up the tooth, and at length to be difcharged out of 
the flit at the point. This makes it very plain in what 
manner the poifon is conveyed into the flefh, when the 
creature bites. / 

The rattle is affixed to the laft vertebra of the tail, and 
Is compofed of a fcries of fmall bones ; that next the tail is 
ufually of a blueifh srey colour, the reft of a pale brown. 
Thefe bones are hollow, very thin, hard, and dry, and of 
a brittle texture, and very fonorous. They are all of the 
fame figure, rcprcfenting, in fome degree, the os facrum 
in the human fceleton, and all are nearly of the fame fize. 
The laft of thefe is (eta to have a rigid extremity, in man- 
ner of a tail, and all the others have the fame, though it 
is not diftingui Arable in them, as in the joining it runs 
under two others ; and by means of this ftructure they are 
all moveable with the fmalleft force, and the found is the 
more vigorous, as each of thefe tails ftrikes on two of the 
hollow joints, when put in motion. 

The age of the creature is known by the number of joints 
of this rattle., which are found to be from one to twenty, 
or more. The ufe of this feems not to the creature, but 
to other animals, that they may be alarmed at the approach 
of fo terrible an enemy, and get out of its way in time. 
Pifo, and fome others, affirm, that this rattle put up a 
man's fundament, is as fatal a thing as the creature's bite. 
The power of doing mifchief, which nature has allotted to 
this animal, feems not only by its bite, but, according to 
the joint accounts of almoft all authors, it appears to have 
a power of destroying even by a look. Ray's Syn. Anim. 
p. 322. 

The charming, or fafcination of the rattle-fiah, as this is 
ufually called, has exerciled the wits of many naturalifts in 
vain, and many have difbelieved the fact. Sir Hans Sloan 
mitigates the matter, by fuppofing the creature firft to feize 
or bite its prey, which it then fuffers to efcape, as far as 
the poifon will let it, watching its death, that it may devour 
it without trouble ; and that it is in this poifoned ftate that 
people have fcen the fquirrels, &fr. dancing about before 
the ratth-fnah, and dying convulfed ; all which they have 
attributed to the power of charming in the eye of the fnake, 
not conceiving that it was the effect of the creature's hav- 
ing before bitten them. This, though a very plaufiblc ac- 
count, yet however wants experience to confirm it, and 
the general teftimony of people, who have feen the facts, 
makes againft it. 

The fame author gives us, however, from Colonel Beverley, 
the whole proceis of the charm. The colonel acquaints us, 
that fome company he was with once faw a hare, about 
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half grown, filing quietly in an orchard, and (biking « 
her, fhe only removed a few yards ; when wondering ac 
the caufe, they faw a rattle-fnake, at about ten feet difta'nee 
eying the hare as his deftined prey. The poor creature 
was, by this time 1 , in agonies and convulfions, often getting 
up on its legs, as' if intending to run away, but always im- 
mediately falling down again, and growing worfe and worfe, 
foon loft the ufe of its hinder legs, and panting vehemently, 
fell on its fide. In about half an hour more the hare feemed 
to have done with all ftruggles, and to be dead, on which 
the fnahe uncoiled itfclf, and moved gently towards it, but \ 
the poor hare flatting again, he ftopt ; but when all was 
again quiet, he moved up to it, and, raifing his head, look- 
ed all over his prey ; his colours looking at that inftant 
more beautiful than before, and his eyes fparkling. The 
hinder part of the hare had been toward the fnake all this 
time, and it had perifhed without much looking at its ene- 
my. The fnake wetted the body all over with his flavor; 
and then, with great difficulty, taking firft the head into 
his mouth, fwallowed that, and afterwards the whole body, 
fucking it gently down, and not getting in the fhoulders 
without great difficulty. 

It is certain, upon the whole, that there is much in this 
account to favour Sir Hans Sloan's opinion of the hare's 
having been firft bitten, though that was not feen, fines 
the convulfions, and lofs of the ufe of the hinder legs, 
feem a very natural effect of poifon ; but we are affined, 
by perfons who have been eye-wknefles to the fact, that a 
bird hopping about in all this agony and terror, has, on 
the frightning the rattle-fnake away, flown off without any 
difficulty ; fo that the whole feems yet not underftood. 
Sloan's Hift. Jamaica. Beverley & Virginia. 
RAUCA avis, in zoology, the name of a bird defcribed by 
Nieremberg, as common about the lakes and rivers ofA- 
merica, and of the king-fifher kind, but nearly as large as 
a duck, and black on the crown, and white on the breaft 
and belly. Its neck is naturally very long in proportion to 
its body, yet it can occafionally contract and Shorten it in 
a very wonderful manner. It is a native of Mexico, and 
is efteemed very good for the table. Mr. Ray has placed 
this among the birds, the accounts of which he is diftruftful 
of. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 300. 
RAUCEDO, boarfenefs, in medicine, the name of a difeafe 
which confifts in the conftriction of the glandulous coat, 
and other glandular parts, near the top of the wind-pipe, 
by means of which the due quantity of lymph, deftined to 
lubricate the wind-pipe, is not fuffered to flow to its place. 
This diftemper differs in degree, being milder when from 
external caufes, and greatly more obftinate and troublefome 
when from internal. 
Signs of it. The boarfenefs of the voice in fpeaking fuflici- 
ently manifefts this complaint, but it is ufually alfo attended 
with a flight cough in the milder kind ; and when of the 
feverer fort, is not unfrcquently accompanied with catarrhal 
and fcorbutic effects ; and not uncommonly, in its worft 
States, with a complication of venereal taints. The perfons 
moft fubject to boarfeneffes are young and middle-aged men, 
and fometimes women, who have for fome time been af- 
flicted with obstructions of the menfes. 
Caufes of it. The general caufe of an boarfenefs is an inter- 
ception of the lymph deftined to lubricate the wind-pipe ; 
and the occafional caufe of this is ufually an obstruction 
of the glandular parts, toward the top of that organ, in the 
fimple rata eds ; but in the complicated kind, in which there 
is a fcorbutic or venereal taint, an erofion of the epiglottis 
is very often the caufe. Befide thefe, there are many acci- 
dental and external caufes, which will bring on a boarfe- 
nefs ; fueh as the falling of any fmall particle of extrane- 
ous matter, if it be only a grain of duft, into the wind- 
pipe ; a vehement cough will alfo bring it on, as will a 
frequent loud fpeaking, and too fat foods, and acrid or bi- 
lious humors stagnating about thefe parts. It is eafy to 
conceive, that the more complicated this difeafe is, the more 
difficult will be the cure ; and accordingly boarfeneffes, which 
have fcorbutic or venereal taints for their bafis, are with 
great difficulty removed. 
Method of cure. Lubricating medicines are firft to be given, 
to obtund the acrimony of the humors, and relax the ftric- 
tures of the glandular parts. To this purpofe are properly 
taken oil of almonds, and the pectoral fyrups, with barley 
water, mucilaginous broths, and decoctions of the pectoral 
herbs, or infufions of them drank in the manner of tea. 
When there is a coryza, or cough attending it, thefe are 
to be treated in the ufual way, and the boarfenefs will ufu- 
ally go off with them. When acrid and bilious humors 
are in the cafe, the abforbents and nitrous medicines are to 
be given, with gentle diaphoretics ; powders compofed of 
crabs eyes, nitre, and diaphoretic antimony, are of great 
ufe in this cafe. The bowels, in all thefe cafes, are to be 
kept gently relaxed ; and where there is a fcorbutic, or ve- 
nereal taint for the bafis, thofe difeafes mult be attacked in 
the common way, and then the boarfenefs will be regularly 
taken off. A relaxation of the wind-pipe is ufually accufed 
as being the caufe of a boarfenefs, and that not without 
a lams 
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fome foundation ; fince where the humors are collected, 
there will be fuch a relaxation ; but when we confider all 
the circumftances of the difeafe, and obferve that relaxing 
medicines are the only cure for it, we muft acknowledge, 
that though a relaxation of fome part of the afpera arteria 
may be in the cafe, yet that the origin of the complaint is 
from a conftri&ion of fome part of it ; and it appears, that 
the longer this complaint remains with people, the greater 
the confection becomes ; fo that after a courfe of years, 
the voice is not only boarfe, but is in a manner mpprefled 
fo, that it can fcarce be heard. Jun&er's Confp. Med. 
p. 505. 

RAVEL breads a fort of bread, called alfo blachvhytlof, as be- 
ing of a middle finenefs betwixt white and brown. 

RAVEN, corvus, in ornithology." See Corvus. 

It is rare to find this creature white, yet it happens fome- 
times. Boyle a mentions one. There was alfo one fhewn 
to the Royal Society not long ago. — [ 3 Works Abr. Vol. 2. 
p. 46. J 

Night Raven, an Englifh name for a heron which, flies in 
the nightj and makes a very odd and hoarfe noife. It has 
been applied by fome to the bittern, or ardea Jlellaris, but 
improperly, belonging of right to the ardea cinerea minor, 
or fmaller grey heron, called nyclicorax. Rays Ornithol. 
See Nycticorax. 

RAVIS, the fame with raucedo. See Raucedo. 

RAUTY mummy, or Rauty mttddum, Jlone mummy, a name 
given by the people of the Eaft-Indies to a kind of foffile 
fubftance, much valued for its medicinal virtues. It is of 
the nature of the felenitcs, and is found upon the high rocks, 
and fuppofed to be generated of the dew which falls from 
the heavens ; but this is an idle opinion, and the formation 
of it is evidently the fame with that of the European rhom- 
boidal felinites. They beat it to powder, and after boiling 
it m milk, they give it in cafes of the venereal kind. In 
a common clap, they give half a fcruple night and morn- 
ing. Woodward's Cat. FofT. Vol. 2. p. 9. 

RAY, rata, in ichthyology. See Raia. 

Ray, in our old writers, a word appropriated to cloth never 
coloured, or dyed. 11 Hen. IV- c. 6. Blount, Coweh 

Ray (Cycl.) — Ray of curvature, in geometry, is ufed to Sig- 
nify the femi-diamctcr of the circle of curvature. See 
Curvature, appendix. 

RAYCHE, in ichthyology. See Rayte, infra. 

RAYTE, or RYCHE, in ichthyology, a name given by 
Joannes Cuba, Albertus, and others, to the common fkaite, 
or flaire. See the article Raia. 

RAZE, in the manege. A horfe is faid to have razed, whofe 
corner teeth ceafe to be hollow ; fo that the cavity, where 
the black mark was, is filled up; that is, even, fmooth, 
and razed, or lhaven, as it were, and the mark difappears. 
See the articles Teeth and Mark. 

RAZOR bill, in zoology, the common Englifh name of the 
alka, a web-footed bird with no hinder toes, common on 
our fea fhores. See Alka. 

Razo R-f/h. See the article Dactylus, 

REAR (Cycl.)— Rear half fiies, in the military art. See 
File leaders. 

Rear up, in the manege, called in French cabrer, is faid of 
a horfe that rifes upon his hinder legs, as if he would come 
quite over. 

REARED, or /^-Reared. See Wale-w^. 

REBUS, [Cycl.) a word ufed by the chemical writers fome- 
times to (ignify four milk, and fometimes for what they 
call the ultimate matter, of which all bodies are compofed. 

RECEIVER [Cycl.)— It is to be obferved, that a very fmall 
crack in the receiver, ufed in pneumatical experiments, does 
not render them ufelefs ; for, upon evacuating the internal 
air, the external prefling the glafs on all fides, brings the 
edges of the glafs clofer together. But in cafe of confider- 
able flaws, a plafter may be applied, made of quick lime, 
finely powdered, and nimbly ground, with a proper quan- 
tity of the fcrapings of cheefe, and water enough to bring 
the mixture to a foft pafte ; which, when the ingredients 
are well incorporated, will have a ftrong and fetid {cent ; 
and then it muft be immediately fpread upon a linnen cloth, 
and applied, left it begin to harden. Boylis Works Abr. 
Vol. 2. p. 417. 

Receivers, in chemiftry, vefTels of earth, glafs, &c. for 
receiving any diftilled liquor. See Tab. of Chemiftry, N° 
22, 23, and 34. 

RECEPTACULUM (l^/.J-Receptaculum/^wb, in 
botany, the name given by authors to the bafe of the 
flowers and feeds in the fyngenefue, or compound flowered 
plants. This is alfo called, by fome writers, thalamus flof- 
culonun. The flowers ftand on this in confiderable num- 
bers, and without any pedicles. The difk of the recepta- 
u't is of various ihapes in the various plants ; in fome it 
l * flat, in others concave, in others convex j in fome glo- 



bular, and 



in many pyramidal. Its furface is fometimes 



naked, and fometimes paleaceoire. In thofe plants, in which 

the lmface h naked, it is either abfolutely fmooth, or fur- 

, mined with fmall tubercles, or wiih a few hairs. In thofe 

m whlc « it is paleaceous, it is all over befet with narrow 
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pointed paleae, which are erect, comprefled, and ftand be- 
tween the flowers. 

RECEPTARIf, a term of reproach ufed to fuch phyficians 
as write pompous receits for loads of medicines, more con- 
futing the good of the apothecary than the patient ; as alfo 
for fuch as give receits for general medicines, to be ufed at 
the difcretion of people wholly unacquainted with the na- 
ture of difeafes. 

RECESSUS, [Cycl.) a word ufed by fome medical writers 
to exprefs an abfeefs, or apofthumation. 

RECIMUS, among the Romans, a kind of fquare mantle, or 
veil worn by women on their head. Salma'fius will have 
it to have been a fort of gown ufed by the Roman ladies, 
and tucked up before with a fquare pin, of a purple co- 
lour. Danet. in voc. 

RECIPROCAL, (Cycl.) in mathematics, is applied to quan- 
tities, which multiplied together produce unity a . Thus 
— and x, y and y are reciprocal quantities. And ~ is faid 
to be the reciprocal of x, which, vice verfa, is the reciprocal of 
**"~L a Maclaurin de Lin. Geom. propriet. general, p. 10.] 
See the Appendix to his Algebra. 

RECITANTE. SceFAvoRiTo. 

RECLASSE, auricula, in botany. See Auricula. 

The characters of a good flower of this fort are thefe. 
1 . The ftem of the flower muft be lofty and ftrong. 2. The 
foot-ftalk of the flower muft be lhort, that the umbel may 
be regular and cloTe. 3. The pipe, or neck of each flower 
ihould be lhort, and the flowers large and regularly fpread, 
being no ways inclinable to cup. 4. The colours muft be 
very bright, and well mixed. 5. The eye of the flower " 
muft be large and round, and of a good white or yellow, 
and the tube or neck muft not be too wide. 
Thefe are to be raifed from feeds ; to procure which the 
beft flowers fhould be made choice of, and thefe muft be 
expofed to the open air, and to fhowers, that the feeds 
may be perf&ft. The time of their ripening is June, and 
they are known to be ripe by the feed vefTel becoming brown 
and opening. This feed may be fown any time between 
Auguft and Chriftmas ; and the beft foil for it is good frefti 
light fandy mould, mixed with very rotten cow dung, or 
tanners bark. With this the boxes or pots muft be filled, 
and the feeds lightly fcattered on it, and covered an inch 
deep with rotten willow mould. Cover the furface with 
nets, or otherwife, to preferve the feed from birds, and give 
the boxes half the day's fun. In March the young plants 
will appear, and they muft then only have the morning 
fun till ten o'clock. They muft be carefully watered after 
this, a little at a time, and in July they will be readv to 
tranfplant. They muft be fet in the fame fort of earth, at 
three inches diftance, and {haded carefully, till they have 
taken root. The fpring following thefe young plants will 
flower, and then the fineft of them fhould be marked, and 
each removed into a pot of the fame earth, in which they 
are to be kept till the next fpring, when it will appear what 
they truly are. 

The fine flowers, thus obtained, may afterwards be propa- 
gated from flips, or off-fets taken from the old roots in April 
when they are in bloom ; and thefe muft be managed juft 
as the young plants from feed, and the fecond year will 
produce perfect flowers. 

Thefe are the rules for the propagating thefe plants ; but 
in order to have them flower in perfection, the following 
rules muft alfo be obferved. 

1. The plants muft be preferved from too much wet in 
winter, and muft have free air, and not too much Rin. 

2. In the beginning of February, if the weather be mild, 
the earth in your auricular pots muft be taken off as far 
as may be, without difturbing the roots, and new frefh earth 
laid in its place. 3. The pots muft be covered with matting 
in the night, to defend them from frofts while the plants 
are budding. 4. When the ftalk begins to he long, they 
muft be defended from hafty rains, yet not kept too much 
under cover, which draws up the ftalk too long, and makes 
it weak ; and they muft be watered frequently, a little at 
a time, and none of the wet muft be fuffered to fall on the 
plant. 'Laftly, when the flowers begin to open, the pots 
fhould be removed to a ftage of fhelves, one over another, 
placed under cover, open to the morning fun, but fheltcred 
from the midday's fun. Here thev may remain till their 
flowers are paft, and then they muft be fet out to have the 
benefit of the rains and free rir, for the ripening of the 
feed, which muft be laved carefully, and fpread on papers, 
and laid to dry. Miller's Gardners Diet. 

RECLINATE7M. See the article Stalk. 

RECOGNITORS, recognitores. The jury impanelled upon 
an afftze are called recognitors, becaufe they acknowledge a 
diffeifin by their verdict. BracJ. lib. 5. Cowel. 

RECOLATION, a method of fining the decoctions of ve- 
getables, £3*f. by repeated percolation, or ftraining them 
feveral times fuccefEvely through a linnen or woollen 
bag. 

RECOMPOSITION, in chemiftry, the compounding of 
bodies from their feparated parts, or principles, lb as to 

CQ*npGfJ5 
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compote tlie original whole again. Thia is extremely diffi- 
cult to effect univeifally, but in fome cafes it may be done, 
and that fo perfectly, that the recompojcd body fhall not 
be diftinguiftiable by the fenfes from that which never had 
been fcparatcd by the fire. If the art of chemiftry were 
perfect, we mould thus be able, at lcaft in fome degree, 
to recompofe all the bodies wc divide ; but this is far from 
. being the cafe at prefent. We can by no means do this in 
vegetable and animal bodies, where there is a vafcular 
ftructure, and therefore we are carefully to diftinguifh be- 
tween the regeneration of organized, and that of unorga- 
nized bodies. Shaiv's Lectures, p. 168. 

RECONCILIATION of penitents, in church hiftory. See 
Penitents, Cyd. 

RECRUITS, in the military art, new men raifed to fupply 
the places of fuch as have loft their lives in the fervice, or 
are rendered unferviccable by age or wounds. 

Recruit horfes, are the horfes brought up for compleating 
the regiments of horfe or dragoons every year. 

RECTIFICATION {Cyd.)-- That the Testification of fpirits 
may, in all cafes, proceed with the greateft exactnefs, a 
due regard to it muff be had even from the firft fermenting 
the fitbftance from which they are to be made, and con- 
tinued through all the ftages of difUIlation, the low wines, 
proof fpirit, and alcohol. The management of the fer- 
mented liquor, to this purpofe, is principally the letting it 
ftand to fubfide after the fermentation is over, and the 
drawing it off clear and thin, not too rich for the ftill. 
The ftiJl is not to be overfilled with this. Great care 
muft be taken to prevent its burning, and the faints that 
run laft muft be kept feparate, not mixed with the reft of 
the liquor diftillcd, which is now called the low wines. In 
the rectifying thefe into proof fpirit, great caution muft be 
ufed that the fire be kept regular, not raifed by fudden fpirits, 
which always throw up the oil in large quantities, which is 
to be left behind. In the fucceeding rectification of the 
proof fpirit into alcohol, the fame cautious management of 
the fire is neceflary ; and, in both this and the laft, the 
faints are not to be fuffered to run in among the fpirit, but 
to be faved feparate. They may be all mixed together at 
laft, and reduced to a fpirit fit for burning in lamps ; but 
the keeping out of the rectified liquor will keep away the 
coarfeft and moft ftinking part of the oil of the ingredients. 
By thefe eafy means, without any additional trouble o. 
charge, we might be furnifhed with a fpirit greatly ex- 
ceeding what we commonly meet with. And in general, 
the art and myftery of our fellers of the feveral forts of 
Englifh brandies, feem to confift in this prudent manage- 
ment, and in the adding a little of the oleum vini, or oil 
of wine lees, to the fpirits thus procured pure : this gives 
the flavour of foreign brandies, and is fo extenfive in its ufe, 
that half an ounce of it is fufficicnt for a hogfhead of pure 
fpirits. 

Malt fpirit is that which principally requires all this care 
in the verification, becaufe its oil is more naufeous and of- 
fenfive than that of any other fpirit ; but all others will be 
greatly the better for being treated in the fame manner, and 
it is indeed necefiary that they mould for fome particular 
ufes. 

It is remarkable, that no one method of combinatory Testi- 
fication \ that is, of the rectification performed by means of 
falts, and other additions, is fuited to all the feveral kinds 
of fpirits, fcarce indeed will any one way ferve for any two 
fpirits; but this method, by fimple and careful diftiJlation, 
is equally fuited to all. Melafles fpirit, cyder fpirit, wine 
fpirit, or brandy, rum, and arrack, are all improved by it, 
and all of them are then known to be perfectly rectified. 
When in the ftate of alcohol, they not only prove totally 
inflammable in a little veflel floating upon cold water, but 
when poured into the pureft fpring water, they have not the 
leaft power of making any change in it, nor leave any 
marks of oilynefs, or that unctuofity, which, on the mix- 
ture of the lefs pure fpirits, floats on the top, and in certain 
lights gives the rainbow colours. Shaw 's Eflay on Diftillery. 

RECTIFYER, (Cyd.) in the diftillery, the perfon whofe 
employment it is to take the coarfe malt fpirit of the malt 
ffiller, and re-deftill it to a finer and better liquor. The 
art of the rectifyer might be entirely fet afide, if the 
malt ftiller could make his fpirit perfect at a fecond ope- 
ration ; which feems very practicable, if the malt ftillers 
could be got to forfake their old track. The great things 
to be recommended for the improvement of their art, 
would be firft the brewing in perfection, and fecondly the 
keeping their wafh after the manner of ftale beer, till it 
has entirely loft its malt flavour, and required a pungent 
acid vinofity ; and then thirdly leaving out the lees, to°dif- 
til with a well regulated fire. It is fcarce to be thought 
how pure a fpirit is to be obtained from malt this way; but 
the great art would be, the finding a way to make malt li- 
quors artificially ftale, bright, and flavourlefs, though other- 
wife vinous. Shaiu's Lectures, p. 223. 
RECTUS (Cyd.)— R-ect 1 abdominis. Thefe are long narrow 

- mufcles, thicker than the oblique ; they lie near each other, 
like two large bands from the lower part of the thorax to the 



os pubis, the linea alba coming between them. Tluir breadth 
diminifhes, and their thicknefs increafes gradually from above 
downward. The fuperior extremity of each of thefe muf- 
cles is fixed to a part of the lower extremity of the ft cr - 
num, to the three loweft true ribs, and to the firft falfe rib 
by the fame number of digitations, of which that which m 
fartheft from the fternum is the broadeft. 
The body of the mufcle lies in the vagina formed by the 
aponeurofis of the broad mufcles of the abdomen : exteriorly 
it is divided into feveral portions, refemblinp- diftinct mul- 
cles placed end-wife, by tranfverfe tendons termed enerva- 
tions, which commonly are all above the umbilicus, veiy. 
feldom below it, and adhere very clofely to the vao-ina. 
Thefe infertions are pretty irregular : they do not always 
penetrate the whole thicknefs of the mufcle ; and, in that 
cafe, they do not at all appear, or but very little, on the in- 
ner furface. Sometimes thofe which are fcen on the furface 
do not run quite crofs the whole breadth of the mufcle. 
The lower extremity of this mufcle ends in a thin tendon, 
fixed in the internal labium of the upper edge of the os pubis 
near the fymphyfis, and there it touches the tendon of the 
other rectus. Above the umbilicus, thefe mufcles are at 
fome diftance from each other, according to the breadth of 
the linea alba, but below it they come nearer the linea alba, 
being there narrower, and near their lower extremity, that 
line is almoft entirely hid by their thick edges. Win/low's 
Anatomy, p. 168. 

Rectus anterior, a mufcle called alfo gracilis ayitcricr, as 
long as the os femoris, and lying directly along the forefide 
of the thigh. The greateft part of it is flefhy, and its 
middle is broader than the two extremities. It has its 
name rectus from the ftrait diameter in which it lies, 
and its other gracilis from its thinnefs and flatnefs. It 
terminates above by a pretty ftrong tendon, which is di- 
vided into two branches, one fhort and ftrait, the other 
long and bent ; the fhort branch running up in a ftrait 
line, is inferted in the anterior inferior-fpine of the os ilium. 
The long branch is inflected backward over the fupercilium 
of the acetabulum, and runs in the direction of it from the 
fpine, toward the great ifchiatic finus: it is ftrong and flat, 
adhering very clofely to the bone, and covered by the orbi- 
cular ligament and the glutasus minimus; and, according to 
the common method of difiecting, is therefore ufually cut 
off, and the fmall branch of the tendon only left obfervable. 
From hence the mufcle runs down wholly flefhy, and partly 
penniform, fome of its fibres meeting above and feparating 
below. It is narrow at the upper extremity, and grows gra- 
dually broader towards the middle, afterwards contracting 
in the fame manner, and at the lower extremity of the os 
femoris, ending in a flat tendon. Through its whole courib 
it lies between the two vafti, and covers the crureus ; and 
its inferior tendon is inferted in the upper edge of the patella, 
from whence it fends down a fmall plane of tendinous 
fibres, which adhere very clofely to the convex fide of that 
bone, and having reached the great ligament fecm to be loft 
therein. I'Finfiozv's Anatomy, p. 212. 

Rectus mufculus, in anatomy, a name given by Fabri- 
cius, in his treatife of the eyes, to the mufcle, which 
ferves to elevate the upper eye-lid, called by Cowper and 
others aperiens palpebram, and by Albinus levator pal- 
pebra: fuperior'is. 

Rectus internus major, in anatomy, a name given by Win- 
ilow to one of the mufcles of the head, defcribed by Fallo- 
pius, under the name of the ?mf cuius -nanus capitis; and by 
Winflow, the mufculus rectus anterior kr.gus. 

Rectus capitis major, a fmall, flat, fhort mufcle, broad at the 
upper part, and narrow at the lower, and fituated obliquely 
between the occiput and fecond vertebra of the neck. It is 
fixed below the branch of the bifurcated fpine of the fecond. 
vertebra of the neck, at a tuberofity, which is often found 
at the upper part of the branch ; from thence it afcends a 
little obliquely outward, and is inferted in the poftcrior part 
of the inferior tranfverfe line of the os occipitis, at a fmall 
diftance from the crifta, being a little covered by the obli- 
quus fuperior. Winfiow'% Anatomy, p. 236. 

Rectus minor capitis, this mufcle has a fmall infertion below 
in the pofterior eminence of the firft: vertebra ; from thence 
it afcends laterally, . and is inferted immediately under the 
pofterior part of the inferior tranfverfe line of the os occipi- 
tis, in a fuperficial foflula on one fide of the crifta occipitalis. 
Ibid. p. 237. 

Rectus capitis anticus brews, a fmall flat mufcle, about the 
breadth of one finger, fituated laterally on the part of the 
body of the firft vertebra. It is fixed below to the bafis or 
root of the tranfverfe apophyfis of that vertebra, near the 
anterior eminence ; from thence it runs obliquely upward, 
and inward, to a tranfverfe impreffion in the lower iide of 
the apophyfis bafilaris of the occipital bone immediately 
before the condyle on the fame fide, being covered by the 
anticus longus. Ibid. 

Rectus capitis anticus longus, a mufcle in fome decree of a 
pyramidal figure, lying along the anterior and lateral p;.r;s 
of the vertebra of the neck, all the way up to the bafis 
cranii. It is fixed to the anterior parts of the tranfverfe 

apophyfis, 
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apophyfes, of the third, fourth, fifth, and fixfh vertebrt 
in a digitated manner, from thence it runs up obliquely 
inwards, and towards the lateral parts of the bodies or the 
vertebrae, pafles on the forefide of rhe firft and fecond, with- 
out being inferted in them, and approachmg gradually to- 
ward the fame mufcle, on the other fide, it IS inferted near 
it in the fore part of the lower fide of the apophyfis bafilans. 
Id. Ibid. . . 

Rectus capitis pojlicus major, in anatomy, a name given by 
Albinus, in his hiftory of the mufcles, to a mufcle ca led 
maims reilus capitis by Window, and defci ibed by Vefahus 
by°the name of the tertuts capitis moventium ; and by c.pi- 
selius, and others, under that of reclus major. 

RECTUS capitis popcus minor, a name given by Albinus to a 
mufcle of the head, called by Riolanus and others pojlicus 
minor and by Winnow rectus parvus ; Vefalius has defcribed 
it under the name of quartus caput moventium. 

Rectus exterior oculi, in anatomy, a name given by Fabri- 
cius and others to one of the mufcles of the eye, called by 
Riolan and others the fuperbus, and by fome the elevator 
oculi', it is the abduclor of Albinus, one of his quatuor rem. 

Rectus inferior oculi, in anatomy, a name given by Fabri- 
cius, and fome others, to one of the mufcles of the eye, 
called by others humilis, and by Albinus the deprejor. It is 

' one of the quaiuor recli oculi of that author. 

Rectus interior oculi, in anatomy, a name given by Fabri- 
cius to one of the mufcles of the eye, called by Molinet the 
bibitorius ; and by Cowper, Albinus, and others, the ad- 
ductor oculi. See Adductor, Cycl. and Suppl. 

Rectus fuperior oculi, in anatomy, a name given by Fabri- 
cius to one of the mufcles of the eye, called the attollens by 
Albinus, and by others the elevator oculi and the fuperbus. 
See the article Elevator, oculi. 

RECUPERATORES, among the Romans, were commif- 
fioners, appointed to take cognizance of private matters in 
difpute, between the fiibjefls of the ftate and foreigners, and 
to take care that the former had juftice done them. 
It came at laft to be ufed for commiflioners, to whom the 
praetor referred the determination of any affair between one 
iubjedt and another. Pitifc. in voc. 

RECUR VIROSTRA, in zoology, the name of a very re- 
markable bird, fo called from rhe remarkable bending up- 
wards of its beak, and named avofetta by the Italians. 
It is a little larger than the common lapwing, weigh- 
ing ufually about ten ounces ; its beak is three fingers 
breadth long, very (lender, black, and flatted, and bending 
upwards, which is peculiar to it alone. Its head is mo- 
derately large and very round, and both that and the upper 
part of the neck is black, only that there is a fmall variega- 
tion of grey juft. behind the head. Its breaft, belly, and 
throat are all of a fnowy whitenefs, and its back is varie- 
gated with black and white ; its wings are alfo variegated 
with black and white ; its tail is all white ; its legs very 
long and blueifh, and feathered half way down below the 
knees. It is very common in Italy, and is not unfrequently 
feen about the eaftcrn fhores of England. Ray's Ornithol. 
p. 241. 

RED (Cycl.)— To make a deep red in glafs, the following 
method is that moll praflifed by the glafs-men. Take cryf- 
tal fritt twenty pounds, broken pieces of white glafs one 
pound, calcined tin two pound, mix thefe well together, 
and put them into a pot to melt and purify ; when thefe 
are melted, take fteel calcined, fcales of iron from the fmith's 
anvil, both powdered very fine, of each an equal quantity ; 
put leifurely an ounce of this mixed powder to the before- 
mentioned metal, mix all well together, and let them ftand 
fix or eio-ht hours in fufion, to incorporate ; take out a 
proof after this, and if there be too little of the powder, it 
will appear of a dufky yellow; then more of the powder 
mull be added, and then add three quarters of an ounce of 
calcined brafs ground to a fine powder ; mix them thoroughly 
together, and the mafs will be of a blood red; continue flir- 
ting the whole together, and frequently taking out proofs 
of the colour ; when it is right, work it immediately, 
otherwife it will lofe its colour and become black. The 
mouth of the pot muff in this procefs be left open, elfe the 
colour will be loft. Neri's Art of Glafs, p. 100. 

Blown red, in the porcelain manufacture, a name given to a 
peculiarly coloured china ware of a fpangled red, or to the 
colour alone that fpangles it. It is an ornament eafily in- 
troduced into ufe in our own manufactories of porcelain 
ware, and is done in the following manner. The colour is to 
be prepared of common copperas, calcined to a red colour 
in a charcoal fire, in a crucible, with another luted on the 
top of it inverted, and with a hole in its bottom. The 
fignal of the calcination being finifhed, is, when the black 
clouds ceafe to come up through the hole, and a fine white 
thin vapour arifes in their place. The veflels are to be then 
fuffered to cool, and the red matter in them is to be reduced 
to a fine powder ; while the veflels to be coloured with this 
are yet wet. The operator is to provide a glafs pipe, and 
covering one end of it with a piece of fine gawfe ; he is to 
dip this into the powder, and taking it carefully out, with 
what little is ftickinsr to it, he is to blow againft the vefi'cl 
Suppr,. Vol. II. 
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at fome diftance from it : thus the rineft part of the powder 
only will reach the veflel, and will be laid on in form of 
glittering fpangles, very fmall, but all diftinct. This is a 
fort of colouring much cfteemed by the Cliinefe thcmfelves, 
and they have a way of ufmg the common blue in the fame 
manner ; but few of the veilels, thus painted, come over to 
us. Obferv. de 1'Afie. 

Red game, an Englifh name of a bird, common in the moun- 
tainous parts of Yorkihire, and fome other of our northern 
counties. It is of the fhape of a partridge, but much 
larger, and of a mixed colour of red and black, and is 
feathered down to the ends of the toes. See the article 
Go K-cock. 

Indian Red, a name ufed by the colourmen and painters for a 
kind of purple ochre, brought from the ifland of Ormus in 
the Perfian gulf, and ufed as a red colour. It is called 
among the authors on thefe fubjecls terra perf.ca. Hill's 
Hift. of Foil", p. 58. 

Red land, in agriculture, a term much ufed. by hufbandmen, 
to exprefs afandy foil of a reddifh hue, interfperfed for the 
moft part with pieces of fand ftone of the fame colour, 
or ibmewhat deeper. 

There are feveral varieties of this foil, one of which is almoft 
entirely made up of fand; another with an admixture of clay 
with the fand, the whole making a loofe loamy earth ; 
and a third, full of fragments, of a poor fandy iron ore, 
and often containing fhining fpecks of felenitze. Mcreton's 
Northamp. p. 40. 

Red-AW. See the article Minium. 

REn-foank, in zoology, the name of a water Hrd, called by 
authors gallimila erytbropm, and callidrys. It is about the 
fize of the common plover. The back is of a greyifh or 
brownifh green, ufually fpotted with black ; its neck grey, 
and its throat variegated with black and white ; the breaft is 
white, with a few loofe ftreaks of black. The wing fea- 
thers are variegated with black, brown, and white ; the 
breaft is two fingers breadth long, (lender, and fhaped like 
the beak of the woodcock ; reddifh at the bafe, and black- 
ifh lower down. Its legs are of a fine beautiful red, and 
the hinder toe is very fhort and fmall. Ray's Ornithol. p. 221. 

RzDjlart, in zoology, the Englifh name of the ruticilla, a 
very beautiful bird, with a white fpot on his head and a red 
tail. See the article Ruticilla. 

Red weed, in botany, a name given to a plant common in 
Bermudas, and fome other places ; and called by our firft 
travellers to that part of the world the fummer ijland redwetd. 
Its berry is of a fine red colour, and affords a tincture little 
inferior to that of cochineal, and pollening all its virtues in 
medicine ; the only misfortune of this, and fome other very 
fine vegetable colours, is, that they fade foon. The juice 
of the fruit of the opuntia, or prickly pear, is as fine a dye 
as can be procured from the cochineal, but it will not 
ftand ; the infedl feeding on tins, however, we find affords 
a colour of the fame nature, that will ftand. The fruit of 
the red iveed is in the fame manner liable to be eaten by in- 
fects as that of the prickly pear, and it is worthy a trial, 
whether its colour obtained at fecond hand from thofe in- 
icc"is, will not ftand as well as the cochineal does, and whe- 
ther the infects may not be propagated in a fufficient abun- 
dance to ferve the markets in the fame manner. Phil. 
Tranf.N°40. 

Red wing, in zoology, the name of a bird of the turdus, or 
thrufh kind, called alfo in fome places the wind thriS 9 or 
twine pipe, and by authors the turdus iliacus, or tylas. 
It is a little fmaller than the common thrufh, and is lefs 
fpotted. Its back, neck, and head are of the fame colour 
with thofe of the common thrufh ; but its fides, under the 
wings, and the feathers which line the wings, are of an 
orange colour, or dufky red ; its belly and breaft are whitifh, 
and its throat yellowifh, with brown fpots : the wings are 
of a fort of chefnut colour, a little variegated. It feeds on 
infedts, as worms, and the like ; and is a bird of pafiage, 
coming to us at the fame time with the fieldfare, and leaving 
us alfo when that bird does. It is not well known where 
they breed, though fome have gueffed it to be in the moun- 
tains of Germany and Bohemia. They have a bitterifh tafte, 
and are lefs valued than the fieldfare. Ray's Ornithol. p. 139. 

REDDLE, [Cycl.) the common Englifh name for the fub- 
ftance, called in Latin rubrica, and ufed in painting, and 
for marking flieep, &e. Hill's Hift. of Foff. p. 48. See 
the article Rubrica. 

REDIMICULUM, among the Romans, a girdle, which go- 
ing about the neck, divided on the breaft, and palling down 
each fide, went round, and kept the robe tight to the body. 
See Pitifc. in voc. 

REDUCTION, {Cycl.) in metallurgy, is the bringing baclc 
metalline fubftances, which have been changed into fcaria 
or allies, or otherwife diveftcd of their metallic form, into 
their natural and original ftate of metals again. Cra?ner\ 
Art of Allaying, p. 185. 

All metals and femi-metals may be reduced by proper ma- 
nagement, whatever have been their changes, except only 
zink, which having been burnt to allies, admits of no re- 
duction. But the mixture of gold, and filver, was never 
Eec y« 
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yet radically diffolved by any experiment, whatever fome 
may have imagined. Even fome earths will turn into 
metals by the admixture, and intimate union of a phlo- 
gifton, or inflammable principle; but thefe metals never 
need any fuch principle to aflift their reduclion. Ibid. p. 186. 
REDUNDANT {CycL) — Redundant interval, in mufic, 
is ufed for an interval exceeding the truth by a comma. 
See Interval. 

Some apply redundant to an interval exceeding a diatonic 
interval by a femitone minor j but this is more ufually 
called a fupcrfluous interval. See thearticles Second, CycL 
and, Interval, Suppl. 
REDUVIA, in medicine, a word ufed by fome for a whit- 
low, and by others for a painful crack, or other diforder 
about the nails, either of the fingers or toes. 
REED, arundo, in botany. See Arundo, 
Reed, calamus, Kkewife denotes a fort of meafure, otherwife 

called canna. See Canna. 
Reed fparrow, the Englifli name of a bird by many efteemed 
of the picas, or wood-pecker kind, having fhort legs, and 
climbing up reeds, ckc. as the other upon trees ; but it wants 
the great character of that genus of birds, having its toes 
placed only one behind, and three before, as in the genera 
iity ot other birds. There are two fpecies of this bird, ; 
greater and a Icfler ; the hrft called by authors junco, and 
eincluff and the other cannevarola, and by fome pajfer arun- 
dinaceus minor. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 99. See the articles 
Junco and Cannevarola. 
REEN mojfa, a name ufed by fome for the mountain coral 

loides, or rein deer mofs. 
REEVE (CycL) — Reeve, in zoology, the name of a bird 
which is the female of the avis pugnsx ; the male of which, 
from his long feathers round his neck, is called the ruffe. 
REFLECTING tele/cope (CycL)— See Telescope. 
REFLEX leaf, among hotanifts. See Leaf. 
REFLEXION (CycL)-~Cauflic by Reflexion. Rays of light 
being fuppofed to^ikie from a given point, and to be re- 
flecled by a given curve, fo as to make the angle of re- 
flexion equal to the angle of incidence ; a curve that touche: 
all the reflected rays is called the caiiflic by reflexion. 

Thus, let S be the given 
point from whence the rays 
iflue, SL any incident ray. 
P L p the tangent at L. 
L C the radius of curva- 
ture at L, L m the reflecled 
ray conftituting the angli 
C L m, equal to C L S 
then if the reflected rays al 
ways touch the curve hme 
it is the cauftic by refle- 
xion. 

Again, let S P, perpendicular to the tangent LP, meet it 
always in P, a point of the curve DP; let HME be the 
curve, by the evolution of which D P is described, and 
let P M touch HME in M ; join S M, and produce it to 
m, fo that S/a be equal to 2 S M : then will m be a point 
in the cauftic of the curve £ L, when S is the radiating 
point. 

Hence, if perpendiculars be always drawn from the radiat- 
ing point to the tangents of the reflecling curve, and a new 
curve be fuppofed to be the locus of the inter feci ions of 
the perpendiculars and tangents, then will the evoluta of 
that new curve be fimilar, and fimilarly fituated to the 
cauftic by reflexion of the propofed reflecling curve. See 
Mac Lanrin's Fluxions, Art. 409. 

The point ?n may be thus found. Let C R be perpendi 
cular to L R, the reflated ray, and let L s — L S ; then if 
L R be bifecced in ? , q m will be a third proportional to 
q s and q R jjhat is, q s : q R : : q R : q m> G r s q x q m 
= q R 1 — q L\ Id. Art. 410. 

Mr. de YHopital, in his Analyfe des Inf. Petits, Se£l. 6. has 
treated of cauftics by reflexion. 

D^V-f^i?* 10 ^ in g eometr y- See Point of reflexion. 

REFRACTED (l>/.)-Refracted angle, in "optics, the 
angle contained between the refracled ray and the per- 
pendicular. 

REFRACTION (<V.)-Refraction to the perpendicular, 
in optics, is when a ray fells from a lefs denfe into a more 
denfe medium, and fo approaches nearer the perpendicular. 

Refraction from the perpendicular, in optics, is when a ra 
felling inclined -from a more denfe medium into one lefs 
denfe, in breaking departs further from the perpendicular. 

CauJIics by Refraction. When rays of light, iffuing from 
a given point, are refracled at any curve, fo that the fine 
ot the angle contained by the refracled ray, and the per- 
pendicular to the curve, is always to the fine of the angle 
contained by the incident ray, and that perpendicular, "in 
one conftaiit ratio, the curve that touches all the refracled 
rays, is called the cauftic by refraction. 
Let S be the radiating point, SL any incident ray on the 
curve BL/, LR the' rrfraBtd ray, C the center of the 
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curvature at L, C I perpendicular on the incident ray in 
I, C R perpendicular to the refracled ray in R; join S C 
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and I R ; let R Z, perpendicular to R I, meet C I in Z ; 
join L Z, meeting S C in Q_; and let Q_M, parallel to 
R. Z, meet the refracled ray L R in M j then will the point 
M be in the cauftic. See Mac Lanrin's Fluxions, Art. 
413. 

The point M may alfo be determined, by defcribing-a circle 
L I R C on the diameter L C, and by drawing V C paral- 
lel to S L ; then applying R C in this circle, fo that it may 
be to C I, in the given ratio of the fine of refraclion, to 
the fine of incidence, joining V R, that meets C I per- 
pendicular from C to the incident ray in Z, joining L Z 
that meets S C in Q_, and drawing Q_M parallel to V R. 
When L Z is parallel to S C, the refracled ray is the af- 
fymptot to the cauftic. lb. Art. 414. 
The Marquis de l'Hopital has treated of cariftics h refrac- 
tion, in his Anal, des Inf. Pet. Sect. 7. 

REFRANGIBLE, whatever is capable of bein» refracted. 
See Refrangibility, CycL 

REFRIGERATORY, (CycL) a term ufed for a veffel of cold 
water, through which the worm of the alembic panes in 
the common method of diftillation, by means of which 
the vapours are condenfed. It is alfo ufed for the bucket 
head of the common fmall alembic, containing water for 
the fame purpofe. 

REFUTATION, refutatio, in rhetoric, that part of the an- 
fwer made to an opponent, which difproves what had been 
advanced by him. Vojf. Rhet. I. 5. p. 382. 

Sf£5S?5£T£2 tartar - See tartars r^™™*,,. 

REGERENDARIUS, among the Romans, an officer who 
fubfenbed and kept a rcgifter of all petitions prefentcd to 
the prefect. Pitifc. in voc. 

REGESTOLA, in zoology, a name ufed by fome authors 
for the mattagefs, or larger butcher bird, a very fmall 
hawk, not exceeding the fize of a common thrufli, but 
very fierce and voracious. Aldrovand, de Avib. SeeJYlAT- 
tagess and Lanius. 

REGIMEN, (CycL) in medicine, a regulation of diet, with 
intent to reftore, or to preferve health. In chemiftry, it 
iigmhes the due regulation of fire. 

REGINA aurarum, in zoology, a name given by Nieremberg 
to a bird called by the Mexicans cezeaecauhtli. It has ob- 
tained its name from its being able to fly againft the 
itrongeft winds. It is of the bignefs of an eagle, and its 
whole body is of a blackifh purple, variegated with a 
browmm yellow, and a deep black. Its wings are varie- 
gated with black, yellow, and grey. Its legs are red. Its 
claws very ftrong and fbarp ; and its beak like that of the 
parrot. It has fome rugofe fkin on the forehead, and 
about the beak, and its tail is black above, and <*rey under- 
neath. It feeds on fnakes, rats, and other vermin, hut 
will alfo eat human dung. It flies very high. It is a na- 
tive of Mexico, and breeds in fprinn. Its feathers toe faid 
to be a remedy for many difcafes. But the truth of this ac- 
count is much to be doubted. Ray's Ornilholoo- n lai 

REGION (Q,/0_Regio N s of J fea. As tt narJraHrts, 
in their delcriptions of the fubterranean parts of the «lobe, 
difttnguifti the earth into three regions of different depths, 
in which different temperatures are obferved ; fo in de- 
scribing the fea, they allow it two regions; the one extend- 
ing from the furface of the water, down fo low as the ravs 
of the fun can pierce, and extend their influence ; and the 
other, from the lowed bounds of that to the bottom. It is 
eafy to fee, that thefe regions rather regard quality than 
fpace, and that their boundaries are far from being' regu- 
lar, or equal m all places, and at all times. The places 
expofed to the hottett funlhine will have the larccft upper 
region ; thofe where the fun has leaft power, will have the 
fmalleft; and the fame part of the fea will have its upper 
region more or lefs deep, according to the feafon of the 
year. This upper region of the fea is always more 01 
leis hot; the lower region, except in fome few particular 
places, is every where cold ; and the water, where the 
upper region is large, is always remarkably full and quia 
in the lower. Boyle of Cofmieal Qualities' 

Subterranean Region. The earth is not only divided on 
its furface into regions and countries, but phiiofonhers, who 
have had occalion to difcourfe of its inner part-', hue Mi 
divided them into three difrinct regions, according to their 
different depths from -the furface. The temperature of the 
fubterranean parts of the globe is diftinguiftied scenrfe 
to' the divifion of thefe regions, but is not fo regliar and 

piecife 
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precife as fome have fuppofed. The firft>tf/«z of the earth 
is very variable, both as to bounds and temperature. The 
fecond region feems for the moft part cold, in companion 
of the other two ; but in feveral places, which, by reafon 
of their diftance from the furface of the earth, it would be 
natural to call the middle region, the temperature of the 
air is very different at the fame feafons of the year, which 
fhews that it depends on fomething more than bare depth 
from the furface. The third region of the earth is univer- 
fally obferved to be warm, but by no means regularly, or 
uniformly: the fame depth in fome places, giving only 
a moderate warmth, while in others it gives a very confut- 
able heat. Borrichius tells us of a certain abbe fond of 
chemiftry, and particularly curious in the matter of long 
digeflions by regular heat, who found a way of making a 
furnace perpetually warm, by piercing the earth to a certain 
depth, and ufing the heat of this third region of it. His 
method, we are told, was to bore a hole with a pike twenty 
feet deep, and pour into it ten or twelve pounds of quick- 
Silver ; this made its way into the ftrata, and through them 
in a body into the chambers of heat in this third region, 
where the heat having a vent upwards, made by this open- 
ing, never failed to afcend in a perpetual and regular ftream, 
and gave that regular digefting heat that no artificial fire 
could equal. But this is an alchemical ftory. Boyle of 
Cofmical Qualities. Borricb. de Qrtu Chem. 
Region, in antient Rome, a part or divihon of _ the city. 
They were only four in number till Auguftus's time, who 
divided the city into fourteen regions, over each of which 
he fettled two furveyors, called curatores viarum, who were 
made annually, and took their divifions by lot. Thefe 
fourteen regions contained 424 ftreets, 31 of which were 
called great or royal ftreets, which begun at the gilt pillar 
that flood at the entry into the open place in the middle 
of the city. 

The extent of thefe divifions varied greatly, fome being from 
12000 or 13000 to 33000 feet and upwards in circumfe- 
rence. Authors, however, are not agreed as to the exact li- 
mits of each. See Kenn. Rom. Antiq. Not. 1. 1 . c. 2. p. 34. 
feq. Pitifc. Lex. Antiq. in voc. regis. Danet, Diet, in voc. 
PanciroL Defcript. Urb. Rom. T. 3. p. 283. 
REGRADATION, regradatio. See Degradation, Cycl. 
REGULAR leap, in mufic. See Leap. 
REGULUS (Cycl,)— The feparation of filver out of the rega- 
ins, made from the filver ore by means of lead, is to be 
performed in this manner. Put two coppels of the fame 
bignefs, perfectly dry, and capable of containing at leaft one 
third more than the regulus, under a muffle in an aflay- 
furnace ; make a ftrong fire, and let them be red hot for 
a quarter of an hour, then free the regulus from its fcorise, 
by ftriking it gently with a hammer, and put it carefully 
into one of the hot coppels, and into the other put, at the 
fame time, the fame quantity of granulated lead alone, as 
was ufed in the making the regulus. When the regulus boils 
and fmoaks diminifh the fire a little, and let the coppels be 
kept moderately, but not violently red hot. When it has 
tfoodfolong, that the fkin of litharge, continually produced 
from the lead, and covering the furface of the regulus, 
difappears, and the coppel fhews the fcorise only of the lead 
with the pure filver, either in fufion, or hard and bright in 
the middle, let the coppel continue only a minute or two 
longer on the fire; then take it out with a pair of tongs, 
take away the metal in grains, and if any fcoria?, or frag- 
ment of the coppel adhere to it, wrap it together in a pa- 
per, and fquecze it between the cheeks of a vice, or a pair 
of tongs, to break off that brittle matter without hurting 
the regulus. If this regulus be pure filver, it will now be 
very white, but if it contain any gold, it will fhew it by 
its yellownefs. 

To determine exactly how much filver the quantity of ore 
contained, weigh it nicely in a fine balance, and take out 
the fmall regulinc lumps from the other coppel, and weigh- 
ing that, deduct its weight from that of the other, becaufe 
fo much filver that owes to the lead ufed in making it, and 
the remainder is the proportion of filver contained in the 
ore. Cramer's, Art of Affaying, p. 211. 
Regulus criftatus, the ere/led or golden crown wren, the 
name of a very beautiful little bird, the fmalleft of all the 
European birds. Its whole weight is not more than a dram, 
and the crown of its head is adorned with a very beautiful 
faffron coloured, or orange red (pot, which is called its 
creft, and by fome its crown, and from this golden crown 
the bird has obtained the name of the regulus, tyrannus, 
bafdan, and other appellations of royalty. 
This crown the bird can at pleafure draw together, by 
wrinkling its forehead, and by this means hide it from fight. 
The edges of this crown are of a pale yellow, and its end 
circumfcribed by a black line. It is of an oblong figure, 
and is extended ftrait from the origin of the beak to the 
back part of the head. The fides of this little bird's neck 
are of an extremely glofiy grcenifh yellow, and the ambit 
of its eyes white. Its neck and back are of an obfeure 
yellowifh green, and its breaft of a dufky white, fometimes 
of a pale ereenifh caft. A wing feathers are brown, with 



their edges yellowifh without, and whitifh within ; and 
the middle ones are lb tinged in part with black, that when 
they are folded in the fh.ut.ting of the wing, they make a 
black fpot in its middle ; and the tips of one feri'es of the 
feathers being white, they make alfo a white trar.fveiio 
ftreak on each wing. The tail is brownifh, the feet yellow, 
and the beak half an inch long, and verv f lender and black. 
They are common about the Peak in Dcrbyfhire, and in 
fome other parts of England. They fit ufuallv on the tops 
of oaks, and other high trees. They lay fix or feyen eggs, 
not larger than peas. Hay's Ornitholog. p. 163. 
Regulus non criftatus, in zoology, the name of a bird more 
commonly known by the name luteola, and by fome Called 
afdus. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 164. SeeLuTEOLA. 
REJECTIO, a word ufed by medical authors for the call- 
ing any thing up preternaturally by the mouth, whether it 
be by vomiting or by fpitting. 
REINS (Cycl.) — Reins, in the manege, a name given by 
the Duke of Newcaftle to two ffraps, or ropes of a caveflbn, 
which he ordered to be made faff: to the girths, or the 
pommel of the faddle, with intent that the rider fhould 
pull them with his hand, in order to bend and fupple the 
neck of the horfe. 
Falfe Rein is a lath of leather pafled fometimes through the 
banquet, to bend the horfe's neck, which is difapproved of 
by the Duke of Newcaftle'; by reafon it flacks the curb, 
and makes the bit no more than a trench that has no 
curb. 
REIS effendi, in the Turkifli affairs, an officer of irate an- 

fwering to our chancellor. 
RELAIS, in fortification, a French term, the fame with 

berme. See Berme, Cycl. 
RELATION, relatio, in rhetoric, is fometimes ufed to fig- 
nify the fame with recrimination. See Recriminati- 
on, Cycl. 
RE MANCIPATION, remancipatio, among the Romans, a 
form of divorce obferved in marriages that had been con- 
tracted by coemption. This was done by delivering the wife 
into the hufband's hands ; fo the,marriage was dilTolved by 
the hufband's redelivering the wife into any perfon's hands, 
agreed upon between them. Pitifc. in voc. See Coemp- 
tion. 
REMISSION (Cycl.) — Remission, re?niJpo, owms, in the 
antient mufic, was ufed to fignify the paflage of the voice 
from acute to grave; being oppofite to intention, Arijloxcn. 
p. 10 — 13. Ariftid. Quint, p. 8, 9. 
REMOLADE, or Charge, in the manege. See the article 

Charge, Cycl. 
REMORA (Cycl.)— This is a fmall oblong fifh, whofe body 
is of a cylindric figure, and tapers off to a thinnefs at the 
tail. Its mouth is triangular, and the upper part is fhorter 
than its under. Its head is flat, and marked with ftreaks, 
•fo as to look like the palates of fome fifties : thefe run 
tranfverfely, and are carried on to the back, making a ftri- 
ated fubftance of two fingers breadth, by which it faflens 
itfelf to any other fubftance, as the body of a larger fifh, 
the hulk of a fhip, or the like. The eyes are fmall and 
yellow, with a black pupil. It has no teeth, but in their 
places a multitude of fmall prominences. It has two fins 
under the gills, and two more lower on the body. Befide 
thefe it has two longitudinal fins, one on the back, the 
other on the belly, running the length of the body to the 
tail. The whole fifh is of a greyifh colour, and it is caught 
in the Eaft and Weft Indies, and in many other feas. See Tab. 
of Fifties, N° 14. and Marcgrave's Hift. Braf. p. 117. 
Remora ?nutian'i, in natural hiftory, a name given by 
fome to the genus of fliells called concha venerea, and par- 
cellana. See Porcellana. 
REMOTION, remotio, in rhetoric, the fame with what is 

otherwife called metajlafis. See Metastasis. 
REMOULIN, in the manege, is ufed to denote a ftar upon 

a horfe's forehead. 
REMPHAN, in antiquity, the Egyptian name for the planet 
Saturn. Some think that remphan was the moon. See 
the articleCHiuN. 
REMURIA, among the Romans, a feftival inftituted in ho- 
nour of Remus by his brother Romulus. Mem. Acad. 
Infer. Vol. I. p. 45. 
RENALIS lapis, in natural hiftory, the name given by many 
authors to a fort of fiderochitum, or cruftated ferrugineous 
body of that kind, containing a nucleus of a different 
matter from that of the crufts. It is found about Prague, 
and in fome other places, lying near the furface in ftrata 
of a yellow clay. Its ufual bignefs is that of a ripe peach, 
and its crufts are of a dufky ferrugineous brown colour ; 
and its internal nucleus of a pale yellowifh green, cum- 
pofed of a marley earth, and ufually of a kidney-like fhape, 
whence its name. 
RENDS, in a fhip, are the fame as the feams between her 

planks. 
RENES (Cycl) — Renes fucccntnriatl. Valfalva has endea- 
voured to prove the raws fuceenturiati, or glanrftda ramies, 
to be organs of generation, or affiftant to them. Valfalva 
claimed this difcovery. ■ Mi. Ranbv fufpedted that the duel 
2 which 
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Which the Italian journals mentioned, as the principal part 
of this difcovery, was no other than an artery fent off'from 
that of the capfula on each fide, to the tefticles of men, 
and ovaria of women. Morgagni explained Valfalva's doc- 
trine more fully. Valfalva gives the following reafons for 
his opinion. He obferves the feminary vellels of feveral 
fowls to come out from thefe capfula;, before they arc fent 
from the tefticles. In the viper and water tortoife, he re- 
marks fuch membranous connections between the renesfuc- 
centuriati, and tefticles, as make it probable that fuch excre- 
tories are fent through the capfula; to the tefticles. He af- 
firms, his having feen vefl'els, which were neither nervous, 
fanguiferous, or lymphatic, going from the human capfula; 
to the tefticles. His obfervations are much the fame as to 
females. To thefe he fubjoins the confent and fympathy 
obferved between the loins and genital parts. To confirm 
all he cut away one tefticle, and extirpated the kidney of 
the oppofite fide, of a whelp. The wounds healed, but the 
creature was of a very lax habit, and fo far from attempting 
coition, that he did not feem fond of bitches when they were 
proud. Acad. Bonon. Comment, p. 376. & feq. See alfo 
Phil. Tranf. N° 387. Sedf. 3. where we have an inquiry 
into this difcovery, made by Valfalva, of an excretory duct 
from the glandula renalis to the epididymis by Mr. John 
Ranby. And in N° 395. ScS. 12. there are mentioned, 
by the fame gentleman, two newly difcovered arteries in 
women going to the ovaria ; which he thinks to be probably 
the fame with what Valfalva took for excretory ducts of the 
trlandula; renales. Valfalva's difcovery was firft mentioned 
fn tie gitrmk di htcrati of Venice for 1719, and inferted 
in the Phil. Tranf. N J 385. Sefl. 9. 

RENETTE, in the manege, is an inftrument of pohfhed 
fteel, with which they found a prick in a horfe's foot. 

RENIFORM leaf, among botanifts. See Leaf. 

RENTAL, a roll wherein the rents of a manor are written 
and fet down, and by which the lord's bailiff collects the 
fame : it diftinguilh.es the lands and tenements, and the 
names of the tenants, the feveral rents arifing, and for what 
time, ufuallyayear. Comp. Court Keep. 475. 

REPART, in the manege, is to put a horfe on, or make him 
part a fecond time. 

REP AND leaf, repandnm folium, among botanifts. See the 
article Leaf. 

REPHON. See the article Re mphan. 

REPOLON, in the manege, is a demivolte, the croupe in, 
clofed at five times. The Italians are mighty fond of this 
fort of manege. In making a demivolte, they ride their 
horfes ftiort, fo as to embrace or take in lefs ground, and 
do not make way enough every time of the demivolte. 

REPRISE, in the manege, is a leflbn repeated, or a manege 
recommenced. Thus we fay to give breath to a horfe up- 
on the four corners of the volte with only one rtfrife, that 
is, all with one breath. 

REPROOF, objurgatio, in rhetoric, is diftinguifhed from in- 
veclive. See the article Invective. 

REPRODUCTIVE fyjitm of prefervation. See the article 
Annihilation. 

RERE county, a word ufed in the ftatutes of Weftm. 2. c. 39. 
And 2 Ed. 3. c. 5. And feems by thofe ftatutes to be 
fome public place, which the fheriffs appointed for the re- 
ceiving of the king's money after his county court was done. 
Terms of Law. Blount. 

REPUDIUM, among the Romans. See Divorce. 

RESCUSSOR, in law, the party that commits a refcous. 
2 Cro. 419. Blount. 

RESEDA, baft rocket, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe. The flower is of 
the polypetalous anomalous kind, confiding of feveral dif- 
fimilar petals ; from the cup of which there arifes a piftil, 
which finally becomes a membranaceous capfule ufually of a 
trigonal form, or elfe fquare, though fometimes oblong and 
cylindric, and containing roundilh feeds. 
The fpecies of refeda enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe. 1. The common refeda. 2. The French refeda with 
curled leaves. 3. The broad leaved refeda with yellow 
flowers. 4. The white flowered refeda with leaves like the 
calcitrapa. 5. The common fmall refeda, called by many 
authors the phyteuma. 6. The common Iefler refeda with 
leaves not fo deeply cut. 7. The common whole or uncut 
leaved fmall refeda. Town. Inft. p. 423. 

RESIANT rolls, are rolls wherein the refiants of a tithing, lie. 
are fet down. Comp. Court Keep. 

RESIDUARY legatee, is he to whom the refiduum, or what 
remains of an cftate, after funeral charges, debts, and lega- 
cies are paid, is left by will. 

RESIN (Cycl.) — According to Theophraftus re/in was ob- 
tained by ftripping off the bark from pines, and by incifions 
made in the filver fir and the pitch pine. The inhabitants of 
mount Ida, he tells us, ftripped the trunks of pines, on the 
funny fide two or three cubits from the ground. He ob- 
ferves, that a good pine might be made to yield refin every 
year, but the indifferent pines only every other year, and 
the weaker trees once in three years ; and that three run- 
nings were as much as a tree could bear. It is remarked 
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by the fame author, that a pine doth not at once produce 
fruit and refln; but the former only in its youth and the latter 
in its old age. 
RESISTANCE (Cycl.)— Resistance of fluids. The great- 
eft part of authors have eftablifhed it as a certain rule, that, 
whilft the fame body moves in the fame medium, it is al- 
ways refljied in the duplicate proportion of its velocity ; 
that is, if the refljied body move in one part of its track, 
with three times the velocity with which it moved in fome 
other part, then its reflflance to the greater velocity will be 
nine times the reflflance to the lefier. If the velocity in one 
place be four times the velocity in another, the reflflance to 
the greater velocity will be fixteen times the reflflance to the 
Iefler^ and fo on. This rule, though exceflivcly erroneous, 
when taken in a general fenfe, is yet undoubtedly very near 
the truth, when confined within certain limits. 
In order to conceive the reflflance of fluids to a body moving 
in them, it is neceffary to diftinguiih between thofe fluids 
which being comprefled by fome incumbent weight, per- 
petually clofe up the fpace deferted by the body in motion, 
without permitting, for an inftant, any vacuity to remain 
behind it ; and thofe fluids in which (they being not fuffi- 
ciently comprefled) the fpace left behind the moving body 
remains for fome time empty. Thefe differences, in the 
refilling fluids, will occafion very remarkable varieties in the 
laws of their reflflance, and are abfolutely ncceflary to be 
confidered in the determination of the action of the air in 
fhot and fhells ; for the air partakes of both thefe affections, 
according to the different velocities of the projected body. 
If a fluid was fo conftituted, that all the particles compofing 
it were at fome diftance from each other, and there was no 
action between them, then the reflflance of a body moving 
therein, would be eafily computed, from the quantity of 
motion communicated to thefe particles : for inftance, if a. 
cylinder moved in fuch a fluid in the direction of its axis, it 
would communicate to the particles it met with a velocity 
equal to its own, and in its own direction, fuppofmg that 
neither the cylinder, nor the parts of the fluid were elaftic ; 
whence, if the velocity and diameter of the cylinder be 
known, and alfo the denfity of the fluid, there would thence 
be determined the quantity of motion communicated to the 
fluid, which (action and re-action being equal) is the fame 
with the quantity loft by the cylinder, consequently the re- 
flflance would be hereby afcertained. 

In this kind of difcontinued fluid, the particles being de- 
tached from each other, every one of them can purfue its own 
motion in any direction, at leaft for fome time, independent 
of the neighbouring ones ; wherefore, if, inftead of a cy- 
linder, moving in the direction of its axis, a body, with a 
furface oblique to its direction, be fuppofed to move in fuch 
a fluid, the motion the parts of the fluid will hereby acquire, 
will not be in the direction of the refljied body, but perpen- 
dicular to its oblique furface ; whence the reflflance to fuch. 
a body will not be eftimated from the whole motion commu- 
nicated to the particles ofthefluid, butfrom that partof it only, 
which is in the direction of the refljhd body. In fluids 
then, where the parts are thus difcontinued from each other, 
the different obliquities of that furface, which goes foremoft, 
will occafion confiderable changes in the reflflance ; al- 
though the fection of the folid, by a plain perpendicular to 
its direction, fhould in all cafes be the fame. And Sir Ifaac 
Newton has particularly determined, that in a fluid thus 
conftituted, the reflflance of a globe is but half the reflflance 
of a cylinder of the fame diameter, moving in the direction 
of its axis with the fame velocity. 

But though the hypothefis of a fluid, thus conftituted, be 
of great ufe in explaining the nature of reflflances ; yet, in 
reality, no fuch fluid does exift within our knowledge : 
all the fluids with which we are converfant are fo formed, 
that their particles either lie contiguous to each other, or 
at leaft act on each other in the fame manner, as if they 
did; confequently, in thefe fluids, no one particle, conti- 
guous to the refljied body, can be moved, without moving 
at the fame time a great number of others, fome of which 
will be diftant from it ; and the motion thus communicated 
to a mafs of the fluid will not be in any one determined 
direction, but will in each particle be different, according 
to the different manners in which it lies in contact with thofe, 
from which it receives its impulfe ; whence, great num- 
bers of the particles, being diverted into oblique directions, 
the refljlance of the moving body, which will depend on the 
quantity of motion communicated to the fluid in its own 
direction, will be hereby different in quantity, from what 
it would be in the preceding fuppofition, and its eftimation 
becomes much more complicated and operofe. 
If the fluid be comprefled by the incumbent weight of its 
upper parts (as all fluids are with us, except at their very 
furface) and if the velocity of the moving body be much lefs 
than that with which the parts of the fluid would rum into a 
void fpace, in confequence oi their compreflion ; it is evi- 
dent, that in this cafe the fpace left by die moving body will 
be inftantaneoufly filled up by the fluid ; and the parts of the 
fluid, againft which the foremoft part of the body prefles in 
its motion, will, inftead of bqing impelled forwards in the 
3 direction 
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direction of the body ; circulate, in Corns meafure, towards 
the hinder part of the body, thereby to reftore the equili- 
brium, which the confhnt influx of the fiutd behind the 
body would otherwife deftroy ; whence the progreffive mo- 
tion of the fluid, and confequently the rejjiance of the body, 
which depends thereon, would be, in this inftance, much 
lefs than in our firft hypothefis, where each particle was 
fuppofed to acquire, from the ftroke of the reftfting body, 
a velocity equal to that, with which the body moved, and in 
the fame direction. Sir ifaac Newton has determined, that 
the refijlancc to a cylinder, moving in the direction of its 
axis, in fuch a comprefled fluid as we have here treated of, 
is but one fourth part of the rejjiance, which the fame cy- 
linder would undergo, if it moved with the fame velocity, 
in a fluid, constituted in the manner we have defcribed in 
our firft hypothefis, each fluid being fuppofed to be of the 
fame denfity. 

But again, it is not only in the quantity of their rejijiance 
that thefe fluids differ, but likewife in the different manner, 
in which they act on folids of different forms moving in them. 
Wehavefhewn, that in thedifcontinued fluid, which we firft 
defcribed, the obliquity of the foremoft furface of the moving 
body would diminiih the rejijiance ; but in comprefl'ed fluids 
this holds not true, at leaft not in any confiderable degree j 
for the principal rejijiance in comprefled fluids arifes from the 
greater or lefler facility, with which the fluid, impelled by 
the forepart of the body, can circulate towards its hinder- 
moft part; and this being little, if at all, affected by the 
form of the moving body, whether it be cylindrical, co- 
nical, or fpherical, it follows, that while the tranfverfe fec- 
tion of the body, and confequently the quantity of impelled 
fluid is the fame, the change of figure in the body will 
fcarcely affect the quantity of its rejijiance. 
And this cafe, that is, the rejijiance of a compreffed fluid to 
a folid, moving in it with, a velocity much lefs than what 
the parts of the fluid would acquire from their compreffion ; 
this cafe, I fay, has been very fuliy confidercd by Sir Ifaac 
Newton, who has afcertained the quantity of fuch a rejift- 
ance, according to the different magnitudes of the moving 
body, and the denfity of the fluid. But he very exprefsly 
informs us, that the rules he has laid down are not gene- 
rally true, but upon a fuppofition that the compreffion of the 
fluid be increafed in the greater velocities of the moving 
body : however, fome unfkilful writers who have followed 
him, overlooking this caution, have applied his determina- 
tions to bodies moving with all kinds of velocities, with- 
out attending to the different compreflions of the fluids they 
were rejjied by ; and by this means they have accounted 
the rejjiance of the air to muilcet and cannon-mot, to be 
but one third part of what it is found to be by experience. 
Indeed, from all we have faid, it appears plain enough, 
that the rejijiing power of the medium muft be increafed, 
when the rejijiing body moves fo faft, that the fluid. cannot 
inftantaneoufly prefs in behind it, and fill the deferted fpace ; 
for when this happens, the body will he deprived of the 
prefliire of the fluid behind it; which in fome meafure ba- 
lanced its rejijiance, and muft fupport on its forepart the 
■whole weight of a column of the fluid, independent of the 
motion it gives to the parts of the fluid ; and befides, the 
motion In the particles driven before the body, is, in this 
cafe, lefs affected by the compreffion of the fluid, and con- 
fequently they are lefs deflected from the direction, in which 
they are impelled by the refiftedfurfz.es ; whence this fpecies 
of rejijiance approaches more and more to that defcribed in 
our firft hypothefis, where each particle of the fluid being 
unconnected with the neighbouring ones, it purfued its own 
motion, in its own direction, without being interrupted or 
deflected by their contiguity ; and therefore, as we before 
obferved, that the rejijiance of a difcontinued fluid to a cy- 
linder, moving in the direction of its axis, was four times 
greater than the rcfijiance of a fluid fufficiently compreffed 
of the fame denfity, it follows, that the rejijiance of a fluid, 
when a vacuity is left behind the moving body, may be near 
four times greater than that of the fame fluid, when no fuch 
vacuity is formed ; for when a void fpace is thus left, we 
have fhewn the rejjiance to approach, in its nature, to th; 
of a difcontinued fluid. 

This then may probably be the cafe in a cylinder moving 
in the fame compreffed fluid, according to the different de- 
grees of its velocity ; fo that if it fet out with a great velo- 
Ci }Y, and moves in the fluid till that velocity be much dimi- 
mfhed, the refitting power of the medium may be near four 
times greater in the beginning of its motion than in the end. 
Jn a globe the difference will not be fo great, becaufe, on 
account of its oblique furface, its rejjiance in a difcon- 
tinued medium, is but about twice as much as in one pro- 
perly compreffed ; for its oblique furface diminifhes its re- 
jijiance in one cafe, and not in the other : however, as the 
compreffion of the medium, eren when a vacuity is left be- 
:he moving body, may yet confine the oblique motion 
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that the rejjiance of a globe, moving in a compreffed fluid 
with a very great velocity, will be between that of a globe 
and of a cylinder, in a difcontinued medium; that is, , (in 
proportion to its velocity) we mayfuppofc it be more than 
twice, and lefs than four times the rejjiance of the fame 
globe, moving flowly through the fame medium; whence, 
perhaps, we (hall not much err in fuppofing the globe in its 
fwifteft motions to be refilled near three times more, in. pro- 
portion to its velocity, than when it is floweft. 
And as this increafe of the rejijiing power of the medium 
will take place, when the velocity of the moving body is fo 
great, that a perfect vacuity is left behind it, fo fome degree 
of augmentation will be fenfible in velocities much fliort of 
this ; for even when, by the compreffion of the fluid, the 
fpace left behind the body is inftantaneoufly filled up ; yet, 
if the velocity, with which the parts of the fluid rufii in be- 
hind, is not much greater than that, with which the body 
moves ; the fame reafons we have urged above, in the cafe 
of an abfolute vacuity, will hold in a lefs degree in this in- 
fiance ; and therefore we are not to fuppofe, that, in the 
increafed rejjiance, which we have hitherto treated of, it im^ 
mediately vanifhes, when the compreffion of the fluid is juit 
fuflicient to prevent a vacuum behind the rejijied body ; but 
we muft confider it as diminiihing only, according as the 
velocity, with which the parts of the fluid follow the body, 
exceeds that with which thebody.moves. 
Hence then we conclude, that if a globe fets out in a refft- 
/»£_ medium, with a velocity much exceeding that with 
which the particles of the medium would rum into a void 
fpace, in confequence of their compreffion, fo that a vacu- 
um is ncceflarily left behind the globe in its motion ; the 
rejijiance of this medium to the globe will be near three 
times greater, in proportion to its velocity, than what we 
are fure, from Sir Ifaac Newton, would take place in a 
flower motion. We may further conclude,, that the rejiji- 
ing power of the medium will gradually diminifli, as the 
velocity of the globe decreafes, till at laft, when it moves 
with velocities which bear but a fmall proportion to that, 
with which the particles of the medium follow it, the re- 
jjiance becomes the fame with what is affigned by Sir Ifaac 
Newton in the cafe of a comprefled fluid. 
And from this determination we may learn how falfe that 
pofition is, which afferts the refiftance of any medium to 
be in the duplicate proportion of the velocity of the rejijied 
body ; for it plainly appears, by what we have faid,' that 
this can only be confidered as nearly true in fmall variati- 
ons of velocity, and can never be applied in the comparing 
together the refjiances to all velocities whatever, without 
the moft enormous errors. See new Principles of Gun- 
nery, by Mr. Robins, Part 2. Prop. i. 

As to the rejijiance of the air, it has been thus determined 
from experiments. Mr. Robins, in his New Principle of 
Gunnery, pag. 74, 75, &c. having taken a mufket barrel, 
and charging it fucceffively with a leaden ball of three quar- 
ters of an inch diameter, and about half its weight of 
powder, and taking fuch precaution in weighing of the 
powder, and placing it, as to be fure, by many previous 
trials, that the velocity of the ball could not differ by 20 feet 
in 1 ' from its medium quantity. It was fired againfta pendu- 
lum (defcribed under the headGuNNERy, append.) placed at 
25 feet, 75 feet, and at 125 feet diftance from the mouth 
of the piece respectively. In the firft cafe it impunged 
againft the pendulum with a velocity of 1670 feet in 1' ; 
in the fecond cafe with a velocity of 1550 feet in 1" ; and 
in the third cafe with a velocity of 1425 feet in %' ; fo that 
in paiTmg through 50 feet of air, the bullet loft a velocity 
of about 120, or 125 feet in 1"; and the time of its pafimg 
through that fpace being about T ' Ys or T ' D - of 1", the medium 
quantity of rejjiance muft, in thefe inftances, have been 
about 120 times the weight of the ball ; which, as the ball 
was nearly ~ of a pound, amounts to about 10 lb. avoir- 
dupoife. 

Now if a computation be made, according to the me. hod 
laid down for compreffed fluids in the 38th Propof. of lib. 2- 
of Sir Ifaac Newton's Principia, fuppofing the weight of 
water to be to the weight of air, as 850 to 1, it will be 
found that the rejjiance- of a globe of three quarters of an 
inch diameter, moving with a velocity of about 1600 feet in 
1", will not, on thofe principles, amount to any more than 
a force of 45 lb. avoirdupoife; whence wc may conclude 
(as the rules in that propofuion for flow motions are very 
accurate) that the rejijiing power of ihe air in flow motions 
is lefs than in fwift motions, in ihe ratio of 4;- to 10, a 
proportion between that of 1 to 2, and 1 to 3. 
Again, charging the fame piece with equal quantities of 
powder, and balls of the fame weight, and firing three 
times at the pendulum, placed at 25 feet diftance from the 
mouth of the piece, the medium of the velocities with 
which the ball impinged was 1690 feet in 1". Then re- 
moving the piece 175 feet from the pendulum, the velocity 
of the ball, at a medium of five mots, was 1300 feet in 1'. 
Whence the ball, in pafiing through 150 feet of air, loft a 
velocity of about 390 feet in 1 ' ; and the rejijiance^ com- 
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puted from thefe numbers, comes out fomething more than | 
in the preceding inftance, amounting to between 1 1 and | 
12 pounds avoirdupoife : whence, according to thefe expe- ; 
riments, the reft/ling power of the air to fwift motions is 
greater than in flow ones, in a ratio which approaches 
nearer to the ratio of 3 to 1, than in the preceding expe- 
riments. 

Next, to examine this refiftame in fmaller velocities, the 
pendulum being placed at 25 feet distance, was fired at five 
times, and the mean velocity with which the ball impinged was 
3180 feet in 1". Then removing the pendulum to the 
distance of 250 feet, the medium velocity of five fhot at 
this distance, was 950 feet in r ; whence the ball, in patting 
through 225 feet of air, loft a velocity of 230 feet in 1", 
and as it patted through that interval in about -rV of 1", 
the refinance to the middle velocity will come out to be near 
33!; times the gravity of the ball, or 2 lb. 10 oz. avoirdu- 
poife. Now the refi/tance to the fame velocity, according 
to the laws obferved in flower motions, amounts to iV of 
the fame quantity; whence in a velocity of 1065 feet in 
(the medium of 11 80 and 950) the rejijiing power of the 
air Is augmented in no greater proportion than of n to 7 ; 
whereas in 2*> C nter decrees of velocity, as before, it amounted 
very near to the ratio or 3 to I. 
That this refijling power of the air to fwift motions, is 
very fenfibly increafed beyond what Sir Ifaac's theory for 
flow motions makes it, feenis hence to be evident. It be- 
ing, as has been faid, in mufket, or cannon fhot, with 
their full charge of powder, near three times the quantity 
assigned by that theory. 

The reft/lance of a bullet of three quarters of an inch dia- 
meter, moving in air with a velocity of 1670 feet in 1", 
amounting, as we faid, to 10 lb. the refiftame of a cannon 
ball of 241b. fired with its full charge of powder, and there- 
by moving with a velocity of 1650 feet in 1" (which fcarce 
differs from the other. See Gunnery, Append.) may hence 
be determined. For the velocity of the cannon ball being 
near the fame as the mufket bullet, and its furfacc above 
54 times greater, it follows, that the refijlance on the can- 
non ball will amount to more than 540 lb. which is near 
23 times its own weight. And from hence it appears how 
rafh and erroneous the opinion of thofe is, who neglect the 
confideration of the refijlance of the air as of no import- 
ance in the doctrine of projectiles. See Projectile. 

RESPIRATION (Cycl)— The alternate motion of the thorax 
and lungs in refpiration is evident, but it is not eafy to 
determine the mechanifm by which thefe motions are per- 
formed. Dr. Martin thinks this has not been accounted 
for in a fatisfactory manner, either by Swammerdam, Bo- 
relli, Ballivi, Pitcairn, or Boerhaave, and has given us an 
elTay on this fubject in the Medic. Eff. Edinb. Vol. 1. 
Art. 12. 

Dr. Hoadley fl endeavours to prove, that the external inter- 
coital mufcies ferve for tnfpiration, while the internal inter - 
coftals are their antagonists, deprefHng their ribs in expi- 
ration. He thinks it proved by Dr. Hales J s experiments b , 
that there is air in the cavity of the thorax, between the 
lungs and the pleura, and endeavours to take off the force 
of Dr. Houston's attesting that he faw the lungs and pleura 
contiguous. He grants, however, that fometimes there may 
be little or no air. He accounts for refpiration much in the 
fame way v/ith thofe who affume the contiguity of the lungs 
and pleura. He joins with thofe who think the impetus, 
which the internal furface of the lungs fuftains in common 
refpiration, to be very little. The ufes of refpiration are, 
to difcharge from the venal blood and chyle, fuch parts as 
are unfit to render them arterial blood, and to admit air 
into the blood. From this doctrine he accounts for the 
phenomena of the difeafes of the lungs. He fubjoins the 
picture and defcription of an ingenious instrument for il- 
lustrating the manner in which refpiration is performed. 
— [ a Lectures on Refpiration. ^ Veget. Statics exp. 112, 
113. and Hamajlat. p. 83.] 

Organs of Respiration, in fly worms. Thefe afford u 
not only great matter of admiration in their general ftruc 
ture, but by their almost endlefs variety in the different 
fpecies of thefe creatures, give ample room for the formi 
claries and genera from them. 
The firlt clafs of thefe creatures is of thofe with variable 
heads, whofe organs of refpiration are principally behind, 
the large fenfible stigmata, or breathing holes, being placed 
there ; and which have no fcaly legs, nor any regularly 
formed membranaceous ones; and which have, under their 
belly, certain fleihy protuberances, each feeming a portion 
of a ring, which is inflated at certain times. 
Thefe are the characters common to a vast clafs of thefe 
creatures, which are transformed into two winged flies ; but 
fecm never to be the marks of thefe which are produced from 
the eggs of the four winged clafs. Reaumur's Hill. Infect, 
Vol. 4. p. 164. 

RESPONDEAS oufter., in law, is to anfwer over in an action 
to the merits of the caufe. 

RESSELA, a term ufed by Paracelfus to fignify, as himfelf 
explains it, any thing that expels heat, in opposition to ajfa, 
which witii him signifies any thing that promotes it; 



REST (Cycl.)— Monfieur de Maupertuis afferts, thit whm 
bodies are in equilibrio, they muff be fo fstuated, that if 
any fmall motion be impreffed on them, the quantity of ac- 
tion refulting will be the least poflible. This he calls the 
law of reft, and from this law he deduces the fundamental 
propofition of ftatics. See Mem. de l'Acad. de Berlin 
Tom. 2. p. 294. 

Monfieur de Maupertuis deduces the laws of percuflson from 
the fame principle. See Quantity of Action. 

RzsT-harrow, ononis, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe. The flower is of 
the papilionaceous kind. The pistil arifes from the cup, 
and finally becomes a turgid feed veffel, in fome fpecies. 
longer, and in others ihotter, and usually containing kidney 
fhaped feeds. The characters of the leaves are, that they 
ufually grow three on each ftalk, though fometiines they 
ftand fingly in other parts of the fame plant. 
The fpecies of ononis enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe. 1. The common prickly anonis with purple flowers. 
2. The prickly ononis with white flowers. 3. The red 
flowered 'ononis without prickles. 4. The white flowered 
anonis without prickles. 5. The ononis with fmooth pro- 
cumbent stalks. 6. The least red flowered anonis without 
prickles. 7. The hairy and vifcous purple flowered fmall 
ononis. 8. The perennial red flowered ononis with broad, 
roundifh, and deeply ferrated leaves. 9, The early flower- 
ing purple mountain fhrubby ononis. 10. The Spanifh 
fhrubby anonis with fleihy tridentated leaves. 11. The low 
alpine anonis with a fweet flefhy root. 12. The fmooth fea 
anonis with flowers standing in the alas of the leaves. 13. The 
dwarf annual purple anonis. 14, The dwarf fmooth purple 
flowered alpine ononis without prickles. 15. The Sicilian 
ononis with the appearance of the alopecuros. 16. The 
round leaved Spanifh purple fpiked ationis without prickles. 
17. The hoary procumbent fea ononis. 18. The purple 
flowered American fhiubby ononis, called by many crotola- 
via. 19. The great yellow vifcous anonis without prickles. 

20. The fmooth anonis with yellow variegated flowers. 

21. The broad leaved yellow annual vifcous ationis without 
prickles. 22. The annual broad leaved erect Portugal vif- 
cous ononis. 23. The narrow leaved fea ononis without 
prickles, with yellow variegated flowers. 24. The yellow 
flowered dwarf anonis with fmooth narrow leaves. 25. The 
little yellow French ononis without prickles. 26. The ononis 
with fmall yellow flowers. 27. The fhrubby Afiatic ononis 
with large yellow flowers. 28. The fhrubby Spanifh ononis 
with rounder leaves. 29. The rcfe leaved shrubby Spanifh 
anonis. 30. The broad and roundifh leaved American ono- 
nis. 31. The creeping bituminofe kidneybean-like anonis. 
Tourn. Inft. p. 408. 

RESTY, (Cycl.) in the manege. A malicious unruly horfe, 
that fhrugs himfelf flioit, and will only go where he pleafes, 
is faid to be refly. A rejly horfc is much the fame with 
what the French call ramingue. See Ramingue. 

RESUSCITATION (Cycl.)— Resuscitation bf plants, in 
chemistry, the art of reproducing a plant from its afhes. 
See Pai.ingenesia. 

Many have pretended to this art, and have fliewn refufci- 
tated plants in vials c ; but all thefe feem only particular 
instances of artificial chemical vegetations, of which many 
others may be given. The external appearances of thefe 
refemble plants, and the ignorant may eafily take them for 
fuch ; but when clofely confidered, there is a great diffe- 
rence to be found. — [ c Boyle's Works Abr. Vol. 1. p. 69.] 
See artificial Vegetation. 

RETCH, or Retches, a name given by our farmers to an 
iron, or a pair of irons, which in the common plow ferve 
to fasten the fheat to the beam. The retches are fastened 
to the fheat with nails, and to the beam with pins. 

RETENEGI, in the materia medica, a name ufed by Avi- 
fenna, and others, to exprefs the common refm of the pine, 
or fir tree, and fometimes common black pitch. The lexi- 
cographers have given us fforax as the explanation of rete- 
negi, but this is not warranted by any paffage in the authors 
who ufe the wosd. It is certain, indeed, that the genera- 
lity of authors have confounded the feveral forts of refin 
and pitch making trees together, and among them the pine, 
fir, cedar, aisd turpentine trees, are called by the fame 
name, but the ftorax tree is never included among the 
number. Thefe were only confounded together, becaufe 
of the fimilitudeof the things they produced; but the ftorax 
was too different from all thefe, and too precious a gem not 
be distinguished. See Erz. 

RETENTA, a word ufed by the medical writers to exprefs 
things retained in the body, or which are not to be retained 
in a state of good health. 

RETENTION of the firjl Jlools, in infants. See Infant. 

RETIARIUS, among the Romans, a kind of gladiator, who 
entered the lifts armed only with a trident in his left hand, 
and a net in his right. He was to ufe his utmost addrefs to 
throw the net over, and thereby entangle his antagonist; 
and if he miffed of his aim, he was to betake himfelf to 
flight, till he had the good luck to recover his net. Pitifc. 
Lex, Antiq. in voc. 

a REIT 
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RETINACULUM, the name of a chirurgical inftniment 
ufed in caftration, and in the operation for a hernia, to 
prevent the interlines from falling into the fcrotum. 
RETORT (CycL)— The quantity of air rifing from fome 
fubftances is apt to burft glaffes in difrilling; Dr. Browne 
Langrim has therefore given us a new contrivance of ap- 
plying receivers to retorts, by which fuch accidents may 
be prevented. To his firil receiver he adapts a fecond, 
inferted into an opening at the top of the firft, in order to 
give more room to the rarefied and new generated air. To 
an opening, at the bottom of each of thefe receivers, he 
fixes a bottle, tied on clofe by means of a bladder, fo that 
they may be removed at any time, and another infrantly 
placed in their room ; by which means very little of the 
fteam will cfcape. He alfo ties on a bladder to an open- 
ing) or upper neck of the fecond recipient; and this bladder 
being much thinner and weaker than any of the glafles, will 
always give way firfr, and prevent their burfting. And 
even when there is the greateft danger of this accident, the 
imalleft pin hole made through the top of the bladder, as 
foon as the fumes begin to rife, will be fufficient to let out 
the air as faft as it is generated. See Philof. Tranf. N° 475. 
Se6t. 3. where we have a figure of the whole apparatus. 
See alfo Tab. of Chemiftry, N° 22, and 34. 

RETREAT, (Cycl.) or Tattou, in the art of war, is a beat 
of the drum in the evening, at the firing of a piece called 
the warning piece, at which ihe drum-major, with all the 
drums of the battalion, except fuch as are upon duty, beais 
round the regiment ; the drums of the quarter guards, of 
the generals guards, and all other fmall guards, do like- 
wife beat j the trumpets at the fame time founding at the 
head of their refpe&ive troops. This is to warn the foldiers 
to forbear firing, and the Gentries to challenge, till break 
of day, that the reveille is beat. The retreat is likewife called 
fetting the watch. 

RETTO moto, in the Italian mufic. See Moto. 

RETURNS (Cycl.) — Returns of a mine, in the military 
art, are the turnings and windings of the gallery. 

RETURNUM averiorum, a judicial writ, the fame with re- 
torno habendo. Reg. Judic. 4. 

RETUSE leafy retufum folium, among botanifts. See the 
article Leaf. 

RF,VE-land. The land which in Domefday is faid to have been 
thaneland, and afterwards converted into reveland, feems to 
be fuch lands as being reverted to the king after the death 
of his Thane, who had it for life, was not fince granted 
out to any by the king, but refted in charge upon the ac- 
count of the reve, or bailiff" of the manor, Spelm. Feuds, 
c. 24. Blount. 

REVERSE, in the military art, fignifies on the back, or be- 
hind. Thus we fay, a reverfe view, a reverfe commanding 
ground, a reverfe battery 9 &c. 

REVOLUTUM folium, among botanifts. See Leaf. 

REUTELE, in zoology, a name ufed by fome for the umbla 
miner, or red charre, a fifh common in the lakes of Ger- 
many, and of the northern parts of England and Wales. 
The name is originally German. Willughbfs Hire. Pifc. 
p. 196. See Charre. 

REWARDS. Military reward^ among the Athenians, confid- 
ed fometimes in crowns prefented to thofe that had merited 
them; on which their names and noble actions were inferibed. 
Some had leave granted them to erect, pillars or ftatues, in 
honour of fome god, with Infcriptions fetting forth their 
victories. This was a favour that was feldom granted; 
Cimon indeed was honoured with it, but Themiftocles 
could never obtain the like. Another honour conferred at 
Athens on the valiant, was to have their arms placed in 
the citadel, and to be called Cecropidts, or citizens of the 
true old blood. Others were prefented with a «7«^oirAi«, or 
Compleat fuit of armour. Songs of triumph were honorary 
compliments paid to fome. The children of thofe who 
were killed in battle were maintained at the public expence, 
till they came to maturity; at which time they were pre- 
fented before the affembly of the Athenian people with a 
Compleat fuit of armour, one of the public minifters pro- 
claiming before them, " that hitherto, in remembrance of 
M their fathers merits, the commonwealth had educated 
f thefe young men, but now difmified them fo armed, to 
" go forth and thank their country by imitating their fathers 
" examples." 

Solon made a farther pro virion for the parents of thofe 
that died in the wars, it being extremely reafonable that they 
mould be maintained at the public expence, who had loft 
their children, the comfort and fupport of their declining 
age, in the fervice of the public. 

As for thofe who were any wife difabled, they had an al- 
lowance from the public towards their maintenance. Potter, 
Tom. 2. p. 118, feq. 

REWEY, a term among clothiers, fignifying cloth unevenly 
wrought, or full of rcwes, 43 Eliz. c. 10. Blount, Cowel. 

KtX midlorum, in zoology, a name given by fome authors to 
a fpecies of mullet diftinguimed from all the others by its 
having a prominent belly, and having no beards under the 
mouth. Willughby's Hift. Pifc. p. 286. See the article 
Mull us tmberbis. 
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REY grafs. This is a hardy fort of graft, much efl-eerried 
among the farmers for that quality. It will grow on any 
land, and therefore produces crops where nothing elfe will. 
It thrives beft of all on fower, clayev, and weeping grounds, 
and equally endures the fevereft droughts of Cummer, and 
frofts of winter, fuffering no damage from either. It is the 
beft of all winter foods for cattle, the ihorter it is eaten the 
better, and it fprings the earlieft of any. There is no danger 
of overftocking it, for if it be left to grow too much, the 
ftalk becomes hard and fticky. It is 'bed for horfes and 
for flieep, and very much prevents the rotting of the latter. 
The beft way of lowing it is with clover. The common 
quantity of feed is two bufhels to an acre, but three bufhels 
is much better ; though in fome lands, where the clover is 
likely to fucceed very well, they fow eight pounds of clover 
feed, and one bufhel of rey feed to an acre, and this makes 
a crop that will laft feven or eight years. 
Some mow it as hay, and thrafh it for the feed, which about 
London fells from half a crown a bufhel to three millings. 
Four or five quarters of this feed will be fometimes produced 
from an acre of the grafs. If at any time a field of this 
grafs is found to grow thin, jt is only neceflary to ftreW 
on a bufhel of the feed, and roll it with a wooden roller, 
and the plants rifing from this addition will make the whole 
crop fufficiently thick. Rey grafs has this great advantage, 
that it kills weeds without any other fown plant ; even thirties 
cannot grow among it. When the rey grafs is cut for hay 
before perfeflly ripe, the hay is the better, but the feed 
will not grow fo well. When the feed is newly thrafhed, 
it muft not be laid too thick, for it is very apt to heat and 
ferment, and the whole will be fpoiled. Mortimer's Huf- 
bandry, p. 40. 

RHABARBARUM, in botany, the name given to the plant 
of which rhubarb is the root, and which Mr. Tournefort 
makes to conftitutc of itfclf a peculiar genus, of which there 
is no other fpecies. The characters he delivers of the genus 
are thefe. The flower confifts of one leaf, formed into the 
fhape of a bell, and divided into feveral figments s from 
the bottom of this rifes a piftil, which ripens into a thick 
fruit, containing one large triangular feed, which is fo af- 
fixed to its triangular capfule as it ripens, that there is no 
feparating it from it. Town. Inft. p. 89. 

RHABDOMANTIA, P.a.^,1,,., among the antients, a 
fpecies of divination performed with rods. Potter, Archseol. 
Graec. 1. 2. c. 16. Tom. I. p. 334. 

RHABDONALEPSIS, p«ffl», AW*„4,«, among the Greeks,. 
the reception or elevation of the rod, a feftival kept every 
year in the ifland of Cos, at which the priefts carried a cy- 
prefs tree. Potter, Archseol. Gra=c. I. 2. c. 20. Tom. I. 
p. 429. 

RHABDOPHORI, r*a?. C o,, among the Greeks, officers 
appointed to preferve peace and good order, and to correct 
the unruly at their public games. Potter, Archzol. Giec. 
Tom. I. p. 448. 

RHABDUS, Pa£d\<, among the antients, the iron rod with 
which the boy rolled the trochus. See Trochus. 

RHAGADIOLUS, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe. The flower is 
compofed of a number of femiflofcuies ftanding on the em- 
bryo fruit, and each perforated in its bottom part by the 
capillament which arifes from that embryo. Thefe are all 
contained in one common cup, the feveral leaves of which 
afterwards become fo many pods, difpofed in the fotm of a 
liar, and containing long fhaped and pointed feeds. 
There is only one known fpecies of this plant, which is the 
ftarry headed hawkweed of authors, or the hawkweed with 
falcated feeds. Tourn. Inft. p. 479. 

RHAGE, a word ufed by medical writers for a filTure or chap 
in any part. The ftones of grapes are alfo by fome called 
rhages j and by others the fame word is made to cxprefs the 
extremities of the fingers or toes. 

RHAMNOIDES, a name given by Tournefort, and others, 
to a genus of plants, called by Linmeus hipfofbae. See 
the article Hippophae. 

RHAMNUS, buckthorn, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe. The flower is 
compofed of only one leaf, and is of the fhape of a funnel, 
and divided into four fegments at the edge. From the bot- 
tom of this there arife a number of ftamina furrounding a 
piftil, which finally becomes a foft and juicy berry, ufu- 
ally containing four callous feeds, gibbofe on one fide, and 
■ flat on the other. 
The fpecies of rhammts, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe. 1 . The common buckthorn. 2. The lefier buckthorn. 

3. The fmaller buckthorn with oblong and narrow leaves. 

4. The green flowered buckthorn with black berries. 5. The 
fmall Spanifh buckthorn with leaves like box. Thefe are 
called by fome authors lycimns. 6. The Spanifh buckthorn 
with larger box-like leaves. 7. The olive leaved Spanifh 
buckthorn. 8. Tile Spanifh buckthorn with Hypericum leaves. 
9. The Spanifli buckthorn with the leaves and whole appear- 
ance of the ceratia, or ftllqua. 10. The capillaceous leaved 
Spanifli rock buckthofn. Town. Inft. p. 593. 

RHAPSO- 
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MAPSODOMANTIA, 'p«-M°^W, among the antients, 
a fpecies of divination performed with the works or rhap- 
fodies of the poets, particularly Homer and Virgil, who 
were looked upon as divine and infpircd perfons ; whence 
this kind of divination was called fortes Homericts and Vir- 
gilianes. Potter, Archseol. Gra:c. 1. 2. c. 16. Tom. I. p. 333. 
See Sortes, CycL 
RHEEDIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, fo 
called from Mr. Van Rheed. The characters of the genus are 
thefe : the flower has no cup. It confifts of four petals, 
which are of an oval figure, and are hollowed, and expand- 
ed wide open. The {lamina are five filaments. The ger- 
men of the piftil is globofe. The fruit is fmall, and of an 
oval figure. It is fucculent, and confifts only of one cell, 
and contains three very large feeds, which are of an oval 
oblong figure, and marked with ftrangely irregular lines, 
refembling feveral characters. Linnai Gener. Plant, p. 523. 
Plumler. 18. 
RHEGMA, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs any break- 
ing, or burfting of a fort part without a wound, but moft 
frequently for abfeefles breaking inwardly. 
RPIENONES, among the antient Germans, a kind of gar- 
ment covering the fhoulders and breaft down to the middle. 
It was either entirely made of -fkins, or covered over with 
them ; the long hair of which being outward, proved a 
good defence againft rain. Pitifc. in voc. 
RHEO- STATICS, is ufed by fome for the ftatics, or the fcience 

of the equilibrium of fluids. Cajhl. Math. Univ. p. 73. 
RHEUMATISM (tyd.)— In obftinate rheumatifms fmall dofes 

of emetic wine are much recommended by Dr. Huxham. 
RHEXIA, in natural hiffory, the name of a genus of plants : 
the characters of which are thefe. The perianthium con- 
fifts of one leaf; it is of an oblong figure, tubular, inflated 
at the bottom, and divided into four fegments at the mouth. 
It remains after the flower is fallen. The flower confifts of 
four petals ; they are of a roundifli figure ; they ftand ex 
panded, and are affixed to the cup. The ftamina are eight 
capillary filaments longer than the cup. Thefe are affixed 
to the cup, and are terminated by long drooping antheree. 
The germen of the piftil is roundifli, the ftyle is Ample, 
and of the length of the ftamina. The ftigma is fomewhat 
thick and obtufe. The capfule is contained within the 
belly, or inflated part of the cup j it is roundifli, compofed 
of four valves, and containing four cells. This contains a 
number of roundifh feeds. It is to be obferved, that in 
fome fpecies of this genus the calyx is fmooth, in others it 
has feveral hairs difpofed in a ftellated manner. Linnai 
Gen. PI. p, 161. Pluknet, f. 173. f. 4. Gronovius. 
RHINANTHUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe. The perianthium is 
roundifli, but compreffed, fomewhat inflated and compofed 
of one leaf, divided into four fegments at the end. This 
is permanent, and does not fall with the flower. The 
flower is of the labiated kind, and confifts of one petal. 
Its cube is of the length of the cup, its limb open but com- 
prefled at the bafe. The upper lip is hooded, compreffed, 
marginated and narrow; the under lip is broad, flat, and 
obtufe, and lightly divided into three fegments ; the middle 
one fomewhat larger than the reft. The ftamina are four 
filaments, of the length of the upper lip of the flower, un- 
der which they arc hid, two of them are fomewhat fhorter 
than the others. The anthers are incumbent, and are bifid 
and hairy. The germen of the piftil is oval and compreffed. 
The ftyle is capillar)', and of the length of the ftamina, or 
fomewhat more than that. The ftigma is obtufe and bent. 
The fruit is an erect orbicular but compreffed capfule, it is 
compofed of two valves, and divided into two cells. The 
feeds are numerous, and of a flatted figure, and fall out by 
the opening of the capfule at its fides. Linnai Gen. PI. 
p. 282. 
RHINE [CycL)— Rhine, in ichthyology, a name given by 
Ariftotle, Appian, and moft of the Greek writers to that 
fpecies of the fqualus, which we ufually call the fquatina ; 
the fquatus of Ifidore and Pliny. Artedi has diftinguifhed 
this from all the other fpecies of the fqualus, by the having 
no pinna ani, and the mouth in the extremity of the fnout. 
RHINECHITIS, a name of a chirurgical inftrument, ufed 

for fyringing the noftrils. 
RHINGAU, a name given by fome authors to the lavaretus, 
a fmall fifh, caught in the German lakes, and fent in pickle 
into many parts of the world. Willughby\ Hift. Pifc. p. 183. 
See the article Lavaretus. 
RHINOBATUS, in zoology, the name of a flat cartilaginous 
fifh, of the fquatina, or monk fifh kind, but differing from it 
in this, that the body is proportionably longer, and the head 
is more pointed ; and the mouth is a great way below the 
end of the fnout, and placed under the head. It is from 
three to four feet long, and is common in the Mediterra- 
nean, and brought to market in fome parts of Naples. 
Fab. .Column, p. 1 1 q. 
RHINOCEROS, in zoology, the name of a genus of qua- 
drupeds, fo called from an horn growing on their nofe. 
Of this genus there are only two known fpecies. 1. The| 



rhinoceros with only one horn on its nofe ; and, 2. The rhi- 
noceros with two horns. 

In the year 1 739 we had a young rhinoceros fhewn in Eng- 
land, of which Dr. Parfons has given a very accurate ac- 
count in the Philofophical Tranfactions. 
The creature fed on rice, fugar, and hay; his keeper ufed 
to mix the rice and fugar in the following manner : feven 
pounds of rice and three pounds of fugar made the provi- 
fion for one day ; he eat this at three meals ; and befides this 
he eat about a trufs of hay every week, and a large quantity 
of greens that were brought to him, at different times, and 
of which he feemed more fond than of dried food. He drank 
often, and always fwallowed a large quantity of water at a 
time. See Tab. of Quadrupeds, N kl 13 and 14. 
He appeared very peaceable in his temper, and bore to be 
handled on any part of his body, with great patience, ex- 
cept when he was hungry; but he was then always out- 
ragious, as alfo when he was ftruck. His moft violent 
paffions, even on the laft occafion, were however always 
immediately appeafed by giving him victuals. 
Notwithstanding the lumpifh afpett, and heavy make of this 
creature, he would jump about very nimbly in his fits of 
paifion, and often leap to a great height ; and one common 
mark of his fury was the ftriking his head againft the walls, 
or any thing elfe that was in the way, and this he would do 
with terrible violence. He was very apt to fall into thefe 
paffions in a morning before his rice and fugar were given 
him, and from the whole he appeared quite untraceable, 
and feemed able, in his paffions, to have run fo faft, as that 
a man on foot could not have efcaped him. 
This creature was two years old, and did not exceed a 
young heifer in height, but was remarkably broad and thick. 
His head was very large; and the hinder part of it, near the 
ears, remarkably elevated above the reft of the face, which 
was flat, and funk down, in a remarkable manner in the 
middle, rifing again toward the origin of the horn, but in a 
much fmaller degree. The horn ftands upon the nofe of 
the animal as upon a fort of hill ; and when the fceleton of 
the head is feen, that part of the fkull on which the horn i3 
fixed, is found to rife into a blunt cone, to anfwer to a ca- 
vity in the bafis of the horn, which is very hard and folid ; 
in other refpects, having no manner of hollow, or core, 
like thofe of other quadrupeds. The horn in this young 
animal did not rife above an inch high from its tough bafis, 
and was black and fmooth at the top, but ragged down- 
wards ; and the determination of its growth is backward, 
not ftrait up; this is very evidently feen in the horns of old 
rhinocerofes, which are always curved in a conftderable de- 
gree that way. If we cohlider the proportion of this ani- 
mal's fize, to the length of its horn, and thence carry the 
proportion to that between the large horns we fee in the 
mufeums of the curious, we muft fuppofe the animal of a 
very ftupendous fize, when at its full growth. Phil. Tranf. 

N °47°- P-530- 

The fides of the under jaw, in this creature, ftand very 
wide afunder, flanting outward to the lower edo-e, and 
backward to the, neck; the edges turn outwards from this 
ftructure of the bones, and the head necefi'irily looks very 
large. That part of the head which reaches from the forepart of 
the horn to the upper lip may be called the nofe; this is 
very thick, and bulky, and has a kind of circular fweep 
down towards the noftrils ; on all this part there are a great 
number of ruga; or wrinkles. 

The noftrils are fituated very low, in the fame direction 
with the opening of the mouth, and not more than an inch 
from it ; and when viewed in a foreview, the whole nofe, 
from the top of the horn to the verge of the lower lip, is 
fhaped like a bell. The under lip is like that of an ox,' but 
the upper more like that of a horfe, and he ufes it as that 
creature does, to gather up hay from the rack, or grafs 
from the ground; but, with this fuperior advantage, that 
this creature has a power of extending this lip to fix or feven 
inches in length from the nofe, and there drawing it to a 
point ; with this lip, thus extended, the creature is able to 
grafp a ftick, or any fmall fubfhr.cs, and hold it extremely 
faft ; and this power of prolonging the lips ferves, in many 
purpofes, to the fame end as the trunk of that other un- 
weildy animal the elephant. 

The tongue of the rhinoceros is faid to be fo rough as to be 
able to rub a man's flefh off from the bones ; but, in this 
young fubject it was fo foft, that it refemblcd that of a calf. 
It may poffibly grow harder with age; but the ftory of its 
effects feems of a piece with the many other falfe marvels 
reported of this animal. The eyes are dull and fleepy, much 
like thofe of a hog in fhape ; he feldom opens them entirely ; 
and it is to be obferved, that they are fituated nearer the 
nofe than thofe of any other known quadruped, The ears 
are broad and thin toward the top, much like thofe of a hog ; 
but they arife each from a narrow round bafe, with fome 
wrinkles on it, which iflues out of a fimis, as it were fur- 
rounded with a flefhy fold. The neck is very fhort, and 
has two folds,' or wrinkles, wholly furrounding it, only 
that the anterior one is broken underneath ; and has a flap 

hanging 
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hanging from it fo deep, that it would contain a man's hand ; 
from the middle of the pofterior plica of the neck., there arifes 
another, which palling backward, is loft before it reaches the 
body. The moulders are thick and heavy, and have each 
a fold pafling downward. The body is vcry^ large and thick, 
and ftands out at the fides like that of a cow with calf. The 
legs are very thick and ftrong, they are round, and fome- 
what fmaller downwards than in the upper part ; and when 
the creature ftands upright they bend inward at the knee, 
fo that they are nothing like ftrait. In fome quadrupeds the 
fetlock bends to the weight of the animal, but in this crea- 
ture there is no appearance of any fuch bending, fo that he 
feems to ftand upon four ftumps, efpecially when viewed 
behind. He has three hoofs upon each foot forward, but 
the back part is a great mafs of flefh, rough like the reft of 
the fkin; and the fole of the foot is very plump and callous 
in the furface, but eaiily yielding to the preffure from the 
foftnefs of the fubjacent flefh. Its fhape is like that of a 
heart, with a blunt apex before, and a broad bafe behind. 
The tail is very fmall in proportion to the fize of the ani- 
mal, not exceeding feventeen or eighteen inches in length, 
and but thin or flender ; it is very rough, and has a kind of 
twift or ftricture towards the extremities, ending in a fiat 
mafs ; this gave occafion to fome authors to compare the 
whole tail to a fpatula; on the fide3 of this flat part there 
grew a few fhort, but very thick and ftrong black hairs, 
but thefe grow much longer in the more advanced ftate of 
the creature; and are not round, like other hairs, but flat, 
like fmall pieces of whalebone. The creature has no other 
hair about it, except a very fmall quantity at the edge of the 
ears. See Tab. of Quadrupeds, N° 13 and 14. 
The penis of the male rhinoceros is of a very remarkable 
ftructure, being inclofed in two cafes. The female differs 
in nothing from the male except in the pudenda, which are 
ihaped like thofe of a cow. 

The fkin of the rhinoceros is thick, and feems almoft impe- 
netrable ; it feels like a piece of board of half an inch thick. 
It is covered in all parts, more or lefs, with a fort of incruf- 
tations, refembling fcales. Thefe are fmall on the neck, 
and largcft of all in the fhoulders and hips ; between the 
folds of this thick fkin, the cuticle, which is left bare, is 
foft, and eafily penetrable. The fcabby incruftations of 
the fkin have been called fcales, by fome writers ; but this 
is a very wrong term, for they have nothing of the nature 
of fcales, nor any thing of regularity in them. 
The creature is of the retromingent, and therefore probably 
of the retrogenerative kind ; the penis, when erect, is not 
more than nine, or at the utmoft ten inches long, and is 
curved backward at the end. This was the defcription of 
the rhinoceros fhewn in England at this time, and of all the 
others that have been feen in this part of the world as to the 
general characters ; but though thefe creatures, which we 
have feen, have but one horn, it is very certain, that there 
is a fpecies of rhinoceros which has two. Martial has men- 
tioned a rhinoceros, as fhewn in the amphitheatre at Rome, 
which had two horns ;. but his commentators fuppofing 
the copies erroneous, have been at great pains to alter it, 
fo as to make it exprefs what they had feen or heard of, that 
is a rhinoceros only with one horn : but it appears, from 
almoft indifputable teftimony, that there not only is in 
nature fuch a rhinoceros with two horns, but that fuch 
were fhewn in the public fports at Rome, and therefore 
"the text feems to have been very right, and the commenta 
tors in the wrong. The creatures we have ken have in- 
deed only had one horn ; and the accounts of travellers, and 
the great number of horns preferved in the cabinets of the cu- 
rious, which are all fingle, feem to prove this; but though 
the rhinoccrofes of Afia are all one horned, yet it is certain, 
that there is a kind found in Africa which has two horns, 
and not lefs certain, that the Romans had beafts from this 
laft part of the world as well as the other. Peter Kolbe, 
his voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, defcribes rhinocerofes, 
which he faw, and which had a horn on the nofe, and ano- 
ther clofe behind it. Sir Hans Sloan's mufeum affords two 
horns of a rhinoceros, Handing juft as this author has de- 
fcribed them, which are ftill fixed to the fame integument , 
and we are convinced of the Romans being acquainted 
with this fpecies, from a brafs medal of Domitian, which 
has on ft a rhinoceros, with two horns on the nofe placed in 
this manner. 

Kedi, who has been very fagacious in difcovering the falfity 
of many of the pretended medicines taken from animal. 
>'et gives us, on the teftimony of his own experience, an 
account of fome very remarkable virtues in the parts of the 
rhinoceros. The blood he aflures us is excellent in colics and 
in dyfenteries. The decoction of the fkin, he aflures us, .„ 
a grand ftomachic antidote, and the horns are very valuable 
and ak-xipharmic. Redi's Efperience. 
hinoceros avis, the rhinoceros bird, a name given by au- 
thors to a fpecies of Indian raven, called by others corvus in- 
a " , cl >"iu£us. The beak of which is frequently brought 
over into Europe.- 6 

It is a very ugly bird, and of a very rank fmell. It much 
exceeds the European raven in bignefs, and its head and neck 
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are very thick. Its eyes are very large, and its beak of a 
very remarkable figure, having a large and thick horn like 
protuberance on its upper part. The whole beak is 
benrhke a bow, not hooked at the end like the beaks of 
the hawk, &c. It is of a yellowifh white below, and on 
the upper part toward the head is of a fine gay red, and the 
reft of a yellowim white : the upper chap, is ferrated. The 
horn grows out from the head with this and runs along it, 
and bends up at its extremity ; its upper and under part are 
red, its middle yellow. The bird feeds on carrion, and the 
guts of dead animals. Jldrsuand de Avibus. 
RHINOPTES, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs a per- 
fon, who from an ulcer in the great canthus of the eye, 
laying open the paffages to the nofe, can fee through his 
noftrih 
RHIPTASMOS, a word ufed by the antients, to exprefs a 
reftleflhefs and frequent toiling about, a very common lymp- - 
torn in fevers. 
RHIZAGRA, the name of a chirurgical infrrument ufed- to 
extract the ftumps of teeth. 

RHIZOPHORA, in botany, the name given by Linnaeus to 
a genus of plants, defcribed under the name of mangles' by 
Plumier, the characters of which are thefe: the pcrianthium 
is erect, and is compofed of one leaf, divided into four oblong 
fegments. The flower is erect, and is compofed of one 
petal, divided into four fegments, and is fhorter than the 
cup. 1 he ftamina are twelve erect filaments, alternately 
fhorter one than the other, and the anthers are fmall. The 
germen of the piftil is fubulated; there is fcarce any ftyle ; 
theitigma is acute, and the receptacle is of an oval figure ; 
this becomes fiefhy, and contains the bafe of the feed. The 
feed is fingle, and extremely long ; it is of a clayated figure, 
and pointed at the end. There is fome variation in the 
number of the ftamina in this plant; they are always, how- 
ever, of fome number between eight and twelve, thefe be- 
ing the higheft and lowelt extremes. Linncei Gen. PI. p. 207. 
Plumier Gen. 15. Hort. Mai. Vol. 6. p. 37, 32. 

RHODIOLA, in botany, the name given by Linnasus to a 
genus of plants, commonly called rhodia. The characters of 
which are thefe : it produces two kinds of flowers, the one 
hermaphrodite, acting as male flowers ; the other fimply 
female. In the male flower, the cup is a concave erect pe- 
rianthium, divided into four obtufe fegments, and not falling 
with the petals. The flower confifts of four petals, which 
are oblong, obtufe, erecto-patent, and twice as long as the 
fegments of the cup : thefe fall foon after they are open : 
they have four erect nectaria, furrounded with a thin rim, 
and fomewhat fhorter than the cup. The ftamina are eight 
pointed filaments, longer than the petals of the flower. 
The anthers are fimple. The piftil has four oblong and 
pointed germina. The ftyles and ftigmata are very imper- 
fect. The fruit that fhould fucceed thefe is very abortive. 
In the female flower the cup is of the fame kind with that of 
the male. The flower is compofed of four rude, erect, and 
obtufe petals, of the fame fize with the fegments of the cup, 
and remaining with it. The nectaria in this flower are the 
fame with thofe of the male. The piftil has four oblong 
pointed germens, which go off into fo many ftrait fimple 
ftyles, crowned with obtufe ftigmata. The fruit confifts of 
four corniculated capfules, which are univalve, comprefied 
inwards, and opening in that part. In thefe capfules are 
contained a number of feeds of a roundifh fhape. Linneei 
Gen. PI. p. 498. 

RHODITES lapis, the rofejlone, in natural hiftory, the name 
given by authors to a kind of ajhoites, or jlar-jhne, in 
which the figures more reprefent rofes than ftars : they are 
in both owing to comlloide bodies immerfed in the ftone ; 
which, according to their various fpecies, afford a different 
figure, when cut tranfverfely, in the cutting the ftone into 
plates for ufe. See Astroites and Star^ow. 

RHODIUM marmor, a name given by the antients to a mar- 
ble brought from Rhodes ; it was of a good white, but in- 
ferior to the Parian, and was ufed by the Romans in their 
public buildings, and fometimes in ftatuary. 

RHODOMELON, a name given by the antients to a con- 
fection made of rofes, quinces, and honey, ufed as a grateful 
aftringent and detergent in many cafes. 

RHODOPUS gallimda, in zoology, a name given by fome 
authors to the bird more ufually known by the name tringa. 
Gejher de Avid. Sec the article Tringa. 

RHOITES, the name of a medicine among the antients, 
which is a fort of rob of the juice of pomegranates. Diof- 
corides defcribes it as the fimple juice of the fruit, evapo- 
rated over the fire to the confiftence of an extract; but Pau- 
lus ./Egineta gives the receipt to be three parts juice of pome- 
granate, and one part honey, boiled to the evaporation of 
a third part. So that the rhoites of Diofcorides was a true 
rob of pomegranates ; the other, rather honey of pome- 
granates, like our honey of rofes. 

RHOMB. See the article Rhombus, Cycl. and Suppl 

RHOMBO, the name of a peculiar fifh of the rhombus, of 

_ turbotkind, called rhombus aculeatus by Aldrovand, Gefner, 

and other authors. It is a large fifh, of an afh coloured 

green on the back, and white on the belly- it has no fcales ; 
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but the flufl of ils back is divided by lines, fomething in 
the manner of the lkins of fnakes. The mouth is very large, 
and is well furniftied with teeth ; and the palate has a number 
of tubercles, armed alfo with a fort of teeth. It feeds on fifli, 
and its flefli is very delicate. It is very common in the mar- 
kets at Venice, and'isc3ught in the neighbouring leas, and 
in many other places. Wwvghkf* Hift. Fife. p. 92. Gef- 
ner 9 p. 778. Aldrov. de Pile. 1. 2. c. 48. 
^HOMBOID/EUS major and minor, names given by Albinus 
to what he makes two mufcles ; though Winflow and others 
account it only one. What Winflow calls the inferior por- 
tion of the rhomboidalis, Albinus calls rhomboidesus major, 
and what he calls the upper portion of that mufcle, Albinus 
calls rhomboideem minor. Sec the article Scapula. 

RHOMBOIDALIS. See the articles Rhomboidjeus and 
Scapula. 

RHOMBOIDES, in anatomy, a mufcle, which is a thin, 
broad, and oblique fquare flemy plane, fituated between the 
bafis of the fcapula and the fpina dorfi. It may be divided 
into two portions, one fuperior, the other inferior, which 
fometimes appear feparate. The fuperior portion, which 
feems in fome fubjecls to be made up of two, is fixed by an 
infertion wholly flemy in the two or three loweft fpinal 
apophyfes of the neck, and partly in the pofterior cervical 
ligament. The inferior portion is fixed by a tendinous 
plane in the three or four uppermoft fpinal apophyfes of 
the back. 

Thefe two portions, of which the inferior is much the broad- 
eft, being united, are inferted in the edge of the bafis fca- 
pulse, from the finall triangular fpace to the inferior angle, 
the fuperior portion covering a {mall portion of the angu- 
laris at its infertion. This whole mufcle is covered by the 
trapezius, and covers the ferratus pofticus fuperior, being 
joined to each of thefe mufcles by a filamentary or cellular 
. fubftance. f&tnftow's Anatoi&y, p. 174. 

RHOMBOIDIA, in natural hiitory, the name of a genus of 
fpars, given them from their being of a rhomboidal form. 
They owe this figure to an admixture of particles of iron, 
and confifts of fix planes. 

'Of this genus there are only two known fpecies. 1, A 
white thin one with very thin crufts ; and 2. A whitifh 
brown thick one with thicker crufts. Thefe are both 
found in the foreft of Dean in Gloucefterfhire, and in 
other places where there are iron ores. 

RHOMBUS (Cycl.) — Solid rhombus, in geometry, two equal 
and right cones joined together at their bafes. 

Rhombus, in zoology, a genus of fifties, which are ovipa- 
rous, and have a flat, ihort, and fomewhat fquared body, 
and fwim on one fide. The turbot and other fiffi of that 
make, are of this genus. The fides of thefe fifh are equal, 
but their angles unequal. l¥illughby\ Hift. Pifc. p. 93. 

Rhombus, in conchyliology, the name given by the generality 
of authors to a genus of the fhell fifh, much more properly 
called by fome cyltndrus. See Cylindrus. 

RHOPALOSIS, a diftemper of the hair defcribed by the an- 
tients, and feeming to be the fame with what we call the 
plica polon'tca, being a fort of matting together of the hair 
into long and thick trefles. 

RHOPE, a word ufed by the Greek writers, to exprefs a vio- 
lent tendency of the humors to any particular part of the 
Ijody. 

RHOX, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs the tunica uvea 

' of the eye. 

RHUBARB (Cycl.) — The Indian rhubarb fowu in our gardens 
has this peculiar property, that it yields a fine and clear gum. 
This is perfectly white and pellucid, and in the months of 
June and July is fo plentiful, that an ounce may fometimes 
be gathered at a time from one plant of it. It exfudates of 
jtfelf from all parts of the ftalks and ribs of the leaves, 
and fometimes from the under part of the leaves themfelves. 
It Hands in fome places in large drops, and in others the 
ftalks, &c. feem only to be covered with a thin layer of it ; 
and the under part of the leaves in fome have it in form of 
twifted wires or long icicles. The plant may always be ken 
wounded by a fort of cauftic in the places where the germen 
makes its way out, and thefe may be followed with any 
pointed inftrument through the fkin ; in fome parts of the 
plant this juice is found to be turned gummy within it, and 
looks like clear ice. As this is the only known herbaceous 
plant, that yields a true gum like that of trees, it would be 
worthy obfervation, whether or not fome of our own plants 
have fome tendency of nature, to form a juice of the fame 
kind. It would be moft proper to look for this in the 
plants of the fame genus, and as nearly related to the rhu- 
barb as we can. The docks fo common about our fields 
.are of the fame genus ; and the Ibrre] fhews, by its tafte 
that it is particularly allied to the plant ; for both are alike 
oi' the dock kind, and both alike four. It would be proper 
to look carefully about the leaves of forrel a little before it 
flowers, to 'fee whether any thing like the fame gum appears 
• on it. 

There is yet this farther analogy between this rhubarb and 
our common forrel ; that the hulks of our forrel, boiled in 
water, with a little alum, turn it to a fine red colour ; and 
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the hulks of rhubarb do the fame, and both the one and' 
the other often turn red in decaying. 

The juice of the roots of this rhubarb, extracted by bruifmg 
and fteeping it in common water, when the liquor if 
(trained and evaporated, becomes only a clear uninflammable 
gum, and melts in the flame of a candle. This gum, as 
well as that of the ftalks and leaves,. is of an infipid tafte ; 
and it is obfervable, that though the plant naturally yields 
it in fo large a quantity, yet it will not flow from wounds 
made by art in any part of the plant. Upon the confidera- 
tion of the infipid tafte cf this gum, and its folubility in 
water, we may find fome probable conjecture, in regard to 
the different virtues of this- plant in purging and binding. 
The woody fibres have a ftrong tafte ; and, in all proba- 
bility, are alone endued with the aftringent quality. An in- 
fufion of rhubarb is known to purge, and a powder of it to 
bind : the reafon is eafily feen on this confidcration. The 
water in the infufion takes up all this gummy juice, and its 
other juices, but leaves the fibrofe part behind, in confe- 
quence of which it ought to purge without binding ; but in 
cafe of giving the powder, the juices are in great part eva- 
porated in the drying, and the woody part left almoft alone ; 
it therefore purges but little, and proves powerfully aftrin- 
gent. Phil. Tranf. N° 224. 

RHUS, fumach, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, the 
characters of which are thefe. The flower is of the rofaceous 
kind, and is compofed of feveral petals, difpofed in a circu- 
lar form. The piftil arifes from the cup, and finally be- 
comes a roundifh fruit, with a depreffion on one fide, which 
gives it fomewhat of a kidney like fhape, and containing a 
feed of the fame figure. 

The fpecies of fumach enumerated by Mr. Tourneforf are 
thefe. J. The common or elm leaved fumach. 2. The 
Virginian fumach, and 3. The Canada fumach with long 
leaves fmooth on both fides. Town. Inft. p. 611. 

RHUSELINUM, in botany, a name given by fome authors 
to the ranunculus. Gcr. Emac. Ind. 2. 

RHYNE, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for the 
camphor tree. Breyn. Prod. VI. p. 4. 

RHYTIDOSIS, the name of a diftemper of the eye in which 
it waftes and wrinkles up. 

RHITHM. See the article Rythm. 

RIB. See Ribs, infra. 

RIBATTUTA, in the Italian mufic, a ftriking or founding 
the fame note over again. Hence, 

Ribattuta dt gola, one of the graces in finging, is per- 
formed by repeated beating or ftriking a note, from that 
which is immediately above it. See example A. It differs 
from a fhake. 
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Ribattuta di gola doppia. See example B. This is pretty 
near what the French call tour de gojier, or double cadence. 
Brofard. Di£. Muf. 

RIBESIA nigra, black currants, have been long famous In 
England for quinfies and fore throats, fo as to obtain the 
name of fquinancy or quinfy berries. See Grossul aria. 

rIBS (Cycl.) — The number of thefe varies in different fub- 
jefls, fometimes in one fide only, and fometimes in both. 
Anatomifts have divided each rib into the middle part or 
body, two extremities, the one anterior, the other pofterior ; 
two fides one external and convex, the other internal and 
concave ; two edges, one fuperior and the other inferior ; 
and two labia in each edge, one external, the other inter- 
nal. The pofterior extremity, which may be called the head 
of the rib, is articulated with the vertebra? of the back. At 
the anterior extremity frefb ribs are lengthened out by car- 
tilaginous epiphyfes, fhick into their bony ends. Each of 
the true ribs, at the pofterior extremity, has two fmall car- 
tilaginous imprcflions, diftinguifhed by a kind of angle, by 
which they are articulated with the lateral cartilaginous im- 
preffions in the bodies of two vertebra? of the back ; but the 
firft rib has no more than one fuch imprefiion, being arti- 
culated with one vertebra only. At a fmall diftance from 
the head of this extremity pofteriorly is another cartilagi- 
nous impreflion on each fide, a little convex, and clofely 
joined to a fmall tuberofity. By thefe the ribs are articu- 
lated with the lateral cartilaginous impreffions in the tranf- 
verfe apophyfes of the dorfal vertebra ; and the tuberofities 
fervefor the infertion of the ligaments; the portion which 
lies between the head and thefe impremons is contracted, 
and represents a neck. When the pofterior extremity of a 
rib is articulated with two vertebrae, the fecond articulation 
is always with the tranfverfe procefs of the loweft two. Be- 
tween the tuberofity and middle part of the ribs, there is on 
their outfide a kind of oblique rough angle of different 
breadths. In the firft rib, this angle is not diftindt from the 
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tuberofity; in the fecond, it reaches but to a fmall diftance from 
it ; in the third ribj this diftance is ftill greater, and from 
thence it continues to increafe gradually all the way to the third 
fetfe rib ; fo that if we look directly at the back of a fcele- 
ton, thefe angles reprefent the legs of a pair of compafles 
opened pretty wide. On the infide of the ribs,'- toward the 
lower edge, we obferve a groove reaching all the way from 
the angle to the extremity, and that chiefly in the five lower 
true ribs, and the three firft falfe ones. The upper edge 
o/ the three firft ribs is fharp, the lower a little rounded. 
The upper edge of the third is more obtufe, and the lower 
a little more flat. In the reft, the upper edge is rounded, 
the lower, more or lefs fharp. 

In all the ribs the anterior extremity is lower than the pofte- 
rior j the ribs are much more crooked in the back than in 
the forepart ; the appendices, epiphyfes, or cartilaginous 
■ portions of the true ribs, increafe in length, as they defcend 
in the fame manner as the ribs themfelves ; the cartilages of 
the firft three or four ribs -lie nearly in the fame direction 
with the ribs themfelves. In the ribs below thefe, the car- 
. tilages make angles, at which they turn upward towards the 
fternum, and this curvature increafes in proportion as the 
ribs defcend ; and the loweft cartilages, in changing their 
direction upwards, lie very clofe to each other, and thofe of 
the laft two ribs have often, at their inferior edge, a fort of 
apophyfis or production, by which they are connected with 
the cartilages immediately below them. The laft two ribs 
extend confiderably in breadth toward their lower fharp 
edges, from the angle for a good diffance anteriorly. After- 
wards they contract in breadth and increafe in thicknefs, 
forming a fort of neck, a little longer than that at their po- 
fterior extremity ; then their breadth begins to increafe 
again, by degrees, to the anterior extremity. In all the 
ribs, this extremity terminates in a cavity, in which the 
cartilages are grafted. The three uppcrmoft falfe ribs in- 
creafe in breadth from the angle forward, and the grooves 
are raoft confiderable in thefe. They have alfo heads, 
necks, tuberolities, and angles, almoft the fame as in the 
laft true ribs. Alt the falfe ribs have cartilaginous appen- 
dages ; the firfl: of which is longcff, and fixed to the car- 
tilage of the laft true rib ; the two following are united to- 
gether at their extremities, and the two laft are connected 
only to mufcles and ligaments. They are both very fhort, 
efpecially the laft, which is not above a quarter of an inch 
in length, and all thefe cartilages of the falfe ribs are pointed 
at their extremities. 

The ribs are articulated anteriorly with the fternum, and 
behind with the vertebras of the back ; the firft rib is en- 
tirely united with the fternum, by means of its cartilage, 
and in the fix following the extremities of the cartilages join 
that bone. The three upper falfe ribs are joined to each 
other by the extremities of their cartilages ; the connection 
of the ribs, with the vertebras of the back, is for the moft 
part by ginglymus. The ten upper ribs are confined to two 
motions only, upward and downward ; whereas the two 
laft are left more at liberty, and are therefore termed float- 
ing ribs. Win/low's Anatomy, p. 65. 

Cartilages of the Kirs. All the ribs have cartilaginous por- 
tions, which differ from each other in length, breadth, in- 
curvations, adhefions, and in their extremities. It is 
to be obferved, that thefe cartilages are white, more po- 
lifhed, broader and thicker in their natural ftate, than in 
the dried fceleton. The cartilages of the falfe ribs are na- 
turally fofter, and more pliable than thofe of the true ; 
the middle or inner fubftance of thefe acquires the con- 
fiftence of bones in old age, and their extremities fome 
times offify, and are immoveably fixed to the fternum. 
Ibid. p. 149. 

Ligaments of the Ribs. All the ribs are connected to the bo- 
dies of the vertebras by ftrong, fhort, ligamentary fafciculj, 
fixed by one end round the foflula in the vertebras, and by 
the other round the head of each rib. They are alfo tied 
together by thin ligaments, which go from the cartilage of, 
each rib obliquely to that of the next. The ten uppermoft 
ribs on each fide are connected to the tranfverfe apophyfes 
of the vertebras of the back by ftrong, fhort, articular liga- 
ments fixed to the tuberofities of the ribs, and round the fof- 
fula of the apophyfes ; and this much in the fame manner 
with thofe which go between the heads of the ribs and bodies 
of the vertebra : both thefe articulations are provided with 
capfular ligaments. The eleventh rib on each fide having 
no articulation with the tranfverfe apophyfes, is connected 
to them by auxiliary ftrong fhort ligaments fixed in its 
neck. The laft rib is only joined by its head to the body 
of the twelfth vertebra of the back ; but it is connected, in 
a particular manner, to the tranfverfe apophyfis of the firft 
vertebra of the loins by a broad ligament, fixed in the whole 
upper edge of the apophyfis, and in the lower edge of the 
r 'b, though about two thirds of its length. The firft true 
fib has iio ligamentary connection with the fternum, the 
cartilaginous fymphyfis being fufficient; the reft are clofcly 
joined to that bone by fmall ligamentary portions, fixed by 
one end round the extremity of the cartilage, and by the 
other round the notches in the fternum. The cartilage of 
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the firft falfe rib Is joined to that of the laft true rib, by feve- 
ral fhort filaments, which go from the lower edge of the 
one to the upper edge of the other near its fmall extremity. 
The other falfe ribs are connected together much in the 
fame manner ; except that the filaments, by which the 
fourth is connected to the third, are longer than thofe 
above them, and thofe between the fifth and fourth are 
much longer than any of the reft ; and for this reafon thefe 
ribs are lefs fteady than the others. The ligamentary 
expanfions of the vertebra are in place of a periofteum, but 
the ribs and fternum have a periofteum like other bones, 
only that the cartilaginous portions of the ribs generally give 
their covering the name of a pericardium. 

DiJIocatcd Ribs. The ribs are fometimes, though but fel- 
dom, diflocated ; for they are fometimes difplaced by 
fome external violence, and thruft either upwards or 
downwards, outwards or inwards. They cannot eafily in- 
deed be luxated outwards, becaufe prevented by the verte- 
bral procefles, and refifted by very thick and ftrong mufcles ; 
but when they are driven into the cavity of the thorax, 
which oftener happens, they not only lacerate the pleura, or 
membrane, which lines the cavity of the thorax, but gene- 
rally do great injury alfo to the contained parts : in confe- 
quence of which arife moft fharp pains, inflammation, dif- 
ficulty of breathing, coughs, ulcers, immobility, and many 
other dangerous fymptoms. 

When the rib is luxated either upwards or downwards, in 
order to replace it conveniently, the patient is to be laid on 
his belly upon a table, and the furgeon muft endeavour to 
reduce the luxated bone to its right place with his hands ; 
or the arm of the difordered fide may be fufpended over a 
gate or ladder ; and while the ribs are thus ftretched up from 
each other, the heads of fuch as are luxated may be pufhed 
into their former feat. 

Thofe luxations, where the heads of the ribs are found to be 
thruft inwards into the cavity of the thorax, are much the 
moft difficult to be reduced, becaufe neither the hand, nor 
any other inftrument can be applied internally, to affift and 
direct the bone in the operation. In this cafe it feems pro- 
per to lay the patient on his belly, over fome gibbous or cy- 
lindric body, and move the forepart of the rib inwards to- 
ward the back, fhaking it fometimes ; for thus it fometimes 
happens, that the head of the luxated rib flips into its former 
place. But if this method of cure will not avail, we have 
no remedy left but incifion, and endeavouring to replace 
the luxated head of the rib by the fingers, plyers, or little 
hooks. In the mean time, where the fymptoms arc not very 
urgent, and the heads of the ribs but little difplaced, it is 
much more advifeable to have recourfe to none of thefe 
means, becaufe there are feveral inftances where the luxated 
ribs have fafely retained their diflocated ftations ; but 
above all, care muft be taken to lay on a comprefs, 
dipped in warm fpirit of wine upon the part, and retain 
it on by the napkin and fcapulary bandage. Heijler^ 
Surg. p. 157. 

Fraflured Ribs. Sometimes the ribs are only fiflured in fuch 
a manner, that the external or internal part of them are only 
hurt, without their being removed out of their place. This 
is ufually attended by no bad accident, and the bone fre- 
quently grows together again of itfelf, without the accident's 
being difcovered. But if the whole rib be fractured, and 
fome part of it removed out of its place, it is a more dan- 
gerous cafe : for the coftal mufcles, and the pleura, that 
lines the internal cavity of the thorax, will be much dif- 
turbed by the fragments of the bone. 

When a rib is fractured, it projects either externally or in- 
ternally in the form of a broken arch ; when it projects ex- 
ternally the fymptoms are ufually much milder ; but when it 
is drove inward the cafe is ufually much worfe, efpecially if 
any vein or artery be divided by it, fo as to let blood run 
into the cavity of the thorax : in confequence of which there 
follow prickings, inflammation, difficult refpiration, coughs, 
fevers, fpitting of blood, fuppuration, extravafation of blood, 
and other bad fymptoms, particularly if any of the vifcera 
are hurt at the fame time. 

In order to replace fractured ribs, it is necefTary firft to .en- 
quire whether they project internally or externally ; when 
externally, the patient is to be placed upon a high table, 
and the feparated bones muft be gently forced by the fin- 
gers into their places ; the proper comprefTes, dipped in 
fpirit of wine, muft be laid on, and then covered with flips 
of pafthoard, or fplints, and the circular bandage, or nap- 
kin and fcapulary. But when the fplinters are thruft in- 
ward, while the patient retains a deep breath; both fides of 
the bone muft be comprefled with the hands, and agitated 
till they are properly fixed. When they are replaced, the 
paftboard muft not be applied in this cafe, but only the ban- 
dage drawn a little lefs tight; by thefe means, fractures of 
this kind are ufually cured in three or four weeks. Ibid, 
p. 123. 

Ribs of fijhes. There is a very great variety in the fnapc, 
and other peculiarities of the ribs of fifhes. They are in 
fome fmooth and flatted fideways, as in the cyprini. In 
others they are rounded, as in 'the cotti and gadi. In the 

cyprini 
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cyprini the feveral fpecies have from thirteen to nineteen 
rtis on a fide, and the vertebra; are from thirty-feven to 
forty nine in number, differing greatly in number in the 
fevejal fpecies of the fame genus. The ribs, in many fifh, 
adheie to the vertebra;, by means of cartilages, and feem 
only continued parts of them ; but in others they are free, 
and loofe, and do not fo much as touch the vertebra;. _ We 
find infiances of the firft fort of ftruaure in the cyprini, fal- 
mons, Sri. and of the other in the pearch, the gadi, and 
the pleuronecte. In the fpinofe fifties, the laft vertebra al- 
ways is terminated by a pair of broad apophyles placed per- 
pendicularly, and touching one another, and by means of 
cartilages thefe are fixed to the bones of the tail. Artedi, 
ichthyolog. _ 

Ribs, among jewellers, the lines, or ridges, which diftinguiih 
the feveral parts of the work, both of brilliants and rofes. 
'Jeffries on Diamonds. 

RICA, among the Romans, a veil with which the ladies co- 
vered their beads. Danct, in voc. 

RICCIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants of the li- 
chen clafs, or, according to Linna;us, of the algre : the 
charaacrs of this genus are thefe. The male flower ftands on 
the furface of the leaf, without a pedicle, and has neither 
cup nor petals, nor even ftamina, but is a fimple anthera or 
apex, of a tapering form, but truncated, and opening 
at the top when ripe. The female flower grows fometimes 
on the fame, fometimes on different plants. It has fcarce 
any cup, and no petals, but is loaded with a globofe fruit, 
having only one cell, which contains a vaft number of feeds 
tinnai Gen. PI. p. 507. Michel Nov. Gen. p. 57. 

RICE (Cycl.)— The Chinefe water their rice fields by means of 
moveable mills, placed as occafion requires, upon any part 
of the banks of a river. The water is railed in buckets to a 
proper height, and afterwards conveyed in channels to the 
deflincd places. Boyle's Works abr. Vol. 1. p. 108. 

RICERCATA, in the Italian mufic. See Research, Cycl. 

RICHARDIA, in bptany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe. The cup confiifs of one 
leaf, divided into fix parts, and is ereS and pointed, and 
of about half the length of the flower. The flower is mo- 
nopctalous, and of a cylindric funnel like fhape, the edge is 
divided into fix fegments. The ftamina are fix filaments, 
fo fhort as to be fcarce obfervable. The anthera: arc round 
ifh and final], and ftand in the notches of the flower. The 
germen of the piftil ftands beneath the cup. The ftyle ' 
capillary, of the length of the ftamina, and divided into 
three parts at the top. The ftigmata are obtufe. The 
feeds ftand naked, and are three in number ; they are 
roundifh, but angular, and are broad at the upper part 
and gibbous. lAnnai Gen. PI. p. 150. 

RICINOCARPODENDRON, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, eftablifhed by Dr. Ammarr, the characters 
of which are thefe. The flower is of the rofaceous kind, 
confifting of three petals, difpofed in a circular order, in 
the center of which there arifes a large and open tube, 
through which fhoots up the piftil, which grows at the bot- 
tom of the cup. This piftil finally becomes a trigonal 
fruit, divided into three cells within, and containing each 
one feed in a rough coat. 
The leaves of this tree fomewhat rcfemble thofe of the afh, 
being compofed of three or four pairs of fmaller leaves joined 
to a "middle rib ; thefe are not fcrrated, and terminate in a 
fharp point. The flowers grow at the al*e of the leaves, 
they are white, and are difpofed in lax fpikes. The fruit is 
green at firft, afterwards it becomes of a yellowifh red, and 
finally fcarlet. It is of the bignefs of a walnut, and in fhape 
much refcmbles the fruit of the ricinus. The covering of 
the feeds is black on the outfide and red within, and each 
feed is divided into two lobes. When ripe, the fruit burfts, 
and the feeds fall out. It is a native of the Eaft Indies. 
Ad. Petropol. Vol. 8. p. 214. , 

The word is compounded of ricinus, kkptt^, frutlus, and 
h>&?o*. arbor. SceRiciNus. 

RIC1NOIDES, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the character;, of which are thefe. The flower is of the 
rofaceous kind, being compofed of feveral petals arranged 
in a circular form, and placed in a many leaved cup ; thefe, 
however, are male, or barren flowers ; for the embryo fruits 
appear on other parts of the plant ; thefe are contained in a 
cup, and finally become each a fruit, which is fiflile into 
three capfules, containing oblong feeds. 
The fpecies of ric'moides enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe. I. The common French ricinoides, from which the 
French turnfolc is prepared, and which is called by many 
authors heliotropium, or turnfole. 2. The American ar- 
borefcent ricinoides with divided leaves. 3. The cotton 
leaved American ricinoides. 4. The American ricinoides 
with ftave's acre'leaves. 5. The hairy poplar leaved Ame- 
rican ricinoides. 6. The chefnut leaved American ricinoides. 
7. The Ihrubby marfh mallow leaved and American ricinoides. 
8. The mullein leaved American ricinoides. 9. The 
ieleagnus leaved American ricinoides, 10. The citron leaved 
American tree ricinoides with filvcry duft. Tourn. Inft. 
p. 656. Sea Heliotropium. 
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RICINUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe. The flower is of the apcta- 
lous kind, confifting oniy of a number of ftamina which 
arife from a cup. Thefe flowers are barren, and the embryo- 
fruits grow on other parts of the plants ; thefe become at 
length each a trigonal fruit, compofed of three capfules, con- 
taining feeds covered with a hard rind. 

The fpecies of ricinus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe. 1. The common ricinus ox palma chrifti, 2. The 
great American ricinus with green italics. 3. The great 
American ricinus with red jointed italics. 4. The ffnall 
American ricinus. 5. The ricinus of Ceylon with deeply 
divided leaves. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Clafs 15. 
The feeds of almoft all the fpecies of this plant are very 
violent emetics and cathartics. Some have ventured to 
give them in fmall dofes, in dropfies, but the practice is 
hardly juftifiable. 

RICKETS ( Cycl. ) — Rickety children have larger livers, and 
lefs hearts, and lefs blood, than children in health, from too 
full and too grofs a diet, and too little exercife; and they 
have larger livers than children in health, from the livers al- 
ways increafing in weight, when the weight of the heart and 
quantity of blood leffen. See Heart and Liver. 
Dr. Hahn, in a letter on the cyrtonofus, or rickets, which 
is commonly thought to be a modern difeafe ; quotes Hip- 
pocrates, and feveral other antient writers, as treating of-it. 
Med. Eff. Edin. 

RIDE(C>/.) — To ride land-locked, at fea. See the article 
hAND-lachd. 

To ride by the Jlc-ppers, at fea. Seethe article Stoppers. * 

RIDGES {Cycl.) — The method of plowing land up into ridges, 
is a particular fort of tillage. The chief ufe of it confifts in 
the alteration it makes in the degrees of heat and moifture ; 
thefe being two of the grand requifites of vegetation, and 
very different degrees of them being requifite to the different 
forts of plants. Thofe plants commonly fown in our fields 
require a moderate degree of both, not being able to live 
upon the fides of perpendicular walls in hot countries, nor 
under the water in cold ones, neither are they amphibious ; 
but they muff, have a furface of earth, not covered, nor 
much foaked with water, which deprives them of a proper 
degree of heat, and caufes them to languifh. In this cafe 
they look weak, and their leaves yellowifh. They ceafe 
growing ; and, in fine, die in a weak and very bad Hate. 
The only way to cure the land of giving this difeaie to 
plants, is to lay it up in ridges, that the water may fall off, 
and run into the furrows below, from whence it may be 
conveyed by drains and ditches into fume river, or other- 
ways carried wholly off" from the land. 

The more any foil is filled with water the lefs heat it will 
have. The two forts of land moil liable to be overglutted 
with water are hills, the upper ffratum of mould in which 
lies on clay ; and generally, all deep and ffrong lands. Hills 
are made wet and fpewy, by the wet that falls in rains, 
dews, and miffs ; and this wet not being able to finfe through 
the clay, in thefe foils, runs down between it and the 
mould ; but extending itfelf through the mould all the way, 
and making it continually wafhy. The plowing this fort of 
land in ridges, made from the higher to the lower part of 
the field,' is of no benefit; for the water will prefs from 
below upwards in thefe ridges, being forced by the addition 
of frefh fupplies above. 

There are fwo methods of draining a hill ground like this. 
The one is to dig feveral deep trenches crofs-wife, or hori- 
zontally on the fides of the hill : let thefe be nearly filled up 
with fhores, and the furface covered in the common me- 
thod : the wet will be received into thefe in all parts, and 
difcharged at the ends j and the plow will go over the ftones, 
without ftriking through the depth of earth that covers ■ 
them. Thus the land will be dried for a time ; but, as thefe 
channels fill up with earth, between the ftones, they be- 
come of no ufe, and the expence of making new ones is 
very great. 

The other way is to plow the land in ridges almoft horizon- 
tally, and then the furrows between them are fo many drains, 
carrying off the water at their lower ends ; if the plow is 
made to ftrike a few inches deep into the clay, and the 
ends of the furrows are no higher than the other parts : 
every furrow will be a drain to every ridge, and the land of 
the ridges will be kept dry. If there were no other manner 
of plowing the ridges, on the fides of hills, than -there is in 
the plain lands, this method of having open furrows, or 
drains, on declivities, wouid be impracticable ; becaufe the 
plow could not turn up the furrows againft the hill and 
againft the ridge a!fo, from the lower fide of it. But the 
eafy remedy againft this inconvenience, 13 to plow fuch 
ridges in pairs, without throwing any earth into the trenches, 
and then the ridges will be plain at top, and the rain water 
will run ipeedily downward to the next trench, and thence 
to the head land, and fo out of the field. Thefe trenches 
will be made, as well as kept always open by plowing in 
pairs ; and this is abundantly more eafy than the way of 
plowing ridges fingly. 

Every time-of plowing the ridges mult be changed as to the 

pairs ; 
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pairs; fo that tke furrow, which had two ridges, or lands, 
turned towards it one time, rnuft have two turned from it 
the next time ; and this method keeps the furfaces of all the 
ridges or lands pretty nearly even. This, however, cannot 
be done on a hill, whofe declivity is fo great, that the plow 
is not able to turn a furrow againft it 3 but, in this cafe, 
perhaps, it may be fufficient to plow the ridges obliquely 
enough for the furrows to be turned both ways. 
This plowing in an horizontal manner, on hills, is the heft 
of all others ; but our farmers are not to be eafily brought 
into it though they fee thin lands of this kind ruined for 
want of it ■ their reafons for not doing it, are, that it 
would prevent the fuppofed benefit of crofs plowing ; and 
that they lofe more ground by having more furrows be- 
tween the ridges, than when they lay their lands flat ; where 
the lands are made much larger than the round ridges can 
conveniently be. But thefe are in reality very erroneous, as well 
as mifchievous opinions ; for more mifchief than good is 
done by crofs-plowing in general ; and inftead of any real 
lofs of land by ridges, the true ftate of the cafe is, that 
much ground is gained by it j that is, the furface of the 
earth is increafed in quantity ; for if a flat piece he plowed 
into ridges, and if in earth fixteen feet breadth, there be an 
empty furrow of two feet ; and yet, by the height and 
roiindnefs of the ridges, they have eighteen feet of furface, 
capable of producing corn equally with eighteen feet, while 
the piece was flat ; there is then, inftead of any lofs, one 
eighth part of profitable ground, gained by the altering 
the piece from a level into a ridge. 
Ridges, in the manege, are the wrinkles, or rifings of flefh 
in the roof of a horfe's mouth, which run acrofs from one 
fide of the jaw to the other, like flefh y ridges, with inter- 
jacent furrows, or finking cavities. It is upon the third or 
fourth ridge that we give the ftroke with the horn, in order 
to bleed a horfe whofe mouth is overheated. See Horn. 
RIDING {CycL) — Riding cajl, in husbandry, a term ufed 
by the farmers for a particular method of fowing their 
grounds, by making two calls upon a ground at the fame 
time. This is not much ufed, but it is a quicker way than 
the double cqft, which is the method now moft ufed. 
Plot's Oxfordfhire, p. 251. 
Riding clerk, one of the fix clerks in chancery ; who, in 
his turn, for one year, keeps the corrtrolment books of all 
grants that pafs the great feal. Blount. 
RIEMLING, in zoology, a name given, by feveral to the 
fmall frefh water nfh, called by the Latins phoxinus, and 
vulgarly the pink. Willugbby's Hi^.Pifc- p. 267. 
RIN/EUS mujculus, the name of a mufcle mentioned by 
Douglals, which he alfo calls nafalis : it arifes fieihy from 
the extremity of the os nafi, and adjacent parts of the os 
maxillare, and is inferted into all the cartilages of the alae, 
Its ufe is to open and dilate the noftril, by pulling that part 
outwards. 
RINAR, a word ufed by the chemifts to exprefs filings of any 

thing. 
R1NEUS titarinttSy a name given by fome botanical writers to 
the crithmum, osfampbire, a fea plant ukd as a pickle. Ger. 
Emac. Ind. 2. 
RING, (CycL) in angling, an inftrument intended to free the 
hook, when accidentally entangled among weeds. It is a 
circular piece of lead, of about fix inches round, and is 
faftened to a long packthread when it is to be ufed. It is 
flipped over the end of the angling rod, and let down into 
the water where the line conduits it to the hook ; the rod 
and line have then no farther bufinefs ; but the hook is en- 
deavoured to be difengaged by the pulling this ring back- 
wards and forwards by the firing which is faftened to it ; 
the hook is generally freed from the weed by this means j 
but if not, and nothing but the breaking of the tackle will do, 
the breach is made in this manner near the hook ; whereas 
if done without this ring, it might have happened in lbme 
other part of the line, or the rod itfelf might have been de- 
ftroyed by it. 
Rings of flies, in natural hiftory, the feveral rounds, or cir- 
cular portions, of which the bodies of thefe and other infects 
are compofed. 

In the fly kind thefe are cruftaceous or cartilaginous, and 
confequently of a matter little capable of exteniion ; many 
actions of thefe infects require, however, that their bodies, 
or a part at leaft of their bodies, fhould be able to inflate 
or diftend, and contract their fize occalionally. Were 
every ring of the body one entire fcale, or fhelly fub- 
ftance, thefe changes could not be eafily effected ; nature 
has therefore fo provided, that the tender bodies of thefe 
little creatures are fufficiently defended, and yet all the ne- 
ceflary motions may be performed. 

In many flies each ring is indeed one entire fcale ; but, in 
this cafe, it makes a circle round the body of the creature, 
whofe ends do not join, but have a furrow between them, 
and running the whole length of the body ; this furrow is 
placed under the belly, and is of different fizes in the different 
fpecies. It i s very narrow in the great blue fly, and much 
broader in many (mailer fpecies. This furrow is filled with a 
matter merely membranaceous., or in other fpecies, with a feries 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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of fmall moveable fades, ranged endwife one to another 1 ) 
and in number exactly equal to the rings of the body ; and 
on each fide, between thefe fcales and the extremities of 
the feveral ring}, there is a fmall membranaceous fubitance, 
which is capable of extending and giving way, as the in- 
flation or contraction of the body on different occafions 
may require. Reaumur's Hift. \\\{. Vol. 4. p. 256. 
Other fpecies of flies have to every ring two fcaly arches, 
which differ a little inbignefs; the one covering the back, 
and the other the belly of the creature; thefe arches arc 
joined on each fide by a mufcuiar membrane. When the 
body is in its ftate of finalkft exteniion, and is flatted, or 
contracted, this membrane is feen to make feveral foldings 
laid clofely over one another, and making the whole take 
up but a very fmall fpace ; and, in this cafe, the fuperior 
fcaly arch feems immediately to touch, and be joined to the 
inferior: but when the creature inflates, and extends its" 
body, the membrane opens from its feveral foldings, and 
gives room for a vaft increafe in diameter ; and the extre- 
mities of the two ranges of fcales feparate to a very confi- 
dcrable diftance from one another. The flies produced 
from the rat tailed water worms, give us an inftance of 
this mechanifm. In other flies there are none of thefe mem-' 
branes, nor furrows, but the body is compofed of rings 
made up each of two imgle fcales, one covering the back 
and the other the belly; but thefe, in the common ftate of 
the body of the creature, are laid a great way over one ano- 
ther, and are not fixed to that pofition, but can Aide afun- 
der as the creature diftends itfelf; and in many fpecies of 
infects thefe fcales continue to cover each other in part, 
even when the body is difiended to a very great degree. 
Bees, wafps, &c. are thus formed ; and it is extremely ne- 
ceflary that they fhould be fo, fince they have frequent com- 
bats with one another : if they were not thus armed, the 
ftrokes of their flings would eafily find entrance through 
fuch membranaceous commiflurcs as are found in other 
flies, and would prove fatal. Ibid. p. 257. 
Ring of faturn, in aftronomy, an opake, folid, circular arch 
or plane, like the horizon of a globe, which entirely encom- 
paftes, but no where touches the planet. See the article 
Saturn, CycL 
Ring dove, in zoology, the name of a bird of the pigeon kind, 
called by Aldrovand and other authors the palumbus torquatus, 
and by the Greeks phajja. Its beak is yellow, its feet naked 
and red, its legs feathered ulmoft down to the feet. The 
upper part of its neck has a very regular and beautiful white 
circle, from which the bird has its name; and its whole 
neck, above and below this, is beautifully variegated with 
changes of colours, according as it is oppofed to the light. 
Its head and back are of a dufky blue grey, and its throat 
and breaft of a grey mixed with purple, its belly of a pfain 
grey. The colours are all deeper, and more lively in the. 
male than female. It feldom flies fingle, but in large flocks, 
and builds on trees ; its food is ivy berries and other vege- 
table matter. See Tab. of Birds, N c 27. Ray's Orn. p. 185. 
Ring bead, an engine ufed in ftretching of cloth. 43 Eliz. 

c. 10. Blount, Cr/tvel. 
VimG- fcalpel. We have a defcription and figure of a ring" 
fcalpel, for aflifting the delivery of women in child-birth, 
by Dr. Thomas Sinpfon, in the Medical Effays of Edin- 
burgh, Vol. 5. Art. 39. 
Rise-tail, in zoology, theEnglifn name for the female of the 
fubbuteo ; the male and female in this fpecies, differing fo 
much in colour, as to be called by two names ; the male 
being called the henharrier. See the article Henharrier. 
The ring-tail> or female fubbuteo, is a moderately large 
bird. It has a fort of ring, or chain of feathers, round the 
back part of its head, reaching to its chin on each fide, 
which ftand erect, and are brown in the middle, and of a 
reddifti white at the edges, and make a fort of crown which 
furrounds the head ; and from this there hang down a naked 
fkin, which covers the ears. It ljas a white fpot on each 
fide under the eyes ; its breaft and belly are of a tawny 
white, with long brownifl) ftreaks ; a»d the middle of its 
throat is brownim ; its back and wings are of a duiky ferrugi- 
neous colour ; its tail variegated with tranfverfe ftreaks of 
black and tawny. The upper part of the beak is covered 
with a yellow fkin. Its legs are yellow, and the infide of 
its mouth is black. It feeds on fmall birds, and its eggs are 
of a rcddiih hue, with very little clear white, appearing in 
them Roy's Ornitholog. p. 40. 
RIONDO, in zoology, a name ufed by fome for the fifth 
more commonly called apcr, a fmall nfh, of the fhape of 
the faber or doree, caught in the Mediterranean. Ray's 
Ichthyogr. p. 296. See the article Aper. 
RIPIENO, in the Italian mulic, is ufed in pieces of mufic in 
parts,, to diftinguifh thofe that play to fill up, from thofe 
that play throughout the piece. There arc, fays Mr. Brof- 
fard, two kind's of the ripieno : one plays the part of the 
little chorus exactly, and does not, therefore, increafe the 
harmony or number of parts. What is to be played by all 
the muficians is marked with the words tutti or omnts. 
This fort of ripieno is found in almofl all companions. 
The other fort is much better, a different part being played, 
H h h whereby 
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whereby the number of parts is increafed, and the har- 
mony made fuller. Thus in pieces where in ftriiStnefs two 
trebles, and bafs, and thorough bal's are fufHcient, becaufe 
thefe parts are difpofed in fuch a manner, as that their har- 
mony is complete when played all together ; yet, in order to 
render the piece more perfect, "and to give it more grandeur, 
a counter tenor, tenor, and often two violins are added, 
whofe parts are entirely different from the other ; and the 
harmony then has feven parts inftead of three, and is coufe- 
quently' more complete and full. The parts thus added are 
properly called ripieni. Brojfard. 
RIPIERS, ripiarii, in our old writers, thofe that bring fiih 
from the fea coaft to the inner parts of the lands. (Jamb. 

- Brit. 234. Bkunt) Cowel, 
They were thus called a fifcdla, qua in deuehendh pifdbus 
utuntur, angVice a rip. 

RIPOSTE, in the manege, is the vindictive motion of ahorfe 
that anfwers the fpur with a kick of his foot. 

RIPPERS, in the wire works, are the people who attend in the 
mills, take -the prepared fmall rods of iron, and work at the 
barrels where they are drawn into wire. Ray's Englifh 
word.?, p. 133. 

RISCUS, among the Romans, fometimes fignifies a cheft or 
trunk covered with fkins ; fometimes it is ufed for a hamper 
made of twigs or rufhes to hold lint; and fometimes for ; 
hollow place in the wall of a houfe, ufed likewife for hold 
ing lint, or the like. Pitifc. in voc. 

KlSENTITO, in the Italian mufic, a brifk, lively, or ex- 
prefiive manner of playing. 

RISIGALLUM, in the materia medica, a fubftance of a red 
colour, generally placed among the kinds of arfenic or orpi- 
ment of the antients. Some of the later writers under- 
ftand by it the fandarach, and others the factitious red arfe- 
nic ; that it was looked upon to be poifonous is plain from 
Avifenna, who recommends it for killing rats, mice, and 
other vermin ; and this feems to refer it to the factitious 
kind, or fomething of that fort, known in thofe times ; for 
the native fandarach, does not ftand in the rank of poifons 
with them, nor indeed is fuch. 

Diofcoridcs feems to diftinguifh the red orpiment from fan- 
darach, in that he fays, it approaches to the fandarach in 
colour ; he would never fay that a thing was of the like co- 
lour with itfelf; and therefore it appears, that he knew 
two kinds of red fubftances, under the names of red orpi- 
ment and fandarach. Avifenna mentions a red, a yellow, 
and a green zarnicle. We find thefe writers called the lapis 
armenus by the fame name zarnicle with the orpiment ; and 
it is probable, that this author confounding the two different 
fubftances togethei;, means real orpiment by the red and 
yellow, and a poor greenifh blue lapis armenus by the 
green. 

RISING (Cycl.) — Rising timbers, in a fhip, are the hooks 
placed on her keel ; and are fo called, becaufe as they rife in 
proportion, fo her rake and her run rife on her flat floor by 
degrees. 

RISORIUS nwus, in anatomy, a name given bySantorini 
to a mufcle, farmed of that part of the quadratic gena, 
which ariles from the check. 

RISVIGLIATO, in the Italian mufic, is ufed to fignify, 
that after having played or fung a doleful and lamenting 
ftrain, a gay and lively air is to follow. 

RI1HER, or RIDER, in mining, is a ftone or thin clift 
that lies in the vein ; the ore fometimes runs on both fides 
it. Sometimes the rither is i'o thick, it parts the vein, and 
makes one vein two. Houghton's compl. Miner in the 
Explan. of the Terms. 

KIT. UALES libri, among the antients. See Aruspici lihri. 

RIVERS {Cycl.) — It has been held by many, that all fprings 
and rivers owe their origin to rains and dews ; but there 
are fome fprings which cannot be accounted for on this prin- 
ciple, though others very well may. The intermitting 
fprings, which flow violently in rainy feafons, and are drv 
in rummer, are probably owing to rains ; but there are fome 
fprings, which difcharge more water annually, than all that 
falls in rain and" dews in the neighbouring country. The 
great perennial 'fprings at Willowbrig in Stafrordfhire is of 
this kind, and that of the Sorgne in France is much more 
eminently fo ; the river of that name, being, according 
to Ganendus, navigable up to the very fprings which are its 
fourcc. 

But if fuch fprings, as thefe, difcharge too great a quantity 
of water for the fupply of rains and dews ; how is it pof- 
fible, that fuch final 1 fupplies of water as thefe, can afford 
the conftant currents of the larger rivers? The Vol^a 
alone, according to Ricciolus, pours forth as much water in 
a year's time into the Cafpian Sea, as would fuffice to 
drown the furface of the whole earth. The river of 
St. Lawrence, in the Weft Indies, pours forth nearly as 
much as this. If either of thefe rivers alone do, as has been 
affirmed, from calculations, difcharge annually as much 
water, as falls in the fame time in rains and mills upon the 
furface of the whole earth; from whence are all the reft to 
be fupplied, according to the fyftem of their all being made 

■ by brains i and particularly where is left the fupply for the 



Kio cle la Plata ; which Ricciolus attrms to be large? v : ;r- 
the Nile, the Ganges, and the Euphrates put together ' 
its mouth being ninety miles wide, and running with 
that violence into the fea, that it makes it freih tor two 
hundred miles together. Thefe, and the other rivers of the 
feveral parts of the globe, upon a very moderate calcula- 
tion, difcharge at leaft five hundred times as much water in- 
to the fea, as falls upon the whole furface of the earth, in 
rains, mifts, dews, fnows, £sV. In a like fpace of time. 
As it is evident, therefore, that thefe cannot be fupplied by 
rains, fo neither is it polfible that the feveral hot fprings, and 
the fait fprings can be fupplied that way : the origin of Iprirurs 
alfo in places where there falls little or no rain, and where 
the confervatories muft needs be too finall to contain a 
fupply, are great proofs that rain and mills are not the ori- 
gin of fprings, at leaft not in all places. The ifles of Mago, 
Rotunda, and the Strophades, and the rock whereon the 
maiden tower ftands in the Thracian Bofphorus, cannot be 
fupplied with, or retain a fufficiency of rain water to fupply 
conftant fprings, yet fuch are always found running there. 
It cannot be otherwife but that there are fubterrauean com- 
munications between the fea and the fources of fountains, 
rivers, and the larger fprings, by which thefe are fupplied ; 
and there are certainly chary bdes which fwallow the fea for 
thefe purpofes ; and when thefe happen to be flopped, the 
largefc rivers have been dried up, and wholly ceafed to run 
for aconfiderable time : this we have accounts in hiftory has 
happened to the Thames, the Trent, and Medway in Eng- 
land ; the Elve, the Motala, and Gulfpang in Sweden, 
and other rivers in other countries. If, on the other hand, 
thefe charybdes happen to be too open, frefh water fprings 
depending upon them will become fait. This we have in- 
ftances of in hiftory alfo; and even fo old a writer as" Pliny 
hasfaid, that this once happened in Caria near Neptune's 
Temple. Plot, de Origine Fontium. See Penuaria. 
It is pretended, by fome writers of voyages, that there are 
two rivers in China, the Chiemo and Jo, both in the pro- 
vince of Henfi, the water of both which is fo light that the 
final left ftraw cannot fwim in them, but finks to the bot- 
tom ; but we have no authentic teftimony of this wonderful 
thing. Redi's Efperience. 

River horfc, in zoology. See Hippopotamus. 

RIVET, in the manege, is the extremity of the nail that refts 
or leans upon the horn when you fhoc a horfe. See the 
articles Nail and Shoe. 

RIVINIA, in the Linnsean fyftem of botany, a genus of 
plants, the characters of ■ which are thefe. The cup is a 
perianthium, divided into four fegments, of a different 
colour from the reft of the plant, and remaining till the feed 
ripens. Its fegments are oblong, oval, and obtufe. It has 
no petals. The ftamina are four filaments ftiorter than the 
calyx {landing in pairs, and remaining with the cup ; the 
anthers are very finall. The germen of the ptftillum is 
, large and roundifh, the ftyle is very ihort, and the ftigma 
fimple and obtufe. The fruit is a round berry, Handing on 
the cup, the leaves of which are bent back; 'this berry con- 
tains only one cell, in which is contained one roundifh, but 
flatted, rough feed. Limiesus's Gen. Plant, p. 52. 

RIVOLGIMENTO, in the Italian mufic, is the placing a 
treble or upper part in the place of the bafs, or any low 
part, or vice verfa. This often happens in double coun- 
terpoint, where the treble ferves for the bafs, or the bafs 
for the treble ; and that in fuch a manner, that the har- 
mony, though different, remains as correct after this change, 
as it was in the natural order of the parts. 

RIZIUM, in botany, a name given by the antients to a pe- 
culiar kind of red root brought from Syria, and ufed by the 
Grecian women to paint their checks red. 
The Latin writers, who have mentioned this, have called it 
radicula ; and Pliny, who has more than once mentioned it, 
calls it herba lanaria, or radix lanaria. This, however, is a 
very great error, confounding it with the Jhuth'ium of the 
Greeks. It is probable, that the rizium was no other than the 
ancufa, or alkanet root, which grows very plentifully in the 
countries from whence the Greeks had their ri%'1*m, and 
which will anfwer all the purpofes for which they 
ufed it. See Ancusa. 

ROACH, (Cyd) in ichthyology, the Englifli name of a fifh, 
called by the generality cf authors the rutilus and rubiculus, 
by fome the ruhellio. It is a fpecics of the cyprinus, accord- 
ing to the new fyftem of Artedi. See the articles Rutilus 
and Cyprinus. 

RO ACHING of alum, one of the Iaft procefies ufed in the 
alum making, and is what renders it fit for the market. 
After the alum liquor has been left four days' in the cooler, 
and is fufliciently fhot, they drain it out; and taking out 
the alunty they warn it in a ciftern of alum water fo ftrong, 
that it can fcarce take up any more of that fait, but only 
clean fes it of its accidental foulncfles. After this wafting 
the alum is put into large pans, and a quantity of water added 
to it. It is fet over the fire to melt in this water and boil 
a little ; then it is fcooped into a great cafit, where it is 
fullered to ftand about ten days ; and it is then fit for the 
market under the name of roatb 'alum^ or road-.ed.alum ; the 
2 liquor 
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liquor let out of the cooler is boiled up again, and flioots 

more alum. .,, , c .., 

ROAD goofe, in zoology, the name of a (mall fpecies of wild 

goofe. See the article Goose. 
ROAN, in the manege. A roan horfe is one of a bay, forrel, or 
black colour, with grey or white Spots interfperfed very 
thick- when this party-coloured coat is accompanied with a 
black head and black extremities, he is called zrean with a 
black-a-moor's head. And if the fame rmxturc is predo- 
minant upon a deep forrel, it is called claret roan. 
ROASTING, in metallurgy, is the Separation of volatile bo- 
dies from thofe which are more fixed by the combined 
action of air, and fire ; and is generally the firft procefs in 
the feparation of metals from their ores ; it differs from 
fublimation only in this, that in this operation the volatile 
parts are dimpated, when refolved into vapours ; whereas in 
that they are preferved. 

Sulphur and arfenic are in this manner collected and pre- 
• Served in the roajiing of many ores ; and fublimation made, 
as it were, occasionally in the procefs. 

The feparation of the volatile parts of bodies, from 
the more fixed is, however, in many cafes very difficult, 
and much nicety is required in the conducting this operation ; 
this is the cafe, for inftance, when the whole compound body 
melts in almoft the fame degree of fire that is neceflaryto 
raifu, and dimpate the volatile parts 'in the air ; in filch 
cafes, care muff be taken, firft: previoufly to pound a little 
the body to be roajled, that its furface contiguous to the air 
may be increafed in extent. A gentle fire is alfo neceflary 
on fuch occafions, and a very free accefs of the air, which 
is the vehicle of thefe vapours. When the body in the 
roajiing grows on thefe occafions into large lumps or clots, 
the furface of it mult be reftored to the necefiary extent, 
by repeated poundings, for it is necefTary above all things, 
that the matter be kept extended and recent, and never 
collected into a heap. 

Bodies the moil refractory in the fire, are always the moft 
cafily roajied ; for a great fire may be confequently kept up 
to fuch, nor need the operation be repeated fo often. Care 
rrruft always be taken, however, that while the volatile bo- 
dies arc diffiparing in the fire, they do not carry up with 
them fomething from the fixed ones alfo ; for this is a dis- 
advantageous accident, and too often happens, efpecially 
when a fire too violent is ufed in the beginning of the opera- 
tion ; to prevent this, it is fometimes neceflary to add fome 
fixing body to the mafs. Cramer's Art of Foff. p. 189. 
The bufmefs of roajiing of ores of metals, as now ufually 
pradtifed, is fubject to many inconveniences, which may be 
moft of them eaftly remedied, and the whole bufmefs re- 
duced to a few eafy rules, t. The roajiing of ores mould 
be always, performed, without addition, when the ores are 
rich, or of itfelf merely of a metallic nature. But the ad- 
ditions of quicklime, potafhes, iron filings, and the like, 
are necefTary, when arfenical, antimonial and fulphureous 
matters are found to be mixed with the ores. 2. The fire is 
to be fo regulated from the fi*fr, that only the lighter or 
jpore volatile fulphureous or arfenic fumes may fly off, 
otherwife the more metallic part would likewife go, and 
without fome contrivance to catch it would be loft. The 
ore muff, however, always feel the force of an open 
flame, otherwife the Sulphur, arfenic, &c. will never be 
thoroughly diflodged. 3. The more thefe immature fub- 
ftances abound in ore, the gentler the fire fhould be at firft 
and when the greater part of the fulphureous matter is thus 
exhaled, the fire is then to be quickened. 4. Where 
fuch additions are ufed, as arc not metalline, as lime, mud, 
pot-afh, &c, they ought always to be feparated after 
wards from the matter before the fufion, by waffling. Shaw's 
Lectures, p. 251. 
ROB, (Civ/.) in pharmacy, the infpiffated juice of any fub- 
ftance, ufually boiled up to the confiftence of honey. 
It is poflible, that great improvements might be made, by 
introducing the ufe of this form among the malt diftillers. 
The great inconvenience attending that art being, that the 
malt being of a large bulk, in proportion to its faccharine 
part, and requiring a large proportion of water to extract 
that faccharine part, many large veffels, fuch as main tubs, 
coolers, fermenting back.;, 6v, are necefiary ; and the 
necefTary labour on the Subject is increafed, and the com- 
modity rendered dearer. The remedy of this fhould 
Seem, the introducing a new art fubfervient to that of the 
malt diftiller, and confining itfelf to the boiling down of 
malt wort to art*, fo as to Supply the malt {filler with his 
fubject, in the fame manner as the fine {tillers are Supplied 
with treacle by the Sugar baker. By this means the bufmefs 
of the malt Stiller would be reduced to a great degree of Sim- 
plicity, and the Spirit produced would be alSo much finer 
than at prefent, becaufe the Subject would come tolerably 
refined to his hands, and purged of its grots, mealy and 
hufky matter, which yields a difagrceable oil in diftillation, 
and is alfo apt to burn to the ftill,a:id Spoil the Spirit. It is pof- 
Sible that a Spirit purer and finer than that from treacle might 
this way be procured from malt prudently managed. lb. p. 219. 
ROBALO, in zoology, a name by which fome have called 
die Mmuri an American fea fiih of the lupus marinus, or 
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baftl- kind, m&tgb&fs Hift. Pifc. p. 272. Sc-c &&&£. 

ROBBINS, in a Ship, Small lines which make the &il fait to 
the yards, being reeved into eylet holes in the fail under 
the head-rope for that purpofe. The word is make fajl the 
Rabbins : Sor at Sea they don't fay tie, but make faff. 

ROBERSMEN, or Roeerdsmen', in our old writers, a 
fort of great thieves, mentioned in the ftatutcs, 5 Ed. 3. 
c. 14, And in Rich. 2. c. 5. Sir Edward Coke fays, that 
Robin Hood lived in the reign of Rich. 1 . oh the borders of 
England and Scotland by robbery, burning of houSes, ra- 
pine and fpoil, &c. And that thefe rderdfmm took their 
names from him. 3. Lift. 197. Blount, Cowel. 

ROBIAHerba, in Botany, a name given by Paul us Mg\- 
neta, and many others to a plant ufed in dying. 
The near refemblance of the name to the word ruhia, has 
made many conclude that it was the mbia, or madder which 
they meant by it, but they have taken care in their writings 
to diftinguiffi it from that plant, and it is plainly the 
gmiftella tin£ioria, or dyers weed, 1 " that they meant by the 
robia kcrba. They fay it was ufed to dye yellow, and that 
it was alfo a cuftom to ftain the hair with it. 
Thefe are the properties recorded of the cymene and 
escomenimn of the Gieeks, and latum or lutcahcrba of the 
Latins, which were names of the genijtella tinSloria. Pliny 
fays, that the lutttm had leaves like flax and flowers like 
broom, which is exactly the cafe with the gemjlelia tinc- 
foria, but by no means agrees with the glaff um or woad- 

ROBINIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, called 
pfeudo-^cacia by Tournefort, and the generality of authors. 
The characters are thefe j the pcrianthium is Small and one 
leaved, it is divided into four fegments at the end, the three 
under fegments are very narrow, but the upper one four 
times as broad, tho' ofthe fame length with the reft, and is 
{lightly emarginatedj the flower is of the papilionaceous kind. 
Thevexillum is large, round and obtufe. The alee are of 
an oblong oval figure, and ftand free, having a very ihort 
obtufe appendage : the carina is nearly of 1 a femiorbicular 
figure, it it compreiled, obtufe and of the fame length with 
the ala?. The ftamina are diadelphous filaments pointing 
upwards. The anthers are roundifh. The germen of the 
piftill is oblong and of a cylindric figure ; the Style is ca- 
pillary and turns upwards, and the ftigma is hairy and placed 
forward at the apex of the ftyle* The fruit is a large and 
long pod of a conipreffed figure and Somewhat gibbous; it 
contains a few kidney fhaped feeds. Linncei Gen. PI. p. 349. 
Town. Lift. p. 417. Rivin. 4. 74. 

ROCELLA, a kind of fucus or fea wrack found in the 
Mediterranean and other feas, and in fome places ufed by 
the dyers for a purple colour, and called by the botanical 
writers, in general, alga tintloria. Cafp. Bauhin. Pin. p. 365. 

ROCHET, the name given to a fifh, otherwife called cuculus 
and red gurnard. See Cuculus and Gurnard. 

ROCHETTA, in the glafs trade, another name for polverine. 
Seethe article Polverine. 

ROCKS {Cycl.) — Thefe are generally fuppofed great enemies 
to vegetation, and the people of Scotland have been deterred 
from cultivating many of their heft lands, from an obser- 
vation that they had*a rockyhottom. This is however but 
a vulgar error among them, fat rocks of a proper kind and 
properly difpofed, as very many of theirs are, fertilize and 
are beneficial to the land, not hurtful. 

In many parts of England we fee gardens the moft beau- 
tiful that can be imagined, both in regard to flowers and 
excellent plants, on a foil where the burtom is a hard rock, 
and the earthy covering not more than a foot or thereabout 
in depth. In fome of thefe, all the disadvantages the Scotch 
complain of take place, and yet the gardens are fruitful, 
many of them having lofty hills on the fouth fide ; the 
declivity due north, and the rock perfectly bare next the 
walls on the north fide. 

The north fides of thefe hills in this very afpect, only with the 
rock covered with two or three foot of earth make very good 
hop gardens, producing a vaft quantity of a very valuable 
commodity at a final] expence j and it is remarkable that 
thofe gardens, which ftand in this expofure, inftcad of being 
fubject to particular evils, often efcape thofe blafls and other 
mifchiefs which affect the plantations of the fame kind on 
the fouth fide of the hills. It might be a very valuable 
article of trade, if the bleak hills of Scotland, or thofe of 
Some of our northern plantations in America, could be made 
thus fruitful in fo ufeful a commodity, and there feems only 
the want of a proper trial. 

Another extremely valuable plant that might be railed on 
thefe barren rocky places, as they are generally fuppofed to 
be, is flax, in places where the defcent tstoofteep fur plough- 
ing in the common way. It has been proved that a hand 
plough with a item of afh of about Seven feet long, and a plate 
on each fide near the end to turn the turf, a coulter to be 
let out fhorter or longer to four or five inches deep to cut 
the earth up as deep as it lies upon the rock,- and an iron 
wheel, may be managed with cafe and convenience by two 
people, and will prepare ground for producing large crops 
of the fincft flax. The belt Sort of flax Seed of Flanders 
Sown on this fort of ground Succeeds fo well, that if brought 

into 
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into general ufe it might give the only advantage that is 
at prefent wanting to the Scotch holland manufactory, and 
make it excell that of all the world befide. The northern 
American colonies might alfo furnifh us with the fame fort 
of flax raifed at a fmaller expence than almoft any other 
vegetable commodity, and coming to a fure market and at 
a very confiderable price. 

Agriculture in Scotland is too much neglected to the great 
impoverifhing of the country, and the diffrefs of a nume- 
rous poor, for whom it would find conftant employment. It 
is not yet known whether many of the moft valuable plants 
for medicinal and mechanic ufes will not profper as well 
there, as where there are immenfe fums made by the railing 
them ; and the owners of lands would do well in this 
fcfaeme to try the effect of liquorice, madder, woad and the 
like plants on their grounds. Wherever the ground is deep 
enough, it is pretty certain that madder and liquorice 
would flourifh, and the laft of thefe needs fo little culture, 
that if once planted it may almofi be left to it felf. The 
rocky bottoms of lands, not too bleak, may alfo fucceed 
very well with faffron, which is one of the moft profitable 
plants that can be cultivated. Phil. T.ranf. N° 109. 

RocK-cry/lal, otherwife called /prig cryjlal, in natural hi- 
ftory, a name given to the third order of cry/lah from their 
being affixed to a rock, or other folid body. 
This kind of cry/ial is the moft common of all others, 
and is what the generality of authors defcribe under the 
name of cry/la! of the flops, being that kept for medicinal 
purpofes. Seethe article Crystal. 

The cleareft, pureft, and moft tranfparent that can be had, 
ought to be chofen ; and to prove its genuinenefs, it may 
be tried with aqua fortis, true cry/ial making no effervef- 
cencc with that menftruum. Hill, Hift. Mat. "Med. p. 280. 

RoCK-/y#, a common englifh name for the gobius mariuus 
or.fea gudgeon. IP'illnghbys Hift. Pile. p. 207. SeeGoGET. 

Rock-«7, See the article Petroleum. 

RocK-ja/t, See the article rod' Salt. 

ROD (Cycl.) — Rod, in the manege, called in french gaule, is 
a fwitch held by the horfeman in his right hand, partly to 
reprefent a fword, and partly to- conduct the node, and 
fecond the effects of the hand and heels. 

Go!dcn-Ror>, in botany. See Golden rod, 

ROGATORES, among the Romans, thofe who in the comitia 
ccnturiata brought the cheft into which the people threw 
the ballots containing their votes. Pitifc in voc. 

ROHEL, a word ufed by fome authors as the name for dra- 
gons blood. 

ROLLER (Cycl.) — Roller, in zoology, the common name 
of a bird of the mag-pie kind, called garrultts argentoratenfis 
by authors, and fulpected to be the fame with the bird de- 
scribed by Gefner under the name of the blue crow, comix 
carulca, and by Aldrovand under the name of pica marina* 
Its beak is black and long, fomewhat crooked at the end, 
otherwife like that of the common mag-pie; its eyes are of a 
greyifh hazel colour, and near them are two tubercles bare 
of feathers. Its rump and part of its wing feathers are of a fine 
blue, like the ultramarine colours ufed in painting; the 
middle of its back is of a reddifh brown, and the head is 
of a bluifh green, and its breaft and belly are of a whitifh 
blue or dove colour. It is brought to market in Italy and 
fome other places. See Tab. of Birds, N°ic. RaysQxix. p. 89. 

Roller, in gunnery, a round piece of wood of about nine 
inches diameter, and four foot long, which ferves in mov- 
ing mortars from one place to another when near. This 
is done by raifing the fore part of the bed fo high that a 
roller may be laid under it ; then pufhing the bed forwards, 
and laying another in its way, and another before that and 
fo on, the mortar is eafily moved. 

ROLLUS aquaticus, in zoology, the name given by au- 
thors to the water rail, a bird of the gallinula kind, called 
by fome ortygomctra, and by others gallinula chloropus altera, 
or a different fpecies of the common green legged moorhen. 
It is very like the common moorhen but fmaller ; its head 

. is fmall ; its body flatted, and its feet neither webbed nor en- 
larged by membranes, tho' it fwims on the water ; its beak 
is like that of the ruft or avis pugnax, about two fingers 
breadth long and flatted fuleways. It has a fmall bald fpot 
on its forehead, which is roundifh and black; its whole 
upper part is of a mixed colour of black and a brown ifh 
yellow ; the middle of all the feathers being black, and 
the fides of a dufky yellow. Its throat is of a greyifh red, 
its breaft is of a dead blue with a longitudinal white line in 
the middle ; its belly is reddifh, and the lower part of its 
tail white ; its legs are very robuft and ffrong, and it runs 
very nimbly ; it is common about the fides of waters, and 
tsavecy well taffed bird. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 234. 

ROMAlN, in hufbandry, the name of a pLnt cultivated in 
the fields in many parts of the world, particularly in France, 
and called by our farmers french vetches or french tares; it 
is an annual plant but a very quick grower, and is ex- 
tremely good food for cattle, particularly for horfes : they 
let thefe creatures feed on it all the fore part of the fum- 
mer, and then cut it for hay in Auguft or September. Its 
fhort continuance in the ground makes it lefs valuable than 



faint foin and clover, but it has this advantage over them 
that it will grow on poor ground. 

ROMAN (Cycl)— Roman Citizen. See Citizen. 

ROMPION, this kind of bell flower was formerly much 
efteemed in England for the fweet tafte of the roots, and 
univerfally cultivated in kitchen gardens ; but we at prefent 
disregard it, tho' the French continue to be very fond of it. 
The feeds are to be fawn in a bed of fight dry earth in 
March, and in May the young plants will be of a fize to 
remove, or they may be left when fowed, only hpughing 
them up to four inches diftance ; being kept clean from 
weeds for the remaining part of the fummer, they will be 
fit for eating in the fucceeding winter. 

RONDINE, in zoology, a name by which fome authors have 
called the mttvus, or flying fifli. JVillughbf*, Hift. Pifc. 
p- 283. See the article Milvus. 

Kondine-p^, in zoology, a name by which fome have 
called the kirundo pife'ts or [wallow fijh, called by others 
?nugil alatus. Mllughby's Hift. Pifc. p. 233. See the article 
HlRUNDO pifds. 

ROOD (Cycl.)— In Scotland, the reed contains forty fuuare 
falls. Tr. Pract. Geom. p. 82. See Fall. 

ROOK, in zoology, a well known bird of the crow kind. 
See the article Cornix. 

Rooks are very deftructive of corn, efpecially of wheats 
they fearch out the lands when it is fown, and watching 
them more carefully than the owners, they perceive when 
the feed firft begins to fhoot up its little blade; this is 
the time of their feeding on it, they will not be at the 
painsof fearching for it at random in the fown land, for 
that is more trouble than fo fmall a grain will requite 
them for ; but as foon as thefe blades appear they are directed 
without lofs of time or pains by them to the places where 
the grains lie, and in three or four days time they will root 
up fuch vaft quantities of them that a good crop is often 
thus deftroyed in embryo. After a few days the wheat con- 
tinuing to grow, its blades appear green above ground, and 
then the time of danger from thefe birds is over, for then 
the feeds are fo far robbed of their mealy matter that they 
are of no value to that bird, and it will no longer give it- 
felf the trouble to deftroy them. 

Wheat that is fown fo early as to fhoot up its green 
blades before the harveft is all carried in, is in no danger 
from thefe birds, becaufe while it is in a ftate worth their 
fearching for, the fcattered corn in the harveft fields is eafier 
come at, and they feed wholly on this, neglecting the fown 
grain ; but as this cannot always be done, the farmers to 
drive away thefe ravenous and mifchievous birds dig holes 
in the ground and flick up the feathers of rooks in them, 
and hangup dead rooks on fticks in feveral parts of the fields; 
but all this is of very little ufe, for the living rooks will tear 
up the ground about the feathers, and under the dead ones, 
to fteal the feeds. A much better way than cither is to tear 
feveral rooks to pieces and fcatter the pieces over the fields, 
but this lafts but a little while, for the kites and 
other birds of prey foon carry off the pieces and feed upon 
them. A gun is a good remedy while the perfon who has 
it is prefent ; but as foon as he is gone they will return 
with redoubled vigour to the field and tear up every thin^ 
before them. 

The beft remedy the farmer has is to watch well the time 
of the corn's being in the condition in which they feed 
upon it, and as this lafts only a few days, he fhould keep 
a boy in conftant pay to watch the field from day break 
till the dufk of the evening. Every time they fettle upon 
the ground or fly over it the boy is to hollow, and throw 
up a dead rook into the air ; this will always make 
them rife, and by degrees they will be fo tired of this con- 
ftant difturbance, that they will feek out other places ©f 
preying, and will leave the ground even before the time of 
the corn's being unfit for them. The reafon of their rifmg 
at the toffing up of their dead fellow creature is, that they 
are a bird extremely apprehenfive of danger, and they are 
always alarmed when one of their comerades rifes. They 
take this for the rifing of an out-bird, and all fly off at 
the fignal. Tuft's Horfehoing Hufbandry. 

ROOM (Cycl.) — Rooms in houfes might be warmed by the 
fteam of boiling water conveyed in pipes aJong their walls. 
See Philof. Tranf. N°. 476. p. 370. feq. 
The contrivance is a copper with a ftill head, and a lead or 
copper pipe fixed to this head, which conveys the hot 
fleam of the bailing water thro* the different rooms intended 
to be warmed. 

Room, in a fhip, a place diftinguifhed by partitions, or 
bulk-heads, as the gun- raw;, bread -room, cook-room, pow- 
dcx-room, &c. 

ROOT (Cycl — The roots of plants, of all kinds, have great 
numbers of fibres, iffuing horizontally from them on all 
fides, and running a great way ; but thefe feldom go.deeper 
than about ten or twelve inches, the depth to which the earth 
is commonly ftirred in agriculture by the plough fpade. 
Some plants have all their roots, even the large ones, di- 
rected horizontally and fpreading in this manner; but of the 
others, even thofe which have top roots, or fuch as run per- 
pendicularly 
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pendicularly down into the earth, the greater part have vifi- 
ble fibres running horizontally from them in great num- 
bers, and even thofe which feem to have none, are not 
truly without them, they being only more fine and there- 
fore lefs diftinguifliable by the eye. 

The horizontal roots iiTuing from the main body of the 
root feem to the eye to befhort, and reach only a little 
way, but they in reality extend many times farther than 
they feem to do, often fpreading to the diftance of many 
yards, after their cxtream finenefs and earthy colour makes 
them imperceptible to the eye. 
Mr. Tull has made experiments of this kind, and found that 
a turnep, which is a plant whoferoot feems to have as few 
and thofe as fbort fibres growing from its main ftem as any. 
yet has fuch as when the ground about it is properly moved 
by digging, extend to the diftance of fix feet every way. 
The diftance to which thefe fibres of the roots of plants extend 
may be difcovered by trials with fait ; the common garden 
plants will not live, if their roots reach to a place where there 
is fait; therefore if feveral plants of the fame kind be planted 
in different parts of the fame bed of earth, and a trench 
dug round each at different diftances, and fait buried in this 
trench, ft will be feen by the decaying of fome of thefe 
plants, and the thriving of others, according to the diftance 
at which the fait lies, which of them has reached it with 
their roots, and which have not ; that is, which fait is 
placed at a diftance, to which the plants cannot extend 
their roots, and which is the fartheft place to which they 
■do. If a furrow be cut in the ground of the depth of nine 
inches, and at the diftance of a yard from a turnep root. 
that root will extend its horizontal fibres to this diftance, 
at the depth of fix inches or thereabout from the furface 
but when they are come thus far they will defcend perpen 
Uicularly below the level of the bottom of the furrow, and 
when they have pafled it, they will rife to the level of the 
others on the oppofite fide, and extend to the diftance of 
a yard beyond it. This could fcarce be conceived of a plant 
which feems to have fo few horizontal fibres as the turnep. 
but experiment has (hewn it to be a certain fa£t. 
This is not peculiar to the turnep ; for all other plants do it 
on occafion. The open mould being the natural foil for 
them to draw nourishment from, if they defcend perpen 
dicularly out of this to avoid expofing themfelves to the 
open air where there is a cut or ditch, as foon as they have 
paffed this, they always mount upwards again to enjoy the 
vegetable mould again at their proper depth : this is the 
reafon of what feems fo ftrange a thing in the turnep fibres 
as their rifing after they had pafled the furrow. 
The roots of a common thorn hedge may be obferved to 
run horizontally in their natural direction, and if they 
come to a ditch they will defcend perpendicularly till lower 
than its bottom, and then running acrofs it, they will 
immediately mount again toward the furface, and extend 
themfelves horizontally at the depth of eight or ten inches 
to a great diftance : on opening the earth at five feet di- 
ftance from the ditch, the roots will be found tolerably 
large, and none of them reaching deeper than the common 
mould, which feldom is above a fpade deep. 
Mr. Tull mentions a very extraordinary inftance of the 
fpreading of the roots of trees in that of a witch elm ; a 
chalk pit contiguous to a barn, the area of which was 
about forty perch of ground, was made clean and fwept, 
fo that it could plainly be feen that there was no vegetable 
matter about it, any more than in the floor of the barn i 
ftraw was thrown from thence into the pit for cattle to 
lie on, and about three years after the pit was cleanfed, 
the dung made in it being taken up ; *he bottom of the pit, 
and the top of the chalk were at this time covered with 
roots, and thefe were found to come from a witch elm, 
cf not more than five or fix yards in height, which was 
about five yards above the area of the pit, and eleven 
yards from it ; fo that in three years the roots of this tree had 
extended themfelves to eight times the length of the body 
of the tree, beyond the extremity of the old roots, at 
eleven yards diftance from the bottom of the trench, 
whence the original roots proceed. The annual encreafe of 
the length of the roots in this cafe was about three times 
as much as the whole length of the tree. 
The vegetable mould which lies ufually from the furface, 
to about a foot deep, being a proper place for the roots of 
trees, they will rife into it, tho* the unfkilful hand of man 
plant them deeper. Thus in an orchard where the trees 
are fet too deep, their roots all afcend till they come to a pro- 
per fcene of nourifhment ; but if the ground be moift 
there is a difadvantage in this, for the roots pairing thro' 
a watery place are chilled, and the circulation retarded. 
The generality of the world fuppofe, that the horizontal 
roots of plants are much fhorter than they really are, be- 
caufe they fee that they are pretty taper near the roar, and 
feem to come to a point very foon : by this obfervation 
they conclude that they diminifti on in the fame propor- 
tion that they do there, and confequently that they very 
fcon come to an end. But by this means they calculate 
their length at lefs than en* twentieth part of what it reallv 
SuppC, Vol. II. 
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is ; for the truth is, that after the length of a few inches 
from the main root, they are not difcemibly taper, but 
pafs on in the fame bignefs to their very ends. This may 
be (cen at any time in the roots of plants growing in water, 
and with care in the tracing them it may alfo be feen in 
thofe which grow in the earth ; but the reafon why it is 
not commonly feen in thefe, is that they generally break 
off in the taking up about the part where they grow taper. 
Many plants which feem to have only large naked roots 
have thefe horizontal ones, which tho' fmal! are branched 
out into many iefler fibres, and convey a great deal of 
nourifliment to the plant, and that from a great diftance. 
If a common carrot be taken up and examined, there will 
be found many fine fibres, like hairs growing from its fides: 
each of thefe examined with a microfcope, will be found 
to be a root not going taper, but all the way of the fame big- 
nefs broken off at the end, and fending numerous fibres 
from its fides ; all thefe are extended to fome length, and 
then appear broken off as the other ; and it is very pro- 
bable from what is known to be the cafe in the turneps, 
that this horizontal root is in its natural ftate extended 
four, five, or fix feet from the carrot, ail the way of the 
fame length, and all the way fending out its lateral {hoots 
or fibres which run upwards and downwards the whole 
fpace of the ten or twelve inches of vegetable mould. 
If fo, from what a diftance every way, and by what an im- 
menfe number of channels does this plant receive nourifh- 
ment ? 

The ufe of digging the earth to a great diftance every way 
from the roots of fitch plants as are defired to thrive well, 
is evident from this : for thefe tender roots which in ao 
open mould will run to fo many feet diftance, are pinch- 
ed up, and deftroyed when they come into a hard and 
undug earth. The advantage of having clear fpaces be- 
tween plants cultivated for ufe, is alfo plain from this, 
fince they all have roots, tho' imperceptible to us, which 
occupy thofe fpaces, and draw nourifliment from them. 
Many plants are of a fort of amphibious nature, and 
grow as well in water as on land ; the perficaria falicis folio, 
or willow leaved arfmart, called when in the water, the 
long leaved pond-weed, is an inftance of this kind. This 
in the water and on the land makes fo different an ap- 
pearance, that the old botanifts have taken it for two dif- 
ferent plants. The roots of this, and of all other fuch plants, 
are much longer when they grow on land, than when in 
water. 

The fecrets of vegetation as carried on by roots, and the 
ufes one part of the root is of to the other parts, are yet 
far from being underftood to perfection. We know in- 
deed that all roots imbibe moifture from the earth, but it 
alfo appears, that they part with that moifture again in 
the form of water, as they received it without carrying it 
all up into the body of the plant on certain occafions. If 
a piece of flourifhing mint in a water glafs be fo contrived, 
that while the roots from one joint are all immerfed in 
water, thofe of an upper joint he received into a box, 
and laid all at one corner of it, and the box filled with 
fand dryed at the fire ; after a nights ftanding, the water 
in the glafs will be found fenfibly decreafed, and the fand 
at that comer of the box where the roots of the mint are, 
will be found very wet, while all the reft remains dry. This 
water which has thus wetted the fand, muft have been 
received into the lower roots, and from thence conveyed to 
the upper ones, and they muft have again delivered it out 
into the fand, inftead of carrying it up into the body of 
the plant. Let a trough of earth be prepared of two feet 
in length, and let a ftrong fhoot of mint be fet in a glafs 
of water at each end of the trough, and while half the 
roots of each are placed in the water, let the other half be 
laid in the trough and covered with dry earth in powder j 
this dry earth will foon become moift, and the roots will 
fhoot out bevond its furface. Thefe are to be covered with 
foft earth as they appear, till the trough will hold no more ; 
the whole trough will thus be foon filled with the roots of 
thefe two fhoots of mint, and thofe roots which rife to 
the furface, and are not covered, will be feen to bend down 
their points and enter the earth again. 
7'hefe mints grow greatly fafter than thofe which arc planted 
either in water alone, or in water with earth in it ; and the 
cartk in the trough will always be found thoroughly moi- 
ftcned, tho' no water is put to it, except what arifes fiom 
the lower roots, and is carried to thefe upper ones, which are 
placed in the earth. The quantity of water thus feat up 
by the lower roots, and thrown into the earth above by 
the upper ones, is more than a tlioufand times the whole 
weight of the plants, and feems to have never mixed itfclf 
with the juices of the plant at all, but to have been eva- 
cuated pure water as it was received without ever going 
any higher than the upper roots. 

The glades in thefe experiments need very frequent fup- 
plies, a day or two being fufticient to drain them ; but 
what is remarkable is, that if they are fuffered to be with- 
out water in the glafles, they will not dry up or wither, 
but the roots below, as well as the plant above, will be 
X j i kept 
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kept in a flo'urifhing ftate for fome time by the wet earth 
in the box. Thefe experiments fhew us a ufe in the feve- 
ral parts of the Visor; of plants, which providence has wifely 
allotted For the fervrce of the whole, and which we can 
otherwife have no idea of. Every part of the roots of the fame 
plant is thus found to be capable of (applying all the reft ; 
and it is evident, that the feveral portions of the roots in 
the mint communicate owe with another by means of vef- 
jfels which ferve only to carry water from the one to the other ^ 
without mixing it with the juices of the plant. Such vef- 
lels of communication there muft have been between the 
two fets of rests of this mint, which muft have pafled 
thro' that part of the ftalk of the plant, which was be- 
tween the two joints, tho' feveral inches in length, and 
by thefe While one root was kept moift, the other was 
moiftened by it, whether the upper one, or the lower one 
was in the moift place, and then the nourifhment was 
carried up by both to the plant. 

From this we fee the great ufe of tap roots to plants^ and 
underftand the realbn why the lucerne, faint-foin, and 
'other plants which have long tap roots produce fuch nume- 
rous branches and fucceed to well in dry fealbns, when 
the fhorter rooted plants are nearly deftroyed. The earth 
at a great depth is always moift, and thefe tap roots pene- 
trating to that depth imbibe that moifture, and fend it up 
to the upper roots-, which difcharge it into the earth near 
the furface, as the upper roots of the mint do into the 
■earth, in the trough; and thence all the fibrillseof the whole 
fct of horizontal roots are fupplied with a proper degree 
of moifture in the earth, where they run and grow almoft 
as well as in moift weather. If this was not the cafe, the 
■roots which are fpread thro' the upper furface of the earth 
'cefuld he of no fervice to the plant in dry weather. 
The ftirring of the earth about the roots of plants has been a 
•practice long ufed by our gardiners, who were well ac- 
quainted with the effects of it, tho' ignorant of its caufe. 
The roots of plants fend out horizontal fibres every way, 
and thefe fend out fibrillar on every fide from them, which 
run thro' the whole upper ftratum of vegetable mould : 
every time this mould is ftirred, a great number of thefe 
fibres and nbiillre are broken off, and the confequence of 
this is, that they encreafe in number, feveral new roots 
always fhooting out in the place of one that was broken 
off j and as the number of roots is the great means of the 
fupply of a plant, every time the earth is ftirred, that 
number, and confequehtly that fupply is encreafed. 
There feems no danger of the plant's being furfcited by an 
6ver fupply of nouriihment this way j for we fee nature has 
provided for a difcharge of the abundant moifture by the 
other rests, as we find by the water difcharged into the 
earth in the trough. It remains yet to try whether the 
fluid thus evacuated be pure water as received, or be al- 
tered into the nature of the plant. This cannot beeafily 
determined by mint ; but if a ftronger flavoured plant, 
fuch as garlick, be fet in water* and part of its roots 
placed in a bed of flower inftead of earth, it will be foon 
feen whether the flower in this cafe be moiftened as the 
earth in the other, and the tafting it will fhew whether 
it be moiftened with pure water, or with water altered to 
the tafte and nature of the plant. Tuffs Horfehoeing Huf- 
bandry. 
Preparation of Roots, there are feveral ways of preparing 
roofs for medicinal ufe in the caftern nations, which rtrong- 
ly alter them from their original form and appearance. An 
inftance we have of this in the drug called falefo which is 
no other than the root of an orchis thus prepared. See 
the article Salep. 

Other roots they alfo prepare in the fame manner, or fome- 
thing like it ; an inftance of which we have in fome of 
the oriental ginfeng, which is clear and pellucid as a refin, 
and friable like one, retaining very little of the ftructurc 
or appearance of the root, kempfer gives the method by 
which the people in the eaft do this, and it may be well 
worth trying on fome of our own roots. 
The Chinefe, this author informs us, give their ginfen<* 
its colour and tranfparence in this manner. They mace- 
rate the frefh root for three days in cold rice water, 
then expofe it in clofe veftels, to the vapour of the fame 
water j after which they carefully and leifurely dry it, and 
it becomes hard and brittle, of a brownifh red colour, and 
as tranfparent as a refin. 

All the ginfeng of China is not of this fort, and it has 
been fuppofed by fome, that fuch as was fo, had aflumed 
that appearance by age, as many of the more fucculent 
roots, which have very fmall fibres, will become much lefs 
opake when perfectly dry, than they were at firft ; but ex- 
perience ihews that this is not the cafe, for many perfons 
have kept the oriental ginfeng a great many years, but it 
has never been known to aflume that appearance. There 
is no doubt however, but that if the Weft Indian ginfeng 
were treated in this manner, it would equal the prepared 
ginfeng of the eaft: for the roots of fome of our umbel- 
liferous plants, particularly the fkirret, may be made clear 
nnd tranfparent in this manner, by only boiling it in com- 
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mon water, and afterwards drying it in the open air. Mem' 
Acad. Scieri. Par. 1740. 

.F/smw -Roots. See the article Flowed. 

Root of ofieocolla, a word ufed to exprefs a fort of foft and 
rotten matter, on which the ofieocolla of Germany is found 
in fandy grounds. 

The workmen feek after the ofieocolla by the direction of 
certain lumps, of a white marley matter, which they find 
lying on the fands ; under this they always find a parcel of 
rotten vegetable matter, branching out from a main Item or 
trunk, at ten or twelve feet deep up to the furface ; this rot- 
ten fubftance they call the root of the ofieocolla ; and they 
obferve, that where the matter they feek after is not found 
round it at the time of their digging, they need only mark 
the place, and dig again a year afterwards, and they will 
find it formed in a perfect manner. The ofieocolla found 
near Frankfort is all of this kind ; and we find the holes in 
the center of all the pieces, through whish this root had 
pafled. It is fo tender that it ufually moulders away on the 
ofieocolla, being expofed to the air ; but fometimes they wafti 
it out. Phil. Tranf. N° 39. Sec Osteocolia. 
It is not eafy to conceive what this is, unlefs the remains of 
foftile branchws of trees ; but even then it is as difficult to 
account for the formation of the ofieocolla about them, as 
there is none of it found concreted where they are not. We 
have a fort of ofieocolla found with us in what we call pe- 
trifying fprings ; but as this is done in the water, it is 
eafier to conceive how it becomes fo pure, than how a foft 
and pappy fubftance found in the midft of a bed of fand, 
comes not to have fome fand embodied in it. 

Root, in mathematics (Gy/.J— The extraction of the roots 
of algebraic quantities, may be performed in a manner 
analogous to that ufed in arithmetic, for extracting the roots 
of numbers ; and if the root cannot be accurately found, 
the procefs may be continued indefinitely, which will 
give a feries. Thus the quantity aa + xx being pro- 
pofed, its fquare root thus extracted will be found to be> 
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ia 8«' ' i6o J 1280' "*" 2560' 
Sec Newton's Meth. of Fluxions & inf. feries, p. 
Mr. Cohan's Edit. 
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But the extraction of roots may be abbreviated by that great 
author's binomial theorem, which he thus exprcfles in his 
letter to Oldenburgh. 

P + PQ> i = p!+ 2-AQ.+ J^i BO -t. m - 2n 

n in j» 

CQ.+ m=5?DQX, faVi 

4" 
Where P + P Q_ fignifies the quantity whofe root' 
or dimenfion, or root of any dimenfion, is to be in- 
veftigated. P, is the firft term of the quantity ; Q_, 
the reft of the terms divided by the firft. And 

— is the index of the dimenfion or power of P •+- P Q., 

whether that denomination be a whole number, a fraffion. 
affirmative or negative. Laftly, A, B, C, D, &V. reprefent 
the terms of the root as they are found ; that is, A ftarids for 

the firft term P ~, B for the fecond "AQ^, csV. The 

h 
ufe of the rule will appear by a few examples. 
l.Tofind the fquare root of cc 4- x x ; that is, </cc 4- xx, or 
ce 4- xx '• SubftitutingrcforP,^forQ_, i for m, 2 for*, 

cTli = t= P T = A, fcfr. we (hall ] lave 



ce 4- xx 



, * x x* 

c + r7-Tr : 
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ibe 



2. In like manner- 
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Will 



be found equal to N X — 4- 
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y y 3> 

3. Simple powers may be found in the fame way. 

if d 4- e, or d 4- e were required. Then by the rule P — d, 

0-= J-> m = 5, anil n ss 1. Hence, A = P V =.d i , 



eZ — ^de*, F = t ! ; and laftly, G =: m ~ 5 *F Q =0 , 

bn 
s 

Here the feries terminates, and therefore d-\-e =s d s -f- 
Sd*l-\- 10 d' ;• 4- tod* e.'+ S^e" + e'. 

4. Di- 
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», Divifion may be performed by the fame rule. Thus, 
if it were required to divide i byrf-f-f. Then ^r~ = 

i+e — d+e . Hence by the rule, P — d, Q_ = -j 
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'AQ.= - 
l J Eft 

' 4- Eft. 



:I J A = P* = «' ' = <* =i Br= 
, v 1 X -"==- and C ='11 n - 



That 



2 + ' 



See AWt. Ep'ijt ad Oldenburgh. Tom. 3. Oper. Wallis, 
■Analyf. per quart. Series, &c. Lond. 17 11. p. 23. feq. 
The method of extracting the roots of numbers, mentioned 
hi the Cyclopedia under the head Extraction, is the 
feme as that given long ago by Vieta, and is to be met 
with in almoft all books of arithmetic and algebra. Monf* 
de Lagni and Dr. Hullcy have given us much more expedi- 
tious methods. Dr. Halley's rules for the fquare and cube 
are inferted in the Cyclopaedia, under Approximation j 
only one of the formulae for the cube is erroneously printed. 
We (hall here infer t the doctor's rules which extend to the 
feventh power, and may eafily be continued at pleafure, the 
law of the continuation being obvious. 

„ a b 

jaa-)rb=L/aa-¥b, or a ± — — 



> + £: 



*+£: 



■f 



y±aa. 



or, (7 + 



2 J. /' L * 

■■-" +\/ -aa±i ' 

3 9 ~ baa 



,« + 



$a>±b 
_ab 



v /«»±*=^-+ y~ ,aa + ^r or,+-^i_ 
V - 4 ' v ,6 — Ion 3 , s« + 



y^^ ^\a + y /^n^P_± 



See Phil. Tranf. N" us 
Vol. 1. c. i. Soft. xx. 



S" s + zb 

* /T7T +1 / x . * j " b 

V - 6 +V 36 ««± al ,, j0 r e ±— j-^ 

For the application of thefe formula or rules, obferve, that a 
denotes the neareft root to that of the propofed number, whe- 
ther greater or lefs than the true ; and that b is the difference 
between this net, involved to the proper power, and the 
propofed number. Thus, if it were propofed, to extraft 
the cube -mt (of 231, the neareft cube to it is 216, the™* 
of which is 6 = „, and the difference between 231 and 16 

is is = 1. The root required will therefore be = -a + 
_ . 2 ' 

y\ a a + h = 3 + y* + 1 =3 + v/» 8333 

= 6.1358. But this is only a firft approximation. For 
a fecond fuppofe 6.1358 = „. tnen its cube will 
be = 231.000853894712, which is greater than the 
truth, and the difference 0.000 853894712 r= b. There- 
fore the root := 



o-\- y Laa 
V 4 



3" 



^ = 3.0679 

966195897 true to the eighteenth figure, which Dr. Halley 
aflures us he computed within an hour. 
By this example the method of working may be fufficiently 
clear, and the ufe of the double fign + is obvious. When 
a is lefs than the truth, then <j 3 -f- b reprefents the given 
number ; but when a is greater than the truth, the propofed 
number will be reprefented by a' — b. In the firft cafe 
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— fl -r * / — a a *r — 

2 V a — ia. 
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or o-f- 



ab 



3« 3 ±/', 



and 



in the fecond cafe it is 
ab 
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Dr. Halley juftly obferves, that the irrational formula;. 



+ y~<"> ± — is 

V A 3"» 



preferable to the rational, 



a — „ al . -. j becaufe the extraction of the fquare root 

is much eafier than a divifion by fo great a divifor, as 
3"' + *. 

Thefe rules are at leaft triple the figures of the root at every 
new operation. Thus, in the foregoing example, by the 
hra operation, we had five figures, viz. 6.1358 for the 
root ; and at the fecond, we had the root true to eighteen 
places. ° 

Monf. de Lagni publifhed a rule for the furfolid root, or 
, ! po *T'> whlch quintuplicates the figures of the roots, at 
leaft. The rule is this, 



aa 
4 517 4 

or Lowthorp's Abridgment, 
p. 81. Mac Laurin's Algebra, 
p. 242. Simfon's Algebra, p. 155. Where various ge- 
neral theorems for approximation to the roots of pSre 
powers are given. See alfo Equation. 
For common ufe, thefe extractions may be moft commo- 
dioully performed by logarithms : dividing the logarithm of 
the power by the index of the required root, that is two 
for the fquare, three for the cube, Eft. the quotient is the 
logarithm ot the net ; which may therefore be found bv the 
tables. ' 

In fome books we have tables of fquare and cube numbers, 
by which the neareft fquare or cube to any propofed num- 
ber within the limits of the table, may be found by in- 
fpexion. Pre/let has given a table of this, kind in his Elt- 
mens des Mathematiques. 
For the roots of adfected equations. See Equation. 

W»«/Root. Seethe article Seminal. 

CttbeS.00 t, in geometry. Obferve, that the mbiroot of any quantity 
A' may be A, or ~ - 1 + > / ~^ xA, or ~ '~ •/— 3 X A . 

2 2 

This follows from what was fhewn under the head Unity, 

that the cube roots of unity or 1 are I, ' X i£ h 

2 

J * Hence the cube roots of A' or of 1 x A' 

will be as above mentioned. Mac Laurin's Algebr. p. 226, 
where he fhews the ufe of fuch expreflions. 
In general, every power has as many roots, real and imagi- 
nary, as there are units in the exponent of the power . Mac 
Laurin Ibid. p. 128. 
Impofftble Root is not only the fquare root of a negative quantity, 
but any other root denominated by any even number. Thus 

\/~ l > \/~ 1 > \/ — I, or in general ^/— 1 or 

y/ — x are all impoflible roots, or quantities. 

Some call them imaginary roots or quantities. 
ROPALON, in botany, a name given by fome authors to 
the nympbxa, or water tilly, and alfo to the faba agyptia of 
the river Nile. 
ROPE {Cycl)— Standing Ropes, in a (hip, the fhrowds and 
ftays are fo called, becaufe they are not removed, unlcfs to 
be eafed or fet taught. 
ROQUET* in zoology, the name of a fpecies of American 
lizard, of fmall fize, and of a reddifh brown colour, varie- 
gated with black and yellow fpots. Its fore legs are remark- 
ably long for a creature of this kind ; its eyes are particu- 
larly vivid and fparkling, and its head is carried conti- 
nually erect ; and the creature is almoft eternally in mo- 
tion, hopping about like a bird, and it ufually carries its 
tail bent into a femi-circle over the back. It is far from be- 
ing my or timorous, and is delighted at the fight of men ; 
when tired with play or with running, it will open its 
mouth and pant, and loll out its tongue as the dogs do. 
Rochefort, Hift. Antill. 
ROS {Cycl. — Ros mayalis, maydew, the dews that fall in the 
beginning of fummer, particularly in this month, have great 
virtues attributed to them by many authors, when newly 
gathered and clean filtered. It is not of a watery appear- 
ance, or colourlcfs, but is yellowifh, and much refemblcs 
the urine of a healthful perlbn. The common methods of 
putrifying water alfo have no effei5f on dew. Several quan- 
tities of it have been placed in digeftion with different de- 
grees of heat, from that of dung to that of a fand furfacc, 
but no putrefaction brought on it, though continued two 
months together ; the heat, in whatever degree, ferving to 
purify it, not to hurt it. The fummer fun, fur all the hot 
mouths together, has no more effect on it. It only fends out a 
green vegetable matter of the conferva kind which floats on 
the furface, and adheres to the fides of the veflel, and the 
whole quantity of the liquor remains as pure as before. 
Phil. Tranf. N« 3. 

Though thefe common methods of putrefaction do not take 
place in this fluid, a much more fimple procefs will. If a 
quantity of it be put into an open wooden veflel, and fet 
in a cool fhady place, with a canvas ftretched over it to 
keep out duft and infects, it will in three or four weeks 
putrefy and ftink, and depofite a large quantity of a black 
and thick mud. The manner of the formation of this Pedi- 
ment is this : a fmall quantity of a foul matter firft feparates 
itfelf from the liquor, and floats at the top in form of a ikin 
or film; this foon after precipitates itfelf to the bottom, 
and another fucceeds in its place at the top, which is foon 
after precipitated in the fame manner. Thus the mud is a 
congeries of thefe films one on another. If a quantity of 
dew be put into a long and narrow glafs veflel, thefe films, 
inftead of finking, as foon as formed, will combine one 
with another at the top, and form a thick fenm, which may be 
taken off with a fpoon, and is very different from the black 
mud, feparated to the bottom in the former experiment, 

being 
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being a white and thick flime : if a quantity of this be put 
into a drinking glafs, or other fuch veflel, arid the water 
drained from it, it will fomewhat fhrink in twelve hours 
(landing, and will become To folid as to take the form of 
the o-iafs, and may be fhook out; it then refembles a lump 
of boiled white ftarch, but is fomewhat more tranfparent. 
We have, in the Philofophical Tranfadtions, a very re- 
markable account of a vegetable production from this jelly. 
A perfbn having put a quantity of it into a double veflel, in 
order to putrify it, obfervcd, that after fome days, the 
moifture was in great part evaporated, through a fault in 
the rutmg : 6f the junctures, and that a large mufhroom was 
growing up out of the almoft dry refiduum. It wis, he fays, 
of a fbuiigy and watery nature, and of the fame nature with 
fome which he had feen growing out of rotten \700d. The 
warmth employed in this digeftion was that of a balneum 
marie*. The probable account of this is, that the feeds of 
this mufhroom, which are very light, and eafily wafted 
about every where by the winds, had fallen into the jelly, 
in the time of its being expofed ; and finding it a pro- 
per nidus, had, by means of the additional warmth, which 
is alio greatly beneficial to all the mufhroom clafs, been fet 
a growing, and arrived tit their perfection in the form of the 
parent plant they fell from. There are in the fame paper 
other odd accounts of productions of the animal kingdom, 
in the fame dew, which might puzzle any one not verfed in 
experiments of this kind with other fluids. In one or the vef- 
felsof this dctu he found millepides, differing from the com- 
mon kind in fome particulars. Thefe were the common 
water millepides ; 'and in another he found a quantity of 
green matter, probably a conferva, with numerous eulse of 
infect s inhabiting it ; for in a few days there were produced 
from this a vaft number of flies. Another parcel of the dtw, 
let in an open clafs, was found after fome days filled 
with the cube or the common gnat, and the flies were 
hatched from thefe. Phil. Tranf. N D 3. 
It is eafy for a bad philofopher to infer from thefe accounts 
the equivocal generation of thefe creatures in the water ; 
but the infigftt we have had into the wonders of nature in the 
infect world are fuch, that at prefent we know their gene- 
ration to be in many fpecies, particularly in the gnat and fly 
kinds, from the eggs of their parents depofited in water, or 
any watery fluids, and that common ditch water will at any 
time do what the dew does in this experiment. 
Ros foils, fundew, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe. The flower is of the 
rofaceous kind, compofed of feveral leaves, arranged in a 
circular form. The cup is tubular, and the piftil which 
arifes from it is at length converted into an oval pointed 
* fruit, which opening at the extremity, difcovers a number 
of oblong, or roundifh feeds. To thefe marks, it is to be 
added, that the leaves are covered with long hairs, from 
which there feem to be feparated large drops of water. 
The fpecies of fundew enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe. 1. The common round leaved fundew. 2. The 
common long leaved fundew. 3. The perennial round 
leaved fundew. 4. The perennial long leaved fundew. 
5, The largcff, long leaved fundew ; and 6. The Portugal 
fundew, with leaves like thofe of the fmaller afphodel. Tourn. 
Lift, p. 244. 
ROSA, the rofe. See the article Rose. 
RosAcraaj, in church hiftory. See Rosycrucians, Cycl. 
Rosa fatuina, in botany, a name given by fome authors to 

the piony. 
Rosa junonh, in botany, a name given by fome authors to 

the lilly. 

ROSACEOUS _^o«.vr, rofaeais flosy in botany, a term ufed to 
exprefs fuch flowers, as are compofed of feveral petals or 
leaves, difpofed in a fort of circular form, like thofe of the rofe : 
fuch are the flowers of the piony, crowfoot, cinquefoil, £ffc 
In this fort of flowers the difpofition only of the leaves is 
regarded, their number being of no eonfequence. It is very 
feldom that the number is two or four, except in the circa-a 
and onagra. The mod frequent number of leaves in thefe 
flowers is five, and fuch as have four differ from the cruciform 
flowers, not only in their difpofition, but in this, that the 
number is in the fame fpecies indeterminately four, five, or 
fix, as is the cafe in the clematitis, the capers, and the fpe- 
cies of rue, whereas in the cruciform ones it is ever con- 
usant. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Clafs 1. Tourn. Lift. p. 234. 
ROSACLORUM, or according to fome authors refi-chiirfy 
a fine red ufed to enamel on gold with. It is prepared in 
this manner : take ten pound of cryftal glafs, put it into a 
pot, and when it is well melted, add to it, at twice, a 
pound of the beft red lead, ftir the mafs well together, and 
afterwards caft it into water. Repeat this procefs three times, 
then when the matter is again in fufion, mix with it five 
ounces of calcined brafs, and the fame quantity of the 
deepeft cinnabar ; ftir the whole well together, and let it 
fettle three hours ; then add of glafs of tin three ounces, 
mix the whole, and it will be of a fine rofe colour. Merrefs 
Notes on Neri, p. 350. 
ROSALIA, a name ufed by authors for the meafles, or a dif- 
eafe very like the meafles^ confifting in a number of afpe- 
4 J 
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rities and protuberances of the fkin, which foon 'die away. 
ROSARBA, in botany, the name of an imaginary plants 
which has given great trouble to the commentators on the 
works of the antients. 

The Arabian writers, Avifenna, Serapion, and others, have 
mentioned two kinds of carob or ceration ; the one efcu- 
lent, and endued with the virtue of a gentle purgative, the 
other an aftringent. 

This laft they have diftinguiihcd from the other by the name 
of the nabathsean pod or aljembut They fay, in their de- 
fcriptions, that the aijembut is like the rofarba, (o run the 
old translations, but the true meaning of the original is rofa 
vinea. This was a name given to the common wild acacia 
tree, and the tree which produced the nabathrean pod, 
might be very well likened to this ; it being) in reality, 
only a fpecies of the acacia, and the fuccUs acacia-, or in- 
fpifllited acacia juice of the ihops j being, according to Ifi- 
dore, made oftentimes from the unripe fruit of this very 
fpecies. 
ROSARIA, among the Romans, a kind of perfumes, fo called, 
either from their being chiefly made of rofes, orbecaufe they 
had a moft exuuifire odour. 
ROSARY {Cycl.) is a word frequently met with in the antient 
hiftories of Ireland, and ufed to exprefs a peculiar fort of 
bafe money coined abroad, in the form of the penny* cur- 
rent In that kingdom ; but of fo much barter an alloy, that 
it was not worth quite half the real value of the penny. This 
and many other fuch coins were decried, and it was made 
death to import any of them by Edward the firft in 1300. 
ROSBOTH, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs a foft 

excrefcence from any part. 
ROSCOL/E, a name given by fome medical writers to the 

meafles. 
ROSE, Rosa, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, the 
characters of which are thefe. The flower is compofed of 
feveral petals arranged in a circular form. The cup is com- 
pofed of feveral leaves, and finally becomes a roundifh or 
oblong fiefhy fruit, which is unicapfular, and contains a 
number of angular hairy feeds. 

The fpecies of rofe enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are thefe. 
1. The fingle red rofe. 2, The double red rofe. 3. The 
double reddifh black rofe. 4. The red rofe which does not 
open. 5. The fingle pale red rofe t 6. The double pale 
redrofe. 7. The deep or blackifh red rofe. 8. The purple 
rofe. 9. The fingle purple rofe. 10. The changeable co- 
loured rofe. 11. The Englifh changeable rofe. 12. The 
red and white variegated rofe. 13. Trie Ciphian rofe, or 
fmall pimpernel leaved Scotch rofe, with elegantly variegated 
flowers. 14. The greateft double rofe. 15. The middle 
fized double rofe. 16. The great fingle white rofe. 17, 
The great double white rofe. 18. The fmall white rofe. 
19. The large mufk rofe. 20. The fingle flowered mufk 
rofe. 2i. The double flowered mufk rofe. 22. The ever- 
green mu/k rofe. 23. The large flowered rofe without 
prickles. 24. The fmall flowered rofe without prickles. 
25. The curled leaved rofe with bright red flowers. 26. 
The common wild rofe with a pale fweet fcented flower. 
27. The wild rofe with a large deep red flower. 28. The 
double flowered dog rofe or wild briar. 29. The eglantine* 
or fweet briar, with double flowers. 30. The common 
fingle flowered fwcet briar. 31. The wild rofe with red 
very fweet fcented flowers. 32. The wild rofe, with a 
white very fweet flower. 33. The fingle cinnamon rofe. 
34. The double flowered cinnamon rofe. 35. The fmall 
red rofe, commonly called the May rofe. 36. The fingle 
yellow rofe. 37. The double yellow rofe. 38. The very 
thorny field rofe with a white fweet fcented flower. 39. 
The dwarf very thorny rofe with red flowers. 40. The 
dwarf alpine rofe, with fmall roundifh pimpernel leaves, 
and very little flowers, of a livid red. 41. The wild dwarf 
red rofe. 42. The great wild apple rofe. 43. The white 
field rofe. 44. The creeping white Held rofe. 45. The 
fmalleft rofe. 46. The two flowered field rofe without 
prickles. 47. The pale red mouth rofe. 48. The white 
mouth rofe. 49. The double pale red mouth rofe. 50. 
The fingle purple mouth rofe. 51. The crimibn rofe. 52. 
The Frankfort rofe with a thick cup, which does not open 
its flowers ; and 53. The wild rofe or briar with large hairy 
fruit. Tourn. Lift. p. 637. 

We have a vaft variety of thefe beautiful flowers preferved in 
our gardens ; fome few of which are natives of our own. coun- 
try, but the far greater number are of foreign origin. They 
are all propagated either by fuckers, by layers, or by bind- 
ing them on the other forts of rofs ; the laft method is but 
feldom practifed, but is ncceflary for the finer forts, which 
do not naturally fhoot vigorously, and which produce few 
or no fuckers. The beft fort of rofe for ftocks is the Frank- 
fort kind ; the feafbn for doing it is in June, and there mull 
be great care afterwards, that the flock produce no fuckers 
at the bottom, for thefe would foon ftarve the bud. Milkr y % 
Gardner's Diet. 

When rofes are to be propagated from fuckers, they are to 
be taken oft 7 annually, and planted into nurfery beds, or 
into the places where they are to remain. They always 

take 
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, take root well the firft year, but if fufFered to remain on 
the ftock longer, they grow woody, and often fail. 
But the beft method of obtaining vigorous plants, is, by lay- 
ing down the fhoots ; this is to be done in autumn, and by 
the autumn following they will have taken root fo well, 
that they may be taken off from the old plant, and removed 
to the places where they are to remain. Thefe may be 
tranfplanted any time from October to April, but the earlier 
the better. 

Rofes, in general, delight in a rich moiff, foil, and an open 
fituation, in which they will produce great quantity of flow- 
ers, and thofe much more beautiful than when they are on 
a dry foil and fliady fituation. 

All the pruning they require is to have their dead wood cut, 
and their fuckers taken away every autumn ; and if there are 
any very luxuriant branches they may be iliortened, and the 
doing this will fupply the other parts of the tree with frefh 
wood. Miller's Gardners DidT:. 
EJenee of Roses. There is fcarce a more valuable perfume in 
the world than the eflence of damafk rofes, and fcarce any thing 
is obtained from its fubje£t with more difficulty and in lefs quan- 
tity. All elTences or eflential oils arc, while in the plant, con- 
tained in certain vcncles, lodged in different parts, and of 
different ftructure ; thefe veficles are in the rofe particu- 
larly fmall and tender, and are placed very fuperficially ; the 
confequence of this is, that there is originally but a very lit- 
tle of this eflence in the flower, and this is the very fubjedt that 
will be diffipated and loft when the flowers are gathered and 
thrown in a heap together, as they are fucculent, and very 
quickly heat in lying together. To avoid all diflipation and 
wafte of this choice eflence, the rofes fhould be thrown into the 
ftill as foon as gathered, arid diftilled with very little water, 
and that in a balneum maris; j then the fire is to be conti- 
nued fo long as the flowers float feparate about in the water ; 
but as foon as ever they form themfelves into a cake, and 
ftick to the bottom, the diftillation fhould be finiihed, as they 
then yield no more eflence. With all thefe precautions, 
however, it is with great difficultly we can procure any ef- 
fence of rofes. What we obtain by this diftillation being 
chiefly a very odoriferous and fragrant water. In the warmer 
countries the fame caution affords a larger quantity of oil, 
•which may be fcparated and preferved under the name of the 
eflence. In Italy they make fome quantity of it, but there 
it is very dear ; a vaft quantity of the flowers yielding only 
a very little eflence, and that being thick and troublefome 
in the procuring, as it every where flicks to the veflels. 
It is to be obferved, that the feafon of the year, as to wet or 
dry, makes a very great difference in the eflential oils of all 
plants ; they are always much finer in dry and hot feafons 
than in cold and mo'ifl : we find our rofe water in England 
much finer, and more fragrant, though diftilled in the fame 
proportion in hot and dry fummers than in colder and rainy 
ones ; and Mr. GeofTroy gives an account that he fucceeded, 
one very hot and dry year, in the making eflence of rofes in 
France, in the following manner. 

As the rofes were brought to him frefh gathered, he turned 
them immediately into the frill ; and drawing over the water 
into a glafs matrafs, when it had flood by fome time, and 
was perfectly cold, he difcovered fome of the eflence fixed 
to the fides of the matrafs, and the furfacc of the water co- 
vered with a thin reticular pellicle. All the contents of the 
matrafs were put to filter through a paper, fupported by a fine 
Iinnen cloth ; and the filtrated water was added to new rofes 
for many fucceeding diftillations, the produce of which was 
all filtered through the fame paper. After a long courfe of 
diftillations, with frefh flowers every time, but flill with the 
fame, veflels and the fame water, there was found in the 
paper of the filtre a quantity of thick eflence ; this being 
carefully waihed out of the paper with a fmall quantity of 
the moil fragrant of the water, and afterwards feparated pure 
from its furface was very white, and extremely fra- 
grant, and as thick as fine butter. This is not the only 
eflential oil which naturally concretes into this nrmffatej oil of 
annifeed, though fluid, when diftilled, always concretes in 
the fame manner on the firft approach of cold ; and another 
oil of this kind is that of the laurel, which is ufed in fome 
places, though very improperly, to give the fcent and tafte of 
bitter almonds, or apricot kernels, to foods of different 
kinds. 

Monfieur Homberg has taught us how to gain a larger 
quantity of the eflential oil of rofes than is ufual in di- 
ftillation, by the previous addition of mineral acids, as 
the fpirit of fait, vitriol, c?Y. thereto ; which increafe the 
fermentation, and joining with the oil render it more liquid, 
and eafier to be raifed by heat. He advifed a perfumer, who 
before fcarce obtained an ounce of oil from an hundred 
weight of rofes, to fieep his flowers for fifteen days 
water made fharp with fpirit of vitriol, by which means 
the perfumer, upon diftillation, found his quantity of oil 
increafed almoft a third. 

The_ perfumers keep the ftru&ure of the veflel they em 
ploy in this diftillation in great fecret. Mr. Homberg tell. 
us, it is a large convenient flill, that opens th a tube at 
the top to receive the water which muft often be poured 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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upon the rofes to bring over the oil with it ; this it does 
but very flowly, and fo requires that its quantity be We - 
the frill alfo opens below, that the flowers, when they will 
yield no more oil, may be eafily taken out ; but the prin- 
cipal contrivance is the figure of the vefTel which receives 
the oil; this is made like an ordinary matrafs, from the 
lower part of the belly whereof comes a tube, as from an 
old fafhioned cruet, and riflng to the bottom of the neck 
of the receiver, it bends outwards j fo that though the vef- 
fel ufually contains but two or three French pints, it con- 
veniently receives and lets pafs many hundred pints of the 
rofe water, without any neceflity of being changed j for a 
change would lofe the fmall quantity of the oil obtained. 
The water diftilled runs through a pipe into a fecond re- 
ceiver : the oil being lighter than the water, floats upon its 
furface, and adheres to the neck of the veflel as high as 
the aperture of the little pipe, while the water runs from 
the bottom of the firft receiver into the fecond. See Mem. 
de l'Acad. des Sciences, 1700. 

Mr. Homberg obferves that this ftill may be ufeful to draw 
off any kind of precious eflential oils. 
Rose fly, in natural hiftory, the name given by authors to a 
peculiar fpecies of fly found very frequently on rofe bufhes, 
and produced out of a baftard caterpillar, which feeds on the 
leaves of that tree. 

The male of tins fly has a long body, the female a flibrt and 
thick one ; fhe depofits her eggs in fmall holes, which fhe 
makes in the bark of the young branches, and for this pur- 
pofe is furnifhed with a very remarkable inftrument placed 
at the hinder part of the body, which is a kind of faw. 
This is a four winged/j, and is fo common on rofe bufhes, 
that it is fcarce pofltble to mifs it in any of the fummer 
months ; and the parts of the branches where it has depoflted 
its eggs, are fo vitiated by it, that they alfo are eafily known. 
They are ufually fwelled to a greater bignefsj than either 
the part above or below them, and are ufually fomewhat 
bent ; they are often black on the underfide, and among 
this blacknefs the holes made for the eggs, and often the eggs 
in them may be feen. The head and breaft of this fly are 
black. Its wings alfo are edged with black, its body is 
yellow, and its legs yellow, with a few black fpots. 
If thefe flies be obferved in a fummer morning-, as they are 
crawling upon the branches of the rofe tree, they will foon 
be found at work for the depofiting of their eggs. Thefe 
creatures give us a very good opportunity of obferving the 
manner in which they perform this, as they are of a very 
fluggifh difpofition, and will ftand ftill even to be taken be- 
tween the fingers ; fo that when one of them is in a 
proper fituation, it may be examined, by bringing the eye 
near it, and by ufing the common magnifying glafles, 
without quitting its place or its work ; and if there be leaves 
of the tree, or fmall branches of it in the Way, they may be 
removed without difturbing the creature. Reau?nur\ Hift, 
Inf. Vol. 9. p. 145. 

As foon as t\\cfly has found a proper place for her eggs, fhe 
directs the hinder part of her body downwards, and open- 
ing a pair of fcaly fubftances placed near her tail, fhe thrufts 
out from between them an inftrument exactly reprefenting 
two common faws, with fharp teeth and fmooth backs ; 
when fhe has fo placed thefe, that their points touch the 
bark, fhe prefles down her body in order to force the points 
to enter, and afterwards continues this preflure till the whole 
length of both faws is immerfed in the wood. If the whole 
be nearly examined, however, it will be found that a Am- 
ple preflure is not all the means employed to force them in ; 
but that as foon as ever the points are entered the bark, 
the two faws begin to work by means of tendons and muf- 
cles made for that purpofe, and are moved about exactly as 
the common faw in the hand of a carpenter ; only that as 
there are two of them, they always move the contrary 
way, one being forced in while the other is drawn out ; 
by this means they become a fupport to one another. 
As thefe inftruments are extremely fmall, they would not 
naturally cut an opening large enough for the receiving and 
covering the egg which is to be depoiitcd there. The crea- 
ture therefore ufes great art and addrefs in the working with 
them. She opens the branch, not by making a bare punc- 
ture, but in the fame manner in which a furgeon opens a 
vein, by plunging the point of his lancet perpendicularly in, 
and then raifing it out obliquely; and, in order to enlarge 
the width of the wound, fhe makes the teeth of each of the 
faws work forcibly againft the fides o( it at every return. 
When the aperture is thus made of a proper fize, the 
creature immediately draws out the faw, and prefling her 
body down upon the bark, depofits an egg in the hole ; im- 
mediately after which, fhe covers the orifice with a vifcous 
fluid, which bubbles up in the manner of foap fuds, and 
ferves at once to preferve the egg, and to prevent the wound- 
ed fibres of the tree from decaying too foon. lb. p. 150. 
When the laying of one egg is thus Sniffled, the crea- 
ture moves a little way forward or backward on the 
branch, and then begins the like operation for another egg, 
and goe* on in this manner till fhe has laid her whole ftore. 
If the branch be all the Wav proper to receive them, fhe lays 
K k k them 
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them in a train, twenty or more, at fmall diftances, in a 
ftrait line before one another ; but if ftie finds the branch 
become lefs proper for her purpofe after fhe has laid three or 
four, fhe leaves it and feeks out another, where fhe finifhes 
what fhe had there begun. There is not any apparent dif- 
ference in the feveral young branches of the fame rcfe tree, 
that can fhew us why one is, and another is not proper for 
this purpofe ; but the creature herfelf is very curious in her 
choice, and ufually examines a great number before fhe fixes 
upon a proper one. The operation might feem very difficult 
to fo fmall an animal ; but though the creature be of a very 
fluggifh difpofition, in all refpects, it feems to find no trou- 
ble in this, and will ufually finifh the laying fix eggs in this 
manner in half an hour. The apertures are Co fmall, that 
there are ufually about fifteen of them in the fpace of an 
inch, and yet there is always a fmall fpace between each, 
and thofe above and below it. On ft ripping, the baik from 
one of thefe branches, the wounds are feen to enter into 
the wood, and refemble fo many openings of a vein, by a 
furgeon in blood letting. In each of thefe there is depofited 
one egg, which is confiderably large, of a yellow co- 
lour, and pointed at one end. If the branch of a rofe tree, 
in which the eggs of this infect are thus depofited, be exa- 
mined from time to time afterwards, the part where they 
are placed will be found to change colour, the bark will turn 
brown and then black, and the wounded parts will elevate 
themfelves above the reft of the furface, and refemble a 
firing of beads, or a long chain of olives. This elevation 
of the wounded parts is not to be attributed to the growth 
of them j but they are, on the contrary, fo far deftroyed, 
as to be rendered incapable of increafe that way. This fwel- 
ling is owing to another very fingular caufe ? which per- 
haps nature does not give us another inltance of in 
the whole animal world. The egg daily increafes in 
fize after it is laid, and this is very evidently feen on 
opening the feveral lodgments, formed at different times ; 
thofe which have been made two or three days, al- 
ways containing eggs more than twice as large as 
thofe made within a few hours. It is to be obferved, in fa- 
vour of this ftrange occurrence, that the egg of this creature 
is not covered with a hard fhell in the manner of a bird's 
egg ; but only with a thin, and eafily diftenfible mem- 
brane ; but then all other eggs of infects are in the fame 
manner covered with a diftenfible membrane, not a hard 
fhell, and yet none of them are ever known to increafe in 
fize after their being laid. The egg, in thus increafing in 
fize, raifes up the wood and the bark which cover it ; and 
in confequence of this, the train of eggs make a firing of 
regular elevations of the part, as the egg increafes, and the 
tumor grows larger ; the aperture at the furface grows alfo 
wider in proportion, fo that the worm, when hatched out of 
it, finds no difficulty in getting out, but immediately crawls 
to the leaves and begins eating. 

There is, befide this fpecies, another fly of the fame genus, 
produced from a baftard caterpillar of the rofe tree, and 
of the fame Ihape and ftruclure of parts with this, 
but differing in colour : the head and breaft of this fiy 
are of a deep violet colour, the body is yellow, and 
the legs and wings are of a fomewhat paler violet 
tinge. This creature alfo depofites its eggs in holes, made 
in the branches of the rofe tree, by means of a double 
faw placed at the hinder part of the body ; but, as the 
former fpecies lays them in a fingle ftrait line, this difpofes 
them in a very beautiful and very regular manner in two 
rows. Two eggs are firft laid by the creature, at fome 
fmall diftance, fideways, one from another, but at the fame 
height of the branch. The bottoms of thefe meet almoft 
one with the other ; hut their tops are expanded a little, fo 
that they make an acute angle, or exprefs the fhape of the 
letter V ; behind thefe there are placed two others, making 
a fomewhat wider angle, and fo behind thefe two others. 
Thus the creature frequently depofits ten, twelve, or four- 
teen pah of eggs, which are all placed at fome fmall diftance 
from one another, and are feparatcd into two diftindt rows 
by an intermediate line, Thefe are not fo well defended 
from injuries as the eggs of the former fpecies, and are 
entirely buried in the wood ; and lodged in fuch laro-e 
holes, that they appear naked even when firft laid 
Mr. Vallifnieri, who has elegantly defcribed this infect, 
obferves, that as the faws of the former fpecies are toothed 
only on one fide, having a fiat back in the manner of our 
common faws, thofe of this fpecies are toot bed both ways 
he obferves alfo, that the two pieces which make a cafe for 
thefe faws, and which are opened to give them paflage when 
they are to be ufed, are each of them hollow, and are of the 
greateft ufe to the creature ; the one ferving as the paflage for 
the eggs, the other for that of the glutinous iiquor with which 
the creature covers the wound in the wood, after depofiting 
her egg in it. But Mr. Reaumur, in comparing the fize oT 
the egg, when new laid, with the aperture, which -this au- 
thor fuppofes it to be depofited through, is of opinion that 
it is much too large to have gone through fuch a paflage ; 
he alfo obferves, that the eggs may always be forced" out 
of the body by preffing it between the fingers j but 
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that, in 'this cafe, they are always feen iffuing out at the 
anus. 

The rofe tree feems the peculiar favourite of thefe forts o 
flies, for befide the two fpecies already defcribed, there is 
another very fmall one which is found on this tree in great 
abundance in the months of April and May. This is every 
way ftaped like the large kinds, but it is all over black 
except fome white fpots on the legs ; the faw of this fmall 
infect is not of a fufficient ftrength to penetrate the branches 
of this fhru'b, it therefore always is feen upon the leaves, 
and depofits its little eggs in a row of holes made in the 
middle rib of a leaf. . It is to be obferved that all the falfe 
or baftard caterpillars produce thefe ferrated flies ; yet it is 
very fingular that they do not all make the fame apparent 
ufe of their faws that thefe do. The fly produced by the 
falfe caterpillar of the goofeberry, always depofits its eggs in 
fingle rows along the middle ribs of the leaves ; but the eggs 
are not let into them by holes made for that purpofe, but 
are merely laid along upon the furface. It may be however, 
that the creature makes a wound where every egg is to 
be depofited, which though not large enough to receive it, 
may yet fuffice to afford a neceflary moifture to it. Mr. 
Reaumur was at the pains to keep fome of the falfe caterpillars 
produced from the eggs of this fly the whole feafon, and 
obferve them through all their changes. When they had 
eaten fufficiently in the caterpillar ftate, they crept into the 
earth which he had put into the bottom of his boxes, and 
then changed into cnryfalifes in a double covering of a filky 
matter of their own lpinning ; they remained all the win- 
ter in this ftate, and in the fucceeding fpring came forth out 
of the earth in form, of flies. This author obferves, that on 
putting a male and female together into another box, in 
which there were fome branches of goofeberry bullies, the 
female immediately fearched out the proper places for de- 
pofiting her eggs, and laid feveral before his face in fingle 
rows on the molt prominent part of the ribs of the leaves : 
the creature feemed to give herfelf all the motions that the 
other fpecies do in piercing the branches of the rofe tree, 
before the depofiting of every egg ; but that on examining 
the places afterwards, he never could find any mark of a 
wound in them, the eggs all lay upon the furface, but they 
were fo firmly fixed on the place, that there was no remov- 
ing them without breaking them, and a piece of the fkin 
was always left behind, which ftuck raft on the place and 
covered the hole if there was any. There are alfo fome 
other fpecies of thefe flies, which make no apparent ufe of 
the curious faws they have behind : yet they all are poffeffed 
of them. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. Vol. 9. p. 160. See the 
article Serrate Flies. 
Rose galls, in natural hiftory, a name given by authors to 
certain unnatural productions of the rcfa fylvejiris, or dog 
rofe, occafioned by the bites of infecls : there are two kinds 
of thefe, the one very common, the other more rare. 
The fcarcer kind is ufually found on the young (hoots, and 
on the heps or fruit, and is of a woody fubftance ; the other 
is hairy and fpungy and is found on the old branches. The 
woody kind ufually appears in the months of June and 
July, and is always found in clutters. Thefe are compofed 
often, twelve, or more galls of different fizes and figures, 
fome round, others oblong, fome of the fisse of an olive, 
and others not larger than a pea. They are of the com- 
mon fubftance of the white wood or blea of trees, and 
when fituated on the fruit they prevent its ripening and 
make a very fingular figure. They are of a reddifh colour 
and are ufually fmooth and glolfy, but fometimes they are 
befet withfhort and fine prickles. 

The hairy rofe gall is too common, and too fingular a figure 
to have efcaped the obfervation of perfons in all ages; it 
has been introduced into medicine in many parts of the 
world, and is at this time prefcribed in Germany, when 
reduced to powder, in diarrhoeas, dyfenteries and other dis- 
orders of the bowels, and to promote urine and break the 
ftone. Thefe rofe galls, though they appear at firft fight com- 
pofed of tufts of hair, are however in reality made up of 
feveral fmall galls growing from a bud on the branch and 
forming a clufter on the part. They are of an oblong fi- 
gure and refemble the fhape of a plum-ftone. Each 
of them is the habitation of a finale worm, each having 
one cell in the center. This is perfectly fmooth and even 
on the infide, but from the outer furface of each of thefe 
feparate galls there go off a vaft number of filaments which 
uniting and intermingling with one another form one com- 
plex mafs, and give the whole clufter the figure of one gall 
of the bignefs of an Indian or horfe chefnut. Thefe fi- 
laments are of a reddifh or grecnifh colour, and are often 
nearly an inch in length. They are called by fome hairs, 
but very improperly, having no true character of a hair, 
but being of a rough furface, flatted, and branched with 
feveral fhorter filaments growing from their fides. The tuber- 
cles within, from which thefe grow, are of a hardnefs greater 
than that of molt fpecies of wood. Though thefe galls are 
ufually iound on the branches of the fhiub, and arifing 
from the buds or eyes of young fhoots, and are therefore 
fuppofed by authors to be die vitiated matter of a whole 

branch. 
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branch with its leaves divided into thefe filaments, yet they 
are fometimes found crowing to the middle nb of a fingle 
leaf where yet they do not want all their filaments, though 
there have been no vitiated leaves to form them. Reaumur s 
Hiit. Inf. Vol. 6. p. 251. , , j " ., J 

Though thefe galls and the fmooth ones before defcnbed 
are extrcamly different in external appearance, yet on a 
clofe examination they appear to be more nearly allied 
than might be fufpeaed. They are doubtlefs both the work 
of the fame infect, and their principal difference is that t,ie 
one is fmooth, and the other covered with thefe filaments. 
It is to be obferved however, that the fmooth ones have 
fometimes a fort of fhort and foft fpines upon them, and 
thefe feem the rudiments of thefe hairs ; and there fcem to 
be galls found fometimes more, fometimes lefs hairy, and 
indeed of all the middle degrees between the two forts. 
The naked galls are ufually larger and of a more fpungy 
texture than the hairy ones ; which is owing to all the 
matter, which mould have formed the filaments, being united 
and wrought up into the body of the galls. There is alfo 
another variety of the fmooth kind, which might appear an 
abfolutely diftinct fpecies. This is a fingle and large gall of 
a fmooth furface and fpungy but woody texture. When 
cut open, it is found to contain feveral cells, each in- 
habited by one worm : and when nearly examined is 
found to be a congeries of as many fmaller galls as there are 
cells, which have grown firmly together. 
AH thefe galls of the rofe tree afford the fame fpecies of 
worms, and the fame fpecies of flies. The proper inhabi- 
tants, however, are hardly to be diftinguifhed by the moft 
curious obferver from the great variety of fpecies which are 
found in them, all produced of the eggs of other flies, 
whofe worms are of the carnivorous kind, and are 
lodged in the gall, not to feed on the juices of the tree, 
but on the flefh of the proper inhabitant. When 
the parent fly who gives origin to the galls has depofited 
her eg°"s, and the tumor in confequence begins to be formed, 
an enemy of this kind pierces the covering, and fends 
in her offspring to feed on the inhabitant. Thefe are flies 
of the ichneumon kind, and feveral fpecies of them are 
of great beauty. All the flies defcribed by authors as iflu- 
ing out of this gall feem to have been of this kind : the 
proper inhabitant being a finall black fly of no great beauty 
is difregarded, while the others have been particularly de- 
fcribed. Mentzelius has given an elegant account of a 
fpecies whofe back is of a fine blue and its belly purple, 
and others have figured and defcribed greenifh and gold 
coloured ones, but" thefe are all ichneumons, all bred of de- 
vouring enemies which have fed on the proper inhabi- 
tants of the galls, and lived and transformed themfelves in 
their cells. Reaumur's Hill. Inf. Vol. 6. p. 254. 
Oil of Roses. See effence of Roses, fupra. 
ROSEA, a name given by fome authors to the erifipelas or 

St. Anthony's fire. 
ROSLAND, in our old writers, heathy land, or ground full 

of ling; alfo watryand moorifh land. I. Inft. 5. Blount. 
ROSMADIAN, a name ufed by the alchemiifs for what they 

call mercury of the philofophers. 
ROSEMARY, rofmarinus, in the linnrean fyftem of botany, a 
diftinct genus of plants, the characters of which are, that 
the cup is a perianthium compofed of one leaf, tubulated, 
and flatted in its upper part ; its rim is erect and labiated. 
the upper lip whole, and the lower indented in three places. 
The flower is a fingle petal in form of a tube, and longer 
than the cup. It is labiated at the extremity ; the upper 
lip is fhort, erect, divided into two fegments, acute, and has 
bent edges ; the lower lip is bent back, and is trifld, the 
middle fegment large and hollow with a narrow bafe, the 
lateral ones are narrow, the ftamina are two pointed fila- 
ments bent toward the upper lip and longer than it, the 
antherae are fingle. The piftil has a quadrifid germen. 
the flyle is of the length, figure, and fituation of the fta- 
mina, and the ftigma fingle and acute. The cup holds in its 
bottom four oval feeds. Linntzi Gen. P). p. 6. 
The characters of rofemary, according toTournefort, are thefe. 
The flower confifts of one leaf, and is of the labiated kind \ 
the upper lip is bifid, and turned backwards and upwards, 
and adorned with crooked ftamina ; the under one is divid- 
ed into three fegments, the middle one being larger than 
the reft, and hollowed in the manner of a fpoon. The cup 
is divided into two or three fegments, and is furnifhed with 
a piftil, which is fixed in manner of a nail to the hinder 
part of the flower ; this is furrounded with four embryos 
which afterwards become four roundifh feeds ripening 
the cup of the flower. 
The fpecies of rofemary enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe. r. The common narrow leaved garden rofemary. 
2. The filver leaved garden rofemary. 3. The broad leaved 
wild rofemary. 4. The variegated leaved rofemary. 5. The 
large fpiked purple flowered rofemary. The feveral fpecies of 
rofemary when neither in flower or feed may be known by 
their having hard woody ftalks, narrow leaves, and a fmeli 
much approaching to that of camphor. Tourn. Inft. p. 198. 



We have five or fix different fpecies or varieties of this 
fhrub in our gardens ; they grow wild in the fouth of 
France, and in Spain and Italy, on rocks near the fea where 
they multiply prodigioully. With us they grow the moft 
vigoroufly on a moift rich foil, but they are much fweeter 
fcented when on a poor foil, and on fuch they bear the fe- 
verity of our feafons much better, than where they grow 
more freely. 

They are all propagated by planting flips or cuttings of 
them, in the fpring of the year, on a bed of light frefh 
earth, and when they are rooted, they are to be removed 
into the places where they are to remain. The beft feafon 
for doing this is in Auguft, if they are planted later than 
this, they feldom live through the winter ; therefore fuch as 
are not tranfplanted at this time fliould be left till the fol- 
lowing fpring, when March is a very good time for remov- 
ing them ; and if this be done in fhowery weather they take 
root almoft immediately. The plants are fometimes killed in 
cold winters in our gardens, but when by accident they have 
rooted themfelves in un old wall, as is often the cafe, they 
ftand all weathers unhurt, which is owing to their being 
ftunted and their roots dry. 

The flowers of rofemary are ufed on many occafions in. me- 
dicine ; they are cephalic, good in all nervous and hyfte- 
ric cafes, and are ingredients in many compofitions of the 
fhops j they are eftecmed of great fervice in apoplexies, palfics, 
vertigoes and epilepfies. ( They ftrengthen the light, are good 
againft a itinking breath ; they are alfo prefcribed in obftructi- 
ons of the liver and fpleen : the conferve of the flowers is 
an excellent thing to bring other medicines in thefe inten- 
tions into form, when they are intended to be given in bo- 
lufes and electuaries. 

The hungary water fo long famous in England and elfe- 
where, is made of the flowers of rofemary diftilled with recti- 
fied fpirit of wine. 
ROSMARUS, in zoology, the name of an animal called 
alfo by fome the fea horfe, and more ufually known by the 
name morfe. See Morse. 
ROSOMACHA, in zoology, a name given to a fpecies of 
hiaena. They are, fays Olaus, taken by hunters chiefly on 
account of their fk'ms, which are much efteemed by people 
of fortune for robes, as being variegated with very bright 
colours refembling flowers. Hoffm. lex univ. in voc. See 
the article Hijena. 
R.OSPUS, a name ufed by fome authors for the ftrange fifh 
called the rana pifcatrlx, or frog fifh. fVUlugbbys Hilt. Pifc. 
p. 86. See Rana. 
ROSSE, in ichthyology, the name given by Bellonius to that 
kind of the cyprinus of Artedi which we call the roach. See 
the article Cytrinus. 
ROST, in metallurgy, a term ufed by the miners at Chem- 
nitz to exprefs the ore of gold after it has been wafhed and 
powdered, and melted rirft with lime ftone, and afterwards 
burnt with charcoal alone. SeeLECH. 
ROSTEN, in the materia medica of earlier ages, a name given 

to crab eyes. 
ROSTRUM {CycL) — The rojlrum or fnout in fifties varies 
xtry much in figure, and ferves as a conhderable article of 
diftinction. It is 1. in fomeplagioplateous or deprefled, as in 
the pike, &e. 2. In fome it is conic in fhape as in the 
oxyrynchus, &c. 3. In fome it is extended into a long and 
{harp point, as in the common ones ; and 4. In others it is 
triangular, or nearly fo, as in the rays. 
Rostrum is alfo ufed to fignify an inftrumertt wherewith pa- 
per is ruled for mufical compofitions. 
ROT, infheep (6yt/.)— This is the greateft of all the incon- 
veniencies that attend the keeping thefe ufeful animals. 
It is a very hard thing to prevent the rot if the year prove 
very wet, especially in May or June. Salt marfhes and 
lands, where broom grows, are the beft places of preferva- 
tion for them. Sheep are fometimes all cleared of the rot 
when not too far gone with it, only by removing them into 
broom fields. Scurvy-grafs, muftard, parfiey, and thyme, 
are alfo good for the prevention of it. 

Some propofe the giving fheep half a handful of bay fait 
every month or oftener ; and there is great probability that 
this may be of fervice; but the rational way of attacking all 
diforders in cattle, is by confidering what are the caufes of 
tbsm. It will appear, upon enquiry, that wet feafons are 
the general occafions of the rot in iheep, and therefore it 
would be advifeablefor the owners, when fuch feafons come 
on, to remove the animals into the drieft paftures they can, 
and then to feed them principally with dry fweet hay, oats, 
bran, and the like, this would prevent the occafion ; and if 
they were already a little infected, fome fait given with their 
dry food, would be a happy means of curing them. Mor- 
timer's Husbandry, p. 244. 
ROTATED, rotatus, in botany, the name of a fort of flow- 
ers, fo called from their fhape, fomewhat refembling a 
wheel. Thefe are of the monopetalous kind, and are only 
a fub-diftinction of the infundibuliform flowers. Tourn. 
Inft. p. 116. Tab. 1. of Butany, Clafs 1. See the article 
Inf undibuliformis. 
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ROTATION (Cyr/.)— Mr. Winnow has given an account of 
this, as well as of pronation, and other circulatory ani- 
mal motions. See Mem. de l'Acad. des Sciences, 1729. 
ROTCHET, an Englifh name for the fifti, called by authors 
cuculus, and more frequently by us the red gurnard. Wil- 
lughby's Hilt. Pifc. p. 282. Seethe article Cuculus. 
ROTELE, in zoology, a name by which fome call the ruti- 
luslatior, or rubellio fluviatilis, more frequently known by 
the name of the Yud or finfeale, a river fifh with red belly- 
fins and tail. Ray's Ichthyogr. p. 252. See Rubellio. 
ROTHALS, in zoology, a name given by Gefner, and fome 
others to the pochard, or red headed luigeon ; a bird diftin- 
guifhed from all others of the duck kind, by having no va- 
riegation in its wings. See Pochard. 
ROTKNUSSEL, in zoology, a name by which the Germans 
call the gallinula melampus of Gefner. It is a bird forne- 
what approaching to the fnipe kind ; its back is brown, with 
a flight admixture of reddifh, and fome fpots of a dufky co- 
lour ; its wings are variegated with black and white, and 
its beak and legs are black. It is common in many parts of 
Germany. 
ROTOLO, an Egyptian weight of twelve ounces, each ounce 
confining of twelve drachms, and each drachm of fixteen 
carrats. Pocock's Egypt, p. 175. 
ROTSCHWENTZEL, in zoology, the name of a bird, de- 
fcribed by Gefner and fome other authors, and feeming to be 
the fame with our ruticilla, or red-jlart. See the article 
Ruticilla. 
ROTSIMPA, in ichthyology, a name given by the Swede; 
to a fpecies of cottus, called by Jonfton and Schonveldt 
fcorpius martnus. It is different from the fcorpeena of the 
generality of writers, and is of the coitus kind. It is diftin- 
guifhed by Artedi by the name of the fmooth cottus, with 
many thorns upon the head, and with the upper jaw fome- 
what longer than the under one. See the article Cottus. 
ROTULA (Cycl.) — Rotula, in natural hiftory, the name 
of a genus of the echini mariniy of the general clafs of the 
placentas. The characters of the rotula are, that they are 
flatfhells in form of a cake, compofed of various flat pieces. 
and formed into a round, fomething like that of a wheel ; 
but wanting one or more parts of its outer ring, and radi- 
ated or dentated. Their mouth is fituated in the middle of 
the bafe, and the aperture of the anus in the third region of 
the axis, and marked with a cinquefoil flower at the fummit. 
The great and obvious character is however the dentated edge. 
Of this genus there are two known fpecies. 1. A kind with 
three very deep finufes, and four pervious foramina at the top, 
or fometimes only with two, and with a finely crenated pen- 
tagonal vertex ; and 2. The folar echinus, which has ufually 
nine rays free from the outer ring. The vertex, in this 
fpecies, is round and denticulated, and variegated with very 
elegant lines. See Tab. of Teftaceous Animals» N° 10. 
Klein's Echin. p. 32. 
Rotula, in ichthyology, is alfo a name given by fome to 

the faber or doree. See the article Faber. 
ROTUNDUS major, {Cycl.) in anatomy, a name given by 
Riolan, and fome others, to a mufcle, called by Vefalius 
and others the tertius humeri, and tertius bracbium moven- 
lium. Albinus, Cowper, and others, call it teres major. 
ROUGET, in ichthyology, a name given by the French to 
the fifti called the lyra and capo by authors. It is a fpecies of 
the trigla, and is diftinguifhed by Artedi by the name of the 
trigla with the long bifid fnout and tubulous noftrils, 
ROUGH {Cycl.) — RouGH-/f<z, in the fea language. See 

the article Over-grown-/^. 
ROUND [Cycl.) — Round in, or Round-*?/?, at fea, a term 
belonging to the main and fore fail. When the wind larg- 
cth, they fay, Let rife the main tads, or the fore-tacks ! 
Hale aft the fore-Jheet to the cat head ; and the main Jheet to 
the cubbrldge-head ! And when thefe meets are thus haled down 
they keep them from flying up with the paffaradorope. This 
work is called rounding in or rounding aft the fail. 
Round-_/«"w, in the fea language. See Seam. 
Round-j^#«, in the fea language. See Splice. 
RouND-r^>, in the fea language. See Top. 
ROUSSIN, in the manege, is a ftrong well knit, well flowed 
horfe, fuch as are commonly brought into France from Ger- 
many and Holland. 
ROWELS of afpur, in the manege. See Spur, Cycl 
ROWLE, in a ihip, is a round piece of wood or iron, 
wherein the whip goes, being made to turn about, that it 
may carry over the whip the eafier from fide to fide. 
ROYENA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe. The perianthium confifts of 
one leaf, which is inflated and permanent, and is 
lightly divided into five obtufe fegments at the edge. 
The flower is monopetalous, and confifts of a tube of 
the length of the cup, and an expanded mouth, which 
is divided into five oval and reflex fegments. The fta- 
mina are ten very fhort filaments growing to the flower. 
The antherae are oblong, acute, and double, and they ftand 
erect, and are of the length of the tube of the flower. Th 
germen of the piftil is of an oval figure and hairy, and is di 
vided into two ftyles, which are a little longer than the 
flamina. The ftigmata are Ample; the fruit is an oval cap- 



fule, compofed of four valves, and furrowed with four deep 
lines, and contains only one cell, in which are four oblong 
and triangular nuts covered with a calyptra. This has been 
defcribed in Paradifus Batavus, and fome other books, un- 
der the name of a fpecies of the bladder nut, ftaphylo- 
dendri fpecies. Lintteei Gen. PI. p. 193. Hort. Amfid. 
Vol. 1. p. 187. Herm. P. B. p. 232. 

RUBECULA, in zoology, the name of a bird, commonly 
known in England, under the name of the red breajl, and 
called by fome erithacus. This is a folitary bird, and natu- 
rally ihy, but in winter will even come into peoples 
houfes in fearch of food. It is very careful in building its 
neft. It builds in the thickeft bufhes and hedges, where 
there are multitudes of fallen oak leaves, or the like large 
light mat:er. It covers its neft very artfully with large 
quantities of thefe leaves, and makes only one way to get 
into it, which is by a narrow pafiage, and which it always 
covers with leaves when it goes abroad for food. Ray's 
Ornitholog. p. 160. 

RUBELLIO, in ichthyology, a name given by fome authors 
to a fmall fea fifth of a red colour caught in the Mediter- 
ranean, and more ufually called by writers on thefe fubjedls 
the erythrynus. Aldrovand. de Pifc. p. 154. See the article 
Erythrynus. 

Rubellio fluviatilis, the name of a frefh water fifti of the 
leather mouthed kind, called in Englifh a ruddoxroud, and 
in fome places 2. finfeale. It is a common fifti in many of 
the rivers of England and Germany, and efteemed a well 
tafted fifh. They are in feafon all the year, except in the 
month of April, which is their fpawning time, and the 
males at that time are fubjedt to a great number of white 
fpots upon their heads, and are more rough than at any 
other feafon. It is a fifh broader than the carp, but thicker 
than the bream. It is of a brownifh yellow colour, and has 
very large fcales ; the tail and belly fins are red, and the 
gilts are commonly marked with a red fpot. Willuvhby'% 
Hift. Pifc. p. 252. 

RUBELLUS, in zoology, a name given by fome authors to 
the common roach, and by others to the rudd or finfcale. 
Gefner, de Aquat. p. 965. See the articles Kutilus and 
Rubellio. 

RUBEOLA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe. The flower confifts of one 
leaf, fafhioned like a funnel, and either lightly dentated, or 
divided into four fegments at the edge. ' Thefe have fome- 
times a Angle, fometimes a double cup, and that of the two 
which was the lower, or the fingle one, if there were no 
other, is finally converted into a fruit compofed of two 
feeds. 

The fpecies of rubeola enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe. 1. The broad leaved rubeola. 2. The narrow leaved 
rubeola. 3. The procumbent rubeola with a very long fpike. 

4. The common fmooth purple flowered fmall rubeola, 
called by many rubia fquinanchica and fquinancy wort. 

5. The white flowered fmooth four leaved rubeola or fqui- 
nancy wort. 6. The rough Portugal rubeola with purple 
flowers. 7. The fez rubeola. Tourn. Inft. p. 130. 
Thefe plants are called by Mr. Tournefort rubeola as a di- 
minutive of rubia, or madder ; moft other authors have 
called them rubia fpicata, or fpiked madder. They differ 
principally from the galliums in the funnel ihape of the 
flower. 

RUBETA, the toad, in zoology, a creature fufflciently 
known. It is larger than the frog, its body is thick, its 
back broad, and its belly fwelled, and looking as if inflated, 
whence it is too heavy and unweildy to hop about as the frog 
does ; its fkin is considerably thick, and full of tubercles, of 
a dufky and blackifh colour on the back, and fpotted on 
the belly j and is naturally a loathfome and difiigreeable 
object. 

It feeds on the fame things that the frog does, worms, 
fnails, flies, and other infedts j it feems alio, that they are 
able to live on much lighter food, fince there have been 
many inftances of toads being found in the folid bodies of 
trees in holes, juft, big enough for them to turn about in ; 
and where there could be no nourifhment conveyed to 
them, except what they found in the juices of the tree. 
There are not wanting alfo inftances of their having been 
found in the fame manner in blocks of folid ftone, if we can 
credit the generality of authors. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 252. 

RUBETRA, in zoology, a name by which Gefner and fome 
others have called that fpecies of the asnanthe, commonly 
known by the name of the ft one-chatter, ftane-fmick, or moor- 
titling. Gefner de Avib, See the article Stone-chatter. 

RUBIA {Cycl.) — Rubia, madder, in the Linnsan fyftem of 
botany, a diftinct genus of plants, the characters of which 
are, that the calyx is an extremely fmall perianthium, fitu- 
ated on the germen, and divided by four notches at its ex- 
tremity. The flower is compofed of one fingle petal which 
is flat, divided into four fegments, hollow at the bafe, but 
forming no tube. The ftamina are four pointed filaments 
ftiorter than the flower. The anthers are Ample. The 
germen of the piftil is double, and fituated below the 
receptacle. The ftyle is flender ? and bifid at top, the ftig- 
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mata are headed. The fruit is cormpofed of two round bo- 
dies, fmooth, and firmly joined together. The feeds are 
fingle, roundifh, and umbilicatcd. Lmnai Gen. flant. 

The charaaers of this genus, according to Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe. The flower confifts of one leaf, fhaped like a 
bell, and very open at the mouth, and divided into feveral 
ferments, and ufually perforated. The cup changes into a 
fruit compofed of two fucculent berries, which contain 
ufually an umbilicated feed. The leaves are all fet in run- 
dies about the {talk, feveral being placed at a joint in form 
of a radiated ftar. 

The fpecies of rubia enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe. i. The common cultivated madder. 2. The great 
wikbW^rofMontpelier j and 3. The exotic four leaved 
fhinino- madder. The difpofition of the leaves, about the 
ftalks of thefe plants, ferve to diftinguifh them from other 
dalles, when they are not in flower ; and this genus is 
abundantly diftinguifhed from all the others which have their 
leaves difpofed in this manner, by its having a berry, or 
juicy fruit, inftead of the dry fruits of the others. Town, 
Inft. p. 15. See Madder, Cycl. and Suppi. 
The root of the common madder cultivated for the ufe of the 
dyers, is an excellent aperient and diuretic. It is prefcribed 
with great fuccefs in obftructions of the liver and fpleen, in 
fuppreifions of the menfes and urine, and in droplies, jaun- 
dices, and cachexies. It is alfo recommended as a vulne- 
rary, and faid to be peculiarly excellent in the diffolving co- 
agulated blood. The dyers prepare a red colour with it, and 
ufe it alfo as a firft tint for feveral others. 

Rubia itteriia, a term ufed by Paracelfus and his follqwers 
for the erifipelas. 

RUBICAN, in the manege. A horfe is faid to be of a rublcan 
colour, that is a bay, forrel, or black, with a light grey or 
white upon the flanks ; but fo that this grey or white is not 
predominant there. 

RUBICILLA americana, in zoology, a name given by 
Mr. Ray to the guiratirica, a Brafilian bird, of the bull- 
finch kind, very beautifully variegated with red, black and 
grey. See the article Guiratirica. 

RUBICULUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Figulus and 
ibme others to that fpecies of fiih which we call the roach. 
It is of the cyprinus kind, and is diftinguifhed by Artedi 
under the name of the red-eyed cyprinus, with the tail and 
belly fins red. See the article Cyprinus. 

RUB1GO, (Cycl.) in hufbandry, is the name by which the 
antients expreffed what we call the blight in corn, &c. 
they gave it this name from the refemblance of the colour 
of the blighted ftalks to nifty iron. 

They generally thought that it came from heaven, being 
ignorant of its true caufe, which is want of nourifhment in 
the earth. Virgil gives this up as an incurable diftemper, 
and tells the farmer, that if his corn is blighted he muft 
live upon acorns, not fuppofing that any remedy could be 
devifed for fuch a diftemper. 

Palladius gives many receipts to cure the blight, and other 
diftemperatures of corn that come from above, as they 
imagined at that time. The chief efficacy of thefe feems to 
conuft in certain fecret fympathies and antipathies, to fright 
the clouds away with. The world will eafily judge how 
likely fuch means as thefe were to have fuccefs. 
The antient farmers generally ufed prayers, fupplications, 
and facrifices to their gods on this occafion ; and if thefe did 
not fucceed, they proceeded to blafphemy and threatenings, 
and brandifhed bloody axes againft the fky, as a token to 
their gods to defift from plaguing them, or elfe to expect 
110 quarter. They ufed to hang up in their fields and gar- 
dens, on thefe occafions, pieces of red cloth, and the fea- 
thers and heart of an owl, as a way to fright the clouds 
from coming over thofe places. Thefe people in general 
having no true knowledge of the theory of hufbandry, had 
recourfe to magic, and ufed what they thought fpells and 
enchantments on all occafions. Cato, Varro, and even 
Columella, are full of thefe ridiculous devices. A better 
knowledge in the real nature of hufbandry, has taught us 
to understand this matter in a very different manner, and 
to apply more efficacious remedies to it. Tull's Horfehoing 
Hufbandry, p. 68. See Blight. 

RUBINUS, the ruby, in natural hiftory. See Ruby. 

RUBRICA, in natural hiftory, a red earth ufed for marking, 
and in painting. There are two kinds of it, a harder and 
a fofter. 

The firft, or harder kind, is but little in ufe, except among 
the turners in wood, as it does not mark fo eafily, requiring 
to be firft wetted, and then preffed hard upon the fubftance 
to be marked. This is dug in Lincolnfhire, Hampfhire, 
and Suflex ; and is a hard and dry earth, of a fomewhat 
pale red, like the common pale red bricks, and is of a very 
regular and clofe texture, and always compofed of a num- 
ber of thin lamina, lying clofely and evenly on one ano- 
ther. It is of a rough uneven furface, adheres firmly to the 
tongue, is not eafily broken between the fingers, and ftains 
the hands a little ; it is of a very aftringent tafte, and melts 
pretty readily in the mouth. It is very readily diffufible in 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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water, mouldering to powder, foon after being thrown into 
it, and makes no effervefcence with acids. 
The fecond or fofter kind is very common, and put to a 
number of different ufes. It makes fmiply a very good pale 
red for the painters, and is very ferviceable to them in their 
mixed colours. It is in conftant ufe in many parts of the 
kingdom for the marking of fheep ; and when wafhed and 
feparated from its fandy particles, is, by fome of our mo- 
dern druggifts, fold under the name of bole armenic. 
It is found in many parts of the world ; the beft in England 
is that from feveral parts of Derbyfhire, from whence the 
colour-fhops and druggifts of London arc fupplied ; many 
of the latter thinking this a fhorter method than the com- 
mon one of our bole armenic makers, of preparing it from a 
mixture of tobacco pipe clay, and the red ochre called Spa- 
nifh brown. See Bole and Bolus. 

This foft, or common ruddle, is a loofe ponderous earth, of 
a lax texture, and very friable ; and of a pale, but tolerably 
bright red, of a fomewhat fmooth and gloffy furface, foit 
to the touch, adhering firmly to the tongue, eafily broken, 
between the fingers, and ftaining the hands. It is of a rough 
auftere tafte, very readily breaks, and falls to powder in 
water, and makes no effervefcence with aqua fortis. SSU's 
Hift. of FofT. p. 48. 
RUBUS, the blackberry bujh, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe. The 
flower is of the rofaceous kind, being compofed of fe- 
veral petals, arranged in a circular form on a cup, from the 
middle of which there arifes a piftil, furrounded with a. 
great number of itamina ; this finally becomes a fruit of a 
globular form j compofed, as it were, of a number of fmall 
berries full of juice j thefe are affixed to a placenta, and 
contain oblong feeds. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Oafs 21. 
The fpecies of rubus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe. 1. The common blackberry bujh with black fruit. 
2. The French white flowered blackberry bujh. 3. Thera- 
bus with double white flowers. 4. The Polifh rubus with- 
out prickles, and with a large black fruit. 5. The common 
rubus without prickles. 6. The prickly rubus with the 
leaves and flower both elegantly divided. 7. The prickly 
rafpberry bujh. 8. The fmooth rafpberry bujh. 9. The 
fweet fecnted rubus. 10. The white rafpberry. 11. The 
creeping rubus with bluifh fruit. 12. The dwarf alpine 
rubus. 13. The dwarf marfh rubus. 14. The creeping 
trifoliate rubus, with foft hoary leaves and large blue fruit. 

15. The fmall, erect, hoary, white flowered alpine rubus. 

16. The trifoliate dwarf upright elegant rubus, with prickles 
like the rofe-hufh, and a fruit of the colour and tafte of the 
ftrawberry. To urn. Inft. p. 614. 

Rubus, in ichthyology, a name given by Joannes Cuba, 
Albertus, and fome other writers, to the fpecies of ray, 
ufually called thzjkaite or f aire. See Raja. 

RUBY, rubinus, (Cycl) in natural hiftory, a gem, the di- 
ftinguifhing character of which is, that it is of a red colour 
with an admixture of purple. 

The ruby, in its^ moft perfect ftate, is a gem of very great 
beauty, and of equal value. It is often found perfectly 
pure, and free from all fpots or blemiflies ; but it is much 
mere frequently debafed by them, and greatly brought down 
in its value, efpecially in the larger fpecimens. It is of very 
great hardnefs equal to that of the fapphire, and fecond only 
to the diamond. It is various in fize, but is lefs fubject to 
variations in its fhapc than moft of the other gems. It is moft 
frequently found very fmall ; its common fize being that of 
the heads of the larger forts of pins j and when of this fize 
it is very cheap j but it is alfo found of four, fix, and ten 
carrats ; and fometimes, though but very rarely, up to twen- 
ty, thirty, or forty; nay, we have accounts of fome of more 
than an hundred. It is never found of an angular or cry ■ 
ftalliform fhape, but always of a pebble like figure, often 
roundifh, fometimes oblong, and much larger at one end 
than the other, and in fome fort refembling a pear, and is 
ufually more or lefs flatted on one fide. 

It is commonly fo naturally bright and pure on the furface 
as to need no polifhing ; and is worn in rings, and in the 
crowns of princes, in its rough or native ftate. Its colour 
is red -in very different degrees, from the deepeft garnet co- 
lour to that of the paleft red diamond, but it ever has with 
the red more or lefs of a purplifh tinge : this is very plainly 
diftinguifhed in the deeper coloured fpecimens, but in the 
pale ones is gradually lefs and lefs to be diftinguifhed in pro- 
portion to their degree of colour. Thefe are the diftinguifh- 
ing characters of the ruby, and by thefe it is eafily known 
from the garnet, carbuncle, and other red gems. 
Our jewellers are very nice, though not perfectly determi- 
nate in their diftinctions ; knowing this gem, in its different 
degrees of colour, under three names ; the firft is Amply 
the ruby : this is the name they give it in its moft perfect and 
ftrongeft coloured ftate. 

The fecond is the fpinal ruby. Under this name they know 
thofe rubies, which are of a fomewhat lefs deep and greatly 
lefs vivid colour, than what they call the true ruby t or (im- 
ply the ruby. 

The third is the balafi rubv, a name derived from Balakeia, 
L 11 th» 
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the name of a country where the paler rubies are principally 
found. Under this name they exprefs a pale, ye; very bright 
ruby, with a (mailer admixture of the purple tinge than m 
the deeper coloured one, and fomething refcmbling the co- 
lour of the damafk rofe. This is of confiderable value, but 
lefs than the deeper, or as they call it the true ruby. 
Befide thefe, they know alfo two other {tones, under the 
general name rubies, calling them the rock ruby and the ru- 
bacelle. But thefe are not truly of the ruby kind ; the firft 
being a very beautiful fpecies of garnet, and having a tinp 
of blue with its red ; and the other a hyacinth, having 
manifeft caft of yellow. 

We have the true rubies only from the Eait Indies. In 
Europe there are not unfrequently found cryftals tinged to 
the true colour of the ruby, but thefe ever want its luftre and 
nardnefs. In the Eaft Indies, the true rubles are often found 
almoft colourlefs, and not unfrequently variegated with fpots 
or (tains of a pure blue, evidently the fame with that of the 
fapphire. Doubtlefs alfo the ruby is fometimes found like 
the other gems, wholly deftitute of colour; but in this 
cafe, as the hardnefs of the ftone is the only thing that proves 
it to be of the gem clafs ; both this, and all the other co- 
lourlefs fpecimens of the gems, are confounded under the 
name of the colourlefs fapphire ; or, as our jewellers chufe 
to fpeak it, the white fapphire. Hill's Hift. of Fo(T. 
p. 590. feq. 

Jrjhiical Ruby, rubinus arfenicalis, in chemiftry, a name gi 
ven to a fublirnation of a mixture of arfenic and common 
fulphur. Thefe two bodies mixed together in different pro- 
portions afford very different appearances. If arfenic, mixed 
with one tenth part of its weight of fulphur, be thrown into 
a crucible red hot upon the fire, and covered immediately 
with a tile, and finally poured out after two minutes fufion, 
it becomes a folid brittle mafs of a very pale yellow. If 
arfenic be melted in the fame manner, with a fifth part of 
fulphur, the mafs when cold will be of a red colour: and 
finally, if arfenic and fulphur be melted or fublimed toge- 
ther, in equal quantities, the product is a beautiful red 
tranfparent mafs, called rubinus arfenicalis. 

Counterfeit Ruby. The way to give the true fine red of the 
ruby, with a fair tranfparence, to glaffes, is as follows. Cal- 
cine, in earthen veffels, gold diflblved in aqua regis till it 
become a red powder. The operation will require many 

■ days in a hot furnace ; when the powder is of a proper co- 
lour, take it out ; and when it is to be ufed, melt the finefl 
cryftal glafs, and purify it by often cafting it into water \ 
finally add, by fmall quantities, enough of this red powder. 
to give it the true colour of a ruby, with an elegant and per- 
fect tranfparence. Neri's Art of Glafs, p. 192. 

RUDD, in ichthyology, a name given by the Englifh to a 
fifh of the cyprinus kind ; it is called or/us and rutilus latus, 
or the broad roach by authors, and in fome parts of England 
the fin/cale. See Orfus, Rutilu^s and Cyprinus. 

RUDDER (Cycl.) — Rudder-:V<?w, in a fhip, are the cheek: 
of that iron, whereof the pintle is part, which is fattened 
and nailed down about the rake of the rudder. 

KuDDER-rope, in a fhip. See Rope, Cycl. 

RUDDLE, rubrica, in natural hiftory. See Rubrica. 

RUDDOCK, in zoology, an Englifh name for the rubecula, 
more commonly known by the name of the red breajl, or 
robin red breajl. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 160. See the arti- 
cle RubeculA. 

RUDMAS day, in our old writers, the feaft of the holy crofs. 
There are two of thofe feafts, one on the third of May, 
being the invention of the crofs ; and the other the fourteenth 
of September, called holy rood-day, and is the exaltation of 
the crofs. Blount. 

The word is compounded of the Saxon rode, i. e. crux, and 
mafs-day, i. e. feaft-day. 

RUE, ruta, in botany, &c. See the article Ruta. 

We have feveral forts of rue in the gardens of the curious, 
but the common kind only is propagated for medicinal ufe. 
All the kinds may be propagated, either by cuttings in the 
manner of rofemary, or clfe by feeds. Thefe mould be 
fown in the fpring on a bed of light earth ; and when the 
young plants come up, they fhould be removed at about two 
inches high to the places where they are to remain. Miller's 
Gardners Diet. 

Goats Rue, in medicine. SccGalega. 

IP'lld Rue. Seethe article Harmal a. 

RUELLIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, de- 
fcribed by Linnseus, Plumier, and others, the characters of 
which are thefe. The cup is compofed of one leaf, and is 
divided into five erect narrow fegments. The flower con- 
fifts of one petal, the tube is of the length of the cup ; the 
neck broad and inclined, and the verge divided into five 
open fegments. Thefe are all obtufe at the points, and the 
two upper ones are longer than the reft, and are turned a 
little backwards. The iiamina are four filaments placed in 
the wide part of the tube in pairs. The germen of the piftil 
is roundifh, the ftyle is (lender, and of the length of the 
ftamina ; and the (tigma is bifid and acute, and the lower 
fegment of it is rolled back. The fruit Is a cylindric cap- 
fule rounded at each end ; it is of the length of the cup, com- 
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pofed of two valves and femibilocular : this contains fome 
roundifh, but compreffed feeds. Linnoi Gen. Pi, p. 2gy, 
Plumier Gen. 2. Dilkn. Hort. Elth. 248, 249. 

RUFFE, in zoology, the Englifh name of the cermta or 
fmall gilded pearch, a fifh common in our rivers, and much 
refembling the pearch in figure. Ray's Ichthyol. p. 334. 
Seethe article Cernua. 

The ruffe is called by the generality of authors cernua fiuviatilis ; 
and by fome chorus acerina and afpredo. It is called by 
Johnfon and Charleton alfo fcrollus. Willughby, as well 
as thefe authors, has mentioned the fcrollus as another fpe- 
cies of fifh ; but it is proved, by obfervation, that they are 
evidently the fame fpecies. Artedi makes this fifh a pearch,. 
or perca; and accurately diftinguifhes it from the other fifh 
of that genus by the name of the pearch, with only one fin 
on the back, and with a cavernous head. See the articles 
Cernua and Perca. 

This fifh may be preferved alive in glafs jars with frefh wa- 
ter, and be made very tame. It mutt be fed, for it cannot 
fubfift on the animalcula of river water as fmall dace can. 
See Dace and Phil. Tranf. N° 478. p. 25. 
No fifh (hews the circulation of the blood in a finer 
manner than ruffs, whofe fins are exceeding tranfparent. 
Befides, it is a creature vaftly tenacious of life, and will 
live twenty or thirty minutes out of water, without receiv- 
ing much damage. Phil. Tranf. 1. c. p. 26. 

Ruffe, in ornithology, the name of a male fpecies of bird, 
the female of which is called reeve, and the Latin name for 
which is aves pugnax, or the fighting bird. 
It is about five ounces in weight ; its head is of a greyifh 
brown with blackifh fpots, its neck is grey, and its back and 
(houlders variegated with black,white,andbrown. Itsbreaftand 
belly are white, and its throat of a greyifh white, and fome- 
thing mottled. Its wings are black and white. The fe- 
males are fomewhat fmaller than the males, and they feldom 
fight. The males have a very remarkable circle of long fea- 
thers, furrounding their necks in the form of a ruff, worn 
antiently by ladies, and from this the bird has its name ; the 
feathers of this are fometimes white, but more ufually black, 
yellow, grey, or of a very fhining blackifh blue; nor is the 
diverfity of colour peculiar to the feathers of the ruff alone ; 
but the whole body of the bird is fo variable, in this refpect, that 
at fome feafons it is fcarce poflible to find any two of the males 
which are exactly of the fame colour ; but about Midfummer, 
when they have newly moulted, they are all of the fame 
colours, and continue fo till toward the fucceeding fpring. 
The beak is ridged and triangular, and is blackifh, and the 
feet of a yellowifh red. They come over to us in vaft num- 
bers in fpring, and remain the fummer, building in fome parts 
of Lincolnfhire, particularly in the fenny country about 
Crowland. When they firft come over there are many 
more males than females among them ; but thefe are fo con- 
tinually fighting, that their number foon decreafes below an 
equality. They are fed up after they are taken with bread 
and milk, and become very fat, and a very delicate bird ; 
but they are obliged to be kept in the dark, for as foon as 
the leaft light is admitted they begin to fight. They are 
ufually taken with nets, while vaft numbers of them arc 
fighting together. Rays Ornitholog. p. 224, 225. 

Ruffe is alfo the name of a particular fpecies of pigeon, called 
by Moore the columba cucullata ritdis. 

It is in fhape very like that fpecies of pigeon called the jaco- 
bine, but is larger, and has a longer beak. The iris of the 
eye is fometimes red, fometimes pearl coloured. The fea- 
thers of the hood and chain are much longer than the jaco- 
bine, though they do not come down fo low to the (houl- 
ders of the wings, nor are they fo compact and clofe, but 
are apt to blow about with every little blaft of wind, and 
fall more backward off the head, and lie in a rough con- 
fufed manner. 

It is a common thing to match the jacobine pigeon with this 
fpecies, with intent to improve its chain by the length of 
the ruff's feathers ; but the event is, that the pigeon is al- 
ways worfe inftead of better, being longer beaked, and 
loofer in its head and chain without any real advantage. 
.Moore's Columb. p. 48. 

RUGGIOLA, a fort of Spanifh (late, ferving in many places 
in the room of tiles and bricks. It is a flaky (tone, of the 
nature of fome of our grey dates, and is cut out of a moun- 
tain near Cordova; a -plate of this being well heated on both 
fides, will retain its warmth for twenty-four hours. 
The people of Cornwal and fome parts of Yorkfhire ufe a 
ftone, which is of a talcky nature, to warm themfelves when 
in bed, applying it at the feet of the bed. This they call 
the warming ftone from its ufe, and it will retain a fenlible 
heat fix or eight hours, after once moderately warming. 
Plot's Oxfordfhire, p. 258. 

RUGOSE leaf, among botanifts. See Leaf. 

RUININE oil, a name given by fome authors to the oil of the 
palma chrijli, which is very common in the Weft- Indies, 
and is ufed by the common people in lamps. It is a deli- 
cate fweetand tranfparent oil, and has no peculiar operation 
in phyfic. They often give it in glyfters from one fpoonful 
to three at a time, and it has only the effect of common oil : 

but 
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but the leaves of the plant are one of the grand medicines of 
the negroes, bruifed and applied to the head ; they are thought 
to be an almoft infallible remedy for the head-ach, of what- 
ever kind, or from whatever cauie. 

RUKKAIA, in zoology, a name given by fome to a peculiar 
kind of fquirrcl, found in the ifland of Ceylon. See the 
article Sciuitus. 

RUM [Cycl.)— Rum differs from what we limply call fugar 
fpirit, in that it contains more of the natural flavour or ef- 
fential oil of the fugar cane; a great deal of raw juice and 
parts of the cane itfelf being often fermented in the liquor, 
or folution of which the rum is prepared. 
The unctuous or oily flavour of ruin is often fuppofed to 
proceed from the large quantity of fat ufed in boiling the fu- 
gar ; which fat, indeed, ifcoarfe, will ufually give a {fink- 
ing flavour to the fpirit, in our diftillations of the fugar li- 
quor, or wafh, from our refining fugar houfes ; but this is 
nothing of kin to the flavour of the rum, which is really the 
effect of the natural flavour of the cane. The method of 
making rum is this : 

When a fufficient ftock of the materials is got together, they 
add water to them, and ferment them in the common me- 
thod, though the fermentation is always carried on very flowiy 
atfirftj becaufe, at the beginning of the feafon for making 
rum in the iflands, they want yeaft, or fome other ferment to 
make it work ; but by degrees, after this, they procure a 
fufficient quantity of the ferment, which rifes up as a head 
to the liquor in the operation, and thus they are able after- 
wards to ferment and make their rum with a great deal of 
expedition, and in large quantities. 
When the warn is fully fermented, or to a due degree of 
acidity, the diftillation is carried on in the common way, 
and the fpirit is made up proof: though fometimes it is re- 
duced to a much greater ftrength, nearly approaching to 
that of alcohol or fpirit of wine, and it is then called double 
diftilled rum. It might be eafy to rectify the fpirit, and 
bring it to much greater purity than we ufually find it to be 
of; for it brings over in the diftillation a very large quantity 
of the oil ; and this is often fo difagreeable, that the rum 
muff be fuffered to lie by a long time to mellow before it 
can be ufed ; whereas, if well rectified, it would grow mel- 
low much fooner, and would have a much lefs potent flavour. 
The belt ffatc to keep rum in both for exportation, and 
other ufes, is doubtlefs that of alcohol, or rectified fpirit. 
In this manner it would be tranfported in one half the bulk 
it ufually is, and might be let down to the common proof 
ftrength with water when neceffary : for the common ufe of 
making punch, it would likewife ferve much better in the 
ftate of alcohol ; as the tafte would be cleaner, and the 
ftrength might always be regulated to a much greater exact- 
nefs than in the ordinary way. 

The only ufe to which it would not fo well ferve in this ftate, 
would be the common practice of adulteration among our 
diftillers ; for when they want to mix a large portion of 
cheaper fpirit with the rum, their bufmefs is to have it of the 
proof ftrength, and as full of the flavouring oil as they can, 
that it may drown the flavour of the fpirits they mix with it 
and extend its own. If the bufmefs of rectifying rum was more 
nicely managed, it feems a very practicable fcheme to throw 
out fo much of the oil, as to have it in the fine light ftate of 
a clear fpirit, but lightly impregnated with it ; in this cafe it 
would very nearly referable arrae, as is proved by the mix- 
ing a very fmall quantity of it with a taftelefs fpirit, in 
which cafe the whole bears a very near refemblance to arrac 
in flavour. 

Rum is ufually very much adulterated in England, fome are 
fo barefaced as to do it with malt fpirit ; but when it is done 
with molaffes fpirit, the taftes of both are fo nearly allied 
that it is not cafily difcovered. The beft method of judeing 
of it is, byfetting fire to a little of it; and when it has burnt 
away all the inflammable part, examining the phlegm both 
by the tafte and fmell. Shaw's Effay on Diftillery. 

■KUfVlI, in the materia medica, a name given by Avifenna and 
aerapio to maftic of the finer kind. They diftinguifhed this 
drug into two forts ; the one called by this name rumi, 
which was white and pure ; the other called cupti, which 
was foul and blackifli ; the former came from the ifland of 
Chios, the latter from fome part of .cEgypt. 

RUMOUR, in law. Spreading falfe rumours is criminal and 
purafhable at common law. i Hawk. P. C. 234. 

RUMPHIA, in the Linmean fyftem of botany, the name of 
a plant which makes a diftincT: genus. The characters of 
which are, that the cup is a one leaved perianfhium, divided 
by three notches at the extremity, and is placed ereft, and 
*s plain. The flower is compofed of three petals, which 
are all oblong, obtufe, and equal in use. The ftamina are 
three pointed filaments of the length of the flower. The 
antherse are very fmall. The piftil has a roundifh ger- 
">en The ftyle is pointed, and of the fame length with 
tne Itamina, and the ftigma is three cornered. The fruit is 
a lkinny drupe of a turbinated form, and furrowed in three 
p . ces. The feed is a whole nut of an oval figure, contain- 
ing three cells, the nuts in each of thci'e are three cornered 
inihapc. LimxiGea.fi p. 9. 
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RUN (Ck/.J-s-Run, in the manege. To run a horfe is to 
put him to his utmeft fpeed. Some ufe the word rnnnhm for 
any kind of gallop. 

RUNCARIA, in our old writers, flgnifies land full of bram- 
bles and briars, i Inft. 5. The word comes from the Latin 
runca, a weed. Blount. 

RUNCATION, a term ufed in the anticnt hufbandry, to ex- 
prefs the clearing away the weeds from among the corn and 
other fown plants. 

They ufed when the corn or other plants were an inch or 
two high, to draw a fort of rake or harrow over the ground 
indifcriminately over the corn and weeds, and when this was 
done a perfon followed over all the field, and picked up all 
the weeds with the hand ; the treading down the young 
corn, however, by this perfon's feet, and the injury done to 
it by the rake, were fo great, that the crop always fuffered 
greatly by it ; and many of the Romans chofe to omit the 
ufe of the rake or harrow, as a thing that did as much in- 
jury to the corn as to the weeds, and contented themfelves 
with the fending a perfon to pick up the weeds with- 
out it. 

This was a fort of firit hint to the horfehoing hufbandry of 
the moderns, though fo injudicioufly managed, that it was " 
of very little, if any, ufe in this its infancy. But had thefe 
farmers been inftrudted to fow their corn in rows, and then 
to ufe the rake or harrow as we do the hoe, only between 
thofe rows, they would then have had all the advantage of 
deftroying weeds by it, and of ftirring the earth, and no in- 
jury would be done to the crop. Tull's Hufbandry. See 
the article Husbandry. 

RUNGS, in a fhip, the fame with the floor or ground timbers, 
being the timbers which conftitute her floor," and are bolted 
to the keel, whofe ends are rung-heads. 

Rung-Wj, in a fhip, are made a little bending to direct the 
fwip or mold of the futtocks and naval timbers : for here the 
lines, which make the compafs and bearing of a fhip, do 
begin. 

RUNIC (Cycl.) — In feveral parts of Sweden, frones maybe 
met with which were formerly fet up as obehfks in memory 
of the dead ; and thefe monuments are marked with the an- 
tient northern letters called runor, or the runic characters. 
In fome places, the characters vary from the runic, particu- 
larly in free ftones found in Helfignland, of which Mr. 
Celfius has given us a defcription, with an explanation. See 
Phil. Tranf. N° 445. Se&. 3. 

From thefe Helfingland inferiptions an alphabet of fixteen 
letters may be derived, which is very fmgular. In other 
alphabets different founds are generally denoted by different 
figures; but here the fame character, according to the diver- 
fity of its place and altitude between two parallels, denotes 
different founds. 

But thefe characters, however different they may appear at 
the firft fight from the runic, may eafily be derived from 
them ; or vice verfa, the runic may be derived from the bel- 
fingic, if thefe be fuppofed the moft antient. The fubtrac- 
tion of a perpendicular line in the nrfr. cafe, or its addition 
in the latter, brings the two characters to a near refem- 
blance. • 
The infeription, which Mr. Celfius confiders, was publifhed 
in Monf. de la Motraye's travels, but erroneously. See Phil. 
Tranf. loc. cit. 

RUNNING, in antiquity, made one of the exerdfes per- 
formed in the pentathlon or quinquertium. See the article 
Pentathlon, Cycl. 

This exercife was in fo great efteem among the antient 
Greeks ; that fuch as prepared themfelves for it, thought it 
worth their while to burn, or parch their fpleen, becaufe it 
was believed to be an hindrance to them. 
Indeed, all thofe exercifes, that conduced to fit men for war, 
were more efpecially valued ; and that fwiftnefs was 
efteemed fuch in an eminent degree, appears from Homer's 
giving his hero the epithet of wo^ bku? a^Mh;?. Pott. 
Arch. Grsec. 1. 2. c. 21. 

Running of the eyes y in infants. See Infant* 

RvxNiNG-Jigbts, at fea. See Fights. 

RuNNiNG-ro^fj, in a fhip, are thofe which run on blocks and 
fhivers. 

RUNOR. See the article Runic. 

RUNT, the name ufed with the diftinction of places for feve- 
ral fpecies of pigeons. Thefe are the Leghorn, the Spa- 
nifh, and the Friefland runt, &c. The columba domeflka 
Pi/arum, Hifpania & Frijia: of Moore. 
The Leghorn runt is a ftately large pigeon, feven inches or 
better in the legs, clofe feathered and fair, flefhed, extremely 
broad breaded, and very fhort in the back. He carries his 
tail, when he walks, fomewhat turned up like a duck's ; his 
neck is longer than any other pigeons, and he carries it 
bending like a goofe or fwan. He is goofe headed, and his 
eye lies hollow in his head, with a thin fkin round it, like 
that of the Dutch tumbler. His beak is very fhort for fo 
large a bird, and has a fmall wattle on it, and the upper chap 
falls a little over. It is a very valuable pigeon, but is ten- 
der, and requires care. 

The 
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The Spaniih runt is the longeft bodied of all the pigeons ; 
it is fhort tegged, and loofe feathered, and does not walk fo 
upright as the Leghorn runt. Thefe are of a great variety 
of colours, but are apt to have accidents in fitting, from 
their fitting too heavy, and often breaking their eggs. 
The Friefland runt is a large pigeon, and has all its feathers 
reverted, or looking as if placed the wrong way. 
The Roman runt is a pigeon of the fame general make with 
the common kind, but fo large and heavy that it can hard- 
ly fly. 

The Smyrna runt is middle fized, and is feather footed, and 
that to fuch a degree fometimes, as to look as if there were 
wings upon the feet ; the feathers of thefe are fometimes four 
or five inches long, and often pull the eggs and young out 
of the nefts. The common runt is the common blue 
pigeon kept for the table, and known to every body. 
Moore's Columb. p. 42. 

Runt is alfo a name given to Canary birds when three years 
old. See Canary and Passeres Canarienfes. 

RUPELLENSIS/*/, in chemiftry, a name given to a pecu- 
liar kind of fait, invented by Mr. Seignette at Paris, and 
extolled as a very valuable medicine. 

The preparation of it was kept a great fecret, till difco- 
vered by fome members of the Paris academy. It was found 
to be a fpecies of fal polycrejlum, and was properly a foluble 
tartar compofed of cream of tartar, and the fixed fait of 
common pot-afhes well depurated. This fait is of a very 
lingular nature ; for though it be a true alcaline fait, it yet 
is capable of cryftalization, and it does not eafily diflblve in 
the open air as other fixed falts do ; but, on the contrary, 
it calcines therein like vitriol and the Glauber's falts. 
Phil. Tranf. N° 436. 

Another peculiar property of it is, that if it be fatiated with 
vitriolic acids, and the liquor be evaporated, there is ob- 
tained a fait which has the figure of Glauber's fait, and all 
the properties requifite to make Mr. Scignette's fait. In or- 
der to which, take fait of kali or pot-nihes of Alicant well 
purified one pound ; diflblve it in water, and add to it 
cream of tartar half a pound : this is about the quantity 
ufually neceflary ; but the true proportion, in this cafe, can 
no more be determined than in the making the common 
foluble tartar, otherwife than by trial every time ; either 
from the fait of kali's having retained more or lefs humi- 
dity, or from the tartar's having more or lefs foulnefs. Boil 
the whole together in order to diflblve the tartar ; and if the 
quantity of tartar have been too great after the fermentation 
is over, filtre the liquor, and as it cools the fuperfluous tar- 
tar will fall to the bottom : after the feparation of the tartar, 
evaporate the lixivium over a gentle fire to a proper ftandard, 
and then fet it in a cool place, and there will fhoot fine 
cryftals. If the liquor be a little too far evaporated, there 
will be no cryftals formed, but the whole liquor will con- 
geal into a hard fubftance tranfparent like ice ; but upon 
diflblving this in more water, it will flioot as fair as it 
would have done if properly evaporated at firft. 
The virtues of this fait confift in its being an excellent 
purge, its dofe is from one to two ounces ; and it is to be 
diflblved in a large quantity of water. 

RUPERT's drops, a fort of glafs drops with long and flender 
tails, which burft to pieces, on the breaking off thofe tails 
in any parts, laid to have been invented by Prince Rupert, 
and therefore called after his name. 

This furprifing phenomenon isfuppofed to arife from hence; 
that while the glafs is in fufion, or in a melted ftate, the 
particles of it are in a ftate of repulfion ; but being dropped 
into cold water, it fo condenfes the particles in the external 
parts of their fuperficies, that they are thereby reduced 
within the power of each other's attraction, and by that 
means they form a fort of hard cafe, which keeps confined 
the before- mentioned particles in their repulfive ftate ; but 
when this outer cafe is broke by the breaking off the tail of 
the drop, the faid confined particles have then liberty to 
exert their force, which they do by burfting the body of the 
drop, and reducing it to a very peculiar form of powder. 
This theory feems to be corroborated by making the drops 
red hot, and letting them cool again by gentle degrees in 
the open air, for then there is no fuch effect. Yet it muft 
be allowed, that there is another experiment which feems 
to impugn this hypothefis ; and that is by grinding away 
any part of the drop upon a grindftone, when the remaining 
part continues entire ; though there appears no reafon why 
it fhould not break, and burft into duft, if the internal 
parts be the caufe of it ; fince by this means they muft needs 
be fet at liberty, in the moft ample manner poflible, unlefs 
it be that in grinding, the vacuities between the internal 
particles are tilled up with the matter worn off from the 
ftone 5 and by this means fixing the parts of the glafs next 
the ftone, they deftroy their repulfive force ; conftitutmg as 
it were another fort of hard external cafe, which confines 
the internal particles no lefs than the other did. 
The hiftory of thefe drops is this ; they were firft brought 
into England by prince Rupert out of Germany, and fhewn 
to king Charles II. who communicated them to the Royal 
Society at Grefham College j and a committe appointed 
3 
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on this occafion by the Society, gave the following ac . 
count of them. They muft be made of green glafs well 
refined, for till the metal, as the glafs men call it, is perfect- 
ly refined they never fucceed if made of it ; but always 
crack and break foon after they are dropped into the water. 
The beft way of making them is to take up fome of the 
metal out of the pot upon the end of an iron rod, and 
immediately let it drop into cold water, and there lie till it 
is cold. If the metal be too hot when it is dropped into 
the water, the bufmefs does not fucceed, but the drop 
frofts and cracks all over, and falls to pieces in the water, 
and every one that does not crack in the water, but lies 
in it whole till it is quite cool, is fure to be good: there is 
great nicety in the hitting a due degree of heat in the me- 
tal, and the workmen who beft know their bufmefs cannot 
promifc beforehand which fhall fucceed, but often two fail 
for one that hits right. Some of them froft over the fur- 
face without falling to pieces, and others break into pieces 
before the red heat is quite oyer, and that with a fmall 
noife ; others break foon after the red heat is over and 
make a great noife, and fome neither break nor crack till 
they feem to be quite cold ; and others hold together while 
they are in the water, but fly to pieces with a fmart noife 
when they are taken out of it; fome do this on the inftant, 
others an hour or two after, and others will keep feveral 
days, nay weeks, and at laft fall to pieces without being 
touched. Neri's art of glafs by Merrett. p. 356. 
If one of them be taken out of the water while it is hot, 
the fmall part of the neck and fo much of the thread or 
ftring it hangs by, as has been in the water, will upon 
breaking fall into fmall parts, but not the body, though it 
have as large cavities in it, as thofe which burft in pieces. 
If one of thefe drops be cooled in the open air hanging 
on a thread, or on the ground, it becomes like common 
glafs in hardnefs, folidity, and all other its qualities, and 
has nothing of the nature of the drops cooled in water. 
When a glafs drop falls into the water, it makes a hiffing 
noife, the body of it continues red a pretty while, and 
there proceed from it many eruptions like fparkles that crack, 
and make it leap up and move, and feveral bubbles arife 
from it .till it cools ; but if the water be ten or twelve 
inches deep thefe bubbles diminifh fo in the afcending, that 
they vanifh before they attain the fuperficies of the water, 
where nothing is to be obferved but a little thin fteam. 
The outfide of the glafs drop is clofe and fmooth like other 
glafs, but within it is full of fpungy cavities and blebs. 
The figure is a fort of oval or pear like fliape, fuch as pearls 
are painted in, the bottom of which is rounded, and the 
top terminates in a long neck which is ufually varioufly 
bent and crooked. Almoft all thofe that are made in water 
have a little protuberance or knob, a little above the largeft 
part of the body, and moft commonly placed on the fide 
toward which the neck ends, but fometimes it is upon 
that fide that lies uppermoft in the vefl'el where it is made. 
If the water be hot into which the glafs drop is thrown, it 
always cracks and breaks in the water, either before the 
red heat is over or very foon after. If dropped into oil 
they do not mifcarry fo often as when dropped into water : 
they produce alfo a greater number of large bubbles, and 
continue longer bubbling than when dropped into water : 
thofe made in oil have alfo fewer blebs, and fmaller 
than thofe which are made in water; and frequently 
they are fmooth all over, not having thofe knobs which 
the others have. Some part of the neck of thefe alfo, and 
part of the fmall thread that is quenched in it, cooled, breaks 
like common glafs ; but if the neck be broken off near the 
body, and the body held all the while clofe in ones hand, 
it will crack and break all over ; but even then it flies not 
into fo fmall parts, nor with fo fmart a force and noife as 
thofe do which are made in water, and the pieces will 
hold together till they are parted, and there then appear 
long ftreaks or rays upon them, pointing toward the cen- 
ter of the body, and thwarting the little blebs in it. 
If the drops are dropped into vinegar, they froft and crack, 
fo that they are fure to fall to pieces before they are cold, 
and the noife of their falling in is more loud and hiffing 
than in water, but the bubbles are not fo remarkable. 
In milk they make no noife nor any bubbles that can be 
perceived, and never mifs to froft and crack all oyer, and 
fall to pieces before they are cold. In fpirit of wine they 
bubble more than in any other of the liquors, and while 
they remain entire, they tumble to and fro, and are more agi- 
tated than in other liquors, and they never fail to crack and 
fall to pieces ; and by that time five or fix of them have 
been dropped into this fpirit it will be fet on a flame, but 
it receives no particular tafte from them. 
In water wherein nitre or fal armoniac have been diflblved 
they fucceed no better than in vinegar. In oil of turpen- 
tine, the firft broke as in the fpirit of wine, and the fecond 
fet it on fire, fo that it could not be ufed again. In quick- 
filver, being forced to fink by a ftick, it grew flat and rough 
on the upperfide ; but the experiment could not be perfefled, 
becaufe it could not be kept under till it cooled. In an ex- 
periment made in a cylindric glafs like a beaker, filled with 
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cold water, out of (even that were tried one only fucceeded, 
the reft all cracking and breaking to pieces ; and it was ob- 
ferved, in this experiment, that at the firft falling of" the drop 
into the water, and for fome time after, while the red heat 
lafted, red fparks were mot forth from the drops into the wa- 
ter ; and that at the inftant of the eruption of thofe particles, 
and of the bubbles which manifeftly break out of it into the 
water, it not only cracks, and that fometimes with a consider- 
able noife, but the body moves and leaps about, and that as 
well in thofe which fiicceed as thofe that break in the water. 
A blow with a finall hammer, or other hard body, will not 
break one of thefe glafs drops if ftruck upon the body j but 
if the tip only of the neck be broke off, it flies to fmall par- 
ticles, which eafily crumble into duff ; and if it be broken, 
when the particles have liberty to difperfe themfelves, they 
will fly every way in an orb, in the manner of a granado. 
If they are ground down ever fo low into the body with wa- 
ter and emery they do not fly; but rubbed on a dry tile, 
they ufually fly to pieces as foon as the bottom is a little 
flatted, though fometimes they bear rubbing away deeper ; 
and fome, when rubbed half down, have been laid by 
without burfting, and have flown to pieces a little while 
after without being touched. 

If one of them be broken in the hand under water, it ftrikes it 
more fmartly than if in the open air ; and if it be broken near 
the furface of the water, the particles it flies into du not dif- 
perfe themfelves into an orb as in the air, but all fall regu- 
larly and evenly to the bottom ; and they burft in the fame 
manner in the exhauffed receiver of the air pump as in the 
open air. One of thefe drops being fattened into a cement, 
all but a part of the neck, and then the tip of it broken off, 
it made a pretty fmart noife, but not fo great as if broken 
in the hand ; and though, on examining, it appeared to be 
all fhivered to pieces within, and its colour turned greyifh ; 
yet the outfide remained fmooth, though cracked, and being 
taken in pieces, the parts of it rofe like thofe of the flaky 
bodies, talc, or the like ; the flakes were many of them 
conical in fhape, and were alfo cracked, that they eafily fell 
into duff. 

Another drop fattened into a ball of cement of half an inch 
in thicknefs upon the breaking off the tip of it, burff the 
ball in pieces like a granado. And when attempted to be 
bored by a lapidary as they bore pearls, they fly to pieces as 
foon as the tool enters them, in the fame manner as they do 
when the tip is broken off, 

Thefe were the feveral experiments tried on them by the 
gentlemen of the royal fociety, and thefe all tend to prove 
the before-mentioned account of their burffing to be true ; 
and indeed none more than the dry and wet grinding of them ; 
the wet emery, in the latter cafe, making a co:tt in the 
place of that it wore away ; and the dry powder of tile in 
the former, fcarce anfwering the fame purpofe, and at beft 
but very imperfectly, and preftrving the body together only 
for a fmall time. Neri's Art of Glafs, p. 362. 
RUPICAPRA, in natural hiffory, the name of a creature of 
the goat kind, from whofefkin the chamois leather is made, 
the creature itfelf being called alfo the chamois by the French, 
and by theGermans thegemp. See Tab. of Quadrupeds, N"° 8. 
It is very common in the mountains of Helvetia, and in 
many other places. In the figure of its body it ("terns to 
approach very much to the (big kind ; its belly, forehead, 
inner part of its ears and throat arc white ; it has a yellow 
ftreak on each fide near the eyes, and the reft of the body is 
perfectly black ; its tail alfo is black, and that equally on all 
fides, not white on that part next the body as is the cafe in 
the deer. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 78. 

The male and female both have horns, which arc a hand's 
breadth and an half long, rough toward the bottom, and 
fomewhat knotty ; a new- knot growing every year ; they are 
nearly ftrait, but at the top bent into the fhape of a hook, 
black, and not fmooth, but longitudinally firiated with {len- 
der ftreaks, and their inner cavity is filled up with a fohd 
bone proceeding from the ficull. 

This creature has two remarkable holes always open behind 
its ears: thefe fome have imagined ferved for refpiration ; 
and Appian, who had the poetica liuntia for whatever he 
chofc to fay, feems to have led them into this; but there is 
no fort of probability of truth in it, fince the fkull is feen 
immediately under thefe holes, and there is no perfora- 
tion through it, nor any duel: difcoverable from them. The 
vulgar have alfo fome remarkable opinions founded on the 
ftruclure of the horns of this creature; the one, that in de- 
preffingthem to rub his back, he often gets them fo far within 
thcikin that he cannot get them out again; and the other 
that he hangs by his horns to the rocks. 

Rl/pm ANT ' a name given to the Donatifts - Scc Campit.*. 

K-Url IA, in botany, the name given by Linngeus to a genus 
« plants, called by Micheli buccaferrm. The characters 
are thefe. The cup is compofed of a fubulated' (padix, 
itrait, and of a very fimple ftruclure, which becomes a little 
bent when the fruit is ripe, and is doubly befet with fru&i- 
ncations. There are no petals, nor any ffamina, but a 
number of k,dncy fhaped anthers placed on each fide. The 
p.ltils arc feveral flender capillary ffyl cs , each bearing an 
Suppl. Vol. II. J * 
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an oval germen with a fimple ftigma. The fruit is an 
oval, pointed, thin capfule or cortex placed on the ffyle, 
which becomes elongated. There are as many of thefe as 
there were piftils on the plant, and each contains one 
roundifh feed. Unnai Gen. PI. 442. Mkhch 35. 
RUSCUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, called 
in Englifh butchers broom. The characters of the genus are 
thefe. The flower confifts of only one leaf, and is of the 
glubofe cam paniform kind or hollow, with the belly or body 
larger than the rim. This is inclofed in a cup, divided into 
many fegments, and from the bafe of it rifes a piftil, which 
ripens into roundifh foft fruit, containing one or two feeds 
which are ufually very hard. 

There are four fpecies of this plant. 1. The common myr- 
tle leaved kind. 2. The broad leaved one with the flowers 
and fruit growing to the leaves called the Alexandrian bay. 
3. The narrow leaved one with the fruit growing to the 
leaves, called hippcgloffum by authors ; and 4. The narrow 
leaved kind with the fruit growing on the tops of the 
branches. 

Authors have not been accurate in referring the plants of 
this genus to their proper name rufius, but the three latter 
have been called by different writers bippoglojfum, bonifacia, 
hunts alexandrine chamcedaphrie, laurotaxa, and radix 
id&Q ; and many of them havej in their defcriptions, mif- 
taken the calyx of fome fpecies for the flower. Tourn. Inft. 
P-_79- 

1 he root of butchers broom is one of the five aperient ones, 
and is celebrated by authors as a very powerful attenuant 
and refolvent. It is good in all chronic cafes, and is fre- 
quently prefcribed in diet drinks, intended to open obftruc- 
tions of the vifcera, or to promote urine. 
RUSH, in botany. See the article Juncus. 
Petrified Rushes. What is ufually called by this name is a 
kind of foflile coral. But we have in England alfo another 
not uncommon fubftance, frequently called by the fame 
name ; this is an incruftation of fparry matter, in form of a 
ftony cruft on the outfides of real rujhes ; though, in this 
cafe, it is no real petrifa&ion, but only a covering of this 
ftone-like matter. Incruftations and petrifactions are ufually 
confounded together, and the generality of people do not at- 
tend to the diftinition, which is, that in a real petrifaction, 
the ftony matter penetrates the very fubffance cf the bodv, 
as is the cafe in the petrified wood of Ireland and other 
places ; whereas in thefe incruftations the fubftance itfelf 
remains unaltered within, and its outer part alone is covered 
with the ftony fubftance : this is the cafe with what is called 
petrified mofs at Scarborough and in other parts of England, 
and this is the cafe in regard to what we call fometimes pe- 
trified rujhes. Thefe being water plants, and growing by 
the fides of fprings, loaded with fpar, often fall in, and be- 
come covered over with it. We have near Kettering in 
Northamptonfhire a fpring which does this very quickly : 
a gentleman who tried the experiment, by putting in fome 
rujhes, at about thirty yards from the fource, found them in 
one day covered with a thin fkin of fpar ; but after lying 
fome months there, it formed itfelf into a cruft of half an 
inch thick round them ; and was fo hard, that it would not 
break by being thrown violently on the ground'; but all this 
while the rujhes were not petrified, but only incrufted. 
JVoodw. Cat. Foil". Vol. 2. p. 78. 
Rush gmfs. See the article Juncago. 

RUSMA, in natural hiffory, the name given by the eaftern 
nations to the fubftance, called by the antient Greeks fory. 
It is properly an ore of vitriol, and is ufed as a depilatory, 
being mixed with lime. Hill's Hift. of FofT. p. 6. See 
the article Sory. 

Mr. Boyle tells us, he made a fine powder of equal parts of 
rufma and quick-lime, and letting them foak a little time in 
water they became a foft pafte, which he fpread on the part 
he would free from hair ; and after letting this pafte He on ■ 
about three minutes he wiped it off with a wet cloth, and 
found the hair taken away by the roots, without any incon- 
venience to the part. Boyle's Works Abr. Vol. 1. p. x^j. 
Orpiment and quick-lime is ufed in Europe for a depilatory. 
See the article Hair, Cycl. 
RUSSGANGENUM, in natural hiffory, a name given by 
the people of the Eaft-Indies to a yellow and brafs like 
foflile fubftance, found in many places there ; it refembles 
the marcafites, only that on trial it is found to contain very 
little fulphur : it Is probably an ore of zink. 
RUST of corn, or blight, in hufbandry, the name given by 
our farmers to a difeafe in corn and other vegetables, in 
which their ftalks and leaves feem burnt up, and appear of a 
fort of rujl colour. 

Wheat is blighted at two feafons, firft in the bloffom, and 
then its generation is prevented, many of the hufks being 
empty in the ear, and the rudiments of the grains not im- 
pregnated : fecondly, wheat is blighted when the grains are 
brought to maturity ; and in this cafe they become light, 
and are of little value for making of bread, having fcarce any 
flour in them. 

The firft of thefe cannot happen in England from frofts, 

becaufe our wheat is not in flower till the month of June ; 

M m m but 
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tut it is long and continual rains that chill the bloflbms, 
and in this manner prevent their fertility : this, however, 
does not often happen to us ; thefe rains are not common 
at this feafon of the year -, and if they were, this country 
lying much of it open, the winds diflodge thefe drops of 
•water from the ears, and prevent the mifchief they would 
do there. 

Lammas wheat does not retain thefe drops fo long as the 
bearded or cone wheat ; and, in confequence of this, in the 
terrible blight in England in the year 1725, the bearded 
wheat received infinitely greater mifchief than the lammas 
wheat. 

The fecond kind of blight from light ears, is, that which 
is more frequent, and more general with us ; this brings the 
greateft fcarcity of wheat, and the caufe of this is plainly 
want of nourifhment of the grain, by whatever means that 
want is occafioned. Several accidents kill the plants, or 
injure their health, and in that cafe the grains are not filled : 
lightning does great mifchief to the farmer in this kind, as 
is plain by the feveral black fpots and patches in fields of 
corn, in years, when there has been more lightning than 
ufual. This is a difafter thatmuft be quietly fuffcred, fince 
it can be neither prevented nor remedied ; but the other 
caufes of blights, which are moft genera!, and do the moft 
damage, may be prevented in fome meafure at leaft. 
One great and common caufe of the blight is, the lodging or 
falling of corn ; in this cafe the ftalks are broken near the 
ear, and the veflels are hurt which fhould carry up the nou 
rifhment to the ear. In this cafe, there can juft juices 
enough pafs for the keeping the plant alive, and bringing it 
to its full height, but it is languid all the time, and the 
grains can never be filled with flour. The earlier in the fea- 
fon this lodging of the ftalks happens, the thinner and poorer 
the ears will be : hence it happens, that when dung and tillage 
have brought a wheat land into fo good a Itate, that in April 
and May it feems to promife the farmer five or fix quarters of 
wheat, it fhall be all deftroyed by falling in June, and fcarce 
yield him five bufhels, and this fo thin and lank, that the 
expences of reaping and thrafhing are more than its value. 
The wind is generally accufed of the throwing down thefe 
ftalks, but this does not feem to be truly the cafe ; the wind 
may prefs upon the plants ; but the caufe of their giving 
way to it is a weaknefs in their ftalks, and this feems owing 
either to the want of nourifhment, or the want of air, or of 
the fun's rays, and perhaps to the want of all three together. 
A rich acre will maintain a crop of five quarters ftanding. 
while a poor acre will not be able to fupport fuch a crop, as 
•would have yielded only about three quarters had it flood. 
This is a proof of want of due nourifhment being one great 
caufe of the falling. Air is neceflary to the nourifhment of 
all plants, wheat in particular requires a very free air. It 
fucceeds beft in open hilly places where the wind comes 
freely to it, and fbakes off the drops of water from the 
leaves, as well as their own recrements ; and it is plain, 
that a great quantity of the fun's rays is neceflary to keep 
wheat ftrong; becaufe in the hotter countries it is not fub 
ject to fall as it is with us, and in other northern countries. 
There is another caufe of the blight-, which is the wheat's 
coming too late into bloflbm. It fhould bloflbm in the be- 
ginning of June, becaufe there is not otherwife time during 
the hot weather for it to pais through the different ftage. 
the perfection of the grain. 
The caufes of the blight being thus known, the cure or pre- 
vention may be attempted by the farmer, on much more ra- 
tional grounds than it was among the antients. It is ad- 
vantageous to haftcn as much as poflible the time of bloflbm' 
ing of the corn, and to protract as long as we can the ripen- 
ing of the grain, that it may have diffident time to fill and 
fwell. Theearlieft fown wheat is generally obferved to ef- 
cape the blight beft, and this is owing to its coming fooneft 
into bloflbm. The antients ufed to let their fheep feed upon 
the corn while young in the blade, by way of preventing it 
from lodging or falling afterwards : fome of our own farmers 
ufe this method alfo; and, it is true, that the corn is pre- 
vented from falling by this ; but the remedy is as bad as the 
difeafe, for the ftalks are not made very ftrong by this prac- 
tice, but the ears lighter. They therefore do not weigh 
down and lodge the ftalks indeed, but they are in fome fort 
blighted by this means, and the difeafe is caufed by the 
means ufed to prevent it. This feeding the wheat with 
fheep retards the time of its bloflbming, and the only ad- 
vantage of early fowing is thus taken away by it : what 
grows after the eating of the fheep is a fort of latter crop, 
and is always weaker and later than the firft. The longer 
the corn remains on the ground the more nourifhment it 
requires from it ; and in this unnatural remaining on the 
land, there is no proper fupply provided. 
The general remedy for all the cafes of the blight is the mo- 
dern method of horfehoing hufbandry. In this the hoe ftirs 
up the ground as often as the farmer pleafes, and every fuch 
ftirring gives new life and nourifhment to the plant : this 
way a fupply of food for the ear may be given, whenever it 
is neceflary, and the wide intervals left for the hoe in the 
drilling the wheat ; for this fort of hufbandry gives a free 
paflage for the fun and air to all the plants. 
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The moft general blight of all that happen in thefe cold 
countries is caufed by infects, which fome think are brought 
in the air by an eaft wind, accompanied by moifture, a lit- 
tle before the grain is filling with that milky juice which 
hardens into flour. Thefe infects depofite their eggs within 
the outer fkin or rind of the ftalks ; and when the young 
ones are hatched they feed on the parenchyma, and eat off 
many of the veflels v/hich fhould convey this juice j then the 
ear is deprived of it, and muft in confequence be thin and 
poor, in proportion to the number of the veflels eaten, and 
as the infects happen to come earlier or later ; for fometimes 
they come fo late, that the grains are fufficiently filled with 
this milky juice before they have any power to hurt the vef- 
fels. 

In this cafe, though the ftraw, when examined by the micro- 
fcope, appears to have its veflels eaten and torn, and to be 
full of black fpecks, which are caufed by the fame infects, 
yet the grain is plump and full. This is one of the many 
cafes in which the early fown wheat efcapes the blight, it 
has been feen, that of the crop of wheat, in the fame field, 
fome of which has been fown earlier and fome later, though 
there has been no other difference in the whole, vet the early 
fown wheat has been full eared, and the late fown has been 
light eared ; and both have had their ftalks equally eaten and 
fpotted by the infects. 

A proof that thefe mifchievous infects are brought by the caft 
wind, is, that the corn on the eaft fide of hedges is often found 
blighted, and deftroyed by them, while that on the weft fide 
of the fame hedge is unhurt. Some fuppofe they are bred in 
the earth, and crawl up the ftalks, becaufe fome whole fields 
are fubject to them, and others efcape them wholly ; but 
this is more probably owing to the difference of the fituation 
of thefe fields, as they are more or lefs expofed to the eaft. 
Some wheat is more liable to be hurt by this inCt&-blight 
than another, and the beft remedy in this evil is to plant 
fields which are moft expofed to thefe blights, with fuch 
wheat as is leaft fubject to be injured by them. The white 
cone, or bearded wheat, which has its ftalk or ftraw like a 
rufh, not hollow, but full of pith, except near the lower 
part, where it is very thick and ftrong, is very proper on 
thisoccafkm; it is probable, that this plant' has fap veflels, 
that lie deeper, and fo are not to be deftroyed like thofe of 
common wheat ; the ftalks of this are often found fpotted 
with black, which fhews that the infects have been there, 
and yet the ears are found full, and the grains plump in 
them. 

There is another kind of blight, called by the farmers moor 
leer, this is occafioned by the earth's falling away from the 
roots of the wheat, and is cured by throwing up fmall fur- 
rows againft the rows in the drilling method. The horfe- 
hoing hufbandry is beft of all others calculated to prevent 
blights, and to cure them when they happen ; but as there 
are fome years when all wheat is blighted, even at thefe 
times, the horfehoing hufbandry has an advantage ; for when 
the ftalks fall they never He absolutely on the ground in this 
cafe, but the air has room to play between them ; but the 
common fown wheat has not this advantage. The ears in 
the blighted wheat of the drilled kind are not fo light nor 
poor as in others, but make the farmer fome amends in the 
corn, though greatly lefs than in the common produce. 
Full's Horfehoing Hufbandry. 

Corn is always more fubject to blights after a wet fummer 
than at any other feafon ; the reafon feems, that the roots 
being continually drenched with water, the plant runs up 
to ftalk, and has very little ear, and the corn in the ear is 
never large or full. 

It is obferved, that when the mildews rife or blights fall, they 
generally infeft only one kind of grain, fometimes wheat, 
fometimes oats, and fometimes barley only j and the fame 
fort of obfervation holds good in regard to fruit, fometimes 
only apples are blighted, fometimes only pears, fometimes 
cherries, and fo on. Mot-toner's Hufbandry. T. 1. p. 305. 
See the article Blight. 

RUSTICULA, in zoology, a name by which Aldrovand and 
fome other authors have called the godwit, more commonly 
known by the name agoeephalus. Aldrovand. de Avib. See 
the article /Egocephalus. 

Rusticula brafilienfis, in zoology, the name given by Mr. 
Ray, and fome others, to the guarauna, a water bird of the 
Brafils, of the fize of our fnipe. See Guarauna. 

RUT (Cycl.) — Rut of tbcfea, is where it dafhes againft any 
thing. 

RUTA, rue, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe. The flower is of the 
rofaceous kind, ufually confifting of four hollowed petals, 
difpofed in a circular form. From the cup of the flower 
there arifes a pifHl, which afterwards becomes a roundifh 
fruit, approaching to a fquare form, and compofed of four 
capfules affixed to an axis, and ufually containing angular or 
kidney fhaped feeds. 

The fbecies of rue enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are thefe. 
r. The common broad leaved garden rue. 2. The 
more fhrubby broad leaved garden rue. 3. The narrower or 
fmaller leaved garden rut. 4. The larger wild rue. 5. The 
2 fmaller 
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fmaller wild rue. 6. The broad leaved rue with hairy 
flowers. 7. The narrower leaved rue with hairy flowers. 
8. The white-flowered coriander- leaved prickly mountain 
rue, 9. The Spanifti flax-leaved wild rue. 
The rues would feem to belong properly to the plants, 
with cruciform not rofaceous flowers ; but that the number 
of the petals in each flower is in the cruciform flowers, al- 
ways determinately four ; but in this genus, as in die other 
rofaceous ones, it is fometimes four, fometimes five. Tourn. 
Inft. p. 257. 

Rue has always been held in great efteem as a cephalic and 
alexipharmic. It is good in all nervous difeafes, fevers, 
imall-pox, meafles; and greatly fo in hyfteric cafes. It is 
given by many to ftrengthen the ftomach, and to prevent 
the return of habitual colics. It has alio been given in 
pleurifles and peripneumonies, and againft the bites of ve- 
nomous animals. There ufed to be a conferve and a Ample 
water of rue, hut both are now rejected. 
Ruta nmraria, wall-rut, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe. The leaves 
are of a fhape nearly refembling thofe of garden rue. The 
flower is not difcovered, but the fruit are a number of 
roundifh membranaceous capfules furrounded by an elaftic 
ring, on the contraction of which they burft and throw out 
a great number of minute feeds. 

The fpecies of wall-rue enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe. 1. The common wall-rue. 2. The broad leaved 
alpine wall-rue, 3. The taller German wall-rue ; and 4. 
The tall climbing wall-rue with various leaves. See Tab. 1 . 
of Botany, Clafs 16. TWn, Lift. p. 541. 

RUTICILLA, in zoology, the name of a fmall bird, called 
by the Greeks phcsnicurus y and in Engliih the red-Jlart. 
Its breaft and rump are of a reddifii brown, the lower part 
of its belly is white ; its head, neck and back of a glofly 
lead colour ; the head is marked before with a very fine 
white fpot, which is feparated from the eyes and beak by a 
black line. Its throat is black, with an admixture of grey 
at the tops of the feathers. Its long wing feathers are all 
brown ; its tail is compofed of twelve feathers, the five outer 
ones of each fide red, the two middle ones blackifh. Its 
legs and beak are black, and its mouth yellow within. It 
feeds on flies, beetles, fpiders, Esfr. Rays Ornithol. p. 159. 

RUTILUS, in zoology, a very well known river fifh, called 
in Englifh the roach, remarkable for its livelinefs and vi- 
vacity. 

In fome parts of the world this fifh will only live in Hand- 
ing waters ; with us it equally thrives in ponds and rivers, 
and is remarkable for its numerous progeny ; a pond being 
much fooner flocked with this than with any other fifh. 
Ray's Ichthyog. p. 262. 

Rutilus latlor, in zoology, a name given by many authors 
to the fifh. called in Englifh ruddov finfeale, and more ufually 
in Latin rubellio fiuviatilis. Id. Ibid, p, 252. 

RUTTEE, a weight ufed in the Eaft Indies, one hundred of 
which make eighty-eight caracts. See Caract. 

RUTULUS, in Roman antiquity, the barrier of the cavea, 
or place where the wild beafts ufed in amphitheatrical fports 
were fhut up. It was made of iron bars, which turned 
upon hinges, and all at once flew open with great fwiftnefs. 
See Pit'tfc. Lex. Ant. in voc. rutulus and cavea. 

RUTY-PUNDOC, in natural hiftory, a name given bv the 
people of the Eaft Indies to a peculiar fpecies of yellow or- 
piment, which they find on the tops of the mountains there ; 
and after feveral calcinations give internally in coughs and 
colds. The antient Greeks ufed this orpiment in the fame 
manner ; we have of late run into an opinion of its being a 
fatal poifon. But Dr. Boerhaave, in his chemiftry, af- 
firms, on his own trials, that it is innocent and harmlefs. 
Thefe people, who have not the ufe of chemiffry, give us 
a hint of the virtues of great numbers of our own foflils, 
which are common alfo to their country. The felenits, 
fibrofe talcs, fpars, and many other foflils, which we wholly 
neglect, are in common ufe with them, and great cures are 
often performed by them. Woodw. Cat. Eoff. Vol. 2. p. 13. 

RYE, fecale, in botany. See the article Secale. 

This fort of grain fucceeds very well on any fort of dry 
land, even on the moft barren gravel orfand. The farmers 
fow it about the beginning of September, after a fummer's 
fallow, in the dried time they can. Two bufhels of feed 
is the quantity generally allowed to an acre of land; but 
if it be ground newly broken up, or if it be fubjedt. to 
worms, they then allow a peck more to the acre. A little 
fprinkling of dung, or mud, upon rye land, will greatly ad- 
vance the crop, though it is laid but half the thicknefs that 
it is for other corn; its produce is commonly about twenty 
bufhels upon an acre. 

The farmer knows it is ripe when the ftraw is yellow, the 
ear bends, and the grain feels hard. It is not apt to fhed the 
feeds ; and therefore, if there are many weeds among the crop, 
it may be left lying upon the ground, or gravel, as they 
call it, eight or nine days after it is cut, before it is bound 
up, if the weeds are not dry fooner : for otherwife, they 
will grow moift in the barn, and caufe the whole to give, 
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and not to thrafh well, and fometimes they will make 
it muflry,' 

As it is a grain that will grow in the ear fooner than any 
other if it be wet, care mutt be taken if rain tails after it is 
cut, to turn it as it lies on the ground every other clay ; and 
at the fame time to keep the ears as far from the earth, and 
as much above the ftubble as may be; this will prevent the 
mifchief. If it be pretty clear of weeds it may be houfed as 
foon as it is cut. If either this grain or wheat lodge upon 
the ground, it is beft to cut them, even though they are ndt 
ripe; for the ftalk being broken will yield no more nourifli- 
ment to the ear. 

There is another very effential ufe to the farmer made of rye. 
April is the feafon of the year when food is of all others the 
fcarceft for cattle, efpecially for fheep and lambs : on this 
occafion fome fplit the ridges of the wheat ftubble and fow 
them with rye; they harrow this in, allowing about a 
bufhel to an acre : they feed the fheep with this in April, 
and in May they plow it up for fallow. Mortimer's Huf- 
bandry, p. 136. 

In many parts of France there have been certain years, in 
which this grain, from no apparent caufe, has proved noxi- 
ous, and fometimes even poifonous. Mr. Perrault travel- 
ling through Sologne, was informed that the rye of that 
province was fometimes fo corrupted, that thofe who eat of 
the bread that had much of the corrupted grain in it, were 
feized with gangrenes in different parts of the body, which 
was not preceded by any fever, inflammation, or any ccn- 
iiderable pain ; and that the gangrened parts ufually fell off 
after a time of themfelves, without the afliftance of chirur- 
gical inftruments. 

The grains of rye thus degenerated are black on the outfide, 
and tolerably white within ; and when they are dry, they 
are harder and clofer than the natural good grain : they have 
no ill tafte, but fometimes they have a vifcous metallic like 
honey hanging to one end of them. They grow longer 
than the other grains in the fame ear, and are found from 
one or two, to feven or eight in the fame ear. Some have 
fuppofed that thefe were not the proper feedi of the plant, 
but fome other extraneous bodies that got in amen^; them ; 
but it is evident, from a clofe infpeflion, that "they are 
really the genuine feeds only altered by fome accident; the 
coats, and the furrow, and even the germen for the young 
plant, being entirely the fame as in the naturr.1 feeds. 
The places where the rye is found to degenerate in tins man- 
ner, are all a dry and fandy foil. In thefe places there is 
fcarce any foil in which more or lefs of thefe large feeds are 
not found among the others, but where there are but few of 
them the ill effeits are not perceived. The feafons when 
the degeneracy is greateft, and the effects the worft of all, 
is, when there have been exceflive rains in the fpring, and 
there come on exceflive heats in the fucceeding fu miner. 
The bread which is made of the rye that holds ever fo much 
of this bad corn, is not diftinguifhable from other rye bread 
by the tafte, and feldom produces its ill effect, till fome eon- 
fiderable time after it is taken. Belide the gangienes al- 
ready mentioned, it not unfrequently brings on other bad 
confequences, fuch as drying up the milk of women who 
give fuck, and occafioning fometimes malignant fevers, ac- 
companied with drowfinefs, ravings, and other dangerous 
fymptoms. The part ufually feized by the gangrene is the 
legs, and this often in a very frightful manner. The arms 
are the part moft fubject next, but all the other parts of the 
body are fubje<5t. to it. 

The firft fymptom of this approaching gangrene is a ftupe- 
faction and deadnefs in the part; after this there comes on 
fome pain, though not violent, and the fkin becomes livid ; 
fometimes the fkin fhews no mark of it, but the pain and 
fwelling increafe ; and it is neceflary to make an incifion 
into the flefh to find the gangrened part. In the more defpe- 
rate cafes, the only remedy is the taking off the part ; and 
if this is neglected, the flefh is all wafted, and the fkin be- 
comes black, and clings round the bones, and the gangrene 
appears again in the fhoulders. 

The poorer people are only fubjetSt to this difeafe ; and, as 
they principally eat the rye bread ; and as thofe years when 
there is moft of this bad grain among the ears of rye produce 
moft of thefe diforders, it has been judged certain that the 
rye is the occafion of it. It may deferve enquiry, how- 
ever, whether that grain may not be innocent of the mif- 
chief, and its degeneracy and the diftempcrature attributed 
to it may not both be the effect, of the fame bad conftitution 
of the air. If it proves, on enquiry, that only thofe who eat 
of the rye are fubjec"t. to the difeafe, it will feem a proof of 
its being really owing to it ; and in this cafe the mifchief 
may be prevented by the fifting the grain before it is ground, 
the degenerated grains being (0 long that they will all remain 
in the iieve that lets the others through. The experiment has 
been made on the fpot, by giving the flower of the corrupted 
grains alone to animals, and it is faid they have been killed 
by it. Phil. Tranf. N° 130. 
RYSAGON, in the materia medica, a name by which fome 
authors have called the cajfwnur.ar root. 

S, in 
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Sm the Italian mufic, ftands for folo ; it is ufed in 
pieces of mufic of feveral parts, to intimate, that in 
fuch places a voice, or inflrument, is to perform 
$ alone. See the article Solo. 

SABAZIA, £«£a£ t «, among the Greeks, nocturnal myfterie; 
in honour of Jupiter Sabazius, into which all that were ini- 
tiated had a golden ferpent put in at their breads, and ta- 
ken out at the lower part of their garments, in memory of 
Jupiter's ravifhing Proferpina in form of a ferpent. Potter 
Arch;eol. Grsec. 1. 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 429. 

SABINA, favin, in medicine. See Savin. 

SABINITES lapis, in natural hiflory, a name given to a flone 
in which are preferved the leaves of the common favin. 
See the article fojfile Plants. 

SABLE (Cyd.)-~ Sable, in zoology, the name of the animal 
whofe fur is fo much valued, and fold under the fame name. 
It is a creature of the weafel kind, and called by authors 
muftella %ibellina. See the article Zibellina. 

Sable mw/f, in natural hiflory, the name of an animal found 
in Lapland, and in other cold countries ; many extraordi- 
nary things are related of the manner of living of thefe crea- 
tures. 

They are of the bignefs of a fquirrel, and their fkin is 
flreaked with brown and black ; there are alfo fome fpot: 
befide the {breaks ; the black is a very fine deep colour, the 
brown is pale ; they have two very fharp teeth above, and 
two below of the fame kind ; their feet are like a fquirrel's, 
and they have no tail ; they are ufually very fat and flefhy, 
and are fo quarrelfome and fierce an animal, that if a flick 
be held out to them they will bite at it, and will hold it fo 
faft, that they may be toiled and fwung about in the air by 
it without letting it go. In their march they ufually keep a 
direct line from north eafl to fouth weft, and always travel 
in thoufands in the fame troop. The whole number forms a 
fquare body, and they march only from the time of the twi- 
light to the morning, lying ftill all the day. 
They march in lines, which are fome ells diflant, but al- 
ways exactly parallel to each other, fo that the places they 
have gone over look like the furrows of a ploughed field. 
If they meet with any thing in their way that might deter 
another animal, it never flops them ; but, though it be fir 
a deep well, a pond, a torrent, or a bog, they without hi 
fitation venture through, and by that many thoufands of 
them are deftroyed, and are found dead in the morning, in 
the waters, or otherwife. 

If they be met fwimming over lakes, and attacked by men 
in boats with the oars, boat hooks, or other inflruments ; 
they neither retreat nor offer to run up the oars, but hold 
on their courfe j and if they be put out of it they prefently 
return into it again. When they are met in the woods or 
fields, they fet themfelves up on their hinder feet, and make 
a fort of fqueaking noife, fomewhat like the barking of a 
dog j they will leap up at a man, and rife as high as his 
head, and in this manner they will defend their line a long 
time ; but if they find themfelves overpowered, they will 
difperfe and run into holes, or any other places of fecrecy, 
making a noife, which founds fomething like the word 
bioby blob. 

They never come into a houfe, nor meddle with any thing 
that we eat ; if they chance to come to a houfe in their way, 
there they flop till they die ; but if they come to a flack of 
hay, or corn, they eat their way through. 
"When they march over a meadow they do it great damage, 
by eating the roots of the grafs ; but if they encamp there, 
they wholly deflroy the produce ; the land looks like a 
place where there had been a fire, and the whole furface 
looks as if fire wed with afhes. 

They are faid to be very fruitful, bringing forth ei^ht or 
nine at a time ; but it is certain, at leaft, that they°bring 
forth more than one, for in their marches it is not unufual 
to fee a female with a young one in her mouth and another 
on her back. They feem no great delicacy to creatures of 
prey. If dogs or cats kill them they eat only the head, and 
when a bird of prey feizes them it only feeds on the entrails 5 
it is faid only on the heart : the poor Laplanders, however^ 
in want of other food eat the whole body, and fay it is as 
well tailed as a fquirrel. In the feverity of winter thefe 
creatures lie under the fnow, and have their breathing holes 
as the hares, and other inhabitants of thefe places ufe to 
have. The Laplanders are always glad to fee thefe crea- 
tures on their march, for it always foretels plenty of more 
valuable, creatures among them : the fame cold that fends 



thefe out, fending alfo a number of fowl, fquirrels, foxes., 
and other animals the fame way. Wormius has written a 
complete treatife on this animal, calling it mus nortoegtw, 
this is reprinted at large in his Mufeum. Phil. Tranf. 
N°25r. p. ii2. 

SABURRjE, in natural hiflory, the name of a genus of fof- 
fils found in form of powder, and ufually confounded among 
the fands, and called by the fame name. Thefe are not 
compofed like the genuine fands of pure natural concretions, 
but are irregular particles, feeming to have been the frag- 
ments of other large bodies. They are not to be diffolved 
or difunited by water, but retain their figure in it, and do 
not cohere by means of it into a mafs. They are often 
very opake, and in many of the fpecies will ferment with 
acids, and are often fouled with heterogene particles, taking 
in the coarfer, flony, mineral, and metalline particles, and 
are according to their colour divided into feveral kinds. 

White Saburr^:. Of thefe confiding of pure fpar we 
have three kinds. 1. A fine fnow white one ; and 2. 
A dull coarfe white one found in different places onMendip 
Hills ; and 3. A fine cream coloured one found only in the 
iflands of the Archipelago. Of thefe containing heterogene 
particles we have nine fpecies. 1. A bright coarfe white 
one compofed of cryflal and fpar found in Leicefterfhire. 

2. A white coarfe one with mica? common in Wales. 

3. A dull white fine one found in Nortbamptonfhire. 4. 
A dull greyifh white coarfe one common in Yorkfhire. 5. 
A fine dull brownifh white one common in Leicefterfhire. 

6. A fine glittering greyifh white one found in Yorkfhire. 

7. A fine greenifh white fpangled one found in Dorfeti'hire. 

8. A dull coarfe greenifh grey one common in Yorkfhire ; 
and 9. The pu/vis puteolanus, a fine dull looking grey one 
found in Italy. See Puteolanus. 

ittf*/ Saburrje. Of thofe which are pure we have five 
fpecies. 1. A fine pale red one found in Briftol. 2. A 
coarfe mining pale red one found on the coafl of Fife. 3. 
A coarfe mining greyifh red one found on the fhores of the 
ifland of Minorca. 4. A coarfe greenifh red dull one found 
on the fhores of fome parts of the Mediterranean. 5. A 
fine mining ferrugincous one found about Lifbon. Of thofe 
variegated with talcy fpangles we have nine fpecies. 1. A 
fine red one with mica? found about Minorca. 2. A coarfe 
red variegated one with micas. 3. A large bright flein co- 
loured one with mica?. 4. A fine brownifh red variegated 
one with mica?. 5. A fine fleih coloured micaceous one, all 
from the coafls of Scotland. 6. A fine whtifh red one 
with mica?, and variegations, found on the fhores of the 
northern iflands. 7. A brownifh red coarfe one found on the 
fhores of the Red Sea. 8. A large coarfe blackifh red one 
found on the fhores of Sicily ; and 9. A coarfe fhining green- 
ifh red one found on the fhores of the Mediterranean. 

Green SaburrjE. Of thefe we have only two known fpe- 
cies. 1. A coarfe beautifully green dull one, which was the 
chryfocolla of the antjents, fee Chrysocolla. And 2. A 
fine fhining green one found on the fhores of the Red Sea. 

Yellow Saburr^e. We yet know only one fpecies of 
this kind, which is the fhining gold coloured micaceous 
one, which has deceived the world very often into an opi- 
nion of its containing gold. It is very common in Virgi- 
nia and elfewhere. 

Black Saburr^e. Of this we have one pure fpecies, a 
fine black one variegated with white, common in France. 
Of thofe containing talcy particles we have two known 
fpecies. 1. A fine variegated black and white one, with 
mica? found on the fhores of the Mediterranean ; and 2. A 
coarfe variegated black and grey one, frequent on the fhores 
of Wales ; and befides thefe there are three of this colour 
which are full of metalline particles. 1. A ferrugineous 
black glittering one found on the fhores of Italy. This is 
the fhining black fand, as it is called, ufed to throw over 
writing. 2. A coarfe glittering brownifh black one, com- 
mon on the fhores of Wales, and ufed there on the fame oc- 
cafion ; and 3. A fine bluifh black glittering one, common 
alfo on the fhores of Wales. All thefe are principally made 
up of lead ore. Hill's Hift of Foil. p. 569. 
SACABURGH, Sacabere, or Sakebere, in our old 
writers, one that is robbed, or by theft deprived, of his mo- 
ney or goods s and puts in furety to profecute the thief with 
frefh fuit ; according to Selden, in his titles of honour, and 
Briton, c. 15 & 29. with whom agrees Bracton (lib. 3. 
tract. 2. C. 32. n. 2. J Furtum vera man'ifejhtm eji, ubi Intro 
detrehenfui Jit Jeijttus de aliqito latrocinio, fcil. Honhabend 
2 and 
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fe? Backberond & infecutus fuerit per allquem cujus res ilia 
fuerit, qui dicitur facaburh, &c* 

The word may come from the Saxon fac or faca, i. e. lis 3 
caufa, profecut'to, and burh, pi gnus, hoc eft furti fymbolum. 
Spelm. Gloff. in voc. 

But Sir Edward Coke fays, facabere, or fakebere, is derived 
from fac and here, that is, he that did bear the bag. 8 Inft. 
fol. 69, Blount. Law Di£t. in voc. 

SACCARII, among the Romans, were a company or frater- 
nity of porters, who had the fule privilege to carry all goods 
from the harbour to the warehoufes, none being allowed to 
employ their own Haves, and much lefs thofe of others, for 
that purpofe. P'tiifc. in voc. 

SACCER. See the article Saker, Cycl. 

SACCHARUM (6>/.>— Saccharum, in the Linneean fyf- 
tem of botany, is the name of the plant which produces fugar, 
and which makes a diftinct. genus by itfelf. The charac- 
ters of this are, that there is no calyx or flower cup, but a 
downy fubftance longer than the flower, and including only 
one fingle flower, which is compofed of two oblong and 
pointed valves, both equal in fize, placed ere&, hollowed 
and naked, or not bearded. The ftamina are three capil- 
lary filaments of the length of the flower ; the anthera; are 
fomewhat oblong, the germen of the piftil is pointed. 
The ftyles are two and are hairy, the ftigmata are fimple. 
The flower enclofes the feed which is fingle, oblong, nar- 
row, and pointed. Linnai Gen. PI. p. 18. 

Saccharum faturni, in medicine, is recommended by 
fome internally for dyfentcries, and haemorrhages of all 
kinds ; but the generality of the world condemn it, as con- 
taining all the poifonous qualities of the metal it is made 
from in their higheft degree. 

Externally it has been long famous for its virtues in the 
eryfipelas, in inflammations of all kinds, and in embroca- 
tions. It is ufed alfo in fmall quantities in colly ri'ums for 
the eyes ; it deterges, dries, and cicatrifes ulcers ; and in 
gonorrhoeas is mixed in injections with great fuccefs. 
It is well known that this fait made with the common ve- 
getable or mineral acids, when diftilled, will not give back 
the acid again, but, only yields a water without any fharj 
taffe and an inflammable oil ; but if it be made into the ani 
mal acid of pifmires, whether procured by diftilling thofe 
infects frefh, or by throwing large quantities of them into 
water till it is fufEciently impregnated, it will on diftillation 
yield back the fame proportion of acid of the fame ftrength, 
Phil. Tranf. N° 68. See Tinctura antiphtbyfica. 

Saccharum laclis. See the article Milk. 

SACCINI, in our old writers, Monks fo called, becaufe they 
wore a garment of goat's hair next to their fkins. Saccus is 
applied to coarfe cloth made of fuch hair. Blount. 

SACCO beneditto. See the article Sanbenito, Cycl. 

SACCUS cum brocbia, in our old writers, a fervice or tenure 
of finding 2. jack and a broach to the king, for the ufe of his 
army. Bract, lib. 2. c. 16. Blount, Cowel. 

SACCUS tafteus, a name given by fome anatomifts to the reccp- 
taculum cbyli. 

SACER [Cycl.)— Sacer, in ichthyology, a name given by 
Gaza and fome others to that fpecies of the labrus, diftin- 
guifhed by Artedi by the name of the red forked tailed 
labrus, and called by the generality of other authors the 
antbias pifcis. See the article Anth'ias. 

SACHETTUS, in zoology, the name of a fea fifh, much re- 
fembling the common river pearch in fhape and colour, and 
having the fame black obliquely tranfverfe lines on its fides, 
and feeming the fame with the channadella of Bellonius, Ron- 
delettus, and other authors. It has only one long back fin, the 
foremoft rays of which are prickly, the others fmooth behind 
thefe prickly rays ; it has a large black fpot, which alone 
diftinguifh.es this from all the other fifh of its kind. Its 
mouth is large, and its lower jaw fomething longer than 
its upper. The belly fins are black, and the tail is forked ; 
the fcales are large ; and as in the other fifh of this kind, 
cover not only the body but the gills, and part of the head 
of the fifh. It is common in the Mediterranean, and is 
brought to market at Rome, Venice, and elfewhere, and 
accounted a very delicate and well tafted fifh. Ray's Ich- 
thyolog. p. 326. 

SACRA (Cycl?) — Sacra fijlida, a name given by fome to 
the cavity, in which the fpinal marrow is lodged, and by 
others to the fpinal marrow itfelf. 

Sacra gentilitia, among the Romans. Befide the public fef- 
tivals obferved by the whole Roman people, and befide the 
holy-days kept on birth days, marriages, or any other per- 
fonal account, there were likewife family feafts celebrated 
annually by the defcendants only of particular families. 
They thought themfelves obliged to keep thefe with the ut- 
moft exaefnefs and regularity, on pain of divine vengeance. 
Livy tells us that a young man of the Fabian family, when 

■ the capitol was befieged by the Gauls, made his way through 
the enemy's army, in order to celebrate the yearly feftival 
of his family, to the no fmall aftonifhment both of the be- 
fiegers and befieged. Mem. Acad. Infcript. Vol. 8. p. 310. 

SACRANUS color, a name given by fome authors to purple, 
or very deep red. 
Suppl, Vol. II. 
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SACRARIUM, among the Romans, a chapel in a private 
family. It differed from lararium, as being dedicated td 
fome particular deity, and the lararium to the houfhold gods 
in general. Pitifc. in voc. 

SACRE, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of falcon, called 
by authors faho facer, and differently defcribed by different 
authors, but by all agreed to be an extremely bold and 
active bird. The defcription Mr. Ray has felefted of it is 
this. It is a larger bird than the common falcon. Its head 
is flat and of a greyifh colour ; its eyes large, and its beak 
bluifli. ^ Its back and wings are brown; its breaft white, 
and variegated with brown fpots. Its thighs are white with- 
in, and its tail is variegated with fpots of the fhape of a 
kidney. Its wings are very long, and its legs and feet of a 
bluifh colour. The yearling birds of this fpecies are called 
fori) and differ confiderably in their plumage from thofe of 
a more advanced age, having their legs paler, and their breafts 
lefs fpotted. It will feize upon the largeft birds, and on 
young goats, feV. for food. Roy's Ornithol. p. 43. 

SACRIFICE (Cycl.) — Sacrifices, among the Greeks, were 
of four kinds, viz. 1. Free-will offerings, or fuch as were 
paid in confequence of a vow, ;t«g»r»f*« and e'J«!*m*, for 
a victory obtained, the firft fruits offered by hufband- 
men for a plentiful harveft, and the like. 2. Propitiatory- 
offerings, ihanxot, to avert the anger of fome offended deity, 
and fuch were allfacrifices ufed in expiation. 3. Petitionary 
facrifices, A»1»W, for fuccefs in any enterprize. 4. Sacri- 
fices exprefsly commanded by fome oracle or prophet, 

For the materials and rites of facrifices fee Potter, Archaeol. 
Grsee. T. I. p. 209. feqq. and SACRIFICE, Cycl. 

SACRIMA, among the Romans, the new wine which was 
offered to Bacchus as an acknowledgment of his protecting 
and preferring every thing that belonged to wine. Pitifc. 

SACRO-CGCC\G/EUS, in anatomy, a name given by 
Winflow to a mufcle now generally called fimply the coccyx 
gceus, he calls it alfo coccygaus pofterior, 

SACRO-LUMBARIS, a long complex mufcle, narrow and 
thin at the upper part, and broad and thick at the lower, re- 
prefenting a kind of flat pyramid. It lies between the fpine 
and poftcrior part of all the ribs, and along the back part of 
the regio lumbaris, all the way to the os facrum. Through 
all this (pace it is clofely accompanied by the longifflmus dorii, 
which lies between it and the fpinal apophyfes of the ver- 1 
tebrae, a narrow fatty or cellular line running between them; 
it is fixed below by a bread thin tendinous aponeurofis to the 
os facrum, and part of the crifta of the os ilium. From thence 
it runs upward, and a little laterally over al! the regio lum- 
baris ; afterwards it runs up obliquely overall the ribs, fome- 
times as high as the two cr three loweft vertebra? of the neck. 
The fide next the longiflimus dorfi is all this way very even 5 
but that next the ribs is divided into feveral digitations, 
refembling the branch of a palm tree. Thefe are fixed in 
the tranfverfe apophyfes of the neck, in the tuberofity of 
the firft rib, in the lower part of the angular imprefflons, in 
the following ribs, and near the extremity of the laft. 
Winjlo-ufs Anatomy, p. 245. 

Sacro-i.umbaris pars fupcrior, in anatomy, a name given by 
Cowper and fome others, to a mufcle, called by Winflow 
tranfosrfalis collateraUs colli,- and by Albinus the cervtcalis de~ 
kendms. See the article Transversalis. 

SACRO-SCIATIC ligaments. Thefe are two in number, the 
one broad and external, the other fmall, narrow, and internal. 
The broad, or extemzlfciaiic ligament, is (lightly fattened to 
the infide of the tuberofity of the crifta of the os ilium. It 
covers exteriorly the two pofterior fpines of that bone, and 
continues to be inferted along the anterior and exterior edges 
of the falfe tranfverfe apophyfes of the facrum. From thence 
this ligament diminifhing in breadth, defcends obliquely to- 
ward the tuberofity of the os ifchium, and is inferted immedi* 
ately below the finus, which lies between that tuberofity and 
the fciatic fpine. This infertion is afterwards continued over 
the whole internal labium of the inferior portion of the os 
ifchium, and of the ramus of that bone, and the inferior 
portion of the ramus of the neighbouring os pubis. Through 
all this latter courfe of its infertion, that is after its arrival 
at the tuberofity of the ifchium, it produces a kind of liga- 
mentary falx, one edge of which is fixed to the bones, the 
other lies loofe ; and by this fituation of the falx, itfeems, 
together with the bones, a kind of deep channel or groove. 
The fmall facro-fciatic, or internal fciatic ligament, adheres 
clofely to the infide of the pofterior portion of the former. 
It is fixed interiorly alfo to the edge of the inferior part of 
the fourth falfe tranfverfe apophyfis of the os facrum, and 
from thence all the way to the upper part of the os coccygis. 
From this infertion it runs up a little obliquely to the fpine 
of the ifchium, in the fharp point and upper part of which 
it is fixed. During this courfe it crofTes the broad ligament, 
being clofely united to the infide thereof, and lofes but very 
little of its breadth. By thefe two ligaments two diftinctt 
openings are formed ; a large one which is the fuperior 
fciatic nam, and a fmall one with the inferior fciatic notch, 
JVinJIow's Anatomy, p. 123. 

SACRUM os. See the article Os facrum. 

Nun SACTIM J 
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SACTIM, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers to 

exprefs vitriol. 
SADAF, in the materia medica, a name given by the Arabiai. 

writers, fometimes to the purpura or purple nfh, and fome - 

times to the purple fucus, with which the antient Greek 
women ufed to ftain their cheeks. This was the original 
of all painting, and the plant was the common purple fea 
wracks. After this every thing was called fucus that was 
ufed by the women to paint their faces ; and they had a fucus 
metallica made of white lead or cerufs, and the purple root 
of alcanet, &c. were called fuci. 
SADAR, or Alsador, the Arabian name of the medicinal 
lotos, defcribed by Diofcorides, and many others of the an- 
tients. This fhrub was called by fome of the antients 
acanthus, from its being full of thorns, and hence many have 
confounded it with the common acanthus, or bear's breech, 
and many with the acanthus of Theophraftus, which is the 
acacia or gum arabic tree. The fruit of this tree, callcdby 
Virgil the berries of the acanthus, is the nabac of the Arabian 
wmers, though fome would have it to be a kind of fig. 
Serapion evidently declares the fadar and acanthus of Virgil, 
that is the lotus cyreniaca of Herodotus, and the lotus of Diof- 
coridestobe one and the fame plant. Bellonius has alfo defcrib- 
ed it under the name of vapeta, a name probably derived from 
nabac, the appellation ufually given its fruit : he fays it is an 
ever-green fhrub, and was called by fome of the Greek 
writers cemplia. Profper Alpinus, in his account of the 
Egyptian plants, alfo defcribes the nabeca as a thorny fhrub ; 
though authors have obferved that there are two fpecies of 
it, the one thorny and the other not. Leo Africanus, in 
his third book, mentions alfo the fame tree ; but he miffakes 
the name, writing it rabech inftead oi'nabech ; he fays it is a 
prickly tree, producing a fruit refemblmg a cherry, but 
(mailer, and of the talte of the zizyphus. Thefe are the 
berries of the acanthus mentioned by Virgil. Projper Alpin. 
de Plant. J^gypt. 

SADDLE (Cycl.) — A hurtling faddle is compofed of two bows, 
tw) bands, fore-bollters, pannels, and faeldie-ftraps : and the 
great faddle has befide thefe parts, corks, hind-bolfters, and 
a trouflequin. The pommel is common to both. See Bow, 
Band, Bolster, &c. 

A horfeman that would fit a horfe well, ought always to fit 
on his twift, and never on his buttocks, which ought never 
to touch the faddle ; and whatever diforder the horfe commits, 
he ought never to move above the faddle, Guill. Gent. 
Diet. P. i. in voc. 

Saddle-A(7£W, among horfemen, a name given to a horfe, 
that is hard to fit with a faddle, his reins being low, and his 
head and neck raifed, fo as to require a faddle to be made on 
purpofe for him. Guill. loc. cit. 

Saddle cafe. See the article Housing, Cycl. 

Saddle roll. See the -article Troussequin, Cycl. 

Cart-S addle. See the article Cart. 

Saddle f traps, are fmall leathern (traps, nailed to the bows 
of the faddle, which are ufed to hold the girths fall: to the 
fuddle. See the article Bows. 

SADIR, a word ufed by fome chemilts to exprefs the fcoria of 
any metal in fufion.* 

SADRE, a title given by the Perfians to the chief of the Ma- 
hometan religion. See the article Caliph. 

S1EP/E, a name given by fome medical writers to (harp cor- 
roding puftules. 

SAFFRON, crocus, {Cycl.) in botany. See Crocus. 

There is no accident attending the culture of this va- 
luable and ufeful plant, which the farmers fo much dread, 
as what they call the rot with us, and in French la mart. 
7'his is more common in the faffron fields of the Ga- 
tinois than in ours. Mr. du Hamel, who undertook to 
give the Paris academy fome account of this malady of the 
plant, obferves, that no author has given any account of it ; 
and that the people employed in the culture of the faff ran, 
know the terrible effects of it, without at all gueffing at 
what may be its caufe. It feems a fort of contagion among 
the plants, fpreading far and wide, and extending from one 
root as from a center all over a whole field, if not flopped ; 
the feafon of its raoft fatal fpreading is the fpring, and the 
mifchief is found to be flopped from farther progrels, by dig- 
ging deep trenches at that time of the year between the found 
and the tainted parts of the field. 

Mr. du Hamel, in enquiring into the ftate of the roots or 
bulbs of the faffron in many fields where this diforder reigned, 
found that the roots in the center where the diftem- 
perature molt, raged, and thofe at a middle diftance from this 
part and the border of the field, and thofe at the border, 
were all in three different ftates, according to the degree 
of fpreading of the infection. Thofe in the middle where the 
infection began, were utterly deffroyed, their feveral coats 
all fhrivelled up and withered, their inner part refembling 
only a dirty and rotten earth, and their Superficies being co- 
vered with feveral brownifh red glandulous bodies of the 
bignefs of beans. Thofe of the middle diftance were found 
in a condition nearly allied to thefe ; their integuments were 
flaccid, but not wholly .withered; and there were fome re- 
mains of the fleihy bulb within j but this matter was a fort of 
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pulp, looking as if it had been boiled. It was eafy to fee 
from this, that thefe roots were fpeedily approaching to the 
perfect ftate of decay of the others ; they were covered in 
the fame manner on their outrides with glandulous fubftances, 
like thofe of the middle roots, only that they fecmed on thefe. 
more plump, and well fed. At fome diftance from thefe he 
alfo obferved a number of violet coloured threads, forming 
a fort of network in the ground. 

The roots at the edges of the field were found in a yet much 
founder ftate than any of the others ; their bulbs feemed un- 
hurt, and the membranes found and frefh, but they were in 
many places covered with reticular violet coloured filaments, 
and from fome pairs of thefe there ifTued fmall glandules, 
which feemed ready to grow into the fame Ihape and fize 
with thofe on the decayed roots ; though they, at this time, 
appeared only as fo many purple fpots lodged on the furface 
of the root or between its membranes. The earth all about 
thefe roots was alfo found to be full of thefe reticular violet 
coloured threads. 

Thefe violet threads and their glandules being always found 
in the places where the rot was among the faffron roots, and 
never id any other place, it became very natural to fup- 
pofe they had fome confiderable fhare in the contagion ; to 
examine, therefore, what they truly were, Mr. du Hamel 
picked feveral of them out of the jsarth, and having warned 
them clean, he found that they were very like the truffle in 
appearance ; and in all their qualities they were feldom 
larger than a hazel nut, and were covered with a fort of foft 
down or velvety coat, and they had a mufhroom like tafte, but 
with an earthy flavour. There were found fome of them ad- 
hering to the bulbs of the faffron, and others two or three in- 
ches diftant from them; the violet threads are of the thicknefs 
of a coarfe thread, and are covered with a velvety coat, in the 
fame manner with the glandulous bodies ; fome of thefe ex- 
tend themfelves from one to another between thefe glandules, 
while others fpread themfelves over the furface of the bulb 
of the faffron, and pierced it in many directions quite to the 
center : they make numerous anaftomofes and inofculatlons 
in the body of the root, and have fattened to them in feveral 
places little knots or ganglions, which feem only fmall tufts 
of the cottony or velvety matter which covers them. 
From the whole it feems very clear, that this is a parafi- 
tical plant, which grows very quick in its glandules ; and 
by means of thefe threads, or filaments, fucks its nutritious 
juices from the roots of the faffron, which it by that means 
deftroys. It feems to grow in the fame manner with the 
truffle, that is, it never appears above the furface of the 
earth, but is produced under giound, and there grows and 
propagates its fpecies. It fpreads very fait, and ioon occu- 
pies a large compafs of ground, continually furnifhing new 
glandules at the end of the filamentous roots, in the manner 
of the potatoe and fome other roots. Thus the difeafe of the 
faffron, wherever it begins, fpreads itfelf every way in 1 a 
circular direction ; and there is nothing to be feen on the 
furface of the earth, which can give any opportunity of 
gueffing at its caufe. 

It remained now to enquire whether this plant was peculiar 
to fields of faffron ; and whether it was brought thither with 
the faffron, or was there before : arid another material ques- 
tion was, whether it could draw its nnuriihment from any 
other plants, or muff, have it from faffron only. To try 
this, Mr. du Hamel put fome of the bulbs of the new plant 
into a pot of frefli earth, where he alfo planted fome roots of 
faffron, of narciflus, and of the common lilly. Six months 
afterwards, examining the whole, he found the glandules had 
greatly increafed in number, and had fed upon the lilly 
roots as well as on the faffron ; hence it appeared, that 
this was a real plant capable of increafing itfelf, and not 
deftined fingly to that food ; after this digging up the earth 
in feveral places where faffron had never been planted, he 
found in fome places the fame parafitical plant, fattening it- 
felf to the roots of the anonis, and fome other plants, and 
letting alone feveral others, Such as the fenecio, £fc The 
roots of mufcari were alfo fometimes found affected by it ; 
and a certain diftemperature, which the florifts complain. 
of in their tulip roots, feems to be owing to the fame caufe. 
This mifchievous plant, however fatal it prove to the faffron 
fields ; may, on the contrary, prove a real benefit in corn 
fields, by deftroying many of the pernicious herbs which hurt 
the corn, as it preys only on thofe which fend their roots 
deep into the earth, never hurting thofe which are Super- 
ficially fixed, as corn, and the like are. The florift, how- 
ever, is probably often as much injured by it, as the faf- 
fron cultivator ; and doubtlefs, whole beds of plants are 
often deftroyed without the proprietor's knowing what to 
attribute the mifchief to. One misfortune attending this 
deftroying plant, is, that the common culture of land which 
deftroys other weeds, ferves rather to promote its increafe, 
Since it delights in light dry earth, not in wet, or undug 
lands : it is poffible, however, to flop its progrefs, by dig- 
ging pretty deep between the found and the infected roots ; 
of the laft, thofe which are eaten to the heart can never 
recover again, but tf thofe which are only wounded Super- 
ficially there is fome hope ; fince it is common for them to 

be 
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be cured by taking them up, peeling off their outer hufks, 
and drying them in the fun. This feparates the worft part 
of the deftruaive plant, and the reft becomes foon dried and 
withered, and incapable ©f farther vegetation, while the 
root itfelf is uninjured, and when put into the ground will 
moot again. Mem. Acad. Par. 1728. 

The yellow tinge, which this medicine is able to give to the 
fluids, is carried fo far, that no juice efcapes it. Amatus 
Lufitanus gives an account of a fcetus in a mother's womb, 
tinged yellow, by her taking very frequently medicines with 
faffron in them. This had been difputed and difbelieved by 
many. But an experiment made at Leipfick on a bitch big 
with puppies, reftored the credit of Amatus. For on giving 
this crtsXMid faffron frequently among her food, the puppies 
had their flefli and the whites of their eyes, when opened, 
dyed yellow with it ; though the chyle, in the lactcals, was 
not yellow but whitifh. However, it does not feem im- 
proper to verify the experiment farther. 

Tree Saffron, in natural hiftory, the name of an Eaft-In- 
dian flirub, which grows to about two feet high, having 
fquare branches, which are befet with leaves in pairs. The 
pedicles of the flowers come from the ala,- of the leaves, and 
are branched, each pedicle fupporting about five flowers ; 
thefe are of the fhape of the jafmine flowers, and are white 
above, and of the fine reddifh yellow colour of faffron below. 
The flowers never open but in the night, and then do not per- 
fectly expand themfelves, but all the petals remain in fuch a 
pofition, that they can clofe inftantaneouffy on occafion of 
the leaft heat ; they are placed each in a green cup, to 
which they are fo flightly faftened, that the leaft motion 
makes them fall. They feldom ftand more than four days, 
often not fo long ; the flowers have no fmell, but are of a 
cordial virtue, approaching to that of faffron. Mem. Acad. 
Paris, 1699. 
Meadow Saffron, cokhicum, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe. The flower is 
Of the liliaceous kind, but confitts only of one leaf which 
arifes immediately from the root, in form of a fine fiender 
tube, and by degrees expands and enlarges, and becomes 
divided into fix fegments. The piftil arifes from the bottom 
of the flower, and terminates in feveral very {lender fila- 
ments ; this finally becomes a fruit of an oblong trigonal 
form, which is divided into three cells, and contains round- 
ifh feeds. To this it is to be added, that the root is doubly 
tuberofe, one part being flefhy, and the other tuberofe, and 
both are covered with a common membrane. 
The fpecies of cokhicum enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe. 1. The common colchiaim. 2. The white cokhicum 
with purple lines. 3. The common cokhicum with a leaf 
veined with white. 4. The common cokhicum with a leaf 
painted with yellow. 5. The common French cokhicum 
with fmgle blackifh purple flowers. 6. The cokhicum which 
flowers both in fpring and autumn. 7. The Englifh nar- 
row leaved white flowered cokhicum. 8. The cokhicum with 
flowers mottled with white and red. 9. The many flower- 
ing cokhicum. 10. The white cokhicum with red Breaks. 
11. The many flowered variegated cokhicum. 12. The 
broad leaved variegated cokhicum. 13. The cokhicum varie- 
gated with a deep purple and mow white. 14. The cokhi- 
cum variegated with a paler purple and a grey ifli white. 15, 
The cokhicum with flowers, teflelated like the fritillaries. 
16. The Coan purple cokhicum, with large, broad, and 
curled deep green leaves. 17. The double Portugal cokhi 
cum with flem coloured and purple flowers. 18. The col- 
chicunfwixh narrow variegated fegments of the flower. 19, 
The double flowered variegated cokhicum. 20. The many 
flowered, broad leaved, variegated cokhicum. 21. The 
white many flowered cokhicum. 22. The broad leaved 
many flowered cokhicum with white hellebore leaves. 23. 
The double autumnal many flowered cokhicum. 24. The 
vernal many flowered cokhicum with broad convoluted leaves. 
■25. The double flowered common cokhicum. 26. The 
many flowered double white cokhicum. 27. The double 
many flowered cokhicum with teflelated flowers. 28. The 
vernal Spanifh cokhicum ; and 29. The narrow leaved 
mountain cokhicum. Tourn. Inft. p. 349. 

Syrup of Saffron. This medicine is thus made : take fine 
faffron an ounce, cut it fmall, and put it to infufe in a pint 
of mountain wine ; let it ftand three days without heat, 
then ftrain off the wine ; to which, after filtration, add 
twenty- five ounces of double refined fugar: melt the fugar 
over a gentle heat, and then fet it by for ufe. 

TinSfure of Saffron, a preparation made as follows : take 
faffron an ounce, cut it fmall, and pour on it in a matrafs a 
pint of proof fpirit ; let them ftand together three days 
without heat, often making the veflel, then filter off the 
t'mclure for ufe. Its dofe is from thirty drops to a drachm 
or more. It is good in all cafes where the faffron in fub- 
ftance is. 

If the fame quantity of wine be ufed inftead of fpirit, it is 
called vitium crocatum, faffron wine, 

SAGADENON, a name given by the antients to what they 
fay was the very fineft kind of opobalfamum, produced in 
Paleftine and the country thereabout. 



SAGDA, orPsAGDA, in natural hiftory, the name of a ftone 
defcribed by Aldrovand, which he fays is of a green colour, 
and has the property of attracting wood. 
Pliny and the antients give this name to a gem of a greenifti 
colour, very much efteemed at that time ; and about the ori- 
gin of which the antients had many fabulous reports. Solinus 
tells us, that it is produced at the bottom of the feaj and 
thence rifes up of itfelf as mips pafs over the place where it is, 
and fixes itfelf to their bottoms, and that it cannot be got off 
again without cutting away a part of the wood. This author 
has generally taken his accounts of things from Pliny ; 
though he has been at the pains to difguife them, in fuch a 
manner, that they are often unintelligible. All that Pliny 
fays on this occafion, is, that the fagda was of a green co- 
lour, and was found by the Chaldaeans at the bottoms of 
their mips ; even this, however, is not very intelligible, 
unlefs they meant that the {hips which traded to the Red 
Sea, and lay long in the harbours, and were fometimes 
aground, picked up at their bottoms the ftones which make 
up the fhores, and fome of thefe are of the jafper kind, 
and ufually green ; at this rate it could not be a ltone of any 
great value, nor do we indeed find any where that it was, 
except in Solinus. 

It is to be obferved, that the antients called a certain 
ointment by the name fagda as well as this ftone ; 
this ointment was green, and probably the ftone had its 
name from the refembling it in colour. This was a cuftom 
common among the writers of early times; and they have 
the names o! libanoth, myrrhites, JiafiachateS) and aromatites, 
from the refemblance which certain agates and jafpers had to 
the drugs, &c. in common ufe among them. 
SAGE, jalvia, in botany. See Salvia. 

The feveral forts of fige propagated either for the kitchen, or 
for medicine in our gardens, are to be produced by cuttings 
planted in any of the fummer months, watering and fbading 
them till they have taken root, and after that they mould be 
removed to a dry foil, where they may have the benefit of 
the fun. Millet's Gardners Diet". 

Sage has always been efteemed a cephalic and fudorific. An 
infufion of it made in the manner of tea, has been long fa- 
mous as the common drink of people in fevers. It is atte- 
nuant and diuretic, promotes the menfes, and is good in 
vertigoes, tremors, palfles, and catarrhs. There ufed to be 
a fyrup, conferve, and iimple water of fage kept in the 
mops ; which are all difufed, and the dried herb only 
retained. 
Sage apples-, a name given by naturalifts to a fort of foft gall, 
or protuberance, found frequently on the leaves and ftalks of 
fage in the eaftern parts of the world, and much refembling 
the foft gall of the oak leaf, called the oak apple. 
Thefe are both owing to the fame caufe, the puncture of an 
infect of the fly kind, which depofits its eggs in the wound, and 
the worms or maggots hatched from thofe eggs feed on the in- 
fide of the gall, and occafion a preternatural derivation of juices 
to the part, whence it fwells and aflumes this form. The 
leaves of many other plants are alfo liable to the fame acci- 
dent, particulaily thofe of ground-ivy, on which there grow 
eatable galls of this kind. The fage apples are fo frequent 
. in the eaff, that they are brought to market at Conftanti- 
nople, and eaten as delicacies. See Galls. 

SAGENE, a Ruffian sneafure equivalent to feven Englifh feet. 
Five hundred fa genes make a werft. Phil. Tranf. N° 445. 
Sect. 7. SccWekst, 

SAG1MEN vitri, a name given by fome of the chemifts to 
any alkaline fait. 

SAGLNA, in the Linnaean fyftem of botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe. The 
cup is a four leaved perianthium remaining after the flower 
is fallen ; the leaves being of an ova 1 figure, hollow, and 
fpread very open. The flower is compofed of four oval 
obtufe petals, fhorter than the leaves of the cup, and fpread 
wide open. The ftamina are four capillary filaments, the 
antheras are roundiih. The germ en of the piftil is of a 
globofe figure j the ftyles are four in number, tapering in 
fhape, and bent back ; thefe are downy, and the ftigmata 
are fimple. The fruit is a capfule, of an oval figure, con- 
taining four cells, with four valves. The feeds are nume- 
rous and very fmall, and are fixed to the receptacle. Linnesi 
Gen. PI. p. 55. 

SAGITTARIUA'I akxipharmacum, in the materia medica, 
the name of a root cultivated with great care in Jamaica, 
and fuppofed a remedy for the wounds of poifonous arrows. 
The plant of which it is the root is the carina indica radice 
alba. Sloan's Hift. 1. p. 253. but its virtues have not yet 
brought it into ufe on this fide the water, Dale, Pharm. 
p. 250. 

SAGITTATED leaf among botanifts. See Leaf. 

SAGOCHLAMYS, among the Romans, a fort of garment 
that partly refembled the fa gum and partly the chlamys. See 
Sagum and Chlamys, Cycl. Pitifc. in voc. 

SAGOUIN, in zoology, the name of a very beautiful fmall 
fpecies of monkey, defcribed by Clufius, and feeming the 
fame with cog id minor of Marggrave. See Cogui. 
Clufius fays it is of the fize of a fquirrcl, and has the look 
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of a lion about the head, and that it is a very tender and 
delicate little animal* and impatient of the flighteft injury. 
Rays Syn. Quad. p. 154. 
SAGULUM, among the Romans, a little, or fliort fagum. 

See the artiste Sagum, Cyd. 
SAHIRA, in the materia medica, a name given by Avifenna 
to the mify of Diofcorides and the Greeks. Avifenna has 
placed it among the zagi or atramenta, but defcribes it in 
the very phrafe of Diofcorides, faying that it is of a gold 
yellow colour, hard and fparkling when broken. The 
Greek chemical writers call this chakanihum cbloron, or 
vellowifh vitriol. There feems, however, fome reafon to 
fufpect that Avifenna has, in this place, confounded two 
fubftances, and given to the melanteria the name of fekira, 
and the defcription of mify ; for the mify has nothing in it to 
entitle it to the name of atramentum or ink ; but the melan- 
teria of the Greeks very well deferves that name, as it im- 
mediately turns black on being wetted, though it be in 
itfelf naturally of a yellow colour refembling fulphur. The 
properties of thefe two fubftances are ftrangely confounded 
by Avifenna j his interpreters are generally cenfured, as be- 
ing faulty ; but the blame, in reality, lies upon the author 
himfelf, who did not clearly understand the things he was 
to defcribe to others. See the articles Melanteria 
and Misy. 
SAIC, one of the many names given by the antients to quick' 

filver. See Mercury, Cyd. and Sttppl. 
SAIL (Cyd.) — y^fer-SAiLS, in a fhip, are thofe that belong 
to the main mart and mitten. They keep the fhip to wind- 
ward. On which account mips failing on a quarter wind 
require a bead-fail and an after-fail; one to countermand the 
other. 
Netting-SAiL) in a fhip, is only 2. fail laid over the Nettings. 
SAINT CUTHBERT's BEADS, an Englifh name for the tro- 
chita and entrcchi, found in great abundance in the clay of 
York'fhire and fome other counties with us. They are 
truly the remains of parts of the arms of the Jlella arbo- 
rejhettS) or branch in gjlar-f/b ; but have been fo far mis- 
taken, by authors, as to be fuppofed a fort of rock plants, 
or the parts of fome unknown vegetable petrified. 
Agricola judged very well of the nature of the matter they 
conhft of, faying they were of the fame fubftance with the 
lapis judaicus, which is a fpar, as they are, but thefe are 
ufually of a dufkier colour, fometimes bluifh, fometimes 
whitifh or reddifh, though thefe latter colours are more rare. 
The fame author obferves alfo, that they make an effer- 
vefcence with vinegar, and fome of them move out of their 
places with it, becoming a fort of creeping ftones. This is 
no great mark of diftinction, however, for all fpars, or all 
fofnls, which vinegar will corode, will be acted upon, in the 
fame manner by it, provided that they are broke into fmall 
pieces, and that the bottom of the veffel in which the vine- 
gar is put, be not too rough or too flaming to a point. The 
fingle joints are ufually thin, and regularly round ; they 
have always a hole through the middle ; though it is fome- 
times filled up with earthy or ftony matter ; this has given 
them the name of beads, as by means of this they may be 
eafily ftrung together. The hole is ufually fmall, and fome- 
times oval, though commonly round. 

The outermoft round or circle is generally fmooth, but the 
flat fides are all thick drawn with rays or lines from the cir- 
cumference to the central hole. Aldrovandus from thefe 
ftrise refembling antimony, and the whole mafs in the com- 
pound pieces, or entrochi, refembling the trunks of fmall 
trees, with the hollow for the pith, and the teeming rudi- 
ments of branches growing from them, calls them Jiele- 
chites Jlibii fade. Though in other parts of his book he 
difcourfes of them after Gefner and Agricola, under the 
names of troch'itcc and entrochi. In the compofition of the 
cempound ftones or entrochi, the fingle joints are applied 
clofely to one another fide by fide, and they are fitted fo 
nicely together by the rays of one meeting the cavities be- 
tween the rays of another, that the whole mafs, when 
ftruck violently, will not feparate into them, but breaks 
tranfverfely in an oblique direction, as all the other fpars do ; 
particularly the lapides judaid or fpines of echini petrified. 
Phil.Tranf. N° 100. 
SAINT FOIN, fanunU or fanSium feenum, the name given 
by the French, and continued by us to a fpecies of plant, 
frequently ufed for the food of cattle, either frefh or dried ; 
it is called holy hay or wholefome bay, from its excellent nu- 
tritive quality. The ftalks of the plant are commonly 
' about two feet long, but they grow fometimes to five or fix 
feet, and it has tufts of red flowers of three, four, or five 
inches in length. 

This plant will make a forty times greater increafe in poor 
ground than the common turf; and this is owing to its hav- 
ing a long perpendicular root, of that kind, called tap roots, 
which finks to a great depth to attract its nourishment. 
The length of this root is fcarce to be credited by any but 
thofe who have feen it ; it is frequently drawn out of the 
ground to the length of twelve or fourteen feet, but it is 
laid to be often thirty feet or more in length. 
The farmers have a general opinion, that this plant never 
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fucceeds well in any land, where there is not an under ftra- 
tum of ftone, chalk, or fome other hard matter, to flop its 
running ; but that otherwife it fpends itfelf in root, and 
comes to nothing above ground. This is an error too grofs to 
need much refutation. It is certain, that the roots being to 
plants, what the ftomach and guts are to animals, the more 
and larger roots any plant has, the more nourifhment it re- 
ceives, and the better it thrives. 

Saint fain always fucceeds where its roots run deep, and the 
beft crops of all are produced upon lands where there is no 
hard under foil to obftruct their paffage. An under foil of 
clay may kill the plants, by retaining the water, and chil- 
ling and rotting their roots. 

The long root of faint fain has, near the furface, many ho- 
rizontal roots ifluing from it, which extend themlclves 
every way ; there are of the fame kind all the way down, 
as the roots go, but they grow fhorter and fhorter all the 
way. Any dry land may be made to produce this valuable 
and ufeful plant, though it be ever fo poor ; but the r,icheft 
and beft land will produce the fineft crops of it. The beft 
way of fowing it is by drilling, but the earth muft be very 
well prepared, and the feed well ordered, or elfe very little 
of it will grow. The heads of thefe feeds are fo large, 
and their necks fo weak, that if they be much more than 
half an inch deep, they are not able to rife through the in- 
cumbent mould ; and if they are not covered they will be 
malted, as the farmers exprefs it ; that is, it will fend out 
its root while it lies above ground, and be killed by the 
air ; and whether the farmer plants bad feed that will not 
grow, or good feed that is buried or malted, the event will 
be the fame. The ground will be understocked with 
plants. A bufhel of feed to an acre of land is full 
twenty feeds to each fquare foot of land; but as there 
is fome difference in the largenefs of the feeds, there 
is no abfolute certainty as to this calculation. The 
worn: feafo.ns for planting it are the beginning of winter, 
and the drought of fummer ; the beft is the beginning of the 
fpring ; and it is always ftrongeft when planted alone, and 
is not fown together with corn, as is the practice of fome 
farmers. If barley, oats, or any other corn, fown with 
the faint fain, happen to be lodged afterwards, it kills the 
young faint join. If it be planted with any other com, it 
is beft done by drilling in the horfchoing way ; in this cafe 
it is not much liable to be killed by the lodging of the corn, 
as the drilled corn feldom falls at all, and when it does, 
never falls fo low as the fown corn. 

The quantity of feed to be drilled upon an acre of land will 
depend wholly upon the goodnefs of it ; for there is fome 
feed of which not one in ten will itrike, whereas in good 
feed not one in twenty will fail. The method of knowing 
the goodnefs, is, by fowing a certain number of the feeds, 
and feeing how many plants are produced by them. The 
external figns of the feed being good, are, that the hufk is of 
a bright colour, and the kernel plump, of a light grey or 
blue colour, and fometimes of a mining black. The feed 
may be good though the hufk be black, as that is ft-me- 
times owing to the Jetting it receive the wet in the field, 
not to its being half rotted in the heap. 
If the kernel be cut acrofs, and appear greenifh and frefh, 
it is a certain fign that it is good. If it be of a yellowifh 
colour, and friable, and look thin and pitted, they are bad figns. 
The quantity of feeds allowed to the acre in the drill way, 
is much lefs than that by fowing, and is to be computed 
according to the number of plants that are to be allowed in 
that fpace, allowing for the common cafualties. It is not 
necefTary to be exact in this calculation, or to fay whether 
two, three, or four hundred plants are to be allowed to a 
fquare perch ; neither is it poflible to know before-hand the 
precife number of plants that may live out of thofe that 
come up ; for fometimes the grub takes them when they 
have only the two firft leaves, and the crop is greatly di- 
minifhed by this means. Four gallons of good feed to an 
acre of land will cover the land with plants when judicioufly 
managed. 

Single plants of faint fain make the greateft crops ; but the 
farmers, in general, plant them fo clofe, that they ftarve one 
another. The fingle plants always run the deepeft, and 
thofe which do fo will always draw moft nourifhment. 
The plants which ftand crowded ftarve one another, and 
often die after a few years ; but the fingle ones grow to a 
vaft bignefs, and are every year better and better. 
The beft way to calculate how many plants are to be al- 
lowed to a perch, is to compute how much hay each finale 
large plant will produce ; for if kept fingle, and well culti- 
vated, they will all be large ones. Without culture thefe 
plants never arrive at a fourth part of the fize that they do- 
with it. The hay of a large fingle cultivated plant will 
weigh more than half a pound, and a hundred and twelve 
plants upon a fquare perch, weighing but a quarter of a 
pound a piece, one with another, amount to two tun to an 
acre. If faint foin be planted on fome forts of land early in 
the fpring and hoed, it will fometimes produce a crop the 
following fummer ; in a garden the feeds fown in February 
will yield plants of two feet high that will flower in the 
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month of June following ; and though March be frofty the 
young plants feldom fuffer by it. This fhews, that this plant 
is naturally a quick grower; but the farmers ufually plant it 
on poor or cold land, and give it too little culture, which 
makes it backward, and flow of growth with them. The 
poor land ufually allotted to this plant alfo makes it gene- 
rally yield but one crop a year, but on a rich land it will 
yield two very good crops annually, with a moderate fhare 
of culture and management. 

The farmer who expects to make a profit of this plant muft 
hot expea a good crop the firft year. Nothing is fo injurious 
to faint foin as its ftanding too thick ; if it be fown lb thick 
as to cover the ground the firft fummer, the plants will 
ftarve one another for ever after ; but if the owner will be con- 
tent to place them fo thinly as to have but a fmall crop the firft 
year, they will increafe prodigioufly, and every fucceeding 
crop will be better and better. When faint foin is well 
hoed, it will grow as much in a fortnight as it would other- 
wife do in fix weeks ; and this quick growing is of advan- 
tage to it every way, not only making the plants larger, 
but of better nourimment to the cattle, whether they are 
eaten green or made into hay. 

The proper diftance to drill this plant for the horfehoing 
hufbandry is at double rows, with eight inch partitions be- 
tween them, and thirty inch intervals between every two 
and two. Thefe intervals need only be hoed alternately, 
leaving every other interval for making the hay on. This 
method of hoing is of vaft advantage, and poor land by 
means of it will always produce two crops in a year. The 
land is always to be perfectly cleared of grafs before the 
fowing the faint foin y and the lumps of earth carefully 
broken. But no harrowing is to be allowed after it is 
drilled, for that would bury it ; and it is not proper to roll 
it at all, un'.efs for the fake of barley, when they are fown 
together ; and when that is done, it fhould be with a light 
roller and in dry weather. This fhould be done lengthwife 
of the rows, and as foon as it is drilled ; if it be not done 
at this time, it is beft to ftay three weeks before it is done, 
that the necks of the young faint foin may not be broken. 
No cattle are to be fuffered to come in the firft winter upon 
the faint fain, after the corn is cut, among which it was 
fown. Their feet would injure it by treading the ground 
hard, as much as their mouths, by cropping it, and it 
would never come to good. Sheep fhould not be fuffered to 
come at it even the following fummer and winter. One 
acre of drilled faint foin, considering the difference of the 
quantity and goodnefs of the crop, is worth two acres of 
fown faint foin on the fame land, though the expence of 
drilling be twenty times lefs than that of fowing. The firft 
winter is the time to lay on manure after the corn is reaped 
off. Pot-afties, or the like, are very proper, and a fmall 
quantity of them will do, as there are at this time no other 
plants to partake of the benefit, but the young crop has it 
all ; and the young plants being thus made ftrong at firft, 
will continue fo, and be long the better for it. 
It is obferved, however, that in the drilling and horfe- 
hoing way there is no neceffity for any manure at all. 
Some farmers fow eight or ten bufhels of the feed of faint 
foin to an acre along with their corn, with intent that it 
fhould kill all the other weeds ; but the confequence is, that 
the plants ftand clofe, and ftarve one another, and are no 
bigger than where the plant grows wild on the hills in Ca- 
labria, where it is fo fmall and feemingly defpicable a plant, 
that it feems a wonder that .any body could be tempted to 
think of cultivating it : yet, when rightly managed, it 
feems capable of being as ufeful a plant as any in the world. 
Where thefe plants ftand fo thick they draw out all the nou- 
rifhment from the ground, in a few firft years, and foon 
die, though manured ever fo carefully. Six or feven years 
feems their greateft duration ; whereas, when the feed is 
drilled in, and the plants are horfehoed, they will be a 
. ftrong and vigorous as ever, at thirty years {landing. 
Some people who have turned their thoughts to hufbandry 
have been of opinion, that the cytifus would fucceed better 
with us than the faint foin ; it is probable enough that it 
would grow well ; but the labour of fheering it, would with 
us, where the pay of fervants is fo dear, run away with the 
greateft part of the profits of the crop. 

Lucerne is another thing which many have thought of in- 
troducing among us in the place of faint foin, but it requires 
fo much care to fuit it with a proper foil, that whatever are 
the profits of it, it never can be fo general as faint foin. 
TulPs Horfehoing Hufbandry, p. 76. feq. 
Saint foin fuccceds beft alfo in high grounds, which is a great 
advantage in the article of making it into hay, as it has 
greatly more advantage of the fun, and lefs to fear of mif- 
chief from wet than grafs which grows in low grounds. 
On the high grounds the wind will dry more in an hour 
than it will in meadows that lie low in a whole day ; and 
often the crops of faint foin make very good hay in the 
fame feafons in which all the grafs hay is utterly fpoiled. The 
fun, on the high grounds, has alfo a more benign influence 
and fends off the dew there two hours earlier .in the morn- 
Svppl. Vol. II. 



ing, and holds it up as much longer in the evening j hj 
thefe advantages the faint foin has more time to dry, and is 
made with half the expence of common hay. 
All kinds of hay differ greatly in their goodnefs, according 
to the manner in which they are made, hut the hay of faint 
foin differ? more than all. 

There are properly four kinds of the faint fmn hay, differing 
according to the times of cutting them. Thefe are firft, the 
virgin hay ; fecondly, the bloffomed hay ; thirdly, the full 
grown hay ; and fourthly, the thrafhed hay. The firft of 
thefe, or virgin hay; of faint fain , is the beft of all, and ex- 
cepting lucerne has not its equal in the world. The faint 
foin for this hay muft be cut before it begins to bloflom ; for 
when it ftands till full blown, the molt volatile fpirituous 
and nutritive parts of its juices are fpent on the generation; 
and this being done at once,, the fan is greatly depauperated, 
and the plant can never afterwards recover the ftrength, vi- 
gour, and nutritive qualities it had at that time. The 
exact time of cutting this is, when a few of the bloflbms, 
which are forwarder than the reft, are beginning to look 
red. Saint foin cut in this ftate, even though the weather 
prove bad, may be made up in fmall ricks, and a chaff 
bafket drawn in the middle of each ; this cafy care will pre- 
vent it from firing j and though the colour be a little altered* 
it will be as good and nouiifhing, as if made at the moft fa- 
vourable feafon. Working ftone-horfes have been kept fat 
the Whole winter on this hay alone without corn, and they 
are fo fond of it that they will refufe beans and oats mixed 
with chaff in the common way for it. 

Sheep will alfo be fatted in pens in winter with only this 
hay and water better than with pea fe, oats, and the like; 
and if the hay be weighed to them, and the whole expence 
and profit computed, the clear profit will be found to amount 
to four pounds a tun. Thefe creatures make no waftc in 
this way of feeding, but eat up every morfel of the ftalksj 
though ever fo thick, for they are always brittle, and are as 
well tafted as the reft. 

The bloflom hay is very beautiful to die eye, and of a very 
fweet fmell, but it does not fatten the fheep as the virgin hay 
does, nor can working horfes be kept fat upon this without 
an admixture of fome corn. 

The land ought to be well tilled for the virgin hay ; for if 
it ftand on a poor land, without much culture, it will not 
be above four or five inches long before it flowers, and will 
therefore yield but a poor quantity, and will fpring up 
again, but very flowly, for another crop ; but when on good 
land and well tilled, it will yield at this time two or three 
tun to an acre, and will fpring up immediately very ftrong 
for a fecond crop. 

This virgin hay is feldom fold, it being worth a much 
greater price than the common, and being ufually kept by 
the farmer for his own ufe. Id. Ibid. 

Befide the advantage the farmer makes of this plant, as well 
for hay as for the feeding his cattle, there is a confiderable" 
profit to be made by felling the feed of it when properly 
managed. 

The owner of a land of faint foin has three chances for 
the making his hay ; fince this may be done either when 
it is in the leaf, or in the bloom, or when full grown. If 
the weather fhould prove unfavourable all this time, he may 
ftill referve the crop for feed, and for thrafhed hay, to his 
no fmall advantage. The ordinary crop of feed from one 
acre is fufheient to plant a hundred acres in the way of 
horfehoing hufbandry ; but as this is hot yet univerfally prac- 
tifed, there is a fuflicicnt demand for what feed a few who 
praetife it can fpare. 

But befide the ufe of faint foin feed in fowing for new crops, 
it is alfo an excellent provender for horfes ; and thofe, in 
general, who have tried it, affirm, that one bufhel of it 
will go as far as a bufhel and a quarter of oats. When this 
feed is well cured, it is extremely fweet, and all forts of 
cattle are fond of it : hogs will eat it and be fattened very well 
by it. But the goodnefs of the feed, and of the remaining 
hay, from out of which it is thrafhed, depends very much up- 
on the manner of the managing of them. When the thrafhed 
hay has been kept dry, it is found to be better food for horfes 
than common grafs hay ; and when cut fmall with an engine 
it is found as good as chaff" for any cattle. It requires fome 
fkill to know the time at which the faint foin fhould be cut 
for feed. The feeds never ripen all at once. The flowers 
grow in fpikes, and begin opening at the bottom, from 
thence gradually opening to the top. It is feveral days be- 
fore the whole fuccefnon of flowers are blown, and the 
feed ripens in the fame manner, fo that the lower part of the 
ear has ripe feed many days before the top ; and, in confe- 
quence, if the farmer ftays till the top feeds are quite ripe, 
the lower ones will be all fhed and loft. 

The propereft time to cut it is when the greateft part of the 
feed is ripe, the top part beginning to be full and the bottom 
full ripe. The kernel or feed is bluifli, and the hulk 
brownifh when ripe. The feeds and hulks are green for 
fome time after the flowers are fallen, and it is better to cut 
the plant while it ia thus, than to let it ftand too long ; for 
O o the 
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the feeds will ripen and become bluifh after cutting, which 
will be much better than tbe letting them be loft by waiting 
till they ripen upon the ftalks in bad weather. 
The faint foin for feed mull: never be cut in the heat of the 
day, for then it will dry too fail as it falls, and much of the 
feed will be loft. It is beft for the mowers to begin at day- 
break, and to leave off as foon as the fun has any power, 
going to work again in the cool of the evening. If the 
plant be dry at the time of cutting, it may be immediately 
made up into little cocks ; but if not, it muft be made hay 
of, only obferving never to turn it while the fun is hot upon 
it : unlefs there happen rain it is fcarce neceflary to turn the 
fwarths at all ; and when this is done, it muft be done very 
carefully, that tbe ears be not fliaken. 

There are two ways of thrafhing this plant ; the one on the 
field, the other in the barn. Tbe firft can only be done in 
very fine weather, and while the fun mines warmly upon 
the' field. The middle of the day is the only time for this, 
and the method is to fpread a large fheet, and peg it down 
at the corners, and in this thrafh the plants from the cocks 
by fmall parcels at a time. The ftraw is to be feparated 
from the feed, and made up into ricks ; and this is good food 
for horfes and other cattle, and the feed, isc. is to be col- 
lected, and afterwards winnowed, to feparate the chart. 
If the feed have been wetted in the time of thrafhing or ly- 
ing in the ear, it may be put up immediately ; but if it have 
been thrafhed and winnowed dry, it will ferment and fpoil 
if laid together too foon. The common way of managing 
it is by fpreading it in a malt-houfe, or on a bam floor, 

' but in fpite of this it will often heat and fpoil ; the beft way 
of all is to fpread a layer of ftraw, and on this fprinkle a 
layer of the feeds, then cover thefe with another layer of 
ftraw, and this with more feeds, and fo on, till the heap is 
raifed fix or feven feet high. The feed will thus be kept 
cool, and in fpring it may be eafily feparated from the ftraw, 
and will be as frefh as if juft thrafhed ; if this be fown, not 
one feed in twenty will fail of coming up. When the wea- 
ther is not fine enough to give opportunity to the thrafhin_ 
the faint foin ill tbe field, it muft be very carefully carried 
into the barn with fheets at the bottom of the carts, other- 
wife a great quantity of the feed will be loft in the way, 
Tull's Hufbandry, p. 90. 

SAKER, in the manege, the fame with dock. See Dock. 

SAL, fait {Cycl.) — Seethe article Salt. 

Sal, in the hiftory of the gems, a term ufed by Pliny and the 
antients, to fignify a defect or flaw, which took off very 
much from the value of the gem. Martial having occafion 
to mention this fort of blemifh, in cryftal, calls it nitrum 
inftead of fal. Etturbata levi qucjlus cryjlallina nitro. 
The critics have fornetimes changed this word nitro, to 
vitro, and others have made the confufion yet greater, 
by fuppofing that the poet did not mean rock cryftal but 
crystalline glafs : but thefe are all errors. It is plain, by 
what Pliny and others have faid on the fame fubject, that 
the author means here the fame that others do by the word 
fal. This was a dufky and dufty foulnefs, feemingly com- 
pofed of a quantity of faline particles, (hooting into their 
forms within the body of the cryftal. The gems in general 
were fubject to this blemifh ; and we find, in particular, 
that the emerald was frequently debafed by it. 
It is found at this time, indeed, that cryftal is much more 
fubject to it than any of the gems ; but, as the Romans 
called all the green cryftals found in the copper mines of 
Cyprus by the name of emeralds, it is eafy to conceive, 
that the emerald, as they underftood the word, muft be fre- 
quently fubject to it. The poets ufing the word nitrum in- 
ftead of fulh not wonderful, for the Greeks called common 
fait hahnitrum, fo that the words feem almoft fynonymous. 

Sal Mgyfti, in natural hiftory, a name given by Hippocrates- 
and many other of the old writers, to the natrum of the an- 
tients, called alfo nitrum by fome, though very different from 
our nitre. It had the name natrum from natrium, or nitrium. 
the name of a city of /Egypt ; and therefore this, as well as 
the name ufed by Hippocrates, ftood for Egyptian fait. 

Sal ammoniac, or ar maniac. See Armoniac, Cycl. 

The fubftance known by the antients, under this denom 
nation, was very different from the fait we now call by this 
name. It was indeed no other than a particular appearance 
of the muria, or common alimentary fait, in a ftriated form. 
We have common fait of this very form now in fome parts of 
the world, but though with us it is fcarce, with them it was 
very frequent, and was in common ufe, and efteemed the 
very belt kind of fait for the ufe of the table. Diofcorides is 
extremely accurate and exprefs in his account of it, and 
when he has reckoned up the various properties and ufes of 
common fait, he defcribes the feveral forts of it, and parti- 
cularly this ftriated one among them, which, he fays, was 
the very beft of all the kinds ; yet it feems owing to the dc- 
(cription of this author, that the common errors about thi 
fait have arifen ; for he fays that it was foflile, and com- 
pofed of ftrait regular fibres. And after writers finding no 
fait of the common alimentary kind, anfwering to thefe 
characters, and perceiving that the compound mafs, we call 
fal armoniac, was of this ftructure and appearance, made no 
3 
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hefitation to determine this to be the fait called fal ammonia' 
cum by the antients, not confidering the incongruity of the 
characters of that fait to their accounts, or the impoffibility 
of its ever being ufed at table as common fait. Hill's Hift. 
of FofT. p. 384. 

The fal ammoniac of the moderns may be eafily prepared 
in the following manner : take four ounces of common vo- 
latile fait of ox bone, faturate it with ftrong fpirit of fea 
fait, and evaporate the fuperfluous moifture, upon which 
there will be found a cake of true fal armoniac left behind. 
This is an experiment which regards both philofophical and 
technical chemiftry, as it fhews that odours may depend 
upon the mechanical ftructure and texture of bodies ; and 
leads to a cheap way of making fal armoniac in other coun- 
tries, as well as in the Levant. The volatile fait here em- 
ployed has a very quick and pungent odour; fo Jikewife, 
though in a lefs degree, has the fpirit of fait ; but thefe two, 
upon mixing, deftroy each other's odour, fo as to leave the 
cake of fal armoniac fcentlefs ; but if a little of this fal ar- 
moniac be rubbed in a mortar with fait of tartar, or any other 
fixed alkali, this lays hold of the acid of the fez fait, and 
leaves the volatile fait ro ftrikc the nofe as pungently as be- 
fore, Shaw's Lectures, p. 422. 

Our own volcanos, or fubterraneous fires, which we have 
in the coal countries, afford us fal ammoniac. It is found 
flicking to the fides of the openings of thefe volcanos, in 
confidcrable thick crufts, under other crufts of fublimcd ful- 
phur. There is no foMefalt in thefe places, nor any thing 
elfe, that can form fal armoniac in the common way we fup- 
pofe it to be found in ; but it appears truly, that it proceeds 
only from the coal that feeds thefe fires. It is certain, that 
fal armoniac is fornetimes found on brick kilns, where 
nothing but coals and common brick clay are burnt j and as 
no one would fufpect it of being contained in the brick clay, 
there is here only the coal to afford it. The common coal 
flate of thofe counties alfo contains alum, fulphur, and fal 
armoniac ; for alum may be drawn from it by the common 
operations ; and when it is burnt, as it frequently is there 
for hardening the coal ways, both brimftone and fal ar?noniac 
are found in the heaps in feveral places. 

The fal armoniac found in the openings of the burning moun- 
tains, particularly mount /Etna, is evidently the fame in 
all refpects with ours ; and even this alfo may, for ought 
we know, be formed of coals, of which the inacceflible bow- 
els of that mountain may contain great ftores ; though 
none have been found rifing near enough to the furface to 
be dug for ufe. Other bitumens alfo may poflibly afford 
this fait on burning as well as coal, and it is not to be doubt- 
ed but many fuch are to be found in the earth thereabouts. 
The fait on the fides of the mouths of mount ./Etna is found 
in large and thick cakes, and in dry weather may be col- 
lected in vaff. quantities, and poflibly a great part of what 
the Venetians fell into other parts of Europe may be from 
thefe places. Either this fait, or that of our own volcanos, 
may be ufed in all the proccfles of chemiftry, with the fame 
fuccefs as other fal armoniac. It is of itfelf grey and coarfe, 
but on mixing it with lime, and wetting them, a volatile 
fpirit is raifed ; and on fubliming a mixture of it with pot- 
ato, a dry and white volatile fait is obtained. If fome 
fpirit of wine be added to the mixture offal armoniac and 
pot-afh, more of the volatile fait will be produced than any 
other way. Phil. Tranf. N° 1 30. 

We are well aflured that this fait is a concrete, the acid 
of which is that of fea fait, and its alkali, a volatile uri- 
nous one; both of which are found in dung burnt and 
raifed into foot. 

If there is occafion to feparate the acid of fez. fait from fal 
ammoniac, there need only be ufed tbe common vitriolic 
acid, which being well known to be ftronger than that of 
fea. fait, it divetts that ac;d of its alkali by its fuperior power, 
and it becomes the bafis of a new concrete fait with this 
acid, while the acid of fea fait now freed and feparated may 
be drawn off pure by diftillation. 

If on the other hand it were required to draw from fal am' 
maniac its volatile alkali, the fubfhmces to be employed to 
this purpofe are fuch alkalies as act upon the acid of the 
fen fait, ablbrbing and retaining it; the volatile alkali be- 
comes freed., and rifes with a very fmall heat. This alkali 
thus raifed appears in two different forms, the one a liquid, 
which is called fpirit of fal ammoniac, the other a dry one, 
which is called the fublimedyo// of fal ammoniac; and though 
thefe are fornetimes obtained feparate, yet in fome opera- 
tions they are in part of the one and in part of the other 
kind. This is well explained by Mr. du Hamel in his courfe 
of experiments on this fubftance. Mem. Acad. Scien. 
Par. 1735. 

As the adding an alkali is the way to feparate this natural 
volatile alkali from fal ammoniac, the more powerful that 
added alkali is, the better may it be expected to perform its 
effect^ Chalk, lime, fait of tartar, and pot-aihes, have all 
been in common ufe to this purpofe, and all except the lime 
give the volatile alkali in a dry form, which is no wonder, 
fince thefe are all naturally dry bodies before the operation ; 
but there is one circumftance in thefe operations very worthy 

regard, 
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regard, which is, that the mixtures fometimes afford more 
volatile alkali than the weight of the whole quantity of fal 
ammoniac from which this volatile alkali is drawn ; befide 
that, there muft be fuppofed to remain all the acid matter 
at the bottom of the veffel ; but the whole account of this 
muft be, that this volatile urinous fait is fo extremely power- 
ful, that it raifes and carries up with it a part of its other 
matter. 

It remains, however, yet to enquire why lime alone being 
joined with fal ammoniac in diftillation, yields this volatile al- 
kali in a liquid form, or in theftateof fpiiitof fal ammoniac. 
There feldom rifes any thing in a dry form in this procefs ; 
when there does it is but very little ; and when there arifes 
no liquid, as is fometimes the cafe, there arifes often no- 
thing; at all; whereas, with the other alkalies, there arifes, 
as has been feen, more than the weight of the whole quan- 
tity of fal ammoniac. We very well know that this liquid 
fubftance, which we call fpirit, is no other than the fame 
volatile fait diffolved in water, or in fome other humidity, 
furnimed by the matter, added to the fait in the diftillation, 
and that this fait in rifing has brought up its dlffolvent with 
it. The lime, though deprived in a great degree of its hu- 
midity, by the operation which made it lime, yet retains 
enough for the purpofe of melting the fait into what we call this 
fpirit ; and when the operation with time does not fuccced it \i 
owing to this, that the calcination of the lime has been fo per- 
fect, as to deprive it of all its humidity ; and the truth of 
this is evident, fince the adding a little water will always 
enfure the rifing of a fufficient quantity of fpirit, and that 
with lefs fire than it can be obtained with when no water is 
added. We are yet at a lofs, however, to account for 
lime's acting differently from all the other additions to this 
fait, and making nothing arife in a dry form. 
Mr. du Hamel obferves, that by its formation, lime is di- 
verted of all acids, and of all humidity ; but that by means 
of its fatty particles, whether they are from fhells em- 
bodied in the ftones from which it was made, or from the 
natural' bitumen of {tones, it is always endeavouring to re- 
cover what it has been diverted of by fire ; that it abounds 
with a vaft number of fiery particles ; and that by means of 
thefe, it is enabled to aft upon the urinous, and therefore 
fatty matter of the fal ammoniac ; whether it be, that it 
unites itfclf intimately with it, fo as never to be feparated 
from it, or whether it decompounds, and as it were burns 
it. And what confirms this conjecture, is, that Mr. du 
Hamel having diftilled four drachms of fpirit of fal ammoniac 
with one drachm of frefh lime, he obtained a fmal! quantity 
of volatile fait in a dry form ; the lime in fo fmall a propor- 
tion not being able to prevent the fait from this fpirit from 
appearing in a dry form. And it is eafy to conclude 
hence, that a volatile fait might be obtained from fal ammo- 
mac with lime, in a dry form, provided that the fal ammo- 
niacbe mixed in an over proportion up to a certain quantity. 
Mem. Acad. Scien. Par. 1735. 

The fpirit and fait of fal ammoniac being the fame matter in 
a dry and a liquid form ; it is evident, that the liquid muft 
of the two be moft ftriking to the nofe, becaufe the parti- 
cles of the fait arc more eaiily difunited from this latter 
union : and the fait, in a dry form, is fo very volatile, that 
it entirely evaporates when laid on a hot iron, however fixed 
the matter may have been, which it originally carried up 
with it. It appears very plain from this, that the union be- 
tween this volatile body and the particles of more fixed ones, 
which it carries up with it in fublimation, and which are 
proper to give it the form of a dry concrete, is fo intimate, 
that it will bear very feverc trials and remain unaltered, and 
indeed, that it is fcarce poflible at all to decompofe it. 
It is no indifferent matter what the additions are with which 
fal ammoniac is diftilled ; they muft, by no means, be either 
iiich as contain a nitrous, or a vitriolic acid ; the former of 
thefe meeting with the fatty and fulphurous part of the fal 
ammoniac, may caufe a detonation and burft the veiTels ; and 
the other,which is yet much more dangerous, might difengage 
a portion of the fea fait, which would again mix with the vo- 
latile part with which it has now no bufinefs to be allied, and 
with the fatty matter it might form a very difagreeably 
fcented fulphur. Bole contains a vitriolic acid, and is there- 
fore to be rejected. Gypfum mixed with it gives a fmoak- 
ing liquor, whofe odour is infupportable, and chalk and 
common pot-afhes are the beft of all additions. 
Thefirft ■wiho gave fal ammoniac internally was Platerus; but 
its ufc in fevers was not then known ; he only ufmg it in afth- 
mas. Infucceeding times it became known as a febrifuge. It is 
frequently ufed in this intention, in Germany and Holland, and 
with great fuccefs. The common dofe to a grown perfon is one 
drachm. The largeft dofe, in cafes of the moft robuft con- 
stitutions, is two drachms. A perfon of eleven or twelve 
years old may take two fcruples, and an infant of a year old 
may take fourteen grains. Its chief virtue is in intermit- 
tent fevers, in which it may be thus given. Let the dofe of 
fal ammoniac, proportioned to the age and ftrength of the pa- 
tient, be diftblved in an ounce of common water, or of any 
diftilled water ; and let the patient take it half an hour be- 
fore the time that the fit is to come on. This is to be re- 



peated in the fame manner, before every fit, till the difterr- 
per is removed. 

Though the great ufe of this medicine be in intermitting fe- 
vers j it is not, however, adapted only to thofe, but may 
be of ufe in fevers of other kinds. The fame dofe may be 
taken every five or fix hours, drinking a bafon of fage tea 
after it. It very frequently fucceeds fo well, that one dofe 
of it carries off the difeafe, fo that it never returns again ; but 
if the firft dofe does not fucceed in this manner a few others 
will. Two, three, or four dofes almoft always prove fuf- 
ficient. This medicine has no vifible effect upon the body* 
more than the fudden removal of the ficknefs ; for it neither 
operates by vomit, nor by ftool, nor 'by fweat : its effect 
feems to be owing to the correcting and altering of the mat- 
ter of the difeafe, not the evacuating it out of the body. 
The bark is fuperior to this fait in the cures of quartan 
agues, and indeed in other cafes it is more certain in the 
{topping a fecond fit; but there is another advantage in this, 
which the bark greatly wants, this is the preventing re- 
Iapfes. Thefe are very frequent after cures in the common 
way, but are fcarce ever found to follow in cafes when this 
fait has been ufed. 

Another advantage of this medicine is the fmall quantity of 
the dole, and the few dofes that are neceffary to be taken 
for a cure ; whereas every one knows how many laig,e dofes 
of the bark are neceffary, and that often at fuch fmall dis- 
tances of time, in cafes, that it is often difficult to perfuade 
the patient to be cured at the expence of fo naufeous a load 
of medicines. Act. Erudit. 17 17. 

Sal aquarum, in natural hiftory, a name given by many of 
the antient writers to the nitre of the antients or natrum. 
They had this fait principally from ./Egypt, and called it in 
their works the produce of the evaporated waters of the Nile ; 
for this reafon Hippocrates fometimes calls it fal <£gypu t and 
fometimes fal inaquis enfeens, & fait growing in the waters. 

Sal circulatum, in chemiftry, a term ufed by Paracelfius for a 
preparation of fea fait, of which he diftinguifhes two kinds, 
under the name of the circulatum minus and circulatum majfis* 
Thefe feem to have a great affinity with the famous alkaheft 
or univerfal folvent, fo much talked of in the works of this 
author, and his fuccefforVan Helmont. 

The circulatum minus was a liquor procured by a tedious 
procefs from fea fait ; this fait, he fays, is that body in 
which nature has placed the greateit perfection ; and 
from this he, by incredible induftry, procured a liquor 
which he calls a perpetual oil, and to which he alfo gives 
the name of the ens primum of falts. He calls it the 
higheft and moft fuccefsful of all falts, and declares that 
all poifons are fubdued by It ; and that being brought to the 
utmoft degree of purity and fubtilty, it pervades all bodies, 
and readily diffolves them, itfelf remaining unaltered in the 
action. Thefe are all properties exprefsly attributed by Hel- 
mont to the famous alkaheft. See Alkahest. 
The circulatum majus, however, we are told, by the fame au- 
thor, was much more powerful and much more difficult to be 
obtained than the former. This he calls the matter of mer- 
curial fait, and the living fire: he acknowledges that the 
higheft fire and ccleftial "life lie hid in common mercury, 
and fays the quinteflence of mercury is celeftial fire : by this 
and a great many other enigmatic expreffions in 1 his writer, 
there is room to believe, that the alkaheft, delcribed by 
Helmont, is a preparation of mercury and fcafaits. Boerh. 
Chem. p. 573. 

Sal diitreticus, a form of medicine, of the nature of the terra 
foliata tartari, introduced into practice by the late college 
difpenfatory. The method of preparing it is this : take of 
any alkaline fixed fait a pound, boil it in four or five pints 
of diftilled vinegar in a gentle heat. When the fermentation 
is over, pour on more diftilled vinegar ; and when the fer- 
mentation arifmg from this addition is over, pour on {till 
more, and proceed thus till the moifture being nearly al! 
evaporated, frefh vinegar being added will excite no more 
fermentation : this generally happens when about ten quarts 
have been ufed ; then evaporate to a drynefs ; the fait will 
be impure, and muft be melted for a fmall time, with a 
gentle beat, afterwards diffolved in water, and filtered ; if 
the melting has been rightly performed, the {trained liquor 
will be pellucid as water; then evaporate this in a gentle 
heat to a drynefs, and you will have a very white fait, fo- 
luble either in water or fpirit of wine. Pembertoris Lond. 
Difp. p. 187. 

Jamblici Sal. See the article Jamblici fal. 

Sal lucidum, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome to 
nitre. Others ufe the phrafe to exprels the nitre of the 
antients, that is the natrum. 

Sal ynarinus, in ichthyography, the name of a truttaceoug 
iifh of the umbla kind, and very much approaching to that 
fpecies called the reuiele. See Reutele. And by fome 
fufpected not to be efTentially different from that fpecies. 
It is a very fcarce fifn, and is extremely valued for the table, 
but is never caught in any plenty, never keeping in fhoals as 
many other fifties, but living fingly. It loves clear ftony 

1 rivers of a {harp.. current, and feeds on fmall fifli. Its moft 
frequent fize is of about a pound weight, and it very rarely 

• exceeds 
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exceeds twice that. Its tail and fins are very red ; its fides 
and belly reddiib, and its back of a fort of orange colour 
or reddifh yellow, having fome yellow fpots. Its fcales 
are moderately large, and do not eafily fall off on rubbing. 
The fal mar'mus is diftinguifhed by Artedi by the name of 
the forked tailed falmon, with a yellowifh back, and with 
yellow fpots. See Salmo. 

Sal marinum regeneratum, in chemiftry, the name given to a 
feajalt, produced by adding an alkali to its acid fpirit of 
fait drawn by diftillation. The procefs is thus, dilute four 
ounces of oil of tartar, with three times its weight of fair 
water ; put this mixture into a tall glafs body, and heat it, 
and drop into it any of the kinds of fpirit of fea_/o/f, whe- 
ther Glauber's, or that prepared with bole ; make the vef- 
fel now and then, and continue to drop in the acid till the 
alkaline liquor is fated, and there riles no more effervefcence ; 
filter the liquor, and evaporate to a pellicle, and fet it by to 
cryftallize, and there will be procured cryftals of perfect fea 
fait, in all things agreeing with common fait. Boevb. 
Chem. Part II. p. 253. 

Sal mortis-, fait of iron, a chemical preparation, which is 
made as follows : mix together a quart of water and eight 
ounces of oil of vitriol ; pour the oil of vitriol in by a little 
at a time ; and having put this mixture into a glafs veflel, 
add to it filings of iron, four ounces. When the ebullition 
is over, evaporate the liquor to a pellicle, and fet it to 
fhoot ; there will be found a green vitriol or fait in fair 
cryftals, which dry for ufe. 

This fait is one of the moft powerful preparations of iron ; 
it opens obstructions of all kinds, and ftrengthens the vif- 
cera; it is an excellent medicine in cachexies, obftructions 
of the fpleen and liver, and in fuppreffions of the menfes; 
it is alfo found good againft worms. 

The beft manner of giving it is in folution, half an ounce 
'in a quart of water, four ounces of which is a dofe ; and if 
drank in the manner of the natural chalybeate waters, it will 
be found to exceed moft of them in its good effects. 

Sal mtrabik, Glauber's fait s. Though this be a well known 
preparation, and the refult of a mixture of a vitriolic acid 
with marine fait, and the world has fuppofed it could be no 
other way found than by fuch an union made by art ; yet 
Mr. Heliot has communicated to the academy of fciencesof 
Paris, an account of its being found in vitriol alone, with' 
out the addition of any foreign matter. 
The common green vitriol or copperas is well known to be 
made in England, by an union of the fulphureous acid of the 
common pyrites, and iron. Old iron is thrown into 
large quantities of a folution of the pyrites, that it may be 
difiblved, and the union produces a concrete in the 
form of a regular fait. This fait we well know contains a 
fulphureous matter } whether that be obtained from the py- 
rites, or from the iron that enters its compofition ; fince, in 
the diftillation of its oil, there ever efcapes a very ftrong and 
penetrating, fcent of fulphur through the junctures of the 
veffels. 

There are alfo fome vitriols, particularly the common Swe- 
dish kind, which may very probably be aluminous ; fince 
the yellow fhining gold like marcafite from which it is made, 
yields in its native ftate true fulphur in diftillation, and af- 
terwards affords vitriol in the lixivium, after the remainder has 
been long expofed to the air, and finally it yields alfo alum 
by the addition of urine and pot-afhes, to what they call the 
mother water of vitriol. 

Mr. Lemery has fhewn, that after a moderate diftillation of 
green vitriol, a fait of the nature of alum may be drawn 
by a lixivium from the colcothar ; and befide this, Mr. He- 
liot has found in that colcothar a vitrihable earth, and a 
genuine Glauber's fait. Thofe who are at all acquainted with 
chemiftry, know that Glauber's fait is a concrete compofed 
of the vitriolic acid and fea/fl/r, and it is generally received 
as a certainty that any other acid joined to {en fait cannot 
afford this concrete ; therefore if Glauber's fait is to be pro- 
duced from fea fait alone, and yet is proved to be found in 
pure vitriol j it muft follow, that pure vitriol does contain 
fea fait, or at leaft that fubftance which is the bafts of fea 
fait : and this will prove a lefs fingular obfervation, if it 
can be evinced, according to Becher, that all the known 
falts owe their origin to marine fait. 

Mr. Lemery, in order to procure his aluminous fait from 
vitriol, does not pufh his diftillation too far, that the acid 
may remain engaged and entangled in that earth, by the 
union with which it is to form this fait, which is afterwards 
to be feparated by lixiviation ; but Mr. Heliot pufties the 
diftillation to the utmoft degree with a violent fire of three 
or four days and nights, fuch as Kunkel prefcribes, for the 
diverting vitriol of all its acid, that the remainder in the re- 
tort may contain little or no fait at all. He took eighteen 
pounds of Englifh vitriol, which he calcined to a rednefs, 
and by that means reduced it to fix pounds. This quantity, 
though put in a covered earthen veflel, acquired nine ounces 
in weight from the humidity of the air in two days ; and 
in this ftate it was put into a german retort, and urged to 
that degree by the violence of fire, for fo long a continu- ! 
ance, that the remaining black mafs, though treated with 



all the care imaginable, and wafhed by repeated lixiviation, 
yielded only two ounces and a half of fait, and that of a 
very earthy kind. About nine ounces of phlegm had been 
feparated at the beginning of the diftillation, but when the 
white vapours began to appear, the veffels were all clofed 
and fo kept to the end of the operation ; the produce of 
which was an icy oil cf vitriol, which was found in a black 
cryftalHne form. 

The fuccefs of the operation, as to the procuring this Icy 
oil of vitriol, depends on the nice luting the junctures of 
the veflels, fo as to prevent all communication with the 
external air ; for other wife the vapours attract a moifture 
from the air, which renders them fluid in the receiver. 
The receiver muft alfo be placed at a ccnfulerable diftance 
from the retort, that it may be cool enough to condenfe 
the vapours, and large enough to prevent their exploding, 
for want of room ; for though the preceding calcination has 
carried oft the more volatile parts, yet there remains matter 
enough for great explofion, and for the formation of a fub- 
ftancc not lefs inflammable, than crude fulphur, were the 
acid in a lefs proportion. 

The beft method is to fit to the neck of the retort a receiver 
with two necks ; the one of which receives that of the re- 
tort, and the other is received into a capacious fingle re- 
ceiver of the common kind. 

The icy oil is not eafily got out of the receiver, for it ex- 
hales fo ftrong a fulphureous vapour, that if it be placed 
lower than the operator's head, it would fuffocate him in a 
moment. 

This icy oil is black, becaufe.it carries over with it a quantity 
of that oily matter, which no vitriol is ever entirely free 
from, and which is always found in the mother water, as it 
is called, of vitriol, after the repeated cryftallifations of the 
fait from It.; and it is well known, that any inflammable 
fubftance, in ever fo fmall a quantity, will turn the pureft 
oil of vitriol black ; nor is this all, for the acid fpiiits alfo, 
when urged by a violent fire, carry over with them iron, or 
at leaft fuch particles, as are capable of becoming iron. This 
is eafily demonftrated in either the common or the blackifh 
cryftals of the icy oil of vitriol j for if thefe be diflblved in 
a large quantity of pure diftilled water, and allowed to 
ftand feven or eight days, there always precipitates to the 
bottom of the veflel a fediment, which, after it has been 
calcined, has many particles, which readily anfwer to the 
magnet. 

Befides this oily matter, and thefe particles of iron, the oil 
of vitriol carries with it alfo a white, heavy, and cryftalline 
fubftance, of the nature of earth, which may be feparated, 
by means of fpirit of wine, from oil of vitriol, ever fo well 
rectified. The fame fort of earth is alfo found in the fait, 
which is extracted from the caput mortitum, left after the di- 
ftillation of the icy oil. The lixivium made by this au- 
thor from the remaining mafs, left after the diftillation of 
the icy oil of vitriol, was expofed to the air, in a glafs cu- 
curbit, for the fpace of fix months ; and the faline liquor, 
concentrated by evaporation in a fand-heat, became green, 
and would by no means cryftallize. The firft faline pellicles 
had a faline, but earthy tafte : thefe precipitated by degrees 
of themfelves, and were finally fuccecded by others, which 
taftcd acid, but not greatly fo. This liquor being evaporated 
to a drynefs, an ounce of the remainder was put into a re- 
tort, and four ounces of oil of vitriol was put on it, with 
one ounce of water, to forward the diflblution ; this was 
kept in digeftion twenty days, at the end of which time the 
liquor acquired a green colour, which (hewed. that there 
were yet in the mafs metallic parts for it to "diflblve : this 
was finally diftilled with a gentle heat, to feparate the 
phlegm, and afterwards the fire was encreafed, to drive over 
the acid; the oil of vitriol came over as ftrong, as it was 
when put on, but much more fulphureous. The diftilled 
oil being returned upon the fait, with the frefh addition of 
a fmall quantity of water, became fo hot, that the veflel 
could not be held in the hand; which had not been the cafe 
in the firft mixture, at leaft not in any fenfible degree. Se- 
veral more cohobations made it yet more and more acid, 
and at length it became fo cauftic, as to leave an efchar on 
being juft touched upon the tongue. 

The green colour, which the acid firft received, became at 
length changed into a blue one, which gave fufpicion that 
there was copper, as well as iron in the vitriol. This might 
appear ftrange, as it was Englifh vitriol that was ufed ; but 
Kunkel has proved by experiments, that there is fome cop- 
per in all vitriol, even in the Englifh ; nay he advances, that 
in the vitriol of iron, made with oil of vitriol and filings 
of that metal, there may always be difcovered fome fmall 
portion of copper; and, in fine, that there is no iron but 
contains fome portion of copper, and no copper but con- 
tains fome portion of iron. 

After the iixth cohobation of this blue liquor, there re- 
mained a granulated and filamentous faline fediment, on 
the furface of which there was a fmall quantity of a yellow 
fublimation, refembling flower of fulphur ; warm water be- 
ing poured upon this matter, became of a greenifh colour ; 
and this being digefted in a fand-heat, became afterward* 
3 reddiih, 
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reddifh, and precipitated to the bottom a white and very 
heavy powder; which, on a feries of examinations, proved 
to be of the nature of that opake white {lone, ufually found 
among the ores of metals, and called by the Germans quartz. 
The feline liquor, from which this was feparated, became 
yet redder by long digeftion, but when cold, it turned to a 
fine green. 

This liquor being concentrated, by evaporation, to the 
quantity of two or three ounces, was put into a glals vcflcl, 
with its pellicle, which foon precipitated itfelf to the bot- 
tom, in form of a thin cruft, covering the furface of the 
glafs in the manner of a wet paper. In five or fix weeks 
time there became formed in this veflel, both at the bottom 
and fides, a number of large cryftals, of a beautiful green 
colour, and as the liquor dried away, thefe mouldered into 
a brownifli red powder. 

In fine, there appeared, in the remainder of this liquor, an- 
other fort of cryftals; thefe were white and tranfparent, and 
were formed in fquare columns, with their extremities cut 
in the manner of thofe of the pyramids of the columns of 
Glauber's fait ; they had alfo a bitter tafte, and left a re- 
markable lenfe of coldnefs on the tongue. Thefe appeared 
indifputably, by thefe and all other trials, to be true Glau- 
ber's fait. Mem. de l'Acad. Scicn.Par. 1738. 
Glauber's fal mirabile was long thought to be the produce 
of art only ; but of late years, a natural fait, perfectly fimi- 
lar to Glauber's, has been found in many places. We have 
a full account, by Mr. Boulduc, of a fubftance of this 
kind, which had been found near Grenoble in Dauphine. 
The fame gentleman alfo found a fal mirabile in the waters 
of Paffy. The true Epfom /<?//, defcrlbed by Dr. Grew in 
1696, is alfo either the feme as Glauber's, or at Ieaft Glau- 
ber's is the principal part of it. Stahl afterwards found a 
true Glauber's fait in the aciduke, or ferrugineous waters, and 
did not fcruple placing this among the natural mineral falls. 
Hoffman alfo found a fpring of very bitter and purgative 
mineral water, a pound of which contained two drachms of 
this fait. The cathartic fait, found near Madrid, is alfo 
of the fame nature. See Hill, de l'Acad. Par. 1727. p. 29, 30, 
and the Memoircs of the fame year, p. 375, feq. 4to. 
It is to be obferved, that though Glauber made his fait 
known about the middle of the preceding century, yet 
Kunckel, in his Laborat. Chymic. allures us, it was known 
in the electoral houfe of Saxony an hundred years before. 
However this be, we owe the knowledge of it to Glauber, 
who called it admirable; and it foon acquired, and has 
ever fince maintained, the reputation of an excellent in- 
ternal medicine in many cafes. 

Glauber's fait may be obtained from borax, by mixing oil 
of vitriol with it. Mix four ounces of borax with one 
ounce and one drachm of oil of vitriol ; upon fublimation : 
this gives the fal fedativum of Homberg, and the refiduum, 
expofed to a ftrong fire, affords Glauber's fait. This ope- 
ration may be fhortened very much, for inftead of fublima- 
tion, the fait may be obtained by cryftallization, in light 
foliated lamina?. This fait, whether prepared by fublima- 
tion, or by crystallization, has the property of diflblving in 
fpirit of wine j and if this fpirit of wine be fet on fire, the 
flame is green. Spirit of wine has no effect on borax, and 
the oil of vitriol digefted with it, does not make its flame 
green. Therefore it is neceiTary, in order to give thi: 
greennefs to the flame, that borax fhould be united to an 
acid. Philof. Tranf. N°436. p. 39. 

Sal nitrium. See Nitrium fal. 

Sal polycbre/l of Seignette, a foluble tartar made with fal kali} 
inftead of fait of tartar. Mr. Boulduc defcribes this fait in 
the Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1731. See Polychrest, Cycl. 

Sal fedativum of Homberg, This ufed to be made by diflblv- 
ing borax in water, into which oil of vitriol was poured, 
and then diftilling this mixture, quieting fait was obtained. 
Mr. Geoffroy has lately taught us an eafier way of prepar- 
ing it: he evaporates the liquor to the proper confiftence, 
and then allows it to cryftallize. Mem. de l'Acad. Par. 1732. 
See -Sedativum fal. 

SALACSAE, in natural hiftory, a name given by the inhabi- 
tants of the Philippine iflands to a kind of bird, by whofe 
flight they pretend to divine the event of things. All the 
account we have of the bird is, that it is of a fmall fize, and 
is varioufly coloured, and has a long and large beak. 

SALAMANDRA, the falamander, in zoology, a name given 
by authors to feveral fpecies of the lizard kind, but the prin- 
cipal are two, the falamandra aquatica, and falamandra ter- 
re/Iris. 

The falamandra aquatica, or water falamander, is oiir com- 
mon water newt, or eft, which is very common in fifh- 
ponds, and other ftanding waters, and is diffinguifhed from 
the reft by the flatnefs of its tail. 

The manner of propagation in thefe animals is very Angular, 
and ferves to illuftrate the analogy between animal and ve- 
getable nature. 

The falamandra terrejlris, or land falamander, is a fpecies 
of lizard very like the green Jdnd, except that its bead, and 
its belly, are thicker. Its tail is fhort, and its colour a fine 
black, marked with jed fpots, and of a bright, Alining, and 
Suppl. Vol. II, 
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glofly appearance. It is very common in many mountain^ 
ous places. 

The difference between this and the water kind is not only 
in colour, but in the fhape alfo of the tail ; which in this 
is round, not flat as in that ; yet there are fome who affirm* 
there is no fpecific difference between the two, but that the 
water kind, when it deferts that element, and comes to live 
on fhoar, alters in colour, and becomes round at the tail. 
The opinion of this creature's being able to remain unhurt 
in the fire for a long fpace of time, is wholly falfe and fa- 
bulous. 

The falamander is evidently a viviparous animal, yet it is 
fuppofed that the young are hatched from perfe£t eggs, while 
m the body of the parent animal. Ray's Synop. Quad, 
p. 274. 
SALAMANDRINO, in ichthyology, a name given by the 
Italians to that fpecies of falmon, which Salvian calls fal- 
marinus. It is diftinguifhed from all the other fpecies of this 
fifh, by its having a yellowifh back, with yellow foots, and 
a forked tail. The flefh of this fpecies is very delicate. It 
loves cold and clear rivers. TVillughby's Hift. Pifc. p. 199. 
SALAMGA, in natural hiftory, the name given by the peo- 
ple of the Philippine iflands to a fpecies of fea fwallow. This 
is the bird, whofe nefts are fo famous as an ingredient in 
foops. 
SALANDRA. See the article ChelanDium. 
SALANDRIA. See the article Chelandium. 
SALAR, in ichthyology, a name given by fome authors to 
the trout. See Trutta. 

Others apply the name to a young falmon while very 
fmall. See Salmo. 
SALAYASIR, in natural hiftory, the name by which the peo- 
ple of the Philippine iflands call that fmall fpecies of duck, 
which is fo common thereabouts. This is an inhabitant of 
their lakes and marines, and is a perfect duck, and very 
beautifully coloured, but does not exceed the bignefs of a 
man's fift. 
SALEFUR, a name given by fome of the chemifts to garden 

faffron. See Saffron. 
SALEP, in the materia medica, the root of a fpecies of orchis. 
See the article Orchis. 

Salep fhould be chofen clean, firm, and hard ; it is very little 
liable either to decay, or fophiftication. 
The people of the Eaft are extremely fond of falep; they 
look upon it as one of the greateft reftoratives, and provoca- 
tives to venery in the whole vegetable world. 
That falep is the root of an orchis, no way differing from 
our common orchis's in virtue, but owing its appearance to 
the manner of preparing it, and confequently, that falep may 
be prepared from the roots of orchis of our own growth, 
Mr. Geoffroy has proved in the following manner. He 
confidered, that the method of curing one root in tbeeaftem 
parts of the world was probably the fame with that ufed in 
all j and obferving that Ksempfer had defcribed the manner in 
which the Chinefe prepare their ginfeng, to make it pel- 
lucid, which was by firft fteeping, or macerating it in 
water, and afterwards carefully drying it ; he determined to 
attempt the curing the roots of the common orchis, in a 
method not unlike that ufed to the ginfeng, in order to 
make falep of it. The falep, which we receive from Turkey, 
is a root of a white or reddifh colour, according to its dif- 
ferent age ; and as we receive it, is always tranfparent. As 
to our own orchis, if we attempt to dry the roots in the 
common way, they never will appear at all like the falep, 
but will become fhrivelled up and brown, and will always 
retain, or be ready to imbibe from a humid air, a great 
quantity of moifture. To prepare thefe, in imitation of the 
falep, Mr. Geoffroy chofe the largcft, plumpeft, and faireft 
roots he could find ; thefe he nicely fkinned, taking off the 
whole outer rind, then throwing them into cold water, he 
fuffered them to macerate there fome time ; after this he 
lightly boiled them j and after this taking them out of the 
water, and draining them, he had them ftrung upon threads^ 
to be dried in a warm and dry air. When the roots were 
thoroughly dried, they were very tranfparent, and refem- 
bled pieces of gum tragacanth, and continued dry and hard. 
The roots thus prepared, may be kept ever fo long in a dry 
place, and will never attract humidity, or become mouldy 
and rotten; as they will always do in wet weather^ if dried 
in the common way with their fkins on. 
The orchis roots thus prepared may_ be reduced to powder, 
this powder will diflblve away in boiling water, and a fcru- 
ple of it will make a bafon full of jelly, in the manner of 
the Turkiih falep. This jelly is an admirable medicine in 
all the cafes, in which falep is prefcribed, and may be ren- 
dered agreeable by the addition of wine, fugar, fpice, &a 
and the powder may be given with great fuccefs in afles milk, 
for difeafes of the bfeaft. 

If the water, in which the roots have been boiled, be eva- 
porated over a gentle fire in an earthen veflel, there will 
remain an extract of a vifcous texture, and a very agree- 
able fmell, refembling that of a meadow of flowers when 
the wind blows over it. Mem. de l'Acad; Scienc. 
Par. 1740. 
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SALI/F., In antiquity, Roman virgins, dreffed after the man- 
ner of the (alii, who affiftcd the pontif in facrificing. Pttifc. 
invoc. See the article Salii, Cycl. 

SALIAN^akw, in antiquity. See Dance and Salii, Cyd. 

SALICARIA, willow herb, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe. The flower 
is of the rofaceous kind, confifting of feveral petals, difpoied 
in a circular form, and growing out of the fegments of a 
tubular cup; from the bottom of this cup there arifes alio 
a petal, which finally becomes an oval bicapfuiar fruit, 
containing a number of fmall feeds, affixed to a placenta, 
and ufualTy furrounded and covered by the CUp. 
The fpecies of falkaria, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
arc thefe. I. The common long leaved falkaria with pur- 
ple flowers. 2. The trifoliate purple flowered falkaria 
with hexangular italics. 3. The roundifh leaved purple 
flowered falkaria. 4. The narrow leaved Fonugd falicana. 
5. The broad hyflbp leaved falkaria. 6. The narrower 
hyffop leaved falkaria. 7. The white flowered hyflbp 
leaved falkaria. 8. The Spanifh hyflbp leaved falkaria 
with long deep blue flowers. 9. The fmall eft narrow leaved 
falkaria. 10. The fmalleft Portugal falkaria with leaves 
like moneywort. Town. Inft. p. 253. 

Salicaria, in zoology, a name by which Gefner, and 
fome others, have called a fmall bird, very much refembling 
the mufcicapa, or fly-catcher, if not the fame fpecies. 
It lives among the willows in wet places, and feeds on fplders, 
flies, and other infe&s. Gefner. de Avib. See the article 
Muscicapa. 

SALICASTRUM, a name by which Pliny, and fome other 
botanical authors, have called the folanum lignofum, the 
woody nightfhade, or bitter fweet. Ger. Emac. Jnd. 2. 

SALICHA, in the materia medica, a name given by fome 
of the old writers to cinnamon. Avifenna and Serapion 
ufe it for the bark we call caffia lignea, and the Greeks 
hylocafia, when ftripped clean from the wood. 
The antients had two ways of collecting the barks of trees 
and plants for medicinal ufes ; the one was the ftripping 
them from the branches of trees, as we do at this time; the 
other was the cutting off the branches, bark and all, and 
drying them together. The falkha fignifies, however, the 
caffia, or cinnamon, thus ftripped from the wood, not cut 
with it. The wore \felach, in the Arabic, from which it is 
derived, figuifying exuvits, or the carting off the outer part 
of any thing. The felach alhak is the exuviae ferpetitis, or 
caft (kin of a ferpent, and fo of the reft. The determinate 
fenfe of the word falkha is, therefore, the bark of caffia 
ftripped from its wood, and is what the antients called caffia 
fiflula, from its being rolled up in the form of a pipe. But we 
have perverted their meaning in this term, and applied it to 
the fruit of the pudding pipe tree, that being our wffta fijhtla, 
Damocrates, in his iambics, and alfo in his antidote, menti- 
ons this bark under the name of caffia fjivla ; and Scribonius 
Largus, among the reft, exprefsly informs us, that it was the 
bark, not the fruit of a tree, that was'at his time known by 
this name. Avifenna, and the more correct writers, keep 
this word for the name of caffia, never exprefling cinnamon 
by it, though others do. They call cinnamon darfwi. 

SALICINEA, in the materia medica, a name ufed by Gefner, 
and fome other authors, for the nardus Celtica, or Celtic 
fpikenard. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

SALINE, a name given to a preparation of fczfalt, procured 
from the froth of the fea, hardened by the fun in hot 
countries. It is called by fome authors pilatro de Levante, 
and is ufed in glafs-making ; and in the making the fine 
purple colour from cochineal, by boiling it in a final] quan- 
tity, with the bran and fcenugreek, of which the magiftery 
is made fur that purpofe. Neri's Art of Glafs, p. 173. 

Saline is alfo the name given by authors to fprings of fait 
water, called by us fait wells, fait fprings, and brine pits. 
Moft parts of the world are found to have thefe, but thofe 
of Franche Compte, in France, feem to be the moft: re- 
markable. The fprings are fituated in deep caves, and thefe 
in the greater work are about four hundred feet in length, 
and fifty feet in breadth : into this work they defcend by 
a ftone ftaircafe of forty fteps, and thence by a wooden 
one of twenty ; at the bottom of thefe flairs is a cave with 
an arched roof. This firft cave, or vault, is forty feet long, 
and thirty two feet and a half broad, and in it are fix 
fprings of fait water, and two fprings of frefti water; all 
which iffue out of the fame rock, in the fpace of fourteen 
feet in length. From this cave they go into others, which 
are fupported in the middle, each by a row of thick pillars, 
from which are carried double rows of arches. They then 
pafs through two gates into a fpacious vault, thirty five feet 
high, and fupported, nigh the entrance, by four ftrong 
pillars, placed in form of a fquare. In the middle fpace, 
between thefe pillars, is a bafon of a very confiderable fize, 
into which the fait water from feveral fprings is collected: 
and in the fame vault, beyond thefe pillars, are four others 
placed in a row, fupporting different arches, of fixty feet 
in length, and forty eight feet in breadth ; beyond which 
there is an Irregular fpace, fixty three feet long, in which 
are fix or feven fprings of fait water, and tenor twelve of frefh. | 
The fall waters of thefe fprings, and of the fix fprings be- 
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fore- mentioned, are kept feparate from the frefti water, and 
• are all conveyed through gutters to the bafon before-men- 
tioned. From this bafon, they are drawn out by a wheel 
and buckets into four large ftone bafons or refervoirs, one 
of which holds fifteen thoufand hoglheads, and the other 
three together twenty-five thoufand hogfheads. From thefe 
refervoirs they are to be drawn off, as occafion requires, in- 
to fmall cifterns placed near the boiling houfes ; and the wa- 
ters contained in the feveral bafons, as they arc drawn from 
the fprings, at different times, and are of different ffrengtb, 
are mixed together before the boiling, in fuch proportion, that 
each pound of the water yields about three ounces of fait. 
The water of the frefh fprings is alfo collected in the caves 
into a frefti water bafon prepared to receive it, and is raifed 
by means of a crane to the level of a little brook, through 
which it runs away by a fubterranean conduit. Brewntlg 
of Salt, p. 94. 
Saline principle, a term ufed by the chemical writers, to ex- 
prefs a constituent part of feveral mixt bodies, on which 
their exiftence in that form depends ; and which, though 
always exiftent in them, and always feparable by art, is yet 
not perceivable in many of them in the complex. 
The faline principle of vitriol is of the number of thofe 
made by fome a neceflary principle of the exiftence of that 
body, and by others fuppofed not to exiir at all, otherwife 
than in the general form of that compound fait. But the 
exiftence of it, in a feparate ftate, is proved by this expe- 
riment : take four or five gallons of the ftrong vitriofate 
water at the water works, as it runs from the beds of py- 
rites to the great ciftern ; this is to be chofen, becaufe hav- 
ing yet undergone no operation but that of the air and wa- 
ter, it muft needs be in the moft fimple and natural ftate; 
diftil from this about two thirds of the infipid water, let the 
glafTes cool, and the water will then let fall a vitriol of a 
lovely pale green colour, together with a large quantity of 
ochre or yellow earth. Evaporate away a third part of the 
remaining liquor, and more vitriol ftill will be pro- 
duced of a paler colour than the former, and fome yellow 
earth will alfo be thrown down, though lefs in quantity 
than before ; after this has been repeated five times, inftcad 
of vitriol, a yellow fait will be obtained; and after that, on 
more evaporations, a white fait will be every time obtained, 
which will be extremely different from vitriol both in co- 
lour and tafte, being fiery and pungent, and partaking fcarce 
at all of that acrid and naufeous afiringent tafte, which is 
fo peculiar to vitriol. It is un£tuous like fait of tartar, and 
cleanfing like foap, rendering the hands wafhed with it foft 
and fupple ; whereas the common vitriol makes them very 
harfti and rough ; finally, this Iz&falt diffolved in water ap- 
pears fatty and mucilaginous. 

From five pounds and a half of the laft lixivium four pounds 
of this fait will be obtained, and half a pound of the liqua- 
men will never congeal. It is remarkable, that this faline 
matter is the moft foluble of all the forts, as the greateft 
quantity of it may be kept fluid in the fmalleft quantity of 
water wc know of in any experiment of this nature. 
The liquamen remains thin, and is of an acriu and fiery 
tafte, fcarce fupportable on the tongue. Sec the article 
Liquamen pyriticum. 

The white fait, which is called the faline principle of vitriol, 
being put into a retort, and diltillcd in a fand furnace ; the 
far greater part of it comes over in form of a highly acid 
fpirit, efpecially that coming laft in fmall drops. This li- 
quor being rectified in a tall glafs body, a volatile fulphureous 
liquor arifes immediately on the application of the heat. 
The fmell of this Is fo fubtile, and penetrating, that it is al- 
moft infupportable, and yet it is clear as water and infipid to 
the tafte. This may be preferved in its full perfection many 
years, only by keeping it clofe flopped, not letting fall any 
fediment. The remaining liquor is the common acid li- 
quor of vitriol, and by diftiilation may be feparated into fpi- 
rit of vitriol, and that heavy and corrofive liquor, commonly 
called oil of vitriol. 

In alum, vitriol, and mineral fulphur, the faline principle, 
which in each of them is by far the chief part, both in quan- 
tity and energy, has much the fame nature and properties. 
In the laft indeed it is clogged with fulphur ; for the true 
nature of common fulphur is, that it is a vitriolic fait, the 
very fame with that of common vitriol ; and the fulphureous 
parts, which give it that form and exiftence which we 
exprefs by the word fulphur, are lefs copious than could 
be imagined, compared with the faline, which are genuine 
vitriol, differing in nothing from the common vitriol, but 
that it contains a fmaller admixture of terreftrial and me- 
talline parts. Phil. Tranf. N 3 103. 
Saline earths. The chemifts under this, as a general head, 
reckon all thofe faline and earthy fubftances, which are cal- 
cined or burnt in the fire; as all the kinds of lime, pot- 
afhes, foot, and the like ; thefe being fo many mixtures of 
fait and earth ; and all fairs appearing to them, indeed, on 
a rigorous examination, to be only earths nf different na- 
tures, which when reduced to a certain degree of fubtility 
or finenefs of parts, fo as permanently to diflblve in water, are 
then emphatically denominated iiilts. Shaw's Lectures, p. 67. 
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SALIVAL (Cycl.)— Sauv A L duffs. Dr. Trew endeavours to 
fllew, that the veffels called _/i/W dulls, by Cofchwitzius, 
are not truly falival dulls, but veins. Phil. Tranf. N° 457. 
bea. 7. p. 441. 

bALIVARIS, in botany, a name given by fome authors to 
the pellitory of Spain, or pyrethrum of the {hops, from its 
quality of draining a large quantity of the faliva into the 
mouth by its great heat and acrimony. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

SALIX, the willow, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, 
the characters of which are thefe. The flower is of the 
amentaceous kind, being compofed of a great number of 
ftamina arranged in form of a fpike; Thefe are the male 
flowers, and are barren ; the embryo fruits appear on other 
trees of the fame fpecies, which produce no male flowers. 
Thefe are difpofed like the ftamina into the form of a fpike, 
and finally become conic capfules, which when ripe open 
into two parts, and difcharge a ktsd wingeil with down. 
The fpecies of willow enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe. 1. The common white tree vjillow. 2. The com- 
mon black willow with leaves not (errated. 3. The com- 
mon red willow. 4. The yellow willow with crenated 
leaves. 5. The almond willow with auriculated leaves, 
green on both fides. 6. The willow with almond like leaves 
auriculated on each fide, which caffs its bark. 7. The 
willovj with long and very narrow leaves white on both fides. 
8. The long narrow leaved willow. 9. The long hoary 
and pointed leaved willow. 10. The brittle or crack wil- 
low. II. The dwarf willow with fcaiy heads. 12. The 
great bay leaved mountain willow. 13. The round filvery 
leaved^ willow. 14. The dwarf broad leaved erecT: willow. 
15. The broad leaved creeping willow. 16. The round 
leaved creeping dwarf alpine willow with leaves greyifh un- 
derneath. 17. The round leaved dwarf willow. 18. The 
creeping round or alder leaved alpine willow. in. The 
mountain creeping willow with leaves woolly on each fide. 

20. The dwarf vjillow with leaves fmooth on both fides. 

21. The dwarf hoary flax leaved willow. 22. The dwarf 
willow with fhort narrow and woolly leaves. 23. The Py- 
reneau mountain willow. 24. The fmooth narrow leaved 
creeping willow. 25. The Alpine willow with mining 
leaves likeferpyllum. 26. The fallow or willow with broad 
roundifh leaves. 27. The fallow with pointed roundifh 
leaves. 28. The broad leaved white willow. 29. The 
Portugal willow with auriculated fage like leaves. Tourn. 
Inft. p. 591. Sec Tab. 1. of Botany, Clafs 19. 

Salix amerina, in botany, is ufed for agnus caftus. Lcmcri 
Tr. des drog. p. 18. See Agnus cajlus. 

SALLIUS lapis, a name by which Ludovicus Dulcis, and 
fome other writers of his time, have mifcalled the lapis fa- 
mius of the antients. That author defcribes it as being 
heavy, ^ white, and brittle, and gives it the fame virtues with 
the lapis famius of Pliny. 

SALLY (fiycl.) — SALLv-port, in a fire (hip, is a great 
opening in her fide, made on purpofe for the men to efcape 
by, when they have grappled an enemy, and fired their train. 

SALMO, the falmon, a well known fifh. It is diftinguifhed 
from other fifh of the truttaceous kind by thefe characters. 
It is of an oblong body covered with very fmall fcales, a 
fmall head, a fharp nofe, and a forked tail. Its back is 
bluifli ; the reft of its body whitifh, or reddifh, and ufually 
fpotted. Its under jaw is bent upwards, and that fometimes 
fo much as to make itfclf a finus in the upper, by conftant 
motion, and fometimes to perforate it. The falmon is fitft 
produced from its parent's fpawn in frefh rivers, thence it 
goes into the fea to acquire its growth and feed. And at 
the time of its full growth, and in the feafoif for fpawnin» 
it removes into the frefh waters again. 
The fihnon in the different itagc-s of its life and growth has 
different names. The Latins called it when young [alar 
when of a middle growth fario or f alio, and only when full 
grown falmo. In England the fifhermen have names for 
it in every year of its growth. In the firft it is called a 
fmelt, in the fecond a fprod, in the third a mort, in the 
fourth a fort-tail, and in the fifth a balffjb ; finally, in the 
fixth it is called a falmon. This is the common agreement 
of our fifhermen, though there are fome who fay the falmon 
comes much fooner to its full growth. IVillughby's. Hilt. 
Pifc. p. 139. 

In the Artedian fyftem of ichthyology, the charaflers of this 
genus of fifties are thefe : the branchioftcge membrane on 
each fide contains eleven, twelve, or nineteen bones. The 
body of the fifh is generally variegated with fpots. The 
back fins are placed nearer the head than thofe of the belly, 
and the teeth are large, and are placed in the jaws, and pa- 
late, and on the tongue. 

The fpecies of this genus enumetated by Artedi are 
thefe. 1. The falmon with the fnout often reaching 
beyond the lower jaw. This is the common falmon. 
the fpots are black, and the back convex, the belly 
flat and plain. 2. The falmon with grey fpots, and 
with the end of the tail equal. This is that fort of falmon 
which we call the grey ; its body is broader and thicker 
than the common falmon in proportion to its length. 3. 
The broad falmon with black and red fpots, and with an 
even tail. This is the kind we call the fiurff, or the bull 
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trad. 4. The forked tailed falmon with only black fpofs> 
and with a longitudinal furrow on the belly. This is the 
trulta lacujlris of authors. Its flefli is red. Its weight 
about twenty pound, when full grown ; it will fometimes 
weigh much more. The upper jaw in the fpawning time 
is crooked, the head and back - are of a bluifh green colour. 
5. The falmon with the lower jaws fomewhat longer than 
the upper, and with red fpots. This is the common river 
trout. The tail of this fifh is fcarce at all divided , the 
pmna ani has ten rays; the fpots below the lincne laterales 
are red, thofe on the head and back are blackifh. 6. The 
oblonofahnon with two rows of teeth in the palate, and with 
only black fpots. This is that fort of trout, called by the 
Germans huch ; the fides and the fins are red, and the body 
is flenderer than in the common river trout. There are 
fome fpots on the lower jaw, but none on any other part 
of the head. 7. The twelve inch falmon with five rows of 
teeth in the palate. This is the fifh called by authors the 
carpio lacus benaci, and by us the gilt cbarre. The body is 
much broader than that of the common trout. The flefii 
when boiled becomes red. It has eight fpots on each fide in 
the lower jaw, and black fpots in the back. The fides and 
belly are filver coloured, and the fnout is bluifli. 8. The 
twelve inch falmon- with red belly fins, and the lower jaw 
fomewhat the longer. This is the falmo lappanicus of Lin- 
meus. The torgocl, of the Welch, and probably the red 
charre of lome parts of England. The body is more (lender 
than that of the river trout. The belly is generally reddifh. 
The flcfll of this fpecies fcarce becomes at all red in boiling ; 
the fpots are broad, but of a faint and obfeure colour. 9. 
The forked tail falmon with the lineas laterales turning up- 
wards, this is the umbla of authors ; it has three or four fo- 
ramina under the eyes, and has no middle line of teeth in 
the palate. The belly and the fides below the lines; la- 
terales are yellow. The head is bluifh, and there are fome 
wbitiiTi fpots above the lateral lines. 10. The twelve inch 
falmon with the upper jaw longer than the under. This is 
the fifh called the pavelin by the Germans, and the umbla 
altera of authors : it has yellow fpots on the fides, and the 
belly and its fins are alfo yellowifh. The lateral line is 
ftrait. The middle row of teeth in the palate is fcarce per- 
ceivable ; but there is a double row of them in the upper 
jaw, with a fkin refembling a lip between them. The 
fleftl boils red. Artedi's Gen. Pifc. p. 9. 
The falmon is a very peculiar kind of fifh. It is bred in ri- 
vers, but goes every year from thence into the fea ; and at a 
certain feafon of the fame year it always returns up into the 
frefh water again ; and what is remarkable, is, that fo far as 
obfervation has been able to trace them at any time, the fame 
fhoals of falmon always return into the fame river out of 
which they (warn, not into any other ; fo that the people who 
live on the falmon fifhery are not afraid for their rivers be- 
ing cleared, by all the fifh in them going down into the fea, 
for they know that they will all return up to them again at a 
proper time. When the falmon has once entered" a frefh 
river, he always fwims up againft the ftream, and often 
will go an hundred leagues up a river in the large and long 
rivers ; and the people at this vaft diftance from the mouth 
have the pleafure of taking a fifh, that is properly in part of 
the fea kind. It is alfo remarkable, that the livers which 
moft abound with falmon do not make the feas about their 
mouths any more abound with them than others, particu- 
larly the harbour of Breft affords no falmon ; though the 
river Chateaulin, which difcharges itfelf into it, is the richefh 
fahnon river in France. 

Another fingularity, in regard to the falmon, is their fwim- 
ming up the rivers together in fuch vaft numbers. It is to 
be allowed, indeed, that herrings, mackrel, and manv 
other fifh, do in the fame manner appear on the coafts at cer- 
tain feafons in prodigious numbers ; but the reafons for their 
coming together in thefe quantities, are much more eafily 
explained than that of the falmons doing fo. The herrings, 
when they come in fuch prodigious fhoals to the coafts of 
Normandy, have been found to be allured thither in thefe 
numbers by a prodigious quantity of a particular fort of fea 
worms which are their favourite food, and which are found 
to cover the whole furface of the fea at that time. Ronde- 
letius has defcribed thefe infects under the names of fea ca- 
terpillars ; they always appear in the months of June, July, 
and Auguft, which are the herring feafons at that part of the 
world ; and piobably the fame caufe will be found to bring 
them to other places, if fufficiently enquired into, as thefe 
and fome other fifh come to certain places in fhoals to get 
food. 'The falmons do it in order to propagate their fpecies. 
The fpawn of the ftlmon is never depofited but in rivers, and 
at the time that thefe fifti are found up the rivers, it is only 
with this intent ; the females go firft, and the males follow as 
far as the others pleafe to lead them, which is ufually to 
fome convenient place in fhallow water, where the fpawn 
when depofited is not buried under too great a quantity of 
water, but has the advantage of a continual warmth from 
the fun's heat. 

Salmon do not equally frequent all rivers, though .they may 
fecm to us equally proper for their reception." There are 

two 
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two rivers which open themfelves into the harbour of Breft 
very near one another ; the one of thefe is famous for the 
quantity oifalmm in it, and the great advantage of the fifh- 
ery, the other never has any of thefe fVfh in it. It molt 
probably is owing to their finding plenty of food, and proper 
places for the depofiting their fpawn in the one of thefe 
rivers, and not in the other, that makes this regular choice. 
Des Landes Trait. Phyf. 

Sk-LMOU pipe, in our old writers, an engine to catch falmon, 
or fuch like fifh, 2J H. 8. c. 7. Blonnt, Cowel. 

Salmon trout, in zoology, the Englifh name of the fifh called 
trutta lacujlris, by Gemer and other authors. It is caught in 
lakes, in mountainous countries, and grows to a very con- 
fiderable fize, fometimes to thirty, forty, or fifty pounds 
weight. It refembles the trout in figure, but its belly is very 
flat, and has, as it were, a long furrow or cavity running the 
length of the belly. Its back and head arc of a very beautiful 
bluifh green colour ; and the whole fifh, efpecially its back 
and the upper parts of its fides, are marked with numerous 
black fpots. Its back fin is alfo fpotted with black, and its 
fcales are finall and filver coloured. Gefner dePifc. p. 1210. 

SALMULUS, in zoology, the name of a finall fifh of the 
truttaceous kind, called in Englifh zfamlet. 
It feldom grows to more than feven inches in length. It is 
very like tile common trout, but differs in thefe particulars. 
1. It is broader in proportion to its length. 2. It has fewer 
fpots, and thofe of a deader colour. 3. It is white in its general 
colour. 4. The tail is more forked. 5. The lines on the 
fides are finaller and paler. 6. The fides under the lines 
are yellowifh; and 7thly, It has feveral bluifh ftreaks 
near the fide lines. It is caught about Hereford, and in 
fome other places. Willughby'a Hift. Pifc. p. 189. 

SALPA, in zoology, the name of a fifh caught in great plenty 
in the Mediterranean, and common in the markets of Italy 
and elfewhere. Its ufualfizeis about a foot in length, and 
it has a fomewhat flatted, yet confiderably thick body, and 
a ftrait back. Its fides are variegated with a number of fine 
o-old coloured lines running longitudinally ; the intermediate 
fpaces between thefe toward the back are of a bluifh green, 
toward the belly they are white ; there are ufually eleven of 
thefe lines on each fide. The mouth is extremely ("mail, 
and each jaw has only one row of teeth, which are thick 
and broad below, and terminate in a double point. It has 
only one back fin, the anterior rays of which are prickly, 
the hinder ones foft. It generally keeps about the fhores, 
and fwims in large fnoals. Though it be a very beautiful 
fifh it is no very delicate tafted one, nor much regarded, 
the poorer fort of people ufually buying it up. Rondelet de 
Pifc. 1. 5. c. 23. p. 154. Aldrovand de Pifc. 1. 2. c. 21. 
See Tab. of Flfhes, N° 55. 

SALPUGA, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome of the 
Latin writers to the [olipuga, a fmall kind of fpider, that 
buries itfelf in the fands in hot countries, and bites men 
who come in its way in a very venomous manner. It is 
common in Africa, and in fome parts of Europe; Sardinia 
in particular, according to Solinus, abounds with it. See 
the article Solipuga. 

SALSIRORA, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for 
the ros [olis, or fundew. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

SALT {Cycl.)— Salts are defined to be folid foflile bodies, fri- 
able, pellucid, not inflammable, but fufible by fire, and con- 
gealing again in the cold ; foluble in water, fo as to difap- 
pear in it, naturally concreting into regularly figured cryf- 
tals, and imprefling a fenfation of acrimony on the tongue. 
Thefe are the characters and qualities common to all falts, 
and to no other bodies : and thefe they always manifeft 
when pure and freed from heterogeneous fubftances ; but in 
the ftate in which they are naturally found in the earth, 
though they have that in their tafte alone which may fuffi- 
ciently diftinguifh them, yet they do not exhibit all their 
genuine characters : fome of them being found folid and 
pure, either within the earth or on its furface, but com- 
monly without their proper form ; others' embodied in earths 
and ftones, as the particles of metals in their ores ; and 
others in a fluid ftate fufpended in waters. 
Of the foffils of tiiis clafs, nature therefore affords us three 
diftincr. orders, and under thofe they are diftinguifhable into 
five genera. 'The falts of the firft order are thofe found na- 
tive and pure, either in the earth or without its furface, and 
.exhibiting all other natural characters, though often with- 
out their proper form. Of the fecond, are thofe found not 
native, but in form of ores, never pure, but diftinguifhable 
by their tafte, and immerfed in and blended with the con- 
stituent matter of earths and ftones in extremely fmall par- 
ticles. And of the third are thofe naturally found fufpended 
in waters, and in a fluid form, but ready to affiune their 
proper figures on the evaporation of a part of that water. 
Of the firft of thefe orders are the common alimentary fait or 
muria, and the nettrum or nitre of the antients. Of the fe- 
cond are alum and nitrum, and of tne third are borax, and 
halcryptium, an alkaline fait hid in the chalybeate waters. 
HUH Hift. of Foff. p. 380. See the articles Natrum, 
Alum, Nitrum, Borax, and Halcryptium. 
The muria or alimentary fait is a body which appears to us 
under an almoft infinite variety of forms, but is always im- 
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mediately diftinguifhed by applying it to the tongue, and al- 
ways afiumes the fame figures after a regular cryftiulization. 
Sea water, and that of fait fprings, fuilain it in a liquid 
form ; and belide this ftate, it is found in vaft maffes in 
the earth, either of a fine pellucid ftrufture, called fal gem t 
or elfe varioufly debafed and coloured, or in form of a ftri- 
ated body, refembling the fibrarix, or fibrofe talcs, as they 
are called. This is the true fal ammoniac of the antients. 
See Sal ammoniac. But in which ever of thefe forms this 
fait is found, it affords the fame cryftals on evaporation : 
thefe, according to the degree of heat ufed in the evapora- 
tion, are either pyramidal, cubic, or parallellopipcd. All 
thefe falts are foluble in water, but they require different 
quantities of it to di Solve them, and this makes one of 
their criterions. This [alt requires three times and one fe- 
venth its own quantity of water, to make a perfefl folution. 
The fea water, in different parts of the world, is very dif- 
ferently fated with it, fome parts containing twice as much as 
others. Hill's Hift. of Foff. p. 380. 

Alimentary fait, according to the various ways of preparing 
it, may be diftinguifhed into feveral kinds. 1. Bay fait, 
prepared by evaporation by the heat of the fun. 2. Marine 
[alt boiled, which is extracted from fea water by coition. 
3. Brine fait, or fountain fait, prepared by boiling from na- 
tural brine, whether of ponds and fountains, or of lakes and 
rivers. 4. White fait, prepared from fea water, or any other 
kind of fait water, firft heightened into a ftrong brine by 
the heat of the fun, and operation of the air. 5. White fait, 
prepared from a ftrong brine, or lixivium, drawn from 
earths, ftones, or fands, flrongly impregnated with common 
fait. 6. Refined rod fait, which is boiled from a folution 
of foffile fait in fait water, or in frefh. And 7. fait upon 
fait, which is made from bay fait difiblved in fea water, or 
other water, and boiled to a white/a/r. Brownrig, on Salt, 
p. 50. 
Bay Salt. This fait is of two kinds : the firft drawn from 
fea water, as is praflifed in France, Spain, and Portugal, 
and many other hot countries ; the other from the water of 
fait fprings, or lakes, as in the Cape Verd iflands, in the 
ifland of Tortuga, Turks ifland, and many other parts of 
America. 

The firft kind is, in times of peace, imported into Great- 
Britain in very large quantities, and our colonies and fifhe- 
ries in America commonly fupply themfelves with the 
latter. 

There are feveral methods pra&ifed, in the different parts of 
the world, of making this ufeful fait ; of which fome are 
more fimple and eafy, others more complex. It is fome- 
times prepared by a toral exhalation of the water in which 
it was diffblved ; but the moft fimple and eafy method of 
making it, is, when the water of ponds and lakes, impreg- 
nated with fait, is totally exhaled by the force of the fun 
and air, and the fait is left concreted into a hard cruft at 
the bottom of the lake. We have many inftances of fait 
thus prepared, in the different parts of the world. In the Po- 
dolian deferts, near the Boryfthenes, is a fait lake, whofe. 
water, by the heat of the fun, is exhaled, and all its fait 
left in form of ice, in fo hard cakes, that it is to be cut 
away in large pieces with tools ; and in Ruflia, on the bor- 
ders of Crim Tartary, there are vaft defert plains, which 
in fummer produce neither tree nor plant, but are covered 
with fait. In the Weft-Indies we are told of a falina of 
this kind, called garci mendossa, forty leagues long, and fix- 
teen broad. And in the kingdom of Algiers there are many 
faiines, which in winter are fo many fait water lakes, and 
dry plains in fummer, covered with a cruft of fait, which is 
du» out, and fold in very large quantities; and there are 
more of them in feveral parts of the world. 
Large quantities of fait of this kind, however, are prepared 
by the art and labour of man. The Englifh in the Cape 
Verd iflands have long been ufed to prepare great quantities 
of it. The iflands, which principally afford this fait, are 
chiefly Mayo, Bonavifta, and Sail. The fubjeefs of Great- 
Britain have long enjoyed a liberty of preparing fait in the 
two firft of thefe, free of all taxes, except a late one im- 
pofed on the captains for every afs which they hire of the 
inhabitants, to carry the fait to their boats. Brownrig of 
Salt, p. 1 to 1 g. 

The time of making this fall is in the dry feafon, which m 
thofe iflands is ufually from November to July : thofe fhips, 
therefore, which are to load with fait, are to be there in 
the months of December or January. On the weft fide of 
Mayo, or May ifland, they find themfelves, as foon as on 
(hoar, upon a bank of dry loofc fand, fifty or fixty yards 
broad ; and when they have palled this, they enter upon 
the falina, or fait marfh. This is a plain of half a mile 
broad,, and a mile long, the greater part of which is hol- 
lowed out into pits, which, at a proper feafon of the year, 
are filled to the depth of eight inches with ftrong brine, or 
pickle. See Salt-?im?[/}, infra. _ j 

Some authors, who have given accounts of thefe wow, 
fay, that this brine is only fea water, let in through holes 
in the bank at fpring tides. But this is an error, the brine 
of thefe pits being much more ftrongly impregnated with 
, fait, 
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fait, than the fea water, and being the real produce of fait 
{brings, with which the whole ifland abounds at a certain 
depth. In moderate feafons, the failors find thefe pits read) 
filled with brines, but in times of great drought, they are 
obliged to dig little wells to come at the water, and with 
this they fill the pits to the proper depth. The bottom of 
thefe pits is a kind of clofe earth, which retains the water, 
and the failors, who firft arrive at the place, clean out as 
many of thefe as they have occafion for, and others, who 
follow' them, do the like. After the pits are properly filled, 
the heat of the fun exhales the water very frefh, and leaves 
all the fait, which forming itfelf into cryftals, finks to the 
bottom from time to time. As this is done very quick in 
this feafon, they twice a week draw out all the fait that is 
ready formed with rakes, and lay it in little heaps to drain ; 
after this they add it to their general cargo in one large 
heap, where it foon dries entirely, and becomes fit to be put 
on board their flaps. 

If the weather be favourable, a large fhip may he, in this 
manner, loaded with fait in a fortnight, and it is often done 
much fooner, the failors finding the pits, at their arrival, 
ready filled with concreted fait. 

Though a fhip be thus vefy eafily loaded with fait in good 
feafons, yet bad weather, and delays upon the voyage, often 
are the occafion of fhips returning without their loading 
for the wet deftroys all the fait they had prepared, and the 
tornados tofs up the fand, and mix it with the fait, and at 
the fame time make it impofltble to load it. This trade 
might therefore be carried on with much greater advantage. 
_ if there was a Britifh factory eifablifhed at the place, whoft 
bufinefs it mould be to make fait in the dry feafon, and fell 
it afterwards to the failors, and this might be done at a 
cheaper rate, than what the feamen can make it for, it 
ufually {landing them in about fixpence a bufhel. 
The fait is made at Bonavifta in the fame manner as in the 
ifland of May ; but the brine is weaker, and the fait does 
not kern, as the failors call it ; that is, it does not granu- 
late, or cryftallize, fo foon as in the other place ; but tht 
fhips are often forced to be contented with this, when either 
the ifle of May Is too crouded, or when the rainy feafon 
fets in there, while they are at work; for though thefe if- 
lands are but eighteen leagues diftant from one another, the 
rains are fometimes feveral weeks later in one than in the 
other. The weather is not exceflively hot in either of thefe 
iflands, the failors finding it tempered continually by breezes 
from the fea. Brownrig of Salt, p. 26. 
The Britifh colonies in America have alfo, for near a cen- 
tury pad, been ufed to fupply themfelves with fait of this 
kind from Tortuga, one of the Leeward iflands, uninhabited, 
and fituated near the coafl of Caraccas, on the Spanifh main, 
and the Turk's ifland, which lies not far from Hifpaniola ; 
and many veffels, freighted from North-America to Barba- 
does, and others of the Caribbee iflands, were accuftomed 
to go from thence to thefe fait iflands, and carry back a 
loading of fait, for which they always found a market in 
Newfoundland, New-England, and other places in North- 
America. The Spaniards, who had been ufed to fuffer this 
without moleftation, at length feized fuch fhips as they 
found loaded with this fait, and the traders in this way 
were compelled to go in a fort of fleet from Barbadoes, 
and the neighbouring places, and they kept together till out 
of danger. The method of making the bay fait in thefe 
places, is much the fame with that already defcribed ; only 
in the American ifles they do not collect: it out of fmall pits, 
but out of large ponds and lakes ; and the failors often find 
vafl quantities of clean and good fait ready prepared, lying 
at the bottom of thefe lakes. 

It has been reported, as a very extraordinary thing, that in 
thefe American iflands the^ fait never kerns, or forms into 
grains, except during the hot feafon of the year ; but this 
is a ftory much improved in the telling, and the whole truth 
fecms to be this. During the conftant rains, the ponds 
overflow, and great quantities of fit are wafhed away; and 
when thefe are over, the ponds and lakes remain full of a 
very weak brine, fo that no fait can cryftallize in them 
till moff of the water is exhaled, and this does not happen, 
till toward the time of the rainy feafon's fetting in again ; 
but as this feafon begins only in mowers once in two or 
three days, and thofe not great, the fait is eafily prepared 
from the brine of the pits, which is then very rich, not- 
withffanding this flight interruption. Thefe firft mowers 
of the rainy feafon are always a fort of tornados, and waih 
off a great quantity of fait from the furface of the earth into 
the ponds ; and, in general, while they are fo moderate, 
that there falls no more water in them, than is daily 
evaporated by the fun, they are an advantage in keeping 
the ponds fupplied, which otherwife, after the continuance 
of heat that has been at that time, would be dry, and in no 
condition for working. 

Bay filts, prepared in France and other parts of Europe, 
are of the fame kind, in the general meaning of the pro- 
cefles, with thofe of the African and American iflands. As 
the fait is there prepared from the water of fait fprings, it 
is in Europe made from fea water. Bay fait is not extracted I 
Suppl. Vol. II, ' 



from fea water, in the colder parts of Europe, as on the 
coafts of Germany, Denmark, and Sweden, but in places 
fituated in a more fouthern climate, as on the coafts of 
France, Spain, and Italy. Some marine hay fait has alfo, 
of late years, been made in England at Limington, and in 
fome other parts of Harnpfhire, and in the Ifle of Wight: 
but in thefe places it is only made in drier fummers, and then 
rather by accident than defign, it being collected from 
ponds, which were originally made for heightening of fea 
water, or reducing it into a ftrong brine by the heat of the 
fun, in order to leffen the expence of fuel, in boiling it 
into white falts. Brownrig of Salt, p. 35. 
The ponds, in which this fait is mad.-, nearly refembie a 
rude kind of fait marfh, defcribed by Agricola, in which 
the fea water is received into a pool, and thence, by a 
trench, is conveyed into feveral pits dug in the earth ; and 
when it has flood fome time in thefe pits, it is fuffered to 
run out into others, and fo on, till the brine is ftrong enough 
to cryftallize. 

This is the cafe in our Englifh fait works ; but the French 
marfhes, in which a vafl quantity of bay fait is annually 
prepared, are made in a much more artful manner. A full 
account of which is given in the Philofophical Transactions, 
N° 51. See SALT-mar/b, infra. 

When rainy weather happens, in the time that the 
French are making this fait, they keep it out of the pits 
as much as puffible ; but unlefs it rain much, the da- 
mage is not very great, the heat of the fun fufhciently ex- 
haling it. If it rain very violently for a whole day, all the 
care in the world cannot fo well keep it out, as to render 
it practicable to make fait for the three or four next days. 
But when it has rained fuccefflvely for five or fix days, 
they are forced to empty all the water out of the beds, and 
take in frefh, before any fait can be made. This is an ac- 
cident, however, that rarely happens to them. The hotted 
years always afford, the moil fait. In the very hot weather, 
there is fait made even in the night ; and it is always ob- 
ferved, that there is more fait made in ftormy weather than 
in calm. The weft, and north-weft winds, aie always 
found to be moff ufeful to the fait makers ; and in good 
feafons, the French fait workers chaw out the fait from their 
pits every other day, and draw more than an hundred weight 
from every pit. This they do with inftruments that will 
retain the fait, and are pierced full of fmall holes, which 
let the water run off. 

Thofe pits which are made in a reddifh earth, are always 
found to' make the fait more grey; and thofe in a bluifh 
earth, more white; and it is always obferved, that if more 
than the proper quantity of water be let in, the fait is the 
whiter, but there is the lefs of it in proportion. All the 
marfhes fhould have a clayey vifcid earth, neither fpungy 
nor fandy. There is a great deal of caution to be ufed in 
drawing out the fait, that the earth, or other impurities of 
the pit, do not mix with it ; for two workmen, who are 
differently fkilled in their bufinefs, will procure from the 
fame pit a very brown and foul, and a very clean and white 
fait; and they always feparate a pure and white fait, which 
rifes to the top of the water, before the other granulates, 
and falls to the bottom. This pure fait is not only of a 
better colour than the other, but is in fmaller grains, and 
this is what the politer people ufe at their tables. Thefe 
marines are overflowed once a year, at the end of the fea- 
fon, about a foot high, and this preferves them from year to 
year. Brownrig of Salt, p. 44. 

The French have fo many works of this kind, that in fa- 
vorable feafons as much bay fait is made in a fortnight, as 
ferves for the whole year, not only for the home confumpti- 
on, but for that of other nations, who purchafe it of them, 
and who ufe much more of it than the French themfelves. 
But, on, the contrary, when a rainy feafon comes, there is 
often a fcarcity for a whole year afterwards. It is wonder- 
ful, that though the method in which the French work has 
been long known among us, we have never attempted it our- 
felves, either here, or in our American colonies, which 
would feem a very eafy matter, the principal care being in 
the firft erecting the works, or fait marfhes. See Salt 
?narjh, infra. 

The feveral kinds of bay fait, mad': in the different parts of 
the world, are found to differ greatly from one another in 
feveral particulars; as r. in the fize of the cryftals, which 
is owing to the heat of the fun, and the time it lies in the 
pits. The French cream of fait, and the blown fait of the 
ifle of May, are fine and fmall grained. The Portugal fait 
is larger grained than that of France ; and that of Tortuga 
is larger than either. 2, In purity. As all bay fait has fome 
mud, flime, or the like, in the making, and fome kinds are 
mixed with the bittern fait, or what is called Epfom fait, 
they are all more white while dry, and more pellucid when 
nioift, and they differ in colour, according to the earth 
which makes the bottoms of the pits. Thus fome of the 
French bay fait is grey, fome reddifh, and fome white, ac- 
cording as a blue clay has lined the pits, or a red, or white 
one. 4. Some kinds.of bay felt are more apt to contract a 
moifture from the air than others : this is fgmettmes owing 
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to the fmallncfs of the grain, and fometimes to a mixture of- 
a calcarious, or alkaline fait with it. And 5. fome kinds 
have an agreeable imcll in large heaps ; fuch are the Portu- 
gal, and the Hampfhire bay falls ; and this feems owing to 
the fea water, they were made from, having a bituminous 
matter, in it. 6. It differs greatly in tafte, according to the 
various foreign mixtures it contains ; and it will often alter 
in tafte, and other qualities, by long keeping. Thus the 
Jalt of Peccais is fo bitter, when new made, as not to be eat- 
able, but after keeping a while, it becomes very pleafant. 
This is owing to its containing at firft a large portion of the 
bittern fait, or Epfom fait-, which liquifies in keeping, and 
running oft' in form of a fluid, leaves the reft of a good 
tafte. In general, bay fait is much fitter for Life, after it 
has been kept fome time in a dry place, than when it is firft 
made. 

From the accounts already given of the bay fait of other 
countries, and the manner of preparing it, it feems evident, 
that our being obliged to purchafe it of other nations is the 
effect of our want of application to the making it ourfelves ; 
fince it is evident that it may be very well made, both in 
England, and in many of our American colonies. Brozvnr 
of Salt, p. 202. 

In England, a very advantageous fort of works might be fet 
on foot in the following manner. A number of fait pits 
mould be made in a row in the marih, and their bottoms 
lined with plaifter, or fome ftrong cement that will not ea- 
fily bregk up ; and by this caution, the fait may be drawn 
white and pure like the Portugal kind, not grey like the 
French. Over each pit covers fhould be made of thin boards. 
or rather of canvas painted white, and ftretched on frame; 
of wood, and thefe fhould be fixed to ftrong polls, erected 
on the north fide of the pits, and contrived to be eafily 
drawn back to them, in the manner of draw-bridges. Thefe 
covers, thus fixed, may be let down over the pits, in man 
ner of a fhed or penthoufe, in rainy weather, to keep the 
brine from being diluted with frefh water ; and in dry wea- 
ther they may be railed almoft to a perpendicular, but in- 
clining a little toward the fouth, fo as to form a wall with 
a fouth afpedt ; and thus they would ferve for a double ufe, 
being a covering to the pits in rainy weather, and reflect- 
ors of the fun's heat in fair. The reflexion of fo large a 
body of the fun's rays, in the. courfe of a bright day, would 
greatly promote the evaporation of the brine ; and the hinges, 
on which the reflectors turn, being placed at ten inches from 
the ground, when the reflectors ftand upright, there will be 
a fpace under them, through which the air will continually 
flow in a brifk current, and this will greatly promote the 
evaporation of the water. 

The paflages of communication between the pits muft be 
narrow and winding, and muft be wholly flopped up in 
wet weather, that no frefh water run into the brine. This 
channel fhould be covered alfo with boards, and at the en- 
trance of the pits there muft not be a pond, as is the cuftom 
in France, but only a narrow covered trench, running pa- 
rallel with the lide of the pits which is oppofite to the re- 
flectors ; and the pond, which forms the entrance of the 
pits m the French fait marines, muft in thefe be detached 
from them, and initead of it, there muft be formed a fourth 
. brine pond, communicating with the third by a long and 
narrow channel. 

If thefe contrivances fhould be reduced to practice in Eni^ 
land, the fait will probably cryftallize much fafler there 
than in the French marines, and the brine may be kept as 
deep, and even deeper than in the French pits ; and a mower 
of rain will only retard the work for the fmall time in which 
it is falling: whereas, in the French works, it throws them 
back three or four days, as no fait can be farmed till all the 
water it brought be evaporated. 

Four ciftems may be dug adjoining to the brine pits, to 
admit the brine in the fait ponds, when the weather is very 
rainy; and as to the fait water in the refervoir, if it fhould 
be found neceflary to preferve it from rain in cifterns, when 
fo much rain falls, as to make it frefher than fea water, it 
may be let out, and fea water admitted in its place. And 
in order to promote the evaporation, and to make the fait 
water in the refervoir fitter to fupply the firft brine pond 
with brine of a due ftrength, it may be proper, by means 
of a fmall fire engine, continually to force up the fait water 
in the refervoir, as often as occafion requires, and by 
means of a diverger, fitted to the engine, to make it defcend 
again into the refervoir like a fhower of rain ; by which 
means, the evaporation of the watery vapours will be greatly 
promoted, after much the fame manner as is praclifed at fe- 
veral of the fait works in Germany, where the brine is very 
weak. Broxvnrig of Salt, p. 209. 

Thus by augmenting the force of the fun's heat, and of the 
air, by promoting the evaporation of the watery vapours, 
and preventing the brine from being diluted with rain, it is 
very probable that, during the rummer feafon, double the 
quantity of fait might be prepared at an Englifh work with 
thefe contrivances, that is now ufually prepared at a French 
[alt marfh of equal magnitude. 
Befide thefe methods of managing fea water, it is certain 



that very large quantities of bay fait might be prepared in Eng- 
land with great eafe, from the natural brine of falf fpria^ 
and from the common foffile, or rock fait of. Chefhire, dif- 
folved in weak brine, or in fea water. Upon the whole 
bay fdt might thus be made here at a moderate pri*:e, -jr.,] j n 
fufBcient quantities to fupply both the nation itfeli, and i-\\ 
our colonies. 
Brim Salt, a name given to that fort of common fait which 
is not made from fca water, but from the water of fait wel!s 
and fprings. Great quantities of this fait are made in moll 
of the inland countries, as in Germany, Switzerland, Hun- 
gary, and in fome parts of France and England. 
In Somerfetftiire, Cumberland, Weftmoreland, Durham, 
and Yorkfhire, there are many fait fprings, but they are 
either too weakly impregnated, or fituated where fuel is 
fcarce, and for thofe, and other reafons, are not worked ; 
but in other parts of England there are many rich and valu- 
able fait fprings, which are worked to great advantage : of 
thefe fome are fituated in Staffordfhire, a great many in 
Lancafhire, but the chief are thofe at Droitwich in Wor- 
ceilerfhire, and Nortwich in Chefhire ; about which laft 
place there are many rich mines of foffile 'fait, above and 
beneath the beds of which the fait fprings are ufually found. 
At Nantwich, in the laft county, there are alfo fome fait 
wells, which have been of very long Handing, being fup- 
pofed by many to have been worked in the time of the Ro- 
mans. The brine of th^fe fprings is found to differ very 
greatly in its ftrength and qualities ; fome yielding greatly 
more fait than others, and the fait extracted from fome of 
them being found improper for many ufes, for which that of 
others ferves very well. 

The brine of Barton and Nortwich is almoft fully faturated 
with falt^ a pound of it yielding fix ounces of fait ; that of 
'Droitwich, Upwich, and Middlewich, contains about one 
fourth fait; fome of the fprings at Nantwich yield a fixth 
part_/«/f, and thofe of Weftoi{ in Staftbrdihire, afford only 
one ninth part. In England, we feldom boil weakcrbrine 
than rhe laft; but in Germany, and fome other places, 
where fait is fcarce, they work fprings, whofe water is not 
higher impregnated than the common "fea water, containing 
about fo fait. Brownrig on Salt, p. 98. 
Befide common fait, the brine of molt fprings is impreg- 
nated with feveral other ingredients, the nature and proper- 
ties of which ought to be known to every perfon who works 
the fprings, in order to his managing his affairs with judge- 
ment. The brine of almoft allyo/r wells has fomewhat of 
a fulphureous principle mixed in it, as may be obferved 
from its fetid fmell, but this foon goes off in the boiling. 
E)r. Lifter obferves, that the brine of the pits at Droitwich 
ftinks like rotten eggs, and will make any thing ftink in 
twelve hours that is falted with it, whether it be flefh of 
young, or of grown animals ; and yet the jalt, prepared 
from this brine, is accounted the beft of any inland fait m 
England, and feems indeed as good as any in the world. 
Nay, this very brine, after it has been boiled a little and 
clarified^ proves an excellent pickle for beef, or any other 
meat, and for other domeftic ufes. Philof. Tranf. Abr. 
Vol. 2. p. 362. 

In the fait mines at Bevieux, in the Pais deVaux, there are 
always found large veins of virgin fulphur, and the people 
who dig in them are often killed with damps and explofions. 
Scbeucb'zer of the Salt Works at Bevieux. 
The brine of many of the Englifh fprings turns black as ink 
on being mixed with galls, and has in it a ferrugineous 
ochre, which fubfides from it when it is expofed to the air 
in an open veffel, and falls to the bottom of the fait pan, 
as foon as the liquor begins to boil. 

Brine of our fait fprings has alfo ufually mixed with it a 
very large proportion of what is called fcratcb. This is a 
fparry fubftance, analogous to that which forms the crufts in 
our teakettles, and the incruflations of mofs, bV. in our 
petrifying fprings. The Droitwich brine is very free from 
this, but the other brines of England, as well as thofe of 
Germany, and other places, all abound with it. At the 
bottom of fome of our fait wells there is alfo found a black 
mud, which, when ftirred up, blackens and infects the whole 
fpring, like ink ; and befide thefe ingredients, the brine of 
moft fprings is impregnated with feveral other falts, as well 
as the marine one. In all the German fait fprings the liquor 
leaves a bitter ponderous fluid, refembling our bittern, pro- 
duced in the working of fea fait, but fecming to partake 
more of the muriatic, or calcarious^//, than the bitter purg- 
ing one of fea water, as may be concluded from the nume- 
rous experiments made on it by Hoffman. This is alfo ob- 
ferved by Leigh, in his Natural Hiftory of Lancafhire and 
Chefhire, who obferves, that befide the marine fait, the wa- 
ters of the fait wells in thofe counties always contain a quan- 
tity of a calcarious nitre ; and both the obfervations of Hoff- 
man on the German brine pits, and the experiments made 
on the waters of feveral of our own fprings, feem to con- 
firm, that the waters of this kind in general contain among 
them other falts, or mineral alkalies. Hoffman, Obf. Med. 
Chym. Lib. 2. Obf. 18. Leigh's Nat. Hift. Lancafhire, 
p. 44. 

The 
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The antient methods of boiling brine into filt, in Chefhire 
and Worcefterfhire, are accurately described in 'the trarf- 
aclions of the Royal Society ; and the method, formerly 
ufed in Staftbrdfhire, is delivered in Dr. Plot's hiftory of 
that county; but the method, now generally ufed in Eng- 
land, is this. ' 

The brine being received from the well into a large ciftern, 
is thence received, as occafion requires, into the fait pan. 
Thefe pans are of the fame form with thofe ufed in the boil- 
ing of fea felt) and ufually hold about eight hundred gallons : 
in fome places thefe are made of iron, and in others of lead. 
When the brine is put into the pan, a little blood is mixed 
with it, in order to clarify it, and leaden pans are placed 
at the corners, to receive the fcratcb, or calcarious earth, 
that feparates from them in the boiling. An ounce of blood 
is fufficient for eight hundred gallons of brine. As foon as 
it is boiled, it is carefully fkimmed, and afterwards it is 
fufiered to boil very brifkly for fome time, till the fait is 
granulated; after this the fcratch is feparated, and the fire 
flackcned, till the whole fait is formed.' 
When they liave feparated the fcratch, and the fait is ready 
to cryftallize, they put into the pan feveral forts of feafon- 
ings, as they call them, fuch as ale, butter, and the like, 
which they fuppofe correct the bad qualities of the brine, 
and make the fait of a fmaller grain. After this they boil it 
very gently, and when as much fait is formed, as will fill 
two or three of their wicker bafkets, they rake it up to the 
fides of the pan, and fill it into the baikets, placing them 
over the leach trough, that the brine may drain into it from 
the fait. The fait taken out, they call a draught of fait, and 
the operation, a clearing of the pan. Brownrig of Salt, 
p. 104. 

In this manner they draw the fait, and clear the pan five or 
fix times during each procefs, leaving at Jaft only a few 
quarts of brine at the bottom of the pan. The baikets, in- 
to which they put the /alt out of the pan, are called alfo 
barrows : they ufually contain about a bufhel of fait, and 
are of a conic figure, open at the bafe. The 'whole procefs 
of working a pan of brine ufually lafts about twenty four 
hours. After the fait has drained an hour or two in the' 
bafkets, it is removed into the hot-houfe over the furnace, 
where it remains four or five hours to be thoroughly dried, 
and is then taken out of the baikets, and laid up for fale. 
In all the Englifh fait works, the leach brine, which is what 
remains in the pan after the fait is cryftallized, and what 
drains from the fait in the baikets, is not thrown away, as 
it is in Germany, but is added to the pan next to be boiled. 
And befide the fait made in this manner, they have, at moft 
of the Englifh jalt works, a different kind, which they call 
Jhfaery fait. See the article Shi very fait. 
They have alfo another kind of fait, made up in form of fu- 
gar loaves in fmall wicker bafkets, which is thence called 
loaf fait, ox bajhet fait. This is the whiteft, drieft, and 
fineft grained of any fait, and is therefore greatly efteemed 
at table. In preparing this fait they ufe fome refin, and 
other additions, to break the grain, and render it very 
fmall ; others alfo, to this purpofc, boil it the more brifkly, 
and ftir it brifkly all the while. But in Chefhire, where the 
beft bafket fait is made, they ufc no particular procefs about 
it, but only take the third draughts of every pan, which 
always are the omeil fait ; and they do not fufFer thefe to 
lie fo long in the pan, as when they make fait of a larger 
grain, but take it out before it can form large cryfhls : by 
this means they have it of a fine fmall grain, and they then 
prefs it hard down into the wicker bafkets, and when dtied 
in the ff ove, they let it remain in the bafkets for fale. Brown- 
rig of Salt, p. 107. 

Not long fince Mr. Lowndes publifhcd a method of greatly 
improving the Englifh brine fait, fo as to make it at leaft 
equal to the French bay fait. 

The method is this. Let a brine pan, containing about 
eight hundred gallons of liquor, be filled with brine to with- 
in an inch of the top ; then make and light the fire, and 
when the brine is juft lukewarm, put in either an ounce of 
blood from the butchers, or the whites ,of two eggs. Let 
the pan boil with all poflible violence, and as thefcum rifes 
take it off. When the frefh, or watery part is pretty well 
decreafed, throw into the pan the third part of a pint of new 
ale, or the fame quantity of the grounds of any malt liquor. 
When the brine begins to grain, add to it the quantity of 
a fmall nut of frefh butter, and when the liquor has flood 
half an hour longer, draw outthe fait. By this time the fire 
will be greatly abated, and fo will the heat of the liquor ; 
let no more fuel be thrown on the fire, but let the brine 
gently cool, till a perfon can juft bear to put his hand into 
it ; keep it in that degree of heat as nearly as poflible, and 
when it has worked for fome time, and is beginning to 
grain, throw in the quantity of a fmall nutme<* of frefh 
butter, and about two minutes after that fcatter throughout 
the pan, as equal as may be, an ounce and three quarters 
of common alum, pulverifed very fine ; then inftantlv,' with 
the common iron fcrape-pan, ftir the brine very brifkly in 
every part of the pan for about a minute; then let the pan 
fettle, and conftantly feed the fire, fo that the brine may 



never be quite fcalding hot, yet always a great deal more 
than lukewarm; let the pan fiand working thus for about 
three days and nights, and then draw it, or take out the 
fait. The brine remaining, will, by this time, be fo cold, 
that it will not work at all, therefore frefh coais muft be 
thrown upon the fire, and the brine muft boil for about half 
an hour, but not near fo violently as before the firft drawing ■ 
then with the ufiial inftrument take out fuch fait as is begin- 
ning to fall, and put it apart; then let the pan fettle and 
cool. When the brine becomes no hotter than one can 
juft put one's hand into it proceed as before, and let the 
quantity of alum not exceed an ounce and a quarter, and 
about eight and forty hours after draw the pan, and take 
out all the fait. Lowndes' % Brine Salt improved. 
This is Mr. Lowndes's procefs only ; he afterwards directs 
cinders to be chiefly ufed in preparing the fires, the better 
to pr-eferve an equal heat, and by that means alfo he pro- 
pofes faving a confiderable expence, after ting, that at prefent 
cinders are fo little valued in Chefhire, as to be thrown out 
into the highways. Mr. Lowndes adds, that in a pan of 
the fize before-mentioned, there may be prepared, at each 
procefs, fixteen hundred pounds weight of fait from the 
beft brine in Chefhire, and one thoufand and fixty-fix 
pounds from the ordinary brine of that county. This, as 
the procefs continues five days, is a little more than five 
bufhels and a half of fait a day, from the beft brine, and a 
little more than four bufhels a day from the ordinary kind. 
Broxvnrig of Salt, p. 106. 

Marine Salt, the name given by writers on this fubjec~t, 
exprefsly to that kind of common, or white fait, which is 
boiled from fea water, without any previous preparation. 
This fait is only made in countries where great quantity 
of fuel can be had at a very low price, or where the fun has 
not force enough ; and is therefore made in few counties of 
England, except on thofe parts of the Britifh coaft which 
moft abound in pit-coal. This has thence got the name of 
Neweajile fait, and is exported to Denmark and Norway, 
and fome other countries, as well as fent to London and 
other parts of England. 

The moft convenient works for the making this fait are con- 
ftructed in the following manner. The faltern is erected 
at fome convenient place near the fhore ; it is a long and 
low building, confifting of two parts, one called the fore- 
houfe, and the other the pan ho ufe or boiling-houfe. The 
fore-houfe ferves to receive the fuel, and cover the work- 
men ; and in the boiling houfe are placed the furnace, and 
the pan in which the fait is made. And in fome places 
they have two pans, one at each end of the building, and 
the fuel and place for the workmen is in the middle. The 
furnace opens into the fore-houfe by two mouths, and from 
thefe is carried up a wall to prevent the afhes from fly in? to 
the fait pans, and in this is a door of communication be- 
tween the two houfes. The body of the furnace confifts of 
two chambers, divided from one another by a brickwork 
called the mid feather, which from a broad bafe terminates 
in a high edge nigh the top of the furnace, and by means 
of ftiort pillars of caft iron fixed upon it, fupporis the fait 
pan. The pans are oblong and fhallow, the common mea- 
fure being fifteen feet in length, twelve feet in breadth, and 
fixteen inches in depth ; they are commonly made of plates 
of iron joined together with nails, and the joints filled with 
a ftrcng cement ; and the bottom of the pan is prevented 
from bending down, or changing its figure, by hooks fatt- 
ened to ftrong iron bars which are placed acrofs it. 
Between the fides of the pan and the walls of the boiling- 
houfe there runs a walk five or fix feet broad, where the 
workmen fiand to draw out the fait. The roofs are wood, 
and are faftened with pegs of wood, nails mouldering away 
into ruft in a few months. 

Not far diftant from the faltern on the fea fhore, between 
full fea and low water mark, they make a little pond in the 
rocks, or with ftones in thefand; this they call a Imnp, 
and from this pond they lay a pipe; through which, when 
the fea is in, the water runs into a well adjoining to the 
faltern, and by this well tbey pump it into troughs, by 
which it is conveyed into their fnip or cittern, in which it 
is ffored up till they have occafion to ufe it. 
The ciftcrn is built clofe to the faltern, and may be placed ' 
moft conveniently between the boiling-houfcs on the back- 
fide of the fore-houfe. It is made either of wood, brick, or 
clay, and fliould be covered with a fhed, that the fait wa- 
ter in it may not be weakened by rains, and fhould be 
placed fo high that the water may conveniently run out of 
it into the pans. When the fea water has flood in the ciftern 
till the mud and fand are fettled from it, it is drawn off into 

\ the fait pan ; and at the four corners of the fait pan, where 
it is fupported by the brick work, and confequently the flame 
does not touch its bottom, there are placed four fmaller 

1 leaden pans and fcratch pan;, which for 2. fait pan of fifteen 
feet, are ufually about a foot and half long and a foot broad, 
and three inches deep. Thefe. have a bow or circular han- 
dle of iron, by which they may be drawn out with a hook 
when the liquor in the pan is boiling. 

The fait pan being fifed with fea water, a ftrong fire of 
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pit-coal is lighted in the furnace, and then, for a pan which 
contains about fourteen hundred gallons, the fait boiler 
takes the whites of three eggs, and incorporates them all 
with two or three gallons of fea water, which he pours into 
the fait pan, while the water contained therein is only luke- 
warm, and mixes this with the reft by ftirring it about with 
a rake. In many places they ufe inftead of eggs the blood 
of flieep or oxen to clarify the fea water ; and in Scotland 
they do not give themfelves the trouble of clarifying it at all. 
As the water heats, there arifes a black frothy fcum upon it, 
which is to betaken off with wooden fkimmers. After this 
the water appears perfectly clear, and by boiling it brifkly 
about four hours, a pan loaded in the common way, that is 
about fifteen inches deep, will begin to form cryftals upon 
itsfurface. The pan is then filled up a fecond time with 
frefh fea water; and about the time when it is half 
filled, the fcratch pans are taken out and emptied of a white 
powder, feeming a kind of calcarious earth, which feparates 
itfelf from the fea water, during its boiling before the fait 
begins to moot. When" thefe have been emptied, they are 
again put into their places, where they are afterwards filled 
again. This powder being violently agitated by the boiling 
liquor, does not fubfide till it comes to the corners of the 
pan where the motion of the mafs is fmaller, and it there 
falls into thefe pans placed on purpofe to receive it. 
The fecond filling of the pan is boiled down after clarifying 
in the fame manner as the firft, and fo a third and a fourth ; 
but in the evaporation of the fourth, when the cryftals begin 
to form themfelves, they flacken the fire, and only keep the 
liquor fimmering. In this heat they keep it all the while 
that the fait is granulating, which is nine or ten hours. 
The granules or cryftals all fall to the bottom of the pan ; 
and when the water is almoft all evaporated, and the fait 
lies nearly dry at the bottom, they rake it all together into 
a long heap on one fide of 'the pan, where it lies a while to 
drain from the brine, and then is put into barrows and car- 
ried to the ftore-houfe, and delivered into the cuftody of his 
majefty's officers. In this manner the whole procefs is 
ufually performed in twenty-four hours, the fait being com- 
monly drawn out every morning. This is the method in 
molt of our fait works, but in fome they fill the pan feven 
times before they boil up the fait, and fo take it out but once 
in two days, or five times in a fortnight. In the common 
way of four boilings, a pan of the ufual fize, containing one 
thoufand three hundred gallons, they draw from fifteen to 
twenty bufhels of fait every day, each buftiel weighing fifty- 
fix pounds. 

When the fait is carried into the ftore-houfe it is put into 
drabs, which are partitions, like ftalls for horfes, lined at 
three fides, and the bottom with boards, and having a Aid- 
ing board on the forefide to draw up on occafion. The 
bottoms are made Shelving, being higheft at the back, and 
gradually inclining forward ; by this means the brine re- 
maining among the fait, cafily feparates and runs from it, and 
the fait in three or four days becomes fufficiently dry ; in fome 
places they ufe cribs and barrows, which are long and co- 
nic wicker bafkets for this purpofe, and in fome places 
wooden troughs with holes in the bottom. The faline li- 
quor which remains from the making of fait is what is called 
bittern. See the article Bittern. 

The fides of the pans in which the fait is made, are foon 
crufted over with the fame fort of matter formed into cakes 
or cruils, that falls in powder into the fcratch pans ; this the 
workmen call ftone fcratch ; they are obliged to cleanfe the 
pans of it once in a week or ten days, otherwife they will 
be burnt : in England they do this with iron picks, but at 
Hall in Saxony they have a much better method ; for they 
then take out the pans, and turning them bottom upwards, 
burn ftraw under them, by which means the matter of the 
cruft loofens itfelf, and after this it falls off on being ftruck 
with a mallet or hammer. Brownrig of Salt, p. 62. 
In Lancashire, and forne other parts of England, fczfalt is 
made in this manner : they pare off, in dry weather, in fum- 
mer, the furface of the flats, which are covered at full fea, 
and bare when the tide is out. When they have procured 
heaps of this they put it into troughs, and pour frefh water 
on it; this wafhes oft the fait that hung about the fand, and 
is received fo impregnated into veflels (et underneath the 
troughs. So long as this liquor is ftrong enough to bear an egg 
they put on more water ; when an egg finks in it they throw 
the fand out of the troughs, and put in frefh from the heaps. 
The water thus impregnated with fait they boil in leaden 
pans, and evaporate toadrynefs, the fait remaining behind. 
Ray's Englifh word, p. 179. 
Rock Salt, a name given by the common people of England 
to the foflile fait, or fal gem, found in feveral parts of the 
worjd. 

It was in the year 1670 that we firft difcovered the mines of 
rock fait in Chefhire, where it was accidentally found on the 
lands of Mr. Marbury, of Marbury, in that county, in 
boring for coal. It lay there thirty-three or thirty-four 
yards from the furface, and there iflued from it a vigorous 
{harp brine ftronger than any of the Chefhire fait fprings 
before known afforded. Since that many other mines of it 
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have been found in the fame county, and a great many are 
now worked by a company of proprietors, and yield vaft 
quantities of fait \ but this is efteemed unfit for domeftic ufes 
in its natural ftate, and for that reafon the proprietors ufe 
the method practifed in Poland, Hungary, and many other 
places on the coarfer rock fait, that is, the refining it, by 
diffolving it in weak brine, and then boiling it into fait 
again ; this is done with great quantities on the fpot ; and 
beftde this great quantities are carried in the rough Hate to 
Liverpool, and there refined with the water of the river 
Merfey at full fea, or elfe fhipped at Liverpool, and thence 
tranfported to other parts of England and Ireland, where it 
is wrought into fait with fea water. 

The rock fait refined upon the fpot is alfo exported to Ire- 
land ; and in times of war, to our American colonies, when 
they cannot have bay fait. The works wheie they refine 
the rock fait are called refineries, and the rock fait is broken 
fmall and put into leaden cifterns, where it is diflblved 
cold in fea water. When the folution has ftood a day and 
night to fettle, it is drawn off from the fediment into the 
fait pan, and refined into fait in the fame manner that 
common brine is boiled up. The fame additions are ufed in 
the clarifying it, and the fcratch or calcarious matter falling 
from it, forms a cruft as in the other works. The brine 
left in the pans after the fait is taken out is not thrown 
away, but is added to the next quantity put into the pan, 
and fo on to the end of the works. Brownrig on Salt, 
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In Hungary, near the city of Eperes, they have a very re- 
markable mine of th\s fait which fupphes the whole country 
thereabout. The-mine is near two hundred fathoms deep, 
and in the greaieft part is funk through earth, not through 
rock. The veins of fait are fo large, that there are many 
blocks of it weighing two thoufand pounds, fome of ten or 
more. The fait is ufually hewn out into long fquare pieces 
of about two feet, and is afterwards ground between two 
grindftones, to reduce it to a powder fit for ufe. Though 
the mines of fait are ufuaily cold and damp, yet the fait it- 
felf being very folid, and in the rock or mafs, is feldom 
much affected by the dampnefs. The fait in many of the 
mines is not of a fine white, but fuch as is of a dufky grey 
in the mafs, often becomes very white when powdered, 
and made fit for ufe. 
Salt upon Salt, a name given to a kind of common/^// pre- 
pared by the Dutch, of great ufe in preferving herrings and 
other fifh, and to which they principally owe their advan- 
tages in the herring trade. The Dutch prepa e two kinds 
of refined fait, one of a fmall grain, intended for the ufe of 
the table, and called butter fait. They export large quanti- 
ties of this to the countries upon the Rhine, and into other 
parts of Germany. The other kind is a very ftrong and 
pure fait, and is of the largeft grain of any boiled fait, now- 
made : this laft they call the St. Ubes or Lifbon fait, from 
its refemblance to the pure bay fait made in thofe places. 
The fait, which they refine, is altogether marine bay falt> 
and they chiefly have it from France and Spain ; but they 
find, by experience, that any one kind of bay fait does not 
anfwer their purpofes, fo well as two or more kinds ; they 
therefore frequently mix three parts of Cadiz fait with one 
part of that of SoufVon, which is of great ftrength, but very 
dirty, and of a green colour, and docs not coft above 
half the price of the Spanifh fait ; for difiblving the 
bay fait, they ufe fea water, which they bring in lighters 
to Dort and Rotterdam from below the Brill or Hel- 
voet ; out of thefe lighters it is craned into cellars, and 
is thus impregnated with bay fait to a certain degree of 
ftrength, which they determine by hydrometers made for 
that purpofe. After the heavy drofs of the fait is fubfided to 
the bottom of the cellar, the clear brine is pumpted up 
into the fait pan through a mat, which retains the light 
fcum, ftraws, or other impurities, which floated on the fur- 
face of it. Thefe fait pans are of iron, of a round figure, 
and commonly forty feet in diameter, and eighteen inches 
deep. Thefe pans are placed over a hearth furnace, and the 
only fuel they ufe in the boiling the fait is dry turf. The 
fire is kept up fo high, that the liquor boils brifkly all the 
time, and if any fcum aiifes, they carefully take it off, but 
they ufe no clarifying mixtures. A little before the fait be- 
gins to granulate, they add to the pan a lump of butter, of 
the bignefs of a walnut, and half a pint of four whey, which 
has ftood at leaft half a year. When thefe things are per- 
fectly mixed in by a good ftirring, they fhut the doors and 
windows of the houfe, that no air can blow in cold, and 
the houfe is kept thus hot all the time that the fait is form- 
ing. This method is not new, or peculiar to the Dutch 
works, for Agricola defcribes an apparatus of boards, to 
keep the cold air out of the fait pan all the time that the 
fait is forming; and the Germans ufe it In many places at 
this time. 

It is out of this fame brine, and by the fame procefs, that 
they make the table fait and the ftrong fait ; only toward the 
end of the procefs they make this difference, if the pan is 
to be wrought into table fait, the brine is kept gently fim- 
mering during the whole operation, and all is finifhed in 
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twenty four hours ; but if it be to be made into the ftrong 
fait, they flacken the fire to fuch a degree, that the opera- 
tion takes up three days. In both cafes they let the fait re- 
main in the pan till the whole is finifhed j they then rake 
it out with wooden rakes, and after it has drained a while 
in wooden drabs, it is fit for ufe. The mother brine , of 
which there always remains a large quantity m the pan after 
the ftrong/*// is made, as alfo the draining* of the drabs 
where the fait is put, is referved to be boiled up mto table 
fait i but the mother brine of the table fait becomes more 
fliarp and bitter after every procefs, and is finally thrown 
away. Brownrtg of Salt, p. 142. 

Sea Salt. The common fea fait is deftructive to almoit all 
plants except thofe which naturally grow in the fea water, 
or on 'the fhores. Mr. Tull has invented a method of deter- 
mining how far the horizontal roots of plants run, by bury- 
ing fait at a diftance from them. See the article Root. 
It has been thought by fome that this was an uncertain trial, 
becaufe, though the roots reaching the fait were deftroyed 
by it, yet the plant would continue to be fupplied by others, 
and would not perifh ; but this is' erroneous, for the roots 
of plants coming where fait is, are not killed by it, but 
they draw juices from the earth where it is buried, and carry 
it with thofe juices to the plant, and by this means they 
fail not to kill it. One root, thus coming in the way of 
fait, is able to kill the whole plant, though it have ten thou- 
sand roots, taking good nourifhment from other places. 
This is finally exemplified in the growing of mint in water. 
If a ftrong and vigorous fhoot of mint, growing in fimple 
water, be placed near a glafs at fait water, and one fibre of 
its roots be raifed out of the glafs in which it ftands, and 
plunged into the fait water, the whole plant will be killed 
in a few days by this fait, taken in by this fingle fibre, 
though all the reft are taking in proper nourifhment from 
the frefh water all the time. The fame thing happens, if 
one of thefe roots be taken up and tied in a bag, containing 
a fpoonful of dry fait; the fait will foon grow moift, and 
the plant will be killed. On tailing of the leaves of the 
plants thus killed, they are found to have imbibed a larger 
quantity of fait than could be conceived from fuch a fmall 
and fingle root, the whole ftalk, leaves, and every other 
part of the plant, tafting ftrong of fea fait. Tulfs Horfe- 
hoeing Hufbandry. See Marine Salt, fupr. 

Egra Salt. See the article EgraNUM ^a/. 

Effential Salts. See Salts a/Plants. 

Fixt Salts. Mr. Romberg has given, in the Memoirs of the 
Paris Academy, a very curious paper of the fubjedf. of vola- 
tilizing the fixt falts of plants. He obferves, that the fixt 
fait of any plant is a faline matter, which has already loft 
in the fire all, or the greater part at leaft, of the volatile 
matter contained in the plant it is obtained from, as its 
phlegm, acid fpirit, urinous fpirit, its effential oil and urinous 
fait ; and that its figure is in fome degree that of a fpunge, 
the pores of which being always open, are ever ready to re- 
ceive again fuch forts of volatile fubftances, as the fire has 
before driven off" from them; and that art may in fuch a 
manner add thefe its deprived parts to it again, that the 
concrete fhall lofe its fixity, and become volatile, as the 
whole was in a great meafure before. The whole of this 
operation conftfts in the adding to the lixivial fait one or 
more of thofe volatile fubftances, the lofs of which gave ic 
its prefent form. Thefe arc to be introduced into the fait by 
repeated cohobations, which are to be continued till fo much 
volatile matter is added to the fixt, that the whole becomes 
volatile together; the naturally volatile particles being mixed 
in fuch proportion, as to be able to carry up the fixed in 
vapour with them. The feveral volatile fubftances of plants 
are of different kinds, and coniequently require different ope- 
rations, to make them mix with the fait. Tartar may very 
well ferve as a general inftance in this cafe, and the man- 
ner of introducing into its fixt fait thofe principles, of which 
the fire before diverted it, and by this means rendring it vo- 
latile, may ferve as a fpecimen of the manner of doing it 
in all the reft : but as fait of tartar, and all other fixt vege- 
table alkaline falts, however well purified, always contain a 
great deal of earth, the feveral volatiles employed act diffe- 
rently on this, according to their feveral natures ; fome car- 
rying it all up in vapour, others carrying only a part of it, 
and leaving at the bottom of the vcffel more or lefs of an 
earthy matter, infipid to the tafte, and wholly diverted of 
its alkaline fait ; every particle of which, even in this cafe, 
has been volatilized, and raifed by the fire. 
The alkaline fait, thus volatilized, appears alfo, according 
to the different fubftances employed, in very different forms ; 
fometimes in that of a faline liquor, fometimes in an acid, 
and fometimes in an urinous fpirit : fometimes alfo it be- 
comes changed into a volatile fal faljus, fometimes into an 
acrid and foetid fait, and finally, fometimes into a volatile 
aromatic one. The firft matter which fire drives out of tar- 
tar, or any other vegetable fubftance, is its phlegm ; this 
being mere water, one would think at fu(\: fhould be little 
able to change fo fixed a fubftance as fait of tartar into a 
volatile one ; but when we farther conj'ider the great power 
of water, when put in action by the fire, and that this agent 
Suppl. Vol. XL 
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is the caufe of fome of the greateft changes that happen in 
animal and vegetable bodies, and perhaps of every thing of 
this kind that partes in our earth, we lhall not wonder that 
it may be made, by the help of fire, one of the agents ca- 
pable of raifing, or yolatilifcing a part at leaft cf fait of tar- 
tar ; hut as phlegm Is the leait active of all the principles 
which chemiftry feparates from bodies, or at leaft acts upon 
the others the moft flowly, and with the leaft violence, 
the method of volatilizing part of fait of tartar by means 
of this, mufl naturally be more tedious than by any of the 
otber principles ; yet it is to be done with time by this, as 
well as by the other. 

The thing that put Mr. Romberg upon this courfe of expe- 
riments was, as he candidly acknowledges, an accident. He 
was difpleafed with the Venice foap, with which he ftiaved 
himfelf ; and endeavouring to mend it, he cut it into thin 
flices, and after drying it three months in the fhadc, he 
powdered it in a mortar, and wetted it in to' a parte again 
with oi! of lavender and fpirit of wine ; and in continuing 
his trials to this purpofe, he at length found part of the fait 
of the foap become volatile. 

It is very well known that foap is made of the fait of kali, 
or pot allies and oil. On the event of this experiment, Mr. 
Romberg proceeded to jud^e, according to the known rules 
of chemiftry, that oil, of which the volatile falts are gene- 
rally fuppofed to borrow their volatility, being intimately 
mixed with the fixed alkaline falts, as here with that of the 
kali, might render them all volatile, as in this inftance; for 
that in this ftate they were no longer alkalis, their pores be- 
ing now not open, but filled to the utmoft wi.h the particles 
of oil. All oils contain alfo an acid, and that acid being 
mixed with the alkali fait, the whole on this muft ceafe to 
be an alkali, and become a middle, or neutral fait, fuch as 
common fea fait; but then as the acid is not, in this cafe, 
joined to the alkali, but by the means of oil, and accompa- 
nied with oil, this new found neutral fait muft neceffaiily 
be of an oily, or a fulphureous nature. 

In carrying on this idea, and trying by chemical experiments 
all the objects it offered, Mr. Romberg, in fine, found, that 
in order to volatilize the fixt falts of vegetables, it was ne- 
ceffary to begin, by converting them into foap ; then to wait 
for the mooting of certain cryftals, or bright points, which 
would appear upon the furface, and that thefe cryftals were 
a ncutrzi fait, volatilized of itfdf by the mere operation of 
nature : after this the matter is to be moiftened with a new 
liquor, and then fet upon the fire, and that thus there would 
be a new appearance of volatilized fixed fait ; and the repeat- 
ing this procefs feveral times, affords always, at length, a 
very large proportion of the fixed fait, no longer fuch, but 
truly volatilized. The choice of a proper liquor, for the 
wetting the matter, is a thing of no fmall confequence. Water 
is, of all others, the leaft proper, and oil appears the moft 
fo ; and of the different oils, thofe drawn by diflillation are 
much more effectual than the common expreffed ones. The 
great reafon of this is, that the liquor ought not only to be 
the moft volatile that may be, but it muft be alfo fuch, as 
will moft intimately unite -with fait. Spirit of wine is very- 
excellent for the purpofe, but would be much more fo, did 
it not want this laft quality. 

Mr. Homberg, by various trials, carried at length this at- 
tempt to fo great a height, that he was able to volatilize 
nearly one half of fait of tartar, or of any other volatile 
fait. The new fait often appears in a dry form, the oil, 
which is employed in the making it, preferving it from the 
effect of humid vapours, which would othervvife have re- 
folved it into a liquor. Mem. de 1' Acad. Far. 17 14. 
Fojfile Salt. The ifiand of Tfongming, in the Eaft-Indies, 
affords the moft remarkable kind of foflile, or native dry 
fait in the world. The country is there, in general, very 
fruitful, but in certain parts of the ifland there are fpots of 
ground, of feveral acres, which appear wholly barren, yield- 
ing not the leaft appearance of any thing vegetable upon 
them. 

Thefe fpots of ground tafte very fait, and abound in fait in 
fuch a manner, that they fupply not only the whole ifland, 
but a great part of the neighbouring continent. When the 
people fee the earth become dry, and covered with white 
fpangles, which are pieces of fait, they dig it up about a 
foot deep, and carry it away to the work places, where they 
put it into large wooden veffels of four or five inches deep, 
and many feet broad, fet a little flanting. They pour water 
upon it in thefe. When it has flood a proper time they let 
it out, and add more, till all the fait is diflblved ; then they 
boil this water in the common way, and extract the fait 
from it. It is very remarkable, that the fame pieces of land, 
which produce vegetables one year, will produce this fait 
another; and, on the contrary, the fait parts will fome fea- 
fons produce vegetables. The fait work there is a thing of 
great advantage to the Inhabitants, and all the poor are, in 
the fcafon, employed in it; the men in collecting and wet- 
ting the earth, and the women in boiling up the water, which 
they attend as carefully as the men. Qbferv. fur les Cout. 
dc 1'Afie. 
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Ghuher's Salt. See Sal mirah'de, fupr. 
Salts if Count Lagarais, a name by which the trench and 
Come other nations call a preparation of vegetable bodies, 
invented by the gentleman whofe name it bears, but very 
improperly called by him a fait. 

The hiftory of thefe preparations is this : in the year 1731, 
the Count de Lagarais mewed the French king tome pow- 
ders, which he proved to be very ufeful in medicine, and 
which he called the effential falts of cerium plants. 1 he me- 
thod of making thefe was long kept a fecret, but at length 
the difcoverer publifhing it to the world, it appeared that 
they were made by means of water only, agitated in a vio- 
lent and continued manner in a clofe veflcl with an inftru- 
■ ment rcfembling a chocolate mill. Mr. Langelot had be- 
fore attempted a refolution of this kind of vegetable, and 
other fubftances, by means of water and motion, but his 
was done by grinding them with a very fmall quantity of 
water at a time ; whereas this of the Count's is by pow- 
derino- the ingredients, mixing them with a large quantity 
of water, and breaking them to pieces by a continued mo- 
tion of this fort of mill made with four vanes, or flaps of 
. thin wood, which was kept for fix or eight hours in a con- 
. tinual motion by means of a larger wheel, fuch as the lapi- 
daries polifh Hones with. 

There is no doubt but that the inftrument, ufed by the 
Count, is of very great ufe, and that the refult of the opera- 
tion is a very valuable form of medicine ; but it is not a 
fait, but an extremely fine extract, containing the gummy, 
refinous, and faline parts of the body, and is a form capable 
of being reduced to powder, and eafily adminiftered, as it 
contains the virtues of the plant it is made from in an ex- 
tremely fmall compafs, and is capable of ready folution in 
aqueous fluids. It is certainly a form of medicine worthy 
to be brought into pradfice, and muft be a very proper way 
of adminiftring the more bulky medicines to children, and 
perfons of tender conftitutions. 

To give a proper view of the nature of thefe preparations, 
and their difference from the extra£ls made in the common 
manner, it may be proper to enter, in fome degree, into 
the manner of preparing the two forms. The common ex- 
tracts of the (hops are made either from the juices of fuc- 
culent plants, as houfcleek, purflain, or the like; or from 
a ftrong decofiion of the other drier plants in common 
water, which when feparated from the coarfer parts by fub- 
fidence, filtration, or the like means, are evaporated over a 
balneum maria: to the confidence of a thick honey. 
There will, in procefs of time, an effential fait feparate itfelf 
from thefe extracts, and many plants have, in the decocti- 
ons, a large quantity of a fine fubftance, which will never 
be made to pafs the filter : and the extracts, made by this 
means, contain the oil, the gummy and refinous parts of 
the plants, and their effential falts, though this js but in a 
very inconflderable quantity. Thefe are the common ex- 
tracts of plants. 

The method of making thofe extracts, called Count Laga- 
rais's falts, is this. They choofe a glafs veffel, capable of 
holding fix or feven pints, and having a wide mouth ; into 
this they put an ounce of bark, fena, guaiacum, or whatever 
other vegetable they are to make the extract of, firft re- 
duced to a coarfe powder. They pour on this two pints 
and an half of rain water, or diddled water, and then taking 
the veffel to the place where the mill is fixed, they raife it 
fo high, that the body of the mill is in the middle of the 
liquor; they then cover the top of the veffel with a wet 
bladder, that the froth may not be thrown over, and then 
turning the large wheel, they make the mill move round 
very fwiftly in~"the liquor for fix or feven hours together ; 
after this they let the liquor fettle for an hour or two, till 
only the finer parts of the body remain fufpended in it, and 
then pour it off into a number of flat China, or ftone ware 
difhes, putting only a fmall quantity into each difh, and 
thefe they fet in the fun, or over a balneum marise prepared 
on purpofe ; for fhould they attempt the evaporation in a 
fand-heat, the fmall quantity of extract in each difh would 
be burned. When the whole is evaporated to a drynefs, 
there remains on the whole inner furface of the difhes a thin 
cruft of an extract, which is to be feparated by fcraping it 
off with a piece of ftiff paper, and referved for ufe. This 
always breaks up in fmall fcales, which have a very fhining 
furface on that part where they adhered to the difhes, and 
it feems that this has given occafion to fome to believe, that 
they were particles of tea] fait. 

There is no doubt, but this method of procuring a power- 
ful extract might be of great ufe, in regard to all thofe fub- 
ftances which water can have power to penetrate ; but it is 
not eafy to give credit to its being able to make the like 
valuable medicines from the metals, though that has been 
pretended. Gold and filver are pretended to be operated on 
in a powerful manner by it, but there feems a fallacy in 
this, fince even iron itfelf, which is much more penetrable 
by water than thofe metals, yields but little virtue to it, two 
ounces of the filings of this metal yielding, with the utmoff 
care and accuracy, only about four grains of a white earthy 
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matter, which is alfo much more likely to be a part of the 
water than of the metal. 

The falts of the metals, as the Count called them, which 
were prepared by this means, were always fufpected to bold 
fome faline quality, which they owed to the menftruum, 
which, whatever was pretended, was not fimple water, and 
a ftrict examination of them always difcovered a marine 
fait among them. It is true indeed, that according to Lan- 
gelot's method of grinding, fome leaves of gold were re- 
duced, by the addition of a very fmall quantity of water, 
into a liquor, from which, on diflillation, a few red drops 
were feparated ; but it is to be obferved, that as Langelbt's 
method is the grinding the fubftance with great vehemence, 
and for a long time, in an iron mortar, with a pcftii of the 
fame metal, there is reafon to fufpecl:, that what was found 
to come forth in red drops was a folution of iron, not of 
gold, as was pretended by thofe who firft prepared them. 
It is not to be doubted, but the method of evaporation of 
Count Lagarais's medicines is of great ufe, fince no other can 
fo well retain the finer parts of the medicines. Mr. Geof- 
froy tried it on rofes, violets, and fome other flowers, and 
found great reafon to wifh that all the medicinal extracts 
could be prepared in the fame manner; but the method is 
impracticable, when medicines are to be prepared for gene- 
ral ufe ; for though the mills might be made to be mov-?d 
in great numbers at once, by a current of water, and fo this 
part of the work performed with tolerable eafe, yet the eva- 
porations, in fuch quantities, could by no means be made 
in any tolerable room, or time, and they muft be evapo- 
rated as foon as made, fince they very quickly turn four, 
and lofe all their virtues. Mem. de TAcad. Scienc, Par. 
1739. See Extract, 
Lixivial Salts. It may appear very natural, from confider- 
ing the common method of making the lixivial falts, that 
they fhould be all of them one and the fame fubftance ; and 
as the greater part of them agree perfectly, not oidy in 
tafte, fmell, and colour, but even in their effedts, in the 
niceft chemical operations, in which it appears wholly the 
fame thing, whether one or another of them be employed ; 
many, even of the molt, celebrated cbemifts, have pofi- 
tively declared that they are all the fame, and Kunkell 
has pofitively afferted this on many repeated experiments, 
allowing them no other difference, than that fome contain 
more, fome lefs earth ; and this he affirms not to be owing 
to the different fpecies of the plant, but from certain acci- 
dents in the burning. 

This account, however fpecious, is not true ; for though 
there are many of the lixivial falts procured from different 
plants, which, on many trials, appear alike, yet there are 
ibme that greatly differ from the common kinds ; as that of 
tamarifk, which wants the greateft of all their characters, 
in that it is no alkali, but a true falfalfus ; and befide this, 
there are probably many other as remarkable differences in 
others, which happen not yet to have been obferved. Mr. 
Bourdehn, of the Paris Academy, having obferved, that 
among the lixivial falts fome were greatly more, fome 
greatly lefs alkaline, and this laft mentioned kind not at 
all, determined to fcarch minutely into their differences in 
this refpect. In this attempt he tried the produce of a great 
number of different fruits and flowers of plants, many of 
which gave lixivial falts, confiderably different from one 
another; but nothing more frrengthened his opinion of the 
effential differences of fome of them, than the fait of guaia- 
cum, which proved to be little more an alkali than the 
fait of tamarifk, and which he is of opinion may be pre- 
pared in fuch a manner, as not to prove at all alkaline. 
Mem. de 1'Acad. Par. 1728. SecLixivious, CycL 
The opinion of the fixed falts, drawn by elixiviation from 
all plants, being the fame, having greatly prevailed, Mr. 
Gmelin, of the Peterfburg Academy, went through a mul- 
titude of experiments with the falts, made carefully from a 
great number of different plants, on a number of different 
liquors ; fome mineral acids, others folutions and impreg- 
nations of different fubftances ; and by thefe he found that 
they had very different qualities, befide their diffe ring greatly 
in the degree of their alkaline power, which had been look- 
ed upon as their effential character. 

He obferves, that thefe falts are not to be obtained pure by 
any means, except a violent and repeated calcination ; and 
that this is not the method ufed with the feveral falts made 
for medicinal ufe, and confequently that they are all im- 
pure. The additional matter, which makes thcfefalts im- 
pure, is either an earthy, an oily, an acid, or a volatile al- 
kaline fubftance, according as the plant, while recent, a- 
bounded with one or the other of thofe principles, or as 
their mutual connexions with one another were more or 
lefs ftrong in each. As therefore the feveral fpecies of plants 
are well known to abound with different principles, it muft 
neccffarily follow that the lixivial falts, obtained from them 
in the common way, muft differ in their nature and proper- 
ties, as the acid abounds in one, the volatile alkali in an- 
other, and the earth or oil in a third. 
This difference unqueftionably owes its origin to the nature 

of 
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of the different plants; but befidcs this It mull he allowed, 
that there arc feveral accidents by which the fait may alfo 
be rendered of a different nature, or at leaft its natural di- 
verftty from others may be encreafed, and fet in a ftronger 
light. The different manner of burning the plant will oc- 
cafion a great change in the fait it yields ; and two different 
fain will be obtained, if one half of the fame quantity of 
afhes be lixiviated with hot water, and the other half with 
cold. This has been fully proved by Stahl in his Funda- 
fnenta Cbemica. 

Thefe are only accidental differences in the fame fait ; what 
Mr. Gmelin takes upon him to prove by experiment, is, 
that there are more real differences between the fa Its of va- 
rious plants, and thofe wholly dependent on the nature of 
thofe plants, than had been before fufpecled. 
That the fits of plants may be fairly compared together, it 
is neceflary that they mould all be made in the fame man- 
ner ; the fire mould, in all the procefTes, be raifed to the 
fame degree, and the time of the plants remaining in it 
fhould be alfo afcertained, and the lixivium from cachbe pre- 

. pared in the fame uniform manner : thus the volatile parts of 
one plant will be no farther evaporated than of another, and 
the lixivia will contain an equal fhare of the principles of 
the feveral plants, proportioned to their feveral natures ; for 
it is a certain faci, that if the lixivium of the fame afhes 

■ be made in part with hot water, and in part with cold, the 
fait, obtained from that made with the hot water, will con- 
tain more of the earthy and oily parts of the plant, than 
that made with the cold. 

The method of making a fixt lixhial fait of a plant, fo as to 
retain as much as may be of the virtues of the plant, is this. 
Let the plant continue on fire without breaking out into flame, 
and let the fire be continued till it fall into afhes, but no 
longer, left fome of the volatile parts be driven off, which 
might have been preferved. Cold water, and not hot, fhould 
be ufed to make the lixivium, that the fait may appear in 
its proper form; and as the water of wells, rivers, and other 
places, differ greatly from one another, the water ufed for 
this purpofe mould be fuch, as has been previoufly diftilled 
two or three times over, and fo rendered perfectly pure, 
and kept in glafs veffels, not in earthen, leaden, or wooden 
ones, left it contrad fome adventitious particles. Now 
if the lixiviums of plants, made with all thefe cautions, are 
found to differ from one another, there is no room to doubt, 
but that the falts of thofe plants are really different one from 
another. 

This evidently appeared from the labours of a Swedifh che- 
mift, whofe papers fell into Mr. Gmelin's hands, and who 
had with all this care and caution prepared the falts of a 
number of plants ; a copious table of the different effeefs of 
which, in different mixtures, is added to Mr. Gmelin's ac- 
count : but not only the falts, but the very afhes of diffe- 
rent plants, prepared in the fame exact manner, are found 
to differ obvioufly to the fenfes. The afhes of mugwort, 
fmall centaury, chervil], and dill, are of a brown ifh grey; 
goats beard and lingwort afford white afhes ; thofe of fanicle 

' are whitifti ; thofe of Roman wormwood of a grcenifh grey ; 

■ thofe of rue, agrimony, and faxifrage, brown ; thofe of 
tanfy of a dufky green ; thofe of dodder of a fine green ; 
eyebrigbt, fouthernwood, common wormwood, and fcabi- 
ous, afford them grey ; fcurvygrafs of a whitifh grey ; hyf- 
fop, yarrow, and fowbane, of a dufky grey; melilot and 
oak leaves, as alfo plantain, colts foot, pine tops, and fu- 

- mitory, of a dufky brown ; pennyroyal of a pale brown, 
with fome fpots of white ; elder flowers, fage, and mother 
of thyme, afford yellow afhes ; thofe of ftrawberry leaves 
are of a pale brimftone colour ; thofe of catmint of a dufky 
red ; of prunella brick coloured ; of honeyfuckle blue ; of fern 

'■■ blackifh ; and thofe of St. John's wort, feverfew, origanum, 
and pimpernel, are all of a deep black. 
The quantity of allies, produced from an equal weight of dif- 
ferent plants, is very different, fome yielding a feventh part 
of their weight, others but a twelfth or thirteenth, and fome 
particular plants much lefs than this; St. John's wort in 
particular yields but a twenty eighth part, and fern but a 
twenty fourth. 

The lixiviums made from thefe different afhes were fome 
colourless from the beginning, others at firft were bluiili. 
greenifh, or of other colours, but thefe tinges all went off 
after a few days, and the liquor became limpid. 
The lixiviums of the feveral plants are very differently acrid 
to the tafte, though made exactly in the fame manner and 
proportion, and thofe of fome plants are not acrid at all ■ 
that of ftrawberry leaves has fcarce any tafte ; that of the 
barba caprse, inftcad of an acrid tafte, has a fweet one • 
and the lixivium of mother of thyme has no tafte, by which 
it can be diftinguifhed from fair water: the lixiviums of 
pimpernel, dill, and ftrawberry leaves, have a fulphureous 
fmell ; thofe of mod other plants are wholly fcentlefs. Acf . 
Petropol. Vol. 4. p. 2H9. 

Salts of metals. See the article Metal. 

Salt of milk. See Milk. 

Mineral Salt. It has been for many ages a conftant opinion 
among the chemiffs, that minerals contain no volatile fait. 
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Mr. Romberg, however, found the means of preparing an 
acid mineral Jolt, in a dry form and volatile. This would 
diflblve in fpirit of wine, and that folution being thrown 
on marble, fermented, and diflblved it in the manner of 
aqua fortis. 

All the world knows that many mineral fubftances contain 
an acid, and th.it this is ealily raifed in diftillation, and 
therefore is very volatile ; but as this could never before be 
feparated, otherwife than in a liquid form, they efteemed it 
fomething of a peculiar nature, and called it an acid mine- 
ral fpirit, banilhing the word fait from its name. But 
Mr. Homberg found, that if the acid fpirit of any mineral 
was fo embarrafled in the particles of fome metal, as that it 
ceafed to be fluid, that metal was always confiderably in- 
creal'ed in weight by it ; and that if afterwards all the acid 
which had been added to it were again feparated from it, 
there would remain a volatile fait in a dry form, and that 
this fait if diflblved in fpirit of wine, or in common water, 
made an acid liquor, which would dih'blve all alkalies with 
an ebullition : from this, he fays, it is plain, that the mi- 
nerals have a volatile^/, as well as the animals or plants ; 
which laft were alfo long fuppofed to want it, and the vola- 
tile fait fuppofed peculiar to the animal kingdom : from this 
alfo it very plainly appears, that the acid fpirits of minerals, 
as they are called, are in reality no other than thefe volatile 
falts diflblved in their own phlegm. 

The method of procuring this fait may be feen in the fol- 
lowing inftance. Take two ounces of fine filver, diflblve 
it in five ounces of fpirit of nitre ; pour this folution, 
while hot, into a pint of river-water, in which there has 
been before diflblved as much fea fait as it can contain, 
the filver will precipitate itfelf in form of white fcales. 
Wafh this precipitate till it is infipid to the tafte, and then 
dry it ; it will, when perfcflly dried, weigh two ounces and 
an half. 

After this calcine in an iron vellel over a ftrong fire two or 
three pounds of fine tin, in which there is no mixture of 
any other metal. Take of this calx of tin well dried an 
ounce and half, mix this carefully with the two ounces and 
half of the calx of filver, perfedly dry alfo : put the mix- 
ture into a mattafs, of which two thirds fhall remain empty ; 
expofe this matrafs to the naked fire, with its neck turned 
downwards, there will run into the neck of the matrafs a 
black matter, which will immediately fix itfelf into a hard 
ftone of a brown colour, this will weigh about an ounce 
and half ; this ftone is the calx of tin diflblved by the acids, 
which remain in the calx of filver ; and the caput mortuum, 
at the bottom of the matrafs, will be found to be the filver 
now diverted of thofe fain, which it had carried with it 
from its diflblvent in the precipitation. This may be run into 
a mafs by the copel, and no part of it will be loft. 
Beat this brown ftone to powder, let the powder he perfeci- 
ly dry j then put it into a double vefiel, fublime it according 
to art, and the refult of the operation will be half an 
ounce of a volatile fait ; this is to be reflified by re-fublim- 
ing it two or three times over a very gentle fire, and it will 
then be a volatile and mineral fait, perfectly dry, of afine white 
colour and tranfparent. The caput moituum of this fubli- 
mation is the calx of tin. Mem. Acad. Par. 1692. 
Salt of mineral -waters. See the articleHALCRYPTIUM. 
Pine Salt. See the article Pine. 
Salts of plants. See the article Plant. 
Sedative Salt, a name given by the modern chemifts to a 
fait, of the virtues of which they boaft much. Thofe who 
firft defcribed it gave the procefs for making it in a very 
enigmatical manner; and their fucceflbrs invented many 
different ways of preparing it. The truth is, that all mix- 
tures of borax with the vitriolic acids furnifh us with d.feda- 
tivefalt, as do alfo the mixtures of borax with fpirit of nitre, 
or of fea fait. 

Becher firft gave the enigmatic account of it, which Hom- 
berg traced to its origin, and found the way of making it 
with thevitriolic, as Lemery did with the other acids. This fait 
is formed by fublimation, and is a congeries of faline flow- 
ers, not a little approaching to flowers of benjamin. Thefe 
flowers are fo light and fine, that they fwim upon water, 
and will not diflblve in it unlefs it be made warm. 
'The f dative fait is a oeife&fal falfus ; it makes no altera- 
tion in the colour of the juice of violets, and has no fenfible 
effect on the folution of corrofive fublimate, or on a folution 
of mercury in fpirit of nitre for a long time ; but it finally 
precipitates a yellow powder from it as the borax does ; 
there is this difference, however, between this precipitate, 
and that formed by crude borax, that the powder precipitated 
by the fedative fait, does not as the other become white on 
wafhing with large quantities of water. Thefe experi- 
ments fhew this fait to be wholly analogous to tartarum vi- 
triolatum, or to the Glauber's/?//; in its effects. 
When the compofition of which this fait is to be made is 
placed on the fire, there arife different liquors before the fait, 
appears ; the firft is a phlegm of a fattifh complexion, and 
with the fmell of foap ; this is fucceeded by a turbid white 
liquor, along with which there arife fome of the firft flc-w- 

«rs. 
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ers. This makes a folution of mercury in fp'trit of nitre 
muddy after fome time, and finally precipitates from it a 
fmall quantity of a white powder. After this all the fait or 
flowers afcend j thefe flowers, diflblved in warm water, re- 
cryftallize themfelves in it when cold, afluming the fame 
form with that they had in the flowers, except that the com- 
binations of particles are more dehfe and heavy. 
The ufual method of making this/a/* has been this. Take 
a glafs retort, with a large neck, put into it four ounces of 
borax in fine powder, and~pour on this half an ounce of com- 
mon water to wet it into a fort of foft pafte j then add to 
this an ounce and two drachms of concentrated oil of vitriol ; 
place the retort in a reverberator)' furnace, and give at firft a 
fmall fire, which raife by degrees till the retort is red hot: there 
will pafs over into the receiver about an ounce of aqueous 
matter; and after this the flowers, or fedative fait-, will rife 
with a little more humidity ; hence fome part of the flowers 
will be diflblved in the liquor, and run over into the reci- 
pient, but the greater quantity will remain in form of a dry 
fublimation in the neck of the retort ; they will finally ftop 
up the whole orifice of the neck, and what arifes after this 
ufually forms a circle of a fort of glofly fait, about their 
bafes, out of which the flowers feem to {hoot. 
They are compofed of multitudes of fine thin blades, or 
flakes, and are eafily brufhed out of the neck of the retort 
with a feather ; the glofly circle at the bottom of them may 
be diflblved in water, and recryftallized, and by this means 
all the fait will be procured. 

Mr. Geoffroy the younger has given, in the memoirs of the 
Paris academy in 1732, an account of a way of making this 
fait by folution and cryftallization alone, without the trou- 
ble of diftilling ; he has alfo fummed up the feveral other 
ways of making it with blue and white vitriol, but the me- 
thod here mentioned is that by which the chemifts now 
make it. Mem. Acad. Par. 1732. 

Shivery Salt. See the article Shivery. 

Vitreous Salt, in chemiftry, a term ufed by fome modern 
chemifts for a kind of fait , which till of late has wanted a 
name, and which is found in and feparable from the fixed 
alkaline fa Its of vegetables. 

It is bitter, hard, fixed, and not alkaline, and of a cryftalline 
or glofly appearance. 

The method preferibed by Boerhaave for the procuring it 
with mod eafe, is this : put fix pounds of the beft pot- 
afhes into a clean glafs, add thereto twenty pints of cold rain 
water ; ftir them together with a flick, and fuffcr the whole 
to reft. When the afhes are thoroughly diflblved, gently 
decant the clear lixivium ; and there will be found at the 
bottom, mixed with the faces, a number of fmall greyifh 
granules, of a bitter tafte, and of an almoft glafly brittle- 
nefs and hardnefs ; thefe are the fait required, and con- 
tain no alkaline quality ; but to obtain it in greater purity, 
diflblve fix pounds of pot-afhes in fourteen times their weight 
of water ; filter the lixivium while hot, and make it per- 
fectly clear ; then put it into a glafs veflel ready heated, 
and moiftened, and fufier it to ftand ; a dufky cruft will 
foun begin to fhoot to the bottom and fides of the glafs. 
and will gradually become thicker and thicker ; at length 
when no more appears to fhoot, pour off" the liquor, and 
there will remain behind a fait like the former, but purer, 
and in larger quantity : if the remaining lixivium be boiled 
a little, and fet to cryftallize again, it will afford a fmall 
quantity more of this fait ; but after this it will yield no 
more ; whence there feems to be only a certain and deter- 
minate quantity of this fait contained in the alkali. If this 
fait be put into a veflel of rain water and fhook about, it 
does not diflblve, only the alkali wafhes oft", and the fait 
remains purer than before ; after this it is to be gently dried 
and kept. Boerb, Chem. P. 2. p. 42. 

It is well known among the chemifts, that genuine fixed al- 
kaline fa Its can hardly he cryftailized ; and though fome 
have produced this fait as a cryftailized alkali, the fallacy of 
the pretext is evident, fince this appears on trial to be no 
alkali at all ; and it remains not lefs difficult than before to 
cryftallize pure alkali, though a fait different in its nature 
from it, may be cryftailized in a certain quantity from 
among it. 

This vitreous fait never runs fpontaneoufly in the air, nor 
does it eafily diflblve hi cold water ; when boiled it re- 
quires a large proportion of water to diflblve it, and as foon 
as cqld it eafily feparates itfelf from it again : it is laftingly 
bitter to the tafte, and crackles very much when thrown into 
the fire : it is neither acid nor alkaline, nor approaches in 
its nature to any other fait hitherto known ; but feems neareft 
of all others to refemble fandiver. This may fuggeft a query, 

■whether the fire in producing the fixed alkali, does not at 

-the fame - time produce this fait from vegetables ; and whe- 
ther by combining the fand and alkali together in glafs-mak- 
ing, the fire does not again feparate and throw up this fait 
in fandiver. Something of this kind feems to be the cafe, 
and a clofe inquiry on thefe principles may fhew us why 
tartar, in the rate of an alkali, does not afford this fait} 
for tartar proceeds from a fubtile liquor, intimately fer- 
mented in all its parts. There yet remains the trying this 
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fait on various bodies, by means of fire, to give a true 
knowledge of its nature, which is at grefent tco little 
known. This is to be obferved, however, that it differs 
fo much from the alkali, in which it is contained, that the 
careful chemift, before he makes ufe of that alkali in any 
nice procefs, or experiment, ought carefully to fepaiate this 
neutral _/#// from it. Boerhaave' sChcm. P. 2. p. ico. 
FuftbieSALT of urine. This fait, otherwife called by fome 
fa I mierocpfmi, and native fait of urine, is extracted from 
urine in a particular manner. 

It is beft prepared from putrified human urine; but it may 
be prepared from frefh. A quantity of the urine of found 
beer drinking men being putrified in a moderate heat, and 
then fiowly boiled in glazed earthen veflels to the confidence 
of a fyrup ; if this liquor be placed in a cellar or cool place, 
in about four weeks time, or fooner in winter, cryftals of a 
peculiar figure will be formed. But thefe being impure, 
muft again be diflblved in a fuflicient quantity of water, 
and filtered as hot as poflible through grey paper, and the 
folution again put in a cool place, where in a few days 
cryftals will again be formed much cleaner than the former. 
Thefe being feparated from the liquor and dried, the opera- 
tions of folution, filtration, and cryftallization, muft be 
reiterated twice or thrice, till the fait becomes perfectly 
white and without fmell. 

Mr. Marggraff fays, that 100, or 120 meafures of urine 
give about three or four ounces of this fait, which always 
cryftallizes firft, and is eafily diftinguifhed from that which 
appears afterwards in cryftals of a long and cubical form. 
This fait is ammoniacal, but of a peculiar nature. It is a 
faline acid body. By diftillation an urinous volatile fpirit 
firft rifes. The refiduum may be reduced by a violent fire 
into a pellucid white tranfparent mafs like glafs, of a very 
fixed nature, and from which neither acid nor any thing 
elfe can be feparated, without the addition of fome other 
matter. 

This vitreous fubftance may be entirely diflblved in two or 
three parts of diftilled water, and is thereby changed into a 
tranfparent liquor, fomewhat thick, not unlike the concen- 
trated oil of vitriol, and having the properties of all acids, 
fuch as fermenting with volatile and fixed alcahes, forming 
neutral fa its with them, precipitating bodies diflblved in al- 
caline menftruums, and ditfblving alcaline earths. It does 
not diflblve gold nor filver ; and copper, tin, and lead lit- 
tle j but iron very ftrongly. It extracts a red colour from 
cobalium fro cteruleo, in German, blau farben-hobalde, the 
mineral by which glafs is tinged blue. 

But this fait, in its dry ftate attracts metals with much 
more vigour, and with them produces feveral remarka- 
ble and lingular phenomena ; for all which, as alfo for 
the relation their fait bears to acid, alcaline and neutral 
falts, we refer to the learned author, who has alfo examined 
its effects on feveral folutions of terreftrial bodies. One 
moil eminent property is, that mixed with the inflammable 
part of foot, and diflblved in a clofe veflel, it produces a 
phofphorus. An ounce of this fait of urine thus feparated 
from its urinous part, and exactly mixed with half an ounce 
of foot, affords in this way a drachm of the belt phofphorus. 
The refiduum did not produce any when tried. 
The learned author does not pretend to determine exactly 
the true origin of thxs fait, he thinks its acid may come in- 
to the human body from vegetable aliments. He has ob- 
ferved elfewhere that crefles, milliard, rocket, and even 
corn expofed to a very violent fire, produce a phofphorus. 
Hence he thinks this acid muft be mixed with thofe fub- 
ftances ; and the like may happen in other vegetables. He 
thinks this conjecture ftrcngthened, becaufe urine in finn- 
mer, when people eat molt vegetables, always produces 
this fait in the greateft quantity. Marggraff, in Mem. de 
l'Acad. de Berlin 1746. See alfo Mifeel. Berol. Tom. VII. 
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Sprit of Salt. This menftruum diflblves iron into a yel- 
lowifn green liquor, and copper into one of a very deep 
yellow colour : tin diflblves in it with great violence and 
noife, and in great quantity ; the folution becomes a thick 
but pellucid fluid: lead alfo diflblves in it ; but after this 
folution has ftood for fome time, there always fubfides to 
the bottom a white powder. Silver, if it is perfectly pure, 
does not diflblve in fpirit of fait, but if it contain ever fo 
little copper, as it is very feldom met with perfectly pure 
from that metal, its furface is then always corroded, and 
its colour fullied. Spirit of fait diflblves mercury into a 
limpid liquor ; if diluted with water it does not diflblve the 
regulus of antimony ; and if this regulus is diflblved by the 
moft concentrated fpirit of fait, if a little water be added, 
or it be only expofed to a moift air, it is reduced to a fine 
powder. Zink diflblves eafily and perfectly in this men- 
ftruum. Cra?ner'$ Art of Allaying, p. 38. 

S alt -marjb, faiina, a place where fait is made, of which 
there are many natural ones in the hotter countries, where 
the fea exhaling the water of fait lakes, leaves the fait dry 
and ready for ufe at the bottom, without any art or labour 
of man to make it : thus in Mufcovy and fome other places 
there are whole fields of fait. See bay Salt, fupr. 

o. The 
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The countries, however, where this is not naturally per- 
formed, may effect it by art, and make fa lines or fait 
marjhes, where they may ufe the fun's heat to great advan- 
tage. This is annually done to great advantage in France, 
and there is no reafon why we may not do the fame, either 
at home or in our American colonies, though it has not yet 
been attempted. 

In order to make a feline or felt merjh, a low plat of 
ground rouft be chofen, adjoining to the fea, and diftant 
from the mouths of large rivers, and this muft be near 
fame convenient harbour for veflels. The ground muft be 
free from frefh water (brings, and out of the reach of land 
floods, and if poiHble fhould have a clayey bottom ; and 
finally, it muft be well defended from the fea, either by na- 
tural or artificial banks of earth of a proper ftrength and 
thicknefs. 

The ground thus chofen muft be hollowed out to three 
ponds or receptacles. The firft into which the fea water is 
ufually admitted may be called the refervoir. The fecond 
receptacle, which is to be divided into three diftindt ponds, 
communicating with each other by narrow palTages, and 
containing brine of different degrees of ftrength, may be 
called the brine ponds ; and the third receptacle is to be fur- 
nifhed with an entrance, between which and the brine 
ponds there is to run a long narrow and winding channel ; 
the reft of it is to be divided into fmall and mallow pits, 
containing a very ftrongly faturated brine, which in them is 
to be converted into felt, and they may therefore very pro-v 
perly be called the felt pits. 

The firft receptacle or refervoir muft have a communica- 
tion with the fea by a ditch, defended on each fide by walls 
of brick or ftone, and made of fuch a depth, that by it all 
the water of the refervoir and other parts of the felt mer/kes 
may be able to run out at low water, and by it alfo the fea 
may be admitted into it at high tide. So that at neap tides 
the marih may be filled with fea water to the depth 
of ten inches in the refervoir ; and confequently, at 
higher tides, to the depth of two feet, when there is 
occafion to overflow the marfh, as is always to be done 
in the winter feafon, when there is no felt to be made ; 
for, by this means, the wood work is kept from decav, 
and the clay bottom from injuries by froft. The ditch 
between the refervoir and the fea mull: have a flood- 
gate, by which the fea water may be admitted, re- 
tained or let out as occafion may require. Brovmrig of 
Salts, p. 37. Phil. Tranf. N° 51. 

The fcveral ponds or receptacles muft not have all their 
bottoms upon the fame level, but muft be made of unequal 
depths, fo that the firft receptacle or refervoir may be eight 
inches and a half deeper than the felt pits in the third re- 
ceptacle. The three brine ponds alfo frtuated between the 
refervoir and the fait pits muft be of unequal depths. The 
next adjoining to the refervoir muft be the deepeft, and that 
which is nigheft the felt pits the fhalloweft, but all of them 
muft be Shallower than the refervoir ; and the three recep- 
tacles being thus conftructed, the water ftanding at the 
fame height in them all, and forming with its furface one 
continued plain, will be ten inches deep in the refervoir, 
when only an inch and half in thz felt pits. 
The length and breadth of the brine ponds and refervoirs 
are to be at difcretion ; but it is beft to err in making them 
too large, and in general they ought to be fo large as to 
furnifh the felt pits with a conftant fupply of brine, fully 
faturated with felt ; and, for this purpofe, it is neceffary to 
have diem of different dimenfions, in different countries, 
according to the degree of heat. 

The bottoms of the refervoir and brine ponds are to be lined 
with any kind of lean and tough clay, or earth, that will 
hold water ; and the French ufe a red, or blue clay, to be 
had in the neighbouring grounds. With them the blue al- 
ways fucceeds better than the red, which colours the felt 
much more ; but in order to have a perfectly pure fait from 
this kind of manufacture, the bottom fhould be lined with 
fome clean cement, which will hold water perfectly, and 
will not be eafily broken up. Id. Ibid. 

The feline or marih being thus conftructed ; the faltmen, at 
the proper feafon of the year, open the flood-gate when the 
tide is out, and drain oft all the ftagnating water ; when 
this is done, they repair the bottom of the marfh in feveral 
places, where it is found neceffary, and cleanfe the feveral 
receptacles from mud and dirt: after this they admit the fea 
water, at the next high tide, till it floats the whole marfh, 
and ftands at about ten inches high in the refervoir. In a 
day or two moft of the water in the fait pits is exhaled, and 
what remains is a very ftrong brine, they then let in more 
fea water at die two or three following tides ; and fo take 
care to admit as much water frefh into the marfh as has 
been wafted in vapour by the heat, conftantly raifing it to 
the height of ten inches in the refervoir, and confequently 
to an inch and half in the fait pits; and when the weather 
is extremely hot, or there are fharp drying winds, they fill 
them fomething higher than this. 

All the parts of the marfh are thus fupplied with water out 
of the refervoir, but the fea water which is let into the re- 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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fervoif, is not confufedly let into the other water or brine 
of the ponds and felt pits j for, % as the feveral parts of the 
work communicate only by narrow channels : it is provided^ 
that the felt water flowing out of the refervoir never returns 
to it again, but gently flows along till it arrives at the fe- 
cond brine pond, and from that to the third, being forced 
forward by the fea water received from time to time into the 
refervoir: during this flow courfe, the watery fluid alway 
flies off in great quantity by exhalations, and the brine is 
continually preparing for cryftallization as it flows along 
gently, growing all the way ftronger and ftronger, as it 
approaches the fait pits ; fo that when it at length enters 
thefe pits, it is fully faturated with felt ; and particular care 
is taken to guard the entrance of the felt pits by a long and 
narrow channel, by which means the ftrong brine con- 
tained in thefe pits is prevented from returning back, and 
mixing with the weaker brine in the brine ponds ; care is 
alfo taken, that the ftrong brine in the felt pits is fpread out 
very thin, and expofed to the fun and air with a large fur- 
face, by which means the water more quickly exhales from 
it, and the felt is left concreted into cryftals. Thefe crys- 
tals, or felt, the workmen in France draw out every day, 
and difpofe them at length together in a pyramidal heap, 
which they cover over at the top with thatch or ftraw, and 
fo preferve them from the injuries of weather. Thus at a 
fmall expence and trouble a felt is prepared, which is 
found very fit for all domeftic ufes ; and France is furnifhed 
with a very profitable article for exportation into other coun- 
tries. Brownrig of Salt, p. 43. See Bay Salt, fupra. 

SA-LT-petre. There are fome lands in Jamaica and our other 
American plantations, which are faid to contain felt-petre ; 
though there have been no works fet up for the refinino- 
and preparing it. The earth containing it has been found 
to have very different effe&s on vegetables from thofe of 
common earth. 

The fugar canes that grow on' thefe fpots fhoot up much 
fafter, and grow larger than in other grounds ; but they 
rot very foon if not ground, and they do not boil fo well in- 
to fugar as the others. Potatoes planted in thefe grounds are 
always found to be two months forwarder than others, but 
they muft be ufed foon, otherwife they decay, the fait- pctre 
eating away the fkin, which is thinner on thofe roots which 
grow in this fort of ground than elfewhere ; and the flefhy 
part of this beginning to rot and moulder away. The to- 
bacco planted, on the fame grounds, is greatly altered in its 
nature alfo. It grows up very quickly, and becomes robuft: 
and ftrong, but it will not be cured to fo good a colour as 
that which grows on common earth, nor will it keep fa 
well; many cargoes of this tobacco have wholly perifhed at 
fea, by the leaves mouldering away to duft. And it is re- 
ported, as a certainty, that this tobacco, when fmoakedj, 
flames in the pipe with large flames. Phil. Tranf. N° 33. 

Salt fprings. There is a copious faltfpring in the neighbour- 
hood of Durham, loft to the country, by its rifing in the 
bed of the river Weare. It does not iffue out of any one par- 
ticular fpot, but bubbles up from the mud and rocks for the 
fpace of forty yards in length, and about ten yards in 
breadth. It is beft examined in dry feafons, in the middle 
of fummer ; for at this time the water of the river is alt 
carried into another part of the channel, and this place left 
dry. The greateft quantity at this time is found to iffue out 
of a hard rock. It is as fait as any of the Chefhire brines ; 
and though but very fmall in quantity, in proportion to the 
fize of the river, yet it gives a manifeft faltnefs to the watef 
a hundred yards below. The brine has been collected in, 
fummer by fome curious people, and evaporated, and is 
found to yield a very ufeful_/a/r, not like that of the com- 
mon inland felt fprings, which is our white bafket fait, but 
rather like the bay fait, of a dufky colour, and not very 
pleafant tafte, but as fit for all the ufes of life as any other 
felt. The water of this fpring, as it runs among the ftones 
in fummer tinges them all of a reddifh colour, which 
is a property not common to other brine. Phil, Tranf. 
N°i6 3 . 

In Chefhire, and many other counties, they make a great 
ufe of the water of thefe fprings, as a manure for their lands. 
They let out the water of thefe fprings for a certain time 
upon the lands, after there has been rain, and by this means 
the quantity of felt they contain is fo blended with the rain 
water, that it is too weak to hurt the corn or grafs, and 
yet is ftrong enough to kill worms, and other vermin. 
The vegetables of all kinds are improved alfo by this, for 
there are no lands that fatten cattle fooner, than the pa-- 
fture grounds which are thus, at times, overflowed by the 
felt water. 

We have inftances of a like effect of fea fait in fmall quan- 
tity, and but occafionally raid on, doing great good to p«> 
fture in thofe high paftures about Erith, which are only 
overflowed fometimes in fpring tides. Thefe fatten catt)« 
of all kinds in a very furprifing manner. It is a wonder that 
no body has yet attempted a regular manuring of land with 
fait upon this plan, for bay felt might be had at a very fmall 
price in time of peace, and a bufhel or two allowed to an 
acre, would probably have all the advantages that thefe 
S s s ftVfitt 
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overflowings of the high tides, and natural fait fprings, are 
found to have. Some farmers have tried the fcattering fait 
over their corn fields, as foon as fown, in the quantity of 
two bufhels to an acre, and it is faid with good fuccefs. 
Afortimer's Hufbandry. 
Salts rnicrofcopically examined. Mr. Lewenhock has opened 
a very extenfive field for microfcopic obfervations, in the 
evaporation of certain fluids, in which falts ot various plants, 
and other fubftances of a like kind, had been difiblved. 
The fixed falts, in general, are faid by chemifts to admit of 
no cry flail izations at all ; but this curious obferver found, 
that on being evaporated in fmall quantities before the mi- 
crofcope, they each would ihoot into extremely minute, 
but regular cryftals, and thofe often of various forms in the 
fame fait; but that thefe varieties were only of a certain 
number, and that no other fait, but that to which they 
belonged, had them all in the fame regular manner. 
The fopb indications of falts, too common among our chemifts, 
may be difcovered by this means, and many other advantages 
may be obtained from it, as well as great amufement, in the 
obfervation of the variety and beauty of the figures. 
The moft agreeable way of examining thefe falts is by the 
folar microfcope; but the moft accurate,- and fitteft for mak- 
ing deductions from, is that by the common double micro- 
fcope. The way is to diffotve a fmall quantity of fait, of 
any kind, in water, and add to this about one fourth part 
of fpirit of wine ; this renders the whole a much lefs fit 
menftruum for keeping the fait in folution, and conse- 
quently it much more readily concretes from among it. 
A large drop of this liquor is to be laid on the furface of a 
thin and clear piece of glafs, fuch as may conveniently be 
laid upon the ftand for receiving objects in this microfcope ; 
then this glafs is to be held till gently heated over a clear 
fire, and when it begins to evaporate, the glafs Is to be placed 
under the microfcope, and about a third magnifier ufed to 
examine it. The falts will foon be feen beginning to moot, 
and will form themfelves under the eye into very beautiful 
figures ; fome refembling branches of trees, others ruins and 
fortifications, and the like ; but what are moft to be depend- 
ed upon, as effential to the fait, are certain little fingle 
fhoots, refembling cryftals; thefe are determinate in their 
figure, the others more vague and uncertain. Thefe will 
always be produced the fame from the fame fait, the others 
fcarce twice from even the different drops of the fame folu- 
tion, alike in all refpects. Philof. Tranf". N° 172. p. 1075. 
Carduus Benedi£ius affords three different kinds of falts, or 
cryftals, fingle and perfect in their kinds ; the one is a thin 
fquare, another an oblong, and thicker body, terminated by 
a point at each end, and refembling in miniature the per- 
fect double pointed fhoots of rock cryftal ; and the third a 
quadrilateral pyramid, of the fhape of the cryftals of com- 
mon fait. The oblong double pointed fhoots are the moft 
numerous in this fait, and feem to be the perfect figure of 
the genuine and purer fait of the plant. They are fo nume- 
rous and minute, that Lewenhoek fays he faw as many of 
them in the quantity of a fingle grain of water, as the eye 
can count fiars in a clear night. 

Thefe, as alfo the cryftals of many other falts, continue re- 
gular while the water is about them, but as that evaporates 
they join together, and become confufed. 
Wormwood affords a great variety of figures in its fait, 
When this begins to fhoot by the evaporation of the water, 
there are difcovered a number of very fmall double pointed 
fhoots, refembling the fhape of a weaver's fhuttle; after 
thefe there are found fome fquare ones, then fome which 
have fix angles, yet arc flat and thin ; fome others refemble 
triangles with the corners cut off, and fome are large and 
oblong; others large and fquare, and bordered round with 
the refemblancc of the cut edges of a looking glafs. 
Blue vitriol, befide its own rhomboidal cryftals which fhoot 
firft, affords afterwards many oblong ones. The firft rhom- 
boidal ones have no fenfible thicknefs, but they grow larger 
and thicker every inftant, while the eye looks at them. They 
are pellucid and colourlefs at firft, but afterwards they by 
degrees become blue, as they encreafe in thicknefs. 
Oil of tartar, made by difiblving the fait into a liquor by 
the humidity of the air,' firft ftioots into oblong and cyliu- 
dric,but very thin bodies, refembling fmall cuttings of hairs ; 
after thefe there appear certain flat bodies, having^either two 
oblique ends, or one end ftrait, and the other oblique. 
Ruffia pot-afh firft concretes into figures like a weaver's fhut- 
tle, but thefe foon after enlarge, and lofe their form : after 
this there appear hexangular figures with broad bafes, re- 
fembling fome of the native diamonds and cryftals ; among 
thefe there are others oblong and flat, but truncated at each 
end, and fome roundifh ; others approaching to that figure, 
but with feveral angles, irregular both in number and 
fize. 

Camphor forms regular cryftallizations, approaching to a 
rhomboidal figure, having fix perfect fides, though generally 
, irregular in bignefs, and their thicknefs is generally equal to 
their breadth. Among thefe are many irregular ones 5 form- 
fhaped like the flint of a gun, and fome broad at the bafe, 
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and tunning to a taper and fine point. Philof. Tfanfact. 
N ° '73 1 P' l0 %9- &e Tab. of microfcopical Objects, 
Clafs 3. 
SALTARELLA, or Saltarello, in the Italian mu- 
iic, is applied to triple time, the firft note of which is 
pointed thus : 
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Airs in this kind of movement are faid to be in faliarella. 
Such are the Venetian forlanos, ficilianas, fume jigs and 
other gay dances. 
SALTATIO mimicorum, in antiquity. See Dance, Cycl. 
SALTO, in the Italian mufic. See Leap. 
SALVIA, fage, in the Linnasan fyftem of botany, makes a 
diftindt genus of plants, comprehending the horminmn, and 
fclarea of Tournefort and other authors, as plants of the 
fame characters, and properly of the fame genus : the cha- 
racters of which are, that the calyx is a one leaved perian- 
thium hollow, ftriated, larger and compreffed above, with 
an erect bilabiated edge ; the upper lip being divided into 
three fegments, the lower into two. The flower is a fingle 
petal in form of a tube, large, and comprefied above, and 
labiateel at the mouth ; the upper lip is concave, com- 
preffed, bent, and rimmed round its edge ; the lower is 
broad and trifid ; the middle fegment being large, roundifh, 
and rimmed round the edge. The ftamina are two fila- 
ments bifid from their middle ; the two branches remote, 
and having an obtufe finus, one branch being the longer, 
and hid under the upper lip of the flower, ana on this the 
anthera is placed ; the other is terminated by an obtufe 
body, probably a nectarium. The piftil has a qua- 
drifid germen, a thread-like, and very long ftyle, placed in 
the fame direction with the ftamina, and a bifid ftigma. 
There is properly no fruit, the calyx or cup of the flower 
doling (lightly, and containing in its bottom four roundifh 
feeds. Linnm Gen. Plant, p. 6. See Tab. 1 . of Butany, Clafs 4. 
The characters of this genus, according to Tournefort, 
are thefe. The flower confifts of one leaf, and is of the 
labiated kind ; the upper lip is fometimes only arched, 
fometimes very much hooked, the lower is divided into three 
fegments j the middle one being protuberant, not hollowed like 
a fpoon, as in the claries. The piftil arifes from the cup, 
and is fixed in the manner of a nail into the hinder part of 
the flower, and is furrounded with four embryos, which 
afterwards become as many feeds of a roundifh figure, which 
ripen in a tubular cafe, that was originally the cup of the 
flower. To thefe marks it may be added, that the ftamina 
refemble the os hyoides in animals. Tourn. Inft. p. 1 80. 
The fpecies of fage enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe. 1. The greateft yellow flowered mountain fage with 
clary leaves. 2. The large broad leaved fage. 3. The 
greater fage with purple flower cups. 4. The greater fage 
with changeable coloured leaves. 5. The great fage with 
leaves variegated with green and yellow. 6. The three co- 
loured {Avery fage. 7. The tetter fage with finuated leaves 
edged with yellow. 8. The roundifh leaved fage. 9. The 
broad leaved ferrated fage. 10. The wormwood fage. 
11. The berry-bearing^^, or apple/^£ of Candy. 12. The 
Candy fage without apples. 13. The white flowered Candy 
fage without apples. 14. The narrow leaved ferrated fage. 
15. The leffer auriculatcd, and not auriculated _/#§■<?. t6. 
The fmall white flowered not auriculatcd fage. 17. The 
lefler fage with variegated leaves. 18. The thin leaved 
Spanifhy^. 19. The lavender leaved Spanim^^. 
The common broad leaved fage ; or, as we ufually call it, 
from the colour of fome of the leaves, red fage, is a fudo- 
rific and diuretic ; it promotes the menfes, and is good in 
palfies, vertigoes, tremors and catarrhs ; and mixed with ho- 
ney, it is faid to beone of the beft known cures for the aphthae 
and erofions of the mouths of children. 

The fmaller leaved fage generally fold among us under the 
name of fage of virtue, has the fame qualities in a greater 
degree. 
SALUSANDRIA, in botany, a name given by fome authors 
to the nigella, called in Englifh gitb, or fennel flower. Ger. 
Emac. Ind. 2. 
SALUTATION, fahtatio, among the Romans, was a daily 
homage paid by clients and inferiors to their fuperiors. 
Among the great the atrium was the place appointed for 
this purpofe, but among people of middling condition the 
veftibulum only. See the articles Atrium and Vesti- 
bulum. 

this practice of falutation was not confined to the city, but 
took place in the army likewifc, it being ufual for the pri- 
vate foldiers to go very early in the morning to faltrfe their 
centurion, who at their head proceeded to falute the tri- 
bune, and then the tribune, with the reft, went and fainted 
the imperator, or commander in chief. 
The women too had their crowds of fahiters attending 
them every morning. Pitifc. in voc. fahiiatio. 
The manner of receiving thofe who came to pay their re- 
fpects, 
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lpects, was to receive thofe of the better fort with a kifs, 
and the poorer fort had a fmall entertainment given them, 
and were even feafted by fuch as wanted to be thought more 
liberal than ordinary. 
SALUTATORIUM, in nunneries, a place where the nuns 
receive the falutation of thofe that come to fee them. Hop, 
Lex. univ. in voc. 

Salutatorium is alfo ufed for the veftiy, or place where the 
bifhop was drefled, and received the falutation of vifitants 
- before divine fervice. Id. ibid. 

SALUTIGERULI, among the Romans, were fervants chiefly 
employed by the women in carrying falutations to one an- 
other. Pitifc. in voc. 
SAMALUM, in botany, a name by which Pliny and fome 
other authors have called the pulfatilla, or pafque flower. 
Ger, Emac. Ind. 2. 
SAMARRA, a garment worn by thofe condemned by the 
Romiih inquilition to be burnt; fuch are impenitents, and 
thofe who confeis themfelvea guilty of herefy, but repent, 
and renounce their errors before the execution. 
It is a black kind of frock, made of fackcloth, and painted with 
flames pointing downwards; fometimes the unhappy fuffe- 
rcr's picture is drawn to the life on it, and fometimes de- 
vils are painted on it dragging, as it were, the pcrfon along 
with them to hell. It is otherwife called fambenito, andyi?- 
maretta. Hofm. Lex. univ. in voc. 
SAMBAK, or Zambak, in botany, a name ufed by fome 
authors for the jafmine, or common white jeflamy. Chabrmn, 
p. 112. 
SAMBENITO, a kind of frock worn by thofe who are con- 
demned by the Romifh inquilition to be burnt. See the 
article Samarra. 
SAMBUCA, among the antients, a triangular mufical inftru- 

ment. Pitifc. in voc. 
SAMBUCUS, the elder, in botany, the name of a genus of 
trees, the characters of which are thefe. The flower con- 
lifts only of one leaf, and is of the rotated kind, and divid- 
ed into many fegments at the edges. The middle of the 
flower is perforated by the pointal of the cup, in the man- 
ner of a nail, and the cup finally becomes a berry, contain- 
ing feveral oblong feeds. 

The fpecies of elder, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe, I. The common elder with black berries. 2. The 
common elder with white berries. 3. The racemofe moun- 
tain elder with red berries. 4. The jagged leaved elder. 
5. The dwarf elder, called ebulus, or danewort. 6. The 
dwarf ihrubby elder with beautifully variegated leaves. 7. The 
jagged leaved ebulus, or danewort. fount. Inft. p. 606. 
SAMEL-brich. See the article Brick. 
SAMIA terra, in the materia medica, an earth of the marl 
kind, -found in the iftand of Samos, and much ufed both in 
medicine and in the pottery of the antients. 
It is of two kinds, a white dull looking one, called 
. the collyrium famiitm, and a brownilh and glittering one, 
called the after famius, Hill's Hift. of Foff. p. 38. 
The collyrium famium is ftill to be found in the place from 
whence they had it, and from whence it has its name ; and is a 
very fine and pure earth, of a clofe, equal, and regular texture, 
and yet remarkably light. It is of a fine bright white colour, 
and of a fmooth, even, and gloffy furface. It is foft to the 
touch, adheres firmly to the tongue, is eafily broken between 
the fingers, and does not at all ftain the hands, but drawn 
along a rough furface, leaves a fine clean white line. It 
melts flowly in the mouth, and does not ferment with acids. 
Thefe are the characters by which it is to be diftinguifhed 
from the white earths : to which may be added its manner 
of lying in the earth ; which is not, as that of molt of the 
other earths, in a continued ftratum, or bed, but in the per- 
pendicular fiflures, and horizontal cavities in the ftrata of 
ftone, in the manner of the European earths, called the 
medulla faxorum, but in fubftance very different from them 
all. 

The antients prepared them by burning, warning, and then 
ufed them with fuccefs internally in hemorrhages, and 
fluxes of all kinds, and externally in inflammations. They 
alfo ufed them, probably, both mixed together, and blended 
with fome other vifcous earth, or clay, for the fineft of 
their earthen ware. Hill's Hift. of Fofl". p. 38. 
The other kind of Soman earth, called after famius, is 
ftill found in the place from whence they had it, and 
lies in the fame manner in which they have defcribed it, in 
an horizontal cavity between two rocks. 
It is a loofe, lax, and crumbly earth, of a mixed colour, 
between a dufky white and a pale brown, and all over 
fpangled with fmall glittering particles. It is of a loofe and 
incoherent ftructure, but ufually breaks away into flat pieces, 
and feems fomewhat of an obfeurely laminated make. It is 
of a dry dufty furface, falls to pieces very readily between 
the fingers, and though it dints the hands, does not at all 
ftain them. It melts very readily in the mouth, and when 
thrown into water parts immediately, with a hifline noife 
into a number of flaky pieces, and from thence moulders 
into a loofe powder. It makes no effervefcence with acid 
menftrua, and when its glittering particles are feparated, and 



ftrictly examined, they are found to be fo many thin flafcei 
of that fpecies of foflils, called felenhes. 
This, as well as the other fpecies, or collyrium, wa's prepared 
by calcination and warning, and ufed by the antient phyii- 
cians internally in fluxes and hemorrhages, and externally 
in inflammations. It was alfo one of the moft valued earths 
in the Roman pottery. Hill's Hift. cf Fofl*. p. 39. 

SAMIARII, among the Romans, were a kind of furbifhers, 
who with Samian earth polifhed the arms of the prsetorian 
foldiers and emperor's life guards. Pitifc, in voc. 

SAMIR, a kind of worm, which, according to the fabulous 
ftories of the Jews, was made ufe of by Mofes in fitting and 
polilhing the precious ftones in the ephod, and the two tables 
of the law. Hofm. Lex. univ. in voc, 

SAMLET, an Englifh name for a fifli of the truttaceouskind, 
caught in Hereford fh ire, and fome other parts of England^ 
and called by Willughby fahnulus. WUlughby\ Hift. Pifc. 
p. 193. See Salmulus. 

SAMOLUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe. The flower confifts of one 
leaf, is rotated, aad divided into fegments at the edge. Th.e 
piftil arifes from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a 
nail to the lower part of the flower, and finally joining wi:h 
the cup, it forms a fhell, or capfule, which opens at the; 
fummit, and contains a great number of fmall feeds. 
The fingle fpecies of famolus, according to Mr. Tournefort, 
is the famolus valerandi, called anagallis aquatica rotundifolia, 
or the round leaved water brook lime, by authors. Tourn. 
Inft. p. 143. 

SAMP, in our American colonies, a name given to a fort of 
bread made of the maiz, or Indian corn. 
They firft water the corn for about half an hour, and then 
beat it in a mortar, or grind it in a hand mill ; they then 
fift out the flour, and winnow the hulks from it ; they 
then mix this into a thin pafte with water, and bake it 
in flat loaves, which they call famp loaves, or famp 
bread. 

Befide this they have another difli prepared of this corn, 
which they efteem a great delicacy, and call by the name 
of famp, without the addition of loaf or bread. To make 
this, they only bruife or grind the corn to the fize of rice, 
and then winnowing away the hulks, they boil it gently 
till it is thoroughly tender, and then add to it milk and but- 
ter, and fugar : this is not only a very wholfome, but a 
very pleafant difh. It was the firft diet of our planters when 
newly fettled there, and is ftill in ufe, as an innocent food 
in ficknefs as well as health. 

The Indians, who feed on this fort of food, are found ne- 
ver to be fubject to the ftone, and to efcape feveral other 
painful difeafes. 

The Englifh have found a way of making a very good fort 
of beer of the grain of this Indian corn: they do this either 
by ufing the bread made of it, or elfe by malting it as we 
do our own corn. When they make the beer of the maiz 
bread, they break or cut it into lumps as big as a man's 
fift; they mafh thefe in the fame manner that we do malt, 
and boil up the wort in the fame manner, cither with or 
without hops. Phil. Tranf. N° 142. 

SAMPHOR^, among the antients, were horfes marked with 
the letter x on their legs. Pitifc in voc. 

SAMPSUCHUS, a word generally ufed as a name of the com- 
mon fweet marjoram. This is as old a cuftom as Diofco- 
rides ; for that author exprefsly fays, that the plant fampfu- 
chus was called amaractts by the Cyzenians, and fome others 
whom he names, and feems to make them proper fynonyms 
of the fame plant ; yet afterwards mentioning the oils, called 
oleum fampfuchinum and oleum amaracinum, he declares them 
to be different medicines. 

This might feem to imply a falfe text, either by the error 
of the tranferibers or printers, in one of the places, but thofe 
who are verfed in the writings of Diofcorides, will not infer 
fo much ; for there are too many inftances of this fort of 
contradiction in his works. It appears, however, from the 
moft antient writers of all, that the amaracus and fampju- 
chus were originally the names of different plants. 
Meleager in his poem, where he compares the feveral poets 
of his own and former times to the flowers of various gar- 
den plants, compares one to the amaracus, and another to 
the fampfuchus* Galen and Paulus iEgineta alfo make 
them different plants, and allot different chapters to the 
treating of them. This would never have been the cafe, had 
the general opinion of the world at that time made them 
one plant ; and the teftimony of Diofcorides, that they were 
fo, will weigh very little with thofe who know how often 
that author, though excellent in his way, is guilty of inac- 
curacies of this kind. 

Diodes, in Athenseus, indeed mentions amaracus, which 
fome call fampfuchus : but even allowing that fome people 
did call the amaracus by this name, it does not follow but 
that this might be improperly done, and that the fampfu- 
chus mi°"ht ftill be the name of a different plant. 

SAMYDA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants firft 
defcribed byPlumier, and called by him guldoma ; the cha- 
racters are thefe. The cup is a very large one-leaved peri- 
anth ium 1 
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anthlum, divided into five fegments, which ftand wide ex- 
panded, and remain when the flower is fallen, and are of an 
oval figure. The flower is of the fhape of a truncated 
cone; it is of the length of the cup, and is dentated at the 
edge, and fulcated. There are no ftamina, but the apices 
ftand each at the fummit of one of the jags of the flower, 
and are of a roundifh figure. The germen of the piftil is 
of an oval figure ; the ftyle is of the length of the flower, 
and is of a pointed form ; and the ftigma is headed. The 
fruit is an oval berry with four deep furrows, divided into 
four cells, and containing a number of kidney-fhaped feeds 
in an oval receptacle. Linnseus thinks this nearly related 
to the Ttielia. Phonier, 24. Linncsi Gen. Plant, p. 520. 
SANALIA, a name given by fome authors to thofe tumors, 

commonly called meliceres. 
SANAMUNDA, in botany, a name ufed by fomc authors for 
the fea heath fpurge, or empctrum of the fhops ; a plant of 
the thymelsea kind. 

In the materia medica, however, according to moft cata- 
logues, the fanamunda is appropriated to be the name of the 
heath fpurge, another plant of the thymelsea kind, different 
from the fea fort. Park. Theatr. p. 203. Dale's Pharmac. 

P- 3H- „ . 

SANATES, among the Romans, an appellation given to 
thofe people in the neighbourhood of Rome, who hav- 
ing revolted, foon fubmitted themfelves again ; on which 
account they had equal privileges with the other citizens, 
there being a law in the twelve tables ordaining ut idem 
juris fanatibus quod forctibus fit. Pitife. in voc. 

SANATODOS, in natural hiftory, a name given by the peo- 
ple of Sicilv to the fpungy excrcfccnce found on the ftalk 
of the dog rofe, and more ufually called the bedeguar. 
This they greatly efteem in all venomous bites, and ufe it 
in fine powder, both internally and externally, in many 
parts of that country. They ufe no other remedy for the 
bite of a viper : the wound is fcaiified, and fome of the 
powder is fprinklcd on, and large dofes of it are alfo given 
internally in ftrong wine. 

In the bite of a mad dog they apply it to the wound, foft- 
encd into a fort of pulticc with oil, or with ftrong wine ; 
and they give it in repeated dofes internally in broths, and 
other weak fluids. They give it alfo in continual fevers, and 
in many other cafes, particularly in the colic. It is faid, 
that a iingle dofe of a dram of it, in red wine, takes off all 
the pain of the colic in an hour. 

There feems a very old opinion on the fide of this medicine, 
in the cure of a bite from a mad dog; for Pliny tefls us, 
that the root of the wild rofe, from the italics of which this 
fubftance grows, was revealed in a dream for the curing this 
terrible difeafe. People, who have found out fome one 
virtue in a plant, are generally ready to attribute a great 
many more to it ; but though too much may be faid in 
praife of the virtues of this fubftance, by the people of that 
part of the world, it is well worth trying whether it does not 
contain fome of them, as it is a thing very common among 
us, and eafily had in any quantities. Bsccone's Mufeo de 
Piante. 

SANCTORIAN tables, is ufed to fignify fuch regifters as ex- 
hibit the quantities of perfpiration, its proportion to ftool 
or urine, tsV. We have fuch tables from the obfervations 
of Dr. Lining at Charles-Town, South-Carolina. See 
Philof. Tranf. N° 470, and 475. 

SANCTUAR1UM, in ecclefiaftical writers, the fame with 
brandeunu Sec Brandeum* 

SANDS, arena:, in natural hiftory, a genus of foffils, the cha- 
racters of which are ; that they are found in minute con- 
cretions forming together a kind of powder, the genuine 
particles of which are all, of a tendency to one determinate 
fhape, and appear regular, though more or lefs complcat 
concretions ; not to be diflblved or difunitcd by water, or 
formed into a coherent mafs by means of it, but retaining 
their figure in it; tranfparent, vitrifiable by extreme heat, 
and not diflbluble in, nor effervefcing with acids. Hill's 
Hift. of Fofl'. p. 544. 

Thefe are fubjeci to be varioufiy blended and intermixed 
cither with homogene, or heterogene particles, particularly 
with flakes of talc ; and according to thefe, and their dif- 
ferent colours, are to be fubdivided into feveral kinds, 

iVhite Sands. Of fuch of thefe as are pure and fret 
from heterogene particles, we have only fix known fpecies, 
1. A fine fhining kind, commonly ufed for fire wing over 
writing, and common in many parts of the kingdom. 2. A 
large Dialing white /and, found in great plenty about Maid- 
ftone, and lent up to London for the making our common 
\vhite flint glafs. 3. A very fine white glitteringyW, found 
on the fliores of fome rivers in Italy, and ufed there for 
the fineft glafs. 4. A brownifh white fine, but dull looking 
fand, very common in France, and ufed there in glafs- 
making for the green glafs ; but though common enough 
with us alfo, is fo much inferior to the other kinds we have, 
that it is never ufed or regarded. 5. A yellowifh white fine 
dull [and, common in the deferts of Africa, and not lefs fo 
in Italy, America, and England, but made no ufe of. And 
6. a reddifh white one, common in SufTex, and in many 
other places. 
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Of the white funds, mixed with fimly particles of other co- 
lours, we have three fpecies. 1. A large brownifh white 
fhining fand, found, fo far as is yet known, only in one 
place, which is in the loam pits in Hedgerley near Windfor- 
and thi3 is the very fand, of which with clay that Ipam is 
compofed, and to which probably it owes its value. 2, A 
large yellowifh white fhining fand, which nearly rcfcmbles 
the former kind, and which might be of ufe to make an 
artificial loam, in the place of the natural one beforemen- 
tioned, as alfo in the glafs trade : this is found about Dept- 
ford, Highgate, Hampftead, jGsfr, 3. A large coarfe varte, 
gated fand, made up of white, black, reddifh, and brown : 
this is very common in our gravel pits, and on the fhores of 
the fea and rivers. 

Of the white funds, containing heterogene particles, there 
are alfo three kinds. I. A fine dull brownifh white fand, 
with micse, or fmall fpangles of talc ; this is common near 
the furface in moft parts of England. 2. A fine dull green- 
ifli white fand, with mica.-, common about Deptford, Wool- 
wich, &c. And 3. a fine glittering greyifh white fand, 
with micse, found in great plenty on the fhores of the iflands 
of Scilly. 

Red, or reddifh Sands. Of thofe which are pure there are 
five fpecies. 1. A large fhining red fand, found on the fhores 
of the ifland of Santoriui. 2. A large fhining flefii coloured 
fand, common about Naples. 3. A coarfe fhining brownifh 
red fand, common on the heaths of Suflex. 4. A fine 
brownifh red fhining fand, found near the furface onHamp- 
ftead heath. 5. A fine pale brownifh red Alining fand, fre- 
quent near the furface 011 the heaths of Suflex. Hill's Hift. 
of Foffils. 

Of the impure reddifh fand we know only one fpecies, a 
pale red very fine one, with mica; ; this is common in the 
deferts of Arabia, and not in any other place, fo far as is 
yet known. 

Vellotv Sands. Thefe are a very numerous fort. Of thofe 
which are wholly pure we have thirteen known fpecies. 1. A 
fine pale brownifli yellow one, common on Hampftead 
heath. 2. A fine fhining pale reddifh yellow one, common 
about Highgate. 3. A very fine fliining pale yellow one, 
common in the deferts of Arabia, and alio found with us in 
Kent and Suflex. 4. A fine fliining gold coloured fand, 
common on Hampftead heath. 5. A very coarfe fhining 
pale yellow one, frequent every where to the north of 
London. 6. A coarfe dull whitifh yellow one, common in 
Hyde-Park. 7. A large fhining yellow one, found alfo in 
Hyde-Park. 8. A coarfe very bright yellow one, found in 
Northampton (hi re, and in fome other counties, g, A large 
dull yellow one, common on the fhores of our rivers. 10. A 
fine dull deep yellow one, common in America, and in 
England. 11. A dufky yellow fhining coarfe one, found 
on Hampftead heath. 12. A coarfe fhining brownifh yellow 
one, common among gravel about London. 
Of thofe mixt with arenaceous particles of other colours, 
we have fix known fpecies. 1. A fine greenifh yellow pale 
and dull one, found on Hampftead heath. 2. A fine o-reenifh 
and reddifh yellow pale dull one, found in Suflex. 3. A 
coarfe blackifh yellow fhining one, common about Tyburn 
and elfewhere. 4. A fine blackifh yellow fhining one, com- 
mon about London. 5. A large fhining blackifh and pale 
yellow one, found about Hampftead. 6. A fine deep yel- 
lowifh brown fhining one, found in Gloucefterfhire, and 
fome other counties. 

Ol" the yellow fands which contain heterogene particles, not 
arenaceous, we have nine fpecies. 1. A brownifh yellow 
fine one, with micas, found about Hampftead. 2. A fine 
pale reddifh yellow one, with fmall fpangles, common in 
America, and found with us in Suflex and elfewhere. 3. A 
coarfe ftraw coloured fand, with micse, found in Suflex, 
and about London. 4. A coarfe fulphur coloured fand, with 
micse. This is a more fcarce fpecies. 5. A large fhininf 
yellow fand, with micas, found on Hampftead heath. 6. A 
fine dull deep yellow one, with micse, common in moft parts 
of the kingdom. 7. A large deep yellow fond, with micse, 
found in Northampton {hire, and fome other counties. 8. A 
coarfe faffron coloured fand, with mica;, common in Ger- 
many, and found alfo in Suflex. 0,. A deep brownifh yel- 
low fine fand, with micse, found about Highgate. 

Broivn Sands. Of thofe of this colour which are pure, we 
have only three known fpecies. 1. A fine brown fand, 
frequent about Woolwich. 2. A coarfe fliining pale brown 
one, found on the fliores of the Thames. And 3. a coarfe 
purplifh brown fhining one, common about Briftol. 
Of thofe containing heterogene particles, we have only two 
fpecies. 1. A dull brown coarfe fand; this has among it 
fome fragments of fpar. It is found on the fhores of rivers. 
2. A coarfe fhining pale brown one, common among gravel 
on the beds of rivers. 

Black Sands. Of thefe we have only two fpecies. j. A 
fine fliining greyifh black one, found in Italy, but not with 
us. 2. A fine fhining reddifh black one, which feems pe- 
culiar to America. 

Green Sands. Of thefe we yet know only one fpecies, which 
is a coarfe variegated dufky green ©ne, common in Virgi- 
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nia, but not known elfewhere. Hi IPs Hift. ofEoff. p. 568. 
It is remarkable 'that find, though it appear a very hard, 
denfe, and indifl'oluble body, yet is contained invifibly in 
the brine, or fait water of our fait fprings ; and even on the 
fhooting of the fait, after evaporation, there (till remain the 
particles of it in the clear pellucid fait } and this, though 
wholly foluble in water, yet when a brine, made by fuel a 
folution, is boiled, depofits as much of the fand as the com- 
mon brine of the pits, or fea water. 

Dr. Plot, who was very curious to know the true hiltory 
of this lingular effect, procured experiments to be made in 
the following manner. Eight folds of fine Holland, and as 
many of much finer cambrick, were put together, and a 
quantity of the brine of the Staffordfhire fait pits being 
itrained through this, there was nothing feparated from it 
but a final! quantity of black duff, which feemed to have 
fallen in by accident, and which was not at all Wkcfand; yet 
on evaporating this brine, it was found to contain no lefs than 
one fourth part as much fand as fait. The quantity of 
brine yielding a bufhel of fait, yielding alfo a peck of 
fund. 

Some have fuppofed from thefe, and the like obfervations, 
that the find was generated during the time of the boiling 
of the liquor, but the more careful examiners think other- 
•wife; it appearing to them, that the particles of this fand 
may be fecn in the brine, by the help of a microfcope, be- 
fore the boiling, inform of rectangular oblong plates, fbme 
nearly fquare ; thefe were fo fmall, as readily to pafs the 
ftra'iner with the water ; and appearing as numerous in it 
after, as before the {training, fhew that they are no more 
to be kept, but by fuch means, than the fait. 
The pores of the fineft (trainers, examined by the micro- 
fcope, appear twenty times bigger than thefe plates, or par- 
ticles of the fand, and therefore it is not to be wondered at, 
that they let them through. There requires, therefore, no 
more to the formation of the fand, than the coalefcing of 
feveral of thefe particles info one larger granule, and fo on ; 
and this is very likely to be done by means of the evapora- 
tion of a part of the fluid which kept them feparate, and 
of the motion given to them in boiling, which naturally 
and neceflarily brought them into the fpheres of their own 
mutual attractions, at a time when their attraction with the 
fluid they fwam in, was alfo much diminifhed with its 
quantity. This attraction feems even evidently to increafe 
between the particles, as the water becomes evaporated, 
and when finally the fait is drawn from it, and it is exa- 
mined as it drops from the bafkets, in which the fait is put 
to drain ; it is feen to contain more numerous particles of 
this fandy matter than before ; and thefe are found to co- 
alefce into yet larger concretions, by degrees, as the re- 
mainder of the fluid evaporates from them on the glafs. 
The particles of this ftony matter, when once thus united, 
are no more to be feparated by water, nor is the matter any 
longer foluble in that fluid. The common fpar found in 
form of ftalactites and incruftations on the roofs, walls, 
and floors of old caverns, fhews that it was once diffulvcd 
in water, and by that means brought to thofe places, and 
made into thofe forms j and it mould (texn, that thhjand, 
as it is called, was only this fort of fpar, which is contained 
more or lefs in all water ; and which, on the evaporating of 
that water and reparation of the fait, which might help in 
making the water a mcnflruum proper for the retaining it, 
fhoots out into its own natural concretions ; for the figure of 
thefe thin plates "is the true and natural thin parallellopiped 
or rhomboidal figure of the fmaller concretions of that 
matter, and even of thofe pieces into which it falls on 
breaking. Phil. Tranf. N° 145- 

Sand feems to have been the firft fubftance added to proper 
falts for the making of glafs. Jofephus, Tacitus, Strabo, 
Pliny, Agricola, fcfe. all mention this, and tell us of the 
itores, from which the find for this ufe was brought, being 
inexhauftible. 

Later ages have found that ftones which have cryfta! for 
their balls make a finer glafs than fand, of this kind are 
flints, &c. but thefe all are fo expenfive in their prepara- 
tion, that fand is ftill ufed in much greater abundance than 
any other ingredient. All the preparation it requires, is, 
that it be well warned before it is ufed ; which much of 
what is ufed is found ready to their hands, being brought 
from the fhores and beds of rivers. 

Our glafs-houfes, in London, ufe for their white glafs the 
common white fand ufed in writing, and have it from Maid- 
ftone in Kent in vaft quantities. For their green glafs they 
ufe a common coarfe and greenifh looking fund, of which 
there are vaft ftrata at Woolwich. Merret's Notes on Neri, 
p. 260. 

Common find is a very good addition by way of manure to 
all forts of clay lands, it warms them, and makes them 
more open and Ioofe. The beft fand for the farmers ufe is 
that which is wafhed by rains from roads, or hills, or that 
which is taken from the beds of rivers ; the common fand 
that is dug in pits never anfwers nearly fo well. Sand mixed 
with dung is much better than laid on alone : and a very 
fine manure is made by covering the bottom of fheep 
Sufpl. Vol. II. 



folds with feveral loads of fand every week, which are to be 
taken away, and laid on cold ft iff lands, impregnated a= 
they are with the dung and the urine of the fheep, 
Eefide clay land there is another fort of ground very im- 
proveable by fand ; this is that fort of black foggy land on 
which bufhes and fedge grow naturally, and which they cut 
into turff, in fome places. Six hundred load of fand being 
laid upon an acre of this land, according to the Chefhire 
meafure, which is near double the ftatute acre, meliorate it 
fo much, that without plowing, it will yield good crops of 
oats or tares, though before it would have produced fcarce 
any thing. If after this crop is taken off, the laud be wed 
dunged, and laid down for grafs, it will yield a laroe crop 
of fweet hay. 

Once landing this land will improve it for a vaft: number 
of years, and it will yield two crops of hay in the year, if 
there be weather to make it in. Some land in Chefhire has 
been, by this means, rendered of twelve times its former 
value to the owner. The bogs of Ireland, when drained, 
have been rendered very fruitful land, by mixing fand 
in this manner among the earth, of which they confift. 
Add to this, that in all thefe boggy lands, the burning them, 
or firing their own turff upon them, is alio a great advan- 
tage. The common peat, or turff afhes, mixed with the 
find for thefe purpofes, add greatly to its virtue. 
Sea fand, which is thrown up in creeks and other places, 
is by much the richeft of all find for manuring the earth, 
partly its faltnefs, and partly the fat and unctuous filth that 
is mixed among it give it this great virtue. In the weftem 
parts of England, that lie upon the fea coafts, they make 
very great advantages of it. The fragments of fea {hells 
alfo, which are always in great abundance in this find, add 
to its virtues; and it is always the more efteemed by the 
farmers, the more of thefe fragments there are anions it. 
The fea fand ufed as manure in different parts of the king- 
dom is of three kinds : that about Plymouth, and on other 
of the fouthern coafts, is of a blue grey colour like afhes, 
which is probably owing to thefhells of mufeles, and other 
fifh of that or the like colour, being broken and mixed 
among it in great quantity. Weft ward, near the land'.s end, 
the fea fand is very white, and about the ifles of Scilly it 
is very glittering, with fmall particles of talc ; on the coafts 
of the north fea the fand Is yellowifh, brown, or reddifh, 
and contains fo great a quantity of fragments of cockle (hells, 
that it feems to be chiefly compofed of them. That fea 
fand is accounted beft, which is of a reddifh colour : the 
next in value to this is the bluifh, and the white is the 
worft of all. 

Sea fand is beft when taken up from under the water, or 
from find banks, which are covered by every tide. 
The fmall grimed fand is moft fudden in its operation, and 
is therefore beft for the tenant who is only to take three or 
four crops ; but the coarfe or large grained fand is much 
better for the landlord, as the good it docs lafts many 
years. 

Where the fand is dredged out of the fea, it is ufually twice 
as dear as where it is taken from the find banks. 
When the land has been well manured with the laro-e 
fand, they take four crops of corn from it, and then lay it 
down for pafture for fix or feven years before they plow it 
again. The grafs is fo good, that they commonly mow it 
for hay the firft year ; it always abounds very much 
with the white flowered clover. If the grafs grows but 
fhort, it is the farmer's intereft to feed his cattle upon it, 
and it will turn to as good account this way, being very 
fweet and rich, and making the cattle fat, and the cows 
yield a very large quantity of milk. Mortimer 's Hufbandry. 
LidianSATsD. The uibfhuce, commonly called Indian fand, is 
famous fpr anfwering to the magnet. It is brought into feveral 
parts of Europe, and is laid to be gathered on the fea fhore in 
Perfia. After it is gathered, it is boded in water to wafli away 
the fea fait and other impurities it may contain. After this o- 
peration, it is dried and fent abroad in form of a black powder, 
confuting of grains of different fizes. Some of thefe grains 
arc very rough in every part of their furface, and others have 
one fide only rough, the others perfectly fmooth and gloffy. 
Their figure is very irregidar, and refembles that of the 
grains of common find only ; the grains of this Indian fand 
are ufually fmaller than thofe of our com inonfauds. 
Thefe little lumps have neither taftc nor fmell, and are fo 
friable, that they are eaiily reduced to an impalpable powder 
by rubbing. Some of the particles are ftrongly attracted by 
the loadftone, and others are fo inactive as to be fcarce at 
all affected by it. Thofe particles, which are of the deepefl 
dufky black, are moft of all affected by the loadftone ; thofe 
which are not affected by it, feem rather of the colour of 
lead, of a bluifh black and mining ; thefe are in the greatefr. 
quantity, and the others are felected from among thefe by 
the loadftone. Phil. Tranf. N D 432. p. 298. 
Mufchenbroek confulcring that fome of the particles of this 
find had fo frrong a magnetic virtue, and others fcarce an-' 
at all, was tempted to try whether it might not be poflible 
to increafe the like virtue in thefe laft, and after fome trials 
he found a way to fucceed in this attempt ; fufpecting, that 
T t t there 
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there might be too great a quantity of fulphur adhering to 
the fand, tofufFer it to be turned into any metalline regulus 
by a long continuance in an open fire ; he mixed it with 
half its quantity of pot-afti, and toafted it in an open cru- 
cible about two hoars : after this the fait being waihed away 
with common water the fand was found to be much blacker 
than before, and about one fourth of it was now endued 
with a very powerful magnetic force. 

"The fait has a great {hare in making this fand magnetic after 
burning j for a burning of it, without that admixture, is 
found to give it, indeed, fame power of this kind, but it 
is very little. 

There is another matter, however, which being mixed with 
this fand, contributes yet greatly more to its virtue, this is 
black foap. This fand- being mixed with an equal quantity 
of black foap is to be put into a crucible, and placed in a 
gentle fire, where the foap will fwcll and bubble up ; as 
loon as this is over, and the moifture all evaporated, the 
fire is to be increafed, and the matter kept red hot, about 
half an hour, or a little longer than that ; then the crucible 
being taken out, and cooled, the remainder is to be wafhed, 
and this will be then a black powder ; every grain of which 
is magnet ical, and that very beautifully. If the operation 
be ever fo many times repeated on the fame fand, the power 
remains the fame in it, neither being increafed nor leffened 
by all the work. 

A mixture of one third of this fand, one third of black 
foap, and one third of fait of tartar, treated in the fame 
manner as the former, feems to increafe the virtue of mag- 
netifm yet farther in the fand, than when treated with the 
foap alone ; beef fuet mixed with ih&fand gives it much of 
the magnetic virtue, after melting and burning it away en 
the fire j and common pitch treated in the fame manner 
with it, yet greatly increafes it. If it be too long kept over 
the fire, with any of thefe mixtures, the virtue decreafes, 
and if not long enough, it does not arife to its utmoft 
height; fo that experiments only can fettle the true degree of 
heat, neceflary to its greateft perfect ion. 
The greateft power that can be given to this fond, in this 
quality of magnetifm, is, however, to be given in the fol- 
lowing manner. Mix together equal parts of the fand, and 
of roiin, pitch, frankincenfe, and rape oil, put this into a 
crucible, and lute it well in all parts, then place it for an 
hour in a reverberatory furnace: when this is cooled, there 
Will be found black grains of the find, between black coals 
of the oily matter, which, when feparated, will leap up to 
the magnet, when held at fome diftance over them ; and 
ihew, in all refpe£ts, the ftrongeft magnetic virtue, that we 
know communicable to this fubltance. 

It might appear, from this experiment, that the fand grew 
more fenfible of the magnet, as its particles more approach- 
ed to the nature of iteel ; but on making the trial by calcin- 
ing the fand with the ingredients ufed to turn iron into if eel, 
fuch as chimney foot, fea fait, powdered charcoal and 
allies, it acquired fome magnetic virtue indeed, but not 
nearly fo great as that given it by the latt procefs, or by 
the fimpiy mixing it with bluilh foap before the calcination. 
After thefe experiments, the queftion naturally occurs, of 
what can this fand be. It has been fuppofed by fome, to be 
the granulae or fragments of load-ftones, or the feparated 
particles, which when concreted into a mafs, afford the 
common magnet ; but this can by no means be the cafe, 
fince common load-ftones lofe of their force, by being cal- 
cined with the very ingredients which render this magnetic ; 
and indeed the phenomena it affords on experiments are 
fo very fincular, that it is not eafy to determine any thing 
about it. 

There are fevcral parts of the world which afford thhfand, 
but with fome difference in the figure of its grains, and 
their magnetic virtue. Befide Perfia it is found on thefhores 
of Virginia ; another fort of it is found about Italy, and 
very common at Leghorn ; this is very magnetic. There 
are two forts of it found in the river Eber in Haffia, of which 
one is like the Italian, but the other confifts of large grains, 
almoft as big as hempfeed, but having very little virtue. A 
very ftrong fort is found in Dalmatia, near old Ragufa; and 
probably future enquiries will fhew, that there are yet many 
more kinds of it differing inftrength and iize. Phil. Tranf. 
N°432. p. 301. 
Sand %j, in the military art, are bags of earth or fand, con- 
taining about a cubical foot ; they are ufed for raifing para- 
pets in hafte, or to repair what is beaten down. 
They arc alfo of ufe when the ground is rocky, and affords no 
earth to cany on their approaches, becaufe they can eafily 
be brought from far off, and removed at will. 
The fmailer fand-bags hold about half a cubical foot of 
earth, and ferve to be placed upon the fuperior talus of the 
parapet, to cover thofe that are behind, who fire through 
theemhrailures, or intervals, which are left betwixt them. 
Sand #<?w/, a term ufed by the people of Suffolk, and fome 
other parts of England, to exprefs a mifchief to which they 
are fubjeiSt, by having their lands covered with vaft quan- 
tities of fund, rolling in upon them like a deluge of water. 
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Mr. Wright, a fufferer by one of thefe deluger, gives a very 
good account of them in the Philofophical Ti an factions. 
In the neighbourhood of the plains, fubieci to this mifchief 
there are always hills which are made up of [and, and only 
covered with a thin turf. The plains thcmielves, which aie 
inevitably ruined by the deluge of this dry fort, are alfo fandy ; 
having only the fame fort of thin turf on them, though ca- 
pable of producing very good crops, and Handing all com- 
mon accidents. 

Violent winds break through the turf that covers thefe hills, 
and then the fand lying loofe and naked, is foon carried 
down upon the plains, where it covers and buries the grafs, 
and in a very little time eats through the light turf, and 
mixing itfelf with the fand underneath, becomes one bed of 
this dry matter never to be covered with a turf again. A 
large body of fand being thus got together, nothing Hops its 
progrefs , but it at every ftonn rolls over more and more 
ground, fo that in a few years it extends itfelf a vaft way ; 
efpecially where the ground, over which it paffes, is of the 
fame fandy nature, and only covered with a thin turf. 
In fome parts of Suffolk the ground encourages this change 
fo greatly, that a bed of find broke loofe from a neighbour- 
ing hill, and covering only a few acres, perhaps eight or 
ten, will, before it has travelled four miles forward, which 
it does in a fmall courfe of years, deluge a thoufand acres. 
It travels down hill fatter than any way elfe, hut will 
not he ftopped by afcent, but will move up the fteepeft hill, 
only that it requires more time. The making of fences, 
in the common way, to keep it out is vain. It runs throuo-h 
the hedges, and flies over the tops of the banks ; and when 
it, reaches a village, in its courfe, will bury the cottages, 
unlefs preferved at more charge than they are worth. It 
will in a vety little time beat up to the eaves of a houfe, of 
the low kind, that are ufually built in country villages, and 
has often weight enough to break down walls in its paffa^e. 
The beft- way of flopping its progrefs is by hedges of furze, 
planted one over another as they become levelled ; thefe, if 
well kept up, will, by degrees, flop or divert the progrefs ; 
and fome who have tried this, with refolution, after they 
have had the find raifed twenty feet high, have found it 
flop its increafe; and then having manured this adventitious 
foil with dung, found it as good ground as that which made 
the furface before. 

About Thetford the villages were wholly deftroyed by this 
about ninety years ago ; and the branch of the river Oufe, 
called then Thetford river, fo blocked up by it, that very 
fmall veffels only could go up it, where very large ones ufed 
before. The river has been of great fervice in flopping its 
progrefs into Norfolk, where otberwife its courfe would have 
carried it, and its vaft fpreading fideways in proportion of 
its going forward, would have made it bury vaft quantities 
of land in a very few years. 

The moft probable conjecture, as to the caufe of this ft/range 
fort of deluge in thefe parts of England, is, that this por- 
tion of the county of Suffolk lies eail north eaft of a part 
of the great level of the. fens, and is by this expofed to verv 
impetuous winds, which acquire more than ordinary force', 
by their paffing through fo large a tract of country uninter- 
rupted i the ftorms feem to be one great caufe of the mif- 
chief, and the fandy nature of the foil the other. There 
are old ftories in the country, of fuits at law commenced 
among the farmers, for grounds blown out of the owner's 
pofleffion; but the people who gain this fort of wandering 
land are the greateft fufferers, A \\tt\e fand fprinkleJ by 
the winds over a tract of land, where there is a bed of 
fand under the turf, foon eats through that obftacle ; and 
what was at firft only a thin coat of find, becomes then a 
deep plain of it, capable of being blown away to the depth 
of eight, ten, twenty, or more feet, and is carried over 
every thing in its progrefs before the winds, when once ta- 
ken up by them. Phil. Tranf, N° 37. - 

SAND-gavcI, a payment due to the lord of the manor of Rod- 
ley, in the county of Gloucefter, for liberty granted to the 
tenant to dig find, for their common ufe. Blount. 

Sand-/(7Wj, a term ufed by our farmers to exprefs fuch 
grounds, as confift wholly of a pure {hcerfa?id. 
This is of different colours, as white, blackifh, reddifh, or 
yellowifh, and is very different in its nature, and in the fize 
of its particles, fome being harfher and fome milder, and 
fome very light, feeming only to be mere duft. The grey, 
black, and afh-coloured fmd-fonds are the worft of all, 
and generally are found on heaths and commons. Gra- 
velly lands approach much to the nature of thefe, and thofe 
which confift of largeft (tones, and are mixed with the 
harfheft_yW/.r, are of all the moft barren. 
The propereft plants for arable land, of this kind, are white ' 
oats, rye, black wheat, and rurneps. The natural produce, 
in weeds, is quick grafs, forrel, broom, furze, fern, and 
heath. 

The beft manure for them is either marl, or fuch clay as 
will break wilh the frofts. Cow dung is alfo a good manure 
for thefe lands, and many ufe with fuccefs chalk, mud, and 
the half rotten ftraw from dunghils. 

When 
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When the farmer has a mind to raife corn on thefe lands, 
he muft order them, as the clays; (fee Clay-Ms) but 
where they are over-run with broom, furzes, and fuch fort 
of weeds, marl is to be laid on in great quantities. This 
is the prafticc in Staffordfhire, and by it they nd themfelves 
of thefe troublefomc weeds, and procure good crops of 
corn, though at fomc expcnce. 

The firft fowing of this land is with black wheat, and for 
this they make three fallowings in winter, and fhr them in 
the May following; at this time they fow them, allowing 
one bufhel of feed to an acre, which generally yields them 
fixty again. Then once plowing thefe lands, alter this crop 
is off, they are fit to fow rye on. 

In Oxfordshire they feldom give thefe lands more than two 
fallowings for wheat, except they are very much over-run 
with weeds ; and they efteem the white and lammas wheat 
the moft agreeable for this fort of land, and then after a fal- 
low rathripe barley. They afterwards generally fallow them 
every other year, and reckon them unfit for beans and 
peas, though they fometimes fow them with winter vetches. 
If thev fow peas on them, they efteem the rathripe kinds* 
the beft. I 

In Hercfordfhire they are much fubje£t to mofs growing 
upon their fandy lands, and they make a great improvement 
by burning it on the ground, and mixing the afties with lime, 
which they then plow in. 

They generally fow them with rye after this manure, and 
that yields a very great increafe upon them, and brings on a 
very good kind of grafs, if they are laid down after a crop 
or two. Mortimir*s Husbandry, p. 70. 

SANDAL-£wj£j. See the article Brick. 

SANDALIGERULI, among the aritients, fervants whofe bu- 
finefs it was to carry their matter's or miftrefs's fandah. 
Pitifc. in voc. See Sandal, Cycl. 

SANDAPELONES, among the Romans, a kind of porters 
who were employed in carrying the bier called fandapila. 
Pitifc. in voc. Sec Sandapila. 

SANDAPILA, among the Romans, a fort of bier ufed for 
carrying out the bodies of people of low circumftances. 
It was not a bed, but a kind of wooden cbefr, made of a 
few boards nailed together, and was ufually burnt along with 
the body. Pitifc. in voc. 

SANDARACH, (Cycl) in the works of fome of the antients, a 
name by which the yellow matter collected on the legs of bees 
is called ; others of them called it erhhace and fome ambrofia. 
We ufually efteem this to be wax ; but the experiments of 
Reaumur, and others, evidently prove, that it is not real 
wax ; though it contains the matter of which wax is to be 
made : it is only the farina of flowers, collected into lumps, 
and probably ferves the bees as food ; and after it has afforded 
them nourilhment, fuffers fome change in their bowels, by 
which it is converted into the fubftance we call wax 
Reaumur % Htft. Inf. V. 10. p. 510. See Pain d'abeile. 

Gum Sandarach isefteemed good in diarrhoeas and haemor- 
rhages, its dofe being from ten grains to half a drachm. It 
is alfo fometimes prefcribed in gonorrhceas and the fluor 
albus. See Sandarus, infra. 

SANDARESUS, in natural hiftory, a gem, the chief pro- 
perty of which, according to Pliny, is its being pellucid, 
and containing irr its fubftance a kind of gold coloured glo- 
bules ; which are likewife tranfparent, when feen betwixt 
one and the fire. Hofm. Lex. univ. in voc. 

SANDARUS, in the materia medica, the original name of 
the gum, which later ages have, by corruption of the name, 
called fandarax or fandaracba. The latter name is pecu- 
liarly improper, as it confounds this innocent gum with ; 
poifonous mineral of the arfenic or orpiment kind. 
The Arabians are not eafily to be underftood in what they fay 
of this gum. Some defcribe it as a diftincr. gum from all 
others, and fay that it refembled amber in its colour and 
properties ; this feems to exprefs properly what we at this time 
call fandaracha, which has much of the appearance of yellow 
refin, and therefore cannot be wholly unlike amber ; but, as 
this gum was ufed in varnifli, and fevcral other gums were 
alfo ufed for the fame purpofc, thefe writers, according 
to their ufual cuftom of attributing the fame name to dif- 
ferent things, which had the fame properties, have fome- 
times called the cancamum by this name, and fometimes 
amber. Gum lacca has often been called alfo by this name 
by thefe authors ; and the context only can clear up what is 
meant, when cither the word fandarus or cancamum, or ver- 
nix is ufed. 
SANDASTER, in natural hiftory, a kind of gem mentioned 
by Pliny, with gold coloured globules in it that fhone like 
ftars, and were in number and difpofuion not unlike the 
feven ftars. Hofm. Lex. in voc. 
SANDIVER {Cycl.) — It is reported, by many authors of grcal 
credit, that this fait, in its genuine form, and no way dif- 
fering from fuch as is ieparated from glafs, is thrown out ir 
great abundance in the eruptions of the burning mountains, 
and lies about in lumps of a fpungy texture and great fize, 
or in finaller folid ones among the fciarri and aihes thrown 
out at thofe times. The more firm and folid pieces are the 
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moft pure, and are generally of a fine white ; the others 
not unfrequently are tinged bluifii or yellow, and have fome- 
times fome of the melted matter of the ■ fciarri blended 
among the mafs, and filling up fome of the cavities. In 
the catalogue of the fpecimens of fubftanccs thrown oat of 
Mount /Etna in one of its eruptions, and fent as a prefent 
to the Royal Society, we find mention of feveral pieces of 
fandher, but without any particular difcription. Phil. 
Tranf. N° 53. 
SANDYX (Cycl.) — Though the generality of authors have 
taken this to be only a name for the fine red colour, fume 
have plainly ufed "it for a bluifh green. 

Strabo tells us, that the colours ufed by painters, in his 
time, and called armenium piclorium, was of a bhiiiTi green 
colour, and that it was called fandycU metallum by ibme. 
Thus the word zarnich was made to exprefs the fame two 
things with the addition of the yellow orpiment ; and Avi- 
fenna defer tbes them all together, telling us, that zarnich is 
yellow, red, or green. The two firft of thefe colours are 
natural to zarnich, as the name of orpiment ; and there is, 
indeed, a greenifh zarnich now alfo known in the world, 
but that was unknown in his times ; and, we find, that he 
meant the lapis armenus by the green zarnich. 
SANE memory, i. e. Perfect and found memory to do any 

lawful act. 
SANGUINALIS lapis, in natural hiftory, the name of a (tone, 
defcribed by Monardcs, and other authors, and celebrated 
for its great virtues againft hemorrhages. 
It is of the Jafper kind, and is properly to be called an ac- 
cidental heliotrope, being of a dufky green, fpottcd and 
veined with red; and differing in nothing from our com- 
mon heliotropes, which are brought from the EaiMndies, 
but in that it is lefs tranfparent and coarfer. See the article 
Heliotrope. 
SANGUINARIA, hloodwort, a name given by many botanical 
authors to the lapathum fanguinciun, or bloody dock, from 
the red veins in its leaves; and by fome to the comu ccr- 
vinum, or buckfhorn plantain, from its fuppofed virtues. 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
Sanguinaria, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe. The fpatha is compofed 
of two leaves, and is oval and concave, and fhorcr than 
the flower. The flower confifts of eight oblong and ob- 
tufe petals; they ftand very wide expanded, and the inner 
ones are narrower than the outer. The ftamina are nume- 
rous fimple filaments, fhorter than the flower. The an- 
thers are fimple. The germen of the piftil is oblong and 
compreffed. There is no ftyle. The ftigma is thick 
furrowed, with ftriae all along, and equals the fiamina in 
height. The fruit is an oblong capfule, compofed of two 
valves, and containing many round feeds. Linncei Gen. 
Plant, p. 227. Dtlkn, Plort. Eltham, p. 252. 
SANGUINEA, a name given by fome of the chemifts to 

nitre. See Nitre. 
SANGUINEOUS fevers, a term ufed by the medica! writers 
to exprefs a kind of \~ev^, in which there is always a ple- 
thora, orfullnefs of blood, which nature is attempting to 
leflen by means of this accelerated motion of it, cither by 
forming fome haemorrhage, or by throwing a part of it off 
in form of fweat. It is very obvious to reafon., therefore, 
that bleeding is the firft thing neceflary in thefe fevers. The 
continent fevers, fuch as the ephemera and fynocha, are of 
this kind. Junker's Confp. Med. p. 252. 
SANGUINEROLA, in ichthyology, a name given by the 
Italians to the phoxinus, or minow. Artcdi makes this a 
fpecies of cyprinus. 

It has the Italian name from the blood red colour which 
difplays itfelf under-its belly. JVilhghby, Hift. Pifc. p. 268. 
See Phoxinus. 
SANGUINUS, in botany, a name given by fomc of the an- 
tients to the birch tree, from the deep reddiih black colour 
of its twigs. Pliny calls it fangu'weits frutex, and not un- 
derftanding that it was the fame wiih the birch, mentions 
the name of that tree immediately after it, as if different 
from it. The Italians (till call the h'uch fanguino ; and fome 
authors, from the rednefi of the twigs of fome fpecies of 
the alaternus, have called that flirub the fanguvms albus. 
Some have fuppofed that this name was ufed to exprefs the 
birch tree alfo, but erroneoufly ; for though the bark of the 
body of that tree is fometimes white, there was no reafon 
for adding that epithet to the word fmguinus, which not 
being ufed for any other tree, could need no diftinction. 
The'Romans, and many other nations, ufed this tree as we 
do, for the punifhment of children's faults ; and it is pof- 
fible that the name fanguinus might be given it on this 
occafion. Pliny, lib. 16. cap. 36. 
SANGUIPURG1UM, a name given by fome authors to a 
flight fpecies of fever which was judged falutary, and only 
fervinsi to purge and clcanfe the blood. 
SANGUIS draconis herbn] in botany, 2 name by which fome 
authors call the lapathum fanguincum, or bloody dock. 
J.Bauhin, Vol. 2. p. 988. 
SANGUISORBA, in the Linnaean fvircm of botanv, the name 
2 ' Of 
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of a diftinft genus of plants, the characters of which are 
thefe. The cup is a perianthium, compofed of two very 
• fhort leaves, placed oppoiitc one to another, and falling with 
the flower. The flower is a Angle petal, divided into four 
oval obtufely pointed fegments, which cohere only at their 
lower extremities. The ft'amina are four filaments, broad 
in the upper part, and of the fame length with the flower. 
The anther;- are fmall and.roundifh. The germen of the 
piftil is fquare, and fituated between the cup and the 
flower. The ftyle is flender, and extremely fhort ; and the 
ftigma obtufe. The fruit is a capfule containing two cells, 
filled with very fmall feeds. Linnet Gen. Plant, p. 46. 
SANGUISUGA, in zoology, a name by which fome authors 
exnrefs the Irirudo*, or leech. Charli. Inf. p. 62. See the 
article Hirudo. 
SANGUISUGUM, a name given by fome barbarous authors 
to a diforder of the heart, fuppofed to arife from its retain- 
ing an abundant quantity of blood. 
SANICULA, fanicUi in botany, the name of a genus of the 
umbelliferous plants, the characters of which are thefe. 
The flower is compofed of feveral petals, which are difpofed 
in a circular form, and have their points bending inwards. 
Thefe ftand upon a cup, which finally becomes a fruit com- 
pofed of two echinated feeds, which are gibbofe on one 
fide, and flat on the other. Many of the flowers of the 
plants of this genus are barren. 

The fpecies of [ankle, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe. 1. The common wood fanicle ; and 2. the Canada 
fantcle, with very large and jagged leaves. Town. Inft. 
p. 326. 

-The medical writers all agree in celebrating this plant, as 
one of the greater!: vulneraries we have of our own growth. 
They recommend it for the healing frefh wounds and ero- 
fions ; and many go fo far, as to talk of fiftulas having been 
cured, by injecting a decoction of it : but the modern prac- 
tice of furgery has fallen upon very different methods of 
practice, in thefe cafes, from their predeceflors, and in con- 
fequence of that, ''the whole tribe of vulnerary herbs are dis- 
regarded. 
SANIDIUM, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of fof- 
fils, of the clafs of the felenitae, but neither of the rhomboi- 
dal nor columnar kinds, nor any other way diftinguifhable 
by its external figure, being made up of feveral plain flat 
plates. 

The word is derived from the Greek, 2«»&«r, tabella, a 
flat thin plate or table, and expreffes a body made up only 
of fuch plates. And the felenitae of this genus are of no 
determinate form, nor confift of any regular number of 
planes or angles, but are merely flat, broad, and thin plates 
or tables, compofed of other yet thinner plates, like the 
talcs, but diltinguifhed from thofe bodies by this, that thefe 
plates are. made up of arangements of flender fibres, difpofed 
obliquely, but in uninterrupted lines acrofs the body. 
The felenitae having been always efteemed (when meant of 
this clafs of bodies, for fome have applied the word to cer- 
tain fpars and other fubfhnces) regularly figured foflils, this 
genus has been overlooked by authors, and the fpecimens of 
it which occurred, looked on as bodies of a different clafs, 
as fpars or talcs. Their not fermenting with acids, how- 
ever, determines them not to be fpars; and their obliquely 
ftriatcd ftruelure, their want of elaflricity, and their readily 
calcining in the fire, diftinguifh. them from the talcs, and 
fliew them to be true and genuine felenitx. Hill's Hift. 
of Fofl". p. 122. 

Of this genus there are only two known fpecies, the one 
colourlefs and pellucid, the other whitifh and opake. The 
firft is found pretty frequently about Oxford, as alio in North- 
amptonfhire, Yorkfhire, and other counties; the other is 
very common in all parts of Germany, and is found alfo in 
Leicefr.erin.ire, and fome other parts of England, but with 
us it is not common. Hill's Hift. of Foil*, p. 144, 145. 
SANIS, Exi'K, among the Greeks, a kind of punifhment, in- 
flicted by binding the malefactor fatt to a piece of wood. 
Potter^ Archseol. Graec. Tom. I. p. 131. 
SANKIRA, in botany, a name given by fome authors to the 
plant, of which the China root, ufed in medicine, is the 
root. Kts??ip. Amcen. Exot. p. 781. 
SANS pareille, in conchyliology, the name of a peculiar fpe- 
cies of buccinum, which has its mouth opening a contrary 
way to that of all other buccina. This is a angle fpecies 
among the recent buccina, but we find more than one kind 
with this peculiarity among the foflile fhells, and that in great 
abundance in many places in England. 
SANTALUM, (Cycl.) in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe. The perianthium is a 
narrow rim, ftanding on the germen of the piltil, and rightly 
indented into four fegments. The flower is monopetalous, 
and of the campanulated kind ; its edge is divided into five 
acute fegments. The ftamina are eight filaments ; they 
ftand on the upper part of the tube of the flower, and aie 
alternately one fhorter than another. The anthers; are am- 
ple. The germen of the piltil is turbinated. The ftyle is 
of the length of the ftamina ; and the ftigma is fimple. The 
fruit is a berry. Linnai Gen. PI. p. 164. 
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SANTEO, in botany, a name given by the people of Guinea 
to an herb, which they efteeni remarkably good in allVliftafes 
of the eyes, the herb being boiled in water, and the eyes 
waflied with it. The leaves of this grow in pairs, oppo- 
site one to another, and have no footltalks, The joints, or 
fettings on of the leaves, are blackifh, and they arc of the 
fize and fhape of thofe of the laurel. Philofoph, Trartfacl. 
N° 202. 
SANTOLINA, female foiitbernwood, in botany, the name of 
a genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe. 'Die 
flower is of the flofculous kind, and is of a globofe fhape. 
The feveral fmall flofculcs, it is compofed of, are divided 
each into feveral fegments at the end, and are placed Upon 
the embryos, with imbricated leaves between them, and the 
whole contained in a fcaly cup of a femiorbicular figure. 
The embryos ripen into feeds, which have no down, and the 
flowers are larger than thofe of the wormwood, or abrota- 
num. 

The fpecies o^ fantolina, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe. 1. The common fantolina with cylindric vermicu- 
lated leaves. 2. The fantolina with hairy woolly leaves, and 
with large flowers. 3. The jantolina with' heath, or favin- 
like leaves. 4. The cyprefs leavedfantoHna. 5. The creep- 
ing hoary fantolina. 6. The fantelina with lefs hoary leaves. 
7. The fantolina with duiky green leaves, and fulphiir co- 
loured flowers. 8. The fantolina with dufky green leaves, 
and gold yellow flowers. 9. The great rofemary Xezve&'fan- 
tolina. 10. The letter rofemary leaved fantolina. 11. The 
corymbiferous African fantolina with a large coronopus leaf. 
12. The corymbiferous African fantolina with a fmaller co- 
ronopus leaf. 13. The Spanifh camomile leaved fantolina. 
And 14. the Ctetic fantolina with vermiculated leaves. Town. 
Inft. p. 460. 

Santolina has the fame virtues afcribed to it with the male 
fouthernwsod. See Southernwood. 

It is alfo particularly recommended in uterine complaints. 
It is ufed to deftroy worms ; and the powder of the dried 
leaves, half a drachm for the dofe, and to be continued for 
a confiderable time, is efteemed good in the fluor albus ; alio 
in pleurines and peripneumontes. 
SANTONICUMyi'wwB, in the materia medica. See the article 

Chouan. 
SANTSI, in botany, a name given by the Chinefe to a plant, 
famous among them for its medicinal virtues. 
It is defcribed by the writers, who have been on the fpor, 
in fo remarkable a manner, that it cannot eafily be mif- 
taken, provided their defcriptions are juft. They tell us 
that it grows wild on the mountains in fome of the provinces 
of China, and that each root of it ufually fends up eight 
ftalks, the middle one greatly higher than the reft. 
They have no branches, and have each only three leaves at 
the top, and the middle ftalk bears clufters of flowers. The 
root they fay is four inches thick, and pufhes out feveral 
fide branches, of the thicknefs of a finger. The. bark of 
thefe roots is rough and brown, and their internal part foft 
and yellow. 

The fmall roots only are ufed in medicine, the great ones 
being feldom found. The plant flowers in the month of 
July, and the fpring feafon is accounted the belt fur taking 
up the roots. 

The way of multiplying the plant is to cut the great root 
into flices tranfverfely, and plant thefe an inch deep in a 
good foil ; they will foon fhoot up the natural number of 
branches, and in three years the plant will grow to its ut- 
moft perfection. 

The great ufe of the plant is in hemorrhages^ in which .cafe 
it is faid to be ahnoft infallible. Obferv. furies Cout; de 
l'Afic. 
SAP Cycl. — Courfe of the Sap, a term ufed by gardners and 
nurfery men to exprefs the current of the ftp in trees. 
This has been generally fuppofed to run in an equable and 
even manner; but Mr. Fairchild has {hewn, that it has 
an irregular, and even contrary motion to its firft courfe. 
This is a difcovcry of more real ufe in gardening, than 
might at firit thought be imagined ; fince this accurate ex- 
perimenter obferves, that by means of it he could render 
barren trees fruitful, and decaying trees healthful, and ren- 
der the fyftem of gardening much better in itfelf, and more 
ufeful to the public. 

The laureola grafted on the mezereon, and tha evergreen 
oak of Virginia upon the common Englifh oak ; both thefe 
hold their leaves all the winter, and are in good itate and 
flourifhing, though grafted on trees which drop their leaves 
in winter. This plainly fhews that the juices rife upwards 
in winter, even in thofe trees which drop their leaves, other- 
wife thefe grafted ever-greens mutt have ftarved at that 
feafon. 

If all the variety of foreign oaks were to be grafted on the 
Englifh oak, it would make the timber more firm and lait- 
ing than it is, when railed from foreign acorns ; for as the 
crab ftock makes the wood of the apple more firm and bit- 
ing, than that of the apple ftock, and the peaches and al- 
monds, budded on plums, are more lafting than thofe on 
peach ftalks : fo, by the contrary rule, all firm timber, graft- 
ed 
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ed on fpuftgy flocks, would be made worfe than it would 
be on its own bottom ; as if the EngliSh elm were grafted 
upon the Dutch elm, it would partake fo much of the na- 
ture of the ftock, as to be a fpungy wood, and not fit for 
the ufes it is ufually put to. 

In grafting the New-England cedar, or juniper, upon the 
Virginia cedar, this experimenter found that the branch 
which was grafted, being left feveral inches below the graft- 
ing, that part continued growing, as well as the upper part 
above the grafting. The viburnum was another fubjecl: of 
his experiments. On bending down the top of this tree, 
and burying its upper branches in the earth, thefe became 
roots, and the proper roots were by degrees removed out of 
the ground as thefe took place. All the roots became 
branches, and finally the tree became inverted, and grew as 
well as in its natural ftate. 

A pear tree being inarched upon two pear flocks, continu- 
ed in a flourishing ftate, even when the root was raifed out 
of the ground, and it received no nourishment, but from 
the two inarched branches. This tree, after it had ftood 
fonie years in this condition, pufhed out new fuckers from 
the root; which proves, that the branches are as ufeful to 
Supply the root with nourifhrnent, as that is to fupply the 
branches ; and hence it is no wonder that fo many trees 
miicarry in planting, when there are no branches left on the 
head. Philof. Trail f. N" 384. p. 127. 
SAPA, among the Romany new wine boiled to the third part 

of its fir ft quantity. Pitifc. in voc. 
SAFINDUS, the fcapberry tree, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe. The 
flower is of the rofaceous kind, being compofed of feveral 
petals, arranged in a circular form ; thefe are ufually four in 
number, and the cup is alfo compofed of four leaves. The 
piffil arifes from the cup, and finally becomes a round 
fruit, which enclofcs a ftone of the fame Shape, with a round- 
ifh kernel in it. 

There is only one known Species of this genus, which is 
the fsapberry tree with leaves growing to an alated rib. 
Teurn. lnft. p. 659, 

The berries of this tree are ufed as foap; they are of the 
fize of a mufket-bullet, and are ufed in warning without 
any admixture of fait or oil. They perform the office of 
foap very well, as to the cleanfing the lumen, but they rot 
it in time. 

The negroes in general ufe them for their coarfe apparel, 
which bears them much better than the finer linnen worn by 
the Europeans. Philof. Tranf. N° 96. 
SAPINUS, in botany, a name given by fome of the modern 
botanical writers to the fir tree. This does not feem, how- 
ever, to have been the tree fo called by the antients. Some 
of thofe writers have plainly defcribed the pine tree under 
this name, and Pliny makes it the denomination of the pitch 
tree, fuch as was manured in his time. 

Matthiolus contends that no peculiar tree was ever called by 
this name, but that what the antients meant by this word, 
was, that part of the fir, or any other tree of that kind, 
which was above the ground, and below the branches. This 
is ufually a fmooth part of the tree, free from knots; and 
the other part, where the branches grow, was called fruf- 
ierna. Matthiolus grounds this on the authority of Pliny, 
but that author errs in this; for that part of the tree was not 
called fapinus, but exprefied by the zdjetYive fappiuea. 
This is abundantly proved by Vitruvius ; and on comparing 
the text of thefe two authors, it appears that Pliny look 
from Vitruvius what he fays on this Subject, though he did 
this erroneoufly; for Vitruvius fays, that this part of the fir 
was called fappinea, becaufe very fmooth, and free from 
knots, like the fappinus, or pine. 

Pliny, in another place, diftinguifh.es between the fap hi us 
and 'fappinus. The fappinus he feems to make the fame 
with the common pitch tree, and the fapinus with the pine, 
or with fome other tree of the coniferous kind : he places 
this great distinction between them, that the fappinus, when 
cut down, would never grow up again, but that the fapinus 
would. 

Some of the old glofTaries distinguish alfo between the fa- 
pinus and fappinus in this manner, the one being always 
translated the pine, <^V; and the fappinus the fir, <mvxy. 
The obfervation of Pliny, of the one of thefe trees growing 
again from the root when cut down, and the other not, is 
contrary, however, to the fentiments of the reSt of the an- 
tients. 

Theophraftus fays of both the pine and fir, that when once 
cut down they never Shoot up again; and Herodotus men- 
tions the fame thing, as a Singularity among trees. 
The -word fapinus feems to be only a contraction of fapaPi- 
nus, a name given by the Latins to the domeftic or culti- 
vated pine, from the vaft quantity of juice or fap it con- 
tained. They had a way of expreSTing this juice by the word 
fopa- y and Theophraftus has, for the fame reafon, called the 
domeftic pine by the name errus, •f^t, a word Signifying 
juice or fap. This was the pine tree which bore the pine 
nuts ufed in medicine and in foods ; and Pliny, who calls it 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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the manured pitch tree, plainly errs, becaufe trjaf tree can- 
not bear efculent nuts, or anfwer to the reft of the defcriD- 
tion. r 

SAPO amygdalinus, ahwnd foap, a new form of medicine got 
much into ufe of late in nephritic cafes, and made to fupply 
the place of the common hard foap for internal ufes, in a 
more determinate manner for the phyfician, ai.d a more 
cleanly one for the patient. 

It is thus made. Take any quantity of frefh oil of al- 
monds, and thrice its quantity of foap Ices ; di>eft them to- 
gether in fuch a heat as will make them but juS? boil, with- 
in a few hours the oil and lees will be united, and the liquor 
will foon after become ropy, and fomething tianfparent, 
and will cool into the conSiStcnce of a jelly ; then throw in 
fea fait till the boiling liquor has loft its ropineSs ; con- 
tinue the boiling till drops of the liquor being received up- 
on a tile, the water is Seen to feparate freely'from the coa- 
gulated yS*# ; then take away the fire, and the foap will rii'e 
to the top of the water, and is to be taken off for ufe. Pern- 
herton's College Difpenf. p. 184. 

SAPONACEA terra, in natural hiftory, a term ufed by fome 
to exprefs a kind of native alkali fait, of the nature of the 
nitre, or natron of the antients, which is found on the fur- 
face of the earth, mixed with dirt, tsY. in the neighbourhood 
of Smyrna, and thence called by fome Smyrna earth. 
It is found principally in two places near Duraclea, a large 
open village, about fix leagues to the eaftward of Smyrna ; 
and in a very flat plain, about a league weftward from the 
river Hermus. It is at firft gathering, a fine whitifh fait, 
which of itfelf boils up, as it were, out of the ground, it 
is always gathered before fun-rife, and only in mornings in 
which there falls no dew; fo that a ftock Sufficient for the 
whole year muft be laid in during the Summer months. It 
comes up in fome places an inch or two above the furface 
of the ground, but when the fun rifes upon it, it dries and 
falls down again. The earth producing it lies low in both 
places, and in winter is waShy. It is thinly covered with 
grafs. 

It may be fufpected, at firft fight, that the neighbouring fea 
impregnates this earth about Hermus, but the ground which 
produces it, and lies about Duraclea, is fo far from the fea, 
that it overthrows this fpeculation ; though every morning 
in rummer the earth be fwept clean of this fait, the next 
morning always produces a new crop. 

Dr. Smyth, who made experiments upon this fait, informs 
us, that three hundred drachms of it being put into a retort, 
and this fet in a fand-heat with a very Strong fire for twelve 
hours, yielded between five and &x ounces of an infipid 
phlegm, of no other Smell but fuch as, in all fuch operati- 
ons, arifes from the fire. It appeared from this, that the 
matter contained no volatile fait. After this the quantity of 
two hundred drachms, calcined in a German crucible, were 
diflolved in water. This compofition of earth and water, 
boiled into a lixivium, made five hundred drachms, after it 
had boiled three hours, and the foul fcum had been conti- 
nually taken off during that time, and been filtrated ; the 
clofe liquor being then evaporated to a drynefs, there re- 
mained a pure white fixed alkaline fait, of the nature of 
pot-afh. 

The people of the place make foap with this earth in the 
following manner. They mix three fourths of this earth 
with one fourth of lime, and then pour boiling water upon 
the mixture : they ftir this with a Stick, and there arifes to 
the top a thick brownifh fubftance, which they fcum off; 
they Save this in velTels by itfelf. They ufe both this and 
the clear liquor in making foap, but this is much Stronger 
than the liquor. They put fifty kintals of oil into a large 
copper boiling vefiel, and kindling a large fire under it, they 
let the oil boil a little, and then throw in by little and 
little firft the fcum of the lye, and afterwards the liquor it- 
felf; though fomctimes they vSc only the one, or only the 
other. They continue adding more and more of thefe, till 
the oil acquires the confiftence of foap, which is often fe- 
veral days. The fire muft be all this time kept up very 
Strong. The fcum of the lye, and the Stronger part of the 
lye itfelf, mix with the oil in the boiling, and the weaker 
part unmixing itfelf, finks to the bottom, and is let out 
by a cock prepared for that purpofe. This is not thrown 
away, but is let run upon freSh lime and earth, to make a 
lye for future ufe ; and when the foap is perfectly made, 
it is ladled out, and put upon a brick or lime floor to 
harden. 

The common proportion in the making the foap is two loads 
of earth, of five kintals each, to fifty kintals of oil, and the 
produce is between feventy and eighty kintals of foap. The 
earth is bought at a dollar a load, and the foap at 6\ a 
kintal. There is employed annually, in making foap at 
'Smyrna, at leaft ten thoufand kintals of oil. The bringing 
the foap earth to Smyrna employs a thoufand camels, or 
fifteen hundred, for eight months of the year, the four ham- 
mer months being too hot for camels to travel in. A com- 
mon foap houfe produces, at a medium, a thoufand dollars 
a year clear profit. Philof. Tranf. N e 220. p. 230. 
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SAPONARIA, in the materia medica, a name given at dif- 
ferent times to feveral plants, which had in fome fort the 
properties of foap. 

The Jiruthium of the Greek, and hcrba lanaria of the Ro- 
mans, having fomewhat of this property, and being ufed in 
the cleaning of wool, feveral authors have explained it by 
the word fapnaria\ but this is leaving us as much in the 
dark, as to the plant, as we were before, not at all afcer- 
taining which, if any of the plants at one time or other fo 
called, was to be underftood as being the fame with the Jiru- 
thium. 

The Greeks have many times called hyftbp by the name_/fl- 
ponaria; others have given the fame name to the anagallis, 
or pimpernel ; and others to feveral different plants, which 
they fuppofed to have the effects of foap, or of nitre, in 
cleanfing of things. 

None of the plants, however, that we have under the name 
faponaria, will at all agree with the Jiruthium, or herba la- 
naria, which was a thiftle; and the very Arabians feem not 
to have known it, but have erroneoufly fuppofed their can- 
diii to be it. 
Saponaria terra, in mineralogy, a name given by fome au- 
thors to the common fullers earth. Dales Pharm. p. 19. 
See Fullers earth, Cycl. and Suppl. 
Saponaria terra alba., in natural hiftory, a name given by 
fome authors to the common tobaccopipe clay. 
They call the common fullers earth 2\(o faponaria terra, and 
diftinguifh it from this by the epithet purpurafcens ; though 
it has no fuch colour as purple about it. Kentmati's No- 
mendator, foil p. 1. See the article Cimolia. 
SAPONARIUM lixivium. See Lixivium faponarium. 
SAPONEA, a name given by authors to a perioral medicine 
made of oil of fweet almonds and fugar, mixed with the 
diftilled water of violets. 
SAPOTA, in botany, the name by which Plumier calls a ge- 
nus of plants, fince defcribed by Linnams under the name 
of achras. See the article Achras. 
SAPPAN, in the materia medica, a name ufed by fome au- 
thors for the wood of the arbor Campechiana, or logwood 
ufed in dying. Breyn. Prodr. Vol. 2. p. 37. 
SAPPHIRE, (Cycl.) the name given by the moderns to a 
beautiful pellucid gem of a blue colour : this is however ex- 
tremely different from the ftone the antients knew under 
the name of the fapphi 're; for that was no pellucid gem, but 
an opake Hone of a very deep blue, veined with white, and 
fpotted with fmall gold coloured fpangles, in form of ftars, 
and was only a more beautiful kind of their cyanus, which 
was the ftone we call lapis lazuli. 

The defcrlptions of all the authors of an:iquity of the ftone 
they called the fapph'ire, plainly evince this ; and hence 
authors of a later date have too haftily concluded, that our 
fapph'ire was wholly unknown to them: but this feems a 
very improbable conjecture, and a ftricf. enquiry into their 
writings will fhew that they have very well defcribed our 
fapph'ire, under the name of the Jky blue beryl, or beryllus 
ac'roides ; and as it had among them no peculiar gene- 
rical name, it could not have been better named than 
thus; as the beryl is plainly that of all the gems to which 
the fapph'ire molt approaches, and its colour is in the fineft 
fpecimens a pure fky blue. 

It is in its molt- perfect ftate a very elegant and valuable 
gem, and is fecond only to the diamond in luftre, hardnefs, 
and price. It is met with of various fizes, but feldom fo 
very fmall as many of the other gems, and has been fome- j 
times found up to three quarters of an inch in diameter. | 
Its more ufual ftandard is between a feventh and a fixth of 
an inch. It is various in figure, being fometimes found in 
the pebble, and fometimes in the cryftal form. Its moll 
ufual appearance is in fmall irregularly rounded, or oblono- 
flattifh ftones, covered with no cruft, and looking of a 
bright blue, but without the luftre and fine polifh of the 
native ruby. It is fometimes alfo found in beautiful hex- 
angular cryftals, terminated by hexangular pyramids of a 
fine blue throughout, and naturally of a high polifh. Some- 
times alfo thefe fprigs are only coloured at their points, and 
fometimes they are wholly colourlefs. 

The proper and only colour of the gem is blue ; in fome 
fpecimens this is a fine deep colour, like that of the cleareft 
Iky ; and in others it varies into palenefs in fhades of all 
degrees, between that and the pure brightnefs and water 
of cryftal, without the leaft tinge of colour, but with a 
fuperior brightnefs, that eafdy diftiiiguifh.es it at fight 
from cryftal, it more than any ftone approaching to the 
nature of the diamond ; and in fome it has a dufky white- 
nefs, like that of milk : this laft colour might be fuppofed 
owing to a mixture of a fine white earthy matter, but that 
it has been found that different mixtures of pellucid liquors, 
folutions of copper, and of different falts, are capable of 
producing the fame colour. 

It feems very clear, from a multitude of experiments, that 
this gem, in its pureft and fineft ftate, owes its beautiful 
blue to copper ; and the fame metal being found capable of 
giving this milky look with a caft of blue, the general opi- 
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nion of this laft mentioned milky looking ftone beln"- a 
true fapph'ire, feems perfectly right. 

1 he pebble fapphires are always finer than the cryflnlli- 
form ones, and raoft of the fine colourlefs fapphires, which 
our jewellers commonly, but very improperly, call white 
fapphires, as they have not the leaft tinge of whitenefs in 
them, but are abfolutely colourlefs, as the pureft waters are 
of the pebble, not of the fprig kind. 

The fapphire is of very different degrees of hardnefs and 
brightnefs in different parts of the world, and confequently 
of very different value. 

The antients ufed to diftinguifh the fapphire, as they did 
all the other precious ftones, into the male and female 
kind, according to the deeper or paler colour; and our jew- 
ellers, according to their cuftom of dividing the gems into 
feveral kinds, according to their different accidents of pu- 
rity, beauty, &c. make four kinds of fapphire. 

1. The firft is the fine blue oriental fapphire. This is the 
name they give the fapphire when in its greateft degree of 
purity and perfection, as hard as the ruby, and of a fine 
fky blue. 

2. The white fapphire. This is the name they give the 
fapphire when wholly colourlefs, and refemblino- the dia- 
mond; and that whether it have been naturally°found fo, 
or reduced to that ftate by art : for as all fapphires lofe their 
colour on being put into the fire, it is a common practice 
with fome jewellers, when they have fapphires of a bad co- 
lour, to diveft them wholly of it by fire, and brine them to 
what they call white fapphires; but this, as before obferv- 
ed, is a very improper name, as the gem in this ftate has not 
the leaft tinge of white, but is wholly colourlefs, and as 
there is another white fapphire, which is truly fo, and which 
they call the milk fapphire. 

3. The third kind of fapphire is what they call the water fap- 
phire. This alfo is a very improper name, not at all express- 
ing what they mean by it ; for they call by this name all 
the foft pale blue fapphires which are found in Europe. 

4. The laft is the milk fapphire. This is the name they 
give the fapphire when of a white milky caft, with a faint 
tinge of blue. 

The fineft fapphires in the world are thofe brought from the 
kingdom of Pegu in the Eaft -Indies, where fome arc found 
perfectly colourlefs as cryftal, and others of all fhades of 
blue, up to the violet colour, but never with the leaft tinge 
of purple, or any o*.her colour but true blue: thefe are all 
found in the pebble form. We have other very fine fap- 
phires, both of the pebble and cryftalliform kind, from 
Bifnagar, Conanor, Calicut, and the jfland of Ceylon : thefe 
are of all the fhades of colour, and in Ceylon there are fome- 
times found a fort of baftard gems, part red and part blue, 
feeming of a mixt nature between the fapphire and the 
ruby. 

The occidental fapphires are from Silefia, Bohemia, and 
many other parts of Europe, and are often very beautiful 
ftones; but are greatly inferior, both in luftre and hardnefs, 
to the oriental. Bill's Hift. of Kofi', p. 594. 

Sapphire-<-ojW. To give this elegant and beautiful blue to 
glafs, the workers in the glafs-houfes ufe the following me- 
thod. Take an hundred weight of rochetta fritt, and add to 
it a pound of prepared zaffer, and to this one ounce of man- 
ganefe ; mix all well together, ^nd put them into the fur- 
nace to melt and purify, and when it is become perfectly 
pure and fine, work it into veffels, &V. This fmall quantity 
of manganefe, with the zaffer, gives a raoft beautiful violet 
blue. Neri's Art of Glafs, p. 93. 

Sapphire-^<t//V. The method of making the counterfeit 
fapphires in pafte is this. Take of cryftal prepared two 
ounces, minium, or common red lead, fix ounces, zaffer 
prepared five grains, manganefe prepared feven grains; mix 
all the powders perfectly together, and put them into a 
crucible, cover it with a ftrong lute, and put the whole into 
a potter's kiln, to ftand in the hotteft place for twenty four 
hours ; it will be of a raoft beautiful deep fapphire-zolour. 
Blue paftes of two other degrees of blue are alfo made in the 
following manner. For a fky blue take cryftal prepared 
two ounces, red lead fix ounces, prepared zaffer twenty 
one grains ; mix all well together, and bake them as before. 
For a deep violet blue take cryftal two ounces, red lead four 
ounces, and four grains of painters blue final t ; mix all, 
and bake together in the kiln. 

Thefe both make good blues, but much inferior to the firft 
procefs. Neri's Art of Glafs, p. 132. 

SAPPHIRINA aqua, the blue eye water, is thus made. Pour 
a pint of ftrong and frefh lime water into a copper veflel ; 
add to it a drachm of crude fal armoniac, and throw in 
fome filings, or fmall pieces of copper, it foon acquires a 
beautiful blue colour, and is not only ufed as an eye water, 
but alfo to deterge old ulcers ; and fometimes is mixed 
with other things in injections for gonorrhoeas. 

SAPPHIRO-RUJilNUS, in natural hiftory, a name given by 
fome modern writers on gems to a ftone, partly a fapphire, 
and partly a ruby, or, more properlv fpeaking, a fcpphire- 
tinged in fome part with the ruby colour, while the reft 
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remains blue. The Indians call this nilacunil. Beet, de 
Boot. See Nilacundi. 

SARABARA, among the antients, a Medifh or Babylonifn 
garment, which reached only to the knees. Pittfc. in voc. 

SARACHINUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Charleton 
and others to the fifh, called by the generality of authors 
the thrifja, by us the Jbad, or mother of the herrings. 
Authors have given names to the herring kinds, according to 
their different growth and fize, and multiplied the fpecies 
much beyond what they ought to be. Artcdi obfeives that 
the agonus and farachlnus are only herrings of different 
growth, and that the alaufa minor of authors is the fame with 
the agonus. See the article Clupea. 

SARACUS, in zoology, a name given by fome authors to a 
fpecies of fea fifh of the herring kind, more ufually. called 
agonus^ and by many fulbected to have no eflential difference 
from the ahttfa or fhad, but to be the fame fifh in another 
(late. Ra/s Ichthogr. p. 226. 

SARAX, in botany, a name given by fome authors to the 
whole daft of the ferns. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

SARCITES, the fleflijhne, a name given by fome authors to 
the cornelian, from its being of the colour of flefti ; as it is 
very exactly in fome pieces. 

Sarcitis, or Sad-rites, is alfo a ftone fuppofed to be 
found in the belly of a lizard; it feems to have-been a fpe- 
cies of pale cornelian. Pliny mentions it, but gives no de- 
feriptien of it. 

Sarcitis, the Jlejh Jlove, in natural hiftory, is alfo a name 
given by fome authors to a fpecies of ftone, whole fibres 
were fuppofed to reprefent thofe of beef. It was of a black 
colour and firm texture. 

SARCLIN-frW, is the time or feafon when hufbandmen weed 
their corn. 

SAR.CGCOLLA [Cyd.) — It has been the opinion of many 
writers of the middle ages, that this was the gum of the 
beach tree. That fruit tree beinc very common in moil 
parts of the world, and nothing at ail like the farcocolla being 
found to come from it, people have been led to wonder 
how this abfurd opinion firft got footing in the world; but 
this is eafily explained by tracing up the authors who fet it 
on foot to their origin. 

Diofcoridcs is the great fountain, from whom all thefe 
little ftreams of knowledge have been fupplicd ; and this au- 
thor treating of farcocolla, fays, that it is the gum of a Per- 
fian tree. The words per/tan tree and peach tree are the fame 
both in Greek and Latin ; and hence, what he faid of a tree 
growing in Perfia, has been attributed to the peach tree ; 
and this gum, fo very different from the gum of that tree, 
has been fuppofed to flow from It. 

But this is not the only conlufion made in regard to this 
word, The later Greeks have given the name farcocolla to a 
plant, in nothing refembling the farcscolla tree. The old 
Greeks called both the gum and the tree, which produced it 
by the fame name of jarcocolla, as they did in regard to the 
ftyrax and galbanum, and many other of the medicinal 
gums, and the trees and plants which produced them. But 
among the later Greek writers, the little plant argemone, an 
herb of the poppy kind, was called farcscolla. Apuleius 
tells us, in his account of this plant, that the Greeks of 
later Ages called it ar fella and farcocolla ; and Strabo con- 
firms this, giving the fame name to the fame plant, only 
that he miftakes the Latin name, and writes agrimonia for 
argemone. 

Marcc-llus Empiricus has the fame obfervation ; he fays, in 
cxprefs words, the plants which the Greeks called farco- 
colla, the Latins call argemone ; and Neophytus, who de- 
fcribes the plant, and (peaks largely of its virtues in bruifes, 
and the like, fays, that forne of the Greeks call it argemone, 
fome artemoni; and others ar fella and farcocolla. 
The near alliance of the founds argemone and agrimonia 
feems to have deceived this author, and fome others, and they 
fometimes give us the plant agrimony, fometimes argemone, 
as the farcccolla of the Greeks : Neophytus is of this num- 
ber, for he calls it argemone altera, as a plant very different 
from the common argemone, and his defcription fuits wkh 
the agrimony. Apide'n Herb. c. 31. Strabo Ilortul. 

SARCO-EPIPLOCELE, a term ufed by the old medical wri- 
ters, to exprefs a compound rupture, confuting of a defcent of 
the epiploon and zfarcocele ; or a rupture of the indurated 
epiploon* whether umbilical or fcrotal. 

SARCOMA (Cycl. )— The farcomanarium,bv fome called alfo ty- 
perfarcoma narium, is the fame with what'is commonly called 
the polypus narium, a caruncle of various fize and confiftence in 
the noftril. Thefe caruncles are ufually foft, extenfive, and ca- 
pable of elongation, but fometimes they are hard and rigid. 
They are fometimes pale, fometimes red, and are generally 
fmall in their beginnings, and advance but gradually ; though 
fome of them grow fo raft, as to hang down out of the nofe 
in three or four days time. They are ufually not attended 
with pain ; but fome of them are hard, livid, very painful, 
and have a tendency to become cancerous. Some are wholly 
concealed in the nofe, others hang down to the lips, and 
others, though contained in the nofe, yet diftend it greatly. 
Some are of an even furface, and others like a clufter, fome 
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defcend backward through the apertures by which we draw 
breath through the nofe into the fauces ; and grow fo big 
there as to be viable behind the uvula, and occafion diffi- 
culty of fpeaking and fwallowing, and fometimes almoft 
ftrangle the patient. 

They have ufually but one root, though fometimes feveral, 
and are ufually formed in and from the pituitary membrane, 
and the diforder feems to be really no other than a morbid 
difpofition of thefpungy production and glands of this mem- 
brane. The farco?na and polypus, though diforders of the 
lame kind, may however be properly enough made two 
fpecies ; the polypus being foft, and hanging by a flender 
root, like the ftalk of a fig ; and the farcoma of a more 
fiefhy confiftence, and adhering by a large, firm, and im- 
moveable bafis. 

Thefe diforders come fometimes from internal caufes, fome- 
times from external injuries, and too often prove cancerous, 
or are attended with a fpina ventofa, or caries of the bones 
of the nofe. They may be fometimes removed by cauftics, 
but the extirpating them with the knife is the fnorteft, fafeft, 
and moft eligible method. Hei/ier's Surgery, p. 437. 

Sacroma of the eyes, a fleftiy excrefcence or tubercle form- 
ed on the inner furfaee of trie eye-lids. Thefe tubercles, in 
their beginnings, are ufually fmall ; but they, by degrees, 
advance often to a very confiderable bulk. Some of thefe 
are of fmooth furfaces, others rough and unequal, like a raf- 
berry or mulberry. 

They are always to be cured by extirpation, getting them 
out by a hook, a pair of plyers, or a needle and thread, and 
then cutting them out to the roots with feiffars; the wound 
fliould be fuffered to bleed a while, and afterwards waffled 
with a collyrium made of aloes, tutty, and fugar of lead 
mixed in rofe water, till it is perfectly healed. Some ufe 
the cauffic to thefe tumors, but the feiffars are more fafe and 
lefs painful. Hei/fer's Surgery, p. 374. 

SARCOTHLASMA, a term ufed by the old phyficians to ex- 
prefs a bruife on the fiefli. 

SARCULATION, a term ufed in the anrient hufbandry, to 
exprefs a fort of hoing, which they ufed among their peafe 
and beans, and fometimes among their corn. 
The farculum was a fort of narrow and long hce, with which 
they rooted up the weeds among plants growing irregularly. 
We have the fame kind of inftrument in ufe at this time in 
fome places for hoing between the plants of flax ; but one 
way of fowing, in rows, at prefent, has prevented the nc- 
ceffity of having recourfe to To inconvenient and trouble- 
fome an inftrument in other cafes. 

SARCULATURA, in our old writers, weeding of corn ; 
whence una farculatura was the tenant's ferviee of one day's 
weeding for the lord. — Tenet in bondagio & debet unam farcu- 
laturam, &c. Kenn. Paroch. Antiq. p. 403. 

SARDA, the cornelian, in natural hiffory, the name of a genus 
of the femi-pellucid gems : the charaaers of which are, that 
they are ferni-pellucid ftones, compofed of cryffal with a 
fmall admixture of earth, of a plain uniform ftructure, not 
tubulated nor cruflated, and ufually of one firaple colour. 
Of this genus there are three fpecies. 1. The red cornelian, 
which is a very common ftone among our jewellers, and is 
of all the degrees of red from a deep blood colour, to that 
of the water in which raw flefh has been (baked ; and this 
laft, if any can be called fo, is its proper colour. It is 
ufually found in a roundifh, or pebble like form, and its 
moft frequent fize is between half an inch and two inches in 
diameter, and is found in the Eaft and Weft Indies, and in 
many parts of Europe : our jewellers Value none but the 
oriental, but there are very fine ones found in Silefia and 
Bohemia, and on the fhores of the Rhine. The antients, 
according to the degree of colour, divided thefe ftones into 
male and female, the deeper coloured ones being called the 
male ; and our jewellers call one fort of it the beryll : this is 
the male cornelian of the antients, and is an oriental ftone 
of a clear deep red ; they have had this from the Italian 
lapidaries, who call every ftone which is foftcr than the 
gems, and of a good colour, and capable of a fine polifh, 
beryll, with the addition of its proper name, calling this 
therefore the beryll cornelian ; and the brown cryital, the 
beryll cryftal ; but our dealers reject the proper name of the 
ftone, and keep only the word, fignifying its excellence ; 
and both the one and the other of thefe fubftances are by 
them called fimply the beryll. Hill's Hift. of Foff. p. 460. 
The fecond fpecies is the yellow cornelian. This is a ftone, 
in the opinion of many, of greater value than the former, 
when in its moft pure and perfect ftate. It is found fome- 
times in broad flat pieces, but more ufually in the fhape of 
our common pebbles, and is of all degrees of yellow from 
the dcepeft that can be imagined to that of a lemon peel. It 
is of a greater degree of tranfparence than the red, and in 
its moft common ftate appears, when cut, like a piece of 
fine yellow amber. We have it principally from the Eaft 
Indies ; there are fome fpecimens of it found in Germany, 
but they are neither very good hor very frequent, and in 
England we fometimes meet with large maffes of it, but 
they are never thoroughly coloured. 

The third fpecies is the white cornelian. This, though lefs 

beau- 
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beautiful than either of the others, is however a very beau- 
tiful ftone ; it is often found in the rugged fhape of our com- 
mon flints, though not (infrequently nattifh or roundUh like 
the reft. It is the largeft of all the cornelians, being found 
from two to fix inches, and often more in diameter, and is 
of a very beautiful colour, not a clear white, but with an 
admixture of blue, bringing it to a fort of pearl colour, 
and is lefs transparent than either the yellow or the red kind. 
It is found in the Eaft Indies and in many parts of Europe ; 
France has afforded very fine pieces of it, and Germany 
produces it in great abundance ; but the beft next the Orien- 
tal is that of New Spain. ■ Ibid. p. 461. _ 
Mr. du Fay, of the academy of feiences of Paris, acci- 
dentally hit upon a very fine way of turning any part of a 
red cornelian white, fo as to form veins or clouds of that co- 
lour at pleafure in it. He bad obferved, that there was a 
way of making figures in white upon garnets, which was 
done by engraving the intended figure in the ftone, and 
then fillinc: up the engraving with the common white ena- 
mel, which, when polifhed down to the level of the ftone, 
feemed to make one body with it, and the figure to be natu- 
rally formed in white in it. Deftrous of trying this experiment 
on the cornelian, he had one engraved, and filled up the 
lines with white enamel in powder, then putting it over the 
fire to melt the enamel, he drew it back feveral times, to 
fee how the procefs fucceeded, and at length found that this 
ftone would not bear the neceffary degree of fire for thi 
■operation, but would itfelf be calcined and fpoiled before the 
enamel would run : on this lie fhook out the powder, but 
was furprized to find the bottom of the engraving had all 
been tinged white by if, though it had not melted. T'o 
continue this trial, lie laid fome of the powder enamel on a 
cornelian that was not engraved, but only the powder was 
laid on in a certain figure. A frnall degree of heat having 
been given to this under a muffle in a wind furnace, the 
.parts of the ftone which had been covered with the powder 
were found to be white, and the others as red as before the 
Hone was put into the fire. 

It appeared hence, that this coating over a part of the ftone 
was fufficient to give it a whitenefs by the help of fire 5 but 
the curious author of this invention did not flop here, he foon 
found that the matter of the enamel was not neceffary to this 
change, but that any other denfb fubftance would produce the 
fameefre£t. The common Spanifh white, and feveral other 
colours, were found to fucceed very well ; but the beft of all 
other fubftances, he obferves, is a cokothar of vitriol care- 
fully prepared ; the finer part of which being fcparated by 
warning,, and afterwards mixed up with gum water, maybe 
ufed to draw traces ever (b beautiful, and thefe will be all 
fliewn in white upon the ftone after it has palled the fire. 
The different parts of a figure thus delineated will he more 
or lefs white, as the coat of colour has been laid more or 
lefs thick upon tlie ftone, fo that there only requires a nice 
hand to draw figures ever - fo beautifully diverfified, with the 
fhades of a thicker or a clearer white. The counterpart of 
this experiment gives alfo very beautiful figures, that is, the 
covering the whole furfacc of the Hona with a coat of the 
colour, and then drawing the intended figure or lines cut 
through this coat; this being done, and the whole let by to 
dry, when it has afterwards been in the fire, all the fur- 
face will be found white, except where the lines were cut in, 
and thefe will all be beautifully red, the colour of the 
ftone having fuffered no hurt in them. Thus the figure will 
be expreffed in red upon a white ground, and even the mi- 
nuteft traces drawn by the point of a fine needle will not be 
loft. Mem. Acad. Far. Z732. 

All ccrncUans are not equally pioper for this purpofe. Thofe 
of a fine deep red, which are all of one fimple colour, and 
are commonly called by our jewellers cornelians of the old 
rock, always fucceed perfectly well, and their natural deep 
red fhews the white with much beauty. The common pale 
cornelians always lofe a part of their own colour in the 
fire ; and the cornelians, which have veins of different co- 
lours, or fhades of colour, never fucceed well, becaufe every 
different vein receives the tinge in a different manner. The 
meaner fort of cornelians are fubject alfo to crack and fly, 
with the degree of heat neceffary "to this operation ; whereas 
the finer ftones of the old rock always bear it without hurt. 
It would fe^m a natural confequence from thefe experiments, 
that the black agate, the coloured jafpers, and many other 
of that fort of ftones might fucceed as well in the delineat- 
ing figures on them ; but Mr. du Fay, after repeated expe- 
rience, found that the cornelian alone would do. 
Sarda, in zoology, a name by which fome call the fifh, 
more ufually known by the name of pelamys or pelamys farda ; 
a fifh refembling a your.g tunny, but having larger and 
longer teeth and no fcales. Gefner de Pifc. p. 1151. See 
the article Pelamys. 
SARDACHATES, in the natural hiftory of the antients, the 
name of a fpecies of agate, found frequently at this time on 
the fhores of rivers in the Eaft-Indies ; and feeming to con- 
tain an admixture of the matter of the common red corne- 
lian, is very excellently characterized by the name the 
undents gave it. 
It is a very elegant and beautiful fpecies, and is often found 
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of a confiderablc fize. It is of a pale whitifh ground, and 
has no veins or other variegations, except a multitude of 
minute fpots, of a pale red, and of the maiter of the red 
cornelian ; thefe are fcattered very fparingly in fome parts of 
the mafs, but in others they are (o cluttered together, as to 
make frnall clouds of an elegant red. It is very hard, and is 
capable of an elegant polifh. Our lapidaries do not much 
efteem it, but in fome other places it is wrought into toys 
which are much efteemed. Hill's Hift. of Foil', p. 483. 
SARDANUS, in zoology, the name of a fifh of the harengi- 
form kind, caught in the Mediterranean, and common in 
the markets of Rome and Venice. Its body is broader than 
that of the pilchard, and its back green ; and the line which 
runs along the belly is much lefs rough than in that fifti. It 
is indeed eafy to diftinguifh it from the pilchard, but not fo 
eafy to fhew in what it differs from the common herring more 
than in fize. It feems very probable, that it is no diftincl: 
fpecies of fifh ; but, that the herring, like the pilchard, is 
always fmaller in the Mediterranean than in the Ocean. 
mikghbfs Hift. Pifc. p. 225. 
SARDAR, in the Turkifh military orders, the title of an 
officer chofen from among the caias of the Janizaries on 
fome particular occafion, fuch as to head a detachment fent 
to war, or on any other occafion. 

The word is of Perfian origin, and is derived from far, 
which in the language fignifies a head or chief. 
This officer is a colonel of a detached body ; he is attended 
in his expedition by his deputy, and two fecretaries, and 
his office expires at his return from the bufinefs he was dif- 
patched on. Pocock's /hgypt. p. 169. 
SARDELLA, in zoology, a name by winch fome have called 
the pilchard of the Mediterranean lea, fuppofing it different 
in fpecies from that of the ocean, but it feems in reality to 
be no other than the common pilchard, only not growing 
fo large there as in the Ocean. IVl'dughbfs Hift. Pifc. p. 224.. 
See the article Pilch ardus. 
SARDINA, in zoology, a name by which many have diftin- 
guifbed a fifh of the harengilorm kind, which is in reality, 
however, no other than a frnall pilchard, the pilchard 
growing to a larger fize in the Ocean than in the Mediter- 
ranean, ffillugbbfs Hift. Pifc. p. 224. SeePiLCHARDUs. 
SARDOA, or Sardoum, in botany, a name given by the 
antients to the water crowfoot, with jagged leaves, called 
alfo apiaftrum and ranunculus apii folio, from its leaves re- 
fembling in fome degree thofc of the fmallage. This has 
been in all ages characfered as a poifon ; but Pliny has 
found means to confound this with baum, under the name 
of apiaftrum, which he fays is fed on by the bees in Italy, 
but is very well known to be a dangerous poifon in Sardinia. 
SARDONIA herba, in botany, a name given by many of the 
antients to the poifonous water ranunculus, which others call 
apiajfrum, from its having leaves fomewhat refembling fmal- 
lage ; and our modern botanifts call it the ranunculus palujlris 
apii folio, or water crowfoot with fmallage leaves. 
It had the name jardonia from its growing very plentifully 
in Sardinia. The old Greeks have generally written the 
name of that ifland Sardonia, not Sardinia; and hence they 
have called the plant alfo by the fame name. 
It is branded by all authors, both antient and modern, with 
the name of a poifon, and we fee that even the cattle will 
not touch it, though a veryfucculent and well looking herb. 
SARDONYX, (Cycl.) in natural hiftory, the name of a genus 
of the femi-pellucid gems, which are confiderably tranfpa- 
rent, of the true onyx ftrudture, either zoned or tabulated, 
and are compofed of the true matter of the onyx, varieoatcd 
with zones of that of the red or yellow cornelian. 
Of this genus there are four known fpecies. 1. The thin 
zoned redfardonyx, or whitifh onyx, with thin, fnow white, 
and red zones ; this is one of the moft beautiful of the femi- 
pellucid gems. The ground of this is a cryftalline matter, 
fomewhat whitifh, otherwife very little differing from pme 
cryftal, either in colour or tranfparence ; and the zones are 
always extremely fine and flender, and laid with a beautiful 
regularity over one another ; they are of the true matter of 
the cornelian, and fume are of the plain red cornelian, 
others of the white, and others often of a pale flefh colour, 
made by an admixture of the former two. It is only found 
in the Eaft Indies, and is greatly valued among our' lapida- 
ries. Hilts Hift. of Foff. p. 493. 

The fecond fpecies is the broad veined red fardonyx, or 
horny onyx, with red punctated zones. This is a beautiful 
ftone, though greatly inferior to the former kind. Its 
ground is of a true horn colour, and much refembles that of 
many of the agates of the Eaft Indies, and its zones are of the 
true matter of the red cornelian, but they are broad and coarfe 
to the naked eye ; and when viewed with a microfcope, or 
even only attentively examined by the naked eye againft a 
good light, they are found to be each compofed of a number of 
thin ones, feparated from each other by narrow zones of the 
common matter of the ftone, and each compofed of feveral 
clofe arrangements of fmall red fpots. This- is found in 
New Spain and in fome parts of Europe, and is fometimes 
wrought into fnuff- boxes, counters for cards, or other toys ; 
but is verv little efteemed. 

The 
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The third fpecies is the yellow leaved fardonyx, which, as 
its veins are as truly of the matter of the yellow cornelian, 
as thofe of the former fpecies are of the red, is certainly en- 
titled as much as they to the name of fardonyx. This is a 
very beautiful ftone, and was well known among the an- 
tients by the name of the onyx hi qua chryfohtht color, or the 
chryfolite onyx. The chryfolite of the antients was the 
gem we now call the topaz, and the zones of this ftone are 
truly of that colour, though of lefs tranfparence and bnght- 
nefs. It is found in pretty large maffes, but always flat, 
and full of numerous cracks and flaws, fo that few pieces 
of it can be obtained of any fize. Its zones are fo many 
flat and regular plates or tables, laid evenly on one another, 
but divided by other zones of the matter of the ftone : this 
is of a clear and beautiful pale brown, and the zones being 
of an extremely bright yellow, the whole is very beautiful. 
It is found in many parts of the world, but is no where 
common, it being rare to meet with two fpecimens of it to- 
gether. Arabia, Armenia, Perfia, China, and New-Spain, 
have all been known, at times, to produce it. In Italy it 
is very much valued, but with us it is hardly known. 
The fourth fpecies is the orange coloured fardonyx, or the 
bluifh white onyx with orange coloured and whitifli zones. 
This is a very Angular fpecies, and is not without its beauty, 
though greatly inferior to the former. Its ground, or balis, 
is a bluifh white, and its zones are made of the matter of 
the deeper yellow and the white cornelian laid alternately, 
and often intermixed with other zones, made of the com- 
mon matter of the ftone. It is found in iEgypt, Arabia, 
and the Eaft-Indies, and not unfrequently in Germany, but 
the European is greatly inferior to the Oriental. 
Thefe are all the genuine fardonyxes ; but the ftone called 
fardonyx, in Pliny's time, being properly a camsea, not a far- 
donyx, is to be feen under that head. Hill's Hift. of Foil", 
p. 497. 

SARFAR, a name given by fome of the chemifts to iron. 

SARGAZO, or Sargaso, in botany, a name for the plant 
commonly called fea lentils; a fmall fea plant found among 
the rocks, and fometimes at open fea, and fuppofed to be a 
good diuretic. Mont. Exot. p. 7. Pifo, p. 18. 

SARGO, the name ufed by Aguftino Scilla, in his book of 
petrifactions, for the name of one of thofe kinds of fea fifh, 
in the hinder part of whofe jaws are found thofe round denies 
molares, or grinder teeth, which, when found in a petrified 
ftate, are called bufonita, or toadftones. 
It is very certain, that by far go Scilla means no other fifh 
than the J, argu s ; yet Mr. Willughby fays that the fargus has 
none of thefe round grinders, or tubercula offea, as he call; 
them, and makes this one of the characters by which the 
fargus is to be diftinguifhed from the fparus and fcarus, and 
other fifh.es of that tribe. 

It is probable that Scilla, who wrote more exprefsly on thefe 
fubje&s, differed his fargus with too much accuracy, to be 
miftaken in this material part of it ; and it is poflible that 
Mr. Willughby, though a very accurate writer, might over 
look thefe teeth in the hinder part of the jaw of a fifh 
which he was only defcribing in the common way, and had 
no peculiar reafon for examining in fo nice a manner juft 
in this part, Philof. Tranf. N°2ic.. p. 195. 

SARGUS, in zoology, the name of a fifh well known, and 
much efteemed among the antients, and not uncommon at 
this time in the markets of Rome, Venice, c5V. being 
cauo-ht in the Mediterranean and Adriatic in confiderable 
quantities. See Tab. of Fifhes, N° 54. 
It fomething refembles the fparus in figure, but its nofe is 
longer and more pointed, and turns up a little, and its fore- 
teeth are fhaped like two human teeth, which ftand in the 
fame part of the mouth. It has no tubercles in the hindi 
part of the jaws, as the fparus has ; and its whole body is 
variegated with brown tranfverfe rings, refembling the va- 
riegations of the perch, and has only one fin on the back, 
the anterior rays of which are prickly, the hinder ones not at 
all fo. IVdlughby, Hift. Pifc. p. 309. Gefner, de Pifc. 

P- 993- 

Sargus, in zoology, is alfo the name of a river fifh, called 
by others gardon, far dm, and cephalus, and by many fup- 
pofed to be no- way eflentially different from our common 
roach. 

It is a river fifh, very much refembling the chub in its gene^ 
ral figure, and the fize of its fcales, but it has a fmalle: 
head, and a fomewhat broader body than that fifh. Its back 
is bluifh, its neck greenifh, and its belly white. It has no 
teeth. Its eyes are yellow, and it is ufually lefs fat than 
the chub. 

It is a very brifk and lively fifh, and is a fort of emblem of 
health among the French, and ufed proverbially as fuch in 
the fame manner as the roach among us. We fay of a 
healthy man, he is as found as a roach, they, he is as found 
as a gardon. It is common in the rivers of France, Italy, 
and Germany, and' is efteemed but a moderately fine fifh for 
the tabic. [Villugkby's Hift. Pifc. p. 260. 

SARIGOY, in zoology, a' name by which fome call the 
creature we know by the name of the opoffum. See the article 
Opossum. 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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SARIO, in zoology, a term ufed by fome authors for the fal- 
mon when in the middle ftage of its growth, when it is 
paft its younger ftate, in which it is called a falar, and is 
not yet arrived at what is properly called a falmon. Wil- 
lugbbfs Hift. Pifc. p. 189. See the article Salmo. 

SARISSA, in antiquity, a very long fpear ufed bv the 
Macedonians. ./Elian fays, that by the antient ufage they 
ought to be fixtecn cubits in length ; but that in facl they 
were but fourteen, two cubits being allowed for the handle, 
and the other twelve to cover their bodies. Pit'ifc. in voc. 

SARMATICA lues, a name given by fome authors to the 
plica polonica. 

SARMEN1US lapis, a name given by the writers of the 
middle ages to a ftone faid to be ufed in the polifhing of 
gold, and to have virtues in medicine alfo; fuch as prevent- 
ing abortion, and the like. 

It feems to have been only a corrupt way of fye\\\ng famius 
lapis, a ftone to which Pliny has attributed the fame virtues. 

SARMENTOUSy?a/*. See the article Stalk. 

SARONIA, Sopnw, among the Greeks, a feftival kept in 
honour of Diana, furnamed Saronia, from Saro the third 
king of Tra^zene, by whom a temple was erected, and this 
feftival inftituted to her. Potter, Archseol. Graec. Tom. I. 

c % £?9- 

SAROS, Eajfc?, in chronology, a period of 223 lunar months. 
Suidas in voc. E«p«( Mem. Acad. Infer. Tom. 8. p. 283. 
The etymology of the word is faid to be Chaldean, fignify- 
ing reftitution, or return ofeclipfes; that is, conjunctions of 
the fun and moon in nearly the fame place of the ecliptic. 
The faros was a cycle like to that of meto. See the article 
Metonic, Cycl. 

SAROSEL, in the glafs trade, the name of the room into 
which the mouth of the Leer opens, and in which the glafs 
veflels are placed, when taken out of the Leer. 
The men who attend to do this are called the farole men. 
Neri's Art of Glafs, p. 244. 

SARPA, in zoology, the name by which the falpa, a very 
beautiful fifh of the Mediterranean, is known in the Italian 
markets. Gefner de Pifc. p. 979. See Salpa. 

SARPICULA, among the Romans, a term ufed by the old 
Roman writers to fignify a pruning hook. Pitifc. in voc. 

SARPLAR of -Wool, a quantity of wool other wife called a 
pocket, or half fack ; a fack containing eighty tod, a tod 
two ftone, and a ftone fourteen pounds. See the article 
Sack, Cycl. 

In Scotland it is termed farpUatb, and contains eighty ftone. 
Vid. Dia. Ruft. in voc. 

SARPOE, a name given to the fifh called by authors falpa. 
See Salpa. 

SARRACENA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe. The flower is of the ro- 
faceous kind, and is compofed of feveral leaves, arranged 
in a circular form, and placed on a one leaved cup, divid- 
ed into many fegments at the edges, or fometimes of a num- 
ber of diftinct leaves ; from the center of the cup there arifes 
a piftil, which carries on its top a fort of membranaceous 
fhield, which finally becomes a roundifh fruit, ufually di- 
vided into five cells, and containing oblong feeds. 
There is only one known fpecies of farracena, which is the 
farracena with hollow and auriculated leaves, commonly 
called the bAloiv leaved fea lavender, the Vunonio congener of 
Clufius. Tourn. Inft. p. 657. 

SARRIYION, farritio, in Roman authors, the term ufed 
to exprefs what we call hoeing in hufbandry, or fomethino- 
analogous to it, that is a way of ftirring up the earth about 
young plants, and deftroying the weeds that would grow 
among them. When the plants had been fome time come 
up, they ftirred the land with wooden rakes or harrows, 
and then went over the fields, and pulled up the weeds by 
hand. 

Columella fays, that they fowed the medica by fcattering the 
feeds on the furface of the ground, and then raking them in 
with iron rakes, and that at different times. After this they 
went over the ground again with the fame inftruments, to 
root up the weeds which would have choaked the young plant. 
They both harrowed and hoed rajlris with rakes ; To that 
their occatio and farritio were performed with much the 
fame fort of inftrument, and differed only in the time or 
feafon at which they were performed : the firft was at feed 
time, to cover the grain and level the ground, and the other 
was to move the ground after the plants were up. 
They ufed two kinds of farrition ; the one was intended 
only to move the ground, the other was to cover up the 
young plants,' that th^y might grow the more ftrong and 
vigoroufly. The antients all fowed their corn under fur- 
row ; that is, they firft levelled the ground by harrowing, 
then fcattered the feed upon it, and afterwards plowed it in. 
This method left the ground very uneven, and the corn 
came up moftiy in the loweft places betwixt the furrows, 
which always lay higher. This we fee is always the cafe 
at preibnt, where the fame method is followed; and the 
underftanding this explains a paflage in Virgil, which many 
have been perplexed about, cumfulcos equant fata, when the 
corn is as high as the furrows, which it is plain it couid not 
X x x be 
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be in this method of hufbandry, till it was of fome growth. 
When they only hoed to ftir the furface of the ground, or 
ufed what they called plain farritfon, they harrowed or hoed 
lengthways of the furrows, which being fomewhat harden- 
ed, there could be little earth thrown down thence upon the 
corn. 

The other kind of farritim was performed by flirring the 
earth crofsways of the furrows, by which a great deal of it 
mull needs be thrown down among the young corn. The 
hufbandrnen of thefe times fuppofed, that the falling down 
of this earth upon the flalk, burying it to fome depth, was 
the occafion of its growing ftrongly and vigoroufly : but 
though this could not be the cafe, it is certain that the corn 
did grow better for the operation, becaufe the ground was 
thoroughly flirred by it, and had an advantage for the 
plants, like that obtained by the modern practice of horfe- 
hoeing. 

The antients in many other cafes, as well as this, feem to 
have miftaken the intent and meaning of their general prac- 
tices in hufbandry. Columella fays that beans, peafe, and 
other the like herbs, mould all be well hoed when they are 
about four fingers high, excepting only the lupine, but that 
hoeing was injurious to this plant, which having only one 
root, when that was cut the whole plant perifhed. 
He adds, that hoeing was not neceflary to this plant, be- 
caufe it was of itfelf fo ftronga grower, that it kills all weeds, 
ftarving them out by drawing all the nourifhment to it- 
felf. 

If the hufbandrnen of thefe times had fowed their lupines in 
rows, and harrowed only between thofe rows, they would 
have been in no danger of cutting the roots of the plant ; 
and had they been better acquainted with hoeing, they 
would have known that the killing the weeds is the leaft 
part of the advantage arifing from it, the principal being th 
opening and dividing the eartli, and giving it a kind of new 
tillage. 

Tbe farritlon ufed by the antients fcratched only fo flight a 
part of the furface of the ground, that it is to be doubted 
whether it was of much advantage; and this was done fo 
indillinctly among the corn and weeds, without favouring 
one any more than another, that it is a difpute whether the 
good it did, in facilitating the runcation, or hand-weeding 
afterwards, was greater than the damage it did by tearing 
the corn ; fo that many of the hufbandrnen of thofe times 
chofe to omit it, and only to employ the hand-weeders : but 
with us hoeing, when carefully practifed, is of infinite ad- 
vantage, no way injurious to the corn, though wholly de- 
ftru6tive of the weeds. 

It is an error therefore in the translators of the antients, to 
render the word farritio by hoeing^ without giving any far- 
ther explication of it ; for the antients truly hoed their vine- 
yards in an exact, fenfe of the wortl, but not their corn ; 
neither did they plant their corn in rows, without which 
they could not give it their vineyard hoeing. This farcu- 
lation was ufed only among fmall quantities of fown corn, 
and is yet in ufe for flax; for the farculum, which is a fort 
of very narrow hoc, is ftill ufed among the plants of flax 
growing irregularly, but this is too tedious and expensive ever 
to have place in whole fields of corn. 

If the antients hoed their crops of corn {landing irregularly, 
as fown at random, they muff have made very mad work 
of it, fince they were at no pains to fow in rows, and hoe 
between them with their bidens, which was an inftrument 
with which they tilled many of their vineyards, and which 
entered the ground as deep as the plow, and was a much 
better inftrument than the Englifh hoe, which is very ill 
calculated for the office its principal bufmefs lies in, which 
is flirring the ground. TuWs Horfe -hoeing Hufbandry. 

SARTORIUS {CycL)~ This is the longeft mufcle of the hu- 
man body ; it is flat, and about two fingers in breadth, fitu- 
ated obliquely along the infide of the thigh. It is fixed 
above by a very fhort tendon, in the lower part of the an- 
terior fuperior fpine of the os ilium, before the mufculus 
fafci;e lata;. The beginning of its body lies in the notch, 
between the two anterior fpines of that bone. From thence 
it runs down obliquely over the vaflus internus, and other 
mufcles that lie near it, all the way to the infide of the knee, 
where it terminates in a fmall tendon, which grows broader 
near its extremity, and is inferted obliquely, and a little 
tranfverfely, in the forepart of the infide of the head of the 
tibia, near the fpine or tuberofity of that bone, immediately 
above the infertion of the gracilis interior. 
The flefhy body of this mufcle is enclofed in a vagina made 
by the fafcia lata; its fibres in general are longitudinal, and 
when its lower tendon turns obliquely over toward the head 
of the tibia, it feems to be braced down, and fecured in its 
place by a tendinous framum or vagina. WlnJlow\ Anato- 
my, p. 214. 

SASSAFRAS (Cyd) The culture of this tree is a hard tafic, 
it being a very difficult tree to keep long alive, though it 
will do very well for fome time. It will not live in green- 
houfes, and hard winters kill it in the open air. 
The beft way to manage it is to remove it in April into a 
warm and well defended place, where it will be fafe from 



the cold winds, and from too much open fun. It muft not, 
however, be under the droppings of other trees. In winter 
fome mulch mull be laid on the ground round the Item, 
and in the fummer feafon all the weeds muft be c/bared away 
about it. 

It is brought from Virginia and Carolina, in both which 
places it is common. 

Ximenes, an author of confiderablc credit in the world, has 
ventured to tell us, that the chips of the fajfafras tree put 
into fea water will, in a few days, render it frefh and pot- 
able. He was probably impofed on by fome perfon, in whom 
he placed too much confidence in this article, for experi- 
ments fhew it to be falfe ; ever fo large a quantity of this 
wood, kept for ever fo long a time in fea water, having no 
fuch effect. Recti's Efperienze. 

The oil 0$ fajfafras forms into chryflals like the oil of thyme, 
obferved by Mr. Neuman, and which he fuppofed like to 
camphor. Philof. Tranf. N° 389, 390, and 450. See Cam- 
phor and Oil of fajfafras. 

SASSAROLLO, in zoology, the name of a peculiar fpecies 
of pigeon, called by fome columba rupkola, or the rock pi- 
geon. 

It is of the fhape of the common pigeon, but fmaller, and 
has red legs, and a grey variegated back. It feems the fame 
with the llina of other authors. Aldrovand de Avib. See 
the article LiVlA. 

SATISFACTION, in law, is ufed for the giving of recom- 
pence for an injury done ; or the payment of money due on 
bond, judgment, csV. In which lafl it mufl be entered on 
record. 2 Lill. Abr. 495. Terms of Law. 

SATURATION, in chemiftry, is the impregnation of an 
acid with an alkali, or of an alkali with an acid, till either 
will receive no more, and the mixture becomes neutral. 

SATUREIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe. The flower confifts of one 
leaf, and is of the labiated kind. It differs from thyme, in 
that the flowers grow fcatteredly in the alas of the leaves ; 
from calamint, in that they do not {land on ramofe pedi- 
cles ; and from the thymbrae, in that they are not verti- 
cil late. 

The only fpecies, properly of this genus, is the common. 
garden favory. 

SATURN {Cyd.) — The ring of fa turn fometimes disappears, 
concerning which we have a paper in the Philofophtcal 
Tranfa&ions, N° 471. feci:. 9. by Mr. Heinfius of Peters- 
burg. 

This phenomenon is rare. It ought to happen every fifteen 
years ; but from the fituation of the earth, with refpec~t to 
the fun and to Jhturn, it happens not above once in 30 or 
45 years. See Philof. Tranf. loc. cit. 

SATURNIAN, fatyrnitis, in antient poetry, a kind of iambic 
verfe ufed in fatirical writings : it confiflcd of fix feet, and 
a fy liable over, and thence called trimeter hypercataUcfm. 
Pitif. in voc. See Iambic, Cyd. 

SATURNINE, (Cyd) — Saturnine tinfture, tinclura fatur- 
nina. See the article Tincture. 

SAUEL, in ichthyology, a name given by the Portuguefe to 
a kind of fifh, very frequent on the coafls of China, which 
by the natives is called xiyu. In the months of April and May 
vafl numbers of them are taken in the river Kiang, near 
Nanking : during which time one of the moft honourable of 
the emperor's eunuchs takes care to have feveral mips filled 
with thefe fifh; which being put into the fhips alive, are 
buried, as it were, in ice provided for that purpofe, and in 
this manner preferved for the fummer's provifion of the em- 
peror. The fhips made ufe of to carry thefe fifli to the 
emperor's court at Pekin, are of the neatefl kind, and 
richly adorned ; and all other veflels are obliged to make 
way for them. Hofm. Lex. univ. in voc. 

SAVELIN, in zoology, the name of a truttaceous fi{h of the 
umbla, or umbra kind, caught in the Danube, and in fome 
other large rivers. Its back is black ; its fides fpotted with 
yellow fpots; and its belly and the belly fins are yellow. 
The fcales are very fmall, and on the head there is a very 
remarkable feries of fpotted lines running into a lingular fi- 
gure, and furrounding the eyes, and running afterwards to 
the angle of the gills. The upper jaw is much longer than 
the lower. Its mofl frequent fize is about a foot in length, 
but it fometimes comes up to fix or eight pound weight. It 
is a very fine tailed fifh. Willugbby, Hifl. Pifc. p. 195. 

SAVIN, fab'tna-, in medicine, is a famous hyfteric and atte- 
nuant ; it promotes the difcharges by urine ; but its great 
effect is the promoting the menfes, which it will do more 
forcibly than fafely, if not under very careful manage- 
ment. 

It is kept in the fhops as an ingredient in many compofiti- 
ons, but is very rarely ufed in extemporaneous prefcription. 
Savin is a fpecies of juniper. See the article Juniper. 

SAVORY, in botany. See Satureia. 

SAURI FES, a flone mentioned by Pliny, and fuppofed by the 
antients to be found in the belly of a lizard. It feems to 
have been a kind of cornelian of a pale flefh. colour. 

SAURURUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe. The perianthium is oblong, 

coloured, 
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coloured, and permanent; it is compofed of one leaf, and 
ftands fide ways on the amentum. There are no petals, but 
the cup being coloured, has been by fome taken for a 
flower. The ftamina are fix long capillary filaments, three 
ftanding on each fide. The antherse are oblong and erect. 
The germen of the piftil is oval, and divided into three 
lobes. There is no ftyle. The ftigmata are three, and are 
obtufe and permanent. The fruit is an oval berry, having 
only one cell, and containing only one oval feed. Limfai 

Gen. PL p. 155- . . , , . 

SAURUS, in ichthyography, a name given by fome authors 
to the Jacertus, or longer gar fifli, called agugha imperials by 
the Italians, and the girrock by the Englifh fifhermen. Wil- 
lughby, Hift. Pifc p- 232. 

Saurus, the lizard fijh, is alfo a name given by Salvian, 
and fome other writers, to a fifli of the cuculus kind, re- 
iembling the mackrel in figure and tafte, and more ufually 
called tracburus. Salvian, de Aquat. p. 15. See the article 
Trachurus. 

SAUSTRA beady, m natural hiftory, a name given by the 
people of the Eaft-Indies to a kind of fulfil, to which they 
attribute great virtues in medicine. 

Before it is given internally, it undergoes an hundred calcin- 
ations, and feveral preparations with the juices of herbs. 
When the operation is over, they fay it will cure a thousand 
difeafes. It has its name from thence, the word faujlra fig- 
nifying with them a thoufand. 

It is a talcy Hone, and in its native ftate is of a reddifh co- 
lour. Woodw. Cat. Foil Vol. 2. 

SAUVAGEA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe. The perianthium is com- 
pofed of five acute and lanceolated leaves, and remains after 
the flower is fallen. The flower confifts of five plane, 
erect, obtufe, emarginated petals, which are longer than the 
leaves of the cup. The ftamina are numerous capillary fi- 
laments, about half the length ©f the flower. The anthers: 
are fimple. The germen of the piftil is buried in the cup. 
The ftyle is fimple and fhort. The ftigmata are fix ; they 
are of an oblong figure, and of the length of the ftyle. The 
fruit is a covered oval capfule, confifting of one cell. The 
fpatha and capfule open horizontally along the middle. The 
feeds are fmall and numerous. Linnai Gen. PI. p. 24.0. 

SAW fijb) in ichthyology, the Englifh name for the fifli called 
by authors the prifles, zndferra pifc'is. It has thefe names from 
the form of its fnout, which rcfembles a large toothed faw. 
According to the new fyftem of Artedi, this is a fpecies of 
fqualus, and is diftinguifhed from the other fpecies of the 
fame genus, by the name of the fqualus with a long point- 
ed and flatted fnout, dentated on each fide. See Tab. of 
Fifties, N° 5. and Serra pifcis and Squalus. 

SAWING a/under, a punifhment very common among the 
antient oriental nations. See Pitifc. in voc. ferra. 

SAXIFRAGE, faxifraga, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe. The flower is of 
the rofaceous kind, confifting of feveral petals diJpofed in a 
circular form ; from the cup of which there arifes a' two 
horned piftil, which finally becomes, together with the cup, 
a roundifh, but two horned bicapfular feed veiTeJ, which 
ufually contains a number of very fmall feeds. 
The fpecies of faxifrage, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe. 1. The common round leaved faxifrage. 2. The 
faxifrage with bulbs at the leaves. 3. The fmall annual 
fixing faxifrage, called rue-leaved whitlow grafs. 4. The 
mofly faxifrage with trifid leaves. 5. The trifid leaved alpine 
faxifrage with pale yellow flowers. 6. The fmall hairy 
trifid leaved alpine faxifrage. 7. The white flowered trifid 
leaved rock faxifrage. 8. The many flowered houfeleek 
leaved white faxifrage. 9. The Pyrenean houfeleek leaved 
faxifrage with crenated leaves. 10. The narrower houfeleek 
faxifrage with ferrated leaves. 11. The faxifrage with 
rounded ferrated leaves. 12. The alpine houfeleek faxifrage 
with rough leaves. 13. The purple flowered heath-like al- 
pine faxifrage. 14. The blue flowered heath-like alpine 
faxifrage. 15. The long leaved pyramidal mountain faxi- 
frage. 16. The frnalleft yellow flowered Pyrenean faxi- 
frage with leaves like houfeleek, very clofely put together. 
17. The frnalleft white flowered Pyrenean faxifrage with 
leaves very clofely fet together. 18. The frnalleft alpine 
faxifrage with bluifh green leaves bending downwards. 19. 
The yellow alpine houfeleek leaved faxifrage. 20. The 
broad leaved Pyrenean trifid faxifrage. 21. The broad 
leaved rigid faxifrage with trifid leaves. 22. The frnalleft 
trifid leaved Pyrenean faxifrage with pale yellow flowers. 
23. The Pyrenean faxifrage with leaves partly whole, and 
partly trifid. And 24. the frnalleft yellow flowered mofs- 
like Pyrenean faxifrage. Tourn. Inft. p. 252. 
In the materia medica we have two very different plants 
defcribed under the name of faxifrage ; fo that the writers 
on thefe fubjects feem often ftrangely to contradict one an- 
other in their defcriptions, -when they are really defcribing 
two perfectly different plants. 

The one is the faxifraga antiquormn. This is a low plant, 
fomewhat refembling thyme, and its feed is of an agreeable 
fmellj and warm and acrid tafte. The other is the com- 



mon white meadow faxifrage, a plant of fix or eight 
inches high, with roundifh leaves and large white flowers. 
The root of this fpecies is granulofe, or made up of anum* 
ber of fmall knobs, and thefe are in moft places ufed in the 
fhops under the name of faxifrage feeds. 
The feeds of faxifrage were once in great efteem, as a diu- 
retic and remedy for the ftone, but they have of late loft 
thetr credit. It may be obferved, however, that we are not 
proper judges of what might have been the virtues of an acrid 
feed, while we ufe in its flead an infipid root. Lemery's 
^ Hift. of Drugs. 

Golden Saxifrage. See Chrysoplenium. 

Red Saxifrage, faxifraga rubra, a name given by fome bo- 
tanic authors to the filipendula or dropwort. Get: Emac. 
Ind. 2. See Filipendula. 

Tellow S axifr age, faxifraga lutea, a name given by Fuchfius, 
and fome other authors, to the common melilot. Ger. * 
Emac. Ind. 2. 

SAYACU, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian bird, of the 
fize of our chaffinch, and all over of a greyifh green colour, 
and very beautifully bright and fhining in the back and 
wings. Its beak is black, as are alio its eyes. Marggrave's 

^ Hift. ofBrafil. 

SAYAN, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome to a fpe- 
cies of fea fwallow. The bird whofe nefts are fo famous 
an ingredient in foops. 

SCAB — CrowfiScAB, in the manege, is a mealy fcurf upon 
the pafterns of a horfe, that make the hair briftle and ftare. 

SCABBARD, in the manege, is the fkin that ferves for a fheath 
or cafe to a horfe's yard. 

SCABBED -keels or frufh, in the manege, is an eating .putrefac- 
tion upon a horfe's frufh, which is very hard to cure, and 
has a noifome fmell. 

SCABIES, the itch [Cycl.)— Medical writers diftinguifh this 
hateful difeafe into two kinds, the benign and the malign. 
The benign itch befide being divided into the dry and moift, 
is alfo diftinguifhed into the chronic, which remains on the 
patient for many years, and the periodic, which returns and 
difappcars at certain periods. It is alfo divided by others into 
the fuperficial and profound, the firft affecting only the fkin, 
and arifing ufually from contagion, the other lying deeper in 
the blood and humors. 

The malignant itch is of many kinds, diftinguifned by the 
epithets ferine, fcorbutic, venereal, and leprous. In thefe 
cafes the malignant itch is fometimes called alfo the com- 
plicated itch, as it is complicated with other diforder?, and is 
attended with various fymptoms, not properly belonging 
to it as the itch. 

Signs of the itch. The moft obvious and general figns of the 
itch are the eruption of pimples, or puftules, over the whole 
furface of the body, excepting only the head ; which contain, 
in the end, a famous and ulcerous matter. Thefe puftules 
ufually appear firft in the hands, and fuch other parts as are 
moft expofed to the air, and from thefe they gradually fj:r^ad 
themfelves all over the body ; the body is more turgid in 
thofe places where the puftules are fituated, than in a ftate 
of health; ami thefe puftules are a. tended with a violent 
itching, efpecially in the night. After a few days they ei- 
ther break of themfelves, or are opened by fcratching, and then ' 
become fo many little ulcers ; thefe, however, ufually heal 
of themfelves in a very little time, and leave no fear be- 
hind them. This kind" of benign itch occupies no part but 
the fkin, and indeed the matter always lies between the 
cutis and cuticula, whence the cutis not being deeply 
corroded, the cuticle cafily heals. Junker's Confp. Med. 
p. 448. 

In the benign moijl itch, the puftules contain a large quan- 
tity of matter, and when broken difcharge a large flow of it j 
there is alfo round the bafis of the puftules of this kind an 
inflammatory red circle ; and, inline, the more plainly that 
appears, the greater is the fuppuration. The ulcerations, in 
this kind, are deeper than in the dry, and the puftules rather 
give afenfation of pain and burning heat than of itching. 
In the benign dry itch, the puftules are much fmallcr than 
in this cafe, and are full of a limpid water; and they ulce- 
rate the fkin more fuperficially, and caufe a violent itching, 
rather than any forcnefs or heat in the parts. 
The malignant itch, when of the ferine kind, called alfo by 
fome the fcorbutic itch, is dry and fcaly, and frequently 
fhews bloody fpots under the larger fcales. The fkin round 
about thefe is tinged by the ftagnating blood, fometimes to a 
red, fometimes to a livid, or bluifh black colour. The itch- 
ing from this kind is much more violent than from the benign, 
and on any hidden change of the body, either to hotter, or 
colder, becomes almoft intolerable. When the fcabs and cuticle 
are fcratched off, as is very frequently the cafe, the cutis under- 
neath is ieen red and bloody, but neither blood nor lymph 
are difebarged from the fcabs in forne cafes, in others ayel- 
lowifti ferous liquor runs out, and aimofr immediately har- 
dens into a fcab or cruft like that which was pulled off. 
The venereal or pocky itch. This is ufually rather dry than 
moift, and does not fpread itfelf fo quickly as the other kinds. 
It fometimes occupies the body in general, fometimes only 
particular places, as the thighs, the fcroium, or the face. 

At 
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At its fir ft appearance there are ufually felt cerlain little tu- 
mors under the fkin ; and after this there appears a feab 
which remains on the part a confiderable time, and will not 
eafily be removed or torn off. The pain of this is {harp and 
erofive, efpecially when it is exafperated by fcratcbing; and 
while this is fixed to fome one part, there are pains felt deep 
within the flefh in other places, which are moft intolerable 
in the night; and in women the fluor albus, or whites, is 
ufually an attendant on it ; and in men fometimes a gonor- 
rhoea, fornetimes bubos and other tumors ; and in infants, 
who are thus affected, from the difeafes of their parents, 
there are frequent excoriations, and often criftated and ver- 
rucofc excrefcences of flefh about the anus. 
The leprous itch. In this the head is frequently affected, the 
pains are very violent, and the hair and fkin very frequently 
fall off. There iffues from the fcabs white fanious matter, 
and the whole texture of the Jkin is altered; the cuticle be- 
ing befet with fmall fcales, and feeling rough like the fkin of 
an elephant, whence the difeafe has been called by fome 
elephatitiafs. 

In other refpedts, this complaint is attended with no fenfa 
tion of pain, or uneahnefs ; but the face is inflated, the 
teeth become black, the breath becomes fcetid, and tumors 
of the bubo kind appear on feveral parts of the body, all 
which become finally malignant ulcers; and in the progrefs 
ofthedifeafe, large fcabs, with portions of the fkin, fall from 
different parts of the face. 
Perfons fttbjeft to the itch. Thefe are principally men of a 
fanguineous temperament of body and phlegmatic difpofition. 
who moft eafily fall into the moift itch of the fimple benign 
kind, and are of all others moft difficultly cured of it. 
Thofe, on the other hand, who are moft fubject to the fim- 
ple dry itch are men of a dry temperament and choleric habit. 
All perfons who eat coarfe foods, with much fait, and drink 
four or decayed liquors, eafily fall into this kind ; as alfo 
fuch as live in a damp foggy air, and thofe who are fubjecf 
to obftructions of the liver, and who have long been af- 
flicted with quartans. Thofe who have a fuppreflion or di- 
minution of the ufual quantity of urine, and by that means 
have the fait ferofities of the blood not duly carried off, are 
alfo more fubject than others ; as alfo, from the fame caufe, 
are fuch as have had old ulcers fuddenly flopped, or ifliies 
dried up ; people who have been ufed to cupping, at certain 
regular times, and afterwards neglect it ; and finally, thofe 
of an idle and fedentary courfe of life. Ibid. p. 450. 
Caufes of it. The caufes of the Ample benign itch are a 
ftafis and corruption of the lymphatic humors, and this is 
often occafioned by the humid temperament of the air, 
which in cold feafons prevents the going oft" of thofe humors 
by fweat, which had been directed to the fkin by nature for 
that purpofe, hence they remain there and corrupt ; and 
there are other things which more or lefs concur to caufing 
it ; thefe are a change of the food and drink continued for 
fome time, and with this a plethoric habit of body. It i: 
fometimes the crifis of other difeafes, as of a quartan, &c 
Thefe arc the caufes, and thefe the perfons fubject to the 
itch, as a primary difeafe beginning with them ; but its 
ufual method of propagating itfelf is by contagion ; fifty 
people, at Ieaft, having it by tills means, for one, on whom 
it appears of itfelf. A free ufe of falted food greatly ex- 
afperates the itch in all perfons, but this alone can have but 
little effect toward the original producing it. The malig- 
nant or complicated itch owes its origin to other caufes 
The ferine itch is always caufed by the fcurvy, and the ve- 
nereal or pocky itch owes its origin to a corruption of the 
lymph in the venereal difeafe. 
Prognq/iics in the itch. The Ample benign itch, of the moift 
kind, is the mildeft of all the kinds, and in general the 
moft eafily cured ; but as it is more fubject to ulcerations 
than the other kinds, this fometimes makes the cure 
bad habits of body more difficult. The dry itch is more 
troublefome, and takes more time in the cure than the moift, 
and is more troublefome to the patient ; but in the moift fa- 
mous and fuppurating itch, when it is rafhly treated by mer- 
curial and fulphureous ointments, by quickfilver girdles, by 
aftringents and refrigerants, and is driven in, which is ; 
very common cafe, there always arife very unhappy fymp- 
toms, fuch as anxieties of the pratcordia, afthmas, fuffocative 
catarrhs, intermittent fevers, and fometimes inflammatory 
acute ones, both which are of a different appearance from 
thofe diftempers in their ufual ftate ; not unfrequently alfo 
terrible chronic complaints are brought on by this, as ca- 
chexies, anafarcas and cedemas. 'The itch, in general, when 
newly caught by infection, is always much more eafily cured, 
than when it arifes from a fault in the humors, and is confe- 
quentiy much more deeply rooted : for the fame reafon, the 
chronic itch is of all others the moft difficult to be cured ; 
and where there concurs with it a defect or fault of fome of 
the vifcera, as is too often the cafe, the cure is yet greatly 
the more difficult. The malignant itch is always much 
more deeply rooted in the patient, and of confequence is 
much more difficult of cure than the fimple ; and in particu - 
Jar, the ferine or fcorbutic itch is one of the moft ftubborn 
difeafes we know of. In this cafe the food, and other cir- 
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cumftances, often make the cure much more difficult than it 
naturally would be : poor people are often infefted with this ; 
and their diet not being in their choice, are with difficulty 
cured of it. The venereal itch, though generally accounted 
the moft terrible of all the kinds, is yet much more eafily 
cured than the fcorbutic, and fometimes than the fimple 
chronic kind, when treated in a proper manner. Junker's 
Confp. Med. p. 452. 
Method of cure. The corrupt ftate of the humors is to be 
corrected according to the feveral kinds. In the benign 
itch, this is effected by aiexipharmics and diuretics, fuch 
are decoctions of the woods of guaiacum, faflafras, and the 
like, with elecampane and pimpernel roots, and the common 
abforbents fated with acids, as the crabs eyes, or oifter 
fhells, faturated with lemon juice, or the like ; and the acri- 
mony of the humors is greatly taken off by fulphur and 
nitre given in powders, or by the fimple balfam of fulphur 
in oil of almonds. After this external applications com- 
pleat the cure ; of this kind are the mercurial ointments, and 
thofe which contain fulphur. In the dry itch fomentations 
and baths do much more than ointments ; of this kind are 
decoctions of the oxylapathum root, and a lixivium of 
quick-lime and fulphur, or the general bathing in mineral 
fprings. 

In the malignant itch, the ferine or fcorbutic is to be treat- 
ed as the fcurvy, to which it owes its origin. The anti- 
fcorbutic juices fhould betaken for fome time, and the de- 
coction of- tobacco made very ftrong, is a good external ap- 
pHtfatfon ; mercurial ointments have alfo their ufe here, and 
the violent heat of the eruptions may be mitigated by cam- 
phor, and by the frogs fpawn plalfter. 

In the venereal itch, the method to be ufed for a cure is 
the fame with that for the venereal difeafe in any other ap- 
pearance, but in this there muft be always kept up a gentle 
perfpiration : mercurial ointments have peculiarly a place 
here : and when the difeafe is fo rooted as to give way to no 
other means, recourfe is to be had to a falivation ; and 
finally, the cure is to be completed by evacuating the cor- 
rected humors by ftool, in which cafe calomel is a very ufe- 
ful ingredient in purges, and the decoctions of the diapho- 
retic and diuretic vegetables are of great fervice in com- 
pleating it, and preventing a return. Ibid. p. 454. 
SCABIOS &., fcabious, in the Linnsan fyftem of botany, a diftindt 
genus of plants ; the characters of which are, that there is both 
a common and a proper pcrianthium, of which the latter is 
alfo double. The common perianthium is expanded, and 
compofed of many leaves, and containing many flowers ; 
its leaves are -inferted in the receptacle, and furround it in 
various feries, the inner ones becoming gradually lefs than 
the outer. The proper perianthium is double, but both 
are fixed on the germen of the piftil. The outer peri- 
anthium is fhort, membranaceous, and folded, and remains 
after the flower is fallen ; the inner is divided into five feg- 
ments, which are narrow, and pointed ; the flowers are mo- 
nopetalous, they are placed erect, and the pe£al forms a tube, 
which is widened at the extremity, and flightly divided either 
into five, or four fegments, the exterior of which are the larger. 
The ftamina are four fmall and weak filaments. The an- 
thers are oblong, and laid clofely upon them. The germen 
of the piftil is placed below the proper receptacle of the 
flower ; and is inclofed, as in a cafe, in its proper vagina. 
The ftyle is (lender, and of the length of the flower. The 
fiigma is obtufe, and is obliquely rimmed round the edge. 
The feeds are fingle to each flower, of an oval oblong 
figure, and crowned with their proper cups, and contained 
in the common receptacle, which is convex, and divided by 
the perianthia of the feveral flowers. See Tab. 1. of Bo- 
tany, Clafs 12. and Linneei Gen. Plant, p. 23. 
The characters of this genus, according to Tournefort, are 
thefe. The flower is of the flofculous kind, and is com- 
pofed of feveral unequal flofcules, contained in one general 
or common cup. Thofe flofcules, which are placed in the 
middle of the flower, are divided at the ends into four or 
five fegments, and thofe which make the outer circle or 
rim of the flower are bilabiated. Each of thefe ftands on the 
coronated top of an embryo, and each is contained in its 
proper and peculiar capfule, w : hich afterwards becomes ei- 
ther a fimple or a funnel fafliioned capfule, containing a 
coronated feed. Town. Inft. p. 464. 

The fpecies of fcab'tous enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe. 1. The common hairy field fcabious, or fcabious of 
the fhops. 2. The greater fcabious with purplifh blue flow- 
ers. 3. The broad leaved white flirubby fcabious. 4. The 
broad leaved {hruhby fcabious with bluifh flowers. 5. The 
tall annual fcabious with leaves like agrimony. 6. The 
narrow leaved white flowered ihrubby fcabious. 7. The 
larger white flowered, narrow leaved fhrubby fabious. 8. 
The yellow flowered fcabious with multifid leaves. 9. The 
double headed white fcabious. 10. The broad leaved white 
proliferous fcabtous. n. The proliferous fabious with gin- 
gidium leaves. 12. The fmall fine leaved po\iferou$ fcabious. 
13. The Alpine fcabious with great centaury leaves. 14. 
The fmooth mountain fcabious with leaves like the common 
fabious. 15. The red flowered mountain fcabious broad not 

jagged 
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nggej) leaves. 16. The red (lowered mountain fcabious with 
broader and longer undivided leaves. 17. The fcabious with 
the virga paftorie, or (mall dipfacus leaf. 18. The narrow 
leaved fiiaj fcabims. 19. The longheaded red flowered 
exotic fcabious. 20. The long headed fcabioui with fk-(h 
coloured flowers. 21. The long headed fcabious with varie- 
gated flowers. 22. The long headed fcabious with blackifh 
flowers, with the fmell of civet. 23. The proliferous In- 
dian fcabious. 24. The Portugal fcabious refembling the 
Indian. 25. The greater round headed fcabious, called the 
\efor fcabious. 26. The leJTer round headed fcabious. 27. 
The lelTer fcabious with deeply divided leaves. 28. The 
little fcabious with fweet fcented heads. 29. The great 
leaved Spanifh ttury fcabious. 30. The (larry fcabious with 
great jagged leaves. 31. The leffer or fea finny fcabious 
with jagged leaves. 32. The fmalleft ftarry fcabious. 33. 
The (tarry fcabious with undivided leaves. 34. The annual 
proliferous ftarry fcabious. 35. The Sicilian fcabious with 
heart-wort leaves. 36. The (hrubby procumbent moun- 
tain fcabious, with leaves like the young leaves of the 
achillea. 37. The Sicilian fhrub fcabious with laureola 
leaves hoary underneath. 38. The Oiruo fabious with ftock 
July flower leaves. 39. The narrow leaved umbelliferous 
and proliferous fcabious, with leaves cut into the middle 
rib. 40. The flelh coloured flowered fabious, with 
leaves like the hairy jagged devil's bit. 41. The great tree 
fcabious of Africa, with undivided, wrinkled, and crenatcd 
leaves. 42. The fmall fea fcabious. 43. The cut leaved 
fcabious with large flowers in membranaceous cups, and 
with woolly feeds. 44. The lead annual m& fcabious with 
angular feeds. 45. The daify leaved annual fcabious. 46. 
The greyifh hoary Pyrenean fcabious with large flowers. 
47. The frnooth graffy leaved fcabious. 48. The hairy 
creeping Alpine fcabious with divided leaves. 49. The 
fcabious with hairy undivided leaves, called the devil's bit. 
50. The fcabious with fmooth undivided leaves and blue 
flowers. 51. The fcabious with undivided leaves and white 
flowers. 52. The flefh coloured flowered fcabious with un- 
divided leaves. 53. The fcabious with whole leaves, pro- 
liferous heads, and blue flowers. 54. The fcabious with 
leaves like fraxinella. Towrn. Inft. p. 465. 
The mufk fcabious and other garden kinds are propagated 
by fowmg their feeds in May or the beginning of June, 
and the next year they will be very ftrong, flowering from 
June to September, and producing ripe feeds, which they 
will not do if fown early in the fpring, and fo made to 
flower the fame year. The feeds are to be fown on (hady 
borders, and at Michaelmas the young plants are to be re- 
moved to the places where they are to remain. They are 
very hardy, and fcldom perifh, till after they have ripened 
their feeds. Miller's Gardner's Dift. 
The common fcabious, of our corn fields, is accounted a 
great alexipharmic and peaoral ; it is made an ingredient in 
ptyfans, and infufions given in coughs and all diforders of 
the lungs, and is recommended greatly by authors in pleu- 
riiies, quinzies, coughs, afthmas, and confumptions. Some 
even recommend it in malignant fevers, and even in the 
plague. 

It is alfo ufed externally, either in a ftrong decoaion, or 
elfe boiled into an ointment with lard in the itch, and many 
other difoi ders of the (kin. 

Scabious, though fo much celebrated with us for its medi- 
cinal virtues, has been fuppofed by many to have been wholly 
unknown to the antient Greeks : others who could not give 
into the opinion of their not knowing fo common a plant, 
have fuppofed the Jiccbe of Theophraftus and Diofcorides 
to be the plant we call fcabious, but there is no more iuftnefs 
in this than in the former opinion. 

The antient Greeks knew two very different plants by the 
name of Jlxbe, but neither of thefe at all anfwered to the 
charafters or virtues of fcabious; the one was a fhrub, the 
other an aquatic plant with woolly leaves. The fhrub called 
ftxbe was the fame with the phcos and hippophcos, a prickly 
fhrub of a cubit m height, but very full of branches, which 
grew on the fhores of the ifland of Crete, and other the like 
places ; and the planty/Wfe was a fmall gnaphalium, or cud- 
weed, growing in wet places, and ufed for the fluffing of 
beds, and the packing up of earthen ware, and other brittle 
things, to prevent their breaking. The other was ufed by 
the fullers about cloaths. 

It is fufficiently evident, from thefe accounts, that neither 
the one nor the other of thek Jlaibis bad any of the qualities 
of fcabious ; but though neither of thefe was fcabious, yet it 
does not follow that fcabious was unknown. 
Diofcorides and Theophraftus have defcribed a plant called 
tfonce, from its virtues in curing cutaneous eruptions ; and this 
agrees, in all refpedts, in figure, as well as qualities with 
am fcabious. The later Greek writers have called this pfora 
and thus it ftands in Aetius, and many others. 
In times long after thefe, however, the names were forgot 
though the plant and its virtues remained well known • the 
modern Greeks willing to defcribe fo ufeful a plant,' but 
ignorant of its name, in their own language, called ilfcam- 
p'ufa, a name formed out of the Latin word fiabiofi, by the 
hurpi. Vol. II. ' J „ ' 
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common change of b into mp, and into u. This Was 
tong retained in ufe ; and as it was common with the 
Greeks to leave out the initial letter, /, in many words, fo 
they fometimes wrote this campiufa. 

Fuchfius who was very defirous of undemanding the writ- 
ings of Myrepfus, confeffes, that he knew not what to 
make of the words fcampiufa and campiufa, which he fo fre- 
quently met with in that author ; but though he gives no 
defcnptioii of the plant, the virtues he attributes to it are 
thole of fcabious ; and the names are fo eafily difcovered to be 
derived from the Latin fcabiofa, that there is no room for 
doubt of its being the fame plant. 

bLABROUS /m/, among botanifts. See Leaf. 

=CAB R ousy?«tf. See the article Stalk. 

r u', the El, g lim namc of a nfh of the cuculus kind, re- 
»?5 "! g ' he mackrcl 'n fliape, called bvwritersthermfltorio. 

srm-li S V S Hlft- Pifc ' P- 2 9°- See 'Irachu-rus, 

SUfllNAN , H, or Sch^enanth, in the materia medicil, the 
dried (talk of a plant brought to us from Arabia. 
-I his plant is called, by the generality of botanifts, juncus 
oaoralus and aromaticus ; but Linnaais gives it the name of 
ijcbmnum, under which head its botanical charaflers are de- 
fcribed. See Ischjemum. 

T he ftalk is ufually eight or ten inches in length, fome- 
times confiderably more ; it is fmooth and gloffy on the fur- 
face, and about the thicknefs of a wheat-ftraw, but much 
moie rigid and firm. It is round, jointed, and not folid, 
but has a cavity in it filled with a central pith like that of our 
common rufhes. Its colour is yellowifh at the bafe, or to- 
ward the root, but toward the top it is purplifh or green- 
lin ; it is very light, yet confiderably hard, and is of a fra- 
grant or aromatic fmell, in which we may difcover fome- 
trang of a mixed fcent, between that of the rofe and penny- 
royal. Its tafte is acrid and bitterifh, but not Unpleafant. 
It mould be chofen frefh, found, and clean, not dnfty or 
decayed, of a good fmell and ftrong acrid tafte. HiiL Hift. 
Mat Med. p. 413, 

1 he word fcbanantb fignifying the flower of the rufli, 
might naturally le^d us to ftlppofe, that what we now re- 
ceive under that name, is not the drug that was fo called 
by the antient Greeks and Romans, and fome have very 
vigoroufly fupported this opinion. But On enquiry in- 
to the Grecian materia medica, we find that hone of their 
fcbanantb had flowers on it any more than ours. 
Among the moderns, Garcias tells us, that though he bought 
up vaft quantities of this drug in the Indies to fend into Portu- 
gal, he never faw fo much as one flower upon any of it ; 
and among the antients Galen makes the very fame obfer- 
vation. He fays he wonders how this drug obtained the 
name of fcamar.th, for that he never met with any one piece 
that had a flower upon it. The reafon alledecd for this is 
very frivolous and trifling ; namely, that the camels of that 
part of the world where it grew, cropped off the tops, and 
with them the flowers ; but among the vaft quantities of this 
drug, at one time or other fent, there would be found fome 
that had efcaped the mouths of thefe creatures, and have 
preferved its fine flowers, had it any fuch as are afcribed to 
it ; fo that ihe opinion advanced, by fome, of its having 
flowers like rofes, is wholly falfe and groundlefs. 
Anthos was a word ufed by the Greeks, as its Englifh flow- 
er^ is, to fignify the moft perfefl, or beft of any kind of 
thing. We call the fineft fpecies of any thing the flower of 
it, and thus they called the fineft gold the anthos and 
anthimion of gold, in the fame manner this rufh was called 
fcanantb, or the flower of rufhes, not for its being full of 
flowers, but for being the moft excellent and valuable of all 
kinds of rufhes. 

The very oldeft among the Greek writers do not ufe the 
term fcanantb, but they call this drug juncus aromaticus, or 
juncus odoratus, ^.,«. *' f « F »T.«o», and o- x ,im iouit. are the 
names it goes by. Hippocrates calls it by the latter of thefs 
names ; and Mcleager, though he mentions it as an herb to 
be put into the poets crowns, yet fays nothing of any flow- 
ers it has, but recommends it for its fragrant fmell. 
The antients ufed the whole plant in medicine, ftalk, leaves, 
and flowers ; its virtue refiding pretty equally in every part 
of it, as is manifeft from every part's poffeffing the fame 
fmell and tafte, and having the fame pungency in the mouth. 
They prefcribed it as a deobftruent and promoter of the 
menfes, but at prefent it is never heard of in extemporane- 
ous prefcription, only kept as an ingredient in fome compo- 
fitions. Id. ibid. 

SCALARE, in natural hiftory, a name given by Rumphius to 
a peculiar fpecies of turbo, or fcmujliell ; the feveral wreaths 
of which having an opening between them form an ooen 
fpiral. See Turbo. 

SCALE, {Cycl.) — Many have been the difputes among an- 
tient and modern muficians, about the conftitution of mu- 
fical fcalts. Some of the antients, with Euclid, will have 
it compofed of tones major, and Iimma's ; fo that the feven 
intervals of an octave would he thus exprelTed, f, §|§, £ |., 
Hi- h i- Some modern authors have from hence inferred 
the imperfeaion of the Greek unite. They alledge, we 
here find the ditonus, or an interval equal to two tones 
V y y major 
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major cxpreffed by ifc inftead of the true third major expreffed 
by 4. As there can be no queftion of the beauty and elegance 
of the latter, the former therefore muft be out of tune by a 
whole comma, which is very Shocking to the ear. In like 
manner, the trihemitone of the antients falls ftiort oi the 
third minor by a comma; which is alfo the deficiency of 
their hemi-tone, or limma, from the true femi-tone major, 
fo effential to good melody. All which errors would make 
their jlak appear much out of tune to us. A late learned 
author a fays he readily grants the objection, but adds, that 
fuch a fcale alio appeared out of tune to the antients them- 
felves ; fince they exprefsly tell us, that the intervals lefs 
than the diateffaron, or fourth, as alfo the intervals between 
the fifth and octave, were diffonant, and difagreeable to the 
ear. Their fcale here mentioned, and called by fome fcala 
maxima, was not intended to form the voice to hng accu- 
rately, but was defigned to reprefent the fyftem of their 
modes and tones, and give the true fourths and fifths of every 
key a compofer might choofe. Now if inftead of tones 
major and hmmas we take the tones major and minor, with 
the femi-tone major, as the moderns contend we mould, 
we fhall have a good fcale indeed, but a fcale adapted only 
to the concinnous conftitution of one key ; and whenever 
we proceed from that into another, we find fome fourth or 
fifth erroneous by a comma. This the antients did not ad- 
mit of. If to diminiili fuch errors, we introduce a tempe- 
rature, we fhall have nothing in tune but the octave: fo 
that this fcale of the antients was not deftitute of reafon, 
and no good argument againft the accuracy of their practice 
can from thence be formed 3 . — [ J Dr. Pepufcb, ap. Philof. 
Tranf. N° 48. p. 268. Ibid. p. 269.] 
The names of the notes of the Greek fcale, fee under the 
head Diagram. 

Hour Scale. See the article Hour. 

Scales, in natural hiftory. What the naturalifts underftand 
by fcales, are certain flat and femipellucid bodies, common 
to the fifh, the ferpent, and the lizard kind ; confifting of 
a fubflance fomewhat analogous to that* of the horns and 
hoofs of other animals, as is found by cutting and burning 
them, and by their fmell. 

The fcales in fifties are of fo many different kinds and fhapes, 
that they afford, in many cafes, very good characters for the 
diflinction of the fpecies. The differences of thefe parts of 
fifli arife from their number, fituation, figure and proporti- 
on, and to fome other qualities peculiar to a few of them. 
Their differences, in regard to number, are thefe. There 
are none on feveral kinds of fifh, as on the petromyza, the 
dolphin, and the whales. Upon fome other fifties they are 
but very few in number, as on the conger, the eel, the cla- 
rise, isc. And they are on others found in vaftly great num- 
bers, and placed in clufters one over another, as in the 
pearch, falmon, &c. 

In regard to their fituation they differ in thefe particulars. 
1. On fome fifh they arc placed extremely thick and clofe 
upon one another. 2. In others they ftand in imbricated 
rows. The efoces give us an example of the firft, and the 
cyprini, in general, of the fecond kind. And 3. in fome 
they are fcattered, and at fuch diftances, that they do not 
touch one another ; as in the congers, the eels, the claris, 
cffV. Their differences in figure are not lefs evident than 
thofe in pofition. 1. Some are roundifh, as thofe of the 
clupeas and falmons. 2. Some are oval, or of an oblong 
round figure, as thofe of the gadi. 3. In fome fifh they are 
ftrait on one fide, and rounded on the others, as in the 
pearch and mullet. The proper defcription of thefe is, that 
they have a rectilinear bale, and rounded fides. 
Their differences in proportion are thefe ; they are either in re- 
gard to one another, or to the fcales of other fifties, or accord- 
ing to our fenfes, in regard to the fize of the fifh, either very 
large, great, fmall, middling, or extremely minute. Thefe are 
words, which give a fort of ufeful idea in the defcription, 
though they are far from being determinate or regular in their 
fignifications. As to the other peculiar qualities of the fcales 
of fifties, they are in fome foft and fmooth, as in the falmon 
and cyprini; and in others hard and rough, and as it were 
a little prickly : of this fort arc the fcales of the pearch, the 
caprifcus, and fome of the pleuronecti. Artedi, Ichthyol. 
Scales of fifties make a fet of very curious objects for the 
microfcope ; they are formed with a furprifing beauty and 
regularity, and in the different kinds exhibit almoft an end- 
lefs variety in their figure and contexture. Some are loncrilh, 
fome round, fome triangular, and fome fquare ; and there 
are others of all the fhapes that can well be imagined. 
Again, fome are armed with fiiarp prickles, as thofe of the 
foal and pearch ; others have fmooth edges, as thofe of the 
cod, tench, carp, &c, and there is a great variety even in 
the fcales of the fame fifh ; for the fcales of the back, belly, 
fides, and head, are all different in ftiape and arrangement : 
thefe bear a very great analogy to the feathers, as they are 
called, on the wings of butterflies. 

1 hefe fcales are not fuppofed to be fhed every year, nor dur- 
ing the whole life of the fifh, but to have an annual addition 
of a new fcale growing over, and extending every way be- 
yond the edges of the former, in proportion to the fifties 
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growth ; fomewhat in the manner as the wood of trees en- 
creafes annually, by the addition of a new circle next the 
bark. And as the age of a tree may be known by the num- 
ber of ringlets its trunk is made up of, fo in fifties, the num- 
ber of plates compofing their fcales denote to us their age. 
It is alfo probable, that as there is a time of the year when 
trees ceafe to grow, or have any farther addition to their 
bulk, the fame thing happens to the fcales of fifties ; and 
that afterwards, at another time of the year, a new additi- 
on, encreafe, or growth begins. 

Mr. Lewenhoek took fome fcales from an extremely large 
carp, forty two inches and a half long, Rynland meafure, 
which were as broad as a dollar ; thefe he macerated in 
water, to make them cut the eafier, and then cutting ob- 
liquely through one of them, beginning with the firft form- 
ed, or very little (hell in the center, he by his microfcope 
plainly diftinguiftied forty lamellae, «r fcales, glewed as it 
were to one another ; whence he concluded the fifh to be 
forty years old. 

It is generally imagined that an eel has no fcales ; but if the 
flime be wiped clean away, and the flcin then examined by 
a microfcope, it is found covered with extremely fmall fcales, 
ranged in a very orderly and pretty manner ; and probably 
very few fifties, except fuch as have ftiells, are truly free 
from fcales. 

The way of preparing fcales for the microfcope is to take 
them off carefully with a pair of nippers, wafti them very 
clean, and then place them between the leaves of a book to 
make them dry flat ; and when thoroughly dry, they are to 
be put between two flips of talc. The fnake, viper and eft 
afforu abb a very beautiful and very different fferies of fcales 
from thefe of fifties. Baker's Microfcop. p. 237. Lewen- 
boek's Arc. Nat. Tom. 3. p. 214. 

SCALENI, (Cycl.) compound mufcles irregularly triangular. 
The antients call them only two in number ; afterwards 
they were divided into fix, three lying on each fide, but 
ufually there are only two on each fide, one lying upon the 
other. 

The firft, or fcalenits primus, is fixed to the upper parts of 
the outfide of the firft rib by two portions, commonly call- 
ed its anterior and poftcrior branches ; the anterior is fixed 
to the middle portion of the rib, about an inch from the 
cartilage ; and the pofterior more backward in the firft rib, 
an interftice of about an inch being left between it and the 
other branch ; and they are both, at their other (.xtremities, 
inferted in the tranfverfe apophyfes of the vertebra? of the 
neck. 

The fecond, or fcalenus fecundus, is fixed a little more back- 
ward in the external labium of the upper edge of the fe- 
cond rib ; fometimes by two feparate portions ; and fome- 
times without any divifion. The anterior portion is fixed 
immediately under the pofterior portion of the firft fcalenus 
by a fhort flat tendon, and is afterwards fixed by inferti- 
ons, partly tendinous, and partly flefhy, in the tranfverfe 
apophyfes of the four firft vertebrae of the neck. The po- 
fterior portion is fixed in the fecond rib, more backward 
than the other, and from thence is divided into two porti- 
ons, and runs up to the tranfverfe apophyfes of the vertebrae 
of the neck ; where the firft is inferted in the three firft 
vertebrae, the other only in the two firft. , The vertebral 
infertions of both the fcaleni vary, being fometimes con- 
founded with each other, and fometimes with thofe of the 
neighbouring mufcles. TVinJlow's Anatomy, p. 230. 

Scalenus lateralis, in anatomy, a name given by Albinus 
to a mufcle, called by Cowper and others fcalenus fecundus, 
and by Window, and the French anatomifts, portion ante- 
rieur du feconde fcalene. Morgagni calls it fcaleni pars a 
cojla fecunda enata ; and Fallopius defcribes it under the 
name of oflavi thoracis mufcuU pars qua inferitur in fe- 
cundwn. 

Scalenus ?nedius, in anatomy, a name given by Albinus to 
a mufcle called the fecond fcalenus by Douglafs, and the third 
fcalenus by Cowper. The French call it by the name given 
by Winflow, la portion ou branche pojlerieure du premier fca- 
lene; and Vefalius has defcribed it under the name of pars 
tertii et quarti dorfum moventium. 

Scalenus minimus, in anatomy, a name given by Albinus to 
a very fmall mufcle, which other writers on this fubject have 
omitted to defcribe, and which the author acknowledges to 
be fometimes wanting. 

It is very fmall, and arifes from the upper edge of the firft 
rib, and has two caudse ; the one of which is inferted into 
the lower part of the fpine, and the other a little higher. 
It often wants one, and fometimes the other, or latter of 
thefe two caudae, and is of the fame ufe with the other 
fcalenus. 

Scalenus pojlicus, in anatomy, a determinate name given by 
Albinus to one of the fcaleni, too much confounded by other 
authors with the reft of the mufcles of that name, as they 
are in general with one another. 

This is the mufcle defcribed by Fallopius under the name 

of the nanus thoracis mufculus, and by Morgagni under the 

name of the fcaleni pars a fecunda cqHg enata. The French 

% call 
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call it la portion pojlerimre du fecond fcalene ; a name given 
it by Window. 

SCALLION, or Escallion, a fort of onion which never 
forms any bulb at the root, but is ufed green in fpring, be- 
fore the other forts fown in July are large enough. 
This is however very fcarce in London, the gardiners ufually 
felling in its place the moots of fuch decayed common oni- 
ons, as have fprouted in the houfe. Thefe they plant in a 
bed early in the fpring, and they foon grow large enough 
for ufe, when they pull them out ; and taking oft" all the 
old outer coat of the roots, they lay them in bunches, and 
fell them at market for fcallions. 

The true fcallion is eafily propagated by parting the roots in 
autumn, and planting them three or four together in a hole, 
at fix inches diftance. Thefe will grow in any foil or fitu- 
ation, and will multiply very quickly, and in a very great 
abundance ; and their being hardy enough to endure the fe- 
vereft winter, and fit for ufe fo early in fpring, makes them 
worthy a place in all kitchin gardens. Miller's Gardner's 
Dictionary. 

SCALLOP. The anatomy of this fifh lets us greatly into the 
knowledge of the ftrudture of the parts of other bivalve fticll 
fifh. 

The fcallop is compofed of two fhells, which, as in man) 
others, are one concave, and the other plane or flat. The 
cardo, or hinge, is lightly bent from the concave fhell, and 
thence carried over a part of the plane fhell, and all the 
way between it is firmly connected to a cartilage. In the 
middle of the length of the cardo there is placed another fliort, 
black, and very ftrong cardo. 

It is eafy to fee, from hence, to what is owing that remark- 
ably ftrong power, which this creature has of fhutting and 
opening its fhell ; and it is very poflible, that by means of 
fo ftrong an apparatus of tendons or ligaments as it has in 
this part, it may be able to move the plane fhell in fo fwift 
and regular, as well as forcible and eafy a manner, that it 
may ufe it in moving from place to place; and poflibly it 
may make a fort of wing of it, to beat againft the water, as 
the pinion of a bird does againft the air ; and what the an- 
tients have fo frequently faid of its moving about in a very 
fwift manner, from place to place, may be true, though we 
have been wanting in later obfervations to fee it. 
When the two fhells are opened, the following particulars 
offer themfelves to the view. Firft, the mouth : this is co- 
vered with a fort of membranous hood, as in the .oifter ; it 
does not ftand on the center of the head, but toward the 
right hand, and the covering is only an elongation of the 
branchiae, or gills of the fifh : thefe are of a membranous 
nature, and furround the whole body from the mouth to the 
anus, which ftands toward the left hand from the mouth, 
where they are connected again. 

That branchia of the exterior pair, to which the flat or 
plane fhell adheres, is fixed in its center to an immenfcly 
ftrong mufcle, which grows from the fhell, and is fixed into 
the body of the fifh at right angles : this branchia is fixed 
to the upper limb of that mufcle, and the other branchia is, 
in like manner, connected to the lower limb of the fame 
ftrong mufcle. Thefe two exterior, or fpurious branchiae, 
from this mufcle to a confiderable extent, are formed only of 
a thin and pellucid membrane, and being carried to the 
middle of the valves on each fide, they are there fixed down 
in fuch a manner, that they cannot be removed by any 
means, without injuring or deftroying them. 
The ufe of thefe is to defend the body of the animal from 
the injuries of the water, and other fubftances let in with 
it, on the opening of the fhell. From the place of this 
adhefion there is propagated a ftrong and thick mufcle, of 
a truly wonderful ftructurej this is a fort of limb, or verge 
to the animal. It is contracted inward when the animal is 
dead, but while it is alive it is expanded, at the creature's 
pleafure, a great way out beyond the edges of the fhell, and 
is jagged, and variegated with lines and ftreaks, in an amaz- 
ing and elegant manner. 

The ufe of this part feems eafily guefled, it being, when 
expanded out at the mouth of the fhell, a fort of netj for 
the catching whatever the creature chufes to feed upon. It 
is, at the pleafure of the animal, either laid flat on the fur- 
face of the mud or rock, or arched into a part of a circle : 
when in any of thefe politions, any thing comes in its way 
which is proper food for .the creature, it immediately ga- 
thers up like a net round about it, and withdrawing itfelf 
into the fhell, takes in the prey with it. In this cafe, the 
ufe of its being cut or fringed, is alfo plainly feen ; for it 
can, by means of this ftrucfure, let out the water taken in 
with the prey through the jags, and yet retain the prey it- 
felf. Philof. Tranf. N°22g. p. 567. 

The ufe of this admirable mufcle, is not only the ferving 
as a net for the taking the food, and afterwards as a ftrainer 
for the feparating the water from it, but its mufcular force 
is fo great, that it alfo ferves as a weapon of death to the 
little animal it has feized, by compreffing it to pieces if ne- 
ceflary, at leaft by fqucezing it till no life remains. This 
is a very necefl'ary article in the preying of an animal, which 
can neither follow or refift an animal in motion ; but this is 
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not all. When the prey is brought into the fhell, it might 
there remain, where firft laid down, without being of any 
ufe to the fcallop, who cannot turn about her mouth to 
come to it : in this cafe the fame wonderful mufcle, by its 
undulatory motion, ferves to convey the prey to a part of 
the fhell nearer the mouth of the animal ; and when there., 
taking it up between the jags of the fringe, it holds it to the 
opening of the mouth ; in this laft office ferving in the 
place of a hand. Thefe are the many and neceflary ufes of 
this part. 

But to come to the branchiae, or gills, properly fo called; 
The true branchiae are four in number j they are of a yel- 
lowifh colour, and are fringed in a very elegant manner : 
thefe every way furround the great central mufcle, and ferve 
as a covering to the uterus of the animal, or its ovary ; 
certainly, however, to the parts of generation, by whatever 
name they may be called. 

The lower part of the body of the fcallop is yellow, and 
its upper part white, and near its mouth there is very plainly 
to be difcovered a procefs with a double aperture. It feems 
probable, from all obfervation, that the fcallop is an herma- 
phrodite animal, and contains the parts of generation of 
both fexes in each individual ; and it appears that the female 
part of generation is, on occafion, pufhed out from one of 
thefe apertures, and the penis, or male part, from the other. 
The mouth of the fcallop is furnifhed with reddifh lips, re- 
fembling the branchiae, or gills, in their ftruflure, but 
very fhort and fmall; and near the hinge there are two 
large circular cavities, refembling the eyes of the turbot. 
Near the head there is a large mafs of blackifh mat- 
ter toward the left hand, and under that, or rather 
behind it, is fituated the creature's heart. The pericar- 
dium is pellucid, and is of fo fine a ftruflure, that the 
heart is eafily feen through it : it is of a reddifh colour, 
and its aorta, or large artery, is divided into a great num- 
ber of branches, which are fent every way round to the 
gills. 

It is fome doubt, however, whether this their membrane, 
before defcribed, ferves alone in the capacity of a pericar- 
dium; or whether all this black matter, that lies about it in 
a fort of rhombic form, does not alfo, in fome degree, fup- 
ply that office. The lower part of this gives place to the 
urinary bladder, and the ftrait gut arifes from the hafe of 
this black fubftance, and is thence carried ftrait over the pe- 
ricardium ; whence it runs on to the branchiae, and is at 
length affixed to the great central mufcle. 
This central mufcle is of a rounded figure, vety fmooth, and 
white, and even in the greater part of its bulk, where it is 
connected to the fhell ; but on the left it is divided, and 
forms another white and lacerated mufcle, which runs along 
a part of the fhell, and ftrengthens the connection of the 
body of the fifh with this part of the plane valve. Philof. 
Tranf. N° 229. p. 569. • 

SCALMUS, among the Romans, a block or round piece of 
wood in a boat, to which the oars were tied with a thong of 
leather called Jlrappus. See the article Strappus. 
Scalmui was alfo ufed to denote the boat, a part being taken 
for the whole. Pitifc. in voc. 

SCALPRA dentalia, inftruments ufed by the furgeons to take 
off thofe black, livid, or yellow crufts, which infeft the 
teeth, and not only loofen and deftroy them, but taint the 
breath. 

According to the varieties of the occafion, the furgeon has 
thefe inftruments of various fhapes and fizes ; fome are 
pointed,, and narrow at the end, others are broader pointed, 
and have edges, others are hooked, or falciform, but thefe 
are ufually, for convenience of carriage, all adapted to one 
handle. 

The manner of ufing them is to begin near the gums, fup- 
porting the blade with the left hand, and fcraping all along 
the tooth, till the cruft is taken off, taking care not to 
wound the gums, or difplace the teeth. Heijler's Surgery, 
p. 456. _ 

SCAMlVIA, Sxafifia,- among the Greeks, the mark m leaping,. 
or throwing quoits; fo called, from its being made by dig- 
ging up the earth. Potter, Tom. I. p. 442. 

SCAMMATHA, in the Jewifh cuftoms, a kind of excom- 
munication, and the moft terrible of all in ufe among that 
people. See the article Niddui. 

SCAMMONY {Cycl.}— Scammonia Monfpeliaca, Montpclier 
fcammonf, a name given by fome botanical writers to a 
fpecies of periploca, diftinguifhed by Mr. Tournefort by the 
name of periploca Monfpeliaca foliis rotund'wribuu 

SCAMPIUSA, in botany, a name ufed by Myrepfus and others 
for a plant, which they greatly recommend in the itch, and 
other cutaneous diforders. 

Fuchfius confeffes himfelf at a lofs to guefs what plant 
was meant by this name ; but a little knowledge of the cu- 
ftoms of the later Greeks, in adopting the Roman names 
for things, would have explained this to him. We find, by 
familiar inftances without number, that in the words they 
adopted from the Latin, they ufually changed the into b„ 
and the Roman b into mp. If we look upon the word 

I [campiifa in this light, fuppofe it formed from a Roman 

' word* 
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•word, asmoft of the names of plants at that time were, and 
change the u into an o, and the mp into b, we immediately 
bring back the word to fcabiofa ; a very well known 
£atifi word, and the name of a plant poffeired of the fame 
virtues they have given to the jcampiu/a. 
They fometimes alfo wrote this campiuja, without the initial 
/; but this cannot appear wonderful, when we recoiled that 
the milax was in the fame manner /milax-, and the /marag- 
dus was written maragdus, even by the antient Greeks them- 
felves. 

SCANDIACA, in botany, a name given by fome authors to 
the white flowered lamium, called archangel by others. C. 
Bauhin, Pin. 155. See Lamium. 

SCANDULjE, in antient houfe building, fhingles, or flat 
pieces of wood, ufed by the Romans inftead of tiles to cover 
houfes. This, according to Cornelius Nepos, was the only 
covering ufed in Rome till the war with Pyrrhus, or 470th 
year of the city. Piti/c. in voc. 

SCANDULARII, among the Romans, mechanics who pre- 
pared the fcandulee ufed in covering houfes, who were ex- 
empted from all public fervices. See Scandul^. 

SCANDYX, venus comb, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants of the umbelliferous kind, the characters of which are 
thefe. The flower is of the rofaceous kind, confifting of 
feveral petals, which are arranged in a circular order on a 
cup, which afterwards becomes a fruit compofed of two fib- 
long bodies, refembling needles, and containing the feeds. 
The fpecies of /candyx, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe. 1. The common yt77wrfy.v with roftrated feeds. 2. The 
larger Cretic fcandyx. And 3. the fmaller Cretic /candyx. 
Tourn. Inft. p. 326. 

SCANELLO, in the Italian mufic, is ufed for the bridge in 
violins and other inflruments. It is the fame with ponticello 
and magas. See the articles Bridge and Magas. 

SCANSOR, in ichthyology, a name given by Geiher to the 
fifh called by the generality of writers lupus pifcis. See the 
article Lupus. 

SCANTON, a word ufed by fome to exprefs the fetid fmell 
of wine. 

SCAPE goat, in the Jewifh antiquities, the goat which was fet at 
liberty on the day of folemn expiation. For the ceremonies 
on this occafion, fee Levit. xvi. 5, 6, C3V. 
Some fay that a piece of fcarlet cloth, in form of a tongue, 
was tied on the forehead of the /cape goat. Hofm. Lex. univ. 
in voc. Lingua. 

Many have been the difputes among the interpreters, con- 
cerning the meaning of the word /cape goaty or rather of 
azazel, for which /cape goat is put in our verfion of the 
Bible. 

Spencer is of opinion that azazel is a proper name, figni- 
fying the devil, or evil daemon. See his reafons in his Book 
de leg. Hebr. ritual. Diflert. viii. Among other things he 
obferves, that the antient Jews ufed to fubfKtute the name 
/amael for azazel, and many of them have ventured to af- 
firm, that at the feaft of expiation they were obliged to 
offer a gift to /amael to obtain his favour. Thus alfo the 
goat, fent into the wildernefs to azazel, was underftood to 
be a gift or oblation. Some Chriftians have been of the 
fame opinion. But Spencer thinks that the genuine reafons 
ef the ceremony were, 1. That the goat loaded with the 
fins of the people, and fent to azazel^ might be a fymboli- 
cal representation of the miferable condition of finners, 
2. God fent the goat thus loaded to the evil daemons, to fhew 
that they were impure, thereby to deter the people from any 
converfation or familiarity with them. 3. That the goat 
fent to azazel fufficiently expiating all evils, the Ifraeh'tcs 
might the more willingly abftain from the expiatory facri- 
fices of the Gentiles. 

SCAPHA, in anatomy, is ufed to exprefs the external circum- 
ference of the ear. 

It is in furgery ufed to exprefs a bandage for the head. See 
the article Bandage. 

SCAPHEPHORJ, £*«p/,po ? - ol , among the Athenians, an ap- 
pellation given to the ftrangers refiding among them, be- 
caufe they were obliged, at the feftival Panathena:, to carry 
little fhips, called /capha, ««<?><*,, which were a fign of 
their foreign extraction. Potter, Archxol. Grsec. Tom. I. 
p. 56. 

SCAPHIUM, among the Romans, a cup of an oblong form, 
fomewhat refembling that of a boat, whence alfo it had its 
name. Piti/c. in voc. 

Scaphium likewife fignifies a kind of dial, which, befide the 
hours, fhewed alfo the folftices and equinoxes. Piti/c. Lex. 
Antiq. in voc, 

SCAPHOIDES os, (Cyci) in anatomy, the firft bone of the firft 
row in the carpus. It has its name from the Greek a-xatp r, 3 a boat, 
is fometimes called os navhufore in Latin for the fame reafon, 
as fuppofed to refemble a little boat. It has a convex fide 
next the radius, by which it is articulated with the bafis of 
that bone, and with a tubercle, which is one of the four 
eminences on the concave fide of the carpus. Toward the 
thumb it has two half fides, one large one for the os trape- 
zium, and the other a fmall one for the os trapezoides. It 
has iikewile a hollow fide for the os magnum, and a fmall 
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femiiunar fide for the os lunare. Its inner and outer furfaces 
are rough. IVm/liui's Anatomy, p. 83. 
ScaphoIdes tarfi. This bone, which is called alfo mrvicu- 
lare, from its refemblance to a fmall flat boat, lies before the 
aftragalus. It has two cartilaginous fides, an oval circum- 
ference, and a tuberofity. Its thicknefs is inconfiderable 
when compared with its other dimenfions, and it lies as it 
were on its fide, before the aftragalus. The concave fide 
is pofterior, and is articulated with the anterior convex fide 
of the aftragalus. The anterior convex fide is divided by 
two fmall lines into three planes, for the articulation of the 
three offa cuneiformia. The circumference forms an oval 
which contracts by fmall degrees, and terminates in an ob- 
tufe point: one fide of this circumference is more convex 
and rough than the other, and the inequalities in it ferve 
for the infertion of ligaments. The points of the oval ends 
in a tuberofity, marked with a mufcular impreffion. In the na- 
tural fituation of this bone, the moft convex fide is uppermoft 
the other loweft, and the tuberofity turned inward and down- 
ward. By this fituation, and the difference of the fides, it is 
ealy to diltinguifh the os naviculare of the right foot from that 
of the left. The fmaller, or inferior convexity of the cir- 
cumference has, near the tuberofity, a fuperficial notch, and 
on the oppofite fide a fmall cartilaginous furface, and a fmall 
tubercle for its articulation with the os cuboides CSV. for 
the infertion of ligaments. Win/low's Anatomy, p. 98. 
SCAPULA (Cyd.) — This is a large bone, fituated laterally at 
the upper and pofterior part of the thorax, from about the 
firft rib down to the feven'.h. The neck of the /cupula is 
the largeft of its three angles, and ought more juftly to 
be called a head with a very fhort neck, and a fuperficial, 
or glenoide caiily in the top of it, which is lined with a 
cartilage, and of an oval figure, but pointed at the upper 
part, and rounded at the lower; and is much deeper in the 
natural ftate, than when viewed in the fceleton. In the na- 
tural fituation of the /capula this cavity is turned obliquely 
forward, and not directly outward. Between the ed»e of 
this cavity and the contracted part, which is the true neck, 
fome inequalities are obfcrvable, which are the remains of 
the fymphyfis of oflification. Above and below the glenoide 
cavity are two fmall rough marks, or impreffions, the loweft 
of which extends itfelf a little over the neighbouring cofta. 
Thefe may be termed the mufcular impreffions of the neck 
of the /capula. In the neck, fpine, bafis, inferior cofta, and 
coracoide procefs of the /cupula, there is a diploe ; the reft of 
the bone is tranfparent, thin, and almoft without any middle 
cellular fubftance. The/cupula is articulated with the cla- 
vicle by the acromion, and with the os humeri by the gle- 
noide cavity: it is likewife joined to the trunk by a flefhy 
fymphyfis, or fyffarcofis. It ferves to facilitate the moti- 
ons of the arm, to give infertion to a great many mufcles, 
and as a fhield to defend the back parts of the thorax. JVin- 
Jlmv's Anatomy, p. 73. 
Fruilure of the Scapula. The/cupula is ufually figured ei- 
ther near its acromion, or head, where it joins the clavicle, 
or in fome more diftant part. If the fraflure happens in the 
procefs of the acromion, the reduction will be cafily made, 
by lifting up the arm to relax the deltoide mufcle, and 
pufning the arm evenly upwards, making the fractured parts 
meet together with the fingers : but notwithftanding their 
reduction is fo eafy, they eafily (lip away again from any 
flight caufe, and fo are difficultly agglutinated. They are 
in particular very eafily feparated by the weight and motion 
of the arm, and by the contraction of the deltoide mufcle ; 
infomuch that there is fcarce ever an inftance of a frafiured 
acromion being fo perfectly cured, as to admit afterwards of 
a free motion of the arm upwards : all means muft, how- 
ever, be ufed to endeavour to keep the replaced bones in 
their proper fituation. A. comprefs, wet with fpirit of wine, 
is to be applied to the fraflure, a ball is to be put under 
the arm-pit to fupport it; the whole is to be bound up with 
the bandage commonly called /pica, and the arm is to be 
fufpended in a fafh or (ling hung about the neck. But if 
the neck of the /cupula, which lies under the acromion, or 
its acetabulum, (liould be fractured, which is a cafe that in- 
deed very feldom happens, and when it does is very difficult 
to difcover, it is a hundred to one but from the vicinity of 
the articulation, the tendons, mufcles, ligaments, nerves, 
and large veins and arteries, there will follow a ftiffnefs and 
lofs of motion in the joint ; great inflammation is alfo to 
be expefled, and abfeeffes with the worft fymptoms, and 
fometimes death itfelf. 
Scapulam antror/um agent, in anatomy, a name given by 
Vefalius, and fome of his followers, to the mufcle generally 
known under the name of the /erratus amicus. He has alfo, 
in another part of his work, called it primus /capulam ?no- 
•uentium. Riolanus has called it the /erratus minor, and fe- 
veral other authors the /ecundus /cupula. See the article 
Serratus. 
Scapulam attallens, in anatomy, a name given by Spigelius 
to a mufcle, which he alfo calls mu/culus patientia. It is the 
levator /cupulas of Albinus and Cowper. 
Scapulam moveutium /ecundus, in anatomy, the name given 
by Vefalius to a mufcle, called by Winflow and fome others 

the 
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the trapezia, and by Alblnus the cucullaris. Cowper calls 
it the trapezius, or cucullaris. See Trapezius. 
SCAPUS, among botanifts, a peculiar kind of Salfc, which 
fupports the parts of fructification of a plant. It does not 
grow from any part of the main ftalk, but rifes immediately 
from the root. See Stalk. 
SCAR crow, in zoology, the name of a bird of the larus, or 
fea gull kind, called by authors larus niger, or the black 
gull, and by the Germans brandvogel and meyvogcl. It is a 
very long winged bird, and is all over black, and of the 
fize of the common blackbird. Its legs are fhort and red. 
It is common about the fea coafts, and feeds on infects. It 
is a well rafted bird. Rays Ornithol. p. 296. 
SCARAB./EUS, the beetle. This is an extremely numerous 
genus of infects; and in order to have a diftinct idea of the 
differences of the fpecies, they are arranged by Lifter into 
a fort of method. The firft general diftinction is into thofe 
which live on land, and thofe which live in the water; of 
each of which there is a very great number. Thofe beetles 
which live on land have fome of them antennae laminated 
at the end, others have them fharp pointed. The outer 
wings, or cafes of the wings, in fome are perfect, in others 
they feem mutilated. Some have the antennae inferred into 
a fort of promufcis. Thefe were called by the antients gur- 
guliones, and in fome there is only one juncture in this, in 
the middle, in others feveral near the end. Some have a 
fharp pointed inftrument at their head ; thefe are called ci- 
mtces. See the article ClMEX. 

Of the water beetles there arc two principal kinds, one fort 
living in fait water, the other in frefh. 

Of thofe beetles, the extremity of whofe antenna; are formed 
like a comb, there are ten fpecies mentioned by Mr. Ray. 
1. The great reddifh beetle with the tail bending downwards, 
known among us under the name of the chaffer. This is 
too well known to need a defcription; it is common among 
trees and bufhes at the end of May, and feems particularly 
fond of the maple. 2. The greyifh yellow woolly beetle. 
This Teems nearly allied to the former fpecies, but is but 
about half as big. Thefe are very common in the fouthern 
parts of England in the month of June ; they fly about elms 
in vaft (warms; they are very rare in the northern counties. 
3. The greenifh black beetle with reddifh. brown cafes of the 
wings. This is of the fize of a horfe bean, and is found 
among rofe trees in May. 4. The great purplifh black 
beetle with ferrated legs. This is one of our largeft beetles, 
and is very common on heaths, and in other places, in the 
month of March ; it flies about in the evening, and makes 
a great noife ; it is ufually infefted with a great number of 
yellow lice, and is thence called the loufy beetle. 5. The 
large black beetle with two yellow undulated fafciae on the 
cafes of the wings. This is fometimes found without the 
fafcias ; it fometimes flies, but rarely. It is found about hu- 
man dung, and probably feeds on.it, for it has always a 
very ftrong fcent of it. 6. The green beetle with red cafes 
for the wings. This is about the fize of a horfe bean, and 
is found in woods in the month of June. 7. The fmall 
beetle, called the ladybird. 8. The lady bird with only two 
large black fpots, one on each of the cafes of the wings. 
This is common among bufhes in the beginning of June. 
9. The yellow beetle with black fpots. This is much fmaller 
than the lady bird; its colour is a pale yellow, or lemon 
colour, and it has tour black fpots, of an oblong fquare fi- 
gure, on the cafes of the wings. 10. The reddifh beetle with 
two fpots on the moulders, and feven white marks on each 
of the cafes of the wings. This is about the fize of the com- 
mon lady bird, and is found in June near rivers, among the 
jufhes, and in cyperus graffes. Ray's Hift. Infect, p. 384. 
Of thofe beetles which have antennae terminating in flender 
points, there are a great number of fpecies, which may be 
fubdivided into fome other general claffes : fome of them 
have whole and perfect cafes to their wings, and have long 
horns; thefe are by fome called Capricorn beetles; of thefe 
there are feveral fpecies. See the article Capricorn. 
Some beetles are covered with a very hard crufr, and have 
fcarce any wings underneath it. Thefe are generally very 
flow creepers, and of thefe we have in England three fpecies. 
1. The fhort purplifh black beetle with gibbous moulders. 
This feems to be the fame with the cat beetle, or fcarabams 
feliformis of Mouffet, and others. This is not unfrequently 
found on heaths in March, and at that time is often found 
in coitu. The male is confiderably fmaller than the female. 
This creature feeds on the yellow gallium, and when fa- 
tigued will carl out at its mouth a yellowifh liquor, which 
is of a pungent tafte like pepper. 2. The flow (linking 
black beetle, called the blatta fart'ula by Pliny and others. 
This is of a deep dufky black colour, not at all glo(Ty or 
•mining. This is common in cellars, and other damp places, 
in the month of April. 3. The great purplifh beetle with a 
caft of green. This is common in gardens, and in April is 
always infefted with a great number of lice. 
Some beetles which have wings very rarely ufe them, but run 
, very fwiftly along the ground ; of thefe we have two fpecies 
common among us. 1. The black beetle with fulcatcd wings. 
This is a very common infect, and is frequent in path- 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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ways in April. 1. The black beetle with ftriated wings, and 
with yellow legs and horns. This alfo is common in path- 
ways in fummer. 

All thefe beetles have the antennae laminated at the ends. 
Of the other kind, which have them go off to a flender and 
taper point, there are alfo many kinds : of thefe fome have 
only Chore cafes for their wings, as if they had been cutoff" 
near the root. The general characters of this clafs of 
beetles are, that they have oblong and flender bodies, and 
have two appendages forming a kind of fork at the tail. Of 
this kind are the common earwig, or forficub, and the fta- 
phylinus, which is a large and long black beetle, with a 
fharp fork at its tail, and with a naked body. It is of a deep 
and dufky black, not at all gloffy ; it has very large yellow 
wings, folded under the fmall thecse on the back; it turns 
up its tail in a threatning pofture when attempted to be 
caught, and throws out a fort of white bladders at it ; it 
runs very nimbly, and is a very voracious creature, feed- 
ing on other beetles, or on any infects it can catch. 
Some beetles are all over foft, and have no membranaceous 
wings. The bodies of thefe beetles feem covered with a 
cruftaceous fubftance, but it is foft, and yields to the pref- 
fure of the finger like a bladder; thefe all eat herbaceous or 
vegetable food; we have two fpecies of them. 1. The oil 
beetle, a bluifh black fhining beetle, called ptofcarabaits by 
Mouffet. This is found in meadows in great abundance, 
and feeds on the leaves of feme of the fpecies of ranunculus. 

2. The fhort legged black fmooth beetle. This has fcarce any 
antenna?, and when tired, rolls itfelf up into a round ball. 
This is found in May feeding on the aperine, or common 
cleaver^; but Lifter fufpects whether this be not a worm 
ftate of fome beetle, rather than a perfect beetle. 

Some beetles have long heads, fhaped like the trunks of other 
infects, and in thefe the horns are lodged : thefe were call- 
ed by the antients gurgulibnes, Ray's Hift. Infect, p. 391. 
See the article Gurgulio. 

Some' beetles have a forceps at the head, Indented on each 
fide in the manner of a faw. Of this kind we have only 
one known fpecies in England ; this is the green beetle with 
ten white fpots on the cafes of the wings. This is found in 
June in the northern parts of England. It is a very vora- 
cious animal, deftroying great numbers of other infects, par- 
ticularly caterpillars. 

Some beetles have a very remarkable property of leaping, and 
this of a very peculiar kind ; for they do not leap, like other 
infects, by means of their hinder legs, but by means of their 
breaft. There are forric general marks by which this genus 
of beetles may be diftin^uifhed from others; thefe are, 1. they 
are always of an oblong and flatted figure. 2. Their head 
is always joined in a very nice manner to the moulders. 

3. Their legs are extremely fhort and flender. 

Of this kind of beetles wchave in England only two known fpe- 
cies. 1. The chefnut coloured leaping beetle. This is found 
frequently in corn-fields, and elie where. 2. The greenifh black 
beetle with horns pectinated on one fide. This is a fcarce 
fpecies, but is found in dry places in March. Ray's Hift. 
Infect:, p. 3S7. 
ScARABiEUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Gaza to that 
fpecies of fparv.s, which is called by others the cantbsrus. 
It is diftinguifhed by Artfidi, by the name of the filver eyed 
fparus with yellow longitudinal and parallel lines on the fides. 
See the article Sparus. 
ScARAEiEUS tardipes, the Jlow beetle. We have a very lingu- 
lar account of the longevity of this animal, and that with- 
out food, given by Mr. Baker from his own obfervation. 
In the year 1737 he found feveral beetles of this kind plung- 
ing themfelves in the mud at the bottom of an old ciftern ; 
thefe were about an inch in length, and of a rufty black 
colour, and had long jointed antennas: they had no wings, 
but only a thick fhell, covering the whole body, and di- 
vided along the middle with a fiffurc, refembling the meet- 
ing of the two cafe wings in other beetles ; the tail turned 
up a little, and the legs were long, but moved (lowly. 
Mr. Baker chufing one of the largeft of thefe, threw it into 
a cup of fpirit of wine, in a little time it appeared to be 
dead, and was fhut up in a fmall box, and laid by, but fome 
months after it was found alive and well : it was then 
plunged again into fpirits of wine, and left a much longer 
time; and after being taken out as dead, and put in the 
fame box again for fome time, when it was found again 
come to life. It had now twice efcaped from being 
plunged in fpirits, and lived three months (hut up without 
any fuftenance. After this the beetle was kept a month or 
two without fuftenance under a glafs, and at the end of this 
time again put into fpirit of wine, and left there a whole 
night ; after this, however, it again recovered, and feemed 
the next day as well as before. He lived, in the whole, two 
years and an half, without any vifible food or drink. Several 
things were at times offered him by way of food, as bread, 
fruits, &'c. and water fet in his way, but he never touched 
either. It feems very probable that this creature received a 
fufticient nourifhment from the particles floating in the air ; 
I and it is very poflible that lizards, makes, &c. when they 
live fo long without any vifible food, are fuppUed in the fame 
Z z z man- 
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manner, though at other times they are capable of digeft 
ing more folid matters ; as doubtlefs was alfo the cafe with 
the beetle, when in its own natural ftate. This is an 
ftance of a creature's fubfifting without vifible food, longer 
than we have any other account of any kind ; but it is pof- 
fible, that though the larger animals cannot long fubfift 
without fupplies of folid food, yet many infects may find 
nourilhment enough for their tender bodies in the particles 
floating in the air, though we want obfervations for proof of 

While kept under the glafs it did not walk about much, 
but ufually placed its note clofe againft one edge of it for 
the benefit of the air. It was of an agreeable aromatic fmell, 
and when touched communicated its fcent to the fingers, 
which did not go off" in a long time. Its fmell is ftronger 
in winter than in fummer. This creature not only bears 
the plunging in fpirit of wine much longer than any other 
animal, but it bears the exhaufted receiver of an air pump 
without any injury or uneafinefs. It has been kept under 
it half an hour, and would walk about without any con- 
cern ; only when the air was let in it appeared ftai tied, and 
drew up its legs for about a minute. 

We know that the Egyptians had a very high veneration 
for the beetle ; this appears not only by the account hiftori- 
ans give of its being one of their deities, but by the many 
images of it we find among their antiquities. As thefe were 
a wife and learned people, we cannot fuppofe they would, 
without fome reafon, pay fo much regard to fo contempti- 
ble an animal as this appears to be ; and it is very polhble 
they might have difcovered this property of its living in this 
manner without food, and thence efteem it a fymbul of the 
deity. It is not known how long Mr. Baker's beetle would 
have lived in this manner with him, for it at length got 
away, while a carelefs fervant took up the glafs to wipe it. 
Philof. Tranf. N" 457. p. 447. 
Sc ar abjeus vorax, the cankervjorm. This laft term is ufed in the 
tranflation of our Bibles to flgnify a very deftruflive infect, of 
the nature of the locuft, and ufually mentioned as its compa- 
nion. The feptuagint gives it the name Bjsj;«, bruchas, a 
name fignifying an animal which makes a great noife, as 
this infedt does both in eating and in flying. We generally 
underftand by this word a reptile, but it certainly means 
no other than that fort of beetle, which we call the eock- 
chaffer, or dor ; a flying infect, very remarkable for the 
humming noife it makes with its wings when in motion, 
and which, when it is found in fwarms fitting upon the 
hedges, makes a continual noife in eating, like the fawing 
of wood. This creature deferves very well to be placed 
with the locuft, as a deftroyer of the fruits of the earth. Our 
own experience in Norfolk has given a very late proof of 
this ; and the hiftories of Ireland (hew that this creature has, 
in that kingdom, devoured every green leaf from the trees, 
for whole tracks of land at a time. That we have a wrong 
tranflation of the word bruchits in cankerworm, is evident even 
from the fcriptures themfelves ; for the prophet Nathan ex- 
prefsly fays that it is a fly, and has wings, which cannot 
agree with any thing of the nature of what we underftand 
by the word worm, which always fignifies with us a reptile, 
or a creeping animal. This prophet has indeed defcribed 
them fo well, that it is wonderful that fo obvious a thing 
fhould not have been obferved by the commentators. He 
fays they fpoil, and then flee away ; they camp in the hedges 
in the day, and when the fun arifeth they flee away, and 
their place is not known where they are. That is, they 
then retire again to the hedges, and hide themfelves among 
the trees, where they lie quiet and concealed till the fun fets 
again. It is plain, by comparing thefe words with the com- 
mon animal here mentioned, that the bruchus of the Old 
Teftament is the fame with our cockchafer, and that the pro- 
phet has given us the natural hiftory of the animal he de- 
scribes in this fhort account. 

In another part of the Old Teftament, the fame word bru- 
chus is tranllated haft, or beetle ; and this explains the ra- 
tionale of that odd claufe in the Jewifh law, where Mofes 
tells the Ifraelites, thefe may ye eat of: every flying creep- 
ing thing that goeth upon all four, which have legs above 
their feet to leap withal upon the earth ; even thefe of them 
ye may eat : the locuft after his kind, and the bald locuft 
after his kind, and the beetle after his kind, and the grafhop- 
per after his kind. 

It has appeared very ftrange to many, that here among the 
pure and clean foods, the beetle, and fuch other dry and 
nafty reptiles, fhould be recommended as wholefome food 
for man ; but there appears reafon on the fide of this when 
thoroughly confidered. It is very evident that neither the 
Jews, nor any other people, would eat fuch infects as thefe, 
while any thing better was to be had ; but as they lived in 
a country often vifited by locufts and thefe cockchafers, 
which might at fome time eat up all the fruits of the earth, 
then in the want of thefe the prophet tells them they might 
eat up the devourers themfelves, and yet be clean. So 
alfo it appears that we are to underftand what we are told 
of St. John the Baptift, that he fed on locufts and wild ho- 
ney ; for it was in the defect that he eat thefe, where no 
other food was to be had. 
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The poor people of Ireland have taught us, that the prophet 
advifed his people to a wholefome food in this text ; for 
fome years ago, when the county of Gallway, and other 
neighbouring parts, were fo infefted with this vermin, that 
the whole face of the country was deftroyed by them, and 
the trees ftripped of their leaves and fruits, as much as in 
the depth of winter; the poor people wanting other food, 
eat the vermin themfelves that had done the mifchief; and 
the cockchaffers, which are doubtlefs what is meant by Mofes 
under the name of the beetle, as they are truly of the beetle 
kind, were found to be a very good and wholefome food. 
It is very probable alfo that this kind of beetle, fo famous 
for devouring the fruits of the earth, is that kind to which 
the Egyptians paid divine honours, and for which they had 
fuch high veneration, that they frequently engraved its fi- 
gure on their obelifks ; though the antiquaries give a very 
different account of it, fuppofing that the beetle was held 
facred by them, as being an hieroglyphical reprefentation of 
the fun. This feems a very forced conjecture ; whereas 
nothing can be fuppofed more natural, than that a nation, 
addicted to polytheifm, as the ./Egyptians were, and in a 
country frequently fuffering great mifchief and fcarcity from 
fwarms of devouring infects, fhould, from a ftrong fenfe 
and fear of evil to come, give facred worfhip to the vifible 
authors of their fufferings, in hopes to render them more 
propitious for the future. The fame Egyptians, we very- 
well know, worshipped the other great deftroyer of their 
country, the crocodile; and the Romans, a much more ci- 
vilized people, built a temple to the difcafe which raged 
moft among them, the fever. 

The ignorant people among the Irifh, when the vaft fwarms 
of thefe beetles firft appeared among them, were of the 
fame turn, and rather reverenced than deftroyed them, fay- 
ing that they were the ghofts or their dead friends killed at 
the battle of Agrhim, who were come in this form to pefter 
and annoy their heretical enemies, the Englifh proteftants. 
They even thought that the Engliih families fuffcred more 
by them than the Irifh ; but this was only becaufe the 
grounds of the former were better improved, and the crea- 
tures found plenty of better food there. Philof. Tranfact, 
N° 234. 
SCARBOROUGH water. The water of this medicinal fpring 
has been the fubject of great contefts and difputcs among 
the phyfical people ; all allowing it confiderable virtues, but 
fome attributing them to one ingredient, others to another. 
Dr. Witty alledges that its material principles are alum, 
nitre, and vitriol of iron ; but though this author declares, 
that thefe principles are all to be feparated out of it, Dr. 
Tonftall, on the other hand, affirms that it has no vitriol 
of iron in it, but a ftone powder and a clay, leaving fand 
at the bottom of the veilel ; and therefore that it is apt to 
breed the ftone, and is bad in the gout, jaundice, and all 
other difeafes where indurations of the parts, or ftony con- 
cretions in the body, are the caufe ; and this author feems 
to fpeak very experimentally, when he alledges that he ne- 
ver had any fymptoms of the ftone til! he drank the Scar- 
borough water, but acquired that difeafe during the courfe of 
it. 

Alum ftone dilTolved in water is always found to yield a 
purple tiniture with galls, and therefore the colouring an 
infufion of this or other vegetable fubftances by the Scar- 
borough water, which is by all allowed to contain this ftone, 
is no proof of any vitriol of iron being contained in it ; 
other than fuch a fmall portion of it, as is always found in 
this alum ftone. All waters^ which have diflolved iron, will 
yield vitriol as a fait from that metal on evaporation. The 
cliffs about Scarborough yield abundance of fait in fhoots and 
effervefcences, plainly owing to the waters of the fpring ; 
yet all thefe are nitro-aluminous, none of them at all vitri- 
olic. If the Scarborough water is fet by for fome days, after 
it is taken frefh from the fpring, it precipitates afediment; 
which being examined, is found not to be of a ferrugine- 
ous nature, but a mere glebe of alum. 
Upon the whole, the virtues of alum and vitriol are fo far 
different, that it muft be eafy to fee which of the two falts 
the water partakes moft of, by vs virtues; but as to the 
ftonv matter, which the one of thefe difputan's calls an in- 
fipid clay, and the other a fandy ftone, it is no other than 
fpar, which is contained in all water ; and which has been 
in general fo far from being accufed of breeding the ftone 
in U)e bladder, that the general confent of mankind has feemed 
to efteem it a cure for that diforder. The fpar, in the form of 
the lapis judaicus and oftracites, and the very waters which 
are fo impregnated with it, as to encruft every thing with it 
that is put into them, are given for the cure of this difeafe. 
Philof. Tranf. N° 85. 
SCARFED, in the fea carpenters language, is the fame as 
pierced, or faftened or joined in : thus they fay the ftem of 
a fhip is fcarfed into her keel. They alfo imply by it, that 
the two pieces are fhaped away flanting, fo as to join with 
one another clofe and even ; which they call wood and 
wood. 
SCARIFICATION of the eye. See the article Eye. 
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SCARLATINA febrls, the fcarlet fever, in medicine, the 
name of an eruptive fever ufually attacking young perfons, 
and not attended with any great danger. When it is mo- 
derate in deeree, it may be left to nature alone, and will go 
off very well without the affiftance of medicines, only ob- 
ferving a good regimen ; but if it be more violent, it is to 
be treated with more care: the pat.ent is to be kept warm 
in bed, and to be made to drink large quantities of warm 
diluting liquors, acidulated either with lemon juice, or faint 
of fulphur or vitriol, and draughts of the attemperating and 
diluting medicines arc to be given every four or fix hours, 
and by the attemperating and gently diaphoretic powder ; 
but during the courfe of the cure all hot things are to be 
carefully avoided, as well in food as medicine, for every 
thine of this kind renders the difeafe worfe, when treated 
in the proper manner. The fcarkt fpots, after a few days, 
dry off and the (kin fcales away, and after this the patient 
ufually 'is foon well. At this, time two or three dofes of 
fome gentle purge are to be given ; and if the weather be 
bad the patient is to be confined to his chamber for fome 
days afterward, that the tranfpiration may be free and un- 
interrupted ; by this means, the worft kinds of this fever go 
well off. 

But when this caution is neglected, it is very common to 
find the patient fall into a fwelling of the belly after about 
three weeks, and fometimes into an anafarca ; fometimes at- 
tended with a fever, fometimes without one, and often with 
tumors of the glands, and many other dangerous diforders. 
The urine, in thefe cafes, becomes brown and turbid, and 
many are loft in this manner. But as this new difeafe, as 
it is ufually called, though it is in reality no other than an- 
other period of the fcarlet fever, owes its whole origin to 
the morbific matter which caufed the firft appearance of that, 
beino- in part retained in the body, the bell: method of cure 
is by° thofe remedies which are able to carry thofe humors 
out of the body. Gentle purges are to be given at fhort in- 
tervals and the way nature indicates is to be carefully fol- 
lowed, by giving diuretics in the intermediate days ; for 
the brown turbid urine, voided naturally in this cafe, is an 
attempt of nature to carry off the matter that way. The 
beft of all diuretics in this cafe is a tincture of fait of tartar 
and fpiritus nitri dulcis mixed together, and taken twenty 
drops, or more, three times a day. In young fubjedts, who 
will not take purges in the common way, a glyfter made 
of an infufion of fena purges them very well, and anfwers 
the purpofe. 

The common hot fudorifics are not to be given in then, 
cafes, for fweat is fcarce to be obtained by any means iii 
this difeafe ; and great care is to be taken to keep the tumid 
parts from the cold air, otherwife the patient is often carried 
off at once by the chilling them. If there be a fever with 
this fecond complaint, as is ufually the cafe, the attempe- 
rating medicines are to be given in an afternoon and even- 
ing, and draughts of gently diuretic liquors to be drank after 
them. 

In this, and in all other eruptive/wcrj, any thing that cools 
the patient is of the utmoft confequence, and the bed is not 
to be new made, nor the fhirt changed by any means, dur- 
ing the courfe of the diftemper. Immoderate heat, on the 
other hand, is almoft as bad, and the middle regimen is the 
only proper one to be obferved. The patient lying quiet, 
and being kept in an equal and moderate heat, in all cafes of 
eruptive fevers, as well as in this, the patient may be al- 
lowed, in the beginning, to walk about in his chamber, 
taking great care to keep out the cold, and need not be con- 
fined to his bed, fo long as his ftrength will permit his keep- 
ing up. Heijier's Compend. Med. p. 83. 

SCARUS, in zoology, the name of a fea fifh, of which there 
have been feveral remarkable things afferted by the antients, 
fome with and fome without any foundation ; as that it ru- 
minates, or chews the cud like our oxen, &c. This Ari- 
ftotle, Pliny, Oppian, and others affirm, but none of them 
of their own perioral knowledge -, they feem to have had it 
by hearfay, or elfe as authors often do, to have taken it 
from one another ; for the thing is not true in fact. 
It has been faid alfo to be the only fifh which feeds on herbs ; 
and it is fo far true that it does feed on them, and that few 
other fifh, but not that no other feed in the fame manner. 
It has been reported alfo that this is the only fifh that fleeps. 
Gefner would perfuade us, that not only this, but many 
other fifri alfo fleep. But this does not feem to be the fact ; 
for this race of animals have no eye-brows, nor any mem- 
brane to clofe and cover their eyes with, as other creatures 
have, which nature has allotted fleep to. Ray's Ichthyogr. 

P- 3°4- 

The later naturalifts have defcribed three fpecics of this fifh, 

Rondeletius two, the fans omas, and farm varius; and 

Bellonius one, which is different from both thefe, and 

fecms to have been the very fifll the antients knew by this 

name. 

The fcarus omas is a fea fifh, found among rocks and near 

the {hores. Its fcales are large and very thin, and its back 

of a blackifh blue ; its belly of a fine white, and is of an 

oblong and rounded fhape ; its teeth are broad, not pointed, 
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and refemble thofe in the human jaws ; its eyes alfo are 
large, and its head over the eyes of a fine ftrong and clear 
blue. 

The fcarus varius is of the fhape and figure of the former, 
but its eyes and its belly are of a purple colour ; its tail is 
of a fine clear and ftrong blue, and the reft of its body is of 
a greenifh or bluifh black; its fcales are fpottcd and freckled 
with dufky dots ; its mouth is moderately large, and its teeth 
broad in the upper jaw, and fomewhat pointed in the under. 
From the head to the tail, all along the ridge of the back, 
there runs a row of fhort fpines, which are connected at 
their bottoms by a membrane ; and in the middle of the 
belly there are feveral purple fpots. It is a very beautiful 
fifh. Rondelct. de Pifc. lib. 5. cap. 3. 

The fcarus Bellonii, which differs from both thefe, and feems 
to be the fame fifh which the antients called by this name, 
is of a mixed bluifh and red colour; its fcales are broad and 
thin, and it has two tranfverfe protuberances near the fides 
of the tail. Its body is rounded, but not very long j its 
teeth are ftrong and obtufc, and well fitted for their office, 
which is the tearing off the tough fea herbs from the rocks, 
and chewing them for food. Its mouth is but (mall, and 
it has only one fin on the back, which is prickly. Its u- 
fual fize is about five or fix inches in length. It is account- 
ed a very delicate fifh, but is infipid unlefs eatc^n with the 
guts, and all that they contain. The liver and ftomach of 
this fifh, with its contents, are cooked up by the Greeks 
into a very delicate difh ; the epicures among them not re- 
garding the reft of the fifh. Belhnius, de Pifc. p. 126. 

SCARY, in hufbandry, a term ufed by the farmers for a bar- 
ren land, which has a poor or thin fward, or coat of grafs, 
upon it. Plot's Oxford, p. 247. 

SCATARELLO, in zoology, the name of a fmall bird of the 
ficedula kind, of a greyifh brown on the back, and a pale 
yellow on the breaft and belly. Its legs are black. It 
feems nearly allied to the beccifago. Aldroiandus, de Avibus. 
See the article Beccifago. 

SCATCH-?7Z!w/£, in the manege, a bit-mouth, differing from 
a canon-mouth in this, that the canon is round, whereas a 
fcatcb is more upon the oval. That part of the [catch-mouth 
that joins the bit- mouth to the branch, is likewii'e different ; 
a canon being flayed upon the branch by a fonceau, and a 
fcatcb by a chaperon, which furrounds the banquet. The 
effect of xhe fcatch-moitth is fomewhat greater than that of 
the canon-mouth, and keeps the mouth more in fubjedtion. 
Commonly fhaffles are [catch- mouths. 

SCATEA, a word ufed by Paracelfus for a fomewhat hard fa- 
bulous concretion in the urine. 

SCAULEZ, in ichthyography, the name of a fifh common 
on the Mediterranean fhores, and called by authors hepfetus 
and anguella. IViltughby's Hift. Pifc. p. 210. See the ar- 
ticle Hepsetus. 

SCAZONE, in ichthyology, a name given by Salvian and 
others to the fifh which we call the pricked dog, or hound, 
and the generality of authors the galeus fpinax. It is a fpe- 
cies of fqualus, diftinguifhed by the roundnefs of the body, 
and the having no pinna ani. See the article Squalus. 

SCELETON, in anatomy. See the article Skeleton, CycL 
and Suppl. 

SCEMI, in botany, a name given by fome authors to the 
carob, or fweet pipe tree. See the articles Siliqua and 
Carob. 

SCENE {CycL) — The original fiene for acting of plays was as 
fimple as the rep refentat ions themfelves ; it confifted only 
of a plain plat of ground, proper for the occafion, which 
was in fome degrec~ihaded by the neighbouring trees, whofe 
branches were made to meet together, and their vacancies 
fupplied with boards, flicks, and the like, to compleat the 
welter ; and thefe were fometimes covered with fkins, fome- 
times only with the branches of other trees newly cut down, 
and full of leaves. 

It does not appear that the antient poets were at all acquaint- 
ed with the modern way of changing the fcenes, m refpeel: 
of the different parts of the play, but all was performed in 
the fame place. 

The firft things reprefented in thefe new theatres were what 
they called mitn'u Thefe were a very coarfe fort of poems, 
reprefenting, in ohfeene and indecent language, the vices 
and indecent actions of the principal people of the time. 
Sophrones and Xenarchus feem to have been the firft writers 
of this fort of comedy, and thty ufed fometimes profe, 
fometimes verfe, in thefe compofitions. After the licentious 
things, thus reprefented, had given great offence to the ma- 
giffracy, the poets hands were tyed up from writing at all, 
and the actors in thefe femes were forbid to fpeak. Hence 
arofe a new wav of entertaining the fpeclators, which we 
ft'ill continue, under the name pantomime, the fame by which 
they expreffed it. In this all was reprefented in dumb fhew, 
and the geftures and motions of the limbs were all they had 
to reprefent the anions of others by. 

This fort of public divcrfion feems to have been in fafhion 
in the days of Arifto.de, and to have been continued long 
afterwards. Saimafius js of opinion that Pylades was the 
firft who feparated the' pantomime and dancing from the 

plays, 
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plays, where the actors fpoke. But this feems an error in 
that great critic, for they fecm, by what hiftories we have 
left of them, to have been reprefented fingly long before 
that time, Pylades living in the time of Auguftus Csefar. 
Poetry and dancing were early fuppofed to have fome re- 
lation to one another ; the firft was called a [peaking dance, 
and the latter a dumb poem ; a name afterwards, and not till 
long afterwards, given to a piflure. Thus they were in- 
troduced on the fame fcenes, as things naturally connected 
together. 

SCEfrT. Some animal carcaffes, buried with lime, though 
ten feet under ground, have been obferved to give lb ftrong 
a /cent, as to attract dogs to the place. See Lime. 

Scent bags, in natural hiftory, a name given by Tyfon to 
thofe peculiar pouches, or bags, which certain animals, as the 
civet cat and mufk animal, have for the receiving the mat- 
ter of their perfume. Thefe bags are common to more 
animals than is generally fuppofed, and in all have much the 
fame qualities, the matter they contain being in mod of 
them feet id, and disagreeable, while contained in the bag, 
and only becoming fweet and pleafant when dried, or taken 
at lead: from the animal, and fmelt in fmall quantities. The 
weafcl and polecat with us have bags of this kind, and the 
famous bag, or pouch of the opoflum, is of the nature of 
thefe ; though it ferves alfo to the other great purpofe of re- 
ceiving and flickering the young in time of danger. It 
contains, like the reft, a tough and vifcous matter, which 
ouzes out of the glands, and is of a very offenfive fmell 
while the creature lives ; but as foon as it is taken out and 
dried, the fmel! changes into a fine perfume. The gland of 
the aper mofchiferus, as Tyfon calls it, is of this kind, con- 
taining a glutinous humor of a very offenfive fmell when 
frefh, but when dried, becoming fweet and perfumed as 
mufk. Philof. Tranfact. N° 239. p. 125. See the article 
Ater. 

SCEPASTRA, the name of a kind of bandage for the head, 
defcribed by Galen. 

SCHADIDA calli, in botany, a name given by fome authors 
to the plant which affords the euphorbium of the fhops. 
Herm. Cat. p. 31. 

SCH./ENANTH, febanantkus, in botany, the fame with ifeba- 
?num. See Scjenanth and Isch^emum. 
Sch&nanth was much praikd by the antients as a deobftru- 
ent, and promoter of the menfes ; but at prefent it is only 
kept as an ingredient in fome officinal compofitions, 

SCH/ENICLOS, in zoology, the name of a bird, which, by 
the defcription of Bellonius, feems to be the fame with 
that called by the French alouette de mer, fatfea lark, and by 
us the Ji'int. Aldrovand. lib. 20. cap. 56. 

SCHAFFILT, in zoology, the name of a very fmall owl, not 
larger than a thrufh, called noEfita minor by authors. 
Its eyes are very bright, and of a yellow colour ; its ears 
very large ; its feet are feathered to the toes, and the foles 
of its feet are yellow. It is caught in the woods in Ger- 
many. Rayh Ornitholog. p. 69. 

SCH AK ARILLA, or Schacarilla, in the materia medica, a 
name given by fome authors to the medicinal bark called cortex 
tburis, and cortex eluiberii by others. Montant Exot. p. 8. 

SCHAPHAN, in Jewifh antiquity, the name of an animal 
declared unclean by the law of Mofes b . Interpreters do 
not agree in their explanations of this word.— [ b Levit. xi 
5. J See the article Choerogrillus. 

SCHASIS, a word ufed by fome of the writers in furgery to 
exprefs fcarification. 

SCHEAT, or, as it is fome times written, Schead, or foe art, 
a name given by many to the jentling, a fifh of the chub 
kind, caught in the Danube, and molt of the larger rivers 
of Germany, and called by Gefncr and Aldrovand capita ca- 
ruleus. JVillughbys Hift. Pifc. p. 256. See Jentling. 
This is the glanus of Pliny, and the other old Roman au- 
thors, and is diftinguifhed by Artedi by the name of the fi- 
lurus with four beards near the mouth. This is its charac- 
ter in which it differs from the lake, another fifh of this 
kind; which, though a genuine fpecies of filurus, has only 
one beard. 

SCHELLENT, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of duck, 
found about the fea coafts, cf the fize of the common duck, 
and differing from the capo rojjb in this, that it is twice as 
large, and the eyes have yellow iris's ; though agreeing with 
it in the colour of the head, which is of a reddifh brown. 
Its neck is grey, and its back is of a blackifh grey j its 
throat, brcaff. and belly white, but near the anus there is 
a tranfverfe brown line- The long feathers of the wings 
are black and white, and the tail of a blackifh grey. Al- 
drovand, de Avib, p. 223. 

SCHELLEY, in zoology, a name given in fome counties of 
England to the fifh known among authors by the name of 
ferra. Wiilugbb^S Hjft. Pifc. p. 184. See Ferra. 

SCHEME, (Cyd.)J'cbema, <?•;<;»/*«, in the antient mufic, is ufed 
for the varieties asiiing from the different pofitions of the 
tones and femitones in a confonance, 

SCHETES, was formerly a term for ufury ; and the commons 
prayed that order might be taken againft this horrible vice, 



pracYifed by the clergy as well as the laity. Rot. Pari - 
14 Rich. II. Blount. 

SCHETIC difeafes, a term ufed by the old writers in medicine 
to exprefs fuch difeafes as were not deeply rooted in the con- 
ftitution, but might be eafily removed. 

SCHEUKZERIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants 
the characters of which are thefe. The pcrianthium is di- 
vided into fix oblong, acute, reflex and expanded leaves, re- 
maining with the fruit. There is no flower of petals. The 
ftamina are fix very fhort and flaccid capillary filaments. The 
anthera? are ereel and obtufe, very long, and of a compreffed 
figure. The germina of the piftils are three in number; they 
are of the fize of the cup, and of an oval compriiicd figure; 
though there be no ilyle. The ftigmata are oblono-, and 
obtufe on the upper part ; they grow on the outfide to the 
germina. The fruit confifts of as many capfules as the piftil 
had germina ; they are of a roundifh figure, inflated and 
comprefled, and each compofed of two valves. The feeds 
are Angle and oblong. 

The number of the germina and capfules vary, from three 
up to fix ; the three feem, however, the moft natural ftate 
of the flower, and are the moft frequent. Linneei Gen. 
Plant, p. 152. 

SCHILUS, in ichthyology, a name given by many to the 
fifh called by the generality of authors lucioperca, or the pike 
fifh. See Lucioperca. 

Artedi refers it to the genus of the perca, or pearch, and di- 
ftinguifhes it from the common pearch, by calling it the pale 
fpotted pearch with two large teeth on each fide 'the mouth. 
See the article Perca. 

SCHINEL/EON, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs an 
oil of maftich, or oil in which maftich was diffolved. 

SCHINUS, in botany, the name by which Linnaeus calls the 
genus of plants, defcribed by Tournefort and others under 
the name ofmolle. The characters are thefe : the cup is very 
fmall, and is lightly indented in five places. The flower 
confifts of five expanded petals. The ftamina arc a confi- 
derable number of oblong flender filaments. The germen 
of the piftil is roundifh, and the fruit is a globofe berry, 
containing a large feed of the lame globofe figure. This 
plant, in its external appearance, refembles very much the 
rbus and the lentijk, m the fru&ification, but when clofely 
examined, is found to differ from both ; from the former, in 
having more than five ftamina, and from the latter, in the 
petals. Linnm Gen. PI. p. 515. 

SCHIRROSIS, a name given to a diforder of the eye, arifing 
from the violence of a long continued inflammation, when 
the flefh increafes in bulk, and afiumes a livid colour. 

SCHISMA, in mufic. Some, as Graffineau, make this in- 
terval equal to half a comma, and fay that eighteen of them 
are required to make a compleat tone, reckoning nine com- 
mas to a tone. But all this is inaccurate. See the article 
Inter val. 

It is alfo ufed by fome for the difference between the tones 
major and minor % called by others a comma.— \? Defcartes 9 
Comp. Mufic] See Comma, Cycl. and Suppl. 

SCHIT-ELU, in botany, a name given by fome authors to 
the plant, which produces the feed called fefamum in the 
fhops. Hort. Mai. Vol. 9. p. 105. 

SCHLEMMEN, a term ufed by the fm alt- makers to exprefs 
the fubftance of the final t after fufion, when it is feparated 
from the efebel ; that is, a fort of grey afhes which adhere 
to it, and is ready for powdering for ufe. 

SCBNOT fiA a name by which fome call the hafela or 
hafler, a frefh water fifh, approaching to the mullet or chub 
kinds, and at fome feafons efteemed a very delicate difh. 
milughby's Hift. Pifc. p. 261. See the article Hasela. 

SCHOENAS, among the antients, a land meafure contain- 
ing two parafangs, or fixty ftadia, according to Herodote ; 
which makes feven and an half of our miles. But Pliny 
computes it at five miles, or fifty ftadia. Pitifc. in voc. 
See Parasang and Stadium, Cycl. 

SCHOLARES, an ecclefiaftic order, inftituted by Innocent 
the third in the council of Lateran. Hofm. Lex. univ. in voc. 

SCHOOL, (Cycl.) or Schooling, in the manege, is ufed to 
fignify the leffon and labour both of the horfe and horfe- 
man. 

Afchoolpace or gate denotes the fame with ecoute. See the 
article EcouTE. 

SCHRAITSER, in zoology, the name of a fifh very com- 
mon in the Danube, and in many things refembling our 
ruff, or fmall gilded pearch. 

Its common fize is about three inches in length ; its tail is 
forked, and its back fin is fupported by thirty rays or nerves, 
eighteen of which are rigid and prickly, and thofe which 
ftand behind them foft and flexile. The upper jaw has a 
membrane fomewhat like a lip, which hangs from it, and 
the coverings of the gills terminate in a fpine or prickle. 
The membrane of the back fin is variegated with black fpots, 
and its general colour is fomewhat paler than that of the 
pearch. It is a very well tafted fifh. Rays Ichthyography, 
P- 335- ' ° 

SCHWALBEA, 
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SCHWALBEA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe. The perianthium con- 
fifts of one leaf, and is of a very Angular figure, being tu- 
bular, inflated, and ftriatcd on the furfa.ee, and terminated 
by an oblique mouth, lightly divided into four fegments. 
The upper fegment is fmatlcft of all, the two fide ones are 
longer, and the bottom one is longer and broader than thefe, 
and is emarginated. The flower confifb of one leaf, and 
is of the labiated kind. The tube is of the length of the 
cup, and the limb erect. The upper Up is eredt, hollow, 
and undivided ; the lower lip is of the fame fize, but is di- 
vided into three obtufe and equal fegments. The ftamina 
are four capillary filaments, of the length of the flower, but 
two of them are a little fhorter than the others. The an- 
thers are incumbent. The gcrmen of the piftil is round. 
The ftyle is of the length and figure of the ftamina, and is 
placed in the fame (Situation. The ftigma is thick and crook- 
ed. The feed is fingle, roundifh, and fmall. Linnai Gen. 
PI. p. 291. Flor. Virgin, p. 71. 
SCIADEPHORI, E«»*&,#.£ 01) among the Athenians, an ap 
pellation given to the ftranger women refiding in Athens, 
becaufe they were obliged, at the feftival Panathenaa, to 
carry umbrellas to defend the free women from the weather. 
Potter, Archaeol. Grsec. lib. 1. cap. 10. Tom. I. p. 56. 
The word comes from Sxta&ia, an umbrella, and $eg 
carry. 
SCI/ENA, in the Linnsean fyftem of zoology, the name of a 
diftin£t genus of fifties, the characters of which are ; thai 
the opercula of the gills are fcaly, and the back fin is bifid, 
Of this genus are the umbra, &e. Linntei Syft. Nat. p. 54, 
The characters of this genus, according to the Artedian 
fyftem, are thefe. The whole head, and the coverings of 
the gills, are fcaly, and one of the laminae of thefe cover- 
ings is fcrrated at the edge. The body is compreflH and 
broad ; the back is acute ; and the teeth are only in the jaws 
and fauces, the palate and tongue being bare. There is 
only one fin on the back, but it is bifid, being fo deeply 
divided at the middle, that it feems to make two. The tai* 
is not forked, but even at the end. The appendices of the 
pylorus are feven or eight in number. 

There are only two known fpecies of this genus. 1. Tht 
fciana with the upper jaw longeft, and the lower jaw beard- 
ed. This is the /nana and umbra of authors, and is called 
by Bellonius chromis. 2. The fciana variegated with black, 
and with very black belly fins. This is the umbrino of th< 
Italians, and is the nth called corvuhts and coracinus by many 
authors. The lines are of various lengths and breadths, and 
arc laid obliquely on the fides. The mouth is large, 
the eyes brown. Jrtedi, Gen. Pifc. p. 29. See Umbr 
and Coracinus. 

The name fciana is of Grecian origin, derived from the 
word E*i«, a fhadow. The fifh had this name from its be- 
ing of a dufky or fhadowy colour. 
SCIAMACHIA, the fighting with a perfon's own fhadow, a 
fort of exercife prefcribed by the antient phyficians, in which 
the motion of the arms, and other parts of the body, were 
of very great fervice in many chronic cafes. 
ECIAPODKS, £*(flraro.£ei?, a fabulous race of men, mentioned 
by Pliny, who had only one leg. 

They were called fciapodes from c-Kt* t« woco?, becaufe in 
fummer they held up their leg, and flickered themfelves from 
the heat with the fhadow of their foot. Hcfm. Lex. in voc. 
See the article Mono Co LI, 
ECIARRI, in natural hiftory, the matter which runs down in 
burning torrents from the craters of Mount iEtna. 
This matter, when cold and hard, is hewed and employed 
at Catania, and other places. It is chiefly ufed for the bafe- 
ments and coinage of buildings. It probably contains mi- 
neral and metallic particles, being a ponderous, hard, grey 
ftone. Philof. Tranf. N°48i. p. 327, 328. See the article 
Stone. 

Some of the fciarri are coarfe, and others fine and poliihed on 
the furface ; fome of them are black, others reddifh, and 
others of the colour of iron j and many of them have cover- 
ings of pure fulphur over the whole furface, or a part of it. 
Some very fine and fmooth ones, refembling iron, but very 
light, are found in, or near the mouths of the eruption, 
and fome are very hard and heavy, and of a mixed nature, 
feeming to be the refult of many forts of minerals melted 
together. Thefe latter, when the mountains have poured 
out fh-eams of fire, always remain in the places, and are the 
fubftance that was on fire cooled again. 
At the time of the nioft terrible eruptions of this kind, thefe 
heaps of fciarri, which fometimes appear to be folid rocks 
of metalline matter, are only a fort of covered arches, under 
which the melted matter yet continues liquid and running, 
and burfts out, at times, in the feveral parts of their fides 
or furfaces. The general appearance of a train of thefe fci- 
arri, left after the eruption of fuch a rivulet of fire, is much 
Jike that of the Thames, or fome other fuch large river, in 
the time of a fevere froft, the rocks of fciarri rifing above 
the general furface, like the clods of ice in thatfeene ; the 
colour only differing, the great quantities of the fciarri in 
thefe places being of a deep bluifh hue. 
' Svpsi. Vol. II. 
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It is remarkable, that the fubfiance of thefe fcidrri, even 
while melted and running in ftreams down the hill, is (a 
firm and folid, that no weight will (ink into it, nor any in- 
flrument make its way through the furface, any more than 
a folid mafs of cold metal. It has been fuppofed by fome, 
that the flowing matter concreted into the common pumice 
ftone, but that is a vulgar error, the pumice being a wholly 
different fubftance. Philof. Tranf N*4Q. 
SCIATHER1GA, a name given to dialing. See DlAL and 

Dialing, Gycl. 
SciAthericum ukfeepium, a horizontal dial with a telefcope, 
adapted for obferving the true time, both by day and 
night, to regulate and adjuft pendulum-clocks, watches, and 
other time-keepers. It is the invention of the ingenious Mr. 
Molyneux, who has publifhcd a book with this title, con- 
taining an accurate defcription of this inftrument, its ufes, 
and application. 

SCIERIA, Exiwta:, in antiquity, a feftival in honour of Bac- 
chus, kept in Arcadia. 

It was fo called, becaufe that God's image was expofed Zn» 
•fh ffKidhy i. e. under an umbrella. At this time tbe women 
were beaten with fcourges, in the fame manner with the 
Spartan boys at the altar of Diana orthia, which they un- 
derwent in obedience to a command of the Delphian oracle. 
Potter, Archaeol. Grate, Tom. I. p. 430. 

SCILLONEORTE, rx ( xWED f 1„, in antiquity, the feftival 
01 i .a onions. It was obferved in Sicily. The chief part of 
it was a combat, wherein youths beat one another with fea 
onions. He that obtained the victory was rewarded, by the 
gymnafiarch, with a bull. Potter, Archaeol. Grate. Tom. I. 
P-43 r - 

SCIMPODIUM, Yxw-Kotw, among the antients, a fmall couch 
or bed, on which one perfon only could reft at a time. It 
was on the fcimpodium that the Romans ufed to lay them- 
felves, when weary or indifpofed. 

The fchnpodium was fometimes ufed infteacl of the Utl'ica, to 
cany both men and women, not only through tbe city, 
but likewife in journeys into the cquntry. Pitifc. in voc. 
See Lectica. 

SCINCUS, the fkink, m zoology, the name of a (peek's of 
lizard, called alio by fome the land crocodile, crocodile Ur- 
rejlrh, and well known in the druggifts ihops as an ingre- 
dient in feveral compofitions. 

It refembles the fmaller fort of lizards, being ufually about 
fix inches long, and its ufua] thicknefs is that of a man's 
thumb. It is of a filvcry greyifh colour, fcaly, and has a 
rounded tail; its head is of an oblong figure; its nofe 
fharp ; and its feet, as it were, alated, having five toes each, 
armed with very fharp claws. It is very common in Egypt 
and Arabia. lf%rm. Muf. p. 86. 

The dried flefh of tbe fcincus is greatly commended, as pof- 
feffing all the virtues of that of vipers, but in a more exalted 
degree. It is faid to do wonders as a rcftorative, and pro- 
vocative to venery. For this laflr purpofe the bellv is pre- 
ferred to any other part of it ; but there appears no reafon 
for this in the dried animal. The people of Egypt cut tbe 
flefh to pieces, and boil it down to a ftrong broth or jelly j 
in which form it may do fome fervice, though it fails with 
us. The only ufe made of it at prcfent in the fhops, is as 
an ingredient in fome of the old compofitions. 

SCINDALMOS, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs a 
nAure of the cranium, or of any other part. 

SCINTILLA veneris, a term ufed by Paracelfus to exprefs a 
refolution of the limbs, or deprivation of motion from a ve- 
nereal caufe. 

SCIOGRAPHY, the art of fhadows, or dialing. Aifo in 
architecture, it is fometimes ufed to denote the draught of a 
building, cut in its length or breadth, to ftiew the infide of 
it; aj alfo the thicknefs of the walls, vaults, floors, timber 
works, &c. 

SCIOMANTIA, s:«of*a^ia, in antiquity, a kind of divina- 
tion, by raifmg tbe dead, who were faid to appear in airy 
forms like fhades. Potter, Archatol. Grate. Tom. I. p. 350. 

SCIOPODjE, in hiftory, the name given by Pliny, and other 
of the old writers, to a nation of people which they place 
in /Ethiopia, on the burning fands ; and who they fay, when 
too hot, lie down upon their bellies, and fhadow themfelves 
from the fun by lifting up their feet, which arc very^ large 
and broad, againft it. Thefe are fome of the gentei mirabms 
figures of Pliny, and are worthy to ftand among the mono- 
coli, and other fuch monfters. 

SCIRA, £x£tf«, a feftival among the Athenians, otherwife 
called fcirrophoria. See the article Scirrophoria. 

SCIRONA, a word ufed by fome of the antients to exprefs 
the autumnal dews. 

SCIRPUS, the ruJJj, in the Linuatan fyftem of botany, makes 
a diftindt genus of plants, the characters of which are ; that 
the cup is an imbricated fpike, made up of oval and bent 
fcales, parting the feveral flowers. The flowers have no 
petals. The ftamina arc three long filaments ; and the an- 
thers are oblong. The germen of the piftil is extremely 
fmall. The ftyle is long and thread like. The ftigmata 
are three in number, and extremely flender. The feed is 
fingle, three cornered, pointed, and is covered with hairs, 
2 A a a which 
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AvVich arc fhoftcr than the cup. Llmnsl Gen. Plant, p. 12. 
See Jun'CUs. 

&CIRRHUS (C>/.)->The feat of z fcirrhus is very various and 
uncertain; for this diforder is not confined to the internal 
parts alone, to wit, to the liver, fpleen, lungs, mefentery, 
jpancreas, and in females to the uterus ; but it frequently 
happens alfo to the external parts, as to the lips* tongue, 
tonfils, fauces, palate, gums, neck, mamma;, axilla, m- 
guina, penis and tefticles, and that generally after inflamma- 
tions of tho'fe parts ; though it fometimes alfo appears with- 
"out any inflammation, especially in perfons of a heavy phleg- 
matic habit; fometimes alfo it is occafioned by an exter- 
nal injury, as a fall, a blow, &d 

As foon as the fcirrhus is formed, the immediate confluence 
is, that the indurated part becomes unfit to perform the 
functions allotted by nature to it, and the neighbouring 
parts fufFer prefTurc, and become impeded in the pcrrorm- 
ance of their feveral functions. It is therefore no wonder 
that they are found fubje&, in thefe cafe? ? to inflammations, 
ulcerations, cancers, gangrenes, tabes, ilhTnefs, immobility, 
and the like, according to the nature of the injured part. 
■ The more inveterate z. fcirrhus is, the greater will be the 
-difficulty in the cure. When this diforder happens to young 
people, and fuch as are of a good habit of body, it is much 
more fafe and tractable, than when it happens to older infirm 
perfons. When there is any thing venereal in the cafe, the 
difficulty is yet the greater. The fcirrhus is of the more 
or lefs confequence, according to the nature of the part it is 
feated in; and internal ones are always more dangerous, 
for this reafon, than the external. 

While a fcirrhus continues free from pain, there is little dan- 
ger from it; but when it becomes painful or ulcerated, it 
generally threatens a cancer. The cure of thefe diforders is 
always difficult and uncertain, but in young rebuff, habits 
fometimes the knife and corrofivcs will effect it. 
When the fcirrhus is of long ftanding, and in old people, 
great care muff be taken how it is meddled with, left, whiie 
under treatment, it fhould become cancerous. On the other 
hand, when the fcirrhus is but newly formed, and you have 
ho figns of vehement pain or hardnefs, where the patient is 
otherwife of a good habit of body, external and internal 
remedies are to be employed at once, to endeavour to fet 
the confined fluids at liberty. The internal remedies, found 
of mofr. fe'rvice on thefe occafions, are the decoctions of the 
woods, digeftive tinctures,, or mild mercurials, giving be- 
tween whiles relaxing medicines, to refolve the infpiflatcd 
humors. 

In regard to the external remedies, plafters made of the warm 
gums, as ammoniacum, galbanum, fagapenum, and the 
reft, either alone or mixed together, and aififted fometimes 
by the powder of bryony root, or of the birthwort, are ufed. 
Mercurials ferve greatly to this purpofe, and the follow- 
ing compofiticn is alfo excellent as a plafter on thefe occa- 
sions. Take galbanum and opoponax of each an ounce, 
ammoniacum and bdellium of each two ounces, oil of olives 
'two pounds, yellow wax half a pound, powder of long and 
round birthwort, lapis calaminaris^ myrrh and frankincenfe, 
of each one ounce, Venice turpentine four ounces 3 melt 
them all into a plafter. 

Next to plafters, cataplafms are found highly ferviceable in 
thefe cafes, one of the beft of which is made in the follow- 
ing manner. Take white bryony root four ounces, round 
birthwort and angelica of each an ounce, leaves of favin, 
rue, fcordium, wormwood and camomile flowers, of each 
one handful ; melilot, elder, marfhmallows and centaury, 
of each half a handful ; let thefe be boiled together in a 
fufficient quantity of water to the proper confiftence for a 
cataplafm, adding, toward the end of the boiling, three 
ounces of galbanum, diflblved in the yolk of an egg, two 
ounces of Iinfeed meal, and as much as is neceffary of lin- 
feed oil. 

It is to be applied warm, and often renewed ; and a fo- 
mentation made from the fame ingredients, boiled in vine- 
gar, is often found alfo of great ufe. 

Inftead of thefe remedies fome highly extol the ufe of acid 
Vapours on this occafion ; fometimes the fleam of boiling vi- 
negar is ordered to be received on the part, and that either 
of plain vinegar, or of fuch as has been medicated by infu- 
fions of rue, lavender flowers, or other fuch ingredients, or 
of the Venice treacle. Some fprinkle vinegars of thefe 
kinds Over a hot ltove, and receive the vapour through a 
funnel ; others advife the burning of common brimftone, 
and holding the part over the fume ; and others are fond of 
fumigations of cinnabar. Great care muff: be taken in thefe 
cafes not to raife too large a fume, nor to keep the patient 
over it too long ; and he muft be advifed not to admit it in- 
to his nofe or mouth, for all thefe fleams are injurious to 
the lungs; and in the laft cafe, the quantity of mercury 
raifed in vapour from the cinnabar may often be enough to 
raife a falivation. 

Mercurial medicines are alfo found to perform wonders in 
thefe cafes, either adminiftered in the beginning, or after all 

. other remedies have failed. Befide giving mercurials inter- 
nally, an excellent mercurial ointment may be made, by 
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mixing quickfilver firft with a fmall quantity of Venice tur- 
pentine, and afterwards with a much larger of ho^'s Jard 
by rubbing them together in a glafs or marble mortar. The 
fcirrhus fhould be anointed two or three times a dav with 
this, covering it With a common mercurial plafter ; and to 
prevent this method from raifing a falivation* fome purging 
medicine, as the extract of rudius, or jalap, is to be gi$en 
in fmall dofes every fourth or fifth day. 
But if all thefe methods prove unfuccefsful, and the firrhus 
is free and moveable, and its fituation threatens no danger 
from the neighbourhood of any confiderable vefTek, and if 
the patient's Strength fhall be judged fufficient to undergo 
the operation, the affiflance of the knife muft be called in, 
and the fcirrhus cut out, to prevent its growing cancerous* 
When the fcirrhus is thus taken out, the wound is to be 
dreffed and healed with the common vulnerary balfams : 
but when (.he firrhus is fixed, knotty, uneven, and deeply 
rooted ; where the patient is of a bad habit of body, is fub- 
jedr to form fcirrhufes from an hereditary taint, or has 
■ formed feveral already; and laftly, where the fituation of 
the diforder is fuch, that from the vicinity of confiderable 
veins and arteries, there is danger of bringing on an he- 
morrhage, which may prove fatal, then all attempts to cure, 
whether by the knife, by digeftives, or by corrofive medi- 
cines, are to be neglected ; for this kind of fcirrhus is almoft 
always attended with very violent pains, and ail that can be: 
done is to attempt to alleviate thofe pains, and prevent a 
cancer. Heijrer's Surgery, p. 221. 
Scirrhus hepatis, in medicine, a difeafe confifting in art 
indurated tumor of the liver, occafioned by a ftao-nation 
of the humors which grow thick there, from an exha- 
lation of their more fluid and fubtle parts. 
This differs from the infartfus hepatis, not only in degree* 
but in its fymptoms, for it almoft always is attended vvtth a 
hectic, or with cedemato-hydropic fwellings. Junkers 
Confp. Med. p. 208. 

Signs of it. Thefe are a tumor and hardnefs in the right hy- 
pochondrium, or region of the liver, always evident to the 
patient, and often fenfibly perceived by any body elfe, 
on touching the part. To this are to be added dull tenfivc 
pains, and a fenfe of a weight hanging there, and ufually 
afthmatic fymptoms, and a dry cough. It becomes pain- 
ful to lie on the left, or oppofite fide; and with thefe 
a hectic comes on, with a wafting of the upper parts, 
and a fwelling of the inferior ones; firft of the feet, 
but afterwards upwards to the belly, which finally become-' 
very obftinate, and truly afcitic. The urine in this cafe is 
fmall in quantity, and of a deep orange colour, and thick 
confiftence. It has ufually a mucid iediment, and fome- 
times a thick one of a rofe colour. 

Caufes of it. Thefe are ufually either an omiffion of artificial 
difcharges of the blood, by habitual bleedings at fpring and 
autumn, or a fuppreffion of the natural ones, by the men- 
fes or hemorrhoidal veflels : an improper treatment of in* 
termittent fevers with aftringents, of quartans with lar^e 
quantities of bark, and of acute fevers with too cooling a 
regimen, or a violent quantity of the volatile falts, or a 
condenfation of the humors in a fimple infarction, by 
means of cold external applications. The flopping hemor- 
rhages, which nature had brought on for her relief in ple- 
thoras, have alfo been fometimes known to occafion a fcir- 
rhus of the liver ; as have alfo external injuries by blows, 
falls, and the like. 

ProgwjHcks. A recent fcirrhus of the liver admits of a 
cure, but this not without great difficulty, and in a more 
confirmed one there is very little hope. This tumor has 
a continual tendency to corruption, either by fphacelation, 
or by an inflammatory fuppuration ; neither of which can 
happen fuccefsfully, for the firft muft occafion inftantane* 
ous death, and the latter, exulceration, and a fucceeding fa- 
tal hectic. A fcirrhus of the liver often follows, and 
fometimes precedes a jaundice of the moft violent kind. 

Method of treating it. The bowels are firft to be cleanfed 
and relaxed by a clyfter, made of a decoction of mallows, 
camomile flowers, mullein, and fennel feed ; after this, 
bleeding in the foot is to be ordered, and then the nitrous 
and other refolvent medicines are to be given, fuch as tartar 
of vitriol, and the like. After this medicated V/ines fhould 
be drank as the common drink, prepared with bryony and 
arum roots, centaury, hyffop, and maidenhair leaves, faf- 
fafras, fenna, black hellebore, and rhubarb; and externally s 
plafters of the refolvent and ftrengthening kinds are to be 
applied. But after all directions for the treatment, it is to 
be acknowledged, that an obdurate and inveterate fcirrhus 
admits of no remedy. "Junker's Confp. Med, p. 210. 

SCIRRONESj a name given to a fort of fmall lice breeding 
under the fkin. 

SCIR.ROPHORIA, E^sOogia, in antiquity, an anniverfarv 
folemnity at Athens^ upon the twelfth day of the month 
fcirrophorion. For its origin and ceremonies fee Potter, 
Archeol. Grec. lib. 2. cap ; 20. Tom. I. p. 430. 

SCIRROPHORION, S*.^^^, in antient chronology, the 

twelfth and laft month of the Athenian year. It contained 

a twenty 
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twenty nine days, and answered to the iatter part of our 

May and beginning of June. See Month. 

It had its name from the feaft feirropboria, kept in it. 

SCISSIMA, in botany, a name given by ibme authors to the 
beech tree. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

SCISSORS. Mr. Monro has given us the figure and defcrip- 
tion of a pair of feijfors, the blades of which are crooked on 
their flat fides. Thefe fdjfors are very ufeful for taking oft' 
excrefcences from hollow parts, or for cutting in curve 
lines, which the common feijfors cannot eafily be applied 
to. Med. EfT. Edinb. Vol. 5. art. 41. 

SCIURUS, the fquirrel, in the Linniean fyftem of zoology, 
makes a diftincf genus of animals, the characters of which 
are ; that the creatures have four toes on the fore feet, 
and five on the hinder, wiih palms made for climbing 
and leaping, and all have woolly tails. Linnai Syftem. 
Natur. p. 33. 

We have five fpecies of this little animal defcribed to lis. 
1. The common Englifh kind. 2. The great grey Virgini- 
an one. 3. The black backed kind of Ceylon. 4. 9 I'he 
American flying fquirrel. And 5. the Barbary kind. 
The common Englifh fquirrel is well known, and is di- 
ftinguifhed from the others by its fize and colour. It is 
fomething larger than the weafel, but fhorter bodied ; its 
back and fides are reddilh; its throat and belly white; and 
it generally carries its long hairy tail erecf over its back, 
fo that it ferves it for a fhade. It is common in our woods, 
and feeds on all forts ot fruit, but principally on hazel 
nuts; which it gathers in the feafon, and lays up for its 
winter ftore. The fame fpecies of fquirrel with ours is 
found in Poland and RuSia, grey or aih coloured. 
The fecond, or great grey American jqui rril, is very com- 
mon in Virginia, and is of the fize of a rabbet. It is of a 
dark iron grey, fuch as feme rabbets are of; its fore feet 
have only tour toes, its hinder ones five. 
The third, or black backed fquirrel, is found in the ifland 
of Ceylon, and called by fome rukkaia, from the noife it 
makes. The hair on its back is fometimes grey. 
The fourth, or flying fquirrd, is a very linall kind; its 
back is of a dufky moule-coloured grey ; its throat and belly 
White ; its eyes fmall, black, and prominent, refembling 
thofe of the moufe kind ; its tail is very long, and very 
broad and flat. It has a thin and lax fkin on each fide, 
Which is fixed to the fore ar.u hinder legs, and confequently, 
on the extending its legs, this (kin expands on each fide like 
a fort of fail : this it always does in leaping, and is by that 
means carried a great way ; and hence has arifen the opinion 
of its flying. It is very common in New Spain, and is 
fometimes met with in the colder American countries. It 
very much approaches to the moufe kind in many particu- 
lars, receding from the nature of the fquirrel. Its furr is 
fhort like that of the rat or moufe, not long like the other 
fquirrels. It never ereas its tail on its back, nor turns or 
twifts it round, as the other fquirrels do. It has a very 
beautiful black line on each fide the face, near the 
eyes. 

The fifth kind, or Ekrbary fquirnel, is of a mixed colour, 
between black and reddilh, and is very beautifully variegated 
all down the fides with brown and white longitudinal 
ftreaks, laid in a regular alternate order, and each reaching 
the whole length of the body. Thefe lines are, in fome ol" 
thefe creatures, not brown and white, but black and white ; 

■ and the tail, when in a ftate of reft, is feen elegantly (beak- 
ed with the fame colours, but when the creature erefts it, 
the hairs Handing all upright, the beauty of this variegation 
is hid. The belly of this creature is blue and white. It is 
fmaller than our fquirrel, and has fhorter ears, which are 
loundiih, and lie clofe on the head. The whole head has 
much of the figure of a frog's, in all other refpects it is per- 
fectly Kke our fquirrel. Ray's Synop. Quad. p. 2 14. 

SCLARI.A, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
charaaers of which are thefe. The flower confifts of one 
leaf, and is of the labiated kind ; the upper lip is hooked 
like a reaper's fickle, and the under one divided into three 
fegments, the middle one being largeft, and hollowed like a 
fpoon. The piftil arifes from the cup, and is fixed in the 
manner of a nail to the hinder part of the flower. It is fur- 
rounded by four embryos, which ripen into as many feeds. 
and are contained in a fort of tubular capfule, which was 
the cup of the flower. 

The fpecies of fdarea, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe. 1. The fdarea, called ^allitrichum fativum and or- 
vala by authors. 2. The woolly fdarea with very large 
flowers, called Mtbupis by many authors. 3. The jagged 
leaved felarea, called the Mthiopis with divided leaves. 4 .The 
large leaved glutinous Portugal fdarea. 5. The afphodel 
rooted fdarea. 6. Tne Indian fdarea with variegated flow- 
T't-?' J he S ll,t,nous Pyraiean felarea with finuated leaves. 
8. I he ftinking hairy white flowered fdarea. 9. The early 
African annual felarea. 10. The great annual Beetle felarea 
with pale blue flowers. II. The blue flowered meadow 
fdarea -with ferrated leaves. 12. The white flowered mea- 
dow Jelarea with ferrated leaves. 13. The bright red flo 
ered meadow fdarea with ferrated leaves. 14. The Tea 
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fdarea with deeply divided leaves. 15. The white flowered 
Syrian felarea. 16. The blue flowered Syrian felarea. 17. 
1 he great fpotted fage leaved felarea. i 8. The fmall fmooth 
(age leaved felarea. ia. The purple flowered faee leaved 
jelarea. 20. The felarea with triangular dentated leaver 
21. The triangular leaved woolly (talked felarea. 22. The 
blue flowered betony leaved fdarea. 23. The African fhrtib 
felarea with leaves like the helianthemum. 24. The large 
flowered dwarf felarea with jagged leaves. And 25. the 
Syrian felarea with rugged dentated leaves. Town. Infti 

. ?■ '79- 

SCLERIA, a word ufed by medical writers to exprefs a hard- 
iiefs of the inner part of the eyelids. 

SCNIPS, in natural hiftory, a name given by authors to 
the fmall fpecies of gnat, always found about the oak tfeeS 
feeding on the juices of its leaves, which it fucks bv means 
of its fharp trunk. 

It is fuppofed by fome to be hatched of the fmall oblong 
white worm, that inhabits the oak apples. 

SCOBS, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs the rafpings 
of ivory, hartfhorn, or other hard fubftances. Some alio 
have ufed it to exprefs the fcoriae of metals ; and fome as a 
name for the eineres elavellati, or pot-afhes, ufed in foap and 
glafs-making. 

SCODEGHINO, a name given by chirurgical authors to a 
peculiar fpecies of incifion knife, defcribed by Scultetus, and 
ufed by Roufl'et in performing the Caefarean operation. 

SCODINEMA, a word ufed by fome medical writers to ex- 
prefs a heavinefs of the head. 

SCOLECIA, in the materia medica of the antients, a name 
given to a kind of verdigreafe. 

Of this there were two fpecies;, the one found native in 
the earth, the other fiaitious. 

The latter kind was prepared by rubbing a quantity of vi- 
negar in a brafs mortar, with a brafs peftle, till it became 
thick and ropy; when it was in this condition, a fmall 
quantity of alum and fea fait, or nitre, were added to it, 
and it was fet in the fun in the heat of the dog days. It 
was to ftand thus till it became ropy, thick, and of a green 
colour ; and then being drawn out into long threads, and 
dried, it h: ; d the refemblance of worms in fhape, and thence 
had its name. 

SCOLION, among the antients, a kind of Bacchanal fong 
ufed at entertainments. See Pitife. in voc. 

SCOLIOSIS, a word ufed by Hippocrates to exprefs a diftor- 
tion of the fpine fideWays. 

5COLIUM, in antiquity. See the article ScoLION. 

SCOLOPAX, the wooelcoei, a Very well known bird, diftin- 
guifhed by its fize, which is fomewhat fmaller than that of 
the partridge, and by its colour, which is on the back a va- 
riegation of black, grey, and a reddilh brown; and oh the! 
belly a pale grey, Variegated with tranfverfe ftreaks of brown. 
Its beak is three fingers breadth long, and the upper chap a 
little longer than the under. 

In the Linnxan fyftem of zoology, the feolopax is the general 
name of a large order of birds, the dfltinguifhing charafler 
of which is, that they have a fomewhat cylindric beak, 
which is rounded, and obtufe at the point. LimSsi Syftemj 
Natur. p. 47. 

Scolopax, in ichthyography, the name of a fea fifh called irt 
Englifh the trumpet, or follows fifh. 

It is a very fmall fifh, caught very frequently in the Medi- 
terranean, and common in the markets of Rome; Venice, 
and elfewhere. Its common length is about three inches j 
its body is flat, and of about one finger's breadth, and co- 
vered with rough and haffh fcales. The fnout is extremely 
long, and is hard, ftrait, and made all of one bone, broad 
at the head, and narrow at the end, and opening there 
tranfverfely with a membrane affixed to the under jaw, and 
ferving to open and (hut it at pleafure. The eyes are large, 
and their iris's of a pale red. It has a thin fin at each of the 
gills. The .interior part of the belly is formed into a (harp 
edge, and has no fins, but two bony fubftances, feeming the 
rudiments of belly fins; and a little lower on the belly it 
has one, which is longer and notched. Behind the anus 
there is a long fin, reaching to the tail, and on the back 
there are two others very oddly placed ; the hinder (lands 
very near the tail, the other higher up ; and this laft is no 
other than one long and large bony fpine of two inches 
long, and fet in a joint, by which it is moveable at pleafure. 
Before this there (hands another very fine prickle, and behind 
it three others, which make the whole a fort of fin. Gejher, 
de Pifc. p. 10081 

SCOLOPENDRA, in zoology, an infect of a very (lender 
and long body, very fmooth, and of a yellowifh or reddilh 
colour, furnifhed with a vaft number of legs, and having 
two long antennse, and a bifid tail. 

It is ufed by fome as a depilatory, being boiled in wine. 
Dale's. Phatmacop. p. 355. 

There is a fpecies of this animal, which naturally fliines in 
the dark in the manner of a glow-worm, but with a fainter 
and more general light. Every part of the body of this animal 
will emit (parks, if prefl'ed in the dark. It is covered with a 

I foft down, or fliort and fine hair, much refembling in tex- 

1 ture 
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turc the dewtiy -matter which grows on the back of colts- 
Yoot leaves. 

The two fides of the animal are covered alfo with two 
■other lifts or ftripes ; thefe go off from the main ftripe at 
the top, and thefe are about a quarter of an inch broad; 
-they are covered with a fine and fort hairy nefs, of more than 
^a quarter of an inch long, of a fine changeable red and 
.gteen colour, and of prodigious beauty and brightnefs, A- 
•jmong this long hair of the ftripes on the fides there are fer 
a vaft. number of -long and fliarp prickles ; they are about 
the fame length with the hair, but they are as ftiff as a hog's 
Itriftle, and are very fliarp at the points, and of a black 
colour; there are feveral hundreds of thefe on the two fides. 
The tail, or fmaller end, terminates on the back in two 
Tcales, which are very bright and fine; under this is the 
anus, at which the creature voids its excrements. The 
larger endhas no part of the common, characters of a head, 
except -the mouth; but as it has this, and ftands oppofite to 
the tail, it is properly enough culled fo in defcription. It 
lias no horns, no eyes, nor any other of the common organs 
of infects heads. 

The mouth is very wide, in proportion to the fize of the 
creature, and is not placed at the extremity, but fomewhat 
under the belly part ; fo that when the back of the creature 
is viewed, the mouth is not feen. The belly is fmooth and 
$iat, and is covered with a thin fkin, much paler coloured 
than that of the back, and irregularly variegated with a 
number of brown fpu.ts, of different fizes and ihapes. With- 
in an inch of the tail there are ken on this under part fe- 
veral marks, like thofe of the annular divifions of the bodies 
of infects, but they do not mew tbemfelves on the back. 
The legs arc, placed in two rows, each of the whole length 
of the body of the fifh ; they begin from the angle of the 
mouth on each fide, and are continued to the tip of the tail. 
Thofe Handing near the mouth are longer than the others, 
■which gradually decreafe till they are very fhort at the tail ; 
the longeft arc about a quarter of an inch in length., and the 
fhorteft not a fixth of that length. 

The whole number of legs is feventy two, thirty fix ftand- 
ing on each fide. From within the body, through the mid- 
dle of each leg, there panes a clutter of three or four 
prickles ; thefe are larger or fmaller, according to the fize 
of the leg, and vary alfo in number, the longed legs having 
moft of them ; they give ftrength and firmnefs to the legs, 
ferving them in the place of bones, and iffurng out beyond 
the end of the leg, in the way of claws; they ferve the 
creature for the laying faft hold of any thing it pleafes. On 
each fide of the upper, or back part of the fifli, there are 
alfo placed a number of foft, flat, and fmooth fins ; thefe ftand 
near the legs, and are placed face to face in fuch a manner, 
that each foot has its correfponding fin. The fins are ex- 
■ actly of the fame number with the legs, and, like them, are 
largeft toward the head, and go off gradually tapering 
ward the tail. 

Thefe ferve the creature in the office of a fifh, giving it 
power to fwim in the water, as the others ferve it as a rep-v 
tile to crawl upon the ground at the bottom. The fins on 
each fide are fringed with the fame changeable coloured hair, 
that the ftrrpes on the back are. 

On opening the body there appears a mufcular organizati- 
on, elegantly contrived for the working fo great a number 
of legs and fins. This appears in form of one large and 
broad red mufcular congeries, and from this there are propa- 
gated on each fide thirty fix pair of rays, or oblong and 
flendcr mufdes, every pair ferving for the motion of one 
leg and one fin. Thefe are very diftinctly vifible, and re- 
prefent the fpine and ribs in fome fifh. And in this the 
wonderful care of nature is feen, in regard to this little ani- 
mal, which, by means of thefe difiindt mufcles, is able to 
move every fingle leg or fin feparately, and confequently 
can put as many, or as few as it pleafes, in motion at a time. 
It is plain alfo, from the ftructure of the body of this crea- 
ture, that it can at pleafure roll up its body into a round 
form, and in that cafe will appear as a globe covered with 
long and fharp prickles : this is probably its practice, when 
in danger of being devoured, and may ferve it on many 
occaiions. It has been thought by fome, that Rondeletius 
means this creature by his phyfalus ; but this does not appear 
to be the cafe on a careful examination. Philof. Tranf. 
N° 225. 
Ecolopendra marina., a name given by Dr. Molyneux to 
a new fpecies of fea animal, of the centipede fcohpendr 
kind. See Tab. of Microfcopical Objects, Claf,, 1, 
This remarkable infect, taken in the Irifh feas, is evidently 
the fame animal defcribed by Oligerus Jacohieus., in the Afta 
inedica Haffhenfia, under the name of Vermis aureus, oi 
erucxe marina: fpecies rarior. It was caft on fhore in Holland, 
at Katwik op Zee ; and Aldrovand feems to have meant 
it alfo under the name of the broad bodied chefnut coloured 
fea fcolapendm with numerous yellow feet. The figures and 
defcriptions in both thefe places are however very imperfect, 
and the account given by Dr. Molyneux is the only one at 
all to be relied on, of this ftrange animal. Philof. Tranf. 
N°224. 



Scolopendra fcutata, in natural hiftory, the nnme of an 
animal of the infect kind, found in the year 1736 by Klein 
in Pruffia, and at the fame time by Mr. Brown in fome 
parts of Kent. 

It was met with in Pruffia in vaft abundance, in the places 
where they take crayfifh, and having not been met with 
there before, furprifed the people employed in that fifhery 
fo much, that they brought home many of them. In Kent 
its appearance was attended with greater Angularity, Mr. 
Brown found it in a pond on Bexby common, where the 
country people had obferved vaft numbers of them for five 
or fix weeks before. This pond was quite dry on the 24th 
of June that year, but being filled by the thunder fhower 
on the 25th of the fame month, the pond was obferved to 
fwarm with them in two days, by a farmer watering his 
cows there ; and what is very obfervable is, that there ap- 
pears no channel into this pond, that could convey them 
from any other place. 

The creature is about an inch and half in length, and fome- 
what lefs than an inch in breadth, and though fo fmall, 
yet bears a great refemblance, in many of its parts, to the 
great Molucca crab, called by fome the buckler crab. When 
the back is viewed, it is feen to be covered with a cafe or 
fhield, fo that it in fome meafure refembles a tortoife, 
only it is remarkably gibbous, or prominent all along the 
middle of the back, and has a triangular opening in the fhell ' 
near the tail. This covering is of the confiflence of the 
upper wings of the beetles, and the eyes are prominent, and 
placed beyond it. When the creature is turned upon its 
back, fo that the belly comes in fight, there are obferved a 
vaft number of legs, and every one of thefe is fumifhed 
with a fort of bag at the end, which finally divides itfelf 
into feveral fingers or toes, and all thefe are compufed of a 
number of articulations, in the manner of the antennse of 
the common infects. There ifl'ue from the tail two long 
and flender bodies, articulated in the fiime manner; thefe 
are about a third of an inch in length, and greatly refem- 
bling the common antenna;. On the head alfo it has two 
fhort horns, ftanding in the common place of the antenna?. 
When the cafe or fhell is taken off, the rings, of the body- 
are found to be about thirty in number. The legs are very 
extraordinary, they are forty two on each fide ; the twenty 
that ftand next the head are nearly of the fame fize, but 
then they grow gradually fmaller towards the tail. The feet 
confift each of five membranaceous claws; thefe are flat, 
and have a ftiff rib in the middle, and are befet at the edges 
with hairs, in the manner of the legs of a crab. On the 
lower fide of the leg hangs an oval bag ; and beyond that 
grows a large thin membrane, which can be extended at the 
creature's pleafure by means of a ftrong rib, which runs all 
the way along its middle. This membrane, and alfo the 
whole foot, are convex toward the head, and concave on 
that fide that ftands toward the tail ; the thigh, or firft joint 
of the leg, is webbed on each fide, and indeed the whole 
ftructure of the legs feems calculated for fwimming, rather 
than for walking. Philof. Tranf. N°447. p. 151."" 

SCOLOPENDRITES lapis, in natural hiftory, a name given 
by fome authors to a fpecies of the lapis fyringoides, or pipe 
ftone, the tubules of which they fuppofed to refemble the 
figure of the body of the fcolopendra. 

SCOLYMUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe. The flower is compofcd of 
a number of fcmiflofcules, each placed on an embryo feed, 
and perforated in its bottom part by the capi'mment which 
runs out from the embryo. The femtfiofcules are feparatcd 
each from the next by a little leaf, and are all contained in 
a fquammofe cup. The embryos afterward become feeds af- 
fixed to the thalamus of the flower, and adhering to thofe 
little leaves which feparated the femi-flofcules. See Tab. 1. 
of Botany, Clafs 13. 

The fpecies of fcolymus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe. 1. The fcolymus with gold yellow flowers, called by 
authors the yellow flowered thijlle, and theyelfow thorn. 2. The 
annual yellow flowered fcolymus. And 3. the tall African 
yellow flowered fcolymus. Tourn. Inft, p. 489. 
It is not certain that any of the antients ufed the word fcoly- 
mus as the name of the plant we call the artichoak. TTheo- 
phraftus, Diofcorides, and indeed all the antients, have de- 
fcribed this plant; butTheophraftus fays that. only its roots 
were eatable, and Diofcorides fays ib of its young fhoots. It 
feems, therefore, that they meant our chardon by this name, 
the ftalks of which our gardiners have a way of blanching 
for the table. 

Thefe Greek writers had indeed another name for the arti- 
choak, they called it acanthe. This cannot be doubted by 
any, who will obferve their accounts of the acanthe, which 
tell us that it was of the thiftle kind, but had a large and 
roundifh bead, compofed of fcaly leaves, in the manner of 
the cone of the fir or pine, (the pine apple as we vulgarly 
call it) and that in this head was contained its only efculent 
part. 

This name acanthe being very like the word acanthus, 

the name of the branca urfma, or bear's breech, there have 

been many errors in the editions of the anticiu Greeks, 
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by confounding the two words. Dio/corides, lib. 18. Tlxo- 
phrajlus, p. 72. See Acanthe. 

SCOMBER, the machrel, a well known fea fifh of the thyn- 
nus kind, and diftinguifhed from the other fifh of that ge- 
nus by its extremely fmall and thin feales; by its bluifh 
green colour on the back, variegated with undulated and 
crooked black lines ; by the forkednefs of its tail, and the 
very fubftance of the fin of it, being almoft entirely want- 
ing at the angle of it; and by the largenefs of its eye, in 
comparifon of the amia, and other fifh of this kind, which 
moft refemble it in other refpecls. WillughLfs Hift. Pifc. 
p. 181. 

In the Linnaean fyftem of zoology, the [cornier is a diftincf 
genus of fifhcs, of the general order of the acanthopterygii. 
The characters of this are, that the membrane of the gills 
has feven bones, and that the tail has lateral eminences. Of 
this genus are the /comber, thymus, amia, and trachurus. 
Linntsi Syft. Nat. p. 54. 

In the Artedian fyftem of ichthyology, the characters of this 
genus of fifb are thefe : the branchioftege membrane on 
each fide contains feven (lender bones, the upper one of 
which is nearly covered by the covering of the gills. The 
tail is very forked, fo as to refemble the form of a crefcent. 
There are one or more eminences on each fide toward the 
tail. The fins are either only two on the back, or elfe, 
befide thefe, there are feveral other fmall and fhort ones, 
running all the way to the tail, as well on the upper as the 
Under part of the body. The appendices to the pylorus are 
very numerous. 

The fpecies of this genus are thefe. 1. The /comber with 
five pinnules at the end of the back, and a fnort fpine at the 
anus. This is the common mackrel. 2. The /comber with 
eight or nine pinnules at the end of the back, and a furrow 
at the belly fins. This is the tunny fifh. 3. The /comber 
with prickly lateral lines, and thirty bones in the pinna ani. 
This is the fifh we call the hor/e mackrel, and in fome 
places the /cad. 4. The /comber with two back fins, and 
with the laft ray of the fecond very long. This is the amia 
.of Salvian, and the glaucus of Aldrovand. It grows to three 
feet long. 4. The /comber with the fecond ray of the fe- 
cond back fin very high. This is the glaucus primus of 
Willughby and Rondeletius. Artedi, Gen, Pifc. p. 25. See 
the articles Gi.aucus, &c. 

SCOPELISMUS, i™*Akt/*<h, an audacious crime pradifed by 
fome villains among the Arabians, 

It confifted in placing a certain number of ftones upon the 
farm or field of perfons thefe mifcreants had a pique at ; 
which ftones ferved as a denunciation of utter deftru£lion to 
thofe, who for the future fhould attempt to till the ground 
on which they were laid. And fuch terror attended this 
malevolent and clandeftine threatening, that none ever ven- 
tured to till fuch fields. Piti/c. in voc. 

SCOPS, in zoology, the name of a bird of the horn owl 
kind. 

It is the fmalleft of all the owl kind, being fcarce fo large 
as a pigeon, and is grey on the head, and of a whitifh 
brown, variegated with ftreaks and fpots of brown in other 
places. Its beak is fhort, black, and crooked, and it has 
two feries of feathers, like the reft of the horn owls, re- 
fembling horns, which ftand over its ears. It is very com- 
mon in Italy. Aldrovand. de Avib. lib. 8. cap. 4. Ray's 
Ormthol. p. 65. 

SCORAX, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs the gum 
of the olive tree. 

SCORDIUM {Cycl.) — This plant is propagated in our gardens 
for medicinal ufe, by parting the roots, or planting flips or 
cuttings in March, in beds of moift earth, at four or five 
inches diftance, in July they will be in flower, and fit to 
cut for ufe. But every other year the bed fhould be re- 
newed, and that always on a frefli fpot of ground, for they 
do not fucceed well on the fame. Miller's Gardner's 
Dictionary. 

Scordium, or water germander, is efteemed a great fudorific 
and alexipharmic. It is prefcribed in malignant and pefti- 
lent'ial fevers, and even the plague itfelf. It is an attenu- 
ant and diflblvent, and is ufed to deftroy worms. Exter- 
nally it cleanfes foul ulcers, and, applied by way of cata- 
plafm, mitigates pain. It is never ufed alone, but merely 
kept in the fhops as an ingredient in the confei'tio Fracajloru, 
which, though it contains feveral medicines of more virtue, 
yet takes its name dia/cordium from it. 

SCORIA, {Cycl.) in metallurgy, the recrements of metals in 
fufion, or more determinately fpeaking, the mafs, or part of 
the mafs of a melted metal, converted by the action of the 
fire into a body, which when cold is brittle, fixed, not 
diffoluble in water, but melts again when expofed to the 
fire, and is properly a kind of glafs. 

Some authors call by this name that faline mafs, which is 
produced by melting ores and metals together with faline, 
and reducing fluxes. But the word /aria is not properly 
to be underftood of all this mafs, but only of the vitrified 
particles which are lodged between, and adhere to the fmall 
maffes of the falts, and which may be feparated from them 
by water. Cramer's Art of Affaying, p. 185. 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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SCORIFICATION, in metallurgy, is the ar/ of reducing a 
body either entirely, or in part, into /coria. 
It is ufed by metallurgifb, in order that any metal, impri- 
foned in a folid body, may, on account of its weight, de- 
fcend and feparate itfelf therefrom, and finally if that be re- 
quired, be itfelf either wholly or in part converted into /coria. 
All fixed bodies are fubjett to this alteration, net totally 
excepting even gold and filver. There are alfo, among the 
volatile bodies, fome that may be fixed, and which afiumc 
the form of /cora:, by adding fixed bodies to them. 
h is often proper to make this /corification in a vefTel that 
may abforb the /coria, and retain only the metallic part of 
the mafs under trial. In this cafe the oreration is called com- 
piling, and vefi'els made of afhes, called tejls and csppels, 
ferve for this purpofe. It is evident in thefe procefTes, that 
a great attenuation of the /coria is neceffaiy, that they may- 
be able to pafs through the veflel ; nor is there any fitter 
body to promote tin's operation than lead, which, by its un- 
dergoing itfelf a like attenuation in the fire, difpofes other 
bodies to be reduced into a fubtle /coria for the fame atte- 
nuation. 

SCORITH, a word ufed by the chemical writers to exprefs 
fulphur. 

SCORP^NA, in the Artedian fyftem of ichthyology, the 
name of a genus of fifties, of the acanthopterygious kind, 
the characters of which are thefe. The branchioftege mem- 
brane on each fide contains feven bones. The head is large, 
and very prickly. There is only one back fin, and that 
is lower in the middle than elfewhere. The body grows 
fmall toward the tail. The eyes are placed near one an- 
other, and are covered with the common (kin. There are 
teeth in the jaws, palate, and fauces ; and the appendices 
to the pylorus are eight or nine. 

The fpecies of this genus are thefe. 1. The /cerfana with 
pinnules at the eyes and noftrils. This is the /orpins minor, 
or fiorpana of authors. 2. The red /corpana with many 
cirri about the mouth. This is the /corpius major of au- 
thors, and is three or four times larger than the other. 
Artedi, Gen. Pifc. 33. 

According to Mr. "Willughby, the /corf ana is a fifh of the 
anguilliform kind, called by the people of Cornwall /other 
lajher. 

It is of about fix inches in length, and in fhape much re- 
fembles the frefli water bullhead. Its head, and the fore- 
part of its body, are very large, the hinder part fmaller, 
the belly is flat and broad, and the whole body is without 
feales. It has a rough line running along both fides. It is 
variegated with black and ycllowifh marks, and the belly 
is white. The mouth is large, and is furnifhed with feve- 
ral rows of fmall teeth. It has large fins at the gills, and 
two on its back, which are fomewhat prickly, and one ftrait 
one on the belly. It keeps about the fhores, and feeds on 
fhrimps and fmall fifh. It is common in the Dutch and 
Englifh feas. 

Scorpama is alfo the name of a fifh caught in many parts 
of the Mediterranean. It fcldom grows to more than a 
pound weight. Its body is of a long, not flatted form, and 
is moderately thick. Its head is extremely large, and is 
armed with prickles, and it grows gradually lefs from thence 
to the tail. Its belly is not fiat, but tumid, and its back 
rifes in the middle. It fomething refembles the river pearch in 
fhape, and is of a yellowifh colour, variegated with fpors of 
brown. Its feales are fmall and rigid. The coverings of the 
gills are armed with fpines, and there are others about the 
eyes and about the mouth. The fpace between the eyes is 
hollowed, and over each eye there is a fort of fmall fin. The 
eyes are large and prominent, and are placed near one an- 
other. Its mouth is extremely large, but its teeth fmall. It 
has only one back fin, but that being very low in the mid- 
dle, gives an appearance of two. The anterior fpines of 
this are rigid and prickly, the hinder ones foft and flexile. 
The prickles about the head are accounted venomous, and 
the fifhermen ufually cut them off as foon as the fifh is 
caught. Its tail is not forked, but rounded at the end. The 
belly and bcllyfins are reddifh, Ge/ner, de Pifc. p. 1018. 
Aldrovand. de Pifc. lib. 2. cap. 24. 

SCORPIACA, the name of an antidote recommendeJ by Galen 
againft the flinging of fcorpions. 

SCORPIO, the /corpion, in zoology. See Scorpion. 

Scorpio, in botany, a name by which fome of the old au- 
thors have called the genijia fpino/a, or common furze bufh. 
Ger. Emac. Ind, 2. 

SCORPIOIDES, in zoology, the name of a fifh of the got- 
torugine kind, but differing in colour, being of a faint 
green, variegated with black fpots; and in either wanting- 
the eyefins, or elfe having them extremely minute. Rondekt. 
dePifc. See Gottorugine. 

Scorpioides, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe. The flower is of the papilio- 
naceous kind ; the piftil arifes from the cup, and finally 
becomes a jointed pod of an oddly convoluted fhape, re- 
fembling a fnail or caterpillar, and ufually containing in 
each of its joints a fingle oval feed. See Tab. I. of Botany, 
CJaf. 10. 
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The fpecies of fcorptoides, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
■ere thefe. I. The fcorpiiides with beuplcurum, or hare's ear 
leaves. 2. The bcupleurum leaved fcorp'toides with rough, 
and more contorted horns. 3. The fcorp'toides with thick 
pods. 4. The fcorpioides with bcupleurum leaves, and with 
fmooth pods. 5. The fcorpioides with cochleated and fili- 
ated pods. Tourn. Inft. p. 402. 
SCORPION {Cyd.)~ The opinions of authors are very diffe- 
rent as to the fling of this creature ; fome averting that 
there is an opening in it, through which a poifonous liquor 
:s thrown into the wound made by it, as is the cafe in the 
tooth or" the viper, &V. and others affirming that there* is 
no fuch opening. 

Galen affirms that there is none, but mod of the writer? 
of the middle ages affert that there is. But the whole is fet 
in the cleareft light by Segnior Rcdi, who took the pains of 
examining microfcopically the flings of fcorpions brought 
alive from Tunis, Egypt, and Italy. Thefe he nicely ex- 
amined by the beft glades in the Mufeum of the Great 
Duke of Tufcany, and could find no aperture: but not fa- 
tisfied with this, he prefTed the flings, to try if he could 
make any liquor flow out of them ; they were ? however, fo 
hard and horny, that fqueezing could have no effect on 
them; and finally he caufed zfcorphn to ftrike upon a plate 
of iron, but no liquid was found thereon ; fo that he began 
to conclude Galen's opinion right, when he accidentally dif- 
covered an exceedingly final! drop of white liquor upon the 
fling, and this he afterwards found in all the trials he made 
with feveral fcorpions. And Mr. Lewenhoek difcovered an 
opening on each fide of the fting of this creature, for the 
emifiion of the poifon, which he fuppoies is not discharged, 
till the fting is buried in the wound. Baker's Microfcope, 
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Mr. de Maupertuis, having caufed fcorpions to bite feveral 
animals, of which very few died, or differed any more than 
the pain of the fting, is of opinion, that oil of fcorpions and 
other vulgar antidotes to the poifon of thefe animals, have 
rather got their reputation from the innocence of the fting 
of thefe creatures, than from any confiderable virtue in the 
medicines. Mem. de l'Acad. Scienc. 1731. 
Water Scorpion, fcorpio palujtris, a name given to a very re- 
markable fpecies of water infect. It is a very thin and light 
little creature, yet is but a very flow mover. Its head is 
very final], and is hard to the touch, and of a paler brown 
than the reft of the body ; and this is terminated by a very 
fine and (harp hollow probofcis, of the fame colour and tex- 
ture. The eyes are fmali, but prominent, and are very 
hard and black. The fhoulders are broad and flat; they are 
of the fame colour with the head, and are wrinkled on the 
furface. The triangular fpot between the wings is black 
and mining, the body is of a bright red lead colour on the 
back, and of a faint dufky. brown on the belly, and is com- 
pofed of fix joints, covered with a fort of fcales. The outer 
wings are very haid and firm, and lie very far over one an- 
other ; they are opake, and of a dark muddy brown, with- 
out any variations : the inner wings are of a dufky white, 
veined with a red lead colour. The two fore legs are broader 
and thicker than the reft, and end in fhort blunt claws ; 
. thefe the creature never walks with, but always ufes them 
as arms : the hinder pair are the longeft, and both they and 
the middle ones end in a fharp claw; they are all of a pale 
brown, and fomewhat tranfparent. The tail is long and 
ftrait, it is compofed of two {lender briftles, of a pale brown ; 
the creature fcarce ever feparates thefe. It lives among the 
weeds in clear {landing waters, and is continually watching 
for its prey. It feeds on other infects, and is particularly 
fond of the cicada aquatica, or worm of the great libella. 
It feizes its prey with the fore legs, and holds it faft in them 
while the probofcis pierces into the body, and fucks the 
juices. See Tab. of Infects, N° 8. 
Scorpion f,y, in natural hiftory, a name given by Mouffet 
. and other writers to a kind of fly, remarkable for carrying 
the end of its tail turned up in form of the fcorpion's 
fling. 

There are two very beautiful fpecies of thefe. The one ha: 
. Silvery wings, variegated with three tranfverfe ftreaks of 
black toward the ends ; the head is black, and the breaft, 
fhoulders and feet whitifh ; the reft of the body is black. 
The tail, which reprefents a fting, has five joints, three of 
which are red, and the others black ; the end of the tail alio 
is forked, and the forks black, and turned up like the ftino- 
of a fcorp'ton. 

The other refembles this in many refpects, but the end of 
the tail is thicker, and the forks blunter; the head is dun- 
ifli, the mouth long, and each wing variegated with fix 
black fpots, of a large fize. 
SCORPIUS, in ichthyology, the name of a fifh caught in the 
Mediterranean, of a long and rounded body, not Hatted, 
and with a very large head, from whence it gradually grows 
imaller to the tail. See Tab. of Fifties, N° 6r. 
It grows to three or four pounds weight, and is of a reddifh 
colour, variegated with brown and blackifh fpots.. It has 
feveral ftiort filaments or beards about its mouth, and 
the coverings of the gills are armed with feveral prickles. . 



Its head alfo has feveral prickles about it, and the wounds 
they make are (aid to be very venomous. "I lie fifh is how- 
ever eaten, and accounted very well taiUd. Gefh&% ue 
Fife. p. 1017. 
SCORTIUM, among the Romans, a meafuie of capacity of 
a round form, which ufed always to be heaped. Piiifc. Lex. 
Antiq. in voc. 
SCORZONERA, in botany, the name of a gsnus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe. The flower is of the fe- 
miflofcular kind, being compofed of a number of femifiof- 
cules {landing on the embryo feeds, and contained in one 
general oblong cup. The embryos ufually ripen into feeds, 
which are covered with a fort of coat or hulk, and are 
winged with down. 

The fpecies of feorzomra, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe. I. The fcorzonera with broad finuated leaves. 
2. The fcorzonera with broad finuated leaves, and bitter 
roots. 3. The double flowered fcorzonera with broad finu- 
ated leaves. 4. The Dutch broad leaved fcorzonera. 5. The 
fcorzonera with nervous leaves. 6. The low Jcorzofiera with 
broad nervous leaves. 7. The common narrow leaved fcor- 
%onera. 8. The lower narrow leaved forzonera. 9. The 
narrow leaved fcernozera with little roots. 10. The narrow 
leaved fcorzonera wirh biuifh flowers, n. The thick leaved 
Montpelicr fcorzonera: 12. The dufty flowered marfh_/iw- 
zonera. 13. The forzonera with jagged leaves. 14. The 
fcorzonera with capillaceous leaves. 15. The plantain leaved 
Fortugal fcorzonera. 16. The grafs leaved Portugal fcorzo- 
nera with pale vellow flowers. Tourn. Inft. p. 476. 
The root of this plant is ufed in medicine, and is efteemed 
an alexipharmic and fudorific. It is given in malignant fe- 
vers, and is by fome recommended in epileplies, vertigoes, 
and diforders of the womb ; but it is not frequently pre- 
fen bed in the prefent practice. 
SCOTAL, or Scotale, is ufed where any officer of a foreft 
keeps an alehoufe within the foreft, by colour of his office 
caufing people to come to .his houfe, and there fpend their 
money, for fear of his difpleafure. We find it mentioned 
in the Charter of the Foreft, cap. 8. Nullus forcjlarhts faciat 
fcotallas, vel garbas coll/gat, vel aliquant csllc clam facial, &e. 
Manwood, lib. 

The word is compounded of feat and ale, and by tranfpofi- 
tion of the words, is other wife called a/rJJjot. Terms of 
Law. Blount, Gowel. 
SCOTER, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of duck, called 
alfo in fome places the black diver. 

It is nearly of the fize of the common duck, but of a rounder 
body, and is all over of a deep fhiniiig and beautiful black ; 
in fome the moulder feathers are of a yet deeper black than 
the reft; and in others there is a flight admixture of grey- 
ifhnefs in the middle of the breaft. The wings are black, 
without any variegation, and the beak is black, but has a 
little yellownefs near the noftrils : the feet alfo arc black. It 
is very common on the fhbres of Lancafhire, and fome other 
counties. It lives only about fait waters, and is a very great 
diver. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 80. 
SCOTINUS, in botany, the name of a fhrub called by the 
Latins cotinus, and cot'mus cortaria, to diftinguifh it from 
the coiinus, *»ii*off, of the Greeks, which was the ohajler^ 
or wild olive. 

The Italians call the cotinus cor/aria fomctimes [cotinus, and 
fometimes f cot anus ; the latter word feems an erroneous way 
of writing the former, which is only the Roman name of 
the fame tree, with an / put before the firft letter: ;nJ this 
is very common 'with the Italians, in their adopting Latin 
words; what theRomans called phalangium, they c-A\fpha- 
langio ; what they called conchy-Hum, thefe call fongiglio-> 
and fo of a number of other words. 
SCOTODINOS, a term ufed by medical writers to exprefs a 
vertigo, or dizzinefs of the head, attended with a dimnefs 
of fight. 
SCOTOMA, a word ufed by forne in the fame {enfa as fco- 

todlnct, to exprefs a vertigo with dimnefs of fight. 
SCOUP duck, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of duck, 
fomewhat fmaller than the common duck, and of a ftrange 
diverfity of colours, even in the different birds of the fame 
fpecies, infomuch that it is not ezCy to find any two' per- 
fectly alike in a flock of forty or fifty. The beak is blue, 
and its moft general colours are thefe : the head, and part of 
the neck, are of a green ifh black ; the lower part of the 
neck has fome whitenefs, and the breaft is black; the belly 
is white, with an admixture of yellow in its lower part, and 
near the anus it becomes black ; the upper part of the neck 
is of a footy black ; the middle of the back is white, va- 
riegated with dufky brown ifh lines, and the rump and tail 
are brown, as are alfo the wings, but thefe have fome 
tranfverfe ftreaks of white. The tail is not above two 
inches long ; the le^s are biuifh. Ray's Ornitho 
p-279. 
SCRATCH, in the language of the fait- workers of our coun- 
try, the name of a calcarious earthy or ftony fubftance, 
which feparates from fea water in boiling it for fait. 
This forms a thick cruft in a few days- on the fides and bot- 
toms of the pans, which they are forced to be at the pains 
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of taking off ones in a week or ten days, otherwife the pans 
burn away, and are deftroyed. Sue Salt. 
This is no other than the fame fubftance which crufts over 
the infides of our tea-kettles, and is truly a fpar, fuftained 
more or lefs in all water, and feparable from it by boiling. 
The (hells of fea fifti have great affinity in their fubftance 
and nature with this, both being powerful alkalis, and both 
eafily calcining into lime. 

The magncfia alba, fo celebrated in Germany for its mild 
purgative and alkaline virtues, feems very nearly allied to 
this earth ; and it is probable, according to Hoffman, that 
the purging virtues of many fprings are owing to the quan- 
tities they contain of this fubftance. 
Scratch pans, in the Englifh. falt-works, a name given to 
certain leaden pans, which are ufually made about a foot 
and half Ions, a foot broad, and three inches deep, and have 
a bow, or circular handle of iron, by which they may be 
drawn out with a hook, when the liquor in the pan is 



boiling. 



Salt. 



The ufe of thefe pans is to receive a calcarious earth, of the 
nature of that which incrufts our tea-kettles, which feparates 
from the water in boiling ; this fubftance they call /cratch ; 
and thefe pans being placed at the corners of the fait pan, 
where the heat is leaft violent, catch it as it fubiides there. 
SCREW (Cyd.)— Screw, in the manege. See Splent and 

THOROU GH-fpfatt. 

Screw-_/7j<?//, the Englifh name of the turbo. See the 

article Turbo. 
SCRIPTULUM, among the Romans, the twenty fourth part 
of an ounce, and equal to two oboli. See the article Obo- 
lus, Cyd. 
SCRIPTULUS, a word ufed by fome inftead of fcrupulus, 

a fcruple, or weight of twenty grains. 
SCROFANELLO, in zoology, a name by which fame have 
called a fmall fifti of the Mediterranean, more ufually 
known by the name of the fcorpana. Salvian, de Aquat, 
p. 94. See Scorpjena. 
SCROPHULARIA, fig-wart, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe. The flower 
confifts of one leaf, and is of a fort of globofe form, open 
at the mouth, and divided as it were into two lips, the up- 
per of which has two fmall leaves under it. The piftil arifes 
from the cup, and Is fixed in the manner of a nail to the 
hinder part of the flower, and afterwards becomes a fruit or 
capfule, of a roundifti but pointed figure, divided by an in- 
termediate feptum into two cells, and containing fmall feeds 
affixed to a placenta. 

The fpecies of figwort, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe. 1, The common, or knobby rooted fig-wort. 2. The 
great hairy figzvort. 3. The great figwort with green ftaiks 
and leaves. 4. The great wzter-figwort, commonly called 
tvater-hetony. 5. The lefler water figwar t '-. 6. The yellow 
flowered figwort. 7. The nettle-leaved figwort. 8. The 
baum-Ieaved yf^wwrf. 9. The be tony-leaved _/£«/«-/. 10. The 
ihrubby figwort with thick leaves, like in fhape to thofe of 
teucrium, 11. The fmooth elder-leaved Spanifh figwort. 
12. The great hairy elder-leaved Portugal figwort. 13. The 
roundifh thick and black leaved figwort with pale yellow 
flowers, and very turgid feed veffels. 14. The fern-leaved 
fcrophularia, or broad leaved dog's rue. 15. The Alining 
ftone figwort with laferwort leaves. 16. The narrow leaved 
figwort, commonly called dog's rue. ly. The lefler dog's 
me figwort. 18. The vervain-leaved fhrubby Portugal^- 
•wort. Town, Inft. p. 167. 

The root of ficropbularia is effeemed externally as a remedy 
for the piles and the king's evil. It is generally made into 
an ointment for thefe purpofes ; but fome give it alfo inter- 
nally in diet drinks. 

This root is of a very lingular figure, by which it is eafily di- 
ftinguiflied at fight from all other medicinal roots. It is ufu- 
ally of the thicknefs of a man's finger, or more, of an oblon^ 
figure, nearly as thick at the one end as the other, and full 
of protuberances on the furface, refembling a kind of little 
kernels ; and between there are a great many fibres, which 
ftrike deep into the ground. The root itfelf has no great 
fmell, but its tafte is fome what acrid and difagreeable. 
SCROTUM (Cyd.) — Many authors have given accounts of 
the diftemperatures of this part, of various kinds, impeding 
the intent of the propagation of the fpecies, but one of the 
inoft remarkable of thefe, is the excefnve growth of that 
part, as well in length as in breadth and thicknefs. Secur- 
gius, in his Spermatobgia, gives an account of a perfon, 
whofe fcrotum grew to fuch a fize, that it reached down to 
his knees, and the penis was fo wholly loft in it, that the 
paflao-e for the urine was fcarce vifible, and feveral orifices 
were made by a fharp humor ouzing out of it in different 
places. The perfon lived a long time with it in this con- 
dition, and ufed to fupport it by a bandage worn acrofs the 
fhoulders. 

The author gives alfo an account of another firotum of this 
kind, which being at length taken off, partly by a mortifi- 
cation, and partly by the operation of a furgeon, was re- 
placed again by nature iri the Dime uitufuat fize. 



SCRUTATORES, among the Romans, certain officers, or 
fervants, whofe bufinefs it was to fearch every body that 
came to falute the emperor, in order to difcover if they had 
any kind of arms concealed about them. They were fir it 
inftituted under the emperor Claudius. Pitifc. in voc. 

SCULION, in ichthyology, the name given by Ariftotle, and 
many other of the antient writers, to the fifti called by later 
authors catulus, and catulus major, and in England the bounce. 
It is a fpecies of the fqualus, called by Artedi the reddifii 
variegated fqualus with the pinna ani placed in the middle, 
between the anus and the fin of the tail. See the article 
Squalus. 

SCULPONE/E, among the Romans, a kind of flioes worn 
by flaves of both fexes. Thefe Ihoes were only blocks of 
wood made hollow, like the French fabots. 

SCUMA, a word ufed by fome of the chemifts for fquamma, 
the fcales of any metal, and particularly applied to the 
flakes flying oft* from hot iron under the hammer. 

SCURFF, in zoology, an Englifh name for a fpecies of fal- 
mon, called alfo in fome places the bull-trout. It never 
grows to any great fize, and differs plainly from the fal- 
mon of the common kind in this, that its tail is even, and 
not forked. Its head is fhort and thick, and its fieih is lefs 
red than that of moil of the falmon kind. IVillughby, Hift. 
Pifc. p. 193. 

SCQRRA, in zoology, a name by which the antients have 
called the monedula, or common jackdaw. Ray's Ornithol. 

p. 85. 

SCURVOGEL, in zoology, the name of an American bird, 
called by fome the nhe fide r-apoa, and by the ^n\(\Yr^ns jaliru- 
guacu. 

It is of the crane kind, or nearly approaching to that genus. 
Its beak is large, (even or eight fingers breadth long, rounded, 
and fomewhat bent upwards at the end. In the fummit of 
the head he has a fort of honey crown, of a mixed greyifh 
and whitifh colour. Its neck is confiderably long, and both 
that and the head are dertitute of feathers, and are only 
covered by a fquammofe naked fkin. It is about the fize 
of the ftork, and lias a ihort black tail ; all the reft of the 
feathers are white, except that the long wing feathers are 
blackifh, with fomewhat of a purplifti glofs. When the fkin 
is taken off, it is drefled feveral ways, and is a very deli- 
cately tafted bird. Rays Ornitholog. p. 202. 
SCURVY {Cyd.) — There are fome who derive all difeafes 
from the fcurvy, which indeed muft be allowed to create, 
or mimic moft other maladies. Boerhaave tells us it pro- 
duces pleurctic, colic, nephritic, hepatic pains, various- fe- 
vers, as hot, malignant, and intermitting, dyfenterics, faiut- 
incrs, anxieties, dropfies, confumptions, convulsions, palfies, 
fluxes of blood ; in a word, it may be faid to contain the 
feeds and origin of almoft all diftempers. A cachexy, or 
ill habit, is much of the fame nature with the feursy. It is 
fuppofed by phyficians, that the immediate caufe of the 
fcurvy lies in the blood, 'the fibrous part of which is thick, 
and the ferum too thin and fharp ; and that hence arifes the 
great difficulty in the cure, becaufe in the correcting of one 
part, regard muft be had to the other. It is well known 
how extremely difficult it is to cure an inveterate feuiyy j 
how many fcorbutic patients have grown worfe by an inju- 
dicious courfe of evacuations ; how many are even rendered 
incurable by the treatment of inconfiderate phyficians ; and 
how difficult, tedious, and uncertain the cure is, in the 
hands even of the beft, who are obliged to ufe fuch variety 
and change of medicines, in the different ftages of that ma- 
lady ; which neverthelefs may be cured, fays the Bifhop of 
Cloyne, by the fole, regular, conftant, copious ufe of tar- 
water. In the cure of the ficurvy, the principal aim is to 
fubdue the acrimony of the blood and juices; but as this 
acrimony proceeds from different caufes, or even oppofite, 
as acid and alkaline, what is good in one fort of fcurvy 
proves dangerous, or even mortal, in another. It is well 
known, that hot anti-fcorbutics,where the juices of the body 
are alkalefcent, increafe the difcafe; and four fruits and ve- 
getables produce the like effect in the fcurvy caufed by acid- 
acrimony. Hence fatal blunders are committed by unwary 
practitioners, who, not diftinguifhing the nature of the dif- 
eafe, do frequently aggravate, inftead of curing it. The 
bifhop fays, if he may truft what trials he has been able to 
make, this water is good in the feveral kinds of fcurvy, 
whether acid, alkaline, or muriatic ; and he believes it the 
only medicine that cures them all, without doing hurt in 
any. In a high degree of fcurvy a mercurial falivation is 
looked on by many as the only cures which, by the vehe- 
ment fhock it gives the whole frame, and the fenfible fecre- 
tion it produces, may be thought to be more adequate to 
fuch an effect : but the diforder, occafioned by that violent 
procefs, it is to be feared, may never be got over. The im- 
mediate dangei, the frequent bad effects, the extreme trou- 
ble and nice care attending fuch a courfe, do very deferv- 
edly make people afraid of it. And though the fenfible fe- 
cretion therein be fo great, yet in a longer tract of time the 
ufe of tar -water may produce as great a difcharge of fcorbu- 
tic falts by urine and perforation ; the effect of which laft, 
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though not Co fenfible, may yet be greater than that of fa- 
livation ; if it be true, that infenfible perforation is confi- 
derably more than all the reft of the fenfible fecretions to- 
gether. See TAK-water. 

For the cure of the [curvy fome have propofed, that the pa- 
tient fhould be put into a warm or hot bath, till a fweat is 
moderately raifed, and then immediately taken out and im- 
merfed into cold water. Morgan, Mech. Praft. of Phyf. 
p. 354.. ap. Med. Efl~. Edinb. 
ScuRVY-£)a/f, cocblearia, in medicine, is a powerful attenu- 
aht and refolvent ; and on that principle is an excellent me- 
dicine in all difeafes arifing from a vifcid ftate of the fluids, 
and particularly in the fcurvy. The beft way of taking it, 
is to eat the whole herb by way of fallad. 
The fcurvy, however, is a difeafe fo various, that the fame 
medicine cannot be good for all the kinds. Accordingly 
jcttrvy-grafs proves hurtful, where the fcurvy is attended with 
a rednefs in the face, palpitations of the heart, frequent fe- 
verifh heats, hcad-achs, purgings, and the like ; in all 
which, acrid medicines of any kind do harm. See the article 

CoCHLKARIA. 

SCUTARIUS, among the Romans, befide its ordinary fig- 

nification of a fhi eld- maker, was ufed to denote one of the 

emperor's life-guards, becaufe their whole body was covered 

with armour. Pitifc. in voc. 

SCUTELLARIA, in botany, a name given to a fpecies of 

cafftda. See Cassida. 
SCUTHINON, in botany, a name given by the antient 
Greeks to a yellow wood, called alfo thapfum, cbryfoxylon, 
and fcythkum lignum. It was of a beautiful yellow colour, 
and was ufed in dying and in colouring the hair yellow, 
which was the favourite colour of that time. 
The fame authors have fometimes alfo called it cythinon, or 
cutbinon : this is only the former word with the initial f 
taken away, as it was common with them to do in regard 
to many words ; thus they called the fmilax milax, the fma- 
ragdus maragdus, and fo of many more. 
SCUTTLE-/*?^/;, in a fhip, the little hatch that covers the 

fcuttle. See Hatch. 
SCUTUM, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of the 
echini marini, the characters of which are ; that it is a fhell 
of an irregular figure, which on the lower part reprefents, 
in fome meafure, a fhield ; on the fuperficies it has the Ihape 
of a five-leaved flower ; its mouth is in the middle of the 
bafe, and the aperture for the anus at the edge. See Tab. 
of Teftaceous Animals, N° 6 and 7. 

Of this genus of the efchini there are two kinds, the an- 
gular and the oval. The angular kind has its circumference 
notched into corners ; on its back it has the cinquefoil leaf 
with very turgid marks, the lines being all crenated alfo at 
the edges, fo that it in fome meafure reprefents the flowers 
of the gourd kinds when open. The aperture of the anus 
is at the broader fide of the circumference. 
The oval kind is a fhell of a tolerably regular oval figure, 
with the cinquefoil mark upon its back, made up of leaves 
like thofe of the olive, but fplit as it were at the extremities. 
The mouth in this fpecies is in the middle, the anus in the 
edge, and the bafe is a little hollowed. 
Ofthefirft of thefe kinds, the angular fcuia, there are only 
two known fpecies : the firft a lower flattifh kind, and the 
fecond a more elevated one. 

Of the fecond, or the oval fcuta, there are three known fpe- 
cies. 1. A kind made up of extremely fmall granulofe cir- 
cles. 2. A hollow bafed one fhiclded like the tortoife, and 
with a pentagonal aperture for the mouth. And 3. an echi- 
nated one with a very high top, and a flight fulcus, or furrow, 
on that part where the anus is. Klein's Echnod. p. 28. 

Scutum, in pharmacy, a name given to a ("olid ftomachic 
topic, whether made in form of a bag, with medicinal in- 
gredients lowed in it, or of a plaifter. It is always fafhioned 
into the fhape of a fhield. The plaifters, for this purpofe, 
were ufed to be made of the warm ftomachic gums, and the 
bags were filled with the warm aromatic powders ; and they 
were worn to warm and ftrengthen the ftomach, correct a 
cold intemperature, and promote digeftions, and prevent vo- 
miting. The patella, or knee pan, is alfo fometimes called 
by anatomifts fcuium. 

SCYBALA, a term ufed by the antient phyficians to exprefs 
the excrements of the inteftines, hardened into lumps while 
in the body. 

SCYBELITES, a term ufed by the antients to exprefs a fort 
of muff, or juice of the grapes, which diftilled from them 
fpontaneoufly without preffing. 

SCYLACION, a word by which the antients expreffed the 
flefli of puppies, which they recommended as of great fcr- 
vice in many chronic cafes. 

SCYLDWIT, in our old writers, a mulct or fine for any 
fault. Leg. Hen. I. ) 

It comes from the Saxon fcilde, i. e. deliclum, and tuite, i. e. 
pcena. Blount. 

SCYMNUS, in ichthyology, a name ufed by ^Elian, Appian, 

and many other of the old Greek writers, for the fifti called 

fcuhon by Ariftotle. This is a fpecies of the fqualus, called 

by Artedi and others the fqualus with the pinna ani placed in 
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the midft, between the anus and tail ; the caiulus vulgaris 
and catulus major of authors. See the article Squalus. 

SCYPHUS, among the Romans, a very large kind of drinking 
cup. The fcyphus was called the cup of Hercules, as that 
of Bacchus, liberi patris, was named cantbarus. Pitifc. in 
voc. See the article Cantharus. 

SCYRA, in our old writers, a fine impofed upon fuch as neg- 
lected to attend the fcyregemot court, which all tenants were 
bound to do. Blount., Cetucl. 

SCYRIUM marmor, a name given by the antients fometimes- 
to a white, and fometimes to a yellowifh marble, both 
ufed in the public buildings of the Romans, but feldom in 
ftatuary, not being capable of a high polifli. 

SCYTALE, in zoology, the name given by the antients to 
a fpecies of ferpent, which was very long and thin, and 
equaily big all along the body, fo that the tail was not ea- 
fily diftinguifhed from the head. 

SCYTHE, Exi/Sai, among the Athenians, a defignation fome- 
times given to the officers, more ufually called hxiarcbi. 
They had the name fythte, becaufe they were often natives 
of Scythia who were chofen lexiarchi, as being brawny and 
fturdy fellows. See Lexiarchi. 

SCYTHARION, in botany, a name given by the antient 
Greek writers to a tree, whofe wood was of a fine yellow 
colour, and was ufed in thofe early times to dye things yel- 
low; it was called alfo Scytbiatm Ugnwn, from its country, 
and cbryfoxylon, or golden wood, from its fine yellow co- 
lour. It has been fuppofed that this was the fame with the 
cotinus coriaria of the Romans ; but this is an erroneous con- 
jecture, fince the wood of this tree dyed a yellow colour, 
and that a brownifh red, or a clear and pure red, accord- 
ing as the infufion was made more or lefs ftrono-. This 
fcytharion, therefore, could not be the fame with the cotinus x 
but it certainly is the fame with the tbapfum of the Greeks. 
See Chrysoxylon. 

SCYTHIAN, a word ufed very often in the old Greek writ- 
ers on the materia medica, to diftinguifh the peculiar fort 
of gum, or other drug, brought from that place. The Scy- 
thian and Indian drugs have been by many fuppofed diffe- 
rent kinds of the fame medicine; but this is an error, for 
it appears very obvious, on comparing the writings of Galen, 
Aetius, >£gineta, and other of the later writers among the 
Greeks, with thofe of Diofcorides, Theophraftus, and the 
other old ones, that the words Scythian and Indian mean the 
fame thing, and that what the old writers have called In- 
dian, thefe have called Scythian, 

The meaning of this is, that thofe things were called Scy- 
thian, which were brought from the country of Indofcythia, 
or that part of Scythia which lay at the oftia of the river 
Indus : but it is to be obferved, that though the later Greek 
writers mean this by their term Scythian, yet the word is 
ufed in a very different fenfe by the Arabians, Avifenna, 
Serapio, and others; and that wherever they mention a drug 
under the name of Scythian, they mean that it comes from 
the northern parts of Scythia, on the confines of Europe. 
Thefe authors having underftood of this Scythia, what the 
Greek writers have faid of the other, have made no fmall 
errors in regard to the hiftory of drugs, having given bdel- 
lium, and many other gums, the produce of only the Scythia 
of the Greek medical writers, to the frozen Scythia before- 
mentioned. 

SCYTHICUM lignum, in botany, a name given by the anti- 
ents to a tree, called alfo fcytharium by the later writers of 
the Greeks. This is by fome fuppofed to be the fame with 
the cotinus of the antients ufed in dying. 
The Greeks called the clcaflcr, cotinus indeed, but that is 
not meant _ as the fhrub fuppofed to be the fame with the 
Scythicum lignum, but the cotinus Romanorum, or, as thofe 
people expreffed it, cotinus coriaria. 

This however feems to be an error; for the cotinus co- 
riaria was ufed to dye yellow, whereas the Scythicum lig- 
num was ufed for a fine pale yellow, or citron colour, and 
was thence called chryfoxylon, the golden wood, or wood dy- 
ing a gold colour. 

Pliny fays that the cotinus coriaria dyed things to the colour 
of the fine couchs, that is, to a fine bright flefh colour; 
and Anguillara tells us, that the fcotano of theltaliaiiSjwhich 
is the fame with the cotinus coriaria of the Romans, dves 
woollen things to a very agreeable red colour. The words 
of Pliny are, that it dyes things conchylii colore. Thefe have 
been underftood as expreffing the colour of the purple fifh, 
or murex, which is a kind of fhell fifh, and whofe colour is 
a true purple; in this fenfe the colour would not be the 
fame with that yielded by the modern fcotano : but this is 
not the fenfe of Pliny, for he often mentions the* conchylius 
color as a kind of red, and in many places carefully difiin- 
guifhes it from the purple colour yielded by the murex ; 
and. it feems, according to him, to be the fine pale red, 
which we fee fo beautiful in the mouths of the great con- 
chylia, which our collectors of fhells call combs. See the 
articles Scotako, and Conchylius. 
SEA (Cycl.) — -The/j^ differs in faltnefs in different parts ; it Is, 
in general, obferved, that in hotteft climates the water is falteft. 

When 
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When fait water freezes, it hath been thought to let fall 
all its fait ; the ice of fea water, and the water melted from 
it;, rafting frefh, and being good for boiling meat and peafe 
in. Captain Middleton, being in Hudfon's ftreights in July 
*738j took ice from under the furface of ttipfed, which he 
melted till he got forty quarts of water ; thefe he evapo- 
rated to drynefs, and out of that quantity had only fix ounces 
of fait, or about 1TT . Pn>^f. Tranf. N° 461- feci:. 13. 
The afcent of the 'fea water, for the formation of fprings 
by a fubterranean circulation of its water to their fources, 
has been a great objection with many againft the fyftem of 
their being formed of the fea ; but Dr. Plot has obferved, 
that there are many ways by which the water may afcend 
above its own level. 1- By the means of fubterranean heats. 
2. By filtration. 3- By the unequal height of feveral feas. 
4. By the diftance of the center of magnitude from the cen- 
ter of gravity in the terraqueous globe. The fuperficies 
of the Pacific fea is faid to be farther from the center of 
gravity, than the top of the higheft hill on the adverfe part 
of the globe. And 5. by the help of ftorms. 
ThR fea water actually afcends above its own level in com- 
ing into wells, whofe bottoms lie higher than the furface of 
the fea at high water mark. Plot, de Origine Font. 

General motion of the Sea. Mr. Daffie of Paris, in a work 
published about fixty years ago, has been at great pains to 
prove that the fea has a general motion, independent of 
winds and tides, and of more confequence in navigation 
than is ufually fuppofed. He affirms that this motion is 
from eaft to weft, inclining toward the north, when the fun 
has pafled the equinoctial northward, and that during the 
time the fun is in the northern figns ; but the contrary way, 
after the fun has pafTed the faid equinoctial fouthward ; add- 
ing, that when this general motion is changed, the diurnal 
flux is changed alfo : whence it happens, that in feveral 
places the tides come in during one part of the year, and go 
out during the other ; as on the coafts of Norway, in the 
Indies, at Goa, Cochinchina, &c. where, while the fun 
is in the fummer figns, the fea runs to the fhore, when in 
the winter figns, from it. On the moft fouthern coafts of 
Tonquin and China, for the fix fummer months, the diur- 
nal courfe runs from the north with the ocean ; but the fun 
having repafTed the line toward the fouth, the courfe declines 
alfo fouthward. Philof. Tranf. N° 135. 

Bafon of the Sea, fundus maris , a term ufed by geographers, 
and other writers, to exprefs the bottom of the fea in 
general. 

Our honourable Mr. Boyle is the firft who has written any 
thing on this part of the globe, and he has given us a 
treatife exprefsly upon it ; but this only gives an account of 
its irregularities, and unequal depths, and is founded on the 
obfervations communicated to him by mariners, and people 
of too little cur'iofity to be depended upon for great difco- 
veries. 

The ingenious Count Marfigli has, fince his time, given us 
a much fuller account of this part of the globe, in a great 
part from his own experiments in many places, particularly 
along the coafts of Provence and Languedoc. 
The entire bafon of the fea is of fuch immenfe extent, and 
covered in many places with fuch an unfathomable depth of 
water, that it is not to be expected that it can be traced in 
every part ; but as the whole may be gueffed at, from fome 
part of it, and as its general figure is of no confequence in 
a fearch of this kind, the obfervations of this curious au- 
thor are of great value, in forming a judgment of the whole. 
Marfigli, Hift. de la Mer. p. 4. 

- The materials, which compofe the bottom of the fea, may 
very rationally be fuppofed, in fome degree, to influence 
the tafte of its waters ; and Marfigli has made many expe- 
riments to prove, that foffile coal, and other bituminous 
fubftances, which are found in plenty at the bottom of the 
fea, may communicate in great part its bitternefs to it. 

T We are not, however, to judge haftily, that there are not 
fo many beds of thefe at the bottom of the fea, as would 
be neceflary for fuch a purpofe, or to judge too haftily 
againft the exiftence of any other fubftances there, becaufe 

- we do not find proofs of them by the plummet, which in 
founding brings up other fubftances, and not thefe ; for the 
true bottom of the fea is very often covered and obfeured 
from us by another accidental bottom, formed of various 
fubftances mingled together, and often covering it to a confi- 
derable depth. 

The entire gulf of Lyons, fituated between Cape Quiez in 
Roufillon, and Cape Croifit in Provence, forms a bank 
above the furface of the water at the fhore, of the exact and 
peifeft figure of an arch ; and within this there is formed 
another fuch arch, making the bottom of the fea in that 
place for a very great way from fhore, which is of different 
depths in various places, but ufually between fixty and fe- 
venty fathom. See Shores. 

It is a general rule among fuilors, and is found to hold true 
in a great many inftances, that the more the fhores of any 
place are Keep and high, forming perpendicular cliffs, the 
niore deep the fea is below; and that on the contrary/level 
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Mediterranean is generally allowed to be under the height 
of Malta. The obfervation of the ftrata of earth, and 
other foffils, on and near the fhores, may ferve to form 
a very good judgment, as to the materials which are- 
found in its bottom. The veins of fait and of bitumen 
doubtlefs run on the fame, and in the fame order in which 
we fee them at land ; and the ftrata of rocks, that ferve to 
fupport the earth of hills and elevated places on fhore, ferve 
alfo, in the fame continued chain, to fupport the immenfe 
quantity of water in the bafon of the fea. It is probable 
alfo that the veins of metals, and of other mineral fubftances, 
which are found in the neighbouring earth, are in the fame 
manner continued into the depths of the fea. The parti- 
cles of metals, in this cafe, are probably carried off into 
deep water, and funk among the fofter matter of the bottom, 
but fome of the lighter minerals feem to have given colour 
to thofe beautiful crufts, which are found upon many/is 
plants, and which lofe their luftre in the drying. The 
fubterranean rivers, and currents of water, make great 
changes in what would be the natural furface of the bottom 
of the fea, where they arife, each having a peculiar bafon 
of its own. We are informed by numerous inftances of fub- 
terranean currents, and as we fee them break out in rivers 
on the furface of the earth in fome parts, fo in others we 
may be well affured that they break up the bottom of the 
fea, and empty their frefh waters into the fait mafs. 
In this cafe, the rufhing up continually of fuch a body of 
water makes a roundifh cavity, and its running fome one 
way lengthens and carries on that cavity, till by degrees it 
is loft, as the frefh water by degrees becomes blended with 
the fait. Thus every river, that arifes in the bottom of 
the fea, alters the form of its furface, and makes a bafon 
for itfelf, in which it runs a confiderable way. Many feas 
near the fhore, and when the water is tolerably clear, 
fhew the traces of thefe currents to the naked eye from 
the furface, and the water taken up from them is found 
more or lefs frefh. Marfigli, Hift.de la Mer. p. 13. 
The coral fifheries have given us occafion to obferve, that, 
there are many, and thofe very large, caverns or hollows in 
the bottom of the fea, efpecially when it is rocky ; and that 
the like caverns are fometimes found in the perpendicular 
rocks, which form the fteep fides of thofe fifheries. Thefe 
caverns are often of great depths, as well as extent, and 
have fometimes wide mouths, equal to their largeft diameter 
in any part, but fometimes they have only narrow entrances 
into large and fpacious hollows. It is the common opini- 
on of the people about the place, that thefe caverns are pre- 
pared by nature for the circulating of the fea water ; but 
that operation, however neceflary, may be performed as well 
without, as with thefe caverns, and they feem in reality ta 
be only accidental. 

We daily meet with immenfe hollows and caverns, natural- 
ly made in rocky mountains ; and as this part of the bot- 
tom of the fea is almoft all rock, and its fides of the fame 
nature, it is no wonder that the fame accidents fhould hap- 
pen, and like hollows be found, though with no particular 
intent of providence in their ufe. Nay there is this farther 
reafon to expefl them in the rocks buried under the fea than 
in thofe in hills, that the latter are in a ftate of reft and 
quiet, whereas the former are in continual reach of water, 
which will infmuate itfelf into every crack or crevice na- 
ture has left in them, and may be eafiiy fuppofed to have 
burrowed its way in a fmall hole made by nature, till it 
has formed of it a very large one. 

It feems plain from the whole, that the bafon of the fea was 
at the creation, or at its fecond formation after the univer- 
sal deluge, covered with, or compofed of the fame fub- 
ftances, as the furface of the reft of the earth is, that is of 
rocks, clay and fand, and other fuch fubftances. The com- 
mon obfervations of feamen feem indeed to make againft 
this opinion, but they may be eafiiy folved, fo as not to 
• overthrow it. The plummet which they let down in found- 
ing, ufually brings up with it a matter compofed of mud, 
tartarous incruftations, or of dead weeds and broken ihells, 
or numbers of various bodies of this kind, cemented together 
into a firm mafs by fome fparry or tartarous matter, depo- 
sited from among the water, and agglutinating them toge- 
ther : thefe form an artificial bottom, covering the natural 
one; but it is eafy to fee, that fuch a cruft or coat as this 
muff needs have been formed over the true bottom, in places 
where numbers of animals and vegetables are produced, and 
decay again, and where the waters being at reft have time* 
to depofit their ftony matter, in the fame manner as the 
waters of feveral of our petrifying, or rather incruftating 
fprings do. And that thefe decayed fubftances, and this ftony 
matter, falling to the bottom together, and there lying un- 
dilfurbed, muff, ncceflaiily have formed jiift fuch a cruft 3s 
is found ; and the natural bottom of the fea, whether of 
ftone, of fand, or of clay, mull: be covered by fuch acci- 
dental concretions, and that probably to fuch a depth, that 
it is not eafy now to break through it* 
There are places however where, by fome accidents, this 
fort of adventitious cruft either has never been formed, or 
elfe has been removed. In thefe places we find the na- 
2 C c c tural 
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tural bottom, as defcribed, that is of the fame nature with 
the ftrata in the body of the earth. The fimile the Count 
Marfigli has made, between the bafon of the fea and a caik 
of wine, is very expreflive and juft. When wine has been 
a icng time kept in a cafk, the whole internal furface of 
that cafk is fo covered and encruftated over with tartar, 
that it feems within to be really compofed of it ; yet as we 
know that this cafk is of wood, we are very certain that 
the true inner furface of it is of the fame texture and nature 
with the tree from which it was cut, though we cannot 
get off the accidental furface formed by the liquor kept in it, 
and wholly covering it. 

We very frequently meet with fine and pure fand at the bot- 
tom of the fea, and in thefe places are apt to believe that 
we certainly have the true and original bottom, but this 
is rather to be looked on as a probability than a certainty ; 
and where the fand is more than ordinarily fine, there is 
always re;ifon to fufped that the courfe of fome fubterrane- 
an river has brought it there, by opening into the fea in 
this part j and that this is one of thofe particular bafons, 
which thefe rivers form to themfelves within the bafon of 
the fea, and which continue only to a fmall diftance from 
their fource. Marfigli, Hift. de la Mer. p. 15. 
The bottom of the fea is covered with a variety of matters, 
fuch as could not be imagined by any but thofe who have 
examined into it, efpecially in deep water, where the fur- 
face only is difturbed by tides and ftorms, the lower part, 
and consequently its bed at the bottom, remaining for ages 
perhaps undifturbed. The foundings, when the plummet 
firft touches ground on approaching the mores, gives fome 
idea of this. The bottom of the plummet is hollowed, and 
in that hollow there is placed a lump of tallow ; this being 
the bottom of the lead, is what firft touches ground, and 
the foft nature of this fat receives into it fome part of thofe 
fubftances, which it meets with at the bottom : this matter, 
thus brought up, is fometimes pure fand, fometimes a fort 
of fand made of the fragments of fhells, beat to a fort of 
powder, fometimes it is made of a like powder of the fe- 
veral forts of corals, and fometimes it is compofed of frag- 
ments of rocks ; but befide thefe appearances, which are 
natural enough, and are what might very well be expected, 
it brings up fubftances which are of the moft beautiful co- 
lours. Things of as fine a fcarlet, vermillion, purple, c3V. as the 
fineft paint could make them, and as yellow as a folution of gam- 
boge, are common ; and fometimes, though not fo frequently, 
the matter brought up is blue, green, or of a pure fnowy white- 
nefs. Thefe coloured matters fometimes feem to have made 
up the whole bottom or mafs of the furface, but more ufu- 
ally they have been formed upon other things, as upon the 
mud, or upon larger pieces of fhells, corals, and the like, 
in the manner of tartarous crufts, and thofe in fome degree 
refembling the cruftaceous coats of fome of the fea plants. 
The colours of thefe fubftances are not merely fuperficial 
and tranfient, but many of them are fo real and perma- 
nent, that they may be received into white wax melted, 
and poured upon them, or kept in fufion about them ; and 
when thus examined, they feem as if a proper care might 
make them of great value, as paints of the finer kinds, 
where little is to be ufed. 

The fame coloured matters that thus coat the fubftances, 
found at the bottom of the fea in thefe places, are alfo 
fometimes found extended over the furface of fea plants of 
the harder kind, which grow in deep water. They are 
always, in this cafe, in a fort of liquid form, being lodged 
within, or embodied among a fort of jelly or glue of a 
tranfparent fubftance, which in thefe cafes perfectly coats 
over the whole plant. In this ftate it gives the naturalift, 
who is prefent at the fifhing up his treafures, a tranfient 
profpecT: of a very elegant kind j but this vanifhes while he 
admires it. A piece of coral, or other hard fea plant, thus 
coated over, appears, as it rifes to the furface of the water, 
of a delicate green, blue, or purple, but when taken above 
water, it is found that this fine colour is only in the coat 
of glue or jelly which covers the plant : as foon as this is 
wiped off, the colour is carried away with it, and the coral 
mews its own native tinge ; and it is to no purpofe to at- 
tempt the preferving it, by fuffering this glue to dry upon 
the plant, for the colour flies away by degrees, as the moif- 
ture evaporates, and the coral or plant, whatever it be is 
only fo much the lefs beautiful, than it naturally would have 
been, as it is covered with a dry yellowifh dirty looking 
horny matter. Thefe are beauties in the fubmarine plants 
therefore, which can be only icen by thofe who venture out 
in order to take them up. 

The fmall quantities of thefe elegant colours, which we thus 
find fpread over the furfaces of plants and other bodies, as 
we approach deep water, may give a rational idea of what 
we fhould find, were we able to examine the bottoms of the 
fea in its deep and unfathomable reccfles. It is eafy to con- 
ceive, that in thefe places we fhould find great quantities 
of the moft beautiful fubftances. MarfirtL Hift. Phvf. de 
la Mer. J & * 

Dead Sea. Dr. Perry made feveral experiments on the water 
of the Dead fia, in order to find what particles it contain- 
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ed. Upon infilling fome fcrapings of galls in it, it becomes 
of a bright purple colour, but that not till it has flood a con- 
fiderable time. On adding oil of tartar per deliquium to it, 
it becomes turbid, and looks as if globules of fat were 
flufluating in it ; this unctuous matter, upon its long Hand- 
ing in repofe, comes together in form of a fediment at the 
bottom. On pouring fpirit of vitriol into it, it depofits a 
milk-white greafy fediment, which, after Handing twelve 
hours, occupies about one fifth part of the liquor. On put- 
ting a fmall quantity of faccharum faturni to it, it depofits 
a fmall quantity of a greyifh powder. Being feverally and 
feparately mixed with a folution of fublimate, with fpirit of 
fal armoniac, and with fugar of violets, it neither ferments, 
nor depofits any fediment, nor changes colour, except with 
the fugar of violets, with which it becomes green. It is 
highly faturated with fait, fo that it is to common water in 
fpecific gravity, as five to four ; and it has fo acrid and ftyp- 
tic a tafte, that on being held in the mouth, it conftringes it 
in the manner of alum. 

From all thefe experiments it appears, that this water is 
impregnated with a fort of an acrid and alkaline nature, and 
a matter partly of a fulphureous, partly of a bituminous na- 
ture. Philof. Tranf. N° 46a. p. 50. 

Sea adder, an Englifh name for a fea fifh of the acus kind, 
called by Willughby the acus lumbricifirmis. 
It is a fmall fifh of a cylindric fhape, without fcales, and 
of a greenifh brown colour, with fome admixture of a red- 
difh yellow. The fnout is long and hollow, and the mouth 
opens upwards at its end. The eyes are fmall, and their 
itis red. The gills are four on each fide, but are covered 
by a membrane, and the whole body divided into rin<»s like 
the common earth-worm. It is ufually about three or four 
inches long, and of the thicknef's of a goofe quill. It has 
but one fin, which is fituated on the back. The anus is 
much nearer the head than the tail ; and under the fnout 
there is always a flefhy tubercle. The fifh is common on 
the coaft of Cornwall. Willughly, Hift. Fife. p. 160. 

Sea breaches, a term ufed by the farmers to exprefs the over- 
flowing of their low lands near the fea by the fea water. 
Sea fait, moderately ufed, is a great improvement to all 
lands, but too much of it kills all forts of vegetables, ex- 
cept fuch as nature has intended to live among it. The fea 
breaking in upon lands thus, injures them greatly. The owner 
is to flop the breach by which it entered with all poffible 
diligence, and then trenches and drains muft be cut through 
all parts of the land, to carry the fait water into fome one 
low place, from which it may be emptied by means of an 
engine ; or if it be fmall in quantity, it may be laded out 
by hand over the bank ; or if yet lefs, the fun and winds 
may dry it away : but in either cafe, the place where it was 
fuffered to reft muft be covered with a large quantity of 
frefh earth, to take off from the too great faltnefs of the 
other ; and the whole land fhould be plowed for three or 
four years, to let in the rains and air to freihen it. Mor- 
timer's Hufbandry. 

Sea bream, in ichthyology, the Englifh name for the fifh call- 
ed by the generality of authors the pagrus and phagrus. Ac- 
cording to the new fyftem of Artedi, it is a (pedes of the 
fpari, and is diftinguifhed by the name of the red fparus 
with the fkin carried into a fmus at the roots of the back fins, 
and the pinna ani. SeePACRus and Sparus. 

Sea calf, vhulus marinus, in zoology. SeePHOCA. 

Sea caw, the Englifh name of the manati, a fpecies of fifh fo 
different from all the other of the cetaceous tribe, to which 
it properly belongs, that Artedi, in his new fyftem of ich- 
thyology, allots it a peculiar generical name, which is thri- 
cechus. 

It is called by Herrera taurus marinus, or the fea bull, and 
by others the taehas and la donna. The French call it la- 
mantin, or namantin, and the Portuguefe pezze mouller. 
It may feem ftrange, that fo ill fhaped a creature as this 
fhould have given rife to the ftories of the fyrens and mer- 
maids, theyiamen and fea women, yet there is great reafon 
to believe, that all the fabulous accounts of thefe monfters 
are owing to the feeing this animal raife its head and lhoul- 
ders above the water. See Sea man. 

Sea crow, in zoology, a name given by the common people 
of many counties of England to the^«w'r. See the article 
Pewit. 

Sea devil, in ichthyology, an Englifh name for the ranapifca- 
trix, or lophius. See Rana pifcatrix. 

Sea fox, an Englifh name for a fifh of the fqualus kind, called 
alfo the feci ape ; both names being given on occafion of the 
length of its tail in proportion to the body. 
It is a very lingular fifh, and, according to the new Arte- 
dian fyftem, is a fpecies of fqualus, diftinguifhed by that au- 
thor by die name of the fqualus Cauda longiore quant ipfum 
corpus. 

The old Greek writers have called it alopecia, and the later 
vulpes marina, and fimia marina, whence the names fea fox, 
mi fea ape. See the articles Vulpes and SqjTALus. 

SnA-gate, at fea. When two fhips are aboard one another, 
by means of a wave or billow, the feamen fay thev lie aboard 
one another in a fea-gate. 

Sea 
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SeA green. 'To make this colour in the glafs trade, the fineft 
cryftalline glafs only muft be ufed, and no manganefe muft 
be added at firft to the metal. The cryftal fritt muft be 
melted thus alone, and the fajt, which fwims like oil on its 
top, muft be taken off with an iron ladle very carefully. 
Then to a pot of twenty pound of this metal, add fix 
ounces of calcined brafs, and a fourth part of the quantity 
of powdered zaffer : this powder muft be well mixed, and 
put into the glafs at three times, it will make the metal fwell 
at firft, and all muft be thoroughly mixed in the pot. After 
it has ftood in fufion three hours, take out a little for a 
proof; if it be too pale, add more of the powder. Twenty 
four hours after the mixing the powder the whole will be 
ready to work, but muft be well ftirred together from the 
bottom, left the colour fhould be deepeft there, and the me- 
tal at the top lefs coloured, or even quite colourlefs. Some 
ufe for this purpofe half cryftal fritt, and half rochetta fritt, 
but the colour is much the fineft when all cryftal fritt is ufed. 
Nen's Art of Glafs, p. 39. 
Sea gudgeon, an Englifh name given to the fifti called by die 
generality of writers gobius niger, and the gobius marinus. 
Artedi, who has made a genus of the gobii, excludes the 
common gudgeon, or gobio ftuviatilis, from it, but he admits 
this fifh as a genuine fpecies of it. 

Athenaeus tells us of three kinds of gudgeons, the black, the 
yellow, and the white. This feems to have been very 
plainly the black gudgeon of that author. Salvian, in his fi- 
gure of this fifh, has given three fins on the back, but it 
really has only two. 
Sea hen, in zoology, a name given by fome to the lomwia, a 
webfooted bird, common on our coafts, and called \h& guil- 
lemot, or kiddow. See Lomwia. 
Sea horfe, the Englifh name of the hippocampus, a fpecies of 
the acus, according to the older writers, and one of the fyn- 
gnathi of Afteol. See thefe heads. 

The many idle tales reported of this vaft amphibious crea- 
ture, fuch as his method of bleeding himfelf when diftemper- 
ed, his vomiting fire when enraged, and the like, have made 
people, in almoft all ages, defirous of feeing the animal. 
The Romans were fond of exhibiting it in their fhews of 
wild beafts, and the defcription Pliny gave of it from thence, 
was all the world knew of the creature for many ages. That 
author's account, however, of its feeding on grafs on the 
banks of the Nile, no way agrees with the teeth we find its 
mouth furnilhed with. 

The fceletons of thefe animals, as rare as they are with us 
at prefent in their recent irate, yet are found not unfre- 
quently, in part at leaft, buried under ground, and that at 
great depths. The bones of the head are different from 
thofe of any other known animal, and when found in fome 

fiarts of France, had always puzzled the wits of the natura- 
ifts there, who had in vain compared them with thofe of 
oxen, horfes, &c. but at length one of the heads of thefe 
animals being fent over to France, cleared up the whole dif- 
ficulty. The two jaws of this weighed forty five pounds, 
and were two feet long, a foot deep, and a foot and half 
wide. It is eafy to conceive from this, that the accounts 
we have of the fize of the an imal are not fabulous, thefe bones 
corresponding very well with them. Mem. Acad. Par. 1724. 

Sea loufe, pediculus marinus, a name given to the Molucca 
crab. See Squilla. 

Sea man. We have many accounts, even from authors of 
credit, of fomething refembling the human figure feen tf. fea, 
and fancy has carried them to fuch a height, that the truth 
of the defcription is loft in moft of them. 
The fyrens, which we have accounts of even in Bartholin, 
and the fea man, or homo marinus, as it was called, feen 
and defcribed by Barchewitz, give the greateft credit to the 
ftory; but writers are fo fond of telling marvellous things, 
that great allowances are to be made in the reading. 
The general defcription of the fea man is, that from the 
navel downwards the whole is only a fhapelefs lump of flefh, 
without any the leaft mark, either of limbs, fins, or tail. 
On the bread; there ftand two pectoral fins, which are each 
compofed of five bones or rays, refembling the human hand, 
and connected together by a membrane like the toes of a 
duck, or fome other water fowl's foot. 
Thefe fins are what have the appearance of fomething hu- 
man, and when feen about the bofom of a white bellied fifti, 
may be taken for hands with ftiort arms, and the refem- 
blance of a head is eafily fancied. Thefe fins are not pecu- 
liar to any one kind of fifti, but the manati, or fea cow, 
the rana pifcatrix, or lophius, and many others have them. 
It is probable from moft of the accounts we have, that the 
manati, ox fea cow, is the creature, which being feen raif- 
ing its head above water at a diftance, and extending thefe 
pectoral fins, which are what it fwims with, has given rife 
to the idea of the upper part of a human figure. 
As to the defcription of a fhapelefs lump of flefh making up 
the lower part of the animal, it feems too contrary to the 
courfe of nature in all other fea animals, to have any foun- 
dation in reality, and probably was only the invention of 
the defcriber, to make out what he did not fee above water. 
It is true that Barchewitz, takes great pains to prove that the 
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fea man, or homo marinus, he defcribes, Was a wholly diffe- 
rent creature from the fea cow; but his defcription of it 
carries too little the air of any thing in nature, to meet 
with an eafy credit. 

It is wonderful, that fo judicious a writer as Artedi fhould 
give any faith to the exiftence of fo ftrange a fifh as this, 
but he mentions it with a great air of diftruft, and wifties a 
more perfect hiftory of itj if it any where exifts. 
The public are often impofed upon by cheats, who ftiew 
different things under the name ox fea men, mermaids, and 
fyrens ; but if we may judge of the generality of thefe 
creatures, thus fhewn by the lateft inftance among us, they 
are very wretched counterfeits indeed. This creature was 
faid to be a young mermaid, taken on the Acapulca fhore, 
and maintained its credit fo well in London, as to afford 
the proprietor a comfortable fubfiftence for ten months 
among us, though no other than a human fcetus of about 
eight months, with a hydrocephalus head, and with the two 
legs growing together, and covered by one common mem- 
brane. The toes of this fcetus were beat out into a refem- 
blance of fins. 

Sea owl, in ichthyology, a name given by many to that fifh, 
which we more ufually call the lump fifii, the lumpus of Wil- 
lughby, &c. and the cydopierus of Artedi, which fee. 

Sea pheafant, in zoology, the name of a bird of the duck 
kind, but differing from all the other fpecies in the fhape 
of its tail ; which has two long feathers, ftanding out beyond 
the reft, and terminating in a point. It is called more gene- 
rally the cracker. See the article Cracker. 

Sea plants. Count Marfigli, who was at indefatigable pains 
to collect the various fea plants of feveral places, divides all 
thofe productions into three claffes. 

The firft clafs contains the foft, or herbaceous ones ; the 
fecond the ligneous ones, or fuch as are of a woody hard- 
nefs ; and the third, thofe which are of the hardnefs of ftone. 
Of the firft clafs are the algas, called fea wracks, the fu- 
cufes, or fea oaks, the fea mojfes± or confervas, and the diffe- 
rent fpecies of fpunges. 

Of the fecond kind are thofe called lythdphyta by the antients^ 
as if their hardnefs approached to that of ftones. All thefe 
confift of two fubftances, a cortical and an internal : the cor- 
tical part, while in the fea, is foft, but in drying it becomes 
as hard as chalk, or thereabouts, eafily crumbling to pieces 
between the fingers ; this is what deceived the amients into 
an opinion of its being of a ftony nature. The internal 
fubftance, properly fpeaking, feems more the nature of horn 
than of wood ; if it is burnt, it throws out a fpume, or 
froth, like that which horns or feathers of animals yield in 
the fire, and their fmell in burning is of the fame kind. 
The branches of thefe plaMs are very pliablej bending in the 
manner of whalebone, and they give the fame refinance to 
a knife in the cutting. 

The ftony plants, which fhould properly be called the lytho- 
phyta, but which never are called fo, are the feveral fpecies 
of coral, madrepora, and the like. The madrepora differs 
from the coral, in having its furface pierced with almoft in- 
numerable holes. 

The algas are the only fa plants which have any roots, 
properly fo called ; thefe therefore grow out of the foft bot- 
tom of the fea, as other plants out of the earth, but all the 
other fea plants, without exception, appear fixed upon hard 
and folid bodies, incapable of affording them any nourifh- 
ment ; fuch as ftones, fhells, pieces of iron, of wood, fefc. 
and fometimes on other plants ; and they arc not fattened to 
thefe fubftances by fibres pafling into, or furrounding them, 
but merely by a foot or pediment, capable of only fixing 
them down, not of drawing nourifhment from the fub- 
ftances, were there any there. From this obfervation the 
author concludes, that all the plants which have no roots 
may be properly faid to be all root, or to perform the office 
of roots in their whole fubftance, or that they take in nou- 
rifhment in every part by certain pores, which in many are 
vifible, and cover the whole furface. 

This manner of receiving nourifhment, he alfo obferves* 
very well fuits their condition, fince they are always iur- 
rounded, on all fides, with that water by which they are to 
be nourifhed ; whereas the plants, which grow at land, have 
only a part of them buried in the earth, from whence they 
are to be fupplied with the proper juices. The roots of land 
plants, therefore, have only the ueceffary organs for receiv- 
ing fupplies ; whereas the fea plants he finds to be all over 
covered with fmall glandules, whofe office it is to receive and 
to convey, into the internal parts of the plant, the proper 
juices for its nourifhment, and thefe he obferves are, in ge- 
neral, of a glutinous and milky nature. The great diffe- 
rence between the land and fea plants is feen in this familiar 
inftance ; a land plant will remain frefh for a long time, in 
all its parts, on one end of the ftalk only being plunged in 
water, but a fea plant, if part of it be out of Water and part 
in will always be frefh and vigorous in that part which is 
under water, while the part that is dry will wither and de- 
cay. It is eafy hence to fee, that the feveral parts of the 
land plants have connections with, and dependances on one 
another; whereas, in the fea plant j every part takes in its 

own 
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own hourifliment, and lives and fidurifhes wholly indepen- 
dent of the reft. 

After having gone through this general fyftem, the author 
defcends to feveral remarkable particulars. He mentions an 
inftance of a fucus, whole ftalk, when in its growing ftatc, 
is a quarter of an inch in diameter, yet in drying fhrinks 
up fo much, as to be not thicker than a fingle thread. An- 
other fpecies, called by the fiihermen the jea orange., from 
its refemblance to an orange in fhape, he obferves is pro- 
perly a fucus ; it has neither ftalk nor branches, but confifts 
wholly of this globular body ; it is not a folid fubftance, 
but a membrane of about 9 of an inch in thicknefs, regu- 
larly diftended into this fhape, by being filled wthjea water. 
All over the fides of this cavity there are fixed (lender fila- 
ments, which traverfe the whole, and probably receive nou- 
rifhment from the water contained in the cavity, and distri- 
bute it to the feveral parts of the fides where they are inferted. 
Another jea plant this author mentions, only appears in the 
fhape of a bark ; it affixes itfelf to the branches of the lytho- 
phyta, when they have loft their natural bark, and fome 
times, in the fame manner, coats and emits over the fur- 
faces of ftones. When it is frefh, it is of a lively red, of 
the confidence of a mufhroom, and about the thicknefs of 
the back of a common knife, and its external furface is full 
of fmall prominences, which contain a glutinous juice 
round about thefe alfo there ffand feveral yellow tubercles, 
which, with the red of the ground of the plant, make upon 
the whole a very beautiful appearance. Its under furface is 
perfectly fmooth and glofiy. This feems a much more re- 
markable plant, as to the manner of its vegetation, than 
thofe which grow on other plants at land. 
The fame author obferves, that feveral of the fpunges, when 
taken out of the jea, have a motion of the nature of a fyf- 
tole and diaftole, which lafts as long as there remains any of 
the jea water in their cavities. Some of the fea plants, which 
while growing are as foft as the fucufes, yet when dried are 
as eafily rubbed to powder between the fingers, as the bark 
of the lithophytons. There is one of the lithophytons, 
which carries Co large a quantity of branches, that they make 
the refemblance of leaves ; but as thefe leaf-like branches 
are all truly of the fame nature with the reft of the plant, 
this is no exception to the general rule, that the lithophyta 
have no leaves. One of the fpecies of lithophyton is na- 
turally deftitute of a bark, and is covered in the place of one 
with a glutinous fubftance, of the nature of varnifh ; this 
is molt abundant at the foot. The whole plant is full of 
prickles, and thefe appear the moft plainly on the fummits 
of the branches, where this glutinous varnifh is more thinly 
fpread. On this part of the plant, alfo, there appear cer- 
tain globules of a glutinous matter, when it is taken out of 
the water, which, when it is again plunged into it, fpread 
themfelves over the whole furface of the branches. 
The madreporas grow in the fame places with the coral j 
they often hang pendulous from the hollow rocks, and often 
grow erect on the flat ones. They ufually change colour 
when taken out of the water, and are of very different kinds 
and different degrees of hardnefs ; many of them are as hard 
as common ftones, and many others are fo brittle, that it 
is fcarce poilible to touch them without breaking theij 
branches. 

The flowers of the thorny and naked lithophyton appear to 
be wholly like thofe of coral, and like them they are not 
found to contain any folid feed. Mem. de l'Acad. Par, 
1710. 

The many ufes of the numerous jea plants to the fyftem of 
the world are not yet fufficiently known. Among others, 
Dr. Lifter has obferved that they ferve to render a great deal 
of the jea water frefh, and give it in mifts to the clouds, 
whence it again falls on the earth. This is eafily proved by 
experiment thus : if a quantity of fea water be put into a 
long glafs body, and into it there be put a large and vigo- 
rous jea plant, fuch as the common /« wrack, and the head 
placed on the glafs, and a receiver fitted for it without cut- 
ting the joints, there will daily diftil into the receiver, 
without giving any fire below, a clear and fwect water, 
frefh and potable, and without any difagreeable or unwhole- 
fome quality. _ The quantity is but fmall that is obtained 
this way, but it is evident, that in the fame manner a very 
immenfe quantity of the jea water is everv hour made frefh 
andraifed up into the air from the infinite number of plants 
that grow in it. Dr. Lifter even thinks that the tropic winds, 
. which blow conftantly one way, may be owing to this fort 
of caufe. Philof. Tranf. N° 156. See the article Tropic 
winds. 
Ska jalt. The chemifts have, for many ages, been acquaint- 
ed with many of the qualities, and much of the nature of 
this common fubftance, but not with the whole ; they know 
what they can feparate from it, and what they can after- 
wards procure, by admixtures with the refiduum of the di- 
ftillation, which is its bafis ; but they do" not feem to have 
thought, of a long time, of enquiring 'into what that bafe 
was. They have always known how to feparate an acid 
liquor from this jab, called the fpirit of it, by breaking its [ 
union with the bafis of the jalt - t and they know, that if a 
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vitriolic acid be added to this bafis, it makes what is called 
Glauber's jalt, if a nitrous one, they procure what is called 
quadrangular _ nitre : but they never procured, and brought 
into view this bafis of jea jalt feparate and pure, exempted 
from its acid, and in a ftate of being known as to what it 
is ; they have found out that the bafis of alum is a white cal- 
carious earth, that the bafis of green vitriol is iron, and 
that the bafis of blue vitriol is copper; but they have 
been unacquainted with the bafis of this moft common of 
aWjalts. For want of this knowledge, no body has been 
able to recompofe jea jalt, or regenerate it after it has been 
decompounded by fire ; and the judicious chemift never 
thinks he is mafter of a fubject, till he can both deftroy, 
and at pleafure reproduce it. 

It has been generally agreed, that the bafis of this jalt is 
either an earth or an alkali ; and it might be very poilible to 
reconcile thefe opinions, by fuppofing it an alkaline earth, 
as there are many fuch, and fo blending the two opinions 
in one. Mr. Du Hamel, however, has been at great pains 
on this fubject, and has communicated to the Academy of 
Sciences, as the refult of them, a very accurate and valuable 
account of this body. 

A hafty obferver may fancy to himfelf, that he has found out 
this bafis at a very eafy rate, by obferving, that on the dif- 
(ohing jea jalt in oil of tartar by deliquium, there precipi- 
tates to the bottom a white earth. This was the firft fub- 
ject of Mr. Du Hamel's enquiries, but he found this could 
not be the real bafis of the jalt, nor indeed any thing ef- 
fential to it, fince it was in too fmall quantity to have fuf- 
ficed for fo great a purpofe ; and after the precipitation of it, 
there remained much fine and unaltered jalt, on which the 
menftruum did not operate; and on all the trials he could 
make, he found it impoffible to reproduce jea jalt from the 
mixture of this earth with fpirit of fait. It feems therefore 
moft probable, that this earth was only accidentally mixed 
with the jalt, at the time of its formation, but having no 
eflential fhare in its compofition. When an inflammable 
fubftance is mixed with nitre, its acid diffipates itfelf with a 
very little heat, and leaves its bafis naked to the eye. In- 
flammable fubftances, mixed with vitriols, alfo greatly 
diminifh the force of the union of their acid to their bafe, 
and confequently facilitate their fcparation ; and on this prin- 
ciple Mr. Du Hamel had hopes that powder of charcoal, or 
filings of iron, might prove happy mediums for the fepara- 
tion of the acid of jea jalt from its bafis, but thefe had no 
effect. Chemifts had obferved that the jea jalt, which enters 
the ftomachs of animals with their food, was decompofed in 
their bodies ; hence this gentleman tried animal and vege- 
table fubftances for this purpofe, as alfo the inflammable mi- 
nerals, but all thefe alfo without fuccefs. 
When thefe trials had all proved fruitlefs, there appeared no 
way left, but that of the mixture of the vitriolic and nitrous 
acids, and the producing the Glauber's fait, and quadrangu- 
lar nitre, for the fubjects of after experiment. Having care- 
fully made fome Glauber's fait, the bufinefs was to drive off 
the acid from that mixt by fire; but no fort of diftillation 
was found able to do this, as no fire is ftrong enough to dif- 
unite this acid from any mixture with an alkaline fait. It 
is well known, however, that the vitriolic acid eafily unites 
itfelf to inflammable fubftances, and in that union confti- 
tutes common fulphur. The mixture of powder of charcoal 
with this Glauber's fait, produced readily a fulphur, but the 
acid, in running into this union, had carried the bafis of the 
jea jalt along with it, not left it behind as was expected ; 
but the fcparation was afterwards effected, by pouring vine- 
gar upon this fulphur ; the confequence of which was, that 
the bafis of the jea jalt then remained charged only with the 
vegetable acid of the vinegar, much weaker than the mineral 
acid of vitriol, and therefore forming a combination much 
more eafily broken, and from which the acid was to be 
raifed into vapour, without any great difficulty, as it con- 
tained a large portion of an oily matter with it. This hav- 
ing then been wrought over by diftillation, and the refidu- 
um ftrong! y calcined, the bafis of the jea jalt was at length 
obtained pure. 

A fecond operation of the fame gentleman in this refearch, 
was the adding a nitrous acid to the refiduum of the diftil- 
lation of jea jalt inftead of a vitriolic one, and obtaining 
by that means a quadrangular nitre, inftead of a Glauber's 
fait; and diifipating this fpirit, by burning in a red hot cru- 
cible, with powder of charcoal, the bafis of the jalt was alfo 
prepared pure ; and both this, and that by the former trial, 
appeared wholly the fame fubftance. 

The bafis of jea jalt, when thus found, appeared not to be 
an earth, as had been by many fufpected, but a true fait it- 
felf, eafily foluble in water, and proving itfelf to be an al- 
kali by its effects with acids. It will not run into a liquor 
in the air, but moulders away into a fine powder, and is 
very cold upon the tongue, and has a bitterifh tafte. This 
fait appears much like the natrum, or nitre of the antients, 
or our common fait of the kali. The firft of thefe is a na- 
tive fair, found in the eaftern countries, and which always 
has with it a large quantity of marine fait ; and it is no 
wonder, when we know this to be what might have made 
X the 
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the bafis of fea fait,, that there fhould be found Come places 
in the world where this bafis may have concreted of itfelf, 
without any of that acid being near, which would have 

' made it common fait, and that it therefore remained in the 
flate of the bafe alone, and conftituted this natrum. The 
other is alfo accounted for on the fame principles, it being 
the fait produced by burning from a common jea plant, 
which muft have imbibed a vaft quantity of jea fait, and 
which may have been decompofed in its vefTels, and left us 
only the bafe without the acid ; which bafe cannot therefore 
but appear on the burning the plant, and evaporating water 
which had been poured upon its allies. 
This accurate account of Mr. Du Hamel's gives us a very 
perfect idea of what was, however, no new difcovery in 
him fince Stahl had before affirmed this alkali to be the ba- 
fis of fea fait, though he had wrapt up his meaning in fo 
much obfeurity, that it would never perhaps have been per- 
fectly underftood, without Mr. Du Hamel's affiftance. Mem. 
del'Acad. Par. 1736. See Salt. 

Se a find. This is one of the beft improvements for 
many forts of land, and if rightly underftood by our far- 
mers, might be of almoft univerfal ufe; moft of our fhores 
are covered with it, where it is unregarded, and there are 
few places where it might not be had by water carriage. 
This fond is not of the nature of the common fend found in 
our pits, nor indeed properly to be called by that name, 
though it will be heft underftood by it among the people 
whofe ufe it is recommended to. It is the fragments of fea 
fhells beat to pieces againft the fhore, and ground almoft to 
powder by the waves continually wafhing upon it. It is 
fometimes compofed of fhelly matter alone ; but fometimes 
it is made up partly of this, and partly of broken ftones : 
jn this laft cafe it is called Jbelfy fa'id, and is not much 
cfteemed. See Sand. 

In Cornwall they ufe this with great advantage, and have it 
of three colours. About Plymouth it is grey, or bluifh, like 
afhes, which is owing to its being in great part made up of 
mufcle and oifter fhells. Weftward, near the Land's End, 
it is white; and in Scilly gliftering, from a mixture of fome 
fpangles of talc among it. This laft kind is made of the 
powder of fcallop fhells, and of the mouldering of a fort of 
moor ftone, or white granite, not fo hard as the common 
kind, and containing, like it, a large quantity of talc. On 
the northern fide the fand is rich, and of a brownifh or red- 
difii colour, and is principally compofed of the broken fhells 
of cockles ; and it owes that colour to the wafh of the Se- 
vern, which falls foul and dirty with a yellowifh mud into 
the Severn fea. 

Befide thefe differences in the colour of the fand, there is 
alfo another difference, which is in the largenefs or fmall- 
nefs of the grain. In many places the different parts of the 
fame more afford a larger and a fmaller fort, and thefe are 
chofen according to the fcveral occafions. The fmalleft fort 
gives its virtues out the fooneft, but the large kind keeps the 
land in heart for the longeft time together : the tenant there- 
fore is always beft pleafed with the fmaller, and the landlord 
with the larger. Philof. Tranf. N° 113. 

Sea Jicknefs is faid to be prevented by drinking^ water mix- 
ed with wine. 

Sea fwallowy the name of a bird of the lams, or gull kind, 
called by authors jlema, and common on our coafts. See 
the article Stema. 

^ a -turtle- do- -e, in 7,oo!ogy, the name by which we com- 
monly call the little diver, called by Mr. Ray columba Green- 
landica. 

It very much refcmblcs the coulterneb, or anas arclica of 
Clufius, only it is much fmaller, and its legs are red, 
and it has no hinder toe- Its beak is long, not compreffed, 
or flatted fideways, as in that bird, and a little crooked and 
iharp at the end. It has a large white fpot on each fide of 
the forepart of its head, and excepting that it is all over 
black. Rafs Ornitholog. p. 245. 

Sea water. See the article Water. 

SEAH, in Jewifh antiquity, a meafure of capacity contain- 
ing fix cabs. See Cab. 

SEAMS (Cycl.) — Seams ofajhip, are places where her planks 
meet and join together. There is alfo a kind of peculiar 
feam in the fowing of fails, which they call a monk's feam. 

Seams of a fail, are of two forts, monk's feam, and rottnd- 
feam. See Monks, &c. 

Round Seam, of a fail, is fo called, becaufe round like the 
common feam. 

SEASIN, or Seasing, in a fhip, the name of a rope by 
which the boat rides by the fhip's fide when in harbour, &c. 

SEAT (Cycl.) — Seat, in the manege, is the pofture or fixa- 
tion of a horfeman upon the faddle. 

To feat a horfe upon his haunches or hips, fee the article 
Put. r 

SFB, a word ufed by fame chem'ifts to cxprefs gold, and by 
others for alum. 

SEBAR, or Cebar, in the materia medica, a name bv which 
the Arabians call the lignum aloes, or alee wood, a perfum- 
ed aromatic drug. 
Suppl. Vol. II. 



SEBEL, an Arabian name for the diforder of the eye, ufually 
called a pannus. 

SEBESTENA, in botany, the name given by Dillcnius to a 
genus of plants called cordia by Plumier, and under that 
name characferifed by Linnaeus. See Cordia. 

SECACUL, in the materia medica of the antients, a name gi- 
ven by Avlfenna, Serapion, and others, to a root which was 
like ginger, and was brought from the Eaft-Indies, and ufed 
as a provocative to venery. 

The interpreters of their works have rendered this word 
iringo, and hence fome have fuppofed that our eryngiurr, 
or eryngo, was the root meant by it ; but this does not ap- 
pear to be the cafe on a ftricl enquiry, and there is fome 
reafon to believe that the famous root, at this time called 
ghfeng, was what they meant. 

SECALE, rye, in the Linmean fyftem of botsnv, makes a 
diftincf. genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe* 
The cup is a cafe or cover, compofed of two valves, and con- 
taining two flowers. The valves are ftrair, erccT:, and placed 
opnofite to one another ; and are fharp pointed, and fmaller 
than the leaves of the flower. The flower is bivalve ; the 
outer valve is rigid bellied, pointed, fomewhat compreffed 
with a nm upon its lower edge, and is terminated by a long 
awn or beard : the interior valve is flat, and pointed* The 
ftamina are three capillary filaments, hanging out of the 
flower. The antherse are oblong, and fplit at the ends. The 
germen of the piftil is of a turbinated form. The ftyles 
are two, reflex and hairy. The ftigmata are fingle. The 
flower clofely wraps up the feed, and when it is ripe opens, 
and lets it out. The feed is (ingle, oblong, fomewhat cv- 
lindric, naked, and pointed. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 17. 

SECAMONE, in botany, a name by which the Egyptians 
call a fpecies of periploca common there, and difHnguifhed 
by Mr. Tournefort by the name of periploca fblfis cblongis 
angujlioribus, the long narrow leaved periplcca. See the 
article Periploca. 

SECESPITA, among the Romans, a knife with a round ivory 
handle, adorned with gold and filver, which the flamins 
and priefts ufed at facritices. Pitifc. in voc. 

SECIUM, among the Romans, a term ufed to fignify every 
thing the priefts cut with the knife fecefpha, as the libum, 
placenta, &c. See Li bum, c5V. 

SECLIA, a name by which fome authors have called worm- 
wood. See Santonicum/^w«. 

SECTINEUS, a fmall, flat, and pretty long mufcle, broad at 
the upper part, and narrow at the lower j fituated obliquely 
between the os pubis, and the upper part of the os fe- 
moris. 

It is commonly a fingle mufcle, but is fometimes found dou- 
ble. It is fixed above by flefhy fibres to all the fharp ridge, 
or crifta of the os pubis, and to a fmall part of the oblong 
notch, or depreffion on the forefide of the crifta, in which 
the upper extremity of this mufcle is lodged j from thence it 
runs down* obliquely towards the little trochanter, under, 
and a little behind which, it is inferted obliquely by a flat 
tendon between the fuperior infertion of the vaftus internus, 
and inferior infertion of the triceps fecundus, with which it is 
united. JVinfow's Anatomy, p. 206. 

SECOMLE, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of fof- 
fils, of the clafs of the feptaria, the characters of which 
are ; that they are bodies of a dufky hue, divided by fepta, 
or partitions of a fparry matter, into feveral more or lefs re- 
gular portions, of a moderately firm texture, not giving fire 
with fteel, but Fermenting with acid menftrua, and eafily 
calcining. 

The feptaria of this genus are, of all others, the moft com- 
mon, and are what have been known by the little expreffive, 
or miftaken names of the waxen vein, or ludus HelmontH. 
The Englifh name was acquired by the likenefs of the body 
of the m;ifs in fome of the fpecies, and of the fepta in 
others, to yellow wax: and the Latin one was owing to 
this, that the famed Paracelfus, who had the cubic pyritse in 
treat efteem for diffolving the ftone, called thofe bodies, 
from their refembling a die in fhape, Indus; and Van Hel- 
mont afterwards miftaking the bodies of this genus for the 
ludus of Paracelfus, gave them in the fame cafes, and called 
them by the fame name. 

We have many fpecies of thefe bodies common among us. 
Of the whitifh or brownifh kinds we have thirteen j of the 
yellowifh five ; and of the ferrugineous ones four. 
Of the white or brownifh kinds are, r. A brown one, ex- 
ternally crey,with yellowifh white fepta. This is very com- 
mon in (jermany, and the chemifb and apothecaries there, 
who ufe it as a remedy for the ftone, always choofe this fpe- 
cies. We have it alfo common among us, and that in the 
neighbourhood of London ; the clay-pits behind Gray's Inn 
Lane, and about Iflington, affording it in great abundance. 
2. A hard brown one with fewer fepta, common in the fame 
places with the former. 3. A hard blackifh brown one with 
whitifh partitions. This is a coarfer, and much lefs beau- 
tiful kind than any of the former, and generally lies near 
the furface. It is common about Pancras, and in many other 
places. 4.. A hard brownifh yellow one, ■ with ■ yellowifh 
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white fepta. This alfo is common about London, and ge- 
nerally lies near the furface. 5. A hard greyifh brown one 
with brown fepta. This is a very firm and hard one, and 
is found in the clay pits about London, but generally lies 
deep. 6. A hard ferrugineous brown one with brown par- 
titions. This is a particularly ftrong and firm kind, and is 
lefs common than the preceding kinds. It is found however 
in Surry, and on the coafts of Yorkfhire. 7- A foft whitifh 
one with brownifh yellow fepta. This is the moft ioft, lax. 
and crumbly, of all the bodies of this genus, and is lefs com- 

■ mon than moft of the kinds. It is found in Leicefterfhire 
and Yorkfhire, and has been met with at Paddington. 8. An 
elegant cruftated one with a bluifh nucleus, and brownifh 
yellow crufts. This is very rare, and has been found only 
about Loughborough, and once in the neighbourhood of 
Deptford. 9. A hard dufky brown one with very thick fepta. 
This is common in the cliffs, and on the fhores of York- 
shire, and has been found alfo in the clay-pits about Rich 
mond and Deptford. 10. A hard greyifh brown one, divid- 
ed into talc by thick whitifh partitions. This is found in 
Lciceilerfhire, Yorfhire, and Norfolk. 1 1 . A brown com- 
prefled kind with yellow fepta. This is often found of three 
feet in diameter. It is common in the cliffs, and on the 
fliores of Yorkfhire, SufTex, and Kent. 12. A whitifh grey 
very hard kind, looking like flint. This is a very lingular 
fpecies, and greatly fuperior to all the reft in- the clofenefs 
of its texture. It is found near Peterborough in North- 
amptonfhire, and fometimes in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don. And 13. a bluifh one, brown on the outfide, with 
white fepta. This is a very lingular, though not very beau- 
tiful fpecies, and is very fcarce. It is not known of any 
where, except at Loughborough in Leicefterfhire, and in the 
great clay-pit at Richmond. Thefe are the fecomite of thefe 
colours. 

The yellow fecomite are, 1. A hard pale yellow one with few 
and thin partitions. This is found about Highgate, and is 
common on the fhores of Yorkfhire. 2. A foft dufky yellow 
one with very thick fepta. This has but little beauty, but 
it is very frequent in our clay pits, thofe about Deptford 
abounding with it. 3. A hard bright yellow one, with va- 
riegations of brown. This is a lingular and very beautiful 
fpecies, the brown variegations being fometimes found in 

- veins, fometimes as a central nucleus. This is not known 
of any where, except on Mendip-hills. 4. A very hard 
brownifh yellow undulated one, with very few, and thofe 
whitifh partitions. This elegant fpecies is found alfo only 
on Mendip-hills. And 5. a hard greyifh yellow one, divid- 
ed into talc by thin yellow partitions. This is a very beau- 
tiful mafs, and is frequently met with on the Yorkshire fhores j 
fometimes alfo about Highgate. 

The ferrugineous fecomia are thefe, 1. A round yellowifh 
ruft coloured one, with thin draw coloured partitions, found 
in Somerfetfhire, and about Iflington. 2. A roundifh ferru- 
gineous red one with yellow fepta, very common in North- 
amptonfhire and Yorkfhire, and fometimes found in the 
clay-pits about Iflington. 3. A ferrugineous brown one with 
whitifh fepta ; a fpecies of very little beauty, found on the 
{hores of Yorkfhire. And 4. a hard blackifh brown one, 
with a yellow cruftated coat, found about Richmond, and 
in fome other places. Hill's Hift. of Foff. p. 510, feq. 

SECOND {Cyd.)— Second, in mufic. What is faid in the 
Cyclopedia under this head wants correction ; the truth is 
this. There are three kinds of feconds occurring in practice, 
the lefTer, the greater, and the fuperfluous _/mW; to which, 
if the enharmonic genus were reftored, we might add, the 
diminifhed fecond. The leffer fecond is the femi-tone major, 
and is nearly equal to 5^ commas. The greater fecond is 
the tone, which being either major or minor, there muft 
alfo be two greater feconds ; one nearly equal to 8-1- commas, 
and the other to g' : commas : but practitioners ufually con- 
found thefe two. The fuperfluous fecond is a tone major, 
and femi-tone minor ■* ; the other fuperfluous fecond, arifing 
from the tone minor and femi-tone minor, is not in ufe. 
Laftly, the diminifhed fecond is a femi-tone minor lefs than 
the hii'ar fcond; that is, equal to the diefis enharmonica. 
Thus between E and F b , or between A and B b b , would 
be a diminifhed fecond, as alio between G fharp and A b . This 
laft has been pradifed by an eminent mufician of this age b . 
— [ a See the Table, under Interval. *> Mr. Handel, in 
the Oratorio of Samfon, in the fecond part of the fong, Re- 
turn, return, God of bo/ls.] 

Some authors, asOzanam c , call the femi-tone minor by the 
name of diminijhed fecond; but this is contrary to the ana- 
logy in like cafes, where diminifhed is ufually applied to in- 
tervals a femi-tone minor lefs than a true diatonic interval. 
Thus the diminifhed feventh is a femi-tone minor lefs than 
the flat feventh, or feventh minor. — [ c Diet. Mathemat. 
P* 653'] See the Table, under Interval. 

Dimhiifocd Second, in mufic. See Diminished fecond. 

Second de Foreille, in anatomy, a name given by Vieuflens and 
others to a mufcle of the ear, called by Cowper and others 
jlapidaceus, zndfiapedis mufculus; and by h\b'm\is Jlapedium. 
Window calls it le mufcle de Vetrier. See Ear. 



Second deliverance, fecunda deliberation e, a judicial writ that 
lies after nonfuit of the plaintiff in replevin, and a rcturno 
habendo of the cattle replevied, adjudged to him that dif- 
trained them ; commanding the flierift" to replevy the fame 
cattle again, upon fecurky given by the plaintiff in the re- 
plevin for a redelivery of them, if the dillrefs be iuftihed. 
It is ' -a fecond writ of replevin, &c. F. N. B. 68. Terms of 

• Law. Blount-, Cowel. 

SECRETARIUM, among the Romans, a reclufe room, where 
the judges confidered the caufes that had been litigated before 
them, and came to a refolution what fentence they were to 
pronounce from the tribunal. It was moft ufually feparatcd 
from the tribunal by a veil. Pitifc. in voc. 

SECTA (Cycl.) — Sect a ad curiam, a writ which lieth againft 
him who refufeth to perform his fuit to the county court, 
or court baron. F. N. B. 158. Blount, Cowel. 

Sect a curia, in our old writers, fuits and fervice done by the 
tenants at the court of their lord. Paroeh. Antiq. 320. 

Secta facienda per Mam qua habet aniciam partem, a writ to 
compel the heir that hath the elder's part among coheirs, 
to perform fervice for all the coparceners. Reg. orig. 177. 
Cowel. 

SzcTAfalda. See Faldege, Cycl. Not. 

Secta molendini, a writ lying where a man by ufige, time 
out of mind, csV. has ground his corn at the' mill of a cer- 
tain perfon, and afterwards goes to another mill with his 
corn, thereby withdrawing his fuit to the former. And this 
writ lies efpecially for the lord againft his tenants, who hold 
of him to do fuit at his mill. Reg. orig. 153. F. N. B. 
122. Bkunt, Cowel. 

Secta regalis, a fuit by which all perfons were bound twice 
in a year to attend the fheriff's tourn, and was called rega- 
lis, becaufe the fheriff's tourn was the king's leet; wherein 
the people were to be obliged by oath to bear true allegi- 
ance to the king, C3V. Blount. 

Secta unica tantimi facienda pro pluribus btsreditatibus., a writ 
that lies for an heir who is diftrained by the lord to do more 
fuits than one, in refpecl: of the land of divers heiis de- 
fcended to him. Reg. orig. Blount, Cowel, 

SECTILIA, among the Romans, pavements laid with ftones 
cut into various forms. Suetonius difringufihes them from 
thofe that were teflelated. Pitifc. in voc. 

SECTION [Cycl) — Ccefarian Section. Many have exclaimed 
againft the cruelty of this operation, and certainly it is too 
terrible to be ufed on any, but the moft emergent occafions ; 
but there feem three cafes in which it is juftifiable, nay abfo- 
lutely neceflary. The firft is when the mother is dead, ei- 
ther in labour, or by fome other accident, and the child is 
perceived to be alive. The fecond is when the mother is 
living, and the foetus dead, and incapable of being extracted 
by the common pailages by any help of the midwife. And 
the laft, when the mother and child are both living, and 
there is found an utter impoffibility of delivery any other 
way. In all thefe cafes the Caffarian practice is juftifiable to 
fave life, that muft otherwife be inevitably loft. 
In the firft cafe, the operation muft be performed immedi- 
ately after the death of the mother, otherwife it is to no 
purpofe, for the child can live but a very little time after- 
wards in the body. The furgeon is, in this cafe, to make 
a crucial incifion, as in the common diflcdirions ; or a lon- 
gitudinal one on one fide, without regard to the coUrfe of 
the fibres or veflels ; and if the foetus mould have fallen into 
the cavity of the abdomen, through a rupture of the uterus, 
it fhould then be taken out ^ or if it be yet in the womb, or 
in the fallopian tube, thefe parts muft be carefully opened, 
and the child being taken out, muft have Hungary water 
pr the like, held at fome fmall diftance from its nofe to re- 
vive it, and the navei firing be tied up as ufual. The fcetus 
is not always prefcrved, orYound alive after this operation ; 
but as there is often a probability of it, it is certainly better 
to open an hundred dead women in vain, than to lofe the 
life of one infant. 

In the fecond cafe, when a dead fcetus .is contained in the 
cavity of the abdomen, in the fallopian tube, or in a kind 
of hernia or facculus without the abdomen, of all which cafes 
there are inftances recorded ; or when from the particular 
ftructure of the parts, as is fometimes the cafe in crooked 
women, and others ; and when, as in many inftances, there 
is no poffibility of the extraction of the infant, even by in- 
cifion of it, there is no way but the opening the abdomen, 
and, if neceflary, the uterus of the mother, and taking out 
the fcetus ; and this is often the means of prefervino- the mo- 
ther, and when in parallel cafes the child is alfo alive, there 
have been not a few inftances of both being preierved. 
Hcifler's Surgery, p. 29, 

The Csefarian feclion is recommended by feveral authors* 
and Mr. Helvetius communicated to the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, a well attefted hiftory of a woman recovering after 
the operation had been performed upon her by a midwife. 
Vid. Hift. de l'Acad. des Scienc. 1731. 

We have alfo an account of this operation fuccefsfuliy per- 
formed by a midwife in Ireland. See Med. Ell Edmb. 
Vol. 5. art, 37. 

There 
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There is like wife an account of the Caefarian operation fuc- 
cefsfully performed by a butcher on a woman in Ireland. 
Vid. Phil. Tranf. N° 461. feet. 17. 

Cyprianus, profefTor at Franeker, gives an extraordinary 
cafe of the Caefarian operation, whereby a fcetus, which had 
been dead twenty one months, was drawn out of the tuba 
uteri, yet the mother preferred d - M. Jobert, phyilcian at 
Chateau Thierri, relates the hiftory of a woman in the neigh- 
bourhood of that place, who was twice delivered of children 
by the Caefarian operation; the firft time in 1682, the fe- 
cond time eleven months after, and recovered from both t . 
— [ d Act. Erud. Lipf. An. 1711. p. 82, feq. c Jour, des 
Scav. Tom. 21. p. 374.] 
SECTIS nan faciendis, a writ brought by a woman, who for 
her dower, &c. ought not to perform fuit of court. Reg. 
orig. 174. Blount, Cowel. 
SECTOR (Cycl.)— Sector ofafphere. The fc&or efafphere, 
generated by the revolution 
of the fedor of acircleC AE 
about the radius A C, is 
equal to a cone, whofe bafe 
is equal to the portion of 
the fpherical furface gene- 
rated by the arch AE, or 
to the circle defcribed with 
the radius A E, and whofe 
height is equal to C A, the 
radius of the fphere. Arch. 
de Sphasr. et Cyl. Mac 
Laurin's Fluxions, Introd. 

P-I5- 

SECULUM. See the article Age. 

SECUNDA {Cycl.) — Second a fuper oneratione faflura^ awrit 
which lieth where admeafurement of paiture hath been 
made \ and he that firft furcharged the common doth it a 
fecond time, notwithstanding the admeafurement. Old Nat. 
Br. 73. Blount, Cowel. 

SECUNDANS, in mathematics, an infinite feries of num- 
bers, beginning from nothing, and proceeding as the fquares 
of numbers in arithmetical progrelEon, as o, 1, 4, 9, 16, 

25» 3 6 > 49> 6 4> Sf*. 

SECUNDINES [Cycl.)— It very often happens that thefe are 
retained in the womb after childbirth, and great mifchiefs 
enfue from it. The amftance of a fkilful hand is, in many 
cafes, neceffary to the getting them out ; and this is to be 
done with great care and fpeed, before the uterus clofes it- 
felf upon them, other wife they occafion terrible haemor- 
rhages, faintings, and often inflammatory and putrid fevers. 
The patient herfelf may greatly promote the expulfion of 
thefe, by any forcible emotion of the body, as by a forced 
cough, or by fneezing ; the midwife at the fame time is 
gently to pull them by the navel firing, but this mult be 
done very cautioufly, for fear of its breaking. If this fails, 
the cautious introducing the hand often fcts all right, or the 
life of gently pellent medicines may be called in ; and to 
thefe may be added broths, with faffron in them, and by 
the ufe of common clyfters great good is often done : but, 
if after all this care, there yet remain fome fragments of 
them behind, there ufually arifes a fever within twelve 
hours; and in this cafe the utrr.oft care muft be taken to 
prevent putrefaction, and expel the remains of them. To 
thefe purpofes medicines prepared with myrrh, amber, faf- 
fron, and the cortex eleutherii, are of the greateft fervice ; 
and to thefe may he added occaiionally the colliquating and 
attemperating falts, fuch as tartar urn vitriolatum, and nitre. 
Junkers Confp. Med. p. 723. 

Notwithstanding the great danger that ufually attends the 
leaving any part of this behind, at the time of delivery, 
there are inflances of fome perfons lucky enough to efcape; 
"the fubftance left behind remaining uncorrupted, till the 
time of its being afterwards difcharged. 
Kerkring gives us an inftance of this which fell under his 
own knowledge. A woman had a large portion of it left 
behind, where it remained four months, and at the end of 
that time was difcharged uncorrupted, and without any hurt 
to the perfon- Ker&rmg's Spicileg. Anat. 

SECUNDUS {Cyd.) — Secundus mallei, in anatomy, a name 
given by Duverney, and fome others, to one of the mufcles 
of the ear. It is the interims auris of Cowper and others, 
and is moft properly named by Albinus ten/or tympani. 

Secundus cculum movent* in anatomy, a name given by Ve- 
falius to that mufcle of the eye, called by Riolanus and others 
faperbus, and elevator oculi, and by Albinus the fubduttor, 
one of hi:; four mufculi recti of the eye. 

SECURIDACA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe. The flower is of the 
papilionaceous kind, and its piftil, which arifes from the cup, 
finally becomes a ft rait, flatted, annulated, and jointed pod, 
which contains in every joint one feed, of a rhomboidal 
form, and marginated on its inner fide. 
There is only one known fpecies of this genus, which is 
the yellow Jecuridaca. Tourn.Xnik. p. 699. 

SECURITATEM inmnimdi quod fe rton dhercat ad partes 
cxteras fine lUmtia regis, an anticnt writ lying for the king 
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'againft any of his fubjecrs, to ftay them from going out of 
this kingdom into foreign parts ; the ground whereof is, that 
every man is bound to ierve and defend the commonwealth, 
as the king fhall think fit. F. N. B. 85. Blount, Cowel. 

SECUTOR, among the Romans, moft commonly fignified an 
attendant upon great men. Pitifc. in voc. 
Secutor, in a more limited knfc, denoted the gladiator who 
engaged with the retiarius. Pitifc. Lex. Ant. in voc. See 
the article Retiarius. 

SEDAB, in botany, a name given by the Arabian phyficians 
to the wild, or mountain rue, a plant common in Syria, 
Greece, and other places. Avifenna fuppofes the gum, 
which he calls gentum, or jentum, to be produced from this 
plant, butvery erroneoufly, that gum being obtained from 
the roots of the thapfia, or deadly carrot. 

SEDATIVUM fal. This fait may be obtained by cryftalli- 
zat:on in the following manner. Take four ounces of bo- 
rax, and one ounce one drachm of the moft concentrated 
oil of vitriol ; put the borax into a giafs retort, pour on it 
half an ounce of common water after the oil of vitriol, and 
expofe the mixture to a fire gradually encreafed : after the 
phlegm has palled off, and even while it is patting, there 
arife flowers, or a volatile fait, in beautiful foliated lamime, 
fome of which always melt by the heat of the fire; after 
the operation is over, the fmeft of the flowers aie to be 
carefully gathered : thefe are what ftick to the neck of the 
retort. Thofe that are grey, are to be thrown upon the 
remaining mafs ; this mafs is to be diflblved in water, fil- 
trated, and evaporated gradually ; fomctimes, even without 
evaporation, the fhining talcous lamina: are to be feen in 
the liquor : -after twenty four hours ftanding the water is to 
be poured off from thefe laminae, they are to be waihed with 
frefh water, and then dried carefully in a warm place. If 
thefe cryftals do not calcine in the place where they are put 
to dry, nor in the fun's heat, it is a fign there is nothing 
cryftallized but the fal neutrum ; if they do calcine, it is a 
proof that there is fome Glauber's felt formed of the borax 
and the vitriolic, and cryftallized in the mafs. This me- 
thod of procuring the fal fedathum by crystallization, was 
an invention of Mr. Geoffroy ; every body had before 
thought it could only be obtained by fublimation. Philcf. 
Tranf. ^436. p. 40. See Sal. 

SEDEM attollens, in anatomy, a name given by Vefalius and 
others to the mufcle, now more generally known by the 
name of levator ani. 

SEDENTARIUM as, a name given bv fome anatomical writ- 
ers to the protuberance of the os coxendicis, on which the 
whole weight of the body refts in fitting. 

SEDINA, in the materia medica, a word ufed by fome writers 
to exprefs dragon's blood. 

SEDITION, among civilians, is ufed for an irregular com- 
motion of the people, or an affembly of a number of citi- 
zens without lawful authority, tending to difturb the peace 
and order of the fociety. 

This offence is of different kinds : fome feditions more im- 
mediately threatening the ibpreme power, and the fubverfi- 
on of the prefent conftitution of the ftate ; others tending 
only towards the redrefs of private grievances. Among the 
Romans, therefore, it was variously punifhed, according as 
its end and tendency threatened greater mifchief. See 1. 1. 
cod. de Seditiofs, and Math, de Crimin. 1. 2. n. 5. de l&fa 
majejlate. In the punifhment, the authors and ringleaders 
were juftly diftinguifhed from thofe, who with Iefs wicked 
intention joined, and made part of the multitude. 
The fame distinction holds in the law of England, and in 
that of Scotland. Some kinds of /edition in England amount 
to high-trcafon, and come within the Stat. 25 Edw. III. as 
levying war againft the king. And fcveral feditions are men- 
tioned in the Scotch Acts of Parliament as treafonable. 
Payne's Crim. Law of Scotland, p. 33, 34. 
The law of Scotland makes riotous and tumultuous auem- 
blies a fpecies of fedition. But the law there, as well as in 
England, is now chiefly regulated by the Riot Act, made 
I Geo. I. only it is to be obferved, that the proper officers 
in Scotland, to make the proclamation thereby enacted, are 
fherifts, (rewards, and bailies of regalities, or their depu- 
ties ; magiftrates of royal burroughs, and all other inferior 
judges and magiftrates; high and petty conftables, or other 
officers of the peace in any county, ftewartrv, city or town. 
And in that part of the if] and, the punifhment of the of- 
fence is death and confifcation of moveables: in England it 
is felony. See Riot, CycL 

SEDMA, a word ufed by fome as a name for the lapis he- 
matites. 

SEDUM, hrjifeleek, in botany, the name of a large genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe. The flower is of 
the rofaceous kind, confiding of feveral petals, arranged in 
a circular form. The piftil, which arifes from the cup, fi- 
nally becomes a fruit, compofed 1 of feveral cafes or. {heaths, 
conftipated together into a fort of head, and containing a 
number of fmall ked?. 

The fpecies of hcufeleek, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe. 1. The great tree houfleek. 1. The common great 
boujeleek. 3. The narrower leaved great hou/eUek. 4. The 

largeft 
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largeft common fedum. 5. The broad leaved fedum with 
large white flowers. 6. The large mountain-y^am with 

. dentated leaves. 7. The large mountim-fedum with whole 
leaves. 8. The woolly mountzm- houfeleek. 9. The fmaller 
woolly mountain-yt-rfam. 10. The large Alpine rofe-fedum 
with fnarp pointed leaves. 11. The middle fized Alpine rofe- 
fedttm with red prickles. 12. The greenifh hairy Alpine 
lofe-fedum. 13. 'l'he long leaved hairy Alpine fedum. 14. 
The hairy Alpine fedum with the diflc of the flower green, 
and the corona purple. 1 5. The fmaller white flowered cy- 
iindric leaved fedum, 16. The larger cyiindric leaved white 
flowered fcd/wi. 17. The fmall cyiindric leaved fedum, call- 
ed the lejj'er houfeletk of the Hi ops. 18. The fmaller cyiin- 
dric leaved yellow flowered fedum. 19. The fmall round 
leaved fedum. 20. The fharp pointed leaved fmall yellow 
fedum. 21. The hSesfeJum with broad and thick ftalks. 
22. The lefl'er yellow fedum with inflated ftalks. 23. The 
deep yellow flowered long leaved fedum. 24. The red 
flowered field -fedum. 25. The little yellow flowered fharp 
taftcd fedum. 26. The fmalleft yellow flowered fedum, in- 
fipid to the tafte. 27. The little infipid white flowered fe- 
dum, 28. The pale flowered Alpine fedum. 29. The Alpine 
fedum with large red flowers. 30. The hairy purple marfh- 
fedum. 31. The white flowered echinated, or ftellated fe- 
dum. 32. The yellow flowered eckinated fedum. 33. 1 he 
fedum, commonly called cep&a. 34. The purple flowered 
cepesa. .35. The fmalleft mo\mt:\\n-fedwn with little purple 
flowers, and ftellated feeds. 36. The coris-leaved Alpine 
fedum. 37. The ftirubby heath-like African fedum. Thefe 
are the genuine fpecies of fedum; but beftde thefe, authors 
have called many other plants by this name, moft of them 
properly of the faxifrage kind. Toum. Inft. p. 262. 
The great houfeleek was called by many names among the 
Greeks, as zoophthalmus, and buphthalmus ; the latter of thefe 
confound it with one of the corymbiferous plants, and it is 
not to be known which of two fo different vegetables the 
authors mean, without examining the virtues they afcribe to 
it. 

There is however another name, by which it is called, 
which yet more perplexes the fenfe ; this is ambrofia, a word 
by which we exprefs the botrys, or oak of Jerufalem, a 
fmall garden plant, but by which they exprefled the lilly, 
the houfeleek, and feveral other plants. 

SEED {Cycl.) — The exterior form, and even the internal 
ftrudture, of the generality of vegetable feeds, have been fup- 
pofed by fome fo much alike in the feveral kinds, and of fo 
little curiofity and beauty in the whole, that they have been 
little regarded by the curious ; but when nearly examined 
with the help of microfcopes, they are found to be worthy 
of a greater attention : thofe which appear moft like to one 
another, when viewed by the naked eye, often proving as 
difterent, when thus examined, in their feveral forms and 
characters, as the difterent genera of any other bodies of the 
creation. If their external forms carry all this variety and 
beauty about them, their internal ftructure, when laid open 
by different feet ions, appears yet more admirable. 
1 he feed of the mulk fcabious is amazing in its fhape and 
ilructure: it refembles in figure an octagonal vafe, with a 
fcalloped brim; the whole is bell-fafhioned, having ribs or 
divilions, which run down from the mouth of the vafe, and 
thence becoming narrower, form the bottom. Between 
thefe ribs, down to the beginning of the narrow part, it is 
clear, though not wholly tranfparent, and from thence to 
the bottom the ribs are hairy. This vafe contains a feed, 
which is like a peftle ftanding in a mortar. The peftle ftands 
loole in an octagonal cafe, but the narrownefs of the mouth 
of this vale hinders the peflle's being drawn out, becaufe its 
extremity within is rounded, and thicker than any other 
part of it. From its upper end there arife five fpiculated 
urifhe, or awns, whofe little thorns are directed upwards, and 
are thereby prepared to caufe the feed to recede from any 
thing that might injure it on being touched. The bafon, from 
which thefe ariihe rife, is of a fine green colour, and they 
are of an elegant mining brown. 

The feed of the angelica is one of the moft fragrant in its 
fmell in the world. When the outer hufk of this feed is pull- 
ed oft, the nucleus appears of a brownifh colour, and of an 
elliptical fhape. By the help of the microfcope we foon 
difcover what it is that produces this charming fmeli ; this 
is a fine amber coloured gum, which appears laid la rido-es, 
difpofed alternately with others of a brownifh colour, longi- 
tudinally, all over the feed, and on the flat fide there is a 
white part, which is a fort of theca, which receives a very 
minute fly 1 us from the pedicle that fupports it. 
The medicinal feed, commonly known in the /hops under 
the name of grain of paradife, is one that promifes very 
little from its external appearance, being only a brown feed 
ot an irregtdar furface, with many flats and angles, and 
having an apex like the mouth of a purfe when drawn to- 
gether with a firing; from this unpromifing afpect, how- 
ever, there arifes a very wonderful appearance on diflection. 
In a longitudinal lection we fee firft the edge of the brown 
cortex, next within that appears a black pitchy fubftance, 
and within that a very white matter, lodged in a radiated 



form : this refembles a fine white fiilt, and Is probably a 
mixture of a volatile fait, and a farinaceous matter. Its ra- 
diated difpofition, and extremely pungent tafte, favour alfo 
this opinion. But there is in tint feed a. yet far more curi- 
ous particular than thefe ; the center ot every feed is occupied 
by a fmall piece of perfect camphor: this is, in all refpects, 
the fame with the common camphor fold in the fhops, and 
is always of the figure cf a vinegar cruet, having :i round 
large bottom, and a long and narrow neck. This is invari- 
ably the appearance in every feed, and that not only in this, 
but in other feeds of the fame kind. 

The feed of the great maple, which we commonly, but im- 
properly call the fyemnore-tree, confifts of a pod and its 
wing : two of thefe grow upon a pedicle with the pods to- 
gether, which makes them refemble the body of an infect 
with its expanded wings. The wings are finely vafculated, 
and the pods are winged with a fine white down, refembiing 
filk : this contains a round compact pellet, covered with a 
brown membrane, that flicks very clofely to it. When this 
is pulled off, inftead of difcerning a kernel, as in other 
feeds, there appears an entire green plant, folded up in a 
moft furprifing manner. The pedicle of this is about two 
eights of an inch long, and its feminal leaves of about fix 
eighths each: between thefe the germina of the next pair 
of leaves are plainly vifible to the naked eye, but with a mi- 
crofcope they are feen with the greateft beauty and per- 
fection. See Tab. of Microfcopical Objects, CUs 2. 
Thefe, and a number of fuch other beauties in this part of 
the creation, are defcribed at large by Dr. Parfons in his 
work, entitled A M'tcrofspk Theatre of Seeds, to which wc 
refer for the reft. Philof. T'ranf. N° 474. p. 187. 
The increafe of the feeds of plants is furprifing. The upright 
mallow, for inftancc, has been computed to produce 2QOG00 
feeds from one. See Philof. Tranf. N J 4&8. lect. 4. 
Moft kinds of feeds fhould be prepared for a microfcopical 
examination, by fteeping them in warm water till their coats 
are feparated, and their feminal leaves may be opened with- 
out laceration. But Jeeds, while dry, and without any pre- 
paration, are of an almoft infinite variety of fhape, and 
afford a number of plcafing objects for the microfcope. 
The feeds of ftrawberries rife out of the pulp of the fruit, 
and appear themfelves like ftrawberries. The feeds of the 
feveral forts of poppies refemble kidneys in fhape, but have 
a number of furrows and ridges on their furfaces, very curi- 
oufly difpofed with regular fides and angles. From thefe 
feeds there may alfo be commonly fhaken a duff, which 
looks very pretty before the microfcope, having nearly the 
fame appearance with the furface of the feeds, but having 
the advantage of being tranfparent. This duft is compofed 
of the fine membranes which have Iain between the feeds + 
and which by the preffure of the feeds againft them have re- 
ceived the very marks of every part of the feeds. 
The feeds of the lefl'er moonwort, of tobacco, chervil, let- 
tuce, thyme, parflcy, and a multitude of others, afford alfo 
a very pleafing entertainment. The antients imagined, that 
the ferns and capillary plants produced no feeds, and their 
miftake could never have been rectified hy the naked eye ; 
but the microfcope has difcovered, chat all the feveral forts 
of fern, harts-tongue, maiden-hair, and the like, are fo far 
from being barren in this refpect, that they are really amaz- 
ingly fruitful. The feed veffels of thefe plants are placed on 
the back part of their leaves, and the duft which flies off 
from them in fuch great quantities, when we handle them, 
is no other than their feeds. The feed veffels appear to the 
naked eye like brown or black fcurfF, on the backiide of 
the leaf, but when viewed by the microfcope, they refem- 
ble little circular tubes, divided into feveral cells, and con- 
taining a multitude of y*w/r. When the feeds are ripe, the 
veflels fly open with a faring, and throw them out every 
way in form of duft. Baker's Microfcope, p. 250. 
Mr. Lewenhoek obfetves, that the meally fubftance in the 
feeds of beans, peafe, wheat, bailey, and other kinds of 
grain, and the generality of other large flrds, is always en- 
clofed in certain fmall membranes, reprefenting fo many 
little bags or facks. On oblerving thefe membranes more 
nicely, they were found to be all full of fmall holes, through 
which he could fee the light, and which he judged to be no 
other than the remains of truncated veflels, which had been 
torn off in feparating the part, and which ferve to compote 
a great part of the membranes ; and it is probable, that each 
minute particle of the farina of thefe feeds is nourifhed by 
the veflels, of which we, in this view, fee the truncated 
ends. Thefe veflels are more eafily fecn in beans and peafe, 
than in the grains of wheat, cjV. whale membranes are fo 
extremely thin and brittle, that they are deftroyed with the 
leaft touch. In wheat, however, there is this Angularity, 
that one globule of the farina being broken, is always fecn 
to be compofed of many more, or that many much fmaller 
globules'were contained in every one of thefe larger ones. 
The membranes in barley, in which the fmall globules of fa r 
rinaceous matter are contained, are much thicker anil 
ftronger than in wheat, but much lefs ftrong than in the 
leguminous feeds. See Tab. of Microfcopical Objects, 
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There is great rcafon to believe, that in all feeds, which 
contain a large quantity of farinaceous matter, the cafe is 
the fame as in thefe, and that they all confift internally of 
fmall globules, collected into larger ones, and enclofed in 
membranes; which, on a ftrict examination, appear to be 
little other than congeries of veffels deftined to fend nourifh- 
ment to the feveral inclofed globules. 

The oil in almonds, and other fuch feds, is in the fame 
manner contained in a fort of fmall veflels, which are very 
numerous, and diftinctly vifible. When a fmall piece of the 
pulp is examined with a good microfcope, all thefe fmall 
vcffels, and the membranes they make a part of, proceed 
from the fkin or inner covering of the feed, in which they 
are found ■ and as the meally fubftance receives its encreafe 
from the veffels which are in the cells; and as the plant is 
formed between the cells, during the time that the feed lies 
in the earth; and as the little orifices in the fkins of ani- 
mals and of fruits, are lb formed, as to difchargc the fuper- 
fluity of their moifture, and are fhut in fuch a manner, 
that no moifture from the common air can be received into 
them: fo, on the contrary, the orifices of feeds are fo form- 
ed, that they will admit moifture to pafs inwards, and ac- 
cordingly moifture is driven into them as they lie in the 
earth. The _/^ upon this muft neceffarily (well, after this 
a fermentation arifes, it requires then a greater (pace, and 
according to the particular ftate of the fibres, and the par- 
ticles which lie in the cells, and which have derived their 
nourifhment from the cells, the meally fubftance is by de- 
grees driven out of them into the fubftance of the young 
plant ; which by this means encreafes fo much in bulk, that 
the root is become able to furnifh it with nourifhment from 
the earth. The office of the internal part of the feed is then 
over, and we fee accordingly, that it is by that time almoft 
wholly wafted. Phil. Tranf. N° 368. p. 203. See Tab. 
of Microfcopical Objects, Clafs 1. 

Many experiments have been made, in order to prove that 
the feeds of all plants derive their conftitucnt matter from 
the woody central parts of the plant. Thus apple trees, 
when they grow hollow, will bear good fruit, but with 
empty and imperfect feeds. Barberry trees, when the roots 
are bored through, are faid to bear fruit abfolutely without 
feeds; and the gardiners fay, that if the woody part of the 
roots of parfley be cut out, the plant will continue to thrive 
in all appearance, but that it will never afterwards produce 
feeds that will propagate the fpecies. It is to be acknowledg- 
ed that hollow oaks and elms produce feed that is as good as 
that growing on the foundeft trees of the fame fpecies ; but 
the elm is all timber to the bark, and an oak, when it is 
putrid to the heart, may ftill have firm wood enough to 
convey a proper nourifhment from the root to the acorn. 
The roots may be found, when the body of the tree is very 
much decayed by water let in at the top of the pollard tree, 
or at the loppings of the branches ; and we fee that beans, 
wheat, and other grain, grow well, if the eyes and parts 
next adjoining be whole, though the beans be full of great 
holes in other parts, or the main body of the wheat be cut 
off with fciffars. 

The people who recommend boring of the barberry roots, 
to have fruit without ftones, order therefore that the borings 
be very compleat in the roots for that purpofe. It is ob- 
ferved, in countenance of this doctrine, that fome trees are 
lefs fruitful, or even altogether barren, by the exceffive 
.growth and hardnefs of the timber, and thefe are cured by 
crofs hackings or cuts, done with fharp inftruments through 
the bark, and into the wood : they alfo do the like injuries 
to the roots on the fame occafion, and often fplit them length- 
wife, putting a ftone into the flit, that they may not grow 
together again. When this remedy is applied both to the 
Item and roots, it feldom fails of fuccefs, but when only to 
one, it fometimes mifles. 

As the heart of the wood, or its more folid fubftance, are 
fuppofed thus to furnifh the matter of the feeds, the bark is 
fuppofed to furnifh the matter of the pulp of the fruit. The 
experiment has been made, by debafing and vitiating its 
juice, and the fruits have accordingly been debafed. Thus 
if refts be made for water on the body of a Kentifh codling 
tree, and water poured frequently into thefe cavities, fo as 
always to keep up a fupply for the bark, the apples will 
grow to an immoderate fize, and be infipid ; part of their 
pulp will be fo relaxed, as to look like the pulp of a lemon, 
and on hanging but a moderate time on the tree, they will 
be as rotten, as if laid on heaps when fully ripe, rhilof. 
Tranf. N° 46. 
Change of Seed, a term ufed by the farmers to exprefs the 
common, and, as they fuppofe, necefTary cuftom, of chang- 
ing among one another the feed of their lands, as wheat, 
and the like, it being a received opinion, that the feed pro- 
duced on one land will grow better on another, than 011 
that which produced it, though the fame fpecies of plant be 
fown. 

Seeds, in their natural climate, do not degenerate, unlef; 
culture has improved them ; they then indeed are liable, 
upon omiflion of that culture, to return to their natural ftate 
again. Whatever benefit arifes to the farmer from the 
Suppl. Vol. II, 
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changing the feed of the fame fpecies, is from caufes which 
are themfelves the effects of different climates, fuch as heat 
and moifture, which may vary very much in the fame neigh- 
bourhood. There is a mountain in the Mogul's country, 
which on the fouth fide produces Indian plants, and on the 
north fide European one 1 :, from different cxpofures. Some 
land retaining water longer is colder, and fome letting it pafs eff 
quicker is warmer ; as it may alfo be from the nature and figure 
of its parts, which retain more of the fun's heat than others. 
Sandy and gravelly grounds are always warmer than others, 
if they have fome hollow and fpungy ftratum underneath, 
that will let the water pafs off. 

The benefit arifing from the change of feed is owing to 
thefe changes, not to the change of food, and thefe caufes 
fhew their effects chiefly in the generation of the feed. Flax 
feed, brought from Holland, and fown here, will produce as 
fine flax as it does there, but in the next generation it will 
degenerate, and become coarfer; by this means it will con- 
tinue to degenerate every year, till after two or three years 
it is no better than our own feed produces, and yet the land- 
fhall be as good for this coarfe fort, as when it produced 
the fine ; fo alfo it is, when the feeds of our own wheat 
are changed between farmer and farmer. And thus filk 
worms hatched and bred in France, of eggs brought from 
Italy, will make as fine filk as the Italian ; but the eggs of 
thofe laid in France, will produce worms that make no bet- 
ter filk than thofe produced in France, though their food is 
all the while the fame. 

Common barley, once fown in the burning fands in Wilt- 
fliirc, will for many years after, if fown on indifferent warm 
ground, be ripe fooner than any other barley by two or 
three weeks ; but if fown on cold grounds farther north, it 
will be as late as any other barley, after two or three years. 
The weeds, which perplex the farmers in every field, grow 
as ftrong and troublefome one year as another, and that 
without any change of feed zt all. Thefe feem therefore to 
have been the natural produce of our foil, and corn and 
other ufeful plants to have been brought from other places, 
and improved by culture; thefe will therefore no longer 
retain their perfection and value, than fuch culture is con- 
tinued to them. 

Laurembergius has carried this notion of degeneracy and 
change from the foil, fo far as to affirm that wheat will, in. 
fome places, degenerate into rye ; and in other places, rye 
will be exalted into wheat by the foil : but thofe who areac- ' 
quainted with botany knew, that a horfe might as foon be 
changed into a bull by feeding in an improper pafture, as 
one plant degenerate into another by fault of the foil. TulPs 
Hufbandry, p. 116. 
SEEDY, in the brandy trade, a term ufed by the dealers to 
exprefs a fault that is found in feveral parcels of French 
brandy, and which renders them unfaleable. The French 
fuppofe that thefe brandies obtain the flavour, which they 
exprefs by this name from the weeds which grew among the 
vines, from whence the wine, of which this brandy was 
made, was prefled. 

However it be, the thing is evident, and the tafte not of 
any one kind ; but fome pieces of brandy fhall tafte ftrongly 
of annifeed, fome of caraway feed, and fome of other of 
the ftrong flavoured feeds of plants, principally of the um- 
belliferous kind ; fo that it fhall be rather taken for annifeed, 
caraway, or fome other water, than for brandy. 
The proprietor of fuch brandies is always at great trouble 
to get them off, and ufually is reduced to the neceflity of 
mixino- them in fmall quantities with pieces of other bran- 
dies, fo as to drowJi and conceal the tafte ; and where he 
has not opportunities of doing this, is obliged to fell them 
on very disadvantageous terms. 

Thebufmefs of rectification of fpirits is very little underftood 
abroad, though very much pradtifed with us ; and a man in 
France or Holland, who could take off this tafte from thefe 
brandies, might get great advantages by it. There is no 
doubt but that the fame means, which we ufe to rectify malt 
fpirits, that is to clear it of its naufeous and ftinking oil, 
which always rifes with it in the firft diftillation, would 
alfo fcrve to purify thefe brandies, and by leaving thefe ex- 
traneous oils behind, render them as well tafted as any 
others ; fince there is no queftion, but that the oil of malt, 
which is a principle of the fame ingredient with the fpirit, 
is more firmly united to it than thefe flavouring oils in the 
brandy, which are not the produce of the grape, _ but of fome 
foreign matter only accidentally mixed with it. See the 
article Rectification. 

It is a miftake to imagine, that all the brandies made in 
France are fo fine as thofe which We meet with on the 
keys of London; on the contrary, there are many hundred 
pieces made every year, which are as badly flavoured as our 
coarfeft malt fpirit. But the cafe is this, they fend the beft 
brandies, and the beft wines to England, where they can 
get the beft prices for them. In Holland, on the contrary, 
the mart of goods of all forts, it is fometimes difficult to 
pick one piece of good brandy out of fifty, the general run 
of them being either feedy, or mufty, oily, or otherwife in- 
fected with fome unnatural and difagreeable flavour; and 
2 E e e thefe 
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thefc are the forts which in France they defpair of curing 
by re-diftillation, or bringing to the ftatc of three fifths, or 
trots cinques, as they exprefs their ftronger brandies. Shaw's 
Effav on Diftillery. See Trois cinques. 
SEELING {Cycl.)— Seeling, at fea, is ufed in the fame 
fenfe nearly with heeling. When a fhip lies down conftant- 
ly, or fteadily on one fide, the feamen fay {he heels; and 
they call it feeling, when {he tumbles on one fide violently, 
and fuddenly, by reafon of the fea forfaking her, as they 
call it ; /'. e. the waves leaving her for a time in a bowling 
fea. When a {hip thus tumbles to leeward, they call it lee- 
feel \ and in this there is not much danger, even in a {torm, 
becaufe the fea will prefently right her up again ; but if fhe 
rowls or feels to windward, there is fear of her coming 
over too fhort or fuddenly, and fo by having the fea break 
right into her, be either foundered, or elfe have fome of 
her upper works carried away. 
SEGITH, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers as 

a name for vitriol. 
SEGMENTUM, among the Romans, an ornament of lace 
ufed by the women on their fboulders, which, according to 
fome, refembled our moulder knots. Pitifc. in voc. 
Segmenta were likewife a kind of teflelated, or Mofaic 
pavements, made up of pieces of various fhapes and colours, 
but which had an uniform and regular arrangement. Pitifc, 
Lex. Ant. in voc. 
SEGUE, in the Italian mufic, is often found before aria, 
alleluja, amen, &c. to fhew that thofe portions or parts are 
to be fung immediately after the laft note of that part over 
which it is writ. But if thefe words, fe place, or ad libitum, 
are joined therewith, it fignifies that thefe portions may be 
lung, or not, at plcafure. 
SEGUENZA, in the Italian mufic, a kind of hymn fung in 
the Roman church, generally in profe. The feguenze are 
often fung after the gradual, immediately before the gofpel, 
and fometimes in the vefpers before the magnificat. They 
were formerly more ufed than at prefent. 
The Rom Mb. church has retained three feguenze, called le tre 
feguenze dell' anno. They are lauda Sion falvatorem, &c. 
vi£iimi£ pafchali laudes, Sec. veni faniie Spiritus, &c. Thefe 
are fung to mufic in many places. There is alfo one called 
dies ir&, dies ilia, in the funeral fervice, which is admirably 
well fet, and on which Legrenzi, Lully, and others, have 
made excellent compofitions. Broffard. 
SEIGNETTE's fait, a name given in France to a kind of 
fal polycreftus, famous a long time in that kingdom as a 
purge. It was otherwife called fal rupelktifis, and was in- 
vented by Mr. Seignette. The Paris Academy took it into 
confederation, and Mr. Geoffroy difcovered that it was only 
a kind of foluble tartar, formed of cream of tartar and 
common pot-afhes. See Rupellensis fal. 
SEIGNIORY, dominium, in our law, is ufed for a manor or 

lord ftiip. Blount, Cowel. 
SEIM, in agriculture, a term ufed by the farmers of Corn- 
wall to exprefs a certain determinate quantity of fea fand, 
which they ufe as manure to their lands. 
They dredge this up on the fea coafts, and carry it as far 
toward the lands, where it is to be ufed, as they can by 
water. At the landing place the farmers bring a train of 
horfes to receive it, each horfe carrying 2. felm, that is a 
fack of it, containing thirteen gallons. The land carriage 
or this land, In Cornwall alone, is fuppofed to coft thirty 
two thoufand pounds annually; and yet the farmers find 
abundant encouragement to continue the ufe of it, it is fo 
rich a manure. Philof. Tranf. N° 103. 
SEISACHTHEIA, S !(C r« x 8 E(K , in antiquity, a public facrifice 
at Athens, in memory of Solon's ordinance ; whereby the 
debts of poor people were either entirely remitted, or at 
leaft the intereff. due upon them leflened, and the creditors 
hindered from feizing upon the perfons of their debtors, a; 
had been cuftomary before that time. Potter, Archxol. 
Grasc. Tom. I. p. 430. 

The word fignifies the (baking off a burden. 
SEISINA habenda, quia rex habuit annum, diem et vajlum, in 
law, a writ that lies for delivery of fcifin to the lord of lands 
or tenements, after the king, in right of his prerogative, 
hath had the year, day, and wafte, on a felony committed! 
Reg. orig. 166. Blount, Cowel. 
SEITAN, a name given by Avifenna, and other of the Al__ 
bian writers, to a fpecies of prickly tree, often recommended 
in their prefcriptions. 

The word is fometimes alfo written feien, fitan, fetah, 
fitim. 

Pliny mentions this as a wood remarkably durable. He fays 
it grew moft plentifully in Egypt, and that it remained 
uncorrupted in waters. It is called by him, and others of the 
old Latin writers, fpina nigra, the black thorn : and the du- 
rable nature of our common floe tree, or black thorn, grow- 
ing in our hedges, has tempted fome to believe it to be the 
fame with the fetin, or fpina nigra of the antients ; but this 
is overthrown by the common account of Pliny, and others, 
of fhips being built of this wood, the fmall fize of our 
black thorn rendering it wholly impoffible to put it to fuch 



Theodotion is to be underflood of this wood, when he 
fpeaks of the fet ah, or acanthina. 

It is plain from Avifenna, that this feian, or feitan, is no 
other than that fpecies of acacia, which, from its producing- 
our gum arabic, is called the gum arabic tree. Avifenna 
calls the fruit of this alcarad, or alcarath ; and in his ac- 
count of it, he fays that it is the fruit of a great thorny tree 
growing in Egypt, and in the region called BafTera, and that 
the gum arabic exfudates from its trunk, and the acacia juice 
is prepared from its fruit alcarath. He adds, that the JE- 
gyptians themfelves call it yfrsfi ; and Profper Alpinus tells 
us, that at this time they call \tfant. This word is eafily 
derived from fit an, and then the name is not a little initru- 
mental to the proving what the tree was, as the fant is evi- 
dently ' what Avifenna fays of the fitan, the gum arabic 
tree. 

We find the word fant in fome of the Arabians alfo, and 
they write it fatn, whence the fofter word fant is as eafily 
formed, as botn, the name of turpentine, is formed into 
bant? or, as fome write it, botin or botim, and many other 
words in the materia medica of the antients, are fpelt in the 
fame manner. Profper Alpinus, de Plant. ./Egypt. 
SEL, in the materia medica of the antients, a name given to 
the fruit of an Indian plant, refembling the cucumber in its 
manner of growth, but bearing a fruit like a piftachia nut. 
There are three of thefe fruits mentioned by the Arabian 
writers, the bel, fel, and fel. See Bel and Fel, 
They tell us exprefsly that the bel and fel, as alfo the fruit 
fel, were not the truit of a tree, but of a plant, and that 
of the creeping kind. It is very probable, that the other 
fel of Avifenna is the root of the nymphaa. indica, which he 
mentions in the chapter of nenuphar, as poiTeffing the fame 
virtues which he attributes to this fort of fel, that is the 
fame with thofe of mandrake. 
SELAGINOIDES, in botany, the name of a genus of mofles, 
the characters of which are thefe. The capfules are pro- 
duced in the alee of the leaves, in the manner of thole of 
the felago, but they are of a different form, being tricoccous, 
and fometimes quadricoccous, and opening, when mature, 
into fo many valves. See Tab. of Mofles, N° 16. 
Of this genus of mofs we have only one known fpecies, 
which is the prickly felaginoides, commonly called feeding 
mountain mofs. This is found in the mountainous parts of 
Yorkfhire, and in Wales, and loves rocky and moifr. places. 
Dillon. Hift- Mufc. p. 461. 
SELAGO, in the Linnsean fyftem of botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe. The 
perianthium is fmall, and remains after the flower is fallen. 
It is compofed of one leaf, divided into four fegments at 
the edge. The flower confifts of one petal, formed into a 
tube, which is very fmall, and fcarce fenfibly perforated, 
and a limb or verge, which is expanded, and divided into 
five fegments ; the two upper of which are the fmalleff, and 
the under one the largeft of all. The {lamina are four ca- 
pillary filaments, of the length of the flower, into which 
they are fixed at the bafe ; the two upper ones of thefe are 
longer than the reft, and their anthers are fimple. The 
germen of the pifr.il is roundifh. The ftyle is {lender, and 
of the length of the iramina. The ftigma is fimple and 
acute. The flower finally involves the feed, which is {ingle, 
and of a roundifh. figure. Linn&i Gen. Plant, p. 300. 
The characters of this genus of moues, according to Dille- 
nius, are thefe. The capfules are produced in the alae of the 
leaves, and are either reniform, or globular, and have nei- 
ther pedicle, operculum, nor calyptra, like the capfules of 
the other mofles. They have only one cavity, and part in- 
to two valves when ripe. To this it may be added that the 
plants are all rigid and fhrubby, and the ftalks as well as 
roots are dichotomous. See Tab. of Mofles, N° 13. 
Of this genus of mofles the following are all the known fpe- 
cies. 1. The common upright fir mofs, or felago, refem- 
bling the common fpruce fir. This grows to four or five 
inches high, and is found in the crevices of ftones, and in 
fome places on the ground, in the mountainous parts of 
Yorkfhire and in Wales. There are three or four varie- 
ties of this mofs, found in different places, which might 
lead a new obferver into the error of fuppofing them new 
fpecies. 1. The American felago with notched and reflected 
leaves. This grows in Penfylvania, in wet clayey foils. 
3. The camphorated leaved felago, called by fome authors 
the coris-leaved american mofs. It is found in North Ame- 
rica, and its branches are often a foot long, divided at dif- 
ferent parts in a dichotomous manner; fo that it fpreads 
greatly, taking root all the way that it panes. It generally 
creeps upon the barks of trees. 4. The coris-leaved felago, 
called by Plunder the great faviti-leaved mofs. This alfo 
grows in North America. 5. The toad-flax-leaved felago. 
'I his alfo is an American mofs, and grows on the trunks and 
branches of trees. Dillen. Hift. Mufc. p. 436. 
SELANION, in botany, a name by which fome authors have 
called the common crocus vermis, or the garden fpring flower 
we call the crocus. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
SELA7 US, one of the many names by which the chemical 
writers have called quickfilver. 

SELENA, 
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SELEN7E, EsXwmm, in antiquity, a kind of cakes ufed in fa- 
crifices, and fo called from their being broad and horned, 
in imitation of the new moon. Potter, Tom. I. p. 214. 
SELENDERS, in the manege, are chops or mangy fores in 
the bending of a horfe's hough, as the malenders are in the 
knees. See Malenders. 
SELENEUSIACA terra, earth of Seleneufia, in the materia 
medica of the antients, a light fungous earth called by later 
naturalifts agarkus mineralis, and when found in form of 
powder, or in a difcontinuous ftate, lac luna. 
It is an earth common enough, wherever there are {tone 
quarries, all over the world ; but the fineft ever met with, 
is that from Sicily, the place where the antient Selmeufia, 
or Selimts flood, and from whence the antient phyficians 
had it. Some of them have called it the creta Seleneufiaca ; 
but all their defcriptions agree in proving it to be this very 
earth now found there. Diofcorides and Galen mention 
its remarkable diftufibility in water, and Pliny mentions its 
melting into a kind of juice, or fmooth homogene fubftance 
with it; properties fo very applicable to this earth, and fo 
little fo to any other, as to leave no doubt of their having 
been originally applied to the very fame fubftance. 
The antients gave it internally as an aftringent ; but its 
principal ufe was external, as a cofmetic among the ladies. 
And Dr. Plot recommends our lac luns, on pcribnal experi- 
ence, for the fame purpofes. Hill's Hift. of Foflils, p. 40. 
See the article AgaRICUS mineral;*. 
SELENIACON, a name for a kind of amulet worn for the 

epilepfy. 
SELENITES, (Cycl.) in natural hiftory, the name of a large 
clafs of foflils, the characters of which are thefe. They are 
bodies compofed of flender, and fcarce vifible filaments, ar- 
ranged into fine, even, and thin flakes ; and thofe difpofed 
into regular figures, in the feveral different genera, ap- 
proaching to a rhomboide, or hexangular column, or a 
re£tan°-led parallellogram : fiflile, like the talcs, but that not 
only in a horizontal, but alfo in a perpendicular direction : 
they are flexile in a fmall degree, but not at all elaftic : 
they do not ferment with acid menftrua, but readily calcine 
in the fire. See Tab. of Foflils, Clafs 2. 
Of this clafs there are feven orders of bodies, and under 
thofe ten genera. The felenita of the firft order are thofe 
compofed of horizontal plates, and approaching to a rhom- 
boidal form. Of the fecond are thofe compofed of horizon- 
tal plates, arranged into a columnar and angular form. Of 
the third are thofe whole filaments are fcarce vifibly arranged 
into plates, but which, in the whole manes, appear rather 
of a ftriated, than of a tabulated firucture. Of the fourth 
arc thofe which are flat, but of no determinately angular 
figure. Of the fifth are thofe formed of plates, perpendicu- 
larly arranged. Of the fixth are thofe formed of congeries 
of plates, arranged into the figure of a ftar. And of the 
feventh, are thofe of a complex and indeterminate figure. 
Hill's Hift. of Foil", p. 1 19, 120. 

Of the firft of thefe orders there are three genera. I, The 
hptodecarhomles. Thefe are thin felenita of a rhomboidal 
figure. 2. The pachodecarbombes. Thefe are thicker fele- 
nita of a rhomboidal figure. The fcknitee of both thefe ge- 
nera confirt of ten planes each. 3. The tetradecarhombes. 
' Thefe are felenlta of a rhomboidal figure, but confifting of 
fourteen inftead of ten planes. See the articles Leptode- 
carhombes, Pacodecarhombes, and Tetradeca- 

RHOMBES. 

Of the fecond order there are alfo three genera. The firft 
the ifchnambluces. Thefe are felenita of a flatted columnar 
octohaedral figure, confifting of fix fides, and two broken 
ends. 2. The ifambluces. Thefe are felenita of an odto- 
haedral columnar form, but not flatted. 3. The oxueige. 
Thefe are felenita of a columnar form, but not truncated, 
or with broken ends, but tapering off at each end to a point. 
See the articles Ischnamblucis, Istc. 
Of the third order there is only one known genus, the mam- 
blacxa. Thefe are columnar felenita with abrupt ends, and 
of a fibrofe, not tabulated texture. 

Of the fourth order there is alfo only one known genus, 
the fanulia. Thefe ate felenita of no determinate figure, but 
of a tabulated ftructure, and refembling the foliaceous tubes. 
See the articles Inamblucia andSANiDiA. 
Of the fifth order there is alfo only one known genus, the 
tathdolipes. Thefe are octohaedral felenita with perpendi- 
cular plates, and obtufe angles! HilPsHlft. of Foff. p. 121, 
122, 123. 

Of the fixth order there are two genera. 1, The kpaftra. 
Thefe are felenita compofed of filaments, arranged into 
plates, and difpofed in form of a ftar. 2. The iricheftra. 
Thefe are felenita compofed of filaments, fcarce vifibly ar- 
ranged into plates, but difpofed in threads into the form of 
a radiated ftar, and appearing merely of a ftriated texture. 
See the articles Lepastra and Trichestra. 
Of the feventh order there is only one genus, the fymplexia. 
Thefe are felenlta compofed of various irregularly connected 
bodies, of the ftructure and general figure of one or other 
of the former genera. See the article Symplexium. 
■ The ftructure of the felenita of all the genera of the firft 



order is exactly alike, they arc all compofod of a great num- 
ber of broad flakes or plates, in a great meafure externally 
refembling the flakes of the foliaceous talcs. Thefe are of 
the length and breadth of the whole mafs. The top and 
bottom being each only one fuch plate, and thofe between 
them, in like manner, each compleat and fingle, and the 
body may always be cafily and evenly fplit, according to 
the direction of thefe flakes. Thefe differ, however, ex- 
tremely from the talcs; for they are each compofed of a 
number of parallel threads, or filaments, which are ufualiy 
difpofed parallelly to the fides of the body, though fome- 
times parallelly to its ends. In many of the (pecies they are 
alfo divided by parallel lines, placed at a coniiderable Jiftance 
from each other, and the plates in fplitting often break at 
thefe lines : add to this, that they are not elaftic, and that 
they readily calcine. Hill's Hift. of FoiT. p. 120. 
The ftructure of thofe of the fecond order is the fame with 
that of the firft ; but that in many of the fpecimens of 
them, the filaments, of which the plates are compofed, 
run in two directions, and meet in an obtufe angle j and 
in the middle there is generally feen in this cafe a ftrait line, 
running the whole length of the column, and fmall parcels 
of clay infinuating themfelves into this crack, represent in 
it the figure of an ear of grafs fo naturally, as to have de- 
ceived many into a belief, that there was really an ear of 
grafs there. The other orders confifting only of fingle ge- 
nera, the ftructure of each is explained under the gcnerical 
name. Hill's Hift. of Foff. p. 121. See the articles Lep- 

TODECARHOMBIS, &C. 

SELF (Cycl.) — Self opens, a term ufed by the miners in the 
north of England to exprefs certain natural cavities, or 
chambers, which are frequently met with, fome near the 
furface, fome at very great depths, fome fmall, and others 
very large. 

Thefe are of various figures, and often run into Arrange fi- 
nufes. Dr. Lifter, in accounting for the origin of earthquakes, 
fuppofes the whole cruft of the earth to be more or lefs 
hollowed in this manner; which he alfo argues for, from 
the ftreams of waters which arife in large quantities from the 
fides of mountains, and muff, have communication with 
thefe J elf opens and fupplies from them. 
Thefe natural hollows the doctor thinks to be the means of 
continuing, and propagating earthquakes ; the firft caufe of 
which he afcribes to the breath of the pyrites, which he al- 
fo fays is the pyrites itfelf tota fnbftantia. This he obferves 
takes fire of itfelf, on being expoied to the air in our fight, 
and may do fo, from various other caufes, underground. The 
fulphureous fmell of the air and waters, before and after 
earthquakes, in the places where thev happen, feems a proof 
that they owe their origin to fome fuch fulphureous matter 
as this ftone ; and the rolling, and defultory noife of an 
earthquake, feems alfo to fhew that it is not expanded every 
way at once, but is propagated through a chain of thefe 
fubterranean hollows. 

It is not necelTary that we mould fuppofe a continued 
chain of them, from the place where the earthquake be- 
gins to be felt, to the fpot where it ends 5 but if there are 
many of them irregularly fcattered about the earth, the 
force of the explofion will be fufikient to burft through the 
folid parts between, and open a paiTage from one to the 
others, which may continue open no longer than the force 
continues, and after the lhock is over clofe together again, 
fo as to leave no trace where it was. 

Our miners not only find the natural caverns, but they 
alfo find them often full of what they call fire damps, which 
are inflammable vapours, of the very nature of thofe which 
occafion earthquakes, and when fired make the fame explo- 
fions, and caufe the fame effects in a certain degree. Thefe 
fometimes require a candle, or other actual fire, to come 
in contact, in order to kindle them ; but fometimes they 
are found kindled of themfelves, and flaming on the furface 
of the waters, in the bottoms of the pits, or at the fiflures 
of the coal. Philof. Tranf. N° 157. 
SELI, in botany, a word formed by an abbreviation of the 
word fefili, and fignifying the fame plant. See the article 
Seseli. 
SELICHA, a name given by the Arabians to a kind of cin- 
namon. -See the article Cinnamum. 
SELIGONION, in botany, a name by which fome authors 

have called piony. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
SELION of land, fella terra, is derived from the French, fell- 
Ion, which fignifies a ridge of land, or ground arifing be- 
tween two furrows, and contains no certain quantity, but 
fometimes more and fometimes lefs. Therefore Crompton 
fays, that a felon of land cannot be in demand, becaufe it is 
a thing uncertain. ' Crpmpt. Jurif. 221. Terms of Law. 
SELKIE, the name in Zetland for a feal. Many of thefe are 

found in that ifland. Philof. Tranf. N 3 473. fea. 8. 
SELL bed, in mining, a term ufed in fome parts of England 
to exprefs fome particularly rich parts of the vein of ore. 
In Cornwall they fometimes find the tin ore fo pure-, that 
it requires only bruifmg to drefs it, without the warning and 
reparation by grates, launders, and the like means : they 
call thefe collections of ore the fell beds of tin ; and it is ob- 
3 ferved. 
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ferved that thefe never have any ftrings ifluing from them, 
as the other lands have. Philof. Tranf. N" 69. 

SELLA, among the Romans, a chair in which the old and 
infirm were carried by fervants through the city, and in 
journeys. Sometimes "the phyficians prefcribed it as an ex- 
ercife. Pitifc. in voc. 

Sella curulU, among the Romans. SeeCuRULE chair, Cycl. 

SELLIGA, in the materia medica, a name by which fome 
authors have called the nardm Celtics, or Celtic fpikcnard 
of the fbops. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

SELLI, EiWioi, in antiquity, an appellation given to thofe 
who firft delivered oracles. Thefe, according to Strabo and 
Euftathius, were men, and the name felli is faid to come 
from Sella, a town in Epirus, or from the river called by 
Homer Selleis. Potter, Archaeol. Grac. 1.2. c. 8. Tom. I. 
p. 267, feq. 

SEL rZER-wa/fr, die name of a mineral water of Germany, 
which arifes near Neider Seltz, and is now ufed in England 
and many other countries. 

We called it Seltz, or Seltzer water, and the phyficians pre- 
fcribe it in many cafes, as fcurveys, fpafmodic affections, 
and in confumptions ; in the laft cafe, mixing it with afle's 
miik. 

Hoffman, in his examination of the principles of this water, 
obferves, 1. That on the mixing any acid with it, whether 
it be a weak or a ftrong one, there is an immediate effer- 
vefcence ; and on the mixing it with Rhenifh wine and fu- 
gar, there is a very remarkable emotion and noife, and the 
whole body of the liquor appears milky for fome time. 
2. If they are mixed in equal quantities with fine old Rhenifh 
wine alone, they become turbid, and acquire a brown co- 
lour, with a caft of reddifbnefs; like that produced by 
mixing oil of tartar, or the urinous fpirit of fal armoniac, 
with good wine. 3. The tafte of thefe waters is not of that 
penetrating, fubacid kind, which moft of the other mineral 
waters are of, but rather has a flavour like that of a diluted 
folution of a lixivial fait. 4. On putting powder of galls in- 
to them, they do not become purple, nor do they blacken 
the ftools of thofe who drink them. 5. On adding oil of 
tartar to them they become milky, but throw down no pre- 
cipitate. 6. A quart of thefe waters gently evaporated, 
yields a drachm and twelve grains of a faline matter, and 
this diffolved and filtrated, yields, on a fecond evaporation, 
two fcruples of a pure alkaline fait. This fait diffolved in 
water, and added to a folution of corrofive fublimate, pre- 
cipitates a yellow powder, or turbith mineral ; and mixed 
with an infufion of rhubarb, gives it a reddifh colour ; mixed 
with fal armoniac, it raifes a pungent fmell. 7. A quart of 
this water being faturated with fpirit of vitriol, to the ceaf- 
ing of the ebullition on dropping it in, and afterwards 
gently evaporated, affords a drachm and a half of fait, no 
way diftinguifhable from tartarum vitriolatum. 

8. No medicinal water is fo fubjed~t. to fpoil and corrupt as 
this in the keeping ; for which reafon the jars muft be well 
filled, and nicely fecured with found corks, pitched over. 

9. If a quantity of this water be fet for a day or two in an 
open veflcl, it wholly lofes its natural flavour, and taftes 
only as if oil of tartar had been mixed with common water : 
in this change it is obfervable alfo, that there is no earthy 
matter precipitated. 

It appears from all thefe obfervations, that this water a- 
bounds with an alkaline fait in a much greater quantity, 
than any other of the known mineral waters ; and it feems 
to contain no particle of the common ingredients of the other 
mineral waters, which are a ferrugineous earth, and a bitter 
purging fait, of the nature of Glauber's fait. Hence it 
does not purge by the belly, but generally goes off by urine. 
It is one of the mildeft, and molt innocent of all the mi- 
neral waters, and may be taken by perfons of the weakeft 
conftitution. Hoffman, Opera, Vol. c. p. 144. 

SEMAMPLEXICAULE leaf. See Leaf: 

SEMBELLA, among the Romans, a fmall filver coin, equal 
in value and weight to half the libella. Pitifc. in voc. See 
the article Libella. 

SEMICIRCULARIS palpebrarum mufculus, in anatomy, a 
name given by Spigelius, and fome others, to one of the 
mufcles of the face, called by Albinus and Winflow the 
mufculus orbicularis palpebrarum. See MuscULUS. 

SEMI-CUBICAL parabola, a curve of the fecond order 
wherein the cubes of the ordinates are as the fquares of the 
abfcifTes. Its equation is axx=y 3 . 

SEMI-DITONUS, in mufic, is ufed by fome writers as Sa- 
linas, for the third minor. 

SEMIFLOSCULOUS, in botany, a term ufed to exprefs 
the flowers of a certain clafs of plants, of which the dande- 
lion, hawkweed, and the like, are kinds. 
This fort of flower confifts of a number offemtflofculi, which 
are either difpofed into one or more circles, and all compre- 
hended in the fame cup, which often becomes inverted as 
the flower ripens. Thefe femifiofcules are petals, hollow in 
their lower part, but in their upper half are flat, and con- 
tinued in the fhape of a tongue. Thefe are often feparated 
from each other by intermediate leaves, and are placed up- 
on the embryo fruit, from which there ftands out a flender 
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capillament, divided at the end into two parts; often carried 
beyond the vagina, fupportcd by five props. The embryos 
are placed in the thalamus, or bottom of the cup, and fi- 
nally become feeds, fometimes winged with down, fome- 
times naked, fometimes coronated, and fometimes foliated. 
See Tab. i. of Botany, Clafs i. Tourn. Lift. p. 4.67 

SEMI-INTEROSSEUS indict), a fmall fhort flat flc-% muf- 
cle, very like the antithenar, or internal Jmi-'mteraJJius of 
the thumb. It is fituated obliquely on one fide of that of 
the thumb, between the firft phalanx thereof, and the firft 
metacarpal bone. It is fixed by one end to the outfide of 
the bafis of the firft phalanx of the thumb, and a little to 
that bone of the carpus, by which this phalanx is fupported ; 
and by the other end it is fixed near the head of the firft 
phalanx of the index, on that fide next the thumb. It lies 
almoft parallel to the antithenar, crofting it a little; this 
mufcle lying on the convex fide of the hand, and the an- 
tithenar on the concave. Win/low's Anatomy, p. 202. 

SEMILUNARES cochlea, in natural hiftory, the name of a 
genus of fea (hails, fo called, from their having femicircular 
mouths. See Tab. of Foffils, Clafs 9. and Tab. of Shells, 
N° 6. 

The characters of the genus are thefe. They are univalve 
fhells of a compafl body, with a flat femicircular, and 
often dentated mouth. Some of the fpecies have exerted 
apices, and fome depreffed. 

There are many diftinitive and fpecific charaflers in the fe- 
veral fpecies of this genus, which arrange together confi- 
derable numbers of the fpecies under each. Thus the ne- 
rita, which are of this genus, are fome of them umbili- 
cated, and others have teeth, and a kind of gums. The 
frail kinds, diftincfly fo called, that fall under this »enus, 
are very different from the nerita, in that they have no 
teeth, no gums, and no palate. The term femilunares co- 
chlea was invented by Rumphius to exprefs their mouths, 
being of the fhape of half of a circle. 
Bonani is of opinion that the nerita were fo called, from 
their being born of the fea, and called by a name expreftive 
of that origin by way of eminence, as an honour to their 
watery parent. To make out the juftice of this derivation, 
it was neceffary to fuppofe the turita more beautiful than 
other fhells ; and in order to give them a claim to this cha- 
racter, the author has introduced into the family of the ne- 
rita the trumpet fhells and porcellanes. Some authors have 
called them natrices, from their fwimming, affirming that they 
fwim in the manner of the nautilus, by letting their mouths 
before the wind. This is an opinion as old as Pliny, but 
it is as erroneous as many others of the opinions of that au- 
thor. The nerita generally inhabit caverns in the fides of 
rocks, and ufually ftick fall to the ftone. Bonani, Recrcat. 
Ment. et Ocul. p. 56. Jldrovand. de Teftac. 1. 3. c. 80. 
Plin. 1. 9. c. 33. 

All the fpecies of the femilwiar (hells have few convolutions, 
and have the extremity of the voluta fmall, and ufually 
ftanding a little out. 

The fpecies of the femilunar cochlea are thefe, as arranged 
under the two general divifions of dentated nerita, and um- 
bilicated cochlea. I. The dentated nerita, commonly called 
the gum-jhell. 2. The bloody tootli-nerita. 3. The ox-pa- 
hte-nerita. 4. The ftriated and puncfulated nerita. This 
fpecies, when robbed of its outer coat, and polifhcd, af- 
fumes a very different appearance, and is feen in the cabi- 
nets of the curious, under the name of a fafciated nerita 
with black and yellow variegations. 5. The canaliculated 
nerita. 6. The furrowed nerita. 7. The thruBi-nerita. 8.The 
partridge-?7en'ta. 

Of the nerita which have no teeth, the following are the 
known fpecies. 1. The jafper-wrfra with a long beak. 
2. The jafper-lwifa with an operculum. 3. The lemon- 
coloured pez-nerita. 4. The yellow rxz-nertta. 5. The 
prickly nerita. 6. The reticulated nerita. 7. The nerita va- 
riegated with black fpots. 8. The red and white fafciated 
nerita. 9. The lightly ftriated green nerita. 10. The un- 
dulated nerita. 

Of the umbilicated frails, we have the following fpecies. 
I. The long umbilicated cochlea. 2. The cochlea with an 
exerted apex. 3. The cochlea with a depreffed apex. 4. The 
tefticulated cochlea. 5. The hermit cochlea. 6. The umbo- 
nated cochlea. 7. The fmall nipple cochlea. 8. The heavy 
white cochlea. And 9. the orange-coloured cochlea. Hift. 
Naturel. Eclairc. Part 2. p. 256. 
SEMIMEMBRANOSUS, in anatomy, a long thin mufcle, 
partly tendinous, and fituated on the backfide of the thigh, 
a little toward the infide. 

It is fixed above by a ftrong broad tendon, or long aponeu- 
rofis, in the irregular obtufe, prominent line, which goes 
from the acetabulum to the tuberofity of the ifchium, a little 
above the infertion of the feminervofus, and between thofe 
of the gemellus inferior, and quadratus; mixing fome fibres 
with the triceps tcrtius. From thence it runs down flefhy, 
in an oblique direction, behind the inner condyle of the os 
femoris; below which it terminates in a thick tendon, 
which is inferred in the pofterior and interior fide of the in- 
ner condyle of the tibia, by three fhort branches ; the firft, 
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or uppermoft of which, goes a little toward the infide, the 
fecond more backward, and the third lower down. Before 
it is inferted, it fends off fometimes an aponeurofis, like 
that of the biceps. Winflcw's Anatomy, p. 216. 

SEMINAL {Cycl.) — Seminal leaves, two foft, plain, and un- 
divided leaves, that firft fhoot forth from the grcateft part 
of all fown feeds, and are different from thofe of the fuc- 
ceeding plant in figure, texture, and all other refpecls. 

Seminal root, in natural hiftory, a name given by Grew to 
that part of the feeds of plants, which may otherwife be 

' called the inner body of the feed : this is distributed through 
the parenchyma of the feed, but is wholly different from it, 
and diftinguiftied by Dr. Grew from the radicle, which be- 
comes the plant root in its future growth. The parenchy- 
ma of the feed is, in fome degree, that to the feminal 
root which the mould or earth is to the plant root, or ra- 
dicle • and the Jemtnal root is to the plant root, what the 
plant root is to the trunk. Gretu's Anat. of Plants. 

SEMINALIS, in botany, a name by which fome authors 
have called borfetail. Gcr. Emac. Ind. 2. 

SEMINARY, (Cycl.) in gardening, the term ufed for the feed 
plot, or place allotted for raifing plants from feed, and 
keeping them till they are fit to be removed into the garden, 
or nurfery. 

When the feminary is intended for trees, it muff be large, 
and of a foil adapted to the generality of the trees intended 
to be raifed in it : but that which is moft in ufe, is for the 
fupply of the flower-garden, and is the place where flowers 
are to he raifed from their feeds, to procure varieties, or, as 
the florifts exprefs it, new flowers ; as alfo for the fowing 
all the biennial plants, to fucceed thofe which decay in the 
flower garden. 

The feminafy fhould always be fituated at fome diftance 
from the houfe, and be walled or paled round, and kept un- 
der lock and key, to keep out dogs, &c. and to prevent a 
great deal of damage, that is frequently done by thofe who 
are not acquainted with gardening, before they are aware of 
it. The feveral directions, for the management of the fe- 
minary, are to be feen under the names of the feveral plants 
intended to be raifed in it. Miller's Gard. Diet. 

SEMINERVOSUS, in anatomy, a name given by Riolan, 
and fome others, to a mufcle of the thigh, more generally 
known by the name of the femitendinofus. The French in 
general, however, call it le demi nerveux, Cowper calls it 
femincrvofus feu femitendinofus ; and Albinus feems to claim 
the merit of afcertaining its true name of femitendinofus. 
It is a long mufcle, half flefhy and half tendinous, or like 
a nerve. It is fituated a little obliquely on the pofterior and 
inner part of the thigh. It is fixed above to the pofterior 
part of the tuberofity of the ifchium, immediately before, 
and a little more inward than the biceps. It is afterwards 

- fixed by flefhy fibres to the tendons of the biceps, for about 
the breadth of three fingers, ,much in the fame manner as 
the coraco-brachialis is fixed to the biceps of the arm. From 
thence it runs down flefhy toward the lower part of the in- 
fide of the thigh, having a fort of tendinous interfection in 
the inner part of its flefhy portion. Having reached below 
the middle of the thigh, it terminates in a fmall long round 
tendon, which runs down to the infide of the knee, befide 
that of the gracilis, where it expands in breadth. It is in- 

. ferted in the infide of the upper part of the tibia, about two 
or three fingers breadth below the tuberofity of the fpine, 

■ immediately under the tendon of the gracilis internus, with 
which it communicates. It has the fame oblique form with 
the gracilis and fartorius, and fends off a like kind of apo- 
neurofis. Winflow's Anatomy, p. 215. 

SEMINIUM, a term ufed by the writers on fbffils to exprefs 
a fort of firft principle, from which the feveral figured 
ftones, or, as they are more ufually called, the extraneous 
foflils, are fuppofed to have their origin. 

- The generality of the learned world, at this time, fuppofe 
thefe to be the remains of real fhells, &c. brought from the 
fea to the places where they are now found, at the time 
of the univerfal deluge. See the article F iguked Jlones. 
But thofe who diflent from this fyftem pretend, that thefe 
foflile bodies, though they exactly reprefent fhells, fcfe. yet 
never were in the fea at all, but that their minute firfl: prin- 
ciples, or, to ufe their own term, their feminia have been 
carried from the fea, through fubterranean paffages, to the 
places where we now find the compleat fhells, &c. into which 
they have grown. Langius, who has written exprefsly on 
this fubjecT, though he has candidly collected all that has 
been faid in favour of the diluvian fyftem, by the abettors 
of it, yet is not convinced by thofe arguments, but rather 
inclines to the other fide of the queftion, or the rife of fuch 
foflils from feminia. 

The fubftance of this hypothefis is as follows : that the fen- 
fible and perfectly formed feeds, or principles of growth of 
fhell-fifhes, and other fea productions, which, yet extremely 
fmall and light, is raifed from among the flefh of putrid, cr 
at leaft of dead fea fifh of thefe kinds ; and thence, by 
its extreme lightnefs, is wafted up and down in the water, 
and after that is raifed among the vapours [filling from that 
water ; and being then received into the air, fluctuate about 
Suppl. Vol, II. 
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in that vehicle alfo, till it is received into the pores or iit- 
teftines of the earth ; and when there, is wafted about by 
the afcent and motion of the vapours, and a number of 
other accidents, through the fiftures of the feveral ftrata, and 
even through the pores of ftone; and that it thus wanders 
about, at the will of fuch irregular agents, till in its courfe 
it chance to find fome bed, or matrix, proper to its growth 
or expanfion, and when received into that it adheres firmly 
to it, and is no more the fport of the pafling exhalations* 
but remains there, till by the mediation. of the fubterranean 
heat its principles of growth are put in action, and its la- 
tent plaftic power excited. Then they fayj that by means 
of its feminal aura, and the lapidific, or petrifying nature 
of the place where it lies, all fuch fluid matter, as. is fitted 
to make a part of its fubftance, is collected to It, and is pe- 
trified, or hardened into ftone, and confequently that a ftony 
body is thus found, of the fame fhape and figure in which 
a fhelly one would have been formed in the fea, where there 
would have been no petrifying principle to have made it 
afliime the nature of a ftone. 

The arguments ufed, in fupport of this hypothefis, are thefe. 
That there are difficulties attending every fyftem, by which 
men have attempted to account for the finding of fea fhells 
at the tops of mountains j but that this fyftem is liable to 
lefs than the others, as it is much more eafy to conceive 
how the feminia, or minute firft principles of thefe things, 
fhould be carried to fuch diftant and high places, than how 
the full grown bodies themfelves fhould 3 and particularly, 
that it is very difficult to conceive how fuch large and tender 
fhells, as thofe of the cornua ammonis, fhould be carried 
unhurt to fuch heights; though not very wonderful, that 
the femhitum of fuch a fhell fhould be carried thither, and 
there grow into the fhape of its parent animal. 
The congeries of extremely minute fhells, that we find in 
fome places immerfed in hard ftones, are urged as another 
argument againft the diluvian hypothefis, as it is fuppofed 
that their tender ftructure in that ftate could never have 
fupported the tofling about in an ocean of waters ; and 
Langius adds to thefe general arguments two others, from 
the cornua ammonis of the foflile kingdom, which were in 
his own poffefnon ; the one of which he fays was truly in an 
embryo ftate, and very incomplete, and the other had 
a vaft number of fmall fhells of other kinds enclofed in it, 
which he fuppofes to have grown there. To this he adds the 
impo {Ability, as it appears, of certain conchita:, which are 
compofed of thin lamina?, bearing the dafhing of the waters, 
by which they muft have been brought to the places where 
we find them* without being broken all to pieces, which 
yet are found whole and unhurt on mountains 3 and finally* 
that there occur in fome ftones the figures of fhe)l-fifh, of an 
uncommon* and even monftrous kind, fuch as it is fuppofed 
never exifted in their mutilated or compleated figures in any 
living ftate. 

Thefe foflile fhells are ufually found throughout of one and 
the fame fubftance, and that the mofl: different imaginable 
from the fubftance of the living creatures which they re- 
prefent ; and often, though found in pairs* and perfectly 
clofed on all fides, yet when broken they are found full of 
the fubftance of the ftone in which they lie, and the arma- 
ture of feveral kinds of them, particularly of many of the 
cornua ammonis, is fuppofed to plead greatly in favour of 
this hypothefis ; as it is not of the nature of, or »t all ow- 
ing to the fubftance of the matrix, in which they lie, or of 
the matter of which they are formed, and is therefore to 
arife folely from the nature of the f minium, from which 
they are formed. 

The immenfe number of the fea fhells, as they are called, 
thus found foflile, is alfo thought to argue much on this fide 
of the queftion ; as the favourers of this hypothefis fuppofe 
that the fea could not, at any one time, have given up fuch 
numbers as the earth is ftocked with, though there are no 
limits to the numbers fuppofed to be raifed from feminia 5 
and the immenfe columns of black marble, found in Ireland, 
and found of fuch regular joints, are brought as a proof of 
the poflibility of fuch a formation of foflils as this from fe- 
minia, which they fuppofe muft have given origin to thofe 
pillars. 

The fyftem of the deluge, as delivered by Woodward, is 
the hardeft thing for the abettors of this doctrine of the feminia 
to get over ; but tho' they affirm that this author's account 
is contrary to reafon, and to the fcripture account of that 
fatal cataftrophe, yet it is not eafy to account for many 
things, In regard to foflils, on any other foundation. They 
obferve that as this deluge was univerfal, all places through- 
out the earth ought to have been furnifhed with foflile fhells 
by it; but that this is not' the cafe, fince many large tracts 
of land have none of them. It is ufually obfened, that the, 
deluge only could carry fhells into the heart of mountains J 
btit the affertors of this doctrine affirm, that this may be 
done according to their fyftem, fince the jemima of foflils may 
be as eafily fuftained in the air, as thole of plants and ani- 
mals, and that they may fo be conveyed into the inmoft re- 
cefles of the earth through pores and cracks, not vifible to 
us ; and they fay } that when there they do not want a 
2 F i' f proper 
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proper nutritious matter, fince the ftony particles they find 
there are much of the nature of their natural fliells in the 
fca. , . . - 

The growth of the foffile fliell from its femmium is fup- 
pofed, by thefe writers, to be inftantaneous, not progreffive ; 
and the reafon they give for this is, that there is abundant 
matter for the formation of it in readinefs altogether. They 
advance, that it is not at all more difficult for nature to 
form a (hell from fuch zfeminium in the earth than in the 
fea, provided all the neceflary requitites are in readinefs, 
which they fuppofe, in this cafe, to be plainly the fact ; and 
they difallow the analogy between the formation of thefe bo- 
dies and crvftals, becaufe they obferve that thefe are formed 
from femlma, thofe only from apportion of particles. They 
alfo obferve that thefe (hells, as they are formed in the 
earth, can never have been inhabitants of the fea in that form, 
becaufe they never have any thing truly of the nature of 
fhelly matter about them. 'This is, however, abfolutely an 
error. The foffile nautili have ufually a great deal of the 
true pearly matter of the fliell about them, and all the argu- 
ments, given in favour of this ftrange hypothecs, feem as 
eafily confuted. The reader has an opportunity, however, 
of examining this fyftem in its full force ; and on compar- 
ing it with the diluvian fyftem, delivered under the article 
of Ficvreu Jones, will be able to judge whether the prefent 
age be in the right or not, in giving the preference to that 
fyftem. Langli Hift. Lap. Fig. 

SEMIORBICULARIS labiorum, a name given by Winnow, 
and others, to the mufcle called by Albinus orbicularis oris, 
and by others conjlrioior, and fpbiniier labiorum. 

SEMIREVERBERATORY fire, in chemiftry, a term ufed 
to exprefs fuch a reverberatory fire, in which the flame 
is only beaten back upon the bottom of the veflel. 

SEMIS, among the Romans, the half of the as. See the ar- 
ticle As, Cyd. 

SEMISICIL1CUS, a word ufed by fome pharmaceutic writ- 
ers to exprefs a drachm. 

SEMISIDERATUS, a word ufed by fome for a perfon ftruck 
with a hemiplegia. 

SEMI-SOSPIRO, in the Italian mufic, a little paufe, of the 
eighth part of a bar in common time. See Pause, Rest, 
Character, Cyd. 

SEMI-SPINAUS, a mufcle, called alfo tranfverfo-fpinalis 
dorfi. It is a flefhy mafs, which, from all the fpinal and 
tranfverfe apophyfes of the back and loins, is extended in 
diftinct fafciculi over the vertebrae themfelves. 
It is made up, like that of the neck, of feveral oblique 
converging mufcles, the uppermoft. of which is fixed below to 
the third tranfverfe apophyfis of the back, and above to the 
firft fpinal apophyfis. The loweft is fixed below to the third 
tranfverfe apophyfis of the loins, and above the laft fpinal 
apophyfis of the hack. They are divided by anatomifts in- 
to the external, which are firft difcovered, and the inter- 
nal, which lie immediately on the vertebrae. The external, 
from the firft vertebra to the feventh inclufively, appear to 
be longer than the internal, which are covered by them. 
Winjlffu£% Anatomy, p. 248. 

Semi-Spin alis colli, a mufcle, called alfo tranfverfo-fpinalis 
colli, and taking into its compofition all that flefliy mafs, 
which lies between the tranfverfe and fpinal apophyfes, from 
the fecond vertebra of the neck to the middle of the back, 
under the fplenius and complexus major. 
It is compofed of feveral oblique converging mufcles, which 
may be divided into external and internal, of which the 
external are the longcft. Thefe are fixed below to the 
tranfverfe apophyfes of the fixth, feventh, eighth, or ninth 
vertebrx of the back, by tendinous extremities, which as 
they afcend become flefhy, and mix with each other. Their 
fuperior infer tions in the neck are fix in number, whereof 
the firft, which is tendinous, is in the feventh fpinal apo- 
phyfis, and the others, which' are flefhy, are in the five next 
fpinal apophyfes. The internal are fhorter, and more ob- 
lique than the external, and are partly covered by them. 
They are fixed, by their lower extremities, to the tranfverfe 
apophyfes of the three or four upper vertebrae of the back, 
and to the oblique apophyfes of the four or five lower ver- 
tebrae of the neck, and by their other extremities, they are 
inferted in the fix fpinal apophyfes of the neck. Some of 
thefe internal mufcles are very fliort, lying wholly between 
the fpinal apophyfes, and the oblique or tranfverfe apophyfes 
next them. Winfiott/s Anatomy, p. 243. 

SEMISPINATUS, {Cyd.) in anatomy, a name given by R.10- 
lanus, and fome others, to the mufcle, more generally known 
by the name of longiffimus dorfi. 

SEMITALES, among the Romans, a name given to the 
Gods, who were the protectors of roads. See Hift. de 
l'Acad. des Infcrip. Vol. 2. p. 22. 

SEMI-TONE, {Cyd.} in mufic, is of two kinds, diftinguifh- 
ed by the addition of greater and lefs. The firft; is ex- 
prefled by the ratio 16 to 15, or £f ; and the fecond by 25 
to 24, or 11. Thefe two are fo far from being nearly equal, 
- as it is faid in the Cyclopaedia, from Malcolm, that they 
differ by a whole enharmonic diefis ; which is an interval 
practicable by the voice b , and was much in ufe among the 
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antients, and not unknown even among the modern practi- 
tioners c . — [° See Diesis. e See Handel's Oratorio of 
Samfon, in the fecond part of the fong, Return, return, Q 
God of hop.'] 

Semi-tone major.-~-The octave contains ten femi -tones ma- 
jor, and two diefes, nearly; for the meafurc of the octave 
being exprefted by the logarithm i.ocoooo, the femi- tone 
major will be meafured by 0.093109. Euler, Tent. Nov. 
Theor. Muf. p. 107. See Interval. 

Semi-tone minor. — The octave contains feventeen femi-tones 
minor, nearly. If the meafure of the octave be the loga- 
rithm i.cooooo, the meafure of the femi-tme minor will be 
0.058894. Euler, Tent. Nov. Theor. Muf. p. 107. See 
the article Interval. 

SEMIVULPA, in zoology, a name by which Gefner, and 
fome others, have called the cfofifum- See Opossum. 

SEMODIUS, among the Romans, a meafure equal to half 
the modius, or the fixth part of the amphora. See Mo- 
dius and Amphora, Cyd. 

SEMONES, among the antients, a clafs of Gods that were of 
a middle nature, between the celeftial and terreftrial Gods. 
Juftin Martyr has miftaken one of thefe for Simon Magus. 
Mem. de l'Acad. des Infcrip. Vol. I. p. 270. 

SEMYDA, in botany, the name of a tree, mentioned by 
Theophraftus, and by fome fuppofed to be the fame with 
the betula, or birch tree, but very erroneoufly. 
Gaza indeed has tranflated the word by betula, and moft of the 
later authors having confulted only the Latin tranfiation, in 
their references to this author, have taken it upon credit that 
he meant the birch by this name. 

Theophraftus fays that the famyda, or femyda, has a leaf 
like the walnut tree, only fomething narrower; now that the 
betula, or birch tree, has no fuch leaf, every one muft 
know that ever faw it. He fays alfo, that the bark of the 
femyda is variegated. This as little agrees with the betula, 
as the ufe he fays was made of it. It was efteemed the 
lighteft of all woods, and therefore cut out into all things 
that required ftrength without much weight. The ufe of 
the birch in rods for malefactors, is as old as any thing we 
know ; and had it been the birch that the author was here 
defcribing, he would not have omitted this ufe. 

SENA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are thefe. The flower is of the rofaceous 
kind, being ufually compofed of five petals, difpofed in a 
circular form. The piftil finally becomes a pod of a flatted 
fhape, ufually fomewhat crooked, and compofed of two 
membranes, between which are lodged feeds, refembling 
grape ftones, and divided from one another by thin parti- 
tions. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Clafs 21. 
The fpecies of fena, enumerated by Mr. Toumefort,. are 
thefe. 1. The Alexandrian fena with fharp pointed leaves. 
2. The Italian fena with obtufe leaves. And 3. the privet- 
leaved American fena. Tettrn. Inft. p. 618. 
The purgative virtue of this plant is found, though very 
different in degree, in infufion, according to the manner in 
which that infufion is made. In a cold infufion it purges 
very gently, but this, according to the time it remains in 
the water, is different in degree ; and in a warm infufion it 
purges much more brifkly. It is eafy to fee from this, that 
its operation is very difficult to afcertain, fince the decree 
of heat, which it is not eafy to reduce to any certainty, 
makes it ftronger or weaker, though the quantity of the 
medicine be the fame, and the variety of its effect depends 
on the manner in which it is penetrated by the water, 
which is to diflblve its active principles. 
It is obferved that the follicles, or pods of fena, operate 
more gently in infufion, than the fena itfelf; the reafon of 
this is, that the texture of thefe pods is much more firm 
than that of the leaves, and therefore the water penetrates 
lefs into it, and extracts lefs of its active principles. It is 
certain that thefe pods are equally purgative with the 
leaves, nay every part of the plant is fo ; the very ftalks, 
or pedicles of the leaves, having as much virtue as the reft, 
but only requiring a longer time to boil, to communicate 
it to water, becaufe of their clofer texture. See the article 
Infusion. 

The moft certain way, therefore, of giving this medicine is 
in the form of Mr. Geoffroy's dry extract, which is made 
of a very ftrong infufion, evaporated to a dry and pulverif- 
able fubftance, eafily taken, and of no ill tafte, and which 
operates in a very finall quantity, one third part containing 
the virtue of the whole, or nearly fo ; the niceft calcula- 
tions fhewing, that twenty four grains of the extract, fome 
part of which may be fuppofed to be earth, or other acci- 
dental or ufelefs matter, poftefTes the virtues of a drachm in 
fubftance. Mem. de l'Acad. des Scienc. Par. 1738. 

SENATE (Cyd.) — It has been a queftion among the learned 
how fenators were created, and how the vacancies of the fe~ 
nate in old Rome were fupplied. 

Dr. Middleton is of opinion, that the conftant and regular 
fupply of the Jsnate was from the annual magiftrates ; who, 
by virtue of their feveral offices, acquired an immediate 
right to fit and vote in that aflembly. The ufual gradation 
of thefe offices was that of quxftor, tribune of the people, 

aedile, 
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fcdije, praetor, and conful ■ which every candidate, in the 
ordinary forms of the conftitution, was obliged to take in 
their order, with this exception only, that he might forego 
either the tribunate, or the sdilefhip, at his own choice, 
without a neceffity of puffing through them both. Middk- 
ton's Treat, of Rom. Senate, p. 6. See the articles Qujes- 
tor, Tribune, &c. 

But though thefe offices gave both an immediate right, and 
actual entrance into the fenate, yet the fenatorian character 
was not efteemed complete, till the new fenators had been 
enrolled by the cenfors at the next luftrum, or general re- 
view of all the orders of the city, which was generally held 
every five years. Yet this enrolment was but a matter of 
form, which could not be denied to any of them, except 
For fome legal incapacity, or the notoriety of fome crime, 
or infamy upon their characters ; for which the fame cenfors 
could expel, or deprive any other fenator, of what rank or 
ftanding foever. Mlddleton of Rom. Sen. p. 8. See the 
article Censor. 

M. Vertot feems to perplex the quefUon ; firft, by confi- 
dering the authority of the people, and that of the cenfors, 
as oppofite and inconfiftent with each other in the creation 
of fenators, whereas they were both of them jointly necef- 
fary to make the act complete. Secondly, by afferting the 
cenforian power to be the original and principal in that af- 
fair, whereas it was but fecondary, or minifterial to the fo- 
vereign prerogative of the people. Middleton of Rom. Sen. 
P- T 3- 

It has been the opinion of fome, that under the kings of 
Rome the choice and nomination of all the fenators depended 
wholly on the will of the prince, without any right in the 
people, either direct or indirect ; and the confuls, who fuc- 
ceeded to the kingly power, enjoyed the fame prerogative, 
till the creation of the cenfors, who ever after poflefled the 
fole and abfolute right of making and unmaking fenators. 
But Dr. Middleton is of opinion, that the kings, the con- 
fuls, and the cenfors, acted in this affair but minifterially^ 
and fubordinately to the fupreme will of the people, in 
whom the proper and abfolute power of creating fenators 
always refided. And the Doctor aflures us, upon the ftricteft 
fearch into the flate of the prefent qucftion, as it flood un- 
der the kingly government, he cannot but conclude, from 
the exprefs teitimony of the beft biitorians, the concurrence 
of fimilar facts, and the probability of the thing itfelf, that 
the right of chufing fenators was originally and conftitutio- 
nally vefted in the people. Middleton of Rom. Sen. p. 36. 
The fupreme power at home was in the collective body of 
the people, yet where hafte perhaps, or fecrecy was requir- 
ed, and where the determinations of" tint fenate were fo juft 
and equitable, that the confent of the people might be pre- 
fumed, and taken for granted, the fenate would naturally 
omit the trouble of calling them from their private affairs, 
to an unneccflary attendance on the public ; till by repeated 
omiffions of this kind, begun at firft in trivial matters, and 
proceeding infenfibly to more ferious, they acquired a fpe- 
cial jurifdiction and cognizance in many points of great 
importance, to the exclufion even of the people; who yet, 
by the laws and conftitution of the government, had the 
abfolute dominion over all. For example : 

1. They aiTumed to themfelves the guardianfhip and fuper- 
intendence of the public religion ; fo that no new God could 
be introduced, nor altar erected, nor the Sibylline books 
confulted, without their exprefs order. Liv. 9. 46. Tertull. 
Apol. 5. Cic. de Div. 54. ib. 1. 48. 

2. They held it as their prerogative, to fettle the number 
and condition of the foreign provinces, that were annu- 
ally affigned to the magiftrates, and to declare which of them 
fliould be confular, and which praetorian provinces. Cic. 
pro Dom. 9. Vid. in Vatin. 15. 

3. They had the diftribution of the public treafure, and 
all the expences of the government; the appointment of fti- 
pends to their generals, with the number of their lieutenants 
and their troops, and the provifions and cloathing of their 
armies. Polyb. 1.6. 461. Cic. pro Balb. 27. 

4. They nominated all ambaffadors fent from Rome, out 
of their own body, and received and difmiffed all who came 
from foreign ftates, with fuch anfwers as they thought proper. 
Cic. in Vatin. Vid. Polyb. 461. 

5. They had the right of decreeing all Replications, or 
public thankfgivings, for victories obtained, and of confer- 
ring the honour of an ovation, or triumph, with the title of 
emperor on their victorious generals. Liv. 5. 23. Cic. 
Phil. 14. 4, 5. 

6. It was their province to inquire into public crimes or 
treafons, either in Rome, or the other parts of Italy; and 
to hear and determine all difputes among the allied and de- 
pendent cities. Polyb. 461. Liv. 30. 26. Cic. Off. 1. 10. 

7. They exercifed a power, not only of interpreting the 
laws, but of abfolving men from the obligation of them, and 
even of abrogating them. Cic. pro Dom. 27. pro Cornel. 1, 
pro Leg. Manil. 2 1 . Val. Maxim. 8. 1 5. It. Cic. Phil. 5. 

8. In the cafe of civil diflenfmns, or dangerous tumults 
within the city, they could arm the confuls by a vote with 
abfolute power, to deftroy and put to death, without the 
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formality of a trial, all fuch citizens as were concerned itt 
exciting diem. Salluft. de Bell. Catilln. 20. Cic. in Cat; 
I. 11. 

9. They had a power to prorogue; Or pdftpone the aflem- 
bhes of tie people, to decree the title of king to any prince 
whom they pleafed ; thanks and praife to thofe who had 
deferved them ; pardon and reward to enemies, or the dis- 
coverers of any treafon ; to declare any one an enemy by a 
vote ; and to prefcribe a general change of habit to the city, 
' j T kS ° f a ' ly irnmment danger or calamity. Cic. Epifh 
ad Att. 4. 16. pro Mur. 25. pro Deiat. 3. Vid. Liv. 30. 
1 7. Sallujl. Bell. Cat. 30. Cic. in Catil. 4. 3. 3. 4. Phil. 1 1. 
12. Ep. Fam. 12. 10. proSext.12. Middleton, ibid. p. 118. 
feq. 

The tribunes foon matched from them that original right, 
which they had enjoyed from the very foundation of the 
city, of being the authors, or firft movers of every thing; 
which was to be enacted by the people, and excluded them 
from any fliare or influence in the affemblies of their tribes * : 
and though in the other affemblies of the curia; and the cen- 
turies, they feemed to have rel'erved to them their antient 
right, yet it was reduced to a mere form, without any real 
force ; for inftead of being what they had always been, the 
authors of each particular adl, that was to be propofed to 
the people's deliberation, they were obliged, by a fpecial law, 
to authorife every ail'embly of the people, and whatever 
fliould be determined in it, even before they had proceeded 
to any vote ". And C. Gracchus afterwards, in his famous 
tribunate, ufed to boaft that he had demolished the filiate at 
once, by transferring to the equeftrian order the right of ju- 
dicature in all criminal caufes, which the/mate had poflefled 
from the time of the kings '.— [ d Vid. Dionyf. Hal. 1. 41.- 
49. Cic. pro Plane. 3. ' Liv. 8. 12. ' Appian. de Bell. 
Civ. 1. 1. Middleton, ibid. p. 125, feq.] 
In the early ages of the republic, when the precincts of the 
city were final], the fenators were perfonally fummoned by 
an apparitor t ; and fometimes by a public crier, when their 
affairs required immediate difpatch h : but the ufual way of 
calling them, in later days, was by an edict, appointing the 
time and place, and publiftied feveral days before, that the 
notice might be more public '. Thefe edifls were com- 
monly underftood to reach no farther than to thofe who 
were refident in Rome, or near it; yet when any extraor- 
dinary affair was in agitation, they feem to have been pub- 
liihed alfo in the other cities of Italy fc . If any fenator re- 
fufed, or neglefled to obey this fummons, the conful could 
oblige him to give furety for the payment of a certain fine, 
if the reafons of his abfence fliould not be allowed '. But 
from fixty yean of age they were not liable to that penalty, 
nor obliged to any attendance, but what was voluntary °\ 
— [« CU. de Sen. 16. " Liv. 3. 38. App. Bell. Civ. 1. 
1 Cic. Phil. 3. 8. k Cic. de J. Carfare ad Att. 9. 17. ' Lm 
3. 38. Cic. Phil. 1. 5. m Middleton of Rom. Senate, p. 130, 
feq.] 

The fenate could not regularly be affembled in any private 
or profane place, but always in one fet apart, and folemnly 
confecrated to that ufe by the rites of augury. A. Gell. 
1\. 7. Middleton, ibid. p. 133. 

The fenate frequently met in certain curia;. See Curia. 
But their meetings were more commonly held in certain 
temples, dedicated to particular deities; as in that of Jupiter, 
Apollo, Mars, Vulcan, Caftor, Bellona ; of Concord, Faith, 
Virtue, the Earth, fdc. Middleton, ibid. 1 34. 
Thefe temples, on account of the ufe which the fenate made - 
of them, were called likewife curia ; as well as the proper 
curias, or fenate houfes, on account of their folemn dedica- 
tion, are frequently called temples. A. Gell. 14. 7. Cic. 
pro Mil. 33. Alex. Sev. c. 6. 

The fenate ufed to meet on fome occafions in the open air, 
and efpecially whenever a report was made to them in form, 
that an ox had fpoken ; which prodigy, as Pliny tells us, 
was common in the earlier ages. Liv. 26. 10. Flin. Hift. 
Nat. 8. 45. Middleton, ibid. p. 135, feq. 
On two fpecial occafions the fenate was always held with- 
out the gates of Rome, either in the temple of Bellona, or 
of Apollo, lft. For the reception of foreign ambaffadors ; 
and efpecially of thofe who came from enemies, who were' 
not permitted to enter the city. 2dly. To give audience, 
and tranfact bufinefs with their own generals, who were ne- 
ver allowed to come within the walls, as long as their com- 
miflion fubfifted, and they had the actual command of an 
army. Liv. 34. 43. Id. 42. 36. Id. 36. 39. Senec. de 
Benef. 5. 15. Middleton^JbiCi. p. 137, feq. 
The fenate met always of courfe on the firft of January, 
for the inauguration of the new confuls, who entered into 
their office on that day. Middleton, ibid. p. 140, feq. 
The month of February, generally fpeaking, was referved 
intire by old cuftom to the fenate, for the particular purpofes 
of giving audience to foreign ambaffadors. Cic. ad Frat. 
2. 3. A/con. in Verr. I. 35. Ep. ad Fra, 2. 12. 
In all months, univerfally, there were three days, which 
feem to have been more efpecially deftined to the fenate, the 
kalends, nones, and ides, from the frequent examples found 
in hiftory, of its being convened en thofe days. But Au- 

guftus 
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guftus enacted afterwards, that the [mate mould not meet 
regularly, or of courfe, except on two days only of each 
month, the kalends and ides. Suet. Aug. 35. Middleton. 
ibid. p. 142. 

On their days of meeting, they could not enter upon any 
bufmefs before the fun was rifen, nor finifh any after it was 
let; every thing tranfa£ted by them, before or after that 
time, was null and void, and the author of it liable to cen- 
fure n . Whence it became a ftanding rule, that nothin 
new ihould be moved after four o'clock in the afternoon c . 
— [" A. Gell. 14. 7. ° Middleton, ibid. p. 143.] 
The folate, as has been fhewn above, was compofed of all 
the principal magiftrates of the city, and of all who had borne 
the fame offices before them ; and confided therefore of fe 
veral degrees and orders of men, who had each a different 
rank in it, according to the dignity of the character which 
lie fuftained in the republic. 

At the head of it fat the two confuls in chairs of flate P. 
Manutius thinks that the other magiftrates fat next to the 
confular chair, each according to his rank; the praetors. 
cenfors, sdiles, tribunes, qujeftors 1. But Dr. Middleton 
rather thinks that the confular fenators, who, in all ages of 
the republic, were the leaders and firft (peakers in the [mate, 
ufed to fit next in order to the confuls ; and after them 
the praetors, and all who were of praetorian dignity, or had 
■been prastors ; then the iediles, the tribunes, and the 
quxftors, on diftincl benches ; and on the fame bench witr 
each, all who had borne the fame offices : but the curule ma- 
giftrates, as the pr.-etors and ;ediles, were perhaps diftin- 
guifhed, at the head of their feveral benches, by feats fome- 
what raifed, or feparated at leaft from the reft, in the form 
of our fettees, or of that longa cathedra, which Juvenal ' 
mentions, to denote the curule dignity.— [f Cic. in Cat. 4. 1. 
q Vid. Paul Manut. de Senatu Rom. cap. g. r Sat. g. 52. 
Middleton, ibid. p. 144, feq.] 

All the private fenators fat on different benches, and in a 
different order of precedency, according to the dignity of the 
magiftracies which they had feverally borne. Firft the con- 
fulars, then the praetorians, scdilitians, tribunitians, and 
quaeftorians; in which order, and by which titles, they are 
all enumerated by Cicero'. And as this was their order in 
fitting, fo it was the fame alfo in delivering their opinions, 
when it came to their turn. — [ s Cic. Phil. 13. 13, 14,] 
The fenale being affembled, the confuls, or the magiftrate, 
by whofe authority they were fummoned, having firft taken 
the aufpices, and performed the ufual office of religion, by 
facrifice and prayer, ufed to open to them the reafons of 
their being called together, and propofe the fubjeft of that 
day's deliberation; in which all things divine, or relating to 
the worfhip of the Gods, were difpatched preferably to any 
other bufmefs '. When the conful had moved any point, 
with intent to have it debated and carried into a decree, 
and had fpoken upon it himfclf as long as he thought proper, 
he proceeded to afk the opinions of the other fenators, fe- 
verally by name, and in their proper order, beginning always 
with the confulars, and going on to the praetorians, CSV. It 
was the practice originally to afk the prince of the fixate the 
firft ; but that was foon laid afide, and the compliment trans- 
ferred to any other antient confular, diftinguifhed by his in- 
tegrity and fuperior abilities ; till in the later ages of the re- 
public, it became an eftablifhed cuftom to pay that refpect 
to relations, or particular friends, or to thofe who were likely 
to give an opinion the molt favourable to their own views 
and fentiments on the queftion propofed u . But whatever 
order the confuls obferved, in afking opinions on the firft 
of January, when they entered into their office, they gene- 
rally purfucd the fame through the reft of the year. Julius 
Casfar indeed broke through this rule ; for though he had 
afked Craffus the firft, from the beginning of his confulihip, 
yet, upon the marriage of his daughter with Pompey, he 
gave that priority to his fon-in-law, for which, however, 
he made an apology to the fenate '.—[' A. Gell. 14. 7 
' Suet. Jul. Cadar. 21. A. Gell. 4. io.j 



This honour of being afked in an extraordinary manner, and 
preferably to all others of the fame rank, though of fuperior 
age or nobility, feems to have been feldom carried farther 
than to four or five diftinguifhed perfons of confular dig- 
nity x ; and the reft were afterwards afked according to 
their feniority. And this method, as has been faid,°was 
obferved generally throughout the year, till the election of 
the future confuls, which was commonly held about the 
month of Auguft ; from which time, it was the conftant 
cuftom to afk the opinions of the confuls cleft, preferably 
to all others, till they entered into their office, on the firft 
day of January following '.— [* Cic. ad Attic, r. 13 J 
Gell. 4. 10. y Cic. Epift. Fam. 8. 4. Vid. It. in Phil e' 
13. Middleton, ibid. p. 149, feq.] 

As the confuls elefl had this preference given in fpeaking 
before all the confulars, fo the praetors, and tribunes elea° 
feem to have had the fame, before the reft of their particu- 
lar orders. Vid. Salluft. Bell. Cat. 51, C2. Cic. Ep. ad 
Att. I.12. 21. It. Pigh. Annal. 

None were allowed to fpeak till it came to their turn, ex- 
cepting the magiftrates, who feem to have had a ri<*t of 
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fpeaklng on all occafions, whenever they thought fit ; and 
for that reafon, perhaps, were not particularly afked- or 
called upon by the confuls. Middleton, ibid, p, t c> 
Several different motions might be made, and different 
queftions be referred to the fenate by different magiftrates 
in the fame meeting b . And if any bufmefs of importance 
was expected or defired, which the confuls had omitted to 
propofe, or were unwilling to bring into debate, it was u- 
fual for the fenate, by a fort of general clamour, to call upon 
them to move it ; and upon their refufal, the other ma- 
giftrates had a right to propound it, even againft their will c . 
If any opinion, propofed to them, was thought too general, 
and to include feveial diftindt articles, fome of which might 
be approved, and others rejected, it was ufual to require 
that it might be divided, and fometimes by a general voice 
of the affembly calling out divide, divide d . — [ h Cie. Phil. 7. 
1. c Lh. 30. 21. Ck. Ep. Fam. 10. 16, Cic. pro Leg* 
Man. 19. d Senec. Epift. 21. Cic. Ep. Fam. 1. 2. Vid* 
Jfcon. in Orat. pro Mil. 6J 

If in the debate feveral different opinions had been offered, 
and each fupported by a number of fenators, the conful, 
in the clofe of it, ufed to recite them all, that the fenate 
might pafs a vote feparately upon each : but in this he gave 
what preference he thought fit to that opinion which he 
moft favoured, and fometimes even fupprefled fuch of them, 
as he wholly difapproved. Caf. Coram. Bell. Civ. 429. 
In cafes, however, where there appeared to be no difficulty 
or oppofttion, decrees were fometimes made, without any 
opinion being afked or delivered upon them. Cic. Phil- 
1. 1. 

When any queftion was put to the vote, it was determined 
always by a divifion, or reparation of the oppofite parties, 
to different parts of the fenate houfe ; the conful, or prefld- 
ing magiftrate, having firft given order for it in this form : 
Let thofe, who arc of fuch an opinion, pafs over to that fide ; 
thofe, who think differently, to this. Fejl. in voc. Cic, 
Ep, Fam. 1. 2. 

What the majority of them approved was drawn up into a 
decree, which was generally conceived in words prepared 
and dictated by the firft mover of the queftion, or the prin- 
cipal fpeaker in favour of it j who, after he had fpoken what 
he thought fuffkient to recommend it to the fenate, ufed 
to conclude his fpeech, by fumming up his opinion in the 
form of fuch a decree as he defired to obtain c . Which de- 
cree, when confirmed by the fenate, was always figned and 
attefted by a number of fenators, who chofe to attend thro* 
the whole procefs of it, for the fake of adding their names 
to it, as a teftimony of their particular approbation of the 
thing, as well as of refpect to the perfon, by whofe autho- 
rity, or in whofe favour it was drawn f . — [ e Vid. Cic. 
Philip. 3. 5. 89. x. 13. 14.. f Cic. Ep. Fam. 15. 6. It. 8. 
8. Middleton, ibid. I56, feq.] 

When the fenate appeared to be difpofed, and ready to pafs 
a decree, it was in the power of any one of the ten tribunes 
of the people to intercede, that is, to over-rule it. See 
the article Intercession. 

In all cafes, where the determinations of the fenate were 
over-ruled by the negative of a tribune, of which there are 
numberlefs inftances, if the fenate was unanimous, or ge- 
nerally inclined to the decree fo inhibited, they ufually 
paired a vote to the fame purpofe, and in the fame words, 
which was called an authority of the fenate, and was entered 
into their journals. Cic. Ep. Fam. 1. 2. Liv. 4. 57. Vid. 
Dio. 55. 550. See Senatus aucloritas. 
In order to deter any magiftrate from acting fadtioufly and 
arbitrarily, in affairs of importance, they often made it part 
of the decree, which they were going to enact, that if any 
one attempted to oblrruct it, he mould be deemed to act 
againft the intereft of the republic s. Yet this claufe had 
feldom any effect on the hardy tribunes, who ufed to apply 
their negative in defiance of it as freely, as on any other 
more indifferent occafion h . — [* Cic. Ep. Fam. 88. ad Att. 
4. 2. h Middleton, ibid. p. 160, feq.] 
The factious, and leaders of parties, had feveral arts of ob- 
ftructing, or poftponing a decree, by many pretexts and im- ' 
pediments which they could throw in its way. Sometimes 
they alledged fcruples of religion, that the aufpices were not 
favourable, or not rightly taken ; which, if confirmed by 
the augurs, put a flop to the bufmefs for that day ! . At 
other times, they urged fome pretended admonition from 
the Sibylline books, which were then to be confulted and 
interpreted to a fenfe, that ferved their purpofe k . But the 
moft common method was to waft the day, by fpeakin* for 
two or three hours fucceffively, fo as to leave no time to 
finifh the affair in that meeting : yet when fome of the more 
turbulent magiftrates were grofsly abufmg this right, againft 
the general inclination of the aflembly, the fenators were 
fometimes fo impatient as to filence them, as it were, by 
force, and to difturb them in fuch a manner, by their cla- 
mour and hiffing, as to oblige them to defift : .— [* Cic. Ep. 
Fam. 10. 12. * Bio. 39. p. 98. Cic. ad Fra. 2. 2. Cic. 
Ep. Fam. 1. 1. ' A. Gell, 4. 10. Cic. ad Att. 4. 2. Mid- 
dleton, ibid. 162, feq.] 
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It feems probable that a certain number of fenators was re- 
quired by law, as neceffary to legitimate any aft, and give 
force to a decree : yet there is no certain number fpecified 
by any of the old writers, except in one or two particular 
cafes. Middleton, ibid. p. 164, feq. 

The decrees of the fenate were ufually publifhed, and 
openly read to the people foon after they were pafled ; and 
an authentic copy of them was always depofited in the pub- 
lic treafury of the city, or otherwife they were not confider- 
ed as legal or valid. Cic. Phil. 5. 4. Tacit. Ann. 3. §1. 
Middleton, ibid. p. 166, feq. 

As to the force of thefe decrees, it is difficult to define pre- 
cifely what it was. It is certain that they were not con- 
fidered as laws, but feem to have been defigned originally 
as the ground-work, or preparatory ftep to a law, with a 
fort of provifional force, till a law of the fame tenor mould 
be enacted in form by the people ; for in all ages of the 
republic, no law was ever made, but by the general fuffrage 
of the people. Middleton, ibid. p. 167, feq. 
Even under the kings, the collective body of the people 
was the real fovereign of Rome, and the dernier refort in 
all cafes. But their power, though fupreme and final, was 
yet qualified by this check, that they could not regularly 
enac-t any thing, which had not been previoully confidered 
and approved of by the fenate m . This indeed continued to 
be the general way of proceeding in all quiet' and regular 
times, from the beginning of the republic to the end of it : 
and the conftant ftyle of the old writers, in their accounts 
of the public tranfaftions, is, that the fenate voted or de- 
creed, and the people commanded fuch and fuch an aft H . — 
[ m Dionyf Hal. I. 7. 38. Edit. Oxon. Middlet. of Rom. 
Sen. p. 115. n Liv. 37. 35. Middleton, ibid, p. 117-] 
SENATOR {Cycl.) — In antient Rome, the number of fenators 
is commonly fuppofed to have been limited to three hundred, 
from the time of the kings to that of the Gracchi. But 
this muft not be taken too ftriftly. The fenate generally 
had that number, or thereabouts, and upon any remarkable 
deficiency, was filled up again to that complement by an 
extraordinary creation. But as the number of the public 
magistrates increafed with the increafe of their conquerfts and 
dominions, fo the number of the fenate, which was fupplicd 
of courfe by thofe magiftrates, muft be liable alfo to fome 
'Variation. Sylla, when it was particularly exhaufted, added 
three hundred to it at once from the equeftrian order, which 
might probably raife the whole number to about five hun- 
dred ; and in this Urate it feems to have continued, till the 
fubverfion of their liberty by Jul. Csefar. For Cicero <*, i n 
an account of a particular debate, in one of his letters to 
Atticus, mentions : four hundred and fifteen to have been 
prefent at it, which he calls a full houfe p.— [° Ad Attic. 
1. I. 14. p Middlet. of Rom. Sen. p. 93, feq.] 
In antient Rome, a certain age was required for a fenator,- 
as is often intimated by the old writers, though none of them 
have exprefsly fignified what it was. The legal age for en- 1 
tring into the military fervice was fettled, by Servius Tul- 1 
lius, at feventeen years i; and they were obliged, as Po- 
lybius r tells us, to ferve ten years in the wars, before they 
could pretend to any civil magiffracy. This fixes the proper 
age of fuing for the quasftorfhip, or the firft ftep of honour, 
to the twenty eighth year; and as this office gave an ad- 
miifion into the fenate, fo the generality of the learned feem 
to have given the fame date to the fnatorian age. Some 
writers indeed, on the authority of Dion Caftius, have 
imagined it to be twenty five years ; not reflecting that 
Dion mentions it there as a regulation only, propofed to Au- 
guftus by his favourite, Maecenas £ . Dr. Middleton takes, 
the quseftorian age, which was the fame with the fenaiorian, 
to have been thirty years complete '. — [1 A. Gell 10. 28. 
r Polyb. de Inftit. rei milit. 1. 6. p. 466. s Vid. Die. 1. 52. p. 477. 
Lipf. de Magiflrratib. Rom. l Middleton of Rom. Sen. p. 96.] 
The laws concerning the age of magiftrates were not very 
antient ; and were made to check the forward ambition of 
the nobles, and to put all the citizens upon a level in the 
■purfuit of honours c . And Livy u tells us, that L. Villius, 
a tribune of the people, was the firft who introduced them, 
A. U. 573, and acquired by it the furname of Annalis w . 
— [ [ Cic.Phil 5. 17. u Lib. 40. 44. w Middlet. of Rom. 
Sen. p. 99.] 

There was another qualification alfo required, as neceffary 
to a fenator, an eftate proper to fupport his rank, the pro- 
portion of which was fettled by the law. We may collect 
from Suetonius, that it was fettled at eight hundred feftertia 
before the reign of Auguftus x , which are computed to 
amount to between fix and feven thoufand pounds of our 
money ; and muft not be taken, as it is by fome, for an an- 
nual income, but the whole eftate of a fenator, real and 
perfonal, as eftimated by the furvey and valuation of the 
cenfors v. — [* Sueton. in Aug. cap. 41. y Middleton, ibid. 
p. 100.] 

This proportion of wealth may feem perhaps too low, and 
unequal to the high rank and dignity of a Roman fenator, 
but it muft be confidered only as the loweft to which they 
could be reduced ; for whenever they funk below it, they 
forfeited their feats in the fenate. Middlet. ibid. p. 101. 
Suppl. Voi.. II. 



There was fome law alfo fubfifting from the earlieft times, 
concerning the extraction and defcent of fenators, injoining 
that it fliould always be ingenuous ; and as their morals 
were to be clear from all vice, fo their birth likewife from 
any ftain of bafe blood. In confequence of which, when 
Appius Claudius, in his cenforfhip, attempted to introduce 
the grandfons of freed (laves into the fenate, they were all 
immediately turned out again. Middleton, ibid. p. 104. ' 
Thefe are fome of the laws by which the cenfors were ob- 
liged to aft, in the enrollment of the new, or the omiflion 
of old fenators : and when we read of any left out, with- 
out any intimation of their crime, it might probably be for 
the want of one or other of thefe legal, or cuftomary qua- 
lifications. Middleton, ibid. p. 106. 

It was from the fenaiorian order alone, that all ambafladors 
were chofen and fent to foreign ftates : and when they had 
occafion to travel abroad, even on their private affairs, they 
ufually obtained from the fenate the privilege of a free le- 
gation, as it was called ; which gave them a right to be 
treated every where with the honours of an ambaffador, 
and to be furnifhed on the road with a certain proportion 
of provifions and necefiaries, for themfelves and their atten- 
dants b : and as long as they refided in the Roman provinces, 
the governors ufed to affign them a number of liftors, or 
mace-bearers, to march before them in ftate, as before the 
magiftrates in Rome c . And if they had any law-fuit, or 
caufe of property depending in thofe provinces, they feem to 
have had a right to require it to be remitted to Rome d . — 
[ b Cic. Epift. Fam. n. 1. It. ad Att. 15. ir. Cc. E F . 
Fam. 12. 21. Suet, in Tiber. 31. c Cic. Ep. Fam. 12. 21. 
d Cic. ibid. 13. 26. Middleton, ibid. p. 173, feq.] 
At home, likewife, they were diftinguifbed by peculiar ho- 
nours and privileges ; for at the public (hews and plays they 
had particular feats apart, and appropriated to them, in the 
moil commodious part of the theatre c : and on all folemn 
ieftivals, when facrificcs were offered to Jupiter by the ma- 
giftrates, they had the fole right cf feafting publickly in the 
capitol, in habits of ceremony, or fuch as were proper to 
the offices which they had borne in the city f . — [ c Cic. pro 
Clu. 47. Vid. It. Plutarch, in Klaminin. p. 380. A. f Suet. 
Aug. 3<j. A. Gell. 12. 8. Dionyf 55. 554. C. Middlet. 
ibid. 175, feq.] 

The peculiar ornament of the fenaiorian tunic was the latus 
clavus, as it was called, being a broad ftrip of purple fewed 
upon the forepart of it, and running down the middle of 
the breaft, which was the proper diftinction between them 
and the knights, who wore a much narrower ftripe of the 
fame colour, and in, the fame manner &. The. fafhion alfo 
of their flioes was peculiar, and different from that of the 
reft of the cky : this difference appeared in the colour, 
fiiape, and ornament of the flioes. The colour of them was 
black, while others wore them of any colour perhaps, agree- 
able to their feveral fancies; the form of them was fome- 
what^like to a fhort boot, reaching up to the middle of the 
leg, as they are fometimes (&en in antient ftatues and bas- 
reliefs ; and the proper ornament of them was an half moon 
fewed, or faftened upon the forepart of them, near the 
ancle h . — [e Suet. Jul. Csf. 80. Plin. Hift. 33. 1. h Juv. 
7. 192. Hor. fat. 1. 6. 28. Middlet. ibid.] 
Confuls, praetors, aediles, tribunes, csV. during the year of 
their.magiftracy, always wore the prastexta, or a gown bor- 
dered round with adlripe of purple J . In which habit alfo, as 
has been fignified above, all the reft of the fenate, who had 
already borne thofe offices, ufed to affift at the public feftivals 
and.folemnities k . — [' Cic.^oR. red. in Sen. 5. k Cic. Phil. 
2. 43. Senec. Controv. 1. 1. 8. Middleton, ibid. p. 176, 
feq.] 

As to ■ other matters, relating to Roman fenators, fee 
Senate, fupra. 

SENATUS aucloritas. In cafes where the determinations of 
the fenate were over-ruled by the negative of a tribune, 
if the fenate was generally inclined to the decree fo, in- 
hibited, they ufually palled a vote to the fame purpofe, and 
in the fame words, which, inftead of a decree, was called 
fenatus aucloritas, or the authority of the fenate, and was 
entered into their journals ; yet had no other force than to 
teftify the judgment of the fenate on that particular queftlon, 
and to throw the odium of obilructing an ufeful act on the 
tribune who hindered it. Vid. Cic. Ep. Fam. 1. 2. & 8. 8. 
ad Attic. 4. 2. Liv. 4. 57. Dionyf. 55. 550. Middlet. 
of Rom. Senate, p. 161, 162. See Senate. 

SEND, is ufed by feamen, when a fhip, either at an anchor 
or under fail, falls with her head, or ftern, deep into the 
trough of the fea, ;'. e. into a hollow made between two 
waves, or billows. They fay fhe fends much that way, 
whether it be a.-head_or a-ftern. 

SENDAL, in our old writers, a kind of thin fine filk, men- 
tioned in the Stat. 2-. Rich. IL cap. 1. Blount. 

SENECIO, groundfel, in botany, the name of a ; genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe. The flower is of 
the flofculous kind, being compofed of feveral fmall flofcules, 
divided into many fegenents at the ends, and contained in 
a one-leaved cup ; which is firft of a cylindric fhape, and 
afterwards of a conic, and is divided into many fegments at 
2 G g 2 the 
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the end, which, as the feed comes to maturity, tifually turn 
downwards and backwards. The fiofcules ftand on em- 
bryos, which finally ripen into feeds, winged with down. 
The fpccies of groundfel, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe. I. The common fmall groundfel. 2. The taller 
groundfel with ragwort leaves. 3. The tall, iarge-leaved 
American groundfel. And 4, the American groundfel with 
bluifli purple flowers. 1'eurn. Inft. p. 456. 
The common groundfel, taken in a ftrong infufion, is an 
emetic. It is prefcribed in fmaller dofes in dropfies, jaun- 
dices, and hemorrhages. Externally it is ufed in ointments 
againft cutaneous foulncffes. 

SENECTA anguium, the exuviae, or floughsof ferpents. The 
fnakes caft their whole fkin, and with it were fuppofed to 
caft off their age, and be born anew ; whence the name of 
thefe caft fkins. A decoction, or infufion of thefe, is recom- 
mended by medical writers againft pains of the ears and eyes ; 
and fome fuperftitious people recommend it to women, to 
tye about their waftes, to prevent mifcarriages, and about 
their thighs, in time of labour, to haften delivery. 

SENEKA, rattlefnake-root. This is a root lately brought into 
ufe among us, and which feems to deferve very great regard. 
It is the root of a fpecies of polygala, or milkwort, diftin- 
guifhed by Gronovius, in his Flora Vifginica, under the 
name of the erect poly gala with a fimple ftalk, with oval 
leaves pointed at the end, and with an erect clufter of flow- 
ers. We generally call it the rattlefnake-root, and the French, 
from the place whence it comes, Seneka. See Pqlycala, 
The root is perennial, the thicknefs of it is generally about 

' that of a man's little finger. It is four or five inches, or 
more, in length, and is varioufly contorted and twifted, 
and divides into many branches, furnifhed with finall fibres, 
and with a membranaceous rim" running all along it. It 
is ycllowifti on the outfidc, and white within ; very acrid, 
and fomewhat bitter to the tafte, and has fomewhat of an 
aromatic flavour. From this root arife numerous ftalks, all 
fimple, and without branches ; fome lie on the ground, others 
ftand erect. Thefe are ten or twelve inches high, when full 
grown. The leaves ftand alternately on the ftalks, and the 
flowers are white, and perfectly like thofe of our own kinds 
of poly gala. 

Dr. Tennent, who brought over avaft quantity of this root 
from America fome years ago, and took great pains to in- 
troduce it into practice, praifes it very largely as a diuretic, 
a diaphoretic, and an alexipharmic, and a very powerful 
attenuant and refolvent. He fays it will fometimes vomit 
and purge. 

The Indians firft taught the ufe of it to the Europeans : 
thty efteem it a fovercign remedy againft the bite of the 
rattlefnake ; and Dr. Tennent aflures us that he faw two 
perfons, who had been bitten by this creature in the month 
of July, when its poifon is moft fatal, perfectly reftored to 
health by it. 

He afterwards gave it in plcurifies and peripneomonies with 
great fuccefs, and in all other cafes where the blood is in- 
Jpiflatcd. If the firft dofes of it provoke a vomiting, it is 
not at all the worfe, except in cafes in which the patient is 
Very weak ; and in fuch this effect is eafily prevented, by 
giving fame of the teftaceous powders with it. 
In pleurifies it is beft to take away ten ounces of blood, be- 
fore the entering on the life of the medicine ; in other cafes 
no precaution is required, but it is to be given in powder, 
or tincture, in white wine, and the ordinary drink, during 
the ufe of it, fhould he marftimallow tea. Gronov. Flora 
Virgin, p. 80. Geoffrey, Mat. Med. Vol. 2. p. 140. Tcn- 
nenfs Eflay on the Pleurify. 

This medicine may be given either in powder or decoction ; 
but Dr. Tennent prefers the decoction, having obferved it 
to give relief fooner than the powder does. The dofeof the 
powder is thirty five grains, and he gives at once three 
fpoonfuls of the decoction, prepared by boiling three ounces 
of the' root bruifed in a quart of water to near the half. 
The dofe is repeated every fix hours. He is alfo fond of 
this root in the rheumatifm, dropfy, and gout, in which Iaft 
difeafe, he fays, he has given it with fuccefs. See his letter 
concerning the Seneka, or rattlefnake-root. 
MeiVrs. Lemery, Du Hamel, and Juflieu, vouch for the 
good effects of the Sencka-root in pleurifies, and other in- 
flammatory difeafes. Mem. de l'Acad. des Scienc. 1739. 

SENEMEI, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of Bralilian 
lizard, more commonly known by the name iguana. See 
Iguana. 

SENESCHALLO et marejhallo quod non tencant placita de li- 
bera tenements, a writ, directed to the fteward and marfhal 
of England, inhibiting them to take cognizance of an ac- 
tion in their court that concerns freehold. Reg. Orig. 185, 
191. Blount, Cowel. 

SENORIiE, in botany, a name by which fome authors have 
called the bonana-trec, or mufa frufiu brev'wre. Jonf. Dendr. 
P- 143* 

SENSI I IVE (Cycl.)— Srksitivz fuid. Some have imagined 
a fenfitive fluid as the principle that preferves animals from 
corruption, and to which we owe our fenfation and motion. 
This animal fluid pafies in the proper nervous tubes to the 



organs of motion, but is contained in the fibrous coifs of 
the nerves to become an organ of fenfation. This fenfitive 
fluid is, according to Mr. Le Cat, capable of thinking, and 
is fo modified by the ganglions, that what is lodged in each 
part, is capable of being imprefl'ed by the object proper to 
each organ. And from the doctrine concerning this animal 
fluid, he endeavours to account for moft operations, which 
are generally faid to depend on the foul. Med. Eft". Edinb. 
Abnd. Vol. 2. p. 481. 

But all thefe attempts to account for fenfation and thought, 
from the properties of matter, feem to be very defperate 
undertakings, not to fay abfurd. 

Sensitive plant. This is an herb fufficiently known to the 
world for its remarkable property of receding from the 
touch, and giving figns, as it were, of animal life. Phi- 
lofophers in general have, however, contented tbemfelves 
with admiring the fact, without giving thcmfelves any trou- 
ble about the caufe. 

Mr. Hook indeed has made fome conjectures about it; but 
the greateft light, that has been given into the thing, is from 
the inquiries which Meffrs. Du Fay and Du Hamel, gen- 
tlemen of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, concerted to- 
gether, and afterwards made fcparately on different ihrubs, 
or at different times, that each might be able to correct 
the errors of the other. 

The ftructureof the fenfitive plant is this. From the large 
Items, or main branches of the whole, there part off feveral 
other lefler ones, and from thefe there go off others ftill 
lefs, which by way of diftinction may be called the ribs of 
the leaves, as they ferve to fupport a number of leaves ar- 
ranged on each fide, and Handing on fhort pedicles in pairs, 
over againft one another. Several other plants have thefe 
fort of compound leaves, as the caflia, colutea, and the like ; 
and all thefe ftiut their leaves together at night, and open 
them again in the morning, in the fame manner as the 
fenfitive plant does. This periodical opening and (hutting 
of the leaves is therefore common to many plants, not pe- 
culiar to the fenfitive plant ; but the marvel in this is, that 
befide having this motion periodical and regular, it is to. be 
brought on at other times, and by accidents, there requiring 
no more than the touching the plant to make it clofe its 
leaves at any time of the day, which it foon- afterwards na- 
turally opens again. This is peculiar to this plant, and re- 
fembles the action of an animal which had been injured or 
frighted. A clofe obfervation alfo of the manner in which 
this is performed, will give many hints toward the finding 
its caufe. It is a very difficult tbjng to touch the leaf of a 
vigorous fenfitive plant fo lightly, as not to make it clofe. 
Its fenfation is extremely delicate, and its large rib or nerve, 
which runs along its middle, is as it were a hinge, on which 
the two halves of the leaf move when they turn up on bein<* 
touched, till they ftand erect, and by that means meet one 
another. The flighteft touch imaginable gives this motion 
to the fide of the leaf which is touched, which is commu- 
nicated immediately to the other fide, or half, and they 
move together ; and if the touch have been a very little 
rougher, the oppofite leaf on the fame rib receives the im- 
preflion, and clofes up in the fame manner with that which 
was actually touched. 

Nor is this all ; for when the two fides of each of thefe 
leaves move upwards, the pedicle of each half moves up- 
wards at the fame time, and by this means they in fome 
meafure approach toward each other, and make the angles 
of their pedicles with the main rib, or ftalk of the compofit 
leaf, lefs than before ; and the total motion of each leaf is 
compofed of thefe two motions. 

If the touch be ftill rougher, the whole arrangement of 
leaves on the fame rib feel its influence on each fide, and all 
clofe in the fame manner with the fingle pair in the pre- 
cedent inftance : and if the touch be yet ftronger than this, 
the rib itfelf feels it, and attempts to clofe in its way; 
moving itfelf upwards toward the branch from which it is 
produced, juft as the fingle pedicles of the leaves did toward 
it : and if the touch be yet more hard and rough, the very 
branches have the fenfation propagated to them, and apply 
tbemfelves to the main ftem, or trunk of the fhrub, as the 
fimple leaves did before to their ri,b, and that rib to the 
branch j fo that the whole plant in this ftate forms itfelf from 
a very complexly branched figure, into a fort of ftrait cy- 
lindric one. That motion which has, of all others, the 
greateft effect upon this plant, is a making one. 
Thefe three motions of the plant are performed by means 
of three diftinet and fenfible articulations ; the firft that of 
the fingle leaf to its pedicle, the fecund that of the pedicle 
to its branch, the third that of the branch to the trunk. 
The primary motion of all which, is the clofing of the two 
halves of the leaf upon their rib, which ought alfo to be 
performed in a fimilar manner, and by a fimilar articulati- 
on. This, however, is much lefs vifible than the others. 
Thefe motions are wholly independent on one another, as 

I may be proved by experiment. It fhould appear, that if 
the ftalks are moved and collapfc toward the branches, or 

' thefe toward the trunk, that the leaves, whofe motion is ufu- 
ally primary to thefe, fhould be affected alfo; yet experi- 
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meht proves that it is poffible tb touch the branches in filch 
a manner, as to affect them only, and make them apply 
ihemfelves to the trunk, while the leaves feel nothing of 
the touch : but this cannot be, unlefs the branches are fo 
difpofed, as that they can fall to the trunk without fuffer- 
ing their leaves to touch any other part of the plant in their 
paffage; becaufe if they do, they immediately become af- 
fected. Winds and heavy ra'ms caufe the fenjitive plants to 
fhut up their leaves, while eafy fnowers do not at all afreet 
them : it is plain hence, that the agitation of the plant by 
the wind, and the ftrokes given by the large and hafty drops 
of rain, are what caufe the contraction. 
By whatever accident the plant has been made to clofe its 
leaves, it always regularly opens them again afterwards. This 
however requires different times, according to feveral circum- 
stances, as the time of the day, the feafon of the year, and 
the more lefs or vigorous and healthy ftate of the plant : 
fometimes this is done in ten minutes, fometimes it requires 
half an hour. And the manner is not lefs different than the 
time; for fometimes the leaves unfold themfelves firft, and 
fometimes the brandies, whereas fometimes all is done at 
once, and the whole plant feems in motion at a time. 
In endeavouring to account for the motions of this plant, 
thefe gentlemen have conjectured that they are performed by 
means of a fort of very nice and fine hinges, which com- 
municate one with another by means of very minute and 
flender cords, which occafion them to act as we fee when 
the plant is fufHciently difturbed, and thefe cords fliaken ; 
and what gives a ftrong probability to this conjecture is, 
that the decayed and dying leaves of the plant perform this 
motion as regularly and vigoroufly, as thofe which are frefh 
and full of juice. It feems plain, that while the juices are 
evaporating, and the parenchymatous fubftance of the leaves 
drying up, thefe more folid parts, the lines and cordages, 
retain their figure ; and confequently, if it is by means of 
thefe that the motion is always performed, it will be as well 
performed in thefe as in the frefher leaves ; which could not 
be the cafe, were it owing to the juices. 
The natural opening and shutting of the leaves of this plant 
at night and morning, are not fo fixed but that they are va- 
riable alfo, according to circumftances of place, tempera- 
ture, &d In the month of Auguft a fenjitive plant was 
carried in a pot out of its ufual place into a dark cave, the 
motion that it received in the carriage fhut up its leaves, 
and they did not open till twenty four hours afterwards. 
At this time they became moderately open, but were after- 
wards fubject to no changes at night or morning, but re- 
mained three days and nights with their leaves in the fame 
moderately open ftate. At the end of this time they were 
brought out again into the air, and there recovered their 
natural periodical motions ; fhutting every night, and open- 
ing every morning, as naturally and as ftrongly, as if it had 
not been in this forced ftate ; and while in the cave, it was 
obferved to be very little lefs affected with the touch than 
when abroad in the open air. 

Repeated experiments have proved, that it is not the light of 
the day that opens the leaves of this plant, nor the darknefs 
of the night that clofes them; neither is it the alternate 
warmth of the day, and cold of the night, that have this 
effect, fince it fhuts in nights which are much warmer than 
the days often are in which it opens; and the encreafing 
the heat of the place in which it is kept, and marking the 
encreafe or decreafe on the thermometer, have been found 
to have not the leaft effect, as to its fooner or later .opening 
, or fhutting its leaves. 
The moft probable conjecture feems, that it is not great heat, 
or great cold, fuch as it can bear, that bring on this effect, 
but the fudden change from one to the other; and this is 
confirmed by this experiment, that if one of thefe plants be 
raifed under a glafs bell, or cafe, and the bell or covering 
be taken off, it immediately clofes, even though it be in the 
middle of the day ; and this is alfo obferved, that the more 
open or expofed theplant ftands, the more ftrong and lively 
are its fhutting and opening ; and that they are moft obferv- 
able in fummer, and much lefs fo, when it is kept in a 
clofe ftove in winter. 

The great heats of fummer, when there is open funfhine 
at noon, affect the plant infome degree like cold, caufing it 
to fhut up its leaves a little, but never in any very great 
degree. The plant, however, is leaft of all affected about 
nine o'clock in the morning, and that is confequently the 
propereft time to make experiments on it. A branch of 
the fen/Ithe plant cut off, and laid by, retains yet its pro- 
perty of fhutting up and opening in the morning for fome 
days ; and it holds it longer if kept with one end in water, 
than if left to dry more fuddenly. 

The leaves only of the fenjitive phut fhut up in the night, 
not the branches, and if it be touched at this time, the 
branches are affected in the fame manner as in the day, fhut- 
ting up, or approaching to the ftalk or trunk, in the fame 
manner, and often with more force. It is of no cpnfe- 
quence what the fubftance is with which the plant is touch- 
ed, it anfwers alike to all ; but there may be obferved a little 
fpotj diftinguifhable by its paler colour in the articulations 



of its leaves, where the greateft and niceft fenfibility is evi- 
dently placed. 

The fenjitive plant, plunged into water, immediately clofes 
its leaves, which is partly owing to the touch, partly to the 
coldnefs of the water • afterwards the leaves expand againj 
and if they are then touched, clofe again as before* as if" in 
the open air, only that they do it with lefs force. 
If the end of one of the leaves be burned with the flame of 
a candle, or by a burning glafs, or by touching it with hot 
iron, it clofes up in a moment, and the oppofite leaf does 
the fame, and after that the whole feries of leaves on each 
fide the rib, then the rib itfelf, then the branch, all do the 
fame, if the burning has been in a fufiicient degree. This 
proves that there is a very nice communication between all 
the parts , of the plant, by means of which the burning, 
which only is applied to the extremity of one leaf, diffuses 
its influence through every part of the fhrub. 
If a drop of aquafortis be carefully laid upon a leaf of the 
fenfitive plant, fo as not to fhake it in the leaft, the leaf 
does not begin to move till the acrid liquor corrodes the 
fubftance of it; but at that time, not only that particular 
leaf, but all the leaves placed on the fame rib, clofe them- 
felves up. The vapour of burning fulphur has alfo this ef- 
fect on many leaves at once, according as they are more or 
lefs expofed to it; but a bottle of very acrid and fulphure- 
ous fpirit of vitriol, placed under the branches unftopped, 
produces no fuch effect. The wetting the leaves with fpirit 
of wine, has been obferved alfo to have no effect, nor the 
rubbing oil of almonds over them ; though this laft applica- 
tion deftroys many plants. 

A branch of the plant was cut away longitudinally, till only 
a third part of the fubftance remained, yet it communicated 
the effects of the touch, in the fame manner as before, to 
thofe branches which arofe lower on the fhrub. The tranf- 
pi ration of the plant being retarded, is of no effect as to its 
periodical opening and clofing; for one kept under a clofe 
glafs bell fhuts and opens as regularly, night and morning, 
as when it ftands in an open green-houfe. A branch of ft 
put into the exhaufted receiver of an air-pump, is found to 
have its force of opening and clofing up much impaired, but 
not wholly taken off. Mem. de 1'Acad. des Scienc. Par. 1 7 36. 

SEPHIROS, a word ufed by Paracelfus, and his followers, to 
exprefs a fort of dry and hard impoftume, or kind of fpu- 
rious fcirrhus. 

SEPHIROTH, a Hebrpw word fignifying brightnefles ; and 
the cabbalifts g[ve the name of fephiroth to the moft .fecret 
parts of their lcicnce. 

The knowledge of the fephiroth is not acquired but with 
much itudy and labour, and is the higheft ftep of the con- 
ternplative theology. They reckon up ten fephireths, which 
are fometimes reprcfented by ten different circles, included 
in each other ; and fometimes by the figure of a tree, pretty 
much like what, in the fchools, they call Porphyry's tree, to 
fhew the different categories of ens or being. Calm. Diet. 
Eibl. in voc. 

SE PIACE, in the Italian mufic, fignifies that the part it is 
joined to may be repeated, or not, at pleafufe. 

SEPS, in zoology, the name of a very peculiar animal of the 
lizard kind, but feeming as if of ;a middle nature between 
that genus and the fnakes, and appearing rather a ferpent 
with feet than a lizard. See Tab. of Quadrupeds and Ser- 
pents, NP31. 

It is a fmall fpecies ; its body is rounded, and 1 its back va- 
riegated with longitudinal lines of blacji. Its eyes are black ; 
it has ears, and a fmall and very flender tail; What ap- 
pears moft fingular in it is, that it has four legs with feet, 
divided into toes; but thefe -are wholly ufelefs to the crea- 
ture in its motions, and not at all affifting it in walking. 
The firft. pair are placed very near the head, the other by 
the anus. The fcales are laid in a reticulated manner ; they 
are of an oblong figure, approaching to a rhomboides, and 
laid longitudinally. Its belly is white, with a flight caft of 
blue, and it has noftrils near the end of the fnout. Cb- 
lumna took five living young ones out of the body of one of 
this fpecies, fome of which were> included in membranes, 
and others loofe, as -is. the cafe in the feet us found in the 
viper. Ray's Syn. Quad, ^.-272., 

The bite, of the feps is faid to occ,afion an inftant putrefac- 
tion of the flefh of the whole body. 

SEPT ANA, a word ufed by the antient phyficians for a fep- 
tenary fever, or. one that performs its regular period in feveri 
days., 

SEPTARI^E, in natural -hiftory, the name of a large clajs of 
foffils, called by fome Indus Helmontii, and by others the 
waxen veins. They are defined to be foffile bodies not 
inflammable, nor foluble in water, naturally found in loofe 
detached maffes of a moderately firm texture, and dufkybue; 
divided by feveral y^pta, or thin partitions, and compofed of 
a fparry matter greatly debafed by earth, not giving fire 
with fteel, fermenting with acids, and in great part dillolved 
by them, -and calcining- in a moderate fire. 
Of this clafs there are two diftinct orders of bodies, and 
under thofe fix genera. The feptarits of the firft order are 

I thofs which, are ufually found in large maffes, of a Ample 
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uniform conftruflion, but divided by large fepta either into 
larger and more irregular portions, or into fmaller and more 
equal ones, called talc. 

Thofe of the fecond order are fuch as are ufually found in 
fmaller mafles of a cruftated ftru&ure, formed by various 
incruftations round a central nucleus, and divided by very 
■ thin fepta. 

The genera of the firft order are four. i. Thofe divided by 
fepta of fpar, called fecomia. 2. Thofe divided by fepta of 
earthy matter, called gaiophragmia. 3. Thofe divided by 
fepta of the matter of the pyrites, called pyritercia. And 
4. thofe divided by fepta of fpar, with an admixture of 
cryftal, called diaugopbragmia. See all thefe under their fe- 
veral heads. 

Of the fecond order there are only two genera. 1. Thofe 
with a fhort rOundifh nucleus, enclofed within the body of 
the mafs. And 2. thofe with a long nucleus, ftanding out 
beyond the ends of the mafs. Hi IPs Hiftory of Foflils, 
p P- 500. 

SEPTERION, Eefflijgio', in antiquity, a Delphic feftival, ce- 
lebrated every ninth year, in memory of Apollo's victory 
over Python. The chief part of the folemnity was a re- 
prefentation of Python purfued by Apollo. Potter, Archseol. 
Grasc. Tom. I. p. 430. 
SEPTIMONTIUM, among the Romans, a feftival cele- 
brated in December on all the feven hills of Rome ; whence 
alfo it had this name, being otherwife called agonalia. See 
the article Agonalia, CycL 
SEQTJATUR fub fao periculo, a writ that lies when a fum- 
mons ad warrant'fzandum is awarded, and the fheriff returns 
that the party hath nothing whereby he may be fummoned ; 
then goes fortli an alias and a phtries ; and if he comes not 
in an the pluries, this writ fl) all i flue. Old Nat. Br, 163. 
Cowel. 
SEQUESTRATION (CyO—SEQUBSTRATioN,^^™^, 
in chemiftry, a term ufed by fome writers to exprefs feparation. 
SEQUESTRO babendo, a writ judicial for the difcharging a 
fequejlration of the profits of a church benefice granted by 
the biihop at the king's commandment, thereby to compel 
the parfon to appear at the fuit of another. The parfon, 
upon his appearance, may have this writ for the releafe of" 
the fequejlrat'ion. Reg. Judic. 36. Blount, Cttwel. 
SERACH, in the Turkifh military orders, an officer who 
holds the ftirrup of the caia of the janizaries in charge, at- 
tends him when he goes out on horfcbackj, and fe'rves him as 
a meflenger on all occafions. ■ After "this office he has the 
title of.cbqus; and after he has paffed througVtbis, he has 
the fame office under the aga'of the janizaries/ Pocod's 
Egypt, p. 168. ' ' 

SERANGODES, a word ufed originally as an epithet Ijbr the 
pumice ftone, and expreffing cavernous, fpungy, or full of 
holes. It has been hence ufed to finuous ulcers, and to all 
forts of things that are cavernous,' or of a fpungy texture. 
SERAGE, in zoology, an Englifh name for a bird of the 
. larus, or gull kind, more ufually called the fea-fwallvw, and 

by authors Jlema. See Stema. 
SERAPIAS, in the materia medica, the officinal name of th< 

dried root, called falep. Dale's Pbarm. -p. 2.54. 
SERBAJEE, in the Eaftern military orders, i:, a captain in 
the horfe in the fervice of the grand feignior. Pocock's Egypt, 
p. 166. 
SERIANA, in botany, a name given by Plumier to a genus 
of plants, the fame in its generical characters with his cu- 
ruru; both which are comprifed by Linnseus under one 
genus, with the new name paulinia. Plumier, Gen. 35. 
See the article Paulinia. 
SERICH, the name, of a feed ufed In the food of the Egyp- 
tian coptis. It is produced by an herb called fmifim^ and is 
pounded and put into oil. In this they dip their bread, 
which is always new, being baked as often as they eat in 
fmall flat 'cakes. Thefe they eat dipped in this oil with raw 
onions, or elfe they break the cakes to pieces, and put them 
into a fyrup of fugar, made when the canes are green. Pa- 
cock's Egypt, p.' 183. 
SERICUM,'y7tfv See the article Silk. " 
Sericum is alfo a name given by feveral chemical writers to 
the flowers of zink raifed by fublimation .in an inclined open 
crucible. Thefe flowers are not reducible into zink'a°-ain 
and are of a ftbrofe texture, and a beautiful bright white 
colour. This has made them be called alfo the philofopbic 
cotton, and others have named them the aqua fuca pbilofopbo- 
rum. What has given the greateft confufion, however, in 
regard to them is, that fome writers : have chofen to call 
them talc, and a fort of folution of them in vinegar, oil of 
talc. Others have reftra'med the word oil to a genuine oil 
feparated from a folution of thefe flowers in vinegar ; and 
have attributed to this oil the power of concentrating' me- 
tals, and fixing fllver, or reducing it to the folidity and 
weight of gold, and making it, like that metal, foluble only 
irt aqua regia. Thefe, however, are mere chimeras, and 
this boafted oil is, in reality, no other than- the eilentiaj 
oil of the grape, and can have no fuch properties.' 
SERINUS, in zoology, the name of a fmall bird common in 
Germany and I aly, and called by the Auftrians haerngril, or 
hmigryl. See Tab. of Birds, N u 37. 
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Its back is of a reddifli brown, and its head yellow • the 
colour being deeper in the male, and paler in the female" 
The rump is of a beautiful yellowifh green, as is alfo the 
breaft. The belly is white, and the fides have fome oblon» 
.blackifh fpots. The tail, and long feathers of the vyinpT 
are black, and a little greenifti at their extremities. The 
beak is very thick, ftrong, and fhort, and is very (harp at 
the point. It is kept in cages, and fings very fweetly. Gefncr 
deAvibus. Aldrovand. de Avib. lib. 18. cap. 20. ' 

SERMOCINATION, fermoc'matic, in rhetoric, denotes dif- 
courfe in general, whether held by a perfon alone, or in 
company, and is the fame with what is called diabgifm. See 
the article Dialogism. 
SERPEGER, in the manege, was ufed to denote the ridin» 
a horfe in a ferpentine way, or in a tread with waved turn- 
ings, like the pofture of a ferpent's body ; but is now become 
obfolete. 
SERPENT, (Cycl.) ferpens, in zoology, the name of a genus of 
animals, which Mr. Ray defines to be creatures breathing 
by means of lungs, having only one ventricle in the heart, 
having no feet, and having a long body, covered with 
fcales. To which he adds, that in cold feafons they can 
bear hunger a long time. The greater part of the ferpent 
clafs are poifonous, and dangerous in their bite, leaving a 
mifchievous liquor in the wound made by their tooth, which 
mixing by this means immediately with the blood, is of fa- 
tal confequencej though the whole creature may be eaten 
with fafety, or even the poifonous liquor, which does this 
mifchief- in the wound, tailed without hurt. 
Notwithftanding that firpmti refpire by means of luntrs, 
they do not take in and difcharge their breath by fuch fhort 
intervals as other animals, but what they have once infpired 
will ferve them a long time ; for as they are of a cold na- 
ture, and their naturally nccefl'ary vital warmth very fmall, 
they do not require fuch an eternally renewed fu'pply of 
that pabulum of vital heat, as thofe which have more of it ; 
and as with us they lie half the year torpid, and half dead, 
their vital warmth at that time, like fire fmothered under 
allies, barely exifts, and needs perhaps no more air than 
what the creature took in at one infpiration, before its 
laying itfelf down for the-feafon, which fcrves it till the -life- 
renewing (bring returns; 

Serpent!, according to Mr. Ray, may be divided into -the 
poifonous and the harmlefs ; -the firft having long derites ex- 
erti, with poifonous liquors contained at their bottom, which 
on biting they difcharge into the wound ; the others want- 
ing thefe teeth, and this porfon. 

They may alfo be divided, in regard to their generation, 
into the oviparous and viviparous ; but this is a lefs firmly 
founded diftinction than may be fuppofed, fince all ferpmts 
are truly and' properly produced of eggs'; and the only dif- 
ference is, that fome depofit their eggs in dung-hills, and 
the like places, to be hatched by accidental heat; while 
others retain thofe eggs to be hatched in their own bodies, 
and fo bring forth living young ones. Of the firft kind 
is the common fnake, of the latter the viper. Ray's -Syn. 
Quad, e-t Serp. p. 284. See Tab. of Quadrupeds and Serpents. 
Serpens htbalimis. Mr. Cleyer has given a very'remarkable 
account, in the German Ephemerides, of the prodigious 
fize, and voracious appetite of this ferpent, and its manner 
of feeding. - 

This gentleman allures us that they grow to the length of 
twenty "'five feet, and are furpiifmgly daring in attacking 
large "' creatures for prey. Their necky he dbferves, is fo 
fmall, in proportion to the creatures they -ferae,' that it is a 
wonder that they -can fwallow" them whole, which yet ex- 
perience (hews they certainly do, having no- power of tear- 
ing them to pieces. This gentleman &v a compleat ftao- 
taken out of the belly of one of- thefe 'fliaHts, -with all its' 
limbs remaining on ; and at another time a wild goat, which 
had been fwallowed in the fame manner; and from an- 
other a compleat porcupine, a very trbublefome morfel ; and 
there was once an inftancc, in the Molucca iflands, of a 
woman big with" child being thus/fucked down whole by 
one of thefe creatures. Ray's Syn. An. p. 333. 
, The method of their managing their prey is this. When 
thoroughly lank, lean, and hungry, ; the- fnake lies in wait 
for any thing it can feize; he darts' out upon the prey, and 
feizing it- with his mouth, winds his body round that of the 
creature ;- and this he is able to do with fuch force, that he 
will often, in twifting himfelf firmly round the creature, 
break the bones' within its (kin. This he continues, and 
at the fame time is biting with his terrible mouth all the 
tender parts of the creature, till he has deftroyed it ; or if 
it be an animal too ftrong to be killed by thefe fimple folds, 
it will drag it to form-neighbouring tree, and tying it faft 
againft that, draw its body fo forcibly round it, as to crufh 
all its bones to pieces by the help of that folid refitting body. 
The part it ufually feizes with its teeth, at the fame time, 
is the creature's nofe, which he bites fo forcibly, as not 
only to flop the breath, but to occsfion a difcharge of 
blood, which helps to forward its deftruction. 
But the mod lingular attack, ever known to have been 
made by this creature, is that recorded by the fame author, 
3 ■ of 
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fif its feizing a buffalo j which It deftroyed in the manner 
above defcribed, though it wits a long time about it, and 
was obliged to have recourfe to the method of tying it up 
to a tree, againft which it broke its bones feverally, with 
a noife that was heard to a great diftance. When the crea- 
ture had thus deftroyed its prey* it continued breaking of 
the bones, till there was not one left whole in the body, 
and the whole refembled a fhapelefs mafs of matter. 
The jaws and throat of this, and of the other ferpent kind, 
though fmall and narrow, are prodigioufly extenfiblc, and 
made fo by nature for the fwallowing thefe models. The 
fnake, when the prey lay in this ftate before it, licked it all 
over, and covered it thick with its faliva, and that fo re- 
gularly, that the whole carcafe looked as if daubed over 
with glue. This done, it opened its jaws to a monftrous 
extent, and fucked in the head of the prey, and continu- 
ing inceflantly fucking, at length drew down the whole 
body. 

This is a work of time, and very often two or three days 
2re employed in it. And when the animal is thus got down,* 
the fnah is fwelled and bloated up all over with it, and is 
no longer in a ftate of offending, or even of defending itlelf, 
or fo much as running away ; and the people of the places 
where this fpecies is common, well know this, and find it 
an eafy thing to deftroy them in this ftate, and are very 
happy when they catch one, as their flefh is a very delicate 
food. Ephem. Germ. Ann. 12. Obf. 7. 
Serpens marinus, fea ferpent, the name of a fifh of the eel 
kind, ufually of five or fix feet in length, and a furrowed 
body, continuing all the way of the fame thicknefs, till 
near the tail. See Tab. of Fifiies, N a 12. 
Its back is of a dufky yellow, and its belly a ihining blue. 
Its fnout is long, flender, and pointed, and the opening of 
its mouth extremely large. Near the end of the under jaw 
it has four or five large and fharp teeth, which bend back- 
wards, the reft of the teeth are very fmall, and ftand clofe 
together. At the very extremity of the upper jaw it has 
four very large teeth, and all the reft are fmall, and like 
thofe in the under one ; but the largeft teeth of all are placed 
in a row, in the middle of the palate. It has only one pair 
of fins, which are placed near the gills. The openings of 
the gills are at a confidcrable diftance from the head, and 
it is marked with dotted lines down its fides. It is common 
in the Mediterranean, and its flefh is very fine tailed, but 
full of fmall bones. Wilhtghb h Hift. Pifc. p. 108. 
Serpens rubefcens, the red ferpent fifh, m ichthyography, the 
name of a fifh, properly of the tzenia kind. 
It refembles the common fnake in figure, and is of a fine 
ftrong red in colour, and marked with oblique lines all 
down the fides, and long ones from the gills to the tail, one 
on each fide. Its mouth is but fmall, and its teeth fharp 
and ferrated ; and it has all over its back a number of fine 
capillaments, fet at diftances from one another, even to the 
tail, and the fame on the belly. Its tail ends in a fingle fin. 
Aldrovand. de Pifc. lib. 3. cap. 28. 
Serpent^s/wj, a name given by fome to the cornua am- 
monis, a beautiful foffile fhell, which refembles a ferpent 
coiled up. 

Thefe are frequent in many parts of -the world, befide the 
plenty we have of them in England, and elfewhere. The 
accurate obferver, Mr. Harenberg, found prodigious numbers 
of them on the banks, and among the fand of a river in 
Germany. He traced this river through its feveral windings 
for many miles, and among a great variety of belemnitas, 
cornua ammonis, and cochlitx, of various kinds. He found 
alfo great quantities of wood, of recent petrifaction, car- 
tying in it at that time the plain marks of the axe, by which 
it had been cut from the trees then growing on the fhore. 
The water of this river he found, in a dry feafon, and when 
the fupplies of its natural fprings were not diluted with rains, 
to be confiderably heavier than common water ; and many 
experiments fhewed him that it contained ferrugineous, as 
well as ftony particles, in great quantity, whence the pe- 
trifactions in it appeared the lefs wonderful, though many 
of them of recent date. 

Of the cornua ammonis, or ferpent-Jiones, he there obferved 
more than thirty different fpecies, and doubts not but there 
are many more yet unobferved. They lie immerfed in a 
bjuifh foffile ftone, of a foft texture, and fatty appearance. 
They lie in this in prodigious numbers, and of a great va- 
riety of fizes, from the larger known forts, down to fuch as 
could not be feen without very accurate infpeftion, or the 
afiiftance of a microfcope. Such as lie in the fofteft of thefe 
ftones are foft, like their matrix, and eafily crumble to 
pieces ; others are harder. In a piece of this ftone, of the 
bignefs of a finger, it is common to find thirty, or more of 
thefe foffils; and often they arc leen only in form of white 
fpecks, too minute to fhew their figure, till examined by 
the microfcope. But what is moil obfervable of the cor- 
nua ammonis of this place is, that they are often found 
growing not only to, but into one another, in fuch a man- 
ner, that they cannot be fuppofed ever to have been inha- 
bited by any living fifh, especially the fpecimen which is 
pierced by the other, This author is of opinion that they 
Suppl, Vol. II. 



grow, and are formed where they are j and attempts to prove 
it by affirming, that they have an actual increase in fize 
there in a little time, and that not only if left in their beds* 
but if taken out, and put into a glafs of the water. This 
is an opinion wholly different from the received one at pre- 
fent in the world, and perhaps will be found erroneous on 
farther trials. Aft. Erudit. 1727. p. 140. 
Serpens terrenus, the earth ferpent-, a name given by fome 
of the chemical writers to nitre. It was originally given to 
the nitre of the antients, a fait very different from that 
which we call nitre, but it has fmce been applied alfo to that 
fait. 
Serpents tongues. The ifland of Malta abounds with glof- 
fopetns, or the petrified teeth of marks, which, from their 
refemblance to a tongue, arc by the vulgar fuppofed to be 
the tongues of ferpent s turned into ftone by fome miracle of 
St. Paul, when he was there. This ifland abounds not 
only with thefe, but with bufonitx, and vaft numbers of 
other remains of fea productions, Thefe things, notwith- 
standing their perfect refemblance of the fame bodies now 
found recent in the mouths of living fifhes, &V. are by fome 
fuppofed never to have been real parts of fifhes, but to 
have been formed where they now He by fome lufus of na- 
ture, or plaftic feeds. This, however, is an idle and ab- 
furd opinion ; and Aguftino Scilla, who has written at large 
on the foffils of this ifland, gives a very rational account of 
their being the real remains of animals, which, according 
to his fyftem, it is no way wonderful to find there. The 
univerfal deluge has doubtlcfs been of power to bring all the 
foffils we find into the places where we now fee them bu- 
ried, even in the midft of quarries of ftone, in the middle 
of inland countries ; but in regard to the ifland of Malta, 
which fo abounds with them at this time, he fuppofes that 
long fmce the time of the creation, and even without the 
affiftance of the general deluge, it may have been formed out 
of the fea, and that it appears plainly to have been at firft 
no other than a mafs of foft mud, with an immenfe number 
of fea fhells, teeth of fifhes, and other remains of fea ani- 
mals, mingled among it; and that thefe fubfiding as low as 
they could among that thickening matter, have made the 
ifland what we now find it, that is, a heap of earth with 
thefe things, in vaft quantities, buried in it, and that at 
different depths, but principally not far from the furface. 
Philof. Tranf. N° 219. p. 182. 

That this collection of matter was occafioned by a flood of 
fome kind, is highly probable, but it is not necefisry to 
have recourfe to Noah's flood for it, though that might as 
well caufe it as any other; but it might alfo be formed by 
an irruption of the ocean into the Mediterranean, or by an 
inundation of the Tufcan fea driven by vehement winds, or 
any other means, that way: and when the origin of this 
ifland is thus allowed, it is not to be wondered at, that an 
immenfity of the refufe parts of animals, inhabitants of thofe 
waters, mould be left in the places where they had time to 
fubfide. And though there are found among thefe teeth, 
WV. in the ifland of Malta, great quantities of fhells, of fuch 
fpecies as are not natives of thofe feas, this is no objection 
to the opinion ; fmce it is well known that the winds when 
violent, as they probably were about the time of the forma- 
tion of that ifland, will bring fuch light bodies as fhells a 
vaft way in water. 

It is a common obfervation, that the eaft, and fouth-caff. 
winds, bring to the coaft of Calabria great quantities of 
beautiful fhells, none of which are found living in the feas 
thereabout. The hufmlta, or toadftones of Malta, are 
plainly the grinder teeth of the lupus and fargus dentex, as 
alfo of the aurata, and feveral other fifh, which have fuch 
round teeth in the hinder part of their jaws. The fhells 
found in this ifland, and other places, are {o plainly thofe 
of once living animals, that the remains of the body of the 
fifh is plainly to be diflinguifhed in fome of them j and in 
others the lamella; are laid together, and coated over one an- 
other, in the very fame manner as in the recent fhell fifh. 
Philof. Tranf. N°2ig. p. 186. 

It is objected, that thefe fhells are produced in the places 
where they lie, becaufe they are found in great cluftcrs to- 
gether, all of the fame kind} but this is no material objec- 
tion, but is eaiily folved upon the common principles : for 
if we fuppofe a number of diffimilar bodies, feveral of every 
kind, to be fufpended in the fame quantity of water, and 
that water be put in motion, we mall fee them all confuf- 
edly blended together, while the motion is violent, but they 
will, as that becomes more calm, feparate themfelvef, and 
thofe of the fame nature will, in a great meauire, get toge- 
ther, and fubfide in parcels feparately from the reft. Thus 
if ftraws, flicks, egg- fhells, pebbles, and common cockle- 
fhells, were to be thus fhook together, the confequence 
would be, that in a large tub of water they would naturally 
each parcel fubfide together in different parts of the bottom j 
and though in the neighbourhood of one another, yet the 
ftraws would not be mixed with the pebbles, nor the egg- 
fhells with the cockles, any more than it is really found, 
that the different fpecies of fhells are mingled in the earth. 
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It is to be added alfo, that thefe {hells have fubfided, not in 

water, but in a thicker fluid, cornpofed of mud and water, 
and this has kept them more afunder than common water 
alone would have done; and we mall find, on examining 
the bowels of the earth, that though the (hells, in the fame 
mafs of earth, or ftone, are generally principally of one 
kind, yet they are neither always fo, nor perfectly fo, but 
that often they are confufedly blended among other kinds, 
and more often have fome few of other fpecies blended 
among them ; as a few cockle- fhells might be among the 
pebbles, in the familiar inftance mentioned above, and by 
fome particular accidents, even in that cafe, the whole kt 
of bodies, excepting the very lighted, might happen to be 
blended together. 

The mountains of Sicily afford fome few gloffopetra;, or 
fnakes-tongues, but they are few in number, and worfe pre- 
pared than thofe of the ifland of Malta ; which is probably 
owing to the high ground of thofe mountains being lefs like- 
ly to receive the refufe of the fea, and its foil, which is 
fandy, being lefs fitted to prefcrve them when the;e, than* 
the marl, of which the ifland of Malta confifts. 
The echini marini, or fea eggs, and their fpecies, which 
are very frequent among the ferpenis-tongues of Malta, all 
lie upon the furface of the ground, or near it ; whereas the 
gloffopetra lie deeper, though at no great depth. This is a 
plain effect of all thefe things having been really animal 
bodies, and having floated in the mud, of which that ifland 
was formed; for in this it could not be otherwife, but that 
the gloffopetra, or ferpents-totigues, beinp" heavy, would fub- 
fide in the water, while the light (hells of thefe other ani- 
mals would float on, or near the furface. 
The opinion of thefe bodies growing from feminal princi- 
ples, is a!fo greatly weakened by the fituation of them in 
the earth. If they grew from feeds, as plants, we (hould 
doubtlefs fee them, like plants, all bending one way, the 
points of all upwards, and their roots downward ; but on the 
contrary, both in the ifland of Malta and elfewhere, thefe 
things are found in the moft different directions imaginable ; 
fome with their bottoms upwards, fome downwards, fame 
horizontal, and others in all the intermediate angles. Some 
have fuppofed the gloffbpetra, in particular, to grow from 
roots in the earth, becaufe they ufually have roots different 
from the other parts, and becaufe they (tick very firmly i 
the earth at thefe roots, but are very eafily loofened in any 
other part. It is certain indeed that thefe parts, at the bot- 
tom of the gloffopetra, are their roots, and that their fpungy 
texture was intended for their taking in nourishment ; but 
this was their ufe when in the head of the fifh, not when 
in the earth ; and the reafon of their adhering more firmly 
to the earth in this, than in any other part, is only that they 
are more fpungy and porous here, and that in other parts, 
where they are fmooth and even, the earth can have no 
hold of them ; but where they are thus rough, as they fub- 
fided with a moift earth like mud about them, they natu- 
rally become connected ftrongly to it in drying, -as part of 
it was received into their pores, and not broken from the 
reft, till by forcing them out afterwards. Philof. Tranf 
N°2ia. p. 189. 

Some affirm that" the gloffbpetra are natural cry ftallizat ions 
of fait, and that to this their regular figure is owing; but 
it is to be anfwered, that their figure is not fo regular as 
thefe obje£lors feem.to fuppofe, but that there are as many 
different (hapes of them as there are of teeth, in the different 
parts of the jaw of the fame (hark, or in the jaws of different 
fpecies of (harks now found living ; and if they were cryf- 
tallizations of fait, the whole cryftallization would be of 
one and the fame furface and texture; which is not the 
cafe, fince the root, as before obferved, is always very dif- 
ferent from the body of the tooth, and the fubftance diffe- 
rent in even the various parts of the body. Salts are falts 
throughout, and a ruby, a cryffal, or a diamond, is the 
fame in all its parts ; but this is not the cafe in the gloffo- 
petra, but they are cornpofed of a cortical and a medullary 
part, like the teeth of living fharks : and it is to be obferv- 
ed, that when any of thefe gloffbpetra: are found broken, as 
they frequently are, the fracture is found raw and unaltered, 
which (hews that it has happened before they came to the 
place where they are now found, and that they have no 
growth or vegetation there, to heal or cover it ; for if there 
were, it would be flcinned over, as the wounds of plants and 
animals always are, when in a perfect, flate and living. 
Whenever the gloffbpetra: are taken carefully up out of the 
earth in Malta, the marl or earth, which ferved for their 
bed, is found to. contain all their minuted traces and linea- 
ments, like wax from a feal. This is a proof that the marl 
was as foft as melted wax when they were put into it, and 
that they were of their full fize and growth when placed 
there, not having grown, or had any encreafe in that 
place. 

The apophyfes, or procefTes in the gloffopetra, are alfo a 
ftrong proof of their being no other than real marks teeth, 
fince they exactly anfwer to thofe in the teeth of recent 
(harks, by which every tooth is received or inferred into its 
neighbour in the jaw. Nay, whereas (harks teeth are mor- 1 



tifed Into one another in fuch a manner, that a man may 
eafily tell which belongs to each fide, which He near the 
throat, and which near the front of the mouth ; and where- 
as in a fhark's mouth, the teeth on the left fide will not fit 
on the right, nor thofe above ferve below, but that on feeing 
a recent tooth, a perfon of judgment will be able to fay 
what part of the mouth it belonged to ; fo in the fofiile 
fhark's teeth, or gloffbpetra;, there is not any one which may 
not be referred to the particular part of the mouth of the 
living animal, and could have belonged to no other. Aguf- 
tino Scilla, de Petrifac. 

SERPENTINA, in natural hiftory, a name given by later 
authors to the marbles which the antients called ophita, 
from their fpots refembling thofe of ferpents* bee the article 
Ophites. 

SERPENTINE, (Cycl.) in the manege. A horfe is faid to 
have a ferpentine tongue, if it is always frilking and mov- 
ing, and fometimes paffing over the bit, inftead of keeping 
in the void (pace, called the liberty of the tongue. 

SERPYLLUM, mother of thyme, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe. The 
flowers and feeds are the fame with thofe of the common 
thyme, but the (talks are lower, lefs hard, and lefs woody. 
The fpecies of ferpyllum, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe. 1. The broad-leaved hairy ferpyllwn. 2. The 
common large ferpyllum with purple flowers. 3. The com- 
mon large ferpyllum with white flowers. 4. The common 
lefTer ferpyllum. 5. The common leffer ferpyllum with white 
flowers. 6. The common fmall ferpyllum with flowers va- 
riegated with green and white. 7. The common fmall fer- 
pyllum with woolly heads. 8. The citron-fcented ferpyllum. 
g. The larger citron-fcented ferpyllum. 10. The narrow-leav- 
ed fmooth jerpyllum. 1 1 . The narrow-leaved hairy ferpyllum, 
12. The loweft thyme-leaved ferpyllum. Toum. Lift. p. 107. 
For the medicinal virtues of mother of thyme, fee the article 
Thymus. 

SERRA-prfis, in zoology, a name given by many authors to 
the pi/iris, or faw-fifh. Rondelet. p. 114. See the article 
Pistris. 

Serra is alfo a name given by Pliny to a fpecies of the baliftes, 
called by the generality of writers fcolopax. . It is diftin- 
guifhed by Artedi by the name of the balijles with two fpines 
in the place of the belly fins, and one behind the anusy 

SERRATA, a name given by fome of the Roman authors to 
the plant which the Gauls, according to Pliny, had named 
betonica, and which the Greeks called ceftrum pfuehrotr.,phon y 
and priorites. This was evidently the fame plant with our 
ferratula, or faw-wort. But befide this there was another plant 
called by this name, and which, according to Pliny, was 
the cbamadrys or germander of the Greeks. He fays that the 
chamadrys of the Greeks was a plant called by the Latins 
irixago, and by fome chamedrope and teucrion. He adds, 
that it had leaves like thofe of mint in fhape, but refem- 
bling thofe of the oak in their colour and divifion, and that 
the flower was purple. Pie adds, that the leaves were fo 
nicely ferrated at the edge, that it was fuppOfed men had 
taken the idea of a faw from them. 

This author is not however to be abfolutely depended upon, 
and though he here exprefsly fays that this ferrata is the 
fame with the chamadrys of the Greeks, yet he feems to run 
away from this aflertion in his defcription, and to make it 
the fame with the other ferrata. Diofcorides fays nothing 
of the chamadrys, but that its leaves were fmall. And it is 
much more probable that the world {hould. take the idea of 
a faw from the leaves of the ferratula, than from thofe of 
this plant, they being much lefs nicely denticulated than 
thofe. So that thofe who have been influenced by Pliny, 
to fuppofe the germander and ferrata of the antients to be 
the fame plant, are in the wrong, though they have the coun- 
tenance of this fo generally reputed authentic author for it. 

SERRATE flies, in natural hiffory, a name given by authors 
to certain flies, diftinguifbed from all the other kinds by 
their having a weapon, refembling a double faw, placed at 
the hinder part of the body : this ferves feveral fpecies of 
them to make holes in the branches of trees, in which they 
depofit their eggs ; but thefe are fome of them which do not 
feem to make any ufe of this curious infixument, though, they 
have it. See RosE-fly. . 

The fly of this kind that lays its eggs on the goofcherry 
bufh, depofits them only on the furface of-the middle rib of 
the leaf; and the ofler-fly, which is one of this genus, pro- 
duced from a baftard caterpillar of the oiler, lays its eegs 
on the intermediate furface of the leaves betv/een the ribs. 
There appears to be no ufe made of this. curious inftrument 
ni the depofiting of thefe eggs, .fince. they are only hud in 
rows upon the leaves, and fixed to -thefji by means of a 
vifcous fluid which covers them. It is a very remarkable * 
property in the eggs of this genus of files, that they grow 
much larger after they arc laid. This 7 is.obiervable in the 
eggs of the common, rofe-fly,. which, are at firft buried- in 
the wood, and by their growth force out the furface into 
tumours of an oval figure : but in thefe of the ofier-fly it is 
moft beautifully feen, and the whole. growth of the ftetus in 
them is clearly feen, on. examining them at different times 
3 of 
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of their growth, which may be eafily done without disturb- 
ing them, as they lie naked on the furface of the leaf. 
When firft laid, thefe eggs are oblong, perfectly pellucid, 
and of a whitifh colour ; in a few days they are perceived 
to be much larger than at firft, and a final] yellow fpeck is 
feen in each of them: they after this continue to grow 
larger, till they are of twice the bignefs that they were at 
firft, and this yellow fpot encreafing, foon begins to put on 
the oblong form of the falfc caterpillar, which is to be hatch- 
ed from it. After fome days, there are evidently ken two 
black fpots on one extremity of it, which are the eyes, and 
after this the growth of the included animal becomes fo 
quick, that in a day or two after, if the egg be examined 
by holding it againft a ftrong light, the compleat animal 
may be feen in it, doubled in two in fuch a manner, that 
its head and tail are brought to touch. Thefe eggs, when 
depofited on the leaf, are fixed down to it by fo ftrongly 
vifcous a fluid, that they cannot be taken off without break- 
inf ; but there does not appear to have been any aperture 
made by the faw of the animal in the places where they are 
laid. It is poffible that there might be a fmall wound made 
in the leaf under each, which though not capable of receiv- 
ing the egg, might however ferve to pour forth a juice fuf- 
ficient to keep the egg moift j but thefe apertures muft be 
very fmall, if there are any fuch, fince the microfcope difco- 
vers no traces or remains of them. There feems a plain 
proof that the egg receives fome fort of benefit, and that a 
very effential one to its prefervation, from the juices of the 
plant on which it is depofited, fince if thofe leaves be pulled 
off from the plant, and left to dry, the eggs always dry up 
with them, and perifh ; whereas, if the ends of thefe leaves 
be put into water, and the leaf be by that means preferved 
frefh and juicy, the creature hatches from it as well, as if it 
was left upon the tree. It fhould feem from this that the 
eggs of thefe files, when introduced into wounds in the 
branches of trees, become a fort of grafts, and live on the 
juices of the plant, and that thofe on the leaves have the 
fame juices conveyed to them in fome other manner. Thir 
is certain, that whereas the frefhnefs of the plant is abfo- 
lutely neceflary to the hatching of thefe eggs, it is not 
at all fo to the eggs of other infects which lay upon them. 
The butterfly lays its eggs on fome particular fpecies' of 
plant, according to its kind ; but this is only that the cater- 
pillar, when hatched from it, may have proper food ; for if 
the leaf, or which thefe eggs are laid, be dried, the eggs 
neverthelefs hatch at their proper period, and fhew that the 
juices of the plant, or its continuing frefh, were of no ne- 
ceffity or ufe to them. The ofier-fly gives yet another dif- 
ficulty, however, in regard to this fyftem, of the eggs of 
thefe fites receiving nourishment from the juices of the 
plant ; for it frequently lays feveral rows of eggs on a leaf, 
and the eggs in fome of thefe lie two deep : now the queftion 
is, in what manner the juices of the plant, fo neceflary to 
thefe eggs, are carried to the upper row ? unlefs we can 
folve this, by fuppofing that the eggs of the under row con- 
vey juices to the upper ones, by communications of vehels, 
where they touch, the folution of this difficulty appears no 
eafv tafk. Reawnurs Hift. Inf. Vol. 9. p. 164. 

SERRATED leaf, in botany. See Leaf. 

SERRATULA, faw-iuort, in botany, a name given to feve- 
ral fpecies of jcuca. See Jacca. 

It feems very exprefsly proved by Diofcorides, Pliny, Anto- 
nius Mufa, and feveral other of the antients, that the betonica, 
or, as they fomctimes wrote it, vetionica, was our ferratula. 
They mention its growing in woods, and having leaves 
deeply fmuated, or cut in, and indented all about the edges, 
and fay it grew in wet fhady places. All this agrees very 
well with our cut-leaved fcrratula, and with the betonica, or 
vettonica of the .antients. Apuleius confounds the brittdnita 
antiquorum with the betonica, and fays that it has large leaves 
like the dock. 

PHny and this author feem to have drawn their knowledge 
from the fame fource ; and if Pliny, though he has not faid 
it, fuppofed, as this author does, that beton'tca and britiamca 

• were the fame, it is then no wonder that he fays the betonica 
had leaves like a. dock, for Diofcorides himfelf fays this of 
the br'ittanica. 

SERRATUS (Cy<:/.)— Serratus major, in anatomy, a broad 
flefhy, and pretty thick mufcle, lying on the lateral partoftht 
thorax, between the ribs and fcapula, by which it is covered 

* Its figure is that of an irregular fquare, its greateft breadth 
being in the back part, where it terminates by digitations 
of unequal lengths in a radicated difpofition, their extremi- 
ties defcribing an arch or curve. From thefe digitations it 
is that it has its name. 

It is inferred backward in the internal labium of all the bafis 
of the fcapula, from the fuperior to the inferior angle ; from 
thence running forward wholly fTefhy, it encreafes gradually 
in breadth, and' is inferted in. all 'the true ribs, and often 

. -in one or two of the falfe ones," by the fame number of di- 
gitations. Though the digitations of this mufcle give it a 
radiated appearance from the fcapula to the ribs, yet thefe 
radii do not all lie in that difpofition, which at 'firft fight 

, ©ne would be apt to imagine. The mufcle is made up of; 
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two planes, one great, the other fmall: the fmall plane 
looks like a diftinct narrow mufcle, clofely adhering to the 
fuperior edge of the great plane. It is fixed by one extre- 
mity under the fuperior angle of the. fcapula, and by the 
other to the firft rib by a fmall inferdon, and to the fecond 
rib by a broad one. This plane is eafily ken by turning 
the fcapula forward, having firft feparated the rhomboides; 
but when it is turned back, the pec~toralis minor being firft 
cut oft, this plane does not appear, being covered and hid 
by the broad one. The broad plane may be divided into 
two portions, one fuperior, the other inferior, adhering to 
each other at their edges. 

The fuperior portion is thin, and takes up about three 
quarters of the bafis of the fcapula, reckoning from the fu- 
perior angle; from thence it contracts by fm:.ll degrees, and 
forms two digitations, very like thofe of the fmall 'plane, 
which they cover by their infertions in the two firft true 
ribs, or in the fecond and third, and fometimes in all the 
three. The inferior portion is fixed in the lower quarter of 
the bafis fcapula;, from whence it expands itfeJf by fix or 
feven very long flefhy digitations, which decreafe in breadth 
as they defcend, and are inferted in the manner beforemen- 
tioned, in the fix or feven ribs which follow the two firft. 
IVmflovSs. Anatomy, p. 176. 
Serratus ?ninor, in anatomy, a name given by Riolanus to 
the mufcle, more commonly known by the name of .the 
Jerratus a?iticus. See Serratus, Cycl. 
Serratus pojlicus fuperior, a flat thin mufcle, fituated on 
the upper part of the back, fixed on one fide by a broad 
aponeurofis to the lower part of the pofterior cervical liga- 
ment, and to the fpinal apophyfes of the two laft vertebra 
of the neck, and two firft of the back ; from thence it runs 
down a little obliquely forward, and is inferted by broad 
flefhy digitations in the pofterior part of the fecond, third, 
fourth, and fometimes of the fifth true ribs, near their angles ; 
but fometimes it has no infeition in the fecond rib. It is 
covered by the rhomboides, and clofely united with it. 
Winfiow's Anatomy, p. 231. 
Serratus pojlicus inferior, a flat thin mufcle, lying on the 
lower part of the back. 

It is fixed in the laft fpinal apophyfis of the back, and in 
the three firft of the loins by a broad aponeurofis ; from 
thence it runs up a little obliquely, and is fixed by flefhy 
broad digitations in the laft four falfe ribs. Its infertions in 
the loweft rib are near the cartilage, and in the other three 
near their angles. It is covered by the latiffimus dorfi, to 
which it adheres very clofely, and it covers the facro-lum^ 
baris, and longiffimus dorfi. Winjlow's Anatomy, p. 231. 
SERTA, garlands, among the antients. See the article Gar- 
land, Cycl. 
SERTULA campana, in botany, a name given by fome au- 
thors to melilot. Ger. Emae. Ind. 2. 
SERTULARIA, in botany, the name of a genus of fea plants, 
comprehending, according to Linnaeus, the corallines and 
acetabulums of Tournefort, and the opuntioides of Boerhaave. 
The generical character of thefe plants is, that they are a 
kind of lithophyta, which are jointed and compofed of fe- 
parate parts, faftened to each other by the ends, in the man- 
ner of the gems of a bracelet, or beads of a lady's neck- 
lace. 
SERVE, in- the fea language. To ferve a rope, is to lay fpun 
yarn, rope yarn, finnet, a piece of canvas, or the like, -up- 
on it, which is rolled faft round about the rope, to keep it 
from fretting or galling in any place. 
SERVITIIS acquietandis, a writ judicial that lies for a man 
diftrained for fervices to one, when he owes and peiforms 
them to another, for the acquittal of fuch fervices. Reg. 
Judic. 27. Blount, Cotvel. 
SERULA, in zoology, the name of a webfooted fea-bird, a 
kind of rnergus, very common about Venice, and called by 
Mr. Ray rnergus cirratus fufcus, the brown crefled diver, and 
fuppofed to be the anas longiroflra, or long beaked duck of 
Geiher. 

It is very nearly of the fize of the duck ; its head, andthe 
upper part of its neck, are of a dufky yellow. The crown 
of the head is of a much dufkier and browner colour than 
the reft, and has a creft of feathers hanging down frorh it. 
Its back is of a brownifh- hue, with a very faint admixture 
of grey. . Its throat is of a pure white- in its upper part, but 
lower down it is variegated with white, black, and a reddifli 
brown. Its belly is all white. Its beak is fiender, and 
rounded,, and is' three fingers breadth' long;-: The upper 
chap is of a brownifh green, and the under. -one red;- It 
terminates in a hooked point, and both chapsare all the way 
ferrated, .or notched like the teeth of a faw. The wings 
are very fmall and fhort. Jldrovand. Vol. 3. p.2&i. Ray's 
Ornitholog. 
SERUM (C>f/.)— There have been inftances, in which the 
blood has been found to contain with its coagulum a fub- 
ftance, very different from what we ufually underftand* by 
th'e word ferum. Dr. Stuart has given an account of a -man 
in an inflammatory fever, from whofe arm 'eight ounces of 
blood was taken, which,' when it had ftood fome time, af- 
forded, inftead of ferum, half its quantity of -a white liquor, 

like 
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like milk, fwimming on the coagulum. This had no fmell 
at firft ; but being kept for obfervation, after fix days it 
contracted a fmell like that of rotten eggs ; and after Hand- 
ing three weeks more, it neither altered its confiftence nor 
fmell. 

If this liquor was chyle, then is chyle a fubftance very dif- 
ferent from milk, milk being apt to turn fower, and become 
thick by keeping, and never contracting the fmell of rotten 
eggs, as this liquor did. Whether it be not chyle turned 
putrid, and brought near to purulency by a long circulation 
in the blood veflels, without being converted into blood, 
through fome defect in the fanguification, is a queftion not 
cafily decided. Five days after this being blooded again, 
the blood was found of the common kind, the ferum being 
a thin pellucid water as ufual. Philofoph. Tranf. N° 442. 
p. 290. 
SERUM aluminofum, alum-whey, a form of medicine prefcribed 
in the late London Pharmacopceia, made of a pint of milk 
boiled to whey with a quarter of an ounce of alum. Pern- 
tartan's Lond. Difp. p. 255, 
SERWOY, in natural hiftory, a name given by Theodore 
de Bry, and others, to the animal called by us the opojfum, 
and by the natives of Brafil the carigueya, Phil. 1'ranf. 
N° 239. p. 107. See Opossum. 
SESAMION, a word uled by the antients to exprefs a prepa- 
ration of the fefamum, or oily grain. It was a cake made 
of fefamum, honey, and oil. 
SESAMOIDE bones {Cyd.) — The fefamoide bones are very 
fmall, and have their name from the feed of the fefamum, 
or oily grain, to which they are fuppofed to bear fome re- 
femblance. There are feveral of them found, both in the 
joints of the toes and fingers. They are for the moft part 
very fmall, and affixed chiefly to ligaments, and only two 
of them are large enough to be commonly preferved in fce- 
letons : thefe referable a large flat oval pearl, and are hol- 
lowed on one fide. 

They are of about the third of an inch in length, and are 
half as broad as long. They are conneited very near each 
other, by a fmall fhort ligament, to the bafis of the firft 
phalanx of the great toe, fo as to Hide on each fide of the 
middle eminence of the double pulley, in the firft metatarfal 
bone, like two fmall patellae. Though thefe are generally 
fattened in fceletons to the firft bone of the metatarfus, they 
neverthelefs belong only to the firft phalanx of the great 
toe, as the patella belongs not to the os femoris, but to the 
tibia. Wirijlwfs Anatomy, p. 104. 
Sesamoides, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe. The flower is wholly the 
fame in ihape with that of the refeda, but the fruit is very 
different in the different fpecies : in fome it confifts of fe- 
veral horns or capfules, each containing one ked of a kid- 
ney-like fhape ; and in others it is multicapfular, or ftel- 
latcd. 

The fpecies of fejamoides, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
arc thefe. 1. The white-flowered fejamoides with hoary 
leaves. 2. The thick-leaved fefametdes with purplifli green 
flowers. 3. The fejamoides with ftellated fruit, called by 
many the toad-flax- leaved refeda. -Town. In ft. p. 424. 
SESAMUM, in botany, a name given by fome authors to the 

myagrum, or gold of pleafure. Folk. Flor. Norimb. 312. 
SESELI, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha 
rafters of which, according to Linnxus, are thefe. Th< 
general umbel is uncertain in figure ; the partial ones are 
very fhort, multiple, and almoft round. There is no general 
involucrum, and the partial ones are compofed of feveral 
leaves, of the length of the umbellule, narrow, and pointed. 
The perianthium is fcarce obfervable. The general corolla 
is nearly uniform ; and the fingle flowers are compofed of 
five inflexo-cordated, and nearly equal petals. The ftamina 
are five tubulated filaments. The anthers are fimple. The 
germen of the piftil ftands under the receptacle. The ftyles 
are two, and reflex. The ftigmata are obtufe. The fruit is 
ovated, fmall, ftriated, and feparable into two parts. The 
feeds are two in number, oval, convex on one fide, and plane 
on the other. 
. Tournefort has referred the fpecies of fefeli to the genus of 
fennel, feeniculum, from which, however, they greatly dif- 
fer, in regard to their involucra. Lmnai Gen. Plant, p. 120. 
See Foeniculum. 
Seseli feed, in the materia medica, the name of the feed of" 
a plant, called alfo by fome Hbanetis, and growing three or 
four feet high, with leaves like fennel, but of a paler green. 
It is a native of warm climates. The feed ought to be 
chofen moderately large, of a longifh Ihape, heavy, clean, 
and of a greenifh colour, frefh, and of a grateful fmell. It 
affords, by diftillation, a very large quantity of an eflentiai 
oil, and is hot and dry. It incides, opens, and difcufles 
and is cephalic, neurotic, pectoral, and nephritic. It 15 
good againft epilepfies, apoplexies, vertigos, and all difor- 
ders of the head and nerves. Lemery's Dicl. of Drugs. 
The feeds of the fefeli cretUum are diuretic, uterine, and 
good in all diforders of the breaft and lungs. They are 
given in fuppreffions of urine, and of the menfes, and in all 
kinds of flatulencies - t and arc, among the German phyfici- 
2 



ans, a common ingredient in medicines, intended to pro- 
mote expectoration. 

The feed of the french Hartwort, or fefeli rnajftlienfe, is 
efteemed of great virtue in difeafes of the head and nerves 
in cortvulfions and epilepfies, and in weaknefles of the fight. 
It is alfo given in electuaries, intended againft all diforders 
of the breaft and lungs, in coughs, catarrhs, and afthmas 
and in obflructions of the liver. Some have recommended 
it fingly, as a medicine of great efficacy againft obflructions 
of the menfes ; and Schroder tells us, that it has the credit 
of being an antidote to the poifon of hemlock. 
The common hartwort is poflefled of the fame fort of vir- 
tues with the other two, but its feed is more warm and acrid 
than that of either of them. It is efteemed a very efficacious 
remedy in obflructions of the menfes, and in all diforders 
arifing from indigeilion, crudities, and flatulencies. 
SESERINUS, in zoology, a name given by Rondeletius, 
and fome other authors, to a broad and fhort fea fifh, feem- 
ing the fame with the lampuga of Italian fifhermen; and 
defcribed by authors in general, and by this very author in 
another place, under the name of Jlromateus. JVillughby 
Hift. Pifc. p. 137. See Stromateus. 
SESQUITERTIONAL proportion. When any number or 
quantity contains another once and one third, they are fef~ 
quitertional proportionals. 
SESSILE roots, among botanifts, fuch tuberous roots as adhere 

to the bafe of the ftalk. See Root. 
Sessile leaf, among botanifts. See Leaf. 
SETS, a term ufed by the farmers to exprefs the youno- plants 
of the white thorn, and other fhrubs, which they ufe to 
raife their quick, or quicker hedges. 
The white thorn is the belt, of all trees, for this purpofe, 
and under proper regulations, its fets feldom fail of anfwer- 
ing the farmers utmoft expectations. 

The firft thing to be confidered by the perfon, who is about 
to plant a quick-_/ir hedge, is what nature the land is of 
where it is to ftand, as whether it be clay, fand, or gravel. 
It is always proper to take the fets from a worfe land, than 
that they are to be planted on, otherwife they will never 
grow well. The fets are about the thicknefs of a man's 
thumb, and cut within four or five inches of the ground. 
If the quick is intended only for a hedge, without a bank 
or ditch, let the/frr be planted almoft perpendicular in two 
rows, at about twelve inches difiance from each other ; and 
if there is to be a ditch and a bank, that is to be firft pro- 
vided. The ground is to be marked out with a line, and a 
ditch dug three feet wide at the top, one foot wide at the 
bottom, and two feet deep. When the ditch is digging, on 
that fide where the quick is to ftand, let the turf be laid 
evenly on the ground, with the grafl'y fide downwards : upon 
this fome fine mould is to be laid, to bed the quick-/rfi in 
and they are to be laid upon itwith their ends enclinino- up- 
wards, and at about twelve inclus aftmder. They mufl be 
carefully gathered, and fuch as are ftrait, fmoorh, and well 
rooted, are only to be chofen. At every thirty feet thers 
fhould be planted with the fets a young oak, afli, or fome 
other fuch tree, to grow up along with the hedge. When 
a compleat row of the fets is thus laid, cover them with 
a layer of fine mould, and lay over that another layer of 
the turf j add upon this a third layer of mould, fo deep, 
that its furface may be a foot above the row of fets: on this 
bed place another row of the like fets at the fame diftances, 
but placed between the others ; cover this as the i ther, and 
then make up the bank with the earth dug out of the bottom of 
the ditch, and on its top fet the dry, or dead hedge : this 
will fhade the under plantation, and will be a defence till 
the fets are grown up into a live hedge. The flakes for the 
dead hedge are to be driven into the bank fo low, as to 
reach the firm ground, and are to be placed at two feet 
and a half difiance from one another. Oak flakes are the 
beft for this purpofe, and fallow and black thorn are efteem- 
ed next to thefe. The fmall bufhes cut from them mufl 
be laid below, but not too thick, that they may fhade the 
young plantation without fmothering it, and defend its 
young ffioots from the biting of cattle : the long bufhes are 
to be laid at top to bind in the flakes, by interweaving them. 
To add a farther flrength to the hedge it may be edder- 
ed, as the farmers call it : this is binding the tops of the 
flakes with fome fmall long poles, or flicks, on each fide. 
When this is all done, the flakes fhould be new drove a 
little, becaufe the making the hedge, and the eddering it, 
are apt to loofen them a little. 

The young plants mufl be conflantly weeded, and great 
care mufl be taken to preferve them from the bitings of 
cattle, efpecially of fheep. If they have been cropped, or 
are not found to grow well, it is a good cuftom among the 
farmers to cut them down to the ground, or within an inch 
of it, for after this they ufually fend out new roots, and 
flioot very vigoroufly. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
ET4o/ii, in a fhip. See Bolts. 

ETACEUS vermis, in natural hiftory, a name given by 
Dr. Lifter to that long and flendcr water worm, which to 
much refembles a horfe-hair, that it has been fuppofed 
by the vulgar to be an animated hair of that creature. 

Thefe 
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Thefe creatures, fuppofed to be living hairs, are a peculiar 
fort of infects, which are bred and nourifhed within the 
bodies of other infects, as the worms of the ichneumon 
flies are in the bodies of the caterpillars. 
Aldrovand defcribes the creature, and tells us it was un- 
known to the antients, but called feta aquatha, and vermis 
fetarius by the moderns j either from its figure refembling 
that of a hair, or from the fuppofition of its having once 
been a hair of fome animal. We generally fuppofe it, in 
the imaginary ftate of the hair, to have belonged to a horfe, 
but the Germans fay it was once the hair of a calf, and 
call it by a name fignifying vitulus aqualicus, or the water- 
calf. 

Albertus, an author much reverenced by the common peo- 
ple, has declared that this animal is generated of a hair ; 
and adds, that any hair thrown into a ftanding water will, 
in a very little time, obtain life and motion Other authors 
have diflented from this opinion, and fuppofed them gene- 
rated of the fibrous roots of water plants, and others of the 
parts of grafshoppers fallen into the water. This laft opi- 
nion is rejected by Aldrovand, as the moft improbable of 
all, yet in reality it comes neareft the truth of any of them. 
Standing and foul waters are moft plentifully ftored with 
them ; but they are fometimes found in the cleareft and 
pureft fprings, and fometimes out of the water, on the leaves 
of trees and plants, as on the fruit-trees in our gardens, and 
the elms in hedges. They are from three to five inches 
long, of the thicknefs of a large hair, and are brown upon 
the back, and white under the belly, and the tail is white 
on every part. JUnvand. de InfeQ. Phil. Tranf. N° 83. 
See the article Amphisbjena aquatha. 
SETAH, in botany, a name ufed by the oldeft writers for 
the acacia. It is an orginal Hebrew word, and is explained 
by the lexicographers, by a thorn growing in the defert. It is 
rendered by Theodotion acantba, one of the names of the 
acacia. 
SETICAUD^E, in natural hiftory, a term ufed to exprefs 
fuch flies as have one or more hairs growing out at their 
tails. There are many fpecies of thefe, diftinguifhed by 
their having one, two, or three hairs. 
SETINUM, in botany, a name given by fome to the larch- 
tree, and by others to fome other trees. The reafon of giv- 
ing it as the name of a tree is, that Diofcorides mentions 
the agaric as growing on it, according to the accounts of 
fome writers of his time. But it is an error in the copies 
of that author, that has given rife to this imaginary name of 
a tree. The author fays only, that i: grew fometimes on 
beams, and other timber, when expofed to the weather. 
He has exprefled beams by the word Jlilechis, and tranfcrib- 
ers have made this fetrnos, or fetinum. 
This appears not only from fome of the old manufcript co- 
pies retaining the word properly written, but alfo by the ac- 
counts the Arabians give of this drug. Avifenna and Sera- 
pion have both copied the words of this author, and they do 
not render the word in the original author, fignifying the 
place of growth, or production of the agaric, by the name 
of any particular tree, but both fay that it was formed of 
the putrefaction of trees and beams of timber, when they 
had been eaten by worms, or corrupted by wet ; and they 
add from the fame author, that the production of agaric 
feemed like that of the fungufes. 

From this, and from Pliny's account, it appears that the 
female agaric of the antients was not a fungus, or any thing 
like our agaric ; but by Diofcorides's defcription of its tex- 
ture, and Pliny's account of its giving light like a fire in 
the night, it appears to have been only a peculiar kind of 
rotten wood, which they knew by that name. The other, 
or male agaric, was yet more unlike to ours, it being a root 
of fome kind, and in fhape refembling the filphium. 
SETSE, in botany, the name of a Chinefe tree, called alfo 
chit/e, and much efteemed by the people of that country for 
its beauty, and for rhe goodnefs of its fruit. In the pro- 
vinces of Cantong and Honan there are whole plains cover- 
ed with thefe frees, many of which grow to the fize of our 
wallnut-tree. The fruit ripens every where in the Eaft, 
where the tree grows, but it is of a much more delicious fla- 
vour in fome places than in others. The leaves are of the 
colour and fhape of thofe of the wallnut-tree, only that 
they are more round at the ends. The fruit is fometimes 
round, fometimes pointed at one end, fometimes oval, fome- 
times flat, and not unfrequently compofed of two pieces, as 
!' y rere .' an . d refembling two apples cut and joined together. 
1 he rind is always green, never changing yellow or red, 
and the fruit keeps its frefhnefs all the winter. They are 
about the fize of the orange, and the fkin is very tender 
and thin, and the fruit has a mixed tafte of the fharp and 
the lufcious. It is very wholefome and good. Obferv. furies 
t-outumes de l'Afie. p. 10/ 8. 
SETTEE, a veffel, very common in the Mediterranean, with 
one deck, and a very long and fharp prow. They carry, 
lome two mafts, fome three, without top-mafts. Their yards 
and fails are all like the mifen. The leaft of them are of 
lixty tons burthen. They ferve to tranfport cannon, and 
provifion for fhips of war, and the like. 
Suppt, Vol. II. 
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SETTING, (Cycl.) the term ufed by fbortfmen to exprefs A 
manner of attacking partridges, in order to the taking them* 
by means of a dog peculiarly trained to that purpofe. The 
jelting-Aog generally ufed is a long land-fpaniel, taught by 
nature to hunt partridges more than any other game, and hi 
his untaught ftate running over the fields, in fearch of them* 
with an alacrity that is truly wonderful; yet by art this 
creature is brought under fuch excellent command, that he 
will, in the midft of his higheft career, attend to the leaft 
hem from his mafter, and ftand ftiil to look, in his face, 
and take his orders by the flighteft fignals ; and when he is 
fo near his game, that it is almofl in his mouth, he will 
ftand ftock ftill, or lie down on his belly, till his mafter 
arrive, and he receives his directions. 

The fettmg-Ao^ being taken to the haunt of the partridges* 
is to be caft off, and fen t to range; but he muft be made 
to keep near the fportfman, and not to run wildly on, but 
to beat all the ground regularly. On being reproved for 
ranging too wildly and too far, he will keep clofe the 
whole day, and at times look up in his mafter's face to know 
if he does right or wrong. If in the dog's ranging he flop 
of a fudden, the fportfman is to make up to him, and as 
there "is certainly game before him, he muft be ordered to 
advance; if he refufe this, and look back and {hake his tail* 
it is a fignal that they are clofe before him, and the fportf- 
man is then to take a circumference, and look with a care- 
lefs eye before the dog's nofe to fee where they, are, and 
how they lie; then going up, and ftaking down one end of 
the net, he is to command the dog to lie ftill, and to draw 
the net gently over, the birds, then making in with a noife, 
he is to fpring them, and they will be entangled and taken 
as they rife. It is a rule with fair fportfmen, when they 
take a covey In this manner,always to let the cock and hen go. 
Sett ing of brick. See the article Bricks. 
SET TLING a deck, at fea, a term for taking a deck lower 

than it was at firft. 
SEVENTH {CycL) — Seventh, inmufic. In thorough baffes 
the feventh, whether double, ample, major, or minor, is 
marked by a figure of 7 ; but if it be accidentally fiat, or 
minor, thus, b y, or 7". If fharp, or major, thus, ^ 7, 
or 7 $f. Again, if when it is natundly minor, it be 
marked with a flat, it muft be diminished. 
D'mimifred Seventh, inmufic. See the article Diminished 1 

fevenih. 
SEVERAL (Cycl.)— Several inheritance, in law, an inheri- 
tance conveyed, fo as to defcend, or come to two perfons 
feverally, by moieties, or other parts. 
Several tenancy, tenura feparalis, a plea, or exception taken 
to a writ that is laid againft two perfons as joint tenants, 
who are fevc-ral. Bro. 273. B'.ount, Cowel. 
SEVERANCE (Cycl.) — Severance of corn. The cutting and 
carrying it from off the ground ; and fometimes the fetting 
out the tithes from the reft of the corn, is called feveranee* 
2 Cro. 325. 
SEVIL, in the manege. The fevi I of the branches of a bridle 
is a nail turned round like a ring, with a large head, made 
faft in the lower part of the branch, called gargouitle. See 
the article Banquet. 
SEVIR, among the Romans, an officer who, according to Pi- 
tifcus, commanded a whole wing of horfe ; tho' others make 
him only the commander of a troop, turmis, a divifion anfwer- 
ing to our regiments. 
Seviri, were alfo magiftrates in the colonies, fo called, from 

their being fix in number. Pitifc. in voc. 
SEW, in the fea language. When a Ihip at low water comes 
to He on the ground, and to lie dry, they fay {he hfcivcd ; and 
if {he be not quite left dry, they fay (\ieftws to fuch a part. 
SEWEL-corcKifc, a name given by the natives of Ceylon to a 
fpecies of cinnamon, which, when chewed, is of a muci- 
laginous nature, like the caftia: this dries well, and is very 
firm and hard, and has the appearance of a very fine cinna- 
mon ; but it has very little tafte, and a difagreeable fmell. 
The natives take advantage of the handfome appearance of 
this kind of cinnamon, and are very apt to mix it with the 
good kind, to the great detriment of the buyer. Philof. 
Tranf. N 3 409. 
SEXANGLE, in geometry, a figure having fix fides, and 

confequently fix angles. 
SEXTANS, (Cycl.) a word ufed by pharmaceutic writers for 
the fixth part of a pound, that is, two ounces troy-weight, 
or fixteen drachms, It is alfo ufed by fome authors for a, 
fixth part of any other {landing weight, or meafure. 
SEXTERY lands, are lands given to a church, is'c. for main- 
tenance of the fexton. Blount. 
SEXTULA, a word ufed by fome pharmaceutic writers to ex- 
prefs the fixth part of an ounce, that is, four fcruples, or 
one drachm and one fcruple. 
SEXTUS oculi, in anatomy, a name given by Fallopius to one 
of the mufcles of the eye, called by Aibinus, and others, 
the obllquus oculi inferior, and by fome the obliqitus oculi 
brevis. See the articles Oeliqltus inferior, and Eye. 
Sextus thoracis, in anatomy, a name given by Fallopius, 
and others, to a mufcl^riow generally known by the name 
of the triangularis fierm. 
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SEXUALIST.E, among botanical authors, thofe Who have '| 
eftablifhed the clafles of plants upon the differences of the 
fexes, and parts of fr u&ification in plants, according to the 
modern method, as Linnteus, &c, 

SEXUNX, in pharmacy, the weight of fix ounces, or half a 
pound troy. 

SEYGAR, in the materia medica, a name ufed by fome au- 
thors for the nutmeg. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

SHACKLES, aboard a fhip, are thofe oblong iron rings, 
bigo-er at one end than at the other, with which the ports 
are'fhut faft, by thrufting the wooden bar of the port through 
them. There are alfo a fort oijhackles to lift the hatches up 
with, of a like figure, but fmalier. They are faftened 
at the corners of the hatches. 

SHAD, alaufa, in zoology, the name of a fea-fifh of the her- 
ring-kind, called alfo the mother of herrings, and by fome 
authors clupea and trifla, and by the antients iricbis, or tri- 
chias. See Tab. of Fifties, N° 39. 

It very much refembles the herring in its general form, but 
it is flatter and broader, and grows to a cubit long, and 
four inches broad. It is of the colour of the pilchard, of a 
bluifh black on the back, and a filvery white on the belly 
and fides, and the coverings of the gills are fometimes pur- 
plifh, and fometimes a little yellow. Near the gills it has 
alfo on each fide a large black fpot, and five or fix others on 
each fide, which are fmalier, and placed behind them. Thefe 
are all moft diftinguifhable when the fifh is fcaled. The 
fcales are large, and eafily fall off, and are dotted with fmall 
black fpots at their edges. 

It is very common in many feas, and in fome of our large 
rivers which lie near the fea. They run up thefe in great 
numbers in the months of March and April, and are then 
very fat j in May they become lean, and then go down to 
the fea again. They ufually fwim in large fhoals together. 
IVillughby, Hift. Pifc. p. 227. 

SHAFT (Cycl.) — Shaft, in mining, is the fame with a 
groove, or pit. Shafts are funk fome ten, fome twenty fa- 
thoms deep into the earth, more or lefs. Houghton's Compl. 
Miner, in the Explan. of the Terms. 

EHAGGE, in zoology, a name by which we commonly call 
a water fowl common on the northern coafts, and called by 
Mr. Ray coruus aquaticus minor, or the lefler cormorant, be- 
ing properly a bird of the cormorant-kind. 
It is fomewhat larger than the common duck, and weighs 
about four pounds. Its beak is ftrait and flender, and is not 
flatted, but roundifh. It is four fingers breadth long, and is 
hooked at the end. Its mouth opens very wide, and its eyes 
are fmall. Its head, neck, and back are of a fine fhining 
black, with an admixture of a purplifh, or greenifh glofs, 
fliining like fattin. Its breaft is brown, and the middle of 
its belly greyifh. Its tail is ihort, and its wings, when fold- 
ed, reach juft to the end of it, and no farther. Its legs are 
covered with a cancellated fkin, not a congeries of fcales, 
and its toes are all connected by a membrane. It fwims 
with its head ere£r, and moft of its body under water, and 
is very fhy, and with difficulty fhot. It builds in trees as the 
common cormorant, and is evidently a fpecies of that bird, 
though different in fize, and in the colour of its belly. 
Ray's Ornitholog. p. 219. 

SHAKER pigeon, a kind of pigeons, of which there are two 
forts, the broad tailed, and the narrow tailed. 
The firft is the fineft, and moft valued. It has a beautiful 
long thin neck, which bends like the neck of a fwan, lean- 
ing towards the back. It has a full breaft, a very fhort 
back, and a tail confifting of a great number of feathers, 
feldom lefs than four and twenty, which it fpreads in an 
elegant manner, like the tail of a turkey-cock, and bends 
it up fo, that it meets the head. It is commonly all white, 
but fometimes is red, yellow, or blue-pied. The longer the 
neck of this bird is, the more it is valued. 
The fecond, or narrow-tailed Jhaker, has a fhorter and 
thicker neck, and a longer back. It is efteemed by many 
a different fpecies, but feems only a mixed breed with fome 
other pigeon. They are called Jhakers, from a tremulous 
motion which they have with their necks when courting. 
Moore's Columbarium, p. 54. 

SHAMBLE, in mining, a term ufed to exprefs a fort of nich, 
or landing place, left at certain diftances in the adits of 
mines. The method of digging the tin mines in Devon- 
shire, and fome parts of Cornwall, is this ; they fink their 
way in fuch a breadth, as is fufficient for them to ftand and 
work, and at every fathom they leave a fquare place vacant, 
to which the ore is to be thrown up with (hovels as it is 
dug. This they do from caft to caft ; that is, as far as a 
man can conveniently throw up the ore with his {hovel. 
Thus the ore, as it is dug by the beelmen, is thrown up by 
the fhovellers, who follow them from Jbamble to flxtmble. 
till it comes to the top of the mine. This, however, is 
but an inconvenient way, and the ufe of thefe Jhambles is ge- 
nerally fupplied by a winder at the opening of the mine, 
which manages two buckets, the one of which is fent down 
empty, while the other is fent up full ; and one man em- 
ployed below to load, and anoij(M| above to empty. Phil. 
Tranf. N° 69. See the article Digging. 
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SHAMBRIER, in the manege-, is a long thong of leather* 
made faft to the end of a cane, in order to animate a norfe* 
and punifh him, if he refufes to obey the rider. 

SHANK of an anchor, on board a fhip. See Anchor. 

Shank, in the manege, is that part of a horfe's fore leg, 
which lies between the knee and the fetlock, or paftern-joint! 

Shank, or Shank-painter, in a fhip, is a fhort chain faft- 
ened under the foremaft-fhrowds, by a bolt, to the fhip's 
fides, having at the other end a rope faftened to it. On this 
Jhank-painter the whole weight of the aft part of the anchor 
refts, when it lies by the fhip's fide. The rope, by which 
it is haled up, is made faft about a timber-head. 

SHARE, the name of that part of the plough which cuts the 
ground, and the wood to which it is fixed. The extremity 
of the iron forwards is called the point of xh& Jhare, and the 
end of the wood behind is called its tail. 
The length of the whole jhare, from point to tail, fhould 
be three feet nine inches ; at the top of the iron it has an 
upright piece, called the fin, and near the iron, at the other 
end, there is an oblong fquared hollow, called the focket - 9 
the ufe of which is to receive the bottom of the fheat. 
Near the tail there is a thin plate of iron, well rivetted to 
the wood; by means of this plate the tail of the Jhare is 
held firmly to the hinder fheat of the plough by a fmall iron 
pin, with a fkrew at the end, and a nut flrewed on it, on 
the inner or right fide of the fheat. 

The point of the Jhare is that part in which It does not run 
up into the fin : this point is generally made of three inches 
and a half in length, and fhould be flat underneath, and 
round at the top, and the lower part of it muft be of hard 
fteel. The edge of the fin fhould alfo be well fteeled, and 
fhould make an acute angle with the Jhare. 
The focket is a fort of mortife ; it fhould be a foot lone-, 
and about two inches deep : the fore end of it muft not be 
perpendicular, but oblique, conformable to the end of the 
fheat which enters into it. The upper edge of the fore 
part muft be always made to bear againft the fheat ; but if 
this end of the focket fhould not be quite fo oblique as the 
fheat, it may be helped, by paring off a fmall part of the 
wood at the point. Tail's Hufbandry, p. 140. See the 
article Plough. 

SHARK. We know two different fifh under the fame name 
of Jhark, with the addition of their colour, blue and 
white. See Tab. of Fifhes, N° 2, 3, 4. 
The blue Jhark is that fpecies of fqualus called gtaucus, and 
galeus glomus, by authors, and diftinguifhed by Artedi by 
the name of the fqualus with a triangular dent, or furrow, 
in the extremity of the back, and with no foramina about 
the eyes. See Galeus. 

The other is the lamia, or cams carcharias of authors, com- 
monly called by us fimply the Jhark. This is diftinguifhed by 
Artedi by the name of thejqualus with a flat back, and with 
numerous teeth, ferrated at the edges. See the article Sqiia- 

LUS. 

The white Jhark, or lamia, is a very dreadful and voracious fifh,, 
the largeft of all the Jharks. They have been feen of four 
thoufand weight, with throats capable of.fWallowmg a lufty 
man whole; nay, men have been found whole in them 
when opened. Some have, for this reafon, imagined this, 
and not the whale, to have been the fi/li in whofe belly the 
prophet Jonah lay. Its teeth are very fharp and terrible ; 
they are difpofed in fix rows, and are all triangular, and 
notched like a faw on their edges. Thefe are, in the whole, 
a hundred and forty four in number, and are placed in va- 
rious directions. Their number is not exactly determinate. 
Its back is fhort and broad, in comparifon of the other fifh 
of this kind, and its tail compofed of two fins of a cubit 
in length each. Its fkin is rough, and its eyes large and 
round. It is found both in the Ocean and Mediterranean, 
and is of all fifh the moft voracious of human flefh. 
It has its name from the Greek, Xoiftos, a voracious feeder, 
or glutton. The foffile bodies, called glojfopctra, or ferpents 
tongues, and fuppofed to be real frones, are the teeth of this 
fifh. Willughby, Hift. Pifc. p. 47. 

Hammer-headed Shark. Seethe article ZyoiENA. 

SHARP {Cycl.) — Sharp, in the fea language, is to hale taut. 
Thus when they fay, Jharp the bow line, it fignifies to hale 
it taut. 

Sharp third, in mufic, the third major. See the article In- 
terval. 

SHARPLING, in ichthyology, the Englifh name of the gaf- 
terofteus. See Gasterosteus. 

SHASTRAM, the name of the bible of the Bramins. See 
the article Bramins. 

SHAW, in our old writers, a grove of trees, or a wood. It 
is mentioned 1 Inft. 4. Blount. 

SHEAR off, in the fea language, the fame as to get away. 

SHEARING {Cycl)— The beft time for Jhearing of fheep is 
about the middle, or the latter end of June, becaufe it is 
good for them to fweat in the wool before it is cut. They 
muft be very well wafhed before the Jhearing, for this is a 
great addition to the price of the wool : after the wafm'ng, 
let them go three or four days in a clean dry ground. When 
they are cut, the (hearer muft be vtry careful not to wound 
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their flans, becaufe this gives occafion to the flies io teaze 
the poor creature in a terrible manner. Some pear their 
Jambs, the firft year efpecially, behind ; but before the do- 
ing of this they ought to be carefully tagged, as it is called, 
that is, their tails and thighs behind mould be well cleared 
of wool, that the dung may not hang there, which would 
elfe make them fore, and fubject them to the flies, which 
would blow them, and make them full of maggots. 
In Gloucefterfhire they houfe their fheep every night, and 
litter them with clean draw. Their dung makes this a very 
good manure for the land, and the wool of the fheep is ren- 
dered fo much finer by it, that the farmers have a double 
advantage from the practice. 

In Middlefex, and about London, they have Way-hill fheep : 
thefe come from Hampfhire, Wiltfhire, &c. and lamb very 
early, before Chriftmas. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Shearing, in the fea language. See CuEsr-rope. 

SHEAT of a plough, a word ufed by our farmers to exprefs a 
part of a plough, palling through the beam, and faftened to 
the (hare. The /beat, or, as it is fometimes called, the fore- 
peat, (there being another timber behind it, called the hinder- 
peat) fhould be feven inches wide, and is fattened to the 
beam by the retch, a piece of iron with two legs, and by 
a wedge driven with it, into the hole in the beam. The 
angle made by the Jheat, with the beam of the plow, fhould 
be forty two, or forty three degrees. Tuffs Hufbandry. 
See the article Plough. 

Sheats, in a fhip, are ropes bent to the clews of the fails, 
ferving in the lower fails to hale aft, or round-off the clew 
of the fail ; but in top-fails they ferve to hale home, as the 
word is, or to hale the clew of the fail clofe to the yard-arm. 
If the main-fail-jZrars are haled aft, it is in order to make 
a fhip keep by a wind, but when the fore-peats are haled 
aft, it is that the fhip may fall off from the wind ; and if 
file will not do it readily, they then hale the fore-fail, by 
the Jheat, flat in, as near the fhip's fides as they can ; and 
this they call flatting in the fore-fail. When they fay, eafe 
the Jheat, they mean veer it, or let it go out gently ; but 
when the word is, let fy the peat, they mean, let it go all 
at once, and run out as fail as it can j and then the fail 
will hang loofe, and hold no wind. In a very great gale, or 
guft of wind, there is another rope bent to the clews of 
the main-fail and fore-fail, above the peat-h\oek, to fuc- 
cour and eafe the Jheat, and this they call a falfe Jheat. 

Sheats, in a fhip, alfo, arc thofe planks under water which 
come along her run, and are clofed into the ftern-poft ; fo 
alfo that part within board, in the run of the fhip, is called 
the Jlern-Jheats. The feamen fay, when they would have 
the /heats of the main or fore-fail haled aft, tally the Jheats. 

Falfe Sheat, on board a fhip, is a rope bent to the clews of 
the main-fail and fore-fail, above the yfotff-block, to fuc- 
cour and eafe the Jheat in a violent guft of wind. 

Overhale the Sheat, in the fea language, a word of com- 
mand to hale upon the Handing part of the peat. 

Sheat anchor, in a fhip. See Anchor. 

SHEATHING [Cyd.)~ Sheathing of a pip, is cafing that 
part which is to be under water, with fomething to keep 
the worms from eating into her planks. It is ufually done 
by laying tar and hair, mixed together, all over the old 
plank, and then nailing on thin new boards ; but this hin- 
ders a fhip's failing, and therefore of late fome have been 
Jheathed with milled lead. 

It is very well worth the trying what the new ftone-pitch 
will do in this cafe ; if it will defend from the worm, as 
perhaps it may, a fhip might be paid with it cheaper than 
with the crown-pitch ; and it will not crack nor fcale off, 
as that will do, but keeps always foft and fmooth. It has 
been found to continue on thirteen months, and to remain 
very black and foft all the time. 

SHEDDING of the hair, in the manege. See Cast. 

SHEEP, ovis, in zoology. See the article Ovis. 

This is a kind of cattle that is kept at the leaft expence 
of any to the farmer, and will thrive upon almoft any 
ground, and for this reafon many prefer them before the 
larger cattle. 

The beft fort of Jheep for fine wool, are thofe bred in Here- 
fordfliire and Worcefterfhire, but they are fmall, and black 
faced, and bear but a fmall quantity. 
Warwick, Leicefterftiire, Buckingham, and Northampton 
fhire, breed a large-boned Jheep, of the beft fhape, and 
deepeft wool we have good. The marflies of Lincolnfhire 
breed a very large kind of peep, but their wool is not good, 
unlefs the breed be mended by bringing in Jheep of other 
counties among them, which is a fcheme of late very profi 
tably followed there. 

The northern counties in general breed Jheep with long, but 
hairy wool, and Wales bears a fmall hardy kind of jheep. 
which has the beft rafted flefh, but the worft wool of all. 
The farmer fhould always buy his Jheep from a worfe land 
than his own, and they fhould be big-boned, and have a 
long greafy wool, curling clofe and well. Thefe Jheep al- 
ways breed the fineft. wool, and are alfo the moft approved 
of by the butcher for fale in the market. 
For the choice of Jheep to breed, the ram muft be young ; 



and his fkin of the fame colour with his wool, for the lafribs 
will be of the fame colour with his fkin. He fhould have 
a large long body, a broad forehead, round, and well rif- 
ing, large eyes, and ftrait and fhort noftrils. The polled 
fheep, that is thofe which have no horns, are found to be' 
the beft breeders. The ewe fhould have a broad back, a 
large bending neck, fmall, but fhort, clean and nimble legs* 
and a thick deep wool covering her all over. To know 
whether they be found or not, the farmer fhould examine 
the wool, that none of it be wanting, and fee that the gums 
be red, the teeth white and even, and the brilket fkin redj 
the wool firm, the breath fweet, and the feet not hot; Two 
years old is the beft time for beginning to breed, and their 
firft lambs fhould not be kept too long, to weaken them by 
fuckling, but be fold as foon as conveniently may be. 
They will breed advantageoufly, till they are feven years 
old. 

The farmers have a method of knowing the age of a Jheepi 
as a horfe's is known by the mouth. When a jheep is one 
(hear, as they exprefs it, it has two broad teeth before j 
when it is two fhear, it will have four ; when three, fix 5 
and when four, eight : after this their mouths begin to 
break. The difference of land makes a very great difference 
inthey2>«/>. The fat paftures breed ftrait, tall Jheepi and the 
barren hills and downs breed fquare fhort ones ; woods and 
mountains breed tall and (lender Jlieep, but the beft of all 
are thofe bred upon new-plowed land, and dry grounds. 
On the contrary, all wet and moift lands are bad for peep, 
efpecially fuch as are fubje£t to be overflowed, and to have 
fand and dirt left on them. The fait marflies are, however^ 
an exception to this general rule, for their faltnefs makes 
amends for their moifture ; any thing of fait, by reafon of 
its drying quality, being of great advantage to Jheep. 
As to the time of putting the rams to the ewes, the farmer 
muft confider at what time of the fpring his grafs will be 
fit to maintain them and their lambs, and whether he has 
turneps to do it till the grafs comes ; for very often both the 
ewes and lambs are deftroyed by the want of food ; or if 
this does not happen, if the lambs are only ftunted in their 
growth by it, it is an accident that they never recover. 
The ewe goes twenty weeks with lamb, and according to 
this it is eafy to calculate the proper time. The beft time 
for them to yean is in April, unlefs the owner has very for- 
ward grafs, or turneps, or the Jheep are tidi-Jlieep, where 
you have not enclofures to keep them in, then it may be 
proper they fhould yean in January, that the lambs may be 
ftrong by Mayday, and be able to follow the dam over 
the fallows, and water furrows ; but then the lambs, that 
come fo early, muft have a great deal of care taken of them, 
and fo indeed fhould all other lambs at their firft falling, 
elfe, while they are weak, the crows and magpies will peck 
their eyes out. 

When Jheep are turned into fields of wheat or rye to feed* 
it muft not be too rank firft, for if it be, it generally throws 
them into fcowerings. Ewes that are big fhould be kept 
but bare, for it is very dangerous to them to be fat at the 
' time of their bringing forth their young. They may be well 
fed indeed, like cows, a fortnight beforehand, to put them 
in heart. Mortimer's Hufbandry, p. 243. 
The feeding Jheep with turneps is one great advantage to 
the farmers, from the crops they raife of them : they foon 
fatten upon them, but there is fome difficulty in getting them 
to feed on them ; the old ones always refufe them at firft, 
and will fometimes faft three or four days, till almoft fa- 
mifhed, but the young lambs fall to at once. 
The common way, in fome places, of turning a flock of 
Peep at large into a field of turneps, is very difadvantage- 
ous, for they will thus deftroy as many in a fortnight as 
would have kept them a whole winter. There are three 
other ways of feeding them on this food, all of their feveral 
advantages. 

The firft way is to divide the land by hurdles, and allow the 
peep to come upon fuch a portion only at a time, as they 
can eat in one day, and fo advance the hurdles farther into 
the ground daily, till all be eaten. This is infinitely better 
than the former random method, but they never eat them 
clean even this way, but leave the bottoms and outfides 
fcooped in the ground ; the people pull up thefe indeed with 
iron crooks, and lay them before the peep again, but they 
are commonly fo fouled with the creature's dung and urine, 
and with the dirt from their feet, that they do not care for 
them ; they eat but little of them, and what they do, does 
not nourifh them like the frefh roots. 
The fecond way is by enclofirtg the peep in hurdles, as in 
the former, but in this they pull up all the turneps they 
fuppofe the peep can eat in one day, and daily remove the 
hurdles over the ground, whence they have pulled up the 
turneps : by this means there is no wafte, and lefs expence, 
for a perfon may in two hours pull up all thofe turneps j 
the remaining (hells of which would have employed three or 
four labourers a day to get up with their crooks out of the 
ground, trodden hard by the feet of the peep; and the worft 
is, that as in the method of pulling up firft, the turneps are 
eat up clean ; in this way, by the hook, they are wafted, 
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Xhzjheep do not eat any great part of them, and when the 
ground comes to be tilled afterwards for a crop of corn, the 
fragments of the turneps are feen in fuch quantities on the 
furface, that half the crop at leaft feems to have been 
wafted. 

The third manner is to pull up the turneps, and remove 
them in a cart or waggon to fome other place, fpreadmg 
them on a frefh place every day ; by this method the Jbcep 
will eat them up clean, both root and leaves. The great 
advantage of this method, is, when there is a land not far 
off which wants dung more than that where the turneps 
grow, which perhaps is alfo too wet for the Jheep in winter, 
and then the turneps will, by the too great moifture and 
dirt of the foil, fometimes fpoil the Jbeep, and give them 
the rot. Yet fuch ground will often bring forth more, and 
larger turneps than dry land, and when they are carried off, 
and eaten by the Jheep on plowed iand in dry weather, and 
on green fward in wet weather, the Jbeep will fucceed much 
the better ; and the moift foil, where the turneps grow, not 
being trodden by the Jbeep, will be much fitter for a crop 
of corn, than if they had been fed with the turneps on it. 
The expence of hurdles, and the trouble of moving them, 
is faved in this cafe, and this will counterbalance at leaft the 
expence of pulling the turneps, and carrying them to the 
places where they are to be eaten. They muft always be 
carried off for oxen. Tull's Horfehoeing Hufbandry. 
The ufe of fait preferves Jbeep from the rot. The animals 
muft be made to take a fmall handful of it two or three 
times in a few days, without permitting them to drink any 
thing for fome hours afterward. Boyle's Works abridged, 
Vol. i. p, 109. 

Folding of Seeep. See the article Folding. 

Sheep'j dung. This is one of the beft manures we know. 
It fucceeds better upon cold clayey lands, than any other 
dung whatever; but as it is not fo conveniently to be col- 
lected as the dung of larger animals, it is commonly con- 
veyed to the land, it is intended for, by folding the jbeep 
upon it. The urine, as well as the dung, is thus given to 
the land, and is of very great advantage ; but the farmer 
always fhould plow in this fort of manure as foon as he can, 
for the fun foon robs it of a great part of its virtue. 
In Northamptonfhire they begin to fold the Jbcep upon the 
lands that they would dung by them, after the month of 
July, and the drier the lands are, the later they fold them. 
In Flanders they make many thoufand loads of manure an- 
nually from thexx jheep; they cover the bottom of the folds 
confiderably deep with fome light and fpungy earth, and 
when this has received the dung and urine of the animals 
for feven or eight days, they remove it, and lay frefh in its 
place : the earth thus impregnated, becomes an excellent 
improvement to land, and they raife large crops by means of 
it, in places where very little could be expected without it. 
In England we have a contrivance like this, which is the co- 
vering the bottoms of the folds deep with fand, and chang- 
ing it once in a week, or thereabouts : this is a kind of 
manure finely calculated for clayey lands, both the fand, 
and this peculiar kind of dung, being appropriated things 
for it. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

'biiz.V-V-nofe-worins, in natural hiftory, a fjrecies of fly-worm, 
found in the nofes of Jbeep, goats, and flags, and produced 
there from the egg of a large two-winged fly. 
The frontal finuies above the nofe in Jbeep, and other ani- 
mals, are the places where thefe worms live, and attain their 
full growth. Thefe finufes are always full of a foft white 
matter, which furnifhes thefe worms with a proper nourifh- 
rnent, and are fufHciently large for their habitation; and 
when they have here acquired their deftined growth, and 
come to the ftate in which they are fit to undergo their 
changes for the fly-ftate, they leave their old habitation, 
and falling to the earth, bury themfelves there; and when 
thefe are ha'ched into flies, the female, when fhe has been 
impregnated by the male, knows that the nofe of a Jbeep, 
or other animal, is the only place for her to depofit her 
eggs, in order to their coming to good. Reaumur's Hiff. 
Inl Vol. 4. p-55 2 - 

Mr. Vallifnieri, to whom the world owes fo many difcove- 
ries in the infecr. clafs, is the firlt who has given any true 
account of the origin of thefe worms. Though their true 

- hiftory had been, till that time, unknown, the creatures 
therrtfelves were very early difcovered, and many ages fince 

-. were efteemed great medicines in epilepfies. 

It is very, common to find only one worm in the head of 
the creature that has them, often two are found, and fome- 
times three, but very felom any more than that. Reaumur, 
ibid. p. 554. 

Redi has given a very imperfect figure of this creature, nor 
is that of Mr. Vallifnieri much better. The worm is of the 
firft clafs, and has two brown hooks at the anterior part of 
its head, placed parallel, or nearly parallel to one another. 
It is compofed of eleven rings, which together form a conic 
figure, fomething flatted, of which the head of the worm is 
the point. When the worm is young, it is very white, 
but has two brown fpots placed over againft each other, in 
the hinder part of its body, which are its two pofterior 
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fligmata. Each of thefe fpots is parted into two by a con- 
centric circle, which is fenfible, as it is whitifh, the reft 
of the fpot being brown. It is plainly this very feparation 
which gives pafl'age to the air. When the creature pleafes it 
fhews thefe, but it can alfo draw them into a fort of purfe 
in its pofterior ring. The anus is juft below, and is ufually 
hid by the folds of the fkin. The hooks are brown and 
ftrong ; juft above thefe are two little fleftiy horns, and be- 
tween them is placed the mouth. Remwmr, ibid. p. 555. 
This worm, when at its full growth, is confiderably large 
and becomes brownifh, or of a dirty white. Its belly, ex- 
amined by the microfcope, is feen furnifhed with a number 
of fine fhort prickles between the rings : the points of all 
thefe are turned backward, and one may even feel thefe 
prickles, in drawing the finger along the belly from the hin- 
der part toward the head. 

Thefe worms are capable of moving themfelves very fwiftly; 
and it is doubtlefs owing to their motions in the head of 
the creature, and to the pain that the fenfible membranes 
there muft have from being wounded by the hooks and 
prickles of this creature, that Jbeep are often feen to grow 
outragious, and ftrike their heads againft trees, and other 
hard bodies. Ibid. p. 556. 

When thefe worms are taken out of the heads of Jbeep, if 
they are put upon the earth, they immediately bury them- 
felves very deeply in it ; and if not, yet at their full growth, 
or in a proper ftate for their changes, they die there: but 
if it be near the time that they would naturally have quitted 
their antient habitation, which may be known by their be- 
ing changed from their fine white to a brownifh colour, then 
they undergo all their proper changes under a fhell, made 
by the hardening of their own fkin. This ihell is of the 
fame fhape with the animal itfelf, but is of a deep brown. 
Ibid. p. 557. 

It takes fome time for the creature to undergo its feveral 
changes, and that more or lefs, according to the feafon. 
Mr. Vallifnieri had one produced in the "perfect fly-ftate, 
after forty days from the time of its firft change. Mr. 
Reaumur found thofe, which formed their fliell on the 
twenty fourth of April, not to produce the fly before the 
twenty feventh of June. Ibid. p. 558. 
The creature, when ready to appear in the fly-ftate, has no 
great difficulty in the getting out of its cafe'; the fwelling 
and, inflating its head, and throwing out its bladder, which 
is the practice of thefe creatures on this occafion, eafily de- 
taches a piece of the ihell, originally loofe, and gives the fly 
a fufficient paftage. 

The fly, produced from this worm, has all the time of its 
life a very lazy difpofition, and does not like to make any 
ufe either of its legs or wings. Its head and corcelet to<*e- 
gether are about as long as its body, which is compofed'of 
five rings, ftreaked on the back ; a pale yellow and brown 
are there difpofed in irregular fpots; the belly is of the fame 
colours, but they are there more regularly difpofed, for the 
brown here makes three lines, one in the middle, and one 
on each fide, and all the intermediate fpaces are yellow. 
The wings are nearly of the fame length with the body, 
and are a little inclined in their pofition, (b as to lie upon 
the body ; they do not, however, cover it, but a naked 
fpace is left between them. The ailerons, or petty wings, 
which are found under each of the wings, are of a whitifh 
colour, and perfeflly cover the balancers, fo that they are 
not to be feen without lifting up thefe. The upper part of 
the corcelet is full of fmall black prominences, which, when 
examined by the microfcope, appear as fo many corns of 
gunpowder. Its head is large, in proportion to the fize of 
the body, and its reticular eyes are of a deep changeable 
green. Thefe eyes take up lefs fpace in the head, than" thofe 
of moft other flies ; they leave a confiderable fpace between 
them, and in that are placed the three fmaller, or gloffy 
eyes, which are placed in form of a fmall triangle, and: 
ftand fo near, as to touch one another. The reft of the 
upper part of the head is yellowifh, and viewed by the mi- 
crofcope, appears cavernous like a fpunge, or morel, and 
in the bottom of each of thefe fmall cavities is a little black 
prominence. There are two other hollows in. the anterior 
part of the head, in which the antennae are placed : thefe are 
of the battledoor form, but rather round than flat, and have 
each a large hair going from them. The under part of the 
head, which is rounder than the upper, is whitifh, and 
very fmooth ; it has two forts of bands directed downward, 
which are the elongations of the rims of the arches where 
the antenna? are lodged. The fmoothnefs of the underpart 
of the head makes one fee very diftincfly thefe three little 
tubercles; the upper one brown, the under ones of a pale 
deadifh yellow. The mouth of the fly feems to be placed 
between thefe, immediately under the upper tubercle. Ibid. ■ 
p. 559, 560. 

The fly will live two months, after it is firft produced from 
the fhell, but will take no nourifhment of any kind ; and 
poflibly it may be of the fame nature with the butterflies, 
which never take any food during the whole time of their 
living in that ftate. Ibid. p. 561. 

3 Skeep- 
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SHEEP-y&^VjTjr, is now made felony without benefit of clergy. 
See the article Cattle. 

The like penalty is enacted for killing jheep, with an in- 
tent to ileal the fat, or any part of the carcafe, or for af- 
fifting in any fuch offence. Stat. 14 Geo. II. cap. 6. 
feet. 1. 

SHEERS, aboard a fhip, a name the feamen give to two 
mail's yards, or poles, fet up and feized acrols each other 
aloft, near the top. This pair of jheers, as they call it, is 
placed below on the chain-wales of the fhrouds, and lamed 
faft to the fliip's fide, to keep them Heady aloft. Their 
ufe is to fet in, or take out a maft ; for which end there 
is fattened at the place where they crofs one another, a 
flrong double block with a flrap. They ferve alfo to hoife 
in or out, of boats that have malls, fuch goods as are wanted 
to be taken in or out. 

SHEER-«-wf«*, in zoology, an Englifh name for a bird com- 
mon on our coafts, and not known by any of the common 
authors, nor honoured with a Latin name. It is nearly of 
the fize of a duck. Its head, which is large, neck and 
back, are of a brownifh black ; its throat, breafl and belly, 
white ; its legs are red. Its three fore toes are connected by a 
membrane, but its hinder one is loofe. Its wings are very long, 
and when folded reach to the end of the tail'. Its beak is 
flrong and fharp, and is hooked at the end. It flies very 
fwiftly along the furface of the water, whence it has its 
name. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 252. 

SHEET, in the manege. See Caparason, Cycl. 

SHEIK, ih the Oriental cufloms, the perfon who has the care 
of the mofques in Egypt ; his duty is the fame as that of the 
imams at Conflantinoplc. There are more or fewer of 
thefc to every mofque, according to its fize or revenues. 
One of thefe is head over the reft, and anfwers to a parifh 
priefl with us, and has under him, in large mofques, the 
readers, and people who cry. out to go to prayers ; but in 
final) mofques the Jheik is obliged to do all this himfelf. In 
fuch it is their bufinefs to open the mofque, to cry to 
pravers, and to begin their fhort devotions at the head of 
the congregation, who fraud rank and file in great order, 
and make all their motions together. Every Friday the 
jheik makes an harangue to his congregation. Pocock's Egypt. 
p. 171. 

SnEiK-bellet, the name of an officer in the Oriental nations. 
In Egypt the Jheik-bellet is the head of a city, and is 'ap- 
pointed by the pallia. The bufinefs of this officer is to take 
care that no innovations be made, which may be prejudi- 
cial to the port, and that they fend no orders which may 
hurt the liberties of the people. But all his authority de- 
pends on his credit and interefl, not his office : for the go- 
vernment of Egypt is of fuch a kind, that often the people 
of the leaft power by their, pofls have the greateft influence ; 
and a caia of the janizaries, or Arabs, and fometimes one 
of their mcanefl officers, an oda-bafha, finds means, by his 
parts and abilities, to govern all things. Pocock's Egypt, 

SHELF, (Cycl.) a term ufed by the miners, in many parts of 
England, to cxprefs a did i notion of the inner flructure of 
the earth, fo little known to philofophers, that they have no 
Word to exprcis it by. Thefe workmen fometimes alfo ex- 
prefs it by the term fajl ground, or faft country. What they 
mean by this, is, that part of the earth, which they find 
lying, even, and in an orderly manner, and evidently having 
retained its primitive form and ikuation, unmoved by the 
* waters of the general deluge, while the circumjacent, and 
upper ftrata, have plainly been removed, and tolled about. 
It is evident to reafon, that there muff have been a very 
violent concuflion of the fuperficial .part of the earth, in the 
time of its being covered by the waters of the deluge; and 
experience as much evinces this as reafon. Before this con- 
cuflion it appears probable, that the uppermoft furface of 
mineral veins, or loads, did in moft places lie even with the 
then furface of the earth.. The 'remains of this furface, 
found at different depths in digging/ the miners exprefs by 
the word Jbelf. 

In this concuffion of the waters covering the whole earth, 
its natural furface, together with the uppermoft furface of 
thofe mineral veins, were then in many places "loofened, 
and torn off; and the earth, and with it the mineral no- 
dules, called jhoad-Jlones, were carried down with the de- 
fending waters from hills into the adjacent valleys, and 
fometimes into the flreams of rivers, by which they were 
warned to yet greater diftances from their original place. 
On this depends the methoa 1 of training mines. Philofoph. 
Tranf. N° 69. Seethe article Training. 

SHELL (Cycl.) — Shell-^/j, conchylia. The world has for 2 
long time wanted a regular method of claffing of jhell-jijl^ 
which a late author of the French nation has attempted, 
upon a new and very valuable plan. In this he throws afide 
the vulgar diilinction ojjhells, into the fea, frefh water, and 
land kinds, and very judicioufiy arranges all under the fame 
clafs, which have the fame general characters. 
The Jhclls are all naturally to be arranged under three prin- 
cipal claffes ; thefe will contain all the fpecies, and are af- 
terwards to be divided into a number of familiesj or genera, J 
Suppl, Vol. II. 
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ana under thefe the feveral fpegics regularly recounted J arid 
at the end of each defcription, the varieties may be addecL 
The firfl general clafs of Jhelh contains thofe which are 
found all of one piece, or have only one jhell, not a pair. 
Thefe have been called by the Greeks monothp-^, and by 
the Latin authors itnivalvia, Univalves. 

The fecond general clafs contains thofe Jhelh which are of 
two pieces, called bivalves, fuch as oiffers, cockles, and the 
like. Sec Tab. of Shells, paffim. 

The third clafs contains thofe which are compofcd of more 
than two pieces. Thefe are called mtdtivalves ; and of this 
kind are the pholas and balanus. 

This method rakes in the frefh-water-^//r, as well as thofe 
of the fea ; and as thofe hitherto known are all of one 'or other 
of the firfl claffes, their feveral fpecies will be comprifed 
among, or after the fea Jhtlls of each of thofe claffes. 
The hnd-Jhells are of two kinds, the recent and the fofflle ; the 
firfl: kind, as far as hitherto known, are all univalves, and 
the latter are of all the three claffes. 

As each of thefe general clafles contains a very great num- 
ber of fpecies, it may feem difficult to enter on this ftudv, 
from the multiplicity 'of the bodies 5 but method renders all 
this eafy, and it is no way difficult, in the following man- 
ner, to find of what clals, what family, and what genus, 
any given Jhell is, from a bare infpecliom 
The jhell h firfl to be examined, to fee whether it is com- 
pofed of one, two, or more pieces. If it is found-to confift 
only of one piece, it is known thence to belong to the clafs 
of univalves; if of two, to the bivalves ; and if of more, to 
the mukivalves. When it is thus referred to its proper clafs, 
its family and genus will be found by farther examination 
of its general form, and the fhape of its mouth, or aperture* 
As foon as a given JbeU is found to be univalve, the five 
genera of that clafs are to be ufed in comparifon with it, in 
order to- fee to which of them it belongs. If it has no turn 
or twill, but forms one fimple figure, approaching to a cone, 
and pointed at the top in the manner of the common Km* 
pet, or patella, it is known to be .of the family of the pdieUee j 
the character of which is to have only one valve, and that 
fixed in its natural flate to a flone, or other hard body, and 
of a flatted fhape, though elevated into a fort of point' in the 
middle. 

If the faell be not conic,:' But extremely flat, and fpmewKat 
of the fhape of a man's ear, it is of the fecond family of 
the aures marines, diilinguifhed by the epithet plana-, fiat. or 
plane. If it forms a tube or pipe, it is of the nature of the 
common tuhdi marhu, and is of that family. If, on the 
other hand, it refemble a fort of veffel or boat, it is of the 
nautilus clafs, and belongs to the naviculce. 
Thefe are the diilinctioris, if it be plain., and "without turn- 
ings ; but if it have feveral twills, or wreaths,, its aperture, 
commonly called the mouth, is to be examined, for this 
forms, in this cafe, the generical character. If the, mouth 
be exactly round, the' Jhell is cf that family of, the cochlea:, 
or fnails, called by the anticnts lunares. If it be of. a feini- 
circular figure, it is of that family of fnails called jhnh'n- 
nares:, under which family are comprised the mrita; as one 
genus. 

If the Jhell approaches to a conic figure, and grows larger 
at the bale, and has a flatted. or oval mouth, it is of a fe- 
venth order of .cochlea, or fnails difiinguifhed by the title 
cochlea ore (kprejjb. 

If the Jbellhave the exterior figure of a trumpet, and has a 
large tail, it belongs to the family of the buccina; of 'which, 
however, it is to be remarked, that there are fume fpecies 
which have not long tails': in this diflin.ction we alfo' have 
recourfe to the mouth, -which is larger, than that of the rau- 
rex, lefs long, and its lower part, is formed into a crooked 
beak. Thefe are the cfientjal characters which diftinguifh 
this family of fuelh ; a family, concerning which theie is 
great confufion among authors. 

If the bafe, of the jhett be fmall, and the whole diminifh 
gradually in fize from this to the end, which. is pointed, 
then the jhell is of the family of the turbines. If a jhell, form 
a cone, or cornet, there is "no occafion to look at the 
mouth, tins figure alone determines it to be a valuta; and if 
one of its extremities is nearly as large as the other, it is 
then a rhombus. This genus of jhelh has been called cylin- 
dri by the Latins, and rouleaux by the French. When this 
rhombus, or cylinder, has a 'pointed bafe, frequently orna- 
mented alfo with feveral- fmu.ll eminences ; and \yhen its 
middle is large, and is in theTame manner furrpunded with 
tubercles, and its head is elongated by feveral turns, and its 
mouth of an oblong figure, and furnifhed with teeth ; and 
when, as is often the cafe, there is anexcrefcence of the 
plate that covers the mouth, called by authors an. ah, or 
wing, this jhell mull be placed among the family of the 
murcx, Or, as the French call , it, the rooher. 
The purpura is 'diftinctly not a fynunymous term with the 
precedent, but expreffes fuch a j bell, which, mftead of be- 
ing furnifhed with points, is cut and curled from top to 
bottom, in. the manner of theleavcs of our curled cabbages, 
or of the endive raifed for fallads. The body in this genua 
is alfo more compact, and more detached from the other 
"2 K k k ' parts, 
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parts, than in the other genera of this kind, and the mouth 
is ufually fmall and round, and the tail long and crooked, 
furnifhed with long points, and hollowed within in form of 
a pipe. 

If the JheU is round, it belongs to that family of jhtU-fiflt 
called, from their figure, globe/a, and in French tonneaux. 
It is to be obferved, however, that all Jhells, which appear 
at firft fight of a rounded figure, are not to be placed at o: 
in this family ; for the helmet JheU, for inftance, which ap- 
pears roundifh, though fomewhat triangular, is not to be 
fuppofed of this family, but is a murex. The fummit of 
the head, and the little tuberofities, on this occafion, give 
the eflential character, and point out its proper genus : for 
the Jhells of the globofe kind are truly of a fphericai figure 
they are inflated in the middle, have no tubercles on the 
head, and have a large and hollowed mouth, but no teeth. 
The laft family of the univalves is the porcelain, or concha 
veneris, a genus fo well known, that it needs no particular 
defcription. Sometimes at the fummit of this JheU there is a 
fmall fpiral, and fometimes its opening is not exactly in the 
middle. Some are light and thin, others very thick and 
hard : but thefe are only varieties of the fame genus, th< 
proper family of the JfrM being always thus determined by 
the mouth. 

Bivalve Shells. The former are all the genera of the Jhe/ls com- 
pofed of one piece, and thence called univalves : and as any 
given JheU may, by the characters given of each, be eafily 
reterred to that to which it belongs, fo, in regard to the bi- 
valves, the tafk is not more arduous, when entered on upon 
the fame principles ; and it is the eafier in this refpect, that 
the families of this clafs are much lefs numerous than thofe 
of the other, thefe being only fix. The firft genus, or fa- 
mily of the bivalves, is that of the cijler, ojlrea. The va- 
riety in this one genus is almoft infinite, and is extremely 
agreeable. Some arc echinated fo, as to rcprefent the echini ; 
others have excrefcences of parts in undulatory, or jagged 
forms, reprefenting the ears of animals, or the comb of a 
cock; and others form themfclves into very remarkable fi- 
gures, by adhering and growing to trees, ftones, corals, 
and other fubltances, cither naturally growing in the fea. 
or fuch as have accidentally fallen into it. Sometimes alto, 
the upper JheU in an oifter is frnaller and flatter than the un- 
der one. Thefe, however, aFe all trifling varieties, and the 
Jhelh are ft'rll of the oifter kind. 
When the bivalve- Jhells, under examination, differs from 
the oilier kind, in being more elevated in the middle, ar 
equally convex, or nearly fo, in both Jhelh, then it belong 
to the family under the name of chamts. Thefe differ alfo 
from oifters, in that they are more fmooth on the furface, 
and they often do not clofe fo evenly and regularly at the 
mouth, whence fome have called them concbylia ore paiulo, 
et hiantu 

The third family is that of the tnufcles. Thefe are all of 
the general fhape of the common mufcle, and are thence 
eafily known. It is to be obferved, however, that fome of 
them are equal at both ends; thefe are called ielUhtsi and 
fome others are extremely long at one end, and broad and 
fhort at the other ; thefe are called pinna marines. 
The fourth genus, or family, is the cordiform kind, called 
in French cceurs. The eflential character of this family is, 
that the Jhells are of a roundifh elevated figure, and that they 
have no ears, as the pectens have, and they always reprefent 
the figure of a heart, in whatever view they are taken ; tho' 
this is fometimes of a triangular figure. Molt of the fpecies 
of this family, as well as of the following one of the gee- 
tens, are ftriated. 

The fifth family of the bivalves, is that of the peElens, or 
fcallop-^Z/r. Among thefe, fome have two ears at the head 
of the Jl)ell ; others have only one ear; and others have 
none at all. Some fpecies are deeply furrowed, and others 
are full of fmall protuberances. The general character of 
the pectens is to have the upper JheU plain, and the under 
one fomewhat hollow ; and the ears are alfo a very obvious 
character in thofe that have them. 

The fixth, and laft family of the bivalves, is the folen, or 

razor-fifh, called by the h rench manche de couteau. Thefe 

are very eafily known by their figure, which refembles that of 

" a knife-haft, and .therefore need no other mark of diftinction. 

Multivalve Shells. Thefe are not lefs eafily diftinguifhed, 
than the other two general claffes, into their feparate fami- 
lies. Of thefe alfo there are fix families. The firft is that 
of the echini mar'ini, called in Englifh fea-eggs, and by the 
French our/ins, boutons, and herijfons de mer. Thefe carry a 
very obvious diftinction, in their being covered with fpines, 
or prickles ; and if we meet with them in a ftate, when 
thefe are fallen off, they are frill eafily known by the marks 
of their infertion. This, and their general figure, which is 
alike in all, and in all unlike to all other fpecies, is fuch a 
diftinction, as cannot fuffer them to be miftaken. 
The fecond family of thefe, is that of the vermiculi marini, 
particularly charactered in the fpecies called the fea-organ, 
Thefe are ufually of a beautiful red colour, and are of a 
very elegant ftructure. They generally are found in very 
large clutters, and are eafily diftinguifhed from all other 
genera. 



The third family of the multivalves confifts . of the balam- 
marini, called by the French glands de mer. Thefe are all 
fo like one another, that they are eafily known from all the 
other genera, by their all refembling the common Balan&s, 
a JheU too well known to need defcription. 
The fourth family is that of the pollicipedes, or, as the 
French call them, xhepoujfcpicds. Thefe are fo eafily known 
by their perfect rcfemblance to one another, that there 
needs no other character than referring to their figure in the 
plate of Jhelh. 

The fifth family of the multivalves is that of the concha ana- 
tifera. Thefe were once fuppofed to produce a bird of the 
goofe kind ; and thefe are all fo like to one another, that 
the referring to the figure of the common fpecies, in the 
general plate, will fhew the characters of all the fpecies. 
Finally, the fixth genus of the multivalves is that of the 
pholas. Thefe Jhells are eafily diftinguifhed by their figure, 
which is ufually oblong, and their colour, which is fimply 
white in all the fpecies. Thefe Jhelh are often found en- 
clofed in ftone hi the fea, and fome of them are compofed of 
five valves. 

By thefe characters it will be eafy for an utter ftranger to 
thefe ftudies, to refer any JheU, he occafionally meets with, 
to its proper clafs and family. When this is done, it will 
be eafy to obferve the Fefter differences, which, though not 
fufficient to conftitute different families or genera, yet very 
well diftinguifh different fpecies of the fame genus, or fa- 
mily ; and by comparing thefe with the names of the feve- 
ral fpecies, to be found enumerated under the head treated 
of, in the name of that genus or family to which the fall is 
found to belong, it will be foon di Itemed whether, and 
winch of thefe fpecies it is of, or whether agreeing with 
none of thofe names, it is a new fpecies. In order to en- 
quire into thefe fpecific differences, it is necefiary attentively 
to confider the exterior parts of the (hell, its figure, its 
mouth, its volutions, its alas, and its fmobthnefs or rough- 
nefs, and its two extremities, the end of the clavicle, and 
the mouth. After the exterior parts have been thus examin- 
ed, the interior ones mufl be taken into confideration, as 
the length and hollow of the mouth, and whether it be fur- 
nifhed with teeth, or with ridges ; and whether it have a 
chamber, or a tongue within. 

In regard to bivalves, when the fpecies are to be diftin- ' 
guifhed, we mufl: obferve whether the two valves are equal, 
or unequal in fhape and fize ; whether one is, or is not more 
elevated than the other ; and whether thefe valves are fmooth, 
or are covered with wrinkles and tuberofities, or points ; 
whether they have, or have not ears ; and whether their ftria? 
are charged with points, or tubercles, or are plain and 
fmooth on the furface; and finally, whether they are longi- 
tudinal, or tranfvcrfe, and whether the ends of the JhtHs are 
even, or are terminated by a point, or beak. 
The infides are next to be obferved, to find whether the 
Jhelh naturally clofe evenly and exactly, or whether they 
remain naturally open ; and whether the fifii is affixed to. 
them by a fingle ligament, as is the common cafe, or by fix' 
regular mufcles, as the fea-mufcle does. 
The mouth of 2. JheU generally diftinguifhes rt from others* 
but there are fome fpecies in which recourfe mufl be had to 
the other external parts of the JheU: and we are not to be 
puzzJed, on finding in the fame family fome final! differences 
in the figure of the mouth, as its being longer m one fpe- 
cies, and wider in another; the one fpecies having a fcafl, 
and the other not ; the one having a fummit elevated very 
high, the other flatted at the top ; or, kftly, the one being 
fmooth, and the other covered with tubercles, do not prevent 
both from being of the feme family, when the general' cha- 
racters are the fame. Thefe then only diftinguifh the "fpe- 
cies and genera of the fame family, which are to be placed 
one after another in the defcriptions of it. 
The fpecies are diftinguifhed, when the. generical characters 
being the fame, one JheU is umbilicated, another is not'; ofie 
fmooth, another rough, and fo on. The .varieties 'of "the 
(evera.1 Jhells, which are very numerous, and have by' many 
been taken for real fpecies, are diftinguifhed by lefs cfferitial 
differences ; fuch as the fize, the length, and the thicknifs 
of the Pell, the difference of the colours, -and the depth,' or 
flightnefs of the furrows. 

It may not be amifs to explain all this in fome one family of 
Jl)clls, in which there are many different genera, fpecies, ahd 
varieties. When thebuccinum, for example, has'a long of a 
fhort mouth ; when its clavicle, or pyramid, is long, or is flatted ; 
or when its beak is ftrait, or crooked ; thefe are the marks of 
genera, being very great and eflential characters, and each. 
of them belonging in common to a great number of falls,' 
which are to be called fpecies, and are to he diftinguifhed 
from one another only by fome epithet, exprefiive of their 
{lighter differences. Thus if the furface is fmooth, it is 
called hucdnum lave; if rough, buccinwn tuber ofum; if it 
imitate a fpindle, it is called fufus ; if it be of the figure of 
a tower, it is called turns; and if of a tiara, it is called 
mitra papaUs. The varieties are after this diftinguifhed by 
their proper epithets ; the white, red, or yellow, are fo call- 
ed, and the large and fmall diftinguifhed by thofe words 
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lowing the trace of the wreath. The neck of the growing 
fnail is the part which principally forms the Jhell ; this is al- 
ways naked, and is always making itfelf a covering, which, 
while the neck grows beyond it, fcrves for the next part. Now 
if we fuppofe this neck to be yellow, with one black fpot in 
a particular part ; or rather, that it all over exfudates a yel- 
low liquor, except in fome one fpot, where it exfudates a 
black one ; then it neceffarily follows, that as the growth of 
the animal is performed in a fpiral line, and the jhell made 
accordingly, while the yellow matter makes a wreath of 
yellow jhell furrounding the former, the black part muft alfo 
be drawn in the fame fpiral form, as we fee a fpiral line 
of that colour in the wreath. And accordingly, if there be 
more points than one of this kind, then there muft be more 
rays or lines alfo in the jhell ; and if thefe points are of dif- 
ferent colours, then the rays formed by them will be alfo of 
different colours ; neither are thefe black points, or fpots, 
to be treated as a mere conjecture ; they in reality ever ap- 
pear upon the animal ; and if a growing fnail be nicely in- 
fpefied, they are always found placed juft even with the 
black lines, or rays, which are carrying round the Jliell. 
The part of the body of the fnail which immediately follows 
the neck, and fills up that part of the Jhell it has juit formed, 
difcharges neither a yellow nor a black liquor, but only a thin 
aqueous whitifh humour ; this condenfing on the infide of 
the new formed jhell coats it over, and forms its inner cover- 
ing, which therefore is always whitifh, and has no varieties 
of colour. 

It will be very eafy for every naturalift to extend what is 
here related of the common garden fnail to all the other 
animals which are covered in the fame manner with jhelk ; 
and the differences of colour in the matter tranfpired through 
the neck of the growing animal, with the different number 
and difpofition of the variegating points or dots on it, may 
give fufficient room to account for all the beautiful variety 
of colours, and all the variegations in the raoft elegant 
{ea-Jhells. 

The other varieties of them may alfo be accounted for upon 
the fame principle ; thus, fuppofe the growing fifh of one 
kind has a number of eminencies on its body, there cannot 
fail to be prominences of the fame kind in the jhell that is 
formed by the regular tranfpiration of its juices ; and 
thefe will go on regularly, enlarging to the end of the 
jhell, becaufe the prominences which form them will grow 
larger in the animal as it grows. If there be any certain 
feafon of the year when theyiW/ceafes to grow, that is when 
the animal ceafes to enlarge its body, fuppofe this to be the 
fummer or the winter, or whatever particular feafon ; in this 
cafe, the traces of the different times of the creature's begin- 
ning to grow again, will not fail to be marked upon"the 
jhell ; and the age of the Jhell might, if thefe times were 
known, be perhaps, in many cafes, as well determined by 
thefe feveral junctions of new to the old matter, as trees are 
known by their annual concentric circles. Thus we fee 
that thefe tender animals are themfelves the architefls of 
thefe their elegant habitations, which are fo beautifully 
regular, merely becaufe they grow as it were with the body 
of that architect:, whofe different age and ftate of life, if 
perfeflly underftood, they would be found elegantly to denote 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1 709. 

The durable hardnefs and excellent polifh of many of the 
Jhells of fea-fifhes, and that even in the thinneft and tendered 
kinds, is a thing very amazing. In the ruins of the abbey 
of St. Edmundfbury, which is built of a kind of ftone com- 
pofed of grit or fand, interfperfed with an infinite variety of 
very minute jhells, principally of the fmall fmooth cockle- 
kind, Mr. Collinfon obferved, that the ftone having fuf- 
fered greatly by the injuries of the air, the grit or fand of 
which it was compofed had difunited and mouldered away 
while the fmalleft of thefe Jhells flood the fame injurious ac- 
cidents unaltered, and were found ftanding forth in the ut- 
moft perfeaion, and with all their beautiful natural polifh ■ 
yet thefe are as thin and tender a Jhell as almoft any of the 
fame fize that we know of. 

It is poffible, indeed, that thefe jhells might have been al- 
tered in their nature, by the infinuation of ftony matter into 
their pores, as is a common cafe in Jhells lodged in ftone • 
but thofe, here mentioned, did not feem to have undergone 
any fuch alteration ; and it is very certain, that many of the 
like thin and tender Jhells are found preferved through a long 
fenes of ages, in places where they have been in the way of 
no fuch alterations from the infinuation of ftony matter into 
their pores, and out of which they are taken fair and beau- 
tiful and with all their natural polifh, though not at all 
hardened in the time. Of this kind are the Jhells of the ten- 
der buccinums, and other thin kinds, found buried in earth 
in the ftrata of marl, clay, or loam, and even in chalk 
As hard as thefe Jhells naturally are, they do not, however, 
prefervethe fifh, which inhabit them, from becoming the 
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being filled I with Jhell-m, which the creature had fwallowed 
whole, as food, without having any power of breaking or 
deftroying them. A fmall fpecies of peaunculus, or cockle 
is the fifh that the foal ufually feeds upon ; and when the 
guts are taken out of this fifh, they often referable fo many 
ltrings of necklaces, from the continued feries of thefe A/i 
which appear prominent in them. When thefe Jhells are ta- 
ken out, many of them are ufually found in part diffolved, 
and many entire and unaltered. 

Shell-iVh are well known to be the food of fome other fifties 
of the larger kinds, particularly the fea-porcupine, and a 
kind or the wray-fifh, are known principally to feed upon 
them ; but thefe fifh are provided by nature, with a fuitable 
apparatus fitted for the grinding, or reducing them into a 
ftate more proper for digeftion ; their jaws being furnifhed 
with bony fubftances, extending to the palate and under part 
of the mouth, which arc capable of reducing much ftronger 
Jhells than thefe into an abfolutc pulp. The foal-fifh has no 
apparatus of this kind, and neither its jaws norftomach are 
furnifhed with any thing capable of wearing them to pieces 
by attrition ; but what appears to be the cafe, is, that na- 
ture has furnifhed this creature with a menftruum in the body 
capable of digefting them. Phil. Tranf. N° 477. p. 30 
The crab, like the lobfter, bV. cafts its Jhell once every 
year. Agamft this extraordinary event, the creature always 
choofes a clofe and well fecured retreat in the cavities of 
rocks or under great ftones ; there they creep in, and wait 
till all the parts are by degrees difengaged, which is effeSed 
by withdrawing their legs from their old Jhells, and leaving 
them and the upper part of their bodyyM behind. In this 
naked ftate they make a very ftrange appearance, being a 
mere ill-fhapen lump of a ffefhy matter, covered with a fort 
of jelly ; this by degrees hardens into a jhell, a degree larger 
than the old onecaftoff. Phil.Tranf. N° 47 8. Seft. 14. 

"'Wing of Shells. See the article Polishing. 

Foffile Shells. The number and variety of ka-Jhel/s which 
are found far from feas buried at great depths in the earth, 
and often immerfed in the hardeft ftones, is an obiea of 
great wonder. 

Of thefe fome are found remaining almoft entirely in their 
native ftate, but others are varioufly altered by bein» im- 
pregnated with particles of ftone, and of other foffiles ; in 
the place of others there is found mere ftone, or fpar, or 
fome other native mineral body, expreffing all their linea- 
ments in the grcateft nicety, as having been formed wholly 
from them, the Jhell having been firft depofitcd in fome 
fohd matrix, and thence diffolved by very flow degrees, and 
this matter left in its place, on the cavities of ftone and 
other fohd fubftances, out of which Jhells had been diffolved 
and wafhed away, being afterwards filled up lefs (lowly with 
rfa d,fferent; fubftances, whether fpar or whatever elfe : thefe 
fubftances, fo filling the cavities, can neceffarily be of no other 
form than that of the Jhell, to the abfence of which the ca- 
vity was owing, though all the nicer lineaments may not be 
fo exaffly exprefied. Befide thefe, we have alfo in many 
places mafles of ftone formed within various Jhells; and thefe 
having been received into the cavities of the Jhells while they 
were perfeaiy fluid, and having therefore nicely filled all 
their cavities, muft retain the perfea figures of the internal 
part of the Jhell, when the Jhell itfelf fhould be worn away, 
or perifhed from their outfide. The various fpecies we find 
of thefe are in many genera, as numerous as the known re- 
cent ones ; and as we have in our own ifland not only the Jhells 
of our own ftiores, but thofe of many other very diftant 
ones, fo we have alfo many fpecies, and thofe in great num- 
bers, which are in their recent ftate, the inhabitants of other 
yet unknown or unfearched feas and fhores. The cockles, 
mufcles, oifters, and the other common bivalves of our own 
feas are very abundant : but we have alfo an amazing num- 
ber of the nautilus kind, particularly of the nautilus gra:- 
corum, which though a. Jhell not found living in our own, 
or any neighbouring feas, yet is found buried in all our 
clay-pits about London and elfewhere ; and the moft 
frequent of all foffile Jhells, in fome of our counties, are the 
concha; anomiae, which yet we know not of in any part of 
the world in their recent ftate. Of this fort alfo are the 
cornua ammonis and the gryphitje, with feveral of the 
echinitae and others. 

The exaS fimilitude of the known jhells recent and foffile in 
their feveral kinds, will by no means fuffer us to believe, that 
thefe, though not yet known to us in their living ftate, are 
as fome have idly thought, a fort of lufus naturae. It is 
certain, that of the many known fhores, very few, not 
even thofe of our own ifland, have been yet carefully fearched 
for the Jhell-fiSh that inhabit them ; and as we fee in the 
nautilus graecorum an inftance of Jhells being brought from 
very diftant parts of the world to be buried here, we cannot 
wonder that yet unknown fhores, or the unknown bottoms 
of deep feas, fhould have furnifhed us with many unknown 
Jhell-R(h, which may have been brought with the reft ; whe- 
ther that were at the time of the general deluge, or the effeft 
of any other cataftrophe of a like kind, or by whatever 
other means, to be left in the yet unhardened matter of our 
ftony and clayey ftrata. Hilts Hift. of Foil', p. 616. 
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■quent there. Befide thefe, and many other Jhells, there are 
■found on this coaft all the fpecies of nautili, many of which 
are very beautiful. 

The Canary ifles are found to abound with a vaft variety of 
■the murexes, and fome other good {hells ; and we have, from 
Madeira great variety of" the echini marini, or fea-eggs, dif 
ferent from thofe of the European fcas. Several fpecies of 
mufcles are alfo common there, and the aims marina is no 
where more abundant. 

The Red Sea is beyond all other parts of the world abundant 
in jbclls, fcarce any kind is wanting there ; but what we 
principally have from thence are the purpuras, porcelains, 
and echini marini. 

The Mediterranean and northern Ocean contain a great va- 
riety of -Jbetbi an d many of very remarkable elegance and 
beauty ; they are upon the whole, however, greatly inferior 
to thofe of the Eaft-Indies. The Mediterranean abounds greatly 
more in /hells than the Ocean. The gulf of Tarentum af- 
fords great variety of purpuras, of porcelains, nautili, and 
elegant oifters ; the coafts of Naples and Sardinia afford alio 
the fame, and with them a vaft number of the folens of all 
the known fpecies. The ifland of Sicily is famous for a 
very elegant kind of oifter which is white all over ; pinnae 
•marine and porcelains are alfo found in great plenty there 
with tellinse and chamas of many fpecies, and a great variety 
of other beautiful Jhells. Corfica is famous, bevond all other 
places, for vaft quantities of the pinna; marinas, and many 
other very beautiful foells are found there. Lijler^ Hift. 
Conchyl. 

About Syracufe are found the gondola-yW/, the alated 
murex, and a great variety of elegant fnails, with fome of 
the dolia and neritas. 

The Adriatic fea or gulf of Venice is Iefs furnifhed with 
Jhells than almoft any of the feas thereabout. Mufcles and 
oifters, of feveral fpecies, are however found there, and 
fome of the cordiformes or heart-j2v//r ; there are alfo fome 
■telling. About Ancona there are found vaft numbers of 
the pholades buried in ftone, and the aures marinas are par- 
ticularly frequent about Puzzoli. Bonani Recreat. Meat* et 
Ocul. 

The ports of Marfeilles, Toulon, and Antibes, are full of 
pinnae marinas, mufcles, tellinas and chamae. The coafts 
of Bretagne afford great numbers of the conchas anatiferas 
and poufiepieds, they are found on old rotten boards, on fea- 
plants, and among clufters of fpunges. The other ports 
of France, as Rochelle, Dunkirk, .theft, St. Malos, and 
others, furntfh oifters, excellent for the table, but of the 
common kind, and of no beauty in theirySf/Zr ; great num- 
bers of mufcles are alfo found there ; and the common tel- 
linas, the on ion-peel- oifters, the folens and conchas anatiferas 
are alfo frequent there. At Granville, in Lower Nor- 
mandy, there are found very beautiful pecrens, and fome of 
the cordiforms, or hezxt-fliells. Our own Englifh coafts are 
not the leaft fruitful in Jhells, though they do not produce 
fuch elegantly painted ones as the Indies. 
About Plymouth are found oifters, mufcles, and folens in 
great abundance ; and there, and on moft of our other 
ihores are numbers of the aures marinas and dentalia, with 
pecfens, which are very excellent food ; and many elegant 
fpecies of the chamae and tellinas are fifhed up in the fea, 
about Scarborough, and other places. 

Ireland affords us great numbers of mufcles, and fome very 
elegant fcallop-yW/j in great abundance, and the pholades 
are frequent on moft of our fhores. We have alfo great 
variety of the buccina and cochleae, fome volutx, and on 
the Guernfey coaft a peculiarly beautiful fnail, called thence 
the Guernfey-fnail. 

The coafts of Spain and Portugal afford much the fame fpe- 
cies of Jhells with the Eaft-Indies, but they are of much 
fainter colours, and greatly inferior in beauty. 'Hift. Nat. 
Eclairc. p. 172. 

There are according to Ta vernier and others fome rivers in 
Bavaria, in which there are found pearls of a fine water. 
About Cadiz there are found very large pinnae marinas and 
fome fine buccina. The ifles of Majorca and Minorca af- 
ford a great variety of extremely elegant Jhells. The pinnae 
marinae are alfo very numerous there, and their filk is 
wrought into gloves, ftockings, and other things. The 
Baltic affords a great many beautiful fpecies, but particu- 
larly an orange-coloured pecten, or fcallop-yfo//, which is 
not found in any other part of the world. 
The frefh-water-^Z/j are found much more frequentlv, and 
in much greater plenty than the fea-kinds. There is fcarce 
a pond, a ditch, or a river of frefh water, in any part of the 
world, in which there are not found vaft numbers of thefe 
Jhells with the fifh living in them. All thefe Jhells arc final], 
and they are of very little beauty, being ufually of a plain 
greyifh or brownifh colour. Our ditches afford us chamae, 
buccina, neritas, and fome patellae ; but the Nile, and fome 
other rivers, furnifhed the antients with a fpecies of tellina, 
which was large and eatable, and fo much fupcrior to the 
common fea- tellina m flavour, that it is commonly known 
by the name of tellina rcgia the royal tellina. We have 
a fmall fpecies of buccinum common in our frefh waters, 



which Is very elegant, and always has its operculum in 
the manner of the larger buccina ; a fmall kind of mufcle is 
alfo very common, which is fo extremely thin and tender- 
that it can hardly be handled without breaking to pieces! 
The large frefh-water-mufcle, commonly called in England 
the horje-mujek, is too well known to need a defcription 
and the fize of this, gives it a difference from all other frefh - 
water-y7.v/&. 
Formation of Shells. The world, in genera!, has been much 
more inquifitive, into the nature of the colours, and marks 
of the great variety of Jhell-hfti, than what might appear 
much more worthy of enquiry, the manner of their pro- 
duction. It has been generally faid, that thefe Jln-lls, and 
thofe of crabs and lobfters, which are of the cruftaceous 
kind, were a fort of bones, all of which in thefe creatures 
are placed by nature on the outfide of the body. 
It has been fuppofed that both the Jhell and the body of the 
animal are produced from the 'fame egg, and that, the one 
developes and enlarges as the other docs. But this, though 
a fpecious reafoning, does not fcem to be the true ftate of 
the cafe. On the contrary, it feems, as if the animal 
alone is produced from the egg, or contained in ■ it, and 
that the production of the Jhell is a future piece of work- 
manfhip, 

Mr. Reaumur is the firft author who has publifhed an ac- 
count of the true production of Jhells, and has been at vaft 
pains to make the neceffary obfervations for this purpofe. 
He obferved, that the Jhell of the common garden-fnail was 
plainly made of a vifcous matter, which tranfpired from the 
body of the creature in a liquid form, and hardened by de- 
grees on contacl with the air. 

It is very well known that all animals continually perfpire, 
and are furrounded with a fort of atmofpbere of their 
own, which is of the figure of their body ; and all that 
is Angular in the perfpiration of fnails, is, that this atmo- 
fpbere of theirs hardens about them, till it forms a fort of 
ftony cafe, which being moulded upon their bedy muft be 
of the fame fhape ; while that of other animals, in general, 
diffipates itfelf, and is loft among the ambient air,; and this 
difference plainly arifes wholly from the nature or" the mat- 
ter perfpired, which in the fnail is of a vifcous, and as it 
were a ftony nature. It is evident, that this Jhell therefore is 
not at all of the nature of the bones of animals, being neither 
formed as they are, nor yet as any other parts of an animal 
body, but merely by an appofition of particles : fo that 
we have here an inftancc of a part of an animal body, 
which borrows its manner of formation from the {tones, 
and other parts of the foffile world. The head of the fnail is 
always at the mouth or opening of the Jhell, and its tail at 
the other extremity, or as we ufually cxprefs it, at the top 
of the Jhell; and the body of the fnail from whatever caufe, 
naturally turning itfelf into a fpiral, gives origin to the vo- 
lutae of the Jhell. 

When the fnail is juft hatched naked from the egg, and is 
in its utmoft degree of fmajlnefs, it does not ceafe to tratt- 
fpire, and immediately there is formed a Jhell, fuited to its 
prefent fmall ftate, and exactly fitting every part of its body, 
which is yet too tender to.. twift itfelf into a fpiral, fo that 
this Jhell is only the center of that fpiral, which, is afterwards 
to be formed on that center, with a little part of the fpiral 
proceeding from it. The animal, after this grows, and if k 
now ceafed to perfpire, it muft be a ncceflary confequence 
that the future part of the body muft be naked. This, how- 
ever, is not the cafe: it continues to perfpire, and every 
part of the body, as it is, formed, becomes covered with the 
fame fhelly cruft made by the hardning of that newly per- 
fpired matter, as it comes in contact with the air. The 
body of -the fnail, in growing, turns itfelf round the nrft 
point, and afterwards round that again, ; fo there is fpiral upon 
fpiral formed, and at the fame time the Jhell is formed in the 
fame fhape to cover them. The other turns.of the _/7j^ are 
afterwards formed juft in the fame manner, and thefe in the 
garden-fnail fometimes. run "as far as to the number four and 
an half. 1 . 

It is a neceffary confequence of this manner of formation of 
thefe Jhells, that the firft circles of a young fnail,whichhas not 
yet above two of them,. are. of juft the fame fize with the 
two firft turns of a grown fnail, which has four in the whole ; 
for whatever part of the Jhell has been once formed, becomes 
fubject to no increafe in fize afterwards in itfelf, but all the 
addition to it is made by the continual joining on of more 
new formed Jhell to its extreme edges. There is, however, 
an addition of matter to the infides of thefe, to give them a 
greater itrength afterwards ; for it may always be obferved, 
that though thefe firft turns, or fpiral wreathes, in a young 
fnail, are of the fame fize with thofe in a more grown one, 
yet they are thicker afterwards by much than they are at 
firft. The new grown part of the animal, which would 
otherwife have been naked, thus forms Lfelf a coverin* by 
its perfpiration^ to which the already covered part adds thick- 
n.efs and ftrength. 

In the common fmaller and more beautiful garden-mails, 
the ground colour of ihejhell is ufually yeUowifn, whitLfh, 
or reddifh, and is variegated with rays or lines of black, fol- 
lowing 
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fomewhat toward a triangular figure, and are free from any 
long fpines. See Murex. 

Ledpard-SHELL, in natural hiftory, the Englifh name of the 
pardus, a kind of voluta ; fo called, from its fpots refem- 
bling thofe of a leopard. There are three kinds of this, 
one fpotted with black, another with yellow, and another 
with red. . . 

JWtf-SHELL, in natural hiftory, a name given by many to 
a fpecies of porcelain, refembhng a young hair in colour. 
See the article Porcellana. 

Ligbining-SnELL, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome 
authors to a fpecies of murex with variegations on its body, 
refembling the pictures we commonly fee of flames of light- 
ning. See the article Murex. 

Map-SHELL, in natural hiftory, the name given by fome to 
a peculiar fpecies of porcelain -yZW/, the figures on which 
reprefent the lines on a map. See Porcellana. 

Noah's a^-Shell. See the article Noah. 

Oi/ler-SnELL. See the article Oister. 

Old w^-Shell, the name given by fome to that fpecies of 
chama, which the French alfo have called vie lie ridee. See 
the article Vielle ridee. 

'Omzos-Shell. Seethe article Ostrea. 

Pipe-StiELL, in the materia medica. See Entalium. 

Saddle-SnELL, in natural hiftory, the name of a fpecies of 
oifter, which in fome degree reprefents a faddle in its fhap' 
See the article Ostrea. 

St. James's Shell, in natural hiftory, a name given by writ- 
ers on Jbells to a very beautiful fpecies of variegated pecten, 
See the article Pecten. 

St. Michael's Shell, in natural hiftory, a name given by au- 
thors to a fpecies of pecten, or (caMop-Jbell. It is of a bright 
yellow colour. See Pecten. 

Seorpion-SaELL, in natural hiftory, the name of a fpecies of 
murex, very much approaching to the nature of the fpider- 
Jhell. This is a common Jhell in cabinets. It is of a yellow 
colour, and very deeply ridged, and full of tubercles ; there 
arife from the lip of the Jhell five large fpines, or, as they 
are ufually called, fingers, and two others, which are very 
much bent, the one from the head, the other from the tail : 
thefe are very elegantly radiated with white and a fine vio- 
let colour on the lips. See the article Murex. 

Screw-StiELL, See the article Turbo. 

Small-pox-$HELL, in natural hiftory, a name given to a re- 
markable kind of concha venerea, or porcelain -JheU, the 
protuberances on the furface of which are fuppofed to repre- 
fent the puftules of the fmall-pox. There are two fpecies 
of this Jhell, the one white with flattifh protuberances, the 
other greeriifh with more elevated ones. See the article 
Porcellana. 

Sha^-Shell, in natural hiftory, the name given by many to 
that beautiful fpecies of porcelain-^//, the fpots of which re- 
prefent thofe of a fnake's fkin. See the article Porcellana. 

Spider-SHELL, the name of a kind of murex. See the articles 
Arancha, Concha, and Murex. 

Strawberry-Sti. ell, in natural hiftory, a name given by col- 
lectors of Jbells to a very beautiful fpecies of cordiformis, 
fpotted with fmall round red fpots. 

Swallow-SHELL, in natural hiftory, the name given by au- 
thors to a fpecies of oifter, which in fome degree reprefents 
the figure of a fmall bird flying. See Ostrea. 

Swan-SHELL. See the article Cigne. 

TTg^T-SHELL, in natural hiftory, the name of a fpecies of por 
celain, or concha venerea, fuppofed to reprefent the fpots 
on i tiger's fkin. See Porcellana. 

Trumpct'SHELL. See the article Trumpet. 

Turban- Shell. See the article Turban. 

Turnep-SHELL. This is a fpecies of fez-Jbell, by others called 
the radijh-jhcll. It is exactly of the fhape of a turnep, and 
is of the dolium, or concha globofa kind. Thofe who have 
called it the radiJh-Jhcll, allude to the great black round- 
rooted radifh, not to our common radifh. See the article 
Dolium. 

§UELL-apple, in zoology, an Englifh name for the Ioxia, or 
crofsbill ; given from his manner of fplitting an apple, and 
feeding on the kernels, leaving the Jhell of the pulp untouched. 
Ray's Ornitholog. p. 181. Seethe article Loxia. 

SHELL-drake, in zoology, a common Englifh name for the 
tadoma. See the article Tadoma. 

bHELL-fiJh. Thefe animals are in general oviparous, very few 
miranccs having been found of fuch as are viviparous. A- 
mong the oviparous kinds, anatomifts have found that fome 
fpecies are of different fexes in the different individuals of 
the fame fpecies, but others are hermaphrodites, every one 
being in itfelf both male and female : in both cafes their 
encreafe is very numerous, and fcarce inferior to that of 
plants, or of the mod fruitful of the infect clafs. The eggs 
are very fmall, and are hung together in a fort of clufters 
by means of a glutinous humour, which is always placed 
about them, and is of the nature of the jelly of frogs fpawn ; 
by means of this they are not only kept together in the 
parcel, but the whole clufter is fattened to the rocks, Jbells, 
or other folic! fubftances, and thus they are preferred from 
being dnven on more by the waves, and left where thev 
cannot fucceed. Langius, Method, Teftac. 
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SntLL-gall-bifecl, an infect of the gall-infect clafs, fomewhaf 
refembling thofe which are called the boat-fafhioned ones, 
but differing in this, that as the two ends of that fpecies 
are not very different in form, in this kind one of the ends 
is fharp and pointed, in comparifon with the other. It has its 
name of Jhell-injecl, from the refemblance it bears to a muf- 
c\e~Jhell; as it is, in its whole form, not unlike one of the 
two Jbells, "in which the common fea-mufcle is enclofed, but 
the pointed end of this injcSt is much more extended in 
length, than the fmaller end of this jhell. 
This fpecies is extremely fmall, and may be eafily miftaken 
for the minute cafe, out of which fome fmall infect has 
efcaped j or in another ftate, for the neft in which fome 
fmall infecl: had depofited its eggs : but if the afliftance of the 
microfcope be called in, they will eafily be difcovered to be 
true gall-infects, even as foon as they are hatched from the 
eggs. This fpecies, at its full growth, is fo fmall, that it 
requires good eyes to difcover it. It is brown, very fmooth, 
and polifhed on the furface, and much of the colour of the 
bark of fome trees. It has ufually an edge of a cottony 
matter, vilible where its fides touch the tree, and its eo-o-s 
are always depofited on a fine cottony bed. The younc 
ones are white, flat, and have two fmall horns, and fix 
legs. In this ftate they are known to be of the gall-infect 
clafe; not by their likenefs to their parent, but to the young 
gall-infects of other fpecies. They march about very 
brifkly for fome time after they are hatched, and after that 
fix themfelves, and then begin to grow, and by degrees alter 
their form, till they at length are of the fame fhape with 
their parent. Rcaiwiur, Hift. Inf. Tom. 4. p. 69, 70. 
Su.ELL~fand, a name given by the farmers, in fome parts of 
England, to the fragments of jhells found on the fea-fhores, 
and ground to a fort of powder, fo that they refemble fand. 
There is alfo another kind ufed as this is, in fome parts of 
Cornwall, and compofed of fragments of a fort of tender 
white coral. This is found principally about Falmouth, 
and is called by the fame name of Jlicll-Jand, though very 
improperly. All the kinds are of great ufe in agriculture, 
but they are differently efteemed by the farmers, as they are 
more or lefs rich, which they know by their colours. The 
reddifh kind is efteemed moft of all, next to this the blue 
is judged the beft, and after this the white. Such as is 
dredged up from under the water, is always found better, 
than fuch as is found dry on the fhores ; and fuch as is en- 
tirely compofed of Jhells is to be chofen, rather than fuch as 
has fragments of ftone among it, which is a very common 
cafe. 

In Cornwall they ufe this as the general manure of their 
land ; they carry it up in lighters as near the lands, where 
it is to be ufed, as they can, and thence it is fometimes car- 
ried to the place, where it is to be ufed, by carts, and fome- 
times by men with horfes, a horfe being able eafily to carry 
thirteen gallons of it at a load. One man drives feven or 
eight of ihofe horfes in a train, and the farmers find it worth 
their while to carry it ten or twelve mile from the water 
fide in this manner. At this diftance it ufually cofts about 
eight pence the load, but where the lands lie near the water, 
the price is very inconfidcrable. So much of this fand is 
ufed in the county of Cornwall, that the land-carriage alone, 
at this eafy rate, is found to amount to more than thirty 
thoufand pounds a year, and the advantages from it is very- 
great ; fo that it is wonderful, that the practice is not ex- 
tended all over the kingdom where the fea-coafts are near. 
Phil.Tranf. N Q ii3. 

SnELL-toothed, in the manege, an appellation given to a horfe 
that from five years old to old age naturally, and withuut 
any artifice, bears mark in all his fore teeth, and there 
ftill keeps that hollow place with the black mark, which is 
called in French genne de feve, i. e. the eye of a bean; in- 
fomuch, that at twelve or fifteen he appears with the mark 
of a horfe that is not yet fix : for in the nippers of other 
horfes, the hollow place is filled, and the mark difappears, 
towards the fixth year, by reafon of the wearing of the tooth. 
About the fame age it is half worn out in the middling 
teeth, and towards the eighth year it difappears in the cor- 
ner teeth : but after a Jhell-toothed horfe has marked, he marks 
ftill equally in the nippers, the middling, and the corner 
teeth ; which proceeds from this, that having harder teeth 
than other horfes, his teeth do not wear, and fo he does 
not lofe the black fpo*. Among the Polifh, Hungarian, 
and Croatian horfes, we find a great many of them hollow- 
toothed ; and generally the mares are more apt to be fo than 
the horfes. 

SHELTIE, the name of a fmall, but ftrong kind of horfe, 
found in the ifland of Zetland, commonly called Shetland. 
In the country, the price of one of thefe horfes is about a 
guinea. Phil.Tranf. N" < "473- feet. 8. 

SHERARDIA, in the Linnsan fyftem of botany, a diftinct 
genus of plants, the characters of which are, that the cup is 
a fmall perianthium, divided into four fegments, fituated on 
the germen, and remaining after the flower is fallen. The 
flower confifts of one petal, which is a long cylindric tube, 
divided into four fegments at the end ; the fegments are 
pointed, and the flower placed flatwife. The fhraiua are 
3 four 
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Four filaments, placed at the upper part of the tube. The 
Anthers are fimple. The germen of the piftil is double, 
oblong, and placed below the receptacle. The ftyle is (len- 
der, and bifid at top j and the ftigmata are headed. The 
fruit is an oblong body, feparable longitudinally into two 
feedsj which are long, convex on one fide, and plane on 
the other, and marked with three points at their fummit. 
Linnm Gen. Plant, p. 25. 

Bherardia is alfo a name given by Pontedera to the genus 
of plants, called by Linnsus galema. Ponteder. Epift. 14. 
See the article Galenia. 

SHERIF, in the Egyptian orders, the relations of Mahomet, 
the fame tribe of perfons called emir by the Turks. 
The word is Perfian, and fignifies great or noble ; and thefe 
perfons have the privilege of being exempt from appearing 
before any judge but their own head : and if any of the 
military orders are obliged to punifh them for any m'tfde- 
meanor, they firft take off their green turban, in refpect to 
their character ; and the fame is done, even when they are 
punifhed by their own mag'iftrate. Pocock's Egypt, p. 171. 

SHIELD (Cycl.)— The Jhield was that part of the antient ar- 
mour, on which the perfons of diftincfion in the field of bat- 
tle always had their arms painted ; and moft of the words, 
ufed at this time to exprefs the fpace that holds the arms 
of families, are derived from the Latin name for a 'Jhield-, 
fcutitm. The French cfeu, and efcujfion, and our Englilh 
word, efcutcheon, or, as we commonly fpeak it, fcutcheon, is 
evidently from this origin ; and the Italian fcudo fignifies both 
the Jhield of arms, and that ufed in war. 
The Latin name clypeus, for the fame thing, feems alfo to 
be derived from the Greek word, yhvtpuv, to engrave; and 
it had this name from the feveral figures engraved on it, 
as marks of diftinction of the perfon who wore it. Beck- 
man, DifT. 6. cap. 8. 

The Jhield in war, among the Greeks and Romans, was 
not only ufeful in the defence of the body, but it was alfo a 
token, or badge of honour to the wearer, and he who re- 
turned from battle without it, was always treated with in- 
famy afterwards. 

People have at all times thought this honourable piece of the 
armour, the propereft place to engrave, or figure on the 
figns of dignity of the poffeffor of it ; and hence, when arms 
came to be painted for families in after-times, the heralds 
always chofe to reprefent them upon the figure of a Jlrield, 
but with feveral exterior additions and ornaments, as the 
helmet, fupporters, and the reft. Nijbet's Heraldry, p. 11. 
The form of the Jhield has not only been found different in 
various nations, but even the people of the fame nation, at 
different times, have varied its form extremely ; and among 
feveral people there have been Jhields of feveral forms and 
fizes in ufe, at the fame period of time, and fuited to diffe- 
rent occafions. Baron's Heraldry. 

The moft antient and univcrfal form of Jhields, in the ear- 
lier ages, feems to have been the triangular. This we fee 
inftanccs of in all the monuments and gems of antiquity: 
our own moft early monuments fhew it to have been the 
moft antique fhape alfo with us, and the heralds have found 
it the moft convenient for their purpofes, when they had any 
odd number of figures to reprefent ; as if three, then two 
in the broad bottom part, and one in the narrow upper end, 
it held them very well ; or if five, they ftood as conveniently 
at three below, and two above. The other form of a. Jhield, 
now univerfally ufed, is fquare, rounded and pointed at the 
bottom : this is taken from the figure of the fommtic-Jhield 
ufed by the Romans, and fince copied very generally by the 
Englilh, French, and Germans. The Spaniards and Por- 
tuguefe have the like general form of Jhields, but they are 
round at the bottom without the point ; and the Germans, 
befide the hmnite-JJjield, have two others pretty much in 
ufe : thefe are, 1. The hu\g'mg-JJrield, diftinguifhed by its 
fwelling or bulging out at the flanks ; and 2. the indented- 
Jhield, or Jlrield chancree, which has a number of notches and 
indentings all round its fides. The ufe of the antient jhield 
of this form was, that the notches ferved to reft the lance 
upon, that it might be firm while it gave the thruft ; but this 
form being lefs proper for the receiving armorial figures, 
the two former have been much more ufed in the heraldry 
of that nation. 

Befide this different form of the Jlrields in heraldry, we find 
them alfo often diftinguifhed by their different pofitions, 
fome of them ftanding erect, and others flanting various 
ways, and in different degrees. This the heralds exprefs by 
the word pendant, hanging, they feeming to be hung up 
not by the center, but by the right or left corner. The 
French call thefe ecu pendant, and the common antique tri- 
angular ones ecu ancien. The Italians call this fcuto pendente ; 
and the reafon given for exhibiting the Jlrield in thefe fi- 
gures in heraldry is, that in the antient tilts and tourna- 
ments, they who were to juft at thefe military exeicifes, 
were obliged to hang up their Jlrields, with their armories, 
or coats of arms on them, out at the windows and balconies 
of the houfes near the place ; or upon trees, pavilions, or 
the barriers of the ground, if the exercife was to be perform- 
ed in the field. 
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Thofe who were to fight on foot, according to Columbicr- 
had their Jhields hung up by the right corner, and thofe who 
were to fight on horfeback, had theirs hung up by the left. 
This pofition of the Jhields, in heraldry, is called coucbi by 
fome writers, though by the generality pendant. 
It was very frequent, in all parts of Europe, in arms given 
between the eleventh and fourteenth 'centuries. But it is to 
be obferved, that the hanging by the left corner, as it was 
the token of the owner T s being to fight on horfeback, fo it 
was efteemed the moft honourable and noble fituation, and 
all the pendant Jhields of the fons of the royal family of Scot- 
land and England, and of our nobility at that time, are thus 
hanging from the left corner. The hanging from this cor- 
ner, was a token of the owner's being of noble birth, and 
having fought in the tournaments before ; but no foverei^n 
ever had a Jhield pendant any way, but always erect, as they 
never formally entered the lifts of the tournament. 
The Italians generally have their Jhields of arms of an ova] 
form : this feems to be done in imitation of thofe of the 
popes, and other dignified clergy; but their herald, Petro 
Sancfo, feems to regret the ufe of this figure of the Jhield, as 
an innovation brought in by the painters and engravers, as 
moft convenient for holding the figures, but derogatory to 
the honour of the poffeflbr, as not reprefenting either anti- 
quity, or honours won in war, but rather the honours of 
fome citizen, or perfon of learning. Some have carried it 
fo far, as to fay that thofe, who either have no antient title 
to nobility, or have fullied it by any unworthy action, can- 
not any longer wear their arms in Jlrields properly figured, but 
were obliged to have them painted in an oval, or round 
Jhield. In Flanders, where this author lived, the round and 
oval Jhields are in the difrepute he fpeaks of; but in Italy, 
befide the popes and dignified prelates, many of the firft fa- 
milies of the laity have them. The fecular princes, in many 
other countries, alfo retain this form of the Jhield, as the 
moft antient, and truly exprefiive of the Roman clypeus. 
Nijbet's Heraldry, p. 12. Componille, Herald. 
SHIFTERS, on board a man of war, certain men who are 
employed by the cooks to ftiift or change the water, in 
which the flefh or fifh is put, and laid for fome time, in or- 
der to fit it for the kettle. 
SHILLING (Cycl.) — In the year 1560, there was a peculiar 
fort of Jhilling ftruck in Ireland, of the value of nine pence 
Englilh, which paffed in Ireland for twelve pence. The 
motto on the reverfe of thefe, is pofui deum adjutorem meum. 
Eighty two of thefe Jlrillings, according to Malynes, went 
to the pound ; they therefore weighed twenty grains one 
fourth each, which is fomewhat heavier in proportion than 
the Englilh Jhilling of that time, fixty two whereof went to 
the pound, each weighing ninety two grains feven eighths ; 
and the Irifh Jhilling being valued at the Tower at nine 
pence Englifh (that is one fourth part lefs than the Englifh 
Jlrilling) it fhould therefore proportionably weigh one fourth 
part lefs, and its full weight be fomewhat more than fixty 
two grains, but fome of them found at this time, though 
much worn,weighed fixty nine grains. In the year 1598, five 
different pieces of money of this kind were ftruck in England 
for the fervice of the kingdom of Ireland. 
Thefe were Jhillings to be current in Ireland as twelve pence 
each, half Jlrillings to be current at fix pence, and quarter 
Jhillings at three pence. Pennies and halfpennies were alfo 
ftruck of the fame kind, and fent over for the payment of 
the army in Ireland. The money thus coined was of a 
very bafe mixture of copper and filver, and two years after 
there were more pieces of the fame kinds ftruck for the fame 
fervice, which were ftill worfe ; the former being three 
ounces of filver to nine ounces of copper, and thefe latter 
only two ounces eighteen pennyweights, to nine ounces two 
pennyweights of the alloy. Simon's Irifh Coins. 
SHINGLING, in the iron-works, in many parts of England, 
is the operation of hammering the fow, or caft-iron, into 
blooms. The tongs, ufed for holding the iron in this ope- 
ration, are called jlringling-tongs, and the iron to be thus 
wrought is called a loop. Rays Englifh Words, p. 128. See 
the articles Loop and Bloom. 
SHIP (Cycl.)— It is highly neceffary, to the health of feamen, 
that Jlrips fhould be cleared of foul air ; for it has been 
found by frequent experience, that air fhut up, and confin- 
ed in a clofe place, without a fucceffion and frefh fupply of 
it, becomes unwholfome, and unfit for the ufe of life. This 
is more fenfibly fo, if any ftagnating water be pent up with 
it. But it grows ftill worfe, if fuch an air as this is made 
ufe of in refpiration ; that is, becomes moifter and hotter, 
by pafling and repafiing through the lungs. Thefe bad ef- 
fects tn different degrees, according to the different manner 
in which air is inclofed, are obferved in many cafes ; parti- 
cularly in deep wells, and caverns of the earth ; in prifons, 
or clofe houfes, where people arc fhut up with heat and 
naftinefs ; but moft of all in large Jlrips, in which, with the 
flench of water in the hold, many men being crouded up in 
clofe quarters, all the mentioned circumftances concur in pro- 
ducing greater mifchiefs than would follow from any of them 
fingle. 

Mr. 
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Mr Sutton did therefore, a few years ago, propofe, in order 
to clear the holds of Jhip of the bad air they contain, that 
the fire-place and afh-place of the copper or boiler inould 
be both clofed up with fubftantial and tight iron doors ; arid 
that a copper, or leaden-pipe, of fufficient fize, fhould be 
laid from the hold into the afh-place, for the draught of air 
to come in that way to feed the fire. And thus, from the 
natural elafticity of the air, it fecms plain, that there will 
be from the hold a conftant difcharge of the air therein con- 
tained ; and confequently, that the air fo difcharged mull be 
as conftantly fupplied by frefh air below the hatches, or 
fuch other communications as are open into the hold ; 
whereby the fame muft be continually made frefh, and its 
air rendered more wholfome, and fit for refpiration. And if 
into this principal pipe, fo'laid into the hold, other pipes 
are let in communicating refpectively either with the well, 
or lower decks, it muft follow, that part of the air, con- 
fumed in feeding- the fire, muft be refpectively drawn out of 
all fuch places, to which the communication fhall be fo 
made. Phil. Tranf. N° 462. p. 42, 43. 
To prevent j2>//>j,whofc bottoms are worm-eaten, from leak- 
ing, this method has been propoled b . Calk well the infide 

: planks, or lining ; then fill the vacant fpaces between the 
timbers, and the out and infide planks with boiling pitch, 
or refin, fo high as the main-gun-deck. The pitch being 
put in very hot, will run into the fmalleft cranny, and make 
the Jhip as tight as a bottle. There will be no room left 
for vermin, as rats, &c. and the pitch will ferve for other 
ufes when taken out ; therefore the expence will be but 
fmall.— [° Phil. Tranf. ^476. p. 372. J 

Ship of plea/are, among the antients. See the article Tha- 

LAMEGUS. 

Ship, in the falt-works, is a large ciftern, out of which the 
falt-pans are fupplied for boiling. 

This ciftern is built clofe to the faltern, and is made either 
of wood, brick, or clay ; and it ought always to be covered 
with a fhed, that the fea water, contained in it, may be 
kept clean from foot, and other impurities, and not mixed 
with frefh water in rains ; and it muft be always placed fo 
high, that the water will eafily run out of it into the pans, 
to fupply them for boiling. 

SHIRE (Cycl) — SHlftE'f&r!) he that keeps the county-court; 
and his office is fo incident to that of the {heriff, that the 
king cannot grant it away. 4 Rep. Blount, Cowel. 

SHiRE-mon, was antiently the judge of the Jhire, by whom 
trials for land, &c. were determined. Lamb. Peramb. 442. 
Blount. 

SniRE-mffff, in our old writers, an afiembly of the county 
or Jhire at the aflizes, fcfe. Blount, Cowel. See the article 

ScYREGEMOT, CycL 

SHIVERS, in a fhip, the teamen's term for thofe little round 
wheels, in which the rope of a pulley or block runs. They 
turn with the rope, and have pieces of brafs in their centers, 
(which they call the cocks) with holes in them, into which 
the pin of the block goes, and on which they turn. 
Thefe Jhivers are ufually of wood ; but fome are of brafs, 
as thofe in the heels of the top-mafts. 

SHIVERY fait, a name given by the falt-workers to a fort 
of fait, very little different from the common brine-falt. 
It is prepared in the fame manner, as that fait from the 
fait fprings in Chefliire, and other places, and is of a larger 
and firmer grain than that prepared in the common way, 
and is ftronger, and therefore more fit for the preferving 
meat. When they would make this fait, they fill the pans 
on Saturday night, and then, as they draw out no fait on 
Sundays, there is a very moderate fire kept up all that day, 
and on the Monday morning all the fait is taken out at one 
draught, having had time to form itfelf into larger cryftals 
than ordinary, as it is eight and forty hours, inftead of four 
and twenty in forming. Brownrig of Salt, p. 108. See the 
article Salt. 

SHOAD, in mining, a term for a train of metalline ftones 
mixed with earth, fometimes lying near the furface, fome- 
times at confiderable depths ; but always ferving to the 
miners as a proof, that the load or, vein of the metal is there- 
about. The deeper the Jboad lies, the nearer ufually the 
vein is. Ray's Words, p. 120. 

Sho AD-Jlones, a term ufed by the miners of Cornwall, and 
other parts of this kingdom, to exprefs fuch loofe mafles of 
ftone, as are ufually found about the entrances into mines, 
fometimes running in a ftrait courfe, from the load or vein 
of ore, to the furface of the earth. 

Thefe are ftones of the common kinds, appearing to have 
been pieces broken from the ftrata, or larger manes, but 
they ufually contain mundic, or marcafetic matter, and more 
or Iefs of the ore to be found in the mine. They appear 
to have been at fome time rolled about in water, their cor- 
ners being broken oft 7 , and their furface fmoothed and 
rounded. The antimony mines in Cornwall are always- ea- 
fily difcovered by the Jhoad-fones, thefe ufually lying up to 
the furface, or very nearly fo; and the matter of the f one 
being a white fpar, or debafed cryftal, in which the native 
colour of the ore, which is a mining bluifh black, eafily 
difcovers itfelf in ftreaks and threads. 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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Sboad-flones are of fo many kinds, and of fuch varioiis appear- 
ances, that it is not eafy to defcribe, or knOw them ; but 
the miners, to whom they are Of greateft ufe in the tracing, 
or fearching after new mines, diftinguiih them from other 
ftones by their weight : for if very ponderous, though they 
look ever fo much like common ftones, there is great* reafon 
to fufpect that they contain fome metal. Another mark of 
them, is their being fpungy and porous ; this is a fign of 
efpecial ufe in the tin countries, for the tin flioadfones are 
often fo porous and fpungy, that they referable large bones of 
animals thoroughly calcined. There are many other ap- 
pearances of tin Jhcads, the very hardeft and firmeft femes 
often containing this metal. 

When the miners, in tracing a Jhoad up a hill, meet with 
fuch odd ftones and earths, that they know not well what 
to make of them, they have recourfe to vanning, that is, 
they calcine and powder the ftone, clay, or whatever elfe 
is fuppofed to contain the metal ; and then warning it in an 
inftrument, prepared for that purpofe, and called a vanning- 
Jhovel, they find the earthy matter wafhed away ; and of the 
remainder, the ftoney, or gravelly matter lies behind, and 
the metalline matter at the point of the fhovel. Iftheper- 
fon, who performs this operation, has any judgment, he ea- 
fily difcovers not only what the metal is that is contained in 
the Jhoad, but alfo will make a very probable guefs at what 
quantity the mine is likely to yield of it, in proportion to 
the ore. Phil. Tranf. N 3 69. 

SHOE (Cycl.)- — Shoe, in the manege. A hoi fe-Jhoe is a piece 
of fiat iron, with two branches or wings, which btin<? com- 
monly forged according to the form of the hoof for "which 
it is defigned, is made round at the toe, and open at the 
heel. 

A /hoe for all feet, is one that is cut at the toe into two 
equal parts, which are joined by a riveted nail ; upon which 
they are moveable in fuch a manner, that the Jhoe is in- 
larged or contracted, Iefs or more, at pleafure, in order to 
make it fit all forts and fizes of feet. 
To Jhoe a horfe after the form of a lunette, a patin, &c. 
See Lunette, Patin, &c. 

SHOEING -hammer, in the manege, a hammer that the fmith 
or farrier makes ufe of to adjuft and fit the flioes upon the 
anvil, both hot and cold, 

SHOOT, in the fea language. They fay the ballaft flmts y 
when it runs over from one fide to another. 

SHOOTING (Gyef.)— Shooting of falls. It is to be ob- 
ferved, that the figures arifing from the Jhooting of diflblved 
falts are not conftantly the fame, but vary according to 
different circumftances ; fuch as when they happen to Jhoot 
more or Iefs haftily, or in different proportions of liquor. 
Boyle's Works Abridged, Vol. 1. p. 241. See the article 
Salt. 

SHORES [Cycl;)— The Jhores of the fea are divided, bv Count 
Marfigli, into three portions, according to which all his de- 
fcriptions, in his accounts of thebafon of the fea, are given r 
The firft part of the Jhore, is that tract of land to which the 
fea juft reaches in ftorms and high tides, but which it never 
covers; the fecond part of the Jhore, is that which is co- 
vered in high tides and ftorms, but is dry at other times ; 
and the third is the defcent from this, which is always co- 
vered with water. 

The firft part is only a continuation of the continent, and 
fuft'ers no alteration from the neighbourhood of the fea, 
except that it is rendered fit for the growth of fome plants, 
and wholly unfit for that of others, by the faline ftcams 
and impregnations ; and it is fcarce to be conceived by any, 
but thofe who have obferved it, how far in land the effects of 
the fea reach, fo as to make the earth proper for plants, which 
will not grow without this influence; there being feveral plants 
frequently found on high hills, and dry places, at three, 
four, and more miles from the fea, which yet would not 
grow, unlefs in the neighbourhood of it, nor will ever be 
found elfewhere. 

The fecond part or portion of the Jhores is much more af- 
fected by the fea than the former, being frequently wafhed and 
beaten by it. Its productions are rendered fait by the water, 
and it is covered with fand, or with the fragments of fhells 
in form of fand, and in fome places with a tartarous matter 
depofited from the water, and the colour of this whole extent 
of ground is ufually dufky and dull, efpecially where there 
are rocks and ftones ; and thefe are covered with a (limy 
matter. 

The third part of thejbortt is more affected by the fea than 
either of the others, and is covered with an uniform cruft 
of the true nature of the bottom of the fea, except that plants 
and animals have their refidence in it, and the decayed parts 
of thefe alter it a little. 

SHORLING and morling, in our old writers, words ufed to 
diftinguifh fells of ineep ; Jhorling, being the fells after the 
fleeces are {horn oft" the iheeps back ; and morling, the fells 
flead off after they die, or are killed : in fome parts of Eng- 
land, they underftand by a Jhorling, a fheep whofe fleece is 
fhorn off; and by a marling, a fheep that dies. Stat. 
3 Ed. 4. c. 1. Blount* See Morling. 

2 M m m SHORT 
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SHORT (Cycl.)SnoRT-jomted, in the manege. A horfe is I SHOT (Cycl.)— Shot of a cable,, on fhip-board, is the fplicino- 
faid to be Jbort-jointed, that has a fhort paftem. When this of two cables together, that a fhip may ride fafe i n di & 



joint, or the pattern, is too Ihort, the horfe is fubject to have 
his fore-legs, from the knee to the cronet, all in a ftrait 
line. Commonly your Jbort-jointed horfes do not manege fo- 
well as the long-jointed j but out of the manege the Jbort- 
jointed are the heft for travel or fatigue. 
Sh QRT-figbtedncfs— A learned author thinks it probable, that 
out of fo great a number of ftwt-fighud perfons as are daily 
to be met with, few are born fo. For it generally grows 
upon young people at the age of twenty or twenty-five, and 
therefore might poflibly be prevented by ufing their eyes, 
while young, to all forts of conformations ; that is, by often 
looking through glaflcs of all forts of figures, and by read- 
ing, writing, or working with fpecfacles, of feveral degrees 
of convexity. For whatever be the powers by which the 
eye conforms itfelf to diftind vifion, they may poflibly grow 
weak, or lofe their extent one way or other, for want of 
variety of excrcifc. It feems an opinion, without founda- 
tion, to think tbat fuch an excrcife of the eyes can any wife 
injure them ; provided, due care be taken to avoid looking 
at objects that are too bright. See Dr. Smith's Optics, 
Vol. 2. Rem. p. io. 

Short-figbtednefs may come by accidents. Of this we have 
a remarkable inftance, mentioned by Dr. Briggs in his Oph- 
thalmograph ia, of a perfon, upwards of feventy years old, 
who had ufed fpectacles for ten years, and yet by catching 
cold, he fuddenly became fo jlwt-ftgbted, that he could not 
diftinguiflj objects three feet off ; and after the cold and de- 
fluxion were cured, he continued to read the fmalleft print 
without fpectacles for many years. Dr. Smith mentions a 
young gentleman, who became fliort-ftghted immediately after 
coming out of a cold bath, in which he did not totally im- 
merfe himfelf, and has ever fmce ufed a concave glafs for 
many years. Ibid. 

It is commonly thought that flr.rt-fgbtednefs wears off in 
old age, but the learned Doctor queftions whether this be 
matter of fact, or hypothecs only. Ibid. 
It is remarkable, that faort-figbted perfons commonly write 
a fmall hand, and love a fmall print, becaufe they can fee 
more of it at a view. That it is cuftomary with them not 
to look at the perfon they converfe with, becaufe they can- 
not well fee the motion of his.. eyes and features, and are 
therefore attentive to his words only. That they fee more 
diftinctly, and fqmewhat farther off, by a ftrong light, than 
■ by a weak one; becaufe a ftrong light caufes a contraction 
of the pupil, and cpnfcquently of the pencils, both here, 
and at the return ; which leffens their mixture, and confe- 
quently the apparent confufion : and therefore to fee more 
diftinctly, they almoft. clofc their eye-lids ; for which reafon 
they were antiently called myopes. Ibid. feet. 62. 
Dr. Jurin obferves, that perfons who are much, and long 
accuftomed to view objects at fmall diftances ; as ftudents in 
general, watchmakers, gravers, painters in miniature, &c. 
fee better at fmall diftances, and not fo well at great diftances, 
as the reft of "mankind. The reafon is, that in the eye, as 
well as in other parts, the mufcles, by conftant exercife, 
are enabled to contract themfelves with more ftrength, and 
by difufe are brought to lefs ftrength. Hence, in the per- 
fons beforementioned, the greater mufcular ring of the uvea 
contracts more eafdy and ftrongly, and the cornea more rea- 
dily obeys the contraction of the ring ; whence they fee 
better at fmall diftances. And the cornea, by being thus 
often and long bent into a greater convexity, does by de- 
grees lofe fomething of its elafticity, fo as not to return to 
its natural elafticity, when the mufcular ring ceafes to act 
upon it. This is one caufe of their not feeing fo well at 
great diftances. Alfo the ligamentum ciliare, heing feldom 
employed to leflfen the convexity of the capfula, does by 
degrees become lefs capable of, performing tbat office : and 
the capfula being feldom drawm. out, and put into tenfion, 
muft lofe fomething of its diftcnfile quality, fo as lefs eafily 
to comply with the action of the ligament. And this is 
another caufe of their not feeing fo well at great diftances. 
furin, EfT. on ,dift. and indift. Vifion. 
SHORTFORD, an 'antient cuftom in the city, of Exeter, 
when the lord of the fee cannot beanfwered rent due to him 
out of his tenement, and no diftrefs can be levied for the 
fame. The lord is then to come to the tenement, and there 
take a ftone, or fome other dead thing off the tenement, 
and bring it before the mayor and bailiff, and thus he muft 
do feven quarter-days fucccflively ; and\if on the feventh 
quarter-day, the lord is not fatisfied his rent and arrears, 
then the tenement fhall be adjudged to the lord to hold tbt 
fame a year and a day ; and forthwith proclamation is to be 
made in the court, that if any man claims any title to the 
faid tenement, he muft appear within the year and day next 
following, and fatisfy the lord of the faid rent and arrears, 
But if no appearance be made, and the rent not paid, the 
lord comes again to the court and prays that, according 
to the cuftom, the faid tenement be adjudged to him in his 
demefne as of fee, which is done accordingly ; fo as the 
lord hath from thenceforth the faid tenement, with the ap-r 
purtenances, to him and his heirs. 



waters and in great roads ; for a fhip will ride eafier by one 
Jbot of a cable, than by three fhort cables out a-head. 

SHOVELER, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of fea-duck 
remarkable for the breadth of its bill, and called by au- 
thors anas latiroftra, the broad-beaked duck, and tafchenmul 
and by fome anas clypeaia. 

It is fomething fmaller than the common duck. The beak 
is remarkably broad, and grows broader and rounder to- 
ward the end, where it is hollowed like a fhield. The iris 
of its eyes is very yellow, and the legs and fe«£ red. The 
feet are fmaller than in moft other ducks. The head, and 
upper part of the neck, are of a very beautiful blue, fome- 
times of a dufky green ; the under part of the neck is white, 
the upper and the fhoulders variegated with white and brown. 
The belly, and lower part of the breaft, are red, but the 
feathers behind the anus, and immediately under the tail, 
are black. The back is brown, with a fine caft of blue, 
purple and green. The tail is fhort, and is variegated with 
black and white. Ray's Ornithol. p. 280. 

SHOULDER (Cycl.) — Shoulder, in the manege, is the 
joint of a horfe's fore-quarters, that joins the end of the 
Jhoulder-bUdz with the extremity of the fore-thigh. 

Shoulder of a branch, is that part of it which begins at the 
lower part of the arch of the banquet, overagainft the middle 
of the fonceau, or chaperon, and forms another arch under 
the banquet. The fioulder of a branch cafts a greater, or 
Icffer circumference, according as it is defigned to fortify, 
or weaken the branch. See the aiticles Bridle, Banquet, 
and Branch. 

Shou Lo ER-pegged bor/es, called in French ckevUUes, are fuch 
as have their Jboulders gourdy, ftiff, and almoft without mo- 
tion. A horfe charged with fioulders, is one that has thick, 
flefhy, and heavy Jboulders. 

Cartilages of the Shoulder, in anatomy.. The fcapula in 
many fubjeefs has a fmall cartilaginous border along its 
whole bails, which in children is remarkableenough, but 
in grown perfons it difappcars. The glenoide cavity of this 
bone is covered with a.cartilage, which is thicker toward the 
circumference than in the middle, and a little raifed above the 
edge of the bone. The fmall cartilaginous furface of theacro* 
mion is thicker in frefh bones, than it appeajsin a dried fcele- 
ton, and is a little convex;. The. fmall triangular furface, at the 
extremity of the fpine of the fcapula,\nefir->th.e fe a f 1S) j s CQJ . 
vered with a very thin, fmooth cartilaginous lamina ; but this 
being tranfparent, does not appear very white. There are 
no other cartilages but thefe ufually found in the fcapula in 
frefh fubjedts, notwithstanding that in fceletons of prepared 
bones, feveral places befide feem to have been cartilaginous ; 
thefe, however, are owing only to the dried remains of li- 
gaments and tendons. Win/low's Anatomy, p. 137. 

Ligaments of the Shoulder. The articulation of the acrorm- 
um with the extremity of the clavicle, is ftrengthened all 
round by feveral fmall, but ftrong ligaments, which go di- 
rectly from one bone to the other. Thefe ligaments lie very 
near, one another, and withal are fo tightly braced over the 
joint, as to hide it altogether : they appear indeed more like 
a .cartilaginous covering, than a ligamentary texture; and 
the internal furface of thefe ligaments is lined with the cap- 
fula of the joint. When the fmall inter-articular cartilage 
is found in this joint, its whole circumference is ever found 
connected to thefe ligaments. The articulation of the cla- 
vicle with the fternum is fuftained by feveral ligaments, fixed 
by one end round the pectoral extremity of the clavicle, 
and inferted at the other in the fternum. There is alfo a 
long narrow ftrong ligament, which goes from one clavicle 
to the other, behind the furca of the fternum : this is fixed 
to the internal angle of the contiguous extremities of the 
bones, and may be properly called the inter-clavicular liga- 
ment. The neck of the fcapula, at a fmall diftance frtm 
the glenoide cavity, gives infertion to the capfular ligament, 
or mucilaginous bag, and to the articular, ligaments of the 
joint of the fcapula and os humeri. And; betide thefe .arti- 
cular ligaments of the fcapula, there are. three ligamentary 
cords fixed to the tuberofity of the. coracoide 'apophyfis ; 
two of which, by their other extremities, are inferted ia 
the oblique eminence on the lower lide ; of the humeral ex- 
tremity of the clavicle, the third under the acromium. 
There is alfo a thin fiat broad ligament, .reaching between 
the. crifta of the fpine of the fcapula, and the edge, of (he 
inferior cofta. Win/low's Anatomy,: p.. 138. 

Shoulder of a bajtion, in fortification, is where the face and 
the flank meet, 

SHOUT, .clamor, in antiquity, was frequently ufed both on 
eccleliaftical, civil and military occafions, as a fign of ap- 
probation, and fometimes of indignation... Thus as Cicero, 
in an aftembly of the people, was expofing the arrogance of . 
I* Antony, who had had the impudence to caufe hTmfelf to 
be inferibed the patron of the Romans, the people on hear- 
ing this raifed a ftmtt, to fnew their indignation. 
In the antient military difcipIine^oH/j were ufed,i. uponocca- 
fion of the general's making a fpecch, or harangue to the army, 
from his tribunal. This they did in token of their approving 

what 
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what had been propofed. 2. Before an engagement, in order 
to encourage and fpirit their own men, and fill the enemy 
with dread. This is a practice of great antiquity, befides 
which it wants not the authority of reafon to fupport it ; for 
as mankind are endowed with two fenfes, hearing and fee- 
ing, by which fear is raifed in the mind, it may be proper 
to make ufe of the ear, as well as the eye, for that purpofe. 
Shouts were alfo raifed in the antient theatre, when what was 
aaed pleafed the fpectators. See Acclamation. 
It was ufual, for thofe prefent at the burning the dead, to 
raife a great Jhout, and call the dead perfon by his name, be- 
fore they fet fire to the pile. See Burial. 
SHREW, or Shrew-?ot«/^ in zoology, the common name 
of the creature called by authors mus araneus. See the article 
Mus araneus. 
Hardy Shrew. See the article Hardy. 
SHRIKE, in zoology, an Englifh name for the lanius, or 
butcher-bird, a fmall bird of the hawk-kind, a terrible de- 
ffroyer of the little birds. Ray's Ornithol. p. 52. See the 
article Lanius. 

SHRITE, in zoology, a name ufed by fome for the larger 
thrufh, or tardus •wfctmrus major, commonly known by the 
name of the miffel-bird. It flays the whole year with us. 
and fings very fweetly. See Missel-^W. 
SHRUB (Cyd.) — Hardy Shrubs. See the article Hardy. 
SI affioa, in law, the conclufion of a plea to the action, when 
the defendant demands judgment, if the plaintiff ought to 
have his action, &c. 
SIAGONAGRA, a name given by fome medical writers to 

the gout in the jaws. 
SIALISMUS, a word ufed by the ant'ients to exprefs a dif- 
charge of faliva, brought on by the holding hot things in the 
mouth ; and by us for a falivation by mercury. 
SIALOCHI, a term ufed by the antients to exprefs fuch per- 
fons as had a plentiful di (charge of faliva, by whatever 
' means. Hippocrates ufes it for a perfon in a quinfey, who 
difcharges a very large quantity of faliva; others exprefs by 
it perfons, whofe mouths naturally abound with a bitter 
faliva ; and others fuch perfons, as from having a very large 
tongue, fpit into people's faces while talking, with them. 
SIALOGOGA, a term ufed by medical writers to exprefs 
fuch medicines as promote a copious difcharge of the faliva, 
fuch as pellitory of Spain, and all the other hot and acrid 
vegetables ; and mercury, the moft powerful of all. 
SIANKE, orSYNKE, in natural hiftory, a name given by the 
people of fome parts of the Eaft-Indies to the caryophyllus, 
or clove-fpice. The people of the Moluccas, according to 
Garcias, call it dmnque, ■ which is only a fmall difference 
of pronunciation. The Turks and Perfians call the fame 
fpice calafur. 
SICCHASIA, a word ufed by fome writers to exprefs that un- 
eafinefs at the ftomach, and loathing of food, which women 
are often afflicted with in their pregnancy. 
SICCINNIS, in antiquity, a mixed kind of dance. See the 

article Dance, GycL 
SICERA, in the Jewifh antiquities. The hellenift Jews give 
this name to any inebriating liquor. St. Chryfoftom, Theo- 
doret, and Theophilus of Antioch, who were Syrians, and 
who therefore ought to know the ilgnification and nature of 
ficera, affure us, that it properly Signifies palm-wine. 
Pliny acknowledges, that the wine of the palm-tree was 
very well known through all the Eafr, and that it was 
made by taking a bufhel of the dates of the palm-tree, and 
throwing them into three gallons of water ; then fqueezing 
out the juice, it 1 would intoxicate like wine. 
The wine of the palm-tree is white : when it is drank new, 
1 it has the tafte of the cocoa, and is fwcet as honey : when it 
is kept longer, it grows ftrong, and intoxicates. After long 
keeping, it becomes vinegar. V. Re?iaudot's Notes upon the 
Voyage to China, p. 12. Calm. Diet. Bibl. 
SICILIANA, in botany, a name given by Dodonseus, and 
fome other authors, to the great androfaemum, called tut/a?:, 
and park-leaves. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
SICILICUM, the name of a weight in ufe among the anti- 
ents, which fome fay was equal to three drachms of our 
weight ; others fay only to two. 
SICUB, or Sicap, in natural hiftory, a name given by the 
inhabitants of the Philippine iflands to a fpecies of hawk, of 
the bignefs of their common hawk, or banoy, which is 
fomewhat larger than our fparrow-hawk. This bird is very 
elegantly variegated all over its body with yellow, white, 
and black. 
SICUS, in ichthyology, a name ufed by fome authors to ex- 
prefs that fpecies of coregonus, called by the generality of 
authors albula nobilis. See the articles Coregonus and 
Albula. 
SICYOIDES, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe. The flower confifts of one 

a- -a j" d ' S ftia P ed like a bel1 wide °P en at the mouth, and 
divided into feveral fegments. Some of the flowers on this 
plant are fieri], or male-flowers, having no embryo ; others 
are fruitful, or female, having an embryo, which ripens into 
a fruit of the fhape of an almond, flefhy, prickly, ufual ly 
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collected into a head, and containing only one fe^d under 
a thin fkin. 

The fpecies of ficyaide$ % enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe. 1. The American ftcyoides with angular leaves and 
echtnated fruit, called by fome authors cucumh Canadenfis 
monofpermos, or the fingle-feeded Canada cucumber. 2. The 
American ficyoides with echinated fruit and deeply jagged 
leaves. Town. Inft. p. 103. 

SICYONE, a word ufed by Hippocrates to exprefs colocynth, 
and by others for a fpecies of hard-fhelled gourd, in the 
fhape of a pear, and by fome for a cupping-glafs. 

SICYONEUM oleum, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs 
a medicinal oil, of which there was among them' three kinds 
in ufe. The firft was called ficyonium fimplex. This was 
compofed of two ounces of the root of the wild cucumber 
boiled feveral hours in a pint of oil. The fecond fort was 
called the compound ficyonium, and was made of the root of 
the fame plant, with many other ingredients. The third 
was another compound kind, made not with an infufion of 
the root, but with the juice of the fruit of the wild cu- 
cumber. 

SICY'ONII, among the Romans, were fhoes of a more delicate 
form, and better ornamented than ordinary, and chiefly worn 
by the ladies and their gallants. Pitifc. in voc, 

SIDA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, conflituted 
byLinnseus, and comprehending the malvinda of Dillenhis, 
and the abutilon of the fame author and of Tournefort. The 
characters are thefe : the perianthium is compofed of one 
leaf, of the figure of a cup, erect, and lightly divided into 
five fegments, and does not fall with the flower. The fiower 
confifts of five petals, whicli are broad at the top, and fur- 
rounded with a rim : they are much narrower at the bot- 
tom, and grow together there. The (lamina are a great 
number of filaments, which at the bottom grow into a fort 
of tube, and at the top are free.. The anthene are roundifh. 
The germen of the pil'til is roundifh. The ftyle is fhort, and 
Is lightly divided into feveral fegments. The fligmata are 
(lender and obtufe. The fruit is a roundifh capfule, termi- 
nating' in a point, and compofed of feveral horns, which fi- 
nally feparating, tear the complex vefiel to pieces. The 
feeds are roundifh and pointed, the one fide convex, and 
the other of an angular figure. 

This genus is very nearly allied to the melochia, but differs 
in its numerous anthers. The malvinda and abutilon agree 
in all the characters of this genus, but differ in this, that 
the firft has always only five capfules which compofe the ge- 
neral fruit, and the other has more. Linncei Gen. Plant. 
p. 329. Dillen. Hort, Elth. p. 171. Tournefort, p. 25. 

Sida is alfo ufed by fome authors for the alibtea, or marfh- 
mallow. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

SIDE {Cyd.) — Sides of a Jh'tp, are diftinguifhed into thefar- 
board and larboard ; that is, into the right and lcft-hand- 
fide, when (landing with the face towards the head of the 
vefiel. See the articles Starboard and Larboard. 

Broad-SmE, in the fea language, is to fire all the guns on one 
fide of the fhip, 

Side-w/W, at fea. See the article Wind. 

SIDERIA, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of cryftah 
The word is derived from the Greek, dd^fc?, iron, and is 
ufed to exprefs cryftals altered in their figure by particles of 
that metal. Thefe are of a rhomboidal form, compofed 
only of fix planes. Of this genus there are four known 
fpecies: 1. a colourlefs, pellucid, and thin one, found in 
confiderable quantities among the iron ores of the Foreft of 
Dean in Gtouceflerfhire, and in other the like places. 2. A 
dull, thick, and brown one, not uncommon in the fame 
places with the former. And 3. a black and very glofTy 
kind, a foflil of very great beauty, found in the fame place 
with the others, as alfo in Leiceflerfhire and Suffex. See 
Tab. of Foffils, Clafs3- Hill's Hift. of Toff. p. 197. 

SIDERITIS, {Cyd.) iron-wort, in botany, the name of a ge- 
nus of plants, the characters of which are thefe. The flower 
confifts of one leaf, and *is of the labiafed kind. The up- 
per lip is erect, the lower divided into feveral fegments. 
The piftil arifes from the cup, and is fixed in the manner 
of a nail into the hinder part of the fiower, and furrourided 
by four embryos, which afterwards become fo many feeds, 
ripening in an open capfule, which was the cup of the 
flower. To thefe marks it may be added, that in all the 
fiderites the flowers grow in circles round the ftalks, at the 
joinings .of the leaves. 

The fpecies of fideritis, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe. 1. The hairy procumbent fideritis, called tetrahit by 
many authors. 2. The hairy procumbent fideritis vwith 
leaves very (lightly crenated. 3. The hairy fideritis with 
very deeply crenated leaves. 4. The hy flop-leaved Alpine 
fideritis. 5. The hyflbp-leaved Alpine fideritis with leaves 
notched at the ends. 6. The narrower -leaved erect Spanifh 
fideritis. 7. The large procumbent Spanifh fideritis with 
crenated leaves, and white flowers. 8. The narrow-leaved 
crenated bituminofc fideritis. 9. The fmooth (linking Spa- 
n\(h fideritis with purple flowers, and hoary fpikes. 10. The 
woody fhrub Spanifh fideritis. 11. The fmall procumbent 
3 hyffop- 
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hyflbp-leaved Vyrenezn fideritis. 12. The triQuntzm-fideritis 
With trifid leaves. 13. The tall yellow-flowered Canada 
fiderith with leaves like thofe of figwort. 14. The purple- 
flowered tall figwort-leaved Canada fideritis. There are 
fome other plants, befide thefe, called by authors Jider it is, 
but they are properly of the galeopfis, betony, or marrubi- 
aftrum-kind, which fee. Tourn. Inft. p. 191. 

SIDEROMANTIA, 2.^ofWI El «, in antiquity, a kind of di- 
vination performed with a red-hot iron, upon which they laid 
an odd number of ftraws, and obferved what figures, bend- 
ings, fparklings, fcfV. they made in burning. Potter, Archseol. 
Grace. 1. 2. c. 18. Tom. I. p. 353. 

SIDEWAYS, in the manege. To ride a hot(c fidouays, is to 
paffage him, or make him go upon two treads, one of 
which is marked by his fhoulders, and the other by his 
haunches. 

SlGAH-gufh, in zoology, the name of a Perfian animal, of 
the lynx-kind, and no way differing from the lynx itfelf, 
but in that it has no fpots. Its ears have the fine velvety 
black pencil of hairs at their top, which are the diftin- 
guifhing character of the lynx; and thefe creatures differ 
fo much in the variations and different difpofitions of their 
fpots, that probably this is no other than an accidental va- 
riety of the fame fpecies. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 168. 

SIGHT (Cyc/.)— The Acta Leipfienfia give us an account of 
a man, who received a fmart ftroke on the pupil of one of 
his eyes from the end of a fiddle-firing, which broke while 
he was tuning the inftrument, and chanced to fly that way.- 
Some cooling things were applied to the eye, and a bandage 
ufed to fhade it from the light ; but at midnight the patient 
chancing to wake in the dark, found that he could fee with 
that eye, though not with the other: this continued a long 
time, and on trial he found that he could read a fmall print 
at midnight with this eye, but could fcarce diftinguifh any 
thing with it in a bright and clear day. 
We have, in the fame collections, an account of a man, 
who, after the cure of a confirmed pox, faw every object 
double for a long time. Act. Leipf. 1690. 
It is a very common, and a very juft obfervation, that chil- 
dren do not fee any thing clearly when new-born, and if 
their eyes be then examined, they are found to want 
that brilliancy which they afterwards acquire ; and finally, 
when any object is prefented to their view, they at firft turn 
their eyes about in fuch a manner, that it is evident they 
either do not fee at all, or at befi but very imperfectly and 
obfcurely. 

- This imperfection may either be owing to a fault in fome 
one of the humours, or In their capfules, or, finally, in the 
retina, or complexly in them all together. It is impofiible 
to difcover whether there be any imperfection in the retina 
in this ftatc of life, that membrane being ever, in new-born 
infants, tender and foft like a jelly : if it be in any of the 
other parts that the imperfection lies, it muff, be either in 
their nature, or extent. Mr. Petit, of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, determined to enquire thoroughly into the 
caufe of tins, was at the pains of diflecting the eyes of fe- 
veral infants which had died foon after their birth, and in 
three fourths of them he found the vitreous, the cryftalline, 
and the capfule, all greatly deficient in their transparence. 
The uvea appeared alfo more opake than in adults, and the 
pupil over large ; and that there was either none, or, at the 
utmoft, very little of the aqueous humour: and in thofe 
eyes, where the humours had not this opacity, they were 
all, as were alio the membranes, of a reddifh colour ; and 
this was obferved in fcetufes of feven and nine months 
old. 

The cornea in thefe eyes was alfo remarkably thick, which 
is, in general, found to be the cafe in the eyes of all fcetufes. 
The thicknefs and opacity in thefe corneas gradually di- 
minifh in time, and that foon ; fo that the eyes of children 
appear much brighter at two or three months old, than 
when new-born. The aqueous humour feems alfo, in mod 
fcetufes, to be wholly wanting ; and where it is found, is 
ever greatly in an under proportion to the other humours. 
It therefore appears, that the dimnefs and imperfection of 
fight, in new-born infants, is owing to the over-thicknefs of 
the cornea, and to the too fmall portion of the aqueous or 
watery humour. It appears plainly alfo, from experience, 
that the eye is not able, in infants, to bear the light, till 
the pupil is greatly contracted ; as is the cafe alfo, though 
in a lefs degree, in adults; and it is very probable, that the 

- extreme foftnefs of the retina in this ftate may make every 
ray of light affect it much more plainly, than when grown 
more firm. 

Mr. Petit having continued his examinations of the eyes of 
infants, up to the age of five or fix weeks, found in all his 
difiections, that the cornea daily grew more and more con- 
vex and gloffy ; and this may be rationally concluded to be 
owing to the daily encreafe of the aqueous humour, which 
muft, by that accretion, throw it out into a greater con- 
vexity, and make it daily more and more thin and tranf- 
parent. The uvea alfo acquires a greater extenfion, and 
its fibres become more moveable ; whence the pupil acquires 



a power of enlarging or contracting itfelf, at the approach 
or abfence of light, with much more eafe and readinefs than 
it could before. The humours thus all become capable of 
letting in a larger quantity of light ; the retina is at the 
fame time every day gaining a new firmnefs, and the pupil 
becomes capable of an eafy dilatation, or reitriction, for the 
letting in occafionally a greater or lefs number of rays, and 
the refractions are perfected by the augmentation of the 
aqueous humour. It is plain, therefore, that the clearnefs 
of vifion muff every day encreafe. All this change comes on 
in infants only by time; and it may be judged of, as to its 
ftate, by inflection, by the brilliancy and convexity of the 
cornea, and by the manner of their turning their eyes to- 
ward objects fet before them: and this time is not certain, 
or limited, but differs greatly in different children, fome 
being able to fee clearly at the end of a month, others not 
till after many months. 

At the time that this gentleman was diffecting the eyes 
of human fcetufes and infants, he alfo cuiioufly obferved 
the eyes of young quadrupeds. The puppy, when newly 
brought forth, has always its eyes opake ; the kitten, on the 
contrary, has them clear, and every way like thofe of adults 
of the fame fpecies. In foetufes of other quadrupeds, the 
lamb has its cornea a little turbid and opake; the calf and 
the pig have them more or lefs opake, but the calf moft fo 
of all. Mem. de l'Acad. Par. 1727. 
SIGIA, a name given by fome authors to the liquid-fryrax. 
SIGILLUM [Cyd.) — Sigillum maria:, lady's fed, in botany, 
a name by which fome authors have called the bryonia 
nigra, or black bryony, a climbing plant, common in 
hedges. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
SIGMA, among the Romans, the fame with the fiibadhtm. 

See the article Stibadium. 
SIGMOIDES, a word ufed by medical writers to exprefs any 
thing that is in the fhape of the letter figma. The valves 
of the heart have this epithet applied to them; the cora- 
coide procefs of the fcapula is alfo exprefied by the fame 
word ; the femicircular cavity of the cubit, at the articula- 
tion of the fore-arm with the humerus, is fometimes alfo 
called the figmo'tdal-cavity j and the cartilages of the figmoide~ 
circles of the ajpera arteria, or wind- pipe, have their de- 
nomination from the fame occafions. 
SIGNS, or Symptoms, in medicine. See Assident. 
Negative Sign. See the article Negative fign. 
SlGNAyfiandards, among the Romans, were of different 
forts; on fome of them the image of the emperor was re- 
prefented, and they that carried them were called imagini- 
feri\ others had a hand ftretched out, as a fymbol of con- 
cord; and thefe enfign-bearers were called figmfiri\ fome 
had a filver eagle, the bearers of which were called aqitili- 
feri\ others had a dragon with a filver head, and the reft 
of his body of taffety, which was blown by the wind as if 
It had been a real dragon, and the bearers of this enfign 
were called dracsnarii ; laftly, the emperor's enfign was 
called' laharum, and thofe that carried it labarifer't, which 
they carried out when he went in perfon to the field : it was 
of a purple colour, befet with gold fringe, and adorned with 
precious ftones. 

All thefe enfigns were fuftained with a half-pike, fharp at 
the end, that it might be the more eafily fixed in the 
ground. Danet. in voc. 
SIGNATORES, among the Romans, witneffes who fealed 

wills and marriage-contracts. Pitifc. in voc. 
SIGNIFER, among the Romans, an enfign-bearer, or the 
perfon who carried the flandard on which was reprefented a 
hand ftretched out. See the article Signa. 
SIGNINUM, among the Romans, a kind of pavement much 
efteemed : it was made of poudered fhells mixed with lime. 
Pittfc. in voc. 
SIGNUM pitgnes, the fignal of battle, among the Romans, 
was a coat of arms, of a purple colour, fet upon the gene- 
ral's pavilion. Danet. in voc. 
SIGUETTE, in the manege, is a caveflbn of iron, with 
teeth or notches ; that is, a femicircle of hollow and vaulted 
iron, with teeth like a faw, confifting of two or three 
pieces joined with hinges, and mounted with a head-ftall 
and two ropes, as if they were the caveffons that in former 
times were wont to be put upon the nofe of a fiery ftiff- 
headed horfe, in order to keep him in fubjection. 
There is a fort of figuette, that is a round iron all of one 
piece, fewed under the nofe-band of the bridle, that it may 
not be in view. This figuette we employ with a martingale, 
when a horfe beats upon the hand. 
SIL, in natural hiftory, a name given by the ant'tents to a red 
ochre, of which they had three diftinct kinds, xhefil fyri- 
cum, jil atticum, and fit marmorofum ; all of which are to be 
had at this time, and all very valuable paints. 
Slh.fyricum is a fubftance well known among the painters of 
the prefent age, though not by name, being the red ochre, 
commonly ufed for a purple colour, in their coarfer works ; 
though it is capable of yielding, by proper management, a 
colour fit for their finefr. It is very heavy, and of a fine 
firong red with fome tendency to purple, of a loofe friable 
1 texture. 
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texture* and very rough and dufty furface. It adheres firmly 
to the tongue, is fomewhat foft to the touch, crumbles eafily 
to pieces between the fingers, and ftains the hands very 
much. It melts freely in the mouth, and has a ftrongly 
aftringent tafte. It burns to a much paler colour, and 
makes' no effervefcence with aqua fortis. Thefe are the cha- 
racters by which this is diftinguifhed from all the other red 
earths. It is dug in many parts of England, and is fent to 
London in great quantities. Hill's Hift. of Foil", p. 57. 

Sil aiticum is the purple ochre, called of later times almagra. 
See the articcle Almagra. 

Sil marmorofum is alio a fubftance m fome degree known in 
the world at this time. It fometimes fulls into the hands of 
our painters who call it Indian ftone red, but it has many 
Other valuable qualities extremely worth enquiring into. 
It is the hardeft and drieft of all the ochres, and while in the 
ftratum appears abfolutely ftony, forming thin, flat, regular 
ftrata and is fo hard that it is not to be dug without the 
pick-ax; it is alfo of an obfcurely and irregular laminated 
ftrucrure, and naturally breaks into flat pieces. It is of a 
fine purplifh red, and very heavy, and contains a multitude 
of fragments of a fine lead ore which are bright and bluifh, 
and make a very pretty appearance, and befide thefe has al- 
ways among it a fmall quantity of pure native cinnabar ; 
-both thefe fubftances are fo nicely mixed with it, that it is 
fcarce poflible to break off a piece of an inch fquare from any 
part of the ftrata, that has not more or lefs of both in it. 
It is of a dufty furface, and rough to the touch, and adheres 
very firmly to the tongue, and ftalns the hands. It is of a 
very auftere and aftringent tafte, and makes no effervefcence 
with acids. There are considerable ftrata of it on the bor- 
ders of China, and it is much ufed as a paint in the Eaft- 
Indies. There is fome of it at times brought over to us, 
but not enough to make it a regularly marketable commo- 
dity. Befide its ufe as a painr, it is worth enquiring into an 
account of the cinnabar it contains ; three ounces of it hav- 
I ing yielded, on trial, two drams and a fcruple of pure quick- 
filver. Hill's Hift. of Foff. p. 62. 

SILACH, a word ufed by medical authors for a diforder of the 
eye-lid, conftfting in a preternatural thicknefs of it, or a 
fwelling without inflammation. 

SILATUM, a word ufed by the antient Romans to exprefs 
a morning's draught of wine. This was ufually of a wine 
medicated with the plant fili, or fefeli, and thence' had its 
name. It has always been the cuftom to medicate the morn- 
ing draughts of any ftrong liquor ; we do it with worm- 
wood, or the common bitter tin&ure, the Indians with 
ginger. 

SILAUM, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for the 
faxifraga pratenfs, or common meadow-faxifrage. J. Bauhin. 
Vol. 3. p. 170. 

SILENE, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are thefe. The perianthium is oblong, 
fmooth, and clavatcd, and confifts of one leaf, divided into 
five fegments at the edge. The flower confifts of five petals : 
the ungues of thefe are as long as the tube of the cup, 
and their extremities form a limb, which lies flat and ex- 
panded : the apices of all the petals are obtufe and marginated. 
The nectarium is compofed of certain denticuli, two of 
which are inferted near the bafe of every petal. The fta- 
mina are ten fubulated filaments, inferted into the ungues 
of the flower. The anthers are oblong. The germen of 
the piftil is cylindric. The ftyles are either three or five, 
and are of the length of the ftamina, or fomewhat more. 
The ftigmata are always bent againft the fun. The fruit is 
the germen enlarged, and divided into as many cells as there 
were ftyles : thefe contain numerous kidney-fhaped feeds. 
Dillcnius, in the Hortus Elthamenfis, has defcribed thefe 
plants under the name vifcago. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 107. 
Dillen. Hort. Elth. p. 309. 

SILER, in botany, a name given by the Latin writers of the 
later ages to the plant called by others fefeli, an umbellife- 
rous herb, growing in mountainous places. 
The antient Roman authors, however, mean a very different 
thing by the word filer, a fhrub growing in watery places, 
and having twigs very ducfile and tough, and fit for bafket- 
work, or any other ufe of that kind. The poets have often 
mentioned it, and always with the epithets of molle and len- 
tarn, foft and tough. 

Nothing can be more obvious, than that the filer of the later 
authors is a plant wholly different from this ; and it is very 
properly that fome have denominated the umbelliferous 
plant filer montanum, to diftinguifli it from the ihmb-filer, 
which only grows about waters. 

Some of the old fcholiafts and interpreters of the Roman 
authors have told us that the filer, mentioned by them, is 
the cyperus ; but this muft be a miftake. For though this 
plant grows in watery places, and has confiderable tough 
ftalks j yet it is not a fhrub, but an herbaceous plant, and 
is remarkably harfh, and of all plants leaft deferves the epi- 
thet molle, which the antients beftowed on their filer. 
Some have fuppofed it to be the willow ; but this cannot be 
true : for the willow and filer are continually named toge- 
ther, by the fame authors, as different plants. The willow, 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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alder and filer, being the three fhrubs generally mentioned' 
together, as the fhrubs that grow about tiie banks of rivers 3 
the ofier is a kind of willow, very frequent at the fides of 
rivers, and has all the qualities attributed to the filer by the 
antients. It has been fuppofed by fome that this cannot be 
their filer, becaufe as it is a kind of willow, they would 
have called it by the common name, falix ; but our own 
example may plead againft this, for we know it to be of the 
willow-kind, yet we call it by another name: ofier is more 
different in found from willow, than filer from falix, and 
probably both one and the other fignify the fame plant. 
The error of confounding fo different a plant as the fefeli 
with this fhrub, arifes from the unhappy cuftom of abbrevi- 
ation, fo common among the old Greeks; inftead of fefeli 
they wrote the word fometimes only felt, and file, thence 
it was eafy for people, lefs acquainted with botanical diftinc- 
tions, to add an r at the end, to reduce the word,. which 
they did not know, to one that they did ; and thus grew 
filer as a name for fefeli. Hippocrates calls the fefeli fili} 
and Pliny both fili and fell. See the article Sili. 

SILESIACA-f<77-<7. See the article Terr A-filefiaca. 

SILEX, flint, in natural fnftory, the name of a genus of femi- 
pellucid ftones, the matter of which is a cryftal, debafed by 
an admixture of a peculiar and appropriated earth, which 
is of a blackifh grey ; always free from veins, but, according 
to the different quantity and difpofition of the earth in its 
compofition, fubje£t to clouds of a darker or paler colour, 
and naturally inverted with a thin whitifh cruft. 
Naturalifts, in general, have accounted various fpecies of 
flint, but erroneoufly ; nature has eftablifhed it into a genus 
of itfelf, and allowed no other fpecies than one, which is 
ever compofed of the fame matter, and differs only in the 
proportions of its admixture. When cryftalline matter is de- 
bafed by earths of other colours, or clouded and veined, it 
ceafes to htfiint, and becomes the pebble, the agate, or the 
onyx; and the not attending to this diftin&ion, has made 
many defcribe thefe varioufly-coloured bodies twice over : 
once under the name of cohured flints, and a fecond time 
under that of EngUfi agates, &c. 

The characters of genuine fint are, that it is a ftone of an. 
extremely fine and even texture ; of a very uncertain furface, 
fometimes rough, fometimes fmooth ; of a colour always, in 
fome degree, between blackifh and whitifh, unlefs acciden- 
tally tinged, as all other foflils are fubjecr. to be j very rea- 
dily giving fire with fteel; not fermenting with acids. Hill's 
Hift. of Foflils, p. 508. See the article Flint. 

SILI, in botany, a name given by the old Greeks to a plant 
called alfo fefeli. Hippocrates always calls this fili and file t 
and Pliny ufes the fame words as fome of its names. 
This however is not the only meaning of the word, for the 
epithet cyprium being added to it, it fignified a very different 
plant, namely, the ricinus ; and the letter r being added to 
the end, and the word written filer, it became the name of 
the ofier, as well as of the fefeli. This has occafioned great 
errors about the meaning of the antients, fome mifunder- 
ftanding them as fpeaking of the ofier, when they arede- 
fcribing the virtues of the fefeli. 

SILICERNIUM, among the Romans, a funeral fupper, which 
is otherwife called exequium. Pitifc. in voc. See the article 

EXEQUIUM. 

SILIL1CON, in botany, a name given by fome of the old 
Latin writers to the carob-tree, ox fili qua dulcis. The Latins 
borrowed this name from the Greek xyloglycon, Zvbo'xvxw, the 
fweet, or fweet-fruitcd tree. Ifidore mifpels the word filili- 
con, and making it only filicon, fuppofes it to be a barbarous 
way of fpelling the word filiqua ; but the evident derivation 
of the genuine word from the Greek fhews his error, both 
as to the word itfelf, and the origin of it. 
The Latins called this tree fil'iqua, becaufe its fruit was in 
pods, and the Greeks ceratium, xe^lw, becaufe its pods 
were bent fo, as to refemble horns ; but the names xyloglycon, 
and Its derivative, fililicon, were wholly different from thefe. 
The fame Ifidore obferves, that the exprefled juice of the 
fruit of this filicon is the drug called acacia in the fhopsj but 
in this he is guilty of a very great error, the fruit of the 
filicon being efculent, and the acacia a very powerful aftrin- 
gent. 

What has led him into this error, has been an obfervatton 
of the Gloffaries on Avifenna, and the other Arabian phy- 
ficians. Thefe authors have called by the fame name, cbarub 9 
or iharnuh, both the carob, or fililicon, and the acacia, only 
diftinguifhing them by proper epithets. Ifidore found in 
their Gloffaries, that charnub was the fiUqua, or carob-tree, 
and that the juice of the pods of charnub was acacia ; he 
therefore not obferving that there were two charnubs, gave 
to the latter the properties of the former, and fo made the 
ftyptic and aftringent drug the juice of an efculent plant. 

SILICULA, in botany, a name given by fome authors to 
feenugreek. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

SILIQUA, (Cycl.) in botany, the name of a genus of trees, 
the characters of which are thefe. The flower is of the 
apetalous kind, being compofed only of a number of fta- 
mina, which arife from the fegments of the cup, the middle 
of which is occupied by a piftil, which finally becomes a 
2 N n n flatted 
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flatted pod of a flefhy fubftance, and containing fiat and 
roundifh feeds. 

The fpecies of filiqua, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: i. The common filiqua, called the eatable filiqua, 
orcarouge. 2. The efculent ///?wfl with fborter pods. 3. The 
efculent filiqua with various pods. 4. The wild carouge, or 
not efculent filiqua. Tourn. Inft. p. 578. 

Siliqua, xffd?io>j among the antients, the third part of an 
obolus, or, what comes to the fame, the fixth part of a 
fcruple. See the articles Obolus and Scruple, Cycl. 

SiLiqi'A nahathaa. See Nabathjea filiqua. 

SILIQUARIUS, among the Romans, an officer who exacted, 
or railed the toll filiqua. Pitifc. in voc. 

SILIQUASTRUM* Judas-tree, in botany, the name of a 
genus of trees, the characters of which are thefe. The 
flower is of the papilionaceous kind ; the wings, however, 
ftand over the vexillum, and the carina is compofcd of two 
leaves. The piftil arifes from the cup, and is furrounded 
by ftamina ; this finally becomes a flat membranaceous pod, 
filled with feeds of a kidney-like form. To this it is to be 
added, that the leaves ftand alternately. See Tab. 1. of 
Botany, Clafs 22. 

The fpecies of filiquajirum, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe: 1. The common filiquajirum, or Judas-tree. 
2. The white-flowered filiquajirum. 3. The filiquajirum 
with large pods and pointed leaves. 4. The round-leaved 
Czn&da-filiquafirum. Tourn. Inft. p. 646. 

Siliquastrum was ufed in the botanical writings of the 
antients for the name of a podded plant, growing wild in 
fome places of Italy, and in others cultivated for domeftic 
and medicinal ufes. Pliny, and many other of the antients, 
have mentioned this, but they have given fuch imperfect 
accounts of it, that they have led their followers into many 
errors about it. At this diftance of time, and with the few 
lights they have left us, it is not eafy to fay what this plant 
of the antients was ; but it may be a means of leading the 
reader out of many errors, to fay what it was not. 
Many have fuppofed it to be the xinx'tber caninum of Avi- 
fenna, and the bydropiper of Diofcorides ; but the name///- 
auajirum implying its having pods, is a fufficient refutation 
of its being this plant, which is the common perficaria, or 
biting arfmart. 

Others have thought that the filiquajirum was the capficum. 
or Guinea-pepper, as we call it ; but however well this plant 
may agree with the name, as being podded, it can by no 
means be the plant, fince Pliny defcribes it as common in 
Italy, and growing wild, which it is very certain that this 
plant never did. 

Many have fuppofed it to be the plant we call piper 'iti's, or 
dittander; but though Pliny has called this plant plper'ttis, 
from its hot tafte of pepper, yet he plainly {hews that it 
was not our dittander : for he afterwards defcribes that as 
another fort, faying, that there is another broad-leaved kind, 
which approached to the nature of iberis, but that the large 
leaves diftinguifhed it: this is plainly enough our lepidimn, 
or dittander ; and therefore the other filiquajirum-, originally 
and properly fo called, cannot be that plant. Julius Scaliger 
obferves, that there is a fhrub growing in Provence at this 

■ time, called filiquajirum ; he fuppofes this to be the filiqua- 
jirum of Pliny : it has leaves refembling thofe of the olive, 
and fhort crooked pods. But we do not And any thing ei- 
ther in Pliny, or any other of the antients, to counte- 
nance the opinion of the filiquajirum being a fhrub. 

Siliquastrum, in natural hiftory, the name given by Mr. 
Lhuyd, and others, to the bony palates of fifties, when found 
foflile. See the article Ichthyperia. 

SILIQUATICUM, among the Romans, a cuftom or toll paid 
for merchandife. This the Greeks called ceratifmus. See 
the article Ceratismus. 

SILK (Cycl.) — Raw filk, which is a fubftance of no remark- 
able fmell or tafte, yet contains a furprifing quantity of a 
volatile fait. Fifteen ounces of raw filk cut fmall, and put 
into a retort, when diflilled with a gentle fire, will yield two 
ounces and two drachms of a dry volatile fait ; whereas fif- 
teen ounces of hartfhorn, a fubftance ufually fuppofed to 
contain more volatile fait than any other fubftance, except 
fal armoniac, yields only half an ounce and half a drachm : 
from the fame quantity of filk there may alfo be drawn three 
ounces and an half of volatile fpirit; whereas, from the like 
quantity of hartfhorn, the quantity of fpirit exceeds this, 
being four ounces and a half. But we are to confider, that 
there requires but a fmall proportion of volatile fait to be 
diffolved in phlegm, to make it what they call a volatile 
fpirit ; and that upon the whole there is no doubt, but that 
the filk contains greatly the larger portion of fait. The caput 
mortuum, from this quantity of hartfhorn, weighed nine 
ounces and two drachms ; whereas that from the filk was 
only five ounces and five drachms : whence it is plain, that 
the hartfhorn contains greatly more earth in the fame quan- 
tity, and confequently lefs active principles. 
It has generally been agreed, that the fpirit of hartfhorn is no 
other than a phlegm, impregnated with a volatile fait, and 
an extremely penetrating fulphur : this is proved by the fol- 
lowing experiment. If fpirit of wine be poured upon fpirit 
offal armunhtc, or fpirit of filk, there is immediately pro- 
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duced a large quantity of a faline concretion ; and when the 
fpirit of filk is ufed, this concretion is manifeftly compofud 
of confiderably large and feparate granules of fait; whereas 
in cafe the fpirit of fal armoniac has been ufed, the concre- 
tion is perfectly fine, and of an even texture, and it is not 
eafy to fay, at firft fight, whether it be faline, or fulphu- 
reous : this is what has been called by authors affa Hchnontii, 
It is proved, however, to be wholly faline, on the adding 
water to it, fince that readily diffolves it. The fulphur 
which is contained in thefe volatile fpirits, manifefts itfelf 
fufficiently by its fmell. 

The fpirit of raw filk rectified with fome effcntial oil, is rfie 
medicine commonly known by the name of guttes Anglicans, 
or Englifh drops. Mem. de l'Acad. Par. 1700. See the 
article Drops. 

Silk being properly an animal fluid hardened' by the air, is 
ufually much mended or depraved in its nature and qualities, 
according to the nourishment the worm receives from a good 
or bad leaf; a great deal, therefore, depends on the good- 
nefs or badnefs of the fpring of the year, in the value of the 
filk produced. _ A warm fpring is beft, and it fhould be 
moderately moiff, not overmuch fo, becaufe too great a fall 
of rain is always found to rot the leaves. Southerly winds 
alfo are to be feared, becaufe they burft the worms \ and 
northerly ones, when ftrong, ufually fpoil the leaves. AH 
thefe being deftructive, either of the animals themfelves, or 
of their food, very juft prefages may be formed upon them 
of the produce of the enfuing year. 

When thefe mifchiefs do not happen, but the fpring is fa- 
vourable, the people have little to do but to watch the feed- 
ing of the worms, and about Midfummer they are to begin 
to draw the filk from its cocoon, to fee what it yields, and, 
judge of its encreafe or fcarcity, and eftimate its goodnefs 
and perfections ; the principal of which are, that it proves 
clean, light, and ftrong. 

Great ufe may be made of thefe obfervations, provided the 
management be good. It requires great care to hatch the 
eggs, and when hatched, there muft be a careful eye over 
the worms, even to the time of drawing off the filk. If the 
feafon foretels a fcarcity, the bufinefs of the prudent manager 
is to buy up all the old filk he can procure, and keep as 
much of the other as he can, to be employed in the beft fa- 
brics, that fo they may not be obliged to hazard all the good 
at the price of the worft : but when the feafon proves fa- 
vourable, they collect the new for the beft fabrics, and com- 
pare it with the old, to fee whether it be of a better quality, 
before they venture to determine their prices. 
The goodnefs of filk is beft diftinguifhed by its lightnefs, 
that being its moft eftential quality : this every one knows 
carries a very great profit with it, being bought by weight, 
and fold by meafure, at the firft hand, after the collectors. 
The Organcine filk is the beft of any made in the country 
of Piedmont, and two threads are equal in finenefs, that is in 
fmoothnefs, thicknefs, and length, for the thread of the firft: 
twift. For the fecond, it matters not whether the Angle 
thread be ftrong before the two are joined, unlefs to fee 
whether the firft twift prove well. It is necefiary that the 
filk be clean, and it is to be obferved, that the ftraw-colour- 
ed is generally the lighteft, and the white the heavieft of all. ' 
The fkains fhould be even, and all of an equality, which 
fhews that they were wrought together ; otherwife we may 
with juftie'e fufpect that it is refufefilk, and cannot he equally 
drawn out and fpun, for one thread will be fhortcr than the 
other, which is labour and lofs. 

It will alfo be requifite to fearch the bale more than once, 
and take from out of the parcels a fkain to make an eflay ; 
for unlefs it be known by trial what one buys, there is the 
greateft danger of being cheated in this commodity. To 
make an eftimate, and know the lightnefs, fix the effay up- 
on one eighth of a portee, or hand of filk of a hundred and 
ten aunes or ells of Lyons in length, and fee what it makes of 
aunes by the eighth part. The fkain, which is of eighty threads, 
muft be multiplied by a hundred and ten aunes of Lyons, 
and from this number muft be deducted one eighth ; as for 
example, no by 80 makes 8800, the eighth part of which 
is 1 100 ; and this is the eighth part of a portee, or hand of 
filk. Now to calculate what thefe n 00 aunes weigh, which 
is the eighth part of a porte'e, or of no aunes of Lyons, it 
will be proper to take a fkain out of the parcels, which you 
take from out of the bale which you judge may contain, at 
leaft, 1 1 00 aunes, to make the one eighth part of a portee, 
which portee mull be divided on two robbings, half on each ; 
then fix the two bobbings on the center, or beam, and from 
thence pafs it through the comb hurdiiioir, viz. 550 from 
the two bobbings, will make 1 100, which will be one eighth 
part of what you defire to know. This done, you cut off 
your filk, and carry it to put on the hurdiflbir ; then weigh 
it, and multiply the weight by eight, it will weigh juft as' 
much as a portee of no aunes of Lyons, which is the ge- 
neral rule for calculating. When they draw the filk out by 
this means, one may learn to adjuft the weight. 
There are filks of Piedmont which are very light and clean, 
and are to be preferred before any on the fate : the portee of 
filk of the lighteft weighs near twenty four pennvweights, 

and 
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and from this it arifes in gravity to twenty five, and twenty! 
fix pennyweights the port.ee, and fometimes to twenty fe-j 
ven and twenty eight ; but even thefe weights may be dif- 
penfedwith, provided that the other qualities be good, that 
is, that it be well wrought, even, and clean. When the 
filk is more than twenty eight pennyweights the portee, it 
muft always be proportionably cheaper. Philof. Tranfaft. 
N 252. p. 186. 
$iLK-worm> bombyx. This infect confifts of eleven rings, and 
each of thefe of a great number of other fmaller ones, joined 
to each other; and the head, which terminates thefe rings, 
is furnifhed with two jaws, which work and cut the food, 
not by a perpendicular, but a lateral action. .The humours, 
found in the body of this creature, all feem approaching to 
the nature of the filk which it fpins, for on being rubbed 
in the hands, they leave a hard or folid cruft behind them. 
Under the fkija there is always found a mucous rofy-co- 
Joured membrane, enveloping the animal, and fuppofed to 
he the new fkirj in which it is to appear, on throwing off 
the old one. The heart of this creature reaches from the 
head to the tail, running the whole length of the body : 
it is indeed rather a feries of many hearts connected together, 
than one. The motion of fyftole and diaftole is very evi- 
dent in this whole chain of hearts ; and it is an elegant fight 
to obferve the manner of the vital fluid's pafling from one of 
them to the other. The ftomach of this animal is as long 
as the heart, reaching, like it, from one end of the body to 
the other. This large receptacle for food, and the fudden 
paflage of it through the animal, are very good reafons for 
its great voracity. 

In the fides of the belly, all about the ventricle, there are 
depofited a vafr. number of veflels, which contain the filky 
juice ; thefe run with various windings and meanders to the 
mouth, and are fo difpofed, that the creatures can difcharge 
their contents at pleafure at the mouth ; and according to 
the nature of the juices, that they are fupplied with, furnifh 
different forts of filk from them, all the fluid contents of 
' thefe veflels hardening in the air into that fort of thread, 
: that we find the web, or balls of this creature confift of. 
Thefe creatures never are offended at any ftench of what- 
ever kind, but they always feel a fouthern wind, and an ex- 
tremely hot air always makes them fick. Malpghi de 
Bombyce. 
Ghryfalis of the SihK-zuorm. See the article Fe ve. 
SILVER (Cycl.) — Siher works, as fpurs, wrought hilts, fcrV. 
are boiled in fait, alum and argol, to give it a whitenefs 
and clearnefs. Boyle's Works Abr. Vol. I. p. 135. 
Silver burnt on a glafs-plate tinges it of a fine yellow or 
golden colour. Boyle's Works, vol. I. p. 147. See alfo 
p. 458. and Vol. II. p. 64. 

Chemifts have made frequent attempts to 6\\iTo\ve Jtlver in 
vegetable acids, but with little fuccefs, according to Mr. 
Marggrave ; who fays, that he himfelf, at laft, fucceeded in 
the attempt. 

The chief art required, is to find a proper precipitate of 
fiher. Mr. Marggrave's is formed by precipitating a folution 
of filver, in the belt fpirit of nitre, with that fait of urine 
which he fays is the bafts of phofphorus. See Salt fujibk 
of urine. 

This precipitate reduced to a fine powder, and digefted in 
a fand-heat with diftilied vinegar, well concentrated by freez- 
, ing, will in part be difiblved thereby. 
But if this precipitation of the fiber be made with fait of 
tartar, and then dried and pulverized, a confiderable quan 
tity of it may be difiblved in diftilied vinegar, in juice of 
lemons, in Rhenifh wine, and in other vegetable acids. The 
like may be done with mercury. Mem. de l'Acad. de Berlin, 
1741. See Mercury. 
Purified Silver. The moft commodious and regular manner 
of purifying fiher is this : put a large teft, inclofed in an 
iron ring, into a furnace ; when the teft: has been red-hot 
about half an hour, put into it the fiver to be purified, 
wrapt up in pieces of cloth or paper, and divided into fmall 
portions ; then fill the orifice of the furnace with burning 
coals, and blow with a pair of hand-bellows, till the fiver 
is in fufion; then add, at fever al times, fome lead, reduced 
to globules of a determined weight; continue adding lead, 
and keep the fire in fuch a degree, as is juft fufficient to 
keep the metal .in fufion, and continue thus, till the fiver is 
rendered quite pure. This may be partly guefTed, by the 
before made trial of its degree of impurity on the touch- 
ftone, and by the quantity of lead, judged neceifary for the 
operation, having been confumed ; and farther known, by 
trial of it on a wire thruft into it while in fufion, arfd the 
examining what is found adhering to it when it is taken 
out. When the operation is finifhed, pour water in a fmall 
ttream on the fiver to make it grow folid, and taking it 
out of the teft, clean it from all impurities that may adhere 
to its furface with a brufh made of fmall brafs wire. Cramer's 
Art of Allaying, p. 204. 208. 

The way of purifyingy7/wr by means of nitre is this: re- 
duce _the fl ver to grains, or fmall thin plates, put it into a 
CmC i a and add onc °= uarter P art of nit re, well dried and 
powdered ; p Ut Upon this crucible another of a fmaller fize, 
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having a hole as big as a pea in its bottom ; lute the joint 
of the two crucibles, and place them in a wind- furnace * 
put charcoal about them as high as the rim of the lower cru- 
cible, but no higher, then light the fire at top, and en- 
creafe it till the veflels are middlingly red-hot, then with a 
pair of tongs hold a burning coal dire&ly over the hole in 
the upper crucible* but at the diftance of one finger ; if you 
fee a fudden clear light produced near and about the coal* 
together with a crackling noife, this fhews that the fire has 
the right degree of ftrength ; but if this does not appear at 
all, or but very faintly, the fire muft be e'nereafed: but if, 
on the contrary, you hear a violent blaft of air from the 
hole, and a loud crackling noife, without holding the coal 
over, the fire is then too fierce, and muft be diminifhed* 
otherwife you will not only lofe a large quantity of fiver, but 
very often the veflels will burft. 

When this is perfectly over, encreafe the fire fo far, as to be 
able to melt fiver without any addition; then take out the 
veflels, and when they are cooled break the under one, and 
you will find the regulus of fiver at the bottom, and an al- 
kaline fcoria, commonly green, at the top. If the fiher 
is not yet thoroughly purified, put it into another crucible, 
and this open into a wind-furnace, throwing upon it a little 
nitre, and as foon as it melts, pour it into a mould for in- 
gots; thus will it be purified from every thing but gold. 
Cramer's Art of Aflaying, p. 246. 

When any quantity of this metal is contained in iron* it 
may, according to the rules of aflaying, be precipitated from 
it by fcarification, by the afliftance either of ftrong acid men- 
ftrua, or of crude antimony ; the latter method is the ea- 
fier, and is performed thus : put one centner of the iron 
reduced to very fine filings, and two centners of crude an- 
timony, into a fmall crucible, clofe it with a tile, and fet it 
in a ftrong fire, that it may melt ; when it has been in a 
perfect ftate of fufion for fix or eight minutes, take it out, 
and let it cool, break the crucible, and you will find a mafs, 
compofed of fcoria at top, and a regulus underneath ; throw 
away -the fcoria, and powder the regulus, mix it with twelve 
centners of granulated lead, and fcorify it in a continual, but 
not over-ftrong fire, till the lead is feen covered all over its 
furface with fcoria;, then take it out, and pour the mafs into 
a mould : the regulus fhould now be tough, and of a light 
lead-colour, both within and without ; if it be blackifh and 
brittle, it muft be returned into the teft, and fcorified again, 
and when brought to its proper ftate, and the antimony 
all confumed, let it be put into the coppel ; and when the 
bead of fiver is produced pure, fubtrac/t from its weight the 
before known quantity of the fiver contained in the lead 
ufed in the procefs, and the reft is the weight of the filver 
obtained from the iron. Cramer's Art of Aflaying, p. 223. 

Silver, in medicine, is mightily cried up for its virtues by 
chemical writers; accordingly, they have endeavoured to 
introduce a train of lunar medicines, as they call them, 
fuch as argentum potabile, diaphoreticum lunare, bezoardium 
lunare, and fifty others, as pompous as infignificant. 
The only preparations of fiver, which keep up their credit 
in the fliops, are the lunar cryftals, and the lunar cauftic, 
called lapis infernalis ; both which are violent cauftics, eat- 
ing away the flefh, and even the bones, they are applied 
to. See Caustic. 

Inflammable Silver, a chemical preparation of the lapis infer- 
nalis made by a fmall heat. The procefs is this : take an 
ignited piece of Dutch turf, after it ceafes to fmoak, place 
it with its upper flat furface parallel to the horizon, make a 
little cavity in the middle, and therein put a drachm of dry 
lapis infernalis ; it will immediately melt and glow, and fi- 
nally it will take flame, and hifs and fhine like nitre : after 
the flame ceafes, pure fiver will be found in the hollow, 
as much in quantity as was ufed in the making fo much lapis 
infernalis. 

This curious experiment fhews the phyfical manner in which 
acids do but fuperficially adhere to filver \ and the manner 
wherein acids operate, when united to metals, while fur- 
rounding their metallic mafs, they arm the ponderous prin- 
ciples thereof with fpiculse: it (hews alfo the immutability 
of fiher diflblved in an acid, and the various ways in which 
it may be concealed, yet ftill have its action : it alfo fhews 
the difference of potable fiher, while exifting in a faline 
form, by means of an adhering acid, from that potable 
filver of the adepts, where the principles of fiver are fup- 
pofed converted into a fluid, that will mix with the juices 
of the body, and cannot be reduced to fiher again; but 
the great thing to be here obferved, is, that the acid fpirit 
of nitre, adhering in a folid mafs of filver, is in this ftate 
as inflammable, on coming in contact: with an ignited com- 
' buftible body, as crude nitre itfelf : this feems to happen 
with filver alone, which is unchangeable with fpirit of nitre. 
Hence alfo we fee one way, by which fiher may be obtain- 
ed pure from other adhering matters, by bare burning: the 
acid here acts neither upon the mercurial part of the filver t 
nor on its fixing fulphur. Boerh. Chem. Part 2. p. 297. 

SiLVER-om. Some of the ores of- fiher are rendered very re- 
fractory in the working, by means of a mixture of unme- 
tallic earths, from which no art can wafh them clean. The 

method 
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method to procure the ftlver from there by an afTay is this : 
powder the ore very fine, and to a docimaftical centner of it 
add an equal quantity of glafs of lead, mix thefe thoroughly 
together; the glafs of lead maft, for this purpofe, be re- 
duced to as fine a powder as the ore ; put this powder,when 
well mixed, Into a teft, with twelve centners of granulated 
lead, and put the teft under a muffel in a furnace, make a 
ftrong fire, till the lead boils well ; when it is in this ftate, 
diminish the fire a little, and keep it in this weaker ftate for 
fome time, then encreafe it again to a great ftrength, till 
the lead is reduced to fcorise, and the filver is feen pure in 
the teft j or elfe when the fcorification is perfected, take 
out the matter together, and putting it into a coppel with 
more granulated lead, feparate the fthtr in a bead. Some- 
times a refractory ore of this kind cannot be thus fufficiently 
diflblved, but a mafs, which has the clammy nefs of pitch, 
fwims upon the furface of the regulus, and upon the fcorize 
that are in part fubdued : in this cafe, diminifh the fire, and 
touch this clammy mafs with a final] cold iron hook, to which 
it will immediately ftick ; take it all carefully off, reduce it 
to fine powder, and mixing it with more glafs of lead in 
powder, put it back into the teft, then continue the fcori- 
fication till it is perfected : but always obferve that the fco- 
rise of thefe refractory ores muft be examined, to fee if fome 
of the regulus does not remain among them, for fometimes 
the fcoriae, by their clammyneis, will retain part of the me- 
tal ; if this appears to be the cafe, powder the fcoriEe very 
fine, and the metal will be discovered and feparated, as it 
cannot be reduced to a fine powder. Cramer's Art of Aflay- 
ing, p. 218. 

The method of precipitating filver out of an eafily fufible 
ere is this: pound the ore very fine in an iron mortar, and 
for an afi'ay weigh one docimaftical centner of it, and eight 
centners of granulated lead; pour into a new teft about half 
the lead, ftir it about with a finger, and fpread it over the 
cavity of the teft; put upon this lead the pounded ore, and 
then cover it with the remainder of the lead ; put the teft, 
thus loaded, under the mufHe of an aflay-furnace, and in the 
hinder part of it make the fire, and encreafe it to a confider- 
abiy high degree The on- will foon be raifed out of the 
melted lead, and fwim upon it; a little after it will grow 
clammy, melt, and be thrown toward the border of the 
teft ; then the furface of the lead will appear clear in the mid- 
dle of the teft, and will fmoak and boil ; the fire muft now 
be made a little Iefs, till the boiling ceafes, for a quarter of 
an hour, and then made violent again, and the furface of the 
lead will then diminifh by degrees, and be covered with a 
mafs of fcorias. At this time have at hand an iron hook 
ready heated, and with this ftir all the matter from the fides 
into the middle of the teft ; if the matter, adhering to the 
hook from the ftimng, melts quickly again, and the extre- 
mity of the hook, when cold, is found covered with a min- 
ing cruft, the fcorification is perfeftcd ; but if the fcorite 
feel clammy while ftirred, and adhere in quantity to the 
hook, and are of a rough furface, the fcorification is not per- 
fect, but the matter adhering to the hook muft be ftruck off 
with a hammer, and beat to powder, and returned into the 
teft, and the fire continued till the fcorification is perfe&ed ; 
then take out the teft, and pour the whole contents into a 
mould, heated and greafed. This is the firft procefs, and 
this ufually takes up three quarters of an hour : the filver is 
now in form of a regulus, and muft be feparated by the cop- 
pel in the ufual way. Cramers Art of Aflaying, p. 205. See 
the article Regulus. 

Mundic is a very common thing in fiher-ores, efpecially 
the lefs rich ones, and gives great trouble in working the 
metal. The method of feparating the filver from an° ore, 
rendered refra&ory by this admixture, is thus : break the or) 
into a rough powder, and put a centner of it into a teft 
for an aflay ; put upon this another teft, by way of a cover> 
and put it under the muffle in a furnace ; when the muffle 
is near red-hot, encreafe the fire by degrees, there will be a 
crackling noife, which being ended, take away the upper 
teft, for when the veflels have been red-hot about a minute, 
the ore ceafes to fplit; leave the ore under the muffle, till 
the aifenic and fulphur are in a great meafure evaporated, 
which will be known by the ceflation of the fmoak from the 
ore, and of the fmell of garlick, or the acid ; then take out 
the teft, and leave it in a place not too cold, that it mav 
cool leifurely of itfelf ; take the roafted ore clean out of the 
teft, powder it very fine, and mix it with an equal quantity 
of glafs of lead in fine powder ; and finally, fcorify the 
mais in the fame, or in a new teft, if that was cracked till 
the filver appear in form of a bright bead in the middle, 
after it has ftood a minute or two ; after this take it out of 
the fire, and when cold take out and weigh the pure filver. 
Cramer's Art of Aflaying, p. 221. 

Alonfo Barba tells us, that the original method of extradt- 
ing filver from the ore, in the mines of Potofi, was only by 
quickfilver, but this was very difficult in many cafes. Thofe 
ores which partake of copperas, which are very numerous 
there, will not bear quickfilver, but confume and fcattcr it, 
breaking its particles, and rendering them unfit for the pur- 



pofes they we're intended for, of taking up the filver e'en 
tained in the ore. Burning the ore was another fnetfiod 
heretofore ufed with too little caution, and great lofles were 
fuftained by it. The grinding the ore is always proper kn J 
the finer it is ground, the better it will always njcceed 
Alonfo Barba alfo greatly recommends boiling the ores \x 
which the quickfilver is ufed, as of great advantage. The 
burning of ores is of no fervice, but to render the ftoriy matter 
more friable ; but when there is marcafite among the ore this 
is never done without lofs, and that often very great. Alonf 
Barba de Metall. J0 

The largeft piece of filver-ore we have account of any 
where, is at this time preferved in the king of Denmark's 
Mufeum of Curiofities at Copenhagen; this was dug in the 
mines of Norway, and weighs five hundred and fixty pounds 
It is five feet fix inches long, and meakires four feet about ■ 
it is valued at five thoufand crowns. There is in the fame 
place another alfo, which was dug in the fame mine, valued 
■ at three thoufand two hundred and feventy crowns. Thefe 
are both fo very rich, that they feem at leaft three parts 
filver, and the metal appears in very elegant forms in them 
and rifes up out of their furface in form of fmail trees and 
bufties. There are alfo feveral pieces of pure native or 
virgin filver there, all "of which rcprefent trees or plants. 
Silver-^///, a chemical preparation of filver, formerly hio-hly 
commended as a remedy for dropfies, and in many other 
difeafes. 

The method of making it is this : diflolve an ounce of pure 
nitre in diftilled water, then diflolve an ounce of cryftals of 
filver. made in the common way, with pure filver and aqua 
fords, in three times the weight of water, fo that the folu- 
tion may be perfectly limpid ; mix the two folutions toge- 
ther, they will become a clear homogene liquor, evaporate 
this to a pellicle, and cryftals rcfembling nitre will {hoot; 
pour off the remaining nitre as before, and the remaining 
nitre will fhoot with the filver, in form of cryftals, a^ain 
upon a fecond evaporation : let thefe cryftals be dried upon a 
paper, and then placed in a glafs veflel in a very gentle heat 
enough to make them fmoak, but not run, ftir it with a 
piece of glafs all the time, and keep it over the fire, till 
no more fumes arife ; thus the acid fpirits will be driven off", 
and -the filver remain of a very bitter tafte, and purging 
quality. It muft be kept in a dry clofe veflel. This difco- 
very, has been made to l'erve to many other purpofes, befide 
its ufes in medicine, and has furnifhed the difhoneft pre- 
tenders to alchemy with one of their moft cunning methods 
of deceit. They have been able, by this means, to conceal 
filver in nitre, and that in a very large proportion, as in 
one tenth part of the whole quantity; and this nitre being 
projected in an equal quantity on melted lead, gives an in- 
creafe of one tenth part in filver, which remaining upon the 
teft, will deceive the ignorant, as if a tenth part of the lead 
were converted into pure filver. People who arc upon their 
guard may, however, difcover the cheat, by diflblvinw the 
pretended nitre in ten times its weight of water, and puttino- 
a polifhed piate of copper into the folution ; for every par- 
ticle of the filver will then be precipitated out of the liquor 
upon the copper, and to the bottom of the veflel. Boerh. 
Chem. Part 2. p. 296. 

The medicinal ufe is this : the dried mafs, confifting of the 
falts of filver and nitre, is to be reduced to a fine powder; 
this powder applied to ulcers, acts in the manner of the lapis 
infernalis, oryfotr-cauftic, only much milder : but for in- 
ternal ufe, the quantity of two grains of it is to be ground 
to a fine powder, with fix grains of loaf-fugar, in a glafs 
mortar, this is to be then mixed with ten grains of the 
crumb of bread, and formed into nine pills .- thefe are to be 
taken by a grown perfon upon an empty ftomach, drinking 
after them four or fix ounces of hot water, fweetened with 
honey. It purges gently, and brings away a liquid matter 
like water, often unperceived by the patient. It is faid to 
kill worms, and perform great things in many obftinate ul- 
cerous diforders. It purges without griping, but it muft not 
be ufed too freely, nor in too large a dofe, for it always 
proves weakening, and in fome degree corrofive on the fto- 
mach ; but this inconvenience is greatly alleviated by rob of 
juniper. Boerh. Chem. Part 2. p. 297. 
SILVERING (Cycl.)— To filver brafs : fine filver is diflblved 
in aqua fortis in a broad bottomed veflel of glafs, or glazed 
earth, and the aqua fortis being afterwards evaporated, water 
is poured upon the remaining calx. This water muft alfo 
be evaporated, and the operation repeated as often as there is 
occafion; the fire being increafed towards the latter end, fo 
as to leave a perfectly dry and white calx, which will be thus 
tolerably freed from the aqua fortis. Of this calx take one 
part, and an equal meafure, not weight, of common fair, 
and of the cryftals of tartar, and mix them together into a 
fine powder ; then having firft plunged the (cowered brafs in- 
to fair water, rub fome of the powder upon it with your 
wet fingers, till the cavities of its furface be fufficienrly filled 
therewith. Laftly, wafh the metal well in water, and give 
it a glofs by rubbing it hard with a dry cloth. 

This 
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This wafliing, Mr. Boyle obferves, is expeditious, cheap, 
requires no quickfilver, and may be made to laft fome years, 
and is eafily renewable, when it begins to wear. See his 
Works Abr. Vol. I. p. 151. 
Silvering of glajfes. An excellent method of turning fphe- 
rical, and other glaffes, into fpeculums by flvering, is this : 
take half an ounce of pure lead, and melt it into a mafs 
with the fame quantity of fine tin, then immediately add 
half an ounce of bifmuth, and carefully flam off the drofs; 
remove the ladle from the fire, and before the matter is 
cold, add to it five ounces of pure quickfilver, ftir the 
whole together, and then put the fluid amalgam into a clean 
glafs. 

When this is to be ufed for foiling, or Jikerihg, let it be 
ftrained through a linnen rag, and then gently pour fome 
ounces of it into the glafs intended to be foiled, by means 
of a paper funnel, reaching almoft to the bottom, to prevent 
its flying up to the fides \ then dexteroufly inclining the 
elafs every way, endeavour thus to fatten the foil. When 
this is done, let the glafs reft for fome hours, then repeat 
the operation, till at length the whole fluid mafs is evenly 
fpread and fixed over the whole internal furface ; then let 
the fuperfluous amalgam be poured out, and the outfide of 
the glafs polifhed. This is the method by which glafs fphcres 
are made to look as if full of quickfilver, and deferves to be 
tried on the common looking- glaffes, as having many ad- 
vantages over the ufual way of filvering them. Shaw's Lec- 
tures, p. 428. 
SILURUS, in zoology, the name of a very large fifh, com- 
monly called in Engliih. the jheat-fijh. 

It is caught in the Viftula, and other large rivers, and grows 
to an immenfe fize, fome having been caught of more than 
an hundred weight, and of fixteen feet long, and fometimes 
confiderably larger than that. It refembles the eel in co- 
lour, but the belly is variegated with black, white, and dullcy 
fpots. The body is without fcales, and is covered with a 
mucous fubftance. The head is flat, ftiort and broad, the 
opening of the mouth extremely large. The body down to 
the fundament is thick and cylindric, but the bottom of the 
belly is flat, and from the anus to the tail it is broader and 
flat. Its eyes are large, and have two antenna?, or ilender 
excrefcences before them j and four beards hang from the 
lower jaw. The gills are four On a fide. It has only one 
fmall fin upon the back, and the tail is not forked. Its flefh 
is much efteemed for food, and is dreffed for the table as the 
eel. It is a very voracious fifh, and much dreaded when- 
ever it comes among the finaller fty. 

Gefner mentions two other fpecies of it, one flatted toward 
the tail, and the other of a mixed green and yellow colour, 
and having two beards on the upper jaw, and three on the 
under : he only calls thefe filuri Jecunda, and tertia /pedes. 
IVillughby, Hift. Pifc. p. 128. 

The name is of Grecian origin, and is derivad from the 
words <rw, to move or fhake, and ofg«, a tail. It is given 
to this fifh, from its remarkable quality of being almoft con- 
tinually moving its tail in the water. 
Silurus is alfoaname given by fome authors to the fturgeon, 
called by others accipenfr, but by the generality of writers 
Jlurio. Salvian, de Aquat. Sec the article Sturio. 
S1MARONA, a name given by the Spaniards in America to a 
fpecies of vanilla, called alfo bajlard -vanilla. The pods of 
this kind are every way fmall er than thofe of the true kind, 
and have very little liquor, or pulp in them when broken, 
and contain very few feeds. Thefe are greatly inferior to the 
true kind, having fcarce any finell. It is not yet certainly 
known, whether this fpecies be the fruit of a different kind 
of vanilla-plant from the common, or whether it be the 
fame fruit gathered at a different feafon, or from a plant 
growing in a different foil. See the article Vanilla. 
SIMAROUBA. The bark of this plant is very fuccefsful in 
the cure of dyfentcries, as Mr. Juflieu affures us from his 
experience. It is a thick yellow bark, of an aftringent bit- 
terifh tafte, and refembling, as it is faid, the macer of the 
antients. It was firft brought into Europe from America, 
in 1 71 3; hut of the tree, which produces it, we have no 
certain account. 

This medicine is. more fuccefsful in decoctions than In fub- 
ftance. The dofe is about the third part of a quart of de- 
coction, having two drachms of the bark in it. See Mem. 
de l'Acad. des Scienc. Anno 1729. 
S1MARUM mufcuhs, in anatomy, a name given by fome of 
the old writers to a mufcle, called by the moderns the fer- 
rates magnus. See Serratus. 
SIMBALATH, in the materia medica, a name given by Avi- 
fenna and others to the fpikenard, or nardus Indica. 
The exact interpretation of the word is fpicigera, and Avi- 
fenna, under this general name, diftinguifhes it into feveral 
kinds ; the firft he calls alnardin, or nardin. It has been 
fuppofed by fome that he means the Indian fpikenard by 
this word, but, on the contrary, it appears plainly that he 
means the Celtic nard ; he calls it the nardus Romant oriis, 
and fays that it is of European growth. After this he men- 
tions the Afiaiic nards of feveral kinds, which are only the 
Indian fpikenard, growing in different places, and fuch as 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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ufed to be brought thence in different degrees of perfection* 
See the article Nardus. 
SIMLA, the ape or monkey, is made by Linnseus a diftinct ge- 
nus of animals, the character of which is, that the creatures 
of this kind have teeth, have feet compofed of five toes, and 
made for climbing, and have their paps on the breaft. £*»* 
nai Syftem Nat. p. 34. 

This genus comprehends the monkey, ape, and bahon daffes, 
but more regularly, the word fimia is the name of that kind 
only which has no tail, the tailed ones being, in diftinctionj 
called cercopitheci, ox tailed monkeys. 

The proper name of the fimia, in Englifh, is ape, and 
thofe which have tails, are diftinguifhed by the name 
monkey. See Cercopithecus. 

There are many fpecies of apes, and even many more than 
were fuppofed by authors ; America affording us frequent in- 
ftances of fuch as have not been defer! bed in any book* 
Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 149. 
Sim 1 a marina, the fca-ape, a name ufed by Bellonius, and 
fome other authors, for the fifh called vulpes marina, a kind 
of fhark, remarkable for its long tail, from which probably 
it had both one and the other of thefe names* fritlughbji 
Hift. Pifc. p. 54. 
SIMICON, in antiquity, a mufical inftrument of theftringed-* 
kind, with thirty ( five firings. Mem. de l'Acad. Infcripti 
Vol. 5. p. 168. 
SIMILAR (Cycl.)-*- Similar curves, in geometry. The ft- 
milarity of curvilinear figures may be derived from that of 
rectilinear figures, that are always ftmilarly deft. ri bed in 
them j or, we may comprehend all forts of fimilar figures, 
planes, or folids, in this general definition: figures are fimi- 
lar, when they may be fuppofed to be placed in fuch a man- 
ner, that any right line being drawn from a determined 
point to the terms that bound ihem, the parts of the right 
line, intercepted betwixt that point and thofe terms, are 
always in one conftant ratio to each other. Thus the fi- 
gures ASD, a$>d, are fimilar j 
when any line S P being drawn 
always from the fame point S^ 
meeting A D in P, and a d iri 
p, the ratio of S P to fp is in- 
variable. It is manifeft, that 
,-v the rectilinear inferibed figures 
apdS, APDS, -axe fimilar in 
this cafe, according to the defi- 
nition of fuch figures given in Euclid's Elements, Book 6* 
See Mac Laur. Flux. Art. 122. 

When the fimilar figures are in the fituation here defcribed* 
they are alio ftmilarly fituated, and all their homologous 
lines are either placed upon one another, or parallel. 
Similar diameters of two conic fections. When the diameters 
in two conic fections make the fame angles with their or- 
dinates, they are fometimes faid to be fimilar. 
Similar folids, fuch as are contained under equal numbers of 

fimilar planes, alike fituated. 
Similar bodies, in natural philofophy, fuch as have the'if 

particles of the fame kind or nature one with another. 
Similar animals. We have a treatife by Dr. Martin, where- 
in he treats of the laws and proportions of the motions and 
forces of the folids and fluids of animals, of however diffe- 
rent magnitudes, which are fuppofed of f mi lar make and 
conftitution, SeeTractat.de Similibus animalibus. 
SIMON, in, zoology, a name by which fome authors have 
called the dolphin. It is affirmed that this fifh loves the 
name, and will come to a perfon who calls him by it ; but 
this, though recorded by authors of credit, meets with no faith 
among the judicious readers. Ray's Ichthyography, p. 31. 
SIMPLE (Cyr/.)— Simple leaf, among botaniits.- See the 

article Leaf. 
Simple, or Jingle eccentricity. See Eccentricity, Cycl. 
Simple problem, in mathematics. See LINEAR probUm, CycL 
Simple roofs. See Fibrose roots. 
Simple waters, in diftillery. See Waters. 
SIMPULUM, among the Romans, a veffel with a long handle,- 
and made like a cruet. It was ufed in facrifices and liba- 
tions, for taking a very little wine at a time. Pitifc Lex. 
Antiq. in voc. 
SIMULACRUM, among the Romans. See the articles Idol 

and Idolatry, Cycl. 
SIMUS, in zoology, the name ufed by fome authors for the 
nafus, or nafe, a fifh common in the large rivers in Ger- 
many, and fomewhat refembling our chub, and in fome re- 
fpects our common rud'd. Gefner, de Pifc. p. 213. See the 
article Nasus. 
SINAPI, muftard, in botany, the name of a genus of plants* 
the characters of which are thefe. The flower is compofed 
of four leaves, and is of the cruciform-kind. The piftil 
arifes from the cup, and finally becomes a long pod, divid- 
ed by an intermediate membrane into two cells, and con- 
taining round ifli feeds; the pod alfo ufually terminates in 2 
fungofe horn, which has fome feeds in it. To this it is to' 
be added, that, thefe plants have all a hot, acrid, and biting 
tafte.' 
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The fpecies of finaph enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe. i. The turnep-leaved mujfard. 2. The white muf- 
tard with hairy pods, and red and white feeds. 3. The 
early wild mujfard with black feeds, called by many charlock, 
4. The early black-feeded fe\d-mujlard, or charlock, with 
undivided leaves. 5. The " rocket-leaved mujfard. 6. The 
Spanifh mujfard with lobated leaves, and fulphur- coloured 
flowers. 7. The crefs-leaved Spanifh mitflard. 8. The fmall 
radifh-leaved Spanifh mujfard. 9. The dwarf white Spanifh 
mujfard. 10. The largeft Indian lettuce-leaved mujfard. 
11. The large Indian lettuce-leaved mujfard with narrower 
leaves. Town. Inft. p. 227. See Mustard. 
Sinapi Perficum, Perfian mujfard, a name by which fome 
botanical authors have called the thlapfi, or treacle-muftard. 
Ger. EmaC. Ind. 2. 
SINAPISIS, a word ufed by fome writers as a name for Arme- 
nian bole. Caji. Lex. Med. in voc. 
EINAPISTRUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe. The flower conhfts of 
four leaves, difpofed in the form of a crofs. The piftil arifes 
from the cup, and at length becomes a long cylindric bi- 
valve pod, ufually containing round ifh feeds. 
The fpecies of finapiffrum, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort. 
are thefe. I. The more prickly feven-leaved Egyptian_/?wa- 
piflrum with flefh-coloured flowers. 2. The lefler, not 
thorny, five-leaved Indian Jmapijfrum with flefh-coloured 
flowers. 3. The trifoliate, not thorny, Indian fmapijlrum 
with flefh-coloured flowers. 4. The fhrubby trefoil Ame- 
rican Jmapijfrum with the tafte of crefies. 5. The trifoliate 
red-flowered Portugal Jmapijfrum with horned pods. Tourn. 
Inft. p. 231. 
SINASBARIUM, in botany, a name given by fome authors 
to the Jyfimbrium, or water-mint, common in all our ditches 
and watery places. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
SINE (Cycl.) — Sine of incidence, in catoptrics and dioptrics, 
is ufed for the fine of the angle of incidence. See the article 
Incidence, Cycl. 
Sine of rejiecl'ton, in catoptrics, is ufed for the Jini of the 

angle of reflection. See Reflecion, Cycl. 
Sine of refraclion, in dioptrics, is ufed for the fine of the 

angle of refraction. See Refraction, Cycl. 
Sine ajfienfu capituli, in law, a writ that lies where a bifhop, 
dean, prebendary, or matter of an hofpital, aliens the lands 
holden in right of his bifhoprick, deanery, houfe, &c. with- 
out the afTent of the chapter or fraternity ; in which czfe 
his fuccefibr fhall have this writ. F. N. B. 195. Blount, 
Cowel. 
SINEW (Cycl.) — Sinew, in the manege. To unfmew a horfe, 
called in French enerver, is to cut the two tendons on the 
fide of the head, about five inches under the eyes ; which 
two join in one at the tip, or end of the nofe, in order to 
perform its motion. This tendon, at the tip of the nofe, is 
likewife cut. We unfmew, in order to dry the head, and 
make it fmaller. 
Sinew-_/Z>j-h«£, is faid of a horfe that is over-rid, and fo worn 
down with fatigue, that he becomes gaunt-bellied, through 
a ftifFnefs and contraction of the two ftnews that are under 
his belly. 
Sinew -fprwig, is a violent attaint, or over-reach, in which a 
horfe ftrikes the toe of his hinder feet againft the fine w of 
the fore legs. 
SINF, in the materia medica of the antients, a word ufed to 
exprefs the fame as agallochinn, or lignum aloes. 
The Arabians formed an adjective of this word, and called 
the yellowifh lignum aloes finficum, and the blackifh indi- 
cum. Not that the finficum came from any other place, or 
that the Indicum was given as the name of the country, but 
that the colours only were expreffed by thefe epithets ; in- 
dicum being with the antients as a common word to exprefs 
black by. The only fpecies of myrobalan they had of a 
black colour, was called the Indian myrobalan ; not for its 
being peculiarly the produce of that country, but becaufe of 
its being of the colour they exprefled by that word. 
SINGERS, in the Jewifh antiquities. See Chanters. 
SINGLE (Gjcl)~ Single cajf, in hufbandry, a term ufed by 
the farmers for that fort of fowing, that difperfes the neceflary 
quantity of corn at one bout. Plot's Oxfordfhire, p, 251. 
SINGULATOR, among the Romans, a horfeman who rode 

with one horfe only. P'ttifc. in voc. 
SINKING, or Absorptions of the earth. Kircher has writ- 
ten very largely on this fubject, and antient and modern 
hiftories agree in relating many fuch facts. The abforpti- 
ons themfelves are indeed too common, and are the effects 
of earthquakes, fubterranean fires, and many other accidents 
of the macrocofm ; but there are much fewer inftances of the 
reftoring the places thus abforbed, and there are but few of 
thofe inftances, which are recorded of it, that deferve credit, 
though fome are unqueflionable. 

Pliny tells us, that in his own time the mountain Cymbotus, 
with the town of Eurites, which flood on its fide, were 
wholly abforbed into the earth, fo that not the leaft trace 
of either remained ; and he records the like fate of the city 
Tantalis in Magnefia, and after it of the mountain Sypelus, 
both thus abforbed by a violent opening of the earth. Galanis 
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and Garnatus, towns once famous in Phoenicia, are recorded 



to have met the fame fate ; and the vaft 



promontory, called 



Phlegium, in /Ethiopia, after a violent earthquake in the 
night-time, was not to be feen in the morning, the whole 
having difappeared, and the earth clofed over it. Thefe and 
many other hiftories, attefted by the authors of greateft 
credit among the antients, abundantly prove the fact in the 
earlier ages ; and there have not been wanting too many in- 
ftances of more modern date. Kircher's Mund, Subter. p. "7. 
The mountain Picus, in one of the Molucca ifles, was fa 
lofty, that it appeared at great diftances as an immenfe co- 
lumn reared erect in the air, and ferved as a land-mark to 
failors ; an earthquake in this ifland deftroyed it ; at one in- 
ftant the whole mountain was abforbed into the bowels of the 
earth, and no mark of its place remained but a vaft lake of 
water, exactly anfwering to the fhape of the baje of the 
mountain. A like accident, but of a more terrible kind, 
happened in China, in the year 1556, when a whole pro- 
vince of the mountainous parts of that kingdom was in one 
moment abforbed into the earth, and all the towns buried, the 
whole number of the inhabitants finking with it, and an 
immenfe lake of water remaining in its place to this time. 
Of much later date is the deftruction of a city in the 
confines of Swifierland j but this, though generally faid 
to have been fwallowed up into the earth, was not properly 
an abforption ; for the whole city was buried by the fall of 
a mountain upon it. 

The burning mountains, Vefuvius and Strongylus, both 
once very high, have in length of time loft half their height, 
the upper part having been undermined by the burning, and 
having fallen into, and been abforbed by the under part. 
And in the year 1646, during the terrible earthquake in the 
kingdom of Chili, feveral whole mountains of the Andes 
difappeared, and were one after another wholly ab/orbed in 
the earth. 

Thefe, and a thoufand other accidents of a like kind, prove 
the truth of abforptions in general ; fome of them leaving 
level ground in the place of the things abforbed, fome im- 
menfe chafms and cracks, and fome lakes of frefh or fait 
water; and it may be, that many immenfe lakes were form- 
ed in ages, of which we have no hiftories, by the like ab- 
forptions. 

Pliny gives many accounts of the reftoring of places thus 
abforbed, but later obfervations do not give an equal credit 
to thefe parts of his hiftory. He tells us, that thefe reftora- 
tions are made fometimes in the fame place, where the ori- 
ginal mountain or ifland was abforbed; fometimes in others, 
as large fpaces of ground arifing out of the fea in one place, 
which had been taken from the land in another ; but thefe feem 
very vague relations. The ifiands of Rhodes and Delos, ha 
fays, are of this origin, as alfo that of Anephe beyond Melos, 
and Nea near Lemnos ; that of Aioue between Lebadus and 
Teus, and Hiera among the Cycladcs ; and finally, the ifland 
Thia, which he fays appeared in his own time. A modern 
inftance of this kind, is the fudden production of the new 
ifland near Santorini ; but this, and probably all the others 
alfo, was not the refloration of any thing before abforbed, 
but the effect of a vulcano under water, which threw up a 
vaft quantity of cinders and fciarri, the whole ifland, as it is 
called, confifting of nothing elfe. In the fame manner, in 
the year 1638, an ifland was railed near St. Michael's, in 
the Atlantic ocean, by fubterranean fires, which threw up 
ftones, and other fubterranean productions, jn fuch quanti- 
ties, that they formed an ifland of five miles in length. The 
mountain raifed in one night, in the fea nearPuzzoli, is an- 
other inftance of this fudden production of thefe mountains : 
this appeared after one night's violent fubterranean conflict, 
and ftill keeps its place, and is known under the name of 
the Mom Sanclus. Not one of thefe, however, appeared in 
the place of any thing that was abforbed ; and there is more 
imagination, than judgment, in fuppofing them to have any 
connexion in the laws of nature with the abforptions of other 
places, very diftant, and at diftant times. Kircber's Mund. 
Subter. p, 79. 
SINKOO, in the materia medica, a name given by fome au- 
thors to the lignum aloes, or agallochum, ufed in medicine. 
Dale's Pharm. p. 347. 
SINNET, aboard a {hip, is a line or ftring made of rope- 
yarn, confifting generally of two, fix, or nine firings, which 
are divided into three parts, and are platted over one an- 
other, and then it is beaten fmooth and flat with a wooden 
mallet. Its ufe is to ferve the ropes, that is, to keep them 
from galling. 
SINOPICA terra, in natural hiftory, the name of a red earth 
of the ochre-kind, called alfo rubrica Sinopica, and by fom* 
authors finopis. 

It is a very clofe, compact, and weighty earth, of a fine 
glowing purple colour, but in fome fpecimens much deeper 
than in others, and in fome degeneratine; into palenefs ; 
but even in its worft Condition, it is a very fine colour. It is 
of a pure texture, but not very hard, and of an even, but 
dufty furface. It adheres firmly to the tongue, is perfectly 
fine and fmooth to the touch, does not crumble eafily be- 
tween the fingers, and ftains the hands. It me|ts very flowly 
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in the mouth, and is perfectly pure and fine, and of a very 
auftere aftringent tafte, and ferments very violently with 
aqua fortis. 

It was dug in Cappadocia, and carried for fale to the city 
Sinope, whence it had its name. It is now found in plenty 
in the New Jerfeys in America, and is called by the people 
there blood-fane* from its ftaining the hands to a blood co- 
lour, and may probably be had in many other places ; and 
this deferves thoroughly enquiring into, fince there i'eems 
not one among the earths more worthy notice. Its fine 
texture and body, with its high florid colour, muft make it 

a' very valuable to painters, and its powerful aftringency 
equally fo in medicine. The antients were well acquainted 
with it in fluxes and haemorrhages, and experience mews it 
pofleffes the fame virtues at this time. The deepeft coloured 
is ever the moft aftringent. Hill's Hift. of Foff, p. 60. 

SINOPIS, in natural, hiftory, a name by which fome authors 
have called the Sinopic ochre, commonly called ruhrica Si- 
nopica. Hill's Hift. of Foflils, p. 60. See the article Sino- 
Pica terra.) fupra. 

SINUATED leaf, in botany. See Leaf. 

SINUS [Cycl.)~— Sinus of an artery, is ufed by fome for any 
part of an artery, where its fides are ftretched out beyond 
the ordinary proportional dimenfions elfewhere. Med. Efl. 
Edinb. Abridg. Vol. 2. p. 410. 

Morgagni has obferved four fuch finnfes in the aorta ; three 
of them anfwering to the femilunar valves, and the fourth 
is all that part of the aorta, between the former jmitfis and 
the origin of the common trunk of the right fubclavian and 
carotid arteries. He gives fome reafons to prove, that the 
nervus acceffbrius arifes from the eighth pair, to be joined 
to the medulla fpinalis. Med. Efl". ibid. 

Sinus of the womb, is ufed for any cavity within its fubftance. 
Thefe Jinufes are much of the fame texture with the cells of 
the fpleen, or rather of the corpora cavernofa penis ; being 
membranous cavities communicating with each other, and 
having numerous arteries fpread on them, whofe lateral 
branches open into the cells, from which veins go out to be 
joined to other veins, that return the blood from the other 
parts of the womb. 

Thefe ftnufes are diftended with blood in the time of the 
menfes ; and their orifices are then alfo enlarged. 
During the time of pregnancy the fmifes, and their canals, 
that open into the womb, are gradually diftended and en- 
larged; fo that, at the end of nine months, ihefnufts will 
contain the largeft fingers, and the canals from them will 

' receive the little finger. Vid. Monro, in Medic. Efl". Edinb. 
Vol. 2. Art. 9. 

SIPHAC, a name ufed by fome authors for the peritonaum. 

SIPHILIS, a name ufed by fome authors for the lues venerea, 
or French-pox. 

EIPHITA, a word ufed by Paracelfus, and his followers, with 
the addition of parva and magna, for two diforders. The 
fiphita parva fignifies the chorea fancti Viti, or St. Vitus's 
dance ; and the fiphita magna, walking in time of fleep, 

SIPHNIUS lapis, in the natural hiftory of the antients, a 
fubftance found in great plenty in the ifland Siphnus, in the 
^Egean fea. 

It was dug up in large manes in the neighbourhood of the 
fea, and when frefh might be cut or worked by the turner 
Into any forts of veflels, by reafon of its foftnefs ; but when 
afterwards burnt and oiled over, it became black _nd folid, 
and was fit for any fervice ; and- the veflels made of it bore 
the fire very well, and as thofe of earthen-ware with us, for 
the common offices of boiling, tsY. In many parts of Eu- 
rope they ftill find the fame fubftance, and call it lapis le- 
betum^ ufing it in the fame manner. It is no other than the 
faatites, or foap-rock, as it is called with us, common in 
Cornwall, though our people have not thought of putting 
rt to that ufe. Hill's Theophr. p. 106. See the article 
Steatites. 

SIPHONANTHEMUM, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants eftablifhed by Dr. Amman. The name is derived 
from the Greek tri$ot 9 a tube, and *»G£/*ev, a flower. The 
characters of the genus are thefe. The flower confifts of 
one petal, and is tubulated and divided into feveral fegments 
■ at the edge. The piftil arifes from the cup, and finally be- 
comes a fruit refembling four berries, nicely joined together. 
It is divided into four cells, and contains a number of round- 
ifh feeds. The ftalks of the plant are green and ftriated. 
* The leaves ftand very clofely together, and are placed in no 
Order ; they are very narrow, about three inches in length, 
and much refemble thofe of the willow; they ftand on very 
fliort pedicles, and are of a very deep green, both on the 
upper and under-fide. From the alse of the leaves, or a little 
above their infertions toward the top of the ftalks, there 
arife feveral pedicles, of about an inch in length, which di- 
vide into feveral others at their tops ; ufually each part into 
three, but often into four or five ; thefe are difpofed in the 
manner of the pedicles of the umbelliferous flowers, and 
each is terminated by a one-leaved cup, divided into five 
fegments, from which arife flowers compofed of a (lender 
tube, two or three inches long, of a yellowifti green, which 
at the end expands into four fegments of a pale yellow : in 
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the middle of thefe there Hands a purple ftyle, which 13 
crooked, and is furrounded by four {ramina of a purple co- 
lour, fuftaining each a triangular brown apex. In each of 
the four cells of the capiule there is contained one large 
greemih yellow feed. Acl. Petrop, Vol.8, p. 216. 

SIPTACE, in natural hiftory, the name given by the ahtientis 
to a beautiful bird, of which they were very fond, and 
which was often kept in their houfes. Some have conjec- 
tured this to be the goldfinch, from the fine yellow they de- 
fcribe about it; but Pliny plainly makes it the parrot: he 
tells us, among other things, that it imitated the human, 
voice the beft of all birds. 

SIRA, a name by which fome of the chemical writers have 
called orpiment. 

SIRACAUSTUM, a name given by llefue to a medicine he 
recommends in acute difeafes. 

SIR^EUM, a word ufed by fome to exprefs a fweet decoction, 
whether given in that form, or firft infpifiated into a fort of 
rob by evaporation. 

SIREN {CycL) — Siren, in ichthyology, a name given by 
Artedi to the fea-monfter often defcribed by authors, but 
either not exifting at all, or not fo like man as their defcrip- 
tions make it. 

Artedi fuppofes it to conftitute a peculiar genus of the pla- 
giuri: or cetaceous fifties. The characters he gives of it 
are thefe: it lias no pinnated tail; the head, neck, and 
breaff, down to the navel, reprefent thofe of the human fpe- 
cies; there are only two fins on the whole body, and thofe 
ftand on the breaft. 

I'artholine, in his Hiftory of Curiofitlcs, defcribes fuch a 
fifti as this, under the name 0$ fyrene, ^ftnd Barchewitz under 
the "name of homo marinus. This author fays that he faw 
one at fea, and that it is wholly different from the manati, 
and from all other fifties. The Philofophical Tranfaflions 
alfo contain an account of a fea-man feen in the American 
feas, and feveral other writers of credit give countenance to 
the ftory. Their defcriptions tell us, that from the navel 
to the tail it is one fhapelefs mafs of fiefli, without any ap- 
pearance of finny tail, or any other part of the ftruflure of 
a fifli. The pectoral fins refemble hands, and are compofed 
of five bones, or fingers, joined by a membrane. With 
thefe it fwims. It were much to be wiihed, that fome ac- 
curate ichthyologiit might have an opportunity of feeing and 
examining this creature, if it really e:cifts different from the 
other animals of the fea. Artedi feems to doubt the truth 
of the accounts, but thinks it better not to judge of a thing 
not yet feen, than to pronounce any thing raftily again ft 
the accounts of creditable authors. Artedi, Genen Pifc* 
p, 52. 

Siren is alfo a name given by MoufFet, and other authors, to 
a fpecies of bee ; of which they diftinguifh two kinds, a 
larger and a finailer. Thefe differ greatly from the common 
bee, in that they live folitary, and never unite into fwarms, 
or build nefts, or make combs. 

SIRI, among the Romans, were fubterranean caves, or vaults* 
in'which wheat could be kept found and frefh for fifty years. 
Pitifc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 

SIRIASIS, a name given by medical writers to a difeafe to 
which children are fubject ; it confifts in an inflammation of 
the brain and its membranes, and is attended with a de- 
preulire of the fontanella, or hollowncfs of the eyes, a burn- 
ing fever, a palenefs and dryneis of the whole body, and an 
utter lofs of appetite. 

SIRICON plumbi, a name given by fome chemical writers to 
calcined lead, or the grey powder made of lead by a flight 
calcination in an open fire. 

SISARUM, Jkirret, in botany, the name of a genus of um- 
belliferous plants, the characters of which are thefe. The 
flower is of the rofaceous kind, being compofed of feveral 
petals, arranged in a circular form. The cup becomes a 
fruit compofed of two feeds, which are flender and gibbofe 
on one fide, and flat on the other. To this it is to be 
added, that the roots are feveral large and long ones, hang- 
ing from the fame head. 

We know of no other fpecies of this genus, but the common 
ftfarum. Tourn.luk. p. 308. See Skirret. 
The tafte of the Jkirrei-toot has fomewhat of a bitternefs 
and fubaftringency in .it. It ftrengthens the ftomach, and. 
is of good nourifhment. It proves diuretic, and is by fome 
pretended to be a remedy againft the ill effects of mercury; 
btit this is an idle opinion. 

SISER, in botany, a name given to the ffcirret, otherwife called 
the white carrot, or yellow parfnep. See the article Si- 

SARUM. 

SISKIN, in zoology, the common Engliih name of a finging 
bird, kept in cages in fome paits of England, where it is 
common, and called by authors fphus and Ugurinus, Ray's 
Ornithol. p. 192. See the article Spinos. 

SISON fyriacum, in botany, a name given by fome authors 
to the ammi, or bifhop's weed, a plant, whofe feeds were 
once much in ufe in medicine. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

SISSITIEPTERIS, in botany, a name ufed by Pliny, and 
fome others of the old authors, for the phnpinella, or burnet, 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

1 SISTRUIVL 
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SISTRUM, in antiquity, an inftrument ufed for beating 
time in concerts. It was a plate of founding metal, of an 
oval form, the upper part of which was adorned with three 
figures ; that of a cat with a human face in the middle, the 
head of Ifis on the right-fide, and the head of Nephthys on 
the left. It was filled with wires of the fame metal, which 
ferved to beat againft the plate when ihaken. Mem. Acad, 
Infcript. Vol. 7. p. 249, feq. 

SISYMBRIUM, fpearmint, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe. The flower 
confifts of four leaves, and is of the cruciform kind. The 
piftil arifes from the cup, and is finally turned into a long 
pod, divided into two cells by an intermediate membrane, 
and furnilhed with roundifh feeds. To thefe marks it may 
be added, that there is a peculiar general appearance of all 
thefe plants, which will eafily diftinguifli them, at hrft fight, 
from all the others of the fame clafs. 
The fpecies of Jifymbrtum-, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe. I. The water-jijymbrium, or common water-crefs. 

2. The purple-flowered broad-leaved Pyrenean Jifymbrtum. 

3. The fmooth rocket-leaved ^mir/am with yellow flowers, 
commonly called barbarea, and winter- crejfes. 4. The fmall 
early-flowering fmooth rocket-leaved Jijymbrium, or winter- 
crefs. 5. The double-flowered fmooth rocket-leaved Jifym- 
brium* 6. The rough rocket-leaved fifymbrium with yellow 
flowers. 7. The fhort-podded radifh-leaved w&ter-jijymbri 
um. 8, The radifh-leaved fhort-podded -wattT-Jijymbrium 
with variegated leaves. 9. The fhort-podded water fify) 
hrium with more deeply divided leaves. The three laft are 
ufually called by authors water-radijbes. 10. The creeping 
wa.ter-jijymbrium with leaves like thofe of the nafturtiums 
This is called by fome water-rocket. 11. Thefmail rough- 
podded mzr(h-Jify?nbriumj called by many rough-podded muf- 
tard. 12. The fmall fmooth-nodded mzTtti-Jifymbrium. 13. 
The wormwood-leaved annual fijymbrhtm^ called by many 
authors fopbia chirurgorum. Town. Inft. p. 226. 
Sifymbriwn^ among the Romans, was one of the ingredi- 
ents, whereof the nuptial garlands were compofed. See 
Nuptial and Garland. 

Sisymbrium, in botany, is alfo a name ufed to exprefs the 
wild water-mint. Dale's Pharm. p. 205. See the article 
Mentha. 

SISYRA, among the antients, a woolly fkin ufed for a cover- 
ing to beds. Hofm. Lex. Univ. in voc. 

SISYRINCHIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe. The flower and fruit are 
the fame with thofe of the iris and xiphion, but the root is 
compofed of two bulbs, the one lying upon the other, as 
in the gladiol and crocus. 

The fpecies of fifyrinchium^ enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe. 1. The large fifyrinchium with the flower marked 
with a yellow fpot". 2. The large fifyrinchium with the flower 
marked with a white fpot. And 3. the lefler fifyrinchium. 
Town. Inft. p. 365. 

SITHCUNDMAN, in our old writers, one whofe province it 
was to lead the men of a town or parifh. Leg. Inas. c. 56. 
Dugdale fays, that inWarwickfhire the hundreds were for- 
merly called fithefocay and that fithefocundman and ftthcund- 
man was the chief officer within fuch a divifion, i. e. the 
high-conftable of the hundred. Dugd. Antiq. Warwick. 
Blount, in voc. 

SlTHESOCA, in our old writers, is ufed to denote the diftricl: 
now called an hundred. The word is Saxon, fignifying a 
franchife, or liberty. Rot. Pari. 16 Hen. II. Blount. 

SITICINES, among the Romans, perfons who founded a 
kind of trumpet, having a very mournful tone, at the bu- 
rying the dead. Danet. in voc. See the articles Burying 
and Burial. 

SITONiE, Silwirftt, among the Athenians, officers appointed 
to lay in corn for the ufe of the city, for which purpofe the 
T*f*i«j rvf }t«*ii<™«f, or the public treafurer, was to furnifh 
them with as much money as they had occafion for. Potter, 
ArdiEeol. Greec. 1. 1. c. 15. Tom. I. p. 83. 

SITTA, in the Linniean fyftem of zoology, the name of a 
diftincl: genus of birds, ufually confounded with the wood- 
pecker-kind. The characters of this genus are, that the 
foot has three toes before, whereas the woodpecker has but 
two fore-toes on each foot ; the bill is angular, and ends in 
the form of a wedge, and the tail is raifed. The grey, or 
afh-coloured picus is of this genus. Linnaius, Syftem. Natur. 

P-45* . 

The picus cinereus, or grey woodpecker, is called in Englifh 
the nut-hatch or nut-jobber. 

It is a fmall bird, not quite fo large as the chaffinch. Its 
head, neck and back are grey ; its fides under the wings are 
red, and its throat and breaft of a pale yellow, with a mix- 
ture of a chefnut brown. The lower part of its belly is 
covered with red feathers, with while tips or ends, and it 
has a long black ftreak on each fide, running from the angle 
pf the beak to the neck. Its long wing-feathers are black, 
and its tail variegated with black and grey. Its legs are 
red, and its toes ftand three before, and one behind j not as 
in the woodpecker, two each way. It builds in holes of 
trees, and when their entrance is too large, artfully Hops 
3 
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them up with mud. It feeds on infefis and fruits. It hoard's 
nuts for the winter, and breaks them by flicking them in a 
cleft of a tree, and ftriking them with its beak. JJov's Or- 
nitholog. p. 98. 

SIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of umbelliferous 
plants, the characters of which are thefe. The flower is of 
the umbelliferous kind, being compofed of feveral unequal 
leaves, arranged in a circular form. The cup finally be- 
comes a roundifh fruit, compofed of two feeds, which are 
gibbofe and ftriated on one fide, and flat and plain on the 
other. To this it is to be added, that the leaves ftand by 
pairs on the ribs, and have a fingle one to terminate the 
ends. 

The fpecies of Jium, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe. 1. The common, or long-leaved Jium, or water- 
parfnep. 2. The Jium with ferrated leaves. 3. The great 
broad-leaved Jium. 4. The Jium with deeply jagged leaves. 
5. The creeping umbelliferous Jium. 6. The Jium whick 
has umbels at the joints of the ftalks. 7. The Rdd-Jium, 
called honewort, or eorn-parftey, and by authors Jel'mum Jii 
Jaliis. And 8. the aromatic Jium, or Jifon of the (hops, 
called by many amomum, and Alacedonian parjley. Town. 
Inft. p. 308. 

SIXTH (Cyd.) — Sixth, in muftc, is not properly an original 
concord, as is advanced in the Cyclopedia, fince it arifes 
from the fubtraftion of the third from the oilave. There 
are properly but three original concords, the oftave, fifth, 
and third major. Philof. Tranf. N a 48i. p. 267. Seethe 
article Interval 

Dimimjlied Sixth, in mufic. See DiMiNisHEDy»A&. 

SIZE (Cyd. )— The Ihreds and parings of leather, parchment, 
or vellum, by being boiled in water, and {trained, make 
Jize b . This fubftance is ufeful in many trades. Mr. Boyle 
mentions, among other ufes, that fine red Hands, and hang- 
ing Ihelves, are coloured with ground vermilion tempered 
with Jize-, and when dry, are laid over with common var- 
nifh '.—[■ See Glue, Cyd. • Boyle's Works Abridged, 
Vol. 1. p. 150.] 

Gold Size. See Gold jize. 

SIZEL, in coining, is ufed where pieces of money are cut 
out from the flat bars of filver, after having been drawn 
through a mill into the refpeitive fizes or dimenfions of tho 
money to be made ; the refidue is called Jizd, and is melted 
down again. Low/id's E(T. upon Coin, p. 96. 

SIZING, in mineralogy, a term ufed by the Cornifll miners 
for a peculiar method of feparating the purer from the im- 
purer parrs of an ore by means of fieves. When the oro 
has been powdered, they put it into a wire-fieve with fine 
holes, and in this they fift it till the fine part goes through: 
this is properly what is called fixing. They fend the larger, 
or coarfer part, to be powdered again, and putting the reft 
into a neve with a clofc bottom, they let in a ftream of 
water from a cock, and by means of continued fhaking it 
about, they caufe the lighter and fouler parts to be warned 
over the rims of the fieve, and the remaining powder is the 
black tin. 

SKAITE, in ichthyology, the Englifh name of a fpecies of 
the ray-fifh, called by the generality of authors raia undu- 
lata, and raw Lsvis, and by fome tubus. 
It is diftinguifhed by Artedi by the name of the variegated 
rny-fijh with the middle of the back fmooth, and with only 
one row of fpines in the tail. See Raja. 

SKEGG, in a (hip, that fmall and (lender part of the keel, 
which is cut flaming, and left a little without the ftern-poft. 
It is now much out of ufe. 

SKELETON (Cyd.)— We have, in the Philofophichal Tranf- 
acfions, an account of an human JJielelon, all the bones of 
which were fo united, as to make but one articulation from 
the back to the os facrum, and downwards a little way. 
On fawing fome of them, where they were unnaturally 
joined, they were found not to cohere throughout their 
whole fubftance, but only about a fixth of an inch deep 
all round. The figure of the trunk was crooked, the fpina; 
making the convex, and the infide of the vertebrae the con- 
cave part of the fegment. The whole had been found in 1 
charnel-houfe, and was of the fize of a full grown perfon. 

Vegetable Skeleton. The preparations of leaves, fruits, 
roots, i$c. called vegetable Jkdetons, are made in this 
manner. Chufe for this purpofe the leaves of trees or 
plants, which are fomewhat fubftantial and tough, and 
have woody fibres, fuch as the leaves of orange, jafmine, 
bay, laurel, cherry, apricot, peach, plum, apple, pear, pop- 
lar, oak, and the like ; but avoid fuch leaves as have none 
of the woody fibres, which are to be feparated and preferved 
by this method j fuch are the leaves of the vine, lime-tree, . 
and the like. The leaves are to be gathered in the months 
of June or July, and fuch to be chofen as are found and 
untouched by caterpillars, or other infefls. Thefe are to be 
put into an earthen or glafs veffel, and a large quantity of 
rain-water to be poured over them ; and after this they are 
to be left to the open air, and to the heat of the fun, with- 
out covering the veffel ; when the water evaporates, fo as 
to leave the leaves dry, more muft be added in its place : 

th» 
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trie, leaves, will by this means putrefy, but they require a 
different time for this, fome will be fmifhed in a monih, 
and others will require two months, or longer, according to 
the hardnefs of the parenchyma of them. When they have 
been in a ftate of putrefa&ion fome time, the two mem- 
' branes will begin to feparate, and the green part of the leaf 
' to become fluid ; then the operation of clearing them is to 
: be performed. The leaf is then to be put upon a flat white 
earthen -plate, and covered with clear water; and being 
gently fqueezed with the finger, the membranes will begin 
to open, and the green fubftance wiil come out at the edges ; 
the membranes mult be carefully taken off with a finger, 
and great caution muft be ufed in feparating them near the 
middle rib. When once there is an opening toward this 
Teparation, the whole membrane always follows eafily ; when 
both membranes are taken off, the Jkeleton is finifhed, and 
it is, to be warned clean with water, and then preferved be- 
tween the leaves of a book. 

The fruits are diverted of their pulp, and made into Jkele- 
tms in a different manner. Take, for inftance, a fine large 
r pear that is foft, and not irrongj let it be nicely pared 
without fqueezing it, and without hurting either the crown 
or the ftalk ; then put it into a pot of rain-water, cover 
it, fet it over the fire, and let it boil gently till it is perfectly 
foft, then take it out, and lay it in a difti filled with cofd 
water ; then hold it bv the ftalk with one hand, and with 
the other hand rub off as much of the pulp as you can with 
the finger and thumb, beginning a., the ftalk, and rubbing 
it regularly towards the crown. The fibres are molt tender 
toward the extremities, and are theieiore to be treated with 
great care 'there. When the pulp is thus cleared pretty 
"well off, the point of a fine penknife may be of ufe to pick 
" away the pulp flicking to the core. In order to fee how the 
i operation advances, the foul water muft be thrown away 
' from time to time* and clean poured on in its place. When 
the pulp is in this manner perfectly feparated, the clean fie- 
leton is to be preferved in fpirit of wine. 
Skeletons of roots which have woody fibres, fuch as turneps, 
and the like, muft be made by boiling the root without 
peeling it till it be foft, that the p.ilp may be fqueezed away 
by the fingers, in the fame manner, in a difti of water. 
Many kinds of roots are thus made into elegant Jkelet6/:s., 
and the fame method fucceeds with the barks of feveral kinds 
of trees ; which when thus treated, afford extremely elegant 
views of their conftituent fibres. Philofi Tranf, N°4i6* 
SKEW, or Skill facets, among jewellers. See Facets. 
SKIN [Cycl.) — The cuticle, or {tyrf-fkin ■ of the human bodv, 
is remarkabje for its fcaies, and for its pores. Its fcales are 
wholly a mlcrofcopical difeovery, f° r being fo very minute, 
ihat two hundred of them may be covered with a grain of 
fand, they never could have been difcovered by the naked 
feye. Thefe are placed on our Jkln as on fifties, that is three 
deep, or each fcale fo far covered by two others, that only 
a third part of it appears ; and thefe lying in this manner 
over one another, feem the rcafon of the Jkln\ appcarin: 
white; for about the mouth and lips, where they only ju: 
meet together, and do not fold over, the blood-veflels are 
feen through, and the parts appear red. The perfpirabL 
matter is fuppofed to iiliie from between thefe fcaies, which 
lie over the pores, or excretory veffels, through which the 
watery and oily matters perfpirc ; and thefe may find vent in! 
a hundred places round the edges of each fcale: fo that if a! 
grain of fand can cover two hundred of thefe fcaies, it may 
cover twenty thoufand places through which perforation I 
may iflhe forth. 

A piece of the Jkln taken from between the fingers; from 
the forehead, neck, arms, or any other foft part of the body, 
which is not hairy, ferves to fhew thefe fcaies ; for where 
the fkin is become hard and callous, they are faftened con- 
fufedly together. They are generally compofed of five fides, 
and may be feen very diftinclly if fcraped off with a pen- 
knife, and applied to the microfcope in a drop of water. 
Baker's Microfcope, p. 169. 

Every part of thefiin of the human body is alfo full of ex- 
cretory ducts, or pores, which continually emit the fuper- 
fluous humours from among, the mafs of the circulating fluid. 
In order to view thefe pores, cut a Mice of the upper Jkln 
with a {harp razor, as things pofHblej then immediately cut 
alfo a fecond flice from the fame place, which apply to the 
microfcope ; and in a piece of this, not larger than what a 
grain of fand can cover, there may be difcovered innumera- 
ble pores as plainly, as little holes pricked in paper by a fin< 
needle may be perceived, when it is held up againft the fun. 
The fcaies of the upper Jkln prevent any diftinft view of 
the pores, unlefs they are thus cut off firft, or elfe (craped 
away with a penknife ; but if a piece of the Jkln between 
the ringers, or in the palm of the hand, be fo prepared, and 
then examined, the light will be feen very beautifully through 
its pores. Lewenboek, Arcan. Nat. Tom. 3. p. 413. 
Mr. Lewenhoek has attempted to give fome flight notion 
of the number of the pores in the human body : he fuppofes 
that there are a hundred and twenty fuch pores in a line 
bne tenth of an inch long; however, to keep within com- 
pafs, he reckons only a hundred; an inch in length will then 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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contain a thoufand in a row, and a foot twelve thoufarid; 
According to this computation, a foot fquare muft have in it 
a hundred and forty four- millions; and fuppnfmg the fuperfi- 
ciesof a moderate fized man to be fourteen feet fquare, there 
will be in his fkin two thoufand and fixteen millions of pores.. 
Dr. Grew has obferved that the pores, through which we 
pcrfpire, are more remarkably diftinguifhable in the hands 
and feet; for if the hands be well wafhed with foap, and ex- 
amined with but an indifferent giafs in the palm, or upon the 
ends and firft joints of the thumb and finger, thefe will he 
found innumerable little ridges parallel to" each other, and. 
of equal bignefs and diftance; and upon thefe ridges the 
pores may be difcovered by a very good eye, even without 
a glafs, lying in rows, but viewed through a good glafs, 
every pore feems like a little fountain, with the fweat ftand- 
ing therein as clear as rock water ; and this, when wiped 
away, will be found to be immediately renewed again. 
Probably fleas, gnats, and other infe&s, which feed on our 
.blood and humours, make no new holes, but prey upon us 
through thefe pores, Philof. Tranf. N 159. 
Skin, in commerce. The Indians in Carolina and Virginia 
drefs buck and doe-Jkins in this manner: the felt being 
taken off they ftrain them with lines, or otherwife, much 
like the clothiers racks, in order only to dry them: When' 
the hunting time is over the wemen drefs the Jklrisi by put- 
ting thc-m in a pond, or hole of water, to (oak them w^Il ; 
then with an old knife, fixed in a cleft ftick; they force off 
; the hairwhilft they remain wet. This done, they put them nto 
a kettle, or earthen-pot, and a proportion of deers brair. j 
dried and preferved for this puipofe, is put in along with 
them ; this vefTel is fet on the fire till they are more than 
blood-warm, which will make them lather and fcour clean ; 
after this, with fmall ftirks, they wreft and twift each _/£/'*, 
as long as they find any wet to drop from them, k-tting them 
remain fo wrefted for fome hours, and then' they untwift and 
ftrt-tch each of them in a fort of rack, fo that every part is 
extended; and as the Jkln dries they take a dull hatchet, tor 
fome fuch inftrument, and rub them werf ovtr to force all the 
water and greafc out of them, till they become perfectly dry, 
and then, their work is done. 

In this, manner one wuman (for the rrien never employ them- 
felves in this work) will drefs eight or ten Jkins- m a day, 
that is, begin and finifh them*. Phil. Trahf. N- 194. 
SKINK, Jeiiiciis, in zoology, &c. See Scincus. 
SKINUS, trxwlt, a name given by the antient naturalifts to the 
lentifk-tree, and alfo to a peculiar fpecies of the fquill, or 
fcilla; .which was- not naufeous and emetic as the common, 
fquill, hut efculent and pleafant to the taffe. 
The generality of writers, even among the antlents them- 
fclves, have not obferved the fvnonymous ufe of this word, 
and tranferibing at random paffages from one another, have 
confounded the names of the lentift-tree and of this efculent 
fquill, and related of the one what the original writer laid 
of the other. Hence many of the abfiirdities which we find 
in the works of fome, but which are by no means to be at- 
tributed to all of them. 

Pericles was called, by way of derifioir among the comic 
writers of his lime, Skinorephahts, this term expreffing his 
having a head like the Jkinos, muft be wholly unintelligible 
to thofe, who fuppofed it meant as the name of the lentifk- 
tree ; but when it was underftood to be me;mt of the fquill, 
the fatire was plain, as a large and mifshapen head, fuch as 
that of Pericles was, could not eafdy be better likened to' 
any thing, than to the irregular, large, and oblong bulbous 
root of this plant. 

Epicharmus, in Athenseus, names the Jklnos as a kind of 
eatable fquill ; and Theophraftus exprefsly fays, that the 
roots of all fquills were not eatable, but that they only eat 
thofe of the Jklnos, or, as others called it, the E-ptmmedian 
Jquill, a fort of that plant fo called, after the name of one 
Kpimenides, who firft brought it into ufe. The after-writ- 
ers run into great errors about this word,- fome of them 
franflating Theophraftus's epithet into a fubftantive, and di- 
ftinguifhing the Epimenedium from the fcilla. Pliny, in 
particular, is guilty of this error. This is the peculiar fpe- 
cies of fquill^ which the Athenians afterwards diftinguifhed 
from the common kind, by the name Jklnus. Theopompus 
mentions the Jklnus as an efculent kind of fquill ; and, in 
general, the word oftener occurs as the name of the fquill, 
than as the name of the lentifk-tree. 

Theophraftus mentions the infert'mg an efculent root on' the 
Jkinos, or fkilla, giving the choice of either of thofe roots, 
and fays that it will thrive much better on this, than in the 
earth alone; the tranflators have rendered this the lentifk : 
but where is the probability of this excellent botanift's ad- 
vifmg the grafting an efculent foot upon a tree, or giving 
a tree, and a common bulbous plant, as indifferent to the 
choice which was to be ufed ? Pliny, lib. 23. cap. 5. TTw- 
fhrajlus, lib. 5. c. 7. See Lentiscus. 
SKIPP£R,anEnglifh nameforthecommon gar-frm. See Acus. 
SKIRRET, fijarum, in botany, &c. See Sisarum. 

The Jklrrety though one of the moft wholefome andnouriuV 
ing of all the efculent roots, is very little cultivated with us, 

2Ppp 
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It may be propagated either by fowing the feeds, or by plant- 
ing the flips and off-fets, but the firft is much the belt me- 
thod. It fliould be fowed on a moift rich foil, in the be- 
ginning of February ; in April the young plants will come 
up, when they mutt be cleared of weeds, and houghed up 
to three inches afunder ; and about a month afterwards they 
muft be thinned a fecond time, leaving them only fix inches 
diftant. After this they muft be carefully kept clear from 
weeds, and when their leaves are decayed, they fhould be 
taken up for ufe; but this thould only be done as they are 
wanted, for they fpoil with lying out of the ground. The 
leaves decay in October, and from that time till the middle 
of March the roots are in feafon ; after this the roots become 
good for little. Miller's Gard. Diet. 
SKITTISH, in the manege. A horfe is faid to be fiittijli, 
in French ecouteux, or retenu, that leaps inftead of go- 
ing forward ; that does not fet out, or part from the hand 
freely, nor employ himfelf as he ought to do. 
SKOUT, in zoology, a name given by the people of York- 
fhire to the lomwia, called in many places the kiddaw, and 
in Scotland the auk., or razor-bill, another of the webfooted 
water-fowl. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 244. See the articles 
Alka and Lomwia. 
SKRABBA, in ichthyology, a name given by fome to a fifh 
called by Jonfton and Schoneveldt the fcorpius marinus, but 
wholly different from the fcorpcena of other authors. 
It is a fpecies of cottus, and is diftinguifhed by Artedi by the 
name of the emus without fcales, with feveral prickles upon 
, its head, and with the upper jaw fomewhat lower than the 
other. See the article Cottus. 
SKULL (Cvr/.)— It is not uncommon to find in fome human 
Jkulls a different ftructure and conformation from that which 
nature has given to others, or to the generality of the 
fpecies. 

Frequently there are met with heads, the fagittal future of 
which is prolonged to. the root of the nofe, and divides the 
coronal bone into two parts : and there have been anato- 
mifts, who have judged this fort of conftrufiion of the /hull 
peculiar to one fex, rather than common to both. 
To find the true caufe of this, we are to have recourfe to 
the ftate of the fiull in the infancy. This bone is, at that 
time, always found divided into two lateral portions; fo the 
fame feparation, which is found between the two fides, is 
found alfo between the two pieces, which afterwards compofe 
the coronal bone. The two pieces of this coronal bone 
unite one with another, by means of their indented edges, 
and thefe afterwards coalefce fo perfectly, that the future is 
obliterated ; and this coalefcence, which thus in proper time 
takes place in the coronal bone, fometimes extends itfelf, 
alfo, to almoft all the other bones of the fiull i but this only 
happens in old age. But if, on the contrary, the two 
pieces, of which the coronal bone is compofed, acquire their 
full thicknefs and hardnefs, before this coalefcence is brought 
about, the future remains, and is not obliterated, except in 
extreme old age. This reflexion may be alfo carried much 
farther. 

In the Jkulls of a great number of infants, the coronal and 
the two fides fo perfectly unite, as not to leave the leaft trace 
of their original feparation. It feems as if the bones, hav- 
ing expanded and grown in thefe early ftages too fall: for the 
brain, have been united to one another while yet foft and 
tender : but when the brain, on the other hand, grows too 
faft for the bones of the fiull, thefe bones, prefied more 
from within outwards than any other way, have little dif- 
pofrtion to unite with one another ; and thus acquiring their 
thicknefs and hardnefs before their coalefcence, they become 
much lefs inclined to coalefce than before. 
From thefe confiderations we may conclude, that in thofe 
infants, in which the growth of the brain is flow, and that 
of the bones of the fiull quick, the future, which is betweei 
the two portions of the coronal bone, is very quickly ob 
literated ; and, on the contrary, when the encreafe of th, 
brain is quick, and the growth of the bones is flow, the fu- 
ture, which divides the coronal bone into two pieces, is 
found to a great age. 

That which is the fiull in the more advanced ftate of the 
infant, is originally no other than a membrane, which is af- 
terwards to oflify : not unfrequently the offification is im- 
peded, in different parts of this membrane ; and in the fiulls 
of young fubjefls it is common to fee thefe diftinft parts, 
which remain membranous while the reft of the fiull has ac- 
quired its proper bony hardnefs. If the caufe, which im- 
peded the progrefs of the offification, fubfifts fo long, as till 
the other parts of the fiull are hardened into bone, and have 
their full growth and hardnefs, then will that, which mould 
have been naturally only one bone, form two. 
This is the origin of the Angular and unnatural futures 
found in fome human fiulls, and called by fome Jupernume'- 
rary futures. Sometimes there are, from this caufe, fuch fu- 
pernumcrary futures in almoft all the bones of the fiull. The 
os planum frequently is found thus divided into two; and 
from the fame principle in nature it is, that a fmall future is 
fometimes found in the maxillary bone, below the orbit, 
along the canal, which forms the lower orbitary cavity ■ the 
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place where this little future is found has happened to remai 
a long time membranous, and the offification at laft takin 
place on the two edges of the remaining membrane, there 
has been found a future. 

In other bones of the fiull we alfo frequently meet with 
larger or fmaller fpaces, which have continued membranous • 



and there are inftances, in which the offification 



lay be 



plainly perceived juft begun in the center of the membranous 
fpots. 

It might be fuppofed that the brain was little liable to an 
unnatural growth, or expanfion, when we confider that the 
brain is no other than a vaft alfemblage of pipes, or tubes 
of a molt extreme finenefs, and that the particles, which 
compofe thefe tubes, have but a very weak band of union 
one with another, indeed we know very well, that when 
an injection has penetrated to the cortical fubftance of the 
brain, if that fubftance he macerated a little in water, its 
parts detach themfelves from one another, the velfels become 
wholly deftroyed, and there remains nothing but a number 
of extremely fine filaments of the matter of the injection 
which has found its way into thefe veffels, and been formed 
into their fhape by cooling in their cavities. As there are 
found, however, a great number of Jkulls, which have a An- 
gular and odd configuration, it cannot but be, that the 
brain muft be expanded into the fame form. We are in- 
formed, that the people of fome nations prefs the forepart of 
the heads of their children, as foon as born, with confider- 
able violence, and continue this, in order to reduce the 
forehead to a flatnefs ; but thefe fiulls are always found to 
get in length behind what they want before. 
Sometimes there has been obferved, in the fiulls of perfons 
of an advanced age, in the middle of the fagittal future, a 
deep impreffion, or finking in, which had remained there 
from infancy ; but nature, in this cafe, fupplies the cavity 
with two protuberances of bone from the fides of the adjoin- 
ing parts ; and fome Jkulls are found very narrow, and of a 
remarkable length, nature giving one way the room (he de- 
nied the other. Many other fmgular conftructions of the 
fiull have been obferved by anatomifts ; and prohably in the 
perfons, to whom they have belonged, the brain has been 
able to perform its functions but badly. Be that as it will 
it is certain that the brain has expanded, and formed itfelf 
to the ftiape of the fiull in all thefe its unnatural figures; 
and neceffarily the partSj of which the brain in fuch cafes is 
compofed, have taken a very different figure and arrange- 
ment from what nature intended : and in this cafe it cannot 
be, but that fome portions of the brain have extended them- 
felves farther than they naturally fhould have done, and 
others much lefs than was allotted to them. Mem. Acad. 
Scienc. Par. 1740. 
Bones of the Skull. The eight principal bones of the fiull 
are ordinarily divided into common and proper. By proper 
bones anatomifts mean thofe, which are wholly employed 
in forming the globe of the fiull, and of thefe they reckon 
fix; the os frontis, the two parietal bones, the occipital 
bone, and the offa temporum : the common bones are thofe 
which contribute to form the face, as well as the fiull, viz. 
the os ethmoides, and the os fphenoides. But this divifion 
is not juft, for the os frontis, and offa temporum, deferve 
as much to be called common, as the two that are ufually 
reckoned fo ; and thus, inftead of fix, there would be only 
three proper bones, the offa parietalia, and os occipitis ; and 
inftead of two, there would be five common ones-, the os 
frontis, offa temporum, os ethmoides, and os fphenoides. 
IVinJlow's, Anatomy, p. 21. 

The adhefion of the pericranium to the fiull, has been 
thought a fure fign of the bones being entire, but this is a 
miftake ; and the feparation of the cranium from the fiull, 
is as uncertain a fign of the cranium's being broken. Mem. 
'de l'Acad. de Chirurg. Tom. 1. 

We have fome very particular obfervations on the bones of 
thehuman./fe//, by Mr. Hunauld, in the Memoires del' Acad. 
Royale des Sciences, An. 1730. 
Concealed injuries of the Skull. When a blunt inftrument ij 
the occafion of an injury on the cranium, if the injured 
part does not fufficiently appear of itfelf, great induftry is to 
be ufed to difcover it. Where the common integuments ap- 
pear tumid and foft, they are in this cafe to be divided to 
the bone; but in making the incifion, great care muft be 
taken not to lay too much ftrefs upon the knife, left fplinters 
of the fraftured cranium fhould by that means be forced in 
upon the brain. The belt way to make this incifion is in 
form of the letter X, and about an inch and half in length ; 
lifting up the fkin at each angle, and leaving the bone bare. 
The blood that is fpilt is to be taken up with a fpuno-e, 
and dry lint fluffed between the lkin and the cranium ; and 
having thus found out the injured part of the cranium, the 
trepan is to be applied, if it be found neceffary. If fplinters 
.of the bone are now found, they muft be removed either 
with the fingers or the forceps, or, when they hang to the 
pericranium, with fciffors; but when they adhere pretty 
firmly to the neighbouring parts of the cranium, it is more 
advifeable to replace them, than to endeavour to remove 
them by violence. Heijler's Surgery, p. 85. 

Fijfurts 
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Fijfures of the Skull, cracks in the bone of the Jkull, made by 
falls, blows, or other injuries. When thefe are attended 
with no other bad fymptoms but white, yellow, or brown 
fpots upon the face of the bone, they may be remedied with 
boring feveral fmall holes through the furface of the Jkull, 
down to the diploe, and dreffing with balfamic medicines : 
but where violent fymptoms come on, which demonftrate an 
extravafation of blood in the cavity of the cranium, the tre- 
pan is to be ufed without delay. 

Deprcjfions of the Skull, a denting in of the bone of the 
Jkull by a blow, without any manifeft fracture, or, at the 
utmoft, with fuch a fracture, that from its flexibility it 
does not ftart out by means of it, but continues to adhere 
■firmly to the neighbouring bones, 'Thejhtlls of infants are 
frequently fubject to this, but in adults this cafe cannot hap- 
pen ■ for the bones in them are become fo rigid, that it is 
impoflible to beat in any part of the cranium, without beat- 
ing the bone to pieces. Thefe injuries of the cranium are 
called by the furgeons fraflures, and the brain is frequently 

" injured by thefe accidents, and its actions difturbed. The 
firft thing to be done, to give relief in this diforder, is to 
lift up any part of the bone that is deprefled, or beaten in up- 

' on the brain, or to remove any other body by which it is 
compreffed. Sometimes a fplinter, which is quite feparated 
from the reft of the bone, is driven into the cavity of the 
■cranium, and lies conftantly vellicating the brain and its 
membranes with its pointed parts ; this is to be removed 
without delay. 

When flight depreffions are made in the jkulls of. infants, 
without bringing on any bad fymptoms, the forcible methods 
of raifing the deprefled part are not to be ufed, but medi- 
cated bags, boiled in fpirit of wine, warm fomentations, and 
fuch remedies, are to be applied j and laftjy, a platter of me- 
lilot to cover all. Thefe flight applications frequently cure 
fuch little depreffions, and prevent the mifchievous confe- 
quences which might be expected from them. When a very 
large depreflion, however, happens to infants, the elevation, 
or reft it ut ion of the parts is to be performed in the following 
manner. After {having the part, apply a platter made of 
gummy and very flicking ingredients, and fpread upon very 
ftrong leather, with a cord fattened to the middle of it : this 
platter is to be laid on pretty warm, and left in its filiati- 
on till grown cold ; the hugeon then taking hold of thecordj 
which is fattened to it, is to pull it directly upwards, and 
with it the deprefled part of the cranium will often rife, and 
be reftored to its place. When this method does not fucceed 
at the firft trial, it is to be repeated ; and when this fails, 
the application of a cupping-glafs to the deprefled part will 
- fometimes. fucceed, efpecially if you flop the patient's breath, 
both at the nofe and mouth, during the operation: but if 
neither the platter nor cupping prove fuccefsful, it will be 
necefiary to take in the affiftance of an inftrument. 
But when the cranium is fo deprefled, whether in adults or 
infants, as to fuffer a fracture or divifion of its parts, it mutt 
inftantly be relieved. Some praife very much the ufe of a 
fternutatory powder on this occaflon, affirming, that the dif- 
tention of the brain is fo violent in the act of fneezing, that 
it will reftore the deprefled parts of the bone to their former 
Situation : but the ill confluences, that may attend this 
practice, are fo grievous, that it ought wholly to be reject- 
ed, and the trepan and elevatories always to be ufed. Heifer's 
Surgery, p. 87. 

Wounds of the Skull. In wounds of the cranium, or Jkull, the 
firft bufinefs is to find whether they are terminated in the 
external parts of the cranium, or whether they penetrate in- 
to its cavity. This is to be known by the eye. 2. By the 
probe, which however mutt be ufed very gently here, for 
fear of bringing on farther mifchief. 3. By examining the 
inftrument with which the blow was given, and confidering 
the degree of force with which it was impelled. And laftly, 
the prefence, or abfence of violent bad fymptoms. A violent 
blow upon the head will always be attended with vomitings 
and vertigoes, and blood will be difcharged by the nofe, ears, 
and mouth, and the wounded perfon will lofe alfo his fpeech 
and fenfes. Thefe diforders will appear fometimes fooner, 
fometimes later, but always are more violent than otherwife, 
when the wound is made by a fall, or by fome blunt inftru- 
ment; in which cafes the cranium is ufually much mattered. 
The blood which difcharges itfelf by the wound, when that 
is made by a fharp inftrument, will infmuate itfelf between 
the common integuments and the cranium : in the contufi- 
ons that are made with blunt inftruments, fometimes it will 
be concealed under the cranium, and by corrupting -the peri- 
ofteum and cranium, will bring on ulcers, and caries of the 
bone, and frequently occafions fevers, convulfions, and 
death. Heifer's Surgery, p. 82. 

SK.Y [Cycl.) — SKY-cokur. To give this colour to glafs, fet in 
the furnace a pot of pure metal of fritt from rochetta, or 
barillia, but the rochetta fritt does beft ; as foon as the me- 
tal is well purified, take for a pot of twenty pound of metal 
fix ounces of brafs calcined by itfelf, put it by degrees, at 
two or three times, into the metal, ftirring and mixing it 
Well every time, and diligently fcumming the metal with a 
ladle : at the end of two hours the whole will be well mixed, 
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and a proof may be taken ; if the colour be found right* 
let the whole ftand twenty four hours longer in the furnace* 
and it will then be fit to work, and will prove of a mbft 
beautiful Jky-colour. Neri's Art of Glafs, p. 40. 

SLABBERING-&7, in the manege. See the article MastI- 
gadour. 

SLABS of tin, the lefTer manes, which the workers at the tin- 
mines caft the metal into : thefe are run into moulds made 
of ftone. Rafs Englifh Words, p. 124. 

SLACK a leg, in the manege, called in French tnottir la jam fa 
is faid of a horfe when he trips or ftumbles. 

Slack the hand, is to flack the bridle, or give a horfe head; 

SLACKEN, in metallurgy, a term ufed by the miners to ex- 
prefs a fpungy and femi vitrified fubftance, which they ufe 
to mix with the ores of metals, to prevent their fuflon; 
It is the fcoris or.fcum, feparated from the furface of (he 
former fufions of metals. To this they frequently add Jime- 
ftone, and fometimes a kind of coarfe iron-ore, in the run- 
ning of the poorer gold-ores. 

SLATCH, at fea. When a rope or cable hangs flack, fhe 
feamen call the middle part, which hangs down, theflatcb 
of the cable, or rope: fo alfo, after long foul weather^ if 
there come a fmall interval of fair, they Yay, this is a flatch 
of fair weather. 

SLATE (Cyrf.)— The ftrata of this ftone ufually lie very much 
inclining, and are of a confiderable. extent. At Mullineqke, 
in Wales, the flat? 'Hesthus, and reaches from near the fur- 
face to the level of the tide that flows up the river, in the 
cliffs of which it lies. It may go much deeper, for it has not 
been examined to the bottom there ; but what is obfervable 
in this place, is, that there are evident flexures or bendings 
in feveral parts of the ftrata, and thefe always run from the 
top downwards ; in the other parts of the fame ftrata there 
safe feveral perpendicular fiflhres or cracks, but they are 
fmall like cracks, and always empty. 

It appears from this, that at the time when the bed of fats 
cracked in fome places, it was fo tough, as to abide being 
bent in others, by which means thefe flexures were formed; 
Sometimes the beds of fate are cracked at the angles of thefe 
flexures, the intermediate mafs, though parted from the reft, 
lying obliquely. It is qbferved thus cracked, alfo, in many 
parrs of Yorkfhire. Woodward's Cat. of Foffils, Vol. 2 p. 5; 

frijh Slate. See Tegula Hybernica.- . 

SLAVE. For the cuftom of marking, or ftigrnatizing flaves.j 
fee Stigmatizing. 

SLAUGHTER fC;r/.),— -Slaughter-/'/^, a term ufed. by 
our curriers and lcather-drefters for the fkins of oxen, or 
other beafts, when frefh, and covered with the hair: fuch 
as they receive them from the faugbter-houfes where tha 
butchers flea the carcafe. 

SLEDGE [CycL)— Sledge is a large fmith's hammer, to be 
ufed with both hands: of this there are two forts," the uphand- 
fedge, which is ufed by under workmen, when the work is 
not of the largeft fort ; it is ufed with both the hands -be- 
fore, and they feldom raife it higher than their head. But 
the other, which is called the abevt-jiedge, and which is ufed 
for battering or drawing out the lafgefl work, is held by 
the handle with both hands, and fwung round over their 
heads, at their arm's end, to ftfike as hard a blow as they 
can. 

Sledge, among miners. See Digging. 

SLEEPERS, in natural hiftory, a name given to fome ani- 
mals, which Jleep all the winter : fuch are bears, marmotes,' 
dormice, bats, hedge-hogs, fwaJlows, &c. Thefe do not 
feed in winter, have no fenfible evacuations, breath little, or 
not at all, and moft of the Vifcefa ceafe from their functions; 
Some of thefe creatures feem to be dead, and others to re- 
turn to a ftate like unto that of the fcetus before birth. In! 
this condition they continue, till by length of time matu- 
rating the procefs, or by new heat, the fluids are attenu- 
ated, the folids ftimulated, and the functions begin where 
they left off. See Dr. Stevenfon in Med. Eft. Edinb. Vol. 5; 
Art. 77. 

Sleepers, hi the glafs trader are the large iron bars' crofting 
the fmaller ones, and hindering the paflage of the coals, 
but leaving room for the afhes. Neri's Art 6f Glafs, Ap- 
pendix. 

Sleepers, in a fhip, timbers lying before and aft in the bot- 
tom of a fhip, as the rung-heads do : the lowermoft of 
them is bolted to the rung-heads,' and the uppermoft to the 
futtocks,- in order to ftrengthen and fatten the futtocks and 
rungs. 

SLICH, in metallurgy, the 01'e of any metal, particularly of 
gold, when it has been pounded, and prepared for farther 
working. The manner of preparing, the Jlich at Chremnitz,- 
in Hungarv, is this : they lay a foundation of wood three 
yards deepi upon this they place the ore, and over this there 
are four" and' twenty beams, armed at their bottoms with 
iron;- thefe, by a continual motion, beat and grind the ore, 
till they reduce it to powder : during all this operation, the 
ore is covered with water. There are four wheels ufed to 
move thefe beams, each wheel moving fix; and the water, 
as it runs off", carrying fome of the metalline particles with 
it, is received into feveral bafons, one placed behind another ; 

an* 
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and finally, after having parted through them all, and depo- 
sed fome fediments in each, it is let off into a very large 
pit, of almoft half an acre of ground ; in this it is fuffered 
to ftand fo long, as to depofit all its fediment, of whatever 
Icind, and after this it is let out. This work is carried on 
day and night, and the ore taken away, and replaced by 
more, as often as occafion requires. That ore which lies 
next the beams, where it was pounded, is always the clean- 
.eft,. or richeft. 

When thcflicb is wafhed as much as they can, an hundred 
•weight of it ufually contains about an ounce, or perhaps 
but half an ounce of metal ; which is not all gold neither, 
for there is always a mixture of gold and filver, but the gold 
is in the largeft quantity, and ufually is two thirds of the 
mixture : they then put the flkh into a furnace with fome 
lime-ftone, and flaken, or the fcoris of former meltings, and 

' run them together. The firft melting produces a fubftance, 
called lech; this lech they burn with charcoal, to make it 
lighter, to open its body, and render it porous, after which 
it is called rofi', to this roft they add fand in fuch quantity 
as they find neceffary, and then melt it over again. They 
have at Chremnitz many other ways of reducing gold out 
of its ore, but particularly one, in which they employ no 
lead during the whole operation ; whereas, in general, lead 
is always neceffary, after the beforementioned proceffes. See 
the article GoLD-ar*. 

SLING [CycL)— Sling, at fea, a word ufed varioufly. There 
are flings to hoife up cafks, or any other heavy things ; which 
are made of ropes fpliced into themfelves at either end, with 
an eye big enough to hold the thing to be flung. 
There are other flings, which are made longer, and with a 
imall eye at each end ; one of which is put over the breech 
of a piece of ordnance, and the other eye comes over the 
- end of an iron crow, which is put into the mouth of the 
piece, to weigh and hoife the gun as they pleafe. 
There are alfo flings for the yards ; which is done by binding 
them faft to the crofs-tree aloft, and to the head of the maft, 

. with a ftrong rope or chain, that if the tie ihould happen 
to break, or to be fhot to pieces in fight, the yard, never- 
thelefs, may not fall down upon the hatches. 

SLINGING (CycL) — Slinging a man overboard, in order to 

" flop a leak in a ihip, is done thus : the man is truffed up 
about the middle in a piece of canvafs, and a rope to keep 

* him from finking, with his arms at liberty, a mallet in one 
hand, and a plug, wrapped in oakum and well tarred in a 
tarpawling clout, in the other, which he is to beat with all 
difpatch into the hole, or leak. 

SLOANEA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, de- 
fcribed by Linnaeus andPlumier, the characters of which are 
thefe. The perianthium confifts of one leaf, divided into 
feven fegments. There are no petals. The ftamina are a 
great number of flender filaments, broader at the end than 
in any other part, and of the length of the cup. The an- 
thers grow to the fides of thefe filaments. The germen of 
the piftil ftands in the bottom of the cup. The ftyle is fu- 
bulated, and longer than the ftamina. The ftigma is acute, 
The fruit is a large roundifh echinated capfule, compoled of 
four valves. The feeds are oval, obtufe, and flefhy, and 
have oblong nuclei. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 242. Plu- 
mier, p. 15. 

SLOATH, in natural hiftory, the name of an animal remark- 
able for its flow motion. This creature is fo very tedious 
in all its motions, that it will be three or four days in climb- 
ing up, and coming down a tree, and does not go the 
length of fifty paces upon even ground in a day. The 
found of its voice feems only to exprefs the word bait, for 
which reafon the Brafilians call him by that name; but he 
ufually repeats the found about fix times together, defcejid- 
ing, as if one ihould fing, la, fol, fa, mi, re, ut. What- 
ever he takes hold of, he does it fo ftrongly, or rather fo 
ftiffly, that he will fometimes fleep fecurely while he hangs 
at it. Barttzus, de Reb. Braf. p. 222. 
Clufius, Margrave, Pifo, and others, have given defcriptions 
of this animal, but they none of them mention the length 
of his fore feet j which, according to the animal preferved 
in the Mufcum of the Royal Society of London, is double 
that of the hinder pair. Grew's Muf. p. 11. 
From the (hag of his body, the fhape of his legs, and his 
having little or no tail, as alfo from the flownefs of his 
gate, and his climbing up trees, as little bears ufe to do, he 
feems to come near the bear-kind ; from which he differs 
chiefly, in having but three claws upon a foot. This crea- 
ture breeds principally in Florida and Brafil. Id. ibid. 

SLOATS of a cart, the underpieces which keep the bottom 
of the cart together. See Cart. 

SLOE, prunus fylveflris, the Englifh name for the wild plum. 
See the article Prunus. 

Shou-ivorm, in natural hiftory, the name of an infect found 
on the leaves of floe, or black-thorn, and fometimes on thofe 
of the garden-plum. 

This, and a like worm, found on the leaves of the oak, both 
remarkable for the hairs which cover them, each of which 
is forked or divided into two at the ends, are ufually ef- 
teemed caterpillars, but they are in reality animals of a very 
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different clafs ; the caterpillar has, at the utmoft, but fix- 
teen legSj thefe have each twenty two, and have all the other 
characters of that clafs of infects, called by the French na-> 
turaYifts faajfh-cbmilles, or baftard- caterpillars. 
All the animals of that clafs are very remarkable for the 
different figure they make after the laft change of their fkins 
but this is in none feen fo obvioufly, as in thefe two fpecies ■ 
that of the oak is of a greenifh colour, and its hairs, which 
are fo ftiff that they almoft defervc the name of fpines, are 
black : that of the floe is of a greyifh hue* and its fpines 
longer, and of a deep brown ; every one of thefe is, toward 
the extremity, divided into two, in the manner of the tines 
of a fork. Thefe give the animal a very remarkable figure, 
and are caft off with the feveral fkins, while the new fkins 
leave others in their place; but in the laft change, before 
that into the nymph flate* the change made into the creature 
is fuch, that it could never be fufpectcd to be the fame 
animal by any one, who was not an eye-witnefs of the 
change. 

The creature in this, throwing off its fkin, becomes per- 
fectly finooth, and of a dirty yellowifh colour, with not the 
lighteft variegation on it, nor the leaft appearance even of 
the remains of the fpines. In this ftate it remains till it 
goes into the nymph ftate, and from that, after about fix- 
teen days, it comes out in the ihape of a four- winged-fly. 
The whole procefs of the change is the fame, in the two- 
fpecies of the oak and the JIoc, but the flies they produce are 
very different. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. Vol. 9. p. no. 
SLOT, {CycL) in the fportfman's language* a term ufed to ex- 
prefs the mark of the foot of a flag, or other creature pro- 
per for the chafe, in the clay or earth, by which they are 
able to guefs how long the creature has been gone by, and 
which way he went. The flat, or treading of the flag, is 
very nicely ftudied on this occafion : if the Jht be large, 
deep printed in the ground, and with an open cleft, and add- 
ed to thefe marks, there Is a large fpace between mark and 
mark, it is certain that the ftag is an old one. If there be 
obferved the flats, or treadings of two, the one long, and 
the other round, and both of one fize, the long flat is al- 
ways that of the larger beaft. There is alfo another way 
of knowing the old ones from the young ones by the tread- 
ing ; which is, that the, hinder feet of the old ones never 
reach to their fore feet, whereas thofe of the young ones 
do. 

Old flags alfo are long jointed, and they never tread doubly, 
or falfely, as the young ones do, becaufe the tendons, that 
hold the joints of their feet, are ftronger; but the feet of 
the young ones are fometimes forced, for want of thefe ftrong 
finews, to turn away double. It is to be obferved alfo, that 
there is a great difference between the ftot of a ftag or hart, 
and that of a hind ; for there is no hart of the fecond head 
fo young, but that he leaves a larger and wider flat than the 
hind, excepting when the hinds are big with young, for on 
that occafion their claws will open as wide as thofe of the 
hart. 

Another method of knowing the age of a ftag is by his fu- 
mets, though fome general rules are to be known, before 
any thing can be judged from this article. .Thefe are, that 
in April and May, they caft their fumets, as it were, in cakes, 
and in June and July they caft them in thin, long, and large 
crotels, and from thence to the end of Auguft they hold the 
fame form and fize ; but they are in this laft month always 
hard and knotty. In all thefe cafes, the largeft and longefr. 
fumets are efteemed to be the marks of the largeft and oldefr. 
flags. If they have been difturbed, or if they have received 
any hurt, they ufually caft them fliarp at one end, and dry. 
This alfo is conftantly the cafe, when their new horns are 
juft grown to their hardnefs, and they rub them againft the 
trees to get off the cracked membranes, which were the 
velvetings in their firft ftate. There is always alfo a dif- 
ference between the fumets of the morning and thofe of the 
evening : thofe made at night, when they go to relief, are 
better digefted, and confequently moifter than thofe made m 
the morning, becaufe having taken their reft all day, there 
is a more perfect digeftion made than can be in the night, as 
they are, during that time, feeking food. 
There are alfo feveral other ways of judging of the growth 
and fize of a ftag, as by his carriage, or bearings, according 
to the huntfman's phrafe ; that is, according to the break- 
ing of the tender branches of trees which he makes with his 
horns in pafhng through. When the boughs are found bruifed 
and broken very high, and to a good width, there is no 
doubt of his being an old one : but this judgment is not to 
be made in the mentis of March, April, May, and June, 
becaufe their boins are at that time either wholly wanting, 
or they are young and velvety. The heighth of the crea- 
ture's entries into the woods is alfo another mark of his fize, 
for the old ones are always proud and ftately, and go irt 
erect, but the young ones will creep. 
The older the ftag is the fooner he goes to fray, and the 
larger are the trees he choofes for this ufe ; the young ones 
go later to it, and always choofe the weaker and lower 
trees. Notwithftanding that, after the fixth year, the age 
is not certainly known by the horns, as there is, after this 

time. 
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time, no increafe in the number of their branches, yet a 
probable guefs may be made from their being all thicker and 
more robuft, and the tops more open. 

SLOUGH (Cycl.) — SiouGH-fifoer, in our old writers, a rent 
paid in fome places in lieu of certain days work in harveft, 
heretofore referved to the lord from his tenants. Blount. 

SLOW {Cycl.) — SLOW-worm, the Engl ifli name of the cceciiia, 
called alio the blind-worm, and by fome the deaf-adder. See 
the article Coecili a. 

SLUDS, a term ufed by the miners in Cornwall for half-roafted 
ores. See the article Ore. 

SMALL (Cycl.) — $MALL-craft, in the fea language. See the 
article Craft. 

SMALL-pox. See the article Pox. 

SMALL-Jlones, among jewellers, denote diamonds under the 
weight of a carrat. Jeffreys on Diamonds, p. 21. 

SwiALL-wort, among jewellers* is ufed to denote the ftar and 
fhell-facets of diamonds. Jeffreys on Diamonds. See the 
article Facets. 

SMALLAGE, in botany, &c. See Apium. 

SMALT (Cyc/.)— There is not a more precarious ■ procefs in 
all metallurgy, than the preparation of this fine blue glafs 
from cobalt, nor any manufacture, in which fo expert work- 
men are neceflary. The carrying the heat to too great a 
degree, in the roafting the cobalt, is a very mifchievous er- 
ror, and the fuffering as much of the ar fen it, as may be, to 
remain in the earth, is greatly to the advantage of the /malt; 
and its colour may be greatly heightened, by adding com- 
mon arfenic to it while it is in fufion. 

It is always necefTary to make careful and repeated experi- 
ments on a new ore, or a kind of cobalt, which has not 
been worked before ; by trying it with various degrees of heat 
in the roafting, and with different proportions of the flints 
and pot-afh in the fufion. On comparing the feveral products 
of thefe experiments, it will eafily be feen which yields the 
fineft colour, and this muft be always after followed in the 
great operations. 

It is well known that the beautiful blue glafs, called fmalt, 
is prepared from the fixed earth of cobalt ; but experiments 
have proved, that this earth alone will not acquire that fine 
colour. Dr. Link tried fome of it, by keeping it eight 
hours in the moft in enfe heat, yet on taking it out, it was 
only a grey glafs, excepting that there were a few blue 
fpecks in it near the edges of the crucible. Thefe {pecks 
make no objection to this doctrine, when properly consider- 
ed ; for they were owing, doubtlefs, to the fame fubftance 
which is found neceflary to be ufed, in order to procure the 
blue colour. 

Flints are the neceflary addition to cobalt for the making 
the blue glafs, or /malt, and the crucible being made of 
earth, might eafily contain fome particles of fand. Every 
piece of fand is a fmall ftone, of the nature of flint; that is, 
a piece of cryftal debafed by earth; and thefe fmall flints 
mixing with the glafs of the cobalt-earth, while in fufion, 
rendered the fmall fpecks, where they were mixed, true 
fmalty while the reft remained grey and unaltered. 
This earth of cobalt evidently contains fome portion of 
copper, though fo fmall in quantity, that it can never be 
difcerned by the common figns, and fo intimately blended 
with the earth, that it can never be procured feparate. The 
lightnefs of this earth alfo, in which the copper refides after 
the fublimation of the arfenic, is a proof that its quantity 
muft be very fmall ; yet that it exifts there, is evident from 
the colours it affords. 

Copper is well known to yield a green colour with acids, 
and a fine blue with alkalies. Thus a folution of this earth 
in aqua fortis is of a deep green, and its glafs, when mixed 
with the alkali of flints and of pot-afh, is the fine deep blue 
fmalt : nor is it wonderful, that the vitrified earth of cobalt 
will never become blue by calcination alone, fince, if it 
owes this colour to copper, it cannot be fuppofed to fhew 
itfelf till called forth by an alkali. Philof. Tranf. N° 396. 
p. 201. 

Some cobalt yields fmalt before roafting, even better than it 
would afterwards ; this is a peculiar kind of cobalt, but is fo 
like the reft, that it cannot be diftinguifhed by the eye, 
but experiment alone fhews this property in it. Though 
cobalt in general requires roafting, in order to fit it for yield- 
ing the fmalt, yet its different kinds require fome more, 
and fome lefs roafting ; and the degree can never be judged 
of by the inflection of the mineral, but is only known by 
the experienced artift in the procefs. Hence it is, that ex- 
pert and intelligent perfons are neceflary in the fmalt- 
works more than in almoft any other branch of this fort of 
bufinefs. 

The addition of a fmall quantity of arfenic, or of the arfe- 
nical flowers, during the time that the fmalt is in fufion, 
adds greatly to the beauty of the colour : this is a practice 
kept fecret by the workmen of fome places ; and by this 
means their fmalt is always rendered better than that of their 
neighbours. It is eafy to fee from this, that the roaftinc of 
the cobalt is the neceflary beginning of the fmalt-woik, 
not the divefting it of its arfenic, which only happens acci- 
dentally in that procefs ; and it would be much better if it 
Supfl. Vol. II. 
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did not happen, fince we find the arfenic added afterwards 
exalts the colour. From hence it is evident, that thofe co- 
balts which will make fmalt without previous roafting, muft, 
as they are found to do, make the very fineft fmalt, be- 
caufe their arfenic is yet left in them in great pan : and 
from this alfo appears the neceflity of having expert work- 
men for the fmalt-mzking ; fince the knowing the degree of 
fire necefTary to the ore is a moft cflen ial article, and after 
the roafting has been carried to a fumcient degree, every 
moment's heat diverting it of more of its arfenic than was 
neceflary, makes the colour of the fmalt to be made after- 
wards fo much the worfe. From this alfo appears the rea- 
fon why the blue, made by precipitation from a folution of 
cobalt, is fo much fuperior to the common fmalt made by 
fire; becaufe in this the arfenic is ail preferved, whereas, in 
the common wav of preparing it by fire, it is driven off. 
Philof. Tranf. N° 396. 
SMARAGDUS, the emerald, (Cycl.) a very beautiful gerri of 
a fine green colour. 

The gem known by the antients under the name of the fma- 
ragd, or emerald, was the fame with that we call at this 
time by the fame name, which has not been the cafe in the 
hyacinth, fapphire, and many others. 

In the days of Pliny we find, however, that a great deal of 
error and confufion had crept into the world In regard to 
this gem, that author giving a long lift of the different kinds 
of emeralds, as he calls them ; among which there are evi- 
dently jafpers, coloured cryftals, and fpars, reckoned among 
the fpecies of this gem. 

Our jewellers know only what they call two fpecies of the 
emerald, the Oriental and the Occidental, and fuch there 
are without queftion ; that is,- the emeralds of the Eaft-Indies 
are, in their pureft ftate, much finer than thofe of any other 
part of the world, as is the cafe in the other gems : but our 
jewellers feldom meeting with thefe fine ftones, call the 
American emeralds Oriental, and ufually fell cryftal, acci- 
dentally tinged green, under the name of Occidental emeraldsi 
1 hefe Iaft being alfo greatly more common than the others^ 
there has grown an opinion among our lapidaries, that the 
emerald is no harder than cryftal ; and this has no other 
foundation, than their ufually meeting with cryftal under 
the name of the emerald. 

The genuine emerald, when in its moft perfect ftate, is per- 
haps the fineft and moft beautiful of all the gems. It is 
found of various fizes, but ufually fmall. Multitudes are 
met with of about the fixteenth of an inch in diameter,' and 
they are found from this up to the fize of a wallnut. We 
have accounts of fome of immenfe fize anions the antients ; 
but they were evidently not emeralds, but jafpers, or other 
green ftones. The large fpecimens at prefent are very 
fcarce, and whether they are Oriental or Occidental, are of 
very great value. Hill's Hift. of Fofl". p. 596 
The emerald is naturally of different figures, like the dia- 
mond, and many of the other gems. It is fometimes found 
in a roundifh, or pebble-like form, but much more fre- 
quently in a columnar, or angular one, refembling common 
cryftal. The pebble emeralds are always the bardeft and 
brighteft, but are feldom found exceeding the fize of a pea, 
very rarely coming up to that of a hoffe-bean. The cryftalli- 
form ufually grow feveral together, and are often confider- 
ably large. The pebble emeralds are found loofe in the 
earth of mountains, and in the fands of rivers; the colum- 
nar are ufually found adhering to, or bedded in a white 
opake cryftalline matter, and fometimes to the jafper, or 
to the prufius; which laft has been therefore called by fome 
the mother of the emerald. 

The rough emerald, of whatever form, is ufually of a very 
bright, and naturally polifhed furfacc, and is ever of a pure 
and beautiful green, without the leaft admixture of any other' 
colour. It is of all the various fhades of green, from the 
deepeft to the paleft, and doubtlefs is fometimes wholly co- 
lourlefs; but it is then efteemed a fapphire, all the harder 
gems, when colourlefs, being called by our jewellers white 
Jappbires. 

The Oriental emerald is of the hardnefs of the fapphire and! 
ruby, and is fecond only to the diamond in luftfe and bright- 
ness ; the American is of the hardnefs of the garnet ; and 
the European is ftill fofter than that, but considerably harder 
than cryftal ; yet the coloured cryftals, ufually fold under 
the name of emeralds, have very much debated the credit 
of this gem. It lofes its colour in the fire, and becomes 
undiftinguifhable from the white fapphire. 
The Oriental emeralds are very fcarce, and are at prefent 
found only in the kingdom of Cambay : very few of them 
have of late been imported into Europe, infomuch, that fome 
have fuppofed that there were in nature no Oriental emeralds ; 
but within thefe few years fome have been brought from 
Cambay into Italy, which greatly exceed all the American 
ones in beauty, as well as hardnefs. 

The American emeralds, which, as they are the fineft that 
come to us, are called by our jewellers Oriental, are found 
principally about Peru, in the earth of fome mountains. The 
European emeralds come principally from Silefia, though 
there arc of them in other places ; and the coloured cryftals, 
2 Q.4 1 whick 
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which arc what we ufually meet with under the name of I 
Occidental emeralds, are from the mines of Germany. 
The fcarcity of emeralds from the Eaft-Indies has fo gene- 
rally confirmed the opinion of there being none there, that 
the moft fkilful of our dealers in gems generally tell us, 
. that there is no 'fuch (lone as an Oriental emerald, but that 
the fine ones are all from Peru ; and Tavernier fuppofes that 
many emeralds, which, in the memory of the jewellers in 
his time, had certainly been brought from the Eaft-Indies, 
were originally brought from Peru ; and to fupport this, he 
gives us an account of the Peruvians trading by the South- 
Sea to the Eaft-Indies before the Europeans difcovered Ame- 
rica : but this is a far-fetched conjecture, as no footftep of 
fuch a trade fubfrfts. The truth, in regard to the prefent 
fcarcity of the Oriental emeralds with us, feems to be this ; 
that though the people of the Eaft-Indies were once in an 
humour to part with their emeralds, they have fince chofe 
fo keep them in their own hands ; as it is well known to 
travellers, that the princes of the Ealt are at leaft as well ac- 
quainted with the value of gems as we, and are willing to 
purchafe thole, which are not of the produce of their own 
country, at as great a price. Hill's Hift. of Foff. p. 597. 

SMARIS, in zoology, the name of a fmall fifh caught in the 
Mediterranean, and common in the markets of Rome, 

. Venice, and elfewhere, and fold to the poorer fort of peo- 
ple at a very fmall price. 

It is feldom of more than a finger's length, and of a round, 
not flatted body, of a dufky blackifh green on the back and 
fides, and not marked with any variegations, but having on 
each fide, near the middle of the body, one large black fpot. 
Its gill-fins and tail are of a faint red. The iris of the eyes 
is of a brownifh white, and the tail is forked. Gefner, de 
Pifc. p. 6 1 6. 

SMATCH, in zoology, a name by which the common ce- 
nanthe is called in many parts of England. See the article 
Oenanthe. 

SMECTIS, in natural hiftory, a name ufed by feveral authors 
for the common fuller's earth, more commonly called ci- 
malia purpurafcens. Hilts Hift. of Foff. p. 49. See the ar- 
ticle Fux.lf.rV earth. 

The fuller's earth of England is a much more valuable arti- 
cle of commerce, than many would believe. It has the 
property of imbibing oil or greafe, or any other fat fub- 
ftance ; and the great ufe that is made of it, is for the clean- 
fing of woollen-cloth. Every one knows, that tar is often 
employed in the external diftemperatures of fheep, as are 
alfo tallow, greafe, and many other fatty and unctuous fub- 
ftances. The wool itfelf, after (hearing, cannot be worked 
up without being firft oiled, or greafed. For thefe, and 
many other reafons, all our woollen-cloth muft neceffarily 
be greafed, but then all this greafe muft neceffarily alfo be 
taken out of it again, before it can be fold or worn, and 
nothing yet known ferves to this purpofe fo well as this 
earth. 

Thefullcr's earth is very plentiful in England, and as much 
excels that of all other nations in goodnefs, as in quantity 
and cheapnefs, and this is one great reafon why we have 
the advantage of other nations in the woollen manufacture ; 
to preferve and fecure this to us, the fuller's earth is forbid 
to be exported, under large penalties, by Act of Parliament. 
This earth is one great initance of the value of the Englifh 
forms ; and Dr. Woodward's love for his native country has 
carried him fo far, as to make him affirm, from his own ob- 
fervation, that this ifland wants no foffile fuhitance known 
in the world, except diamonds, and fome other gems, and 
quickfilver ores. Woodward's Cat. Foff. Vol. 1. p. 8. 

SMEGMA, a kind of wafh in ufe among the antients. See 
the article Detersorium. 

SMELL, (Cycl.) is ufed as the name of a peculiar fort of wine, 
of which there are two fpecies ; the one fort is very fragrant, 
mufcatelline, and aromatic ; this is called fimply the fmell-wine : 
but the other, which is very rank and offenfive to the nofe, 
is called by the Germans fmel-bruntzer . Many have been 
the conjectures about the occafion of the rank fmcll of this 
■wine, it not being owing to the grape it is made from, 
thofe of the lame vineyard often affording the aromatic, and 
often the rank wine : fome have imputed the ltranee diffe- 
rence to the veJfel, others to the vine, and others to the earth 
it grows in ; but the firft of thefe is too trifling a caufe for 
fuch an effect, and the others are confuted by experience 
of the fame vine, in the fame place, yielding both. The 
opinion of Portzius, that the ranknefs of the fmell of fome 
of this wine is owing to fome irregularities in the working ; 
this is certain, that it never is perceived before the working. 
The fmell is truly urinous, and is that of a volatile alkali ; 
which not being embodied in, or fubdued by the acid of the 
grape in this imperfect fermentation, fhews itfelf in this 
rank manner. It is evident that the fmell is of a volatile 
nature, for it is often loft in the drawing the wine feveral 
times out of one veffel into another, evaporating during the 
time of the drawing it out. Portzius, de Vin. Rhen. 
SMELLING {Cyd.)— The fenfe of fmelling feems extremely 
fine in fome infects. It is reported of bees, that they will 
fmell honey or wax above a mile ; and on this quality, in 



that little creature, is founded a very profitable fort of hunt- 
ing in the woods in New-England,- and fome other places 
for the honey which the wild bees collect. Thefe infects 
are very numerous in the woods there, and have great ftores 
of wax and honey ; but it was always very difficult to find 
them, till this method was invented. 

The hunter always choofes for his purpofe a fine, clear 
and fun-fhiny day : he then goes out into the woods with a 
trencher in his hand, on which there is fome honey ; this 
he fets down upon the ftump of a tree. The bees foon find 
this out, and come to feed on it : as foon as three or four 
are come about it, he catches them feverally in little boxes, 
and after a few minutes he lets them out one by one, and 
obferves their courfe. The creature always mounts to a 
little height in the air, and then goes directly forward in a 
ltrait line to the tree in which the hive is. As the hunter 
cannot purfue this little creature in her flight through a 
thick wood, he always takes with him his pocket-compafs, 
rule, and other inftruments, with a fheet of paper, and on 
this he fets down the courfe ; fuppofe it, for inftance, to be 
weft. By this he is certain, that the tree where the hive is 
muft be fomewhere jn a line due weft from the place where 
he is ; but he wants to know the exact diftance from his 
ftation. In order to do that, he makes an off-fet, either 
fouth or north, fuppofe north, of an hundred perches, or 
rods ; if it be more, it will be ftill more exact, becaufe the 
angle will not be fo acute. Then he goes to this fecond 
ftation, and lets out another bee, and obferves its courfe alfo 
very carefully ; for being loaded it will certainly, after 
mounting to a fmall height in the air, fly direflly to the hive 
as the former did. This fecond courfe the hunter finds to 
be fouth fifty four degrees weft; then there remains nothing 
but to find out where the two courfes inlerfect, for in that 
place the tree, and the hive in it, certainly is. 
The foundation of all this, is the ftrait or direct motion of 
bees, which, when loaded with honey, always fly directly 
to their hive ; and this is found to be an unalterable law of 
nature in thefe animals, fo that the hunter is never difap- 
pointed, when he takes his meafures rightly, and vaft quan- 
tities of honey are thus taken every year. 
One very remarkable part of this hiftory is, that though the 
bees are now fo vaftly plentiful in this part of the world, 
they are not natives there, and are only the produce of 
fuch bees as were carried thither from England about an 
hundred and fifty years ago : for the firft planters never faw 
a bee in the woods till long after the place was fettled, and 
hives of bees, among other things, had been brought from 
us. What is a greater proof of this, is, that the natives of 
the place knew nothing of the bee till they faw ours ; they 
have no word in their language to exprefs that creature, but 
commonly called it, for a long time, the Englijhmau's fly. 
Before this method of finding the hives was brought into 
practice, the planters ufed to watch the bees which they 
found in the woods by the eye, and after obferving feveral, 
one after another, fly the fame way, they would fometimet 
hit upon the place ; but it was with great uncertainty, as 
well as great difficulty. It is obferved of the bees in that part 
of the world, that in fwarming they never move northward, 
but always either due fouth, or iomething inclining that 
way. Philof. Tranf. N° 367. 

SMELT, apua phalerica, in ichthyology. See Apua. 
Thefe fifh will live almoft any where, but they are very apt 
to degenerate. They are common in the rivers of New- 
England, and are as large as with us, often weighing two 
ounces and a half; but a pail-full of thefe being taken from 
one of their rivers, and put into an adjoining pond, they 
all degenerated in fuch a manner, that they were afterwards 
found fo fmall, that the largeft did not weigh more than five 
pennyweights. Though thus fmall, however, they are 
much valued, and are better tafted than the others. They 
are very tranfparent, and of a beautiful fhining pearl co- 
lour. Philof. Tranf. N° 374. p. 232. 
They are called fmelts, becaufe they melt, as it were, or 
diflblve between the fingers in handling them. 

Smelt, among the fifhermen in Yorkfhire, and fome other 
parts of England, is alfo a name given to the falmon while 
in its firft year. Willughby's Hift. Pifc. p. 189. See the ar- 
ticle Salmon. 

SMELTING (Cycl.) — SMElTlUG-houfe, a houfe where they 
run and melt the ore into lead ; one of thefe will run a ton 
in ten or twelve hours ; a fodder is their ufual day's work, 
that is, twenty two hundred and an half weight. Hough- 
ton's Compl. Min. in the Explan. of the Terms. 

SMEW, in zoology, the Englifh name of the common mer- 
gus, known among authors by the namea&//ai, and mergus 
arratus. See Mergus. 

SMILAX, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are thefe. The flower is of the rofaceous 
kind, being compofed of feveral petals arranged in a circular 
form. The piftil finally becomes a foft roundiftt berry, 
containing a roundifh or oval feed. 

The fpecies of fmilax, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe. 1 . The rough fmilax with red berries. 2. The rough 
fmilax with fewer prickles, and with black fruit, 3. The 

rough 
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rough fmllax with broad and blunt-pointed leaves, and no 
notches or prickles at their edges. 4. The one-leaved dwarf 
fmilax, called one-leaf, unifolium, and little lilly of the valley. 

5. The rough racemofe fmilax with Solomon's fcal leaves. 

6. The fpiked fmilax with Solomon's feal leaves. Tourn. 
* Lift. p. 654. 

Smilax afpera, is ufed for great fcarlet oak, or ilex. Tourn. 
Inft. p. 553. 

Smilax lesvtSj in botany, a name given by many authors to 
our common great white bind-weed. See the article Con- 
volvulus. 

SMIRIS, in natural hiftory. See Emery. 

SMITING-/: ne, in a fliip, is a fmall rope faflened to the 
miflen-yard-arm, below at the deck, and is always furled up 
with the miflen-fafl, even to the upper end of the yard, 
and from thence it comes down to the poop. Its ufe is to 
loofe the miflen-fail without ftriking down the yard, which 
is eafily done, becaufe the miflen-fail is furled up only with 
rope-yarns; and therefore when this rope is pulled hard, it 
breaks all the rope-yarns, and fo the fail falls down of it- 
felf. The word of art is, finite the mi/fen (whence this 
rope takes its name) that is, hale by this rope that the fail 
may fall down. 

SMOKE [Cyd.) — Smoke-^W, in our old writers. Lands 
were held in fome places by the payment of the fum of fix- 
pence yearly to the fheriff, called fmoke-fther. Pat. 4 Ed w. 6. 
Smoke-fiver, and fmoke-penny, are to be paid to the minifters 
of divers parifhes as a modus, in lieu of tithe-wood ; and in 
fome manors, formerly belonging to religious houfes, there 
is ftill paid, as appendant to the faid manors, the antient 
Peter-pence, by the name of fmoke-money. Blount. 

SMORZATO, in the Italian mufic, is ufed to fignify that 
the bow, or fiddle-flick, fhould be drawn to its full length, 
not with the fame ftrength of hand throughout, but bear- 
ing lighter and lighter on it by degrees, till at laft fcarce any 
found be heard. This term is not much ufed at prefent, 
Broffard. Dia. Muf. 

SMUT (Cycl) — Smut, in hufbandry, a difeafe in corn, in 
which the grains, inftead of being filled with flower, are 
full of a black ftinking powder. 

Many things have been fufpected as the caufes of this diftem- 
perature in corn ; but Mr. Tull feems convinced by expe- 
riment, that it is caufed only by too much moifture, the 
feveral plants of com, which he had taken up by the roots 
and planted in troughs of very moift earth, all bringing 
forth fmutty ears, while very few fuch were found in the 
corn of the field from whence thefe plants were taken. It 
is obfervable, alfo, that thofe ears, the grains of which are 
to be fmutty, never fend up any flowers at all. 
The two things, recommended by writers of hufbandry as 
remedies, or preventions of this difeafe, are brining, and 
changing the feed. The firft of thefe methods was acciden- 
tally difcovered about a century ago: a fhip load of wheat 
was, about autumn, funk near Briftol, and afterwards was 
taken up at the ebbs at feveral times, after being thoroughly 
foaked in fea-water. When the wheat was all taken up, 
it was found unfit to make bread of, but a farmer trying 
fome of it for fowing, found it anfwer very well, and him- 
felf, and the neighbouring farmers, bought it all up at a 
fmall price ; the country all about was fown out of this 
cargo. It happened that fmuttynefs in the wheat-corn was a 
reigning difternper in all parts of the kingdom at that time, 
but it was remarkable, that all the fields (own with this fait 
wheat were abfolutely free from the mifchief : this eafily 
introduced the practice of foaking wheat, before fowing, 
in a brine of fait and water, to prevent it in other places, 
and it has fucceeded well. Mr. Tull gives an inftance of 
the certainty of' its effect, in the cafe of two farmers whom 
he perfonally knew, and whofe farms lay intermixed : thefe 
men bought the fame feed between them from a very good 
change of land, and parted every land between them in the 
field ; the oldeft farmer believed the brining to be a fancy, 
and lowed his feed unbrined, the other brined all his feed, 
and the confequence was, that the old farmer had a great 
deal of fmui in his corn, while the other had not one fmutty 
ear. 

When wheat is intended for drilling, it muft be foaked in 
no other brine than that of pure fait and water, for if there 
be any greafe among it, it will never be dry enough for this 
manner of fowing. If feed wheat be foaked in urine, it 
will not grow, and if it be only fprinkled with it, it will 
moA of it die, unlefs it be planted presently. The moft 
expeditious way of brining wheat for drilling, is to lay it in 
a heap, and wafh it with a ftrong brine fprinkled on it, 
ftirr'mg it up with a fhovel, that it may be all equally brin- 
ed, or wetted with it ; after this fift on fome fine lime all 
over the furface, and ftir it up, ftill fifting on more in the 
fame manner till the whole is dufted with the lime, it will 
then be foon dry enough to be drilled without farther trouble. 
It muft be quick lime, in its full ftrength, that is ufed on 
this occafion. 

Bad years will caufe fmut in corn, and good years will pre- 
vent it: it is, however, obfervable, that the crops in which 
there is fmutty corn will, if ufed for feed, be liable to pro- 
3 
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duce fmutty corn again, rather than other feed. The brin- 
ing is a defence againft bad years, and againft the mifchiefs 
attending the lowing corn among which there has been 

fmut. 

The other method of changing the feed is by many held ef- 
fectual to prevent fmuttynefs in the crop ; feveral, who have 
tried this with due care, have found perfect fuccefs from it : 
and it is to be obferved, as to the great fuccefs of the 
drowned wheat at Briftol, that it was a change of feed to 
the lands on which it was fown, as well as a brined feed. 
Seed-wheat fhould be bought from the crop on a ftrong 
clay-land, whatever kind of land it is to be fowed upon. 
A white clay is a good change for a red clay, and a red clay 
for a white ; but whatever the land be, from which the 
feed is taken, it may be infected, if that be' not changed 
there the preceding year ; and then there may be danger, 
though it be had from ever fo proper a land. It is a rule 
among the farmers, never to buy feed-wheat from a fandy 
foil; they exprefs their diflike of this by the coarfe rhime ; 

fand is a change for no land. 
A crop of wheat, very early planted, is not fo apt to be 

fmutty^ as one planted lefs early ; and the farmers have ob- 
ferved, that the largeft and plumpeft ground fat wheat is 
more liable to be fmutty than the fmall ground wheat. Tuli's 
Horfehoeing Hufbandry. 

The fmut of corn ufually happens after rain, followed by a 
bright funfliine ; and when the fmutted ftalks are examined, 
they are found to be fpotted, and pricked as it were with 
fmall burnt places. The caufe of the malady, therefore, 
probably is, that thofe fmall drops of rain, which remain 
upon the ftalks before they are dried up by the fun, act as 
fo many lenfes, or fmall burning-glaftes, and their focus 
being very near them, their effect falls upon the ftalk which 
fupports them; wherefore the fun's rays, collected in this 
point, muft burn, and this burning dries up the ftalk, and 
prevents the ear from graining, or producing its proper feeds. 
See the article Blight. 

Smutty corn is of a very mifchievous nature to thofe who 
eat it. Schober has publifhed a diflertation on a terrible 
epidemical malady that raged, in the year 1722, in many 
parts of Germany, and carried off a great many people of 
all ages and fexes : this he attributes wholly to their eating 
flower and bread made of corn, among which a larger than 
ordinary quantity of this fmut had been produced the year 
before, and ground down with St. From this it appears, 
that thefe black ears have a ftupefactive and narcotic qua.- 
lity, depending on a peculiar fulphur they are endowed with, 
and to this fulphur it is owing, that they are fo inflamma- 
ble beyond oiher corn. This iulphureous principle is very 
hurtful to the nerves, and never tails to caufe diforders of 
them, of various kinds, when taken in any quantity ; con- 
tractions, and convulfions of the limbs, vertigos, ilcepinels 
and, in fine, light-headednefs, were the fymptoms of the 
difeafes brought on by the eating it on the occafion above- 
mentioned ; and fometimes true, and incurable epilepfies 
come on. Some were feized with fevers, and children in 
particular were found inore fubject to the fmall-pox that 
year, than they had been ubferved to be, and they had com- 
monly very bad kinds. 
SMYRHIZA, in botany, a name ufed by Pliny, and fome 
other of the old authors, for the common myrrhis, or cher- 
vil Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
SMYRNIUM, Alexanders, in botany, the name of a genus 
of the umbelliferous plants, the characters of which are 
thefe. The flower is of the rofaceous kind, confifting of 
feveral petals, arranged in a circular order on a cup, which 
afterwards becomes a fruit of a fort of globular figure, com- 
pofed of two thick and, in fome degree, lunated feeds, be- 
ing gibbofe and ftriated on one fide, and flat and fnaooth on 
the other. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Clafs 7. 
The fpecies of fmyrnium, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe. 1 . The common great fmyrnium^ or herb Alex- 
anders. 1. The round-leaved Candy fmyrnium. 3, The 
lefler parfley-leaved Portugal fmyrnium. Twm. [nft. p. 31. 
The antient Greeks have plainly defcribed two different 
plants under this name ; the one the common Alexanders, 
the other the petrofelinum Cilicium, or Cilician par/ley. The 
former of thefe plants loves moift and rich ground, and 
the other grows no where but on rocky hills, and in the 
drieft and moft barren places. Pliny, not obferving that the 
antient writers knew two plants under this name, accufes 
them of an error, in faying that the fmyrnium loved dry 
and barren places, whereas the Romans, who cultivated the 

fmyrnium at that time, found it delighted only in rich moift 
foils; but the antients, whom he cenfures thus, had fpoke 
what he records of the -petrofelinum, not of the great water- 

fmyrnium. 
SMYRUS, in ichthyology, a name fometimes given by Pliny 
to the fifh called by authors myrus, and by Willughby the 

fea-ferpent with a comprefled tail/ 

It is a fpecies of the murtena, according to Artedi, and is 
diftinguiihed from all the others by that author, under the 
name of the murana with a ftiarp fnout, variegated with 

white 
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wnite fpots, and with the edge of the back fin black. See 
the article Murjena. 

SMYTHAM, in mineralogy, lead-ore Stamped and pounded 
down, like powder or Sand, to cleanfe the Stones and earth 
from the ore. Houghton's Compl. Miner in the Explan. of 
the Terms. 

SNAFFLE, in the manege, a well known kind of bridle. The 
fnaffle, after the Englifh fafhion, is a very flender bit-mouth 
without any branches : they are much ufed in England in- 
stead of true bridles, which are only employed in the fervice 
of war. The French call them bridons % by way of distinc- 
tion from brides, i. e. bridles. 

The fnaffle, or fmall watering-bit, is commonly a fcatch- 
mouth, accoutred with two little very Straight branches, 
and a curb, and mounted with a head-flail and two long 
reins of Hungary leather. 

SNAIL, in ichthyography. See Liparis noflras. 

Perrauk doubts of fnails having eyes, and Dr. Brown 
denies it; but according to Dr. Porterfield, a good micro- 
fcope ihews them diftinctly. Med. Eft. Edinb. Vol. 3. 
Art. 12. 

The eyes of fnaih are lodged in their four horns, one at the 
end of each horn, which they can retract at pleafure. Id 
ibid. 

The manner of examining thefe eyes is this : when the 
horns are out, cut off nimbly the extremity of one of them, 
and placing it before the microfcope, you may difcover the 
black fpot at the end to be really a femiglobular eye. 
The diflection of this animal is very curious ; for by thi 
means, the microfcope not only difcovers the heart beating 
jiift againft the round hole near the neck, which feems the 
place of refpiration, but alfo the liver, fpleen, Stomach, and 
interlines, with the veins, arteries, mouth, and teeth, are 
plainly obfervable. The guts of this creature are green 
from its eating of herbs, and are branched all over with 
fine capillary white veins. The mouth is like a hare's, or 
rabbet's, with four or fix needle-teeth, refembling thofe of 
leeches, and of a fubftance like horn. 
Snails are all hermaphrodites, having all each fex united in the 
individual ; they lay their eggs with great care in the earth, and 
the young ones are hatched with ihells compleatly formed. 
Cutting off a fnaifs head, a little Stone appears, which 
is fuppofed to be a great diuretic, and good in all ne- 
phritic diforders. Immediately under this ftone the heart 
is feen beating, and the auricles are evidently diftin- 
guifhable, and are membranous, and of a white colour ; as 
are alfo the veffels which proceed from them. 
Snails difchargc their excrements at a hole in their neck ; 
they alfo breathe by this hole, and their parts of generation 
are fituated very near it. The penis is very long, and 
in fhape refembles that of a whale. Baker's Microfcope, 
p. 217. 

So fmall an animal as the fnail is not free from the plague of 
fupporting other fmaller animals on its body; and as in 
other animals we find thefe fecondary ones either living 
only on their furface, as lice, &c. or only in the interlines, 
as worms, it is very remarkable that this creature infefts the 
fnail in both thefe manners, being found fometimes on the 
furface of its body, and fometimes within its inteftines. 
There is a part of the common garden -fnail, and of other 
of the like kinds, commonly called the collar ; this furrounds 
the neck of the fnail, and is confiderably thick, and is the 
only part that is vifible, when the animal is retired quietly 
into its fhell. In this ftate of the animal thefe infects, which 
infeft it, are ufually feen in confiderable numbers marching 
about very nimbly on this part : this nimble motion is al- 
moft peculiar to then), mod other creatures of this kind be- 
ing very flow in their motions : they may be feen in many 
other circumftances of the animal, but it is this in which 
they are moft obvious to the naked eye. Though they are 
very fmall, they cannot however make their way under the 
fhell, to run over the reft of the body of the fnail, every 
part of it adheres too firmly to the fhell to fufrer that ; but 
they have another very different way of enlarging their place 
of abode : the fnail, every time it has occafion to open its 
anus, gives them a place by which to enter into its inteftines, 
and they often feize the opportunity. The anus of this 
creature is fituated not within the fhell, but in this collar, 
which furrounds the mouth of it; and the fnail fcldom 
moves, to go a little way out of its fhell, without opening 
it, as it does alfo in many other circumftances. 
Thefe infects always take advantage of the opening, and 
fwiftly get in and run up into the inteftines, infomuch that 
their natural refidence feems there, and that they never are 
upon the furface of the animal but by accident, and much 
againft their will ; they feem to be driven thither by this ac- 
cident: the faeces of the fnail fill up the whole width of the 
inteftine, and when they are difcharged, muft necefiarily 
carry out with them whatever is between them and the 
anus ; now it may eafily happen, that a number of thefe 
fmall animals may be in that part of the inteftine, which 
is between the anus and the feces : all thefe muft be dif- 
charged with them, and while they are walking about 
upon the neck of the animal, the aperture of the anus clofes, 



and leaves them no power of entering back again, till an- 
other opportunity ; and the frequency of this accident may 
eafily drive out enough of thefe infects, to keep always f om J 
upon the neck, though every one of them, while there, i s 
fceking the firft opportunity of getting into the inteftines 
again. 

Thefe infects infeft every kind of fnail, though they are 
moft frequent on the common large garden-kind ; but there 
is a fmall Species of fnail, remarkable for a "fort of cover 
nearly as hard as the fhell, with which the creature clofes 
up its mouth upon occafion : in this thefe creatures may be 
diftinguifhed, even within the inteftines. The fkin of this 
fnail is very thin and tranfparenf; and if the fhell be broken 
oft" a little way, and the eye kept attentively on that part, 
thefe little infects will be diftinguifhed through the fkin run- 
ning nimbly about in the inteftines. 

Though thefe infects are found in all forts of fnails, they 
are not to be feen at all times ; rainy feafons feem parti- 
cularly disadvantageous to' them, and it is only in dry times 
that they are always to be.fuund when looked for ; whether 
it be that the rain deftroys the animals, when already form- 
ed, or that they are in themfelves but Short-lived, and the 
rain prevents the hatching of the eggs for more. The in- 
fects are content with the naked body of the fnail alone as 
their habitation, they never get upon the fhell, and if they 
are forced to it, they as foon as poffible quit it again, and 
get to their old poft. They appear of a whitifh colour to 
the naked eye, fome of a dirty greyifh white, and fome of 
a white with a mixture of reddifhnefs ; but a microfcope is 
neceffary to give us a view of their different parts and Struc- 
ture. They have a regular trunk, in the manner of many 
other infects, which they occafionally can bend downwards, 
and in a great meafure hide from the fight : this trunk, 
which ferves them to fuck in their nourishment from the 
body of the fnail, is placed between two little horns, which 
are extremely moveable every way, and are capable of be- 
ing extended in length, or fliortened, in the manner of the 
horns of the fnail, which is a circurnftance not obfervable 
in the horns, or antennae of other infects. The body is di- 
vided into fix rings, befide the anterior part, on which are 
placed the horns and the trunk. The creature has four legs 
on each fide, two of which on each are articulated into the 
anterior part, which gives rife to the horns and trunk, and 
the other two into the firft ring of the body ; fo that they 
ftand in pairs, the fecond and third on each fide being 
greatly more diftant from one another than the firft and 
fecond, or the third and fourth : thefe legs are all furnifhed 
with very long hairs, and feem to terminate, each in two 
or three points, in the manner of the legs of many of the 
beetles. The back is elevated into a convex form, the fides 
alfo are rounded, and each ornamented with three or four 
hairs ; but there are none under the belly. Mem. Acad. 
Par. 171 1. 

Snails are great deftroyers of fruit in our gardens, efpecially 
to the bitter forts of wall-fruit. Lime and afhes Sprinkled 
on the ground where they moft refort, will drive them away, 
and deftroy the young brood of them. It is a common prac- 
tice to pull off the fruit they have bitten, but this fhould 
never be done, for they will eat no other till they have 
wholly eat up this, if it be left for them. 
The Romans were fond of fnaih, and had them fed on pur- 
pofe for their tables. Their tafte is not delicious, but rather 
difagrceable ; but this they difguifed by means of good fauces, 
and had other reafons for the receiving them into the lift 
of foods. They ufed them as provocatives, or inciters to 
venery, and with this intent they eat only the necks, as the 
part in which the parts of generation of the creature were 
placed ; and :hey had the greater opinion of the efficacy of 
thefe, as the parts of generation were double in each indi- 
vidual, that is, the male and female parts both fituated in 
the neck of every fnail. 

Ariftotle, and the old Greeks, had no idea of the generation 
of thefe infects, in the manner of other animals, but fup- 
pofed them produced fpontaneoufly ; but the Romans Shew, 
by many paffages in their writings, that they had got over 
this error, and even feem, by the preference they gave to the 
neck of this animal, in this intention to have underftood the 
hermaphrodite Structure of this infect, which much later 
ages have pretended to make a new difcovery. 
The Eaftern nations at prefent run much into the opinions 
of the Romans of old, as to provocatives ; they ufe, as the 
others did, every thing that ferves to the purpofes of gene- 
ration in other animals, and every thing that has but the 
refemblance of the external figure of the parts fubfervient 
to it. The orchis roots, which refemble the tefticles of ani- 
mals in fhape, and contain a white and Slimy, or vifcous 
liquor, have introduced themfelves into ufe on this plan, 
and fo of many other things. Phil. Tranf. N° 50. 
O^i-Snail, a name given by Dr. Lifter, in the Philofophical 
Transactions, to a fmall fnail, which he obferved under the 
loofe bark of old willows, elms, and others trees, and which 
is of a very fingular Structure; the fhell refembling an oat- 
corn, whence the name, and its volutce, or wreaths, run- 
ning contrary to the direction of them in other fnails, that 
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Is caft and weft, as the philofophcrs exprefs It, referring 
it to the motion of the fun; but thefe fheils, to ufe 
that language, have the turns weft and eaft, or more plain- 
ly, they have the turns running from the right-hand to the 
left, not from the left to the right as other fnailS. Philof. 
Tranf. N° 250. 
SNAKE, (Cycl.) anguis. See the article Akcuis. 

The poifonous qualities of fome of the Jerpent-km&, have 
given the generality of the world a diftafte to all of them, 
but our conimon/n^ is a harmlefs and inoffenfive animal, 
and might even be kept tame in our houfes, where it would 
deftroy°vermin, and never be of any hurt to any thing. 
This animal may be fuppofed as far from tamenefs in its 
nature, as any that could be thought of, yet, in the Acta 
Leiofienfia, we have an account of feveral which were kept 
tame in a houfe, and taught fo far, as to go regularly into 
their boxes every night. The perfon, who diverted birnfelf 
with keeping thefe, had the entertainment of feeing them 
change their fkins feveral times, and of obferving their lay- 
ino- their eggs, of which they would depofit twelve or thirteen 
in the fpace of half an hour. Act. Leipfienf. Anno 1670. 
That jhakes are viviparous, fee Philof. Tranfact. N° 8. 

Snake with two heads, a kind of jnake in Brafil, having a 
fwelling at its tail, which at a diKance has the appearance 
of a head. 

The Portuguefe call it fnake with two heads ; their fear of 
this creature, for the bite of which they pretend there is no 
remedy, having prevented their examining into the truth. 
They alfo pretend that it is dangerous to meddle with thefe 
Jnakes after they are dead, and that barely touching them 
will give the itch. Mr. Couplet was, notwithftanding, bold 
enough to flea feveral of them, but found himfelf, after hav- 
ing performed this operation on two or three, all covered 
with puftules filled with a reddifh water. Thefe remained 
on him a confiderable time, and he was not quite well in 
three months. 

The country of Brafil abounds with large fnakes, the bite of 
which is venomous ; but the natives and blacks make no 
fcruple of eating them. Mem. de l'Acad. des Scienc. 1700. 
p. 228, 229. 

Blood- Snake. See the article H^emorrhous. 

RattleSn ake. See ^ATTi.E-fnake. 

Sea-St*AKE. See the article Serpens inarinus, 

Speclacle-^ ake. See Cobras de capcllo. 

SNAKE-y?<?w, ammonite, in natural hiftory, the name of a 
large genus of foflile fheils, very few, if any, of which are 
yet known in their recent ftate, or living either on our 
own, or any other mores, fo that it feems wonderful 
whence fo vaft a number and variety of them fhould be 
brought into our fubterranean regions. They feem indeed 
difperfed in great plenty throughout the world, but no where 
are found in greater numbers, beauty, and variety, than in 
our own ifland. See Serpent-^kw. 
They are of very different fizes, as well as fpecies, fome 
being found of the fize of a fixpence, or lefs than that, and 
others of more than two feet in diameter : they are all made 
up of feveral circles, like thofe of a fnake when rolled up, 
the tail lying in the center, and the larger end, where was 
the mouth of the fifh, at the other. Some of them are 
rounded, others greatly comprefTed, or flatted, and they are 
at times found lodged in almoft all the different ftrata of 
earth or ftone. 

Some of them reprefent the nave of a cart-wheel, and of 
thefe fome are plain, and others ftudded ; fome alfo are 
fmooth, or wholly free from ridges, and others have ridges 
more or lefs broad ; and among thefe, the ridges in fome 
only reach acrofs the fides, without going to the back, and 
others pafs the back, and form continued lines, going quite 
round the feveral voluta? of the fhell ; and fome are plain, 
others ftudded at their ends ; fome fpecies have fimple, and 
others bifurcated ftriE, and fome are ftudded and umbilicat- 
ed ; fome alfo, both of thefe and of the nautili, have a fort 
of foliaceous work about their futures, which gives a great 
beauty to the whole. The back of thefe fheils alfo greatly 
differs in the different kinds ; many of them have a ridge 
running all the way along the back, which in fome is plain, 
and in others is denticulated, or fcrrated ; and of thefe fome 
have a furrow on each fide of the ridge, which others want, 
and fome have elegant rows of ftuds running on each fide 
this furrow; and finally, fome have only a fingle furrow 
running all the way along their backs. They all confift of 
feveral volute, which are different in number in the diffe- 
rent fpecies ; and their ftria? are alfo extremely various, fome 
very deep, and the ridges very high between them, others 
very flight, fome ftrait, others irregularly crooked, others 
undulated, and fome terminating in dots, tubercles, or ca- 
vities, toward the back, and others having tubercles in two 
or three places. 

They are all compofed of a great number of chambers, or 
cells, in the manner of the nautilus Grezcorum, each having 
a communication with the other?, by means of a pipe or fi- 
phunculus. There is a (mail white fbdl-fifh of Barbadoes, 
•which feems truly a recent animal of this genus 5 and in the 
Suppl, Vol. II. 
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Eaft-lndies there Is another alfo, fmall and greyifn ; but the 
large, and beautifully marked ones, are found only foffiiej 
They are compofed of various foflile bodies, often of quarry- 4 
ftone, fometimes of the matter of the common pyrites, and 
of a great variety of other fubftances ; and though they ap-' 
pear ufually mere ftones, yet in fome the pearly part of the 
original fhell is preferved in all its beauty. Sometimes alfo, 
while the outer fubftance is of the matter of the pyrites, or 
other coarfe irony, or mineral matter, the inner cavity is 
filled with a pure white fpar of the common plated texture. 
This gives a great beauty to the fpecimen. Hill's, Hift. of 
Foff. p. 649, 650. 

The cornua ammonis, or fnake-Jlones, are found in many 
parts of England, particularly in Yorkfhire, where it is very 
plentiful in the alum rocks of feveral fizes, See Tab. of 1 
Foffils, Clafsg. 

The people of the place have a tradition, that all the coun- 
try hereabouts was very much annoyed with fnake;, but that 
by the prayers of St. Hilda, who lived there, they were all 
fent down into the earth, and there turned into ftone. The 
common people of this part of the kingdom pay an unfhaken 
credit to this idle ftory ; but they fhould confider, that if 
a miracle at all, it muft have been a much more extenfive 
one of their faint than they imagine, for thefe foflils are 
found not only in Yorkshire, but in almoft every part of the 
known world. Phil. Tranf. N° 142. 
SNAKE-ty^, in botany. See Bistort* 
SNAPDRAGON, antirrhinum, in botany, the name of a ge- 1 
nus of plants, the characters of which are thefe. The flower 
confifts of one leaf of a tubular form, perfonated, and hav- 
ing two lips, the upper of which is bifid, and the lower 
trifid. The piftil arifes from the cup, and is fixed, in the? 
manner of a nail, in the hinder part of the flower; and af- 
terwards becomes a feed-veflfel, of the fhape of the head of 
a hog, divided into two cells, and ufually filled with fmall 
feeds fixed to a placenta. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Clafs 3. 
The fpecies of fnapdragon, enumerated by Mr. Tourneforr, 
are thefe. 1. The common fnapdvagon. 2. The larger long- 
leaved fnapdragon with purplifh white flowers. 3. The 
white-flowered fnapdragon with reddifh edges. 4. The 
white- flowered fnapdragon with very red edges. 5. The 
white-flowered fnapdragon with yellow edges. 6. The yel- 
low-flowered fnapdragon. 7. The broad-leaved fnapdragon 
with large pale yellow flowers. 8. The great narrow-leaved 
fnapdragon with bright red flowers. 9. The Portugal fnap- 
dragon with Very large and beautiful red flowers. 10, The 
great long-leaved Italian fnapdragon with large fnow-white 
milky flowers. 11, The hairy origanum-leaved Spzniih fnap- 
dragon. 12. The hairy Spanifh fnapdragon with red vale- 
rian leaves. 13. The talleft Spanifh fnapdragon with very 
narrow leaves. 14. The middle-fized antirrhinum with a 
large and wide-open white flower. 15. The greater field - 
fnapdragon with red flowers. 16. The greater hfz\d-f?iapdra* 
gon with white flowers. 17. The great ftone fnapdragon 
with very narrow leaves, and a fmall purple flower. 
The plant called by Cafpar Bauhine, and fome others, the 
cut-leaved fnapdragon, is properly a fpecies of pedicularts, 
and the lefier field- fnapdragon, and the ftone mother-of- 
thyme-leaved fnapdragon, are both fpecies of toad-flax, 'or 
linaria. Tourn. Lift. p. 168. See the articles Pedicularis 
and Linaria. 

Many of the fpecies of this plant are very beautiful, and 
much efteemed in gardens, and are all eafily propagated from 
feeds, which muft be fown in a dry foil, not too rich, in 
April or May. In July the plants may be planted out into 
large borders, where they will flower the fpring following, 
or they may be fown early in fpring, and they will then 
flower in the next autumn ; but then they are not fo likely 
to ftand the winter, and if the autumn prove not kindly, 
they will hardly produce a perfect, thin feed. They all grow 
very well on old walls, where they have happened to fow 
themfelves. Miller's Gard. Diet. 

SNATCH- £/<;<:£, in a fhip, is a great block with a fhiver in it, 
having a notch cut through one of its cheeks, for the more 
ready receiving in of any rope; for by this notch, the mid- 
dle part of a rope may be reeved into this block, without 
pafling it in endways. This ready block is commonly fatt- 
ened with a ftrap about the main-malr, clofe to the upper- 
deck, and is chiefly ufed for the fall of the winding-tackle, 
which is reeved into this block, and then brought to the 
capftan. 

SNIEGULKA, in natural hiftory, a name given by the com- 
mon people of Poland to a bird of paffage, that only comes 
to them in the colder months. 

The name fignifies the fnow-bird, and Rzaczinfki, in his 
Hiftory of Poland, calls it nivalis avis. The people pre- 
fage, from its coming, the mildnefs or feverity of their 
winter. 

SNIGGLING, a method of fifhing for eels, chiefly ufed in 
the day-time, when they are found to abfeond themfelves 
near wears, mills, or flood-gates. It is performed thus : take 
a ftrong line and hook, baited with a lob or garden-worm, 
and obferving the holes where the eels lie hid, thruft your 
bait into them by help of a ftick, and if there be any, you 
2 R r r ihail 
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Jhall be fufe to have a bite \ and may, if your tackling hold, 
get the largeft of eels. Vid. Cox, Gentl. Recr. Part 4. 

P- 39* 
SNIPE, in zoology. See the article Gallinago minor. _ 
"Thefe birds are eafdy taken, by means of lime-twigs, in 
this manner : take fifty or fixty birchen-twigs, and lime 
them all very well together ; take there out into places where 
there are fnipes, and having found the places which they 
moft frequent, which may be feen by their dung, fet the 
twigs in thefe places, at about a yard diftance one from an- 
other. Other places, are thofe where the water lies open 
in hard frofty and fnowy weather : in thefe places alfo, and 
where-ever they are fufpedted to come to feed, let more 
lime-twigs be placed in the fame manner. The twigs are 
not to be placed perpendicularly in the ground, but flopmg, 
fome one way, fome another ; the fportfman is then to re- 
tire to a diftance, ,and watch the coming of the birds to 
thefe places. When they fly to them, they naturally take a 
fweep round the earth, and by this means they will almoft 
always be caught by one or other of the twigs. When a 
firft fnipe is taken, the fportfman is not to run to take it 
up, for it will feed with the twig under its wings, and this 
will be a means of bringing down more of them to the 
place. When three or four are taken, they may be taken 
up, only leaving one fail to entice others ; and thus the fport 
may be continued, as long as there are any birds of this 
kind about the place. It may be very proper, when the 
twigs are planted, to go about, and beat all the open and 
watery places near, that they may be raifed from thence, 
and fly to thofe places where the twigs are placed to receive 
them. 

SNORT, in the manege, called in French ebrouer, denotes 
a certain found which a horfe of fire makes by breathing 
through his noftrils ; as if he had a mind to expel fomething 
that was in his nofe, and hindered him to take breath. 
This noife or found is performed by means of a cartilage 
within the noftrils, called in Ytenchfouris. Horfes of much 
mettle fnort, when you offer to keep them in. See the 
article Squris. 

SNOTTOLF, a name ufed by fome authors for a fpecies of 
the orbis, or globe- fifh, called by Clufius, and other authors, 
the orbis rants riftu, or frog-mouthed globe-fiih. 
It is ufually of about fixteen inches in length. It is of a 
brown colour, variegated with white fpots. Its head is very 
thick, and its mouth large and wide, and very much re- 
fembling that of a frog. It has one irregular fin on the 
back, running nearly all the way to the tail, and two rows 
of tubercles on each fide, one on the middle part of the 
body, the other nearer the belly. It is frequent in the Ger- 
man, and in many other feas. The name is Dutch. Gefner. 
p. 747. Bartholin. Cent. Obf. 2. Hift. 1. 
This fifh is the cyclopterus of Artedi, and the lumpits of other 
authors. See the article Lumpus. 

SNOW (Cycl.) — Snow may be preferved by ramming it down 
in a dry place underground, and covering it well with 
chaff". At Leghorn they ufe barley-chaff for this purpofe. 
See Phil. Tranf. N° 8. p. 140. 

Snow and ice are alfo preferved with ftraw or reeds. Mr. 
Boyle has defcribed the manner in his experimental hiftory 
of cold. 

It is ufual in hot countries to mix /now and ice with their 
wine. Hence Pliny b fays, Hi nives, Mi gladem potant, pes- 
nafque montium in whptatem gula verhint. — [ b Lib. 19. 
cap. 4. Martial has an epigram on this fiibject, Lib. 14. 
Epigr. 117.] 

&XOV? -drop-tree, a very beautiful American tree, which bears 
the cold of our climate in the open air; but it is very diffi- 
cult to encreafe, the layers being two years before they take 
root, nor will they ever take root at all, except the branches 
are very young, and are flit in the joint, as in the laying 
carnations. When thoroughly rooted, they may be tranf- 

. planted into fmall quarters of flowering- fhrubs, where, 
among thofe of a middling growth, they add much to the 
variety. Miller's Gard. Diet. 

Snow-/?o?^, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome to a 
very beautiful ftone found in America ; of which the Spani- 
ards are very fond, making it into tables, and other orna- 
ments in their houfes. Alonfo Barba, who had feen much 
of it, tells us, that it is found in the province of Atocama, 
and is ufually found in pieces of four feet long, and four 
or five inches broad ; fo that it is forced to be joined in the 
working. Its general thicknefs is about two inches. It 
has a great variety of colours, which form clouds and varie- 
gations of a very beautiful kind. The principal colours are 
red, yellow, green, black, and white. The white is gene- 
rally formed into fpots on the very blackeft parts of the 
mafs, and is fo beautifully difpofed, that it reprefents /new 
falling in all its whitenefs upon a jetty furface. Alonfo Barba 
of Metals. 

SNUFF (Cycl.) — The many mifchiefs attending an unnatural 
practice of taking this powder of tobacco at the noftrils, 

■ have been defcribed by the writers in general on thefe fub- 
jects, fince this pernicious cuftom has reigned in the world ; 
but one of the moft remarkable accidents, occasioned by it, 
is related in the Acta Eruditorum. 
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The cafe is this. A fat perfon, greatly addicted to the tak- 
ing Spanifh fnuff, after many years continued ufe of it, 
complained one day of a mighty uneafinefs which it occa- 
fioned in the middle of his cefophagus, and foon after this 
he began to find his fwallowing difficult. He applied for re- 
lief to a phyfician, and naming nothing of the pain which 
had preceded this difficulty of fwallowing, it was treated as 
a complaint arifing from fome glutinous humor in the cefo- 
phagus, it is no wonder that the medicines in this inten- 
tion had no effect. The patient grew worfe, and tired of 
this doctor, applied to another, who fuppofing the com- 
plaint arofe from fome fharp humor vellicating the parts, 
gave medicines in that intention, equally without fuccefs. 
After this a common quack tried the moft violent medicines 
on him, but without fuccefs ; and finally he applied to the ufe 
of the excutiaventriculi, an inftrument made to be thruft down 
the cefophagus into the ftomach, but this he never could get 
down ; and in the ufe of this inftrument he firft felt, that 
there was abfolutely a lump of flefh, which flopped its paf* 
fage farther than the place where the feat of his complaint 
was. The diftemper after this encreafed upon him, till he 
could only fwallow liquids, and thofe at laft by no other 
means, but the fucking them through a quill, by which 
means he could get down milk, water- gruel, and the like, 
by a little at a time. At length confulting another phyfi- 
cian, and telling him of the immoderate quantity of Spanifh 
Jnuff he had been ufed to take, and that it often happened 
to him on taking the drieft fnuff of this kind ; that it got 
into his cefophagus, and occafioned violent pain, coughing, 
and fpitting of blood, he foon concluded that a polypus had 
formed itfelf in the cefophagus, wounded by this fharp pow- 
der, and that there was no relief, but that the death of the 
patient was quickly approaching. The man, from a very' 
corpulent habit, was fo extenuated, that he appeared a mere 
fceleton ; he died fome little time after of abfolute hunger, 
the cefophagus being fo entirely filled up by this unnatu- 
ral fwelli'ng, that not the leaft drop of a liquid could gtt 
down. 

After death the cefophagus was opened, and a flefhy ex- 
crefcence, or polypus, was difcovered, of the bignefs of the 
cavity of the part, and taking its origin about the middle, 
from the back part of the cefophagus, it reached down to the 
pylorus. This was of a whitifh colour, and much refem- 
bled a large worm, and its fubftance was fibrous, and very 
tender. Act. Erudit. Annoi?^. p. 457. 
Snuff, or Snujper, in the manege. See the article Sncrt. 
SOAGGIO, the name of a fifh common in the markets of 
Rome and Venice, and of the turbot-ldnd. 
It is the rhombo'ides of Rondeletius, and the rhombus non mn- 
leatus fquammofus of Willughby. 

We have it alfo on our own fhores, and the Cornifh people, 
who frequently catch it, call it the lug-a-kaf. It has no 
rough lines at the roots of its fins. Its eyes are large, and 
fet at a confiderable diftance, and it is covered with ex- 
tremely minute fcales. It is extremely flat and thin, and of 
an afh-colour. 

It is a very lingular fpecies of fifh, differing, in fome par- 
ticulars, from both thofe genera to which it fcems allied. 
It differs from the plaife-kind, in that it has the eyes, fins, 
C3V. of the turbot, or rhombus; and from that fifh, in that 
it is fcaly, as the plaife, and the other fifh of that genus. 
mHughby, Hift. Pifc. p. 95. Rondel, de Pifc. p. 358. 
SOAL, in ichthyology, the Englifh name of the fifh, called 
by the generality of authors the hughffus, by fomefolea. 
It is, according to the new iyftem of Artedi, a fpecies of 
the pleuronectes, and is of that kind which have the eyes 
placed on the left fide. Some authors call it the linguacula. 
See Buglossus and Pleuronectes. 
SOAP (Cycl.) — The making of /cap depending only on the 
mixing the fait of pot-aih with oil or fat, though this is at 
prefent procured by a tedious operation, and long bail- 
ing, it feems very practicable to fhorten, and make the 
procefs much ealier, and lefs expenfive, by fubftituting mo- 
tion in the place of fire. This motion might be eafily given 
by an engine to any quantities of the ingredients at a 
time ; and we find it practicable to make foap by this means, 
only by mixing in a large vial half a pint of foap-tees, and 
an ounce, or more, of oil-olive ; for by fhaking thefe to- 
gether for a quarter of an hour, an abfolute foap is procured 
in a cake at the top of the liquor, which hardens on being 
expofed to the air. Shaw's Lectures, p. 160. 
The ufe of foap has, of late, been much extolled in medi- 
cine ; but then thofe, who magnify it moft, except againft 
the ufe of it in fuch cafes where obftructions are attended 
with a putrefactive alkali, or where an inflammatory dif- 
pofition appears. It is acknowledged to be very dangerous 
in a pthifis, fever, and fome other cafes. The bifhop of 
Cloyne, in his Siris, feems to think tar-water an ufeful and 
fafe fubftitute for it. See the article TAk-water. 
SoAP-rock, or Soap-earth, in natural hiftory. See the article 
Steatites. 

There is great reafon to believe, that when we know the 
proper manner of working, this will, one way or other, 
make a great ingredient in our porcelain manufactures. 

The 
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The Chinefe have of late difcovered a fort of earth, which 
they call boacbe. They fay that this is hard, fmooth, and 
foft to the touch, Yikefaap; thefe, and its other qualities;, 
feem to prove it to be the fame with our foap-rocky and this 
with them makes a fort of porcelain, fuperior to the com- 
mon kind in beauty, and in the compaclnefs of its texture, 
but it is more apt to crack. They ufe it feveral ways, fome- 
times alone, fometimes with the petunfe, which is a ftone, 
and fometimes they make a varnifh, by diflblving this in 
water, with which they coat over the common China, 
covering it finally with the other varnilh. All thefe ways 
of ufing it produce very beautiful wares, and it will be ex- 
tremely worth our while to try them all round, before wc 
give up the ufe of fo valuable a thing. Obferv. fur les 
Coutumes de PAfie. See the article Hoache. 

&OAR-bawk. See the article Falcon. 

SOATTO, a Venetian name of a fiih, common in the mark- 
ets there, and of a middle nature between the plaife and 
turbot. WUhgbbyy Hift. Fife, p, 95. See the article So- 

AGGIO. 

SOAVE, or Soavemente, in the Italian mufic, fignifies to 
fmg or play in a fweet and agreeable manner. 

SOBRE buena, a name given by the Spaniards in America to a 
fpecies of vanilla, which is greatly fuperior to all the other 
kinds. 

The pods of this are of the fame ftiape with thofe of the 
common vanilla, but are nearly twice as large. A bundle, 
of about fifty of thefe, ufually weighs five ounces, and fuch 
a bundle of the fobre buena kind often weighs eight. Thefe 
are full of a blackifh balfamic -liquor, in which are contained 
a number of fmall feeds. 

SOCAGERS, in our old writers, fuch tenants as held by the 

. tenure called focage. They were otherwife called fockmen. 
See the article Sockmen. 

SOCCELLI, among the Romans, were fvvaths or bands, which 
covered the leg down to the foccus. Pitifc. in voc. See the 
article Soccus, CycL 

SOCII, allies., among the Romans. See Alliance, CycL 

SOCK (Cyc/.)— Sock and fythe-land. See the article Hus- 

BAND-W 

SOCKET {Cycl.) — Sockets, in a fhlp, are the holes which 
the pintles of the murthering pieces go into, 

SOCMEN, or Sokemen, focmanniy fuch tenants as held their 
lands and tenements in focage ; but the tenants in antient 
demefne feem moft properly to be called focmans. F. N. B. 
14. Briton, c. 66. Terms of Law. Blount, Cowel. 

JSOCNA, in our old writers, a privilege, liberty, or franchife. 
Blount. The word is Saxon. 

SOCO, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian bird of the heron- 
kind, but remarkable, beyond all the reft of that genus, for 
the length of its neck. It is very common in the Brafils. 
It is fmaller than the common heron ; its beak is ftrong, 
ftrait, and fharp ; its tail fhort ; its head and neck brown, 
and variegated with black ; and its body is of the fame co- 
lours in different variegations, but its wings have a mixture 
of whitenefs. Marggrave's Hift. Brafil. 

SODA, in medicine, the name of a diftemper, confifting in 
an uneafy and troublefome fenfation of heat about the ori- 
fice of the ftomach, which fometimes is owing to external, 
fometimes to internal caufes. It is to be obferved, that what 
we underftand by the word foda is to be dirtmguiihed from 
the foda of the antients, for they exprefi'ed by this word a 
peculiarly {harp and terrible pain in the head. 

Signs of a Soda. The perfons amicled with it complain of a 
difagreeable fenfation in the ftomach, particularly about the 
cefophagus, which they do not well know whether to term 
cold or heat ; but it feems rather fuch a fenfation of heat as 
is produced by the violent colds of winter, than any other, 
according to the old phrafe, that ftigus adurat, cold burns. 
With this fenfation there is always joined a tenfive and 
prefling weight of the other parts of the ftomacb, and a light 
conftri&ion running all the way up the cefophagus, from 
the ftomach to the fauces, attended with a running up of 
water into the mouth, and a naufea, and frequently a reach- 
ing to vomit. It is a diftemper that moftly affects perfons 
of plethoric habits, and fuch as are fubjedt to commotions 
of the blood. 

The internal caufes of this diforder are congeftions of blood 
about the ftomach and inteftines \ a bilious foulnefs in the 
prima? vise, and a tremulous motion of the fibres of the 
ftomach. The external caufes arc the eating great quanti- 
ties of fat things, and drinking immediately after them, 
and taking great quantities of the hot aromatics, which 
exag'itate the blood, and bring on a continual irritation. 
A fudden cooling of the ftomach, while the body is very 
hot, will alfo occafion this; and the taking of hot medi- 
cines, under a notion of ftrengthening the ftomach j and 
finally, the drinking of feculent liquors, and the eating fowcr 
foods. 

This is in. itfeif a diftemper of no great confequence, but 
when it is fuffered to grow upon the patient, and efpecially 
when injudicioufly treated, it often is attended with bad 
fymptoms, and fometimes brings on. dangerous diforders. 
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Method of aire. It is often a difeafe fcarce worthy the con- 
fideration of a phyfician, but when it is fo, the fixed alkalis* 
Combined with fome volatile fait, feem the moft proper re- 
medies; fuch are the tincture of fait of tartar, mixed with 
fpirit of hartfhorn, or the alkalis alone, as ten or twenty 
drops of the oil of tartar : but in thofe particular cafes, 
where it arifes from great commotions of the blood, gentle 
acids are, on the contrary, the proper means of cure, or 
the compound powders of nitre and cinnabar. When a 
bilious foulnefs is in the cure, the nitrous medicines, with 
the teftaceous abforbents, as crabs eyes, oifter-fhells, and the 
like, are the proper remedies ; and in all cafes, the fre- 
quently taking draughts of warm liquors, as of tea, and the 
like, is extremely proper: and people, who are very much 
troubled with returns of this complaint, and are of a ple- 
thoric habit, are to be advifed to bleed and purge every 
fpring and autumn. 

The common opinion being, that this complaint is merely 
owing to an acid humor, has given rife to the ufe of chalk 
in it as an univerfal remedy ; and people, who are afflicted 
with it, ufually fwallow chalk alone, and that in large 
quantities, for their cure. But this is by no me^ns a fafe, 
or advifable method : for the chalk meeting with an acid, 
becomes a violent aftringent on mixing with it, and pow- 
erfully contracts the tender fibrillse of the ftomach. Whence 
it often happens, that inftead of a cure, the confequences 
are more painful cardialgias, with obftruftions of the vifcera, 
anorexies, and often in women fuppreflions of the menfes. 
Some give the powder of bricks inftead of chalk : but this 
is more dangerous than the chalk, as it is in itfeif more 
aftringent. In people, who are affliifted with this complaint 
from eating fat things, a draught of brandy often proves an 
immediate cure. Junkers Confp. Med. p. 589. 
Soda fubetbica, a term ufed to exprefs a heavy and dull pain 

in the head. 
SODDING of brick See the article Brick. 
SODE-JboatSy in botany, a name given by fome to the tree., 
whofe infpiftated juice is the gum tachamahacca of the fhops. 
Par. Bat. Prodr, p. 379. 
SODOMY (Cycl.)— There is no Statute in Scotland againft 
fpdomy ; the libel of this crime is therefore founded on the 
divine law, and practice makes its punifhment to be burning 
alive. 
SOFFIETTA, the bellows-fifh, a name by which fome have 
called the fcolopax, a fmall fea-fiih, common in the markets 
of Rome and Venice. Willughbyy Hift. Pifc. p. 161. See 
the article Scolopax. 
SOGETTO, fubjecl, in the Italian mufic, is ufed for a fong 
or melody, on which fome counterpoint is to be made ; 
this may be done varioufly ; thus, 1. cmtrapunto fopra il 
fogetto, a counterpoint above the fubjedl:, is that of which 
the fubjeel: is the bafs. 2. Contrapunto fotto il fogetto, when 
the given fubjedl is the higher part. If the fubjeft, in either 
cafe, does not change its notes, it is called fogetto iwuariato. 
But if the notes be changed, either in figure or pofition, it 
is called fogetto variato. 3. Sogetto is alfo ufed for the words 
to which a fong is to be made. 4. Sogetto is Hkewife applied 
to a feries of notes, from which a fugue is formed. See 
the article Fugue. 
SOIL {CycL) — The land of England, as confidered by the 
farmer, is reduced into nine forts of foils ; the fandy, the 
gravelly, the chalky, the ftony, the rocky, the hazely, the 
black earth, the marfh, and the clay land. Of this laft kind 
there are four varieties, diftingniflied by their colours; the 
black, the blue, the yellow, and the red. 
In many places thefe foils are mixed and blended together, 
and where it is fo, it is much better than where they are 
feparate or fingle ; efpecially where the mixtures happen to 
be of a right kind, as thofe of the hot and the dry foils 
blended with the cold and the moift. Nature does this often, 
and art may imitate it. All fands are hot, and all clays 
are cold, and therefore the laying clay upon fandy lands, 
or fand upon clayey lands, is the beft of all manure : this 
alters and changes for the better the very nature of the land 
itfeif, whereas dung only improves it for a time, and after 
that leaves it as bad as it was before. Mixt foils, that tend 
to the clayey-kind, are the beft of all others for corn. It 
is not only the natural foil we are to confider, but the 
depth of it, and what foil is underneath ; for the richeftyS//, 
if it be only eight or ten inches deep, and lies upon a cold 
clay, or upon ftone, will not be fo fruitful to the farmer 
as the leaner foils that lie upon better under-ftrata. Gravel 
or fand are the beft under-ftrata, of all others, to make the 
land above prolific. Mortimer's Hufbandry, p, 64. 
Cold and wet clays are much more fruitful in the fouthern 
parts of England, than in the north. The climates, there- 
fore, are to be confidered, and the quantities or proportions 
of the different kinds ia the mixed foils. The natural 
produce of the land, as to weeds or grafs, is alfo to be greatly 
regarded by the perfon who intends to improve upon it. 
What is the effecl: of plowing is next to be enquired into, 
and experiment muft fhew what kind of corn agrees beft 

with it. 

T All 
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All land that moulders into duff: with fruit, with all forts 
of warm lands, black mould, yellow clays, if not too fpewy 
•when wet, and all that turn black after rain, are in general 
good lands for corn. Land that produces large trees, as 
alfo fuch as produces black thorn, weeds, thirties, rank 
grafs, and the like, and that lies in bottoms open to the 
eaft or fouth, being well {heltered from other winds, may 
be always efteemed to bid fair for good land. Thyme, ftraw- 
berries, betony, and wild fage, diredt, to the places where 
woods will thrive beft ; and camomile is always an indica- 
tion of a land being difpofed to bear corn in large crops. 
All land that binds after froft and rain, all that turns white, 
and is full of worms, or is very moift and cold, or that is 
too hot and dry, and that lies open to the north on the fides 
of hills, expofed to cold winds and frofts in winter, and to 
the fun's fcorching heat in fummcr ; and all that bears na- 
turally holly, box, ivy, juniper, fern or brakes, furzes, 
broom, and heath ; and lands that bear mofles, rufhes, yar- 
row, and wild tanzy, with flags, and other fuch weeds, 
which betoken a cold and damp ground, are lefs fit for 
corn, though other things may fucceed on it. Where plants 
appear biafted, fhrubby, and curled, thefe are diftempers in 
them occafioned by fudden changes of wet and cold, and a 
dry heat. All thefe lands are, by their natural produce, to 
be judged lefs fruitful than the others. Blackilh, dun, or 
yellow fand, and very hot ftony gravel, are generally efteem- 
ed very unfruitful. Chalky lands are naturally cold, and 
therefore they require warm comports ; and this is the reafon 
why chalk itfclf is fo good a manure for hot and dry lands. 
Sandy land, well manured with marl, will bear turneps, or 
white or blue peafe, to great advantage. Mortimer'sHuf- 
bandry, p. 68. 

The very greateft article, in the culture of plants, trees, &c. 
is the foil; and in many cafes it is not fufficient to have 
found a foil-, which once tried proves convenient, to fup- 
pofe that it will always continue fo. In track of time the 
foil, which was once proper for the nourifhment of fome 
peculiar vegetable, lofes its virtue ; and this fooner in fome 
lands, and later in others. All who are converfant in huf- 
bandry, are well acquainted with this. If a good piece of 
ground be chofen for the fowing of wheat, and it produces 
very well the firff. year, it will not for ever continue to do 
fo -, the fecond year's crop will be perhaps good, and the 
third and fourth tolerable: all this while the land is in heart, 
as the farmers exprefs it, but after this it becomes improper, 
and very little wheat will be raifed if fown upon it; yet 
when it refufes to produce wheat, it will, without any al- 
teration, produce barley in fufficient plenty for fome years ; 
when it will yield no more good crops of barley, it may be 
ftill fowed with oats, and will produce that grain as well as 
frefh land ; and when it has been worn out with all thefe, 
it will produce peafe. After this it is made quite barren, 
and can be of no farther ufe to the farmer, the vegetative 
quality of it being worn off by thefe fucceflive crops, each 
fort of grain taking off" that part which is more peculiarly 
fitted for its own nourifhment ; the wheat firft, and the reft 
in their order. While one of thefe plants i3 taking up what 
belongs to its particular nature, the reft all remain quiet 
and undifturbed; and thefe are afterwards carried away by 
fucceflive changes of plants, which require them ; and at 
length, by the whole, all the vegetable matter is carried 
away, and the lands fo drained of it, that there muff, be a 
fupply of fomething in its room, before any thing more of 
any kind can be raifed from it. Philof. Traufadt, N° 253. 
p. 217. 

The fupply of frefh. vegetable matter, in the place of that 
which was drained away by the fucceflive growths of plants. 
is done by feveral ways, but by none fo well, as by letting 
it lie fallow for fome time ; in this cafe the rain falling up- 
on it, the vegetable earth, which this water contains, i; 
depofited in fufficient quantity, and this is alone fufficient 
to give nutriment to new crops ; and it is proved by this, 
that the rain water, as well as other water, does contain 
fuch earth as is neceffary to vegetation. The other means 
of giving a fupply to the exhaufted earth are the manures 
laid on it by the farmer, and thefe are, all of them, fome 
animal or vegetable remains, and their ufe is to drain into 
the earth thofe particles from themfelves, which may be 
again received into the bodies of new productions of the 
fame kinds. Blood, urine, the excrements of animals, with 
their feveral parts, as horns, hoofs, hair, feathers, calcined 
fhells, and vegetable bodies in an altered ftate, fuch as lees 
of wine and beer, afhes of burnt vegetables, leaves, ftraw, 
roots, ftubble, and the like, when in a decaying ftate, turned 
under the earth again by plowing, there become difunited 
into their component parts, and thefe again are carried up 
into other new plants. 

If we take off our thoughts from the fields, and look amonf 
the gardens, we there meet with farther confirmations of th 
fame thing : the trees, fhrubs, and herbs cultivated in thefe, 
after they have continued in one ftation, till they have de- 
rived thence the greater part of the matter fitted for their 
encreafe and nouriihment, will cither decay, or degenerate, 
unlcfs they have a new fupply of manure added to the earth 



about their roots, or are themfelves tranflated into other 
earth, not fo drained of that particular matter out of which 
they are to be fed. 

The older trees have fome more fupplies of fit matter than 
the younger, by means of the length of their roots, which, 
when they have drained one fpot of ground, ufually are car- 
ried much farther into another, and reach a very great way; 
but at laft they can reach no farther, and all fails, unlefs 
fuch a fupply of manure, or the being removed into frefh 
earth, fupply that nourifhment they can no longer have 
where they ftand. The gardiners, when they tranfplant 
trees, cut off thefe long roots ; but though they only do 
this to prevent the trouble of opening a larger hole than 
neceffary for their reception, yet there is in nature this good 
reafon for it, that they have, when brought to a frefh foil, 
no occafion for thofe long roots to draw nourifhment from 
afar off, when there is enough of it every where about 
them. What is to be learned from the whole of this, is, 
that the modern fyftem is erroneous, which fays that water 
is the only thing that gives nourifhment and encreafe to 
plants ; fince, if this was the cafe, there could be no need 
of manures, nor any need of altering the crop, in order to 
its fucceeding, or of tranfplanting trees to make them 
thrive. It is plain that fome fort of terreftrial matter, taken 
from among the foil, is what gives encreafe and bulk to 
plants ; for were it only water, the rain falling in all places 
alike, all would alike be at all times fuited to produce all 
plants ; and if the earth, according to Lord Bacon's fyftem, 
ferved to no other purpofe to plants and trees, but to keep 
their roots firm, and to defend them from over-heat, and 
over-cold, one earth would do as well for thefe ufes as an- 
other, and the fame earth would do as well for the fame 
plant as a different earth. Philofoph. Tranfacb. N° 253. 
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Mr. Tull thinks, that the only difference of foil, except the 
richnefs, is the different degree of heat and moirture it has; the 
earth is equally proper, of whatever kind it be, and if thefe 
additions be properly adjufted, anyy^V will nourifh any plant- 
Let a bed of thyme and a bunch of rufhes be removed into 
each other's place, without any farther care, and both will 
die: but let them change their foil, by removing the earth 
wherein the thyme grew, from the dry hill down into the 
watery bottom, and plant rufhes therein ; and carry the 
moift earth, in which the rufhes grew, out of its wet place, 
up the hill, and fet the thyme in it, it will be found, that 
the fame quantity of unchanged earth will ferye for either : 
the rufhes will grow in the earth of the hill when carried 
into the bogg, and the thyme will grow in the earth of the 
bottom where the rufhes before grew, as foon as it is car- 
ried up the hill. So that while the earth is the fame, it is 
only the accidental addition of more or lefs water that 
makes it fit for the growing of thyme, or the growing of 
rufhes. 

Earth is the true food of all plants, it is that alone which 
gives them their encreafe, and any earth will do for any 
plant, with the addition of the other acceffories in due pro- 
portion ; that is, an acceffory to vegetation, as water is r 
but then it does no more than that to give the matter of en- 
creafe to the plant. The earth of England, when a proper 
degree of heat is given it in a ftove, will nourifh the plants 
of the Indies; and, on the other hand, the earth of the 
Indies, when expofed to the natural cold of the Englifh 
climate, will nourifh Englifh. plants. There is no need, in 
confidering the nature of a foil for plants, to have recourfe 
to tnanfmutation ; for whether air or water, or both of 
them, be, or be not transformed into earth, the thing is the 
fame in regard to the plant, if it be earth, when it is taken 
up by its roots : and it is very certain, from experiments, 
that neither air alone, nor water alone, as fuch, can nourifh 
plants. Thefe kind of metamorphofes may properly enough 
be confidered in diflertations purely concerning matter, and 
to difcover what the component particles of earth are; but 
they are not at all neceffary to be known, in order to 
the maintaining of plants. Tzill's Horfehoeing Hufbandry, 
p. 14. 
Brickijh Soil, a term ufed by our farmers to exprefs a kind 
of hazely earth, or land, with a reddifh caft. It is frequent 
in Effex, and fome other counties, and approaches to the 
nature of a loam. It has no ftones in it, and does not bind 
after wet as clay does, but lets all the water in that comes, 
and has no ftones in it ; whereas all clays hold the water 
till the fun exhales, and after rain with a froft moulder into 
duff. 

Thefe loams are an excellent mixture for other earths, 
being a happy medium between two extremes, uniting what 
is too loofe, cooling what is too hot, and entertaining a 
moderate fhare of moifture. 

The beft produce of the brick earth is rye ; if well dunged 
it will bear white oats, turneps, barley, wheat, buckwheat, 
and peafe. The natural produce, in weeds, is broom, fern, 
quick-grafs, and the like. If it be well dunged, it will 
produce large crops of clover, but it foon wears out of it, 
and fhould therefore be fowed mixed with rye-grafs. The 
beft manure for thefe lands is chalk, mixed with coal-afiies : 
x ' marl 
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marl makes a great improvement in them, and there is a 
ftiff yellow kind of clay, that moulders with the froft, 
that anfwers the fame purpofe. Whatever amendment is 
beftowed upon this fort of land by dung, and other enrich- 
ing things, that do not abfolutely alter the nature of the 
earth, lafts but a little while. Thefe lands bind very much 
after rain, and turn whiter; no froft will diflblvc the clod, 
and if they are newly plowed up, and never fo much rain 
comes on them, people may walk or ride over them almoft 
as firm as over gravel. If they are not frequently plowed, 
they are very fubjecT: to worms, which deftroy the winter 
corn. They yield but poor crops in wet years; the weeds 
are generally very rank, and the wheat runs all into ftraw. 
Plowing is a great improvement of them, they always grow 
well the year after it. Thefe lands are to be ordered for 
corn in the fame manner with the clay land, only as they 
are rank, and carry the crop much into ftraw, it is beft to 
dung them on the etch crop, and to fow them with barley, 
and never to dung the fallows. Where the farmer has not 
a mind to plow them, but keep them for grafs, they mould 
be mowed one year, and then kept fhort fed with fheep, 
which will in time fweeten theiri very much. The red fandy 
lands in Northamptonfhire are of this kind; they will not 
hold manure, fo they plow but once for the year's crop, 
which is juft before the fowing-time, and manure juft be- 
fore they plow it; for if they plow it oftener, and manure 
it fooner, they find a great quantity of the beft mould 
waihed away below the furfacc, and out of the reach of the 
roots of the corn. 

In Oxfordfhire they have a fort of red land, which they 
begin fallowing as foon in the year as they can, before the 
fun is too high: if it is moderately mo'ift, when fallowed, 
they efteern it the better, but it fhoukl not be too wet. 
They feldom give it a fecoiul (lining, and they reckon that 
if it is too fine and light, it runs to weeds. Mortimer\ 
Husbandry, p. 73. 
' Soil, in fome parts of England, is ufed as the name for the 
phoca, or fea-calf. See Phoca. 

This creature, in Cornwall, they frequently find flecping 
on the fhore, and kill him ; fomctimes by (hooting, fome- 
times by ftriking over the head with long poles. He defend: 
himfelf, when on fhore, by throwing ftones backward with 
great violence. Ray's Englifh Words, p. 107. 
SOJOURNERS, among the Athenians, were permitted to 
dwell in the city, and follow their own bufinefs, without 
disturbance, provided they obferved all the laws and cuftoms 
of the country ; but were allowed no mare in the government. 
However, they were not allowed to act any thing, or ma- 
nage any bufinefs in ihcir own names, but were obliged to 
c'hoofe out of the citizens one, to whole care and protect i- 
on they would commit themfelves, whofe duty it was to de- 
fend them from all violence and oppreflion. He was called 
pro/fates. Potter, Archjeol. Grzec. I. 1. c. 10. Tom. I. 
p. 55. See the article Prostates. 
SOKE (Cycl.) — SoKE-r^w, in our old writers, the lord's 

rent-gatherer in the fake, or foken. Fleta, Blount. 
SOKHIO, in the materia medica, a name ufed by fome au- 
thors for a peculiar fpecies, if it may be fo called, of the 
lignum aloes. 

It is of a greyifh colour, and feems to have been the blea, 
or outer part of the wood next the bark. Camcll. Sy 11. 
p. 8 7 . 
SOL/EUS, in anatomy, a large flefhy fiat mufcle, nearly of 
an oval figure, and thicker in the middle than at the edges. 
It has its name, from its fuppofed likenefs to a fole. It is 
fituatcd on the backfidc of the leg, lower down than the 
gaftrocnemii, by which it is covered, and with which it 
forms the calf of the leg. It is fixed below, partly to the 
tibia, and partly to the fibula: it is fixed to above one third 
of the upper part of the backfide of the fibula, and a little 
£0 the articular ligament of the head of this bone. It is 
likewife fixed to the backfide of the tibia from the oblique 
line, or impreflion, which terminates the infertion of the 
poplitaeus, down to the middle of the internal angle of the 
bone; afterwards leaving thefe two bones, it ends in a 
broad ftrong tendon, which, together with that of the 
gaftrocnemii, forms what is called ihe tendo AchillU. Thi 
ftrong tendon contracts a little in its paflage to the os calcis, 
and then expanding a little, it is inferred obliquely in the 
backfide of that bone all the way to the tuberofity. The 
flefhy body of the folans feems to confift of, at leaft, two 
planes of flefhy fibres, that on the backfide of the mufcle 
being the rnoft fimple, and the other, or rhat next the bone. 
penniform. This mufcle, with the two saftrocnemii, form 
what anatomifts call a true triceps, JVinJiovJ^ Anatomy, 

p. 2TQ- 

SOLAND, or SoLXS-gsofe, in zoology. See the article 
Goose. 

SOLANLJM, night-jhade, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe. The flower con- 
fifts of one leaf, and is of a rotated form, and divided into 
feveral fegments. The piftil arifes from the cup, and is fixed 
in the manner of a nail to the middle part of the flower, 
and finally changes into a roundifh or oval berry, or foft 
Suppl. Vol. II. 



fucculent fruit, which contains many feeds, ufually of a 
flatted form. Tourn. Inft. p. 148. 

The fpecies of folanum, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe, 1. The common night-jhade with black berries. 
2. The common night-jhade with red berries. 3. The com- 
mon night-foade with yellow berries. 4. The common 
night-jhade with greenifh yellow berries. 5. The berry-bearing 
African night-ftade with frequent and deeply indented leaves. 
6. The great Surinam night-jhade^ refembling the common 
night-jhade in leaves, &c. 7. The perennial Portugal night- 
foade with large indented leaves, and red fruit. 8. The 
common climbing night-jhade, or bitter- i'weet. 9'. The 
white-flowered climbing night-jhade. 10. The double-flow- 
ered climbing night-jhade. n. The climbing night-foadt 
with variegated leaves. 12. The (cz-nigbt-jhade, or dulca- 
mara. 13. The common berry-bearing fiirubby night-jhade^ 
called Jirycbno dendron, and pfendo capjicu?n. 14. The tu- 
berofe efculent night-fiade, or potatoes. 15. The white- 
flowered potatoes. 16. The prickly African large-fruited 
, fiirubby night-jimde with deeply indented leaves, and flowers 
like thofe of borrage. 17. Black annual Virginian thorny 
night-jhade^ fpreading very far, and bearing white flowers. 
18. The thorny American fhrubby night-jhade with fire* 
coloured fpincs. 19. The red-fruited Indian fhrubby night- 
jhade. 20. The borruge-flowered Indian thorny night-jhade. 
21. The thorny and deeply woolly night-jhade. 22. The 
left thorny woolly night-jhade of China with fmall flowers, 
difpofed in a fort of umbels. 23. The Indian night-jhade whh. 
indented leaves, and purplifii black prickles. 24. The 
fmooth American nt'gbt-jhade with yellow nerves to the 
leaves, and yellow thorns, and with large fruit. 25. The 
thorny American night-jhade with leaves like thofe of the 
mad-apple, or melongena, and large fruit. 26. Thefhrubby 
acanthus-leaved American night-jhade. 27. The prickly 
peach-leaved American night-jhade. 28. The prickly bay- 
leaved fhrub American v.ight-jljade. 29. The woolly-leaved 
climbing American night-jhade. 30. The woolly mullein- 
leaved American night-foade with fmall yellow fruit. 31. The 
American ihrubby night-jhade with the common r.ight-jlwde 
leaves, and fmall red fruit. 32. The tree American night- 
jhade with undulated almond-like leaves, and large white 
flowers and red fruit. 33. The fingle feeded fhrubby Ame- 
rican night-jhade with polycanthus leaves. 34. The prickly 
climbing American night-jlmde with henbane leaves, and 
flowers, purple without, and white within. Tcurn. Inft. 

P- H9* , ' 

Solanu;.! pomiferum y apple-bearing night-fnade, a name given 
by writers to the night-jhades, and plants of feveral genera, 
allied to thofe, and bearing large fruits. Sec the articles 
Melongena and Lycopersicon. 

Solanum fomniferum, jteepy night-jhade, a name given by 
Cafpar Bauhine, and fome others, to a fpecies of winter- 
cherry, the whoried alkekengi with fmall fruit. See the 
article Alkekengi. 

SOLAR (Cyd.) — Solar comet. See the article Discus. 

SOLATRUM, in botany, a name given by many authors 
to the common night-fhade. Ger. Emac. lnd. 2. 

SOLDANELLA, fea bind-weed, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe. The 
flower confifts of one leaf, formed into the ftiape of a bell, 
and jagged or fimbriated at the edges in moil fpecies ; from 
the cup of this flower rifes a piftil, which perforates the 
bottom of the flower, and is fixed like a nail to its hinder: 
part; this afterwards ripens into a cylindric fruit, which 
opens at the top, and is filled with feeds fixed to a pla- 
centa. 

There are only three known fpecies of this plant. l.The 
common round-leaved kind. 2. The white-flowered round- 
leaved Alpine kind. 3. The Alpine kind with lefs rounded 
leaves. Tourn. Inft. p. 82. 

In the Linniean fyftem of botany, the characters of this 
genus are thefe. The cup is an erect perianthum, divided 
into five pointed fegments, and remaining when the flower 
is fallen. The flower confifts of one petal, in the ftiape of 
a bell, widening by degrees to the mouth, where it is notch- 
ed and jagged. The ftamina are five tapering filaments. 
The anthers are fimple. The germen of the piftil is round- 
ifh. The ftyle is (lender, of the length of the flower, and 
remains when that is fallen. The ftigma is obtufe. The 
fruit is an oblong cylindric capfule, obliquely ftriated, con- 
taining only one cell, opening, and having ten indentings 
on the top. The feeds are very numerous, extremely fmall, 
and pointed, and their receptacle is columnar in figure, and 
loofe. Linn&i Gen. Plant, p. 64. 
Soldanella is alfo a name very improperly given by many- 
authors to fome of the proper and genuine fpecies of bind- 
weeds; as the purlins; fea-bind-weed with roundifh leaves; 
and purplifh flowers, "the great Italian fea-bind-wceds with 
finuated leaves, and the common round-leaved fea kind. See 
the ;rticle Convolvulus. 
SOLDER (CV.)— Siher-SoLVEX. Though fychev folder be 
much cheaper than fther-folder, yet workmen in many cafes 
prefer the latter. And Mr. Boyle a informs us, that he has 
found it to run with fo moderate a heat, as not much to 
2 S f f endanger/ 
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fcndarlger the melting of the delicate parts of the work to 
be felderedi and if well made, this fiver-folder will lie even 
upon the ordinary kind itfelf; and fo fill up thofe little ca- 

• vities, that may chance to be left in the firft operation, 
which is not eafily done without a folder more eafily fuftble 
than the firft made ufe of.*-[ b Woiks Abridged, Vol.I. 
p. 135.] 

•SOLDIDO, a name given to the tamiato. See Tamoato. 

SOLDIER (Cycl.)— The profits attending the profefhon of a 
foldier, among the Romans, were very confiderable. I. Booty 
and plunder, with which they frequently returned home 
loaded, efpecially after taking any cities or towns ; for thefe 
were generally given up to be plundered. 2. The fubducd 
countries, which were often divided among the Jobbers. 
3. Their pay. 4. Cloaths. 5. Provifions. 6. Farms and 
lioufes in provinces were alfo given them. 7. Many 'privi- 
leges and immunities, as that none could touch his goods 
in° his abfence in the camp. 8. Legacies, which the em- 
perors left to be diftributed among them. 9. Donatives. 
10. Promotions to military honours lay open to every brave 
man, though of the meaneft birth. 'P'ttifc. in voc. 

SOLEiE, among the Romans, were a kind of fandals or 
flippers, which covered only the fole of the feet, and were 
bound on with thongs of leather ; inftead of which the wo- 
men, and effeminate perfons of the other fex, tied them on 
with purple-coloured ribbands, or fuch as were varioufly 
adorned with gold and filver. P'ttifc. in voc. 

SOLEN, the razor-fijh, in natural hiffory, the name of a 
genus of fliell -fifh, the characters of which are thefe. They 
have bivalve fhells with an oblong body, and are open at 
both ends. They are ufually itrait, but in fome fpecies 
crooked. It had its name folen from the Greek, in which 
language that word expreffes a pipe or tube ; this fifh, when 
the fhells are clofed, very aptly refcmbling a tube. The 
Latin writers have called it unguis, from its refemblance in 
colour and confiftence to the human nail. The common 
people, in many parts of France, call it couielier, and in 
Italy it is commonly called cannolhbio. 
Rondeletius obferves that there are, among the folens of thi 
fame fpecies, males and females, which are eafily diftin- 
guifhable from one another; and that the females are larger, 
have no variegations on the fhells, and are much better 
tatted than the males. Rumphius has defcribed a very re- 
markable fpecies of folen, which always remains buried in 
fand, and which is not properly a bivalve, confifting only 
of one piece, though of the fhape of the folen ; he calls this 
folen arenarius. Lifter has called the crooked fpecies felines 

■ curvi, and fome call them the fcymitar folens. 

We have feveral fpecies of the If rait folens, though but few 
of the crooked ones. Of the firft kind are, 1. the common 
white folen. 2. The red American' folen. 3. The variegated 
folen. 4. The zoned folen, called the onyx-Jbell. 5. The 
brown folen. 6. The large duiky folen. 7. The unguis, 
properly fo called. This exactly, in texture and appearance, 
refembles the human nail. 8. The finger folen, called daclylus 
by the antients. 9. The flute or pipe folen. jo. The reed 
folen, 11. The long brown folen with a thick black mufcle 
at the cardo. See Tab. of Shells, N° 23. 
Of the crooked folens the following two are the only known 
fpecies. i.The fcymitzr folen. 2. The folen arenarius, al- 
ways found "in fand. 

The fhell of this fifh is compofed of two pieces, which 
are the two halves of a hollow cylinder with an elliptic 
bafe, divided in a longitudinal direction. Thefe two pieces 
are fattened together near one end by a ligament, like that 
which joins the fhells of the mufcle or the oifter. From 
the place where this ligament is fixed, quite to the other 
end of the fhell, there is a membrane fattened to each edge 
of the fhells, and this encreafes in breadth in proportion 
to its dittance from tHe place of its origin ; fo that viewed 
externally, it forms a fort of ifofceles triangle, the bafe of 
which has about two lines in breadth. The colour and 
confiftence of this membrane give it very much the appear- 
ance of a piece of parchment; it has a confiderable fpring in 
it, and ferves on occafion to open, or draw together the 
two fides of the fhell. 
There is another membrane, of the fame kind with this, 

. fattened to the other fide of the fifh, there adhering to each 
fhell, but this is of an equal breadth all the way down : this 
ferves alfo to Ihut or open the edges of the fhell. When 
the folen flints its fhell, it folds itfelf into feveral longitudinal 
wrinkles, which open again when the fides of the fhells 
feparate. 

Hence it is to be obferved, that though this fliell has a 
power of opening and {hutting, yet the body of the fifh is 
always fecured, and is no more expofed to fight at one time 
than at another, and there is no part where the fifh can be 
feen but at the ends. 

This fifh lives in the fand on the fea-fhore, where it buries 
itfelf often a foot and a half, or two feet deep ; the length 
of the fhell is, at this time, nearly in a vertical pofition, 
and the fifh has a power of raifing itfelf at pieafure up to the 
furface, and finking down again, while the fhell remains all 
the time buried in its place. Almoft .all other animals have 
_ an horizontal motion, and the fhell-iifh of the lea crawl 
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along ■•upon" its bottom under water, "as the common land 
animals do on dry ground ; but this creature's progreflive 
motion is only vertical, and that confined to a very fihall 
compafs, all that it is able to do for itfelf, being only to raife 
itfelf higher or lower, and fink deeper or rife higher in the 
fand, within the narrow compafs of about two feet at the 
utmoft, as the going beyond that mutt occafion its deftrudii- 
on. Where thefe fhell-iifh are buried in the fand, there is 
a hole reaching from every one of them to the furface, by 
means of which they have a free communication with the 
Water: thefe holes generally are placed in great numbers near 
one another, and are eafily dittinguifhed at a time when the 
tide has left the fhore uncovered. They are not round 
but oblong, and fome what refemble the key-hole of a lock' 
but that they have a roundnefs at each end, whereas that 
ufually is rounded only at one. When the winds are vio- 
lent, they blow the fand about, and flop up thefe holes 
otherwife, whenever there are any of thefe fifh, they are ea- 
fily difcovered. When the fea is down, thefe fifh ufually 
run deep into the fand, and to bring them up, the common 
cuftom is to throw a little fait into the holes, on which the 
fifh raifes itfelf, and in a few minutes appears at the mouth 
of its hole. When half the fliell is difcovered, the fifher- 
man has nothing more to do than to take hold of it with 
his fingers and draw it out, but he mutt be cautious not to 
lofe the occafion ; for the creature does not continue a mo- 
ment in that ftate, and if by any means the fifherman has 
touched it, and let it flip away, it is gone for ever, for it 
will not be decoyed again out of its hole by fait ; fo that 
there is then no way of getting it but by digging under it, 
and throwing it up with the fand. This fitti has two pipes, 
each compofed of four or fiv« rings or portions of a hollow 
cylinder, of unequal lengths, joined one to another, and the 
places where they join are marked by a number of fine 
ftreaks or rays. Now the reafon why the fait makes thefe 
creatures come up out of their holes, is, that it gives them 
violent pain, and even corrodes thefe pipes : this is fome- 
what ftrange, as the creature is nourifhed by means of fait 
water; but it is very evident, in that if a little fait' be 
ffrewed upon thefe pipes in a fifh taken out of its habitation, 
it will corrode the joinings of the rings, and often make 
one or more joints drop of?: the creature, to avoid this 
mifchief, arifes out of its hole, and throws 6fF the fait, and 
then retires back again. The ufe of thefe pipes to the ani- 
mal, is the fame with that of many other pipes of a like 
kind in other fhell-fifh, they all ferve to take in water; 
they are only a continuation of the outer membrane of the 
fifh, and ferve indifferently for the taking in and throwing 
out the water, one receiving, and the other difcharging it, 
and either arifwering equally well to their purpofe. 
When one of thefe fifh is taken out of its hole, and laid 
upon the fand, if any thing touches it, it immediately gets in 
order for its progreflive motion. It throws out a long cy- 
lindric part, of half the length of the fhell, and of the fhape 
of a clapper of a bell ; this is fufpended to the middle of the 
animal by a ligament, but in all other parts it is loofe ; this 
ferves as a leg to the creature : as it lies upon the fand, it 
extends this about an inch from the end of the fhell, and 
changes its cylindric figure to a flat one, which terminates 
in a point, flat and {harp at the edges; with this it opens its 
paflage into the fand. When- the opening is made, it ex- 
tends this part ftill farther, and buries it deeper, and after 
this bends it back again in fuch a manner, that its point 
turns up towards the fhell ; thus it gives this pait a figure 
of a hook, and by this hook it draws its whole body and 
fhell down. In this attempt it brings the edges of the fliells 
every where clofe together, and inJJead of lying flat upon 
the fand, it now by degrees gets into a vertical pofition, 
and then there remains nothing to do, but to draw it deeper 
into the land. To effecvt this, it now again extends its leg, 
which it eafily pafTes into the fand in its flatted fhape, and 
when it has thus pierced to its utmoft length, the creature 
inflates, and extends it by degrees to the Tize of the fhell, 
and to a round or cylindric figure; the confequence of 
which is, that there is now a hole made of the fhape of 
the fhell, and equal to its diameter, into which it can eafily 
fink : to facilitate this, however, the creature fwells out 
the extremity of the leg into a fort of button, which hold- 
ing faft in its place, nothing more is neceflary than to 
contract ihe reft of the leg, in order to pull down the fhell 
after it. This operation is repeated as often as is neceflary, 
and the creature, at every movement of this kind, getting 
down half the length of its fhell, or thereabouts, is very 
foon plunged as deep as its occafions require. 
When it has occafion to afcend out of its hole, the fame leg 
ferves for that purpofe; nothing more being required, than 
the putting out the end of the leg, fwelling it, and thus 
tlmifting itfelf up to the length of that leg; then retracing 
it into the fliell again, and thrufting out, and inflating its 
end for a fecond movement of the fame kind. Thefe mo- 
tions may be all perceived in the creature when out of the 
fand, particularly that by which it buries itfelf; for if held 
up in the ringers, it thrufts out the leji, and performs all 
the motions as if in the fand, making a friiitlefs attempt to 
1 fave 
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fave itfelf in Its old way, 

article Dactylus. 

Klein, and fome others, have given the name folen to the 

feveral fpccies of tubuli marini. 

The word is derived from the Greek, o-ato, tuhulus. Of 

thefe there are feveral genera, diftinguifhed by their proper 

characters. 

i. Solen lignorum, the wood tubule. This is a tubulus ma- 

rinus, or fhelly cafe of a fea-worm, of a white colour, not 

cut, of the thickncfs of a goofe-quill, more or lefs, and very 

irregularly bent and contorted. 

2. Solen arenarius, the fand tubule. This is defined to be 
a. tubulus tnarinus, in form of a very long tube, which is 
thick, jointed, and gradually tapering from one end to the 
other, and divided into new pipes of the fame kind. Klein, 
de Tub. Mar. p. 12. 

3. The folen anguinus, or fnake tubule. This is defined to 
be a tubulin marinus, which is variously bent and waved, in 
the manner of a fnake. Of tbefe there are feveral fubdivifi- 
Oris; fome are fmooth, and terminate in a beautifully twilled 
end ; others are varioufly and very elegantly folded, and 
others are of a triangular form, and are triangular tubes 
terminated at one end with a number of flight obtufe 
notches or teeth, as they are called by fome; and finally, 
fome are found with a fifliire running down their whole 
length, and regularly marking the middle of all their fnail- 
Iike volutions. Klein, deTub. p. 3. 

4. The folen vermieularis, or worm tubule. Thefe are di- 
ftinguifhtd from the others by being very long, and folded 
like our large earth-worms. Of tbefe alfo there are feveral 
kinds; fome defcribed by Rondeletius, Johnfon, and other 
authors, under the name of worms hiding themfelves in 
tubes, vermes in tubulis deliufentes. Thefe are of a cylindric 
figure, white, rough on the outfide, but very fmooth with- 
in, and are fometimes perfectly {trait, fometimes crooked 
and folded. Within thefe fhells the exuviae of the animal- 
inhabitant may be often diftinguifhed. Klein, de Tub. p. 4. 
Others of thefe are of an angular figure, often trigonal, 
and not unfrequently thefe are found twified into beautiful 
fpiral lines. 

Others, from their fimilitude to the inteftines of fmall fifh, 
have been called mfiera pifcium by authors. Thefe are ufu- 
ally fomewhat rough, and lie hid in the mud, under and 
among the rocks: they are commonly of an earth colour, 
or dufky brown. 

Others are fo tough and foft as to be flexile ; thefe refemble 
an earth-worm, or the gut of fome fmall animal in form, 
and are of a rough fandy conftruction, and often are found 
above a foot long. 

Others are fmall, lightly flxiated, or cancellated, and ufu- 
ally of a reddifh colour ; and finally, others are very fmall, 
perfectly white, and often turned like a nautilus: thefe are 
very common on almoft all marine bodies, being fometimes 
found adhering to the leaves of .the fea-fucufes, often to 
fhells of various kinds, and very frequently to the claws of 
lobffers, &c. 

5. The folen corallorum, or coral tubule. This is a very 
capacious tubule, refembling parts of the thicker and larger 
inteftines, whether empty or fluffed ; and are at one end af- 
fixed to the rocks, particularly to thofe on which the corals 
are found, and open at the other. Of thefe there are two 
principal kinds, the one fmooth, the other corrugated or 
wrinkled. Of the fmooth ones fome refemble a boot in fi- 
gure, and have been called ocreati, and boot-fiells ; others 
are low and vaulted, and refemble the hollow of an oven; 
thefe alfo, for this cafe, have been called clibaniformes. 
Klein, de Tub. p. 5. 

6. The folen phalloides, or tubule refembling in figure the 
membrum virile. This is a large, white, and fmooth tu- 
bule, much refembling in figure the part from which it has 
its name. It frequently refembles a fort of thick root, and 
at its lower end there {lands out a fort of fiphunculus, which 
is perforated. Lifter has defcribed this under the name of 
phallus. Klein, de Tub. p. 6. 

7. The folen fragility or brittle tubule. * This is diftinguifhed 
from the reft by its fragility, being compofed, in a manner, 
only of loofe fand, and always falling to pieces with a flight 
touch. Of thefe fome are of a finger's length, rough on the 
outfide, and fmooth within, {lender, and ufually found full 
of water ; others have a great deal of fand in their compofi- 
tion, but are fo contrived, that they are fmooth both with- 
in and without, and pellucid. Klein, de Tub. p. 7. 

SOLE, in the manege, is a nail or fort of horn under a 
horfe's foot, which is much more tender than the other 
horn that incompafles the foot, and by reafon of its hard- 
nefs is properly called the horn, or hoof. A horfe's fhoe 
ought to be fo fet upon the hoof, as not to bear upon the 

,- file ; for otlierwife the file would be hurt, and not only 
make the horfe lame, but corrupt the flefh that feparates it 
from the coffin-bone. 

To take out the fole, is to do it without touching the horn 
of the hoof; for if you take off the horn, you make a hoof- 
cajl. We take out the file for feveral infirmities, as may 
be feen in Mr. Solleyfel's Compleat Borfeman. A horfe 
that is unfiled^ may recover in lefs than a month. 
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High-fled, called in French pied comblc, is (aid of a horfe 
whofe file is round underneath; fo that it is higher than the 
hoof, aiid oftentimes makes the horfe halt} and hinders the 
fhoeing of him, unlefs the fhoe be vaulted. 

SOLEA, the foal-fijh, a well known fifh', and much eftcemed 
at table. 

It is diftinguifhed from the fifh of the plaife-kind, in that 
it is of a longer and narrower fhape. Its upper part is 
of a blackifh grey, its under, or belly* white. It is covered. 
with fmall fcales, armed at their extremities with a fort of 
fhort prickles. The fins that furround the body are all in- 
clined from the head toward the tail. The eyes are fmall, 
and covered with a loofe fkin. The pupils are of a fine 
bright green. It is a firmer fifh; by much, than the plaife. 
It is common in the Mediterranean, Engliih* and German 
feas. Willughby, Hift. Pifc. p. 100. 

SOLFEGGIAMENTO, in the Italian mufic, compofitions, 
of which the fyllable ut, ox do, re± mil fa, &c. are the fub- 
ject. See SoLfeggiare. 

SOLFEGGIARE, Solfizare, or Solmizare, inthelta- 
lian mufic, is the ufing the fyllables do, re, mi, fa± &c. in 
learning to fing, otherwile called folfaing. See the article 

SoLFAtNC, Cyd. 

From this muficians have made what is called a filfiggia- 
mento, which properly intimates no more than the practice 
abovementioned ; but the name is more particularly applied 
to certain compofitions, be they fugues, or others, of which 
' thefe fyllables are the fubject. Several very fine pieces of 
this kind are extant. Broffard. 

SOLFIZARE, in the Italian mufic. See the article Sol- 
feggiare. 

SOLID body in geometry, that which has three dimenfions, 
length, breadth, and thlcknefs. Ozan. Diet. Math. p. 117. 
Wolf, Eleni. Geom. feet. 421. 

Such are prifms, cubes, fpheres, parallelopipeds, cylinders^ 
cones, pyramids, isc. Wolf, lib. cit. cap. 2. p. 186. See 
each under its proper article, Prism, Cube, Cylinder, 
&c. Cyd. 

For the ratio of geometrical filids, all prifrhs, parallelopi- 
peds, cylinders, pyramids, and cones, are in a compound 
ratio of their bales and altitudes: fo.that if the bafes be 
equal, they are in the firriple ratio of the altitudes ; or, if 
the altitudes be equal, of the bafes. And as the bafes of cy- 
linders and cones are circles, and circles are in the duplicate 
ratio of their diameters, it follows that all cones and cylin- 
ders are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of their 
altitudes, and the duplicate one of their diameters* Wolf, 
Elem. Geom. feet. 510, feq. Ejufd. Elem. Anal. feet. 106. 

Regular Solid, See the Cyclopaedia. 

Irregular Solid, a folid which is not terminated, or contained 
under equal and fimilar furfaces. Wolf, lib. cit. feet. 428. 
Ozan. Diet. Math. p. 120. 

The folidity of a regular body is eafily found from principles 
of geometry c ; for that of irregular bodies, mechanical me- 
thods are ufed : one is by putting the body in a hollow pa- 
rallelopiped, and filling up the remaining fpace with water 
or fand ; then taking out the body, and obferving the heighth 
to which the water or fand rife alone d . This gives us a 
parallelopiped, equal to the given body, whofe folidity is 
eafily found.— [ c Wolf, lib. cit. fed. 497. d Ibid. feet. 498,] 
See the article Parallelopiped. 

Solid root, among botanifts, exprefTes the whole root to be 
one uniform lump of matter. See the article Roo'T. 

SOLEIL de mer, in zoology, a name given by the French 
writers, and by Rondeletius, to a peculiar fpecies of ftar- 
fifh, of a fmall fize, the legs of which refemble very much 
the tails of lizards, and are very brittle. 
Gefner defcribes alfo a fpecies under the name of the fea- 
moon, luna marina, which he fays is remarkably fragile, 
and which, from what elfe he has faid of it in its description, 
appears alfo to be the fame creature. The great character, 
however, of the creature's legs refembling, both in colour 
and figure, the end of the common brown land-newt's tail, 
is fo exprefTwe, that it cannot but be always known by 
it. 

Thefe rays are fo extremely friable, that it is fcarce poflible 
to touch them without their breaking, and they are not be- 
ftt with points in the manner of the common rays of the 
creatures of this kind : their upper furface is rounded, and 
covered with a fort of circular fcales ; the under furface is, 
in the fame manner, covered with fcales, but it is fiat : thefe 
fcales alfo differ in figure, being only fegments of circles, 
whereas the others are compleat rings ; thofe on the under- 
fide are beautifully arranged, in an alternate order, of two 
and one all the way along the rays. 

The other rays of flar-fifhes being furnifhed with many 
hundred legs, and thefe wanting them entirely, it follows, 
that in this fpecies the rays themfelves muff fupply the place 
of !eos, and affift the creature in walking; and thence its 
manner of walking muft neceffarily be different from that 
of any other kind. Thefe rays are five in number, and are 
inferted very near the mouth of the creature, which is al- 
ways placed in the center of the ftar : the part where this 
aperture it fituat-;d, ?.nd which may be called the body of 
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the animal, is of a roundifti figure ; the diameter of it is 
about a third part of the length of the rays ; its under fur- 
face is flat, and its upper convex ; and it is covered, both 
above and below, with fcalcs, but they are arranged in dif- 
ferent manners. At the infertion of each of the rays, there 
is placed a triangular membrane, terminating in a fharp 
point; and thefe membranes only appear, when the crea- 
ture is immerfed in water, and moves itfelf about. 
The common habitation of the fea- Stars, on the rough 
fhores of the fea;, is no place for thefe tender creatures, every 
dafh of a wave againft a ftone, if they were in the way, 
would break off their limbs ; they have the caution, there- 
fore, to fix their refidencc only in calm places, and where 
the ihore is covered entirely with a deep fmooth fand. 1 hey 
are often buried in the fand, and often, when the water 
has forfaken them, are feen walking Slowly on the fhore ; 
and in this cafe they ufe their rays as fo many legs. As they 
divide the body of the fiSh into equal parts, there is no ray 
before or behind any where, fo that the creature goes with 
equal eafe to any Me that it likes. The beft motion they 
are able to make is, however, very flow, and the ground 
on which they march ought to be very even ; for if they at- 
tempt to haften their pace, or if they find any thing un- 
even in their paflhge, one or more of their legs ufually 
breaks ; and this is the reafon why this fpecies is Seldom 
found with its rays perfect. They never bury themfelves 
deep in the fand, but juft get under it, fo as to be covered ; 
and this they do by advancing two of the rays together, 
and burrowing carefully with them, and then following them 
with the reft of the rays and the body. Mem. Acad. Par. 
1717. 

SOLIFUGA, in natural hiftory. See Solipuga. 

SOLIPUGA, in natural hiftory, that name given by the 
Romans to a (mall venomous infect of the fpider-kind, 
called by the Greeks heliocentros, both words fignifying an 
animal which flings moft in the country and feafons where 
the fun is moft hot. 
Solinus makes this creature peculiar to Sardinia; but this is 
contrary to all the accounts given us by the antients. Pliny 
tells us of its being common in Ethiopia, and that in fome 
places there the inhabitants had been all killed by the ferpents 
and folipuga ; and Lucan gives the hiftory of it among the 
poifonous reptiles of Africa. 

Almoft all the hot countries produce this venomous little 
creature. It lies under the fand, to feize other infects as 
they go by ; and if it can meet with any uncovered part of 
a man, will bite him, and the wound will prove very pain- 
ful and envenomed. It is faid that the bite is absolutely 
mortal, but probably this is not true. Solinus writes the 
word folifuga, and fo do many others, erroneoufly deriving 
the name from its flying from the fun's rays, and burying 
itfelf in the fand. 

Pliny fays that it was an ant of the fhape of a fmall fpidcr, 
but his accounts of this kind are too confufed to be much 
depended on. Some of the old commentators wander yet 
farther from the truth, and call it a kind of fly; but the de- 
fcriptions of it, by thofe moft to be trufted, make it a 
fpidcr, and it feems to be that called by Ariftotle phalangium 
. de&icum, the deadly fpidcr. It is plain that even Pliny, in 
fome part of his works, has understood the creature to be 
this phalangium ; for where he has translated the old Creek 
writers on the fubjeet of the phalangium, he has very fre- 
quently rendered the word not phalangium, but folipuga : 
fo that it is wonderful he Should, in other places, treat cf 
the phalangium, without any mention of the fc lipuga, and 
of the folipuga, in a different part, as not at all allied to the 
phalangium. It appears from this, and a great many like 
things, that Pliny wrote his book at different times, and 
transcribed his accounts from different authors ; fo that he 
fometimes forgot what he had before written on the fame 
fubjeet under a different name, 

SOLLECITO, in the Italian mufic, is fometimes ufed to ex- 
prels that a piece is to be played in a mournful manner, fit to 
enforce grief upon the hearer ; at other times, that it ought 
to be done carefully and with exactnefs. Brojjard. 

SOLMIZARE, in the Italian mufic. See Solfeggiare. 

SOLO, in the Italian mufic, is frequently ufed in pieces con- 
sisting of feveral parts, to mark thofe that are to perform 
alone ; as fiauto fob, violino fold. 

It is alfo ufed for fenatas compofed for one violin, one Ger- 
man flute, or other instrument, and a bafs : thus we fay, 
Garalli's folos, Geminiani's folds, Sec. 

When two, or three parts, play or fing feparately from the 
grand chorus, they are called a dot fo/i, a tre foli, &c. 
Solo is fometimes denoted by S. 

SOLOMON's fea/, a plant, called by authors pslygmatum. See 
the article Polygonatum. 

SOLSEQUIUM, a word ufed by fome chemical writers as a 
name for fulphur. 

SOLOS, 0-0X05, in antiquity, an instrument with which the ex- 
ercife of the quoit was performed, which fome will have 
to be diftinguiftied from the difcus, becaufe that was of 
iron, this of Stone : but others, with more reafon, report 
that the difference eonfifted in this, viz. that the ^-oAes was 



of a fpherical figure, and the difcus broad. Poii:r 3 Archaol 
Graec. Tom. I. p. 443. 

SOLVENTS {Cyd.)— Among the feveral liquors, which are 
called folvents of the metals, there are fome which entire! 
diflblve them, others which diSIolve only a part of them 
Common water is the moil general of all jbhaiis; it rjif 
folvesall metals by attrition alone. Mercury does not cafilJ 
diffolve iron, but it readily enough diifolves all other me- 
tals. Acids in general alio diflblve them all ; but thefe acids 
being of different natures, fome of them diflblve fome par- 
ticular metals, and do not touch the reft. The general 
divifion of the acid fohents is into two kinds, thofe of the 
nature of aqua fords, and thofe of the nature cf aqua regia. 
The laft are either the fpirit of fea-falt alone, or any of the 
other acids, with the. addition of fea-falt, or its diftilled 
fpirit ; and the firft are fpirit of nitre, and all other mixed 
menftruums, in which fpirit of nitre makes a part, provided 
there be no fpirit of fea-falt, or of that fait in fubftance in 
them. There is alfo a third clafs, befide thefe, of what are 
called the fimple acids ; thefe are fuch acid liquors as contain 
neither nitre nor fea-falt, nor any preparation of them ; 
and of thefe fome are obtained from the animal, fome from 
the vegetable, and fome from the mineral kingdom. 
All the fohents cf the aqua rcgia clafs diflblve gold, withcut 
diflblving filver, and all thofe cf the aqua fcrtis clafs diflblve 
filver, without touching gold : but the other acid fpirit?, 
and the aqure regales, and aqua; fortes, all equally diffolve the 
leifer metals-, if made of a proper degree of Strength for 
each metal. It was long fuppofed, that mercury was only 
foluble in the aqua forlis claJs, but Mr. Romberg has proved 
that the aquse regales will alfo diflblve it ; and the fame ac- 
curate chemiit has alfo advanced another fact, which more 
than this contradicts the received opinions: this is, that filver 
is alfo foluble in aqua regia, if proper circumstances are pb- 
ferved. The occalion-of his advancing this, was the follow- 
ing obfervation. He often made his aqua rcgia, by distilling 
together two parts ofiait-petre, three parts of vitriol, and 
five parts of fea-falt ; in the distillation he ufed to Separate 
the phlegm which rofe firft, and keep it in a vial by itfelf, 
and the fpirit that followed in another. 
One day having fome gold to diflblve, he by mistake took 
down the vial which contained the phlegm of the aqua regia 
inftead of that which contained the Strong Spirit ; he poured 
on a quantity of this phlegm to the gold, and fet it in a 
proper heat for two hours, when taking it out, the liquor 
was found to be tinged yellow, but the gold was not dif- 
folved. Not recollecting the miitakc, he fuppofed he had 
taken aqua fortis inftead of the aqua rcgia, and taking out 
the gold he weighed it, and found it had not loft a grain. 
On this he put in a piece of filver to the liquor, and placing 
it again in the fame heat, this metal was foon diflblved into 
a fort of black mud. In this folution there appeared no- 
thing of that ebullition, which always attends the diifolving 
filver in aqua fortis; and Mr. Homberg, furprifed at this, 
was for repeating the operation ; when pouring the liquor 
upon fome frefh Silver, it did not appear to diflblve it at all : 
in enquiring into the caufe of this, he found that the liquor 
he had taken was not aqua fortis, but the phlegm of aqua 
regia. On thi.s the event feemed much more remarkable 
than before, and he repeated the procefs feveral times, and 
always with the fame fuccefs ; but trying ir. a year after- 
wards, he found the event exactly contrary, the fame liquor 
then diflblving gold, and not touching Silver : after this 
making fome of the phlegm afrefh, he found it would dif- 
folve filver, and not gold, as in the firft experiment; and 
this, when it had been kept a year, again changed its na- 
ture, and would then diflblve gold, and not filver! So that, 
from the whole, there appear three neceflary circumstances 
for the making aqua regia diflblve filver ; the firft,. that it 
be very weak ; the fecond, that it have before had gold in 
it; and the third, that it be frcfti diftilled. 
This phlegm of aqua regia is pellucid, and colourlefs as water, 
before it has been poured upon the gold ; after this it be- 
comes lightly tinged with yellow, and' when after this it is 
powered upon the filver, it becomes as black as ink. The 
folution of iilver, in this menitruum, is very different from 
that in aqua fortis ; in the laft it is made with great ebul- 
lition, and the folution, when perfected, is limpid as water ; 
in the other there is no ebullition, and the folution appears 
rather a difunion of the parts, for the whole becomes black 
and turbid, and differs much from a clear folution. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1706. 

SOLUTION {Cyd.)— Chemical Solution. The great Boer* 
haave has fummed up the doctrine of chemical folution, by 
US feveral agents, in the following fuccinct manner. 

1. Solution is performed by water, by diluting, infufing, 
boiling, distilling, mixing, fermenting, putrefying, and Se- 
parating. 

2. With oil, by diluting, infufing, boiling, distilling, mix- 
ing, Separating, but not" by fermenting, or by putrefying. 

3. With fire, by calcining, roafting, burning, melting, (wh- 
llming, mixing, feparating, and by the promoting Several 
other operations. 

1 ±. With 
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4. With the affiftance of air, by fermenting, putrifying, 
agitating, exciting, and adding other parts capable of dil- 
folving. 

5. With fermented fpirits, by diluting, infufing, boiling, di- 
ftilling, mixing, and making oils thinner. 

6. With alkaline falts, by calcining, torrefying, burning, 
melting, mixing, and feparating, according to the various 
force of a dry fire employed. 

7. By volatile alkaline falts, by fubliming in the dry way, 
and by diluting, diftilling, and'digefting in the moift way. 

8. With fixed alkali falts, aflifted and moved by water and 
fire, by digefting, boiling, diluting, feparating, and mix- 
ing. 

9. With fixed acid falts, as thofe of alum, fulphur, and vi- 
triol ; either feparately in a liquid form, or in their calxcs, 
by diluting, boiling, diftilling, digefting ; or in a dry form, 
by calcining, roafting, burning, and diftilling. 

10. With volatile acid falts, by diluting, digefting, diftilling, 
and infinuating. 

1 r. With compound falts and foaps, by calcining, fublim- 
ing, diftilling, and digefting, either in a dry or a liquid 
form. 

And 12. with metals, by fufion and amalgamation. 
This feems an accurate and perfect table of the whole work 
of folution, and will eafily be underftood in every article, on 
recollecting the feveral chemical proceiTes. Boerh. Chem. 
Part. 2. p. 338. See Menstruum, Cycl. and SuppL 
No phenomenon in nature is more univerfally known, 
than the /glut ion of falts in common water, but the world 
has not yet attended to all that might be learned from the 
obfervati'tns on it. 

Mr. Lemery, who examined into this point with great affi- 
duity, has obferved, 1. That the fir ft effect of water upon 
a fait, is the reducing it into an inexpreffibly fine powder. 
a. That it is merely the confequence of this pulverifation 
carried greatly farther, that every particle of felt whifch, 
while in larger molecular, fubfided to the bottom of the 
water, according to the known laws of hydroftatics, be- 
comes capable of being elevated and fufpended in the water, 
though in itfelf greatly heavier than that fluid ; that while 
in a proper ftate of feparation in this manner, they remain 
imperceptible in all the water, and when by certain acci- 
dents they again approach one another, they form concreti- 
ons like their original ones, and again-fubfide in that fluid, 
in which they floated while in form of this imperceptible 
powder. 

In the foluthns of falts, the fame author obferves, that all the 
particles of water do not ferve to the fame purpofe ; fome 
officiating only in the keeping the faline particles fufpended, 
others in the keeping them afunder, and, as barriers, pre- 
venting their reunion. 

The quantity of water, neceflary to fuftain the particles of 
all falts in folution, is the fame, but the quantity, required 
to keep thofe particles from joining again, is different, in 
regard to every fait. Hence though a quantity of water, 
equal to the weight of the fait, be fufficient to the fufpenfi- 
on of its particles, yet every fait requires its own appropri- 
ated quantity of water to keep it in a ftate of folution ; that 
is, to keep its particles from cohering together again. In 
fuch falts, the particles of which are not fubject to form 
hard concretions, fuch as the fixed fait of tartar, and the 
like, there requires no more water for a folution than is ne- 
ceflary to fufpend the particles of the fait ; but in thofe which 
readily form folid concretions, fuch as common fait, nitre, 
borax, and the reft, there requires a large quantity befide 
to act. as a barrier. 

The more the particles of any fait are difpofed to reunite, 
the more water they require to keep them in a ftate of fo- 
lution ; and hence follows a very remarkable phenomenon, 
which is the folution of feveral falts fucceffively in the fame 
water: this is known to be poflible, and the reafon of the 
whole is this, that when a given fait, requiring a large 
quantity of water for its folution, is diflolved in that water ; 
the greater part of that water, which in this folution ferves 
only to the fecond purpofe of keeping the particles of the 
fait afunder, is ftill at full liberty to act as water upon an- 
other fait that fhall be thrown into it. 
This, however, can be only the cafe in regard to falts 
which do not naturally ferment with one another, becaufe 
the whole procefs is difturbed by fuch a fermentation, and, 
in confequence of it, there is a third fait formed, which is 
not the fame with either ot the two; and the confequence 
of the formation of this fait, is the precipitation of the me- 
tallic, or earthy matter, which was the bale of one of the 
other falts. Thus an alkaline fait, added to a folution of 
alum, or faccharum faturni, takes up the acid of either of 
thefe falts, and becomes, by its mixture with that acid, a 
new concrete fait, and at the fame time throws down, in 
precipitation, the terreftrial bafe of the alum, and the me- 
tailiconc of the fait of lead. 

To return to thofe falts which excite no fermentation with 
one another. In regard to thefe, when a quantity of water 
has diflolved as much as it can retain of one, it will rea- 
-dily take in and difTolve a fecond ; and the particles of this 
Suppl. Vol- II. 
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not fermenting with thofe of the fait firft diiTolved, will re^ 
main fufpended, and the Water which diffolves them, .and 
which in the firft folution ferved'only. as an: intermedium to 
keep the particles of that fait afunder, ferve as well to that 
purpofe, now they are impregnated with this new fait* as 
they' did before. 

The reafon hitherto given for this phenomenon was* that 
the particles of different falts, though fufpended in fuch 
manner in the fame fluid, that they were every moment 
coming into contact with one another, yet had no tendency 
from nature to cohere, or precipitate one another; but that 
whenever, by futuie accidents, they ihould be brought to 
concrete, they would do it feparately, each in its own pure 
ftate; but this reafon, though true, is an imperfect one. 
In thefe fucceflive folutiom of falts in the fame water, the 
fecond fait produces, a remarkable effect, which no body, 
till Mr. Lemery, feems to have taken notice of; which, is, 
that while this is diiTolved in a liquor, which :bt.fore ferved 
as an intermedium to keep the particles of another fait 
afunder, it encreafes by its whole quantity the quantity of 
that' intermedium, and becomes itfelf a fort of intermedium 
to the .particles of the firft diflolved fait ;' and by this means 
die liquor, which had before diflolved as much as it could 
contain of the firft fait, now becomes able to take up fame 
more of it, and will, in reality, perfectly diiTolve an addi- 
tional quantity : this was an experiment well known, but 
never underftood before. 

It is well known that fait of tartar does not ferment with 
fait petre, nor does it take any thing from this fait, or at all 
alter by being mixed with it, which is quite different 
from .the effect on mixing it, as before obferved, with alum, 
or faccharum faturni ; on this principle, and on the known 
property of fait of tartar bei-tg diffolved in a fmaller 
quantity of water than any other fait ; or, in other words, 
of water's diflblving more fait of tartar than of any other 
fait, Air. Lemery refolved on the trial, whether water, which 
had already diflolved as much nitre as it could contain* 
would not, on the addition of fait of tartar, diflblve a larger 
quantity of frefh nitre, than on the addition of fal armo- 
niac, or any ether fait: but what appeared very ftrange 
was, that after two days (landing of a folution of nitre, with 
about a fourth part of the quantity of fait of tartar added, 
there was found a white powder at the bottom. The liquor 
being examined on this, was found to be a lixivium of 
fait pf tartar, and the powder at the bottom, fait petre^ 
On adding frefh quantities of fait of tartar, new precipi- 
tations were afterwards formed, and, in fine, all the fait 
petre which had been diffolved was feparated. The fait 
petre being examined, by all trials proved true fait petre, 
as pure and unmixed as when put in ; and the liquor being 
evaporated, the fait of tartar was found equally pure. Salt 
of tartar tried afterwards in the fame manner with folutions 
of other falts* with which it does not raife any fermentation, 
was found to have the fame effect, precipitating all equally 
out of the folution. 

In the common precipitations of falts* fucli as alum and 
fugar of lead, by means of an alkali, the alkali feizes upon 
the acid of thofe falts, and by that means effects the thing, 
and therefore itfelf becomes changed into another fait, and 
the precipitate, robbed of that acid, is no longer thcfalt it 
was, but merely its bafe : but here the falts, both alkali and 
neutral, remain the fame thzy were before, both pure and 
unmixed, and the whole procefs feems only one of them 
taking the place of the other. 

The falts which are capable of fuccefnve fehttions in the fame 
water, and of remaining fufpended together in it, muft he 
all of the neutral kind 5 that is, they muft be felts eompofed 
of acids, engaged in fuch manner in the pores of thir bafes, 
as to fill the whole* and leave no void fpaces for the pene- 
tration of other acids- But this is by no means the cafe" 
with fait of tartar, which being wholly fpunge-like in its 
ftructure* readily admits all forts of acids* and ferments with 
them ; and therefore is very capable of divefting other falts 
of that, on the prefence of which their natural ftate, as fdts 
of a particular kind, depends. 

Every alkali fait is, as it were, an efl'ential fait, in part de- 
compounded ; that is, it is the earth;: part of fuch fait, the 
acid'parts of which have been driven off by fire, and when 
there is only fo much left, as may give the whole a faline 
form ; for if all the acids were to be driven off, the re- 
mainder would not be an alkali, nor yet a fait, but a mere 
Ample earth ; as is the cafe in the caput mortuum of fpirit 
of nitre diftilled by a retort, the rehduum from this diftilla- 
tion being a mcre'dead earth, indilToiubie in water, and al- 
together different from the fixed alkali produced by burning 
the fame nitre with charcoal. What proves, alfo, that thefe 
alkalis are only the matrix of the compound falts diverted 
of their acids, is, that if fpirit of nitre be pcuicd upon the 
alkali fait of nitre made with charcoal, true nitre is regene- 
rated. Mem. Acad. Par. 1724. 

When folutions of falts are congealed, the ice often afford;- 
very pretty figures ; but it is to be obferved, that the fame 
fait does not always give the fame figures. Thus the fame 
folution of vcrdijreafe, frozen by means of fnow and jWr, 
2 T 1 1 aftard* 
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affords a different figure, from what is produced by the na- 
tural cold of the air. And the former ice being thawed, 
and left to freeze in the fame vial, did not give the fame 
figures as at firft. See Boyle's Works Abridged, Vol. I. 
p. 1 68. 

Solution, in metallurgy, is diftinguifhed into dry and moift. 

) The dry folution is the blending imperceptibly a fmall quan- 
tity of a metal, or mineral, with a very large one of fome ' 

■ other body, dry, hard, and not fluid when cold. The moift 
folution is the distributing a body through the very mimrteft 
parts of an aqueous, or in great part aqueous fluid, in fuch 
manner, that both may turn into a fluid, to appearance, 
homogeneous, which goes through all filters, without being 
detained or feparated by them, and the fmalleft part of which, 
contains in it a proportionable quantity of both the men- 
ftruum or diffolvent, and of the diflblved body. The folu- 
tion of gold in aqua regia, and of filver in aqua fortis, as 
alfo that of any of the falts in water, are folutions of this 
kind. Cramer's Art of Aflaying, p. 194. 
In the making the feveral metallic folutiom, for the 
neceffary procefles in chemiftry, the operator is fub- 
jett to great danger in his health, from the noxious va- 
pours. This has been an accident complained of indeed 
by many, but fcarce attempted to be remedied or ob- 
viated by any, in a rational way, till Mr. Geoffroy, 

- whofe experiments fubje£ted him greatly to the mifchief, 
employed his thoughts for his own fake, as well as that of 
the world in general, to the effectual preventing it. 
The diflblutions of the metals, in the corrofive acid fpirits, 
are thofe which fend out the moft copious and moft dan- 
. gerous vapours. The exhalations of quickfilver, of anti- 
mony, and of lead and copper, arc all in themfelves greatly 
hurtful, as well as the fiery vapours of fpirit of nitre, fea- 
falt, or vitriol ; and if either of thefe is fingly fo, how per- 
nicious muft they need be in thofe cafes, where two of them 
are joined together in fuch a manner, as that this union 
fends up infinitely more vapours than would otherwife arife ? 
in this cafe, the utmoft care is neceflary to prevent the 
chemift from falling a facrifice to his zeal for his disco- 
veries. 

The common way of avoiding this danger, is by making the 
folution either abroad in the open air, or in a chimney ; but 
fometimes thefe cautions cannot be ufed, and under fome 
circumftances they are ineffectual. This gave occafion to 
Mr. Geoffroy to ufe a method, which he afterwards pro- 
pofes to the public, of flopping the rife of the vapours entirely, 
or at leaft of diminiihing them fo greatly, that they fhall 
be harmlefs and unperceived. All that was neceflary to this, 
feemed to him to be the contriving to cover the furface of 
the fluid with fome body, capable of retaining thofe vapours, 
yet not capable of difturbing the operation of the menftru- 
um on the metal ; and the common expreffed oils of fruits, 
. as the oil of olives, almonds, or the like, were found capa- 
ble of happily performing this effect ; and that particularly, 
as they would eafily receive into themfelves the acid falts 
which arife in the conflict. The thing which gave this gen- 
tleman the hint of the difcovery was, that in the boiling 
of fugars, honey, or the like fubftances, when there is any 
danger of their boiling over the veflel, the pouring in a little 
oil flops the fwelling. In the metallic folutiom it has the 
fame effect ; and that heightened by this good confequence, 
that by keeping in the fiery vapours of the acid, it returns 
them back upon the metal, and by this means does, in effect, 
add greatly to the power of the menftruum. 
This method of ufing oil has indeed three advantages, i.The 
preferving the operator from the injuries from the vapours. 
2. The greatly moderating that violent rarefaction which is 
often of ill confequence. And 3. the fame quantity of the 
menftruum, by this means, diflblves more of the metal. 
The beft method of making folutions with this advantage is 
this : firft wet the furface of the metal to be diflblved with 
water, or fpirit of wine ; then pour a little water, or fpirit 
of wine, into the glafs in which the folution is to be made, 
this will prevent the oil from flicking to the furfaces of ei- 
ther; then put the metal into the glafs, and pour in the oil 
upon it; laft of all, pour on the menftruum: this being 
greatly heavier than the oil, will fink to the bottom and 
work upon the metal, while the oil perfectly covers the 
whole furface. There is no need to be exact as to the quan- 
tity of the oil, but more or lefs is to be ufed, in proportion 
to the greater or lefs ebullition which the mixture is expected 
to make. 

The air-bubbles, which arife to the furface with great im- 
petuofity in the making of thefe filiations, are here feen to 
break by degrees as they enter the covering of oil, and ge- 
nerally are quite diffipated before they arife to the furface of 
it. The few of them which retain their figure till they ar- 
rive at the furface, there burfl and give a flight exhalation ; 
and one may continually fee the drops of the menftruum 
falling back again out of the oil into it, after being deferted 

* by the bubbles of air which had raifed them fo far. On 
the contrary, in the common way of making folutions, the 
air-bubbles pufh one another up to the furface, where they 
form a fort of ikmn, which continually thickens by their 
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frefh riling and fupporting one another, till it often rjfes 
over the top of the veffel. Thefe bubbles of air feem to be 
formed of fmall parcels of air extremely condenfed in >the 
pores of the metal, which, when the particles of it a ie f e _ 
paratcd for folution, find themfelves at liberty to dilute and 
expand, and arife to the furface in their proper form. 
If it be thought neceffary, in any folution which raifes a 
more than ordinary quantity of vapours, to prevent the fly', 
ing off of that fmall quantity which may efcape through the 
oil, there is nothing more neceflary than to pour a little 
fpirit of wine upon the oil ; for the acid vapours which pafs 
the oil will then be received in the fpirit, and will be dulci- 
fied in it, and inftead of a difagreeable odour, will yield only 
a very fweet and fafe one. Spirit of wine alone, ufed in- 
ftead of oil, and poured gently on the folution, has very 
great effects; ipfomuch, that if ufed to the folutions m fpirit 
of nitre, which ufually fend up very noxious and coar.fe red 
vapours, they by this means are made to fend up only very 
fine light white ones, and thofe of a very agreeable fmell ; 
the bubbles raifed in this cafe. are very fmall, and ufuallv 
burft before they arrive at the furface of the fpirit. The 
only objection to this method, is, that the fpirit of wine 
foon mixes itfelf with the menftruum, and there are fame 
cafes in which this may be of ill confequence to the procefs, 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1719. 
SONCHUS, fowthijlle, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe, The flower is of 
the femiflofculous kind, being compofed of a number of fe- 
miflofcules, each ftanding upon an embryo feed, and all con- 
tained in a general cup, which is confiderably thick, and 
becomes of a conic figure when ripe. The embryos finally 
become feeds, winged with down, and affixed to the tha- 
lamus. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Clafs 13. 
The fpecies of 'fonchus, enumerated by Mr. Toumefort, are 
thefe. 1. The prickly fonchus with undivided leaves. 2. The 
prickly fonchus with leaves jagged in the manner of thofe 
of dandelion, 3. The prickly fonchus with undivided leaves, 
in inapt refembling thofe of the lettuce, or of dipfacus. 
4. The Cretic jagged prickly fonchus, 5. The great tree 
prickly fonchus. 6. The great creeping fonchus, called by 
many the great creeping hawk-weed. 7. The fmooth fonchus 
with broad jagged leaves. 8. The white-flowered broad- 
leaved jagged fmooth fonchus. 9. The fmooth fonchus With 
leaves divided into numerous fine fegments. 1,0. The lefler 
fmooth fonchus with lefs jagged leaves, it. The fmooth 
narrow-leaved fonchus, 12. The narrow-leaved (^z-fonchus. 
13. The fmooth fonchus with poppy leaves. Tourn. Inft. 
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The common fiwtmfiie is greatly recommended by authors 

as a refrigerant and attenuant. It is prefcribed by many of 

the old phyficians in ftranguries, and other diforders of the 

urinary paffages; and is ordered externally, in cataplafms, 

in all kind of inflammations. 

SONTAGE, in our old writers, a tax of forty {hillings laid 
upon every knight's fee, according to Stow, p. 284. Blount 
Coxvel. 

SOOT (Cycl.) — This is an excellent manure, particularly for 
cold lands, which have been long over-run with mofs ; but 
fez-coal-foot is much better for this puipole than wood-foot. 
They ufua'Iy allow forty bufhels to an acre, but fome lands 
require more. It produces an extremely fine and fweet 
grafs, and deftroys weeds of all kinds. Mortimer's Huf- 
bandry. 

The chemical analyfis of foot fhews us, that it is compofed 
of feveral parts; 1. a fetid, oily, bitter fpirit. 2. Water. 
3. A fharp volatile alkaline oily fait. 4. A fharp alkaline 
fat oily fpirit. 5. A fetid black bitter inflammable, and al- 
moft cauftic oil, mixed with an oily fait. 6. A true fal ar- 
moniac. And 7. a black fixed earth. 

JVood-Soor has been long known as a good medicine in many 
cafes, but the principles upon which it acted as fuch were 
never well underftood, till Boerhaave gave a regular ana- 
lyfis of it. The directions he gives for the procefs arc 
thefe. 

Choofe the blackeft and drieft wood-foot from the chimney 
of an oven, where nothing is baked but bread, and nothing 
burnt but vegetables ; gather this in a dry day, and fill with 
it a glafs retort almoft up to the neck ; clean the neck of 
the retort, and luting on a receiver, give a fire of a hundred 
and fifty degrees, and keep it up equably, a large quantity 
of transparent water will come over with confiderable vio- 
lence. When no more water will come over, cleanfe the 
receiver, and raifing the fire to a little above two hundred 
degrees, there will then come over a whitifh fat liquor; this 
alfo comes over with great violence, and the fire muft be 
gradually encreafed, till no more of this will come. Change 
the receiver, and raife the fire to a yet greater degree, and 
a yellow, copious, volatile fait will come over, and flick all 
over the fides of the new receiver. When no more of this 
fait will arife, encreafe the fire to the utmoft that fand can 
give, and with a heat of fuppreffion there will arife a black 
thick oil ; when this is all come over, and the veffels cooled, 
there will be found in the neck of the retort a fait, which 
could be raifed no higher, even by. that violent fire; and in 

the 
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the bottom of the retort there remains a black feculent- 
matter, the upper furface of which is covered with a white 
faline cruft, which, both in figure, colour, and the ftruc- 
ture of its ftri;e, refembles the common fal armoniac. If 
the milky liquor be rectified, it affords a very penetrating 
volatile fpirit, and fome fharp volatile fait. 
Here we are taught what the agitation of an open fire can 
move, change, expel, and drive through the air by burn- 
ing ; flrft in the form of fmoak, then of flame, and laftly of 
exhalation, and how high it is able to carry them ; for a 
chimney is a kind of flill-head, converging in an open top, 
and foot is often carried up thirty or forty feet, or more, 
to the top of thefe, and after this a black fmoak is difcharged 
out of the orifice, which difperfcs in the air, and finally 
feems to vanifh. 

This fmoak and foot confift of feveral parts ; as i. a fetid, 
oily, unpleafant bitter fpirit, refiding in the water that firft 
comes over, and is afterwards found difperfed alfo through 
all its other parts ; this fpirit feems to be the oily and more 
fubtile part of the vegetable, a£ted on by the force of fire. 
2. A water, which is here contained in great plenty in this 
fpirit ; in the firft limpid, and in the fecond milky liquor, 
as alfo in the faline fpirit, and the volatile fait itfelf, and 
^ven in fome degree in the oil. This water can fcarce be 
feparated pure by any art, being always impregnated with 
the bitter tafte and naufeous fmell of the fpirit. 3. A fharp 
volatile alkaline oily fait, which firft comes over, and flicks 
to the fides of the receiver. From this principle we ar^ 
well affured, that fuch a volatile alkaline fait always ftrono-Jy 
impregnates the whole air, where wood fuel is burnt. 4. A 
fharp alkaline fat fpirit, confift ing of the fait juft now men- 
tioned diflolved in water, and fo refembling fpirit in fluidity, 
pungency, volatility, and the other qualities. 5. A fetid 
black bitter naufeous, and almoft cauftic oil, mixed with an 
oily fait. 6. A true fal armoniac, raifed to the neck of the 
retort, and covering the furface of the black matter left at 
its bottom. If this fait be carefully collected and feparated 
from the alkaline kind, it proves to be a perfect and genu- 
ine fal armoniac ; it is of a whitifh colour, fomewhat tranf- 
parent, and makes no effervefcence with acids^ and if mixed 
with fixed alkalis, k eafily yields a volatile fait, wholly 
agreeing with that from the commom fal armoniac ; whence 
by the by it is evident, that all fal armoniac owes its origin 
to foot. 7. The laft fubftance found in foot, is the remain- 
ing black earth left at the bottom of the retort: this has 
an oil which tenacioufly adheres to it, and when this is 
driven off in a ftrong open fire, there remains a white 
calx. 

By this accurate analyfis of wood-foot, we learn what parts 
of vegetables are volatile, and fly off by an open fire, and 
what are fixed and remain behind, and finally, what fire 
throws off from vegetables info the air j and hence, among 
other things, we may learn that even earth, which appears 
fo very fixed in the fire when feparated from the other 
principles, yet when mixed with them is, by the force of 
fire, thrown up to the height of forty feet, and more, in 
the air ; whence it afcends to yet greater heights, and finally 
difperfes in form of a thin cloud. 

Hence we may alfo learn that foot, which contains fo many 
active principles, muff, be qualified for a powerful medicine 
Pills of dry foot are found very beneficial in all cold diftem- 
pers ; the volatile fait of foot pofTefTes the virtues of the 
volatile falts of animals. The fait which rifes Iaft is re- 
commended greatly by Hartman for giving relief in cancers 
and this is very probable, fince fal armoniac of the common 
kind, properly applied, is known to be of great ufe in cafes 
of running cancers. Soot of different fuels is not to be fup- 
pofed all to poflefs the fame virtues ; that of pit-eoal is found 
to be a fubftance of a very different kind from that of wood 
and that of the common turf, or peat, and of the oak wood 
have alfo been found, on experiment, to be very different. 
Boerhaave very juftly obferves, that the foot from kitchen- 
chimneys, where the fmoak muft have been impregnated 
with the effluvia of the vi&uals, muft be very different 
from pure wood-foot. Boerhaave 's Chemiftry. 
The tincture of foot is in ufe ; and Dr. Cheyne recommends 
it as a great and fudden relief in vapours. Nat. Meth. of 
curing Difeafes. 
SOPHORA, in botany, the name given by Linna?us to a ge- 
nus of plants called by Dillenius, in his Hortus Elthamenfis, 
trvi fpecies ; the characters are thefe. The perianthium is 
fhort and campanulated ; it confifts of one leaf, divided 
into five obtufe fegments at the end. The flower is of the 
five-leaved papilionaceous kind. The vexillum is oblong 
and ftrait ; it grows broader as it approaches the apex, and 
is bent back at the edges. The abe are two; thev are ob- 
long, of the length of the vexillum, and append ic'ul a ted at 
the bafe. The carina confifts of two petals, of the fize of 
the alas, the under edges of which ftand near together fo 
that they form a fort of boat. The ftamina are ten diftinft 
parallel fubulated filaments ; they are of the fame length 
with the flower, and are hid in its carina. The anthene 
are fmall and affurgent ; the germen of the piftil Jgj oblong 
and cylindric; the ftyle is of the length and fituation of the 
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ftamina ; and the ftigma is obtufe. The fruit is an ex- 
tremely long and (lender pod, it contains only one cell, and 
is marked with protuberances where the feeds are contained. 
1 he feeds are numerous, and of a foundifh figure. This 
genus of plants agrees with the other papilionaceous and 
diadelphous genera, except that in this the ftamina are diftincr. 
and feparate. Dillen. Hort. Elth. p. 112. Limm Gen. 
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SOPHRONISTiE, *«#.,«•*,, among the Athenians, were 
ten "fibers appointed to take care that the young men be- 
haved themfelves with fobriety and moderation. Potter. 
Archaeol. Grrec. I. 1. c. 15. Tom. I. p. 84. 

SOPHRONISTERIUM, *fttW>#«, among the Athenians, 
a houfc of correaion like our Bridewell. Potter, Archsol. 
Graec. 1. 1. c. 2J. Tom. I. p 130. 

SOPIO, a name ufed by fome of the old writers for opium, 
from its foporific virtue. 

SOPORARIjE arteria, a name given by fome authors to the 
carotid arteries. 

SOPOROUS rC,*/.)— Soporous difeafes, a term by which 
medical writers exprefs the lethargy and coma, and fome 
others even the corns and apoplexy. 

The firft of thefe, the lethargy, is an idiopathic affection, 
depending on a congeftio'n of blood about the head, whence 
there foon arrfes a flails both of that and the other humors ; 
the confeqiience of which is an univerfal oblivion, or forget- 
iulnefs of all things. The coma is a fymptomatic>/>; rra r affec- 
tion, ufualiy complicated with deliriums, and taking its origin 
from a reftriaion of the fluids about the head in acute fevers. 
This is the generally received fenfe of the moderns, as to 
thefe difeafes, though fome invert the meaning of the words, 
and make lethargy iignifv a fymptomatic affection attending 
perfons in fevers ; and the coma to be the idiopathic difeafe, 
particularly the fleeping coma. To thefe fome alfo add the 

■ earns, which they fay is a (lighter kind of lethargy; while 
others will have that difeafe to be a more violent diforder 
than the lethargy, and of a middle nature between that and 
the apoplexy, or little better than the laft. Junier'i Confp. 
Med. p. 666. J 

Signs of them. A lethargy is ufualiy prefaged by an univerfal 
laffitude and inaptitude to motion, and a vertigo, or tremor 
in the head, or an intenfe pain in Its Kinder part ; by a 
continual inclination and defire to go to deep, and fleeping 
more found than ufual ; and finally, by a ringing in the 
ears, and a general hebetude or dulnefs of the fenfes. When 
prefent, it is known by the patient's falling into a particu- 
larly found deep, out of which it is very difficult to wake 
him, and when awaked he is wholly forgetful, both of him- 
felf, and of every thing about him, and has an immediate 
propenfity to Deep again; the pulfc, refpiration, colour, and 
heat of the body, are all the while nearly the fame as in 
health ; and when there is a fever attendant on it, it is ever 
a very flow, and fcarce fenfible one. The coma is of two 
kinds, the fleepy and the -waking, or coma vigil. In the 
fomnolent, or fleepy coma, the patients fall into a long and 
found deep, but that not fo profound as in the lethargy 5 
for in this cafe, though -hey be immoveable, yet they are 
much more eafily Waked than in lethargies, and are not fo 
perfectly forgetful of all things when waked, as they are in 
that difeafe. In the coma vigil, of wakeful coma, the pa- 
tient has an eternal propenfity and defire to fleep, but can- 
not really get to fleep ; with this he is ufualiy delirious, and 
commonly keeps his eyes fhut, but is all the time very 
quick of hearing whatever is fpoken in the room, and opens 
his eyes immediately on being touched ; and fomctimes their 
delirium proceeds fo far, that they endeavour to get out of 
the bed, and to do feveral mad aaions. 

Perfons fubjea to them. Lethargies principally affefl fat peo- 
ple, who are of a fanguineo-phlegmatic habit, and particu- 
larly fuch as are advanced in years, and live upon rich and 
moirr diets, and have accuftomed themfelves to fleeping after 
dinner. Old people alfo, who have been fubjea to catarrhs, 
whether of the head or breaft, and fuch as have been long 
ufed to have iffues, and have clofed them up, or to regular 
cuppings at certain feafons of the year, but have omitted 
them, on account of their advanced age, ufualiy fall into it. 
Thofe alfo who have been 'much ufed to tobacco, whether 
fmoaked or taken in fnuff, and have fuddenly left it off, 
very often alfo fall into this difeafe, or into apoplexies. 
There are alfo many other caufes, from which old men are 
fubjea to lethargies, fuch as long waking, cares and troubles 
upon the fpirits, the ufe of narcotic medicines, drunkennefs, 
contufions, or heavy blows upon the head, and, as fome 
affirm, the being for a long time together expofed to the rays 
of the moon. Infants alfo, which are fat, arc fubjea to 
the fame difeafe, from the ftrikihg back of any watery 
humor. 

Comas ufualiy happen to people in acute malignant fevers, 
and are preceded by violent pains in the head, and raging 
deliriums, and are very often owing to the improper ufe of 
opiates, and ftupifying medicines. Junker's Confp. Med, 
p. 670. 

Prognojiics in them. Old perfons, who are fubjeft to frequent 

fleepinefs, unleft they change their courfe of life, and ufe 1 
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toarfer diet and more exercife, ufually fall into fatal le- 
thargies. In perfect lethargies, in which the patients can- 
not be wakened at all, they ufually die between the fourth 
and the feventh day, unlefs an eruption of fome matter from 
the nofe or ears happen ; which is not unfrequently the 
cafe in perfons who fall into this difeafe, after violent blows 
on the head. The coma is much the fame in its prognoftics 
as the lethargy ; but in this a cold fweat ufually prefages 
immediately approaching death. It is much better that a 
phrenitis fhould happen to perfons in a lethargy, than that 
a lethargy fhould happen to thofe in a phrenitis. 

■Melhod of cure. In a lethargy the fenfes are to be roufed, 
and the humors deduced from the head to the lower parts by 
ftimulating glyfters, and acrid fuppofitories, by ligatures on 
the oppofite parts, by frictions, blifters, and finapifms, or 
fuch cataplafms as bring on heat and rednefs of the parts, 
applied to the foles of the feet and the palms of the hands ; 
as alfo by twitching off the hairs in very fenfible parts, by 
applying volatile falts to the nofe, by pricking with a needle, 
and by loud calling : and in plethoric habits, immediately 
after the clyfter, a vein mould be opened, and after that 
leeches applied to the temples ; and internally, powders of 
nitre and cinnabar, with the gentle alexipharmics, are to be 
given ; and all forts of camphorated medicines are proper to 
be applied externally, after {having the head. In many cafes, 
crudities in the prima? vise have a great fhare in bring- 
ing on thefe difeafes, and in fuch vomits and brifk purges 
are very proper. 

In a coma, whether it be of the fomnolent, or wakeful 
kind, the fever, which is the primary difeafe, is firft to 
be regarded ; but with the antifebrific medicines, the nitrous 
and cinnabarine mould be joined, and the camphorated 
ones ufed externally. 

Prefervatives again/} them. Every prefervative muft tend to 
the taking off what may prove the caufes of thefe diforders. 
.Por this purpofe, in old perfons of mucous habits, the mat- 
ter muft be by all pomble means derived from the head, 
and carried off by fome fafe way. In this intention, brifk 
purges of jalap and colocynth, and for thofe of very fan- 
guine habits, of black hellebore, are to be given every quarter 
of a year. To thefe fhould be added the bitters, and ful- 
phureous medicines, with the gum refins, in form of pills : 
thefe fhould be taken regularly at the equinoxes; and a pro- 
per diet muft be obferved, namely, drier foods muft be prin- 
cipally eaten, and the fpices frequently ufed, and the pa- 
tient advifed not to eat too heartily. Roafted meats, in ge- 
neral, are better than boiled ; and wine fhould be drank 
in moderation, and fome of it impregnated with bitters. 
Junker's Conf. Med. p. 678. 

SOPRANO, in the Italian mufic, fignifies the treble. 

SORA, in botany, the name given by the people of Guinea 
to a kind of fhrub which they ufe in medicine, boiling it in 
water, and giving the decoction in cafes of pain of any 
kind. 

The leaves of this fhrub are of the fize and fhape of thofe 
of fena ; they ftand upon fhort footftalks, and are woolly 
underneath. Philof. Tranf. N° 231. 

SORBUS, the fervice- tree, in botany, the name of a genus of 
trees, the characters of which are thefe. The flower and 
fruit refemble thofe of the Crataegus, but differing, in that 
the leaves are winged as thofe of the afh. 
The fpecies of for bus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe. 1. The common fervice. 2. The cultivated (ervhe 
with a large red fruit of a turbinated form. 3. The culti- 
vated fervice with large turbinated pale-red fruit. 4. The 
cultivated fervice with a reddifh middle- fized turbinated 

■ fruit. 5. The cultivated fervice with a reddifh middle-fized 
oval fruit. 6. The cultivated fervice with a fmall reddifh 
turbinated late-ripening fruit. 7. The cultivatedyerw,? with 
fmall turbinated fruit. And 8. the wild fervice, or forbus 
aucuparia. Tourn. Inft. p. 633. 

SORE, among fportfmcn, denotes a buck of the fourth 
year. 

SOREL, in the language of fportfmen, a buck of the third 
year. See the article Buck. 

Sorel, in botany. See Sorrel. 

SOREX, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of wild or field - 
moufe, called the clormoufe, or Jleeper. There are two kinds 
of this creature, a larger and a fmaller. 
The larger dormoufe is nearly of the fize of the common 
rat. Its colour is a brownifh grey, like that of the com- 
mon moufe, but variegated with fomewhat of a reddifh caft 
on the fides, and on the head. The ears are large and 
fmooth ; the belly is white ; and the inner part of the legs, 
and the lower part of the tail, efpecially toward the extre- 
mity, are of the fame colour. The noftrils and the feet are 
red ; the tail is all over hairy, and is terminated by a thick 
tuft of white fur. The eyes are large and prominent, and 
of a fine jetty mining black. The beard is partly white, 
and 'partly black. Round about the eyes, and round the 
ears, there is a fine blacknefs ; the upper part of the tail is 
alfo black. The fmell of this creature is the fame with that 
of the moufe, and its dung is of the fame kind. It lives in 
caverns underground, and fleeps all the winter, as fome af- / 
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firm. It feeds on vegetables, and is particularly fond of 
hazel-nuts, which it ufually hoards up, when ripe, for a 
fcarce,r feafoni. Rays Syn. Quad. p. 219. 
The fmaller kind is much more common than the lamer 
one. This is of the fize of the common moufe, and in 
different countries varies much in colour. In Italy Mr. Ray 
obferved it all over of a reddifh tawney on the upper part 
except the end of the tail, and all its under part white, the 
tail only excepted; the tail covered with long and thick-fet 
hail's, and looking fomewhat like a fquirrel's. The eyes 
are very black and prominent. Thofe which the fame au- 
thor obferved in England were lefs of the reddifh hue on the 
back, and were not white under the belly, but only on the 
throat ; neither had they the white tip at the end of the 
tail. Poflibly the Italian and Englifh may be really diftimSfc 
fpecies. This creature feeds on nuts and other fuch fruits. 
It retires into caves in winter, and fleeps much, but not 
through the whole winter, as has been fuppofed, for it lays 
up its winter-provifion in its hole in autumn, and feeds on it 
at that time. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 320. 
The f rex, according to the Linnsan fyftem, makes a di- 
ftinct genus of animals ; the diftinguifning character of 
which, is, that its derates incifores, or cutting-teeth, are two 
in number, and are ferrated, or notched on each fide. Lin- 
nesi Syft. Nat. p. 40. 

SORGLUM, in the materia medica, the name of the grain 
of the milium arundinaaum, called Indian ?nillet. JDa/Ss 
Pharm. p. 262. 

SORNI, a name given by fome of the chemical writers to 
iron. Caft. Lex. Med. 

SORRANCE (Cyd.) — SoRRANCE-w<7r>r, a name given by our 
farriers to a folution of vitriol and fome other ingredients in 
vinegar, a medicine much efteemed in many of the difeafes 
of horfes : it is prepared in the following manner. 
Take Roman-vitriol and roach-alum of each an ounce and 
half, verdigreafe an ounce, copperas two ounces; reduce 
all thefe to powder together, and put them into a two-quart 
bottle, into which pour a quart of the ftrongeft and beft 
wine-vinegar; this is to be fet in balneo marine. The fhort 
way of doing which by the farrier, is this : he puts a wifp 
of hay into the bottom of a kettle, and then tying fome 
pieces of lead or iron about the neck of the bottle, to make 
it heavy enough to fink in water, it i; fet upon the hay fo, 
as to ftand very upright; then three notches are cut length- 
wife in the cork to give paflage to fome of the vapours when 
the bottle is heated, that it may not burft. When every 
thing is thus prepared, fo much, cold water is to be put into 
the kettle, that the neck of the bottle may ftand two or 
three inches above it ; the kettle is then to be fet over the 
fire, and the water is to be made to boil, and kept boiling 
about half an hour, the bottle being at times taken out, and 
thoroughly fhaken. When the falts are thus thoroughly 
diflblved in the vinegar, the whole is to be kept for ufe. 
The method in which they ufe it is this. Take an earthen 
pan, which will hold about twelve quarts, let this be filled 
with urine that has been made by found, healthy, and 
young perfons ; the ftaler the urine is, the better it is for 
ufe, and it ought indeed always to ftand, at leaft, three 
weeks before it is ufed. It is proper for the farrier, there- 
fore, always to keep a quantity of this ready, and when the 
water is to be ufed, half a pint of it is to be mixed with a 
quart of the urine, or if it be required ftrongcr, more of the 
water is to be added : thefe are to be thoroughly mixed to- 
gether, and the legs, or other affected part of the horfe, 
bathed with it with foft rags twice a day. 
The virtues of this water are highly extolled ; it is faid to 
cure the malanders in two, or three times drefling; it is alfo 
a fovereign remedy for the mange, either dry or wet, and 
for the rat-tails, fcratches, gourded, or fwelled legs and 
heels ; and it alfo cures horfes when the greafe is fallen into 
their heels, as the farriers exprefs it. The farcy is alfo faid 
to be often cured by a long continuance in the ufe of it, 
purging the horfe two or three times, at different diftances 
of time, during the time of. his being under cure by the 
water. They alfo find it a good cleanfer and healer of foul 
ulcers, and that it prevents the breeding of proud-flefh and 
worms in wounds, and drives away a flux of humours that 
were falling upon any part. They ufe it alfo in clefts and 
cracks of the heels, and in windgalls, efpecially in the pre- 
vention of the laft by its repellent qualities. The green 
water alone is an excellent remedy for fiftulas, cankers, and 
the galled backs of horfes ; difpofing fuch forrances, as they 
are called, not to fefter, rot, and grow worfe, as all greafy 
and oily medicines do, but clcanfing them, and laying the 
way to a very found and franding cure. 

SORREL, acetafa, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are thefe. The flower is of the ftamineous 
kind, being compofed of a number of ftamina ariiing from 
a fix-leaved cup. The piftil, which is furrounded by thefe, 
finally becomes a triangular feed, wrapt round in a cup : this 
is compofed of three of the fix leaves of the cup, the other 
three withering away. 

The fpecies of forrel, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe. r. The common mez&GW-fbjrel, 2. The white- 
flowered 
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flowered meadow-forrel. 3. The tatzAovr-forrel with curled 
leaves. 4. The great mountain -forrel. 5. The Pyrenean 
forrel with very long and narrow leaves. 6. The mountain- 
forrel with a broad and roundilh leaf, fomewhat refembling 
that of arum. 7. The mountain-_/flw/ with leaves like 
thofe of the lemon-tree, and with branched twigs. 8. The 
mountain-/orr£/ with undulated leaves, and not branched 
twigs. 9. The dwarf mountain-/orn?/ with the fagopyrum 
leaf. 10. The mou.nta.in-/orre/ with knotty points. 1 1. The 
tuberofe-rooted forrel. 11. The fortel with pale green arifa- 
rum leaves. 13. The mount&m-foi'rel with narrow arrow- 
headed leaves. 14.. The marygold-leaved forrel. 15. The 
atriplex-leavcd fhining forrel. 16. The great Italian forrel 
with round glomerated feeds. 17. The lanceolated fieid- 
forrel. 18. The tall narrow-leaved lanceolated, or fheep's 
forrel. 19. The narrow-leaved creeping lanceolated forrel. 
20. The imnW forrel with leaves not lanceolated. 21. The 
..Cretic forrel with prickly feeds. 22. The fmall Cretic forrel 
.' with utrlculated feeds. 23. The bafil-leaved forrel. 24. The 
. American forrel with leaves ftanduig on very long foot- 

- ftalks. 25. The roundifli-leaved trce-forreL 26. The 
round- leaved garden-yVre/. 27. The round-leaved Alpine 
forrel. 28. The round-leaved creeping Yorkfhire forrel with 
leaves finuated in the middle. 29. The creeping fhielded- 

forrel. 30. The little erect forrel with multifid leaves. 
31. The trihxUleaved Indian forrel. Tourn. Inft. p. 502. 
Sorrel feeds are found to contain a vaftly larger proportion 
of the active principles this plant abounds with, than either 
the leaves or the roots. They afe efteemed aftringent, and 
good in diarrhoeas, dyfenteries, and haemorrhages. 
We much neglo£t this plant, becaufe it is common; yet 
this plant alone has very often proved a remedy for the 
fcurvy. Mr, Morin, of the Academy of Paris, who in the 
Hotel Dieu had many hundred fcorbutic patients, cured the 
, greater part of them only by forrel boiled and eaten with 

//"W-Sorrel, lujuhy in medicine, is a very grateful acid ; in 
fevers it quenches thirft, and takes off the heat of the fto- 
mach. It is recommended in fevers of all kinds, and the 

. fcurvy; alfo in obftructions of the liver and of the vifcera. 
It is fometimes given in decoction in fevers, and the expreffed 

■ juice is mixed with the juices of the other antifcorbutic 
plants againft the fcurvy; 

Externally, it is extolled againft inflammatory eruptions of all 
kinds in decoction, which is to be ufed by way of fomen- 
tation. There ufed to be a fyrup, but, at prefent, only 
a conferve of this plant' is retained in the fhops. 
Sorrel, in the manege, is ufed for a reddifh colour. The 

■ mane -ought to be red, or white, in a horfe of this colour. 
. It is diftinguifhed, according to the degrees of its deepnefe, 

into a burnt forrel, and a bright, or light forrel. Generally 
fpeaking, it is a fign of a good horfe. 
SORY, in natural hiftory, the name of a folfile fubftance, 
much fpoken of by the antients, but fuppofed to be now 

■ loft : this, however, proves to be an error, for it is plenti- 
fully produced in the caftern parts of the world, and is 
in common ufe there, only under another name; neither 

- indeed is it peculiar to that part of the world, though the 
inaccuracy of the late writers of foflils has made them over- 
look or miftake it. 

It 13 a firm and not brittle fubftance, though of a fpungy 
and cavernous ftructure, and is conliderably heavy. It is 
found in maffes of no regular fhape or fize, fome being 
roundilh, others angular or flatted, and fome of the fize of 
a wallnut, others of many pounds weight. It feels very 
harfh and rough to the touch, and is covered with no in- 
veftient coat or cruft, but fhews its natural furface, which 
is always corrugated or wrinkled, and ufually full of final] 
protuberances and cavities, and when broken, is found to be 
of a rugged and fpungy ftructure within. 
Its natural colour is a rufty black, but it is fometimes red- 
difh, and fometimes bluifh ; and is commonly ftained, in 
different places, with fpots of a bluifh or ruft colour, when 
black ; and of a greenifti hue, when it is of a reddifh 
colour : in the places where it is free from thefe, it is ufu- 
ally fomewhat bright and fparkling. It is of an acrid and 
difagreeable tafte, and of a ftrong and naufeous fmell : put 
into the fire it burns to a deep purple, and if boiled in 
water a great part of-it becomes difTolved in it ; and this may 
again be feparatcd from the water by evaporation and cryftal- 
iization, and then appears in the form of pure blue vitriol, 
forming regular rhomboidal cryftals, and tinging iron to a 
copper colour, on being firir wetted, and then rubbed upon 
it. Hill's HUh of'Foff. p. 606. 

It is found in many parts of theTurkifh dominions, particu- 
larly in Gallo-Grascia ; as alfo in fome parts of Germany. 
In this country it is boiled for the blue vitriol it contains. 
In Turky it is mixed with lime, and made into a pafte with 
water, which is laid on fuch parts of the body as they would 
eradicate the hair from, and effects that purpofe in a very 
few minutes. In the eaftern nations, where it is thus ufed, 
it is known by the name rufrna. 

The antients ufed it externally to take off pimples, and : 
put a piece of it into a hollow tooth, as a remedy fof the 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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tooth-ach. There can be no doubt of their firy being the 
fame fubftance with this; fmce Diofcorides has defcribed it to 
be blackifh in colour, full of fmall cavities, moift on the 
furface (as ours always is in moift weather) and of a difa- 
greeable tafte and fmelh 

This fubftance, as alfo the chalcitis, rhify, and melanteria; 
are all properly ores of vitriol, the particles of thofe falts be- 
ing fo perfeaiy blended in them, as not to be at all diftin- 
guifhable to the naked eye, yet being always regularly fepa- 
rable from them by water, which is to the faline fares what 
fire is to thofe of the metalline kind. Hill's Hift. of Foff. 
p. 607. 

SOSPIRO, in the Italian mufic, a paufe or reft, equal to the 
time of a crotchet. See the articles Pause* Rest, Cha- 
racter, CycL 

Canone al Sospirq. See Canone al fofp'iro. 

SOSTENUTO, in the Italian mufic, denotes that the found 
is to be held out in an equal and fteady manner for the 
whole time of the note. Thus they fay create fojlemte* 
See Corelli) Concerto 8. 

SOTIRELLA, a name given by fome to a compound medi- 
cine, in form of a hard mafs, and confifting of opium and 
fome other narcotics, with camphor, wood-foot, and nut- 
meg. It is defcribed in the Auguftan Difpenfatory, and is 
intended to be put into hollow teeth, as a remedy for the 
tooth-ach. 

SOUGH, otherwife called an addit, in mineralogy, is a paffao-e 
like a vault cut out under the earth, to drain the water 
from the mines. Houghton's Compl. Miner in the Explan. 
of the Terms. 

SOUL (Cycl.)—$ovL-fcot, a certain fee paid by our Saxon an- 
ceftors to the prieft on opening a grave. "See the article 
Burial. 

Souh-trees y in mining. See the article Stows. 

SOUND (6y.J~Mr. Euler b is of opinion, that no found 
making fewer vibrations than 30, or more than 7520 in a 
fecond, is diftinguifhable by the human ear. According to 
this doctrine, the limits of our hearing, as to acute and 
grave, is an interval of eight octaves.— [ b Tentam. Nov; 
Theor. Muf. cap. 1. feet. 13.J 

Sound, in the manege. A horfe is faid to be found that does 
not halt. When a jockey fells a horfe, he warrants him 
found hot and cold ; that is, that he does not halt either when 
you mount him, or when he is heated* nor yet after alight- 
ing, when he ftands and cools. 

SOUNDING (Cy/.)— Sounding the pump^ at fea; is done 
by letting fall a fmall line, with fome weight at the end* 
down into the pump, to know what depth of water there is 
in it. 

SOUR land, in agriculture, a term ufed by the farmers to ex- 
prefs a cold and fomewhat wet clayey foil. 
This muff, have its tilth according to its ftate and condition, 
when they fet about it. If it have a ftrong fwarth upon it, 
then they give it a fallow, by turning it up when the fun 
is in Cancer : this they call a fcalding fallow, and efteem it 
of great ufe, becaufe it kills the gfafs roots, and makes the 
land fine; but if it be light, and have but a thin fwarth, 
they leave it for a cooler tillage, and plow it early in the 
year, when their clay is fallowed. 

Pigeon's dung and malt-duft are the moft proper manures 
for this foil. The malt-duft is to be fown with the winter- 
corn, and plowed in with it, for then it lies warm at the 
roots of the corn all winter. Plot's Oxfordshire, p. 246. 

SOURDON, in zoology, the name of a bivalve fhell-fifh 
found on the coaft of Poitou, and other places. It is a 
fmall fifli, its length being little more than an inch, and its 
breadth about three quarters of an inch. Its fhells are both 
confiderably convex, the outer furface is deeply furrowed, 
but the infide is perfectly fmooth, The fifh buries itfelf 
lightly in the fand, and has a pipe of communication, which 
it raifes to the furface ; but as this creature never buries it- 
felf deep, the pipe is neceffarily very fhort ; but they are 
cut into feveral fegments at the extremity, and appear as it 
were fringed, and have feveral hairs growing from thefe feg- 
ments. The fourdon is capable of a progrefliye motion by 
means of a limb, fomewhat refembling that of the other 
chamas ; but more than any approaching to the nature of a 
leg, as it in fome meafure reprefents, in miniature, a hu- 
man leg with a clumfy boot upon it : by means of this limb 
the creature can eafily bury itfelf in the fand, or rife up 
out of it, or move horizontally on the furface, and that as 
well backwards as forwards, and that with more fwiftnefs 
than could be well fuppofed. Mem. Acad. Par. 1710. 

SOURIS, in the manege, is a cartilage in the noftrils of a 
horfe, by means of which he fnorts. See Snort. 
The cutting of this cartilage is called in French effouriffer, 

SOUTHERNWOOD, abrotcnum, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are wholly the 
fame with thofe of wormwood, and the plants are only to 
be diftinguifhed by their very different general face and ap- 
pearance. 

The fpecies of fouthermuood, enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 

fort, are thefe. I. The broad-leaved fccntlefs afyrotanum, 

2. The great narrow-leaved male abrotanum. 3. The greateft 

1 U u m narrow- 
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narrow-leaved male abrotanum. 4. The lefTer narrow-leaved 
male abrotanum. $. The fald-abrotanum with white ftalks. 
. 6. The broader-leaved held- abrotanum. 7. The field-airo- 
tanum with red ftalks. 8. The hoary fteld-abrotanum with 
the carline fmell. 9. The low abrotanum with very large 
yellow tufts of Rowers. 10. The fweet-fcented flax- leaved 
abrotanum. 11. The Spanifh abrotanum with pontic worm- 
wood leaves. 12. The fea Spanifh abrotanum with thick 
" fhining and rigid leaves. 13. The lightly hoary male abro- 
tanum of Surinam. And 14. the tall hoary abrotamm with 
very thick-fet leaves. Tourn. Inft. p. 458. 
Southernwood is an attenitant, and recommended by Tome in 
. ibppreffions of urine, a drachm of it in powder being the 
. .dole. Its decoction is good for recovering the hair when 
fallen off; and its juice is faid to cleanfe and heal old ulcers. 
The leaves of this plant dried and powdered, or given in a 
I ftrong infufion, are good in all obftrudtions of the liver and 
fpleen; they are alfo of confiderable virtue as antihyfterics, 
and are given in nephritic cafes. The good women give 
the eScprefled juice, of the tender tops of the plant, as a re- 
medy againft worms, and that with fuccefs. There are ac- 
counts of perfons being Cured of jaundices folely by the 
iame medicine. Matthiolus recommends the leaves dried, 
and taken in powder, as a remedy for the fluor albus. 
Female Southernwood. See the article Santolina. 
SOUTHING, in navigation, the difference of latitude a fhip 

makes in failing to the fouthward. 
SOW, in the iron works, the name of the block or lump of 
metal they work at once in the iron-furnace. The fize of 
thefe fows of iron is very different, even from the fame 
workmen, and the fame furnace. Thefe furnaces having 
fandftone for their hearths and fides, up to the height of a 
yard, and the reft being made of brick, the hearth, by the 
force of the fire, is continually growing wider ; fo that if 
it at firft contains as much metal as will make a few of fix 
or (even hundred weight, at laft it will contain as much as 
will make a few of two thoufand weight. Ray 7 & Englifh 
Words, p.. 1 26. 
Sow, in zoology. See the articles Hog and Sus. 
%ow-bread. See the article Cyclamen. 
Sow-tbi/ik, in botany. See Sonchus. 
SOWING (Cycl.) — One very great article in /owing to ad- 
vantage, is to know exactly at what depth the feed may be 
planted, without danger of burying it. Seed is faid to be 
buried, when it is laid at a depth below what it is able to 
come up at. Different forts of feeds come up at different 
depths, fome fix inches, or more, and others will not bear 
to be buried at more than half an inch. The way to come 
at an accurate knowledge of the depth, at which every feed 
will come up beft from the /owing, is by making gages in 
the following manner. Saw off twelve flicks of about three 
inches diameter, bore a hole in the end of each ftick, and 
drive into each a taper peg; let the peg in the firft flick be 
half an inch long, the next an inch, and fo on, every peg 
being half an inch longer than the other, till the laft is fix 
inches long : then in that fort of ground, in which you in- 
tend to plant, make a row of twenty holes with the half- 
inch gage, put therein twenty good feeds, cover them up, 
and then ftick the gage at the end of that row. Proceed 
in the fame manner with the eleven other gages, making the 
holes in the fame row all with the fame gage, and flicking 
it at the end of the row : when the feeds begin to appear, it 
will be eafy to fee at what depth they come up beft, by ob- 
ferving the moft fiourifhing row, and taking up the gage 
at the end, and feeing what is its length. 
By this means we not only know what is the depth in that 
fort of ground, at which this fort of feed will come up beft, 
but alfo we are able to judge of the nature of the feed ; for 
by obferving how many of the twenty feeds that were /own 
come up, and how many fail, it is eafy to calculate how 
much bad feed there is among any given quantity, and to 
allow properly for it in the /owing, that the field may be 
neither overstocked with plants, nor too bare of them. The 
farmer often fuftains great loffes by /owing bad feed, or by 
burying good feed, and both might be effectually prevented, 
by making thefe eafy trials. One caution is to be obferved 
in this, that it is not proper to few the feeds of all plants 
at the greateft depths at which they will come up, becaufe 
in wheat, and fome other grain, a moift ground will rot the 
roots at this depth, Experience alone, added to thefe rules, 
can perfectly hiftruct the farmer in the certain way of fuc- 
ceeding ; the nature of the land, the manner how it is laid, 
either fiat or in ridges, and the feafon of planting, muft all be 
confidered. 

The quantity of feed is to be different alfo, according to 
the manner of the few'tng. The proper quantity to be drilled 
into an acre, is much lefs than muft be /own in the com- 
mon way ; not becaufe the hoeing will not maintain as many 
plants as the other way, for, on the contrary, it will main- 
tain many more, but the difference is upon many other ac- 
counts, as that it is impoffible to few it fo evenly by hand a: 
the drill will do. For let the hand fpread it never fo ex- 
actly, which yet is difficult enough to do with fome feeds 
in windy weather, yet the unevennefs of the ground will 
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alter the fituation of the feeds, the greateft part of them re- 
bounding into holes, and the loweft places, or elfe the har- 
rows, in covering, drawing them down thither; fo that thefe 
low places may have ten times too much feed, and thehigheft 
may have much too little, or even none of it, and this ine- 
quality leffens in effect the quantity of the feed, becaufe 
fifty feeds, in the room of one, will not produce fo much 
as one will do; and where they are too thick, without be- 
ing in thefe clufters, they cannot well be nourifhed, their 
roots not fpreading to near their natural extent, for want of 
hoeing to open the earth, and give them way. In the 
common way of /owing, fome of the feeds are buried out of 
all hope of ever coming up again, and fome others are left 
naked upon the furface,where they become the food of birds, 
and of vermin : as fo many muft, therefore, perifh in the 
common way of /owing, and fo few can be loft in the way 
by drilling, there is plain reafon why the feed, neceffary to 
few any given quantity of ground, fhould be much lefs for 
the drill-way, than for the other. The farmers, in general, 
know nothing of the proper depth at which they Qiould/ow 
their feed, nor of the difference in quantity that is to be 
obferved in different circumftances; they allow the fame 
quantity to an acre of rough ground, as they do to an acre 
of fine, and forget that what is too little for one, may yet 
be too much for the other; it is all mere chance-work, and 
they put their confidence in good ground, and a large quan- 
tity of dung to cover their errors. 

The farmers in Wiltfhire allow more corn for the /oiving, 
than in any other part of England ; they ufe fometimes 
eight bufhels of barley to an acre, fo that if it produce four 
quarters for an acre, there is but four grains for one encreafe. 
This is fown on land plowed once, and double dunged, 
the feed only harrowed into the hard and ftale ground, fo 
that it is very probable that not fo much as two bufhels out 
of the eight take place, or come to any thing. Sometimes, 
in a very dry feafon, an acre fcarce produces four bufhels at 
the harveft. 

Inftead of all this uncertainty and lofs in the common way, 
in drilling all the feed lies juft at the fame depth, not one 
grain of it being placed deeper or fhallower than the reft. 
As none of the feeds, therefore, can be loft by being buried, 
or by being expofed on the furface to vermin, no allowance 
is to be made for thefe accidents ; all that is to be allowed 
for in the /owing, is the mifchief that may happen from the 
worm, the froft, or the like unavoidable accidents, common 
to all feeds. 

When a man has (by the ufe of the gages, and the growth 
of the feeds planted in the rows marked by them) proved 
the goodnefs of the feed, and found the depth it is to be 
-planted at, he is to calculate what number of feeds a bufhel, 
or any other weight or meafure, contains ; for one bufhel, 
'or one pound of fmall feed, may contain double the number 
of feeds of a bufhel, or a pound of large feed of the fame 
fpecies. This calculation is made by weighing an ounce, 
and then calculating the number of feeds this ounce is com- 
pofed of; then weighing a bufhel, and multiplying the num- 
ber of feeds in an ounce by the number of ounces in the 
bufhel, and the product will give the number of feeds in the 
bufhel with fufKcient exadtnefs. When this is known, the 
feeds are to be proportioned by the Rule of Three to the 
fquare feet in an acre ; or elfe it may be done, by dividing 
the feeds of the bufhel by the fquare feet in an acre, and the 
quotient will give the number of feeds for every foot. Then 
the farmer is to confider how near he intends to plant the 
rows, and whether fmgle, double, treble, or quadruple; 
for the more numerous the rows are, the more feed will be 
required. The narrow fpaces between double, triple, or 
quadruple rows, fuppofe feven inches, the double having 
one, the treble two, and the quadruple three, are called 
partitions. The wide fpace, fuppofe of five feet, between 
any two of thefe double, treble, or quadruple rows, is called 
an interval. 

Examine next what is the produce of one middle fized plant 
of the annual, but the produce of the beft and largeft of 
the perennial fort, becaufe that, by hoeing, will be brought 
to its utmoft perfection ; proportion the feed of both to the 
reafonable product, and when it is worth while -adjuft the 
plants to their competent number with the hand-hoe after 
they are up, and plant perennials generally in fingle rows. 
Laftly, plant fome rows of the annual thicker than others, 
which will foon give experience, preferable to all the rules 
in the world, for the quantity of feed neceffary for the 
drilling. 

The diftances of the rows is one extremely material point in 
the obtaining a good crop ; but as a much larger diflance 
is to be allowed in thefe, than common practice has been 
ufed to, it is very difficult to pcrfuade the farmer to venture 
a trial at fuch diftances as he may have experience from. 
There is a method of planting the rows by the drill at very 
near diftances, and in this work one horfe may draw a drill 
with eleven fhares, making the rows at three inches and a 
half diftance from each other, and at the fame time /swing 
in them three different forts of feeds, which do not mix, 
and thefe at different depths. Thus the barley-rows may 
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be feven inches afunder, and the barley four inches deep ; a 
little more than three inches above that, in the fame chan- 
nels, clover-feed ; and betwixt every two of theft rows, a 
row of faint foin feed covered- half an Inch deep. 
Mr. Tull, who tried this method, obtained the firft year a 
very good crop of barley, the next year two crops of broad 
clover, where that was fown-, and where hop-clover was 
/own, a mixture of that and of faint foin^ 1 arid: every year 
afterwards a crop of faint foin. , But the fame gentleman was 
afterwards fo fully convinced of the folly of thefe., or any 
other mixed crops, and of foiuing with' thefe narrow, fpaccs, 
that he never- practifed it afterwards. 

Every tow of vegetables to behorfehoed, ought to. have an 
empty fpaee, or interval, of thirty inches, on one fide of it 
at leaft, and of. near five feet in all forts of ' corn : this will 
feem a m.onftrous allowance to thofe who have, not experi- 
enced the good effects of it, but all who have will readily 
come into the practice of it ever afterwards. The- line of 
corn is called one row, though it be double, triple, or qua- 
druple, becaufe when four of thefe rows grow up in the 
fpring, they unite, and feem to be all one row. Wide in- 
tervals are necefiary for perfect horfehoeing, and the largeft 
vegetables have generally the greatett benefit by them, 
though fmall plants may have confiderable benefit from 
much narrower intervals than thofe of five feet. 
In handhoeing there is always lefs feed, fewer plants, and 
a greater crop, cectcrts paribus, than in the common Jowing ; 
yet there the rows mutt be much nearer than in horfehoeing, 
becaufe as the hand moves many times lefs earth than the 
horfe, the roots will be fent out in a like fmaller proporti- 
on ; and if the fpaces, or intervals, where the broad hoe 
only fcratches a little of the furface, mould be wide, they 
would be fo hard and ttale underneath, that the roots of pe- 
rennial plants would be a great while in running through 
them, and the roots of annual plants would not be able to 
do it at all. The advantage of the horfehoeing is princi- 
pally owing to the depth to which it ftirs the ground, and 
familiar inftances have proved, that the ttirring it to a like 
depth, by whatever inftrument, is of the utniiju advantage 
to whatever plants are let in the place. A poor fellow in 
Wiltihire was obferved to have always his cabbages much 
larger and finer than his neighbours, though his ground was 
no better, and he could afford lefs dung ; but the reafon was, 
that inttead of clearing away the weeds between them with 
a handhoe, he ufed to dig between with a fpade, which goes 
as deep as a horfehoe, and comes the neareft anfweririg its 
purpofes of any inftrument whatever. Tn/l's Horfehoeing 
Husbandry. See the article Intervals. 
Man has found out many advantageous ways of propagating, 
whether by /owing or planting fuch trees and herbs as he 
b eft knows the ufes of, but nature as much excels him in 
this article as in all the reft, when any comparifon can be 
made; and it appears evident to the riaturalift, that me has 
taken more care to propagate andfozu ihe raoft trivial weeds, 
as we efteem them, than we can employ in regard to the 
choiceft plant. It is owing to this care, that no one 
fpecies of plant has ever been loft, notwithftanding all the 
accidents they are daily fubjectto. 

There is not, perhaps, a more eminent inftance of this .care 
of nature, than in that plant, commonly known in America 
under the name of the wild pine, and called by botanifts vi- 
fcum caryopbyUoides. This is a large plant with leaves like the 
pine-apple, and it grows on the boughs of other trees, as 
mifletoe does with us, but that its roots do not pierce into 
the fubftance of the wood, as is the cafe in this plant, but 
only fpread themfelves upon the furface. The feeds of this 
plant are fmall and light, and they have a very long and fine 
down adhering to them, by means of which, as foon as they 
are dillodged from the capfules, they are taken up by the 
winds, and fupported in the air till they ftrike againft fome 
branch of a tree which is proper to give them a place of 
growth : here the downy fibres become of a fecond ufe, in 
that they hold faft the feed, and will not let it drop down, 
but it remains thus fupported till the time of its ftriking root, 
which it does from many points at once, and confequently 
a number of roots are immediately propagated, in different 
■directions, 'Over the furface of the bark. Philof. Tranfact. 
N° 251. p. 116. 

It is neceflary, to the fupport of this plant, that it mould 
always have a quantity of water within itfelf to fupply its 
juices* This water is retained in the center of the leaves, which 
are hollow within, and form a fort of bulb for this purpdfe ; 
but as it cannot be preferved, unlcfs the plant ftands erect, 
and as the feeds, in their various flight before the wind, are 
as often ftrucfc againft the lower, or fide parts, as againft 
the upper furface of a bough, fo the plant generally begins 
to moot in a wrong direction; but fo provident is nature, 
that it immediately turns itfelf up, whether from the fide, 
or from the very bottom of the branch. This refervatory is 
not only of ufe to the plant, but ferves alfo to the birds, 
and to feveral fmall animals, who, in times of fcarcity of 
water, go to it, and feldom fail of finding enough there: 
nay, Dampier tells us that himfelf and his Tailors, when on 



fhore In fome of the American iflands, and in diftrefs for 
water, have been often relieved by it'; for that,- on ftriking 
in a knife a little above the root, the water always carfte out 
in large quantities, and they ufed to catch it in their h&tSj 
and drink as much as they had occafion-fon 
The fattening of the feeds of this plant to the branches of 
■ trees, on which they are to grow, is not a fingle inftance 
' of the providence of nature in propagating vegetables : we 
fee in the feafuca^s fomething of a like kind. The proper 
place pf growth iff thefe is on rocks and ftones, and accord- 
ingly, as the feeds' of the vifcum are made light, that they 
may fly in the air, and afcend to the places where they are 
to grow, fo thpfe of the fucufes are made heavy, that they 
may defcend even in water, and fall upon the ftones that are 
'to - give them fupport. This peculiar gravity is given to the 
feetfe of 'the fea plants, "*by means of a- 'glutinous jelly with 
which, they are furrounded while in the capfule, and which 
falls out with them; and is not only of ufe in carrying them 
to the bottom, but alfb in fattening them- to the ftones on 
which they alight, otherwife they would eafily roll off again* 
and be toffed about, and loft among this immenfe bed of 
waters ; but by means of this jelly they are firmly kept in 
tfJeiPipHce, till' t,hcy have made fuch ihoots as are fufHcient 
to fupport them againft the warning of the waves ; then the 
jelly dries away, and 'leaves the water free accefs to themj to 
hburiih them. 

The fnoffes have been bv former ages fuppofed to have no 
feeds at all ; but it has of late been found that they have im- 
menfe numbers, and thofe of. the only kind that could be of 
fervice to their propagation ; ' that is, fuch as are extremely 
fmall and light. Ic is neceflary that the feeds of thefe mi- 
nute plants fhou'ld often be carried upward, in order to their 
being placed on trees, walls, 'and other eminences : this is 
eafily performed by the winds, when the feeds arc fo fmall, 
1 that, on being diflcdged, they look like fmoak, not like any 
folid mbll.ance ; but it could not have been fo well executed, 
had they been larger. The common cup-feeding muftiroom 
produces, on the contrary, large and folid feeds; thefe can- 
not grow in any feafon but a very moitt one, and nature 
providing for this,' has fo ordained it, that the cup remains 
clofed, and the feeds firm in its bottom, in dry weather ; 
but' as foon as a mower pf rain falls the cup opens, and the 
feeds- are walhed out and thrown upon the wet ground, 
where they immediately grow. Philof. Tranf. N 6 251.. 
p. -r'18. 

'Many of thofe plants, whofe feeds ftrike well from the fur- 
face, and do not require to be buried as others do, are fur- 
nifhed with a downy fubftance to every feed, which makes 
the "whole fo light, that it floats in the air, and is carried to 
great diftances ; by this means every feed is carried a vaft 
diftance its, own way, and if one falls on an improper foil, 
another fucceeds better. We have a very remarkable late 
inftanee of the" fpreading of plants, from this procefs of na- 
ture, in the fmall Canada fleabane with toad-flax leaves. 
This plant was., fome years after the fettlement of the French 
in America, brought into Europe, and firft/jwfl in the gar- 
dens of France, and then in thofe of England ; out of both 
which its downy feeds were wafted by the winds into the 
fields, and there produced the plant, which thence became 
a wild inhabitant, both of France and England, and con- 
tinues fo to this day, thriving as well with us as in its native 
foil. 

Other plants, which are deftined to grow at fome fmall dif- 
tances from one another, have been provided by nature with 
elaftic, or fpringy feed-veffels, which throw their feeds to a 
diftance, without the help of man. The yellow arfmart, and 
fome of the cardamines, called for this reafon noli me tangere, 
are of this kind, as alfo our wild wood-forrel, and many others. 
In all thefe plants, as foon as the ked is perfectly ripe, and 
fit for [owing, the feed-veffel burtts at the firft rude fhock 
of wind, and toffes out its feeds to three feet diftance in 
fome cafes. This diftance is alfo encreafed by the action 
of the wind, which burtts the capfule, and the feparated 
feeds are often carried thus to five, fix, or feven feet diftance 
from the mother plant, and fcattered different ways, fome 
falling by the way, and the reft fpreading abroad as they go 
along. 

There is one remarkable inftance of the care of nature of 
one plant m this way, which is the fpirit weed of Jamaica. 
The feeds of this plant can only grow in a wet feafon ; and 
in cpnfequence of this it is fo provided, that the pods con- 
taining them can only open in wet weather ; they will re- 
main ever fo long whole upon the plant in a dry time, but 
as the firft fhower falls, the feed-veffels being wetted, burft 
open, and fcatter theic feeds feveral ways, and every one 
immediately ftrikes root and grows. 

The lychnifes, poppies, and fhapdragons, all have their feed- 
veflels open at the top only, and in thefe the feeds lie fe- 
curely till a windy feafon happens, then they arc diflodged ; 
and do not fall all together, as they otherwife would, in one 
fpot, railing a clutter of young plants to ftarve and fpoil one 
another; but they are, according to the fame great intent of 
nature, fcattered to fuch diftances, that every one may produce 
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a plant in fuch circumftances as it may thrive under. Philof. 

Tranf. N°25l* p. 120. 
SPA (Cycl.) — SpA-water. The contents of this water, by 

means of which it is able to do fuch great things in many 

chronical cafes, are underftood by the following experiments 

■ and obfervations. 

j. When the Spa-water is carried to any diftant place, though 
ever fo well flopped down, they always, after a time, will 
precipitate a fmall quantity of a yellow ochreous earth. 
2.. If a ftnglc grain of galls be put into an ounce of Spa- 
water, it tinges the whole with a beautiful purple; but if the 
water be heated before the galls are put in, there will not be 
the leaft change of colour produced in it. 

3. Mixed with milk they do not coagulate it, but when 
mixed with wine they make a great ebullition, and throw up 
a large quantity of air-bubbles with a peculiarly pleating 
fmell. 

4. The waters drank at the fpring caufe a fort of drunken- 
nefs, but it does- not laft above a quarter of an hour. 

5. A fmall vial being filled up to a certain height with Spa- 
water, and afterwards exactly to the fame height with pure 

- diftilled water, and weighed, when filled with each, in a 

- nice balance, was found, when the Spa-water was in it, to 
weigh three ounces, four drachms, and forty grains, and 

, with the other, three ounces, four drachms, and forty one 
grains ; fo that the Spa-water, notwithstanding its mineral 

- particles, is fomewhat lighter than the pureft common 
. water; 

6. And finally, a pint of the Spa-water evaporated over a 
very gentle fire, leaves behind only a grain and half of 
white powder. 

Hence it appears, that the Spa-waters are the lighteft and 
moil: fubtle of all the mineral waters ; and the finaJl quantity 
of earth, and large portion of fubtle mineral fpirit they con- 
tain, befpeak their poflefiing the moft exalted virtues of all 
the mineral waters. 
One very remarkable virtue of this water is, that it greatly 
relieves in all diforders of the kidneys, ureters, and bladder, 
whether occafioned by ftone, gravel, or ulcerations. It 
poflefles, befide, all the virtues of the other mineral waters, 
and is of the greateft fervice in edulcorating iharp, and di- 
viding vifcous humours, and removing all difeafes arifing 
from thefe caufes, by difpofing them to pafs off" by the proper 
emunclories. 

SPADE, {Cycl.) is an inftrument for digging up the ground, 
the handle, or ihaft, is about three feet long ; the head of 
it is all of iron, the upper part being flat, for the workman 
to fet his foot on to force it into the ground ; the length 
of the head is a foot, or fifteen inches, and the breadth fix 
or eight. 

SPADO, among the Romans, differed from an eunuch only 
in this, that the latter was deprived both of the penis and 
teftes, but the fpado of the teftes only. Hofm. Lex. univ. 
in voc. See Eunuch, Cycl, 

SPAGIRIC art, ars fpagirka, a name given by authors to 
that fpecies of chemiftry which works on the metals, and 
is employed in the fearch of the philofopher's ftone. 

SPAGNUOLA, in the Italian mufic, denotes a guitar. 

SPANIEL. This fort of dog is of great ufe, but fubjecT: to 
many diftempers ; among thefe the mange is a very frequent 
one, and is the moft pernicious of all others to his quiet and 
his beauty, and is very apt, when one dog has it, to fpread 
to others that come in its way. The beft cure is a decoc- 
' tion of a large quantity of brimftone, with fome common 
fait and wood-aih.es, in water and urine, of each equal quan- 
tities ; this is to be ufed three or four times a day, warning 
the creature well with it before the fire, or in the warm 
fun. If this is not ftrong enough, the fame ingredients, 
with the addition of a confiderablc quantity of wood-foot, 
are to be boiled in ftrong vinegar, and the liquor ufed in the 
fame manner ; but this muft never be ufed in cold weather, 
as it would then endanger the creature's life. 
When this difcafe is not in a violent degree, it may be cured 
by the herb agrimony internally taken. The method is to 
pound the roots, leaves, and feeds of this plant in a mortar, 
and mix them with a large quantity of wheaten-bran ; they 
are to be then made into dough in the common way, and 
baked in an oven ; the dog is to have no other bread but 
this for fome time, but he is to eat of this as often, and as 
much as he will : this, without any farther care, has cured 
many. 

Another very troublcfome diforder in this creature, is what 
is called the formica : this infefts only the ears, and is caufed 
by flies, and by the dog's fcratching for them. The beft 
medicine for the cure of thefe is this : take a quantity of 
pure and clean gum rragacanth, itifufe it in white-wine 
vinegar ; let as much vinegar be ufed as will ferve to foften 
it, and when it has lain a week in it, let it be taken out 
and ground on a marble, as the painters grind their colours, 
adding to it roach-alum and galls, reduced to powder, of 
each two ounces ; all this is to be well mixed together, and 
the matter, if it grows too ftiff in the grinding, is to be 
moiftened with fome of the vinegar in which the gum was 
foaked : when all is thoroughly mixed, and ground fine, it 
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is to be put by in a gallypot, and a fmall quantity of it ap- 
plied to the creature's ear every night till the complaint is 
removed. 

The fwelling of the throat is another difeafe very common 
to fpaniels, but the cure of this is eafy, there needs only to 
bath it well with oil of camomile, and afterwards wafti it 
with a mixture of vinegar and fait; this done night and 
morning will, in a few days, wholly remove the complaint. 
Spaniels will fometimes, when they have much reft and good 
food, lofe their fenfe of fmelling, but this is recovered by 
a brifk purge and repeated airings ; a very common dofe, 
on this occafion, is a drachm of jalap, and two drachms of 
fal gem, mixed up into a bolus with oxymel of fquills : 
this is to be rubbed over with fome butter, and will be 
got down in that manner pretty eafily, and will work 
brifkly. 
SPAR, (Cycl.) in natural hiftory. Spars are defined to be foflils 
not inflammable, nor foluble in water. When pure, pel- 
lucid and colourlefs, and emulating the appearance of cryftal, 
but wanting its diftinguifhing characters ; compofed of plane 
and equable plates, not flexile nor elaftic ; not giving fire 
with fteel ; readily calcining in a fmall fire, and fermenting 
violently with acids, and wholly foluble in them. 
Of this clafs of bodies there are ten orders, and under thofe 
twenty one genera, many of which, from their accidental 
admixtures, deviate greatly in appearance from the natural 
ftate of pure /par. 

Of the firft order are the pellucid cryftalliform and perfect 
fpars, compofed of a column terminated at each end by a 
pyramid. 

Of the fecond are thofe compofed of two pyramids joined 
bafe to bafe, without any intermediate column. 
Of the third are the cryftalliform columnar fpars, adhering 
by one end to fome folid body, and terminated at the other 
by a pyramid. 

Of the fourth are the pyramidal cryftalliform fpars without 
columns. 

Of the fifth are the fpars of a parallellopiped form. 
Of the fixth are the fpars externally of no regular form, 
but breaking into rhomboidal mafles. 

Of the feventh order are the cruftaceous fpars. Thefe are 
of a cryftallino- terrene ftrudlure, or debated from their na- 
tive pellucidity by an admixture of earth, and formed into 
plates or crufts of a ftriated figure within. 
The eighth order comprehends the cruftaceous terrene fpars ; 
bodies fo highly debafed with earth, as to appear merely 
earthy, of an irregular ftrucliure, and not ftriated within. 
Thefe often encruft fiflures of ftone, and fometimes vege- 
table and other extraneous bodies in fprings. 
Of the ninth order are the fpars formed into oblong cy- 
lindric bodies, known by the name of JlalaSUta, or ftony 
icicles. 

And the tenth comprehends thofe formed into fmall round 
figures, compofed of various crufts enclofing one another, 
and generally known by the name jlalagmita ; and adding 
to thefe the fpars, influenced in their figures by metalline 
particles, we have the whole feries of thefe bodies. Thefe 
are, 1. the cubic, owing their figure to lead. 2. The py- 
ramidal with four planes, owing their figure to tin. 3. The 
rhomboidal, confifting of fix planes, owing their figure to 
iron. Bill's Hift. of Foflils, p. 201. 
The genera of thefe feveral orders are thefe. 
Of the firft there are three. 1. The triexahedria, thofe 
which are compofed of a hexangular column, terminated at 
each end by a hexangular pyramid. 2. The tripentahedria, 
thofe compofed of a pentangular column, terminated at each 
end by a pentangular pyramid. And 3. the enneahedria, 
which are compofed of a trigonal column, terminated at 
each end by a trigonal pyramid. 

Of the fecond order there are three genera. 1. The diofta- 
hedria, fpars compofed of two octangular pyramids joined 
bafe to bafe. 2. The diexahedria, compofed of two hex- 
angular pyramids joined bafe to bafe. And 3. the ditribe- 
dria, which are compofed of two trigonal pyramids joined 
bafe to bafe. 

Of the third order there are alfo three genera. 1. The 
hexacdroflyla, which are hexangular columns, terminated by 
hexangular pyramids. 2. The pentaedrojlyla, compofed of a 
pentangular column, terminated by a pentangular pyramid. 
And 3. the triedrqflyla, compofed of a trigonal column, ter- 
minated by a trigonal pyramid. 

Of the fourth order there are only two genera. 1 . The bexapy- 
ram'ides, fpars in form of hexangular pyramids without co- 
lumns. And 2. tripyramides, thofe in form of trigonal pyra- 
mids without columns. 

Of the fifth order there is only one known genus, the pa- 
rallellopipedia, fpars of a regular parallellopiped figure, as 
well in their whole mafles, as in their conftituent par- 
ticles. 

Of the fixth order there is alfo only one known genus, the ano- 
morhomboidia, fpars of no regular external figures, but break- 
ing into rhomboidal mafles. 

Of the feventh order there are two known genera. I. The 
placagnodiaugia, femipellucid, and of a ftriated texture within, 
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and of Cruftaccous external figures. And 2. the placagno- 
fcuria, opake cruftaceous /pars of an irregular ftru£tuie 
within. 

Of the eighth order there are two genera, i, The cihde- 
lojlracia, terrene /pars, found in form of thin plates on the 
furfaces of fiffures in ftone quarries. And 2. cibdelsplacia, 
terrene/pars, ufually found coating over vegetable, or other 
extraneous matter in fprings, c5V. 

Of the ninth order there are two genera. I . Thejlalafiav- 
nia, cryftalline /parry ftalaflitae. And 2, ftalaBt-cibdcIa, 
cryftallino-terrene, /parry ftalactitas. 

And of the tenth order there are alfo two genera, i. The 
Jialapnodiaugia, or pellucid /parry ftalagmita. 2. Stalag- 
mofcieria, dull and opikc/parry ftalagmitae. SHU'S Hiil. of 
Foffils, p. 203. 

The obfervation that /par is continually formed at this time 
in caves and grottos under ground, has given birth to many 
different conjectures as to the origin of that fubftance. We 
have accounts from Swiffcrland, and other places, that the 
fnow by long lying on the earth, and being fubject to re- 
peated freezing, is at length hardened into /par : this is 
much of the nature of that opinion of the antients concern- 
ing cryftal, that it was water frozen by fevere colds to a 
fort of ice, much harder than the common kind ; both are 
equally erroneous and abfurd. But more rational conjectures, 
as to its origin, are, that it is produced either by effluvia 
alone, or by the joint force of effluvia ifl'uing up from the 
depths of the earth, and mixing with water ouzing out of 
rocks into their cracks and cavities, or by the fame water 
or effluvia paffmg through beds of this /parry matter con- 
tained in clay. In the firft place we are to obferve, that 
/par is capable of being diffolved either by water or vapour, 
and fufpended. imperceptibly in either ; and that though it 
remains fufpended a long time, yet there are occafions of its 
feparating itfelf from either of thefe vehicles, fuch are long 
Handing (fill, and evaporation. What is called the Growth 
and formation of /par, therefore, is properly perhaps only 
the change of place in this fubftance, and all that thefe 
agents, water and vapours, do, is only to wafti it out of the 
ftrata of earth or ftone, in which it lay in fcattered particles, 
and bring it together into the cracks and crevices of ftones', 
where it may again feparate itfelf, and become more pure 
and perfect. The operation of nature, in this cafe, is very 
like that of art in the extracting of falts from the various! 
bodies they are mixed with ; and [par in its two ftates, when 
blended in the ftrata of ftone, isc. and when pure, and in 
form of cryftals in the cracks, may be compared to alum, 
for inftance, in its bed, and when purified. The alum in 
the common ftones, from which it is made, is not percep- 
tible to the eye, but lies in fcattered particles ; water being 
added to this takes up the fait, and when it has been ma- 
naged by evaporation and reft, yields it again purified and 
alone, and it forms fuch cryftals on the fides of the vefl'el 
as the other does on the fides of the fiffures of ftone, which 
are the veffels where the water, out of which it was formed, 
was fet to evaporate, and to reft a proper. time. That fome 
/pars grow from vapours alone, is evident from the Jia- 
laklitte, or ftony icicles, hanging down from the roofs of 
our caverns, which, though they grow downwards, yet have 
many times little plants of the fame fubftance growing out 
at their fides, and ftanding upwards, contrary to the growth 
of the other, and evidently formed of the matter feparatcd 
from the vapours in their afcent, as the ftaladtita: themfelvcs 
are from fuch as have afcended to the roof, and there been 
condenfed into water, and fent down again in drops. Nor 
is the /parry matter alone thus raifed in vapour, for even 
the metals, and other bodies, as little likely as thofe to be 
thus raifed, yet are found to form ftalactitae. The mundics 
in general, though they never form regular ftalaaitK, yet 
often are found adhering to the fides of them, and the me- 
tals, particularly iron and lead, form regular ftalafiitae ; the 
iron ones very common, and very perfect ; the lead lefs 
perfect, and more rare ; and Dr. Brown gives us abundant 
inftances, of /pars growing entirely from vapours in the 
baths of Buda in Hungary. Phil. Tranf. N° 129. 
Mr. Beaumont b is of opinion, that earth by degrees will 
ripen into /par ; but this is an error. He founds his opinion 
on certain ftalactitae, and ftalagmitae, found in caverns, 
partly earth and partly /par, and fuppofes, that the whole 
would in time become /par ; but there is nothing in nature 

to warrant this conjecture [' Phil. Tranf. ibid. J 

Mr. de Juffieu has given us, in the Memoirs of' the Pari: 
Academy, a very remarkable account of the recryftallization 
or reproduction of the parts of /par, after folution, in th< 
following inftance. 

There are found in the mines near St. Bell, where they dig 
copper-ore, a fort of ftones, which ufually cover the vein of 
the ore ; thefe are compofed of feveral flat plates laid evenly 
on one another, as our rhomboidal and parallellopiped /pars, 
and thefe, as the diftinctions of foffils were not at that 
time eftablifhed, the author called, from their eafy calcina- 
tion, a fort of gypfum, w.hich he diftinguifhed from the reft 
by their plated ftructure. They are white on their outfidc, 
and greyilh. within ; and their internal part being heavy, and 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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full of fpariding points, they Were fuppofed to contain forh* 
copper and were thrown into the furnace ufed for roaftimr 
the other ftones in which copper was lodged. The caici° 
nation reduced thefe ftones into a fort of plafter, or gypfum, 
After this thefe calcined ftones, which were now as red as 
colcothar of vitriol, were thrown into tubs,, and large quan- 
tities of water were poured on them; this took up their 
cupreous, their vitriolic, and their /parry particles. From 
tnele tubs the impregnated liquor was let out into a bafon, 
in rile midft of which were placed feveral pieces of iron ; 
thefe were all immediately changed in appearance into cop- 
per by the liquor. The liquor fent up all this while a thick 
white vapour, which covered all its furfacc, and arofe to the 
height of a foot above the edge of the bafon. This vapour 
by degrees diflipated itfelf into air; but where it had touch- 
ed, not only the fides of the bafon that were above the fur- 
face of the liquor, but alfo the earth about the edges, were 
covered with fmall regular cryftals, of a figure approaching 
to a parallellopiped, and of an infipid tafte, in fbme degree 
traufparent, and very thin and flat in proportion to their 
breadth or length. Thefe were the fingle cryftals, but the 
continual formation of them, one upon another, at length 
formed of them concrete maffes, refembling large cakes of 

!? r n t - a r,, Thefe Were Iike the other a true fP« r > bein? 'n- 
dilioluble in water, and eafily calcining in the fire, and hav- 
ing all the other qualities of the ftones from which they 
were originally obtained. This procefs is the more lingular, 
as calcination is a very ftrange method of procuring the 
cryftals of a body, and in this fubftance feems entirely to 
deftroy them in their original ftate ; fo that chance alone 
could have dlfcovered a property of their rifmg in vapour 
from this, and again affuming their proper form; but it 
would deferve a trial whether the common /pars, which will 
recryftalhze after folution in the acid menftrua, will alfo 
do it after calcination. Mem. Acad. Par. 1719. 
Spars, in medicine, have from the earlieft times been recom- 
mended in nephritic complaints. Some have ufed one kind, 
fome another, as the lapis judaims, the /parry incruftations 
of caverns, petrified oyfter-fhells, and water in which lar»e 
quantities of /par are fuftained. After all, the nephritic 
virtues of /par want fufficient proof; fome even fufpeaits 
ufe to be more hurtful than beneficial. See Crystal. 
It were to be wifhed, that whoever attempts to afcertain 
this point,would choofe for the experiment fome determinate 
kind of /par in its natural form, rather than under appear- 
ances, whereby its efficacy may be confounded with that of 
other bodies. See the articles Belemnites and Ostra- 

CITES. 

SPARAGUS, or Asparagus, fperage, in botany. See tho 
articles Asparagus and Sperage. 

SPARGANOSIS, a word ufed by fome to exprefs a milk- 
tumor in women's breafts. 

SPARGUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Gaza to the 
common fparus, which he calls alfo ftuta. 
Artedi calls it the plain yellow /parus with an annular 
fpot near the tail. See Sparus. 

SPARLING-/™/, in zoology, a harhe given in fome places 
by the country people to the female merganfer, called mora 
ufually the iundltiit. This fo much differs from the male 
of the fame fpecies, as to have deceived the generality of 
authors into thinking it a different bird. 

SPARRING, or Sparing, amohg cock-fighters, a term ufed 
to fignify the fighting of a cock with another to breathe him j 
in which fights they put hotts on their fours, that they may 
not hurt one another. Sportfm. Did. in voc. See the ar- 
ticle Hotts. 

SPARROW, in zoology. See the article Passer. 

Sparrow-^™/}, in botany, &c. See Asparagus. 

SPAR.SE-/Wj, /par/a foiia, among botariifts. See Leaf. 

SPARTIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
charaflers of which are thefe. The flower is of the pa- 
pilionaceous kind; the piftil, which arifes from the cup, fi- 
nally becomes a fhort roundifh turgid pod, which ufually 
contains a kidney-fhaped feed. 

The fpecies of /partium, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe. 1. The yellow- flowered /partium with a kidney- 
fhaped feed. 2. The white-flowered Spanifh /partium. 
3. The prickly ebony-like purfelain-leaved American /par- 
tium. And 4. the climbing citron-leaved American /partium 
with white flowers growing in clutters at the joints. Tmrn. 
Inft. p. 645. 

SPARTOPOLIAS lapis, in natural hiftory, a name given by 
fome authors to a whitifh agate, variegated with long and 
(lender flreaks of grey difpofed in a varioufly undulated or- 
der, and refemblihg grey hairs. 

SPARUS, in the Linnsean fyftem of zoology, the name of a 
genus of fifties of the general order of the acauthoptervgii, 
the charaflers of which are, that the opercula of the 'gills 
are fcaly, and the mouth is furnifhed with grinders coveted 
with lips. Of this genus are the farg'us, canthafus, me- 
Ianurus, &c. Linmsi Syft. Nat. p. 54. 
In the Artedian fyftem of ichthyology, the charaflers of 
this genus of fifties are thefe. The coverings of the gills 
are fcaly. The teeth are covered with lips, as in quadrupeds. 
J X x x 'The 
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The teeth in the jaws refcmble the dentes canini of men. 
The molares, or grinders, are like thofe of quadrupeds. The 
teeth are placed only in the jaws and fauces, their palate 
and tongue being fmooth. There is but one hack fin. The 
eyes are covered with a lax flcin, and the tail in moft of 
the fpecies is forked. The inteftines are long, and they are 
twifted in fpiral forms, and often fixed to the mcfentery. 
The appendices to the pylorus are large, and few in num- 
ber, from three to feven being the ufual numbers. 
Of the /pari fome have acute and cylindric teeth ; of thefe 
the following are the fpecies of them. i. The fparus with 
a very acute back, and an arched yellow fpire between the 
eyes. This is the aurata, or gilt-head. ?. The filver- 
eyed fparus with yellow parallel longitudinal lines on each 
fide* 3. The red fparus with filver eyes. This is the ru~ 
bellio of authors. 4. The reddifti fparus with the fkin formed 
into a finus at the root of the back fin and the pinna ani. 
This is called the brama marina, or fea-bream. The tail is 
Forked, and the mouth has gramilous tubercles in it. 5. The 
Variegated fparus with an acute back, and with four large 
teeth. This is the deniex and fynodon of authors. 6. The 
fparus with four longitudinal parallel lines, of a golden and 
ill very colour. This is the hoops of authors. 7. The varie- 
gated fparus with a black fpot in the middle of each fide, 
and with four large teeth. This is the mana of authors. 
8. The fparus with a black fpot on each fide, and with the 
pectoral fins and the tail red. 9. The fparus with the upper 
jaw longeft, and with two tranfverfe black lines on each 
fide. 10. The fparus with the fecond bone of the belly fins 
extended into a long hair. This is the chromis of authors. 
II. The variegated fparus with an equal tail, and a black 
fpot in it near the end. This is the orpbus of authors. Its 
head is reddifh. 12. The y<z\\(yw\fa. fparus with a fingle an- 
nular fpot in the tail. This is the fparus of authors, Ar- 
tedi only having ufed the name in this extenfive generical 
fenfe. 13. The fparus variegated with yellow tranfverfe 
lines, with a large and remarkable fpot at the tail. This is 
the fargus of authors. 14. The fparus variegated with lon- 
gitudinal lines, with a black fpot on each fide of the tail. 
This is the melanurus of authors. 15. The fparus with 
eleven lines on each fide, which are gold coloured, and run 
longitudinally and parallel to one another. This is the 
falpa of authors. Thus have the feveral fifties, which are 
only fo many fpecies of the fame natural genus, been treat- 
ed of under almoft as many generical names, to' the great 
confufion of thofe who apply to this ftudy. Artedi, 
Gen. Pifc. p. 28. 

The fparus is common in the Adriatic, and fome other fcas, 
and efteemed a very delicate filh. Aldrovand, de Pifc. lib. 2. 
cap. 18. Gefner, Paralip. p. I05p\ 

The name fparus is of Greek origin, being derived from 
the verb avct^tu t to palpitate, or tremble j and was given 
to this filh from its remarkable quality of trembling or pal- 
pitating all over the body, as -foon as taken put of the 
water. 

Sparus, among the Romans, a kind of ruftic weapon, bent 
backwards like the foot. It was likewife ufed for a fmall 
dart, or miflive weapon. Pitifc. in voc. 

SPASM (CycU) — A fpafm may be either univerfal, extending 
itfelf over the whole body, which is a very rare cafe ; or 
partial, occupying only fome one part of the body: thefe are 
very frequent, and feize at times on every part, from the 
head to the foot. 

Ofthe nature of the univerfal fpafms are, 1. the tetanus, 
which feizes upon the whole body, and makes it ftiff and 
rigid in every part. 2. The empro/fhotonos, which bends the 
body forwards, fo that the head is brought to meet the 
knees. 3. The opijihotonos ; this enclincs the whole body 
forcibly backwards. And 4. the catalepfis, which feizes the 
whole fyftem in a moment, and fixes it rigidly and unalte- 
rably in that pofture in which it finds it ; fo that the pofiti- 
on of every limb, and the very turn of the countenance, 
and look of the eyes, is the fame as when the patient was 
feized. This is a very rare cafe. 

To the clafs of particular and partial fpafms belong 1. many 
of the arthritic complaints. 2. The incubus, or nightmare, 
which is a fpafm of the breaft. 3. The convulfive ajlhma. 
4. The cynic fpafm, which is a peculiar diftortion of the 
face, refembling that of a perfon while laughing. This en- 
dures ufually many hours, and is often of very fatal confe- 
quence, frequently terminating in an apoplexy, or in the 
moft terrible convulfions. 5. The fardonic laugh, which 
only differs from the former in that it is attended with an 
abfolute delirium, which is not the cafe in the other. 6. The 
priapifm, which is an involuntary and painful erection of 
the penis. 7. The fpaftic contraction of the colon in fla- 
tulent colics. 8. The fixt fpafms of Paracelfus, which the 
author defcribes as often afflicting podagric and arthritic pa- 
tients. Junker's Confp. Med. p. 608. 

Spafms in general, befide thefe diftinctions, are divided by 
authors into the fudden, or inftantaneous, which feize upon 
any mufcle in a moment, and keep it for a confiderable 
time in a painful ftate of contraction, and the flow ones. 
The Jloiv fpafm are alfo divided into two kinds. 1. The 



mufcular and tendinous. And 2. the fibrillary. In the firft 
of thefe the whole mufcle is affected with tenfive pains, and 
the limb becomes finally contracted. In the other, the fe- 
parate fibres in the mufcle are only affected. This is ufu- 
ally the cafe in fpafms in arthritic cafes, which feize a few 
fibres only at firft, but finally faften upon more, and extend 
themfelves over the whole mufcle, in which cafe the pain 
ufually becomes lefs. A tenfive pain in the neck, occafi- 
oned by fitting or lying in an uneafy poflrure, ufually called 
a crick in the neck, is alfo to be enumerated among the par- 
tial fpafms ; and finally, thefe affections are not reftrained 
wholly to the external parts, but often feize alfo upon the 
internal, as the cefophagus, the ftomach, the bladder, &c. 
It is a common error to confound the word fpafm with cen- 
vulfion't their difference is evident, the one being ftationary 
and immoveable, the other erratic, and flying from one 
part of a mufcle to another, and from one mufcle to an- 
other ; the convulfion alfo ufually extends itfelf farther than 
the fpafm, and is greater in degree ; and finally, the fpafm 
is a much lefs dangerous complaint than the convulfion. 
Men are more fubject to fpafms in general than women, 
and among them, fuch as are of a fanguine and plethoric-ha- 
bit, are moft of all fubject to them. The general caufe of 
fpafms is an abundance of blood in a body where the veffels 
are fmall, and nature is endeavouring to throw off the 
load of the plethora from veffels, where it is troublefome to 
her, by this means ; which, though an erroneous one, is 
therefore not without its end. 
Prognojiics in Spasms. The univerfal fpafms are greatly the 
moft dangerous, as they are frequently attended with inter- 
nal inflammations ; and the partial fpafms too often degene- 
rate into convulfions. If fpafms are very frequent in young 
people, they are to be fufpectcd of threatening arthritic com- 
plaints in old age ; and when perfons have been free from 
fpafms in their youth, and become fubject to them when 
old, it is much to be feared that they portend apoplexies, 
palfies, and fuffocative catarrhs : and in' general all fpafms^ 
as they are in reality no other than the incomplete attempts 
of nature to free herfelf of fomewhat that offends her in par- 
ticular parts, portend fome worfe mifchief, when they are 
obferved to return frequently, and with violence. Spafms 
happening in acute difeafes, and from wounds, are all very 
dangerous fymptoms, and threaten convulfions, and other 
mifchiefs. 
Method of cure. The means to be ufed, when, the fits are off, 
are bleeding in any manner, by the lancet, by leeches, or 
by cupping, as may be moft proper in regard to the part 
principally affected, and other circumftances ', after this the 
prima vim are to be cleared by purges from any foulneffes 
that may adhere to them; and finally, fuch medicines are 
to be given, as are known to attenuate the 1 blood ; and with 
all this, gentle exercife is of great fervice. In the time of 
the fit, lenient and paregoric medicines of this kind arc 
amber, and the fpirit of hartfhorn : to thefe .are to be added 
the acrid vegetables, fuch as the more temperate carmina- 
tives, and the emulfive diluent medicines, with nitre and 
cinnabar. This laft drug is famous alone in all thefe cafes, 
and indeed in all emotions of the blood ; but neither this, 
nor any of the others, will take effect till after bleeding, if 
the fpafm be violent. The volatile alkalis alfo fucceed beft 
when mixed with a fixed one ; fuch as the fpirit of hartfhorn 
with the tincture of fait of tartar, or of antimony. Junker's 
Confp. Med. p. 612. See Convulsion, Appendix. 
SPATAGOIDES, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus 
of the echini marini, the characters of which are; that it 
has the aperture for the anus on one fide of the upper fur- 
face, and has a large furrow on the back, which makes it 
of a cordated form ; but has no furrows on the vertex, but 
only four or five fmooth rays, made of a number of flight 
tranfverfe ftrias. See Tab. of Teftaccous Animals, N" 14. 
SPATANGI, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of the 
echini marini, including all thofe which are marked in the 
fhape of a heart, and have the aperture for the anus in one 
of the fides of the upper fuperficies. Thefe have all a re- 
markable furrow on the back ; their bafe is nearly flat, and 
they have feveral furrows on the vertex. By thefe charac- 
ters they are diftinguifhed from the brifli, with which they 
have in common the marks of two lips to their mouth, and 
want the teeth the other kinds have. See Tab. of Teftace- 
ous Animals, N° 11. Klein's Echin. p. 35. 
SPATHA, is a word ufed by different authors in various 
fenfes ; fome exprefs by it a rib ; others the inftrument called 
by furgeons a fpatula, and ufed for fpreading ointments and 
plafters ; and Celfus calls a fort of incifion-knife by this name. 
It is alfo ufed for the external covering of the fruit of tiie 
palm-tree, and by others for a fword. This laft is indeed 
its proper fignification, and all the others are only metapho- 
rical applications of it to different things, which bear fome 
refemblance to a fword. 
Spatha, among botanifts, expreffes that fort of cup which 
confifts of a fimple membrane growing from the ftalk. This 
kind of cup is of various figures ; often diphylious, or di- 
vided into two parts ; often fimple ;■ fometimes more divid- 
ed: it indoles fometimes a fingle flower, fometimes feveral 

flowers 
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flowers together, and thefe have often no perianfhium. The 
fpatha is of very different texture, and confiftence, in dif- 
ferent plants. 

Spatha, among the Romans, is fometimes taken for a broad 
fword, fometimes for a fort of ladle ufed by cooksj and alfo 
for a furgeon's inftrument. Pitifc. in voc. 

SPATHALIUM, among the Romans, an ornament which 
the women wore about their hands, not unlike the coral 
ones of the moderns. Pitifc. in voc. 

SPATHESTER, the name of a chirurgical inftrument ufed 
to draw the prepuce over the glands. 

SPATHINUS, in natural hiftory, a name given by the 
Greeks to the frag, or deer, when in its fecund year. 
' In the firft it was called nebrus; in the third year dicratus ; 
and after this cerajles as long as it lived. 

SPATHOMELE, a word ufed by fome to exprefs the fpatula, 
and by apothecaries and furgeons in mixing and fpreading 
ointments and plafters. 

SPATLING-po/>/>y, a name given to the common field-lychnis, 
from the white froth found on it in the fpring. See the 
article Froth-^)/. 

,SPATULA,(C)rf.)— The ufe of the fpatula is to deprefs the 
tongue, in order to examine the itate of the tonfils, uvula, 
and fauces, when they are affected with any diforders.- It is 
alfo ufed to fufpend the tongue, when the framum is to be 
divided ; for which purpofe it has a fifl'ure at its extremity, 
and fhould rather be made of filver than of any other metal. 
Thefe fpatuU are made of different fhapes. Vid. Hei/ler's 
Surg. Introd. Ce&. 36. and Plate I. P. <i R. 

SPAX, a name given by fome authors to the common taenia, 
a fmall fifh of the anguilliform-kind, frequent on the fhores 
of Italy. Rondelet. de Pifc. p. 1 1 2. 

SPEAR, in the manege. The feather of a horfe, called the 
Jiroke of the fpear, is a mark in the neck, or near the fhoul- 
der of fome Barbs, and fome Turky and Spanifh horfes, 
reprefenting the blow or cut of a fpear in thofe places, with 
fome refemblance of a fear. This feather is an infallible 
fign of a good horfe. 

Spe "tce.-hand, or fword-hand of a horfeman, is his right hand. 

Spe AR-foat, of a horfe, is the far-foot behind. See the article 
Far, Appendix. 

SPEARWORT, theEnglifh name of the ranunculus fiammeus. 
See the article Ranunculus. 

This is with us generally efteemed a poifon, but the Scotch 
ufe it as a medicine. They beat it, and fqueeze out the juice, 
which they take as a purge, drinking a little melted butter 
or oil before and after it, to prevent its taking the fkin 
off from the throat. It operates very violently, but with 
their robuft conftitutions it does very well. 
They ufe it alfo externally in cafes of pain in the head, or 
any other part of the body. They bruife the leaves to a 
fort of pafte, and apply them to the part ; they foon raife 
a blifter, and a large quantity of water is difcharged, after 
which the pain goes off. This is a fhort way of Wittering, 
and anfwers as fafely, and as well as ours by the cantha- 
rides : but it is a wonder that people, who fee this quality 
ia the plant, fhould dare to take it into their mouths and 
ftomachs. 

SPECIES [Cycl.)— It has been generally allowed to be true, 
that no fpecies of animal, once created, ever became ex- 
. tinfi, or ever will be : but though this may be true in ge- 
neral, yet it does not follow, but that a whole fpecies of 
animals may be extiniSt in fome particular place by varipur 
accidents. 

This feems to have been the cafe with the great moofe- 
deer, now found only in America, which was certainly 
once an inhabitant of Ireland, though now extinct there, 
and that fo long ago, that no hiftorian mentions its ever 
having lived there. 

There are many animals, as well as trees and plants, com 
mon to America and to Ireland. The horns of the moofe 
deer are found with the bones of the head, and fometimes 
with other bones, in immenfe quantities, to this day, in that 
kingdom, buried in ftrata of marl at great depths. The 
writers of foffils, who are fond of refolving every thing 
to the effects of the deluge, affirm, that thefe horns were 
brought from fome other country by the waters of the flood ; 
but they feem to be as improbable things to be brought by 
the fea, and left uninjured in other countries, as can well be 
conceived ; and they are too little altered, and too well pre- 
ferved, to fuffer an unprejudiced obferver to agree to this 
account. 

We find numerous inftances of the furface of the earth al- 
tering, in length of time, in many parts of this kingdom ; 
and it is no forced judgment to determine, that the foil, in 
which thefe horns are now found buried, was once the fur- 
face of the country, though other fubftances have been fmce 
piled upon it, and made a furface over it. The creatures, 
whofe horns we find buried, probably lived on the ifiand 
when this was the furface ; and as they live in herds, fo dy- 
ing in herds, or at leaft feveral together, their bodies were 
left in heaps upon the furface, where they were afterwards 
confirmed and wafted, only the tough fubftance of the horns 
preferving them, they have remained, and being covered 
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With the fupcradded ftrata, are now found in this faffiie 
ftate. In countenance of this opinion it is to be pbfervedj 
that the deer-kind in general are fubjedt to contapious dif- 
eafes; which often carry off great numbers of them. The 
rein-deer in Lapland are fometimes almoft all deirroyed by 
thefe difeafes ; and it is not impoflible that fuch a diftempcr* 
raging longer and more violently than ordinary, might de- 
ftroy the whole /pedes in this place. The inhabitants' mifr,ht 
alfo promote the deftrucYion by their hunting; for we fee 
by the deft ruction of the wolves, once fo frequent in tins' 
kingdom, that this caufe alone may be fufficient to extirpate^ 
or extinguifh the race of an animal in one kingdom; Phil. 
Tranf. N°2j. p. 501. 

What the accurate Artedi has given, as the definition of the 
/pedes in ichthyology, is not confined to fifties alone, but* 
with proper regulations, may be made the bafis of real 
difti nations of /pedes in all other natural bodies. Every fifhj 
which differs from all the other fifties of the fame genus in 
fome external part, whether that difference be in excefs or 
defect;, in number or in proportion, or even in colour, pro- 
vided that the difference be fixed and invariable^ is properly 
to be called a diftinct /pedes. Artedi\ Ichthyolog. 
The fpecific differences of fifties are to be drawn from thefe 
circumflances ; but it is not to be fuppofed that every /pedes- 
differs in all of them, fometimes only one, fometimes morej 
occafion the variation. See Specific names. 
If any one fifh, in regard to all the others of the fame ge- 
nus, is found to be poffefled of fome external part which 
they all want ; as for example, if it have cirri, tubercles, in 
the fh ape of horns on the head, fpines or prickles in the 
head, or on any other part of the body, the fiih is then to 
be efteemed a diftincl /pedes. If one fifh differs from the 
others of the fame genus in the number of any parts, as 
fins, fpines, or tubercles, it is then alfo a diftinct: /pedes. 
If one fifh differs from another in the proportion of any 
effential part, as in the having longer jaws, longer teeth, or 
the like, it is alfo to be efteemed a truly different Jpedesi 
If one fifh differs from another in the figure of fome effential 
part, as of the fnout, the back, the teeth, or the tail, or 
the linear laterales, it is to be efteemed a diRiriSt /pedes. If 
one fifh differs from another of the fame genus in the excefs 
of parts, having fome part that is deficient in the other; or 
if in the number, proportion, or figure of fome of the ef- 
fential parts ; the distinction will be the more evident as the 
greater number of parts differ, and xhe/pedes will eafily be 
found to be truly diftinct. Jrtetli's Ichthyolog. 
If a full differs from all the others of the fame genus in co- 
lour, while it has no other diftinction from fome of them$ 
then it is to be examined whether the colour is always per- 
manent and invariable; if not, there is no diftinction of 
/pedes to be founded upon it; but if it be, it remains -a 
matter of doubt whether it may be efteemed a fpecific dif- 
ference, colour being one of the leaft effential characters, 
and, according to Linnaeus, what no diftinction of Jpedes 
can be founded on. As the colour of fifties is very apt t& 
vary, even in the fame Jpedes, and to be fometimes more 
intenfe, fometimes more remifs, this is to be confidered iri 
a due light, before any judgment is formed on it ; and it is 
to be obferved whether .the colour, that makes the differences 
be wholly of another nature, or only different in degreei 
The perca Jiuviatilis of Bellonius will be fometimes pale 
yellow, fometimes deeper, and fometimes even black, ac- 
cording as the water is clear or more muddy ; and thus what- 
ever differences are only in degree of the fame colour, or in 
the changes from that degree toward black, without the in- 
termixture of any other colour, are not to be at all depended 
upon. Linn&i Fund. Bot. 27. 

We are not to expect the fame precifion in the differences of 
the truly diftinct /pedes of all the genera of fifties : in fome 
they are found {0 obvious, and fo great, that the firft look di- 
Itinguifhes them ; but there are fqme other genera, in which 
the feveral /pedes are fo alike one to the other, in the ef- 
fential characters, that though there is a general external 
face, in which they all vary, yet it is not eafy to fay iri 
what tnediftinction between /pedes and/pedes confifts. Thus, 
among the feveral /pedes of falmons, the number and figure 
of the effential parts is the fame in allj and their proportion, 
in regard to the bulk of the fifh, differs but little; the jaws 
are in fome indeed wider, and in others longer, but it is 
not much. The colours and fpots vary indeed greatly, in 
the different /pedes, but then it muff be allowed, that they 
alfo differ in the feveral individuals of the fame /pedes: fo 
that, upon the whole, there is no genus of fifh, in which 
the /pedes are fo difficultly diftinguifhed. The very bones 
of the fins, which differ in the feveral /pedes of the fame 
(renus, in almoft all other fifties, are the fame in thefe. The 
number of the vertebra? is almoft the only mark in which 
the real difference of thefe conufrs : this is a trqublefome 
thing to count, but in the boiled fiih it is b'eft done, and 
is always certain, the number being the fame in all of the 
fame /pedes, of whatever fize, and the feveral /pedes all dif- 
fering as to this number. Great care is to be taken in the 
counting of thefe, and by that means the fmalleft fifh and 
the largeft will be found to have the fame number, if of the 

funic 
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teiObJjietiis. There are fome few inftances of the different 
/pedes of the fame genus having the fame number of verte- 
brae, but this is very rare. Artedi tells us that he never ob- 
ferved it but in a few of the cyprini ; and thofe which have 
no diftindion in this chara&er, he obferves, have fuch very 
remarkable external differences, that it is not needful to look 
for others. 

Species aromatic*, a new name given in the late London 
Difpenfatory to the compofition ufually called /pedes diam-. 
bra. The College obferved, that the intention of this me-; 
dicine was beft anfwered, by compofmg it of fuch iptces 
as the daily experience of the table mews were moft grate- 
ful to the ftomach, and by avoiding all ingredients which, 
though of the aromatic kind, are accompanied with any' 
thing naufeous and difguftful in their flavour ; and therefore 
have ordered it to be now made in the following manner. 
Take cinnamon two ounces, cardamom feeds, ginger, and 
long pepper, of each an ounce ; make all together into a fine^ 
I powder. Pen/bcrton's Lond. Difp. p. 318. 

Species e /cardie, the ingredients of the diafcordium electuary 
in a dry form. The recipe is fomething altered in the late 
London Pharmacopoeia, and ftands thus: take bole armenic 
four ounces, fcordium two ounces, cinnamon an ounce and 
half, ftorax, roots of tormentil, biftort, gentian, dittany of 
Crete, galbanum, and gum arabic and red rofes each an 
ounce, long pepper and ginger each half an ounce, opium 
three drachms ; this may be left out at pleafure ; and all arc 
to be beat to a fine powder. Pemberton's Lond. Difp. 
p. 319. 

Species, in mufic, Here, as in other arts, /pedes denotes the 
fubdivifions of the genus. The;antients had three genera, 
the enharmonic, chromatic, and diatonic. The enbannonic 
had no fubordinate /pedes. The chromatic^ genus was di- 
vided into three /pedes, viz. the moile, /c\ qui alter um, and io\ 
niaum ; or, as others call them, molle, bcmiolium, and toni- 
citm c . And laftly, the diatonic genus was fubdivided into 
the molle, and the inten/um\ fo that the antients' had fix 
/pedes, or divifions of the fourth in ufe. Some of thefe are 
alfo in ufe among the moderns, but others are unknown,' 
as yet, in theory or practice d . — [ c Wallisz Append. Ptolem.< 
Harm. p. 164. d Vid. Phil. Tranf. N° 481. p. 271, feq.1 
See the articles Enharmonic, Chromatic, and Dia- 
tonic. See alfo Genus. 

Species is alfo applied, in antient muficians, to-the different 
difpofitions of the tones and femitones in a fourth, fifth, or 
octave. Hence they fay there are three fpecies of fourths, 
four of fifths, feven of octaves. fPallis's Append. Ptolem. 
Harm. p. 171. 

The Grecians exprefTed this fenfe of the term /pedes by 
ii&f, or by crxvpa- e . The Latin word, figura f , has alfo been 
taken in the fame fenfe. — [ c Arijlox. p. 6, 74. Ed. Meib. 
f Wallis, ibid. p. 170.] 

Change 0/ Species. The change 0/ /pedes is a term ufed in 
hufbandry to exprefs an expedient the 1 farmer often has re- 
courfe to, in order to procure good crops : this is the fow- 
ing firft one kind of plant, then another, and then a third, 
and fo on, upon the fame land : by this means the moft is 
made of the foil; and it is found, when it will no longer. 
give a good crop of the firft corn planted on it, it will itill, 
give a good one of fome other /pedes ; and finally, of 
pcafe after all.- After this laft change 0/ /pedes, it is found 
neceiTary, in the common method of husbandry, to renew, 
the land with fallowing and manure, in order to its produc- 
ing any thing again. See Soil. 

This change 0/ /pedes has been a practice of the farmers of 
all times, and is recommended, and judged necefTary, by 
moft of the writers on this fubjedt ; but Tull, in his New 
Syftem of Horfehoeing Hufbandry, proves, that it is not ne- 
cefTary, and that the land only wants proper tillage, when 
exhaufted by one fort of corn, to enable it to produce as 
good crops of the fame corn again. The three fundamental 
propofitions he lays down to prove this, are, I. That 
plants of the moft different nature feed on' the fame forts 
of food. 2. That there is no plant but what muff, rob every 
other plant, within its reach, of a part of its nourifhment. 
And 3. that a foil, which is once proper for any kind . of 
vegetable, will continue to be always proper for it, in re- 
fpe<£t to the fort of food it gives. If only any one of thefe 
propofitions were true, it would follow, that there is no 
need of a change 0/ /pedes from year to year; and as they 
are all fo, this truth is yeu the more inconteftible, and ex- 
perience proves it yet more evidently, for the fame land 
will produce crops of wheat every year, without any change, 
only by the practice of the horfehoeing hufbandry, inftead 
of the common. TulH Hufbandry. See the articles Food 
0/ plants and Husbandry. 

SPECIFIC (Cyrf.)— Specific operation 0/ medicines. Dr. Mar- 
tin endeavours to defend the doctrine of the /pecific operati- 
ons of cathartic medicines, from the different nature of the 
drugs, and by an appeal to experience. See his EiT. Phyf. 
and Medic. 

Specific gravity 0/ metals. See Metals. 

Specific names, in natural hi'ftory, are thofe epithets com- 
pofed each of one or more terms, and placed after the ge- 
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nerical name, in the denomination of any fpecies of plant, 
animal, or mineral, exprefling thofe characters by which it 
differs from all the other fpecies of that genus. 
The more accurate of the modern naturalifts have, in their 
feveral provinces, fet about the reformation of the /pecific 
names of things. They firft obferve, that many of the 
[■pecific names of the antients no way anfwercd the intent of 
their formation, but exprefTed the more trivial diftinctions, 
or accidents, while they omitted the realities, and more ef- 
fential grounds of diftinction. On this foundation the 
critical writers of our times diftinguifh the old /pecific 
names into the genuine, or true, and the fpurious, or faife 
ones. 

The genuine names are thofe which exprefs thofe characters, 
by means of which the thing becomes a different fpecies; 
thefe are invariable, and by thefe names the thing is, in. 
fome fort, defcribed. The falfe ones are thofe /pecific name* 
which do not, nor cannot diftinguifh the fpecies, called by 
them, from the others of the fame genus, which may as well 
belong to fome other fpecies as to that, and which therefore 
are of no ufe to the ftudent. The true formation of- thefe 
names is on the real characters of the body to be named'; 
but inftead of this thefe falfe ones are formed, from the fol- 
lowing accidental, or variable diftincTions. : - 

1. From the fifh being common, or fcarce. On this dif- 
ference are founded the diftinctions of fifh, for inftancey in 
their /pecific names, into vulgaris and rara ; and thus authors 
abound with .acus vulgaris, lupus vulgaris, boops rara, and 
the like. Names are meant to convey fome idea of the 
nature of the thing, but what do thefe convey ? or how is 
the perfon, who is fliewn a fifh he does not know, to find 
out whether it be fcarce or common ? 

2. From the number of the fpecies of fome genus. Thus 
we find acus prima, and acus altera, and the a/ellus primus, 
ficundus, tertius, and fo on, in many other genera :• thefe 
convev even lefs than the former. 

3. Some, of the /pecific names of the antients are formed of 
the place, or habitation of the creatures.' Of this .nature 

' are' the albumus lacujhis, the apua phalerica, ■ the brama ma- 
rina, the lampetra fiuvi'atilis, and a thoufand others ; either 
alluding to the nature of the water, or peculiar place 
where the fifh firft met with, of this genus, chanced to be 
found. 

4'. Some are formed on the value or bafenefs of the fifh. Of 
this kind are the /a Imo nobilis, the albula lauta, the a/dlus 
lufcus, the/almo /pur'tus, fo called, from its not having the 
fine flavour of the other, and fo on. 

5. The different bignefs is another foundation of thefe 
names : thus we have the acus major, albula parva, bughj/us 
maximus, harengus minor, and the like. 

6. The colour, though very variable, or only confined to 
one part of the fifh, has given occafion to others ; and in 
thefe it has been exprefTed, as if generally diffufed over the 
fifh. Thus the albula c*rulea has only a part blue, though 
the name feems to exprefs that the whole is fo : the a/ellus 

fiave/cens, and virefcens, are names of the fame kind, the 
yellow and green exprefTed in them not being general,- but 
only partial : the torpedo maculofa, and non maculo/a, feem 
to exprefs two fpecies different only in the fpots, whereas 
thefe fpots appear and difappear at times in the fame /pedes. 
All thefe, and many hundred others, founded on the fame 
principles with thefe, are falfe and fpurious, and not at all 
anfwering the intent of /pecific names, nor diftinguifh in g the 
fifties one from another. An unknown fifh carries no fi- 
gures of 1, 2, 3, &c. marked on it, to fay whether it be 
the firft, fecond, or third of the author who defcribes it; 
nor can it be known, at fight, whether it be a native 
of fait or of frefh water, whether it lives in rivers or in 
ponds, and whether it be of American, Afiatic, or European 
origin ; neither can the tafte, the nature, or the manner of 
life of the fifh, be feen on the outfide of its body : all 
thefe, therefore, are to be banifhed from the names, though 
they make a proper part of the hiftbry of the fpecies. On 
firft meeting with a fifh, can any man judge whether it be 
the greateft, the middle, or the fmalleft of its kind, or fay 
whether it is longer or broader than the reft, before he 
knows them ? nor can the mention of a colour fignify any 
thing, when it is not faid what part of the fifh is tinged 
with it. As the properties, on which thefe /pecific names 
are founded, cannot be known till the fifh is well known, 
and as the ufe of the name is the leading the perfon, yet 
ignorant, to know it, it follows that all thefe names are 
falfe, frivolous, and abfurd, and yet thefe are the names by 
which almoft all the old authors have called them. 
The true, and genuine /pecific name, on the other hand, is 
that which diftinguifbes the fifh called by it, at 'firft fight, 
from all the others of the fame genus ; or which, if it re- 
quire thought and deliberation, yet requires no perfon's 
knowledge of the fifh. 

Thefe /pecific names are to be taken from fome external part, 
which in that peculiar fpecies differs from thofe of all the 
others, either- in regard to excefs, defect, number, propor- 
tion, or invariable colour. 

the 
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The fpecific flames, taken from the excefs of the parts, or 
from tome particular parts which that fpecies has, and which 
the others want, are preferable to all others. The principal 
parts, which ibmetimes are in excefs, ibmetimes are defi- 
cient, and therefore give the proper origin to thefe names, 
are thefe. The tarn", or long-fhaped flefhy filaments hang- 
ing from the mouth; the tubercles, which in the heads of 
fome tithes imitate horns; the prickles which are on the 
heads, and other parts ; and the prominences, and other foft 
apophyfes ; and other fuch remarkable things, in whatever 
part of the body. Inftances of proper fpecific names, found- 
ed on the excefs or defect of thefe parts, are thefe. Gadus 
ore cirratOj and gadus c.rris carens. Coitus cornubus quatuor in 
capite. Coitus cornubus capitis carens, &c. 
After thefe, the beft: names are thofe which are taken from 
the number of certain parts differing in excefs, or fmall num- 
bers, in the feveral fpecies. The fins, and their bones, and 
the prickles of them, are parts which give thefe names, as 
alfo the fpines on the heads and bodies of fome fifties, and 
the linens later ales, or fide lines, and the teeth. 
Of this kind are thofe expreffive fpecific names < f the gadus 
dorfo diptcrygio, gadus dorfo tripterygio, gajlcrojlms aculcis 
decern, &c. 

Others of thefe names are taken from the proportion of 
fome two parts one to another. The difference of this kind 
is generally in regard to length; and the parts alluded to, 
are the jaws, the teeth, &c. Of this fort are the clupea man- 
dibida fuperiore longiore, and the like. In the fquali, and 
fome other cartilaginous fifties, the upper part of the tail is 
always longer than the under part ; but as this holds in all 
the genus, there can be no ufe made of it as a fpecific cha- 
racter. 

Others of thefe names are made from the figure of fome par- 
ticular part, different from the reft of the genus. The parts 
alluded to in thefe names are generally thefe ; the fnout, 
the back and belly, the tail, the lateral line, and the fixed 
fpots and colours. The fnout of any fpecies, when different 
from that of the others of the fame genus, in being conic, 
deprefted, or comprefled, or long and cylindric, gives great 
opportunity of good names of this kind. Thus we have the 
names of coregonus rofiro conica, and coregonus roflro dcprejjo, 
and the like. The back and belly, when plane ridged, or 
carinated, give occafton to fpecific names in the fame man- 
ner; the cyprini in particular give us inftances of this. The 
tail gives alfo occafton to many names, as it is cufpidatcd, 
rounded, ftrait, lightly hollowed, or forked ; and the lateral 
lines give the fame occafions of names, as they are ftrait, 
crooked, fingle, double, csrV. The fpots, provided they are 
permanent, are good for the bafts of fpecific names, exprefl- 
ing whether they are round or long, large or fmall, ftrait, 
or tranfverfe. The fituation of the fins, and other parts, is 
generally fo regular in all the fpecies of the fame genus, 
when that genus is naturally eftablifhed, that very little can 
be done in the making names from them as fpecific ones ; 
but this fituation of the parts is of the utmoft ufe in the ge- 
nerical diftinctions. 

All fpecific names, founded on thefe characters, are genuine 
and proper, and fupply real notes for the diftinguifhing the 
fpecies ; and whoever will examine together all the fpecies 
of any one genus, however badly named by the old authors, 
will find, in all the really diftinct fpecies, marks fufficient for 
the making fuch names as are here prefcribed. No fifh can 
want thefe, fince its being a diftinct fpecies from the reft 
confifts in fome of the articles, on the tlefcription and di- 
flinction of which that name is to be formed. Artedi's Ich- 
thyology. 
SPECTABILES, among the Romans, a title of honour given 
to the fecond rank or degree of nobility under the Roman 
emperors, being unknown in the time of the republic. There 
were other two degrees; the firft had the title of illufires, 
and the third that of clariffmu Pitifc. in voc. 
SPECTER, in conchy] iology, a name given by the French 
jiaturalifts to a fpecies of valuta, on which there are feveral 
reddifh broad bands, compofed of loofe and irregular figures ; 
the ground colour is a fine white. They are called by 
Latin writers concha fpeclrorum. See Concha.. 
SPECTRORUM candela, in natural hiftory, a name by 
which fome have called the belernnites. See the article Be- 

LEMNITES. 

SPECULA, among the Romans, were places whence a good 
view might be had of what was doing at a diftance. 
The word is particularly ufed to fignify watch-towers and 
beacons. Fitifc. in voc. 

SPECULARES, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of 
foffils of the clafs of the talcs. 

The word is derived from the Latin, fpeculwn, a looking- 
glafs ; the bodies of this kind being naturally of bright glofly 
and polifhed furfaces, and in the thicker mafles npt tranfpa- 
rent, but reflecting the images of things. 
The fpeadares are talcs, compofed of vifibly feparate plates 
of extreme thinnefs, and each fiffile again into a number of 
others yet finer. See Tab. of Foffils, Clafs i. 
The bodies of this genus are the common Mufcovy talc ; 
the fptcularis lucida fufca, or brown talc, a fpecies little in- f 
Suppl. Vol. II. ' 
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ferior to the former in beauty, and found in Germany an<f 
England ; and the fpeadaris amethyjlma, called talc rouge % 
or red talc, by the French. This j s found in Mufcovy and 
i effia, and no where elfe, as far as is yet known, and is 
often imported into France in manes, which are of a beau- 
tiful purple : we have of it brought into England, but only 
m thin flakes, fit for the Covering miniature pictures. In theie 
flakes it has none of the rednefs natural to it in the lump, 
but is the fineft and moft tranfparent of all the talcs. Hilt's 
Hift. of Foffils, p. 71. 74. 

Pliny, and other of the antient writers, as well as feveral of 
the moderns, ufe the term fpccularis lapis for that fpecies of 
talc, commonly known by the name of ifinglafs, or Mufcovy 
glafs. 

This has been a fubftance in great ufe among mechanics, 
from the eariieft times we have any accounts of. It is found 
in broad fiat mafles of ten or twelve inches in breadth, and 
from half an inch to three inches in thicknefs ; and is com- 
pofed in thefe of an almoft: infinite number of broad and 
beautifully even plates, or flakes, laid with a perfect regu- 
larity on one another, and feldom parting naturally from 
each other, though by art they maybe divided, almoft with- 
out end, into broad and extremely thin lamina?. Thefe are 
very flexile and elaftic, and make no effervefcence v/ith aqua 
fortis. By the laft of thefc properties they are diftinguifhed 
from the plated fpars which fome have confounded with 
them, and by their elafticity from all other foffile bodies. 
It is found in many parts of the world. The iflaud of 
Cyprus abounds with it. It is very common alfo in Ruffia, 
and has of late been difcovered to abound in the Alps, the 
Apennines, and many of the mountains of Germany. It is 
imported in large quantities into England, and is ufed by the 
Ianthorn-makers inftcad of horn, in their nicer works ; by 
the painters to cover miniature pictures; and by the micro- 
fcope-makers to prcferve fmall objects for viewing by glaffes. 
The antients ufed it inftead of glafs in their windows. Hill's 
Hift. of Foffils, p. 72. 

SPECULARIA, among the Romans, a kind of window-cafe- 
ments, which were ufed before glafs was introduced for this 
purpofe. They confifted of tranfparent ftones, called lapides 
fpeadares. Pitifc. in voc. See Specularis lapis, Cycl. and 
Suppl. 

SPECULARIS lapis. See Speculares, fupra. 

SPECULATION {Cyrt.)*~ Speculation-^//, in natural 
hiftory, a name given by the French writers to a very beau- 
tiful fpecies of the vrfuta, ufually called by us the Guinea- 
fbell, from its being brought from that part of the world. 
See the article Voluta. 

SPECULATIVE (Cycl.)-— Speculative muftc, called by the 
Italians mufica fpeculativa, or tbeorica, that which treats only 
of the founds, examines their natures, properties, and effects, 
without regard to the executive part. 

SPECULUM {Cycl) — Speculum lingua, a Ghirurgical in- 
ftmment. See Glossospatha. 

Speculum indicum, an affected term ufed by fome chemical 
writers to exprefs filings, of iron. 

SPEEDWELL, veronica, in botany. See the article Ve- 
ronica. 

We have feveral of the exotic kinds of this plant propagated 
in the gardens of the curious. They may all be raifed from 
feeds, but their roots encreafe fo faff, that they are ufually 
propagated by patting them. The beft feafon for doing 
this is in September, and the fummcr following they will 
produce their flowers in full perfe£tion. They will grow in 
any fituation, but they thrive beft in a frefh foil, that is not 
too wet. They require no care but the being kept clear 
from weeds, and having their roots parted every autumn, 
otherwife they multiply too fffift, and both choak up them- 
felves, and injure whatever is near them. Miller's Gard. 
Diet. 

SPEISSE, in mineralogy, a name given by the Germans, and 
other workers on cobalt, to a fort of impure regulus of 
bifmuth, Ibmetimes occurring in their procefles. 
It is not uncommon for ores of bifmuth to be mixed with 
the cobalt in the fmalt-works. Both this ore and the cobalt 
yield the blue verifiable earth of which fmalt is made, but 
in one of them it is blended with arfenic, and in the other 
with the bifmuth. The feparating it from thefe two mine- 
rals requires different procefles, and the workmen therefore 
feparate the two minerals, and work each by itfelf; but it 
fornetimes happens that the ore of bifmuth is fo like to the 
true cobalt, that it cannot be diftinguifhed by the eye, and 
fo intimately mixed with it, that it cannot be feparated from 
it ; in this cafe the whole is expofed to the fire together, and, 
after the arfenic is fubhmed in form of meal, there remains 
acoarfe and impure regulus of bifmuth, which having mixed 
itfelf with the earth of the cobalt, and other extraneous 
fubftances, is of a reddifh white colour, and very impure 
and friable. This gives them the trouble of a fecond ope- 
ration, by which they feparate the pure regulus of bifmuth, 
and the remainder being a mixture of its earth and that of 
the cobalt, is run together into the blue glafs, called fmalt, 
the earth of bifmuth ore being of the fame nature with that 
of cobalt. Philof. Tranf. N-396. p. 199. 

% Y y y SPELTA, 
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SPELTA, in the materia medica, a name ufed for the grain of 
the zea dicoccos, commonly called fpilt am. Dale's Pharm. 
p. 261. 
SPELTER (Cycl.)— This mineral has been applied lately to 
fo large a work as the cylinder of a fire-engine, by Mr. 
Ford of Colebrook Dale in Shropfhire : it runs eafier, and 
calls as true as btafs, and bores full as well, or better, when 
warmed a little. While cold it is as brittle as glafs, but 
the warmth of the hand will mske it fo pliant, that a fhaving 
of it may be wrapt round the finger like a bit of paper. 
This metal never ruffs, and therefore works better than 
iron ; the ruff of which, upon the leaft intermiffion of 
working refills the motion of the piffon. Philof. Tranf. 
N° 48 %. feft. 6. 

SPENT, at lea. The feamen fay a fhip hath /pent any mil, 
or yard, when it is broken down by foul weather, or any 
fuch accident ; but if it be done by an enemy's mot in a 
fight, they fay, fuch a yard, or majl, was Jhot by the board. 

SPERAGE, afparagus, in botany. See Asparagus. 

The propagation of this ufeful plant is from (ced ; and as 
much of the fuccefs depends upon the goodnefs of the feed, 
it is much better to fave it than to buy it at the fhops. 
The manner of faving it is this : mark with a flick fome of 
the faireft buds, and when they are run to berry, and the 
ftalks begin to dry and wither, cut them up; rub off the 
berries into a tub, and pouring water upon them, rub them 
about with your hands, the hulks will break and let out the 
feed, and will fwim away with the water in pouring it off; 
fo that in repeating this two or three times, the feeds will 
be clean wafhed, and found at the bottom of the tub. 
Thefe muff be fpread on a mat to dry, and in the beginning 
of February muff be fown on a bed of rich earth : they 
muft not be fown too thick, and muff, be trod into the 
ground, and the earth raked over them fmooth ; the bed is 
to be kept clear of weeds all the fummer, and in October, 
when the ffalks are withered and dry, a little rotten dung 
muft be fpread half an inch thick over the whole furface 
of the bed. 

The fpring following the plants will be fit to plant out for 
good ; the ground muft therefore be prepared for them by 
trenching it well, and burying a large quantity of rotten 
dung in the trenches, fo that it may lie at leaft fix inches 
below the furface of the ground : when this is done, level 
the whole plot exactly, taking out all the loofe ftones ; this 
is to be done juft at the time when the afparagus is to be 
planted out, which muft be in the beginning of March, if 
the foil is dry, and the feafon forward ; but in a wet foil, it 
is better to wait till the beginning of April, which is about 
the feafon that the plants are beginning to fhoot. 
The feafon being now come, the roots muft be carefully 
taken up with a narrow-pronged dung-fork, fliaking them 
out of the earth, and feparating them from each other, and 
obferving to lay all their heads even, for the more conve- 
nient planting them, which muft be done in this manner. 
Lines muft be drawn, at a foot diftance each, ftrait acrofs 
the bed, thefe muft be dug into/mall trenches of fix inches 
deep, into which the roots muft be laid, placing them againft 
the fides of the trench with their buds in a right pofition 
upwards, and fo, that when the earth is raked over them, 
they may be tv/o inches under the furface of the ground. 
Between every four rows a fpace of two feet and a half 
fhould be left for walking in, to cut the afparagus. When 
the afparagus is thus planted, a crop of onions may be fown 
on the ground, which will not at all hurt it. 
A month after this the afparagus will come up, the crop of 
onions muft then be thinned, and the weeds carefully cleared 
away. About Auguft the onions will be fit to pull up. In 
October following cut off the fhoots of the afparagus with- 
in two inches of the ground, clear well all weeds away, 
and throw up the earth upon the beds, fo as to leave them 
five inches above the level of the alleys. A row of col- 
worts may be planted in the middle of the alleys, but no- 
thing muft be now fown on the beds. In the fpring the 
weeds muft be houghed up, and all the fummer the beds 
kept clear of weeds. In October they muft be turned up, 
and earthed again, as the preceding feafon. 
The fecond fpring after planting, fome of the young afpa- 
ragus may be cut for the table. The larger fhoots fhould 
only be taken, and thefe fhould be cut at two inches under 
ground, and the beds every year managed as in the fecond 
year. Miller's Card. Diet. 

SPERMACOCE, the name of a plant which, according to 
the Linmean fyftem of botany, makes a dittinct genus, the 
characters of which are ; that the calyx is a very fmall pe- 
rianthium, divided by four notches at its extremity, placed 
on the germen, and remaining when the flower is fallen. 
The flower confifts of one leaf, which forms a tube longer 
than the flower, with its extremity divided into four feg- 
ments, fomewhat bent back, and ohtufe. The ftamina are 
four pointed filaments, fhorter than the flower. The an- 
thers are funple. The germen of the piftil is roundifh, 
flatted, and fituated below the receptacle. The ftyle is 
fmgle, but bifid at the top. The ftigmata are obtufe. The 
fruit is compbfed of two oblong capfules growing together, 



convex on one fide, and flat on the other, ol tufe, and each 
furnifhed with two horns. The feeds are fingle and roundifh. 
Linncti Gen. Plant, p. 25. 

SPERMATOPOZA, a name given to fuch medicines as are 
fuppofed to encreafe the femen. 

SPERVERIOS, in zoology, a name by which Bellonius, and 
fome other authors, have called the fparrow-hawk, more 
commonly known by the names of nifus, and aaipiter frin- 
gillarius. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 52. See the article Frin- 
gillarius accipiter. 

SPHACELUS (Cycl.)— In cafes of a perfea fphacelus, or mor- 
tification, where the parts arc become abfolutely dead, and 
wholly without fenfe, and foft, fo as to retain the impreffi- 
ons of one's fingers ends, and are plainly fetid and cor- 
rupted, all the medicines in the world will be ineffectual to 
reftore the part to its life and fenfe again ; and all that re- 
mains to be done, is the one miferable remedy of prcferv- 
ing the reft of the body, by cutting off that part, to pre- 
vent the mortification from fpreading farther. A different 
method is to be taken, however, in this operation, accord- 
ing to the degree of the fymptoms, and nature of the part 
affected. 

If only fome extremity of the foot, farms, mctatarfus, or 
inftep, or only the bare fkin and fat arc fphacelated, which 
is fometimes the cafe, the whole foot is not to be ampu- 
tated in that cafe, but preferving the limb entire, the fur- 
geon is only to remove that part which is vitiated ; and 
that is frequently belt of all done by fuppuration, or if not 
to be effected by that means, may be attempted by the 
cauftic. When it is to be done by fuppuration, that is to 
be brought on as faft as pofftble, and when it is done, the 
cruft or efchar of the ulcer is to be feparated from the found 
parts with proper caution. 

To haften effeaually a fuppuration in thefe cafes, nothing 
is fo ferviceable as the making numerous long and deep fca- 
nfications near the found parts; and afterwards the incifed 
parts are to be well anointed with the common digeftive 
ointment, and after that treated with the balfamic" cata- 
plafms and fomentations, in common ufe on the like occa- 
fions. 

A fomentation, alfo very ferviceable in thefe cafes, is made 
by mixing, in a quart of a decodtion of fcordium, or of 
barley-water, vinegar of rue fix ounces, fpirit of wine with 
Venice treacle four ounces, and an ounce, or two ounces 
of common fait : this is to be applied hot with compreffes 
to the part, and frequently repeated, till it is Teen that the 
diforder fpreads no farther ; which is known to be the cafe, 
when we fee the tumor of the vitiated parts fubfide, and 
the edges of the found parts become tumid all round ; and 
on the fecond or third day after this a fuppuration is ufually 
formed, and the found parts gradually become feparated from 
the vitiated. After this, to foften and promote a fpeedy fe- 
paration of the efchar, the following cataplafm is always 
found highly ferviceable. Take of fcordium two handfuls, 
mallows, marfhmallows, and henbane, of each one handful' 
lavender-flowers half a handful ; let thefe be boiled to the 
confidence of a cataplafm in vinegar, or oxycrate, and vhen 
in that ftate add to 8hS!fi three ounces of flour of linfeed, 
one ounce of linfeed oil, and two ounces of fal armoniac. 
This is to be applied warm over the whole, and retained in 
a proper degree of heat, as long as fhall be found neceffary, 
by means of a brick boiled in water, and applied wrapped in 
a linnen cloth, or fome other like means. After thefe me- 
thods have been ufed, and the whole furrounding fkin is 
gently tumefied with rednefs, a cruft, or efchar is then 
formed by degrees, and the found flefh begins to feparate 
from the reft : by this we know that the diforder has done 
fpreading, and that an entire reparation of the vitiated parts 
will very fhortly follow. 

When this reparation fhews itfelf beginning, it muft be pro- 
moted as much as poffible, by dreffing the part with the 
common digeftive, either alone, or mixed with Venice 
treacle, which muft be retained on between the found and 
dead parts. To make way for this, it is fometimes neceffary 
to divide them a little by the lancet ; and when that is 
done, and the dreffing has been applied, the before defcribed 
cataplafm fhould be again laid on warm ; and in all the fuc- 
ceeding dreffings, whatever is found loofe of the dead part 
muft be carefully removed. And if it be neceffary, from 
the adhefion of the vitiated parti to the found, to ufe the 
fciffors, or fcalpel, to divide them, this is always to be done 
with very little, either of pain or of danger ; it will then 
be proper to drefs the part with the digeftive, and a plafter 
of diachylon, or the like, over it, till the corrupted parts 
are entirely caft off, and the ulcer appears perfeflly well 
cleanfed, and then the cure is eafily perfedted in the common 
way. 

This is the gentler, and more common method ; fome fur- 
geons, however, from the tedioufnefs of it, have recourfe 
diredlly, in thefe cafes, to the cauftic. They anoint either 
the edges only, or elfe the whole of the corrupted part, 
every day, with butter of antimony, or the cauftic ftone li- 
quefied, till the living parts are furrounded by a fort of ef- 
char, applying afterwards the cataplafms before defcribed, or 

others 
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others of the fame kind, to prevent the difbrder from fpread- 
ing; and to make the corrupted parts feparate from the 
found, the corrofive lixivium of Boerhaave is greatly in re- 
pute, and much ufed on thefe occafions. It is made of 
three ounces of very ftrong quick-lime, mixed with nine 
ounces of pot-afhes, firft ground feparately to powder, and 
afterwards mixed, adding a little water, they are then to 
be put into a glafs veffel, and fet in a cellar to run by deli- 
quium. 

As foon as they are found to become fluid, the matter muft 
be put into a filtre of coarfe paper, and the clear liquor that 
runs through muft be kept for ufe. It is to be ufed by dip- 
ping a bruih or feather into it, and rubbing it over the part 
affected once or twice a day; or fine linnen-rags may be 
wetted with it, and applied all over the part; not forget- 
ting, however, at the fame time, the ufe of the before or- 
dered cataplafm : this application is to be continued till the 
corrupted part begins to caft off in crufis or fcales ; and 
when this is the cafe, it muft be dreffed with the common 
digeftive, and when perfectly cleanfed, healed with a vul- 
nerary balfam. 

Another cauftic, highly commended by Bellofte in thefe 
cafes, is made by diflblving one part of crude mercury in 
two parts, either of fpirit of nitre, or of aqua fortis. This 
is to be rubbed over the parts as the former, and will occa- 
sion a fpeedy feparation. Several great authors, however, 
advife the ufing the knife, and actual cautery in thefe cafes, 
dividing and burning down to the found parts ; but the cru- 
elty of this method, and the pain, and fometimes danger 
that attend it, make the methods of cure by fuppuratives, 
and mild cauftics, much to be preferred : indeed, the fur- 
geons in general are not now fo fond of calling in the actual 
cautery as formerly. 

Finally, when the" fpkacelus is fo deeply affixed in any part 
of the upper or lower extremity, that it has penetrated thro' 
the mufcles as far as the bone, and has either refifted the 
force of all medicines, or the proper time for the applying 
them has been neglected ; in this cafe, to preferve the reft 
of the body, the injured part muft be amputated. Heifer's, 
Surgery, p. 217. 

SPH^CULiE, among the Romans, were tickets of wood, 
tejfera ligneee, by which the emperors fcattered their prefents 
to people of both fexes in the theatre, or circus. Pitifc. 
Lex. Ant. in voc. 

SPRfEROMACHIA, Zfaipputx**, in antiquity, a particular 
kind of boxing, wherein the combatants had balls of ftone 
or lead in their hands, which were called &p»?j«i. Potter, 
Archaeol. Graec. lib. 2. cap. 21. Tom. I. p. 448. See the 
article Boxing. 

SPHAGITIDES, a name given by fome authors to the jugu- 
lar veins. 

SPHAGNUM, in botany, the name of a genus of modes, 
the characters of which are thefe; They produce heads or 
capfules only of one kind, which differ alfo from thofe of 
all the other moffes, m that they have no calyptra, or other 
covering : thefe ftand on very fhort pedicles, and are there- 
fore fo guarded by the leaves, as not to need any other co- 
vering. The fphagna are divided into two orders, the one 
comprehending the branched kinds, and the other the un- 
branched ones : thefe are diftinguifhed by fome by the terms 
cauliferous and acaidous. See Tab. of Moffes, N° 8. Dillen. 
Hift. Mufc. p. 242. 

Of the firft order there are nine known fpecies. 1. The 
larger foft and hollow-leaved bog- fpha gnu m. This grows 
in wet places in vaft beds, and rifes to a foot high, with 
clufters of leaves at the heads of all the branches. 2. The 
foft bog-fpbagnum with finer leaves. This is as tall, or 
more fo, than the former, but is much flenderer, and the 
leaves much fmaller and finer. The firft is ufually of a 
dead white, and this laft of a fomewhat reddifh hue. 3. The 
bright green-pointed fphagnum with oval heads. This grows 
in Targe tufts in the boggy places on the Welch mountains. 
4. The rough fphagnum with red heads. The ftalks of this 
are not above an inch long, and not branched, but folded, 
and interwoven one with another into thick tufts. It ufu- 
ally grows upon rocks, but fometimes on the flumps of old 
trees. 5. The hoary nodofe fphagnum. This is all over 
hairy, the ftalks are fomewhat longer than thofe of the for- 
mer kind, and the heads are ripe in December. This ufu- 
ally grows on the ftumps of old trees. 6. The fphagnum 
with numerous heads, all bending one way. This is very 
common on the ftumps of old trees, and produces its heads 
in November. It is of a very lively and pleafant green. 

7. The plain-feathered fphagnum. This is an elegant fpe- 
cies, and grows on the bodies of old trees in Patagonia. 

8. The wavy -feathered fphagnum with hairy heads. This is 
of the fame country with the former, and grows to three 
or four inches in length. 9. The wavy-feathered fphagnum 
with fcaly heads. This is found on the trunks of trees in 
the woods of Germany. Dillen. Hift. Mufc. p. 253. 

Of the fphagna of the fecond order, or thofe which have no 
branched ftalks, there are only four known fpecies. 1. The 
dwarf hair-leaved fphagnum. This is the fmalleft and fineft 
of all the plants of this clafs, and is common in fmall tufts 



about way-fides in many places. 2. The larger dwarf hufc 
bous fphagnum. This grows only to the height of a few 
lines, and is compofed of numerous leaves, furrcunding one 
another fo, as to form fevferal bulbs. The heads are eafief 
to he diftinguifhed by the touch than the fight, for they lie 
hid between the leaves, and are fmaller than poppy-feeds. 
3. The lefler dwarf bulbous fphagnum. The leaves of this 
are much fmaller than thofe of the preceding kind. 4. The 
largeft rlwaif fphagnum with briftles. The capfules of this 
fpecies, as well as the leaves, are much larger than thofe of 
any other of the acaulous kinds, and the middle rib of every 
leaf runs out into a kind of briftle. 
SPHENOIDES (Cyr/.)— The fpkenoidal, or cuneiform bone* 
is fituated in the lower part of the cranium, a little toward 
its forepart, making the middle or bafts of the fkull, and 
thence taking its name of os hafilare. 

It is of a very odd figure, its greateft extent is tranfVerfe, 
and it may in fome manner be faid to rtpiefent a bat witH 
its wings extended. Its pofterior, or thickeft part, by 
which it is joined to the apophysis of the os occtpitis, may 
be called its body ; the reft of it is wholly made up of emi- 
nences and cavities. And in order to examine thefe metho- 
dically, the bone muft, be divided into two fides, the one 
external, the greateft part of which may be feen in one 
entire fkull, the other internal, which does not appear till 
the fkull is opened. 

The eminences on the outfide are thefe. Two temporal 
apophyfes, which are the largeft of all the proceffes of 
this bone, and at the greateft diffance from each other, 
called the great wings of the os fphenoides, and thefe are 
fometimes, though rarely, feparated from the reft of the bone 
by tranfVerfe futures. Two orbitary apophyfes, which form 
a conftderable portion of the orbit next the temples. A 
fmall fharp procefs, formed like a bird's bill between the 
orbitary apophyfes. Two pterygoide apophyfes, each of 
which is divided into two alas : one internal, which is the 
largeft, the other external, the lower end of which is in the 
fhapc of a hook 3 and each of thefe alx is again divided into 
two fides, the one internal toward the palate^ the other 
external toward the temples. Two fpinal apophyfes, A 
little anterior eminence above the fharp procefs, for the ar- 
ticulation of this bone with the os ethmoides ; but in fome 
fubjects, inftead of this eminence, there is only a little 
notch. 

The external cavities of this bone are two portions of the. 
temporal foffse ; . two pterygoide foffse ; the lower ends of 
thefe are divided by a little notch, or flit, of an irregular 
figure, which may be called the f Jura palatina ; a little ob- 
long foffula at the root of the internal ala; two fuperior 
orbitary, or fpkenoidal fiffures ; a little notch at the end of 
each of thefe fiffures, for the paffage of an artery of the dura 
mater ; two temporal notches ; two maxillary notches, the 
edges of which help to form the two inferior orbitary fif- 
fures, which may be called fiffures fpheno-maxillares ; two 
holes for the fuperior maxillary nerves ; two other holes on 
one fide of the former, called pterygoide* which, in an en- 
tire fkull, are hid by the other bones : two oval holes, for 
the inferior maxillary nerves ; two little fpinal holes, each 
of which tranfmits an artery of the dura mater, but fome- 
times thefe are only notches ; a little hole between the two 
maxillary holes ; and a little groove on one fide of the fpi- 
nal apophyfis, which forms part of the euftachian tube. 
The internal eminences are two thin fharp tranfverfe apo- 
phyfes, which form the fuperior orbitary fiffures, called the 
Utile wings of the fpkenoidal bone; a little procefs, in fome 
fubjects, between thefe two thin apophyfes, for the articu- 
lation with the os ethmoides, which in fome other fubjects 
is a notch. Four clynoide apophyfes, two anterior, two 
pofterior ; which laft are fometimes united in one, and 
fometimes run forward all the way to the anterior proceffes, 
forming a kind of bridge, under which the internal caro- 
tid artery panes at its laft curvature. This paffage has 
alfo fometimes been found divided into two by a thin bony 
feptum, befide other varieties ; one or two fmall productions 
where the internal carotid enters the cranium; two little 
ftyloide proceffes, or hooks, which in fome fubjects join the 
extremity of the os occipitis, before the perfect union of 
thefe bones. 

The internal cavities are two portions of the large middle 
foifie of the bafis cranii ; two fuperior, orbitary of fpke- 
noidal proceffes ; two optic holes ; a fmall fuperior, orbitary 
hole, near the end of each fphenoidal fiffure, which is often 
no more than a notch ; a fmall groove at the extremities of 
the fame fiffures ; a depreffion between the clynoide apo- 
phyfes, called fella fpkenoidahs, fella turcica, and foffa pitui- 
taria. Here are alfo feen almoft all the holes mentioned on its 
outfide, and it appears that the fuperior maxillary hole ought 
more juftly to be called a fhort canal. Befide thefe, there are 
alfo two very confiderable cavities, called the fphenoidal fwufes, 
fituated in the thick portion of this bone, under the ante- 
rior part of the fella turcica, and middle fpace between the 
two optic holes, reaching as far as the fharp procefs, or 
bill, already defcribed; thefe are commonly divided by a 
bony feptum, and they open before on each fide of the fharp 
I procefsj 
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procefs, juft behind the fuperior conchne of the nofe, or 
offa convokita fupcriora. 

The figure, fize, openings, and feptum of thefe vary greatly ; 
fometimes one is wanting, fometimes both are fo ; fome- 
tinies there are feveral cells without any feptum, and fome 
times the feptum is placed more on one fide than ihe other. 
The fubfhncc of this bone is for the moft part compact, 
having very little diploe ; and what there is of this lies in 
diilinci parts of the bone, viz. in the thick portion behind 
the fella turcica, toward the fymphyfis with the occipital 
hone, and in the orbitary apophyfes in a fmail quantity. It 
is articulated with all the other bones of the cranium, with 
the ofla malarum, ofla maxiHaria, ofia palati and vomer. 
Winftovf% Anatomy, p. 26. 
SPHERE (Cyd.) — A ''fpbere is equal to four times the cone, 
the bafe of which is equal to the generating circle, and the 
height of which is equal to the radius. Or a hemifphere 
is equal to twice the cone of the fame bafe and height. 
And a cylinder, of the fame height and bafe, being triple of 
the cone, it follows, that the hemifphere is two thirds of 
the cylinder, and confequently the whole fpbere two thirds 
- of the circumfcribing cylinder. Archlm. de Sph. et Cyl. 
The portion of a fpherical furfacc, generated by the re- 
volution of an arch 
ABF, about the dia- 
meter A D of a circle, 
is equal to the area of 
a circle defcribed with 
a radius equal to the 
chord AF. 

The furfaces therefore 
generated by arches, 
terminated at A, are 
as the fquares of their 
chords, or as their 
verfed fines. 
Hence parallel planes, 
which divide the dia- 
meter of a fpbere into equal parts divide the furface of the 
fpbere into equal parts at the fame time. Arcbim. de Sph. 
etCyl. 
SPHERICAL (Cyc/.)— Spherical numbers. SeeCiRCULAR 

numbers, Cycl. 
SPHEROID (C><;/.)— Dr. Halley has demonfirated, that in a 
fphere Mercator's nautical meridian line is a fcale of logarith- 
mic tangents of the half complements of the latitudes'. But as 
the earth has been found to be a fpheroid, this figure will 
make fome alteration in the numbers refulting from Dr. 
Halley's theorem. Mr. Mac Laurin has therefore given us 
a rule, whereby the meridional parts to any fpheroid may be 
found with the fame exactnefs as in a fphere. We have 
alfo an ingenious treatife of Mr. Murdoch's on the fame 
■ fubjecl— [ b See Phil. Tranf. N°2ia. Mr. Cotes has alfo 
demon Grated the fame propofition, Harm. Menf. p. 20, 21.] 
A fphere, whofe diameter is equal to the great axis of a 
fpheroid, is to that fpheroid in the duplicate ratio of the axis 
to its conjugate. Hence the fpheroid is quadruple of a cone, 
the height of which is the femi-axis, and the bafe of which 
is equal to a circle defcribed upon the conjugate axis as its 
diameter. Mac Laurin 's Fluxions Introd. p. 16. 
SPHINCTER (Cycl.)— Sphincter cutanea, in anatomy, a 
name given by Laurence, and fome others, to the niufcle 
of the anus, called by Albinus and Winflow fph'tnfter inter- 
ma ani. 
Sphincter intcjlinalis. See Intestinalis fphintler. 
Sphincter labiorum, in anatomy, a name given by Douglas, 
and fome others, to the niufcle of the mouth, called by 
Riolanus and Albinus orbicularis, and orbicularis oris, and by 
Cowper conjiriclor labiorum. 
Sphincter, palpebrarum, in anatomy, a name given by Mo- 
linet, and fome others, to the mufcle of the eyelids, called 
by Wmfiovv and Albinus the orbicularis palpebrarum, and 
orbicularis. See the article Orbicularis. 
SPHINX, (Cycl.) in the hiftory of infecls, a name given by 
Mr. Reaumur to a very lingular fpecies of caterpillar defcrib- 
ed in the fecond volume of his hiftory of infects. 
The reafon of the author's having given it that name, is, 
that when it is not eating it erects its head, and with it more 
than a third part of its body, into a perpendicular fituation 
upon the leaf on which it was before laid all along j it 
keeps itfelf a long time in this fituation, looking around it 
with a feeming air of fiercenefs. There are alfo a feries 
of broad belts upon the body, which contribute fcmethtng 
towards its refemblance to the figure of that imaginary 
monftcr. 

This caterpillar has a horn on the hinder part of its body, 
which feems to be of no fort of ufe, but merely a trouble 
to the creature. It is hollow, and enclofes, in the manner 
of a (heath, the new horn "which is to appear when the 
creature changes its fkin,' This the author found to be the 
cafe by cutting it feveral times, and always finding within 
it the new horn cut off alfo at the fame place, and had often 
©bferved the great difficulty the animal had in changing its 
3 



fkin, when it came to the horn. Reaumur, Hift. Infefi. 
Tom. 2. 

SPHONDYLIUM, cowparfnep, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe. The 
flowers are difpofed in umbels, and are of the rofaceous 
kind, being compofed of feveral petals of a heart-fafhioned 
fhape, irregular in fizc, and difpofed in a circular order 
round a cup, which afterwards becomes a fruit, compofed of 
two large, flat, oval feeds, ftriated, and ufually marginated 
at the end, and which frequently depofit their covering, and 
arc marked with black fpots on the fides where they touch 
one another. 

The fpecies of fphondylium, enumerated by Mr. Tournefcrf, 
are thefe. 1. The common hairy fphondylium. 2. The hairy 
fphondylium with purple flowers. 3. The great fphondylium^ 
called by authors panax Heracleum, or Herculcs's all-heal. 
4. The curled-leaved fphondylium. 5. The hairy fphondylium 
with narrower leaves. 6. The narrow-leaved fphsndslium 
with blackifh purple flowers. 7. The little Alpine fpfxndy- 
liutn. 8. The fmooth Alpine fphondylium. Tourn. Inft. 
P-3*9- 

The common cow-parfiep, which is frequent in our mea- 
dows and paftures, and flowers in July and Augufx, is re- 
commended by Dr. Willis, and many others, as one of the 
beft nervous fimplcs our nation produces, and it is pi;y that 
it is not brought more into practice. The feed is the part 
in which its virtues are contained in greatcft perfection, and 
is a very good medicine in hyfteric cafes, given in powder 
or infufion. 

SPHONDYLUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Pliny, 
and others of the old authors, to a peculiar fpecies of the 
fyngnathus, or acus Arijlotelis. It is the fpecies, called by Ar- 
tedi fyngnathus corpore medio hexagono eauda pinnata \ and by 
other authors the acus fecunda fpecies ■> and by Bellonius and 
Gefner typhle marina. Pliny, lib. 32. cap. n. 

Sphondylus is alfo ufed by fome HMthors, for the ftones or 
bones found in the head of a muilet. 

SPHRAGIS, the feal-ftone, a name given by fome authors to 
the fingle joints of the aftcria?, when found loofe, not joined 
into a column^ See the article Asteria. 

Sphragis is alfo ufed by fome of the old Greek naturaliffs, 
to cxprefs the fpots on the back and fides of a panther. 
The fkin of this creature is of a pale colour, and thefe fpots 
are all dark and round, and look like fo many regular im- 
preffions of a feal, whence the name fphragis. The Ro- 
mans called any thing, that was variegated in this manner, 
pantherina ; and we meet with the phrafe ?nenfts pantherin<s y 
ufed to exprefs tables found of fome wood, which was va- 
riegated with round fpots, in the manner of thofe fphrages 
on the back of the panther. 

SPHYGMICA, in medicine, a term ufed by fome for that 
part of the judgment of the phyfician, which regards the 
differences of the pulfe, 

SPHYR^NA, in zoology, a name by which fome authors 
have called the fudis, or luc'tus marinus, the fea-pike. WiU 
lughly, Hift. Pile. p. 273. See the article Sums. 

Sphyr.#na altera, in ichthyology, a name given by Appi- 
an, and fome other of the old Greek writers, to the efoxj or 
common pike. See the articles Esox and Lucius. 

SPICCATO, in the Italian mufic, fignifies that every note 
fhould be well feparatcd from others, and diftincrly founded. 
It is particularly ufed with regard to inftruments played with 
a bow; and denotes that every note muff have a dutmcr 
bow from that preceding, or fucceeding. 

SPICULUM, in Roman antiquity, a kind of weapon which 
fome will have to be the fame with the hafta, or fparus. 
Hsfm. Lex. in voc. 

SPIDER, araneus, in zoology, an infect of which we have a 
great number of fpecies common among us, which all agree 
in the* general marks and characters. 

They all have weapons iffuing out of the mouth, but thefa 
are of two kinds, according to the two principal diflinctions 
of the fpiders. They confift, in fome, of two fpiculx, in the 
manner of a forked hook : this is their flructure in all the 
kinds which have eight eyes. In others they are compofed 
of two forcipated arms, or are divided into two claws, in 
the manner of the legs of a crab : thefe arc the weapons of 
all thofe fpiders which have only two eyes. 
The bodies of all fpiders are covered with a fort of crufta- 
ceous coat, but it is tender and brittle ; and in the males of 
all the fpecies, the forceps, or weapons at the mouth, are 
larger and ftronger than in the females. 
AH fpiders have two antenna^ placed in the forepart of the 
head over the mouth : thefe are compofed like the legs of 
1 a number of joints. The head of a fpider is not feparatcd 
from the fhouldcrs by any incifure, but remains fixed to 
them as all of one piece. 

The eyes of the fpider differ greatly in number, fituation 
and figure, in the different fpecies; and fometimes the dif- 
ferent eyes of the fame fpider are of different fizes. 
All fpiders have eight legs, which are all inferred into the 
breafr, but in the length and figure of thefe there is a s 
much variety as in the eyes in the different fpecies of 

fpiders : 
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they have all three joints in each leg, but in Come the fore- 
moft pair are the longed, in others the hinder pair are fo, 
and in others fome of the intermediate pairs. 
The belly of the fpider is remarkably divided from the hSad 
and flioulders, fo as to adhere only by a thread : this is the 
cafe in all, except the two-eyed kinds, and in the different 
fpecies the body is varioufly 'painted. The appendages near 
the anus are very ohfervable, they ferve to (pin the threads 
out at. Among the many fpecies of thefe infects, fome are 
fmooth, others are hairy, and fome have a harder, fome 
a tenderer fkin. Ray's Hift. Infect, p. 12. 
Among the great number of fpecies of this infect, thefe are 
the principal diftinctions among thofe which have eight eyes. 
Some fpin webs for the catching of flies of a rounded fi- 
gure; thefe have all their eyes of the fame fize and figure ; 
they have four middle ones placed in a quadrangular figure, 
and the other four befide thefe, but (landing fomewbat ob- 
liquely. The firft pair of legs of thefe fpiders are always 
the longcft, the fecond pair are the longeft next to thefe, 
then the fourth pair, the third being much the fliorteft of 
all. Thefe fpiders are always fmooth, or nearly fo, and 
are elegantly figured on the buttocks. Of thefe fome always 
live in the center of the web, others have their habitation 
in a neighbouring corner. Of the firft of thefe forts we have 
five fpecies. I. The yellowifh ffidtr with white back and 
fides, and a white head with large pellucid black eyes. 
This is of a middle fize, and its legs are variegated with 
brown and white. The males in this fpecies are flendercr 
than the females, and of a more reddifh colour; and in both 
fexes the head and flioulders are fomewhat pellucid. 2. The 
hazel fp'uler with a crofs on its back, and tubercles on the 
belly. This fpecies fpins very large nets. 3. The (lender 
green and gold fpider with a long body. This is of a mid- 
dle fize, and its fore-legs are extremely-long. 4. The grey 
v/ood-Jpider with the body terminating in a three-cornered 
point. This is a fmall fpecies, but it fpins very large webs. 
Its belly is black. 

Of the fecond kind of fpiders, which fpin round webs, and 
have their habitation at a corner of the web, not in its 
center, there are five principal fpecies. Thefe are, 1. the 
grey full-bodied fpider with various delineations on the back. 
This is a very large kind ; its flioulders are hoary, its legs 
thick, not long and fpotted. 2. The fmooth black croTs 
fpider with an oval body. This is of a middle fize, its legs 
are fliort and fpotted. It is very common among rufhes 
and water plants. 3. The yellow fpider with four great 
white fpots, and many fmall ones. 1 his is one of the largeft 
fpider:, and generally builds its habitation on the tops of 
plants. This is called by Mouffet, and fome others, the 
Cokhejler fpider : and there are two other fpecies which 
much refemble it ; the one diftinguiflied by having a chefnut- 
coloured head, and a black belly ; the other, by a large brown 
ftreak running from the flioulders to the tail. 4. The black 
fpider with figures like oak leaves upon its buttocks. It is a 
very large fpider. 5. The grey round-headed fpider with fo- 
liaceous lines on the buttocks, undulated at the edfres. 
This is a middle-fized one, and is common about houfes. 
Ray's Hift. Infect, p. 24.. 

Another genus of 'fpiders are diftinguiflied by their building 
conglobated webs ; thefe are all fmall, and have the fore- 
legs longeft of all, next thefe the hinder pair, and then 
the fecond, the third being the fmalleft of all. 
Of thefe there are fix principal kinds. 1. The black fmooth 
houfe-fpider. This is the largeft of this genus, and has ele- 
vated flioulders. 2. The white fpider with an oval body, 
furrounded with a fcarlet ring. 3. The brown fpider with a 
round body, ornamented with foliaceous figures. 4. The 
reddifh brown wood-fpider with a round body, marked with 
the figure of a ftar. 5. The fmall grey fpider with a black 
fpot upon its buttocks. And 6. the fmall livid fpider with 
denticulated figures on the rump. This ufually erects its 
conglobated nets on the top of the branches of furze 
bufhes. 

A third genus of fpiders are diftinguiflied by the thicknefs 
and clofenefs of the webs ; fome of thefe inhabit the bottom, 
or funnel-end of their webs, others live near them, but not 
in them. Of the firft genus there are two remarkable fpecies. 

1. The yellowifh hairy long-legged houk-fpider. This is 
of a middle fize, and its eyes are very black and fparklino-. 

2. The great grey fpider with the appendices of the anus 
very remarkably prominent. This is a very large kind, and 
is of a livid colour. 

Of the fecond kind of thefe, which live at a diftance from 
their webs, there are alfo two principal kinds. 1. The 
fmooth chefnut-coloured, or blackifll fpider with eleo-ant 
fnow-white fpots. This is of a middle fize, and has (on» 
and (lender legs. 2. The black fpider with white flioulders" 
and a denticulated white mark upon the back. This is of 
the middle fize. Its legs are hairy. 

To thefe is to be added the cavefpider of Mouffet. This 
is a large black fpider with a very large fpot, of a deeper 
and more fhining black upon the flioulders. 
A fourth genus of fpiders, is diftinguiflied by the fmallnefs 
of the webs they build : thefe are, however, of a very clofc 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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texture, and the creature always lives within them. Of the 
Jpiders of tins kind there are three principal fpecies. ..The 
grey woolly fp.der with a broad black fpot on the belly 
2. he plain livid, or yellowifh fpider. This is fometimeS 
of the one, and fometimes of the other of thefe colours, but 
never has any variegations. 3. The yellowifh cylindric- 
bodied fpider. This is a large fpider, and has fix eyes, 
1 his has a long fenes, or chain of fpots on the back, and 
a yellowifh hne or ftreak on each fide. Ray's Hift. Infect, 
p. 30. See the articles Lupus and PhaiangiuM. 
1 he fpider affords to the fagacious obferver, as wc-li with- 
out as with the affiftance of'glaffes, a great many extremely 
curious particulars. As the. fly (which is the fpider's natural 
prey) is an animal extremely cautious and nimble, and ufu- 
ally comes from above, it was neceffary the fpider fliould be 
furnifhed with a quick fight, and an ability of looking up- 
wards, forwards, and Tideways, at the fame time ; and the 
microfcrope (hews, that the number, flruflure, and difpofi- 
tion of its eyes, are wonderfully adapted to the fervihg all 
thefe purpofes. ° 

Moll fpiders have eight eyes : two on the top of the head 
or body, for there is no divifion between them, the fpider 
having no neck; thefe look diivjly upwards : there are two 
more in front, placed a little below thefe, and difcovering 
all that paffes forwards, and on each fide : a couple more, 
one whereof points fideways forward, and the other fide- 
171- j ckward; fo that a can fa almoft quite round it. 
All kinds of fpiders have not, however, this exafl provifion ; 
for in fome we find ten, and in others only fix, or four. 
The eyes of the fpider are not pearled; and the i\e\A-fpiders, 
or long-legs, have no more than two eyes. 
Whatever be the number of the fpider's eyes, thev are however 
all immoveable and tranfparent, and are fituated'ina moftcuri- 
ous manner. The beft way of viewing them with the micro- 
fcope, 1S to cut off the legs and tail, and leave only the head 
for examination. 

All fpiders have eight legs, which they employ in walkings 
and two fliorter, called arms, which they ufe in feizina 
their prey. All the legs are thickly befct with hairs ; each 
has fix joints, and ends with two hooked claws, which are 
ferrated on their infide; by means of thefe teeth, or ja«s in 
their claws, they feize very fad hold of any thing, and be- 
hind thefe there is a fort of fpur, which is perfcflly fmooth. 
Befide thefe, nature has allotted to this creature, for the feiz- 
ing its prey, a pair of (harp crooked claws, or forceps, iri 
the forepart of its head. Thefe (land horizontally, and 
when not exerted for ufe, are concealed in two cafes .con- 
trived for their reception, in which they fold like a clafp- 
knife, and there lie between two rows of teeth, which are 
likewife employed to hold faft the prey. 
Each of thefe claws, or pincers, has a fmall flit near its 
point, according to Lewenhoc-k, like that in a viper's tooth; 
through which he fuppofes that a poifonous juice is, in like 
manner, thrown out. But Dr. Mead, in his Effay on 
Poifons, diffents wholly from this opinion, having never 
been able, on repeated examinations, to difcover a*ny fuch 
opening, not even in the claws of the great Ameri- 
can fpider; which being above fifty times bigger than 
any of the European fpiders, would more eafily have difco- 
vered this opening, if nature had allotted any to this part 
of the animal. Befides, repeated obfervations alfo convinced 
him that nothing dropped out of the claws, which were al- 
ways dry, while the fpider bit any thing, but that a fliort 
white probofcis was, at the fame inftanF, thruft out of the 
mouth, which inftilled a liquor into the wound. And the 
fame author obferves, that the quantity of liquor, emitted 
by our common fpiders when they kill their prey, is vifibly 
fo great, and the wounding weapons fo minute, that they 
could contain but a very inconfiderable portion thereof, if 
it were to be difcharged that way. Baker's Microfcope, 
p. 196. 

Spiders frequently caft their (kins, which may be found in 
their webs perfedly dry and tranfparent; and from fuch 
(kins the forceps, or claws, for they are always (lied with 
the (kins, may eafier be feparated, and examined with much 
greater exaflnefs, than in the common fpider while living. 
The fpider's manner of weaving its web is very wonderful. 
The creature has five little teats, or nipples, near the extre- 
mity of the tail ; from thefe there proceeds a gummy liquor, 
which adheres to every thing it is preffed againft, and be- 
ing drawn out, hardens inftantly in the air, and becomes a 
firing, or thread, ftrong enough to bear five or fix times 
the weight of the fpider's body. This thread is compofed 
of feveral finer ones, which are drawn out feparately, but 
unite together at two or three hairs breadth diftance from 
the creature's body. Thefe threads are finer or coarfer, ac- 
cording to the bignefs of the fpider that fpins them. Mr. 
Lewenhoek has computed, that a hundred of the (ingle 
threads of a full grown fpider are not equal to the diameter 
of the hair of his beard ; and confequently, if the threads 
and hair be both round, ten thoufand fuch threads are not 
bigger than fuch a hair. He calculates farther, that when 
young fpiders firft begin to fpin, four hundred of them are 
not larger than one which is of a full growth ; allowing 
2 2 z z which. 
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Which, four millions of a young fpider' $ threads are not fo 
big as the fingle hair of a man's beard. 
The eggs of fome fpiders are a very pleafing rnicrofcopic 
object ; they are round at one end, and flattilh at the other, 
With a deprcfiion in the center of the fiattifh end, and a 
yellowifh circJe round it. The colour of thefe eggs is a 
pearly or bluifli white, and when the young fpiders hatch, 
they come out in their perfe£ form, and run about very 
nimbly. Tke female fpider depofits her eggs* to the num- 
ber of five or fix hundred, in a bag compofed of her own 
Web, which fhe either carries under her belly, or hides in 
fome very fafe recefs. Philof. Tranf. N 3 272. 
The young fpiders are always very beautiful objects for the 
microfcope. The current of the blood may be eafily dis- 
covered in their legs, and part of their bodies; and many 
other curious particulars occur in their direction. 
There are two or three fpecies of this animal, peculiarly 
worthy the attention of the curious in rnicrofcopic difco- 
veries. . 1. A little white feW-fpidcr with fliort legs. This 
is found plentifully among new hay, and its body appears 
like white amber with black knobs, out of which grow 
fliort- but fliarp prickles. The eyes of thefe may be very 
diftinctly feen, being very brifk and lively, and fome have 
fix, fome eight of them : each eye has a pupil of a violet 
blue, which is beautifully clear and tranfparent, and is fur- 
rounded by a circle of pale yellow. 2. The wandering, 
or hunting fpider, that (pins no webs, but runs and leaps 
by fits. This has two tufts of feathers fixed to its fore-paws, 
which make a very beautiful appearance before the micro- 
fcope. The variety and beauty of colouring alfo, all over 
this little creature, afford a very pleafing fight. 3. The 
long-legs, or fhepherd-yp/'<&r. This is a molt wonderful crea- 
ture : it has two fore-claws at a great diftance from the 
head, tipped with black like thofe of a crab, and opening 
and (hutting like the fcorpions ; thefe are ferrated or indented 
on 'their mfide. When all the legs are cut from this fpider, 
and it is examined by the microfcope, it will be feen that 
the protuberance on the top of its back is furnifhed with two 
fine black eyes. Power's Microf. Obf. p. 13. Hook's Mi- 
crogr. p. 200. 

The venom of many kind of fpiders is greater than ufually 
fuppofed : we have, in the Philofophical Transitions, an 
account of a perfon in New-England who was bitten by a 
fmall fpider a little above his ankle; he perceived the crea- 
ture biting, and crufhed it to death upon the wound, be- 
tween his flocking and his leg ; in half an hour he felt a 
pain in that leg, which in another half hour extended itfelf 
to the groin, and at the fame time he had a creeping pain 
in the calf of his other leg ; and in a quarter of an hour after 
this it affected his ftomach, his back, and his head. The 
pains were not conftant and fixed, but erratic, and very 
acute, and his pulfe was extremely low and heavy. He was 
relieved, by taking internally fpirit and fait of hartfhorn in 
viper-wine, and applying a cataplafm of garlick to the part, 
and in three or four days wholly recovered. 
Boccone mentions a fpecies of large fpider, common in the 
ifland of Sardinia, whofe bite proves mortal within the fpace 
of a few hours ; the whole body ufually fwells almoft im- 
mediately, in confequence of this bite. The cure is per- 
formed by oil of olives, in which the creature is infufed 
over the heat of a ftove. This is a medicine they always 
keep ready in the houfe, and while they ufe this externally, 
they give large dofes of Venice-treacle inwardly, diffolved 
in ftrong wine : but many die of this bite, either from the 
want of power in the remedies, or from their being ufed 
too late. Boccon. Muf. de Fif. 

When fpiders afcend and defcend by their thread, they do 
not fpin a new one at every defcent; but whenever they 
afcend, they wind the thread with their feet into a fort of 
coil, and when they defcend, they only unravel it again. 
Phil. Tranf. N° 482. feet. 16. 

Some think the white matter, we often find floating in the 
a irtowards the end of the fummer, is produced by fpiders. 
Ibid. See the articles ^V-Threads, Opilio, Phalan- 

GIUM, C3°C. 

SpiDER-wwrf, in botany. See Phalangium. 

SPIEI, in the glafs trade, an iron inflrument, hooked at the 
end and pointed, with which the workmen take the metal 
up out of the melting-pots for proofs or efiays, to fee whe- 
ther it be fit to work. Neri'sArt of Glafs, p, 241. 

SPIGNEL, in the materia medica, &c: the Englifh name of 
the plant called by botanifts meum. See Meum. 

SPIGOLA, in ichthyology, a name given by Paulus Jovius, 
and fome others, to that fpecies of pearch whicli is gene- 
rally called the lupus marinus. See the article Lupus. 
It is a genuine pearch, and is diftinguifhed from the others 
by Artedi, by the name of the pearch with the thirteen rays 
in the fecond back fin, and fourteen in the pinna ani. 
Authors have called two different fifti by this name lupus 
marinus, which conveying no diftinct idea of the characters 
of the fifli, was applicable to either as much as the other; 
but this name of Artedi admits of no equivocation, and muft 
always difHngtiifh the fifh. 

SPIKE, or Oil of Spike, a name given by our druggifts to an 
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effehtial oil, much ufed by the varnim-makers and the paint- 
ers in enamel ; and of fome \x(z in medicine. 
This oil, when genuine, is brought from Provence, and 
fome other parts of France, and is there made of lavender. 
This plant is called in Provence afpic, and thence came the 
name oil of afpic, which afterwards degenerated into oil of 
fpike. 

The manner of making the oil upon the fpot is this : when 
the flowers are. perfectly ripe, they put them into an alem- 
bic with a great quantity of water, and this they diftil after 
feveral days maceration : there arifes with the water a large 
quantity of an oil of a fine pale amber colour, and this 
feparated from the water, is the true and genuine oil of 
fpike. 

The flower of this plant is the part which yields the 
largeft quantity of oil ; as is the cafe with all the plants 
with galeated flowers, of which the hufk or flower-cup ufually 
contains almoft all the oil of the plant. The aromatic plants, 
in general, yield indeed but a fmall quantity of oil, but the 
vaft abundance of this plant, in thefe places, makes the ex- 
pence of gathering it fo fmall, that the oil is very cheap. 
The quantity required on feveral occafions is, however, 
much greater than what all the lavender of the country 
can yield ; and the price it is expected to be fold at is fo 
fmall, that it is not to be wondered that there are feveral 
common adulterations of it. 

The moft ufual ways of fophifticating it, however, are two ; 
the one with the fpirit of wine, which is efteemed the Ieaft 
hurtful, and the oil thus fophiflicated is often called the very 
beft of the country. The method Mr. Geoffroy took to 
difcover the cheat was this : he procured along and narrow 
vial, of an equal diameter all the way up, into this he firft 
put an ounce of fair water, and to this he added an ounce 
of the oil; he marked the height of the water in the vial, 
then fhook the two liquors together, and they became milky, 
and heated on the mixture, which alone would have been a 
fuificient proof that there was fpirit of wine in the oil. After 
fome ftanding the liquor became clear, and the oil floated at 
the top, but in a much fmaller quantity than might have 
been expected, there being not more than a quarter of an 
ounce of it, the reft having been fpirit of wine, which 
mixed with the water, and thus left all the true oil, which 
was only one fourth of the quantity, to float alone on the 
water, which was greatly encreafed in height in the vial. 
A pint of this oil of fpike, therefore, contains only four 
ounces of the genuine oil, and twelve ounces of plain fpirit 
of wine. 

The fecond method of adulterating this oil, which the fame 
gentleman had fufpected, was eafily difcovered next : for 
on mixing this quarter of an ounce of pure oil of fpike with 
three quarters of an ounce of oil of turpentine, there was 
produced an ounce of a liquor, which appeared wholly the 
fame with the oil of fpike commonly fold in the druggifts 
fhops. And indeed, much of what is ufually fold is worfe 
than this, being no other than oil of turpentine fcented with 
a fmall quantity of the true oil of fpike. 
The ready way of difcovering the oil, counterfeited with oil 
of turpentine, is to wet a paper in it, and fet it on fire; 
the turpentine will here be difcovered by the thick fmoak it 
yields, it being, of all vegetable oils, that which yields 
greatly the thickeft cloud in burning : and, on the contrary, 
that which has been adulterated with fpirit of wine, will be 
diftinguifhed by the fame trial, by its yielding a much finer 
and thinner fmoak, and burning with a bright blue flame. 
If they be tried by firing them in a fpoon-, that which is 
adulterated with fpirit of wine will burn very bright, and 
yield no fume at firft ; but as it grows near the bottom, it 
will fmoak a little, and finally will leave no refiduum, ex- 
cept that it varniflies over the infide of the fpoon : that 
adulterated with the oil of turpentine will burn more vehe- 
mently, fmoak more, and leave a coarfer varnifh upon the 
fpoon ; and if it be of the coarfeft kind, that is, if it have 
been adulterated with badly-rectified oil of turpentine, the 
fume will be the more abundant, and there will be left in 
the fpoon a fetid matter, refembling melted pitch. 
Mr. Geoffroy tried whether, in the bufinefs of varnifhing, 
the oil of turpentine alone might not do as well as the oil 
of fp'tke ; he found that it dried perfectly well, but that it 
left a ftinking fmell upon the work, which never went off; 
whereas the mixture of this oil, with that of fpike, makes a 
fmell like neither, and which foon goes off. 
An ounce of oil of turpentine, with only twenty drops, ei- 
ther of our common oil of lavender, or the pure oil of fpike, 
makes a liquor tolerably well fcented, and which ferves for 
the purpofes of oil of fpike. If two drachms of our oil of 
lavender be added to fix drachms of fpirit of wine, they 
immediately mix, and this afterwards mixed in a fmall pro- 
portion with oil of turpentine, makes a fort of oil of fpike. 
The moft regular method, however, that the artificer can 
ufe, if he can get the genuine oil of fpike, is to mix one 
ounce of it with three of oil of turpentine, which perfectly 
fits it for his purpofe, and makes it the fame with' that in. 
common ufe. The method of making this perfectly pure, 
is to rediftil it in a balneum maris ; there will thus be pro- 
cured 
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cured art oil highly rectified, and pellucid as water, which 
will dry away as foon as touched on any thing. The great 
difadvantage attending the nil of fpike adulterated with fpirit 
of wine, is, that it will not readily mix with all the iorts 
of varnifh. 

Having gone through the properties of oil of fpike, in regard 
to varnifh, it remains to enquire into them in regard to its 
other great ufe in enamel, and to confider the effects of 
the two ufual methods of adulterating it in this work. 
The oil of fpike which wants body, is not at all fit for ena- 
melling, becaufe it dries too fuddenly, and does not at all 
aflift the natural drynefs of the enamel, which is only a 
fort of powder of glafs ; and the particles of this powder, 
with a fluid of too little body, are not manageable by the 
artifts, fo that the colour nsver is brought to a due confift- 
ence : and when the oil has too much body, the mixture 
becomes too tenacious, and is as unmanageable in that ex- 
treme as in the other ; and this fault is attended with an- 
other very great mifchief, which is, that the fume railed 
by this oil, when heated, is often fo grofs, as to deftroy the 
beauty of the colours. In fhort, thick oil of turpentine is 
always deftructive of enamels by its fmoak. 
The true compofition for enamelling is oil of fpike 
mixed with fpirit of wine, but the proportions muff be 
nicely regulated from repeated trials : for if the quantity of 
the fpirit be too large, it is apt to feparate iifelf from the 
oil and colour in the drying, and this always fpoils the glofs 
and beauty of the work. Artificers obferve, that ail of 
fpike does heft for their purpofes, after it has been kept two 
or three years. But this is only owing to the oil's being 
adulterated with fpirit of wine, and ufually containing too 
large a proportion of the fpirit when firft fent over, it be- 
comes better for ufe when a part of that fpirit has had time 
to evaporate in the keeping. It would be a better way for 
thefe curious works, to procure the oil pure, and then occa- 
iionally mix it with fuch a proportion of fpirit of wine, as 
experience fhews to be the moft proper. Mem. Acad. 
Par. 1716. 

SPIKENARD, in botany. See the article Nardus. 

Ointment of Spikenard. See Nardinum unguentum. 

SPIKES, or, as the feamen call them, Speeks, in a fhip, 
are large long iron nails with fiat heads. They are of divers 
lengths, fome a foot, or two long, and fome are jagged, 
fo that they cannot be drawn out again. They are ufed to 
faften the planks and timbers. They call alfo a kind of 
fmall fidd, which ferves them to open and fplice fmall ropes, 
a marling fpike. 

SPINA (Cycl.) — Spina bifida, in anatomy, a parting of the 
fpinal proceffes into two rows. The existence of fuch a cafe 
is doubted. See Spine. 

Spina burgi, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for the 
alaternm, or ever-green privet, a garden fhrub, the fruit of 
which is a mild aftringent. Park. Theatr. p. 1445. 

Spina ventofa, is properly a fpecies of corruption of the bones, 
which takes its rife in their internal parts, and by degrees 
enlarges the bone, and raifes it into a tumor. 
The antients were ffrangers to this name for this diforder, 
and called it fideraUo^ gangr&na, or cancer ojfis, and fome- 
times expreffed it by the word teredo. Some among the 
French call it alfo an exoflofis, though this is a term more 
properly denoting certain eminences, or preternatural acu- 
minated excrefcences in the bones, which happen after 
fracture, or other accident, and are fome. imes attended with 
a caries. 

The name of the diforder feems to have been borrowed 
from fpina, a thorn, from the refemblance the eminences 
of the bone in this cafe bear to thorns, continually pricking 
the flefh, and producing the moft grievous pains; and the 
epithet ventofa is added, becaufe the tumor feems, to the 
touch, to be filled with air, though this is very rarely the 
cafe. This feems to have been the origin of the name fpina 
ventofa, which fome after-writers barbaroufly difforted into 
fpina ventofitas. When this diforder happens to children, 
Severinus, and many others, call it padarthrocacei. 
In the fp'ma ventofa the caries, or erofion of the bone, is 
occafioned by a depravity of the contained fluids, and ge- 
nerally arifes fpontaneoufly, or without any external caufe, 
and does not begin upon the furface of the bone, but be- 
tween its lamella, or elfe in its internal cavity j from 
whence extending itfelf by degrees to the external parts, it 
at length either affects the whole bone, or a greater or 
fmaller part of it, expanding itfelf to different widths, and 
rifing to a tumor, which is fometimes hard, and without 
pain, and at others feels as if it were filled with wind, and 
is attended with a greater or lefier degree of pain, pricking 
and fhooting, and at laft grows red, and is attended with 
other bad fymptoms, till the difordered bone being by de- 
grees corroded, the common integuments, and other fofter 
parts that lay over it, remaining at firft entire, but at laft 
partaking of the diforder, foul ulcers of a very terrible fort 
break out. When tumors of the bone are hard, and the 
foft parts about them not inflated, and arc free from rednefs, 
inflammation, and pain, as is very frequently the cafe in 
ricketty diforders, the bad fymptoms juff defcribed fddom 



come oh. This is properly the predarthrocaces, but the 
painful, red, inflated tumors happening equally to children; 
and to adults, are properly the fpina ventofa. 
It differs from a caries by being attended with a tumor, and 
from the rickets by its being accompanied with pain and 
erofion. It generally begins about the heads, or epiphyfes 
of the larger bones, where they are moft tender and fpungy, 
and where the noxious matter may not only have fufflcient 
room to lodge in the cellular fubftance, hut where it will 
alfo meet with the leaft refiftance in foftening and expand- 
ing the parts. Sometimes, however, it alfo arifes in the 
middle of the bones, between their lamella;, efpecially in 
the tibia. The os frontis is alfo fubject to diforders of this 
kind in venereal cafes, and it is frequently fituated in the 
bones of the face, neck and breaft ; though thofe of the arms, 
legs, fingers, carpus, meta-carpus, tarfus, and meta-tarfusj 
are more frequently the fubjects of it. 

Though this diforder ufually arifes from internal, yet it 
is fometimes found to be owing to external caufes; efpe- 
cially in perfons conftitutionally addicted to a diforder of 
this kind, when the vefiels between the lamella? of the bone, 
or in the medulla itfelf, are by a blow, fall, or other ex- 
ternal violence, injured, or torn, and their fluids extrava- 
fated, and by degrees putrefy, corrupt, and deftroy the me- 
dulla, and foften the very fubftance of the bone, and 
corrode it ; whence proceed pain, tumors, ulcers, and 
fiftulas of the bone, and adjacent parts, and all the fame train 
of mifchiefs which attend thefe diforders, when begun fpon- 
taneoufly from internal caufes. 

The proximate caufe of this diforder is a collection, or con- 
geftion, either of a vifcid and thick, or of an acrimonious 
and corroding humor, or an inflammation arifing in the 
medulla, or in the cellular fubftance of the bone, degene- 
rating into an abfeefs, and forming matter, or ichor. As 
thefe ftagnating fluids can find no difcharge from the bones, 
efpecially from their cavities, they continue confined there 
till they putrefy, and become acrimonious, and corrode and 
deftroy the neighbouring parts, converting them, particu- 
larly the medulla, into a kind of fanies ; and at length they 
attack the bone and deftroy it. The collection of vifcid 
and pituitous humors, and the expanfion of the bones, fome- 
times happens without pain, as in ricketty cafes, but the 
erofion of the parts can never happen without the moft acute 
pains. 

When the internal parts of the bonqf only are affected by 
this diforder, the pain does not encreafe upon external pref- 
fure ; when the pain encreafes upon external preffure, the) 
external parts are brought into confent; and when this hap- 
pens, the periofteum, and parts which furround it, with 
the fubftance of the bone and tunica cellularis, enlarge, 
from whence a fenfation frequently arifes, as if the parts 
were filled with air, or wind. But when the tumor 19 
opened, either fpontaneoufly, or by the knife, the bone, if 
it lies bare, is found full of fmall erofions, refembhng a 
fpunge or pumice-ftone. 

Of this terrible diforder there are properly three degrees: 
the firft is, when the patient complains of a continual 
grievous pain in the bone, which feems to him to proceed 
from the marrow, and torments him fo, that he can have no 
fleep, and all this while there is no external pain or tu- 
mor ; in this cafe the difeafe is confined to the internal part 
of the bone. The fecond degree is when a tumor appears 
to be arifen on the furface of the bone, and is attended 
with external pain, more or Iefs. The third degree is 
when, after the former fymptoms, an ulcer is formed in the 
tumor, which difcharges a fetid ichor, or purulent matter, 
fmelling like rank butter or lard. 

There are two methods of treating this diforder, one fuited 
to the milder, the other to the more violent ftate of it, in 
which the bones, and the parts furrounding them, are en- 
tirely corroded and deftroyed. In the milder ftages, the 
acrimony of the blood muff be endeavoured to be corrected 
by large draughts of the decoctions of the woods, with the 
China and farfaparilla roots. The parts affected fhould alfo 
be fumigated with the fleam of decoctions of aromatic herbs, 
and twice a day, in the intermediate times, the part may 
be rubbed over with a mercurial ointment, and afterwards 
covered with the common mercurial plafter. Mercurial me- 
dicines fhould alfo be given internally, according to the 
ftrength of the patient, and fometimes a falivation is ne- 
ceflary. 

Mercurial remedies feem indeed fo peculiarly appropriated 
to this cafe, that nothing is to be done without them ; and 
it hence looks very fufpicious, that fomething venereal is 
always in the cafe, or elfe that the diforder is of itfelf very 
much akin to that difeafe. By diligently purfuing this me- 
thod for fome weeks, the firft and fecond ftages of this dif- 
eafe may be cured even where there are bony tumors formed ; 
and the tumors may either be reduced, or at leaft brought to 
that ftate, that they will remain as they are without farther 
encreafe, or without pain, or any farther inconveniency. 
But when thefe tumors are fo far advanced, as to be out of 
the reach of the remedies, the pain and tumors encreaf- 
ing, and abfcefl.es forming ; as there is great reafon to fear 
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the entire deftrucHon &f the bone, if the abfeefs does no' 
burft of itfeif, the furgeon fhould not flay for its mature 
tlon, but lav the bone bare in the loweft, or in the roof 
painful part.' When the abfeefs is already burft, it the open- 
ing be too fmall, it muft be enlarged with a kmte, or n 
the patient too much dreads the knife, tiie cauftic may fup- 
ply its place ; and after this feveral fmall holes muft be 
made in the bone with a fmall piercer, perforating it inU 
the medulla, to give way for the difebarge of the confined 
matter; and when thefe fmall holes are not fumcient, a 
larger muft be made by the trepan, if the bone will admit it : 
this will not only make more way for the difcharge of the 
matter, but will alfo give room for the proper application 
of remedies better than any Other method. 
While this is under cure, the patient mull ufe internally 
the decoctions of the woods, and mild mercurial, and an- 
timonial medicines ; and externally the wound muft be 
treated with cleanfins:, and balfamic remedies, fuch as de- 
co&ions of acrimony, fahicle, St. JohH's wort, or birthwort. 
and efience of myrrh and aloes. Thefe fhould be inje&ed 
warm with a fyr'inge twice every day, as may alfo a folu- 
tion of mercurius dulcis made in plantanc- water, or in lime- 
water. Honey of rofes fhould be added in a fmall quantity 
to either of the deco&ions, ufed as effences; and after the 
ufe of them, the wound fhould be dreffed with the before- 
mentioned effences, or with thofe of maftich or amber, 
fpread upon lint, and covered with a mercurial, or other 
platter : this method is to be continued till the parts are 
healed. The actual cautery is fometimes ncceffary to root 
out the diforder, efpecially when it is only between the la- 
mella? of the bone, for in other cafes there is no getting to 
the bottom with it. 
But when all thefe methods are unfuccefsful, and the part is 
already too much corroded and deftroyed, there is no hope 
of faving it, nor indeed of faving the life of the patient, by 
any other means than the taking off the limb. When the 
diforder is fituated, however, in fome fmall bone, as on 
the carpus, tarfus, meta-carpus, or meta-tarfus, or fingers, 
it will not always be neceflary to take off the whole limb. 
that is to fay, the finger, foot, or hand, but it will frequently 
fuffice to remove the corrupted bone alone. In larger bones, 
where the whole bone is not affected, but only a part of its 
external furface is difordered by either a caries, or fpina 
ventofa, the whole limb is by no means to be taken off, but 
the difeafed part of tfce bone only removed ; but when a large 
bone, as the os humeri, tibia, or femur, or an entire joint of the 
arm, knee, or foot, is difeafed, there is no remedy but am- 
putating it in the found parts juft above. Heijler'% Surgery, 
p. 264. 

Dr. Schlichting affirms, that the fjtna ventofa may be cured 
by rubbing the tumor twice a day with ung. Neapolit. 
preventing falivation by gentle cathartics. Phil. Tranf. 
N°466. feft. 10. 

It appears lifcewife, from a cafe related in the Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions, that amputation of the limb is not always ne- 
ceffary. Vid. Phil. Tranf. N° 480. 

SPINACHIA, fpinacb, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe. The flowers are 
of the apetalous kind, confiding only of a number of fta^ 
mina. Thefe flowers are alfo barren, and the embryo feeds 
are found on fuch parts, or different plants of fpinacb, as 
have no flowers. Thefe finally become feeds of a turbinated 
form, and are contained either in a capfule of the fame fi- 
gure, or elfe in a cornuted or angular one. 
The fpecies of fpinacb, enumerated by Mr. Tourneforr, are 
thefe. 1. The common fpinacb with prickly feed-vcffels. 
2. The common barren fpinacb. 3. The procumbent Cretic 
fpinacb with echinated capfules. And 4. the common fpi- 
nacb with fmooth capfules. Town. Inft. p. 533. 
The common fpinacb, intended for winter ufe, fhould be 
fown on an open fpot of ground in the latter end of July, 
obferving to do it, if poffible, when the weather is rainy. 
When the young plants are come up, the weeds muff be de- 
ftroyed, and -the plants left at about five inches afunder. 
The ground being kept clear of weeds, the fpinacb will be 
fit for ufe in October. The way of gathering it to advan- 
tage, is only to take off the longeft leaves, leaving thofe in 
the center to grow bigger ; and at this rate a bed of fpinacb 
will furnifh the table for the whole winter, till the fpinacb 
fown in fpring is become fit for ufe, which is common in 
April. Mii/cr's Gard. Diclr. 

Spinachia, in zoology, a name given by fome authors to 
our common flickleback* or barnftickle, mote ufually known 
among writers by the names pugnititis, or aculeatus pifiiculus. 
Qefner, de Aquatil. See the article Pugnitius. 

SPINALIS (Cyr/.)— -Spinalis cervicis, in anatomy, a name 
given bv Albinus to a mufcle ot the neck, called by Fal- 
lopius the tsritum par mufculbrttm dorfi, and by Cowper and 
Morgagtii fpindlh colli. 

This is the mufcle which the French anatomifts call les ver- 
td-raux exter'nes du demi-epineux, ou le tranfverfaire epineux 
du col. See Transversalis, &c. 

Spinales c-lli minores, mufcles lying between the fix fpinal 
apophyfes of the neck, and between the laft of the neck 



and firft of the back ; being inferted in thefe apophyfes by 
both extremities on one fide of the pofterior cervical liga- 
ment, which parts them from thofe of the other fide. They 
are like wife termed interfp'tnales. V id. Winjiow's Anat. 
p. 244. 

Spinalis dorfi, in anatomy, a name given by Albinus to a 
mufcle of the back, figured by Euftachius Tab. 37. and 
called by Fallopius quintiparis dorfi mttfeuhrum pars implan- 
iata in jpinas vertebrarum thoracis. 

Others, as Spigelius, have called it a part of the femifpi- 
natuS) and others a part of the longijfimus dorfi. The French 
have named it le grand spineux de dos. See the articles Se- 
mispinatus and Longissimus dorfi. 

Spinalis dorfi major, a pretty long and flender mufcle, lying 
upon the lateral part of the extremities of the fpinal apo- 
phyfes of the back. It is compofed of feveral mufcular faf- 
ciculi of different lengths, which croffing each other, are 
inferted laterally by fmall tendons in the fpinal apophyfes 
from the fecond, third, or fourth vertebra: of the back; 
and fometimes, though feldom, from the laft of the neck, 
or firft of the back, all the way to the firft or fecond ver- 
tebra of the loins, with feveral irregular decuffations, which 
vary in different fubjc<£ts. The longeft fafciculi are all a 
little incurvated, and the whole mufcle terminates in points 
at its ends, but is coniiderably broad in the middle. It 
communicates by fome fibres with the Iongiffimus dorfi, 
and femifpinalis, and fends off fafciculi to feveral tranfverfe 
apophyfes of the back, from the fourth to the eleventh. It 
is called by fome femifpinalis, but very improperly. Win- 
flow's Anatomy, p. 247. 

Spinales dorfi minores. Thefe mufcles are of two kinds ; 
fome go laterally from the extremity of one fpinal apophyfis 
to another, being often mixed with the fhort fafciculi of the 
fpinalis major; the reft lie dire&ly between the extremities 
of two neighbouring fpinal apophyfes, being feparated from 
thofe on the other fide by the fpinal ligament. Thefe are 
fmaller and thinner than thofe of the neck, and are pro- 
perly enough termed interfpinaks. Win/low's Anatomy, 
p. 248. 

Spinales et tranfverfales lumborum. There are fome fafciculi 
which run up from the fuperior falfe fpines of the os facrum 
to the lower fpinal apophyfes of the loins, which may be 
looked upon as fo many fpinales lumborum majores ; and there 
are alfo fome fpinales lumborum minores between the fpinal 
apophyfes of the loins, and tranfverfales minores between the 
tranfverfe apophyfes, which are fometimes of a confiderable 
breadth. Winjlow's Anatomy, p. 249. 

SPIN ARE LL A, in ichthyology, a name given by Bellonius,-> 
and fome other authors, to the little fifh called by us the 
kfifer flickleback, and diftinguifhed by Artedi by the name of 
the gafierofieus with ten fpines on the back. See the article^ 
Gasterosteus. 

The fize is an uncertain mark, but this number of the 
fpines wholly determines the fpecies, the common gaflero- > 
fleus, or ftickleback, havjng only three. 

SPINATUS, in anatomy, a name given by Riolanus, and 
others, to a mufcle of the neck, called by Albinus fpinalis 
colli, and by Window, and the other French writers, les 
vertebraux externes du demi-epineux, ou tranfuerfaire epineux 
du col. See the articles Spinalis and Transversalis. 

SPINDLE (Cycl.) — Spindle, in mining, is a piece of wood 
faftened into either flow-blade. Houghton's Compleat Miner 
in the Explan. of the Terms. Seethe article Stows. 
Thefe flows give a miner, or any other perfon that owns 
them, as good a right to a meer or meers of ground, (fo that 
every meer have a pair of flows fet on them) as a deed of 
conveyance doth to any purchafer. Houghton, ibid. 

Spindle, in fhip-building, a part of the capftan. See the 
article Capstan, Cycl. and Suppl. 

SPINE {Cycl.) — This takes in all that order of bones which 
follow one another without interruption, from the os occi- 
pitis downward along the pofterior part of the trunk. 
It reprefents a very compound folding pillar, round on the 
forefide, and on the backfide fluck full of prickles or points, 
rcprefenting fo many fpines. It has a canal in the middle 
through its whole length, into which a great number of 
holes open on each fide. When it is viewed directly on 
the forefide or backfide, it appears ftrait, and to be made up 
of different portions of pyramids, in a contrary fituation to 
one another; but viewed fideways, it prefents feveral diffe- 
rent curvatures. The pieces which compofe the fpine are 
of two kinds, one fimple, the other compound ; the fingle 
pieces are generally twenty four in number, called by the 
name of vertebra ; the compound pieces are two, the os 
facrum and os coccygis. The fingle fpecies are alfo called 
true vertebra, to diftinguifh them from the portions which 
compofe the other two, which are caUedfe/lft vertebra:. The 
true vertebra? are divided into three clafles, viz. [even of 
the neck, twelve of the back, and five of the loins; and 
to thefe are given the names cervical, dorfal, and lumbar. 
IVinflaw's Anatomy, p. 53. 

This bone, when felt through the integuments, feems fome- 
times divided, and has given rife to the notion of a fp- na 
bifida, or bifurcation of the fpine. But fome doubt of the 
' exigence 
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exigence of fuch a cafe, as a perfect fpina bifida, fuppofes 
the very canal nnA fpinal marrow to divide into two branches, 
and the fpinal proceffes to divaricate into two rows. We 
have a cafe in the Philufophical Trail factions, where the 
fpinal marrow of an infant was found bare, without any 
bony covering, and which was taken for a fpina bifida. 
See Phil. Tranf. ^472. fed. 2. and N° 366. p. 98. 
See, in the Mem. dc t'Acad. Royale des Sciences anno 1730, 
fome curious obfervations, by Mr. Winflow, on the motions 
of the fpine. 
Cartilages of the Spine. The cartilages of all the vertebra? 
in general are of two kinds, one proper to each vertebra, 
the other common to two vert-'brse which lie next one an- 
other ; the firft may be termed the cartilages of articulation, 
the latter the cartilages of fympbyfts. 

The proper articular cartilages of each vertebra of the whole 
fpine are thofe four which cover the furfaces of the four 
fmall articular apophyfes. In the natural ftate they are very 
white and fmooth, and much thicker than in the dried bones. 
Their circumference is the fame with that of the articu- 
lated fides of the apophyfes, except in thofe places where 
there are fmall fuperficial notches. The vertebra? of the 
back, befide the four cartilages of their fmall apophyfes, 
h.ave others which do not belong to their articulations with 
one another, viz. thofe which cover the lateral foifula? in 
the bodies of thefe vertebra?, and the fofluhe in their tranf- 
verfc apophyfes, by both of which they are articulated with 
the ribs. 

The cartilages of the fymphyfis He between the bodies of 
the vertebra;, one of them being contained between, and 
clofely joined to the lower furface of one vertebra, and to 
the upper furface of the next under it ; the breadth and 
circumference of thefe anfwer exactly to thofe of the fur- 
faces between which they are contained, but their height, 
or thicknefs, is different in each clafs of the vertebrae. In 
the vertebrae of the loins they are, according to the ftature 
of the fubject, a quarter or a third of an inch thick, in 
thofe of the neck they are not fo thick, and thinneft of all 
m thofe of the back. Neither arc they of equal thicknefs 
in all their parts, thofe of the neck and loins appear to be 
thickeft on the forefide, and thofe of the back rather thickeft 
on the contrary part; but thefe differences are moft re- 
markable in the vertebrae that lie near the middle of each 
clafs. 

The internal ftrudture of thefe cartilages is different from 
that of all the other cartilages of the body, and indeed they 
refemble the reft in nothing but in wlutenels and in elafti- 
city. When we view their circumferences only, they ap- 
pear to be one uniform mafs like the reft, hut when divided 
by an incifion, parallel to the furface of the vertebne, we 
fee that they are made up of a great number of concentric 
cartilaginous rings, contained within each other, with a 
fmall fpace left between them. Thefe are clofeft and thin- 
neft: near the center, and about the middle feem to dege- 
nerate into another {"after kind of Jubilance. Thefe rings 
do not form an entire circumference, being turned inward 
on the buckfide, anfwerably to the pofterior flope in the 
body of each vertebra. They lie horizontally, one edge 
being fixed to the lower fide of one vertebra, and the other 
to the upper fide of the vertebra next below the former. 
The intcrfticcs between the rings are filled with a mucila- 
ginous fubftance, lefs fluid than that of the joints, and their 
breadth, or beighth, is proportionable to the diftance of the 
vertebrae between which they He. 

Each cartilaginous lamina taken feparately is very pliable, 
according to its length, but taken all together they are not 
fo eaJily bent, partly becaufe of their circular figure, and 
pattly becaufe of their proximity and multiplicity. They 
vield, however, in the inflexions of the fpine, and without 
any inflexion to the weight of the head and upper extremi- 
ties ; but this is done by very fmall degrees, and moft of all, 
when the upper part of the body is loaded with any foreign 
weight. Alter thefe com.pr.efllons they reftore themfelves, 
merely by being freed from the preffure; fo that a man is 
really taller after lying fome time, than after he has car- 
ried a burthen for a great while. Thefe lingular obferva- 
tions of the different heights of the fame perfon, at different 
times, which were firft made in England, and afterwards con- 
firmed at Paris by Mr. Morand, are moft naturally and ea- 
fdy accounted for, merely by the different ftate of the in- 
tervertebral cartilages. 

The intervertebral cartilages of the neck lying, for the moft 
part, between the convex iide of one vertebra, and the con- 
cave fide of another, are of a greater extent, in proportion 
to the ilzc of thofe vertebne, than thofe of the back and 
loins. The os facrum has no cartilage, except that between 
the upper fide of the firft falle vertebra, and the la ft ver- 
tebra of the loins; and thofe by which it is connected to 
the ofla innominata, already defcribed as the cartilages of 
that bone. The cartilages, which join the different porti- 
ons of the os coccyejs, arc preferred in fome fubjects to 
a very great age, but in others they very foon become en- 
tirely bony. JVinflovji Anatomy, p. 145. 
Ligaments of the Spine. The vertebra? are itrongly connected 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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to each other by three kinds of ligaments. Each vertebra 
is connected to thofe above and beiow it by a great number 
of very fhort and Jlrong ligaments, which crols each other 
obliquely, and are fixed round the edges of the body of 
each vertebra. Thefe crucial ligaments cover the circum- 
ference of the intervertebral cartilages, and adhere clofely to 
them. 

The bodies of all the vertebra?, from the fecond of the neck 
to the os lactam, are covered by iigamentary half vaginas 
on the convex fide, in which thefe vaginae arc fixed, fur- 
rounding all the crucial ligaments, and made up of Iiga- 
mentary filaments partly oblique, but for the moft part lon- 
gitudinal. All the vertebrse are likewife ftrongly connected 
by a Iigamentary tube, which lines the inner furface of 
the medullary canal from the occipital hole to the os facrum ; 
it reprefents a long flexible funnel, its cavity at the upper 
part being equal to that of the occipital foramen, and ending 
in a point at the os facrum. The firft vertebra is fixed to 
the os occipitis befide this, by a diftinct and very ftrong 
Iigamentary covering; the fecond has two ligaments pecu- 
liar to it, one which connects the apophyfis dentiformis to 
the os occipitis, and another tranfverfe, which confines this 
apophyfis withih the anterior portion of the cavity of the 
firft vertebra. The firft may be called the occipital, and 
the fecond the tranfverfe ligament of the odontoide apo- 
phyfis. Along the whole bony canal of the fpine, between 
the bafes of each jpinal apophyfis, lies a fiat and very elaftic 
ligament, of a yellowifh colour, which fills up the pofteri- 
or great notches of the vertebra;, adhering to their edges, 
and to the neighbouring portions of the inner Iigamentary 
tube. 

Between the extremities, or apices of the fpinal apophyfes, 
are fmall Iigamentary ropes, which go from one fpine to 
the next, which are all really double, though they appear 
fo only in the neck, being there fixed feparately to the 
forked extremities of the fpines. Between all the fpinal apo- 
phyfes, from their apices to the middle of their hales, lies 
a Iigamentary membrane, going between eath two; and 
there is a ligament of a like kind between the two tranf- 
verfe apophyfes in all. 

The articular ligaments of the fpina dorfi are thofe which 
tic the glenoide cavities of the firft vertebra to the condyles 
of the os occipitis; thofe that join the cartilaginous furface 
of the apophyfis dentiformis to the anterior cavity of the 
firft vertebra, and thofe by which all the oblique, or arti- 
cular apophyfes, are connected together. Thefe are all 
fmall, fhort, and ftrong. The vertebral ligaments of the 
ribs, or thole which connect the ribs to the vertebrae, are 
of the fame kind, and are inferted round the cartila- 
ginous foflulse in the body, and apophyfes of each vertebra. 
Befide all thefe ligaments of the fpine, there is one which 
goes in form of a membrane from the os occipitis, all the 
■way to the laft two vertebra? of the -neck : this is a true in- 
termufcular ligament, and may be properly called the liga-* 
mentum cervicale pojlcrius. There are alio two lateral liga- 
ments of the fame kind, fixed to the tranfverfe apophyfes 
of the vertebra? of the neck. Wtnfilotv's Anatomy, p. 147. 
Spikes of echini, in natural hiftory. Thefe in their foifilc 
ftate make a great appearance in the cabinets of the curi- 
ous, and in the works of the learned, and are of an almoft 
infinite variety of kinds ; and many of them arc of the 
fame figures and dimenfions with thofe of the echini now 
living in our own and other feas, and well known to us. 
But befide thefe there are an almoft infinite variety of others, 
which though allowed on all hands to be truly fpines of 
fome echini or other, yet evidently differ from thofe of all 
the known recent fifli of that name, and have certainly be- 
longed to fpecies of" it which we have not yet the leaft 
knowledge of. Thefe, however different in fhape from one 
another, yet all agree in their texture and conftituent mat- 
ter, both with one another, and with the foffile remains 
that (apply the places of the fhells of the other fpecies io 
common in our chalk-pits, all being compoled of a plated, 
or tabulated fpar. Both thefe fhells and the fpines, though 
they retain every outer lineament of the bodies they owe 
their form to, yet have they nothing of their interior tex- 
ture, nor any the leaft refemblancc of it, but are compofed 
of plates fet edgewife, or aflant, in the fhells, and in the 
fpines always obliquely to the axis of the body ; fo that all 
the foftilc fpints of echini break regularly in an oblique di- 
rection, and always fhew on each part a perfectly fmooth 
and glolfy flanting furface. 

Of the foffile fpines of echini fome are long and {lender, ta- 
pering from a broader bafis to' a fine point, and fometimes 
from a thick part, at or near the middle, to an obtufe point 
at each end : thefe are ufually ftriaied, ridged, or furrowed, 
and often elegantly granulated, though fometimes they are 
fmooth. Thefe moft refemble the fpines of the more com- 
mon fpecies of recent or living echini we are acquainted 
with ; others of them are of very different and very flrangc 
figures ; fome are of the fame length with the common long 
ones, but arc very flat, and are ridged more or lefs high", 
or covered with tubercles of different ihapes ; others are 
ragged, and varioufly jagged, and. knotted like a rough 
3 A a a branch 
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branch of fir ftript of its leaves, or that fort of fucus called 
the/«i ragged Jiaf. Another very common kind in fome 
parts of the world, cfpecially in Syria, but lefs frequent 
with us, is the body called by authors lapis judakus : thefe 
are fuppofed, in fome fort, to referable an olive, fwelling 
from a (hurt {talk to a large thick and fliort body of an oval 
figure, and marked very elegantly with longitudinal fur- 
rows, and in the different fpecies with very differently 
fhaped tubercles. Of this fhape there are alfo fome perfectly 
fmooth. 

We have alfo with us great numbers of a kind approaching 
to thefe, but having longer ftalks and fmaller bodies, and 
thefe we meet with of all fizes, from three inches in length 
down to the bignefs of a barley-corn ; and there are at times 
found fome of all the intermediate figures, between thefe 
tumid ones and the long and flendcr fort. 
We have numbers alfo of various lengths, and varioufly fur- 
rounded with granuke of afhape nearly cylindric, and befide the 
bodies thcmfelves, we meet with impreihons of all the kinds 
on our flints in gravel-pits. The j pines themfelves are ufu- 
ally bedded in the irrata of chalk, though fometimes they 
are found in the ftone-quarries, and fometimes, but that 
molt rarely, bedded in clay, or loofe among gravel. Hill's 
Hilt, of Foil", p. 652. 
SPINNING (Cyc/.)- — The art of /pinning, which nature has 
given to many animals of different kinds for their prcfervati- 
on and other purpofes, is not confined to the inhabitants of 
the eartli or air alone, but is even extended to thofe of the 
fea. Mr. Reaumur has {hewn, by a feries of curious expe 
riments, that the common mufcle, and fome other lhell-nfh 
of the fea, poffefs it in a great degree of perfection. See 
the article Muscle. 

But he obferves, that though the workmanfhip is the fame, 
the manner of producing it is very different. Spiders, ca- 
terpillars, and the like, make threads of any length that 
they pleafe, by making the vifcous liquor, of which they 
are formed, pafs through a fine perforation in the organ ap- 
pointed for this /pinning : but the way in which the mufcles 
form their threads is very different, as the former refem- 
bles the work of the wire-drawer, fo this does that of the 
founder, who cafh metals in a mould. The canal of the 
or^an, deiKned for the mufcle's /pinning, which from its 
fhape is commonly called its tongue, is the mould in which 
its thread is caff, and gives it its determinate length. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1711. 
SPINOSA, in zoology, the name by which the Italians call 

the porcupine. See the article Histrix. 
SPINOSE-Att/", among botaniifs. Seethe article Leaf, 
SPINOSI pi/ces, in zoology, fiich fifties as have fome of the 
rays of their backftns running out into thorns or prickles, 
as the pearch, E3Y. Willughby, Hift. Pifc. p. 271. 
SPINOZISM (CycL) — We have an examination of Spwozi/m, 
and of Mr. Bayle's objections againir. this fyftem, by Monf. 
de Jariges, in the Mem. de 1'Acad. de Berlin, Tom. I. 
p. i2J. and Tom. II. p. 295. Wolfius has alfo given a 
refutation of Spinoza, in his Theol. Nat. Part 2. 
SPINTHER, among the Romans, a kind of bracelet which 
the women, in the fir ft ages of Rome, ufed to wear on tfo 
upper part of their left arm. 
SPINUS, in the natural hiftory of the antients, the name of 
a foflile body of a very remarkable quality; for accordin 
to the accounts of Theophraflus, and other authors of the 
greateft credit, if. broke to pieces, and thrown in an heap 
expofed to the fun, it took fire and burnt, and that the more, 
if moiftened or fprinkled with water. 

It feems to have been a fublrance nearly allied to what they 
called the lapis ihracius, but with this remarkable quality, 
both of them feem to have been of the clafs of the harder 
bitumens, and are wholly unknown to us. Some late 
writers have imagined, that the common black flate-ftone, 
to frequent with us in the coal-pits, was the fubitance called 
by Theophraflus, and the antients, by this name, but it 
has none of the qualities attributed to the /pinus. HilPs 
Theophraflus, p. 35. 
Spinus, in zoology, the name of a fmall bird, called by fome 
ligurinut, and in Englifh the //kin. Its head is black, and 
its neck and back green. The neck, however, has fome 
flight admixture of a blackifh tinge, and the roots of the 
backfeathers have alfo fome bhickifhnefs. Its rump is of a 
greenifh yellow, as aie alfo its breaft and throat. Its belly 
is white, and its tail is yellow underneath, with fome brown- 
!fh fpots. The female is paler coloured than the male, 
and its throat, and its fides, under the wings, are whitifh 
with {freaks of brown. It is common in Germany and 
England, and is kept in cages for its finging. In winter 
thefe birds fly in large flocks. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 102. 
SPl'POLA, in zoology, the name of a fmall bird of the lark 
kind, of which there are, according to Aldrovand, three 
fpecies, fufpectedby Mr. Ray to be only varieties of the 
fpipoletta, or tordlno of the Venetians. Aldrovand. de Avib. 
lib. 17. cap. 26. See the next article. 
SPIPOLETTA, in zoology, the name of a fmall bird of the 
lark kind, called tor dim .by the Venetians, and feeming to 
bethe Jopparola, as alfo the gri/olajwd/pipolaoi' Aldtavuidus. 
3 
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It is fmaller than the common lark; its head, neck, moul- 
ders, and back, are of a greyifh colour, with an admixture 
of green ; its breaft and belly white, and its throat fpotted. 
The female differs from the male, in that her belly is 
yellow. The wing-feathers are of a dufky brown, with 
whitifh or yellowifh edges. Its tail is moderately long 
and part of the feathers are fnow-white, the reft brown or 
blackifh. The length of the heel diftinguifhes this bird 
from all others, except the lark kind, and it differs from all 
the fpecies of larks in the colour of its beak and le^s, which 
are black. It is common in the markets of Venice and 
other places. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 153. 
SPIR/EA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe. The flower is of the rofa- 
ceous kind, being compofed of feveral petals arranged in a 
circular form. The piftil arifes from the cup, and finally 
becomes a fruit compofed of feveral fmall pods, containing 
oblong feeds. 

The fpecies of fpiraa, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, ars 
thefe. I. The willow-leaved fpirza. 2. The opulus-leaved 
fpirxa. 3. The fpirtsa with hypericum leaves, not in- 
dented. And 4. the Spanifh fpirxa with crenated leaves, 
rcfembling thofe of the hypericum. town. Inft. p. 618. 
The feveral fpecies of this plant are very common in our 
gardens, and make a very beautiful figure. They are pro- 
pagated either by fuckers, which they produce in great 
abundance, or by laying down the tender branches of the 
old plants. When they have taken root, they fliould be 
removed into the nurfery for two or three years, and will 
then be fit for tr;,nfplanting in the places where they are to 
remain. Miller's Gard. Diet. 
SPIRAL {CycL)— As a curve may approach continually to a 
right line, or to another curve, while they are both pro- 
duced, and yet never meet it, fo a fpiral line may approach 
continually to a certain point, and not reach it in any 
number of revolutions, how great foever, that can be aflign- 
cd. This happens in the logarithmic, or logifticyJ>/ra/, and 
in feveral others. See Mac Lamm's, Fluxions, Book 1. 
p. 283,. feq. 

Some of thefe fpirals, after having made an infinite num- 
ber of revolutions, is faid, in the' modern ftile, to reach that 
certain point, and yet the length of the fpiral may be finite, 
or equal to an aflignable line. Propofitions, expreffed in 
this manner, feem the moft myfterious of paradoxes; but 
the wonder difappears, when we know it amounts to no 
more than that a line may continually increafe, and yet the 
increments acquired may decreafe in fuch a manner, that it 
fhall never amount to a given line. 
Spiral of Archimedes. TheyJ>/r«/area CABDE, is equal to 

one third part of the 
circle, defcribed with 
the radius CE. 
In like manner, the 
whole fpiral area, ge- 
nerated by the ray 
T.- drawn from the point 
C to the curve, when 
it makes two revoluti- 
ons, is the third part 
of a fpace double of the 
circle defcribed with the 
radius 2 C E ; and the 
whole area, generated 
by the ray from the beginning of the motion, till after any 
number of revolutions, is equal to the third part of a fpace 
that is the fame multiple of the circle defcribed with the 
greateft ray, as the number of revolutions is of unit. 
Any portion of the area of the fpiral, terminated by the 
curve CfflA, and the right line C A, is equal to one third 
of the fecfor C A G, terminated by the right line C A, 
and C G, the fituation of the revolving ray, when the 
point that defcribes the curve fets out from C. See Mac 
Laurin's Fluxions, Introd. p. 30, 31. 
Spiral of Pappus, a fpiral formed on the furface of a fphere, 
by a motion analogous to that by which the fpiral of 
Archimedes is defcribed in piano. See the article Spiral, 
Cycl. 

This fpiral is fo called from its inventor Pappus. Collet}. 
Mathem. lib. 4. prop. 30. 
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circle, P its pole ; and while the quadrant P M A revolves 
about the pole P with an uniform motion, if a point pro- 
ceeding from P move with a given velocity along the qua- 
drant, it will trace upon the fpherical furface the fpiral 
PF a. 

Now if we fuppofe the quadrant P M A to make "a corn- 
pleat revolution in the fame time that the point, which 
traces the fpiral on the furface of the fpherc, defcribes the 
quadrant, which is the cafe conftdcred by Pappus ; then 
the portion of the fpherical furface, terminated by the 
whole fpiral, the circle A RB A, and the quadrant P MA, 
will be equal to the fquare of A B. In any other cafe, 
the area PMAflFPis to the fquare of the diameter A B, 
in the fame proportion as the arch A a is to the whole cir- 
cumference A RB A. And this area is always to the fphe- 
rical triangle P A a, as the. inferibed fquare is to the circle. 
See Mac Laurin's Fluxions, Introd. p. 31 — 33. 
The portion of the fpherical furface, terminated by the 
quadrant P M A, the arches AR, FR, and the fpiral 
PZF, admits of a perfect quadrature, when the ratio of 
the arch A a to the whole circumference can be affigned. 
See Mac Laurin, ibid. p. 33. 
SPIRINCHUS, a name by which fome authors have called the 
(melt. V/illughby, Hut. Pifc. p. 202. See the article Eper- 

J.ANUS. 

SPIRITS (Cycl.) — Brandy Spirits. Brandy differs from wine 
fpirit, in that the former is drawn from the poorer and thin- 
ner forts of wines, the latter from the richer and fuller bo- 
died wines. Shaw's Eff. on Diftil. p. 128. 
Brandy alfo differs irom. fpirit of wine, as the former is only 
what they call proof high, or half pure fpirit, half phlegm ; 
whereas fpirit of wine is raifed higher, or carried by rec- 
tification to a further degree of purity. 
Brandy alfo differs from ftrong waters, as the latter is a 
compound, whereof the former, or pure fpirit of wine, is 
only one ingredient. 

The Portugueze are lately come into the way of making 
brandy b . The Greek brandies are the worft, though made 
of the beft wines c . — [ b Atlas Marit. p. 154. c lournf. 
Voyag. du Levant, Tom. I. let. 2. p. 35.] 
The Spanifh brandies are much coaifer than the French, 
though fometimes made to pafs for them in Holland, and 
other places of great traffic d . Some prefer Rhenifh brandy 
to that of France ; and in Holland particularly, it fells for 
double the price. It is indeed a fine fpirit, but the Englifh 
know little of it farther, than that a dafh thereof ferves to 
fill up acafk of French e . Some tell us of frozen brandy, 
of which Mr. Boyle gives an inffance in Ruffia j but it is 
only the watery part that is capable of congelation. All the 
effect of the moft intenfe cold on brandy, is to make a fe- 
paration between its fpirit and phlegm ; the former retires 
to the center in form of pure alcohol, while the latter in- 
verts it with a circumference of ice f . — [ d Shaw's Efl". on 
Diftil. feet. 5. p. 139. e Id. ibid. p. 141, feq. ( Boyle's. 
Works Abr. Tom. 1. p. 594.] 
Brandies always differ, according to the different fpecies 
and growth of the grapes. We have various kinds of French 
fpirits, having each their particular flavours, by which the 
connoifeurs readily diftinguifh one fort from another ; though 
the vulgar call them all indifcriminately by the name of 
French brandy. An ordinary judgment may eafily diftinguifh 
Languedoc brandy from that of the ifles of St. Martin and 
Oleron ; or Bourdcaux from Cognac. Nor would the fi- 
militude between the feveral fpecies of French brandies be 
fo great as it is found, but that only the weakeft and 
loweft flavoured wines are diftilled for this purpofe ; or fuch 
as are unfit for other ufes. When out of curiofity, or good 
hufbandry, the French diftil the bottoms, or rcfufe parcels 
of the groflcr bodied and fuller tafted wines, the brandy got 
from them is what we in England rather call a -wine fpirit, 
than a brandy. Every kind of grape, as it affords ,a wine, 
fo does it alfo a brandy of its own peculiar flavour. Shaw's 
Eff. on Diftil. feet. 5. p, 130, feq. 

The too free and frequent ufe of brandy is attended with ill 
effects, as it attenuates the body, and impairs the ftrength, 
and ftupifies the brain. In peifons who have died hereof, 
the blood has been found thick and coagulated ; the pan- 
creas dried ; the liver fchirrous, and almoft petrified ; the 
glands tumefied beyond their natural bulk &, effc. But what 
mail we fay to the Parifian woman, whu was burnt to 
afhes with a fire only kindled from the brandy in her body h r 
Conringius even attributes the degeneracy of the modern 
from the antient Germans, to the prevelancy of drinking 
this liquor '.— [ g Hift. Acad, Scienc. Anno 1706. p. 29. 
Barth. Act. Med. Tom. V. Obf. 118. p. 313. " Philof. 
Tranf. N° 97. p. 6138. Barth. I.e. Tom. I. Obf. 118. 
p. 21 1. ' Conr'ing. de Habit. Corp. Germ. p. 99, feq. J 
In the hot climates of America, they are laid to make 
clyfters of brandy. A perfon who had experienced the ufe 
of one of thefe fiery enemata, made of a pint of brandy, 
aiTures us, it not only made him dead drunk, but raving 
mad. Phil. Tranf. N° 37. p. 721. 

Brandy is alfo applied, in a leis proper fenfe, to all fpiri tu- 
rns inflammable liquors, drawn from vegetables by cliftilla- 
tlon. 



In which fenfe brandy includes all ardent, or inflammable 
fpirits, ufed in the way of beverage. Dr. Shaw adds a fur- 
ther limitation to brandy fpirits, viz. that they be proof 
high, or confift of equal quantities of water and alcohol. 
On which footing, fpirits, either above or below proof, do 
not come under the appellation of brandies k . But in the 
popular ufe this di function is not kept to. — [ k Shaw's Eff. 
on Diftil. feet. 5. p. 130.] 

Arrac, rum, malt and melaffes fpirits, in this fenfe, are 
brandies, though under another denomination. 
In the ifland of Andros they make brandies from the fruits 
of the arbutus and mulberry trees. Atlas Marit. p. 176. 
A patent was fome time ago obtained for making brandy from 
carrots and parfneps; the latter of which is faid to have 
nearly refembled French brandy l . Of late we meet with 
frequent advertifements of ni'ii'm-bratidy, which, if really 
made of that fruit, is nearer! akin to -wine-brandy. — [' Hought. 
Collect. Tom. II. p. 382. 461.] 
Apple, or cider-brandy, is alfo praifed by fome. 
Cider is found to yield an eighth part of good fpirits, and 
if clofe kept a year or two in a cool place, much more. 
Diet. Ruft. Tom. I. in voc. 

Brandy is alfo ufed to denote certain compound liquors, 
whereof brandies are the bafts. 

Such are r^beny- brandy, cherry -brandy, goofeberry-bran- 
dy, &c. 

Cherry- brandy is ufually made with black cherries, by filling 
a bottle half full with them, and adding brandy thereto till 
the bottle be full ; this being fhaken from time to time, 
within a month will be ready to drink. 

If the like quantity of goofebcrries, inftead of cherries, be 
put in, it makes a good brandy. To dulcify it, and give it 
a fine flavour, they alfo put in fugar with rafpberries. Diet. 
Ruft. Tom. I. in voc. cherry-brandy. 

The French method of diftilling brandies is the fame with 
that practifed by our diftillers, in working from wafh or 
wines ; only that the former throws a little of the natural 
lee into the ftill along with the wine, which gives the fpirit 
a flavour, on which a great part of its merit depends. Shaw, 
lib. cit. p. 132. 

When brandies prove foul, feedy, or retain the tafte of cer- 
tain weeds apt to grow among the vines, they draw them 
over again, in order to cleanfe them of that adventitious 
flavour : in which operation they leave out the faints, or 
rather change the receiver, as foon as the ftream begins to 
run proof. Then mixing together all that run off before, 
they call it trots cinque, that is, brandy confiding of five parts 
alcohol, and three of flegm ; beyond which the French bru- 
leurs, or common diftillers, rarely go. 

The yearly export of brandies from France is faid to amount 
to' 25000 tuns; an article of itfelf fufficient to enrich a 
moderate country m . While the duty on French brandy 
continued at 9/. the tun, the Englifh alone took 10 or 
11000 tuns off their hands n ; but now that the duty is 
raifed to 52/. the tun, the importation is greatly reduced, 
to the advantage of the Englifh Diftillery, except that fmug- 
gling ftill intervenes. — [ m Atlas Marit. p. 146. " Compl. 
Engl. Trad. Tom. II. p. 89. Atlas Marit. p. 107. Hought. 
Collect. Tom. II. N° 387. p.470.] 

Divers reafons may be alledged for the great fecundity of 
brandies in France. All thofe poor grapes, which prove 
unfit for wine, are ufually firft gathered, preffed, and their 
juice fermented, and directly diftilled : this rids their hands 
of their poor wines at once, and leaves their cafks empty 
for the reception of better. It is a rule with them to diftil 
no wines that will fetch any price as wines, for in this ftate 
the profit on them is vaftly greater, than when reduced to 
brandies. This large ftock of fmall wines, wherewith they 
are almoft over-run in France, fhews one great reafon of 
their making fuch vaft quantities of brandy, more than other 
countries, which lie warmer and better for grapes. But this 
is not the only fund of their brandies ; for all the wine 
that pricks, or turns eager upon their hands, is alfo con- 
demned to the ftill; and, in fhort, all that they can neither 
export, nor confume at home, which amounts to a large 
quantity, fince much of the wine, laid in for their family 
provifion, is fo poor, as not to keep the fpending. Shaw's 
Eff. on Diftil. feet. 5. p. 131, feq. 

The colour of their brandies is acquired from the caik, and 
the length of time they ufually lie therein, which is fome- 
times twelve or eighteen months, and often two or three 
years ; during which, it is no wonder if they acquire a 
yellow or brownifh caft. Their lying thus long, as it were, 
in a ftate of flow digeftion, wonderfully takes off from that 
hot, acrid, and foul tafte, peculiar to all fpirits, or brandies, 
newly diftilled ; and gives them a coolnefs and a foftnefs, 
not eafily introduced by art. And on thefe properties are 
founded feveral methods of trying their goodnefs, or dif- 
covering whether they are dehafed or adulterated by the ad- 
mixture of coarfer fpirits. Phil. Tranf. N° 391. p. 398, 
feq. Shaw's Eft', on Diftil. feet. 5. p. 134. 
Brandies are rarely adulterated in France, where they have 
no cheaper fpirits to debafe them withal ; and the like holds, 
in great meafure, in favour of the Dutch, though other- 
wife 
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wife fufpected to be great adulterators. The chief temptati- j 
ons for adulterating are in England, where the duties are 
high, and where there are various kind.-, of fpirits in plenty 
to mix with them, as malt, mclaffes, cyder, and fagir fpirits, 
with all which they arc often fophifticated, and fo dextroufly, 
as frequently to efcapc all the ways of detection. 
Rules for dijlillmg brandy Spirits. Brandy, whether made 
from wine, malt, fugar, or whatever elfe, is a compound 
confifting of four different parts, which are inflammable 
fpirit, eflential oil, acid and water. 

As thefe feveral parts do not differ greatly in their fpecific 
gravity, or degree of volatility, a ftrong tumultuary boiling 
heat will drive them all over promifcuoufiy together. As 
at the beginning of the operation there ufually arifes more 
totally inflammable fpirit than water, (o after fome time 
the ftream contains more water than fpirit. This gives the 
' foundation for what the diftillers call low-wines, proof -fpirits, 
and faints. 

The low-wines are the whole quantity of fpirit, ftrong and 
final], mixed together; proof-fplrit, a mixture of about 
equal parts of totally inflammable fpirit and water; and 
faints are what runs after the proof is come off, which is 
always a mixture of more water than fpirit. 
The low-wines are commonly rediftiiled, to get rid of the 
fuperfluous aqueous part, and are thus reduced to brandies, 
or proof-fpir'its. The faints may alfo be ferved in the fame 
manner; and by this means the produce of the uiftiilery, 
which in the ftate of faints, or low-wines, could not be 
judged of, as to its intrinfic value, is reduced to a certain 
ffandard, and marketable ftrength. 

In the diftilling the fermented liquor, when once the ftream 
falls from the ftrength of proof-//)/;-/*, there immediately 
begins to rife with it a coarfe and naufeous oil, which, 
though not fo communicative as the firft, never fails to 
impregnate the whole ftream with its flavour. Hence all 
common fpirits, or brandies, are what the chemifts call di- 
lute quinteffences ; that is, they are mixtures of the ardent 
fpirit and eflential oil of the concrete, only here let down to 
proof with water, and impregnated with a fmall proportion 
of a volatile acid. As foon as the proof falls off", the liquor 
grows milky ; that is, the oil, which before remained dif- 
folved in the ftrong fpirit is let loofe by an over proportion 
of water, and may be cornmodioufly feparated by the che- 
mical glafs made for that purpofe. 

The common cuftom of the diftillers is to continue the di- 
filiation, as long as the liquor that runs off will take flame 
at a candle applied to the vapour of a fmall quantity thrown 
on the hot head of the ftill ; and indeed there is a certain 
point of time, after which the fpirit that comes will not pay 
for the fire and labour, as not more than from a twelfth 
to a twenty fourth part of the fpirit will come over in th 
water. With other views, however, fuch as the obtaining 
a more fixed vegetable acid, and a grofTer eflential oil, the 
operation may be continued till the danger of an empyreuma 
comes on. 

The matter remaining in the ftill, after the operation 
ended, has feveral ufes, and may in particular be made to 
afford Mr. Boyle's acid fpirit of wine. 
When by repeated diftillation, without addition, any fpirit 
is entirely freed from its aqueous part, it is then called alcohol, 
totally inflammable fpirit, reclified fpirit, or, in the vulgar 
phi'afe, fpirit of iv'tne, On thefe general obfervations, it 
will be eafy to form fome new practical methods for the 
improvement of diflillation, as ufed in the way of making 
inflammable fpirits, or brandies for fale. 
As the fermented liquor affords different parcels of matter 
of different degrees of fpecific gravity, and of volatility, when 
a pure fcparation of the lighteft part is intended, the fire 
fhould never be railed to a boiling heat, which jumbles and 
confounds all the parts together, rather than feparates 
them. 

In the chemical way this rule may be practiced to great ad- 
vantage, but great difficulties will attend the obfervance of 
it in the common bufinefs of diftillation. To render it 
more cornmodioufly practicable, thefe two methods may 
be propofed. i. The encreafing the height of the ftill above 
the liquor. And 2. the working by a balneum marise, in 
ftead of a naked fire. 

As to the firft method it has been expected, that by raifint 
the ltill-head to the height of two or three yards above the 
liquor, a boiling heat would carry up the pure inflammable 
fpir'tt, without any confiderable mixture of phlegm, and 
yet continue to run in a full ftream from the nofc of the 
worm : but this does not anfwer to expectation in all par 
ticulars, but all the attempts that have been made towards 
it (hew, that the method is ftill rnrproveable. The fcr- 
pentine-pipe, ufed in this fort of diftillation by Lcmery, 
and fome others, though it occafions the fpirit, as it creeps 
irp, to depofit a great part of its phlegm, yet has this great 
objection attending it, that the fpirit itfelf will not rife in 
it without a boiling heat, which never fhould be ufed in a 
ftmple feparatory diftillation, becaufe it throws up fo much 
oil, as to foul at leaft the breaft and head of the ftill, and 
bottom of the pipe, whence it infects the fubfequent fpirit 
that waflies them. 
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perfection than it yet -has been, but the other method, by 
the balneum mariaf, is preferable on fo many accounts, that 
it is better to bend our thoughts this way in attempting the 
improvements fo much wanted, and which would be fo be- 
neficial. 

By a proper regulation of the balneum marine, we may hope 
for a pure fpirit almoft at the firft extraction. Such an ex- 
pectation will not appear unreafonable to any one, who 
will compare the fpirit drawn in the common method by 
the balneum mariie, where the water is made to boil vio- 
lently all the time, with another parcel of the fpirit pre- 
pared from the fame fermented liquor by the hot ftill. The 
difficulties of working from wafh, in this way of the bal- 
neum marix, are indeed very confiderable, efpecially in re- 
gard to the common malt-diftillers, ■ with whom cheapness 
and difpateh are the only things in view ; for to work at 
the fame time both quick and perfect, is an art not yet 
learned in the diftilling trade. 

The whole application of the balneum marise, in this matter, 
depends on a luitable engine and apparatus, and perhaps a 
large and long rectangular boiler might be cornmodioufly 
turned into the fort of balneum we are recommending ; and 
tills might be fitted with a great number of low alembics, 
which would work day and night with a very little fire, and 
ftill lefs attendance. The contrivance in general is obvi- 
ous ; but the great art would be the avoiding encumbrance 
and lofs. A large number of ft ills are abfolutely neceflary, 
but no worms or refrigeratories are required to them, and 
by an eafy apparatus, the large number of thefe fmaller frills 
may be charged" with as much cafe as one great one. 
When the operation proceeds fo flow, as not to anfwer the 
cofts, the bottoms of all thefe ftills mav be emptied into 
one large common ftill, and worked off in the ufual way 
for a coarfer commodity, that mav afterwards be recti- 
fied. 

In order to procure the fpirit from the fmaller ftills per- 
fectly pure, the water of the balneum is to be not quite 
fcalding hot. 

By this means, when tried in little, a furprifingly cool and 
almoft infipid fpirit has been obtained at the very firft ex- 
traction, though mixed with a confiderable proportion of 
phlegm, fo that it required no manner of rectification to fit 
it even for the nicer ufes. The method is curious and ufe- 
, ful, though tt were found worth while thus only in fmall ; 
but will become greatly beneficial to the large dealer, if it 
could be reduced in the fame methods to practice. 
In the common method of fimple diftillations, all means 
fhould be ufed to prevent the grofTer eiTential oil from get- 
ting into the fpirit. 

Thefe means have regard to the preparation of the fermented 
liquor, the regulation of the fire in diftilling, the ufe of 
percolation, and the keeping out the faints. 
As to the manner of preparing the fermented liquor, and clear- 
ing it of its grofs oleaginous feces, before it is committed to 
the ftill, the beft method is to let it ftand fome time after 
the fermentation is wholly over, that it may depofit all that 
it can, and become as thin and limpid as may be; and 
one great means of arriving at a perfection in this refpect, 
is the making the liquor fufficicntly thin ; if it be too thick 
and rich of the ingredient, the fpirit muft be coarfe. The 
liquor thus prepared, muft never fill above two thirds, at 
the utmoft, of the ftill. A boiling heat is neceflary in this 
operation ; but then care muft be taken that this be not car- 
ried too far, and that the whole proceeds uniformly and 
regularly. The fire muft be kept as even as poflihle, and 
never raifed by darts ; for that never fails to throw over the 
coarfe oil, and foul the Jpirit; fo that, if roTible, the ope- 
ration fhould begin and end with the fame uniform and in- 
variable degree of heat. 

Another method of keeping the grofTer oil, at leaft in fome 
degree, from mixing itfelf with the fpirit, is by ftretching 
a piece of very thick and woolly flannel over the mouth of 
the ftill, or by fuffering the fteams to pafs through the 
fame fort of flannel feveral times doubled, and placed at the 
nofe of the worm. It is furprifmg what a large quantity of 
grofs fetid, offenfive, and unctuous matter will be thus 
collected, efpecially in the diftilling of malt fpirits. 
The faints fhould never be fuffered to run anion o- the finer 
fpirits, on account of the large quantity of this grofs oil, 
or greafy matter, they contain ; efpecially if the fire be 
encreafed, as it ufually is, in order to bring them over. 
Some of the larger dealers, who value proof more than pu- 
rity, will always have a dofe of this to give their goods a 
face, and keep up a head a proper time. This prevailing 
fondnefs for a ftrong proof, however abfurd in itfelf, is one ' 
great reafon why the generality of ma\t fpirits are no clearer. 
This caution of keeping out the faints fhould alio extend 
to the keeping out a little of the firft running, which alfo, 
in this operation, is a kind of faints, as containing largely 
of the oil of the concrete, though much more fubtle than 
that in the proper faints. A farther regard muft alfo be had 
to the ftill-hcad and worm, through which the faints have 
once paHed, as thefe depofit in the head, and along the whole 
3 length 
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length of the worm, a coarfe and naufeous oil, which will 
give a difagreeable flavour to a very large quantity of pure 
fpirit. 

When the worm is once infected with this oil, it penetrates 
fo deep into the pores of the metal, that a Ample wafhing 
will not get it out, but rather it ought to be filled with a 
lixivium boiling hot, or elfe fome pure and highly-rcflified 
fpirit fhould be put into it, and left in it a whole night, to 
imbibe and carry off with it the oil. Thc-fe are cautions 
that may feem trifling, but they are in reality of fo much 
confequence, that if rightly attended to, a much purer fpirit 
will be drawn off this way, than by any other common me- 
thod. Sbaui's Effay on Diftillery. 

Proof Spirits, or common faleable goods, are fpirits of any 
kind of a determinate ftrength, being the fame with that of 
good brandy, and the malt and tasru fpirits of thediftillery, 
as they are ufually fold ; containing equal quantities of 
recTified fpirit and water. 
The common method of examining whether fpirits have 

■ this due degree of ftrength is this. Take a long vial, fill 
it half way with the common malt fpirit, and "give it a 
fmart ftroak by its bottom againft the palm of the hand, 
there will then appear on the furface a chapler, or crown of 
bubbles, which will go off again in a ftrong manner ; that 
is, firft remaining a while, and then going off by degrees 
without breaking into fmaller bubbles, or fweliing into 
larger. 

By this experiment all the traders in fpirits judge of the 
ftrength of the goods they purchafe, yet this is a mere fallacy 
and deception ; for if only a little vinous, or faccharine 
matter, as treacle, fyrup, muft, rob of fruits, or the like, 
be added to a quantity of highly-reclined fpirit of wine^ 
this flight addition will give a brandy proof to that fpirit. 
Whether there be any I'ecret for making weaker fpirits (hew 
this proof, as well as brandies, &c. is not certainly known, 
but the thing is certainly practicable, fince arrack, which 
is but of half the ftrength of brandy, gives as fair a proof 
this way ; and if a drop or two of any effential oil be add- 
ed to a pint of brandy, it takes off its proof, and makes it 
appear much weaker than it is. The true ftrength may, 
however, always be known, by carefully burning away a 
meafured quantity of brandy, Wc. fince if it leaves one 
half water, it is right, if more or lefs, it is too ftrong, or 
too weak. 

But befide the falfe method of judging of brandies by what 
is called proof, there is another not lefs fallacious one of 
judging of their goodnefs, though kept as a great fecret in 
the hands of fome dealers, and imagined a certain criteri- 
on to determine whether foreign brandies are ' mixed with 
corn fpirits. Thefe diftillers are provided with a certain 
yellow liquor, a few drops of which being poured into a 
glafs of right French brandy gives it a beautiful blue colour, 
and by the ftrength, and goodnefs of this colour, they 
judge and buy ; but if common malt fpirit were tinged with 
pak, it would give this colour equally with French" brandy, 
and might be purchafed as fuch. This proof-tinaure is ex- 

- peditioufly made, by diffolving a little green vitriol, firft 

- calcined to a rednefs in a weak fpirit of fea-felt, which thus 
becomes a yellow liquor, a fingle drop or two of which 
being added to a glafs of any inflammable fpirit, coloured 

. yellow or brown with oak, or with long remaining in the 
calk, will infrantly turn it of a bright and beautiful" blue. 
The beft way of judging in thefe cafes is by the nofe and 
palate. Dilute a quantity of brandy confiderably with water, 
and you will perceive the malt-tafte, if mixed with malt 
fpirits; or burn a little in a fpoon, and by the fmcll and 
tafte of the water it leaves, you will eafil'y judge whether 
there be malt in it. Shaw's Leftures, p. 1 25, 126. 
Proof fpirits may be diftinguifhed into three kinds, perfeB 
proof, more than perfeB proof , and Irfs than perfeB proof ". By 
perfeB proof is ufually underftood that crown of bubbles, 
before mentioned, of a certain fize, arifing as a head upon 
a fmall quantity of a well-qualified fpirit fhook in a (lender 
vial. 
Proof more than perfeB, is that in which the bubbles, raited 

• by fhaking the fpirit, are larger than thofe on the common 
or perfea proof, and go off more fuddenly ; that is, ac- 
cording as the fpirit is higher, or approaches more to the 
nature of reflihed fpirit, or, as it is ufually called, fpirit of 
wine. J 

Proof lefs than perfeB, is that wherein the bubbles are 
fmaller, and go off quicker and fainter than in ported 
proof; the fpirit, in this cafe, being mixed with more than 
its own quantity of phlegm, or is too poor for fale. 
In commerce, with regard to fpirits, it would certainly be 
a much better method to abolifh fuch uncertain proofs 
and to make all the goods of the ftrength of what we call 
fpirits of wine ; that is, a totally inflammable fpirit, whofe 
purity is much greater, whofe ftrength may always be found 
out with exaanefs, and whofe bulk, ftowage, carriao-e 
and encumbrance, would be only half, in reo-ard to that 
of brandy or proof fpirit; and it might at all tim°es, as occa- 
lion called for it, be mixed into a great variety of exem- 
poraneous liquors, and the exaft degree of ftrength would 
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tnat the common diftillers, till they have fallen into a'beUe 
manner of working, mould come into the propofal. But if; 
nftead or the common way of rectifying by the hot-ftill 
hey would try the ufing a large balneum maria-, made of a 
large rectangular boiler, and a fet of tall conical veflels, they 
will find that httle fire, and little attendance, and confe- 
qucntly very httle expence, will, in this manner, furnifh 
them with fpnts reduced at once to this ftahdard, and 
greatly fupenor, m all refpecte, to the common ones of the 
fame ftrength. In this cafe there would be no need of any 
addition of ialts ; but the diftiller may work more peifeflly, 
and more expeditioufly without them, and thus preferve the 
fine effential yinofity of the fpirit, which in the common 
way of working they conftantly lofe. 
The advantage of this method would be yet oreater to the 
apothecaries, and the makers of compound cardial waters, 
who want only a pure fpirit of fuch a ftrength, and fuffer 
greatly in the hnenefs and perflation of their commodities, 
by the fpirit they are obliged to ufe having in it a fulfome 
and naufeous oil of its own, which will always mix itfelf 
with their compofitions, and the oils of the aromatics, tic. 
which they add to it. If fpirits were brouabt to this Stand- 
ard for the market, there would be no poifibilitv of deceit, 
and no farther examination need be made of it by the 
buyer, than its burning perfeaiy dry in a fpoon. ShavSs 
Effay on Diftillery. Sec the anicle Strength. 
It ,s however to be obferved, that though the burning fpirits 
aWa L m A T" ma y fe "-e the trader in the common way, 
I" r! 1 y eoS '°Y has obferved that they are no proofs for 
the philofopher, or the chemift, being not at all determinate 
or exadt, though commonly fuppofed fo. 
From what has been" laid, it appears that brandy is much 
more inflammable than wine, and fpirit of wine much more 
lo than brandy, and ought to bum away without leaving 
any remainder. Hence it is vulgarly fuppofed, that fuch 
fpirit of wine as burns wholly away contains no phlegm, 
and that if two parcels of fpirit both burn wholly away in 
this manner, they muft be the fame in ftrength, and in all 
their qualities ; but Mr. Geoffroy has proved by experiment, 
that fuch fpirit as burns wholly away, does yet contain a 
great deal of water, and that two parcels both may bum 
thus away, and yet be very different ; and that this trial is 
not determined by the entire abfenceof the phlegm, but by 
its proportion to the oil. 

If the fame fpirit of wine, which in the common way of 
burning leaves no water, be again tried, by burning it in 
a hollow veflcl fet to float in a large quantity of cold water, 
it will then leave a confiderable quantity of water ; nay, all 
that is reaped only in the common way leaves a We por- 
tion of phlegm on this experiment. The plain reafon of 
which is, that this is the only fair trial, the other in the 
common way being fallacious. In this there is no more 
water left than was in the fpirit ; but in thc other, the vefl'el 
becoming heated by the burning of the fpirit, that heat gra- 
dually evaporates the water, as the fpirit burns away; fo 
that the one is as foon gone as the other. But keeping the 
veffel cool by external water, prevents that evaporation, and 
confequently retains and difcovers all that cannot burn of the 
fpirit. ■ 

The quantity of water thus difcovered In fpirit of wine is 
very great, and it has always been found, that in propor- 
tion as the experiment has been made more and more per- 
fea, the fpirit has always appeared proportionably lefs and 
lefs fo. 

The quality of the phlegm that is left, is alfo of ufe to 
judge of the fpirit by ; if that were perfeaiy fine; this ought 
to be perfeaiy limpid and clear, and without tafte or fmell : 
as it wants either of thefe properties, it is a proof of the 
want of perfeaion of the fpirit it is obtained from ; but the 
greateft of all its defeBs, is its having a coarfe oil fwim- 
ming upon it, and giving the colours of the rainbow in dif- 
ferent lights. Mem. Acad. Par. 1718. 
ReBified Spirit, or alcohol. A perfeaiy reBificd fpirit of 
wine, or fuch as is entirely freed from water, is a thing of 
frequent and neceffary ufe in the nice operations of che- 
miftry. 

It had ufed to be prepared, either by often diftilling the 
fpirit, and every time drawing over only half of it, and 
repeating this till the half remaining in "the cucurbit ap- 
peared as ftrong as that drawn over ; or elfe by raifino- it to 
a great height from the body of the veffel, and thi" in a 
very gentle heat, fo that fpirit alone could rife, the water 
not being capable of being driven fo far by that deo-ree of 
beat. 

But the accurate Boerhaave always found upon trial, that 
: there was ftill remaining fome water in thefe fpirits, whether 
prepared by the firft or fecond procefs, or both. Boerhaave's 
Chem. Pait 2. p. 124. 
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The method he therefore invented is this: fill a flill half 
full with the fpirit prepared for alcohol in one or the other 
of thefe ways, add to it half a pound of pure decrepitated, 
and perfectly dried fea-falt; put this in hot, then place on 
the head, and carefully lute the junctures ; leave this for 
twelve hours in a heat fo fmall, as not to make the alcohol 
boil, then diftil off the fpirit ; keep the firft two ounces 
apart, becaufe fome aqueous vapour may have happened to 
lodge in the head, or worm of the ftill, which this cer- 
tainly wafhes off; after this receive two thirds of the fol- 
lowing alcohol into a pure dry glafs-veficl, and keep it per- 
fectly flopped ; then draw off the remainder, and keep that 
by ftfelf : there will remain a moift fait in the ftill, which 
has attracted the aqueous matter of the alcohol, and held it fo 
down, that it could not rife by the heat of boiling water, 
which is all that muff be ufed in this diftillation; and the 
fait having been firft decrepitated, never makes any change 
in the alcohol, by adding any thing thereto. By this means 
an alcohol is prepared perfectly pure, and. fit for all the ufes 
of chemiftry. 

The alcohol thus perfected is the lighteft of all fluids next 
to air ; it is extremely pellucid, thin, and fimple, and is to- 
tally inflammable, burning without fmoak, and without 
leaving any feces behind. It has no difagreeable fmell in 
the burning, remains the fame after diftillation, is very ex- 
panfive with heat, eafdy boils over the fire, is of a grateful 
odour, and agreeable tafte. This fluid inftantly coagulates 
all the juices of the body, except pure water and urine; it 
hardens the folid parts of the body, and preferves both the 
folids and fluids from putrefaction, or fpontaneous refolu- 
tion ; it preferves the bodies of birds, fifties, infects, and 
other animals fufpended in it, perfect for ages. It mixes 
almoft uniformly with water, vinegar, any acid liquors, 
oils, and pure volatile alkaline falts ; and diflblves gummy 
and refinous bodies. Hence we are acquainted with no li- 
quor, either natural, or produced by chemiftry, which will 
mix with more bodies. 

It is in particular an excellent vehicle for the prefidingypzrzV 
of vegetables, as by means of it that fpirit may be com- 
modioufly extracted from its own body, and fitted for me- 
dicinal purpofes. In the living human body it wonderfully 
raifes, gratefully affects, and ftirs the animal, natural, and 
\\ti\ fpirit s, whence it gives encreafe to the ftrengtb, fenfes, 
and agility ; but by its power of coagulating the blood, fe- 
rum, and other juices, it may kill by being imprudently 
taken. It inftantly flops bleeding, by at once contracting 
the veffels, and coagulating that blood which it touches at 
the mouths of them ; and hence it is a fudden and powerful 
remedy in thefe cafes. 

If the parts of animals, or vegetables, fufpended in alcohol, 
contain any thing oily in them, the alcohol immediately 
extracts it from the matter, which thence becomes fhrunk, 
wrinkled, and withered ; but fmall birds with their feathers 
on, and fifh that are well covered with fcales, remain per- 
fectly preferved in their. recent form, by being plunged in 
hot alcohol. When they have been long enough in the fpirit 
to be perfectly penetrated by it, they may be taken out and 
dried in a flack oven, and afterwards put up in empty glaffes 
well flopped, where they will remain beautiful fpecimens 
for ages. Boerh. Chem. Part 2. p. 126. ■ 
Alcohol being required on many occafions to be perfectly 
pure, and free from the lcaft drop of water, it may be pro 
per to add here the true and infallible rules of judgin 
when it is fo. Thefe are the following. 

1. If any oil be contained in the alcohol, it turns milky on 
being mixed with water. 

2. If it contains any acid; when a little of it is mixed 
with fpirit of fal armoniac, there will be an effervefcence, 
otherwife there will be only a fimple coagulation ; and if 
any thing alkaline be contained in it, this will be difcovered 
by the mixing it with acids; as for the other falts, they are 
fcarce ever contained in the alcohol. 

Thefe are the tefts of fuch admixtures, but they are the 
leaft common ; water is the moft frequent, and moft to be 
fufpectcd in it, and this is the moft difficult to be difco- 
vered. To this purpofe a little of it is to be fired in a fpoon 
in a ftiH place, where there is no wind moving, and if no 
water be left in the fpoon, this is a fair ftep toward its an 
fwering expectation : this, however, alone is by no means 
to be depended upon. Gunpowder alfo put into a fpoon, 
and covered with alcohol, if when the whole is burnt away 
it takes fire, gives another proof that there is but little 
water contained in it; but this does not prove, any more 
than the former, that there is none. After thefe trials, the 
fureft is this : take a round chemical vial, capable of hold- 
ing four or fix ounces, and having a long neck ; fill two 
thirds of this with alcohol, and add to it a drachm of pure 
fait of tartar well dried, and heated very hot; ftiake them 
well together, and hold them over the fire to make them 
juft fo hot, as that the alcohol does not quite boil. If after 
this the fait of tartar is perfectly dry, we may be aiWed 
that the alcohol contains no water, or if any, not to be dif- 
covered by any experiment hitherto known, unlefs by the 
water collected from its flame when perfectly burnt. 
1 
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If after the fait of tartar has remained dry ever fo long at 
the bottom of this pure alcohol, only a drop or two of water 
be added to it> the fait immediately becomes moift, ant j 
hangs about the bottom and fides of the veffel. To this it 
is to be added, that this pure alcohol, when diftilled, gi Ves 
no appearance of itfelf, either in the head or neck of the 
alembic, nor on the fides of the receiver ; neither appear- 
ing like the aqueous fluids in moift drops, nor like good 
fpirit of wine, running in veins, but remaining invifible to 
the eye, except at the bottom of the receiver. This pro- 
perty of alcohol was known to the antient chemifts, as ap- 
pears by their writings. Bocrbaave's Chemiftry, Part 2. 
p. 127. 

Water is a folvent to alcohol, or fpirit of wine, in certain 
circumftances, but not fpontaneoufly, or in all mixtures. 
If water be gently poured into it, it does not diffolve it, or 
mix itfelf with it, but falls through it, and collects itfelf 
into a feparate body at the bottom of the veffel ; as foon, 
however, as they are fhook together, the alcohol begins to 
blend with the water, though at firft, or with a little mak- 
ing, it only is difperfed in form of unctuous veins through 
the body of the water, but by continued fliaking, they 
perfectly unite. As alcohol, therefore, is a pure vegetable 
oil, produced by a perfect fermentation, its nature is thus 
perfected, fo as not only to burn in the fire, but to mix per- 
fectly and eafily with water : but water impregnated with 
falts will not diffolve alcohol, for a ftrong folution of fait of 
tartar in water, will not be brought to mix with alcohol by 
any fhaking, nor even by boiling together; but as foon as 
the mixture has flood a little, the fpirit gets to the top, and 
remains perfectly unmixed with the water. Salt of tartar 
unites itfelf more intimately than many other falts to water; 
and if another fait, which more eafily feparates from water, 
fuch as Epfom fait, be, in the place of fait of tartar, dif- 
folved in water, though the folution be ever fo ftrong, the 
liquor will diffolve alcohol; and on their being mixed to- 
gether, the whole will become turbid and white, and the 
fait will be precipitated in cryftals. Boerbaerue's Chem. 
Part 1. p. 452. 

Water has alfo this remarkable quality, that if mixed with 
alcohol, in which any effential oil lias been difTolved, it fe- 
parates the oil from the alcohol. Thus if oil of cinnamon 
be diffolved in pure alcohol, and water be let tail into this 
folution, the mixture prcfently becomes white and opake, 
though it was perfectly pellucid before; and the oil fepa- 
rates itfelf from the alcohol, and gathers into a body. Hence 
it appears, that alcohol is difqualified by water for the dif- 
folving of thefe oils ; that it alfo more eafily and readily 
unites with water than with them ; and finally, that thefe 
effential oils, while they appear to be wholly diffolved in the 
alcohol, and no longer look like oils, but like fpirit, yet are 
really oils, and eafily feparable in their true form. Boerh. 
Chem. Part 1. p. 453. 

Proof fpirit cannot be ufed for burning in lamps, for dif- 
folving rofins, for making varnifh, and there are a great 
number of tinctures, folutions, and mixtures^ for which it 
cannot ferve ; but alcohol, befide its ready ufe in the medi- 
cinal way, may, when the fpirit is of a proper kind, be made 
into punch, and all other mixtures, with more purity, and 
a great deal more certainty and exactnefs in point of ftrength. 
Shaw's Effay oh Diftillery. 
Colouring of Spirits. The art of giving to diftilled liquors 
a colour, which takes off their watery appearance, and 
gives them a refemblance of the foreign brandies, £5V. 
The colouring is not only necefiary on this account, but 
as we ufually efteem the Jpirits by the proof of the crown 
of bubbles, it is found that the clean rectified fpirit will not 
afford this proof till it has received its dofe of the colour. 
The diftillers difpenfe this colour in any proportion that 
they find convenient or neccflary : it is always yellow, but 
according to the degree differs extremely in deepnefs, from 
the paleft ftraw colour to the deepen: orange. This art of 
colouring was firft introduced, from obferving that all the 
fine and foft foreign brandies, that had the mellownefs ne- 
ceffary to their perfection to the tafte, had alio a yellow co- 
lour. The colour, in this cafe, has indeed nothing to do 
with the flavour ; but that being kept in cafks the fame age 
that was neceffary to give them this mellownefs, would alfo 
give them a colour from the wood. It was hence fuppofed, 
that the particular excellence of the foreign brandies de- 
pended on the woody colour, and accordingly have been 
taken to give the fame colour to our fpirits, by various me- 
thods. 

The way of obtaining it, by many years ftanding in the 
calk, proved too tedious for our hafty workmen, and ac- 
cordingly they provided means of giving it extempore by 
ftrong tinctures of feveral ingredients ; the chief of which 
are logwood, faffron, Japan earth, treacle, burnt fugar, and 
oak chips : the three former of thefe have but little to re- 
commend them, but the others are found very ready, and 
very proper for the ufe. 

Treacle gives a fine colour, not much unlike that of the 
foreign brandies, and being neceflarily ufed in a large quan- 
tity, as its colour is but dilute, it not only mends the bubble, 
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or bead proof, impaired by the rectification, but alfo gives 
it a fullnefs in the mouth ; both which properties are very- 
agreeable to the vulgar, who are the chief" retail confumers 
of thefe coarfc goods. 

Burnt fugar, that is, fugar difTolved in a little water, and 
fcorched over the fire till it turns black, goes much farther 
in the colouring than treacle, and at the fame time gives no 
fweetnefs, but rather an agreeable bitternefs ; and thus re- 
commends itfelf to the nicer palates, that are not for a luf- 
cious fpirit. Indeed fugar, thus treated, tinges to a great 
perfeaiion, and that without lofs of time, and with as much 
cheapnefs as can well be defired. 

The laft article mentioned, namely, oak chips, is of all 
others the moil natural for the imitating the dye of foreign 
Jhirits, as it is the very wood whereof the cafks they come 
over in are made, and from which they take that colour we 
are fo fond of. The colouring with oak has alfo this farther 
advanjage, in /pints meant as foph indications of the foreign 
ones, that it will ftand fome tefls ufually had recourfe to on 
ihe occafion, which the others will not ftand. 
Common fpirit poured on oak chips, and digefted in a mo- 
derate heat, eafily fetches out this refmous part of the 
wood, on which the colouring depends ; but then it does 
riot go near fo far as the burnt fugar ; a large quantity of 
oak being required to colour a fmall parcel of brandy, or 
fpirits. It is advifeable not to make the tincture every time, 
but to have recourfe to an extract of this wood in a liquid 
form : this extract is beft made in two menftruums, alcohol 
and water, and may be evaporated to any ftrength, fo that 
a very fmall dofe of it will tinge a great quantity of liquor. 
Tbe two liquid extracts mult be mixed together, and as 
they will be apt to feparate in ftanding, it will be proper 
to add to them, when newly made, a quantity of fine fugar ; 
this will give a body to the whole, and it will keep better 
from mouldinefs than it would without it. Show's Eflay on 
Diftillery. 
Convertibility of Spirits. This is a doctrine that has obtained 
among many of the moil curious exp . imenters, and indeed 
the moft intelligent of our chemift 'nive always allowed, 
that provided proper care were taken in the getting toge- 
ther the materials, one fpirit may always be changed into 
another, as brandy into rum, malt fpirit into brandy, and 
brandy into malt fpirit. The principles on which this is be- 
lieved are thefe. 

All ample fpirits (as they are called) confift of four parts, 
water, oil, phlegm, and alcohol : the laft of thefe is the ef- 
fential part, and is what conftitutes the whole a fpirit. In 
reducing fpirits, therefore, to their utmoft degree of fimpli- 
city and purity, it is' evident that the three fuperfluous parts 
are to be got rid of, and the fourth left alone j by this 

■ means the alcohol is procured diftinct, and is a liquor fut ge- 
neris of many peculiar qualities s not to be found in any 
other fluid. 

Among others it has thefe remarkable properties. I. When 
abfolutely purified, it is an uniform and homogene liquor, 
capable of no farther feparation, without lofs or deftructi- 
on of fome of its homogeneous parts. 2. It is totally in- 
flammable, having no foot, nor any moifture behind. 3. It 
has no peculiar tafte or flavour, any more than pure water, 
except what is owing to its' nature as alcohol, or perfectly 
pure fpirit. 4. It is an unctuous and crifpy fluid, running 
veiny in the diftillation, and its drops rolling on the furface 
of any other fluid, like peafe upon a table, before they 
unite. 5. It appears to be the eflential oil of the body 
it is obtained from, broken very fine, and intimately and 
ftrongly mixed with an aqueous fluid, which is affimilated, 

' or changed in its nature in the operation. 6. And laftly, it 
feems to be a kind of univerfal fluid, producible with the 
fame properties from every vegetable fubject ; but to pro- 
duce it thus, requires fame care in the operation. 
Oft thefe principles is founded the opinion, that all fpirits 
may be reduced to a perfect fimilarity, or famenefs, from 
whatever fubject they were procured, and on this depends 
their convertibility into one another; for when once they 
are brought to this ftandard of fimplicity, there needs no- 
thing more than to add the oil of fuch of the finer fpirits as 
is required to convert the fpirit into that particular kind. 
By this means the fame taftelefs fpirit} whether obtained 
from malt, fugar, or grapes, may be made into either malt 
fpirit, brandy, or rufn, by adding the eflential oil of the 
grape, fugar, orrnalt; and thus what was once malt fpirit, 
fha'll become brandy, or whatever elfe the operator pleafes. 
Many methods have been attempted to obtain the firft point, 
that is, the reducing the. fpirit to perfect and pure alcohol. 
The moft practicable means feem to be long digeftion, and 
the repeated diftillation from water into water, where the 
enential oil will at once be left upon two furfaces, and the 
acid imbibed. The fhorter ways are thofe by rectifying 
from neutral abforbent falts and earths ; fuch are fugar, chalk, 
arid the like. And laftly, the ufe of fixed alkalies may be 
tried, for thefe very forcibly keep down both the phlegm 
and oil ; infomuch that this laft method promifes to be the 
fhorteft of all, if the art were known of utterly abolifbing 
the alkaline flavour, which the alcohol is apt to acquire 
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in this operation, and which, for this purpofe, is by nd 
means fuitable, as abfolutely deftroying all vinofity, which 
umverfally confifts in a fine volatile, pungent acidity. The 
difhllers are the only people* whofe bufinefs would lead them 
to make the experiment. This method of converting one 
fpirit into another, would be of immenfe profit to them if they 
could perfectly fucceed in it ; but as it would require time 
and flow proceffea to bring it about, there is but little hope 
of its ever being brought to bear among them, while they 
are in their prefent fcheme of doing every thing with dif- 
patch and hurry. 

Dr. Shaw has faid a vail deal in the praife of a taftelefs 
fpirit, which is producible from a vegetable fubftance, only 
overlooked, as he tells us, becaufe it is too common, with 
which all the foreign fpirits might be imitated to the utfnoft 
perfection by means of their eflential oils, all thin fine 
wines raifed to any due degree of ftrength, without giving 
them the brandy flavour, and many other things of 
great ufe performed ; but he has not told us what the ve- 
getable fubftance is from which we are to obtain this. Sbazv's 
Eflay on Diftillery. 

Spirits, in medicine, are of ufe, in external applications* to 
wounds and fores. They ftimulate fores, refill putrefacti- 
on, harden the fibres, coagulate the liquors, hinder fuppu- 
ration, and quicken the pulfe when abforbed. 
Tinctures of abforbent and aromatic powders are often 
made with the fame intention, and partake of the nature of 
their ingredients, but principally of the fpirit. Med. Efi". 
Edinb. Vol. 5. Art. 24. See the articles Absorbents and 
Aromatics. 

The power of brandy, or any thing of this kind, in killing 
worms, is evident from this, that the children of the people 
in the northern iflands of Scotland* who are accuftomed 
from their infancy to drink that coarfe fort of brandy which 
they call aqua vita, never are troubled with worms. It is 
a dangerous practice to ufe brandy in this general manner, 
but on fome occafions it may be very ferviceable. Philof. 
Tranf. N° 233. 

The danger of the frequent and immoderate ufe of fpirits is 
too well known from experience, and acknowledged by 
phyficians; but a late ingenious writer thinks it not im- 
probable that many, efpecially ladies, are led gradually to 
the ufe of thofe poifons by a certain complaifant pharmacy, 
too much ufed in the modern practice : thus palfy-drops, 
poppy-cordial, plague-water, and fuch like, which being in 
truth nothing but drams difguifed, yet coming from the 
apothecaries, are confidered only as medicines. He there- 
fore recommends to them the ufe of tar- water, a cordial not 
only fafe and innocent, but giving health and fpirit asfurely 
as other cordials deftroy them. See TAR-water. 
The fyirits of wine, or other fermented liquors, produce 
irregular motions, and fubfequent depreffions in the animal 
fpirits; whereas the fpirit, lodged and detained in the na- 
tive balfam of pines and firs, is of a nature fo mild and be- 
nign, and proportioned to the human conftitution, as to 
warm without heating, to cheer, but not inebriate, and to 
produce a calm and fteady joy, without that finking of 
fpirits which is a fubfequent effect of all fermented cor- 
dials. 

Acid Spirits. Acid fpirits extracted from foffils, and applied 
to animal bodies, coagulate the liquids, and mortify the 
folids; by being diluted with water, they approach to vi- 
negar. 

By diflblving metallic fubftances in thefe fpirits, their Cor- 
roding fphacelating power is increafed, and fome of then! 
give fuch pain, as to bring on convulfions. Med. EfT. 
Edinb. Vol. 5. Art. 2. 

JEiherial Spirit of Frohenhts, fpiritus xtberius Frcbemi, a 
name given by Frobenius, and others, to a liquor famous 
for its extreme volatility, and many other qualities, and 
prepared by him in this manner. Take four pounds of the 
beft oil of vitriol, and the fame weight of rectified fpirit of 
wine: firft pour the fpirit of wine into a glafs retort, and 
then pour to it s by little and little, an ounce of the oil of 
vitriol, fhake the retort till the two liquors are thoroughly 
mixed; the veflel will then begin to grow warm; then pour 
in more of the oit of vitriol, making it again, and fo on, 
putting in an ounce of the oil of vitriol at a time, and al- 
lowing about an hour's time for making the whole mixture, 
lead the fudden violent heat they excite mould burft the 
veflel. When the whole quantity is perfectly mixed, place 
the retort in a fand-furnace, the heat of which is as near 
as poffible the fame with that of the veffel, which will be 
at this time very confiderable ; take out fome of the hot 
fand, and place the retort in the center of the reft ; then 
adding more of the hot fand round it, apply a large re- 
ceiver to the nofe of the retort ; let this receiver be placed 
on a veflel of cold water, and covered with a double flannel 
wetted with cold water j raife the fire gradually, till the 
drops fall fo faff, that you may count five or fix between 
•■ each ; and befide thefe drops, the upper hemifphcre of the 
receiver appears filled with a white vapour. This heat is to 
be continued fo long as the fpirit fmells like fweet riiar- 

I ioram ; as foQn as this aromatic flavour goes off, and the 
J faieU 
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frricll becomes acid and fuffocating, like that of brimftone ; 
take away the receiver, and put out the fire, for all that 
arifes after this period is only a gas of fulphur, and is of 

no ufe. j-n-n 

The greateft precaution muft be ufed in this whole diiti'Ia- 
tion, otherwife the liquors in the retort will run over into 
the receiver ; the fire muft ceafe, as foon as the athenal 
fpirits are gone over, for there remains behind an oleum 
vini, which is extra&ed out of the fpir'tt by the force of 
the acid, and will arife in the retort, and often runs over, 
or caufes explofions. On the fecond day, when the retort 
is cold, pour on the matter that remains in it half as much 
alcohol, or rectified fpirit, as at firft, that is two pounds 
by weight ; and then repeating the whole procefs of the 
diftillation, exactly as before, there will come over half 
as much as at firft of the atherial fpirit. On the third day 
after this proceed in the fame manner, and you will have 
fo much more. In this manner the operations are to be re- 
peated, till no more atberial fpirit can be raifed, and all 
turns to a carbo. Then fepaxate it, and alkalife it with 
fpirit of falarmoniac, made without fpirit of wine, till all 
effervefcence ceafes ; then diftil it once more in a balneum 
maria?, and it is fit for experiments. 

There are more products to be got out of the procefs. j. A 
balfamic oil. 2. A terra-foliata tartar i, which is of a glit- 
tering hue, and is not fufible as the common one, prepared 
with vinegar and the fixed fait, is. This is very ufeful in 
medicine. And 3. a purple earth is to be extracted out of 
the caput mortuum. Phil. Tram". N°46i. p. 870. 
The properties of the aiheria 7 fpirit are, I. That it is fo 
extremely volatile, that it evaporates immediately, and does 
not appear to wet the finger which is dipped in it. 2. That 
it is fo extremely inflammable, that it will take fire at a 
very threat diftance from any flame. 3. That it is of a very 
pleafant and aromatic fmell. And 4, that it docs not mix 
with water. 

We have feveral curious obfervations on this ather of Fro- 
benius by Mr. GrofTe, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences. This Gentleman had obferved, that in diftilling 
fpirit of wine from a folution of alum, there was produced 
a liquor of an agreeable aromatic fmell, not unlike that of 
the ather ; and on this principle lie conceived an opinion, 
that this ather was not to be fought in the common oils of 
plants, but in fome mixture of fpirit of wine with a vi- 
triolic acid*: and Mr. Geoffroy's papers affording fome 
hints alio to the fame purpofe, Mr. Du Hamel, in concert 
with Mr. Groffe, determined to attempt the difcovery with 
the utmoft pains on this bafis, and after many unfuccefsful 
trials, Mr. GrofTe found out three different methods of 
making it, of which he gives the following account. 
Take a pound of pure, uncoloured, and well -rectified oil 
of vitriol, and two pounds of well -rectified fpirit of wine. 
The oil of vitriol muft be firft put into a retort, and the 
fpirit of wine afterwards added by a little at a time. There 
arifes a very violent heat on the mixing thefe liquors, and the 
mouth of the retort is to be ftopt when they are mixed, 
and the veflel fet by for two or three days ; in which time 
the mixture afl'umes a reddifh colour. After this the retort 
is to be placed in a fand-heat, and the diftillation being 
made, there firft arifes a fmall quantity of very fweet Teemed 
fpirit of wine ; after this there arifes another liquor in white 
clouds; and after this, on continuing the diftillation, there 
comes over another, which is very fulphureous and volatile, 

■ and very ftrongly affects the nofe, and would indeed fuffb- 
cate a perfon, if its vapours were received in large quanti- 
ties. After this there arifes an acid phlegm, and what re- 
mains in the retort is a black mafs. 

It appeared very plainly by the fmell, that the ather was 
contained in thefe diftilled liquors, the manner of feparating 
it was the only difficulty ; and after feveral tedious experi- 
ments with fal armoniac, and other things, Mr. GrofTe 
happily thought of trying common water, as the moft fimple 
and eafy of all methods, to weaken both the fulphureous 
acid and the fpirit of wine, which he judged the only ob- 
ftacles to the tether from fhewing itfelf in its true form ; 
and this was founded on that remarkable property of the 
ather, of not mixing with water, though blending itfelf 
very readily with fpirit of wine. On pouring a large 
quantity of water on thefe diftilled liquors, the tether im- 
mediately feparated itfelf from the reft, and by reafon of its 
extreme lightnefs rofe all at once to the furfnee of the water. 
This did not, however, yield it perfectly pure ; but adding 
a little fait of tartar to this, the remainder of the acid ful- 
phureous fpirit was abforbed, and the at her obtained per- 
fectly pure and fine, as that made by Frobenius himfelf. 
As the tsther had been by this means feparated from the 
whole diftilled matter, it did not clearly appear which of the 
feveral different matters, that fucceeded one another in the 

.. diftillation, contained it, the reft feemingonly a load to the 
procefs: with this thought Mr. GrofTe, to try by the fmell 
which was moft likely to contain it, in a fucceeding diftil- 
lation pricked the bladder, that luted the junctures of the 
retort and receiver, with a pin, and judging of the feveral 
liquors, as. they fucceeded one another, by their fmell, he 
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determined that the firft was only a very highly-reclined 
fpirit of wine; the fecond, which came over in white 
clouds, fmelt very ftrongly, and perfectly like the tsther: 
this feemed indeed the whole matter of the at her, the reft 
ferving only to abforb it. The third liquor had a very pe- 
netrating and fuffocating fmell of fulphur. 
From thefe obfervations this gentleman attempted the mak- 
ing the aiher in this fecond manner. All being prepared 
as before, he diftilled off the fpirit of wine, or firft liquor, 
and as foon as the white vapours began to appear in the re- 
tort, he took oft' the fire, for there was no doubt but the 
remaining heat was fufficient for the diftillation of fo very- 
volatile a liquor as the aiher. This fucceeded accordingly, 
and the clouds all coming over, and the remaining fpirit^, 
or third liquor, remaining behind in the retort, the aiher 
was now found in the receiver, mixed only with a fmall 
quantity of fpirit of wine, or with a very fmall portion, at 
the utmoft, of the fucceeding fpirit. An addition of water 
feparates the tether from the fpirit, as in the former procefs, 
and if it be not fuffidently dry and clean when thus pro- 
cured, it may be diftilled over again with a gentle heat; 
and it is remarkable, that if it be diftilled this fecond time, 
without previoufly adding any water, it comes over firft into 
the receiver ; though the fpirit of wine comes firft in the 
common, or primary operation. 

Thefe are very fimple and eafy ways of making this famous 
fpirit ; but though they ufually fucceed, yet they have fome- 
times failed, even in the hands of the inventor, and that 
though all the circumftances of the procefs have been the 
fame, the failure being owing to fome imperceptible diffe- 
rence, either in the oil of vitriol, or in the fpirit of wine ; 
though this, however, has fometimes made the procefs fail 
in the two former ways, Mr. Grofle adds a third, in which 
he obferves that it always fucceeded with him. 
By this method the ather is procured perfectly dry and 
pilre, without the mixture of water, or of the alkaline falls. 
For the reparation, or purification of it, the method is this : 
when the white vapours have appeared, the whole matter in 
the receiver is to be f oured inro a fmall retort, which be- 
ing placed over a lamp, the ather will immediately rife, 
and diftil into the recipient ; when half the liquor is come: 
over, or, at the utmoft, two thirds of it, the lamp is to be 
taken away, that the fpirit may not rife, and make a new 
mixture. Thus the pure ather is, without farther trouble, 
found in the receiver. Mem. Acad. Par. 1734. 

CW-Spir.it. See the article CoAL-fpirit. 

Fceticl Spirit, fpiriius fcetidus, a new medicine introduced 
into the practice of phyftc, and directed to be made of 
any fixed alkaline fait a pound and half, fal armoniac, a 
pound, afTa fcetida four ounces, and pioof-fpirit three quarts, 
diftilling off five pints with a gentle heat. Pembertori's Lond. 
Difp. p. 205., 

Foreign Spirits, a general name by which our dealers in thefe 
things call brandy, rum, and arrack. 

It is hard to purchafe any of thefe genuine and pure^ un- 
lefs at the firft hand, and in large quantities. The dealers 
generally mix our own fpirits with them. When we had 
little other fpirit but that of malt made with us, this cheat 
was eafily difcovered, for a nice palate would diftinguifh the 
mixture of only a tenth part of this foul fpirit among the 
foreign clean ones ; but fince we have the melafles fpirit fo 
common, and rectified to fo great a -perfection, the deceit 
is not eafily found out, though a larger proportion Is ufed. 
All foreign fpirits are to be fufpected of this adulteration, 
which have not an uniform tafte, and grateful odour. But 
one of the beft ways of difcovering the mixture, is to burn 
away all that is inflammable in a fmall quantity by way of 
trial, and then examine the phlegm. 

The great art of this fophiftication confifts in the purity, 
and well rectified ftate of the fpirit ; and when the diftiller 
can furnim himfelf with fuch a fpirit as will not be found 
out, though mixed in a large quantity with brandy or rum, 
he is very near the art of making brandy and rum himfelf. 
Shaw's EfTay on Diftillery. 

Spirit of lavender-, a form of medicine, which has been ufed 
to be compounded of a vaft number of ingredients ; but 
the late London Difpenfatory has greatly fhortened the ca- 
talogue of them, by ordering this to he made only of la- 
vender flowers and rofemary tops, or the fimple fpirit of 
each ; and the addition of cinnamon and nutmeg, of each 
half an ounce, and red fanders three drachms to two quarts 
of the fpirit. The fimple fpirits are to be mixed in the 
proportion of three parts lavender, and one part rofemary, 
or elfe the ingredients proportioned in the fame manner. 
Pemberton's Lond. Difp. p, 248. 

/&/tf/f -Spirit. See the article Malt -fpirit. 

Spirit of melaffes. See Melasses-^ViV. 

Glauber's Spirit of nitre ; fpiritus nitri Glauberi, in pharmacy* 
a form of medicine made thus : take of nitre three pounds, 
and of the ftrong fpirit of vitriol one pound ; let them be 
mixed with caution, and gradually, under a chimney ; and 
afterwards let them be diftilled, firft with a gentle heat, and 
then with a ftronger. Pembtrton'z Lond. Dilpenf. p. 191. 

I Dulcified 
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Dulcified Spirit of nitre-, fpiritus nitri dukis, a forni of me- 
dicine ordered to be made thus: take of rectified fpirit of 
wine one quart, and of Glauber's 'fpirit of nitre half a 
pound ; mix them by pouring the fpirit of nitre on the 
other, and diftil the mixture with a gentle heat, as long as 
what comes off will not raife any fermentation with a lixi- 
vial fait. Pembert. ibid. p. 198. 

This is much ufed by our diffillcrs to give a vinofity to 
thofe fpirits, whofe natural flavour of that kind they have 
deftroyed by the improper ufe of alkaline falts in the recti- 
fications. Nothing can be more proper for this purpofe 
than this fpirit, as it really gives the brandy flavour, and is 
not at all prejudicial to health, but very well falls in with 
the nature of the fpirit, and promotes its medicinal proper- 
ties as a diuretic, deobftruent, and litbontriptic. 
In order to bring the ufe of this fpirit to a greater cer- 
tainty and perfection, it is. to be ob'.crved, 1. that there is 
a great difference in fpiritus mtri dukis, according, to the 
manner of its preparation ; fueh of it being m oft apt to fly 
off from the fpirit as had leaft pains taken about its incor- 
poration by dige.tion, or repeated diftiliatron. 

2. Any rectified clean fpirit, impregnated with a proper dofe 
of fpiritus nitri dulcis, and kept in a found glafs veifel clofe 
ftopt, will a long time retain that vinofity it obtains from 
it, and which it would othcrwife have loft in a very fhort 
time. 

3. The calks long ufed to receive- rectified fpirits, impreg- 
nated with this acid, ufually appear yellow and rotten, or 
corroded within like the bottom of a cork, 'which ftops a 
vial of fpirit of nitre. It hence appears no wonder that the 
vinous tafte, given by this addition, is fooner loft in the 
calk than in a bottle. 

4. When the inflammable fpirit has been rectified with fixed 
alkalies, it always requires a miich larger proportion of the 

. fpiritus nitri dultis, to give it this vinofity, than when rec- 
tified only by repeated dift illation ; and this vinofity given 
by tHe acid is fooner loft, as the fpirit was more impregnated 
by the alkalies ufed in the rectification. This is the rea- 
fori of that odd obfervation, that melaffes fpirit retains the 
vinofity given it by fpiritus nit-fi Hutch much longer than 
■ir.ak fpirit ; the former having' had little, if any, oftheal- 

- fcaline fait ufed in the rectifying'it, of which the latter, by 
reafon of its natural foulnefs, has had a great deal. 

5. The beft way of making this volatile acid, whether with 
or without external heat, is not ufually practifed, viz. fo as 
to render it a perfectly homogeneous and uninflammable li- 
quor, whence it proves much more volatile than it ought to 
be. Thus when perfect alcohol, and a well rectified ltrong 

- fpirit of nitre, are by degrees put together for the making 
of this vinous acid ; one half of the mixture evaporates in 
the conflict, or may be made to diftil away fo, as to leave 
the other half more fixed. The method of making it is 
alfo improveable, by ufing in the preparation a fpirit of wine 
impregnated with fomc fine flavoured ingredient, which 
has not much oil, for acids do not-readily mix where there 
is much oil. 

In the preparation of this dulcified fpirit of nitre, the longer 
it ftands in digeftion with the fpirit of wine, the milder it 
grows ; and by the fame means, alfo, the violently corro- 
five oil of vitriol may be fo blunted, as to be rendered 
fcarce perceptible to the tafte. In fine, a fpiritus nitri dulcis 
may be made by a flow digeftion, greatly fuperior to that 
commonly ufed, and of fo fixed a nature, that it will not 
be fubject to have its flavour fly off from the fpirit it is 
mixed with, any fooner than the native vinofity of brandy 
will of itfelf fly off from that fpirit, as it always will in 
time. A proper care in the preparation of this acid might 
free the diftillers from that troublefome neceffity they are 
under of adding their fpirit of nitre, juft before they fend 
their goods away, for fear the flavour fhould be loft before 
the fpirit is all ufed, and fo the foph iff i cation be found out. 
There is no fixing any certain proportion, in which the 
acid is to be mixed with the. fpirit, but in general it is beft 
not to overdo it; for though it will give an agreeable vino- 
fity to any tolerably clean fpirit, the perfon will be much 
deceived, who attempts to drown the bad flavour of a foul 
one by it. Shaw's Elf. on DifHllery. 

Spirit of fait. See the article Salt. 

Strength of Spirits. See the article Strength. 

Spirit of fulfbur, the fame as oil of fulphur. See the article 
Sulphur. 

SPIRITO, in the Italian mufic, is ufed to fignify that a per- 
former fhould fing or play with vigour, life, and fpirit. 
Hence we meet with con fpirito in cantatas and fonatas. 

SPIRITUS reftor of vegetables. See the article Arch^eus. 

Spiritus tartar/, the name ofa medicine very famous in Ger- 
many, and probably in the greater efteem, becaufe of the 
difficulty of preparing it. It is the fpirit of fait of tartar 
volatilized ; and is ordered by Langelot to be made in this 
manner : let two or three pounds of crude tartar be burnt 
to a blackncfs, in order to have what is moft nccenary, a fer- 
ment to ferment the tartar with ; put this into a large pot, 
and pour to it fo much water as will ferve to ftand an inch 
above it ; make this mixture luke-warm, and then pour 
Suppl. Vol. II, 
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into it half a handful of crude tartar powdered; bubbles of 
air will arife upon this, and will continue fome time ; wheri 
they feern to decreafe, more powdered tartar is to be add- 
ed from time to time, to keep up this fermentation. The 
bubbles will be large, and rife in clutters, and referable 
bunches of grapes in all but colour. The fire all this time 
mult be carefully managed, and the tartar put in gradually^ 
that the fermentation do not become too great, or the pot 
run over. 

After this the matter is to be put together into an iron re- 
tort, and a very gentle fire kept under it for fome time, 
and gradually heightened, fo as to force up all the fait; 
this being done, the volatilized fait is to be carefully fepa- ' 
rated, and it is remarkable, that the fait is fo wholly vola- 
tilized by this fermentation, that there fcarce remains any 
fixed falts in the caput mortuum in the retort. 
The liquor in the receiver is to be rectified by another 
dift illation, the water, neceffarily ufed in the fermentation, 
rendering it too weak. When it is rectified fo far, that it 
appears whitifh, it is known to be of a due ftrength, and it 
is then the famous fpirit of tartar, not only' celebrated for 
its medicinal virtues, but famous for extracting tinctures 
that can be obtained from no other menftruum. Langelot, 
de Digeft. et Ferm. 

Spiritus volat'dis arcmaticus, a name given of late to what 
ufed to be called fal volatile oleofum. "The modern way of 
making it is this : take eflence of lemons, and oil of nut- 
megs, of each two drachms, oil of cloves half a drachm, 
dulcified fpirit of fat armoniac a quart; diftil the whole 
with a very gentle heat. Pemberton's London Dlfpenfatory, 
p. 205. 

SPISSUM, in the antient mufic, was ufed to fignify thofe two 
fmailcr conjunct intervals of a tetrachord, which taken to- 
gether, were lefs than the third. Wallis's Append. Ptolem. 
Harm. p. 165. 

The Greek term for this was tsvxw. This, happened in the 
enharmonic, and the three chromatic genera ; in each of 
which the interval, between the hypate and the lichanos, 
was lefs than the interval between the lichanos and the 
nete. To the fpiffum was oppefed the von-fpiffum, dvrvttHr t 
or rarum, as Martianus Capella tranfiatcs it. The dwvx>s> 
happened in the two diatonic genera, where the two frnall- 
eft intervals Were equal to, or greater than the ihird. They 
were fuppofed equal in the diatonicum molle, and greater 
in the intenfurm IVallis, ibid. See the article Genus. 

SPIZA, in zoology, a name by which the antient naturalifts 
called the chaffinch. See the article Fringilla. 

SPLANCHNICA, a name given to medicines appropriated to 
difeafes of the bowels. 

SPLEEN {Cycl.) — Mr. du Vernoi has added one opinion more 
to the many already given, concerning the ufe of the fpleen. 
From obferving a large empty fpace near the fpleen, in the 
abdomen of a dead body, the proportional largenefs of its 
blood-veffels, and the ftructure of the fpleen analogous ta 
that of the penis, he concludes the fpleen in a living perfon 
to be fubject to inflations like a bellows : but how it is thus 
to be moved, or to what purpofe, he does not tell us. See 
Comment. Acad. Petrop. Tom. 4, ^p. ic;6. feq. 
Mr. Lieutaud argues for thejpleen's i>eing larger by a greater 
quantity of blood in it, when the ftomach is empty, and 
that this blood is preffed out, when the ftomach is full, to 
increafe the fecretion of bile. Hift. de 1'Acad. des Scienc, 

1733- 

We have an account, in the Philofophical Tranfadtions, 
N°45i. of the extirpation of part of the fpleen of a man ? 
which had begun to mortify ; notwithstanding which, the 
man recovered. 

The fpleen has been cut out of dogs without any damage; 
Mr. Boyle mentions his having feen the experiment tried on 
a young fetter, who recovered in a fortnight. Works 
Abridg. Vol. 1. p. 27. 

Dr. Pozzi relates the phenomena he remarked in dinedting 
a dog, whofe fpeen was cut out when he was young. The 
liver, which was larger and more heavy than ordinary, 
was alfo more brittle ; the vena portarum was enlarged ; 
the gall-bladder was full of bile, more acrid than it is com- 
monly. From thefe appearances he thinks the ufe of the 
fpleen to be for feparating a liquor like to fpittle, which may 
dilute the bile, and prevent its too great acrimony. Med. 
Eff. Edinb. 

The uncertainty we are in, as to the real ufe of the fpleen, 
has given ground, perhaps, to the notion that men might 
live without the fpleen ; and that, in many cafes, it might 
contribute much to health to cut out this ufelefs vifcus. In 
the Journal des Savans, there is an account of a method of 
deftroying it, without the terrors of the operation of opening 
the body. 

This was done by a perfon who- applied a wooden knife to- 
the furface of the body where the fpleen is lodged, and ftrik- 
ing forcibly on it with a mallet, told the patient that he 
had broken the fubftance of the fpleen; and that after this 
it required only the taking certain medicines which he pre- 
pared, utterly to deftroy and carry it out of the body. 
! The folly of a pretence of this kind, one would think., fliould 
3 C c c have 
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have been alone fufficient to have laughed it out of the 
world ■, but numbers of people fubmitted to the operation, 
till a youth in Petersburg unhappily being killed by a blow 
of the kind here mentioned ; and his belly fwelling greatly, 
excited the curiofity of his relations to have it opened. 
The caufe of his death was found to be an hemorrhage, 
which had filled the cavity of the abdomen, and which 
proceeded from the fphen's having been burft by the blow. 
This convinced them, that attempts to wound the fpleen 
were no longer to be looked upon as the means of health. 
Act. Petrop. Vol. i. p. 381. 
Infarction of the Spleen, infarftus fonts, a difeafe confuting 
in an inflation of this lax and cellulofe vifcus, owing its 
origin to a reftriction of the blood toward the fpleaic branch, 
in which nature feems to have intended the relieving herfclf 
from the load of a plethora, by the difcharging a part of 
the mafs through the vafa brevia. Junker's Confp. Med. 
p. 194. 

The infarflus lienis differs from an obftfu&ion of the fpleen, 
in that this laft is a total fuppreffion of the blood in it, this 
only a partial one. It is too often confounded with ne- 
phritic complaints, and is indeed, in general, of the clafs 
of hypocondriac maladies, but only arifes from a fpecial 
and peculiar derivation of the blood to that one vifcus, not 
to any other of the circumjacent parts. 
Signs of it. An infarfiicn of the fpleen is difcovered by an in- 
flation of the left fide, a little below the fpurious ribs, at- 
tended with permanent pains, but thefe not very acute, or 
violent: thefe complaints have frequent remiflions, feldom 
continuing above a day or two in the fame Urate. During 
the time of the fymptoms being worft, there is a difficulty 
of breathing, and an anxiety of the precordia, and gene- 
rally a Iownefs of fpirits : to thefe it may be added, that 
there is ufually a dry cough, and frequent belchings. 
Terfins fubjetf to it. Men are in general much more fubject 
to this difeafe ihan women, unlefs at the middle and more 
' advanced periods of life, when they are more fubject to it 
than the men. People of a melancholic habit alfo are moft 
afflicted with it, and fuch as have before had hypocondriac 
complaints, and have been injudicioufly treated with aftrin- 
gents ; and all perfons of a fedentary and ftudious life, or 
who employ much time in thinking. 
Caufes of it. Thefe are a fedentary life, and a diet of too 
heavy and thick a kind ; an omiffion of habitual bleedings, 
or other evacuations, or a fuppreffion of the menftrual or 
hemorrhoidal difcharges ; an injudicious treatment of inter- 
mittent fevers with aftringents, or of acute ones with too 
cooling medicines, and an habitual coftivenefs : and to thefe 
may be added an hereditary difpofition. 
Prognojlics in it. This is a difeafe of no immediate danger 
to the patient, and the more recent it is when taken in 
' hand, the eafier it is cured; if left to itfelf it becomes ha- 
bitual, and brings no danger of death with it, but if im- 
properly treated, it frequently becomes the bafis of the moft 
obftinate kind of quartans, or degenerates into a fcirrhus, 
which may be a long time fuffered without any danger of 
life; but finally, the whole too often ends in flow hectic 
fevers, and cedematous and afcitic fwellings. In women it 
often terminates in a vomiting of blood ; and fometimes, 
but very rarely, an inflammatory and fuppurating ftafis fu- 
pervenus, and a black, fetid, and purulent matter is voided 
by ftool or by vomiting. 
Method of cure. The plethoric habit, which gives rife to this 
complaint, is to be taken down by copious bleedings in the 
right foot, and then mould be repeated every fpring and au- 
tumn ; and the menfes muft be brought to a proper regu- 
larity in the ufual way, as muft alfo the haemorrhoids in 
the other fex, by the application of leeches to the part. 
The fpiflltude of" the blood is to be amended by decoctions 
of elecampane, hyflbp, and the like; and by moderate and 
repeated dofes of tartarum vitriolatum, gum ammoniacum, 
&c. and gentle dofes of rhubarb and fena in infufion muft 
be taken at times. To thefe may be added the external ufe 
of rcfolvents and ftrengthners, fuch as ointment of marfli- 
mallows, the plaifter of gum ammoniacum, and the like ; 
and finally, the preparations of fteel are to be given : to thefe 
fome add a number of things efteemed fpecifics, fuch are 
madder and caper roots, dodder, yarrow, white maiden- 
hair, and fpleenwort, and the bark of the afh-tree, and 
wood of the tamarifk. Junker's Confp. Med. p. 197. 
Scirrhus of the Spleen. This is an indurated tumor of the 
fpleen, caufed by a ftagnation and infpiflation of the humor; 
from the exhalation of their thinner parts. This complaint 
is fometimes compleat, and fometimes incompleat ; but in 
the moft favourable cafes it is a greatly more dangerous com- 
plaint than an infarction of the fpleen, and more difficult 
of cure. Junker's Confp. Med. p. 201. 
Signs of it. Thefe are a feniible and palpable hardnefs under 
the itbs on the left fide, extending toward the loins, with 
a fenfe of a weight, as it were, hanging in this part ; and 
hence the lying on the right fide is always very painful and 
imeafy. The face has dull deadnefs in the look, which 
fometimes is communicated alfo to the ftcin of the whole 
body, and there is ufually a blacknefs about the orbits of the 
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eyes ; there is alfo a fenfation of a narrownefs in the breaft, 
with fome difficulty of breathing, and a dry cough. The 
appetite is ufually voracious, but fometimes it is affected 
with naufeas, without any apparent caufe. The bowels 
are ufually fomewhat coftive, but irregularly fo. The mind 
alfo feems affected, and a gloomy morofenefs, filence, and 
anxiety, opprefs the perfon, without any vifible caufe. Fi- 
nally, there ufually is a fwelling in the right foot, which 
by degrees extends itfelf farther, and is feldom regarded at 
firft. 

Perfons of both fexes are equally fubject to this diforder, but 
it is not, however, very common. Men who have long 
been fubject to hypocondriac difordcrs, and women fubject 
to hyfteric complaints, are moft fubject to it ; and to thefe 
may be added, perfons of an indolent, fpeculative, and fe- 
dentary life, and thofe who have been imprudently treated 
with aftringents in intermittent cafes. 

Caufes of it. Befide thofe before mentioned, a fcirrhus is fome- 
times brought on in the Jpleen by a violent blow, or other ex- 
ternal injury ; a too thick diet may alfo be very inftrumental in! 
laying the foundation for it ; and not a little may be added 
to all thefe cafes, by violent paffions of the mind. 

Prognojlics in it. In recent firrhufes, and fuch as are yet' 
incompleat, there is fome hope of fucceeding in the attempt 
of a cure ; and on the contrary, in old cafes and compleat 
fcirrhufes, there is indeed very little hope : but there is this 
comfort for the patient, that even fuch a one, when wholly- 
left to itfelf, will remain many years without endangering 
life. 

There is in a fcirrhus an eternal tendency to corruption, 
but this is rather to be expected from fpbacelation, than 
from an inflammatory fuppuration ; but when emollients are 
ufed, there is great and imminent danger : for as thefe are 
nearly allied to the maturating remedies, they may produce 
their effect; and it is certain, that no laudable fuppuration 
is ever to be expected in this cafe. 

Method of treatment. This cafe is to be treated in the fame 
general manner with the infarctions of the fpleen, al- 
ready mentioned ; but the more powerful refolvents are 
to be ufed in this, as the more ftubborn cafe. Gentian, 
bryony, and arum root, with the fine aperient roots, and 
the capillary herbs, with the powerful gums, as galbanum, 
fagapenum, ammoniacum, and the reft. Bleeding muft alfo 
be ordered, as foon as the prime vie have been cleanfed ; 
and externally the plaifter of cicuta, with ammoniacum, 
may be applied : but if the cafe is fixed and obftinate, it is 
better to let all applications alone, and leave nature to do 
the beflr for herfelf. Junker's Confp. Med. p. 202. 

Spleen, in ichthyology. The fpleen in fifties is ufually fitu- 
ated near the ftomach, in the left fide of the abdomen. Its 
figure is generally triangular, fometimes oblong. Its colour 
is always more dufky and obfeure than that of the liver. 

SpLEEN-iiW/. See the article Lonchites. 

SPLENECTOMIA, the name given to the chirurglcal ope- 
ration of cutting out the fpleen. Many have thought that 
the fpieen was an ufelefs part of the human body, and even 
noxious; but this feems to be a very rafh opinion. 

SPLENIA, a word ufed by furgeons to exprefs comprefTes, or 
rags feveral times doubled, applied to wounds over the 
plaifters, or other dreffings. 

SPLENII inferior, in anatomy, a name given by Cowper to 
a mufcle, called by Albinus fplenicus colli, and by Winflow, 
and others, majloideeus poflerior, and portio inferior fplenii. 
See the article Splenius. 

SPLENITIS, in medicine, the name of a fpecics of fever, 
in which the blood is powerfully directed toward the fpleen 
by nature, in order to break and diflolve congeftions formed 
there. The fplenitis differs from what authors call an in- 
farclus lienis in degree, as in this the blood only ftagnates in 
fome degree, and is not wholly obftructed ; and as there is 
no acute inflammatory fever here, as there is in the fple- 
nitis. 

The fplenitis is very various in degree ; in fome cafes the 
whole parenchymatous fubftance of the fpleen being affect- 
ed, in others only its membranaceous and fuperficial parts. 
It is eafy to conceive that the former cafe is greatly the more 
dangerous of the two. 

Signs of it. This difeafe always firft attacks people with a 
very remarkable ftiivering and coldnefs ; this is fucceeded by 
a very terrible heat, and intolerable thirft; and there is a 
preffive pain," and a fenfible fwelling in the left hypocon- 
drium. If the patients expofe themfelves a little to the open - 
air, the extremities grow cold almoft immediately ; if a 
hemorrhage happens, it is always from the left noftril : and 
finally, the urine is reddifti and turbid, and after the fourth 
day depufits a rofe-coloured fediment, which has fomewhat 
of the appearance of matter. Plethoric perfons are more 
than all others fubject to this difeafe. 
Caufes of it. The general caufe is a plethora joined with a 
thicknefs of the blood, which forms ftafes, and fixed coa- 
gulations in the fpleen ; and the fever itfelf is no other, 
than the attempt of nature to break through thofe ftafes, by 
the additional velocity of the motion of the blood. The 
ufual accidents that bring on this bad ftatc of the blood, 
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are the omifllon of habitual bleedings, or the fuppreffion of 
the natural difcharges of the mcnfes or hemorrhoids ; and 
the occafional accidents that immediately bring on the dif- 
eafe in this ftate of the blood are, violent commotions of 
the mind, fudden chilling of the body when very hot, as by 
drinking cold water immediately after violent excrcife, the 
taking violently aftringent medicines in fever?, and an im- 
proper ufe of cooling external remedies in di (orders of the 
fpleen, as the infarctions of it, and the like. Junker's Confp. 
Med. p. 292. 

Prognojiics in it. It is always a very dangerous difeafe, though 
not fo fatal as the hepatitis, or a like inflammatory ftate of the 
liver; but it is remarkable, that as the vomiting a black 
matter in the hepatitis is always a fatal fymptom, fo in this 
difeafe the fame matter is frequently voided, but it is here 
falutary, and frequently carries off the difeafe. The ap- 
pearance of the hemorrhoids has alio been frequently ob- 
served to have the fame good effect. When the inflamma- 
tion lies deep, it is moft frequently fatal ; when it is fuper- 
ficial, it is often carried off : but when it feems cured, it 
fometimes is found afterwards to have degenerated into an 
incurable fcirrhus of the part. 

Method of cure. The firft thing to be done, is to open the 
bowels by a clyfter, and they are afterwards to be kept 
from becoming coftive, by a repetition of the fame means. 
Bleeding is ufually neceflary, and may be performed once 
or more in the beginning of the difeafe ; then gentle dia- 
phoretics are to be given with juleps flightly acidulated. 
Thefe are the proper medicines for the morning ; and in the 
afternoon powders of nitre, vitriolated tartar, and crabs 
eyes, fated with lemon juice, are to be given with the cool- 
ing emulfions ; and if the pains be very violent, they may 
be mitigated, by giving fmall dofes of a gentle anodyne, 
fuch as the ftorax pill-, with the beforementtoned powders. 
If the fuppreffion of the habitual hamorroidal evacuations 
are fufpected to be the caufe of the difeafe, leeches muft be 
applied to the parts, and no wine, or any other ftrong li- 
quor, muft be allowed, till the decline of the difeafe. Junker 's 
Confp. Med. p. 293. 

Splenitis is alfo ufed by fome authors to exprefs a tumor 
or inflammation of the fpleen. 

Splenitis is alfo ufed as the name of a vein in the left hand, 
the fame as the fahatelia. The vein of this kind in the 
right hand is called jecoraria. 

SPLENIUS, called alfo majloidxus pojlerkr, in anatomy, a 
flat, broad, oblong mufcle, fituated obliquely between the 
back part of the ear, and the pofterior and lower part of 
the neck. 

It is partly tingle, and partly made up of two portions, 
one fuperior, the other inferior. Thefe two portions are 
clofely united backward, making only one plain, but they 
are divided above. 

The fuperior portion is fixed to the extremities of the three 
or four loweft fpinal apophyfes of the neck, and of the flrft, 
and fometimes the firft and fecond of the back. It is not 
fixed immediately to the apophyfes of the neck, which are 
above the laft, but only by the intervention of the pofterior 
cervical ligament. It is likewife fixed to the edge of the 
interspinal ligaments of the other vertebras ; from thence it 
runs obliquely toward the maftoide apophyfis, and is in- 
ferted in its upper part, and along the neighbouring curve 
portion of the tranfverfe ridge of the os occipitis. 
The inferior portion of the fplenius is fixed to three or four 
fpinal apophyfes of the back, beginning by the fecond or 
third, and afterwards running up till it reaches the fuperior 
and lateral part of the neck. It is inferted in the tranfverfe 
apophyfes of the three or four fuperior vertebrae of the neck, 
by the fame number of extremities a little tendinous; thefe, 
however, are fometimes only two in number. The two 
fplenii reprefent a great Roman V, and the fplenius, and fter- 
no-maftoidaeus of the fame fide, form a figure like a Roman 
A, or the legs of a pair of compaffes, the points of which 
are in an horizontal plane. lyinflow's Anatomy, p. 239. 

Splenius capitis, in anatomy, a name given by Albinus to a 
mufcle, called by Window, and others, the majloidaus fu- 
perior, or upper portion of the jplenius. Riolanus, and 
others, call it the triangularis fplenii. 

Splenius colli, in anatomy, a name given by Albinus to a 
mufcle, called by Winflow, and others, majloidaus pojlerior, 
or the lower portion of the fplenius ; and by Cowper the 
mufadus inferior fplenii. See Splenius, fupra. 

SPLICE (Cyc!.)— Cwr-SpLiCE, in a fhip, is when a rope is let 
into another with as much diftance as one pleafes, fo as 
to have it undone at any time, and yet be ftrong enough. 

./coW-Splice, is when a rope's end is fo let into another, that 
they ihall be as firm as if they were but one rope. 

SPLINTERS of bone, in fractures. In cafes of fractures the 
furgeon is frequently troubled with fplinters of the hone in 
the way, which vellicate and prick the neighbouring parts, 
and render the proper execution of his office very difficult. 
If thefe fplinters are loofe, and have no connection with the 
bone, they muft be carefully lifted out of the wound ; if 
they hang to the bone in fome part by the periofteum, that 
muft: be cut off with the fciflors ; but if they adhere pretty 



firmly to the neighbouring pairs, and do not hinder the re- 
duction of the bone, it is beft to replace the bone, and leave 
them either to Ioofen, and come out of thcmfelves by the 
fuppuration of the parts, or to grow again, as they fome- 
times will fafely and firmly do, to the reft of the bone. When 
they adhere pretty firmly to the principal parts of the bone, 
they fhould never be extracted by force, but replaced with 
the greateft exaitnefs : for when this is properly perform- 
ed, they will frequently unite to the reft of the bone. 
When the points of fplinters of bone ftick fo far out, that 
they are a great hindrance to the reduction of the bone, 
you are diligently to confider whether you can, by any 
means, contrive their reunion to the bone, which may be 
determined, by obferving at what diffance they are from the 
large bone, and what quantity of flefh there is intervening : 
when they cannot be reduced, or reunited to the bone, they 
muft be removed with a pair of ftrong forceps, or, if they 
ftick very firmly, with a fine faw. If the fplinters are bu- 
ried under the fkin, and cannot be got at with hands, it is 
proper firft to try if they can be reduced to their natural 
fituation ; and if they cannot, an incifion muft be made 
through the fkin, that they may be taken out. Heijhr'% 
Surg. p. 109. 

SPLIT, in botany, a name given by fome authors to the 
great fumaria bulbofa, or hollow root. Rupp. Flor. Sen. 
p. 216. 

Split, at fca. When a fail is blown to pieces, the feamen fay 
it is fplit. 

SPLITTING. To fplit a thin piece of metal, as an old filver 
groat, place the metal on the heads of three pins ftuck up 
triangularly, and let a heap of flower of brimftone burn 
out upon it ; then throwing it hard againft the floor, the 
upper part will feparate from the lower. Boyle's Works Abr. 
Vol. I. p. 134. 

SPOLIARIUM, among the antient Romans, the third pait 
of the bath, ufed for undrefling and^ dreffing in. Pitifc, 
Lex. Ant. in voc. 

Spoliarium was likewife a part of the gladiatorial fchools, 
where their cloths and ornaments were laid, and where the 
wounded and killed were carried. Pitifc. 1. c. 

SPONDIAS, in botany, the name given by Linnaeus to the 
genus of plants, called by Plumier monbin \ the characters 
are thefe. The perianthium is plain and permanent, and 
confifts of one leaf, divided into five fegments at the edge. 
The flower is compofed of five oval and expanded petals. 
The ftamina are nine filaments, five of which are placed in 
a circle, the others are of the fame length with thefe, which 
is that of the cup. The anthers are fimple. The germen 
of the piftil is oval. . The ftyle is very fmall, and is ter- 
minated by three obtufe and permanent ftigmata. The 
fruit is an oval berry in every cell, of which there are con- 
tained four nuts. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 175. Plunder, 
Gen. 12. 

SPONDYLI, £?n;v3v*oi, in antiquity, pellets of brafs ufed in 
giving fentence, before the Ku«f&<n, or beans, came into ufe. 
Potter, ArchseoL Graec. Tom. I. p. 119. 

SPONDYLOLITHOS, a name given by authors to a ftone 
found in the country of Tyrol, and elfewhcre, refcmbling 
the vertebra? of an animal. It is in reality no other than 
the vertebra; of fome fea-fifh petrified, as is common with 
us. 

SPONDYLUS, in natural hiftory, a name given by authors to 
a kind of oifter of an oblong and umbonated form, of 
which there are fcveral fpecies. See Ostrea. 

SPONGIA, fpunge, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe : that it is foft and claftic, 
naturally growing under water, and pervious by multitudes. 
of holes. 

The fpecies of fpunge, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe. 1. The tmeftjpunge with very fmall cavities. 2. The 
great flatted fpunge. 3. The globular, or round fpunge. 
4. The funnel-fafhioned fpunge. 5. The cup-like fpunge, 
divided into fegments at the edges. 6. The branched fpunge. 
7. The conic-fhaped branched fpunge. 8. The fhrubby- 
branched fpunge. 9. The branched river-fpunge. 10. The 
hairy fpunge. u. The fail fpunge. 12. The tubular long 
American fpunge. 13. The very long-branched rope-like 
American fpunge. 14. The headed and fingered American 
fpunge. 15. The American honeycomb fpunge. 16. The 
flatted and elegantly punctuated American fp^ge. Tourn. 
Lift. p. 575. 

Burnt fpunge is much recommended as a fweetner of the 
blood, and a diuretic. Some have pretended to cure the 
leprofy with it, and others extol it againft the bite of a 
mad-dog ; but thefe are virtues not univerfally received. 

SPONGIOLI, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs the 
fmall button mufhrooms, which are gathered before they 
expand or open their heads. 

SPONSUS, one of the ma.iy names given by the chemifts to 
mercury. 

SPORADIC difeafs, diftempers which feize particular perfons at 
any time or teafon, or in any place. They are thus called, 
in contra-diftinction to the epidemic difeafes, which are pe- 
culiar to certain times and feafons, or to peculiar places. 

3 SPORTS, 
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SPORTS, In the cuftoms of Flanders, were in great vogue 
through Flanders and the Low-Countries, fome centuries 
ago. Every city had a fokmnity or" this kind peculiar to it- 
felf : thus Bruges had that called the Forejisr ; Valenciennes 
the Prhice of Pleafantry, and the Prince of the Horfe-comb ; 
Cambray the King of Ribaldry ; and Bouchain the Provofi of 
Sots. Lille, one of the richeft towns in Flanders, was not 
behind hand with its neighbours in celebrating ftoffs, by the 
magnificence and diversions whereof, to draw together a vaft 
concourfe of people from all parts. One of the chief of 
thefe diver! ifements was called the King of the Spinet, Roy 
(TEpinette ; which was celebrated with a great deal of pomp 
and ihew. See HifL Acad. Infcript. Tom. 4. p. 452, feq, 

SPOT (Cycl.) — Spot, in ornithology, the name of a particu- 
lar fpecies of pigeon, called by Moore the columba jnaculata. 
It is of the fize of a (mall common pigeon, and was brought 
over to England from Holland. This fpecies has always a 
fpot upon its head, juft above its beak, from whence it has 
its name. The feathers of the tail are always of the fame 
colour with tin's fpot, and the reft of the body is all white. 
The fpot and tail are black in fome, red in others, and yel- 
low in others. They look very beautiful when they fpread 
their tails and fly, and are a diftincT: fpecies, as they always 
produce young ones of their own marks. Mosre's Columb. 
p. 44. 

SPRING, (Cycl.) in mecanics, is ufed to fignify a body of 
any fhape, perfectly elaftic. 

Length of a Spuing may, according to its etymology, fignify 
the length of any elaftic body, but it is particularly ufed 
by Dr. jurin to fignify the greateft length to which a fpring 
can be forced inwards, or drawn outwards, without preju- 
dice to its elafticity. He obferves this would be the whole 
length, were the fpring confidered as a mathematical line ; 
but in a material fpring, is the difference between the wholi 
length, when the fpring is in its natural fituation, or the 
fituation it will reft in when not difturbed by any external 
force, and the length or fpace it takes up when wholly 
compreiTed and clofed, or when drawn out. 

Strength, ox force of a Spring, is ufed for the leaft force or 
weight, which, when the fpring is wholly comprefTed or 
clofed, will reftrain it from unbending itfelf. Hence alfo 
the force of a fpring bent, or partly clofed, is ufed for the 
leaft force or weight, which, when the fpring is bent thro' 
any fpace lefs than its whole length, will confine it to the 
ftate it is then in, without fuffering it to unbend any 
farther. 

The theory of fprings is founded on this principle, ut tenjio, 
fie vis ; that is, if a fpring be forced or bent inwards, or 
drawn outwards, or anyway removed from its natural 1 fitua- 
tion, its refiftance is proportional to the fpace by which it 
is removed from that fituation. 

This principle was verified by the experiments of Dr. Hook b , 
and fince him by thofe of others, particularly by the accu- 
rate hand of Mr. George Graham.— [ b Le&ures de potentia 
rejlitutiva, 1678.] 

For the better in elligence of this principle, on which the 
whole theory of fprings depends, fuppofc a fpring C L rett- 
ing with the end L againft any immoveable fupport, but 
otherwife lying in its natural fituation, and at full liberty ; 
then if this fpring be prefled inwards by any force p, or 
from C towards L, through the fpace of one inch, and can 
be there detained by that force p, the refiftance of the fpring, 
and the force p, exaclly counterbalancing one another j then 
will the force 2 p bend the fpring through the fpace of two 
inches, 3 p through three inches, 4 p through four inches, 
&c. The fpace CI (Fig. 2.) through which the fpring is 
bent, _ or by which its end C is removed from its natural 
fituation, being always proportional to the force which will 
bend it fo far, and will detain it fo bent. 
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And if one end L be fattened to an immoveable fupport, 
(F' g- 3-) and the other end C be drawn outwards to /, and 
be there detained from returning back by any force p, the 
fpace C /, through which it is fo drawn outwards, will be 
always proportional to the force p, which is able to detain 
it in that fituation. 

And the fame principle holds in all cafes, where the fpring 
is of any form whatsoever, and is in any manner whatfoever 
forcibly removed from its natural fituation. 
It may be here obferved, that the fpring , or elaftic force of 
the air, is a power of a different nature, and governed by 
different laws from that of a material fpring. For fuppofing 
the IjheL C (Fig. I.) to reprefent a cylindrical volume of air, 



wbich by compreffion is reduced to L /, (Fig. 2.) or by di- 
latation is extended to L /, (Fig. 3.) its elaftic force will be 
reciprocally as LI; whereas die force, or refiftance of a 
fpring, will be directly as C /. 

This principle being premifed, Dr. Jurin gives us a general 
theorem concerning the act ion of a body ftriking on one 
end of & fpring, while the other end is fuppofed to reft againft 
an immoveable fupport. And left any abjection lhould be 
formed againft the poffibility of an immoveable fupport, 
fince any. body, how great foever, may be moved out of its 
place by the leaft force, he obferves, that the objection may 
eafily be removed. Thus, if the fpring L M "be fuppofed 
continued to N, fo that 
N ]L LN = LM, if a body 

ewA/^Wvw^ Al m ; witn any ve]oci ty 

in the direction M L, 
(hikes one end of the fpring, and a body N, at the fame 
time, with an equal velocity, and a contrary direction, 
N L (hikes the other end N of the continued fpring, the 
point L, the end of the firft fuppofed fpring will be im- 
moveable. 

Thecrem. IS a. fpring of the ftrength P, and the length C L, 
lying at full liberty upon an horizontal plane, reft with 
one end L againft an immoveable fupport ; and a body 
of the weight M, moving with the velocity V, in the di- 
reaion of the axis of the fpring, ftrike directly on the other 
end C, and thereby force the fpring inwards, or bend it 
through any fpace C B ; and a middle proportional C G be 
'taken between the line 
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and 2 a, a 

being the height to which 
a heavy body would af- 
cend in vacuo with the 
velocity V ; and upon the 
radius R =z C G be erect- 
ed the qu ad rant of a circle 
G.FA: then, 
i°. When the fpring n 
bent through any right 
line of rhat quadrant, as 
vi the body M, is to be 
C B, the velocity v of the original velocity V, as the co- 
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fine to the radius; that is, v = V x 

2 n . The time t of bending the fpring through the fame fine 

C B, is to T the time of a heavy body's afcending in vacuo 

with the velocity V, as the correfponding arch to 2 a ; that 

t. G I 
is, / = T x . 

2 a 

The doctor gives a demonflration of this theorem, and de- 
duces a great many curious corollaries from it. Thefe he 
divides into three claffes. The firft contains fuch corolla- 
ries as are of more particular ufe when the fpring is wholly 
clofed, before the motion of the body ceafes. 
The fecond comprehends thofe relating to the cafe, when 
the motion of the body ceafes before the fpring is wholly 
clofed. And ' ...... 

The third, in cafe the motion of the body ceafes at the in- 
ftant that the fpring is wholly clofed. 

We (hall mention fome of the laft ciafs, as the moft fimple ; 
having firft premifed, that P = ftrength of the fpring, L = 
its length, V = the initial velocity of the body clofing the 
fpring, M r= its mafs, t = time fpent by the body in clof- 
ing the fpring, A = height from which a heavy body will 
fall in vacuo in a fecond of time, a =z the height to which 
a body would afcend in vacuo with the velocity V, C = the 
velocity gained by the fall, m = the circumference of a 
circle, whofe diameter is 1, Then, 

l°. If the motion of the body ftriking the fpring ceafe, 
when it is wholly clofed, the initial velocity V is equal to 

C ^aMA- 



initial velocity V is proportional to ,/ 
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equal to 



2°. The 

3 . If P L be given, either in the fame or in different 
fprings, the initial velocity V is reciprocally as ^M. 
4°. The produd of the initial velocity, and the time fpent 
in clofing the fpring, or V t is equal to 1" x ?i£L aI1 d 

A A 

is proportional to L the length of the fpring. 
5°. The initial quantity of motion, or M V, 

6". MV is proportional to ,/PLM, or to P t. And if 
P L be given, either in the fame or different fprings, M V 
is as j/M. 

p 
7 . If— be given, either in the fame or in different fprings, 

the initial quantity of motion is as the length of the fpring 
into the time of bending it. 

8°. If a quantity of motion M V bend a fpring through 

its whole length, and be confirmed thereby, no other 

1 quantity 
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quantity of motion equal to the former, aswMx-, wi] 

clofe the fame fpring, and be wholly confumed thereby. 
9 . But a quantity of motion, lefs or greater than M V, 
in any given ratio, may clofe the fame fpring, and be 
wholly confumed in clofmg it ; and the time fpent in clof- 
ing the fpring will be refpe&ively lefs or greater, in the 
fame given ratio. 

C a P L 

10". The initial vis viva, or MV% is equal to 

; ■ ; : . 3 *i 

and zaM=?L. 

n°. The initial vis viva is as the rectangle under the 

ftrength and length of the fpring ; that is M V V is as P L. 

P 
12°. If — be given, the initial vis viva is as P% or as 

13°. If the vis viva MV a bend a fpring through its whole 
length, and be confumed in clofmg it; any other w'j mm, 

equal to the former, as n n M x will clofe the fame 

fpring) and be confumed thereby. 

14. . But the time of clofmg the fpring by the vis viva 

n n M x — , will be to the time of clofmg it by the vis 

viva M V z , as » to i . 

15 . If the vis viva M V 3 be wholly confumed in clofing a 
fpring of the ftrength P, and length L ; then the vis viva 
»»MV 2 will be fufficient to clofe, i\ either a fpring of 
the ftrength n n P, and length L. 2 3 . Or a fpring of the 
ftrength n P, and length n L. 3 . Or of the ftrength P, and 
length n n L. 4 . Or if n be a whole number, the number 
n n offerings, each of the ftrength P, and length L, one 
after another. We may add, that it appears from hence 
that the number of fimilar and equal fprings a given body 
in motion can wholly clofe, is always proportional to the 
fquares of the velocity of that body. And it is from this 
principle that the chief argument, to prove the force of a 
body in motion to be as the fquare of its velocity, is de- 
duced. See Force, Appendix. 

The theorem abovementioned, and its corollaries, will hold 
equally, if the fpring be fuppofed to have been at firft bent 
through a certain fpace, and by unbending itfelf, to pafs up- 
on a body at reft, and thereby to drive that body before it, 
during the time of its expanfion : only V, inftead of being 
the initial velocity with which the body (truck the fpring, 
will now be the final velocity, with which the body parts 
from the fpring when totally expanded. 
It is alfo to be obferved, that the theorem, effr. will hold 
equally good, if the fpring, inftead of being prefled inward, 
be drawn outwards by the action of the body. The like* 
may be faid, if the fpring be fuppofed to have been already' 
drawn outwards to a certain length, and in reftoring itfelf 
draw the body after it. And laftly, the theorem extends 
to fprings of any form whatever, provided L be the greateft 
length it can be extended to from its natural fituation, and 
P the force which will confine it to the length. See Phil. 
Tranf. N"472. feci:. 10. 

Spring, in natural hiftory. Nothing is more certain, than 
that Come fprings wholly owe their origin to rains, though 
this is not the cafe with others. Thofe intermitting //>W»g-j, 
which flow very largely after great rains, and then are gra- 
dually dried up, are owing wholly and entirely to rains ; but 
thofe are not the only ones, but fome of the perennial 
fprings, which run in fummer as well as winter, and in dry 
as-wellaswet feaforis, are owing alfo to rains or vapours 
of a like kind ; thus thofe fprings, found at the tops of 
mountains, feem to be owing to the thick mifts which 
we every day fee hanging about the top of thofe moun- 
tains. 

Though fome fprings are thus evidently owing to rain and 
vapours, yet others are plainly of fome very different origin. 
The temporary fprings, or irregular fountains we find in 
many parts of the world, cannot come from rains or dews, 
much lefs can thofe regular periodic fountains, of the nature 
of the Zirchnitzer fea in Carniola, and the fountain of 
Loire in France, and that of Lambfbournein England : and 
it is yet lefs poflible, that fuch vaft perennial fprings, as 
thofe ofWellow bridge in our kingdom, and of the Sorgue 
in France, can come from rains ; for all the water that falls 
in the whole country about thefe places, in rains and dews, 
is not nearly fo much as that which ifities from them. Plot, 
de Origin. Font. 

It is faid b that in the diocefe of Paderborn, in- Weftphalia, 
there is a fpring which difappears twice in twenty four 
hours, and always returns at the end of fix hours with a 
great noife, and with fo much force, as to turn three mills 
not far- from its fource. It is called the bolder-born, or boi- 
fkcrous Jpring. — [ b Philof. Tranf. N° 7. p. 127.] 

Burning, or Boiling Springs. The burning fpring near Gre- 
noble in Dauphuie is famous : St. Auguftin (peaks of it as 
extinguiftiing lamps which are lighted, and lighting thofe 
which are extinft c . But it is now cold like others ; only 
near it is a fpot of ground, which ft ill emits a light flame ; 
over which fome imagine it might antiently have palled d . 
Suppl. Vol. II. 



--[ c Augufl. de Civ. Dei, lib. 21. cap. 7. & lr . Merrj. 
Acad. Inlcipt., Tom. 9. p. 565. d Mem. Acad, bcien. An. 
1099. P- 26.] 

AtEofely, near Wenlock in Shropftnre, there is a famous 
boiling well, which was difcovered, in June 1711, by an 
uncommon noife in the night, fo great, that it awakened 
feveral people, who being defirous to find what it was ow- 
ing to, at length found a boggy place under a little hill, 
not far from the Severn; and perceiving a great fhakino- of 
the earth, and a little boiling up of water through the grafs, 
they took a fpade, and digging up fome part of the earth, 
the water flew to a great height, and was fet on fire by a 
candle. This water was for fome time afterwards conftantly 
found to take fire, and burn like fpirit of wine ; and after 
it was fet on fire, it would boil the water in a veffel fooner 
than any artificial fire, and yet the fpring itfelf was as cold 
as any whatever. Phil. Tranf. N° 334. 
This well was at length loft for many years, and not re- 
covered till May 1746, when by a rumbling noife under 
ground, like to what the former well made, it was bit 
upon again, though in a lower fttuation, and thirty yards 
nearer the river. 

The well is four or five feet deep, and fix or feven wide ; 
within that is another lefs hole of like depth, dug in the 
clay, in the bottom whereof is placed a cylindric earthen 
veflel, of about four or five inches diameter at the mouth, 
having the bottom taken off, and the fides well fixed in the 
clay, rammed clofe about it. Within the pot is a brown 
water, thick as puddle, continually forced up by a violent 
motion, beyond that of boiling water, and a rumbling hol- 
low noife, riling and falling by fits five or fix inches. It 
may be fired by a candle at a quarter of a yard diftance ; 
and it darts and flafhes in a violent manner, about half a 
yard high. It has been left burning forty eight hours, with- 
out any fenfible diminution. It may be extinguifhed by 
putting a wet mop upon it, which muft be kept there a 
fmall time. On the removal of the mop there fucceeds a 
fulphureous fmoke, lafting about a minute, and yet the 
water is very cold to the touch. Phil. Tranf. N 3 482. 
fedt. 6. 

Lancar'tm Spring. See the article Lancarim. 

SpRiNC-ar&sr, in a watch, that part in the middle of the 
fpring-box, about which the fpring is wound or turned, and 
to which it is hooked at one end. 

Spring-^, in a watch, the cylindrical cafe, or frame, that 
contains within it the fpring of the watch. 

SPRINGER, in ichthyology, a name given by authors to' 
the grampus, or area. 

SPRINGES, {Cycl.) a fort of horfehair noofes, made fo as to 
run very eafy, and planted in the places where birds run irt 
fome particular path, to take them as they pafs. 
Thofe birds that frequent the waters, or love to paddle 
and feed in wet and plafhy places, are the moft eafily taken 
by thefe fnares. 

The fportfmen who would ufe them to advantage, muft firft: 
carefully fearch out the haunts and places where the fowls 
come in flocks, or in couples, and feed in the morning and 
evening hours. The furrows and water-tracks in thefe 
places are principally to be regarded ; and wherever the fe- 
veral furrows, or water-courfes, meet in one, and after- 
wards divide into feveral others, thefe places are to be re- 
marked above the reft : the places which have moft: marks 
of the birds feet, give alfo the fureft of all proofs, that they 
are well frequented. When thefe places are found, there 
ftiould be placed a number of fmall and fhort fticks crofs- 
v/ife overthwart all the other paftages, one ftick being placed 
about half an inch from another, and making together a 
kind of fence, guarding every way, except that one through 
which it is intended the fowls ftiould pafs. This being 
done, a good ftiff ftick is to be provided, cut flat on each 
fide; both ends of this ftick are to be planted under water, 
(o that the upper part of the flat fide may only be upon a 
level with the furface ; then a bow is to be made of a 
hazel, or willow, in the form of a pear, broad and round 
at one end, and narrow at the other, and at leaft a foot 
long, and five or fix inches wide ; at the narrow end of this 
there is to be a nick or dent. Then a ftiff* young grown 
plant of hazel, elm, or withy, is to be chofen, being bufhy 
and clear, and without knots, three or four inches about at 
the bottom, and about an inch at the top. Having made 
the bottom end of this fharp, at the top of it there muft; 
be faftened a very ftrong loop, made of about an hundred 
horfehairs, platted very faft together with ftrong packthread, 
and made to flip any way with great eafe. This noofe or 
loop ftiould be juft of the dimenfions of the pear-fafliioned 
loop before mentioned. Then hard by this loop, and within 
an Inch of the end of the plant, there is to be faftened with 
ftrong horfehair a broad and thin trigger, made fharp at 
both ends. Then the bigger fharp end of the plant being 
made faft in the ground, juft by the edge of the water; the 
ftnaller end, with the loop and the trigger, muft be brought 
down juft to the firft bridge ; and the pear-fafhioned hoop 
being fet upon the bridge, one end of the trigger muft be 

I fet upon the nick in the hoop, and the other end on the 
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flick made on the fmall end of the plate, which by the Vio- 
lence and bend of the plant will make them all flick toge- 
ther till the hoop be removed. This done, the loop is to 
be laid upon the hoop in fuch fafh'ion as the hoop is pro- 
portioned : then from each fide of the hoop little fticks are 
to be pricked, as before dire6tcd, making as it were a kind 
of impaled path-way, widening it all the way as it goes 
farther from the hoop, and making it fo confiderably wide 
at the end, that any fowl that chances to come that way 
may be entered a confiderabte way in, before ftie perceives 
the fence ; by this means the bird will be enticed to go ftrait 
on to the fyringe, and as foon as me touches it, either with 
head or feet, me will be certainly caught ; and thus if the 
plant be ftrong enough, the largeft bird may be caught as 
ealily as the leaft, 

When the final Icr fowls, that frequent watery places, are to 
be taken by this engine, it is to be made only a great deal 
flighter. When it is intended for fnipes, woodcocks, 
the like, the main plant may be of willow, hazel, or grown 
ozier, or any other pliant wood that will eafily bend, and 
will recover its ftraitnefs again. The ufe of this engine is 
limited to the w inter- feafon, and to times when there is 
much wet upon the ground. If there happen any great 
frofts, fo that there is no advantage to be made of the wet 
places firft. defcribed, then the fportfman is to look for form 
place where there is a confiderable fall, and where the cur- 
rent is not frozen, and in this place the fpringes are to be 
fet ; and the greater the frofts are in this cafe, the more 
birds there will be taken. 

There is another ufe of fpringes for birds, which is th< 
taking, by means of them, certain birds on the boughs of 
trees and in hedges, which is often attended with very great 
fuccefs. The fportfman, for this purpofe, mull; firft mark 
fome tree where the birds very much refort; then fix on 
fome particular branch that is tolerably ftrait, and cuttin^ 
off all the twigs to within a foot or two of the top, he is 
there to bore a hole through the branch with a piercer or 
wimble, large enough to admit a goofe-quill. Then anotln 
branch is to be pitched upon, at about a foot diftance from 
the firft, and all its boughs are to be pared away up to a 
certain height. There is to be fixed to this branch 
packthread of half a foot long, and at the end of this is to 
be tied a noofe of plated horfehair. The branch to which 
the packthread is faftened, is then to be ftooped fo far, that 
the noofe may be brought through the hole in the oth 
branch, and faftened there by means of a little ftick foi 
iingers long, and hooked at the end, juft fitting the hob _ 
and fo brought into it, as juft to ftop the flying back of 
the other branch. Then there is to be placed beyond the 
noofe fome bait of a fruit, orinfe£r., as a cherry, a pear, or 
a worm, or any other thing which the bird, intended to be 
taken, is known to he fond of : this is to be fet in fuch a 
manner, that the bird can no way get at it but by fetting 
its feet on the fmall ftick which fupports the noofe, and flops 
the hole. The weight of the bird will throw down the 
ftick, and the bird will then be caught by the legs, and tied 
faft to the branch where the hole is, by the flying back of 
the other branch where the packthread is faftened. 
There is yet another method in ufe "for the taking many kinds of 
birds, from the partridge or pheafant to the blackbird. This 
Is made in the following manner, and is to be placed either 
on the ground, or on a tree, bufh, or hedge, according to 
the nature of the bird intended to be taken by it. A ftrait 
and even piece of willow, or fallow, is to be chofen, of 
about fix feet long, and of the thicknefs of a walking cane ; 
this is to be fharpened at one end, and ftuck down into 
the ground, and at .the other end there is to be faftened a 
fmall crook ; then two holes are to be made in the ftick, 
the onebig enough to admit a goofe-quill, the other fmaller; 
and a piece of ftick is to be chofen, which being bent will 
fpring back to its ftraitnefs again, fuch as holly, or the 
like: this mould be about three feet long, and the larger 
end of it is to be fixed in the larger hole of the firft ftick ; 
the fmaller end muft have faftened to it a packthread, at 
the end of which there is a noofe of horfehair: this is to 
he brought through the fmaller hole, and be pegged in fo 
flightly, as juft to prevent its flying back of itfelf. Then 
the fpringe, or noofe, is to be fpread on the peg, and a bait 
proper for the bird intended to be taken, is to be placed at 
a proper diftance ; fo that the bird cannot come at it but by 
treading on the peg, which will give way under its weight, 
and the ftick, to which the packthread is faftened, will fly 
back, and the bird will be confequently caught in the noofe, 
and have its legs drawn clofc to the other ftick. 
SPRINGING a leak, at fea, is faid of a fliip that begins to 
k. See the article Leak. 
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SPROD, among the fifhermen of many parts of England, a 

name given to thefalmon while in its fecond year's growth. 

p^%%» Hift. Pifc. p. 189. See the article Salmon. 

SI ULLERS of yarn, in our old writers, perfons that work 

at the fpole, or wheel. It alfo denotes triers of yarn, to 

•fee if it be well fpun, and fit for the loom. Blount. 

SPUN-%, in the military art, hay twifted in ropes, very 



hard, for an expedition in the winter-time ; each trooper 
carrying as much as he can behind him. 
SPUNGE, (Cycl.) fpongiQ) in botany. See the article Spon- 

CIA. 

This fpecies of fea plant, when burnt, yields the fame fmcll 
with hair or horns, or other parts of animal bodies. 
A pound of fpunge when weighed in a humid feafon, on 
drying carefully in a ftove without injuring its texture, will 
be reduced to eleven ounces. This quantity being diftilled 
by the retort in the common way, and the principles fepa- 
rated, and the fait and fpirit rectified, there will be found an 
ounce and half of a reddifli phlegm, or a fpirit (o weak, as 
fcarce to afford any fmell or tafte ; an ounce and half of a 
volatile urinous fpirit ; and an ounce, four drachms and a 
half of a volatile urinous fait ; half an ounce of a fetid thick 
oil ; half an ounce of a fix'd fait, which, befide the com- 
mon lixivial alkali, contains fome fea fait; and five ounces 
of a caput mortuum, in which the magnet difcovers fome 
particles of iron. 

The weight of all thefe amounts to that of the dried fpunge 
put in, within three drachms, which is a moderate lofs from 
evaporation, and from fome little remains which will always 
ftick to the veflels. By this analyfis we find, that fpunge 
gives nearly as much volatile fait as raw filk, which yields 
the moft of any known animal fubftance j and the diffe- 
rence between the quantity, yielded by that fubftance and 
this., is not more than four grains from the ounce. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1706. 

A wet fpunge applied to bleeding- veflels, has been found a 
very fuccefsful method of flopping the effufion of blood. 
Vid. Phil. Tranf. N° 478. p. 33. 
Cotton-SpvtiGE, a name given by fome writers to a fpecies of 
fen fpunge very fine and light, and refembting cotton in its 
texture. It is found at confiderable depths, growing on the 
rocks in form of a coarfely- branched fhrub; it is of a greyifh 
colour, and very flexile ; but it is often rendred coarfe and 
rigid, by being covered in certain parts with that fort of tar- 
tarous, or cruftaceous fubftance, which fome of the antients 
have defcribed under the name of an akymium, and others 
of an adarce, and which the druggifts of the late ages have 
taught us to call lapis fpongia, thejpunge-ftone. It is formed 
itfelf of bundles of fibres, and though it has the appearance 
of a very open texture, yet it admits the water but very 
badly, and does not imbibe it in any thing like the quan- 
tity that the common fpunge does, nor is it, when imbibed, 
fo eafily preffed out again. 

When examined by the microfcope, this plant appears not. 
at all of the ftrucfure of the common fpunge, but feems a 
mere affemblage of oblong and (lender fibres, like thofe of 
cotton or wool, not hollow, and very clofely amafTed to- 
gether : thefe are not capable of imbibing any other moifture 
than the little that can get between their interfaces in the 
mafs, and the yet much fmaller quantity that can enter the 
fubftance of the filaments themfelves. Hence it is no 
wonder, that this plant will not imbibe water fo readily as 
the common fpunge, or retain it fo well when imbibed, and 
yet will not yield fo to the preflure of a hand, as to part 
with it as that does. 

The fpunge-ftonz, or tartarous Incruftation on this plant, 
when examined by the microfcope, is found to be very like 
the inemftations of ftony or fparry matter upon flicks and 
fhells, in fome of thofe waters which we call petrifying 
fprings, for the whole thicknefs of it is compofed of fcveral 
thin laminae j but then, as in thofe incruftatlons, each of 
thefe lamina? is of one fimple piece, and generally of a tranf- 
verfely ftriated texture. In the Jpunge-Hone each lamina is 
not thus ftriated, nor is indeed of one piece, but is a con- 
geries of numbers of fimple fmall cakes, refembling the 
fcales of fifties. Marfigli, Hift. Phyf. de la Mer. 
Loaf-SfUKGE, in natural hiftory, a name given by authors 
to a peculiar fpecies of fpunge of the marine kind. It is call- 
ed by the French eponge en mie de pain. 
It grows at confiderable depths to the rocks among coral, 
and other fea plants. Its fhape is ufually that of a common 
loaf, and its texture very much refembles that of the crumb 
of bread. It is very various in colour at different times, be- 
ing ufually of a fine fcarlet ; fometimes, however, it is 
purple, fometimes of a violet colour, and fometimes fnow 
white, but this more rarely than of any other colour. It is 
the fofteft and lighten: of all the fpunge-k'md, being better 
fuited to imbibe the water than any other. It would be 
greatly efteemed for the common ufes of fpunge, u it were 
produced in plenty enough to be had on the common occa- 
fions, but it is fcarce. When examined by the microfcope, 
it is found to be compofed of an aim oft infinite number of 
cavities and protuberances, and is compofed of an infinite 
fucceflion of fmall fibres, which are arranged in a very 
beautiful manner, and feem held together by a fort of glu- 
tinous matter. Marfigli, Hift. Phyf. de la Mer. 
Spun'ge, in the manege, is the extremity, or point of a 
horle's fhoe that anfwers to the heel of his foot ; upon it the 
calkins are made. Thick fpunge ruins the horfe's heels, and 
therefore ought never to be ufcd. 
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SPURGE, in botany, the Englifh name of the tithymalus. 
See the article Tithymalus. 

This plant abounds in a thin and fharp milky juice. On 
being wounded, it throws this out freely. It is clammy 
between the fingers, and though perfectly white when firft 
let out, it turns bluiih, on being held a while upon a knife 
or lancet, and has the colour and confidence of blue flam- 
med milk. If it be made up into cakes with flower, it 
feems greafy or oily, and never dries. Moft. of the milky 
juices of plants, as thofe of the wild lettuce, throatwort, 
and the like, readily break into curds and whey on being 
cxpofed to the air ; and in the firft of thefe, the whey is of 
a fine purple colour. The jpurge juice requires a long time 
Handing before it breaks, but at length it feparates, and the 
curd is tough and firm, and the whev clear as rock water. 
The whole is very corrupt and flunking at this time, and 
if the cake of curd be dried, it feems a fort of refin, and 
will break and burn like refin at a candle. 
Spurge-/,^™/. See the article Laureola. 
SpURGE-roer, in the materia medica. See the article Esulte 

radix- 
SPURKETS, in a fliip, the fpaces in her fide betwixt the 
upper and lower futtocks, or betwixt the rungs fore and 
aft. 
SPURRE, in zoology, a name given by many to the bird 
more commonly called the jea-ftuallow, and by authors 
jlema. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 269. See the article Stem A. 
SPURRY, in Latin fpergula^ is fown in the Low-Countries 
twice in a fummer. The firft fowing is in May; thefe 
plants flower in June and July, and the feed is ripe in Au- 
guflr. The fecond time of fowing it is after the rye-harveft ; 
they ufually plow up the rye-grounds, and fow them with 
this feed to ferve the cows in winter, when the other forts 
of grafs are low or dead. The cows that feed on this 
,plant are found to yield better milk, and finer butter is made 
from it, than from that of cows feediag on any other pa- 
iture. Poultry alfo are very fond of eating this plant, and 
the farmers in fome places have an opinion, that it makes 
them lay the more eggs. Mortimer's Hufbandry, p. 43. 
SPYRUS, the dung of goats. This is ufually found in (mail 
round manes, and is recommended by Hippocrates as a fu- 
migation in difeafes of the womb. 
SQUACCO, in zoology, the name of a large bird of the 
heron kind. Its head and neck are variegated with black, 
white, and yellow, and it has on the back part of its head 
a cruft of the fame colour. Its back is of a ferrugineous 
yellow ; its breaft and belly are white, a» are alfo its wings 
and tail, at leaft in great part ; and its legs are green. It is 
a bold and fierce bird. Aldrovand. de Avib. p. 400. 
SQUAIOTTA, in botany, the name of a bird of the heron 
kind. Its beak is yellow, but blackifh at the extremity ; 
its legs are green ; its head is variegated with grey and 
black ; and its back very elegantly with white and red. It 
feems to have had its name from its note, which it often 
repeats in flying. Aldrovand. de Avibus. 
SQUALIUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Pliny to the 
chub. Varro, and others of the old writers, have called it 
cepbalus and fqualus, and the Italians at this time call 'Ytfqua- 
glio ; it is wrong, however, to adapt any generical name to 
a flfn, which is itfelf but a genuine fpecies of an already 
eftabliftied genus. This is properly a fpecies of the cyprini, 
and is mentioned as fuch by Artedi. 
SQUALLEY, a note of faultinefs in the making of cloth. 

4.3 Eliz. cap. 10. Blount-, Cowel. See Rewey. 
SQUALUS, in the Linnaean fyftcm of zoology, the name of 
a diftinct, genus of fifties, of the general order of the chon- 
dropterygii. The characters of this are, that the body i; 
oblong, and the apertures of the gills are five on each fide 
Of this genus are the galeus, lamia, zygasna, &c. Llnnai 
Syft. Nat. p. 52. 

The characters of this genus, according to Artedi, are thefc. 
The foramina, or apertures of the bronchia, are five on 
each fide, and they are placed longitudinally from the head 
to the pectoral fins ; the head is depreffed ; the body ob- 
long, and either rounded, or longifh and angular ; the fkin 
is rough; the eyes are placed at the fides of the head; and 
the upper part of the tail is longer than the under. The 
mouth in moft of the fpecies is placed in the under part 
of the head, and opens tranfverfely. The fpecies of this ge- 
nus are thefe. 

Of thofe which have granulous teeth are the following. 
I. The fqualus with a long- pointed and bony fnout, flatted 
and denticulated at each fide. This is the priftis, or faw- 
iifh. 2. The fmooth fqualus with granulous teeth. This i: 
the galeus la?vis, or fmooth hound-nth. 
Of thofe which have ftiarp teeth, and a prickly back, tin 
following are the fpecies. 1. The fqualus with no pinna ani, 
and with a rounded body. This is the galeus acantheus of 
authors, or the prickly dog-fifh. It has three rows of teeth 
on each fide. 2. The fqualus with no pinna ani, with the 
noftrils placed at the extremity of the fnout. The back of 
this is flat, and the belly rough and brown. 3. The fqualus 
with no pinna ani, and with a triangulate body. This is 
the centring of authors. This has three rows of teeth in 
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the upper jaw, and only one row in the under. 4. The 
Jqualus with no pinna ani, and with the mouth placed at the 
end of the head. This is the fquatina of authors, the monk- 
ntn, or angel-hfh, by fome called the mermaid. It has three 
rows of teeth m each jaw, the whole number amounting 
to one hundred and eighty, or thereabout. 
Of thofe fquali which want the pinna d-.rfi, the following 
are the fpecies. 1. The fqualus with a broad and tranfverfe 
head, fhaped like a hammer. This is the i$gam of au- 
thors, the balance-fifh, or hammer-headed fliarki This has 
three or four rows of teeth in the jaws, and oblong holes 
near the eyes. 2. The fqualus with a tail longer than the 
whole body. This is the fifh called by authors the vulpeS 
marinus. The tail is falcated, and refembles a fword id 
fome degree. 3. The fqualus with the noftrils placed near 
the mouth, and with two fmall foramina near the eyes. 
This is the gains earns of authors. It is called in Cornwall 
a tape. It grows to five feet long, and weighs an hundred 
pounds. 4. The fqualus of a reddifh variegated colour, with 
the pinna ani at a middle diftance between the anus and the 
fin of the tail. This is called the eatulus major, and in • 
England the bounce. 5. The fqualus with the variegated 
back, and with the belly fins growing together. This is the 
eatulus minor of authors, and is called the rough hound, or 
the mergay. 6. The grey fqualus with the ventral fins not 
joined together. This is the eatulus maximus of authors. 
7. The fqualus with a triangular hollow in the extremity of 
the back, and no foramina about the eyes. This is the 
galeus glaums of authors, or the new fhark. 8. The fqualus 
with a flat back, and with numerous teeth ferrated at the 
edges. This is the canis eareharias, or common ihark. It 
is the largeft of all the fquali, often growing to fuch afize, as 
to weigh a thoufand pounds. The fnout is long. The 
teeth aie for the moft part ferrated, and there are fix rows 
of them above, and as many below, though fometimes they 
are fewer. The two backhns are placed, one in the middle 
of the back, the other very near the tail. The fkin is 
rough. Arteili Gen. Pifc. p. 44. 
Squalus is alfo a name given by Varro, Columella, Salvianj 
and others, to a fpecies of the cyprinusj diflinguifhed by 
Artedi by the name of the oblong cyprtnus with long fcalesj 
and with the pinna ani containing eleven rays, and com- 
monly known with us under the name of the chub, of chevin. 
The generality of authors call it capita and cephalus, but it 
is very improper to give diftinfl generical names to fifh, 
which are genuine fpecies of other genera. 
The name fqualus is originally Latin; it is ufed by Pliny, 
and many other of the old Roman authors, and is derived 
from the word fqualor, becaufe this fifh is found to delight 
in impure and dirty places. 
SQUAMIS, in ichthyology, a name given by Albertus, and 
others, to the fifh called by us the monk, or angel-fjh, by 
the generality of authors fquatina, and by the old Greek 
writers thine. 

It is a fpecies of the fqualus, and is diftinguiihed by Artedi 
by the name of the fqualus with the mouth at the end of the 
fnout. See Squatina. 
SQUAMMOSE-rKte. See the article Staik. 
SQUAMMOSE-rwr, among botanifts, one compofed oh; or co- 
vered with leffer flakes. See Root. 
SQUARE (Cycl.) — Square, in glafs-making, an inftfument 
with which the conciator, or founder, ft irs and mixes to- 
gether the metal when in fufion in the melting-pots. When 
this inftrument is grown red-hot, it is always to be quenched 
in a pail of water, otherwife the fnetal will flick to it.- 
Neri's Art of Glafs, p. 240. 
Square, in the manege, is ufed for working iri »^mk. The 
pifte or tread of a volt, inftead of being always circular, and 
traced upon a circumference round a center, ought to 
be imagined as if it formed four ftraight equal lines laid in 
a fquare, and equally removed from the center, or the pillar,- 
which reprefents it in the middle of the manege-ground ; fo 
that to work in a fquare, is to ride along each of thefe four 
lines, turning the hand at every corner, and fo paffing from 
one line to another. 
Square, in the fea language, is to fet even. Thus they fay, 
fquare the yards ; that is, let them right acrofs the ftiip. 
See the article Yard. 
SQUARTIA, in ichthyology, a fpecies of fifh found in the 
Eaft-Indies, the fkin of which makes the fhagreen. Hofm. 
Lex. in voc. See Shagreen. 
SQUATAROLA, in zoology, a name given by the Veneti- 
ans to the grey plover, or pluvialis einerea. See the article 
Pluvialis. 
SQUATINATORIA, in zoology, a name by which fome 
authors have called the rhinobatus, a fea fifh of a fort of 
middle nature between the monk-fifh, or angel-fifh, and 
the ray. Willuglby, Hift. Pifc. p. 79. See the article Rhi- 
nobatus. 
SQUATINA, the monk-fifh, called alfo in Italian the pefie 
angelo, and thence in Englifh the angel-fiflo. 
It is of a middle fllape, between the long and flat cartila- 
gineous fifb.es, being much broader than the galei, and 

rounder 
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founder than the rays. It grows to a very large fize, fome- 
times to four, five, or fix feet long. It is covered all over 
with a mucous fubftance, but under it the ikin is barfli, and 
rough enough to ferve for the poliihing wood and ivory. 
It is of a brownifh grey on the back and fides, and white 
under the belly. The head is flatted and roundifh, and the 
mouth large, and opening at the extremity of the fnout, not, 
as in other of the fifties of this clafs, under the head. It 
has three rows of teeth, eighteen in a row. Its eyes are 
large, and placed near its mouth, and feem as if meant for 
looking fideway, rather than up or down. Its upper pair 
of fins very much referable wings, from whence it has its 
name of the angel-fijh, and at the extremities of thefe are a 
number of fharp hooked thorns. It has alfo a row of ihort 
prickles on its back. See Tab. of Fifties, N° 7. 
It is common in the Englifh feas, and is not unfrequcntly 
caught in Cornwall. John/on, de Pifc. p, 23. 

SQUATT, in mineralogy, a term given by the Englifh miners 
to a peculiar fort of bed of ere, lefs valuable than a load or 
vein, becaufe of its reaching but a little way. 
Though the ore of the fquatts is generally very rich and 
good, not inferior in quality to the beft vein-ore, the miners 
are often terribly difappointed, on finding thefe fquatts in- 
stead of the right veins, after a long fearch. In the tin 
countries, the way of fearchtng for mines is by looking after 
the fhoad-ftones ; that is, certain metalline ftones which 
contain fome ore, and which have originally made the upper 
part of the vein of ore, reaching up to the day, or the fur- 
face of the earth. See Shoad. 

In the time of the deluge thefe upper parts of the veins have 
been waihed oft, and carried down the fides of the hills, in 
which the mines ufually lie, into the flat country, but they 
always lie in a regular and continued train, from the orifice 
of the mine to the farther! part of the train ; fo that when 
but one ftone of this kind is found, the miners are certain 
of coming to the bed of metai, on tracing it up to its head 
by the train. This is a laborious and expenfive work, be- 
caufe the ftones never lie on the furface, but at the different 
depths of one to ten feet, or any depth between thefe, 
The fquatts have their trains of fhoad-ftones as well as the 
regular veins, and when thefe are traced to the orifice, there 
is the appearance of a rich load, which the proprietor is 
not thoroughly undeceived in, till the diggers come to the 
end of it. 

The fquatt is a bed of ore from three to ten fathom long, 
and ufually is about half as broad as it is long; few are larger 

.. than this ftandard, but many much lefs. This is always 
flat, and thence has its name ; the round collections of ore of 
the fame kind being called bournes. The fquatt communi- 
cates with no other load or vein, but is entire of itfelf, and 
its extremities terminate at once, without running, into fe- 
veral little firings, in the manner of thofe of the right veins. 
It does not lie within walls, as the loads or veins always do, 
though it is always depofited in the fhelf, or fail ground ; 
that is, in ftrata that have not been moved by the flood. 
Phil. Tranf. N° 69. 

SQUATUS, in ichthyology, a name ufed by Pliny, and other 
of the old Roman authors, to exprefs the fifli called by the 
old Grecian writers rhine, and by the moderns fquatina. 
It is a fpecies of the fqualus, and is diftinguifhed by Artedt 
under the name of the fqualus with no pinna ani, and with 
the mouth in the top of the fnout. See Squatina. 

SQUILL, Scilla, or fquilla. See Scilla, Cycl. 

Wagner recommends the powder of J quills ', given with nitre, 
inhydropical fwellings, and in a nephritis, and mentions fe- 
veral examples of cures which he performed, by giving pa- 
tients from four to ten grains with a double quantity of 
nitre. He fays it aJmoft always operates as a diuretic, fume- 
times vomits or purges. Medic. Eft". Edinb. 
Dr. Hefs fays, he has made cures of the afthma with the 
powder of [quills. The efficacy of this powder of fquills, 
from four to twelve grains, in curing the afthma, is attefted 
by feveral. Med. EiT. ibid, from Commerc. Norimb. 1737, 
&1739. 

SQUILACHI, in zoology, the name by which the modern 
Greeks call the jackall, or lupus aureus of authors. Bellon. 
lib. 2. cap. 107. See Jackall, 

SQUILL A aqua dulcis, the frejh-water fin-imp. Few people 
are aware of the vaft deftrudtion made by this little infect 
among the finall fry of fiih. This infect is commonly very 
plentiful in Handing waters, and particularly in breeding- 
ponds, where they always have their prey in plenty before 
them ; and often fuffer none, or fcarce any of the numerous 
young fry, hatched from the fpawn of carp and tench, to 
live to grow up. They may be obferved following the 
fhoals of the young fry, and feizing multitudes one after 
another ; and at other times lurking among the weeds, to 
feize fuch as ftraggle by themfelves. If one of thefe infects 
be put into a baton of water with a dozen or two of thefe 
young fiih, though as big as himfelf, he will very foon de- 
ilroy them all. They kill numbers that they cannot eat, 
but leave them to rot. 

SQUIRREL, fciurus, in zoology. See the article Sciurus. 
There is great diverfion in the hunting this little creature, 
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and its flefh is. very delicate and well ta'fted. The only fei- 
fon for hunting it is in autumn, and the beginning of winter, 
at which time the creature is fat; and the leaves being off 
the trees, it may be feen as it leaps from bough to bough, 
which when purfued it does with a furprifing agility. 
In the fummer they build their nefts, which the fportfmen 
call dray's* very artificially in the tops of trees, with flicks, 
mofs, and fuch other things as the woods afford ; they fill 
this lodging, during the feafon, with nuts and other fruits, 
which are to ferve them in the fevere weather, when the 
trees afford nothing. They fleep in the midft of this pro- 
vifion a great part of the winter, and that fo found, that 
they will not be waked by ever fo loud a nolle made juft 
under their drays ; though at other times they fly out imme- 
diately on hearing any noife, even at a confiderable di- 
stance. 

The tail of the fquirrel, which is as large as the body, 
though compofed almoft entirely of hair, ferves the crea- 
ture, in fome fort, inftead of wings ; for by means of it the 
body is kept fufpended in the air, without any vifible fink- 
ing, while the creature throws itfelf from the boughs of one 
tree to thofe of another of equal height. But the more 
general leaps the fquirrel takes, are from the outermoi! 
branches of a high tree to another fomewhat lower at a 
diftance ; it is wonderful to fee how far it will be carried in 
thefe leaps ; and if it mines the tree it aims at, and by that 
means falls from the top of ever fo high a tree to the ground, 
the tail fupports it fo well, that it comes foftly down, and 
receives no harm. The hunting of the fquirrel is mofl 
agreeably performed in woods of a young growth, the trees 
of which may be fhaken by the hand ; and it is neceffary to 
take out fome means of diflodgmg them from the clefts of 
trees, in which they will take refuge, and from which they 
will never be removed by mere noife. 

Many people ufually go together on this expedition, and 
fometimes they carry bows and arrows for the diflodgmg the 
prey from thefe places ; fometimes bludgeons, or ihort and 
thick ftaves, loaded at one end with lead, to prevent their 
lodging in the trees, when they are thrown up. The fquir- 
rel which in her fright has taken refuge in any part of a 
tree, and is not to be diflodged either by hollooing or mak- 
ing the tree, will always quit the place as foon as an ar- 
row, or bludgeon, has been well aimed at her, and will 
give a farther chafe. 

The fquirr el is always fond of a large oak in time of danger, 
and runs to the neareft fhe can find as foon as ihe fees her- 
felf purfued : in fome part of the : upper boughs of this 
tree ihe fits fecure from the men and dogs, and as it is too 
troublefome to the fportfmen to climb every tree, the only 
method is to fhoot arrows, and throw bludgeons at her ; fhe 
is very feldom hurt by thefe, un lefs hit juft upon the head, 
for her .backbone is fo ftrong, that fhe will bear very nearly 
as hard a blow as a dog without danger of hurt. So long as 
the ftrength and fpirits of the creature laft, ihe always -keeps 
in the tops of the higher! trees, but when fhe grows weary 
fhe comes down, and takes fhelter in the hedges; ihe then 
foon becomes a prey to the dogs, or is very often killed 
upon the ground, in attempting to gain the hedge in places 
where there is no continued chain of trees by which ihe 
can come at it. 

The common fquirrel, when it would crofs a water, is 
often feen to get upon fome light piece of wood, and fail 
over by means of her tail. ' 

^/y/j/jr-ScnjiRREi.. The flying- fquirr el is a creature famous in 
hiftory for being one of thofe few animals which fliew, 
that nature has given to fome quadrupeds a power of fly- 
ing. 

This however is an obfervation not fo well verified in this 
creature as in the bat, which is truly a quadruped, its fore 
feet being only expanded into wings, and webbed, and 
which truly flies; whereas all that is called flying in this 
fquirrel, . is only its fufpending itfelf in the long leaps it makes 
by means of a membrane on each fide of the bodv, attached 
to the fore legs, and reaching to the hinder ones, only grow- 
ing narrower all the way. 

This creature is found in feveral parts of America, and in 
many places on the confines of Ruffia toward Tartary." It 
lives in hollow trees, and covers itfelf carefully up with 
mofs. It feldom ilirs abroad in the day-time, but toward 
evening goes out in fearch of food. When kept within 
doors it fleeps the whole winter, but revives in fpring. The 
manner in which they catch them in Ruflia is this : they 
tie a net over the hole in a tree where they fufpect any 
of thefe creatures to lie hid, then they kindle a fire of ftraw, 
or light bufb.es about the foot of the tree, and as foon as 
this begins to fmoak pretty much, the creatures come out 
of the holes, and are taken in the net. Their fkin is ex- 
tremely foft, and the hair is ihort, and of a blackifh grey. 
Philof. Tranf. ^4.27, p. 37. 

STABILES, in the antient mufic, was a name given to the 
extreme chords of a tetrachord. 

They were fo called, becaufe they remained the fame through- 
out all the genera and fpecies of mufic e . One of thefe 
chords was the hypate, and the other the nete. They- are 
1 fometimes 
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fometimes a!fo called Jlante r, immabiles, or qu'ufcentes; and 
by the Greeks irkfe, uMu, jjifuaj.! '. — [= Vid. Philof. 
Traufaa. N°48l. f Wallis\ Append, ad Ptolenji Harm. 
P- 159] 
SI ABLE. Nothing conduces more to the health of a horfe, 
than the having a good and whorfome Jlable. The fltuation 
of a Jlable ihould always be in a good air, and on a firm, 
dry, and hard ground, that in winter the horfe may come 
in and go out clean. It flrould always be built fomewhat 
on an afcent, that the urine, and other foulneffes, may be 
eafily conveyed away by means of drains or finks cut for that 
purpofe. 

As there is no animal that delights more in cleanlinefs than 
the horfe, or that more abominates bad fmells, care fhould 
be taken that there be no hog-llie, hen-rooft, or neceffary 
houfe near the place where the Jlabk is to be built ; for the 
fwallowing of feathers, which is very apt to happen when 
hen-roofts are near, often proves mortal to horfes, and the 
fleams of a bog-houfe, or hog's dung, Will breed many 
diftempers ; and particularly, they will bring on the farcy 
and blindnefs in many horfes. It is much "better to build 
the walls of a Jlable of brick than of front, for the former 
is always dry, the other often fwcats, and is very apt to be 
damp, and to caufe rheums and catarrhs to horles that are 
fet in the Jlable in damp weather. 

The walls ought therefore to be of brick, and to be made 
of a moderate thicknefs, two bricks, or a brick and half at the 
leaft, both for the fake of fafety and warmth in winter, and 
to keep off the heat of the fun in the midft of fummer, 
which would fpoil the horfe's appetite, and fmk his fpirits. 
The windows fhould be made on the eaft and north fides of 
the building, that the north air may be let in to cool the 
Jlables in fummer, and the riling fun all the year round, 
efpecialiy in winter. 

The windows fhould either be falhed, or have large cafe- 
ments, for the fake of letting in air enough ; and there fhould 
always be dole wooden fhutters, that the light may be fhut 
out at pleafure; by which means the horfe. will be brought 
to fleep in the middle of the day, as well as in the night, 
when it is judged proper that he fJiouk! do fo. 
Many pave the whole Jlable with flone, but it is much bet- 
ter to have that part, which the horfe is to lie- upon, boarded 
with oak planks ; for it will be not only eafier, but more 
warm and comfortable to the creature. 
The boards muft be laid as even as poffible, for this is the 
way to make the creature lie molt at his eafe, and in the 
moft healthful pofture. The dealers in horfes generally in- 
deed make the boards be laid higher toward the top, and 
flanting down : this fhews a horfe to more advantage as he 
lies, but it is very uncomfortable to the creature, and his 
hinder parts are always flipping down, and the hind legs are 
often made fubjecf. to fwellings by it. 
The planks fhould be laid crofswife, not len<nhwife, and 
there are to be feveral holes bored through them to receive 
the urine, and carry it off underneath"the floor into fome 
drain, or common receptacle. The ground behind fhould 
be raifed to a level with the planks, that the horfe may al- 
ways ftand even, and the floor behind fhould be paved with 
fmall pebbles, and the place where the rack ftands ihould be 
well wainfeotted. There are to be two rings placed on each 
iide of the flail, for the horfe's halter to run through, and 
a logger is to be fixed to the end of this, fufEcient to poife 
it perpendicularly, but not fo heavy as to tire the horfe, or 
to hinder him from eating. The heft: place for him to eat 
his corn in is a drawer, or locker, made in the wainfcot 
partition i this need not be large, and confequently need not 
take up much room, fo that it may be eafily fixed, and 
taken out to clean at pleafure: by this means, the common 
dirtinefs of a fixed manger is to be avoided. 
Many people are againft having a rack in their/ai/w; they 
give the horfe his hay fprinkled upon his litter, and if they 
think he treads it too much, or too foon, they only nail up 
three or four boards, by way of a trough, to give it to him 
in. The reafon of this is, that the continual lifting up the 
head to feed out of the rack is an unnatural pofture for a 
horfe, which was intended to take his food up from the 
ground, and makes him, as they exprefs it, withy?*ragged! 
In the way of fprinkling the hay on the litter, or laying it 
in a trough even with the ground, he not only takes it up 
as if from the earth in a natural way, but can eat as he lies 
which is a piece of indulgence that a horfe takes great plea! 
fure in. 

When there is Jlable-ioom enough, partitions are to be 
made for feveral horfes to ftand in ; thefe fhould always 
allow room enough for the horfe to turn about, and lie down 
conveniently in, and they fhould be boarded up fo high 
toward the head, that the horfes placed in feparate flails may 
not be able to finell at one another, nor moleft each other 
any way. One of thefe ftalls ought to be covered in, and 
made convenient for the groom to lie in, in cafe of a great 
match, or the ficknefs of a valuable horfe. Behind the 
horfes there fhould be a row of pegs, to hang up faddles] 
bridles, and other neceffary utenlils ; and fome fhelves for 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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the hanging up brufhes, &c. and the /landing of pots of 
ointment and other preparations. 

The Jlablts of the nobility are often incommoded by bins 
for oats placed in them, which take up a great deal of room 
With very little advantage. Dr. Plot has given us, in his 
niirory of Oxfordfhire, a very convenient method, ufed by 
a gentleman of that county; to prevent this. It is done by 
making a conveniency to let the oats down from above, 
out of a vefiel like the hopper of a mill, whence they fall 
into a fquare pipe of about four inches diameter, let into the 
wall, which comes down into a cupboard alfo let into the 
wall, but with its mouth fo near the bottom, that there 
mall never be more than about a gallon in the cupboard at 
a time ; which being taken out, and given to the horfes, 
another gallon immediately fucceeds it from above, with- 
out any trouble to the groom or any body elfe. Bv this 
means there is not an inch of room loft in the lower part 
of the Jlable where the horfes ftand ; and there is this «re?t 
conveniency befide, that the oats are always kept fweet by 
it ; for every gallon that is taken away puts the whole quan- 
tity above in motion, by the running down of the gallon 
that fupplies its place, and no muftinefs ever comes, where 
there is this continual airing and motion. There may ea- 
fily be contrived two of thefe, the one for the oats, the other 

, for fplit beans; and both of thefe may be let into the range 
of preffes, the oats and beans being i'eparated above by par- 
titions. The other rcquif.tes for a Jlable are a dung-yard, a 
pump, and a conduit ; and if fome pond or running river be 
near, it is greatly the better. 
STACCATO, or Stoccato, in the Italian mufic, intimates 
that every note fhould be divided and feparated from the 
next in a very plain and diftinft manner, and is much the 
fame vi'ith fpiccato. Bnffhrd. 
S i'ACHYS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe. The flower confifts of one 
leaf, and is of the labiated kind. The upper lip is fome- 
what atched, and ftands erecr, the lower is divided into 
three ferments, of which the lower is confiderably the largeft. 
The piftil arifes from the cup, and is fixed in the manner 
of a nail to the hinder part of the flower, and furrounded 
with four embryos, which afterwards become fo many feeds, 
and ripen in the cup of the flower into a roundifh fhape. 
To thefe marks it may be added, that the leaves are hoary, 
as Diofcorides defcribes thofe of Jlachys to be. 
The fpecies of Jlachys, enumerated by Mr. Tournefortj are 
thefe. 1 . The great German Jlachys. 2. The great Ger- 
man Jlachys with paler flowers. 3. The broad-leaved Cretic 

Jlachys. 4. The narrow-leaved Cretic ftacliys, called bajlard 

Jlachys. 5. The lefl'er ItalianyWjyr. 6. The mullein-leaved 
fhrub Amerianjlacbys. Tourn. Lift. p. 186. 
ST-fEBE, in botany, a word ufed by the Greeks as the name 
of feveral plants, very different one from another. 
Diofcorides frequently calls the hippophaes by this name 

Jleebe ; Theophraffus alfo calls his hippopheos and pheos by 
the fame name ; and what Hippocrates fays of the fruit of 
the hippopheos, is by the modern Greeks interpreted the 
feed oi the Jleebe. The pheos and hippopheos were thorny 
plants of the fhrub kind, growing on the fea-coafts of Crete 
and other places, and are ftill called by the inhabitants 

Jltebis. But befide thefe there was a fmall plant, called by 
the old Greek writers flileos. This was a fmall foft herb, 
growing in damp places, and ufed to fluff beds with, and 
to other fuch purpofes. This alfo was called by the fame 
authors Jleebe. See the next article. 
STrEBIS, in botany, a name given by the modern Greeks to 
a plant growing very plentifully in the ifland of Crete, and 
feeming to be the fame with the Jleebe of the antient 
Greeks, when ufed as the name of the phebs or hippopheos; 
for the antients ufed it alfo as the name of a low plant of 
the gnaphalium kind, growing in marfhy places, and ufed 
to fluff beds, C5V. with. 

It is evident that Diofcorides calls the pheos and hippopheos, 
or, as he writes it, hippophaes, by the name Jleebe \ and 
Neophytus tells us, that the Jleebe of Diofcorides was called 
in his time, in the vulgar Greek, Jleebim, and jlxbis. 
The defcription Diofcorides gives of this plant, is, that it 
had fmall and flefhy flowers Handing in cluflers feveral toge- 
ther; and Pliny tells us, that this plant grew in fandy places 
near the fea-fhores, and had white prickles on the branches, 
and cluflers of berries like the ivy. In this laft article he 
feems to go beyond his authority, all the Greek writers, 
from whom he tranflates this part of his work, fpeakine of 
the flowers of the Jleebe growing in Corymbi like the ivy, 
but not giving it the fruit of that plant. Honorius Bellus 
fays, that the flowers are mixed of a reddifh and greenifh 
colour; and Diofcorides fays, that the flowers of -his hip- 
popheos are mixed of a reddifh and whitifh. 
The whole plant or fhrub is alio defcribed, both by the an- 
tients and the moderns, under the names of bippvphecs and 

fesbis, in the fame manner : they fay it grew to about three 
feet high, fpreading its branches, fo as to form a round 
bufh, and that the prickles or thorns grew under the leaves. 

They were both put to the fame ufe alfo, and all the in- 
3 E e e terprctetj 
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terpveters of the old Greeks have agreed in looking upon 
them as fynonymous terms. The fruit of the hippopheos, 
mentioned by Hippocrates, is rendered the feed of the 
Jlabis. 
ST7EBIUM, in botany, a name given by the modern Greeks 
to the plant called hippopbaes by Diofcoiidcs ; that author 
alfo fometimes called it Jlabe. See the articles Stjebe and 
Stjbbis. 
ST7ECHAS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe. The flower confifts of one 
leaf, and is of the labiated kind. The upper lip is ere& 
and bifid, and the lower divided into three fegments, the 
whole fo difpofed, that the flower has, at firft light, no ap- 
pearance of a labiated one, but appears meerly a plain flower 
of five fegments. The piftil arifes from the cup, and is fixed 
in the manner of a nail to the hinder part of the flower : 
this is furrounded by four embryos, which ripen into as 
many feeds, contained in the cup of the flower. To thefe 
marks it is to be added, that the flowers of the Jlachafes are 
difpofed in various feries in a fort of fcaly heads, from the 
fummits of which there grow certain beautiful-coloured 
leaves, which Clufius calls their membranaceous ligulse. See 
Tab. i. of Botany, Clafs 4. 

The fpecies of Jiacbas, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe. 1. The common purple_/?d?c/w, vulgarly called Ara- 
bian flachas. 2. The naked-ftalked Jiacbas with longer li- 
gulae. 3. The broad-leaved Jiachas with white flowers. 4. 
The Portugal Jiachas with large ligulae, variegated with rofe 
colour and purple. 5. The Portugal ji achat with green hairy 
leaves. Tourn. Inft. p. 201. 

The flowers of the Jiachas are much ufed in medicine, in 
difeafes of the head and nerves, efpecially in fuch as are 
fuppofed to arife from cold caufes. They alfo promote the 
evacuation by urine, and by the menfes, and in fome places are 
efteemed one of the greateft antidotes, and given in large dofes 
againft the effect of poifons, and the bites of venomous 
animals. Mefue, and the Arabians in general, fpeak of it 
as a purge, and particularly as good in cafes where phlegm 
was to be evacuated ; though they fay it did this but flowly 
and weakly. At prefent we do not acknowledge any purg- 
ing quality in it. There is a very fragrant oil drawn from 
the flowers and tops of this plant, in the fame manner as 
that from lavender ; but it is not much in ufe with us. 
The flowers are an ingredient in the Venice treacle, mithri- 
date, ami fome other of the officinal compofitions. 
It is to be obferved that there is another plant, called Jla- 
chas, in the mops ; and by the writers on the materia me- 
dica, this has the epithet citrina, for its distinction from the 
Jiachas we have been treating of, which is either called Jl&- 
chas without any addition, or ftachas Arabica. The citrine 
Jiachas has none of the virtues of this kind, nor is it of the 
fame genus of plants, but of the elichryfum kind. See the 
article Elichrysum. 

The feveral fpecies of Jiacbas are propagated by fowing the 
feeds in March, in a bed of dry light earth; when the 
young plants are about three inches high, they muft be re- 
moved into other beds, and placed at about fix inches dif- 
tance, watering and fhading them till they have taken root. 
They muft after this be kept clear from weeds, and fhel- 
tered from the feverity ef the winter by mats, or a lioht 
covering of peas, haulm, or other fuch matter; and in 
March, or the beginning of April, they may be removed in- 
to the places where they are to remain. The poorer the 
foil is, in which they are planted, the better they will flrand 
the winter, and the more fragant will be their flowers. 
They may be propagated by cuttings planted in fpring, 
but the feeds ripening very well with us, the railing them 
from thofe is the much better way. Miller's Gaoi» Diet. 
STAFF (Cycl.)— This is ufed as an inftrument for taking ac- 
ceflible, or inaccefiible heights. The manner of operation, 
in taking the height of an acceffible object, is as follows. 
Let there be placed perpendicularly in the ground a longer 
Jiaff DE, likewife a fhorter one FG, fo as the obfervator 

may fee A, the top 
]A of the height to be 
mcafured, over the 
ends D, F of the 
two Jiaves ; let F H 
and D C, parallel to 
the horizon, meet 
DE and AB in H 
and C, then the tri- 
angle FHD, DC A, 
{hall be Equiangu- 
lar; for the angles at 
C and H are right 
ones, likewife the 
angle A is equal to 
the angle FDH (by 
29. 1. Euclid) wherefore the remaining angles DFH, and 
ADC, are alfo equal; and FH ; HD : : D C : CA, /. e. 
as the diftance of the ftaves, to the excefs of the longer Jiaff 
above the fhorter ; fo is the diftance of the longer Jiaff from 
the object, to the excefs of the height of the object above 
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the longer ftaff Hence C A may be found by the Rule 
of Three ; to which if D E, the length of the longer Jiaff, 
be added, you will have the whole height of the object. 
Tr. Pract. Geom. p. 19, feq. 

Inaccefiible heights may likewife be taken by means of two 
Jiaves. This muft be done at two ftations in a rich* line 
from the object, at each of which the/Wj are to be placed 
in fuch a manner, that the fummit, or top of the height* 
may be feen along their tops in the fame right line. Thus* 
fuppofe A the fummit of the object whofe height is to be 
a meafured,DE, FG, 
the two Jiaves at 
the firft ftation; and 
RN,KO, the feme 
Jiaves at the fecond, 
fo placed, that the 
points FDA, KN 
A, are in the fame: 
right line. Through 
the point N let there 
be drawn the right 
line N P, parallel to 
F A : wherefore in 
the triangles KNP, 
K A F, the angles 
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KNP, KAF, are equal; alfo the angle AKF is common 
to both; confequently the remaining angles KPN, KFA, 
are equal. And PN : FA : : KP : KF. But the triangles 
PNL, FAS, arefimilar; therefore PN : FA : : NL : SA. 
Thence alternately KP : NL : : KF : SA; i. e. as the ex- 
cefs of the diftance of the Jiaves at the fecond ftation above 
their diftance at the firft, to the difference of their lengths; 
fo the diftance of the two ftations of the fhorter ftaff to 
the excefs of the height fought above the height of the 
ftiorter Jiaff- Wherefore S A may be found by the Rule 
of Three; to which add the height of the (horttr Jiaff, and 
the fum will give the whole inacceifible height A B. Tr. Pract. 
Geom. p. 22. See the articles Height and Altitude, 
Cycl. 

Staves may be ufed for meafuring any diftance, fuppofe 
A B, to one of whofe extremities v/e have accefs. Let there 
be a Jiaff fixed at the point A, then going back to fome 
fenfible diftance, in the fame right line ; let another be fixed 

in C, fo that both 
£■•'£- the points A and 

I ,','.'-.'!■/. H B may be covered 

:C£ : '"'•-..., or hid by the Jiaff 

\ "'*""'.., C. Likewife go- 

i '""*■'■.. * n S off in a perpen- 

: i "*"-*••.. dicular, from the 

'•£ j£ — ^- right line C B at 

r A B the point A, ht 

there be placed another Jiaff at H ; and in the right line 
C G K, perpendicular to the fame C B at the point C, and 
at fuch a point of it K, that the points K, H and B, may 
be in the fame right line, let there be fixed a fourth Jiaff. 
Let there be drawn, or fuppofed to be drawn a right line 
H G parallel to C A. The triangles KHG, HAB, will be 
equiangular : wherefore KG:GH (r= C A) : : A H : A B ; 
1. e. as the excefs of C K above A H is to the diftance be- 
twixt the firft and fecond Jiaff; fo is the diftance betwixt 
the firft and third Jiaff to the diftance fought. Tr. Pract. 
Geom. p. 25. 
Staff, or Catheter, in furgery. The procefs of cutting for the 
ftone, called the high operation, having been attended with fome 
inconveniencies, which occafioned its being haftily left off, 
Mr. Cleland has attempted to remedy thofe inconveniencies, 
by means of a catheter of a peculiar ftructure, which he is 
of opinion, had it been known at that time when this ope- 
ration was fet on foot and mifcarried, would have turned 
the advantage of the methods to the fide of the high opera- 
tion, and made it allowed much preferable to anv other me- 
thod hitherto pradtifed, and hopes that it will be yet brought 
into ufe, and revive that method. 

The catheter is to be made either of filver or fteel, and 
may be of different fizes to fuit different ages. It has the 
outward appearance of the common catheter, and will an- 
fwer all the fame ufes ; but in refpect of this operation it 
differs from the common one, in that it is compofed of two 
legs with blunt points, a long tube, a Aiding bolt, and a 
handle, which ferves to open and fhut the legs. The bolt, 
which is fixed to the extremity of the tube, goes into two 
holes fixed in the plate of the handle ; the one ferves to keep 
the legs clofe during the time it is to be introduced into 
the bladder, and the other to extend them to the diftance of 
an inch or more, during the time that the operation is per- 
forming. The ftructure of this catheter is well expreffed by 
fome figures given in N°40i of the Philofophica! Tranfaclions, 
and the manner of ufing it is this: after having taken the ne- 
ceffary precautions, and filled the bladder, the catheter is to 
be introduced into the bladder with its points fhut ; then 
unbolt it at the handle, and by holding the tube in one 
hand, and the handle that moves the legs in the other, turn 
or open the legs till the bolt becomes o^pofite to the fecond 
1 hole 
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hole upon the plate, into which it muft be thrufi ; then by 
preffing gently downward the handle between the patient's 
legs, the two blunt points will be eaftly felt above the os 
pubis, in the protuberance made by the injection into the 
bladder. The advantages propofed by ufing this catheter 
are thefe : firft, it is a director to the operator, {hewing the 
place in which the puncture is to be made into the bladder ; 
it alfo ferves as a fupport to the bladder when the water is 
run out, and keeps it from fubfiding during the time of the 
operation, or till the ftone is extracted. It ferves alfo to 
refift the preflure of the abdominal mufcles and the perito- 
nseum, and hinders the inteftines from being forced down 
upon the knife, keeping the orifice fuffic'iently open, till the 
ftone or {tones are taken out. And finally, it may always 
be difcovered, by the help of this inftrument, whether the 
bladder be become fcirrhous. 

The method of performing the operation with this catheter 
is thus : after the catheter is introduced, and fixed with its 
legs open, the two points are to be felt for above the os 
pubis ; when thefe are found, the finger and thumb are to 
be placed gently upon them, and the handle is to be held 
by an affiftant, to keep it firmly in that pofition ; then with a 
knife in the other hand a puncture is to be made immediately 
into the bladder, directly in the middle between the two points; 
but for the more fecurity, it may be made fomewhat lower, 
nearer the os pubis : when the knife is thus introduced, a 
large incifion is to be made downward, inclining under the 
arch of the pubis, in proportion to the bignefs of the ftone, 
taking care not to wound the cartilage that joins the bones 
together when the knife is withdrawn. The bladder being 
thus fupported, the ftone may be taken out either with the 
fingers, or with a pair of tenets, there being little danger of 
breaking it in this method. When the operation is finifhed, 
the handle of the catheter is to beratfed; it is to be unbolted 
and {hut clofe, then fixed in this pofition and drawn out, 
and the patient drefled in the ufual way. Philof. Tranf. 
N° 401. p. 786. 
.f/dg-STAFF, in a mip, the long ftaff, or piece of wood, 
whereto the flag is made fail, and along which it is hoifed 
up. 
Station-§TA?Ty in furveying, an inftrument confuting of two 
rulers that Aide to ten feet, divided into feet and inches, 
with a moveable vane or fight, two of which are ufed with 
a level; and on the edges there are the links of Gunter's 
chain divided. Its chief ufe is for the eafy taking off-fets. 
STAG, cervusy in zoology. See Cervus. 
SrAG-evily in the manege. See the article Hart. 
STAG-worms, in natural hiftory, a name given to a fpecies 
of worms produced of the eggs of a fly, and lodged in a 
very ftrange place behind, and under the palate of thcjiag> 
or deer's mouth. 

They are always found in great numbers together, and are 
contained in flefhy bags, which are placed as the almonds of 
the ears in the human fpecies. The huntfmen are well ac- 
quainted with thefe worms, and are of opinion that they arc 
the caufe of the falling off of the creature's horns ; they cat 
their way to thefe, according to their opinion, through the 
proper parts of the head, and then gnawing them round at 
the roots, they are forced to fall like a tree that is fawed off 
at the bottom. This however is a vulgar error. Mr. Reau- 
mur has abundantly proved, that thefe worms never attempt 
fo ftrange a paffage; they always remain where they are 
firft found till they are in a ftate to change into the flies, to 
whofe eggs they owe their origin, and whofe forms they 
are at length to aflume. Reau?nurs Hift. Infect. Vol. 9. p. 8. 
STAGGERS (Cycl.)—~ The moft approved remedy for this 
diftemper, which {hews itfclf in horfes in a giddinefs, and 
reeling about, in waterinefs of the eyes, and a variety of 
odd motions of the head, is the following method. The 
creature is firft to be blooded largely, then a glyfter is to be 
given him, compofed of two quarts of emetic wine, and 
four ounces of the unguentum populneum. When he has 
repofed an hour or two after voiding this glyfter, let another 
be given him, made of two ounces of the fcoriae of the 
liver of antimony finely powdered, boiled a little while in 
five pints of beer, and with the addition of four ounces of 
the fame ointment, or of ointment of rofes. This laft 
glyfter is to be frequently repeated, and his legs are to be 
all the while rubbed ftrongly with whifps of hay, wetted in 
warm water, to make a revulfion. His food fhould be bran 
and white bread, and he ftiould be walked from time to time 
in fome temperate place. If thefe methods do not fucceed, 
let an ounce of Venice treacle be diflblved in a quart of 
fome cordial waters, and given him ; and after this let the 
following glyfter be given warm : take Venice treacle and 
fal polycreftum, of each two ounces ; diflblve them in two 
quarts of a decoction of mallows and camomile flowers ; add 
a quarter of a pint of oil of rue. This repeated two or 
three times after bleeding, and the other methods, will often 
cure the worft ftages of this difeafe. 

Mr. Boyle mentions a cure of this difeafe in horfes, by 
rubbing their gums with the coach whip till they bleed, 
Works Abr. Vol. 1. p. 88. 
STAGONIAS a a word ufed by the old authors to exprefs that 



fort of male frankincence which is in round drops, and verfr 
clear and fine. 

STAGONIUS, a name fometimts given to ftorax. See the 
article Storax. 

STAINING, or Colouring of porcelain. The Chinefi^ 
for a great many ages, ufed only white porcelain. The firft 
colour they employed was blue, and after that they came 
into the ufe of all the reft. Their antient blues was prepared 
by themfelves from a kind of a lapis lazuli ; but we now 
fupply them with the frrialt fo much cheaper, that it is no 
longer worth their while to make it themfelves. They ufed to 
prepare this only by giving a gentle calcination to the ftonei 
and then beating it to powder, and grinding it to the ut- 
moft finenefs in mortars of unglazed porcelain-ware, with 
peftles of the fame. The red, which the Chinefe ufe, is 
made of our green vitriol, or common copperas. They put 
about a pound of this into a crucible, and lute on this an- 
other crucible inverted : this laft has a bole cut in the top, 
which they keep covered or open at pleafure. They fet 
this crucible in a furnace of bricks^ fo contrived, as to throw 
all the flame upon the lower veflel, in the way of our die- 
mifts reverberatory furnaces. They make a large fire of 
charcoal all round it, and obferve the hole at the top ; for 
fo long as there afcend thick black fumes through that, the 
matter is not fufficiently calcined. They watch the going 
off of this fume, and when there appears in the place of it 
a fine and thin cloud, they take away the crucible, the 
matter being then fufficiently burnt. They try this, how- 
ever, by taking a little out, and examining the Colour; if it 
is not fufficiently red, they let it remain longer in the fire. 
When they find that it is of a good colour, they take away 
the fire, and leave the veflels to cool ; this done, they find 
a cake of red matter at the bottom of the crucible, and a 
quantity of a finer powder about its fides. They keep thefe 
feparate, the latter being the pureft, the fineft, and the 
brighteft colour. 

One pound of copperas affords about four ounces of this co- 
lour, and this is the red which they manage in different 
{hades, and vary fo much. 

The Chinefe have alfo a white colour, which they ufe in 
their figures painted on the China : the ware itfelf is natu- 
rally white, and the varnilh, or oil of ftone, is a great ad- 
dition to its whitenefs all over. But they have yet a way 
of making a much brighter and finer white than thefe, as 
may be feen in moft of the fine China-ware where there is 
any white in the figures. This white is made in the fol- 
lowing manner : they collect on the fhores of their rivers a 
fort of agate, which is of a whitifh hue without veins, and 
tolerably tranfparent. It approaches very much to the nature 
of cryftal, and probably cryftal may be found to fupply its 
place with us. They calcine this ftone to a white powder, 
and to every ounce of this, when ground in their porce- 
lain mortars to an impalpable finenefs, they add two ounces 
of cerufs in fine powder : this they mix with the varniftiy 
and lay on in the common way of other colours. 
This white mixture ferves not only for the colouring white^ 
but it is the bafis of feveral other of thofe beautiful colours 
which we fee on the China-ware, and which our manufac- 
turers have been often perplexed what to make of. Their 
green colour is made of copper rufted with acid ; and their 
fine deep violet colour is made of this green, by adding to 
it a due proportion of this white. It is not to be fuppofed 
that this effect is produced according to the common laws 
of mixing colours among our painters, for then the white 
and green would only make a paler green. But copper 
being a metal that as well gives a fine blue, as a fine green, 
according to the nature of the fubftances it is mixed with, 
the white in this cafe alters the very nature of the green, and 
converts it into that fine and deep violet blue, which we 
may draw from copper by means of any of the volatile al- 
kalis ; fuch as fpirit of fal armoniac, fpirit of hartihorn, 
fpirit of urine, or any the like liquor. The workmen know 
how to bring this blue to any degree, by putting in dif- 
ferent proportions of the two colours. There is not any 
admixture of them, that will not produce a blue of fome 
kind ; but always the more of the green colour is ufed, the 
deeper the blue will be, and the lefs the paler. The yellow 
is made by an admixture of feven drachms of this white, 
and three drachms of copperas,- or more, if they defire the 
colour to be deeper. 

Thefe colours are laid on upon the veffels when they have 
been once baked, but they do not appear till the fecond 
baking is over in their proper fhades or tinges, and fome ■ 
times fcarce at all. 

The black China is much efteemed in theEaff, and particu- 
larly when it is ornamented with gold ; this colour looking 
better with that ornament than any other. The black is 
always laid on when the porcelain is firft dried, and is pre- 
pared by mixing three ounces of the fine deep blue with 
feven ounces of that fiFievarnifh, which they call o'dofjloiies. 
This admixture gives a fine deep black. When the colour 
is thoroughly dry, the veflels are baked, and when this is 
done the gold is laid on, and the whole is baked again in a 
particular furnace made for this purpofe. If they would 
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riave the black degenerate into blue, they need only add lefsi 
of the blue, and a little of the cerufs and agate white be- 
fore detcribed. They have two peculiar ways of applying 
the red, befide the common one, both which require a nice 
workman, and make the ware come very dear. They call 
the one of thefe oils red, and the other blown red. Obferv. 
fur les Coutumes de l'Afte. See Blown Red. 
There are many things practifed by the Chinefe in their 
colouring and forming the feveral kinds of porcelain, which 
may be well brought into ufe among us, and give a new 
Value to our own wares, even though we fhouid never ar- 
rive at their art of making the tiling itfelf. One kind of 
colouring eaiily introduced among us, would be what they 
call hoan ton boon. .This produces veflels of great beauty 
and price, and is dune in this manner. The matter, of which 
the veflels are made, for this purpofe, need not be fine ; they 
ufually take any of the common veflels baked, without hav- 
ing been varn'ifhed, and cenfequently fimply white, and 
without lu'ftre. When thefe are intended to be of one fimple 
colour, they need only be plunged into a liquid varnifh or 
oil, as the workmen there call it, coloured with fuch in- 
gredients as will ftrike the mod lively tinges : but if it is 
to be coloured in compartments, as is ufually the cuftom 
with this fort of China, it is to be done by the pencil. The 
ufual way is to paint thefe in pannels, one green, another 
blue, and fo on, and they make a very agreeable appearance. 
There requires no more to this, than the laying on the 
colours tolerably thick with a large pencil ; but if the 
pictures of animals, and plants are to be given, they 
are to be done with the moil permanent colours, and the 
VefTel being again well baked, becomes very beautiful. 
Obferv. fur les Coutumes de l'Alie, p. 320. 
The Chinefe, who are deceivers in every thing, find the 
way of cheating very much in regard to this fort of China- 
ware. They paint the flowers of plants, and fome parts of 
the birds, t5V. in very bright colours, after the veflel has 
been baked. Vermilion is a fine colour, which they often 
add on this occafion ; but they cannot ufe this before the 
baking, becaufe it would be deftrcyed by the fire. Thefe 
colours which are laid on afterwards cannot laft, but foon rub 
off in the, wiping, or ufing the things ; the others laft for 
ever ; for they are laid on with the greateft heat of all, the 
vefiels being put into the fame furnaces to lay on thefe, as 
the other things are baked in for the firft: time. 
Salt petre, and powder of flints, are generally the things 
added to the colours thus laid on, to make them penetrate, 
and run properly. Thus for the fine deep violet colour, 
which makes the greateft figure of all others on this ware, 
they mix together equal quantities of the fine azure, the 
powder of flints and fait petre, all firft powdered feparately 
till perfectly fine ; this is tempered with water, and then 
laid on with the pencil, and though it looks rough at firft, 
it comes out of the furnace of as beautiful a glofly hue as any 
thing can be conceived. The yellow is made by mixing 
together three ounces of cerufs, and three ounces of pow- 
dered flints, and adding three, four, or more drachms of 
the red copperas, till the whole is of the proper degree of 
colour. The white is compofed only of powder of, flints and 
cerufs, with a fmall admixture of the fait petre, or it will 
fucceed tolerably well without. Thefe are all the particu- 
lars necefTary to be obferved for the making a fort of por- 
celain of great beauty, in which the nature of the ware it- 
felf is not concerned ; fo that it feems cafy to imitate it 
with any of our own wares. 

In the baking of this, or any other kind of coloured China, 
the fecond time, there is, however, fome caution to be 
ufed in the placing the pieces. The Chinefe are very artful 
in their difpofition of thefe, arranging them in the moft 
compact manner, and putting the little ones within the great 
ones ; but great care is alfo neceflary, that the veflels do not 
touch one another in the parts where they are painted, for 
the confequence of that would be .the fpoiling of both veflels, 
as the colours would run together. The bottom of one 
vefTel may generally be placed on the bottom of another, 
though both are painted, becaufe the rims are not painted, 
and they keep the painted parts from touching one another, 
High and narrow veflels, fuch as chocolate-cups, and the 
like, are very troublefome on this occafion. The method 
the Chinefe workmen take with them, is this : they place a 
range of them, fo as to cover the whole bottom of the fur- 
nace, and they cover this with a thin bed of broken China- 
ware, over which they place another row of the cups, and 
fo on to the top, where they lay on no covering : they ne- 
ver bake any thing elfe with thefe cups, when they are of 
this kind of twice-baked porcelain. Obfervat. fur les Cou- 
tumes del'Afie, p. 321. 
Staining of Jl ones. The art of Jlaining the gems and hard 
ftones, could it be brought to perfection, would be a very 
elegant and ufeful one ; but it is loaded with fo many diffi- 
culties, that many, who have worked largely in the at-, 
tempt, have given it up as impoflible to be carried to any 
degree ot perfection. The heat, neceflary to be given to the 
ftones in the common way of attempting this operation, 
1 jpoils the ftone, in order to give it the colour. It is true, 



that fomethlng is to be done with folutions of fllvcr, and 
the other metals, in acid menftrua without fire, and fame- 
thing may be done with a moderate heat alone:, without the 
u(e of any thing elfe; but chance has difcovered another 
way, by which, without heat, it may be done in a very 
eafy manner. This was difcovered by Mr. Mullcr, who 
grinding fome aurum fulminans, made by diflblving gold in 
aqua regia, and precipitating it with fait of tartar, together 
with fome red glafs powdered, and a little water added, 
found that this mixture ftained the onyx, or chalcedony, 
of which the mortar was made. He was rubbing this mix- 
ture together to make an enamel colour, and leaving it three 
or four days in this little mortar, he found, that not only 
where it had been rubbed againft the bottom of the mortar, 
but where it had accidentally fplafhed againft the fides of it, 
and on the furface of the peftle*, it had tinged them both 
very deeply to a fine red, leaving the intermediate parts of a 
true onyx, or chalcedony colour, wholly unaltered. The 
polifh of the ftone was not injured in the places where it 
was thus Jlained, nor could any art get out the colour, 
though it was tried with alkalis, and other {harp liquors. 
This colour was not given to thefe parts of the ftone of the 
mortar in Ample blotches, but formed itfelf into regular 
lines, as we fee the natural colours of ftones do; but" this 
not in the fame degree of colour, but fome of the lines were 
deeper, others paler. 

This experiment was repeated in feveral other mortars of 
the fame ftone, but without fuccefs ; on which the ftones, of 
which they were compofed, were examined with the help of 
glafles, and it was found that this mortar chanced to be 
made of a more flaky chalcedony than any of the others, 
though it appeared equally folic] and beautiful to the naked 
eye, and bore a polifh no way inferior to them. It may be 
worth while, on this occafion, ftrictly to examine ftones of 
this chalcedony kind, and on meeting with a plate of one of 
them of this flaky kind, to cover it with this mixture, and 
by that means give it a feries of lincations, which mult 
make it a very beautiful and valuable ftone. -The polifh. 
will not be ' injured by this, or if it fhould, the adding a 
new polifh will not at all affect the colours. In the fame 
manner the texture of ftones, intended for any other expe- 
riments in Jlaining, fhculd be confidered, and the choofing 
proper ones may make this proceis fucceed on them. Phil. 
Tranf. N° 179. 

STAJOLUS, among the Romans, a meafure of length ufed 
in furveying land; it was equal to five palms and three 
fourths of a palm. Pitifc. in voc. 

STAKE, the name of a fmall anvil ufed by fmiths ; fome- 
times it ftands on a broad iron foot, on the work-bench, to 
be moved up and down occafionaily; and fometimes it hath 
a ftrong iron fpike at the bottom, by which it is fixed to 
fome place on the work-bench. Its ufe is to fet fmall and 
cold work ftrait, by hammering it on the Jlake, or to cut 
or punch upon with the cold chifel, or cold punch. 

Stake of a plough. The Jlake is an upright piece of wood, 
paffmg at its bottom through that link of the tow-chain 
which pafles through the box of the plough, and at its 
upper end receiving the end of what is called the bridle-chain, 
which ties it to the crow-ftaff", or if it be not long enough, 
a wyth, or cord, is ufed to tie it; it is alfo tied to it again, 
a little below the pillow of the plough, by another wyth 
or cord, full's Hufbandry, See the articles Plough, Pil- 
low, Crowstaves, &C 

STAL-boat, a kind of fifhing-boat, mentioned 27 Eliz. c. 21. 
Blount. 

STALACTAGNIA, in natural hiftory, the name of a aenus 
of fpars. The word is derived from the Greek rahaxllt, 
ftillatitious, or formed by dropping, and cSvl*, pure. 
The bodies of this genus are formed by the dropping of 
water from the roofs of fubterranean caverns, and are the 
purer fort of what are called by authors JlalaSlita. They 
are cryftalline fparry bodies, formed into oblong conical fi- 
gures, compofed of various crufts, and ufually found in form 
of icicles. Of this genus there are three known fpecies. 
1. A hard and white one. This is a very beautiful body, 
and is found in many parts of England, as well as othen 
countries. 2. A white fhattery one, found in the fame 
places. And 3. a yellow fhattery one, common with us 
in Yorkfhire, Devonshire, and Derbyfhire; as alfo in many 
other parts of the world. Hill's Hift. of Foff. p. 363.- 

STALACTOCIBDELA, in natural hiftory, the name of a 
genus of fpars. The word is derived from the Greek 
tutexlit, ftillatitious, or formed by the dropping of water, 
and k&HT&i impure. 

The bodies of this genus are formed by the dropping of 
water from the roofs of fubterranean caverns, and are the 
coarfcr kinds of what authors have called Jlalciftita:. They 
are cryftallino-terrene fpars, formed into oblong bodies, and 
found hanging from the roofs of caverns and grottos. 
Of this genus there are only two known fpecies. 1. A 
brownifh friable one, common in our fubterranean caverns, 
and even on the infides of new-built ftone arches, as thofe 
of the New Bridge at Weftminfter. And 2. a mow-white 
friable one, found in fubterranean caverns in England and 
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Germany, and even on modern-built brick arches, as has 
of late been found on opening the vault under the terrace at 
Windfor. This, and the preceding inftance, give us unquefti- 
onable evidence of the prefent, and daily formation of thefe 
bodies. Hi/l's Hift. of Foff. p. 367. 

STALAGMITE. See the article Stalagmoscieria. 

STALAGMODIAUGIA, in natural hiftory, the name of a 
genus of fpars. The word is derived from the Greek r«- 
jwe/fi*?, a drop, and hetvy^ pellucid. The bodies of this 
genus are the purer kinds of what authors call Jialagmita, 
or drop-ftones. 

They are fpars found in form of fmall balls, each competed 
of numerous crufts, and confiderably pellucid and cryftalline. 
Of this genus there are three known fpecies. 1. A white 
one with numerous thin crufts, and a fmooth furface, found 
in many parts of Germany, and in England. 2. A greyifh 
white one with thicker crufts, and a rougher furface. And 
3. a yellow thin-crufted one with an echinated furface. 
Thefe are both found in the fubterranean caverns of Eng- 
land, and many other places, and the former of them is the 
confetti di Tvvoli of the Italians. Hill's Hift. of Foff. p. 370. 

STALAGMOS, a term ufed by authors to exprefs a diltilla- 
tion of rheum from the head. 

STALAGMOSCIERIA, in natural hiftory, the name of a 
genus of fpars. The word is derived from the Greek 
ra?wjf*Ssj a drop, and omegas, opake, and expreffes an opake 
fpar, which has received its form from the dropping of 
water. 

The bodies of this genus are the coarfer kinds of what are 
called by authors Jlalagmita, and are fmall round manes, 
compofed of numerous thin crufts, and of an opake and 
coarfe ftrufmre. 

Of this genus we have only two known fpecies. 1. A fmall 
brownifh white one with a fmooth coat, found in Saxony, 
and fome parts of England. And 2. a fmall brownifh white 
one with thin crufts, and a large nucleus. This is found 
in fmall maffes in Yorkfhire, and is the fubftance of which 
the famous Ketton-ftone of Rutland is compofed. Hill's 
Hift. of Foff. p. 373. 

Scotland affords a vaft variety of the Jlalagmita. One cave, 
about eight miles diftant from Aberdeen, on the fea-fidc, 
has its whole roof crufted over with Jlalaclita, of a foot in 
length, hanging down like the fringe of a bed. The floor 
alfo is as deep covered with congeries of Jlalagmitee. The 
upper coat, both of thefe and the JlaLclites, is of a fea-co- 
lour, but the inner parts are as white as fal prunellas. The 
water which drops from thefe is of a very peculiar nature, 
for it is fo acrimonious, that if it touch the fkin but ever 
fo flightfy, it makes it fmart. Near this cave there is an- 
other^ hollow rock, in which the JlalaEtiim make a very 
beautiful figure : they are all formed into long and thick co- 
lumns, and ftand perpendicularly, fo that they reprefent the 
pipes of an organ j when broken, they are all found to be 
hollow within. The rock, and all the ftone thereabouts, 
is of the limeftone kind. 

STALK, among botanifts, that patt of a plant which rifes 
immediately from the root, and which ufually fupports the 
leaves, the flowers, and the fruit. 

The term jlalk is ufed on all occafions ; but in fpeaking of 
the graffes, and gramineous plants, where the word culm is 
ufed in its place, to diftinguifli that peculiar kind of Jlalk 
which is general to all thefe plants, and is not found in any 
others. See the article Plant. 

The terms ufed in defcribing the jlalh of plants, are ; a 
fimple Jlalk, one which runs up undivided from the root to 
the top. 

Naked Jlalk, one that has no leaves. 
Follofe Jlalk, one with leaves on it. 
Ramoje Jlalk, that which fends out branches. 
Erccl /talk, that which rifes ftrait up. 
Oblique /talk, that which is flanting. 
Voluble /talk, that which twirls round other things. 
Flexuous [talk, that which bends. 

Reclinate /talk, that which ftoops towards the ground. 
Procumbent /talk, that which lies on the ground. 
Creeping, or [armentous [talk, that which emits roots as it 
runs along. 

If the [talk be rounded in fhape, it is called round ; if it 
make two angles, anclpital; if three, trigonal; if four, 
[quare ; if more, polygonal. 
If the [talk be lightly ridged and furrowed on the furface, it 
is faid to be [mated ; if more deeply, canaliculate; if full of 
protuberances, fcabrous ; if lightly hairy, villofe ; if more 
roughly, hifpld. 

In the branched [talk, if the branches rife erect, it is expreffed 
by afcendant; if they fpread, by diffufe; if they are very 
large, it is called brancbiated. 

If the [talk divaricate, or, inftead of fending out branches, 
it divide into them, it is called a compsjite /talk. If thefe 
divarications proceed by pairs, or if every branch be divided 
only into two others, it is called dhhotomons; if it part 
into two feries of branches, it is expreffed by the term di- 
ftichous; if it part into a multitude of ramifications, is called 
jiibdivided. 
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All thefe terms are ufed alfo In expreffing the different ffateS 
of the culm, which having no articulations, is called equal ; 
when fcaly, fqnammofe. 
Stalk, ox/talking, among the fportfmen, a term ufed to 
exprefs the manner of making approaches to their game 
behind fome animal, or the relemblance of fomc animal, or 
other objeclj which may be more familiar, or left terrible 
to the creature than the body of a man would be. 
The beft, of all methods for [talking, is by means of a real 
living horfe, trained for the purpofe. This horfe mould be 
chofen of the talleft and largcfl kind ; no matter how old 
he is, but he muft be well trained, and ready at command; 
And as there is much art required to the reclaiming a horfe 
that is by nature wild, and apt to be frighted by noife and 
fire, as is the cafe when the gun is fired over him, the firfl: 
attempt toward the training him muft be the chaining up his 
head to a tree, and firing the gun feveral times very near 
him : at firfl he will be frighted, and kick and caper about, 
but after this has been praiffifed many days together, he 
will by degrees become fo tame, that a gun may be fired 
under his neck without ftarting, or taking any notice of 
it. 

When he is thus taught to bear the noife of a gun, one 
great matter is obtained j what remains, is the teaching him 
to go in a proper manner, moving gently, and feeding as 
he goes, and to ftand ftill and feed when the fportfman 
would have him : this is only to be done by much practice^ 
and by his obfervi'ng the motions and checks given him as 
fignals on this occafion. The horfe muft be always naked 
for this fport, for the fight of a faddle and bridle on a horfe 
give the birds an alarm, and they will rife and take wing, 
when they would otherwife have flood perfectly quiet : he 
muft therefore only have a little flip tied about his iower 
chap, by means of which he may be guided as the fportf- 
man fees occafion ; and the perfbn who ufes him, muft al- 
ways take care to go juft upon a level with his fhoulders, 
and to guide his own feet by his. Some take their aim 
under the [talking horfe's belly, but this expofes them too 
much to the fight of the birds, who often fly away before 
they can take aim ; but the better way is to take the level 
before the creature's brcaft, where the whole body of the 
man remains as much concealed, as it was before the taking 
the aim. 

The horfe being properly trained, will walk flowly along 
in any fort of ground, as flubble-fields, moorifb places, or 
the banks of rivers, and will always feed, or pretend to 
feed, as he is directed. The fportfman is to, conceal him- 
felf and his gun behind the horfe's fore fhoulder, bending 
his body low by his fide, and keeping the whole body of the 
horfe always full between the fowl and himfelf. When by 
this means the fportfman is come fo near to the birds, that 
the gun will reach them with ftrcngth to kill, he is never 
to attempt advancing any nearer, that they may not be dif- 
turbed. Some recommend the mooting over the horfe's 
buttocks, and fome over his neck, but ihe beft way is under 
the neck, and before the breaft ; for by this means the body 
of the fportfman is covered by the fhoulder, and his legs 
by the legs of the horfe. It is proper alfo to take out a 
fpaniel, but he muft be one that is well trained to the fport, 
and that will lie ftill and clofe behind his matter's heels, for 
if he is feen, the birds will immediately be gone. When 
the birds are fliot, the dog will bring them to his rhafter, 
and as they often fall in places where a man cannot come 
at them, this creature is of very neceffary fervice. 
This is the beft of all methods of Jlalking, but as fuch a 
horfe is difficult to train, and chargeable to keep, and is 
not always to be had, there are many other contrivances 
introduced to fupply the place of it ; among thefe the prin- 
cipal are the Jlalking wheelbarrow, the Jlalking bufh, and 
the Jlalking hedge. The firft of thefe is to be thus con- 
trived : take a wheelbarrow, made on purpofe of light firj 
and fet round about it boughs and bufhes in fuch a manner, 
that you may fit in it, and not be difcovered by the fowl, 
and drive it along without giving them difturbance. The 
fportfman is always to take a fpaniel well trained to the 
fport along with him on this occafion, and when he knows 
the haunts of the birds, he is to level through the boughs 
that are placed about it, and fend out his fpaniel for the 
birds he kills. 

The Jlalking bufh is to be contrived of feveral bufhes Well 
platted together, with all their leaves on ; it is to be Fattened 
to a flake, which is to have an iron point at the end : the 
whole is to be of the height of 2 man, and thickiet with 
boughs all the way, from top to bottom. When the fportf- 
man fees his game before him, he is to advance flowly with 
this artificial bufh between him and them ; when he is come 
within a proper diftance, he is to fix the bufh into the 
ground, by running in the iron fpike, and then to fhoot 
through the boughs. 

The Jlalking hedge' is generally made about nine feet long, 
and a yard and half high : it is to be made of fmall wands, 
fo woven togelher, as to give room for the placing of green 
boughs among them, that it may refemble a great growing 
hed^c. This is to be carried before the fportfman, and, in 
3 F f f She 
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the manner of the bufh, it is to be fattened down, when 
near enough for the gun to kill from it. 
As birds however are apt to have fome apprehenfion of terror 
from feeing a tree or hedge move, thefe machines are to be 
carried on very fiowly ; and the refemblance of a real ani- 
rnal, as a horfe or cow, are better for the purpofe : thefe 
may be made of canvas, fupported on a flight frame, and 
with tails of hair. For pheafants, woodcocks, and the like 
foolifh birds, the common flat figure of a horfe wiU do; but 
the water fowl are generally much more ftiy, and it is ne- 
ceflary, for the getting near them, to have the body made 
hollow, and fluffed with hay, or fome other matter, to keep 
it out. The proper time to ufe thefe engines is either 
• early in the morning, or late in the evening ; for the fun 
fhine in the middle of the day very foon difcovers to the 
fowl the imperfection of the engine. 
STALKER, in brick-making. "See the article Brick. 
Stalkers, in our old writers, a kind of fifhing-nets. Stat. 

13 Rich. II. cap. 20. Blount. 
STALLAGE, flallaghtm, in our old writers, the liberty, or 
right of pitching and erecting [talk in fairs or markets, or 
the money paid for the fame. Kenn. Gloff. Terms of Law. 
Blount, CoweL 
STALLION, in the manege, in French eialon, a ftone-horfe 

kept to breed. See the articles Horse and Mare. 
STAMINA, {Cycl.) among botanlfts, the male organs of gene- 
ration .in flowers. They confift of two parts, a filament 
and anthera ; though fometimes the latter ftands alone. The 
filament is a flender body, fupporting a tumid one, which 
is the anthera, on its head or top. The anthera is the great 
male organ of generation, is hollow, and contains in it a 
fine powder, called farina fcecundans. See Generation 
and Farina. 
STAMINEOUS, [Cycl) in botany, a term ufed by authors 
for thofe flowers of plants which have no petals, or flower- 
leaves, but confift only of a number of ftamina and piftils 
placed in a cup. This cup is fometimes miftaken for a 
flower, and its leaves thought to be true petals ; but they 
remain when the ftamina are fallen, and become the cap- 
fules containing the feed, which is the true character of a 
cup, not of a flower. Town. Inft. p. 501. 

STAMNOS, an urn, or vefiel, for holding water. Some au- 
thors have made it fignify the bucket-bead, as it is called, 
of thofe alembics which have no worm, but are cooled 
about the head by this means. ' 

STAMPS, in metallurgy, a fort of large peftles lifted up by 
water-wheels, and ferving to beat to powder the ores, and 
refufe of ores of metals. Ray's Englifh. Words, p. 116. 

STANCH, or Staunch, a name given by the country peo- 
ple of Northamptonfhire, and fome other counties, to a 
fpecies of foflil called felenites, from its fuppofed virtue in 
flopping fluxes of blood. i#//'sHift. of Foff. p. 129. See 
the article Pachodecarhombis. 

STANCHION (C)W.)-Stanchions, in a (hip, thofe pillars, 
which being fet up plllarwife, do fupport and ftrengthen the 
wafte trees. 

STAND {Cycl} — Stand, in commerce, a weight from two 
hundred and a half to three hundred of pitch. Merch. 
Did. 

STANDARD (Cyt/.)-— For the Roman ftandards, fee the ar- 
ticle SlGNA. 

STANDEE, in our old writers, denotes a young flore oak- 
tree, which in time may make timber ; and twelve fuch 
young trees are to be left ftanding in every acre of wood, 
at the felling thereof. 35 Hen. VIII, cap. 17. 13 Eliz. 
cap. 25. Blount. 

STANDING-«/«. See the article Coin. 

STANDiNG-mamVrgr, in the law of Scotland, is ufed to ex- 
prefs one actually fubfifting, though perhaps reducible for 
adultery, or liable to be declared void for impotency, or 
conftingency of blood j that is, confanguinity, Bayne's Crim. 
Law. 

Standing part of the /beat, in a fhip, that part of it which 
is made faff, to a ring at the fhip's quarter. When they 
fay overhale the foeat, they mean, hah upon the ftanding part ; 
but when they fay hale the jhcat barely, they intend only 
of the running part. 

Standing part of a tackle, aboard a fhip, is the end of the 
rope where the block is feized or faftened j as the other, 
which is haled, is called fall. 

Standing-«^«, in a fhip, thofe ropes which do not run in 
any blocks, but are fet taught, or let flack, as occafion 
ferves; as the fheat-ftays, back-flays, and the like. 

STANNEL, in zoology, an Englifh name of a fpecies of 
hawk, more commonly known by the names of the keftrel, 
or the windhover; and called by Latin authors tinnunculus 
and cenchris. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 50. See the article 
Tinnunculus. 

STANNUM, tin. See the article Tin. 

STAPEDIUM, in anatomy, a name given by Albinus to the 
mufcle of the ftapes in the ear, called by others ftapidis 
mufcidus, and ftafidanus mufculus. 

STAPES {Cyd.)— This bone is very well denominated from 
its refemblance to a ftirrup ; it is divided by anatomifts into 
I 
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its head, legs, and bafisi The head is placed Upon a fhort 
flatted neck, the top of it being fometimes flat, fometimes 
a little hollow. The two legs, taken together, form ait 
arch like that of a flirrup, in the concave fide of which is a 
groove, which runs through their whole length ; ' one of the 
legs is longer, more bent, and a little broader than the 
other. 

The bafis refembles that of a ftirrup, both in its oval fhape, 
and union with the legs, except that it is not perforated, as 
the ftirrups now are, but folid, like thofe of the antients. 
Round its circumference, next the legs, is a little border, 
which makes that fide of the bafis appear a little hollow; 
the other fide is pretty fmooth, and one half of the circum- 
ference is fomething more curve than the other. The fuh- 
je6t being in an erect pofture, the ftapes is to be confidered 
as lying on its fide with the head turned downward, near; 
the extremity of the leg of the incus ; the bafis inward be- 
ing fixed in the feneftra ovalis, the longeft leg backward^ 
the ihorteft forward, and both in the fame place. By this 
fituation it is eafy to know the ftapes of each ear. IPinJlow's 
Anatomy, p. 49. 
STAPKYLE, a word ufed by the old Greek writers, fome- 
times to exprefs a grape ; and fometimes a diforder of the 
uvula, which confifts in an extenuation of its fuperior part* 
and a tumor of the inferior, whence it hangs down in the 
fhape of a grape. The uvula, or gargareon, is alfo thus 
called by fome writers. 
STAPHYLEPARTES, the name of a chirurgical inftrument, 
in ufe among the antients for elevating the uvula. It is 
mentioned by Paulus ./Egineta. 
STAPHYLINUS, in botany, a name given by fome authors 
to the common daucus fylveftris, wild carrot* or bird's neff. 
Dillen.Czt. GifT. 150. 
STAPHYLIS, a name given by fome authors to a fort of cup 
or- boat, made for feeding young children, and contrived 
with a fpout in form of a grape or nipple. 
STAPHYLODENDRON, the bladder-nut, in botany, ths 
name of a genus of trees, the characters of which are thefe. 
The flower is of the rofaceous kind, being compofed of a 
number of leaves difpofed in a circular form. The cup is 
compofed of one leaf, divided into many fegments at the 
edge; and from this arifes the piftil, which finally becomes 
a membranaceous fruit, inflated in the manner of a bladder, 
and containing hard feeds. See Tab. i. of Botany, Clafs 21. 
The fpecies of ftaphylodendron, enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 
fort, are thefe. 1. The common ftaphylodendron, or bladder- 
nut. 2. The trifoliate Virginian ftaphylodendron, called by 
fome the wild piftacia, or the trefoil Virginian piftacta. Tourn. 
Inft. p. 6:6. 
STAPHYLOMA, in furgery, the name of a diftemperature 
of the eye, which is of two kinds: in one the cornea is more 
than ufually protuberant ; and in the other the uvea breaks 
forth, and forms an unfightly tumor on the cornea, either 
from internal caufes, or from fome wounding inftrument 
forced through the coat ; in which Iaft cafe, the fight of the 
eye is ufually deftroyed. 

This is a very dangerous diforder, as it not only deforms 
the face, and deftroys the fight of the eye, but very often 
it induces violent inflammations, headachs, reftlefnefs, afa- 
fcefTes, and fometimes a cancer in thefe parts. In the cure 
of this diforder, the tumor and deformity are to be relieved 
by the application of comprefles dipped in alum-water, to- 
gether with a plate of lead and a bandage, or fome proper 
inftrument. If the uvea protrudes itfelf through a wound in 
the cornea, it fhould be returned with a probe, and the pa- 
tient muft be ordered to lie in a fupine pofture, and the 
wound muft conftantly be dreffed with the white of an egg, 
and a mucilage of quince-feeds, till it is healed ; and by this 
means the fight is often reftored. 

If this diforder is become inveterate and inflexible to all re- 
medies, a needle, armed with a double thread, muft be 
pafTed through the middle of the tumor, and the two ends 
of the thread are then to be tied on a knot, firft on one fide, 
and then on the other, by which means the tumor will gra- 
dually wither, and fall off" along with the threads; but as this 
method occafions a continued pain, and from thence fome- 
times arife inflammations, it is better ftill to cut off the tu- 
mor with a fcalpel, or fciflbrs. Heiftcr's Surgery, p. 423. 
STAPIDACEUS mufculus, in anatomy, a name given byDu- 
verney, Douglafs, and many others, to the mufcle of the 
ftapes of the ear, called by others ftapedts mufculus, and by 
Albinus ftapedium. See the article Ear. 
STAR {Cycl)— Mr. Flamftead had obferved different diftances 
of the pote-ftar from the pole at different times of the year ; 
and thefe obfervations were, through miftake, looked upon 
by fome as a proof of the annual parallax of the fixed ftnrs. 
On the whole, Mr. Flamftead concluded that the po\e-ftar 
was 35% 4o"a or 45' nearer the pole in December, than in 
May or July. 

Dr. Hook had alfo communicated feveraJ obfervations on 
the apparent motions of the fixed ftars ; and as this was a 
matter of great importance in afironomy, feveral of the 
learned were defirous of verifying and confirming his obfer- 
vations. An inftrument was accordingly contrived bv Mr. 
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George Graham, and executed with furprifing exaclnefs. 
With this inftrumcnt the ftar y, in the conftellation Draco, 
was frequently obferved by Meffrs. Molyneux, Bradley, and 
Graham, in the years 1725, 1726; and the obfervations 
were afterwards repeated by Mr. Bradley, with an instru- 
ment contrived by the fame ingenious perfon, Mr. Graham, 
and fo exa£t, that it might be depended on to half a fecond. 
The refult of thefe obfervations was, that the ftar did not 
always appear in the fame place, but that its distance from 
the zenith varied, and that the difference of the apparent 
places of Themis, the third fatelKte of Jupiter, amounted 
to 21 or 22 feconds. Similar obfervations were made on 
other fears, and a like apparent motion was found in them, 
proportional to the latitude of the ftar. This motion was 
by no means fuch as was to have been expected, as the effect: 
of a parallax ; and it was fome time before any way could 
be found of accounting for this new phenomenon. At 
length Mr. Bradley refolved all its variety, in a fatisfactory 
manner, by the motion of light and the motion of the earth 
compounded together. See Light. 

Star, ftarrum, in our old writers. All the deeds, obligations, 
&c. of the Jews, were called fears, and writ for the moft 
part in Hebrew alone, or in Hebrew and Latin ; one of 
which yet remains in the Treafury of the Exchequer, written 
in Hebrew without points, the fubftance whereof is expreffed 
in Latin jufi: under it, like an Englifh condition under a 
Latin obligation : this bears date in the reign of King John ; 
and many fears ', as well of grant and releafe, as obligatory, 
and by way of mortgage, are pleaded and recited at large in 
the Plea Rolls. Pafch. oEdw. I. Blount. 
The word ftar is a contraction from the Hebrew febetar, a 
deed or contract. 

Star of the earthy in botany, the name of a plant famous for 
its virtues in curing the bite of a mad-dog: but unhappily 
there has been a very great mifunderftanding among authors 
about the plant properly fignified by this name ; fome calling 
by it the coronopus, or buckthorn-plantain, an herb common 
every where, and others a fpecies of lychnis, or catch-fly, 
which is a very fcarce plant. The original account of its 
nature and virtues feems to be this : King James fent to the 

' Royal Society a dried fpecimen of a plant, which had been 
fent to him as the plant with which his dogs had been cured 
when bitten by a mad-dog, and the name, by which this 
was called, was ftar of the earth. 

The plant was fo ill dried, that it was not eafily diiKnguifh- 
ed, but at length Mr. Ray found it to be the fefamoldes fa- 
lamantkum magnum. It does not feem, however, clear, that 
this was the plant vulgarly known by that name, but rather 
that it was gathered by fome ignorant perfon ; neither the 
name ftar of the earth at all agreeing with it, nor any ac- 
count having been given before of its having fuch virtues. 
Dr. Grey, in his Compleat Farrier, greatly recommends the 
fear of the earth in the cure of this bite, and the plant he 
means is plainly the coronopus, or buckihorn-plantane : and, 
upon the whole, it feems that this laft mentioned is the plant 
properly called by this name, as its virtues have always been 
celebrated even in this cafe, and its leaves always are difpofed 
on the earth in the form of the rays of a ftar. It is to 
be added to this, that the Countefs of Suffolk's powder, fo 
famous in many places for this terrible difeafe, and by which 
feveral perfons have been known to be cured, is principally 
compofed of this plant- Philof. Tranf. N° 450. p. 455. 

Star-j^. There are many fpecies of the ftar-fijh, and thofe 
extremely different one from another : they have different 
numbers of rays, but the moft common kind has five. Their 
upper furface, or that to which the legs are not fattened, is 
covered with a firm and hard fkin, which is full of little 
eminences of a harder matter, approaching to the nature of 
thatof the fhellsofthe echini marini, and the like. This fkin is 
of different colours in the different fpecies ; moft ufually it is 
red, fometimes it is green, in fome blue, and in others yel- 
low, and of all the degrees of thefe colours, or the mixtures 
that may be produced from. them. This colour does not 
extend to the under furface, that is covered all over with 
legs and with points, like the eminences of the upper fide, 
only longer ; thefe are all either whitifh, or yellowifh. In 
the center of the fijb there may be feen a mouth or fucker, 
by means of which the creature draws its nourifhment from 
the mell-nfh, on which it feeds. There are five teeth placed 
round this fucker, or perhaps they may be more properly 
called five bony forceps; by means of which it feizes and 
holds faff the creature, while the fucker does its office in 
draining out the juices; and probably it is by means' of 
thefe that they open the bivalve fhells 3 when they feed on 
the fifh in them. 

Every ray of the fear-fiflj is furnifhed with fo very large a 
number of legs, that they cover the whole furface : they are 
difpofed in four ranges, each of which contains about 74 ; f 
that the whole ray contains 304, and confequently the 'fifij 
has, upon all five of its rays, no lefs than 1520 le«s. With 
all this numerous train of legs, however, the animal moves 
but very {lowly ; and indeed they are fo foft and feeble, that 
they fcarce deferve the name of legs, and, more properly 
fpeaking, they are only a fort of horns, like thofe of our 
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f'^Ztf 8 ' ^^ fc 7 ethfean!maI *> walk with, ana 1 
are therefore called legs. It is not only in their foftnefi that 
they refemble the horns of (hails, hut their figure s a fd 
perfectly hke them,, fo as that the eomparifon give, a fuffi- 

SL r T n ° f ?•& They m C S* of bd "S con- 
tracted or fhortened alfd, in the fame manner with the 

horns of fnails, and it is only in the time of the creature's 
moving that they are feen of their full length ; at other 
tunes no part of them is feen but the extremity of each, 
which is formed like a fort of button, being fomewhat larger 
than the reft of the horn. If one of the rays of this fijb 
Be turned the lower part upwards, and attentively viewed; 
the mechanifm by which it extends its legs will be eafily 
underflow!. If the ray be cut tranfverfely in two, it is found 
compofed of two bodies, divided from one another by a 
cartilaginous hard fubftance. This body feems compofed 
of a vaft number of vertebra:, and along it there run a 
great number of fphcrical, or oblong tubercles, very bright 
and tranfparent. There are four ranges of thefe, on each 
fide two ; they are formed of a fine thin tranfparent mem- 
brane, filled with a perfcflly clear and pellucid fluid, like 
water. It is not difficult to conceive, that thefe little blad- 
ders ferve to the lengthening and contracting of the legs of 
the animal ; it is foon perceived that thev are of the fame 
number with the legs, and are ranged in 'the fame order, fo 
that each bladder correfponds to one leg : but the whole is 
perfectly explained, when on preffing one of thefe bladders 
the liquor is feen to flow out of it into the leg which it 
belongs to, and that the leg is extended and lengthened by 
this means ; and that when this preffure is taken off, the 
fluid runs back again of itfelf from the leg to the bladder, 
and that on this the leg gradually ftionens again : there is, 
therefore, nothing more necefliry for the lengthening and 
contraaing of the legs, than that the animal f'hould have a 
power of preffing thefe bladders ; that would always perform 
the firft motion, and the mere ccafing to prefs. them would 
perform the other. 

When the under part of the rays is viewed, and the creature 
in motion, it is feen that the legs are elongated, and again 
contracted, merely by the ingrefs and egrefs of a fluid ; and 
that the creature does not ufe all the legs of the fame ray to 
walk with, but fometimes one part of them, and fometimes 
another, and this with great irregularity. They feize on 
any part of the rock, in the creature's moving, in an acute 
angle, and in coiifequence, when they fet themfelves ftrait 
upright again the body of the fifh, muft be fo far pulled for- 
ward, as is the fpace of that angle from the perpendicular; 
They march with equal eafe when thus inverted, and when 
in their natural pofition, and as well on fand as ftones, and 
if in the dry, or if covered with water ; but in all cafes 
they move very llowly. 

If * ftar-fijh is taken up when full of water, it throws it 
out at different parts of its body by a vaft number of little; 
and almoft imperceptible apertures, in fo many fmall ftreams 
or threads ; and when it has difcharged thus all that it will 
naturally, it may be made to throw out more by preffing 
or fqueezing the rays, and by this means the pipe, by which 
it is thrown out, may be forced out of the body, and is 
then feen to be white, and of a triangular, not round figure. 
Thefe are difpofed in great numbers over the rays. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1710. 

The amazing property of reproducing the effential parts, 
when loft, is not confined to the polype, and fome few 
others of the infect world, but is extended to the ftar-fijh, 
and to the urtica: marina? of various kinds, and probably to 
many others, in which we at prefent have no expectation of 
finding it. Mr. Reaumur, on the difcovery of this prc- 
perty in the polype, obferved thefe other animals, as they 
lay on the fhores of Poictou, and other places, and often 
found that fpecies of ftar-fijh, which is very commonly 
known, and which has naturally five rays or arms; with 
only three or four, one or two being wanting; and on tak- 
ing up and examining thefe mutilaled ones, nature was al- 
ways found reproducing the limb that was wanting ; and on 
cutting and breaking other fiar-fijli into feveral parts, it was 
but a very little while before the broken parts cicatrifed, 
and every part remained alive ; and by the appearances of 
things there remained no doubt, but that thefe living pieces 
will all, in time, reproduce their wanting parts. 
Mr. Reaumur could not flay long enough on the fpot to 
fee this, but Mr. de Villars, on the coaft of Rochelle, faw 
the whole procefs very frequently in the ufticae marina?, 
which he cut to pieces on purpofe for the experiment, and 
which always reproduced the parts he had cut off; and the 
common fifhermen of the coafts, where Mr. Reaumur was 
in company with Mr. Juffieu, feeing them making their 
experiments on foeftar-fijhes, appeared to be well acquaint- 
ed with their nature, and told them that they mi^ht cut 
and tear them as much as they pleafcd, but they would not 
be able to kill them: fo familiarly was this piece of natural 
hiftory known among thefe people, though unknown to 
thofe who had employed their lives in the fearches after fuch 
things. 

Mr. 
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■ Mr. Reaumur was very fenfible of the advantages that water 
infects, and animals, have over others, as to the healing of 
their wounds, but was refolved to try the experiment on 
fome land animals. The creature he firft chufe for thefe 
experiments was the earth-worm ; and on cutting thefe 
creatures afunder, though many of the pieces dried, yet he 
had the pleafure of feeing fome fucceed fo perfectly, that 
the tail part, which wanted not only the head, but alio the 
organs of generation of both fcxes [which in thefe animals 
are always both contained in the fame individual) has been 
feen to reproduce both thefe organs and the head, and be- 
come as perfect a worm as the whole was. Philof. Tranf. 
N° 464. Append. 

§TAR-gazer, in ichthyology, the Englifh name of the ura- 
nofcopus. Seethe article Uranoscopus. 

oTAR-y&or, the common name of a gelatinous fubftance often 
found lying on the furfacc of the earth, and called by fome 
ftar-jelly, and ftar-fallen. 

The vulgar have been always of opinion, that this was 
produced'from that meteor which they call a falling-ftar ; 
others have imagined it a vegetable fubftance, and fuppofed 
it grew out of the earth : neither of thefe however appear, 
upon a clofe examination, to be the cafe, but that it is really 
the half-digefted food of herons, bitterns, crows, fea-mews, 
and coddy-moddies, principally when they have fed upon 
frogs or ear:h-worms. 

The heads of frogs have been found whole in manes of this 
matter, as have alfo parts of worms ; and thefe birds, when 
fhot, have been found, when dying, to difgorge a fubftance 
of the fame kind. 

It is a gelatinous fubftance, refembling a thick mucilage of 
gum tragacanth, and is cold to the touch. There are often 
yellow fpecks, and fmall clots, like grumous blood, in it. 
It ftinks like putrid flefh when kept, and is principally found 
in mifty mornings, and in wet weather in autumn, winter, 
and fpring. Moreto^s Northampt. p. 353. 
Mr. Boyle fays, he has feen this jelly refolved by digeftion 
only into a permanent liquor; and that a phyfician of his 
acquaintance extolled it as a fpecific, outwardly applied, to 
wens. Works Abr. Vol. \, p. 310. 

SrAR-fione, ajier'ta, in- natural hiftorv, the name of a kind of 
extraneous foflii, of a very regular figure and ftructure, and 
approaching very much to the nature of the entroclii, having 
the fame fubftance and inner ftructure, and being much of 
the fame fize, though different in form : and as thofe fofiils 
have fragments of fhelly bodies, to which they are fome- 
times found affixed, and appendages like branches, or the 
rudiments of fuch, growing from them, fo thefe have both 
the one and the other; the firft called afieropodia, and the 
others the appendiculcs, or wires of the ajleries. ' 
The afieropodia, in fubftance and inner ftructure, agree per- 

- fectly with the fhells of the cchinitEe, found in our chalk- 

.■ pits, and with the afieries and entrochi ; thefe bodies being 
all compofed of obliquely-arranged plates of a tabulated fpar : 
they are ufually compofed of feveral joints, but they are 
only very imperfect fragments of the body of the animal the 
afieria have once been a part of; the feveral parts of which 
they are compofed are all convex on one fide, and concave 
on the other, but they arc of very different fhapes, being 
fometimes roundifh, fometimes oblong, often quadrangular, 
and not unfrequently of different numbers of angles. They 
have frequently two, fometimes more ridges running acrofs 
them, and fometimes they have tubercles, or fmall protube- 
rances, Handing either on their upper or under fide : they 
are fometimes found fuigle, but more frequently compound, 
or arranged into fmaller or larger parcels, being placed one 
over another in the manner of the tiles of a houfe, and 
feem truly to have been originally part of an imbricated 
ihell, or cruft of fome yet unknown fpecies of fea-fifli. 
They are in thefe compound rnafles even very evidently frag- 
ments, and are ufually of irregularly broken figures, though 
fometimes they refemble, in fome degree, parts of the rays 
of one or other of the kinds of ftar-Mh. They are ufu- 
ally found loofe from the afieries, though lying among 
them ; but fometimes the afieries are regularly fixed on them, 
juft as the entrochi on the modioli, and are plainly ken to 
have originally grown out of them. 

The encrinos of authors is one kind of afieropodium, and 
has been affirmed by fome perfectly to agree in figure with a 
ray of the magellanic_/?rtr-fifh. This' is, however feldoni 
found in fuch a compound ftate ; it ufually is met with in 
fmgle joints, and then is what authors call the afieropodium 
minus, or fmall afteropodium. Hill's Hift. of Foil', p. 653. 
Thefe bodies are ufually of a pale bluifli grey, or afh colour ■ 
fometimes they are whitifh, and fometimes, though more 
rarely, yellowifh, or reddifh. 

Having thus far defcribed the afieropodia, which feem pro- 
perly the bafes of the afieria, we mail be more intelligible 
in the account of the afieries themfelves, which are to be 
treated of merely as branches of them ; though, from their 
being much more frequent.than thefe their bafes, they arc- 
much more familiarly known, and ufually more regarded. 
7"he afterice are fhort, and commonly fomewhat crooked an- 
gular columns,, compofed of feveral joints, each refembling 



the figure of a radiated fiar, with a greater or fmaller num- 
ber of rays in the different fpecies : they are ufually found 
of about an inch in length, and of the thicknefs of a goofe- 
quill. Some of them have five angles, or rays, and others 
only four, and in fome the angles are cqui-diftant, while in 
others they are irregularly fo ; in fome alfo they are fhort 
and blunt, while in others they are long, narrow, and 
pointed ; and fome have their angles fo very fhort and ob- 
tufe, that at firft fight they might be taken for entrocho- 
afteriee. The feveral joints in the fame fpecimen are ufu- 
ally all of the fame thicknefs ; this however is not always 
the cafe, but in fome they are larger at one end, and in 
others at the middle, than in any other part of the body ; 
and fome fpecies have one of the rays bifid, fo as to emulate 
the appearance of a fix-rayed kind. 

All the afieri<s are naturally fulcated between the angles, 
but this in a very different degree ; fonie are very little fo, 
while others are cut lb deeply, that the fingle joints of them 
refemble the rowels of a fpur. One end of the column is 
frequently found finely engraved along the edges of the an- 
gles, or rays, while the other end is fmooth, or nearly fo ; 
and the fame is often the cafe alfo in the fuigle joints. Not 
unfrequently, alfo, one end of a column is indented, and 
the other has five ftria?, running from a hollow center to the 
fulci between the rays. 

They are found of various bignefTes and colours ; the loneeft 
feldom arrive, however, at two inches, and they are found 
of all the intermediate bignefs from this down to the length 
of a barley-corn : they are not unfrequently found, alfo, 
comprefTed and flatted, as is common to the foffils that have 
been formed in animal moulds. 

They are ufually found bedded in the ftrata of clay, though 
not unfrequently in thofe of a lax fort of quarry-ftone, and 
fometimes in a harder, but that lefs frequently. They ufu- 
ally have fea-fhells, and other marine remains, lying about 
them ; and fometimes thefe fhells adhere to the afieries, and 
when feparated from them do no injury to the afieries, but 
themfelves fhew a mark of the figure of the body, or part 
of the column, when a part has been always wanting in the 
fhell. Had thefe fhells been ftuck into the bodies of the afte- 
ries, it would have been a proof that thefe fhells were the 
bodies firft formed, and that the matter of the afieries had 
been formed, or had gathered about them afterwards ; but 
as it is, we have by it abundant proof on the other fide of 
the queftion, and may plainly difcover that thefe afieries are 
really of marine origin ; and that however they may be al- 
tered in their matter or ftructure, fmce they were depofited 
in the earth, yet that they were really exifting in this their 
proper form in thofe feas, when the fhells that are found 
adhering to them acquired their growth. 
From the columns of the afieries there are fometimes pro- 
pagated certain fmall branches, like thofe of the entrochi; 
thefe are called by authors appendicules afieriarum, or the 
wires of the afieries. 

They are compofed of feveral fhort cylindric joints, with 
obhquelv-truncated ends, and each hollowed to the middle, 
where there Hands a fmall tubercle. Thefe branches are 
fometimes two inches long, and the largeft or thickeft joint 
always adheres to the afieria, all the fucceeding ones grow- 
ing fmaller, and the branch taperer toward the end. In 
their natural fituation on the afieria, they ftand in regular 
circles at different diftances, one above another: there is 
always one wire in each of the fulci, or channels of the 
body, and thefe ftand evenly againft one another. 
Thefe wires, or appendicules, are very feldom, however, 
found in this their native ftate, or fixed to the bodies of the 
afieries ; they are commonly found broken off, and lying 
loofe among them, and the rudiments only of them remain- 
ing on the afieries, and very rarely even thefe. The wires 
themfelves are more frequently found wholly feparate from 
them, and either in fragments of different lengths, or in 
fingle joints, immerfed in ftone, or lying among the ftrata 
of clay. Hill's Hift. of Foil", p. 654. 

The afieria is alfo denominated afiriies, afiroites, afirobulus y 
and afierifius ; by Gefner fpbragis afieros, figillum fielles, in 
Englifh the ftarry-fione. 

The afieries may be reduced to two kinds ; the firft, thofe 
whofe whole bodies make the form of a ftar ; the fecond, 
thofe which in the whole are irregular, but which are adorn- 
ed, as it were, with conftellations in the parts. 
Dr. Lifter, for diftinction's fake, only gives the name afieria 
to the former fort, diftmguifhing the latter by the appella- 
tion of afiroites ; the other naturalifts generally ufe the two 
indifcriminately B . The afteria, fpoken of by the antients, 
appears to be this latter kind E.__[b Plott, Nat. Hift. Ox- 
fordfli. cap. 5. left. 16. feq. £ Merc at. Mctalloth. arm. 9. 
cap. 10.] 

Some antient writers indeed fpeak of another more extraor- 
■ dinary fpecies of afieria, or aficrites, which the fun's rays 
would fet on fire, and which on that account came into ufe 
for the compofition of philtres for kindling love. Bail. 
Diet. Crit. in voc. Efope, n. (A). 

The quality of moving in vinegar, as if animated, is fcarce 
perceivable in the afiroites, but is fignal in the aftsria. 

The 
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The former must be broken in fmall. pieces before it will 
move ; but the latter will move, not only in a whole joint, 
but in two or three knit together. /7s//, Nat, Hilt. Oxfordfli. 
feci;. 26, feq. 

8tar-uw7, after, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe. The flower is of the ra- 
diated kind. Its difk is compofed of flofcules, and its bor- 
der of femiflofculcs : thefe all ftand on the embryo feeds, 
and are contained in one common fquammofe cup. The 
embryos finally ripen into feeds, which are winged with 
down, and fixed to the thalamus of the flower. 
The fpecies of after, enumerated by Mr. Tourncfort, are 
thefe. 1. The common blue Attic ftar-wort. 2. The Attic 
after with white flowers. 3. The round-leaved hairy Au- 
fzrim ftar-wort with large blue flowers. 4. The long-leaved 
mountain ftar-wort with large blue flowers. 5. The purple- 
flowered Alpine after. --6. The blue- flowered dwarf moun- 
tain ftar-wort. 7. The blue-flowered Alpine Atucftar-wort. 
8. The purple tripolium-flowered after. 9. The broader- 
leaved after with tripolium flowers. 10. The common acrid 
blue-flowered after, called the blue fleabane. n. The great 
blue Attic ftar-wort. 1 2. The lefler blue Attic ftar-wort, 
called the blue Alpine fleabane. 13. The blue-flowered wil- 
low-leaved fea ftar-wort, called tripolium. 14. The lefler 
tripolium. 15. The fmall white-flowered tripolium. 16. The 
early Pyrenean after with large blue flowers, 17. The au- 
tumnal Pyrenean after with fmaller blue flowers. 18. The 
broad-leaved American after with pale blue umbellated 
flowers. 19. The tall hairy New England after with very 
large violet-purple flowers. 20. The Jate-fiowering hairy 
willow-leaved American after with blue flowers. 21. The 
tall-branched, wild daify-leaved, late-flowering after. 22. The 
branched late-flowering purple after. 23. The broad-leaved 
paniculated after with deep violet-coloured flowers. 24. The 
blue-flowered hy flop-leaved branched African after. 25. The 
white-flowered branched hyflbp-leaved African after. 26. 
The annual Canada branched after, called by fome the 
branched daify. 27. The African after with hellchryfum 
leaves. 28. The hairy yellow mountain after attlcus with 
very large flowers. 29. The fmooth mountain after with 
large yellow flowers. 30. The yellow-flowered after with 
fweet-fecnted roots. 31. The fleabane- leaved autumnal mea- 
dow after, commonly called the middle feabane. 32. The 
meadow Alpine after with gold-yellow flowers. 33. The 
yellow-flowered woolly Dutch after. 34. The very hairy 
and woolly Alpine after. 35. The hairy mullein-leaved 
after. 36. The rock jtar-wort with vifcous, hairy, and 
strong- fcented leaves. 37. The long-leaved mountain yellow 
after. 38. The yellow marfh after with long woolly leaves. 
39. The fea after with a thick cylindric, and three-pointed 
leaf. 40. The yellow jagged-leaved marfli after, called the 
jagged-leaved mar Jh fleabane. 41. The marfh after with fmall 
globofe flowers. 42. The yellow-flowered tuberous-rooted 
fea after, called fea-fleabane. 43. The mountain willow- 
leaved after with yellow flowers. 44. The yellow fweet- 
fcented fleabane like after. 45. The fleabane- leaved yellow 
Alpine after. 46. The mullein-leaved after with yellow 
flowers. 47. The primrofe-Ieaved American after with yel- 
low flowers, and a thick large cup. 48. The American 
primrofe-Ieaved after with a Jingle purple flower. 49. The 
fhrubby yellow itcechas-leaved American after with umbel- 
lated yellow flowers. 50. The American after with large 
ragwort leaves, hairy underneath. 51. The yellow-flowered 
itcechas-leaved Ethiopian after. 52. The great after, com- 
monly called elecampane. Town. Inft. p. 481. 
All the fpecies of this plant are propagated by parting their 
roots early in fpring, and they will grow in almoft any foil 
or situation ; and the larger forts encreafe fo faft, that if not 
prevented, they will in a little time over-run a large fpace 
of ground. They grow heft in the fhade. But the lower 
kinds do not run fo much at the root, but fhould be taken 
up and tranfplanted every other year, which will make them 
produce much fairer flowers. Afiller's Gard. Diet. 

Golden SrAR-wort. See the article Aster Atticus. 

Star of Bethlehem. See the article Ornithogalum. 

STARAPHAXAT, a name ufed by fome of the old writers 
for any medicine that reftrains fluxions upon the eyes, nofe, 
or fauces. 

STARTING, in the manege. A horfe is faid to be ftarting, 
fkittifh, or timorous, that takes every object he fees to be 
otherwife than it is ; upon which he flops, flies out, and 
starts fuddenly to. one fide, infomuch that the rider can't 
make him come near the place where the object is. This 
fault is more common to geldings than ftone-horfes. Such 
horfes alfo as have bad eyes are moft fubject to it, as well as 
thofe that have been kept a long time in a ftable without 
airing ; but thefe laft are eafily cured of it. When you have 
a Ikitcifh horfe, never beat him in his confirmation, but 
make him advance gently, and with foft means, to the fcare- 
crow that alarms him, till he recovers it, and gains afTur- 
ance. 

STARVING to death, a kind of punifhment ufed bv the peo- 
ple of Arragon fome ages ago j znd it, is reported by Taver- 
Sufpl. Vol. II. 
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riicr, that the" chief ladies in the kingdom of Tunquin are 
at this day ftarved to death for adultery. 

STASIS, a word ufed by pliyficians to exprefs a flap-nation of 
the humors. 

STATELY, in the manege. A horfe is faid to heftatcly, that 
goes with a proud, strutting gate. 

STATER, the name of a weight among the antients, equal 
to four drachms. 

SI ATHEUSIS, a word ufed by the old writers to exprefs 
the torrefaction, or roasting of fome medicines before a flow 
fire^as is done frequently at prefent with rhubarb, &c. 

STATICAL, (Cycl.) is fometimes applied in a peculiar fenfe to 
the experiments made as to the quantity of perfpiration, and 
other excretions of the human body. 

We have a very particular account of fome experiments of 
this kind in the Philofophical Tr an factions, N o 470, made 
by Dr. John Lining of Charles-Town, in South-Carolina. 

Statical hygrofcope. See the article Hygroscope. 

STA OCE, thrift, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe. The flowers are collect- 
ed into a head of a fort of globular form, which is fur- 
rounded by a common fcaly cup. The head is compofed 
of a number of caryophylleous flowers, compofed of feveral 
petals, and each arising from its own proper tubular cup. 
The pistil arifes alfo from the fame cup, and finally becomes 
an oblong fruit, covered by the cup. 

The fpecies of ftatice, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe. 1. The larger ftatice, thrift, or fea July flower. 2. The 
fmaller ftatice. 3. The large white-flowered Alpine ftatice. 
4. The fmalleft mountain ftatice. 5. The Portugal ftatice 
with fcorzonera leaves. 6. The large fhrubby Portugal fea 
ftatice with great flowers. 7. The great Portugal Jiatjce 
with capillaceous leaves. 8. The fmalleft Portugal ftatice 
with capillaceous leaves. And 9. the low fea ftatice with 
rigid capillaceous leaves. Tourn. Inft. p. 340, feq. 

STATICULA, among the Romans, thofe little figures with' 
which itwasufual to adorn their drinking-cups, called fcyphi. 
Pitifc. in voc. 

STATICULI, among the Romans, a kind of dancing pan- 
tomimes. Pitifc. in voc. See Pantomime. 

STATION (Cycl.) — We have a method of meafuring diftances 
at one fiation, in the Philofophical Tran factions, N° 7, by 
means of a telefcope. But the practice of this method does 
not anfwer to the theory. 

Station, ftatio, raw, in the antient mufic, was fometimes 
ufed for any fixed pitch, or degree of found, whether pro- 
duced by intention or remifllon. Vid. Wallis, Append, ad 
Ptolem. Harmon, p. 154. . . 

Station-/;^, in surveying. See the articles Line andSuR- 

VEYING, Cycl. 

STATIONARY (Cycl.)— Stationary fevers, a term ufed 
by Sydenham to exprefs a peculiar kind of fever, adapted, 
and owing to fome general constitution of the air and fea- 
fons. There are certain general constitutions of years, 
which owe their origin neither to heat, cold, drynefs, nor 
moifture, but rather depend upon a certain fecret, and in- 
explicable alteration in the bowels of the earth, whence the 
air becomes impregnated with fuch kinds of effluvia, as fub- 
ject the human body to peculiar diftempers, fo long as that 
kind of constitution prevails, which after a certain courfe 
of years declines, and gives way to another. Each of thefe 
general constitutions is attended with its own proper and 
peculiar kind of fever, which never appears in any other ; 
and this is thence called a ftationary fever. 

STATIVA, among the Romans, a standing camp kept for 
the defence of the frontiers of the empire. Thefe camps 
gave rife to a great many towns, which took their names 
from the legion stationed there. Pitifc. in voc. 

STATORES, among the Romans, made a part of the empe- 
ror's life-guard. Pitifc. in voc. 

STATUARY {Cycl.) — Statuary marble, among our arti- 
ficers, the name of the fofter white marble ufually wrought 
into ftatues, the fame with the Parian marble of the antients. 

STATUTE (Cycl,)— The king's royal aflerit to a bill by his 
letters patent under his great feal, and figned with his hand, 
and declared and notified in his abfence to the lords fpiritual 
and temporal, and to the commons, afTemblcd together in 
the high houfe, is as effectual as if the king was prefent. 
Stat. 33 Hen. VIII. cap. 21. 

Statutes were antiently proclaimed by the fherifT, but upon 
the invention of printing, this method was difcontinued. 
Every body is obliged to take notice of an Act of Parliament 
at his peril. 4 Inft. 26. 

St at ute- feffions, inlaw, a meeting in every hundred of con- 
stables and houfholders, by custom, for the ordering of fer- 
vants, and the debating of differences between the masters 
and the fervants, rating of fervants wages, &c. 1 Eliz. cap. 4. 
Cowel. 

STATUTO mercatorio, a writ for the imprifoning him that 
has forfeited a ftatute merchant bond, until the debt is fatis- 
fied : and of thefe writs there is one against lay-perfons, and 
another again!! persons ecclesiastical. Reg. Orig. 146, 148. 
Cowel. 
) 3 G g g Statutq 
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StATUTO ftapula, a writ that lies to take the body to prifon, 
and feize upon the lands and goods of one who hath for- 
feited the bond called ftatuie fiaple. Reg. Orig. 151. Blount, 
CovjcL 

STATUTUM de laborariis, an antientwrit for the apprehend- 
ing fuch labourers as refufe to work according to the fiatute. 
Reg. Judic. 27. Blount, Coiuet. 

&TAVkSAC&E,ftapbifagria t in botany. See the article Sta- 

PHISAGRIA. 

Stave/acre grows in Provence, Languedoc, and many other 
parts of Europe. The leaves are large and finger'd, the 
flower blue, and fomewhat like that of the larkfpur. The 
feed, which is the only part of the plant ufed in medicine, is 
of a dufky brown, and very rough on the outfide, and of a 
pale yellow within, and of a bitter, difagreeable, and very 
acrid tafte. The feed fhould be chofen new, clean, and 
plump. Taken inwardly they are a violent purge and vo- 
mit, in a very fmall dofc, and are never prefer ibed j but 
outwardly they have always been famous for deftroying lice 
in children's heads. Some take it into their mouths alio for 
the tooth-ach, and others have ventured to ufe gargarifms 
of it to cure phlegm, and as an errhine, fnuffing it up the 
noftrils. It is alio commended for the cleanfing old ulcers. 
Lemeryz Diet, de Drog. 

The chief ufe of ftavejacre, as a medicine, is the deftroying 
vermin in children's heads: to this end it is powdered and 
mixed with occulus indices, and feldom fails of fuccefs. It 
is a violent purgative, and therefore feldom ufed at pre- 
fent. 

STAUROPHORT, E-raw^p., in church-hiftory, certain ec- 
clefiaftics, whofe bufinefs it was to carry the crofs in pro- 
ceffions. Hofm. Lex. in voc. 

The word is compounded of ravj«f, a crofs, and 0»g«, ] 
carry. 

STAUROPHYLAX, 2TavpoptA«*, in church-hiftory, a dig- 
nified officer in the church of Conftantinople, to whofe care \ 
the keeping of the crofs, found by Helena, was committed. 
Hofm. Lex. univ. in voc. 

The word is derived from r*«g«ss a crofs, and <p«A«<rcrw, I 
keep. 

STAXIS, a word ufed by the antient phyficians to exprefs a 
diftillation of blood in drops from the nofe. 
Aftaxis, in the doctrine of crifes, is juftly condemned as 
indicating a weaknefsand decay of ftrength in nature; where- 
as, on the contrary, free and copious difcharges of blood 
from the nofe are efteemed good indications, and often make 
happy crifes. 

STAY (Cycl.) — Stay, in the manege. To flay, or fuftain 
your horfe, is to hold the bridle firm and high. We like- 
wife ftay or fuftain a horfe with the in-Ieg, or in-heel, when 
he makes his croupe go before his fhouldcrs upon volts : as 
alfo when we hinder him to traverfe, and ride him equally, 
keeping him always fubject, fo that his croupe can't flip out, 
and he can't lofe either his cadence, or his ground, but 
marks all his times equal. 

STEAMS. Subterranean /teams often affect the furface of the 
earth in a very remarkable manner, and influence or prevent 
vegetation more than any thing elfe. The furface of fonie 
ground is fo hollow and light, and fo fwoln by a warm and 
continually working ferment, that it muff needs fend up a 
warming /team ; and that it does fo, even in the coldeft 
weather, is evident from the immediate melting of the fnow 
that falls on it : nay, in many places, the effect of this [team 
is fo great, that it melts the fnow before it reaches the 
ground, fo that it falls on it in form of rain. 
Some ftones alfo, and fome waters, impregnate the earth by 
their innate warmth, fending up a continual fucceffion of 
warm effluvia from all parts of their furfaces ; and other 
ftones have exactly a contrary effect, rendering the places 
where they lie barren and cold. Streams of water, which 
have in their fubterranean courfe run through beds of lime- 
ftone, marl, or chalk, are always enriched, and warmed by 
the /teams iffuing from thofe fubftances, and mixing with 
them as they pafs, and confequently thefe waters enrich the 
ground wherever they run ; and, on the contrary, fome 
waters are uliginous, or corrofive, from the /teams they have 
received in their channels from the veins of pyrites, or beds 
of metalline ores. It is even reported, that the very fub- 
ftances of metals and minerals are thus railed in /teams, and 
that the juices of plants are found loaded with them j thus 
wc are told, that in Italy crude quickfilver is found in the 
juices, and at the roots of plants j and that in Moravia, 
Hungary, and Peru, the fubftances of the metals are found 
in the bodies of plants, particularly lead and filver. The 
Mifcellanea Curiofa of Leipfick (peak of wonderful appear- 
ances of gold in the form of plants, which, if true, muft be 
owing to that metal's having been railed in /teams, and car- 
ried into the veflels of the plants in fuch quantity, as in fine 
to deftroy the vegetable appearance, and leave the figure of 
the plant in metal. Phil. Tranf. N" no. 

STEATITES, in the hiftory of folfils, a name given by late 
authors to a fubftance called mlLngWfh foap-eartb, and which, 
though the authors on thefe fubjects had not taken notice 



of that circumftance, was the very fubftance called Cimolia 
purpurafcens, or purple earth of Cimolus, by the antients. 
The later ages finding the purple Cimolian earth of the old 
writers to be wholly different from their white kind, have 
given that name (though it is not eafy to guefs why) to the 
common fuller's earth, which has no tinge of purple in its 
whole fubftance. 

This earth however, called by us foap-earth, and fteattfes, 
is well worth enquiring after, as a fubftance for imitating 
the fine porcelain ware of China. Dr. Woodward much 
recommends it on this account, and repeated trials have been 
made of it fince his time, and fome of them very lately ; in 
all which it has afforded the fineft earthen-ware ever made 
with us, and promifes fair, with good management, for the 
equaling any in the world. 

It is dug in many parts of Devonfhire and Cornwall, and 
the neighbouring counties ; the cliff" of the Lizard point is 
almoft wholly compofed of it, and the adjacent little iflands 
abound with it ; and from all thefe places it might be brought, 
at fmall expence, in any quantities. It is known fronf all 
other earths by thefe characters. It is compofed of extremely 
fine particles, and is of a firm, equal, and regular texture, 
and great weight. It is very firm and hard as it lies in the 
earth, but when it has been fome time expofed to the air, it 
becomes almoft of a ftony hardnefs. It is of a perfectly fine, 
fmooth, and gloffy furface, fofter to the touch than any 
other fpecies of earth, and does not at all adhere to the 
tongue, or ftain the fingers in handling ; but drawn along 
a rough furface, as a piece of cloth, or the like, it marks it 
with a fine and even white line. In colour it is a clear 
white, veined and variegated very beautifully with purple of 
different degrees of deepnefs; and is of fo fine a ftructure of 
parts, that when cut into thin pieces it is in fome degree 
tranfparent. It makes no effervefcence with acids, and burns 
to a pure white, even in its purple parts. Hill's Hift. of 
Foff p. 22. See Terra Cimolia. 

STEATOCELE, a term ufed by the antients to exprefs a 
fort of rupture, occafioned by a large quantity of fat or fuety 
matter lou'ged in ;he fcrotum. 

STEEL (Cycl.) — The difference between fleet and iron is, 
that fteel being much the harder, will not yield to the ham- 
mer, hut is brittle, inftead of being ductile, and refifts the 
file. Malleable iron grows rigid by being fimply extin- 
guished in cold water, but it yet retains a confiderable de- 
gree of ductility in the cold, and may be extended in all 
dimenfions with the hammer. 

Steel, however, if heated again, and cooled by flow degrees, 
may be filed, and extended more or lefs by the hammer. 
But there are many degrees in the hardening of fteel; for if 
It has been made extremely red-hot, and is then quenched 
in cold water in motion, it becomes greatly harder than if 
it had been but moderately red-hot, and had been quenched 
in warm water. 

Steel is alfo of a darker colour than iron, and the furfare of 
it, when broken, appears to confift of fmaller granulated, 
or even ftriated particles, than the iron it was made of. This 
appears moft diftinctly, when fteel is welded to the fame iron 
of which it was made, and the mafe made red-hot, and well 
incorporated by hammering. If then you harden it again, 
by extinguifhing it in cold water, and polifh it, the veins 
of iron are eafily diftinguifhable from thofe of the fteel; the 
iron ones being whitifh, and of a filver-like hue, the fteel 
ones blackifh, or like water ; and when broken, the fize of 
the particles is found extremely different. Cramer's Art of 
Affiiying, p. 34.6. 

The manner of making iron into fteel had remained very 
long a fecret, but many authors of late date have given the 
procefs, though it does not appear the fame in all, and in 
many is encumbered with circumftances, intended only to 
difguife it. Mr. Reaumur has taken greater pains, than al- 
moft any man, to come at the truth j but to be rightly in- 
formed of his reafons, we ought to begin where he did, 
that is, at the origin of the iron in its pure metallic ftate. 
The ores of this metal are mixed bodies, compofed of fome 
particles truly metallic, and of others fulphureous, faline, 
and terrene; this compound mafs is put in fufion by the 
fire, and on this operation the metallic parts being heavieft, 
fubfide to the bottom of the veffel, or furnace, and are then 
eafily feparated from the lighter fubftances which float at the 
top. This feparation, however, is not fuppofed to he per- 
fect, but the metal, after this its firft fufion, retains many 
heterogene particles, which prevent it from being malleable. 
It is after this to be refined, that is, to be melted again, 
and that ever fo often performed, the metal becomes yet 
more and more pure and perfect, fome heterogene matter 
being every time depofited, or thrown off, and this is ufu- 
ally much lefs after every fufion. 

The metal, when thus purified by melting, yet remains hard 
and brittle: thefe are two qualities which we do not wane 
in iron, and this hardnefs' and friability are no incompatible 
qualities, fmce their origin is this, that the iron in this ttfitc 
is compofed of a multitude of fmall granules, every one of 
which is very firm and compact in its own texture, though 

they 
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they cohere but fljghtly one with another. 'The knife, or 
the file, cannot eafily cut any one of thefe granules, but a 
blow of a hammer eafily feparates large 'parcels of them from 
thofe to which they were joined : this calf, iron is therefore, 
ufed only for fuch purpofes as requires a fubflance pofleiTed 
of thefe qualities; purpofes where hardnefs is required, and 
where no blows are to be met with. 'Thus backs of grates, 
iron pots, and the like, are made of it. 
One of the genera] properties of metals is, that they are 
malleable ; that is, their feveral particles cohere fo well to- 
gether, that they are ductile and extcnfible under the ham- 
mer, and will fuffer the whole mafs to bend any way with- 
out breaking, that is, without their feparating from one an- 
other. In the words of the artizans, fuch fupplcnefs and 
pliability is called body in a metal, and the caft iron, which 
wants this, is faid to have no body, and is what they cal' 
Ho fift metal. It is therefore no way fit for fuch works a: 
require fafhioning by the hammer or the file, nor of fuch as 
are to ftand any violent blows ; but as it is eafily fufible, it 
ferves for caft works where there is no great delicacy in the 
figuring, fince it does not run fo thin as to adapt itfelf to 
every lineament of a fine figure, nor is qualified to be repair- 
ed by inftruments. 

The ill qualities of caft iron are, in a great degree, reme- 
died in the forged or wrought iron, taken from the fame 
quantity, and the fame fofibi*. The forging of iron is only 
the placing it over the fire till heated to a certain degree, 
and then beating it out with large hammers till it becomes 
foft. When it has been fufficiently forged, it becomes foft 
and malleable, even when cold, and when heated, is eafily 
wrought into any figures, which it retains always after- 
wards ; and it is eafily cut by the file when cold, and is not 
brittle on being {truck, as is the caft iron. 
While it gains thefe properties by the forging, it lofes, how- 
ever, another by the fame means, which is its fulibiiity. It 
will no longer melt in the fire, but when the workmen give 
it the ftrongeft heat they can, it is only reduced to a fort 
of foft pafte, and fzveats a little, as they exprefs it ; that is, 
fome few drops of truly melted iron fall from it. 
It is very certain, that both the caft and the forged iron are 
mixtures of metalline, faline, and fulphureous particles ; and 
the different arrangement of thefe, "in their mere fimple run- 
ning together in the fufion, and their being driven intimately 
into, and among one another, by the hammering, makes 
the fufibility different in the two ftates. 
If the forged iron differ greatly from the caft, there is how- 
ever a third ffote into which it is reducible by art, which 
is yet different from both, this is what we caliyW; and the 
quality of .iron on receiving this change is not one of its 
leaft. valuable ones, fince from this we have all our inftru- 
ments for cutting, fawing, boring, and the like purpofes, 
the value of which to us is almoft infinite. The German 
fteel has always been in great repute, and though feveral 
other nations have made it, yet the Germans have kept 
their method a facred myftery, to keep up their trade in 
it. 

Steel is confiderably harder than forged iron, and fo it is ne- 
ceffary that it fhould be, in order to many of the purpofes 
it is employed in. Shears of fteel, which are intended to 
cut iron, muft be harder than iron, otherwife their edge 
will turn, and they will not cut ; whereas, if the metal is 
too hard, then the granules will fly off, and the edge break 
away in fmall fragments. This is the cafe with all ed^ed 
tools ; and hence it is that good fteel is fo nice and difficult 
a thing to make, fince there is required fuch a degree of 
hardnefs, and no more. 

It is very well known, that fteel acquires its hardnefs from 
the plunging it into water; it is to be heated to a certain 
degree, and then immediately plunged, while the fiery par- 
ticles yet remain in it, into water perfectly cold ; it is then 
to be fpeedily drawn out of the water, and thus the whole 
operation is finifhed. It acquires its hardnefs in degrees, pro- 
portionate to its heat when plunged into the water; and this 
hardnefs, or temper, remains with it only till it is heated as 
high again ; for after that, if it is left to cool leifurely, and 
not thrown into water, it is loft. All the maffes of fteel 
which are fold are thus tempered ; neverthelefs, when they 
are wrought into tools, their temper is loft, and is to be re- 
newed by plunging them again into cold water, when they 
have been forged into the fhape of which they are to be. 
Mr. Reaumur affirms, that fteel differs in nothing from 
forged iron, except that it contains more fulphurs, and 
more falts. _ Hence it follows, that caft iron fhould be fteel, 
fince it evidently differs from forged iron in the fame man- 
ner, and by the ^ fame properties; and in effect, caft iron is 
fteel, fuch as it is, efpecially the white fort, which is more 
pure, and more perfectly diveftcd of its earth, than the 
browner forts ; and this white kind may be accordino-ly 
brought to all the hardnefs of fteel, by repeated heating and 
quenching in cold water. It follows alfo, that in order to 
convert iron into fteel, we are to give it new falts, and new 
fulphurs. It may be afked, where is the neceffify-; of giving 
again that, which the mere caft iron pofleffes? To which 
the anfwer is s that fteel is required to be malleable in fome 
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degree, which the mere caft iron is not- and it is to be add- 
ed to this, that it may be poffiblc for us to give to forced 
iron iuch falts and fulphurs as are more proper for the fteili 
than thofe which the caft iron naturally pofleffes. 
We have great variety of falts and fulphurs, out of which 
to chufe for this purpofe, and Mr. Reaumur made many 
trials to find which would fucceed beft ; and the refult of all 
was, that for fulphurs, powdered charcoal and common foot} 
and for falts, fea-falt alone fucceeded beft, and that thefe 
were properly to be mixed with aihes, by way of an inter- 
mediate fubftance. Thefe fubftances muft alfo, have their 
allotted dofe ; that is, there muft not only be a certain pro- 
portion of the feveral ingredients one to another, which how- 
ever need not be very piecife or exact, but there muft alfo 
be a proportional quantity of the whole employed to the 
quantity of iron that is to be wrought upon ; and in this 
alfo regard muft be had to the feveral forts of ores from 
which the iron was obtained, fince the iron of fome ores is 
much fooner convertible into fteel than that of others, and 
makes alfo a better fteel. 

The manner of beft introducing thefe falts and fulphurs into 
the body of the iron, was found by this author a matter of 
great difficulty to determine. He foon perceived, that fire 
was the only agent that could convey thefe bodies into the 
metal ; and in contriving how this might be done moft ea- 
fily, and with leaft expence, he found out, after many trials, 
a new fort of furnace, which effected this purpofe with 
great eafe, and which was not fubjedt to the inconveniences 
of other furnaces. 

As fteel is iron with ah admixture of heterogene particles, it 
follows that it muft be left metallic, that is, lefs malleable* 
or more brittle ; and it is alfo neceflary that it muft be, in 
fome degree, malleable for the purpofes it is required for; 
and it is eafy to conceive that thefe properties cannot be 
given it, in a proper degree, but by means of a very accurate 
operation ; and even when all the parts of the procefs are the 
fame, there is yet much depending on the iron itfelf, which 
can never be perfectly known but by trial. Something, how- 
ever, may be judged of the iron by breaking bars of it : the 
feveral forts of iron, when broken, fhew fome of them only 
granules, others flakes, and others fibres ; fome alfo fhew all 
three of thefe molecular at once, and others two of them*- 
but it is eafy, in either of thefe cafes, to fee which fort is 
in the greateft number. The laminated and the fibrous iron 
are the two extremes ; the firft is very brittle, the latter 
very malleable. The laminated iron is ever the worft of all 
kinds for making into fteel ; and of this kind fuch pieces are 
worft of all, the lamina; of which are very white and fhin- 
ing, and are large and irregularly difpofed, and arranged in 
different inclinations. Mr. Reaumur began to reckon front 
thefe an arrangement of all the kinds of iron, which com- 
ing, each by degrees, to have the laminx ftill fmaller and 
fmaller, and at the fame time lefs glittering, and placed more 
evenly together, funk at laft into the irons of the- granulated 
kind. It is eafy to conceive how many differences there 
muft be between thefe ; and from thefe the fibrofe ones may 
be deduced, owing their texture merely to the granulse, 
which in thefe are difpoied into long firings or ftreaks. Tho' 
in this arrangement of the irons, the firft are, of all others, 
the leaft proper for making fteel, it does not follow that the 
laft are the moft fo : thefe indeed ufually make a very foft 
and pliant fort of fteel, which has what the workmen call 
the greatejl body of all the kinds of fteel, and is therefore moft: 
proper of all for certain purpofes, as the making watch- 
fprings, and the like ; but the want of hardnefs makes it very 
unfit for cutting tools of all kinds, from the razor to the ax. 
The granulated iron always makes the tmeft and hardefl 
fteel; and of thefe fuch fucceed beft, whofe granules are 
fmalleft. 

One thing remarkable Is* that all fteel, though made of iron 
of the granulated or flriated kind, yet is, before it has been 
hammered, of a flaky, or a fort of laminated ftructure ; but 
this feems owing to the fire's having melted fome of the 
granules in the operation, and run feveral numbers of them 
together into thefe plates. The fmallnefs of thefe flakes in 
fteel, which has not been worked, are a proof of its being 
but of a bad kind, 

A bar of iron, when converted into fteel, is not equally fo 
converted in all its parts ; the fire has always acted more 
ftrongly upon its furface than on its central parts, and it is 
therefore more perfect fteel there than in its inner parts ; 
but a perfection in the operation is not neceflary to thefteel's 
being good and ufeful, and the whole bar is often very good 
fteel, as are alfo many bars made at the fame time, yet all 
perhaps fomewhat differently affected. 

If the compofition, which is to convert the iron into fteel, be 
too ftrong, or if the fire be too violent, or the matter con- 
tinued too long in it, in all thefe cafes the fteel will be over 
made; that is, there will be an- over proportion of faline 
and fulphureous parts added to the iron : thefe will therefore 
too far feparate the particles of the metal afunder, and the 
confequence will be, that the fteel will be too brittle to bear 
hammering, and will be of great lofs to the proprietor in 
the great quantities that will be broken, betide the lofs he 

will 
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will fuftain from the abundance of fcales which will fly off 
in the working. The way to meliorate fuch jitel as this, 
mull: be to diveft it of part of its falts and its "fulphurs, but 
peculiarly of the laft ; and Mr. Reaumur found, that the bu- 
rying the bars of fuch fteel in lime, or any other alkaline 
fubftance that would readily abforb the fulphurs, and placing 
it for a proper time in the fire, it would be in a manner de- 
compofed again, and come out a very good and perfect /ta/; 
and this is no trivial proof, that the account given of the 
manner of iron's becoming fted is the true one. 
By this management//^/ may again be converted* or re- 
duced to its primitive iron, and a body of any middle degree, 
between fteel and iron, may be produced, by flopping this 
procefs at different points of time, or continuing it till all 
the adventitious falts and fulphurs are drawn off or abforbed. 
Hardnefs and flexibility are the two great points in this ope- 
ration, and what the metal gets of the one of thefe^ .it af- 
furedly lofes of the other. The greater hardnefs is from the 
greater quantity of the adventitious falts and fulphurs ; and 
the greater flexibility, or, as the workmen call it, the greater 
hoM % is from the greater quantity of the metallic ; and he 
who is able to calculate properly the quantities of his fait, 
charcoal, and foot, and to regulate exactly the degree of fire, 
is capable to make fteel of what degree of temper or per- 
fection he pleafes. 

Iron, impregnated with new falts and new fulphur^ U not 
however perfectly reduced to the {rate of what the workman 
expects in fteel; there wants yet the quenching it while hot 
in cold water, to compleat the operation. The fteel pene- 
trated every way by the particles of fire, and at that inftant 
plunged into water, is by that quenching ftopt in the very 
ftate in which it was, and is not fuffered to exhale the ig- 
neous bodies, as it would otherwife have done. It was, 
while in the fire, rarified and dilated, and this quenching 
continues it in that ftate, and it is found, on meafuring, 
confiderably thicker and larger than it was while unheated. 
It miwht be fuppofed from hence, that the particles of fire, 
which were lodged in the fteel while red-hot, were thus de- 
tained and imprifoned in it, and fo wrought the change, as 
they are known to remain in many calcined bodies, though 
they have not been fo fuddenly quenched ; but if this were 
the cafe, the fteel muff be encreafed in weight as well as 
bignefs, as many calcined bodies are, but this is not found 
to be fo in fact. 

Recourfe muff be had therefore to fome other operation on 
the fteel, and this appears, in reality, to be no other than 
the change of its texture, or internal ftructure. If a body 
be naturally compofed of a number of particles, which are 
in themfelves hard and compact, but between which there 
are certain fpaces ; if one take from thofe hard and compact 
particles fomewhat to fill up thofe voids, it. muff appear 
very evidently, that though by this the proper particles are 
rendered lefs hard, yet the whole body muff be made harder 
than it was before. 

In the converting of iron into fteel, Mr. Reaumur conceives 
that the particles of iron, being naturally very covetous of 
falts and fulphurs, have imbibed great quantities of thefe ad- 
ventitious bodies, while the fpaces between them have been 
able to retain very few. This being then the firft ftate of the 
fteel, when it is afterwards heated, in order to its being 
tempered by quenching, the fire drives thefe fulphureous and 
faline particles, fo abundant in the iron, out of its granules, 
and difperfes them throughout the fpaces between thefe gra- 
nules ; and that it is to this equal and regular diftribution 
of thefe falts and fulphurs, fixed in that ftate by the imme- 
diate quenching, that the hardnefs, and other qualities of 
fteel are owing. 

To the advantage the metal gets by this means, there is 
however always joined a difadvantage, which is, that its 
grain naturally and necelfarily becomes coarfer by it, and 
the fteel has the lefs body. The hardeft fteel always muff 
neceflarily have the leaff body ; but according to the rules 
laid down by Mr. Reaumur, one may dilpofe the hardnefs 
in what degree one pleafes, and confequently all the other 
properties are in the direction of the fame laws. 
If the oppofition of the qualities of fteel be nicely confider- 
ed, we fnall find, that inftead of being hurtful, they are 
truly what fhould be molt wifhed for, and are productive of 
the moft deferable confequences. It may appear fomewhat 
ftrange, that hardnefs and flexibility in jted fhould be fuch 
directly oppofite and contradictory principles, and that the 
quenching, which makes fteel more powerful to relift preffure 
or rubbing, fhould at the fame time make it more feeble in 
action ; but this is plainly the cafe, and a piece of fteel 
wire, which, before it is tempered by quenching, will, when 
hung vertically, fufpend a certain weight, will not fuftain 
the fame weight when tempered, but will be broken even by 
a lefs; and that if the trial be made by tempering it up to 
one certain part, and no farther, the wire will affuredly break 
at that very part where the tempered and untempered porti- 
ons meet. The encreafe of fize in every grain of fteel, 
from the quenching, gives the plain folution of this phe- 
nomenon. The rupture of any body whatever, that is, the 
feparation of its parts, by whatever means it is done, muft j 



be mere difficult, the more intimately thofe parts touch, or 
the more points they touch in. The granules of fteel are 
thefe touching parts, and it is very evident that thefe gra- 
nules becoming larger on the quenching, muft after this 
touch in fewer points, in the whole combination of the 
mafs ; and on the other hand, as they are larger, they alfo 
muft mutually touch each other in a larger fpace. Here 
are two contrary principles, which conftitute the facility 
and the difficulty of the rupture by different means ; and it 
cannot be, but that the one of thefe conftructions muft give 
the greater force to refift preflure or friction, and the other 
to refift drawing or traction. 

It has been already obferved that fteel is the harder, accord- 
ing as it was more or lefs hot at the time when it was 
plunged into the water; and it muft be added to this, that 
it alfo is the more fo, the more cold the water is into which 
it is plunged. The degree of heat in the fteel is eafily known 
by its colour, and the diftinctions in it are familiar to the 
workmen. Several perfons have thought there was great 
virtue to be communicated to the water by means of different 
ingredients ; this Mr. Reaumur carefully tried, and the refult 
was, that he found common cold water the beft, and moft 
ufeful of all liquors : it is true, that vinegar and verjuice 
harden the fteel fomewhat more, and aqua fortis greatly fo, 
but the latter of thefe renders it too hard for fervice ; and 
repeated trials have evinced, that common water alone 
will give fteel all the hardnefs it can be wifhed to have, pro- 
vided only that it be plunged into it at a time when it is 
fufficiently hot. 

If fteel, after the tempering, be found too hard, there is a 
very familiar way of bringing it back to what ftate one 
pleafes, between that and iron, which is only the heating it 
in the fire ; for it may be kept in the fire fo long, as to be 
reduced wholly to iron again. It is eafy to infer from 
hence, what was before obferved, that caft iron is fteel of a. 
peculiar kind ; its properties plainly evince, that it is fted 
with an over proportion of all that makes it fo, and confe- 
quently of all its properties. It is not malleable, is very brittle, 
and too hard for the file, or any other too], to cut. Thefe 
are the qualities of fteel which is over tempered, or, as it may 
be called, too much fteel: it owes thefe qualities to its being 
overcharged with thofe fulphurs and falts, which in a due 
proportion makes fteel of iron. The method of reducing 
this to the ftate of wrought iron, is the fame with what wc 
have before obferved is to be ufed to untemper too high tem- 
pered fteel, that is, keeping it in the fire till part of its /alts 
and fulphurs are driven off; and if the fire alone be thought 
too difficult, or too tedious a method, Mr. Reaumur has 
found that thofe alkaline fubftances, which naturally abforb' 
fulphurs, will affift the reducing this to the ftate of wrought 
iron, as they do to the untempering of fteel, and that the 
very fame fubftances of this kind, which have been found 
beft in the untempering fted, fucceed beft in the render- 
ing this malleable; fuch are lime, chalk, and the like. 
Caft iron may be taken for thefe operations' in two ftates ; 
the one, that of fimply melted iron in its firft fufion, the 
other that of the iron, which has been run into the mould. 
When a caft piece of iron, in a certain form, is heated again 
with the calx of animal bones, which is one common way, 
this being a fubftance extremely divefted of falts and fulphurs, 
it abforbs thofe of the metal too greedily, and divefts it of 
too great a quantity of them ; fo that when the piece comes 
afterwards to be filed, the fragments fly off in large fcales, 
and the beauty of the caft figure muft be loft : to remedy 
this difficulty, fome powdered fulphur is to be added in the 
heating ; for this being a fulphureous and faline body, checks 
and moderates the effects of the calx of bone. 
Chalk in the fame manner can only be employed with cer- 
tain regulations; it fucceeds very well, if the fire be not too 
violent, or too long continued, but if it be exceffive in 
either of thefe particulars, the chalk throws into the body 
of the iron falts and fulphurs of its own, which lay hid in 
its ftructure, and which would not have been difiodged by a 
fmaller fire; but which being difiodged, and thrown into the 
iron, act upon it, and render the fuccefs of the operation 
quite different from what was intended, the iron becoming 
more hard and more brittle by it. 

One great nicety in all thefe operations, is the underftanding 
the figns by which it is known at what time caft iron is fuf- 
ficiently foftened, or over tempered fted is fufficiently re- 
duced toward the ftate of iron again ; but this is only to be 
acquired by nice obfervation, and on tins depends the whole 
certainty of the procefles, fince every minute's continu- 
ance in the fire gives the operation a different turn in de- 
gree. 

Mr. Reaumur, in one of his experiments in the fofening a 
piece of caft iron of a beautiful figure, found, on taking it 
out, that it had loft prodigioufly.of its weight, and coming 
to a nicer examination, he found that it was hollow; its 
outer cruft having been fooner converted into malleable, that 
is unfufible, iron than the reft, and the violence of the fire 
afterwards having melted away thejnner part, which was 
not yet fo changed. This accident led him to experiments, 
by which he found that he could, at any time, mrlt out 
r the 
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the central part of a thick fquare bar of call iron, the outer 
part changing firft into the condition of malleable iron, and 
ferving as a crucible for the fufion of the yet unaltered fu- 
iible iron within. By a proper management of this difco- 
very, it will be eafy to take off the unwieldy weight of 
many works of caft iron, which do not require fo much 
ftrength as that of the folid contained in their circumference. 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1722. 

Mr. Cramer obferves, that the method of making Jieel out 
of iron, is either by fufion, or by cementation. That by 
cementation may be performed in the following manner: 
choofe fome bars of pure iron, not too thick, prepare a ce- 
ment of charcoal -daft, moderately pulverized, one part, and 
wood-aflies half a part ; or of charcoal-duft two parts, 
bones, horns, leather, or hair of animals, burnt to a black- 
nefs in a clofe veflel, and in a gentle fire, and afterwards re- 
duced to powder, one part, wood-afh.es half a part j mix 
them together. Prepare a cylindrical earthen veflel, two or 
three inches higher than the bars are long ; put into the bot- 
tom of this veflel the cement, prepared as before directed, 
fo that being gently prefied down, it may cover the bottom 
of the veflel an inch and half deep ; place then the iron 
bars perpendicularly, fo that they may be every where an 
inch diftant from the fides of the vefiel, and from each other ; 
fill the interftices with the cement, and cover the bars with it, 
that the veflel may be quite full, cover it with a tile, and 
flop the joints with a lute ; put this veflel into a furnace, 
and keep it moderately, but equally red-hot, for fix or ten 
hours. When this is over, take the red-hot bars out, and 
dip them in cold water, they will then be brittle, and turned 
to Jieel. Cramer's Art of Aflaying, p. 344. 
The method of making ft eel by fufion is this : take of iron 
ore, or of unmalleable iron of the firft fufion, divide it into 
fmall parcels, and put them into a bed made of charcoal-duft 
in a fmith's forge ; let the quantity of the iron be but fmall 
for the experiment; put to it, as a defenfitive menftruum, 
fome of the vitrefcent fcorite of fand, or ftones of the fame 
nature; then put upon them a quantity of charcoal, light 
this, and admit only a fmall blaft of the bellows, that the 
fcorife and metal may both melt regularly : when this has 
been fome time kept in fufion, take it out, divide it into two 
parts, which make red-hot, and hammer into long bars ; fi- 
nally, heat them red-hot, and plunge them into cold water, 
and they will then be found to be fteel, fo very hard, as not 
to be filable, and fo brittle, as to break afunder when ftruck 
with confiderable force. Cramer's Art of Afiaying, p. 348. 
Mr. Lemery fhews a fimple method of reducing fuel to a 
very fine powder, without ruffing it: pour water on filings 
trfjteel'm an earthen veflel, till it is four inches above the 
filings ; ftir it well every day, fupplying more water, as that 
in the vefiel fubfides, fo that the Jieel is always covered : 
continue this operation till the Jieel falls into an impalpable 
black powder, then dry it for ufe. Mem. de l'Acad. des 
Scienc. 1736. 

Mr. Boyle tells us of his having opened the body ofy&r/, 
by a highly rectified fpirit of urine made per fe, and poured 
upon new filings of the fteel. This being put into a warm 
place, the menftruum diflblved a confiderable part of the 
metal. See his Works Abr. Vol. I. p. 77. 

Annealing, or Healing of Steel, is by fome ufed for the foft- 
ening it, in order to make it work eafier ; which is ufually 
done by living it a blood-red heat in the fire, and then tak- 
ing it out, and letting it cool of itfelf. Max. Mechan. 
Exerc. p. 60. 

Some have pretended to fecrets in annealing, by which they 
could bring down iron or Jieel to the temper of lead : this 
was to be done by often heating the metal in melting lead, 
and letting it cool again out of the lead. But this method 
is found by Moxon to have no other effect than what is had 
from the former. Bought. Collect. N° 276. 
Steel may indeed be made a little fofter than in the common 
way, by covering it with coarfe powder of cow-horn, or 
hoofs ; thus inclofing it in a loam, heating the whole in a 
wood fire till it be red-hot, and then leaving the fire to go 
out of itfelf, and then the Jieel to cool. Mox. loc. cit. 

Steel glajfes, a name given by fome authors to the metalline 
fpheres ufed in optics. Thefe, according to Cardan, are 
made of three parts of brafs, one part of tin, and one of 
filver, with an eighteenth part of antimony ; but moft either 
totally leave out the filver, or add only a twenty-fourth part, 
to five the expence. There are many other methods, di- 
rected by feveral authors, but moft ufe arfenic and tartar, 
mixed with the metals. Thefe are afterwards to be polifhed 
with emery, rotten-ftone, putty, and the like. Merreth 
Notes onNeri, p. 342. 

Steel-ah?, is ufed to fignify a particular kind of lead- ore. 

- See LEAD-ore. 

§te Eh-tuaters. See the article Mineral Waters. 

STEELING, in cutlery, the laying on a piece of fteel upon 

1 a larger mafs of iron, to make that part which is to receive 
the edge harder than the reft. The body of an ax may very 
well be of iron, as it never comes into ufe to cut with, 

; and perhaps is ftronger, and lels liable to break, than if of 
SuPPi-i Vol. II. 
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Jieel\- but it rriuft have a quantity of Jieel at that part Where 
the edge is to be made. 
STEELYARD {Cycl)~Chinefe Steelyard. The people 
of China carry this ftatera about them to weigh their gemsj 
and other things of value. The beam, or yard, is made 
of wood, and is round, and a quarter of an inch over* and 
a'^out a foot in length ; upon this are three rules of mea- 
fure, made of a fine filver-ftuckkd work, as in a watch-cafe. 
One of thefe rules is divided into inches, and every inch 
into 25 parts ; the other two are divided alfo into equal 
parts, but not into inches. They all begin from the end 
of the beam, whence the firft is extended 8 inches, the fe- 
cond 6 and i, the third 8 and -i.. The firft is the European 
meafure, the other two feem to be China meafure* and that 
of fome other nation trading with them; At the other end 
of the yard hangs a round fcale, marked with China cha- 
racters, and at three feveral diftances from this end are faft- 
ened fo many fiender firings ; the firft diftance makes -| 
of an inch, the fecond is double to the firft, and the third 
4 inches and -+. When they weigh any thing, they hold 
up the yard by fome of ihefc firings, and hang a fealed 
weight, of about an ounce and ± troy weight, upon fome 
point of the rule, as the thing requires. Grctv's Mufeum, 
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Steelyard-/m;?h£. In the Philofophical Tranfactions we 
have an account of a Jlee'yard-fwing, propofed as a mecha- 
nical method for aflifting children labouring under defor- 
mities, owing to the contraction of the mufcles on one fide 
of the body. The crooked perfon is fufpended with cords 
under his arm, and thefe are placed at equal diftances from 
the center of the beam. It is fuppofed that the gravity of 
the body will affect the contracted fide, fo as to put the 
mufcles upon the ftretch ; and hence by degrees the defect 
may be remedied. See K° 462. feet. 7. 
STEEVE, aboard a {hip. The feamen fay that the bow-fprit* 
or the beak-head of a fnip Jleeves, when it ftands too up- 
right, and not {trait enough forwards. 
STEEVING, in merchant fhips, is ufed for the flowing of 
cotton, or wool, by means of fcrews, to force it clofe to- 
gether. 
STEINBIZA, in ichthyology, a name given by Hildegard^ 
and fome other writers, to that fmall fpecies of cobitis, called 
by others cobitis aculeatus, and tan'ta cornuia. It is the cobitis 
with a forked fpinc under each eye, defcribed by Artedi. 
Hildegard, lib. 4. p. 1. See Cobitis. 
STEINHUN, Jlone-hen, a name given by the Germans to a 
bird of the lagopus kind, more commonly known by the 
name of otomo, and in fome places by that of olmejlre. 
It feems not to differ from the lagopus in any thing but co- 
lour, and that bird being known to change its colour in the 
fummer months, it is probably no other fpecies. Rajs Or- 
njtholog. p. 127. See the articles Lagopus and Otomo. 
STELE, Stji^, in antiquity, a kind of punifhment, being a 
pillar whereon a criminal was expofed, and on which was 
engraven an account of his crime. 

The perfons, thus expofed to the laughter and reproaches of 
the people, were called Jielita: Potter^ Arehseol. Grasc. lib. 1. 
cap. 25. Tom. I. p. 130. 
STELECHEIA, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs the 

vena portas. 
STELECHITES, in the materia medica, a name given by 
Diofcorides, and fome other of the Greek writers, to a pe- 
culiarly fine kind of ftorax. It was the fame with the cata- 
mite, only that this name xvas given to the larger, and the' 
name calamite to the fmaller or flenderer pieces. Pliny, 
Strabo, and many others, join in telling us, that the wood 
of the ftorax-tree was the moft fubject to be eaten by Worm's^ 
of that of any tree in the world. 

The foftnefs, and fvveet tafte it had, probably rendered it 
liable to thefe injuries. When the worms attacked a branch* 
they generally eat away all- the wood, and left an empty 
cafe of the bark, fo that inftead of a ftick, there was a hollow 
tube like a reed : all the while that the worms were eating, 
the wounded veflels poured out their balfam, and covered at 
length the whole furface with their fine pellucid yellowifh 
balfam. This was doing without, while the vermin were; 
at work within s and in confequence, the whole ftick, or 
twis;, became a hollow tube, covered over with the moft 
purl and fine ftorax. This was eftecmed beyond any other"" 
ftorax for medicinal ufes; and when in fmall twigs it was 
called calamitesy or calamita^ and when on larger fticks, it 
was called fielecUUs Jiarax. When the worms attacked the 
body of the tree, the duft they made by their erofion formed 
a hillock or heap round the tree, or at its foot, and the ex- 
travafated balfam running among this duft, made a mafs that 
was called thzcymdtim Jhrax at that time, and was the fame 
with the common ftorax now in ufe. 
Stelechit'es Jlibii facie, in natural hiftory, a very uncouth 
name given by Aldrovandus, and forrie others, to the en- 
trochi.° He c*ave them this name from the rcfemblance of 
fome of thelongefl pieces to fragments of the trunks of 
trees the arms parting out from the fides of thefe main 
branches, the rudiments of which are very freqt ent in "" 
3 Hhh 
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of the entrochi, pafling for the remains of boughs, and the 
hollow in the middle, for the cavity where the pith of the 
tree was. The addition of Jilbii facie, was only from the 
obferving that the top and bottom were radiated, or ftrlated, 
from the central hole to the circumference, in the manner 
of antimony. Thefe are truly no vegetable remains, but 
parts of the arms of that ftrange fifli called Jlella arbo- 
refcens. 

They are all fragments, or fhort pieces, broken from larger; 
the longeft pieces we meet with feldom exceed two inches 
in length, and we find from thefe down to fingle joints, as 
thin a? a fixpence : thefe fingle joints are diftinguifhed by 
authors from the compound bodies, or entrochi, by the 
name trochitts. The largeft that we find meafure two inches 
in circumference, but we have from this fize to the thick- 
nefs of the fineft pin ; about a quarter of an inch in diameter 
is, however, the moft frequent fize. The longeft pieces 
confift of from twenty to thirty joints, and are very various 
in their thicknefs. Thefe bodies are found fometimes in 
clay, and fometimes in marble. The Derbyfhire marble, of 
late come fo much into efteem, owes all its beauty to the 
great quantity of them it contains ; and they in fome places 
make up all the fubftance of the mafles of rock, only with 
a very flender portion of ftone to join them. 
They are ufually found thrown in irregular directions, and 
often mew that they have fuffered injuries by accident. In 
fome the joints they are compofed of are diflocated, and 
thruft out of their place ; in others the whole fubftance is 
crufhed flat, as if a hollow cane were trod upon, and fqueez- 
ed to flatnefs ; and in this cafe, the cracks occafioned by the 
injury are always manifeft. Thefe injuries mull have hap- 
pened to the entrochi, while their matter was yet foft; for 
at this time they are fo brittle, that the force employed to 
diflocate, or crufh them, would only matter them to pieces, 
not take that regular effect. In fome the whole feries of 
joints are diflocated, and the entrochus refembles a pile of 
crown pieces placed on a table, and then pufhed afide, fo as 
not to break the pile, but force all the feveral crowns, or 
joints of it, to hang over one way. Some of them are found 
twilled like a cord, and fome have the taints evenly ar- 
ranged, but fluffed full of extraneous matter, as bricks are 
laid in mortar. The joints of the entrochi vary in thick- 
nefs, from the thicknefs of a fixpence to a quarter of an 
inch ; but this is not proportioned by their fize, for there 
■are fome of them as fmall as pins, which yet confift of very 
thick joints. 

The outermoft joint is in fome more deeply,andin others more 
flightly furrowed ; and the outer circle of the points, thougli 
generally fmooth, is fometimes radiated. The rudiments of 
branches from the entrochi are fmall knobs, evidently brok- 
en off: they are always placed in the middle of a thick joint, 
between future and future, and fometimes are fingle ; but 
fometimes there is a whole circle of them round the body 
of the entrochus in that joint ; and fometimes, befide a re- 
gular circle of knots, there are other fmaller eminences, like 
warts, which ftand irregularly above and below them, and 
give the whole a very irregular figure. Sometimes the en- 
trochi with thinner joints are found thus knotted, and thefe 
feem to have been all over covered with joints of fmaller 
branches; and in the living ftate of the animal, when they 
were perfect, muft have made a very remarkable figure. 
Some joints have three regular rows of knots on them, each 
perfectly encompafling the entrochus ; the middle row, or 
circle, confifls of large knots, and the upper and lower one 
of fmall ones. Some of the joints, inftead of having a circle 
of knots, rife up regularly into a circular fharp ridge be- 
tween future and future ; and in fome of thofe which have 
no rudiment of a knot on any part, the joints all rife thus 
regularly into fharp ridges in the middle, but that alternately, 
and in a very beautiful order j the one joint having a high 
and large ridge, and the other a fmall and low one all the 
way. In others there is the fame fort of difference in the 
joints alternately, but the one ridge is blunt, and the other 
ftiarp, and edged all the way : in thefe the joints alfo are 
alternately larger and fmaller, one than another. In fome 
the alternate edges are knotted, and in fome there is a dou- 
ble edge in the middle of every joint : thefe have the ap- 
pearance of being compofed of a very great number of ex- 
- tremely thin joints, but this is not in reality the cafe. Some 
of thefe lad have the double edge in the center of the joint 
knotted at intervals, and have the appearance of ferrate 
edges. 

Moft of the entrochi have had branches, in greater or fmaller 
number, iffuing from them ; in all they are inferted deep 
into the flem, and often, when they have been difplaced, 
leave deep holes in it. The ftriature of the branches runs 
tranfverfely to the ftriature of the main flem : thefe branches 
are of various thickneffes, and fometimes very thin ones 
grow upon very thick ftems; but the more general rule is, 
that the thicker the ftem, the thicker are the branches from 
it. Some of the branches from the largeft ftems are found 
to be branched again, but this is very rare. The pieces of 
entrochus which we find, however large, are ufually of a 
cylindric figure, as thick at one end as at the other ; but 
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there are fome few found which fwell out in the middle, 
and grow gradually taper to each end. Thefe Agricola has 
defcribed, and efteems them a diftinct kind ; but thefe never 
terminate regularly, in the manner of perfect bodies, at the 
ends, but are all fragments as the others are. Phil. Tranf. 
N° 100. 

STELENCHIS, a ftrigil, or an inftrument ufed in the baths 
to rub off the fweat from the fkin. 

STELITyE, Xt«*..1*i, in antiquity, perfons who had under- 
gone the punifhment called Jtw, See Stele. 

STELLA (Cycl.) — Stella crinita, in natural hiftory, a name 
given by Linkius to a genus of Jlar-fi/b, the characters of 
which are thefe; that they have more than five rays, and 
from thefe have feveral other lateral proceffes, which are co- 
vered with a fine down or hair. 

Stella lapis, in the materia medica, the name of a flone 
which has been very differently interpreted by different writ- 
ers. Some have fuppofed it the ajleria of Pliny, and fome 
the common corolloide ajlroites ; but Mefue explains it to be 
the lapis lazuli. 

This ftone, and the fapphire, being both blue gems, have 
been very fubject to be confounded together; and the fap- 
phire of the antients was indeed no other than a kind of 
lapis lazuli ; but this author has always diftinguifhed between 
the modern fapphire and the lapis lazuli, by calling the 
latter Jlella lapis, and the former zempbyriis. This word 
has been by fome written zepbyrus, and its meaning much 
doubted of, but it is plainly the name of the fapphire ; and 
this word is only formed on the Arabian name of the fame 
gem, which is fempbir. See the articles Zemphyrus and 
Semphir. 

Stella lumbricalis, in natural hiftory, a name given by Lin- 
kius, and others, to a kind of Jlar-fijl) with an undivided 
body, and with five vermiform rays. 

Stella marina, in natural hiftory, a genus of animals, the 
characters of which are thefe. It is a foft animal divided into 
many parts, or compofed of many fegments, or lobes, run- 
ning out from a central part, and refembling the radii of a 
circle, or the rays of a Jlar, as it is vulgarly painted. The 
central part is the body, and has always a mouth in its 
lower fide ; and the rays, commonly called arms, and by 
fome very improperly legs, all ftand at equal diftances from 
one another. The upper part of the central nucleus of this 
animal is called the back, and the lower the belly, hut in 
both thefe the ftructure is very different in the feveral diftinct 
fpecies of the creature. 

The fkeleton of the Jlar-fijb examined, fliews the body to 
be made up of joints, very different in number and figure 5 
and in fome, this articulated fubftance is made up of very 
fmall, and in others of very large pieces ; in fome alfo it is 
covered with a very thick fkin, and in others with a very 
thin one; this however, in the firmeft ftate, never approaches 
to a ftielly hardnefs, and is rather callous than teftaceous, or 
cruftaceous, as fome have called it. The parts, of which 
all thefe fifh are invariably compofed, are the trunk or body, 
and the lobes : thefe are of no determinate figure, nor hava 
any thing certain, but that there is a mouth, or aperture, 
for the taking of food, in fome part of the under plane of the 
trunk; and the only apparent fenfation the animal has, is 
that of touch or feeling. The common pofition of the 
mouth is in the center of the body, and the conformation of 
it is this : the under part of each lobe runs toward a point 
with the reft at the center of the body, and thefe feveral 
productions of the lobes make a fort of lips', the ends of 
each of which are armed with a number of fharp teeth, 
which ferve to take and convey the food into the body. 
From this mouth there goes a feparate canal to all, or many 
of the lobes, which runs through their whole length, and 
becomes gradually narrower, as it approaches the extremity : 
thefe things are conftant in all the fpecies, all their other 
properties differ in the different ones. 

Some genera of the Jlella: marina: have their body multifid., 
and have juft as many canals in their belly as there are lobes 
or arms, one conftantly and regularly running to each ; 
while others have feveral cylindric rays or lobes, which are 
not perforated with any canal : hence the general number 
of them are divided into the whole, and the multifid kinds. 
In the multifid kinds the lobes, or ravs, are ufually five in 
number, though fometimes they are more, fometimes fewer : 
hence authors have eflabliflied a triple diftinction of thefe 
creatures. 1. Thofe which have juft five rays. 2. Thofe 
which have more than five. And 3. thofe which have a ■ 
fmaller number than that. The whole bodied ones are alfo 
arranged into their feveral genera in the fame manner. 
The moft frequent kind of Jlar-fjb is that. which has five 
rays, which illue in the manner of fo many vermiform, or 
worm-like proceffes : thefe therefore are called Jlella vermi~ 
formes, or the worm-like Jlar-fijh. Another kind, nearly 
approaching to the nature of thefe, has more than five rays, 
and from the fides of thefe other tranfverfe proceffes bein^ 
produced, which are covered with an extremely fine kind 
of down, or hairynefs ; thefe are called the hairy Jlar-fijb. 
A third kind is called the ajlropbyta, or plant-likeyfar-^ .' 
this is compofed of a body from whence there arife a great 
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number of branches, which divaricating more and more, 
are at length encreafed, or divided into a prodigious number ; 
and thefe being cylindric in figure, refemble very much the 
branches of plants. 

This general diftin&ion being eftablifhed, the general and 
particular arrangements are naturally deduced from the fub- 
ordinate diftinctions : from the moft remarkable differences 
in each feries of JlelU of every dafs are conftituted the ge- 
nera; from the lefs remarkable difference among each genus, 
the fubordinate diftindh'ons, and from the minuter diftinc- 
tions among thefe, the fpecies are diftinctly feparated from 
one another. The accurate Linkius has hence eftablifhed a 
very regular method of thefe animals, calling them by names 
exprefiive of their differences, as oligaclis, for fuch of the 
firft general divifion as have lefs than five lobes, or rays, and 
the like. Several of the fpecies of the fiar-fifo are eatable, 
and fome of them afford a very good nourishment. Some 
are prefcribed by phyficians as ingredients in plaifters. 
The foflile world has been greatly enriched by the fragments 
and remains of the feveral kinds of ftar-fifli which have been 
converted into ftone, and have been varioufiy gueffed at in 
that ftate, as to their origin. The afterias are by many 
affirmed to be the foflile radii of thejlar-ffo of the decem- 
pede, or ten-rayed kind ; and others have thought it evident, 
that fome fpecies of them have been the remains of the com- 
mon coriaceous kinds. The encrinos, or lilium lapideu?n, 
feems to be a part of one of the ten-rayed kinds ; and the 
trochita?, and entrochi, are plainly owing to the fragments 
of feveral of thefe kinds. Linkius, de Stellis Marin. 
Stella arborefcens. See Arborescent and Basket-^. 
Stella Occident, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers 

to exprefs fal armoniac. 
StelVa feshpendroides, in natural hiftory, a name given by 
Linkius to a kind of Jlar-fijh with an undivided body, and 
five rays, refembling the bodies of the fcolopendrae, as thofe 
of the more ufual kind, called Jlella lumbricalis, do the bo- 
dies of common earth-worms. See the article Stella 
marina, fupra. 
Stella vermiformis, in natural hiftory, a name given by 
Linkius, and other authors, to a common kind of Jiar-fifl), 
which has five rays parting from the body, each fomewhat 
refembling the body of a large worm. See the article Stella 
marina, fupra. 
STELLARIA, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for 

the carduus jlellatus, or_/?rtr-thiftle. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
STELLARIS lapis, a name given by many authors to the va- 
rious fpecies of ajlroites. See the articles Astroites and 
Starts*. 

The near alliance between this name and the afteria, though 
they are the names of two foflils of an extremely different 
kind, has been the occafion of great errors. Authors, not 
converfant in foflils, have too haftily attributed to one of 
them the properties of the other. 

Cambden tells us, that about Bevor-Caftle there are found 
ejiroita, which he very well defcribes, as confiding of the 
reprefentation of feveral Jiars fixed together by a flinty, or 
other extraneous matter. 
STELLATE leaf, among botanifts. See Leaf. 
STELLIO, in zoology, the name by which authors call 
the fwift, or fpotted lizard. The fpots which diftinguifh 
this kind are not, however, ftellated, as might be fuppofed 
from the name, but round % fome (mail, and fcattered irre- 
gularly all over the body ; and others larger, and difpofed in 
thirteen zones, or femicircles. The fpots are much more 
diftindf. and clear on the back than on the belly. It is com- 
mon in Syria, and fome other places. 
Stellio adujia, an affected term ufed by fome chemical writers 

for cinnabar. 
STELLITES, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome 
writers on foflils to a kind of white ftone found on Mount 
Libanus, and in fome other parts of Syria, containing the 
lineaments of the ftar-fifh compleat. 

The fame ftones frequently contain the lineaments of other 
fifties, principally of the bones, or fkeletons of them ; and 
it is very certain, that the real bodies of thefe ftar-fiih.es, 
and the bones of other fifh, after the flefh and fkin had been 
corrupted and worn off, have been received into this ftone 
while yet foft, and afterwards retained in it after its con- 
cretion : our own coal-flates fnew us innumerable inftances 
of leaves of plants ; and the black flate of ifleb (hews us, 
fillies thus preferved. 
STEM [Cycl)—Falfe Stem, in a fhip, that fixed before the 
right one. When a (hip's Jlern is too flat, fo that ftie can 
not keep a wind well, they ufe to put a falfe Jlern above, 
which makes her rid more way, and bear a better fail. 
STEMPHYLA, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs the 
hulks of grapes, or the remains of the preftings of wine, 
The fame word is'alfo ufed by fome to exprefs the remain- 
ing mafs of the olives, after the oil is preffed out. 
STEMPHYLITES, a name given by the antients to a fort 

of wine prefled hard from the hulks. 
STEMPLES, in mining, crofs bars of wood in the fhafts 
which are funk to mines. 
In many places the way is to fink a perpendicular hole, or 
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fliaftj the fides of which they frrenfcthen from top to bottom 
with wood-work, to prevent the earth from falling in : the 
tranfvcrfe pieces of wood, ufed to this purpofe, they Call 
JiempIeS) and by means of thefe the miners in fome places 
defcend, without ufing any rope, catching hold of thefe 
with their hands and feet. Ray's Engl. Words, p. 118. 
STENO'j duff, a name given from its difcoverer to the fu- 
perior falival du&. SeeSALiVAL, Cycl. 
Several anatomifts, particularly Heifter and Palfyn* have 
difputed whether Stem's duel is pervious in recent fub- 
jedts, as well as in the fkeleton. Dr. Kulm affirms, 
he has demonftrated it to feveral to be pervious in deer, 
bears, wild goats, hares, calves, and in the human fubjedrs ; 
and mentions the manner of tracing it. See Med. Efl* 
Edinb. Abridg. Vol. 2. p. 421. 
STENOMARGA, in natural hiftory, a name ufed by fome 
authors for a light marly earth, more ufually called agaricus 
mineralis, and lac luna by the later writers, and terra, or 
creta Seleneufiaca, by Diofcorides and Galen. Agricola, de 
re Metal, p. 378. 
STENTATO, in the Italian mufic, is ufed to fignify that the 
voice fhould be forced in fome part of a fong, or on fome 
particular found, to exprefs an extraordinary emotion. 
STEP {Cycl.) — Step, in a fhip, that piece of timber whereon 
the mafts or capftans do ftand at bottom, is called the Jlep 
of the maft or capftan. 
STEPHANITjE, ETffavflai, in antiquity, art epithet given 
to games and exercifes, where the prize was only a garland. 
Potter, Archaelog. Graec. Tom. I. p. 45r. 
STEPHANOPHORUS, Tr^^tpc^, in antiquity, the chief 
prieft of Pallas, who prefided over the reft. It was ufual 
for every God to have a chief prieft ; that of Pallas was the 
Jlephanophorus, juft mentioned, and that of Hercules was 
called dadouchus. Potter, Archasol. Grasc. Tom. I. p. 206. 
See Dadouchus. 
Stephanophorus was alfo a prieft that aflifted the women 
in the celebration of the feftival Thefmophoria. Id. Tom. I. 
p. 403. See Thesmophqria. 
STEPHENS'j medicine for thejlonc (Cycl,)— Mrs. Stephens hav- 
ing fold medicines for the ftone in the bladder or kidneys* 
Dr. Hartley publifhed feveral cafes of their fuccefs; and 
fo much was faid of them, that the parliament appoint- 
ed truftees to examine into the truth of what was al- 
ledgcd in their favour. The report of thefe truftees being 
favourable, ihe had five thoufand pounds fterling ordered her 
for publifhing the receipt. Dr. Hartley leaving out the fuper- 
fluous part of Mrs. Stephens's prefcription, reduces her receipt 
to a more Ample form ; to wit, to two ounces and an half 
of foap, and feven fcruples and an half of egg-fhell powder, 
as the mean dofe of the medicines to be taken. Dr. Hales, 
after feveral trials on the different ingredients, found that 
the diffolving power of them lay in the lime, which Dr. 
Rutty confirmed ; and Dr. Jurin having taken foap-lees, the 
ingredients of which are pot-afhes and lime, beginning with 
a few drops, and increafing the quantity till he took an 
ounce, or an ounce and an half every day, in a proper ve- 
hicle, was cured of bloody urine, pain, &c. and palled 
feveral fmall ftones ; after which he had no uneafinefs. 
STERA, in anatomy, a word ufed by fome of the barbarous 
writers to exprefs the uterus. It feems to have been only 
a corruption of the word hyjlera. 
STERCORARIUS fifth, the duvg-fjh, the name of an Eaft- 
Indianfifh; fo called, from its frequenting n e cellar y-houfes" 
which are over the water, and other places, where the like 
naftinefs is to be found. It is for this reafon fuppofed un- 
wholefome by fome, but is really a very well-tafted fifh, 
and eaten by moft people where it is to be had. It is a 
broad and thin fifh, of about fix or feven inches long, and 
breadth. Its back is variegated with 
bluifti, 
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nearly as much. 
fpots of deep brown 5 its belly 
Append, p. 2. 
STERCUMEZEFF, an affedted word ufed by fome of the 

chemical writers for litharge. 
STEREO-Jtatics, is ufed by fome for the Jlatks, or fcience 
of the equilibrium of folid bodies. Cartel. Math. Univ. 
p. 79. 
STERN (Cyt'/.J— Stern-/^/?, aboard a fhip, fome faftenings 
of ropes, &c. behind the Jlern of a fhip, to which a cable 
or hawfer may be brought, or fixed, in order to hold her 
Jlern to a wharf, &c, 
STERN- pafts, in a fhip, a great timber let into the keel at the 
Jlern of a fhip, fomewhat Hoping, into which are fattened 
the after-planks ; and on this poft, by its pintle and gudge- 
ons, hangs the rudder. 
STERNA, in zoology, a name by which Turner, and fome 
others, have called a bird, known among authors by the 
name of the hirundo marina, or fea-fwallow. 
It is of the fmaller kind of lari, or gulls, and has a forked 
tail. It is called the fea-fwallow, from its having very long 
wings, very fhort legs, and a forked tail, and its being al- 
moft always on the wing. Its ufual weight is about five 
ounces. Its body is of a long and (lender fhape, the upper 
part of its head is black, but it has a white line furrcunding 
it ; the belly, and under part of the wings, are white, the 
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breaft a little greyifh. ; the rump is alfo white, but the back 
and wings of a blackifh grey ; its beak is fomewhat long 
and ftrait, and its legs are red. It is very common on our 
wefterh coafts. It feeds on fifh, and flies ufually in large 
flocks. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 269. 

STERNOCOSTAL^, commonly called the mufath triangu- 
lares fiernU are five pairs of fiefny planes, difpofed more or 
lefs obliquely on each fide the fternum, on the infides of the 
cartilages of the fecond, third, fourth, fifth, and fixth true 
ribs. They are inferted by one extremity in the edges of 
the infide of all the lower half of the fternum ; from thence 
the firft mufcle on each fide runs up obliquely, and is fixed 
in the cartilage of the fecond rib. The fecond runs lefs 
obliquely to its infertion in the cartilage of the third rib; 
and the reft are inferted, in the fume manner, in the carti- 
lages of the following ribs; their obliquity decreafmg, and 
their length encreafing, in proportion as they are lituated 
lower down, fo that the loweft of all is almoft tranfverfe. 
This laft mufcle, which is fixed by one extremity in the car- 
tilage of the fixth true rib near the bone, feems to pafs the 
appendix en fi for mis, immediately above the infertion of the 
diaphragm in that appendix, and to join the mufcle on the 
other fide, jffinjlavjs Anatomy, p. 233. 
The fhmocojlalis was called by ibme of the older anatomifts 
Jextus thoracis; and by Riolanus, and ibme others of the 
later writers, fefforalh intemus. 

STERNODACTYUEUS, in anatomy, a name given by 
Riolanus, and fome others, 10 a mufcle of the foot, called 
by Albinus the flexor brevis digitorum pedis, and by others 
the fublimis flexor, or perforatus pedis. 

STERNOHYOID/EUS, a long, thin, flat mufcle, called by 
fome Jie'rno-cleido-byoidesus. 

It is broader at the lower than at the upper part, .and is 
fituated, together with its fellow, on the forefide of the 
throat; from whence fome have very improperly named 'it 
mufculus bronchialis. It is fixed by its lower extremity in the 
fuperior and lateral part of the inner, or pofterior fide of the 
fternum, in the pofterior part of the fternal extremity of the 
clavicula, in the tranfverfe ligament which connects thofc 
two bones, and in the inner, or backfide of the cartilage of 
the firft rib. All thefe other infertions are more confider- 
able than that in the fternum, which is fometimes fcarce 
perceivable. From hence it runs up to the forefide of the 
afpera arteria, joined to its fellow by a membrane which 
forms a fort of linea alba, and is inferted laterally in the 
lower edge of the bafis of the os hyoides. There is fome- 
times a tranfverfe tendinous line about the middle of the 
backfide of this mufcle. TVwJlovJs Anatomy, p. 256. 

STERNOMANTIS, STtpejutiii^ in antiquity, a defignation 
given to the delphian prieftefs, more ufually called pytbia. 
Potter, Archseol. Graec. Tom. I. p. 278. See the article 
Pythia, Cycl. 

Sternomantis is alfo ufed for any one that had a pro- 
phefying demon within him. Potter y Archseol. Gra^c. 
Tom. I. p. 300, feq. 

STERNOMASTOID/EUS, a mufcle, called alfo fimply 
majioideus, and ?najimdaus anterior, or extemus. It is 
long and narrow, pretty thick, and moftly nefby, and 
is fituated obliquely between the back part of the ear, 
and the lower part of the throat. It is in a manner com- 
pofed of two mufcles, united at the upper part through 
their whole breadth, and feparated at the lower. It has two 
infertions below both of them, flat, and a little tendinous 
the firft is in the upper edge of the fternum, near the arti- 
culation of the clavicula; and the other in the clavicula, at 
a fmall diftance from the fternum. Thefe two portions run 
up obliquely, and unite together at about an inch above 
their lower infertions, the triangular fpace left between them 
being filled by a membrane. The fternal portion rifes fore- 
moft, and covers the clavicular, both forming one body, 
or belly, which running in the fame oblique direction to 
the apophyfis maitoidxus, is inferted in the upper and back 
part of that procefs, over which it likewife fends oft" a very 
broad aponeurosis, which covers the fplenius, and is in- 
ferted in the os occipitis. The two anterior maftoidsi re- 
prefent a great Roman V, the angle being at the lower part 
of the throat, and the two crura running up, behind the 
ears. Winjlowh Anatomy, p. 234. 

STERNUM (Cycl)— This is a long flat bone, not all of the 
fame breadth, but reprefenting a kind of dagger. It is 
nerally made up of three principal pieces; the firft broad and 
fhort, the fecond longer and narrower, and the third a fort 
of fmall appendix, called by the Greeks xypboides, from its 
refemblance to the point of a broad fword. 
The firft, or uppermoft piece, is broad and thick at the 
top, but thinner and narrower below, being nearly of the 
figure of a triangle with the three angles cut off, or of a 
very irregular fquare. The fecond is much longer than the 
firlt, and is flat on both fides, whereas the outfide of the 
upper is unequally convex, and the inner a little concave. 
This is broader alfo toward the lower, than toward the up- 
per part, and has fometimes feveral tranfverfe lines, efpeci- 
alhy on its outfide, which point out the places where the | 
pieces, of which it is made up in children, are joined to- 1 
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gethef. The two lateral edges of this bone have each one 
cartilaginous half notch, and five cartilaginous whole notches; 
the half notches are at the upper part of the lateral edges, 
and the five entire notches come nearer to each other, in 
proportion as they are lower, and part of the laft properly 
belongs to the third piece. 

The third piece, commonly called cartilago evfformis, and 
xypboides, is entirely cartilaginous in infants, and yoimg fub- 
jeets, but in an advanced age it generally ofiifies, either 
wholly, or in part. This piece is joined to the lower ex- 
tremity of the fecond, between the cartilages of the laft true 
ribs, and is often more or lefs notched on each fide, to form 
part of the articular notches of the Jfernum. Its figure and 
fize vary, and in fome fubjedts it is forked, and in others 
perforated. Sometimes alfo it is very large, and at others 
very fmall, hardly exceeding in fome fubjects the third part 
of an inch. The inner fubftance of the Jhrnum is almoft 
all cellulous, and very tender ; it is covered with a thin, 
but compact lamina. The fternum compleats the fore part 
of the cavity of the thorax, and fuftains the anterior extre- 
mities of the ribs ; being fufficiently fixed to refift comprefii- 
ons, and other outward accidents, and yet moveable enough, 
by means of its articulation with the cartilages of the ribs, 
not to obflruct the motions necefiary to refpiration. It 
ferves alfo for the infertion of feveral mufcles, and to Sup- 
port the mediaftinum. IVinflow's Anatomy, p. 67. 
We owe to Mr. Hunauld a very judicious account of the 
perforation which is fometimes found in the lower part of 
ihejiernum. 

This perforation is fometimes larger, fometimes fmaller; 
and a certain German author has found a very Angular u f e 
for it, fuppofing that it gives paffage to the mamillary veins 
and arteries ; but Mr. Hunauld, though he had often found 
the fternum thus perforated, never could obferve any veflels 
pafling it, but always found it filled up with a cartilaginous 
fubftance. The German author does not pofitively affirm 
that he faw the veflels pafling through this perforation, and 
Mr. Hunauld fuppofes it to have been but a conjecture, that 
this might be its ufe. Its origin and formation, however, 
may be more rationally accounted for on much founder prin- 
ciples. 

The fternum is in its firft ftate wholly cartilaginous, and the 
oflification begins afterwards in feveral different parts of it:' 
the number of thefe oflifying fpots is wholly uncertain, but 
as they encreafe they unite, fooner or later, into three 
pieces, and afterwards thefe three pieces unite themfclvcs, 
fo as to form only one. If therefore, when thefe different 
oflificatlons begin to unite, there be fome place where the 
oflification has been impeded, this place, or fpot, muft re- 
main only of a cartilaginous fubftance, and in making the 
fkeleton, this cartilage will be feparated from the bones, and- 
will confequently leave a perforation in the fternum ; and 
what makes this the more probable, is, that this perforation, 
which is fo commonly feen in fkeletons, is never found in 
deflecting the recent body. It may alfo have happened, that: 
the three pieces of bone, which cenftitute the fternum, by 
uniting at their edges, may, in acquiring their growth and 
folidity, have naturally left a vacancy between them. Wa 
never find a perforation of this kind in the upper part of ths 
fternum, which is probably owing to that part of it being 
only one piece in the earlier times, and not oflifying in? 
different places and fpots at the fame time; as is always the 
cafe in regard to this lower part of the fternmn, where the 
perforation is always found. Mem. Acad. Par. 174.0. 

Cartilages of the Sternum. The fternum of an adult fub- 
jedt has commonly fixteen cartilages ; fourteen of the num- 
ber are articular, the other two are fymphyfes. Of the for- 
mer, two belong to the articulations of the clavicle, and 
twelve to thofe of the true ribs, from the fecond to the fc- 
venth inclufively ; and the two fymphyfes are both between 
the fternum, and the firft rib on each fide. There is like- 
wife another fymphyfis, by which the upper portion of the 
fternum is connected to the lower; but the cartilage of this 
is often obliterated in advanced age. The apophvfis enfi- 
formis is often long toward the fternum, and more or lefs 
cartilaginous toward the other end. This has, in very aged 
perfons, been fometimes found entirely oflificd, and 'fome- 
times wholly cartilaginous even in aduhs. Winflow's Ana- 
tomy, p. 149. 

Ligaments of the Sternum. The fternum has feveral liga- 
ments, by which it is connected to the clavicles and rfbs. 
It is joined to the clavicles by ftrong fhort ligaments, fixed 
by one extremity round the edges of its two fuperior notches, 
and by the other in the extremity of each clavicle, and by 
the middle to the inter-articular cartilages, furrounding the 
particular ligaments which go between the edges of thefe 
cartilages and the fternum. IVinficivs Anatomy, p. 149. 

Sternum fraflured. The fternum is equally fubject to de- 
preflions and fractures, from falls and blows, with the reft of 
the bones. When either of thefe accidents happen to it, 
the part is not only uneven and painful, but the fubjacent 
arteries and veins are alfo contufed and ruptured ; whence 
arife pains in the breaft, difficulty of breathing, violent 
coughs, fpitting of blood, or elfe extravasations of" it in the 

piscordia. 
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prsecordia, or between the duplicatures of the mediaftinum, 
with many bad fymptoms of the like nature. The fignS of 
a fra£turcd fternum will therefore be very evident by thefe, 
and by its being moveable to the touch, especially when one 
part of it grates againft another, and when there is a cavity 
and inequality very remarkably viable there. 
In order to reduce a fracture of this bone, the patient mufl 
be laid on his back on a bed, or hard even place, as a table, 
putting a hard pillow, a large parcel of cloth rolled up, or 
fome other fuch body, under his back, and prefling down 
his fhoulders, by which means the fractured fternum will he 
elevated and extended ; and to facilitate the reduction, the 
furgeon mufl: prefs the bones of the fternum together, and 
ihakethem very ftrongly. But when this method is imprac- 
ticable, or not proper, the flcin mufl: be divided, and the 
deprefled part of the fternum lifted up into its place, by means 
of an elevator, or elfe of a fcrew gently wormed into the 
part, and afterwards pulled upwards ; and when it has re- 
gained its natural fituation, it mufl: be kept in it by the pro- 
per bandages. If after the reduction violent pains continue 
under the fternum, and if blood mould gather, and fuppu- 
rate internally, between the duplicature of the mediaftinum, 
the' lower- part of the fternum ought to be trepanned, as the 
cranium on the like occafions ; and when the putrid -matter 
is difcharged, and the wound cieanfed, it mufl: be healed with 
vulnerary balfams; and if any blood fhould be found dif- 
charged into the cavity of the thorax, the cure mufl: entirely 
depend on the evacuating that by the paracentefis, in the 
manner of wounds of the thorax. Heifer, p, 122. 

STHENIA, E0m«, in antiquity, a feftival of Argos, fuppofed 
to be kept in honour of Minerva, furnamed X&tvtxf from 
dW, ftrength. Potter, Archseol. Grsec. Tom. I. p. 430. 

STIiE, a word ufed by fome of the old authors for pebbles 
found on the fea-fhore. 

STIBIALIA, a term ufed by fome to exprefs the antimonial 
medicines. 

STIBADIUM, among the Romans, a low kind of table- 
couch, or bed of a circular form, which fucceeded to the 
triclinia, and was of different fizes, according to the num- 
ber of guefts they were defigned for. They were called 
hexadina, oSladina, or enneaclina, according as they held fix, 
eight, or nine guefts, and fo of any other number. 

STIBINUS color, a term ufed by St. Jerom, and others, to 
exprefs the falfe black colour which the antient Jews, and 
other Eaftcrn people, gave to their eye-brows with ftibium, 
or antimony. 

STIBIUM, antimonium, antimony. See Antimony, Cycl 
This is a mineral never found native in its perfect ftate, 
but always intimately mixed with, and penetrated by ful- 
phur, and other extraneous matter, and by it reduced to 
the ftate of an ore. In this condition it is ever found in 
the earth, and according to the different proportions of ful- 
phur, or other matter, it contains, it affumes very different 
appearances. 

It is moft commonly found in form of a very hard and heavy 
lead-coloured fubftance, compofed of a number of extremely 
fmall granules, all very bright and fparkling, and giving it 
the appearance of a lump of the pureft fteel when frefh 
broken. This is what is commonly underftood by the name 
antimony ore, and is what is fold under that title in the Ger- 
man fhops. 

Not unfrequently, however, it appears of a fomewhat more 
lax texture, lefs heavy, but much more bright, and com- 
pofed of fmall, but vifibly broad and flat particles, of a very 
pale whitifh lead colour, and glittering appearance, like that 
of many of the lead ores. This is called broad-grained an- 
timony ore. 

Sometimes alfo, but lefs frequently, antimony appears in form 
of bright manes, made up of multitudes of parallel flender 
filaments, of a bright fteel colour, and more glittering hue 
than in either of the former Hates : thefe filaments are of 
different breadths and thicknefl.es in the feveral manes. 
Thefe are generally known by the name of ftriated, or 
plumofe antimony ore. 

Thefe are the moft natural and fimple appearances of this 
foflil, but befide thefe it is liable to a multitude of other very 
different ones, as it fometimes contains iron mixed among 
its own matter, and very frequently filver ; thefe may natu^ 
rally be fuppofed to give it fome differences in its appear- 
ance : but befide thefe it is fubject to much greater, from its 
admixtures with the common marcafites and pyrits ; thefe 
often tinge the whole body of the ore to a filvery white, or 
to a golden yellow. 

Antimony ores are found in fiflures and veins at different 
depths, and often very near the furfacc, and is varioufly ac- 
companied with fpars, cryftals, fulphurs^ and other fub- 
ftances. Sometimes the veins of it are every way furrounded 
by a tolerably pure yellow native fulphur j fometimes with 
a more debafed matter, made of a mixture of fulphurs, earth 
and fpar, differing according to the different difpofition and 
admixture of thefe bodies. 

Antimony is found in great abundance in England and Ger- 
many ; we have feveral mines of it in Cornwall ; and Ger- 
Suppl. Vol. II, 
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many, Hungary, and many other parts of the world, afford 
it in very great abundance. 

To reduce it to a ftate fit for ufe, it is to be feparated from 
its ore by the force of fire, and by the afliftance of fuch ingre- 
dients as break the mutual connection between the fulphure- 
ous and the reguline part, which mutually diflblving each 
other, keep the concrete in the ftate of ore. The addition of 
iron is able to do this ; and that of filver, copper, and other 
metals, has alfo the fame effect. 

There have not been wanting perfons, who have pretended 
to extract a mere running mercury from antimony, and Mr. 
Boyle believed it might be done : but this is one of the many 
great things pretended to by chemiftry, of which we have 
yet no fufficient proof. 

Antimony, when feparated from its ore, is very eafily fufi- 
ble, and runs the thinneft of all the bodies of this kind. It 
greatly promotes the fufion of other feffils, but it makes 
every thing brittle that it is mixed with. It is of great ufe 
in medicine, chemiftry, and mechanics, and in its feveral 
preparations is diaphoretic, cathartic, and emetic. The cne- 
mifts ufe it greatly in their operations on other metals, and 
it is an ingredient in pewter, bell-metal, and the mixt me- 
tal, of which types are made for printing. HUH Hift. of 
Foil. p. 623. 

Mr. Geoflroy has been the inventor of a new method of 
treating this mineral, by which it yields much more regulu3 
than according to thofe prefcribed by Kunkel and Stahl, 
and is purified without the addition of falts, and with very 
little lofs. 

It is generally fuppofed, that the vapours of antimony are 
poifonous when raifed by fire, but it appears otherwife from 
the operations this gentleman made on it ; the fame opera- 
tor having once gone through fixty calcinations of twelve 
ounces of antimoyiy, without receiving any harm from it J 
whence it is very evident, that the common opinion of the 
fumes of antimony containing an arfenical fulphur is an er- 
roneous one ; and it may be added, that one great mark of 
antimony's being good, is, that it lofes a great deal of its 
weight in calcination. It has more fulphur in this cafe, 
which the fire raifes in a vapour, and lefs of the terreftrial 
matter or fpar, which are ufually very abundant in it. It 
has been proved by experiment, that the fulphur of antimony 
is a neceflary and eflential part of its conftruction, fince 
without this it is no longer emetic; but this fulphur is only 
neceflary in a certain proportion ; for it is found, that when 
it is more abundant in the antimony, the whole lofes in pro- 
portion of its emetic quality ; and Mr. Geoffroy has found 
by repeated experiment, that to give this virtue in its greateft: 
degree, the antimony is firft to be divefted of its native ful- 
phur, much of which is of no ufe as to this intention, and 
is then to be melted with a gentle fire in a crucible with a 
quantity of foap, made from a ftrong lixivium of pot-afhes, 
quick-lime, and oil, united by boiling into a folid mafs. 
The antimony melted with this, after a fufficient previous cal- 
cination, affords a fort of glaffy cruft: of fcoria?, which covers 
a quantity of compact regulus lying at the bottom of the 
crucible. Thefe fcorias are a fort of blackifh glafs, which 
melts in the flame of a candle, but does not run on being 
expofed to the air. This is plainly compofed of the burnt 
oil of the foap, united with the acid of fulphur of antimony, 
and a vitrification made with fome earthy particles, and the 
falts of the foap ; this vitrification is what preferves the fatty 
matter from being liquified by the air. When thefe fcorias 
are feparated from the reguline matter, if that be again 
melted, with an addition of an alkali fait and of the powder 
of white cryfta! glafs, there is produced a purer regulus than 
can be obtained by any other known method, and in a 
larger quantity, by two ounces from the pound, than ever 
Stahl, or Kunkel, were able to procure. Mr. Geoffroy, by 
thefe nice obfervations and experiments, difcovered that an- 
timony contained much lefs common fulphur than had been 
generally fuppofed, fince it can be made to lofd, at the ut- 
moft, only three ounces and five drachms in the pound 
in calcination. The emetic quality of the regulus proves, 
however, that it yet contains a very large fhare of fulphur, 
though of another kind : this Mr. Geoffroy diitinguimes 
from the common fulphur, by the name of the metallic ful- 
phur. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1736. 
Acid of Antimony. Mr. Charras was the firft author who 
gave the world a fuccinct method of drawing an acid liquor 
from antimony. He did it thus : he mixed crude antimony 
ore in powder with three times its weight of {and, this he 
diftilled in a large retort into a capacious receiver, filled half 
full of river water, and on rectifying this, the acid liquor 
was to be produced. Himfelf acknowledges, however, that 
this, though a fuccinct, is not always a certain method, for 
that fometimes the acid liquor was produced, and fometimes 
not: this, however, he attributes wholly to the manage- 
ment of the fire, which he fays will always afford the acid, 
if conducted regularly through its feveral degrees. But Mr. 
Homberg trying tins experiment feveral times, and finding 
it fometimes fucceed, and at other times not, though the 
fame cautions were ufed, difcovered at length that this va- 
3 I i i riation 3 
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nation, in the fuccefs of the procefs, was not occafioncd by 
any difference in the fire, but by the different nature of the 
matter employed. The crude ore of antimony fometimes be- 
ing mixed with a white argillaceous earth, and fometimes 
free from this admixture ; he found, that when it had this 
white earth in any great proportion, it never tailed to yield 
this acid liquor ; and that when it had none of it, it never 
could be made to yield a drop of acid ; and confequently, 
that this was not an acid extracted from antimony, but merely 
frorri the earth, as common pipe-clay, or any of our ar- 
gillaceous earths, will yield an acid by means of a ftrong 
fire. 

This Hq*'.or had therefore been very improperly called the 
vinegar of antimony ; and it is evident, thatwhatever.acid 
antimony contains, mult be of the nature of fp.irit of fulphur, 
fince fulphur fo greatly abounds in the compofition of that 
mineral, and its fulphur is wholly the fame with the common 
brimftone. Whatever acid, therefore, of this kind could be 
produced, mult be of the nature of that collected from the 
fumes of burning fulphur ; and, even though it were pro- 
duced from antimony, could have nothing of the nature of 
antimony la it, fince it would be wholly the produce of the 
common fulphur in that mineral, and not of the reguline 
part, which alone is properly antimony. Experiment alio 
proves the truth of this opinion, the acid of antimony, truly 
feparated from it, being no way different, in any particular, 
from that of crude fulphur. 

There are feveral ways by which it may be made, but the fol- 
lowing feems the eafieftand moft familiar. Powder crudea«/i- 
mony very fine, lay it in an earthen dim not glazed, and of a 
confiderable width at the top ; cover this difh with an earthen 
pot, with the bottom taken out, and fit to this three earthen alu- 
dels, and cover the mouth of the uppermoft aludel with a large 
glafs bell; the edges of which muff be fuftained about a quar- 
ter of an inch above a veffel of water, kept fo hot, as to fumi- 
gate the mfi.de of the bell ; the water that runs down from 
the bell, will be received again into the veffel of water. In 
the middle of the earthen pot, which covers the difh of 
antimony, there muff be a hole, large enough to admit the 
handle of an iron ladle, or fame fuch other inftrument, to 
itir about the antimony. The fire being made under the 
earthen difh, and continued a proper time, there will be 
found the flowers of antimony in the aludels, a little acid li- 
quor in the water of the veflel kept under the bell, and the 
antimony will be found calcined in the difh. 
It is but little acid that can be obtained in this manner, but 
then it is afTuredly the pure acid of the fulphur of antimony. 
Sometimes this method furnifhes alfo little or no acid, but 
this depends on the care of the operator, and the tempera- 
ture of the air ; for the colder and moiffer the feafon is, the 
more acid will be obtained, and the hotter and drier it is, 

, the lefs. The operation, whenever Co perfect, is however 
of little value, the acid being every way the fame with that 
of common fulphur, Mem. Acad. Par. 1700. 

Jnfufon rf Antimony. Mr. Romberg being well affured, 
that water was a menffruum capable of diffolving all the me- 
tals., if properly applied, ufed it, in feveral different man- 
ners, in his analyfis of antimony. He made an infufon of 
antimony in water, putting into feveral glafs veffels crude an- 
timony, coarfely powdered, five pounds into each veflel, and 
to each of thefe quantities he added two pints of rain water ; 
after the antimony had ffood thus for fix months, the feveral 
parcels were ufed on different occafions, one only excepted, 
which had been forgotten, and had at length flood two 
winters and a fummer : having at length found this veffel, 
he obferved that its infide was every where coated over with 
configurations of leaves ; he at firft fuppofed this to be ow- 
ing to fome falts of the antimony, which had been diffolved 
in the water, and had afterwards cryftallized themfelves in 
this manner, as the butter of antimony is fometimes known 
to do in fublimation; but on rubbing the fides of the vefTel 
with a finger, and afterwards fcraping them with a knife, 
he found that they were covered with a yellowifh pellicle, 
without the leaft appearance of fait, and that the configura- 
tions of the leaves were not raifed upon this pellicle, but 
funk, as if graved by a tool. The water taffed fome what 
acid, and being tried on turnfol, and on different metallic 
folutions, it turned the turnfol to a light red, and turned a 
folution of filver white ; whence it appeared to be an acid, 
and of the nature of that of fea-falt. The funfhine had 
turned this water fower, had made it act upon the anti- 
mony, and take up a part of its fait. This fait, in the win- 
ter, was probably afterwards concreted into the figures of 
leaves, formed upon the mud depofited by the water on th< 
fides of the veffel ; and thefe falts being afterwards diffolved 
again in fome hotter weather, had eaten their way into this 
fediment of mud, in the form of the leaves', Ifc. in which 
they had concreted. Mem. Acad. Par. 1693. 
Texture of St ibivm. Monfieurde Reaumur gives the following 
account of the contexture of antimony, or fiibium. 
Nothing is more common, than to obferve on the furface 
of broken antimony long and fliining needles, as it were; and 
that antimony, on which thefe are moft diftinct and vifible, 
is efteemed the beft. Sometimes thefe ftrcaks are ranged 



with fo much order, and branch out fo regularly in certain 
directions, that thofe who are ever fo converfant with it* 
cannot but admire its beauty. The figures of the cortftitu- 
ent molecules of this mineral may poffibly contribute fome- 
thing to the formation of thefe needles* but the texture,, and 
configuration of the conftituent parts, will not alone adcount 
for the difpofition of thefe ftreaks, and their arrangements, 
in regard to one another; fince upon breaking different 
lumps of the fame antimony, and thofe of the fame ihapc, 
we frequently obferve quite different configurations of the 
needles. Let us take, for inftance, equal jnafles.of atitwiotiy 
of a regular conic figure, thefe being moft frequent, frorri the 
ihape of the veflel they cool in, which refembles a funnel, 
or inverted : cone; let. feveral of thefe conical .mafles?:be 
broken into different parts, and we (hall fee the needles, in 
very different directions in thefe feveral parts. 
In one of thefe mafl.es, from a certain height, we may ob- 
ferve all thefe needles directed to the point of the eone;. in 
a piece taken from a little higher, the needles fhall be hori ■ 
zontal, or nearly perpendicular to the former; above thefe 
we fhall find others, which fometimes direct themfelves to- 
ward fome point in the bafe of the cone, and fometimes 
form themfelves into different cones with their feveral fum- 
mits. 

In another of thefe maffes we fhall. not find the needles dif- 
pofed into a horizontal direction, but running into fmall 
conical parcels, in directions quite reverfe one to another; 
, that is, fome of them fhall have their fummits toward the 
bafe of the cone, and others toward its apex. In fome lumps 
alfo we fhall difcover needles every where, and in others no 
where at all ; and often the needles are found in one part of 
the lump, with no appearance of them in the others. Some- 
times alfo we fhall find the infide of a mafs regularly difpofed 
into cones, though the outfide is of no fuch figure, for the 
internal cones have no dependance upon the external figure 
of the mafs ; and fometimes the needles are difpofed alon<* 
the fides of the cone, and their direction feems to follow 
the fides of the veffel in which they were fixed. Notwith- 
flanding, however, all thefe varieties in form, the caufe of 
all the appearances is wholly the fame, and is no other than 
that refrigeration, by which the mafs is changed from a fluid 
into a folid ftate ; and to the progrefs of this the needles 
plainly owe their different directions. 

All melted metals cool firft at the tops and fides, and thence 
by degrees through the whole body of the mafs : the parti- 
cles at the fides'and top, which firft cool, becoming fixe to 
thofe which are neareft them, affix thofe, and they are the 
next that cool, and fo on, in fucceffive order; now molecu- 
lar, of whatever fhape, thus affixed fucceflively to each other, 
form a kind of threads or needles, the feveral directions of 
which fhew the order in which the refrigeration has been 
carried on. 

If the crucible, or other veffel, in which the melted antimony 
is fuffered to cool, were in the fhape of a hollow bowl ; 
if its fides were every where equally thick, and equally- 
warm, and acted equally upon by an air equally cold ; and 
if the melted fubftance were of the fame uniform nature, 
alfo, in all its parts, all the needles or fibres would be then 
fo many rays, terminating in the center of the bowl; and 
if .he fubftance were fuch, that its fixed particles were na- 
turally all of a length, we fhould find fo many concentrical 
beds of needles, formed by parcels of each ray, and lying 
at equal diftances from the center. 

But fo many regular circumftances do not concur in the 
cooling of melted antimony ; and hence the beforementioned 
irregularities muft neceflarily arife. In melting antimony in 
conical crucibles, and fuffering it to cool in them, the needles 
may be determined' feveral ways, to any directions one may 
choofe. 

If, when the crucible is taken from the fire, it be fet to 
cool upon fome cold body, the confequence is, that the 
bottom and top of the antimony muft cool firft, and the nee- 
dles will be found difpofed into two cones, the one having 
its bafe at the apex, and the other at the bafe of the large, 
or general cone : but if the crucible be fet on burning coals, 
and the furface of the antimony covered with more coals, then 
the fides muft cool firft, and the needles will be found running 
horizontally, or forming themfelves into horizontal cones : 
the touching the fides of the crucible alfo, at 'times, with a 
wet cloth, and by that means forcing the melted matter to 
cool firft in fuch particular places, will 'give cones of nee- 
dles directed horizontally, and having their bafes at thofe 
fpots of the crucible fo forcibly cooled. 
Not unfrequently there is found a hollow in the midft of a 
conical mafs of antimony, and in that cafe there are ever 
found needles proceeding in different directions from the 
fides of that cavity inwards, as they, when cooled, became 
of the fame nature wiih the fides of the veflel, and acted on 
the enclofed mafs in ;he very fame manner. 
To procure the needhs perfect and fine, the antimony muft 
be fuffered to cool gradually, for, if it cool too faff, one 
molecula becomes fixed before it can be adapted to the end 
of another, and the whole is a confufed mafs ; and the fame 
happens alfo if it cool too flowly ; for then the particles of 
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fire get out fo very regularly and infenfibly, that the mole- 
cular cooling equally all together, form no arrangements. 
This is found by letting a crucible of melted antimony {land 
on fome burning coals, and gradually cool as their heat 
burns away and decreafes ; in which cafe the mafs will have 
perhaps no needles at all, or if any, then but very few. 
It may be objected to this, that if the refrigeration of the 
mafs is the only caufe of the needles in antimony, all melted 
metals ought to afford the fame appearance alfo, if cooled 
in the fame manner : and poilibly indeed all do fo ; we fee 
them eafily in antimony, becaufe it breaks with a flight blow, 
without difordering the configuration of its parts, the com- 
binations of its molecules into needles being more firm than 
that of the needles to one another ; but in metals which 
lequire more force to break them, the needles may perhaps 
rather break than feparatc, and by more force mutt be more 
difordered; and all the parts may be as regularly arranged in 
a ductile mafs,' as in a brittle one, though we are not able 
to difCover that arrangement. 

Lead, when hot to a proper degree, ceafes to be ductile, and 
is brittle, and lead broken at this juncture is found to be 
granulated, appearing like broken fteel; there is no reafon 
to doubt but that this is alfo the cafe, when that metal is 
perfectly cold, but that the force required to feparatc, or 
break it, deftroys its proper ftructure. 

Mr. Reaumur melted lead in a conical crucible, and fuffer- 
ing it to cool to a certain degree only, he broke the mafs 
into feveral large lumps by a fmart blow of a hammer, and 
Iri thefe found the fame needles as in antimony, the granules 
having cohered in long trains, juft as the moleculse of the 
antimony -j and the difpofitions of the feveral groupes of nee- 
dles in the lead, in regard to the fides and bottom of the 
crucible, were the very fame with thofe of antimony. But 
there is this manifeft difference between the needles of lead, 
and thofe of antimony, that whereas the latter are flat and 
extremely glofty, the former are vifibly round, and much 
lefs bright. Mem. Acad. Scienc.Par. 1724. 
Ore of Antimony. The way of running down antimony out 
of its ore by the afTayers, is as follows. Take a crucible 
that will hold fome pounds of antimony ore, broken into 
pieces of the fize of a hazel-nut, and bore at the bottom of 
it a few fmall holes with a common gimblet j place this bot- 
tom in the mouth of another {mailer crucible, put in the 
ore, and cover the orifice with a tile; then lute all the junc- 
tures, and place this on the pavement of the hearth, making 
a circle of Hones all round it, at fix inches difrance ; fill this 
intermediate fpace with afhes, fo high, that the lower pot 
may be covered up to its rim, then put frefh burning coals 
upon the whole, and blow the fire ftrongly with a pair of 
hand-bellows, to make the upper veffel red-hot : when it has 
been fo a quarter of an hour, take away the fire, and when 
the veflels are cold, open them, and the antimony will be 
found in form of a regulus in the under veffel. Cramer's 
Art of AfTaying, p. 356. 

The moft ready method of fufing antimony, yet known, is 
by means of that mineral fubflance called cawk. A lump 
of this, of the bignefs of a wallnut, thrown red-hot into a 
pound of antimony in fufion, converts almoft the whole fub- 
ftance of it into glafs, fifteen ounces of clean and fine glafs 
being thus produced ; and what is very remarkable, the 
cawk itfelf never melts in the metal. 

The purification of gold, by means of antimony, is performed 
in this manner. ■ Before you enter on the procefs, it is ne- 
ceffary to guefs, as nearly as may be, at the allay of the 
gold, by the touch-needles, or otherwife. If the quantity 
of gold in the mafs is not lefs than three quarters, that is, 
eighteen carats, the mafs muff, be melted in a wind-furnace, 
and the crucible mult be covered, to prevent coals falling 
in ; this done, put into it, at feveral times, double the 
quantity of crude antimony in fine powder, as foon as one 
portion of the antimony is melted, putting in another : let 
the whole continue in fufion a few minutes, then pour it in- 
to a melting cone, warmed, and rubbed with tallow, and 
ftrike with a hammer on the floor, near where the cone 
ftands, that the heavier part may fink to the bottom. When 
all is cold, invert the cone, and ftrike it, and a mafs will 
fall out, having at bottom a regulus, more or lefs yellow, 
according to the quantity of the gold in the mixture; this 
may with a few blows be feparated from the'fulphurcous 
emit, which is at top. Melt in a fmaller fire this regulus, 
and when in fufion add to it a double quantity of crude an- 
timony in powder, and pour It out into the cone again a 
little after ; feparatc the regulus from the antimony at top, 
and then repeat this operation once more. When this is 
done, put the feparated regulus into a thick good teft, place 
this in the furnace immediately before the bellows, put coals 
round it, and one or two pieces of wood upon them, and 
make a middling fire, fuch as is fufficient to melt the regu- 
lus, the reguline part of the antimony will vanifli in a thick 
fmoak; then encreafe the fire, and keep it fo, till the fumes 
are over, and the furface of the gold is of a fine green ; 
and afterwards give the gold another fufion with borax and 
nitre, and it will be perfectly pure. 
When the gold to be purified by this procefs is impure to 
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an allay of eight carats, it is not proper to perform the pre* 
cipitation by antimony alone, but there fhould be added as 

, many times two carats of common fulphur, as the allay 
of the gold is fo many carats lefs than eighteen, Cramer's 
Art of Allaying, p. 276. 

Stibium, in medicine, c5\r. is net only given in fubftance, but 
many preparations ot itare alfo ufed ; which are either emetic* 
cathartic, diaphoretic, or fudorific. Crude antimony in pow- 
der is found good for diJlblving vifcidities, in cutaneous dif- 
eafes, and, as fome very confidently aflert, in convulfions 
and epileptics. Externally, in ointments, it is commended 
for drying up ulcers, curing the itch, and in plaiflers for 
refolving of tumors* 

There appears no reafon for people's being afraid of giving 
crude antimony internally, experience fhews it to be a fafe 
medicine, unlefs by accident the acid of the ftomach fhould 
prove ftrong enough to be a menftruum to it. 
The preparations of antimony are, 1. fulphur pracipitatum an- 
timonii. 2. Crocus antimonii, called alfo crocus metallorum, 
3. Crocus antimonii lotus. 4. Calx antimonii, called antimo- 
ninm. diaphoretienm. 5. Tartarian emetician. 6. Cavjlkum ai »■ 
timoniale. 7. Cinnabaris antimonii. 8. Regulus antimonii 
martialis. 9. 'Tinclura antimonii. 10. The Kcrmes mineral, 
or Carthufian powder. See the articles Sulphur, Crocus, 
Calx, c5V. Cycl. and Suppl. 

The virtues of anthmmy, in the difcafes of animals^ are very 
great, and very evident on any trial. Pigs that have the 
meafles are at all times recovered by it, which proves it a 
great purifier cf the blood. Horfes who have running heels, 
that cannot he cured by the common methods ufed by the" 
farriers, will generally be cured by this medicine in a little 
time. The manner of ufing it is this : mix one drachm 
with every feeding of oats which the horfe has in a morn- 
ing j it is befl put together in one place, buried under a few 
oats, and the horfe's head being with-he'd a little, and then 
let go juft againlt that place, he will take it all in at a mouth- 
ful. Some horfes do not diflike it, others obftinately re- 
fute it, but to thefe it may eafily be given in balls. The 
virtues of this drug, in fattening of cattle, has by many been 
thought imaginary, but experiment proves it to be a real 
truth. A horfe that is lean and fcabby, and not to be fatted 
by any other means, will become fat on taking a dofe of 
antimony every morning, for two months together. A boar 
fed for brawn, and having an ounce of antimony given him 
every morning, will become fat a fortnight fooner than 
others put into the ftye at the fame time, and fed in the 
fame manner, but without the antimony. Philofoph. Tranf. 

N ° 39- 

Crude antimony is recommended in palfies, pains, and numb • 
nefs, which come on after a falivation, and is faid to have 
cured feveral who were paralytic from other caufes. The 
method of giving it, is to begin with three grains, increaf- 
ing the dofe with three grains every day, to half a drachm ; 
after which the dofe is diminifhed three grains every day, 
till it comes down to the-quantity of the firft dofe. Com- 
merc. Liter. Norimb. ap. Medic. En". Edinb. 
Antimony, before the twelfth age, was of fcrvice only in the 
composition of paint. Scripture defcribes it to us as a fort 
of paint, with which the women blackened their eyebrows. 
Jezabel undcrftanding that Jehu was to enter Samaria, paint- 
ed her eyes with antimony, or, according to the Hebrew, 
put her eyes in antimony. 

As large black eyes were thought the fmeft, they of both 
fexes, who were careful of their beaut v, rubbed their eyes, 
eyelids, and round the eyes, with a needle dipped in a box 
of paint made of antimony, with a defign of blackening 
them. 

At this- day the women of Syria, Arabia, and Babylonia, 
anoint and blacken themfclves about the eyes ; and both men 
and women put black upon their eyes in the defert, to pre- 
ferve them from the heat of the fun, and the piercing of its 
rays. M. Darvieux tells us, that the Arabian women border 
their eyes with a black colour made of tutty, which the 
Arabians call rebel. They draw a line of this kind of black- 
ing without the corner of their eyes, to make them appear 
larger. Ifaiah, in his enumeration of the feveral ornaments 
belonging to the daughters of Sion, has not forgot the nee- 
dles which they made ufe of in painting their eyes and eye- 
lids ; nor has this practice efcaped thejafh of Juvenal *. 

Ilk fuperc-lium madida fuligine tinSium 
Obliqim producit acu, pingitque iremmtes 
Attollens oculos. 

Ezefciel, discovering the irregularities of the Jewifh nation 
under the idea of a debauched woman, fays, that fhe bathed) 
perfumed herfelf, and that fhe anointed her eyes with anti- 
mony. Job fhews lufficiently how pftach antimony was in 
efteem, by calling one of his daughters a veffel of antimony , 
or a box to put paint in, cornu Jlibii. Tertuilian and St. 
Cvprian have declaimed very warmly againft this cuftom of 
painting; their eyes and eyebrows c .— [ b Juv. Sat. 2. e Cal* 
ntei's Dictionary.] 

Stibium 
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Stibium ccratum. See the article Vitrum antlmonii ce- 
r'atum. 

STICA, a name given by fome authors to all externa! aftrin 
gents ufed in hemorrhages. 

Stica, in our old writers, a brafs Saxon coin, of the value 
of half a farthing, four of them making an helfing. Blount. 

STICHOMANTIA, £Ti*»jim>1n«, in antiquity, a fort of div 
nation by verfes, (commonly thofe of the Sibylline oracles) 
"which being wrote on litile pieces of paper, and thrown in- 
to a veffel, the firft drawn out was fuppofed to contain the 
will of the Gods. Potter, Archseol. Gnec. Tom. I. p. 333 
See Sortes, Cycl. 

STICHOS, a name given by the old writers to a pectoral 
confection, the principal ingredient of which was the herb 
marrubium, or hore-hound. 

STICKLEBACK, in ichthyology, a name given by us to 
that fmall fifh, called by authors by the feveral names of 
fpinaehia, fpinax, &i\& pugnitius pifcis\ as alfo pifciculus ofp, 
pifciculus aculeatus, and the like ; and finally, by Artedi, by 
the much more expreffwe name of gajlerojlcus, expreffing 
that great Angularity it has in the bony ft ructure of its belly. 
The common Jlicklcbuck is diftinguifhed by Artedi by the 
name of the gajlerojlcus with three fpines on the back' ; and 
by this character it differs from two other fpecies, the one 
the fpinarclla of authors, a fmall fpecies with ten prickles in 
the back ; and the other a long tea kind with fifteen fpines 
on its back, called by Willughby, and others, the pugnitius 
marinus longus. See the article Gasterosteus. 
As contemptible a fifh as this may fcem, its mifchief in eat- 
ing the young fry in ponds is not greater than its value. 
In a fort of manufacture carried on at Bofton, and fome 
other parts of Lincolnihire, they have fallen into a way 
of making oil of it, and have made annually a hundred 
tun, or more, to their very great advantage. All the waters 
thereabout fwarm with this little fifh, and doubtlefs a fuf- 
ficient quantity might *be found in other places for the 
fame fort of ufe. They grow in the Bofton river to an inch 
and half in length, and about half an inch in breadth, and 
are taken out at a bufhel a draught. Eight chalder of them 
make a barrel of oil ; their barrel is a hogfhead ; they are 
-obliged to ufe them very frefh, elfe the oil runs from them 
to wafte, and they ufually boil every night what they have 
caught by day. It is a wonder that this quality of this 
little fifh was not found out fooner, for in frying them in 
the common way for eating, they all run into an oil in the 
pan. Philof. Tranf. N° 223. 

STICKLER, in our old writers, an inferior officer, who cut 
wood within the king's parks of Clarendon. Rot. Pari. 
1 Hen. VI. Blount. 

STICKS of eels, a quantity, or meafure of twenty five. A 
bind of eels contains ten Jlicks, and each Jlick twenty five 
eels. Stat. Weights and Meafures. Blount. 

STIFFLE, or Great mufcle, in the manege, is the part of 
the hind leg of a horfe which advances towards his belly. 
This is a moft dangerous part to receive a blow upon. 

STIGMA, among botanifts. See the article Pistil. 

STIGMATA, in natural hiftory, the apertures in different 
parts of the bodies of infects communicating with the tra- 
cheie, or air veffels, and ferving for the office of refpiration. 
Reaumur, Hilt. Infect, paffirri. 

Nature has given to thefe minute animals a much larger 
number of trachea and bronchia, than to us. We have the 
ramifications of the trachea reaching no farther than into the 
breaft, whereas, in the bodies of thefe infects, we find them 
extended through the whole, and finely and admirably in- 
terlaced one with another. We have but one mouth to re- 
fpire by ; and the organization of the parts, infervient to re- 
fpiration, is very admirable in us ; but in the infect clafs, the 
mouths, or openings to breathe at, are much more nume- 
rous, and the organization much more complex. 
All the two-winged and four-winged flies, which have a 
fingle or undivided corcelet, to which their legs are all fixed, 
( have alfo four Jligmata in that corcelet, two on each fide. 
They have them alfo on the rings of their body, but thofe 
on the corcelet arc the molt confiderable. 
Of the four on the corcelet, the two anterior ones are ufu- 
ally the iargeft. The belt: way to find them, in the gene- 
rality of flics, is to examine them firft in the larger fpecies 
of the libelhc, where they are very diftinQ and plain, and 
after their fituation is well known in that fpecies, they will 
be much the more readily found in the reft. 
Thefe Jligmata of the corcelet, as well the anterior as the 
pofterior, are oblong, and placed obliquely to the length of 
the body ; that end of them next the head is more elevated 
than the other, and their fize is fufficiently large to render 
them vifible, efpecially the firft pair. Each of thefe feems 
not a little to refemble a fea-mufcle with its fhells a little 
open, or is fomewhat like the opening of an eye. It is 
alfo furrounded by two eyelids, proportionably thick ; and 
befide thefe, which make its outer circumference, one may 
difcover two others within, which are bordered with hairs, 
and which, when clofed, often quite fhut up the open- 
ing. 
The colour of tins Jligmata often is fome help alfo to us for 



the difcovering them ; they are very frequently different in 
colour from the corcelet ; fome are yellowifh, others of a 
coffee colour, or fome degree of a fallow colour, in flies 
whofe corcelet is brown, or black, or bluifh. 
Flies have, befide thefe, kverzl Jligmata alfo in the rin<*s of 
their bodies, perhaps in every one of them, though com- 
monly thofe in the two or three firft are only to be diftin- 
guifhed : thefe are not like thofe of the corcelet, but are 
round, ufually a little eminent above the reft of the furface, 
and refembling pin's heads ; they are not eafily difcovered, 
becaufe they are not only fmall, but ufually hid by the 
folds, or commiffures of the rings. They are ufually two 
on each ring, placed on the two oppofite fides, and partly 
under the belly. Reaumur, Hift. Inf. Vol. 4. p. 248. 

STIGMATICI, among the Romans, were fervants marked 
in the face for fome crime. Pltifc. in voc. 

STIGMATIZING, among the antients, was inflicted upon 
Haves as a punifhment, but more frequently as a mark to 
know them by ; in which cafe, it was done by applying a 
red-hot iron, marked with certain letters, to their fore- 
heads, till a fair impreffion was made, and then pourino- 
ink into the furrows, that the infeription might be the more 
confpicuous. Potter, Archaol. GrKC. Tom. I. p. 64. 

Stigmatizikc, among fome nations, was looked upon as 
a diftinguifhing mark of honour and nobility. Potter, loc. 
cit. p. 65. 

STIL de grain, in the colour trade, the name of a compofiti- 
on ufed for painting in oil or water, and is made of a de- 
coction of the lycium, or Avignon berry, in alum-water 
which is mixed with whiting into a pafte, and formed into 
twifted flicks. It ought to be chofen of a fine gold yellow, 
very fine, tender, and friable, and free from dirt. Pomet'% 
Hift. of Drugs, p. 14. 

STILE (Cycl.)— In a philofophical Jlik, the only end is accu- 
rately to explain our thoughts to others ; thence the par- 
ticular rules to be obferved by a philofopher, in delivering 
his doctrines, naturally follow : fuch as, 
l°. Not to deviate from the received fignifications of terms. 
2°. That the fame terms be always taken in the fame fenfe. 
3°. To fix the meaning of fuch words as have only a vaoue 
fenfe. ' ° 

4°. To fignify objefls, effentially different, by different 
names. 

From thefe rules, the ufe and neceffity of terms of art ap- 
pear, and fhews with how little reafon they are vulgarly con- 
demned. B ' 
5 . The philofopher ought always to make ufe of proper 
expreffions, and ufe no more words than what are precifely 
neceffary to eftablifh the truth of his doctrines. IVolJ, Difc. 
Praslim. Logic, cap. 5. 

STIth-bottoms, in the diftillery, a name given by the traders 
to what remains in the Jlill after the working the wafh into 
low wines. 

Thefe bottoms are procured in the greateft quantity from the 
malt wafh, and are of fo much value to the diftiller in the 
fattening of hogs, £?r. that he often finds them one of the 
moft valuable articles of the bufinefs. They might alfo be 
put to other ufes, fuch as the affording a large proportion of 
an acid fpirit, an oil, a fuel, and a fixed fait ; and with fome 
addrefs, and good management, a vinegar, and a tartar. An- 
other very advantageous ufe of them, is the adding them to 
the next brewing of the malt for more fpirit : the encreafe 
of the produce from this, is more than could eafily be con- 
ceived. It alfo more readily difpofes the new wafh to fer- 
ment, and gives the fpirit a vinofity that it cannot have 
without it ; the proportion, in this cafe, muft never exceed 
that of a fifth, or fixth part of the whole quantity of liquor 
employed. 

The liquor left behind in the Jlill, after the reaifying the 
low wines into proof fpirit, is alfo called by fome by the 
name of Jlill-bottoms ; but this is little more than mere 
phlegm, or water impregnated with a few acid, and fome 
oily parts, not worth feparating, unlefs for curiofity. The 
liquor left in the Jlill, after the reaifying the proof fpirit 
into alcohol, is alfo of the fame kind. 
The bottoms of melaffes fpirits feem calculated for many 
ufes. It is very probable that the vinegar-makers would 
find their account in the trying them, and the fti'ong, and 
lafting yellow colour, with which they tinge the hahds, may 
recommend them to the dyers. A fmall proportion of them 
added to the new treacle to be fermented, greatly promotes 
the operation, and encreafes the quantity of fpirit. 
The bottoms of the wine fpirit, that is the remainder, after 
diftilling the fpirituous part from damaged wines, or wine 
lees, may be brought to afford Mr. Boyle's acid fpirit of 
wine, and that fubftance called by Becher the media fub- 
Jlantia vini. ^ A parcel of tartar ma)' alfo be procured in very 
great perfection ; and the laft remainder may be converted 
into excellent and genuine fait of tartar. The liquor may 
otherwife be ferviceable in making vinegar and white lead. 
Show's Effay on Diftillery. 

Still-Ao»/}. The Dutch have much the advantage of us in 

the Jtruaure of their JliU-houfes, and have every thing in 
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great readinefs and ncatnefs. The general rules} in building 
thefe boufeSi fhould be thefe. 

The firft caution is to lay the floor aflope, not flat, where 
any wet work is to be performed ; it Ihould alfo be well 
flagged with broad ftones, fo that no wet be detained in the 
crevices, but all may run off, and be let out at the drains 
made at the bottom and fides. 

The fills ihould be placed abreaft on that fide of the fill- 
houfe to which the floor has its current. The largeft fills 
in Holland, for their greateft works, are never of that mon- 
ftrous fize that we fee them of in England, but much more 
manageable and handy, as feldom containing more than fix 
or eight hogDieads ; and with fuch fills, a fingle hand will 
perform much more bufinefs than with one of a much 
larger fize. Fronting the fills, and adjoining to the back 
wall, fhould be a ftage for holding the fermenting backs, 
and thefe being placed at a proper height, may empty them- 
felves, by means of a cock and a canal, into the ftills, which 
are thus charged with very little trouble. 
Near this fet of fermenting backs Ihould be placed a pump 
or two, that may readily fupply them with water by means 
of a trunk, or canal, leading to each back. Under the 
pavement, adjoining to the fills, mould be a kind of cellar, 
wherein to lodge the receivers, each of which mould be 
furnifhed with its pump, to raife the low wines into the 
fill for rectification ; and through this cellar the refufe wafh, 
or fill- bottoms, fhould be difcharged by means of a hofe, 
or other contrivance. Thefe are the principal things to be 
regarded in the erecting a full- houfe for the original produc- 
tion of fpirits, and if thefe rules arc well obferved, malt 
fpirit will be made with little more trouble than melaffes; 
for by this means the bufinefs of brewing and cooling the 
wafh, which, according to the method generally pra&ifed in 
England, takes up fo much time and trouble, is entirely 
faved, fermentation is carried on to a much greater advan- 

. ta^-ei and the quantity of fpirit encreafed. Shaw's Effay on 
DHlillery. 

STINT, in zoology, the name of a fmall bird common about 
the fea fhores in many counties of England, and feeming 
to be the fame with the c'mdus prior of Aldrovand, and 
the fchanidos, or junco of Bellonius, called by the French 
ahuette de mcr, the fea-lark. 

It is fomewhat fmaller than the common lark, and in fliape 
refembles the fmaller fnipe. Its beak is black, ftender, and 
ftrait ; its feet of a greenifh, or brownifh black ; its back 
is a grey, variegated with oblong black fpots, and its wings 
fomewhat of a reddifh brown ; its neck is grey, and its head 
variegated with black and a reddifli brown; its wings are 
long, and when folded reach beyond the end of the tail ; 
and its rump is fomewhat reddifh with black ftreaks. Ray's 
Ornitholog. p. 226. 

STIP vifch, in zoology, a name given by the Dutch in the 
Eaft-Indies to a fith of the clafs of our European ones 
which have two back fins, the anterior of which is prickly, 
the hinder not fo. Its fkin is fpotted, and its flefli very de- 
licate, and well tafted. It is generally caught by hooks. 
Ray's Ichthyogr. Append, p. 8. 

STIRRUP, (Cycl.) in the manege. To loofe one's ft irrups, 
is to fuffer them to flip from the foot. 
The ft irrup-foot is the near, or left foot before. 
Stirrup-leather is a thong of leather, defcending from the 
faddle down by the horfe's ribs, upon which the ftirrups 
hang. 

Stirrup-bearer, called in French parte etr'ter, is an end of 
leather made faft to the end of the faddle, to trufs up the 
firrup when the rider is alighted, and the horfe fent to the 
liable. 

Stirrup of a /hip, a piece of timber put upon a fhip's keel, 
when fome of her keel happens to be beaten off, and they 
cannot come conveniently to put, or fit in a new piece ; then 
they patch in a piece of timber, and bind it on with an iron, 
which goes under the fhip's keel, and comes up on each 
fide of the fhip, where it is nailed ftrongly with fpikesj and 
this they call a ftirrup. 

STO./E, Trout, in antiquity, the porticos at Athens, Thefe 
were full of exedrse, clival, and fide-buildings, furnifhed 
with feats fit for ftudy or difcourfe. Here it is probable 
philofophers, and their fcholars, ufed to meet. Potter, Ar- 
chied. Graec. lib. 1. cap. 8. Tom. I. p. 38. See the article 
Exedrje, Cycl. 

STOAKED, in a fhip. When the water in the bottom can- 
not come to the well of the pump, they fay, the Jhip is a- 
ftoak, or ftoaked : fo they fay alfo, the Umber holes are ftoaked, 
when the water cannot pafs through them ; and that the 
pump is ftoaked, when fomething is got into it which choaks 
it up, fo that it will not work. 

STOAT, in zoology, the name ufed by many for the animal 
whofe fkin is the ermtn. See the article Ermineum ani- 
mal. 

STOC and fuvel, in our old writers, a forfeiture where any 
one is taken carrying fipites and pabulum out of the woods; 
for ftoc fignifies flicks, and_ ftovd pabulum. Antiq. Chart, 
ap. Blount. 

STOCK of an anchor. See the article Anchor. 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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§T0CK.-bricks. See BRiCK-making. 

SrocK-fi/h, in the fifh trader a rtarae given to the common 
cod-fifh when cured in a particular manner, which makes it 
neceftary to beat it with (ticks before it is fit for drefling. 
WUugbby's Hid. Pifc. p. 166. See Cov>-fiJh. 

SrocK-fuly-fozuer. See the article Leucoium. 

STOCFCER, in ichthyology, a name given by the Germans 
to the faurus of the antients, the trachurus of the later 
writers. It is a fpecies of the fomber, known among us un- 
der the name of the bwfe-maekrel\ and is diftinguifhed from 
the reft by Artedi, by the name of the fomber with .the 
lateral line prickly, and with thirty rays in the pinna ani. 

STOCKS (Cycl.) — Stocks, among fbip-carpentersj a frame 
of timber and great pofts, made afhore to build pinnaces, 
ketches, boats, and fuch fmall craft, and fometimes fmall 
frigates. Hence we fay, a Jhip is on the ftods t when fhe is 
a building. 

Stocks, appus, a wooden machine to put the legs of offen- 
ders in, for the fecuring of diforderly perfons, and by the 
way of punifhment in divers cafes ordained By ftatute, lf?c. 
And it is faid that every vil!, within the precinct of a torn, 
is indictable for not having a pair of ftocks, and fhall forfeit 
5/. Kitch. 13. 

STOMACACE, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs a 
fymptom of the fcurvy, which is a fcetor of the mouth, 
with a forenefs and bleeding of the gums. 

STOMACH {Cycl.)'- In order to underftand the a£Hon of the 
ftomach, in turning the aliments into chyle, we are firft to 
thoroughly confider its form. It is eafy toobferve, that the 
two orifices of the ftomach, the cefophagus, and pylorus, 
are not fituated exactly over^againft one another; but that if 
the ftomach be regularly divided longitudinally into two 
halves, the cefophagus will be found wholly in the anterior 
half, and the pylorus, in great part, in the pofterior. Near 
the infertion of the cefophagus there are two planes of mufcles, 
the one is placed near the bottom of the ftomach, and en- 
compaffes all that part of the cefophagus that is neareft that. 
part. This mufcle throws off obliquely feveral bundles of 
fibres, which run to the middle, both of the anterior and 
pofterior fides of the ftomach, and many of thefe extending 
even to the lower part of it, make what are there called the 
oblique fibres of the flomach. The other mufcular plane en- 
closes, in the fame manner, the other part of the mouth of 
the cefophagus, or that which lies toward the pylorus ; this 
terminates on each fide near the bottom of the ftomach. 
Thefe two planes of fibres are, as it were, two flefhy bands 
about the mouth of the cefophagus, which crofs one another 
both on the upper and under part of the ftomach. 
The longitudinal fibres are very flender, and appear about art 
inch from the pylorus, extending themfelves along both the 
anterior and the pofterior fides of the ftomach, quite to the 
orifice of the cefophagus ; and finally, they are inferted round 
about the pylorus by two ligamentary bands, which authors 
have generally paffed over without obferving; Thefe bands 
are much like thofe of the colon* and occupy all the length 
of the neck, and may be eafily diftinguifhed by the touchy 
and arc not difficult to be feen on bending the part in an in- 
flated ftomach. 

The fibres of the bottom of the ftomach, when nicely exa- 
mined, are found to be circular* all compofing feveral fmall 
concentric circles, each feries of which is independent of 
all the reft. There is one of thefe circles placed juft in the 
center of the bottom of the ftomach, and from this the other 
circles fpread, being of feveral different diameters, accord- 
ing to the places where they ftand, and reaching to near 
the orifices where the flefhy fibres take another courfe, as 
before obferved. The bodies, called circular fibres of the 
ftomach, and fuppofed to part from the upper part of the fto- 
mach, clofe to one another, and taking the round of the 
ftomach to return thither again* are truly a number of fmall 
mufcles, or bundles of fibres, placed at fmall diftances from 
one another, no one of which ever reaches perfectly round 
the ftomach: from thefe feveral fmalier fibres are propagated 
in an irregular manner, which fill up the interftices of .the 
circular directions of thefe, and form a fort of net-like plex- 
us, between the fibres of which the nervous membrane of 
the ftomach is eafily feen. Thefe interftices, in general, are of 
a fort of lozenge fhape, and the whole of thefe fibres may 
be faid to conftitute a foit of mufcular net, enveloping the 
whole ftomach. All thofe bundles of fibres, or fmall mufcles, 
which are fituated below the upper orifice of the ftomach, or 
near about it, form together a plan, or feries, which runs in 
a ftrait line from the upper to the lower extremity of the 
ftomach; whereas, on the contrary, thofe which are placed 
about the middle ofthe ftomach feem to turn about, and 
form parts of circles, the convex part of all which ftands to- 
ward the bottom of the- ftomach: and finally, thofe which 
are placed about the neck of the ftomach are much bent, and 
their bending is always the greater, as they approach nearer 
to the pylorus. This appears to be the true figure and ar- 
rangement of the fibres of the ftomach ; and as this is very 
different in many particulars, from the common accounts of 
anatomical authors, it was neceffary to give this at large, in 
order to underftand and explain the a£Uon of this part in 
3 K k k the 
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the great work of digeftion ; and according to this account, 
the offices of. every part will be very eafily underftood. 
The circular tftfdg of mufcular fibres, placed round the 
orifice of the oefophagus, are defigned to prevent the upper 
orifice of the fiomach from being too much diftended, whe- 
ther by our carelefsly fwallowing too large morfels, or by 
the action of vomiting. The ufe of the mufcular circles, 

- at the bottom of the fiomach, is as eafily feen : the aliments 
received into this part of the fiomach, were it not for thefe 
circular arrangements of fibres, would remain there, and 
have no tendency given them to go out of the fiomach ; but 

. by this wonderful Aructure, the whole bottom of the fto- 
mach can at once be put into a fafe and eafy, though a pow- 

: erful contraction, by means of which the aliments are na- 
turally .fent toward the pylorus for their difcharge. Thefe 
circles give the fir ft principle of the periftaltic motion of 
the fiomach, which is much the fame with that of the in 
teftines, . . 

When the aliments have been thrown off from thefe circles, 
they are not .immediately, however, difcharged into the 

- pylorus, but are. thrown upon thofe bundles of fibres, or 
fmall rnufcles, which make what has been before called the 
reticular coat of the fiomach. That part of this coat which 
immediately receives them, is -that compofed of fegments 
of circles, the convex parts of which are all placed toward 

. the bottom of the fiomach ; and as thefe afterwards form their 

■ contractions, their middle naturally elevates, and throws off 
the aliment itill toward the pylorus, and this is done with 
the more force, as the action of thefe fibres is ftrengthened 
by the longitudinal ones j and, in fine, thofe longitudinal 
fibres, which are attached to the bands that furround the 
pylorus, when they act, contract, or pull the other parts 
of the fiomach toward their insertions j fo that every thing 
tends to help the throwing the food upon the pylorus. 
The reticular coat of the fiomach has alfo other great ad- 
vantages ; it is eafily capable of extenlion, and coniequently 
gives the ftomach a capacity of enlarging, fo as to hold a 
larger quantity of aliments than it otherwife could ; a'nd 
when they act, fo as to.be appioaching toward their .natural 
ftate again after fuch diftsntion, this action, which is no 
other than their contraction, neceffarily throws the aliments 
toward the pylorus: this contraction is always fucceeded 
by a fmall dilatation again, and that by another contracti- 
on, and thefe alternately fucceeding one another, fo long as 
any of the aliments continue in ithe ftomach, conftitute 

. what authors call its periftaltic motion. Although this mo- 
tion is very flight, and only a kind of vermicular undulation, 

■■ which is fcarce . fenfible, yet there have not been wanting 
very great men, who have thought it fufficient tor the great 
work of digeftion, Thefe authors fet afide the ufe of ajiy 
liquors, or juices of the fiomach, mixing themfelv.es with 
the aliments, and give the whole to this motion, which t-ney 
call a kind of trituration, which they fay breaks the ali- 
ments into fmall and fine parts, by rubbing them againft 

■ one another, and that thefe fine broken particles make what 
is called chyle; but it is ■ fcarce confonant to reafon, that fo 
weak a caufe fhould be productive of fuch great effects. 

"This motion is no ftronger than the periftaltic motion of 
.. the interlines, and that is never fuppofed to have any fuch 
effects on their contents, but only, to pufth them forward. 
The liquor prepared from the food is known alfo, to be grey 
at its pafiing out of the fiomach, and only to acquire its white 
colour in the duodenum ; and how is . this accountable for 
on the plan of trituration only ? And finally, if that were 
all that was required to digeftion, to what purpofe did na- 
ture, which does nothing in vain, ordain fuch an abundance 
of fluids to be prefent in all places, where the aliments were 
2 deftincd to undergo any change ? To know the abundant 
quantity of thefe, we need only follow the courfe of the food 
from the time of its being taken into the mouth to that of 
its. being changed into chyle. 
All the time that the teeth are chewing the food, the parotid 
glands a'fford a prodigious quantity of faliva, which runs 
into the mouth, mixes with it, and pafTes with it into the 
fiomach $ befide thefe,. alfo, there are many other fources. of 
the faliva, which all difcharge it at the -fame time,_but the 
quantity from thefe alone is not eafily conceived*. A foldicr 
had, by a wound in the cheek, one of the parotids cut in 
two, and had the wound clofed within, but not without ; it 
was obferved,. that whenever he ufed bis jaws in chewing, 
this one wounded, gland alone difcharged a quantity of lymph 
enough to wet- feveral napkins.; what then muft be the 
quantity at every meal difcharged from both, and from all 
the other fources together? Though this is all carried down 
into the fiomach, yet there frefh juices are added to it. 
Wepfer difcovered multitudes of glands in the human fio- 
mach, the orifices of which were very fenfible ; and befide 
thefe, Mr, Ruyfch difcovered feveral other eminences, which, 
by their refemblance to thofe in the fecond ftomach of an ox, 
fecrn to be only cafes enclofmg duffers of minute glands, 
all deftincd, with the others, to pour out their contents on 
the mafc of aliments. All thefe fluids, however, only change 
the food into a thick greyifh liquor, which is too coaife 
to be received into the lacteals, and needs a farther elabo- 
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ration. This elaboration changes it into a white liquor, 
which we call chyle ; and this is only performed in the duo- 
denum, where there can be no trituration, but where there 
is a very remarkable afiemblage of different liquors to effect 
it: for befide the common ones, the liver and gall-bladder 
difcharge into this inteftme a great quantity of bile by the 
ductus choledocus ; and the pancreas fends thither alfo a 
great deal of its lympth. Brunderus has obferved alfo, in 
this inteftine, a valt number of gljnds, which, according 
to him, make a fort of fecond pancreas : thefe all furnilh, 
alfo, a great quantity of liquor's to the duodenum, where 
this great change is made in the matter of the aliment; and 
it is very natural to conclude from the- whole, that it is By 
means of thefe liquors that this change is effected; and if it 
appear, that the lair change of the greyiln liquor of the fio- 
mach into chyle be wrought by thefe fluids, why fhould it be 
doubted but that nature, which is alike in all its works, 
has ufed the fame means in the firft change, and by the li- 
quors, mixt with the aliment's in the ftomach, has wrought 
them into that grey liquor they are found there changed in- 
to ? Trituration does not at all feem the bufinefs of the 
fiomach, nature we fee has appointed another part, the mouth, 
for that office, and has furnifhed that with hard- bodies, ca- 
pable of tearing and grinding things to pieces. The moft 
natural opinion, on the whole, feems therefore, that the office 
of the mouth was thus to rend and tear in pieces the aliments 
before their paffage into the fiomach, that there the juices 
might act more ftiongly upon them ; in the fame manner 
as the chemift beats and breaks to pieces the fubftances, 
which he is going to throw into proper liquors, to extract 
their tincture. Mem. Acad. Par. 17 19.. 
The digeftive power of the ftomach of fome fowls is vaffly 
greater than' that in men, or any other animals. Cryftal 
bullets, fome hollow, and others folid, have been cramrried 
I down the throats of hens, and have been found afterwards 
I ftrangely eroded, and eaten by the'jitices there. Hollow 
I buliets of glafs have been alfo crammed down by the mem- 
bers of the Florentine Academy, and' have been found after- 
wards riot only eroded' on their furface, bmt filled witHin 
with a whitiih liquor like cream, which teemed to prey upon 
their fubftarice. It is probable hence', that the ft rong- di- 
geftion of thefe fowls may be in fome frieafure owing to- a 
powerful menftruum in their fiomach; 'Mais and cryital are 
two things wholly indiflbluble by any trienftruums we are 
acquainted with, and yet they are corrbded here. 
This menftruum in the fiomach of thefe animals, affiftfed by 
what' the gravel-ffones, whfch they fwallow, are able to do 
in the manner of teeth, may very well deftroy, and reduce 
iubftances of fuch derife texture, as we fcarce know how to 
-manage. The glafs drop's With long tails, called Prince Ru- 
pert's drops, having, been, in the fame manner forced down the 
throats of capons, were found entire in the' fiomach wrier 
many days, arid burft as ufual on breaking oft* the tail. 
Thefe loft fofnewhat of their weight by. remaining in the 
fiomach fome tirrie, but the' fame fort of drops, when lin- 
tempered by heating In." the fire, ( loft a great deal in a Very 
fhort time. One of them, with which Redi .rriade.his expe- 
riments, loft four grains 'of its weight in, four days-,- and 
giving it to another fowl, it, in fix: days time, loft-' nine 
grains more. This is an argument, not drily of the.' ^aft 
power of digeftion in the ftomach of thefe fowls, but of the 
great difference of hardnefs there is between the fame glafs 
when tempered, by being dropped hot into water, and when 
untempered again by fire. 

Experiments were alfo made, ,by giving diamonds, topazes, 
leaden bullets, jafpers; arid porphyry, to'the'fame animals, 
and -others of like kinds. The diamond loft nothing of its 
weight;- the topaz alm'oft nothing, the lo'fs being fcarce 
difcernible with nice fcales ;' other ftohes fcarce loft any thine, 
but the leaden bullets Toft oorifiderab'ly. ' Hence it is eafy to 
conclude, that the friia'll gravel -ftones, Which they pick up 
to ferve for grinding the food in their fiomachs, do their office 
without parting with a'lmoft any thing frofri themfehfes : 
thefe little, ftones, though lefs beautiful, Vet approaching 1 in 
their nature to the gems. There is great 1 difference, how- 
ever, 'between thefe and pearls; for it was found that 'fbur 
pearls given to a pigeon loft one third of their weight"' in 
twenty four hours, and eight fmall pearls/given to another 
pigeon loft two thirds' of their weight in two days. Jltdi, 
Efperienz. 
Stomach of fifm. The ftomach of fijhss is very different' in 
the various kinds, in reflect of flze, thickhels, and ittf' Se- 
veral properties and qualities; but its lituation is generally 
longitudinal, and it is fingle in all the known fifties, ex- 
cept in the firomatcus of Rolideletius, in which it is faid to 
be double. 

The fiomach in living nth is cold tq'tfce touch, but this is 
only a proof that it ' is 'lefs tiot than 'OUT own flefh. That 
there -is heat in it, is evident enough . from the digeftion 
which is fo powerful in it, the fiomachs of many fifh. di- 
gefting fubftances which ours could not at a!! effect ; fuch 
are the mills of Ihell'fifli. it is not eafy to fuppofe this 
could be performed without fome degree of he'at in the part, 
but at the fame time we are informed by this how fmaH a 

degree 
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degree of heat is necefiary for working thcfe effects, and 
how much may be done by the continual attrition of the 
fibres, and by a proper, fluid., Artedi, Ichthyolog. 

Stomach affiles. In examining with care the bodies of 
thefe little animals one may perceive, that when the paffage 
of the aliments is got beyond the lungs, and below the place 
where they form a fort of diaphragm, one finds the canal, 
that ferved for this paffage, forming a large, though fhort 
body, the diameter of which three or four times exceeds that 
of the canal itfeif. This body is compofed of three fiefhy 
lobes, and is unquestionably the ftomach of the animal. 
The inteftine goes out of it, very nearly from the. fame 
part where the other paffage is admitted into it; the inteftine 
then directs itfeif toward the anus, and afterwards runs up- 
ward again toward the diaphragm, or bottom of the lungs; 
and thence, after many convolutions, many times running 
backward and forward, it terminates in the anus. 
In caterpillars and butterflies, the canal from the mouth to 
the anus is only one ftrait inteftine, but it is much other- 
wife in thefe creatures,, the inteftines, both in the fly, and 
in the worm it is produced from, always making a number 
of contortions and convolutions.. 

Stomach-^. See Excutia wntr'uuli. 

STOMACHICA febris, the famachic fever, a name given by 
Heifter, and fome others, to a fpecies of fever, called by 
others a mefenterk feyeri and by our, Sydenham nova febris 

. in a peculiar treatife. See Intestinal fever. 

STOMATICA, a term ufed by fome for all medicines ufed 
in disorders of the mouth. 

STONE (Cyel.) — Some look upon fanes as unorganized vege- 
tables, and that they grow by the accretion of falts, which 
often fhoot into angular and regular figures. This, it is 
faid, appears in the formation of ■cryfrals .on the Alps ; and 
that /tones are formed by the fimple attraction and accretion 
of falts, appears by- the tartar on the inftde of a claret vef- 
fel, and efpeciall.y by the formation of a fane-'m the human 
body. Dr. Berkeley, Bi-fnop of Cloyne, in Philof. Tranf. 
N°48i. p. 326.. 
Stones are often corroded, and confumed by the air. Ibid. 

. Naturalists vulgarly define /torn a foflil incapable of fulion, 
yet [tone has been known to be. melted, and when ■ cold to 
become [tone again. Philof. Tranf. N°48i. pr&ffv See 

. the article Sciarri. 
Hence ft mould feem not impoffible for fane to be caft, or 
run into the fhape of columns, vafes, flatues, or. relievos ; 
which experiment: may perhaps, fome 'time or other, be at- 
tempted by the curious, who following where nature has 
fiiewii the : way, may ppflibly, by the aid of certain falts 

. and minerals,, arriveat a method for melting and running 
Jione, both to their own profit, and that of the public. Phil. 
Tranf. N° cit. p. 3-28. 
Formed Stones, among naturalifts, : mineral, or fany matter, 
caft in the cavities of certain fea-fliells, or other parts of ma- 
. rine animals. 

Of thefe fome. are found quite naked and bare ; others have 
the remainder of the fhell about them : and among- thefe 
there are alfo -found many real .{hells, fcarce at all altered 
from their recent ftate, buried at great depths in the earth, 
far from feas, and even on the tops of mountains. 
This is by molt fuppofedan effect of the general deluge, and 
by many is thought a convincing proof of .the truth of that 

. hiftory; but there have been many who have afferted, that 
thefe bodies can convey no fuch proof, fince, as they affirm, 
they are> not, , nor ever were marine bodies, or owed their 

; form to fuch, but mere lufus natures, fanes formed in the 
places where they are found, having no relation to animals 
of any kind, but only accidentally refembling them. But 
the affertors of the former opinion have: plainly the better fide 

: of the argument. See Marine remains. . 
It feems indeed contrary to the great wifdom.,:o£ nature, 

. which is fountl, in all its- works and productions, to deftgn 
' every thing to fome determinate end, that thefe bodies mould 

" have been fo nicely formed by a mere plafiic virtue in the 
earth, or endued with all the characters and neceffary parts 
of animal coverings, &c. for no other end but merely to 
.exhibit fuch a -form,, without -haying any relation to the 
ufe's thefe particulars are appropriated- to in ; the animal. See 
the article Figured fanes. 

. . But if the origin of the fanes, found in the fhape of (hells, 
be doubtful, yet the real {hells, found in .the earth, furcly 
cannot be fuppofed to have been formed there ; yet thefe are 
found at as great diftances from the lea, and that not only 
in the lower grounds and hillocks, but in the higheft parts 
of the loftieft mountains, and that without" the leaif particle 
of fany matter about them; mere (hells, unpetrified, and 
uncorrupted, and of the exact figure, ftructure, and con- 

. fiftence with the fea-fhells, which are now living, of the 
fame fpecies. 

Mentzel fays that the mount near Bologna, where the 
Bononian fane is found, abounds with thefe formed fanes : 
they lie in beds with ftrata of h n ^ Q f a y ar d thick, be- 
tween them, and are not lodged in fane, or any ceinen- 
titious matter, as we often find them in England, but are 
all loofe and . feparate : and Fabius Columna tells us that 
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the hills about : Arrtria, in Apulia, abound with fa-fhells 
"!'" , PemfiEd > b « whole and uncorrupt, and Iteming 
to have undergone no change. The mountains about GenoS 

k u4 e dl° " tound f f of t,,cm ; and we havc in °» ™» 

kingdom numerous inftances of them in all their dates fome 
teeming mere Jtone, and others perfid and unaltered (bells • 
fome loofe, and others bedded in marble, in ftone, or A 
indurated earth. .--":..* 

That nature fhould form real (hells, without ever intending 
them for the covering of an animal, feems no way proba- 
ble i and indeed, were it true,' would give great ftrength to 
the atheifts opinion, that all things exifted by mere chance, 
and were intended for no end or ufe. Nor are the (hells 
the only inftances of thefe foffile bodies perfectly refembling 
animal ones, but we find with them other parts of animals! 
as the teeth of filhes and land animals ; which, though met 
with buried in earth, or on the tops of mountains, are 
plainly the fame with the fubftances produced bv the fifties, 
&c. Of this kind are the teeth of the feVerai fpecies of 
lharks, called gbJipUnx'; thofe of the wolf, fift, called bu- 
fimia ; the vertebra of feveral fifb, and the like. 
1 he very infpeflion is abundantly fufficient to prove, that 
theie were once parts of animals; but were that infuffici- 
ent, they have not, even in this their foffile ftate, fo far di- 
verted themfelves of their -animal nature, but that they carry 
proofs of it ; and Columna has evidently proved their true 
origin from thefe. He obferves, that all animal and vege- 
table fubftances, whether of a woody, bony, or Befliy na- 
ture, hy burning, are changed firil into a coal, before they 
go into a calx or afhes ; whereas ftmy fubftances, on the 
contrary, do not burn into a coal, but are reduced at once 
into their calx or lime,, or elfe into glafs. But thefe teeth, 
fuppoitd by fome mere produflions of the earth, all burn firft 
to a coal, while the ftmy matter adhering to them does 
not ; whence alone it is fufficiently plain, that they and that 
fubftance are of very different kinds, and that they are truly 
of a bony, not a ftmy matter, i It is alfo repugnant to that 
great maxim, that nature does nothing' in vain, to fuppofe 
thefe teeth formed in the earth where they are now found, 
fince they coald there have no ufe as teeth, nor the verte- 
bra;, or other bones, as bones. It is very certain, thatna- 
ture never made teeth without a jaw, nor (hells without' an 
animal inhabitant, nor bones without the reft of the body 
they belong to ; thefe things, are. not made in this feparate 
and ufelefs ftate in the element to which they naturally be- 
long,, much lefs in a foreign one. 

Their very fubftance and place alfo evince- plainly, that tliey 
were not formed where they are now depoflted ; for they 
are ufuaily- lodged in feme, mi /tones contain not- the matter 
of which they are made; and as to their place, they 
mud: be fuppofed to have been lodged there either when 
formed, which proves our aftertion, of elfe they muft have 
been at fome time either generated all of a hidden there* 
or have grown from a fmall origin, encrealing by little and 
little, as the animal fubftances which they imitate do. Now 
if the ftone, in which they lie, was formed before them, 
and they were formed all of a hidden in it, how came the 
cavity there juft correfponding to their fize > and if they 
grew by little and little, how could they force a cavity in 
the ftone, without burfting or cracking it ? 
Things that grow, expanding themfelves leifurely and (lowly, 
may indeed by degrees lift up great weights, and- dilate the 
chinks or cracks of ftatus ; but then they are fubjecl to va- 
rious contortions and alterations in their fhape, as we daily 
fee in the roots of trees, which make their way through 
the- cracks of /tones, and in common plants, whofe roots 
meet with hard matter in their way, receding from the fotm 
they would have in a loofe open foil, and conforming to 
that of the body that ftands in their way : thus, if foffile 
(hells and teeth were generated, and grew in hone, they 
muft be liable to contortions- and alterations in their fhape 
and figure, from the fhape of the cavities they found, or 
thehardnefs of the different matter they meet with in their 
progcefs-; but nothing of this kind appears, and it is plain 
they were generated elfewhere, and then buried in the ftrata 
of our fields, becaufe they are all of the fame exact and 
regular fhape, whether found loofe on the ploughed lands, 
buried in clay or marl, or lodged in beds of marble, or hard 
ftone. All of the fame fpecies are, in thefe feveral ma- 
trixes, of the fame exact form ; whence it evidently appears, 
not only that they were not produced where they are now 
found, but even that the ftrata were not hardened at the 
time when they received them. 

It is alfo no fmall proof of thefe te,th being of marine -or 
animal origin ; that they are not regularly fhaped at the 
bafe, but are all broken, and that in various manners ; 
which proves very plainly, that there has been no vegetation 
in the cafe, becaufe in all other figured foflilsit is obferved, 
that they are never found mutilous, or imperfect. It cannot, 
with any (hew of reafon, be fuppofed, that thefe teeth were 
thus broken within the body of the ftone where they now 
lie, but is plain that they were lodged in the ftone at a time 
when it was foft, and were before that broken off from the 
jaw of the creature in this irregular manner. 

It 
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It is Hkewife no weak argument, that thefe bodies are not 
formed at this time in the /tone, that they are all found per- 
fectly alike ; for were they continually encreafing, either in 
fize or number, it is probable that the new-formed ones 
would be fame way different from thofe which were of older 
date; nor can any thing be more abfurd, than to think 
that were they mere /tones, they would have been formed as 
we fee they are, not only with the external fhape and ap- 
pearance, but with the whole inner ftrudture of teeth ; thefe 
foffile teeth being not like /tones, one homogeneous body, 
but compounded of various parts of a different conftitution, 
there muft, in the formation of it, have been made a vari- 
ous election of humors ; one for the root, another for the 
inner part, and a third for the enamel, or fuperficial coat. 
The variety of fpecies in the gloffopetra; alone may evince, 
that they have belonged to the animal we attribute them 
to, fince they are of extremely different kinds ; fome 
being {trait, fome crooked, fome bent inwards, fome out- 
wards, fome to one, and others to the other fide, fome 
plain, others fcrrated at their edges, others undulated, and 
others befet all about with fmaller teeth, and fome ftrait 
and flatted, or cylindrical, others triangular, fome plain, and 
others tricufpidate, or having a fmall point on each fide the 
great one, or main body of the tooth ; and all thefe varie- 
ties, and no more than thefe, are found in the teeth of 
marks of various kinds, and at various ages, and in the dif- 
ferent parts of the mouth. The firft row of teeth in thefe 
animals hanging out of the mouth, bend forward and down- 
ward, the fecond row are ftrait, efpecially towards the fides 
of the mouth, where they are triangular and broad, and 
the other rows bend downward toward the inner part of the 
mouth, Columna, de Gloffopetra. 

If the formed /tones be original productions of nature, merely 
refembling thefe marine bodies in form, why are we to fup- 
pofe that nature flopt here, or confined her formations of this 
fort merely to the refemblance of fifties, and parts of them ? 
why might not other natural bodies as well be imitated, 
and formed /tones found in the fhape of the horns and hoofs 
of animals ? for if we deny them their origin from animals, 
is it yet explained how, or in what manner they are formed i 
They cannot fhoot in the manner of falts, fince then the 
feveral fpecies, which are of the fame fubftance, ought to 
be alfo of the fame fhape, which is not found to be the 
cafe ; but, on the contrary, we meet with the fame fpecies 
of fhell in feveral kinds of matter, and compofed of every 
various fpecies of /tone; nay, and of the pyrites, a falino- 
fulphureous matter, wholly different from common /tone, 
and which could not, by any principle in nature, be made 
to fhoot as a fait into the fame form with fo different a 
fubftance as limeftone ; whereas, if, as we obferve, thefe 
bodies are really formed from fhells, &c. they muft retain 
the forms of thofe bodies, of whatever foffile matter they 
be compofed; neither could it be fuppofed, that if a fait 
fhould fhoot into the figure of a fhell, it fhould alfo fhoot 
into all the natural differences of the upper and under valve 
in bivalves, the one hollow, the other flat, as is neceflary in 
many fpecies, for the prefervation and well-being of the 
animal; and as thefe foflile.. bodies are found wholly cor- 
refponding to the moft minute particulars of the .recent 
fhells of the fame fpecies, there fcems no reafon to doubt 
their having been actually formed from them. 
The perfection of the figures of thefe bodies is a farther 
proof of their origin from animals which they reprefent, 
fince in all cryftallizations there are many imperfect and mu- 
tilated figures, nay more than perfect ones. The hexaedral 
figure of common cryftal, the cubes of marcafites, and the 
cryftals of falts in chemical operations, are all much more 
regular and ordinate in themfelves, than the figures of fcal- 
iops, cockles, and other fea-fhells ; yet in thefe fimple bodies 
we find great defects and imperfections ; often the top is 
cut off, and fometimes one of the iolid angles ; and not un- 
frequently numbers of thefe concretions are found adhering 
one to another, and injuring one another's form : fometimes, 
alfo, their planes greatly differ from one another in fize and 
fituation, and often they differ, or recede other ways, from 
their natural and perfect figure. Since this is .the cafe in 
the cryftallizations of bodies of fo fimple a figure as cubes 
and columns, terminated by pyramids, how much, .greater 
muft have naturally been the varieties and imperfections, in 
fuch varioufly figured bodies as the formed /tones, which re- 
femble the fhells of fea-fifhes, had they been formed like 
thefe by mere cryftallization I but no fuch defects or irregu- 
larities appear in thefe. 

As there are, therefore, none of thofe defects in thefe com- 
pound bodies, to which other much more fimple ones are 
found fubject, and that there are no irregularities obferved 
in them, the like of which are not alfo found in the living 
animals which they reprefent; and as in whatever country 
they are found, and in whatever matter they are lodged, and 
j whatever fubftance they are compofed of, they are ever found 
alike among themfelves, and perfectly refembling the parts 
of animals, it is not to be conceived that they fhould have 
fhot_ into thefe forms merely in the manner of falts, but 
evident that they were parts of animals; the fimilitude, of 



conformation in their pores, their ftrias, hinges, teeth, pr6- 
minences, &c. neceffarily inferring a fimilitude of original, 
and being a ftrong argument of the government of "fome 
principle fuperior to matter figured and moved in their for- 
mations. Nor is it any fmall argument againft their arifino- 
from the fhooting of falts, that in all the experiments made 
with the different falts and minerals by chemiftry, no one 
fimilar cryftallization, no refemblance indeed, even to the 
meaneft of them, was ever produced. Stem, de Solido intra 
Solidum. 

To all this it may alfo be added, as an unanfwerable proof 
of the foflile fhells having been once marine, and having 
lived in the fea, that they are found with injuries which 
could have been no way elfe received. The purpura, and 
fome other fhell-fifhes, have bony tongues, with which they 
bore regular holes through the fhells of fhell-fifh of other 
kinds, in order to make their way in, and prey upon their 
flefh. Thefe holes are always eafily known by their regu- 
larity and fhape ; and fhells bored through in this manner 
are not only frequent on our fliores, but there are fuch alfo 
found foflile, bedded in the ftrata of earth or /tone ; and 
furely, if falts could be allowed to have fhot into the figures 
of fea-ftiells, they could never be fuppofed able to fhoot in- 
to the figures of fuch wounds, as a few of thofe fhells have 
received in their recent ftate from other animals. 
The general opinion is, that the deluge brought all thefe fhells 
into the places where we fee them; but this feems not ea- 
fily conceived; and as there is no argument fo good, but 
that being carried too far it will make againft its purpofe, 
fo the laying too much to the effects of the general deluge, 
has made many believe it has done nothing at all. 
Thefe formed /tones and real fhells are both found in vaft 
ftrata on the tops of the higheft mountains, the Alps, Apen- 
nines, and others in different parts of the world. The 
deluge lafted only ten months, and probably the tops of 
mountains were not covered half that time ; and thefe im- 
menfe quantities of fhells cannot be fuppofed either to have 
bred there in that time, or to have been carried fo high in 
fuch prodigious numbers. It is more probable that thefe 
tops of mountains were once not fuch, but bottoms of the 
fea. The hiftory of the marine bodies they contain is then 
very plain, and earthquakes may have raifed them, or they 
may indeed not be fo high above the level of the fea, as we 
at firft fight fuppofe. If indeed we ftick to the letter of the 
text, in the fcripture hiftory of the creation, we'ean find 
no account for thefe bodies from that time ; for if the crea- 
tion of fifties fucceeded the feparation of the land from the 
water in all parts of the globe, they could not be then de- 
pofited there ; but it is poflible, that at the creation the 
whole earth was not all at once uncovered, but only thofe 
parts where Adam and the animals were created, and the 
reft gradually afterwards, perhaps not in many ■ years, as- 
there feems no necefiity of underftanding the account of the 
creation to have been in fix natural days. If we may thus 
underftand, and conjecture in this refpect, it is not difficult 
to conceive, that during the years in which the earth re- 
mained covered with fea-water, fhell-fifh might breed and. 
multiply abundantly all over its bottom ; and this bottom 
being afterwards elevated, deferted by the- fea, and made 
dry land, thefe fhells muft be elevated with it, and retained 
in thofe ftrata, which afterwards hardened into the various 
kinds of earth andy^n*: and fomething of this kind fcems 
to have been the cafe, much rather than,' according to Dr. 
Woodward, that a]\ /tony matter fhould have been diffolved 
by the deluge, and afterwards have concreted again. i&zy's 
Phyficotheological Difcourfes. 
Solution and colours 0/ Stones. The various -beauties of the 
form and colour of the feveral more precious/?<jtff.r, cannot but 
have been always the admiration of the curious part of the 
world," and the wits of the ableft chemifts have been tried, 
in attempting to counterfeit them ; and much may be ga- 
thered even from their attempts, which have not fucceeded, 
toward the learning the true nature and hiftory of thefe 
beautiful bodies. 

The beautiful figures of the Florentine marble, whofe veins 
reprefent trees, rivers, and ruins of buildings, are well 
known ; as are alfo the delineations of trees and fhrubs in 
thofe fpecies of white agates, called Mocoa /tones. All the 
/tones of this kind are natural, for art has not yet been able 
to come up to any counterfeit of them ; but it is not fo in 
regard to thofe agates which reprefent regular figures of 
beafts, &c. thefe are all affifted by art, and that by a very 
fimple and eafy procefs ; and Mr. Du Fay, in the Memoirs 
of the Paris Academy, has given at one view the feveral 
ways, then known, to penetrate into the fubftance of agate, 
marble, t$c. and to lodge figures in them. ■ 
The /tones fubject to be tinged he divides into two clafies, 
the harder and the fofter. Of the harder kind are thofe 
which refift the force of acids, even of the moft powerful 
kind; and of this clafs are agates, onyxes, and all that are 
vulgarly comprehended under the general name of the gems, 
or precious /tones^ with cryftal, porphyry, granite. Thefe, 
and the. like /tones, are not foluble in any of the known 
acids, yet thefe fame acids, impregnated with the folutions 
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of metals, are capable of penetrating very deeply into them, 
and tinging them with different colours. The fimple agates 
and jafpers, and other Jlones of the like uniform ftructure, 
are eafily coloured in an uniform manner; but tliofe which 
are variegated with veins, are compofed of feveral different 
forts of matter, and therefore are lefs eafily, and lefs evenly 
ftained. As the tinging matter does not penetrate the fe- 
veral beds, or veins, in the fame manner, therefore all that 
can be done to thefe, is to add fpots and veins to their na- 
tural ones, but they cannot be tinged throughout to one 
uniform colour, as the chalcedony, or white agate may. 
If a fmall quantity of a folution of filver, in fpirit of nitre, 
be poured upon one of thefe agates, and the Jlone expofed 
to the fun, it will in a few hours be tinged to a reddifh 
brown colour ; and if more of the fame folution be added, 
and it be again expofed, the colour will become ftronger, 
and will penetrate deeper into the body of the Jlone ; and if 
the Jlone be not too thick, and the folution be rubbed on 
both fides, it will tinge it throughout. Nor is this all the 
effect, for it will give it feveral veins and lineations, which 
were not difHnguifhable in it before; the reafon of which 
is, that in all thefe /tones there are fome parts harder than 
the reft, and confequently more difficultly- coloured, and 
thefe remaining, therefore, paler than the reft of the mafs, 
make the lines and veins in it. 

If there be added to the folution of filver, ufed for this pur- 
pofe, a fourth part of its quantity of foot, and as much 
fait of tartar, the colour becomes grey ; and if, inftead of 
this foot and tartar, the fame quantity of plumofe alum be 
ufed, the Jlone will be tinged to a deep violet colour, tend- 
ing to black. 

A folution of gold gives agate only a pale brown colour, 
and that penetrates but a little way into it; and a folution 
of bifmuth gives a colour, which appears white when the 
light falls directly upon it, but brown when it is held againft 
the funfhine, or a candle ; and all the metallic and mineral 
folutions, employed in the fame manner, affect the Jlone 
more or lefs in the fame way. 

The expofing the Jlones to the fun is a very neceffary article 
in the procefs, fince without that the tinge is but very faint, 
and penetrates but to a very little depth. To trace in the 
chalcedony, or white agate, figures of any determinate 
kind, the ufuai method is this : before the agate is polifhed, 
mark out the intended figure with the point of a fine needle, 
and afterwards with a brufh, or a pen, follow thofe lines 
with a very ftrong folution of filver. One would imagine 
that the dendritae, or delineations of trees in Mocoa Jlones, 
might be imitated in this manner; but it is difficult to give 
the due blacknefs of colour, and to mark the figures with 
a like precifion and exaclnefs. If -any Jlone Ihould, however, 
be fufpected to be adulterated, or counterfeited in this man- 
ner, it is eafily brought to the trial ; for if it be thus made, 
a fmall heat over the fire will almoft entirely diveft it of its 
colour, and the rubbing a little fpirit of nitre, or aqua fortis 
over it, will have the fame effect. In both cafes the Jlone 
may, however, be reftored again to its beauty ; in the firft, 
by tinging it afrefh with the fame liquor, and in the laft, 
"by only expofing it for feveral days to the fun. 
It is well known, that by means of fire alone the amethyft, 
the fapphire, and the other gems, may alfo be wholly di- 
refted of their beautiful colours. The method of doing this, 
as, to put the gems into a crucible, furrounding them with 
fand, or with fteel filings ; then putting them into the fire, 
they lofe their colour as they become hot, and are taken out 
wholly colourlefs. If the white agate be calcined in this 
manner alone, it becomes of a cloudy or opake white; but 
if it has before been ftained with the folution of filver, thofe 
fpots or ftains become of a yellow colour, which aqua fortis 
afterwards has no power to take away. If the agate be 
calcined firft, and afterwards rubbed over with the folution 
of filver, it receives fome fpots and lines of brown. The 
cornelian lofes a great part of its rednefs by calcination, and 
becomes of a dufky flefh- coloured white ; and the Mocoa 
Jlone, treated in the fame manner, lofes all its colour, and 
the delineations of trees difappear. 

There are many Jlones on which the folution of filver has 
no effect ; of this number are all the gems, rock cryftal, 
and the like. The dendrites of Catalonia is alfo of this 
kind ; and of this Jlone the artificers relate an odd pheno- 
menon, which is, that if it be fawn afunder there are very 
few delineations obferved in it, but if it be fplit by a blow, 
it is ufually found full of them. The reafon of this is 
only that thefe delineations are fo many flaws and cracks, 
and xhz Jlone breaks eafieft in thefe places. 
The effects of the folution of filver are different, as to 
degree of colour, on different Jlones. The Oriental agate 
receives from it a deeper and blacker tinge than the com- 
mon chalcedony. Some agates, naturally diftinguifhed by 
their yellow fpots, receive a purple colour from it. The jade 
Jlone, ufed by the Turks, takes only a faint tinge of brown. 
The common prime emerald, or root of the emerald, be- 
comes blackifh with it. The Oriental granile is tinged in 
many places with a violet colour by it ; this is principally 
effected in the white parts. The folution does not aft much 
Sufpl. Vol. II. 
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on the black ones, only that it takes fome of them Sway; 
The ferpentine marble receives an olive colour from it j but 
it is remarkable that the amianthufesi and the talcs, and other 
fofiaceous_y?(wj, are wholly unaffected by it. 
Marble being a fubftance greatly fofter than agate, receives 
the colours with much greater eafe, and the doing this in. 
an accurate manner has been tbe fubject of the attempts of 
many eminent men; Kircher has given fome directions for 
the ftaining marble, which have been tranfiated word for 
word into the Philofophicai Tranfaaions; but they are fo 
indeterminate and uncertain, that nothing can in reality be 
learned from them. Many others have written alfo on the 
fame fubjeft, but Mr. Du Fay Is the only one whofe expe- 
riments are plainly and clearly laid down, and may be fol-r 
lowed by any body. 

This gentleman chofe the common white marble without 
veins for making his experiments, for the fame reafon that 
he chofe the plain agates, becaufe in the veined ones there 
are feveral different forts of matter, all of which are not to 
be penetrated with equal eafe. The folution of filver pene- 
trates into marble to the depth of an inch, or more, and 
gives a tinge, reddifh or purple, at firft, and afterwards 
brown, from which colour it never varies afterwards. It al- 
ways takes off the polifh of the marble, eating away a part 
of its furface. The folution of gold does not penetrate fo 
deep into marble as that of filver, but it gives a beautiful 
violet colour. Both thefe operations are much affifted by 
expofing the marble to the fun. The liquors ufually diffufe 
tbemfelves, and fpread every way in the marble, fo that it is 
notcafy to make any figure with them that fhall keep its 
outline tolerably regular: 

The folution of copper gives marble a beautiful green tinge; 
but it does not penetrate deep, and on the application of boil- 
ing water becomes black ; when the furface is polifhed off 
afterwards, however, it becomes again of a beautiful green. 
Befide the powerful acid menftruums, there are many other 
liquors which have a power of penetrating deep into marble. 
Of this nature are all the oily fluids ; but the expreffed oils 
have this difadvantage, that they leave a fattinefs in the 
marble which will not fuffer it afterwards to take a good 
polifh. All fubftances which can penetrate marble, can 
carry colours into it; but fuch are moft eligible, which 
having lodged the colours evaporate, and leave them there, 
without injuring the Jlone, Spirit of wine is of this num- 
ber ; it is excellently qualified for the extracting beautiful 
tinctures, and finks them very deep. Oil of turpentine alfb 
has its value, but it does not take tinges fo well as the fpirit. 
Some have recommended lixiviums of the fixt alkaline falts, 
but they very rarely produce any beautiful colour; In the 
ufing thefe fluids the marble is to be gently heated, and the 
fpirit is by that means evaporated before it is cooled, leav- 
ing its colour always behind. White wax penetrates very 
deep into hot marble, and conveys colours into it in a very 
beautiful and determinate manner. There are however but 
a few bodies, which will impart their colours to wax, and 
therefore this valuable means is of a very limited ufe. 
Several of the gums alone are alfo able to tinge marble very 
ftrongly. Dragons blood, and gamboge, if rubbed on hot 
marble, penetrate it to the depth of about a twelfth of an 
inch : the gamboge requires the marble to be hotter than the 
other, and tinges it to a very beautiful yellow ; the dragons 
blood tinges to a red in different degrees, according to the 
heat of the marble. 

If thefe gums have been ufed to polifhed marble, there is. 
no farther caution neceffary, than the cleaning them off 
from the furface with a little fpirit of wine : but the way 
to make them fink deeper into the Jlone, is to take off the 
polifh by rubbing the furface with pumice, or the like, and 
then the gums fink much farther, and the colours appear 
very beautiful when the marble is polifhed again. 
Though thefe gums act alone, yet they will fucceed much 
better if diffolved in fpirit of wine, and applied with a pen- 
cil ; for by this means they fink deeper in, and the figures 
traced out will keep their determinate form and outlines^ 
thefe folutions fixing immediately, without fpreading any 
way. It is alfo remarkable, that the folution of dragons 
blood hardens the marble, and renders it lefs foluble in acids 
than before; fo that if a piece, ftained in part with this 
folution, be afterwards rubbed over with an acid dtffolvent, 
and its furface eaten away to fome depth, the parts which 
are coloured will all ftand out above the reft. 
A tincture of Brafil wood in fpirit of wine tinges marble 
red, and if the heat given to the marble be greater, it be- 
comes purple ; but both thefe colours fade a little in keep- 
ing. A tincture of cochineal gives a purplifh red, and the 
more the marble is heated, the farther the colour pene- 
trates, and the deeper it is. In oil of turpentine the colour 
of cochineal penetrates much deeper into the marble, but it 
has a brownifh caft. AJkanet root,' by means 6f fpirit of 
wine, gives alfo a red colour, which, if the heat be too 
great, changes to brown ; and this, and moft other of the 
like matters, tinge the marble, in tincture with fpirit, to a 
flight depth ; and in oil of turpentine they fink much deeper, 
but then the oil leaves a greafy look upon the marble; 
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.If verdlgreafc be boiled a cohfiderable time In white wax, 
it tinges marble, when rubbed hot upon it, to a beautiful 
green, little inferior to that of the coarfer emeralds, and 
the colour fpreads itfelf very equally, and penetrates to a 
third of an inch deep; if the marble be made too hot, the 
colour becomes that of the jade/owc Alkanet boiled in 
white wax gives a fiefh colour, which penetrates very deep ; 
and the roucou boiled in wax makes a permanent yellow, 

■ which alfo finks very deep. The beft way of heating marble 
for this purpofe, is to lay the piece, intended to be ftained, 
upon a bed of fand, a fifth of an inch deep, upon an iron 
plate ; this is to be fet over the fire, and when of a proper 
degree of heat, the colour is to be applied. The juft de- 
gree can only be found by experience, and it varies indeed 
in almoft every colour; but in general,, the finer colours re- 
quire the marble to be of fuch a heat, that the hand can 
juft bear to be laid upon it, and the others require a fome- 
thing greater degree than this. 

Black is, of all colours, the moft difficult to give in this 
manner to marble ; and perhaps indeed it is impoffible to 
give that colour in any degree of perfection, and that for 
this plain reafon, that all thefe colours only fill the inter- 

■ ftices between the granules of the marble, thofe granules 
i themfelves remaining unaltered : thus, in the other colours, 

the whitenefs of the granules is only a heigh tning to the 
. tinge, making it brighter, and a little paler ; but the white- 
nefs can never fail to appear diftinguifhably as fuch in black, 
and by that means deftroy that colour. 
Next to black, blue feems the moft difficult, of all the co- 
lours, .to give to marble. Mr. Du Fay, however, having 
found by Mr. Geoff roy's experiments, that oil of thyme, 
by long ftanding with fpirit of fa! armoniac, acquired a blue 
colour, tried this mixture, and found it fucceed very beau- 
tifully. But this is one of thofe colours which require the 
marble to have but a very fmall degree of heat, fince a 
greater would evaporate them before the colour had time to 
penetrate. The colours of the gums may be laid on when 
the marble is cold, and on heating it afterwards they will 
fink into it. 

There is another very elegant fort of workmanfhip to be 
employed on marble, that is, the tracing figures in relief in 
it; and this is done much more eafily than might be ima- 
gined, there being nothing more required to it, than the 
• faving the parts which are to be left in relief, by covering 
them with a varnifh, and eating away the reft by means of 
an acid. For this purpofe let the defigned figures be traced 
in chalk upon the marble, and cover them with a bed of 
varnifh, made by diflblving a piece of common red fealing- 
wax in fpirit of wine j then pour on the marble a mixture 
of equal parts of fpirit of fait and diflilled vinegar, and this 
will eat down all the ground, and leave the figures ftanding, 
as if engraved with immenfe trouble. The adding the co- 
lours, before defcribed, to thefe marbles afterward, in a re- 
gular manner, will give them a furprifing beauty. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1728. 

EleElrhal attraction of Stones. Many Jiones have been ob- 
ferved by Dr. Lifter to have a fort of eleftrical attraction to 
vegetable refins. 

This author obferves, that having placed fome foftils in a 
cabinet made of Barbadoes cedar, and examining them at 
fome diftance of time, he found them all covered with a li- 
quid refin like Venice turpentine. Many of t\\z Jiones were 
wrapt up in papers, yet thefe, as well as the reft, were co- 
vered with this refin ; though, upon the moft diligent fearch, 
there could not be found any exfudation on any part of the 
cabinet. The iron ores were moft of all covered with refin, 
all the kinds of the haematites being thick coated with it ; 
and among the aftroitse fome were thinly covered, and 
others perfectly free from it. 

It was not owing to the texture and denfity of the Jiones, 
.that they either efcaped this, or had it, but thofe of the moft 
open grain, and thofe of the clofeft, were indifferently co- 
vered with it. It is certain from this Angular obfervation, 
that the whole body of the turpentine of the cedar wood 
was carried up into the air, and floating in it was again con- 
denfed, on the coming into contact with czrtzm Jlo?ies, tho' 
not with others. 

There are feveral vegetable fubftances, which in this man- 
ner emit their whole body into the air : of the number of 
thefe is camphor ; but the Jlone, that will again condenfate 
this into camphor, is not known. Philofoph, Tranfacf 
N- no. 

Formation of Stones. See Lithogenesia. 

Medical Stones, a term ufed by fome to exprefs thofe parti- 
cular Jiones, which for their real or imaginary virtues have, 
at one time or other, been made ingredients in medicinal 
preparations. 

The opinions of the antients, in regard to the virtues of 
gems and precious Jiones, were very whimfical ; they fup- 
pofed that they had certain fympathetic properties, and that 
the wearing them on the finger, or carrying them in the 
pocket, would cure difeafes, render the Gods propitious to 
their prayers, or fave them from thunder. Thefe have been 
defervedly laughed out of the world in our more enlightened 
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times ; but it has remained a queftion, and does fo even to 
this time, whether or not fome of the gems have real medical 
virtues, naturally refulting from their parts, and conftituent 
matter. It appears from the prefent ftate of the gems, that 
they were once fluid bodies, or, at leaft, made up in part of 
fuch fubftances as were once fluid ; and as in this ftate they 
were capable of receiving metalline admixtures, it is poffible 
they may derive certain virtues from thofe admixtures ; and 
fome concurrent circumftances in that mixture mav have ex- 
alted the virtues of the bodies received, beyond what they 
could naturally and fingly have excited. 
The diaphaneiety, the external figure, and the internal 
ftrudture of gems, all argue ftrongly for their having once 
been in a fluid ftate ; and their colours, which feem to be 
evidently adventitious, and imparted either by fome coloured 
mineral juice, or fome tinged exhalation, could have fo 
deeply affected the denfe texture of thefe Jiones, as to pafs 
through all their parts in no other manner, than when that 
Jlone was in filutis principiis, or in a fluid ftate. 
There are fometimes found extraneous matters lodged in the 
bodies of the gems themfelves, which could only have been 
enveloped in them in this manner while they were foft ; 
and even in moft of them, the art of the chemift is able to 
difcover real particles of metals, which muft have been mixed 
in their fubftance at fuch a time, and to which they may 
very probably be indebted for real virtues. 
Rubies, when too fmall to be of value as gems, are in fome 
places, where they make a fort of fand in the rivers, worked 
to fome advantage as ores of gold. The amethyft evidently 
contains iron, and the emerald copper ; why fhould it then 
be fuppofed impoffible, that the virtues of thefe metals may 
be found in the gems Which contain themfelves, and that in 
fo pure and fine a ftate, as no chemical procefs can afford 
them in ? The weight of many of the coloured gems is much 
greater than could be expefled in Jiones of that hardnefs and 
confidence, and is plainly owing to the admixtures of the 
metalline particles of the various forts they contain. 
Mr. Boyle's opinion of the origin of the real virtues of the 
gems, is, that while the petrefcent matter was yet in a fluid 
ftate, the mineral matter was received into, and intimately 
mixed with it, fo as that the whole became but one Jlone ; 
and that the virtues are always fuch,. as may be derived from 
the impregnating metal or mineral, and are various in de- 
gree, according to the various ftates of the metal, and its 
quantity received into the compofition. 
If this fyftem holds good as to the gems, it will be much 
more naturally applicable to the femipellucid Jiones; many 
of which have gravities fo great, as plainly to denote the 
metalline or mineral matter that makes a part of them. The 
metalline fubftances, that may be feparated out of thefe 
Jiones, give great proof of the truth of this fyftem : thus 
the hasmatites contain a very large quantity of iron, and the 
lapis lazuli, and turquoifeyrW, contain very large quantities 
of copper ; and many of the jafpers hold no inconfiderable 
portion of the fame metal. Boyle of the Origin and Virtues 
of Gems. 

Stone for building. Care muft be taken to dig Jlone at the 
proper feafon ; for thit Jlone which, taken out of the quarry 
at one time, would foon moulder away, will at another fea- 
fon endure the weather for many years, if not ages. Boyle's 
Works Abr. Vol.1, p. in. 

Bolonian Stone. See Lapis Bononienjis. 

Chalk Stones. See Chalk. 

Chick Stone. See Cicerum lapis. 

Copperas Stone. See Lapis atramentarius. 

Eft Stones, See Eft. 

Figured Stones. See Figured _/?m«. 

Flejh Stone. See Sarcites. 

Free Stone. See Free Jlone. 

Gypfme Stone. See Gypsine. 

Horn Stone. See Lapis corneas. 

Moor Stone. See Moor. 

Oil of Stones. See On of Jiones. 

Shiad Stones, among the miners of Cornwall. See the 
article Shoad Jlo/ies. 

Staining of Stones. See Staining. 

Stone, in commerce. The ftone troy, in Scotland, contains 
iixteen pounds, the pound being two marks, or fixteen 
ounces. Tr. Praa. Geom. p. 153. See Pound. 

Stone -inyfc, in agriculture, is a light lean foil, full of larger 
and fmaller maffes of rubble Jiones. 

Thefe are to be tilled according to the condition in which 
they are found, for if they are graffy they fallow them pretty 
late ; but if they have no grafs upon them, they fold them 
in winter, when the fheep's dung, with the help of fome 
hay-feed, will furnifti them with grafs : or clfc, early in the 
fpnng they lay upon them old thatch or ftraw, or the ftrawy 
part of old dunghills, earth out of ditches, or the like, 
which will all, more or lefs, help forward a coat of grafs 
upon the land ; for it is a rule in regard to thefe lands, that 
they muft have a covering of grafs before they are fallowed, 
elfe they will yield but a poor crop. Plot's Oxfordfhire, 
p. 247. See Stony land, infra. 
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STOHE-cbatter, in zoology, the name of a fmall bird of the 
csnantbe, or fallow-finch kind, called by fome authors rubetra 
and mufdeapia, and in fome places the Jlonc-flnicb, and the 
moor-titlhig. 

It is about the fize of the common linnet. Its beak is 
longifh, flrait, and fharp, and is black, as is alfo its mouth 
within. Its head is large, and in the male is black almoft 
all over, as is alfo the upper part of the throat ; but in the 
female thefe parts are variegated with black and brown. 
The neck is black, and marked on each fide with a white 
fpot, the two feen together looking fome what like a white 
rino-. The middle of its back is alfo black, but the extre- 
mities of the feathers are yellowifh. It has a white fpot 
juft above the rump. Its breafl is of a fomewhat reddifh 
yellow, and its belly white, with a faint caft of red. In 
the female, the feathers of the back and neck are of a fome- 
what wreenifh tawnv ) w ' tn black middles ; the upper part 
of the throat is grey, and the brcaft red. It is common 
on heaths, and makes a very loud, and often repeated noife. 
Ray's Ornitholog. p. 169. 

SroNE-curlew, in zoology, the Englifh name for the eedicne- 
mus, a bird of the colour of the curlew. See the article 
CEdicnemus. 

Sro^E-pbo/pborus. See Lithophosphorus. 

Stone-/><W. See Lithophyton. 

Sto^e- fl'dcb, a common Englifh name for that fpecies of 
cenanthe, which we more frequently call the Jl one-chatter. 
See the article §Tom-cbatter, 

SrotiE-fucker, in zoology. See Petromyzon. 

STONY land. The farmers exprefs by this term two forts 
of land, the one full of large flints and pebbles, and the 
other full of fragments of ixzzjtone, or other cozrfe Jlones. 
Thefe lands in many places yield good crops, and the ge- 
neral rule is, that in ftiff and cold lands the Jl ones mould be 
as carefully picked out as may be, but in light and dry 
grounds they fhould be left. In Oxfordshire they have great 
quantities of a lean earth, and a fmall rubble^s*, or a 
fower fort of land mixed with it ; thfe is fometimes very 
full of weeds, and fometimes very clear of them : if they 
are weedy they fallow them late, but if they be feary, as 
they exprefs it, that is, if they have no fwerd upon them, 
they either fold them in winter, and add fome hay-feed to the 
Iheep's dung, to bring up grafs, or elfe they lay old thatch 
or ftraw, and dung upon it; for they reckon, that if thefe 
lands have no fwerd upon them before they are fallowed, 
they will by no means be brought to bear a good crop, but 
a great deal of May-weed, and other unprofitable herbs. In 
September, November, and December, they fallow as the 
fwerd directs them : if this is done in either of the two laft 
months, they call it a winter fallowing, and never ftir it 
a°"ain till they plow it, and fow it with barley; and thefe 
la°nds are reckoned to do better than if finely tilled. They 
■will bear wheat and meflin in a kindly year, and large crops 
of barley, if they are well managed, and kept in good 
heart. 

They always fallow thefe lands every other year, unlefs 
they fow peafe upon them ; fometimes they fow them with 
lentils ; and when they are quite worn out, they lay them 
down for clover, or rey-grafs. Mortimer's Hufbandry, p. 71. 

STOOL (Cyd.) — Stool, in mining, is ufed when the miners 
leave digging deeper, and work in the ends forward. The 
end before them is called the /loot. Houghton's Compl. Miner 
in the Explan. of the Terms. 

Bloody Stools, in medicine. The fpirit of vitriol, mixed 
with the patient's drink, has often been found beneficial in 
cures of bloody Jlools. 

Retention of the firjl Stools, in infants. See Infant. 

STOP, in the manege, is a paufe, or difcontinuation of going. 
In order to Jlop a horfe, the rider mould, in the nrft place, 
bring to the calves of his legs, to animate the horfe, then 
bending his body backwards, raife the bridle-hand, without 
moving the elbow; then vigoroufly extend the hams, and 
reft upon the ftirrups, to make him form the times or mo- 
tions of his /top, in falcading with his haunches three or 
four times. You fhould not form the Jlops of your horfe 
fhort and precipitate, left you fpoil his hams and mouth. 
After flopping, a horfe fhould be made to make two or three 
corvets. 

The oppofitc term to Jlop is parting. In former times, the 
Jlop of a horfe was called parade. See the articles Raise 
and Nails. 

Half a Stop, is a Jlop not finifhed by a fefate ; fo that the 
horfe, after falcading three or four times upon the haunches, 
refumes and continues his gallop, without making pefates, 
or corvets. See the articles Pesate, Cor vet, &c. 

Stop, at fea, a word ufed by him that holds the half-minute 
glafs, in heaving the log ; for immediately when the glafs is 
out, he calls flop to them that let run the line. See the 
article Stopping. 

STOPPAR.OLA, in zoology, the name of a bird of the lark 

' kind, defcribed by AlflVovandus, and fuppofed by Mr. Ray 
to be the fame with the fpipoletta, or the tordino of the Ve- 
netians. See the article Spipoletta. 

STOPPER, in a ihip, a piece of rope having a wale-knot at 



one end, with a lannier fpficed into it, and at the other end 
made faft in the place where it is to be ufed. Its ufe is 
to ftop the main-halliards, or the cable. The flapper for 
the halliards is fattened at the main-knight, and it ferves, 
when they are hoifing the main-yard, to flop it, that it don't 
run out too faff. They bind the wale-knot about the cable 
with the lanniers, and that flops it, fo that it cannot flip 
away. This ftopper is fattened to the bottom of the bits by 
the deck. The word is, lay on the ftoppers ; and a fhip is 
faid to ride by the ftoppers, when the cable is faftened, or 
tied only by them, and not bitted; but this is not fafe riding 
in a ftrefs of weather. 

STOPPING (Cyd.)— Stoppping a leak, at fea. See Leak. 

Stopping a Jhip, at fea. When a fhip comes to an anchor, 
and the cable is veered out by degrees till the fhip is found 
to ride well, and then flopped, it is czWvA flopping the Jhip. 

STORAX (Cycl.) — The writers of the middle ages have greatly 
perplexed the hiflory of this drug in general. 
The true ttate of the cafe is this; all authors, of all times, 
have defcribed at leaft two kinds of florax, a dry and a 
liquid kind. The Arabians and Greeks have both joined 
to call the dry kind calami ta ; but neither the origin of that 
epithet, nor its true fignificatibn, have been confidered as 
they ought. 

The florax ficca, or calamiia of the Arabians, was the worffc 
of all the kinds of florax ; it was only the refufe, after mak- 
ing the artificial liquid kind. 

They fometimes boiled the fruit of this tree, and fometimes 
its bark, and out of both extracted a liquid florax ; and the 
remainder of both was faved under the name of dry, or ca- 
tamite florax. It is no wonder, therefore, that the catamite 
florax of the Arabians was the worft of all the kinds ; and 
as fuch the term is always to be underftood, when met with 
in the works of the Arabians. 

On the other hand, when the Greeks would exprefs the 
very beft and fineft florax, they always do it by the terrrico- 
lamite florax. The two kinds of florax they mention, are 
the reddifh and the black. The latter was foul, and much 
lefs in efteem. The former was the fine pure florax, na- 
turally exfudating from the tree. This they fometimes called 
catamite, becaufe in the form of pieces of reed. 
The common opinion, in regard to this word, is, that it 
was an epithet given to the fineft florax, from its being put 
into reeds to be brought over with fafety : but this was not 
the cafe. The fineft of all florax, was that which volun- 
tarily exfudated from the tender twigs, and young fhoots of 
the tree: this fometimes coated over the whole twigs for an 
inch or two in length, and refembled a reed, or other hol- 
low cylindric body, drawn on over the twig. This was the 
origin of the name catamite^ or reed-like florax, given to 
this which was of the red ftorax kind, but finer than that 
of the trunk or larger branches, and approaching to a yel- 
lowifh hue. 

Pliny gives even a ftricter account of the name than this : 
he fays, and that from the authority of authors of repute^ 
that the ftorax-tres being very fweet tafted, and very foft in 
the young wood, worms were very apt to get into the 
fhoots ; and that when they did fo, they would eat away all 
the woody matter, and leave only the bark. The florax t 
extravafated by thefe pun£lures, ufed to coat over thefe tubes* 
and they then exactly refembled pieces of reed artificially 
covered with fome gum. 

According to this account, the name calamita was extremely 
appofite to that florax, and it had as much title to the epi- 
thet, in all appearance, as the adarce catamites, which always 
gathered about reeds, and was therefore fometimes fimply 1 
called catamites. See Adarce. 

STOREA, among the Romans, a kind of bafket made of ropes 
or rufhes, for gathering flowers or garden-fruits. Pitifc. Lex* 
Ant. in voc. 

Store a was likewife a kind of defence, made of large cables 
fafhioned into a fort of nettings ; which was fo ftrong, that 
no weapon, though thrown out of an engine, could pene- 
trate it. See Pitifc. in voc. and Caf Bell. Civ. II. 9. 

STORM-/tf£, in zoology, the name of a fmall bird defcribed 
by Hoier, and faid to be feen principally at fea, where it is 
looked on as a foreteller of bad weather. 
It is a little larger than the common fparrow, and is all 
over of a greyilh colour. It is very remarkable for its fkim- 
ming very fwiftly along the furface of the water. When 
large flocks of thefe appear, the mariners know they are to 
expect: zflorm, and prepare for it. Ray's Ornithol. p.- 306. 

STORYNE, the name of an inftrument ufed by the antients 
for drawing blood from the nofe ; but we are not perfe&ly 
informed of its fhape or frructure. 

STOVE (Cycl.)— Stoves, in gardening, are buildings erefled 
for the prefervation of tender exotic plants, which,- with- 
out that affiftance, will not bear the cold of our winter* 
becaufe they require an artificial warmth. 
Stoves are of two kinds, diflinguifhed by the names of the 
dry, and the bark flove. 

The dry flove has the flues, in which the fmoak is carried, 

either laid under the pavement of the floor, or erected in the 

back part of the houfe over each other, and returned fix or 
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tight times all along the ftove. In thefe fiobls the plants are 
placed on fcaffolds, and benches of boards, raifed above one 
another; and the plants, principally preferved in thefe, are 
the aloes, cereufes, euphorbiums, tithymals, and other fuc- 
culent plants, which are impatient of moifture in winter, 
and therefore are not to be kept among trees, or herbaceous 
plants, which perfpire freely. 

The bark ftoves are made with a large pit, nearly of the 
length of the houfc, which is three feet deep, and fix or fe- 
ven feet wide. This pit is to be filled with frefh tanner's 
bark to make a hot-bed, and in this the pots, containing 
the tender plants, are to be plunged. 

This invention of tanner's bark for hot-beds has been of 
prodigious fervice to the curious in gardening, as many 
plants are, by this means, annually preferved and raifed, 
which no other method could have made endure our cli- 
mate. 

The dimenfions of thefe Jloves muft be wholly directed by 
the number of plants intended to be preferved ; and for the 
dry JIovc, the floor muft be raifed above the furface of the 
earth, more or lefs, according to the drynefs or wetnefs of 
the foil. In the front there is to be a walk about twenty 
inches wide, for the convenience of walking. The fire- 
place may be made either in the middle, or at one end, and 
the furnace muft be contrived according to the nature of the 
fuel which is to be burnt there. The beft firing, when it 
can be had, is turfF, for it burns longer, and more mode- 
rately, than any other fuel, as alfo more uniformly, and 
therefore requires lefs attendance. 

The entrance into the bark Jiove mould always be either 
out of a greenrhoufe, or the dry Jiove , or elfe through the 
ilied where the fire is made ; becaufe in cold weather the 
front glafi.es muft not, by any means, be opened, and the 
top mould be covered either with tarpaulins, or Aiding fhut- 
ters, in bad weather. 

The tender fhrubs and exotic plants muft be plunged in 
their pots into the bark beds ; fuch are the cafhew, cabbage- 
tree, cocoa- tree, dumb-cane, fuftick, logwood, mancinel, 
papaw-tree, four-fop, and the like ; and upon the top of 
the flues may be fet the melon, thiftle, the tender cereufes, 
and the like. 

The thermometer, by which the heat in the /love is regu- 
lated, muft always be hung with its back to the fun, and as 
far from the flues as may be. The proper ftructure of thefe 
fhelters, for the curious part of the vegetable creation, is to 
have a green-houfe in the middle, and two Jloves, and a 
glafs cafe, at each end. The particular rules for the ftruc- 
ture of all thefe, with plans of them, are accurately given 
by Mr. Miller in his Dictionary. Miller's Gardner's Dic- 
tionary. 

STOWS, in mining, are feven pieces of wood, fet upon 
the furface of the earth, faftened together with pins of 
wood. 

STOWING the hold. See the article Hold. 

STRAIGHT, [Cycl.) in geography. See the article Fretum. 

Straight, in the manege. To part, or go Jlraigbi, or 
right out, is to go upon a tread traced in zjlratgbt line. 
When you would pufh your horfe forwards, make him part 
Jlraight, without traverfing, or bearing fide wife. 

Straight numbered, called in French droit fur les jambes. 
See the article Leg. 

STRAIKS, in the military art, are ftrong plates of iron, fix 
in number, fixed with large nails, called Jlralk-nails, on 
the circumference of a cannon wheel, over the joints of the 
fellows, both to ftrengthen the wheel, and to fave the fel- 
' lows from wearing on hard ways or ftreets. 

STRAKE, in the fea phrafe, a feam between two planks ; as 
the garhoard-Jlrake is the firft feam next the keel. They fay 
alfo a fhip keels a ftrake ; that is, hangs or inclines to one 
fide the quantity of a whole plank's breadth. 

STRAMONIUM, thorn-apple, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe. The flower 
is of the infimdibuliform kind, and confuting of one leaf, 
and divided into feveral fegments at the edge. The piftil 
arifes from the cup, and is fixed, in the manner of a nail, 
to the hinder part of the flower. This afterwards becomes 
a fruit of a round ifh figure, cch mated in moil: of the fpe- 
cies, and divided into four cells, containing feveral large 
feeds, ufually of a kidney fhape. The feptum, which di- 
vides the head or fruit, is of a cruciform fhape, and has four 
placenta;, to which the feeds adhere. 

The fpecies of ftramonium, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
are thefe. i. The round thorny-fruited ftramonium with 
fingle white flowers. 2. The round thorny-fruited ftramo- 
nium with double white flowers. 3. The round thorny- 
fruited ftramonium with fingle violet-coloured flowers. 4. The 
round thorny-fruited ftramonium with double violet-coloured 
• flowers. 5. The /Egyptian ftramonium with double flowers 
white within, and of a violet colour on the outfide. 6. The 
white-flowered ftramonium with an oblong prickly fruit. 
7. The ^purple-flowered ftramonium with oblong prickly 
fruit. 8. The violet-flowered ftramonium with oblong prickly 
fruit. 9. The {harp long-thomed ftramom urn, called by au- 
thors ftramonium fcr ox. 10. The fmaller American ftramo- 



mum with leaves like thofe of alkekengi, 11. The fmootli- 
fruited ftramonium of Malabar with fingle violet-coloured 
flowers. 12. The fmooth-fruited ftramonium of Malabar 
with double flowers. Tourn. Inft. p. n8. 

STRANGALIDES, a word ufed by authors to exprefs hard 
tumors in women's breafts, ariling from coagulations of ob- 
ftructed milk after child-birth. 

STRANGLES, in the manege, is a collection of foul hu- 
mors formed in the body of a young colt ; which are voided 
by the noftrils, or by a fuppuration of fome glands or knots, 
that lie between the bones of die lower jaw, and are crowded 
with impurities. 

The falfe ftrangles happen in old horfes, that have not well 
caft the ftrangles. 

STRANGULATIO, a word ufed to exprefs that kind of 
furTocation which is common to women in hyfteric difor- 
ders ; and for the ftraitning the intcftines in hernias. 

STRANGULATORS, in the materia medica, a name by 
which Avicenna, and fome other authors, have called the 
doronieum, or leopard's bane. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

STRANGURY {Cycl.)— The vulgar generally underftand by 
this word the three feveral complaints, called by phyficians 
ftrangury, dyfury, and ifchury ; the differences of which are 
thefe. 

The Jlrangury is properly and diftinaiy a difficult excretion 
of urine, which comes away by drops, with a fenfation of 
a fpafmodic pain about the fphincter and neck of the blad- 
der. 

The dyfury is a difficulty of making water, attended with a 
violent attempt and preiTure of the parts. This fometimes 
has its origin from the kidneys, fometimes from the bladder. 
The ifchury is a total fuppreffion of urine for fome days, 
without the leaft drop being voided, or the patient's feel- 
ing the leaft ftimulus toward attempting to void it. 
Thefe three diftemperatures of the urinary organs, though very 
properly diftinguifhed by their feveral names, are, however, 
in reality all the fame in their origin, and differ only in 
degree. 

In the Jlrangury, the difficulty of voiding the urine is fome- 
what tolerable, and is not attended with any fenfation of 
heat, but rather with a coldnefs ; and though the urine is 
voided only by drops, yet, as this is continual, there is more 
in quantity voided in this, than in the fame time in a dyfury. 
The Jlrangury feems a fort of middle complaint, combined 
of the two others, the difury and ifchury, and it differs in 
point of duration, being fometimes only a complaint of a 
few hours, and fometimes fixing itfelf upon the patient for a 
long time. Sometimes alfo it is idiopathic, and is properly 
a difeafe in itfelf; but fometimes it is fymptomatic, attending 
nephritic complaints of feveral kinds. 

Phyficians alfo diftinguifh the ifchury into the proper, and 
improper: the firft is the denomination they give to this 
difeafe, when the bladder is full of urine all the time, and 
is fo diftended, that it brings on fpafmodic affections, which 
prevent the natural efforts for the excretion of it. The im- 
proper Ifchury is that in which there is no fuch fullnefs of 
urine, but this fluid is, by fome means, prevented from flow- 
ing as it ought into this receptacle. We muft be careful 
not to confound with thefe diftempers the natural imminu- 
tion of urine, which happens after copious fweats, or diar- 
rhoeas, in which a great quantity of wet ftools have been 
voided : this is diftinguifhed from thefe morbid affections, 
by its being attended with no pain, and always goin<r off of 
itfelf. 

Sy?nptoms of a Strangury. Thefe are of frequent irritati- 
ons to make water, which are fucceeded either by a few 
drops, or a fomewhat larger quantity, according to the na- 
ture and violence of the cafe; there is always aYenfation of 
coldnefs while the urine is coming away, and a heat after- 
wards ; and the whole body is very frequently affected with 
fhiverings and fudden coldnefs. 

In a dyfury, the difficulty of voiding the urine is great, and 
the pain violent; but in this cafe it does not go off as foon 
as the urine is voided, but continues afterwards. 
In the ifchury, while there is for feveral days together no 
attempt to the voiding any urine, if the complaint is in the 
bladder, the patient feels a weight and preifure upon the os 
pubis; but when the kidneys and ureters are in fault, the 
pain is felt in the loins ; and fometimes this is attended 
with heart-burnings, ifchiatic pains, and even with diforders 
of the ftomach, and actual vomiting; and if the caufe is 
fome inflammable tumor, which is not unfrequently the 
cafe, then the pains are very violent, and the body is all over 
preternaturally hot. 

The dyfury more frequently attacks thofe who arc fubjedt 
to the ftone in the kidneys or bladder, or to other nephritic 
complaints, and fuch as have taken cantharides internally, and 
by that means brought on an erofion of the neck of the 
bladder ; fometimes, alfo, this becomes a fymptom in hy- 
fteric complaints. 

The ifchury principally attacks young men, and moflly 
thofe of plethoric habits ; and thofe who have been t-)o free 
with hot medicines, ftrong liquors, and powerful diuretics. 

Caufcs, 
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Caufes. The caufe of njlrangury is a fpafmodic contraction 
of the fphincter, and neck of the bladder, attempting to 
throw off fomething that is troublefome ; and the fermen- 
tative ftate of the urine, accufed by many as the caufe of 
this difeafe, has indeed no fhare in the occasioning it. The 
dyfury fometimes has its caufe and origin in the kidneys, 
fometimes in the bladder, and when in the laft place, a 
fpafmodic conftridf.ion of the fphincter is often the cafe, and 
this is not unfrequently brought on by a high diet, the feed- 
ing on very fait foods, or uiing too much fpices. The 
ifchury is often occafioned by accidents ; fuch as a ftcne, 
gravel, a worm, a grume of blood, or a collection of puru- 
lent matter flopping up the paffage in the neck of the blad- 
der; fometimes it is occafioned by a venereal caruncle, or 
inflammatory tumor; fometimes by the weight of the ute- 
rus in women with child, when near the time of their de- 
livery ; fometimes by external violence ; and fometimes by 
the fitting a long time drinking, without going to make 
"water ; but this laft more rarely happens, junker's Confp. 
Med. p. 533. 

Prognofiics in thefe cafes. A fimple and idiopathic Jlrangury is 
rather a painful, than a dangerous difeafe; but if it often 
recurs upon the perfon, it befpeaks a calculous nephritic com- 
plaint for its caufe : and, in general, it is a worfe complaint 
in old people, than in the young or middle aged. The 
dyfury is of the fame nature with the ftrangury in its 
event, but the longer it continues, the greater danger there 
is of its bringing on fpafms and fevers. But though thefe 
two cafes are not attended with any very imminent danger, 
the ifchury is, efpecially when it is of fome days Standing; 
for if it is not cured before the feventh day, an inflammatory 
fever comes on, which is ufually followed by a fpeedy mor- 
tification, and by the death of the patient with hiccups and 
violent convulfions. People fubject to ifchurie* are alfo in 
danger of dropfies; and dropfical people are more fubject to 
this complaint than any others, efpecially when the difeafe 
is increafed to a coniiderabie height. 
Method of cure. The ftrangury and dyfury are to be treated in 
the fame manner. The acrimony of the fermentitious matter 
in the blood, which might be apt to occafion new concefti- 
ons, is to be obtunded, and the fpaftic motions taken off: 
both thefe purpofes are excellently anfwered by nitre, whe- 
ther given alone, or mixed with fome abfterfive fait, or with 
an abforbent, mixed with a fmall quantity of an acid to fa- 
turate it, and with a little cinnabar. A compound powder 
may be prepared of thefe ingredients, and a fcruple of it 
given four times a day, will ufually foon take off the com- 
plaint. The cooling emuHions, made with barlev-water and 
almonds, and with the cold feeds, are alfo of great fervice; 
and when there is farther occafion for medicines, gum ara- 
ble, and pills of boded turpentine, are found very good 
ones; and decoctions of liquorice- root in barley-water, with 
iyrup of marfh mallows, may be drank in large draughts. 
Many people are alfo fond of external remedies, and recom- 
mend onions, roaftcd and buttered, to be applied to the 
pubes, and goat's fuet to be rubbed warm about the navel. 
In cafes of the ifchury there is occafion for greater medi- 
cines, and the method muff neceflarily be varied, according 
to the ftate of the patient, and the caufe of the difeafe. The 
firfl: thing to be done, is the injecting an emollient clyfter 
to loofen the bowels, for when thefe are emptied, the other 
complaint will be much more eafily removed : after the 
clyfter, powders compefed of cinnabar, nitre, and diapho- 
retic antimony, are to be given, to prevent an inflammation 
in the abdomen, and to attemperate the offending matter. 
When thefe things are done, the peculiar caufes of the dif- 
eafe are to be examined. If a plethora and violent emotion 
of the blood be in fault, making a congeftion of it at the 
kidneys ; in this cafe, if the beforementioned methods do not 
take effect., bleeding in the foot will be of fervice, and an 
external ufe of camphorated ointments probably will com- 
pleat the cure. When the caufe is a fpafiic conftriction of 
the ureters and kidneys, then the relaxing medicines are to 
be given, and gentle, purges of fenna, manna, and the like, 
will be of great ufe. Externally warm baths, "oily lini- 
ments and ointments, and emollient cataplafms, are alfo 
great afiiftants to the internal medicines. 
If a fmall ftone, or a grume of blood, or mucous matter, 
or a worm, have flopped up the paffage, and prevented the 
urine from paffing after the clyfter, and the powders are 
found not to have the defired effect, the catheter is to be 
introduced; or if the ftone be lodged in the urethra, the in- 
jecting a little oil may be of ufe to lubricate the paffage, 
and eafe its way out. When a genuine nephritis is in the 
caufe, this is firft of all to be regarded, and treated in the 
common way. See Nephritis. 

If a venereal caruncle be in the way, it muft be taken down 
by the furgeon with the fcptics ufually employed on thofe 
occafions ; and if the cafe be violent, and of this kind, the 
cure muft be perfected, by treating the patient in the ufual 
method in venereal cafes. 

If an inflammatory tumor ftpps the neck of the bladder, this 
is to be difcuffed by refolvents internally taken, and ex- 
ternally ..applied to the pubes ; and if Lhere is an erofion, or 
Suppi.. Vol. II. 
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ulceration, balfamics are to be given, and particularly 
pills of boiled turpentine. Jfcburies in infants are cured 
giving crabs eyes, and the like powders, with the ufual ca- 
tarrhal medicines to the nurfe who gives them fuck. Fi- 
nally, in cafes of grown people, as foon as the urine comes 
away at all, the common diuretics are to be given, as the 
daucus feeds, and the like, with gentle purges at the inter- 
mediate times; but it is a very dangerous practice to give 
diuretics, before the caufe of the obffruaion is removed, 
and fince they always add greatly to the pain and mifery of 
the patient. 

There is no medicine fo ufeful in thefe cafes as nitre, and it 
is better given in fubftance than any other way ; for its dul- 
cified fpirit, though well known as a diuretic, is lefs fafe 
than the fait itfelf. Many people have a great opinion of 
fpecifics in thefe cafes, and golden-rod, and moufe-ear, and 
ground ivy, are accounted of that number, as alfo violet 
feeds, and powder of egg-fhells ; but it is a very dangerous 
thing, in cafes of fo great importance, to rely upon uncer- 
tain remedies. A common jtrangury often is carried off by 
mere diluters, fuch as tea, barley- water, or any other watery 
liquor, drank in large quantities till a fweat comes on ; and 
in the gentler cafes, where thefe alone are not quite effectual, 
there is no better addition to them than a little nitre. Bleed- 
ing in time often prevents great mifchiefs from thefe difor- 
ders; and in cafes of a dyfury, brought on by the taking 
cantharides, there is no remedy fo powerful as warm milk 
alone^ drank in large quantities. The great Mr. Boyle ha3 
alfo fald much in the favour of Venice foap on this occafion. 
Junker's Confp. Med. p. 534, 535. 

STRAP (Cyd.) — Strap, in a fhip, the rope which is fpliced 
about any block, and made with an eye to fatten it any 
where on occafion. 

Straps, in the manege. The ftraps of a faddle are fmall 
leather ftraps, nailed to the bows of the faddle, with which 
we make the girths fall: to the faddle. 

STRAPAZINO, in zoology, the name of a bird of the wheat- 
ear kind with a white rump and tail, and of a brownifh 
yellow on the head and back. Its wings are variegated with 
black and yellow, and its beak is longer, and of a brownifh 
colour. Its throat, breaft and belly, of a yellowifh white. 
It is common in Italy, and is frequently brought to market 
among the fmall birds. Bellonius, de Avibus. 

STRASITES, Stasites, orSTAxiTES, a ftone defcribed by 
the writers of the middle ages, and famed for its imaginary 
virtue of promoting venery, affifting digeftion, and the like, 
and that whether taken inwardly, or outwardly applied. It 
is not eafy, from the accounts they have left us, to guefs 
what ftone they mean. 

STRATA, (Cyd.) the beds of different kinds of matter, of 
which the cruft of the earth is compofed. 
The molt frequent opportunities we have of obferving thefe 
in England, is in the coal mines in coal countries. Here 
we find them lying in a regular manner, on what appears to 
us a plane, as we fee any fmall part of it; but when we 
confider the fame ftraia, according to the globular figure of 
the earth, and fuppofe the mafs of the earth to confift of 
the foregoing, and perhaps in different parts, and at different 
depths of ftrata, of ten thoufand other kinds, all originally, 
while in a foft and fluid, ftate, tending toward the center, 
we fhall find that it muft mechanically, and almoft ne- 
ceflarily follow, by the continual revolution of the crude 
mafs from weft to eaft, like the winding up of a jack, or 
the rolling up of the leaves of a paper-book, that every one 
of thefe ftrata, though they each reach the center, muft, 
in feme place or other, appear to the day, or on the furface* 
In which cafe, there needs no fpecific gravitation to caufe 
the lighteft to be uppermoft.; and were it practicable to fink 
to the center of the earth, all the ftrata that are would be 
found in every part, and, according to the poet, pondcribus 
librata fuls. Add to this, that, according to an obfervati- 
on of Dr. Stukely, the precipices of all hills are to the weft- 
ward, whereas the afcent to the eaft is more gradual. Philof. 
Tranf. N°30,i. p. 39.6. 

STRATEGUS {£>/.)— Towards the dcclcnfion of the Ro- 
man greatnefs, the chief magiftrate of Athens was called by 
the name of ETgato/os, dux. Conftantine the great, befides 
many other privileges granted to that city, honoured him 
with the title of mJ* ? ^Tgwto/Vsj ?nagnus dux. Potter, Ar- 
ohreol. Gra?c. lib. I. cap. 7. 

STRATOR, among the Romans, an officer who took care 
of the horfes, furnifhed by the provincials for the public fer- 
vice. Phifc. in voc. 

Strator is alfo ufed for an officer in the army, whofe bufi- 
nefs it was to take care there was nothing in the roads to 
hinder or incommode the army in its march. For which 
purpofe he ordered banks and ftccp eminences to be levelled ; 
laid bridges, cut down woods, and afnfted the quarter- 
mafter to find out places proper for tranfporting the army 
over rivers. Piilf. in voc. 

Strator is alfo uied for an equerry, who held the bridle of 
the prince's horfe, and affifteu him in mounting. This of- 
ficer was by the Greeks called anaboleus. Pitifc. in voc 
See the article Anaboleus. 

3 M m m, Strator 
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StraToR likewife denotes a furveyor of the high-ways. 

Pitifi. loc. cit. 
STRAWBERRY, fragaria, in botany. Sec Fragaria. 
The common ftrawberry is frequent in the wood; 
of England, and is thence tranfplanted into gardens, 
The beft feafon for tiiis is in September, that the 
plants may be rooted before the frofts. They may alfo bt 
tranfplanted in February ; but then, if the fpring fhould 
prove dry, they will require a great deal of watering to keep 
them alive. 

The proper fail for ftrazvberrics is a light hazely loam, not 
over rich ; the ground muft be well dug, and very carefully 
cleared of all noxious weeds ; and when it is levelled even, 
it fhould be marked out into beds about three feet and a half 
wide, leaving a pathway between each bed of two feet 
broad. In each of thefe beds fhould be planted four rows 
of plants, fo that they may ftand about a foot diftant from 
each other in the rows, and they fhould be planted at about 
eight inches plant from plant in each. This is the proper 
diftancc for the wood ftrawberry, which is of the leaft growth 
of any ; but the fcarlet ftrawberry muft be planted at a foot 
diftance every way, and the heautboy fixteen inches ; and 
finally, the large Chili ftrawberry, which is the Iargeft 
grower of all, muft be fet at twenty two inches diftance 
plant from plant. 

In the fpring, when the firawberrics begin to flower, if the 
feafon is dry, they muft be very plentifully watered, and 
they muft be kept very carefully cleared from weeds. At 
Michaelmas the beds fhould be drell'ed, the weeds all very 
carefully taken up, all the firings or runners muft be taken 
from the roots, and the weak plants, which ftand too clofe, 
muft be pulled up ; throwing a little fine earth, at the fame 
time, over the plants, alfo greatly ftrengtbens their roots. 
Thefe beds, however well managed, will not continue good 
above three years ; and the beds of the firft year bearing but 
few fruit, it is necefl'ary to new-plant fome frefh ground 
every third year, and deftroy the old beds ; but the new ones 
muft be firft of one year's growth. 

Different palates prefer different fpecies of ftrawberry, but 
the white-fruited one is, of all others, the beft flavoured 
though it is but a very bad bearer. The great Chili ftraw- 
berry is cultivated in the fields in that country ; it is 
much ftronger and larger plant than any of our kinds, and 
its fruit is as large as a wallnut, but not fo well tafted as 
our own ftrawberries. Mr. Frezier brought them fome 
years ago to Paris, and fince that they have been fpread over 
the feveral parts of Europe. They grow beft in a loamy 
foil, under the fhade of trees. Miller's Gard. Diet. 
Strawberry-/™?. See the article Arbutus. 
STREAK-falloiuing, in hufbandry, a particular fort of tillage, 
The way of doing it, is to plow one furrow, and leave 
one, fo that but half the land is plowed, each furrow that 
is fo lying on that which is not: when this is ftirred, it is 
then clean plowed, and laid fo fmootb, that it will come, 
at fowing time, to be as plain as before. This is done, when 
lean and poor lands are not fwardy enough to bear clean til- 
lage, nor light enough to lie to get fward. The intent of 
this tillage is to keep the fun from fcorching them too 
much ; but in many places they think this wears their land 
too faft, and therefore are not fond of having recourfe to it. 
Plat's Oxfordfh. p. 248. 
STREAMERS, in a fhip, the fame with pendants. See the 

article Pendant, Cycl. 
STRENGTH (Cycl.) — Strength of fpirits, among diftillers, 
that quality by which they become inflammable, and which 
they have in greater or lefTer proportion, as they are more 
or lefs debafed by an addition of water. 
Dr. Shaw has very well recommended to the world the me- 
thod of felling and buying fpirits in their moft highly-recti- 
fied ftate, that is, when they are totally inflammable. By 
this means, as the burning a fpoonful of the goods would 
always be a proof of their quality, there could be no room 
for thofe cheats, which are now too common between the 
feller and buyer. As this, however, is not likely to be 
brought into practice, it may be of great ufe to thore, who 
traffic in fpirits, to have fome more certain way of judging 
of their ftrengib than that by the bubble proof, or crown of 
fpume ariftng on fhaking; which being wholly owing to a 
mixture of the eflential oil of the ingredient from "which 
the fpirit is made, with the fpirit, may be fophifticated by 
the addition of other oils, or faponaceous fubftances, or by 
any thing that can give a greater vifcofity to the fpirit than 
it had before. 

The fureff. method of judging of the ftrength of fpirits is by 
the hygrometer, water-pcife, or balance ; or 1. by diftillati- 
on ; or finally, by deflagration. The fperific gravity of 
totally inflammable fpirit is fo much lefs than that of phlegm, 
or common water, that it is eafily fenfible upon the ba- 
lance ; whence an exact hygrometer, well balanced and gra- 
duated, and furnifhed wkh a proper fcale and weights, may 
be of great ufe to aflign the proportions in which pure fpirit 
and water are mixed in any given liquor. Though perhaps 
a readier -way than this may be that of Mr. Homberg's, 
mentioned in the Memoirs of the Paris Academy 17 18, for 
determining the different gravities of different fluids, by 



means of a bottle with a very long and flender neck ; which 
being filled to a certain height with any mixture of fpirit, 
is weighed againft the fame bottle filled with pure water. 
The moft exact, of all methods of determining the ftrength 
of any fpirit, is by diftillation, rectifying it up to an alco- 
hol, or totaily inflammable fpirit; but this, though liable 
to no error, is too tedious to come into common ufe. And, 
upon the whole, the beft method, of all others, feems to be 
that of deflagration, which Mr. GeofFroy has been at much 
pains to adjuft and improve. Shaw's EfTay on Diltillerv. 
See the article Spirits. 
STRENGTHNERS (Cycl.)— An artificial method of procur- 
ing a powerful, fafe, and innocent ftrengthner, is the follow- 
ing. Put half a pound of fine Peruvian bark, reduced to a 
fubtile powder, into a long or tall glafs body, and pour upon 
it two quarts of fpirit of wine ; fhake them well together, 
and fet them in a fand-heat two or three days, or till the 
fpirit of wine is of a fine purple colour; pour off this 
tincture, and prefs the faeces very ffrongly, to get it all away ; 
then return the powder into the fame vcffel, and pour upon 
it 'two quarts of ftrong white wine ; fet this in fand for two 
or three days, then pour off this tincture ; mix it with the 
former, and putting the whole into a glafs body, diftill off* 
a great part of the fpirit of wine; then put the remainder 
into a glazed earthen pan, and evaporate it to the form of 
an extract, adding, toward the end, three ounces of fyrup 
of orange peel. 

This is the invention of Charas, and feems the beft pre- 
paration of bark known. Befide all the common cafes in 
which the bark is given, this preparation may be tried in 
other weakening diftempers, as well as intermitting fevers, 
as the inconveniencies attending the taking the bark in fub- 
ftance are obviated by this preparation, which is equally 
powerful and innocent. It may be aromatized at pleafure 
with any of the eflential oils. Sbazv's Lectures, p. 232. 
STREPITOSUS, the name of a diftemper common to the 
inhabitants of fome parts of the Alps, in which the face, 
neck and arms, are fo diftended with flatulencies, as to make 
a nolfe, when ftruck, like a dry bladder half diftended with 
wind. 
STREPSICHEROS ovis, in natural hiftory, the name of a 
fpecies of fheep defcribed by Eellonius, and found in the if~ 
land of Crete in great flocks. They are of the fize of our 
common fheep, but their horns are erect, and twirled into 
a fpiral line, and beautifully furrowed on their outfide. 
Bellon. Obferv. lib. I. cap. 14. 
STRETTO, in the Italian mufic, is fometimes ufed to fignify 
that the meafure is to be fhort and concife, and confequently 
quick. In this fenfe it ftands oppofed to largo. See the ar- 
ticle Largo. 
STRETWARD, in our old writers, an officer whofe bufinefs 
it was to take care of the ftreets, like our furveyor of the 
high- ways, or rather fcavenger. Blount. 
STREVER, in zoology, a name given by many to the fifh 
called by authors afper pifdculus. 

It in fome degree refembles in figure the lucioperca, or pike- 
pearch, but is more flender than that fifh toward the tail. 
Its back has a hollow on its anterior part near the head, and 
its fides are marked with feveral obliquely tranfverfe lines, 
like thofe of the pearch. Its back is fcaly, its breaft braked. 
It has two back fins, a fhort and prickly one before, and a 
longer behind ; and the bony coverings of its gills terminate 
each in a fharp fpine. Gefner, de Aquat. p. 478. 
Gefner, in particular, calls this fifh gobius afper. It is a ge- 
nuine fpecies of pearch, and is diftinguifhed by Artedi by 
the name of the pearch variegated with eight or nine tranf- 
verfe black lines on a fide. 
STRIATA corpora, a term ufed by anatomifts to exprefs two 
protuberances of the brain, upon the crura of the medulla 
oblonga. See Cerebrum. 
STRIATED leaf, among botanifts. See Leaf, j 

Striated ftalk. See the article Stalk. 
STRIATULA, in natural hiftory, a name given by Mr. 
Lhuyd to a fpecies of foflile plants of the fern kind, re- 
markable for their Jfriat^d appearance. See the article 
Fojfile Plants 
STRIBILIGO, a name given by fome authors to any fort of 

cutaneous efHorefcence. 
STRIGA, among the Romans, a fpace or interval in a camp, 
120 feet long, and 60 feet broad, ufed for currying and rub • 
bing down the horfes. Pitif: in voc. 
Striga is alfo ufed for a furrow drawn out at length, for a 
long row, or feries of any thing, and by furveyors for a 
long meafure. Pitifi. in voc. 
STRIGIL, an inftrument ufed among the antients in their 
baths, and at fome of their gymnaftic exercifes. 
It ferved to abfterge the fweat, or other fordes from the 
body. Perfons who intended to bathe, or to ufe any of 
thefe exercifes, when they entered the gymnafium, put oft' 
their clothes in the apodyterium ; after which, fuchofthem 
as intended to box, wreftle, or ufe any of the more violent 
exercifes, went into the alipterium, where they were anoint- 
ed, and thence returning into the place where the duft was, 
they were fprinkled with this as they patted along, and then 
1 entred 
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ehtred upon their feveral exercifes ; after this they returned 
to the alipterium, where they had the fweat and fordes 
wiped off from their bodies by the alipta with an iron 
ftrigil. 

The fordes taken off from the body, and confifting of oil, 
duft, and fweat, were preferved for medicinal purpofes, and 
we find them ufed among the old phyficians. 
The ftrigils were of the fhape of a gardner's knife; they 
were made of different materials, as ivory, horn, gold, fil- 
ver, iron, brafs, and the like; but in fome after times the 
word was only ufed to fignify a linnen cloth, or a piece of 
fpunge, which every one carried about him for his own ufe. 
The fordes, faved for medicinal purpofes, were called Jirig- 
menta. Sec the next article. 

STRIGMENTUM, the filth, dirt, or fordes, abfterged from 
the fkins of thofe that bathed in the baths and places of 
public exercife among the antients, or from the walls of 
bathing places, or ftatues fet up in them. 
Thefe were all referved for medicinal purpofes, and were 
properly of three kinds. The firft, or bath ftrtgments, con- 
fifted of the fweat, oil and fordes, collected in thofe places. 
The fecond kind was the ftrtgments of the palseftra, con- 
fifting of the fame things, with the addition of duff, which 
was thrown upon the bodies of the perfons before they en- 
tred on thofe exercifes. The third kind was that collected 
from the walls of the gymnafia, and from the ftatues, of 
whatever materials they were made, which were placed 
there. Hence the nature of the firft and fecond kind might 
always be afcertained, but that of the third was very dif- 
ferent ; for as it was often collected from brafs and copper 
ftatues, it partook of the nature of the ruft, or aerugo of 
thofe metals which was collected from them with it. 
Thefe ftrtgments were fuppofed to be of a heating, drying 
quality, and difcutient ; they were, therefore, ufed for dif- 
cuffing the parotides, and for condylomata of the anus. 
Thofe of the palseftrEe were ufed to difcufs collections of 
matter about the joints ; and applied in the manner of a 
cataplafm, were faid to be of great ufe in the fciatica : and 
thofe collected from the walls and ftatues were ufed to cleanfe 
old ulcers. 

STRIGONIENSIS terra, earth of Strigonium, in the materia 
medica, a red earth of the bole kind, found about the fold 
mines at Strigonium in Hungary, and ufed in fome places as 
an aftringent and fudorific. 

The characters by which it is known from the other earths, 
are thefe. It is but of a coarfe and impure texture, and 
lighter than moft of the boles ; in colour it is of a ftrong, 
but dull red, and is of a tolerably fmooth furface. It is 
apt to crumble to pieces between the fingers, and ftains the 
ikin in handling. It melts freely in the mouth, and has a 
remarkable fmoothnefs, but very little aftringency in its tafte, 
and leaves a fenfible grittynefs between the teeth. It is fome- 
times veined and fpotted with fmall molecular of an earth, 
like the whitifli variegations of the red French bole. It makes 
a flight effervefcence with aqua fortis, or any other acid men- 
ftruum, and fuffers no change of colour by burning. Hi IPs 
Hift. of Foff. p. ir. 

STRIGOSULA, in natural hiftory, a name given by Mr. 
Lhuyd to a fpecies of foffile oifter-fhell. See the article 
Fojfi/e Shells. 

STRIKE [Cyd.) — Strike a nail, in the manege, is to drive 
through the horfe's fhoe, and the horn or hoof of his foot. 
and to rivet it for holding on the {hoe. 

Strike a vein, in the manege. See Bar, Append. 

STRIKING {Cyd.) — Striking-toj&«/, in a clock, the fame 
with that which by fome is called the pin-wheel, becaufe of 
the pins which are placed on the round or rim (which in 
number are the quotient of the pinion divided by the pinion 
of the detent-wheel. J In fixteen days clocks, the firft, or 
great wheel, is ufually the pin-wheel; but in fuch as go eight 
days, the fecond wheel is the pin-wheel, or ftriking-wheel 
See Pin-wW, Cyel. 

STRILLOZZO, in zoology, a name by which fome authors 
have called the emberiza alba, or bunting, or perhaps a bird 
fomewhat different from our bunting, and common in Italy 
for it is not yet afcertained, whether the Jiriliozzo fpeci 
fically differs from the bunting, or only by fome accidental 
variegations. 

STRING (Cyd.)— Strings of metal, a term ufed by our 
miners to exprefs thofe thin and fmall veins of ore, into 
which the beds or veins degenerate toward their terminati- 
ons. Thefe are from an inch to a tenth part of that in thick - 
nefs, and run through the folic! rocks to a great diftance. 
The ore in them is ufually very pure and rich, and as they 
lie in the rocks, communicating with the larger veins of 
ore, they refemble the feveral fmall brooks and rivulets in a 
hilly country, which by degrees uniting all their ftreams, 
form the rivers. See the articles Load and Vein. 

STRINSIA, in ichthyology, a name given by authors to that 
fpecies of the gadus, which is called by fome Iota, and by 
others muftela jiuviatilis ; by us in Engliih the eel-pout. Olaus 
Magnus calls it the borbocha \ and Artedi, who refers it to 
the genus of the gadi, diftinguifhes it by the name of the 
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gad,,, with two fins on the back, with even jaws, and beards 

iTD7o C m0Uth ' Sce the articIe Gadus. 
V i !•' "/'f- A cllafe is faid t0 /"'> '•imfclf into fhort or 
fighting finis, when he puts out his colours in the poop ; 
His flag on the main-top; his dreamers or pendants at the 
cut. or his yard-arm ; furls his fprit-fail ; peeks his mifen ; 
and flings his main-yard. In which cafe the chafer muft 
prepare himfcif for fight. 

ST JU VALE, in zoology, the name ufed by many for the filh 
more ufually known by the name of aper, the boar-fifth. It 
is a fmall filh, of the fhape of the dore'e, caught in the Me- 
diterranean. Aldrovand. de Pifc. p. 270. See Tab. of 
™. N" 19. See the article Aper. 

S 1 RIX, the owl. In the Linnaean fyfrem of zoology, this 
makes a diftinft genus of birds of the hawk kind, the di- 
ftinguifhmg characters of which are, that the feet have three 
toes before, and only one behind, none of which are move- 
able backwards. Linnm Syft. Nat. p. 44. 

Strix is more particularly made the name of the common 
brown owl, or ivy owl This is diftinguifhed from the other 
fpecies of the otvl kind by thefe charaflers. 
Its beak is of a pale horn colour, and but fhort, yet the 
opening of its mouth is very wide. Its eyes are remarkably 
large and protuberant, and the apertures of its ears very large; 
and covered with a membrane ; and its eyes are nearer to its 
ears, than in any other animal. Its face is furrounded with 
a double circle of feathers, and its back is mottled with 
brown and black, and its belly of the fame colour, but fome- 
thing paler, as if it had a mixture of whitifiinefs. The legs 
are feathered almoft down to the toes, and the outer feather 
of its wing is much fhorter than the reft, by which it is di- 
ftinguilhed from the aluco without any farther mark. Ray's 
Ornitholog. p. 66. 

ST ROBILE, a word ufed by chirurgical writers to exprefs a 
pledget of a twifted form. 

STROBILUS, among botanifes, a kind of pericarpium, form- 
ed of a number of vaginas with contorted points applied 
clofe to one another. See Pericarpium. 

STROBULUS, among the antients, a kind of mitre, which 
rofe to a height by many windings and turnings, and ufed 
by the barbarians ; initead of which the Romans wore the 
apex, which had a high, but flreight top. Pitifc. in voc. 
See the article Apex. 

STROCAL, in glafs making, a long iron infirument like a 
fire-fhovel, ufed to empty the metal out of a broken pot into 
a whole one. Neri's Art of Glafs Append. 

STROMATEUS, in ichthyology, a genus of fifhes of the 
malacopterygious, or fort-finned kind, the characters of 
which are thefe. The body is very much compreffed, and 
very broad and thin ; it has no belly fins, and has only one 
back fin, which is extended over the whole back. The only 
known fpecies of this genus is the callichthyt of authors, a 
fifh called the frntola at Rome. The tail is very forked ; 
the mouth is very fmall ; the teeth are placed in the jaws 
and palate ; and the tongue is fmooth and broad. The body 
is frriped crofsways. Artedi, Gen. Pifc. p. 15. 
Thejlnmateus is a broad, flat, and fhort fea-fifh, fomething 
refembling the turbot in figure, and thin both on the back 
and belly, but fwimming erecf, not fiatwife. 
Its common fize is of about a pound and half weight ; its 
colour on the back a pale bluifh, and on the fides and belly 
a filvery white ; and on its back, and upper part of its fides, 
it is very beautifully variegated with yellow lines and fpots, 
and towards its belly with others of a paler tinge of the 
fame colour. There are two longitudinal lines on the fides* 
the one ftrait, the other arched and bent. Its fkin is ex- 
tremely thin and tender, and is covered with fcales. The 
tail is forked, the end of the fnout obtufe, and the mouth 
very fmall. It has only one row of teeth in each jaw, but 
it has, befide thefe, two bony fubitances in its mouth, all 
over covered with fmall teeth. It has no belly fins, but 
has two fmall ones at the gills, and one long one running 
down the back, and another fingle long one anfwering it 
near the tail. It is caught in the Mediterranean, and brought 
to market at Rome under the name of the lampuga, and is 
a very delicate filh. Ray's Ichthyography, p. 156. 
3TROMBUS, in conchyliology, the name of a genus of 
fhells, nearly allied to the buccinums, and called by the ge- 
nerality of authors turbo. See the article Turbo. 
STROMLINGUS, in ichthyology, a name given by fome 
writers to the aras of the Greeks, which is no other than 
the common herring. See the article Halec. 
There is no other difference between the Jiromling and her- 
ring, but that the former is fmaller. 
STROPHIARIUS, among the Romans, a perfon who pre- 
pared and made thejlrapbia. See Strophium. 
STROPHIUM, among the Romans, a fhort fwath or band, 
wherewith the young women kept down the fwelling of their 
breads. Pitifc. hex. Ant. in voc. 
Strophium was likewife a bandage for the head, made of 
two or three garlands of Bowers tied together. Pitifc. 
loc. cit. 

STROPPUS, 
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STROPPUS, among the Romans, the thong with which the 
oars were tied to the fcahnus. Pitifc. Lex. Ant. in voc. See 
the article Scalmus. 

STRUFERTARII, among the Romans, perfons hired to 
perform fome kind of facrifices near the trees that had been 
thunder-ftruck. Pitifc. in voc. 

STRUMARIA, a name by which Galen has called the little 
burdock. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

STRUMUS, in botany, a name given by fome of the old 
Roman authors to the cucubalus, or berry-bearing chick- 
weed. 

It bad this name from its being found of fervice in ftrumous 
and fcrophulous fwellings, when externally applied. The 
name mcuhalus feems to have been derived from the word 
haUccacchwn, or the winter cherry, for the antients efteemed 
both thefe plants fpecies of nightfhade ; and fome of them 
have plainly defcribed the cucubalus under the name ofifola- 
num hortenfe. 

STRUPPI, among the Romans, garlands or wreaths of ver- 
vain, wherewith the ftatues of the Gods were crowned. 
Pitifc. in voc. 

STRUT, a term ufed by fome builders for that brace 
which is framed into the king-piece and the principal 
rafters. See Brace, Cycl. 

STRUTHIO, in zoology, the name of the oftrich in the 
Linnsean fyftem. Others ufually call it the Jlritihio camehts. 
According to the fyftem of that author, this makes a diftinc~fc 
genus of birds, the characters of which are, that it has 
only two fore toes on each foot, and no hinder ones. See 
Tab. of Birds, N° 19. Linnai Syft. Nat. p. 47. 

STRUTHIOMELA, a word ufed by Piiny and the antients 
to exprefs a fort of quinces, which were fmaller than the 
common kind, and of a fweeter'juice and lefs aftringent. 

STRUTHIOPTERI, in natural hiftory, a name given to a 
feries of flies, of the clafs of thofe which do not feed on 
flefh : thefe have remarkable fhort wings, and are always 
'found on flowers and leaves of plants. There are feveral 
fpecies of thefe. The moft frequent among us are a white- 
bodied one with black wings, which cover but a very fmall 
part of the back, and with feathered wings ; and two others 
with long bodies, of a dufky grey, ftreaked with white. 
Thefe are all early flies, being found in the fpring in hedges 
and bufhes. 

STRUTHIOPTERIS, in botany, a name by which Tragus, 
and fome other authors, have called the lonchitis, or fpleen- 
wort. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

STRUTHIUM, in natural hiftory, a name given by the 
Greeks to a plant called by the Latins lanaria herba, from 
its ufe in the manufacture of their wool. Many have fup- 
pofed the xkafcufa of the antients to be the fame with this 
plant, but that is an error, for the chafcufa of the Greeks 
is the antirrhinum of the Latins, as is plain from Pliny; 
and the fame author tells us, that it has leaves like thofe of 
flax, fmall, narrow, and fmooth. All the account we have 
of the Jiruthium is from Diofcorides, who fays, that it was 
a kind of thiftle, fomewhat refembling the fcolymus, and 
having a large root, long, and of the thickhefs of two or three 
fingers, and very iharp prickles on the leaves. This fhort 
account, though not enough perhaps certainly to inform us 
what the plant was, is yet abundantly fufneient to prove, that 
it was not the chafcufa, or antirrhinum. 
Many have fuppofed that the candes, or candifi of the Arabian 
writers, is the fame plant with the jiruthium of the Greeks, 
and the old interpreters of the works of Avicenna and Sera- 
pion tell us that it is fo ; nay, Avicenna himfelf gives us 
the defcription of the Jlrutbiwn, as it frauds in Diofcorides, 
under his name candifi, and Serapio under his title of candes : 
but all that we may learn from this, is, that the Arabians 
were as liable to errors about the Greek Phyficians works 
as ourfelves, and that the Jiruthium of the antients was as 
much unknown in their days as- in ours. Alphagus gives us 
a genuine defcription of the candes, or candifi, out of the 
writings of Ebeiibita de Sbnplicibus, who fays, that it was 
common in Syria; and exprefsly adds, that neither Diofco- 
rides, nor Galen, were at all acquainted with it, nor had 
any where mentioned it under any name. 
It may feem Arrange to fome, that Serapio and Avicenna 
ihould miftake the plants of Diofcorides, and their other 
Greek predeceflbrs ; but we find, by Aviccnna's character 
of the artanita, which is not the artanita, but the leontope- 
ialon of Diofcorides, that the Greek phyficians works were 
at that time translated into the Arabic language; and thefe 
Arabians ufed that tranflation in their own tongue, never 
troubling themfelves to refer to the original. Now though 
it is probable, that neither Serapio nor Avicenna would 
have erred about the plants of Diofcorides, had they read the 

- works of that author in the original, yet is very eafy to 
fuppofe that a common tranflator might make blunders about 
fuch nice fubjeets as the fynonyms of plants ; and thefe muft 
all be tranfplanted into the works of the Arabian writers, 
who, according to their own accounts, made ufe of thefe 
■ tranflation^, inftead of the originals; and on this foundation 
we may fafely affirm, that the artanita of the Arabians is the 
kontepitakn> not the artanita of the modern times, and that 



the candes, or candifi of the Arabians, though we do not 
know what it is, yet evidently is not the Jiruthium of the 
Greeks. 

We find the Jiruthium celebrated among the Romans for its 
virtues ; but all the account we have of it from them, is, 
that it was a prickly plant, and was very common in the 
Grecian iflands. This however is fuffident to convince us 
of the great error of thofe who make this plant, and the 
ojlrucium of the later writers, to be the fame plant. The 
oftrucium is the Smyrnium, or Alexanders, and can by no 
means be fuppofed the fame with this prickly plant; yet 
Maccr has made them the fame, and has attributed to the 
Smyrnium, or Alexanders, the virtues which Theophraftus 
gives to the ftruthion. 

Struthium, in the materia medica, is ufed by modern au- 
thors as the name of the luteola, or dyers weed, a common 
wild plant with narrow leaves and yellow flowers. Dale'* 
Pharm. p. 248. 

Struthium is alfo ufed by fome for the faponaria, or foap- 
wort. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

STRYCHNUS, a name given by the antients to the plant we 
call folanum, or nightfhade. Some of the old authors have 
alfo called this tithymal; and in the times of Theophraftus, 
we find that tithymal and nightfhade were fynonymous 
terms. 

The oldeft authors b mention only three kinds of firychnus^ 
or nightfhade ; the one they call the Jleepy night/hade, the 
other die mad nightfhade \ thefe two being poifonous, and 
exerting their bad efFe&s, by making people fkepy or mad; 
and the third they called the ejhdent nightfhade. This feems 
to have been the fame with our ponium amoris, or love apples ; 
'which, though not much efteemed in England, yet in Spain, 
' and many other parts of the world, are universally eaten in 
foups, &c. — [ b Theophrajlus, lib. 9. cap. 11.] 
Pliny e , In his account of the folanum, feems to intend the 
fame thing as Theophraftus ; but having colle6ted the ac- 
counts of different authors, and put them together in a con- 
fufed manner, it is not eafy to comprehend what he means ; 
and to add to the perplexity, this is one of the parts of 
that author where the copies are very faulty. — [ c Lib. 21. 
cap. 31.] 

STUB, in the manege, is ufed for a fpl inter of frefh-cut un- 
der-wood, that goes into a horfe's foot as he runs ; and 
piercing the fole through to the quick, becomes more or lefs 
dangerous, according as it finks more or lefs into the foot. 

STUD, in the manege. See Breed. 

STUDDING-/*//, in a Ihip, the fame with what is called a 
goofe-wing. See the article QoosE-wing. 
St udding- fails, are bolts of canvas, or any cloth that will 
hold wind, extended in a fair gale of wind along the 
fide of the main-fail, and boomed out with a boom. 
They are fometimes a!fo ufed to the clew of the main-fail, 
fore-fail, and fprit-fail, when the fiiip goes either before the 
wind, or quartering. 

STUFFING, or Congestion*, in medicine, the name of a 
diftempered ftate of the body, in which there is a fpecial and 
peculiar direction of the blood, in larger quantities than or- 
dinary, to fome particular places, in order to its there mak- 
ing its way out by an haemorrhage, and relieving nature 
from an over-abundant quantity of it, that the reft may cir- 
culate the more freely and eafily. 

Conge/lions differ in regard to the places where they appear ; 
fome are made in the head, others in the breaft; fome in the 
hypocondria, and fome in the kidneys ; and others in the 
hemorrhoidal vefiels. In this alfo there is fome regularity 
in regard to the age and conftitution of the patient ; for in 
young perfons congcjlions are ufually made in the head, in 
middle-aged people in the breaft, and in thofe fomewhat 
farther advanced in years toward the abdomen. 
Medical writers diftinguifh congejlicns into two kinds, the 
complete, and the incomplete. The complete congjlions, are 
thofe in which the blood is directed to fuch a part where it 
is natural and eafy for it to be difcharged. by an haemor- 
rhage ; fuch are the head, the lungs, the uterus,- and intefti- 
num reclaim ; and in which it is carried in large quantities to 
the very parts. 

The incomplete congcjlions, are thofe in which the blood is 
indeed directed toward thefe, or the like parts, from whence 
it ought to be difcharged, but never is carried to them, or 
indeed near them, but collecting itfelf at a diftance from 
them, can never come to a difcharged by a haemorrhage. 
Something of this kind is obferved in the rheumatiim, gout, 
and what are called the cold catarrhs. 

Conge/lions are alfo divided into two kinds, from the matter 
they are occafioned by: the one are called fangnineous ; in 
thefe the blood is always ready to appear in its own form in 
an hemorrhage. The other are filled beehU ; thefe extend 
themfelves farther than the fanguineous, and thefe have their 
origin from the blood : but when a pafiage is by any 
means denied to the whole fubflance of the blood, its ferous 
parts only form the congeftions ; and thefe, as they are be- 
come either mucidoferofe, or ferofofaline, are the occafion 
of coryzx, gravedines, moift coughs and afthrnas, cold ede- 
matous, fcirrhous, and glandulous tumors. 

2 Authors 
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Authors diftinguifh congrftions from ftafes (anguinis, By this; 
that in thefe the quality and progreflive motion of the hu- 
mors are greatly altered, in the others, as fuch, they are not 
altered at all. 

The figns of congeftibns are deduced from their effects, 
and are thefe. In the parts affected there is a diften- 
fion of the veffels, fo that the very fmall ones, which 
fcarce appear at another time, are now found turgid, with 
heavy and tenfive pains, and often, as it were, with a fen- 
fation of pricking ; if the congeftion be carried farther, there 
fuccecds to thefe rednefs, and preternatural heat in the part : 
when upon this there appears an hemorrhage, ail the fymp- 
toms vanifh; but if this difcharge does not happen, there 
are frequently formed tumors, and running ulcers, with vio- 
lent pain and inflammation. Thefe are the fymptoms in 
the affected parts ; in the more remote ones, there is a con- 
ftriction of the veffels, fo that they appear lefs than natu- 
ral, and a fenfation of coldnefs in the flem. 
The perfons moil fubject to congeftiom are thofe of a ple- 
thoric habit, and fuch as live fedentary lives, and eat and 
drink high ; and to thefe are to be added, fuch as have been 
ufed to fome habitual difcharge of blood, whether natural, 
or by regularly bleeding in the arm at ilated times of the 
year, and afterwards live wholly without thefe; and fuch as 
have had iffues, blisters, or old natural ulcers dried up, 
without ufing the necefiary precautions on fuch occasions. 
Junker'?. Confp. Med. p. go. 

Caufes of Congestions. Thefe are principally a plethoric 
habit of body, and an effort of nature to relieve herfelf 
from the load, by difcharging part of it at fome proper out- 
let. To thefe are to be added many external and occafional 
ones i fuch are a moift and cold air, and fometimes a moift 
and hot one; a refrigeration of the remoter parts, or of 
thofe oppofite to fuch as are proper for the congefiion. 
The effects of congeftiom are generally ftagoations ; and from 
thefe ftafes and corruptions of the blood and humors, too 
frequently arife. When congeftiom are become habitual to 
a perfon, they very rarely yield to the effects of medicines, 
even though the material caufe is removed, but often after 
this renew their fymptoms in fome different way. When 
congeftiom are ill treated, efpecially when narcotics are given, 
or hot medicines, or a warm diet are indulged, they always 
return the more frequently upon the patient, or bring on a 
feries of other diforders ; and congeftiom in themfelves are not 
without danger, when they affect: perfons at a certain time 
of life. Finally, congeftiom in the bread are always of 
more unhappy confequence than thofe of the head and ab- 
domen, becaufe the evacuation of the blood, which is what 
nature 1 aims at in a congefiion, is not to be effected any 
way happily in the breait. 

jtdetbod of treating them. In the time of the paroxyfm, the 
bowels, which are ufually bound in this cafe, are to be loof- 
ened by a gentle emollient clyfter, or by fome of the gentle 
purges ; and the too great expanfion of the blood, and ftric- 
ture of the fibres, is to be prevented by abforbent3, and ni- 
trous medicines, with the addition of cinnabar, and of the 
common diaphoretics : to this purpofe powders are to be 
given three or four times a day, compofed of crabs eyes, 
nitre, antimonium diaphoreticum, and cinnabar, either na- 
tive, or that of antimony ; and if the pains are violent, a 
gentle opiate may be added to the powder to be taken at 
night. To thefe things are to be added the temperate alexi- 
pharmics, and the mild and diluent diaphoretics; fuch as 
tea made of the flowers of lavender, of fage, and the like : 
and when the blood begins to ftagnate in the place of the 
congefiion, topics may be ufed ; fuch as camphorated fpirit of 

■ wine, or a cataplafm of caraway feeds, juniper berries, (alt. 
and crumb of bread : and in fome cafes repellents may be 
fafely ufed ; fuch as the vinegar of rofes, and mixtures with 
nitre, and with faccharum faturni. Junker's Confp. Med. 
p. 92. 

Stuffings of the hreafis, in infants. See Infant. 

STUM, (Cycl.) in the wine trade, a term for the unfermentcd 
juice of the grape, when it has been feveral times racked 
off, and feparated from its fediment. The cafks are for this 
purpofe well matched, or fumigated with brimftone every 
time, to prevent the liquor from fermenting, as it would 
other wife readily do, and become wine. 

It is this fume of the fulphur from the match that prevents, 
in this cafe, all tendency to fermentation, and continues the 
natural juice of the grape in a fweet ffate, fit to be readily 
mixed with wines inftead of fugar ; for which purpofe it is 
very much ufed in Holland, and fome other countries, as 
alfo for giving a new fret, or brifknefs, to decayed wines. 
So that very large quantities of thhjium are annually im- 
ported to all parts along with the foreign wines ; and after 
the fame manner a fium is prepared in England from the 
juice of apples, which ferves the ordinary purpofes of the 
wine-cooper. In the preferving this liquor in this ffate, we 
fee the vaft ufe of brimltone, for it could never be done 
otherwife, than by the matching the cafks. Shaw's Lectures, 
p, 192. See the article Matching. 

Artificial Stum. An artificial muff, or fium, as good as the 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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fiatural, and as fit for the re-fermentin 



- g, fretting, improv* 
_ or making of wines, vinegars, and fpirits, may be 
prepared in the following manner. 

Take three pound of fine lump fugar; or fuch as has been 
well refined from its treacle, melt it in three quarts of 
water, and add in the boiling of Rhenifh tartar, finely pow- 
dered, half an ounce ; this diffolves with a remarkable ebul- 
lition, and gives a grateful acidity to the liquor; take the 
vell'el from the fire, and fuffer it to cool, and you have an 
artificial mull, which in all refpefls refcmbles the natural 
tafte and fweet juice of a white flavourlefs grape, when 
well purified, and racked off from its fediment, in order to 
make plan. If this artifical muft be Hummed, that is, well 
fumigated with burning brimftone, it becomes a perfect /(ra^ 
and may be made of any flavour, at the difcretion of the 
artift. Sbazu's Lectures, p. 2C2. 

STUPHA, a name given by fome writers to a balneum va- 
poris. 

STUPIO, a name given by fome of the writers in chemiftry 
to tin. See Tin. 

STURDY, in cattle, a kind of diftemp;r, otherwife called the 
turning-evil. See Turning-^'/. 

STURIO, the fturgion, a very well known, large, and fine-tailed 
fifh, caught in many places, and fometimes in the river 
Thames, being one of thofe fillies called anadrcmi by au- 
thors, which fpend a part of their time in the fea, and a 
part in rivers. 

It never goes into the fea to any great diftance; and never 
is caught there of any very great fize. The fea ferves for 
its production, but it is only in large rivers that it grows to 
its ufual fize. Ray's Ichthyogr. p. 248. 

STURNUS, the ftarling, a bird very well known; and of 
the thrum, or turdus kind. 

There is, befide the common fpecies, a very beautiful one, 
defcribed by Bontius under the name of the Indian ftarling, 
or fturnus Indian. This is of the fize and fhape of our 
common ftarling, but is variegated With a deep blue, a lead 
colour, and a pale grey, and has on its head a very beauti- 
ful yellow creft. It learns to imitate the human voice, and 
talks much better than the parrot, but is troublefome in be- 
ing over noify. Ray's Ornitholcg. p. 145. 
Linnjeus makes the fturnus a diftindt genus of birds, of the 
order of the pajferes ; the diftinguifhing charaders of which 
are; that the tongue is membranaceous, fharp, and edged 
with a rim, or margin ; the beak is of a fomewhat cylindric 
form, and is pointed and crooked. Linnxi Syftem. Nature, 
P-49- 

STYE, or Stithe, the Englifh name for a diforder on the 
eyelids, called by the phyficians hordeolum, and by fome 
erithe, ehalazium, or grando. 

It is a fmall encyfted tumor, ufually of about the bignefs of a 
barley-corn, which fometimes degenerates into matter, and 
occafions great pain and uneafinefs. 

The tendernefs of the organ of fight makes it necefiary to 
be careful about thefe tumors, which, if fituated in any 
other part of the body, would hardly deferve much attention* 
Some authors commend cataplafms, and the like applicati- 
ons, to thefe, but the eye is often hurt by thofe applicati- 
ons; and it is obferved hefides, that thefe tubercles feldom 
give way to topical applications of any kind. 
When they are fmall, it is belt to let them take their own 
courfe ; but if fo large as to oecafion deformity, or danger 
of hurting the fight, the way to extirpate them, is to make 
a longitudinal incifion on the part, and carefully take theiri 
out whole ; or if it cannot be thus got out clean, it muft 
be cut out, as far as may be, with fciliors, and drefiedwith 
./Egyptian ointment, and a little red precipitate; or touched 
at times with the common cauftic, till eaten thoroughly 
away, and then the wound dreffed and healed in the com- 
mon manner. 

This is the method by which the flat and broad-bottomed 
tumors of this kind are to be extirpated ; and in this great 
care mult be taken that none of the fharp applications touch 
the eye, as they might injure the fight. It is common, how- 
ever, With thefe tumors to hang by a fort of fmall root, and 
then they are much more eafily managed, there being no 
more necefiary than the cutting them clofe off with a pair 
of fcifibrs, or the tying them firmly round with a piece of 
filk, or horfe-hair. They are fometimes, if taken in time, 
difperfed by rubbing them with faffing fpittle, or with ap- 
plying the pulp of a roafted apple mixed with fome faffron 
and camphor. Heifer's Surgery, p- 365. 

STYGIA aqua, a term ufed fometimes to exprefs aqua reo-iaj 
fometimes for the other ftrong acid fpirits. 

STYLE, among botanifts. See Pistil. 
STYLOBATON, or Stylobata, in architecture, the fame 
with the pedeftal of a column. It is fometimes taken for 
the trunk of the pedeftal, between the cornice and the bafe; 
and then called truncuu It is alfo called by the name of 
abacus. 
STYLOCERATOIDES, in anatomy, a name given by Rio- 
lanus, and fome others, to a mufcle, more generally known 
by the name of ftylohyoid&us. See the next article. 

3 N n n STYLO- 
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STYLOflYOlD-ffUS, a fmall flcfhy mufcle, lying obliquely 
between the apophysis ftyloides, and os hyoides. 
It is fixed laterally by one extremity to the root, or bafts 
of the apophyfis ftyloides, and by the other to the os hy- 
oides, at the place Where the balls and cornu unite, and 
likewife to the cornu itfelf, from whence it has been called 
ftylo-ceratc-hycidceus. The fleihy fibres of this extremity are 
often parted, and indole the middle tendon of the di- 
gaftricus. Winflows Anatomy, p. 255. 
Stylohyoidjeus mvus t a name given by Santorini to j 
fmall mufcle of the os hyoides, called by Albinus fiylohyoi 
daus alter, and by Douglafs ftylochondrohyoidaus. See the 
articles Mouth and Os hyoides. 
STYMMATA, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs the 
ftiff ointments. The antients ufed the word both for their 
more folid and ft iff ointments, and for the ingredients which 
gave thofe ointments that confiftence : they alfo called by 
the fame name the feveral fweet ingredients which they put 
into their ointments, to give them a fragrancy, and preferve 
them from corruption ; fuch were the powders of fpikenard, 
mint, amomum, and the feveral fpices. 
STYMPHALIA, Xrv^aMa^ in antiquity, a feftival at Stym- 
phalus in Arcadia, in honour of Diana, called from that 
place Stympbalia. Potter, Archsol. Grsec. Tom. I. p. 431. 
STYMPHALIDES aves, in fabulous antiquity, birds of an 
extraordinary fize, which in their flight are faid to obfeure 
the fun. They fed only on human flefh; but Hercules, by 
the help of Minerva, drove them out of Arcadia by the noife 
of cymbals. Danet. in voc. 
STYPTIC {Cycl.)— Styptic powder of Helvetius, m phar- 
macy, a compofition of alum and dragon's blood. In the 
Edinburgh difpenfatory, two parts of alum are directed to 
be made into powder with one of the dragon's blood : others 
ufe equal parts of both. See Med. EfT. Edinb. Vol. 4. 
Art. 7. 

This medicine is faid to be extremely ferviceable in uterine 
hemorrhages, either to correct the too frequent return of 
the menfes, or their too great abundance ; alfo to ftop the 
flooding, to which women with child are fubject, and to 
moderate the flow of the lochia. It has alfo been found to 
have furprifmg good effects in the fluor albus. 
In violent bleedings it may be given in the quantity of half 
a drachm every half hour, and it feldom fails of flopping 
the bleeding before three drachms, or half an ounce has been 
taken. See Medic. EfT. ibid. 

Heifter alfo, in his Compendium Medicinae Pra<£ticae, p. 143. 
recommends this powder, or alum alone, with a decoction 
of lin-feed, from Helvetius Traite des pertes de fang. 
Eato??$ Styptic, a medicine famous for curing frefh wounds 
in a very fmall time, and immediately flopping their bleed- 
ing. 

The method of curing frefh wounds in a few days without 
fuppuration, where neither nerves, large veflels, bones, nor 
any of the vifcera are concerned, has been a practice lone 
ago ufed. 

Purman, a famous furgeon of Breflaw, in his Chirurgia Cu- 
riofa, tells us of a mountebank who gave himfelf thirteen 
wounds by inc'ilion in the upper part of his left arm, and 
applying bis noftrum with a common roller, the wounds 
were all well in twodays : and both this author, and Blegny, 
mention what they call a martial ftyptic, which cures wounds 
in two days, efpecially if the patient take alfo a few drops 
of it inwardly. 

The French were a long time very fond of a ftyptic ball 
made of filings of iron and tartar, mixed to a confiftence 
with French brandy, which was afterwards published by 
Helvetius, and from him has been generally known by the 
name of Hchetius's, ftyptic. This was extolled with us as 
one of the gtcateft medicines in the world for the cure of 
wounds, bruifes, and external injuries of all forts : hut the 
author never faid fo much about it ; he only modeftly intro- 
duced it into the world as an ufeful thing for a firft drefling 
of frefh wounds with people who lived too far off for the 
immediate afliftance of a furgeon : and he mentions feveral 
cafes, in which it ought not to be ufed. In fine, he pub- 
lifhed it as a good medicine under proper reftrictions ; but 
we made it an univerfal one. The only univerfal remedy 
of this kind, that we have had recommended by the author 
as fuch, is the famous ftyptic of Dr. Eaton, which the in- 
ventor fays, is good to ftop all manner of bleeding both 
without and within, without any manner of exception. 
Sir Richard Blackmore, foon after the publication of this 

freat fecret, wrote a treatife on confumptkms, in which he 
ighly extols this ftyptic of Dr. Eaton, declaring pofitivi^ly, 
that it will be of more fervice to the world than all the dis- 
coveries that had been made before it. On this Dr. Spren- 
gel, who had before examined Eaton's, ftyptic, and judged 
it to be no other than that of Helvetius ; which, after hav- 
ing been tried and difcarded in France, Germany, and 
Holland, had been fet on foot as an univerfal medicine 
here, thought it worthy a more ftricT: and public examinati- 
on, and ordering an apothecary of credit to prepare him 
fome of Helvetia's ftyptic in the common way, he pro- 
duced before a judicious audience a bottle of that, and an- 
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other of Baton's ftyptic ; and giving them both the fame 
trial, they both anfwered in the fame manner, and proved, 
beyond all poffibility of doubt, that they were in effefl the 
fame medicine. 

The fame trials were made by feveral other chemifts, phyfi- 
cians, and apothecaries ; and the event proving the fame in 
all, it appeared wonderful that a man, who had a mind to 
fell a known medicine under the notion of a fecret, mould 
not have had the caution to alter or difguife it either in 
tafte, fmell, or colour; which he might very ealily have 
done, without at all impairing its virtues as a medicine. 
The ufual method of trying a ftyptic is upon the crural ar- 
tery of a dog cut open for that purpofe. In this manner 
the ftyptic of Helvetius and Eaton were both tried, and both 
anfwered very well ; and plain French brandy being alfo 
tried, had the fame fuccefs ; whence it appeared, that there 
was no very great virtue in either, more than the heat of 
the fpirit, which forcibly conftringed the fibres : and when 
we confider the fmallnefs of the crural artery in a dog, we 
(hall not wonder that a trifle flops the bleeding of it, fince, 
with a bit of dry lint, or even with no application at all, 
the bleeding will ftop of itfelf, without any hurt to the ani- 
mal. By this, and by the common experiments made upon 
this ftyptic on other occafions, its external virtues appear 
to be very trilling. Internally, however, it is a much 
worfe medicine. It is too often given in natural hsemor- 
rhages ; and in all thefe cafes, as there is a ftimulation and 
fevenfh difpofition, which gives occafion to the bleeding, it 
is certain that any thing, of the nature of brandy and a 
chalybeate, mull add to it, inftead of curing it. Upon the 
whole, the virtues of thefe ftyplics externally are too trifling 
to be trufted to ; and internally too precarious to meddle 
with, without the greateft caution. Philof. Tranf. N» 587. 
p. no. J ' 

STYRAX (Cycl. )— Styeax, the ftorax-tret, in botany, the 
name of a genus of trees, the characters of which are thefe. 
The flower confifts of one leaf, and is of the funnel-fa- 
fhioned kind, and divided into many fegments at the edges. 
The piftil arifes from the cup, and is fixed, in the manner 
of a nail, into the hinder part of the flower : this finally 
becomes a roundifh, or flelhy fruit, containing one or two, 
kernels, in which are foft feeds. 

There is only one known fpecies of this tree, which is tha 
common, or quince- leaved fterax-tree. Toimi.lnft- p. 598. 
See the article StoRAX. 
SUBARMALE, among the Romans, a coarfe and thick kind 
of cafibek worn by the foldiers under their arms, in order 
to keep them from being hurt with their weight. Pilifc. 
Lex. Ant. in voc. 
SUBBUTEO, in zoology, the name of a bird of the hawk 
kind, called in Engliih the ringtail; the male of which iy 
called the hen-barrier. Some authors give it the name of 
pygargus aaipiter. Ray's Ornithol. p. 40. See the articles 
Ringtail and Hen-harrier. 
SUBCLAVIUS, a fmall oblong mufcle, lying between th« 
clavicle and firft rib. It is fixed by one end in all the mid- 
dle lower portion of the clavicle, at the diftance of about ah 
inch from each extremity ; and by the other in the carti- 
lage, and a fmall part of the bone of the firft rib. It feems 
likewife to adhere to the extremity of the clavicle, next 
the fternum, by a kind of broad thin ligament. Winflotu's 
Anatomy, p. 177. 
SUBCOSTALES. Thefe mufcles are flefliy planes of dif- 
ferent breadths, and very thin, fituated more or lefs ob- 
liquely on the infide of the ribs near their bony angles, and 
running in the fame direction with the external intercoftals. 
They are fixed by other extremities in the ribs, the inferior 
extremity being always at a greater diftance from the ver- 
tebrae than the fuperior, and feveral ribs lying between the 
two infertions. Thefe mufcles are more fenfible in the 
lower ribs than in the upper, and they adhere clofely to the 
ribs that lie between their infertions. Winflow's Anatomy, 
P- 233- 
SUBDUPLICATE ratio of any two quantities, is the ratio of 

their fquare roots. See Ratio. 
SUBER, the cori-tra, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, 
the charaflers of which are thefe. The fruit and flowers 
are the fame with thofe of the ilex, but the bark of the 
tree is thick, fungous, and light. 

There are two fpecies of this tree. 1. The evergreen 
broad-leaved cork- tree. 2. The cork-tree with narrow" and 
not ferrated leaves. Town. Inft. p. 584. 
SUBETH, the word ufed by the Arabian writers to exprefs 
a carus. 

Subeth fabala, a term ufed by the Arabian writers to exprefs 
a coma vigil. 

SUBFRON TALIS futura, a name given by fome anatomical 
writers to the future, by which the os frontis is connected 
with the bones of the fuperior jaw. 

SUBJECT (C>/.V_Subject, in the manege. To keep a 
horfe fuijefi, is an cxpreffion relating to volts ; fignifying, 
to keep the croupe of the horfe in the round, fo that it may 
not flip out ; that he may not traverfe s and that he may 

work 
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Work in the manege, croupe in, marking his equal times, 
without lofing his ground. 

Subject, in mufic. See Soggetto. 

SUBJECTION, fubjtltio, in rhetoric, is ufed for a brief an- 
fwer to a preceding interrogation : thus Cicero, Quid ergo ? 
audaeiffimus ego ex omnibus ? minimi. Vojf. Rhet. lib. 5. 
p. 416. 

SUBINTRANTES fibres, a term ufed by fome medical writ- 
ers to exprefs thofe fevers in which one fit begins befoie the 
other is perfectly worn off. 

SUBITO, in the Italian mafic, is ufed to fignify that a thing 
is to be performed quickly and haftily : thus we meet with 
villi fubito, turn over the leaf quickly. 

SUBLIMABLE bodies, a term ufed by fome of our chemical 
writers to exprefs fuch fubftances as are capable of fublima- 
tion in a dry form. 

They fay that only thofe things are fublimable,-whkh contain 
a dry exhalable matter in their original conftrufi ion ; and 
among thefe they find a great variety, which require various 
methods and means to execute that efFedf. Among the mi- 
nerals, fulphur, antimony, and orpiment, are named as the 
principal among fublimable bodies : thefe are of a very lax 
compage, or ftru£ture, and are eafily raifed by fire in fmail 
particles, which concrete again on being ftopt from flying 
off by the cover of the veflel ; while, on the contrary, iron, 
filver, and the other metals, being of a clofer ftruSure, re- 
main fixed in the greateft heat, and never afcend, unlcfs 
mixed with fome volatile fubftance that is itfelf capable of 
rifing, and of taking up fome of them with it. 
Thus copper and iron will be raifed in fublimation by means 
of fal armoniac mixed with them ; and even gold itfelf is 
faid to be fubjeft to the fame law, Mr. Boyle affuring us, 
that he had a fecret method of preparing a certain faline 
fubftance, by means of a very fmall admixture of which, 
the gold would be made to rife in fublimation, and form fine 
purple cryftals. 

Fire is the great agent in fublimation; and according as 
thefe bodies are more or lefs denfe and compact, this is to 
be made more or lefs ftrong, and continued a longer or a 
fliorter time. Very often the internal heat alone, occafi- 
oned in vegetable or animal fubftances by fermentation, is 
fufKcient to fublime certain of their principles, as is evident 
in Wedelius's inftance of a ball of woad, or glaftum. 
Many fubftanccb of a loofer texture are to be fublimed alone, 
and many others are to have other things mixed with them, 
as before obferved, in order to make them fubjea to this 
operation of the fire. The admixtures, which are to make 
bodies fublimable which are not fo in themfelves, are to be 
of various kinds, according to the nature of the body to be 
fublimed ; and the attempt of this procefs upon any parti- 
cular body is never to be given over on the firft efiay, but 
the whole round of thofe things, which render unfublimable 
bodies fublimable, are to be tried firft, that what one doe; 
not effeft, another may have its chance of doing. 
Among thefe bodies, ufed as mixtures in fublimation, fome 
aft by rendering the body more eafiiy fufible, and difuniting 
thofe particles more readily which the fire is expeQed to 
carry up ; others aft only by preventing the cohefions of 
the particles of the fubftance to be fublimed, which heat 
would otherwife occafion ; and finally, others by entering the 
body of the fixed fubftance they are mixed with, and giving 
wings, as it were, to its fubtle particles, fo that they may 
afcend with its eafily fublimable matter, and join with it in 
the formation of one mixed fubftance in the top of the vef- 
fel, by partaking of the nature of both. Others aft poten- 
tially in the fame way, but by different means, themfelves 
not being capable of fublimation, but acting on the fubftance 
to be fublimed, by enervating, weakening, or abforbing 
thofe fubftances, or parts of the mixed body, which would 
have otherwife prevented the afcent of the reft; and finally, 
fome aft as diffolvents only, and by that means render things 
eafy of fublimation, which would have been very difficultly 
fo, while their parts were in a more ftricf: continuity. 
The ufe of this management of fublimable bodies is to pre- 
pare the flowers, the fulphurs, or the volatile falts of thofe 
bodies, pure and feparate from their terreftrial feces, from 
phlegm, from impure oils, and from acids ; and the mixing 
together the fublimable bodies of two or more kinds into 
one fubftance, proper for the ufes of medicine, painting, 
&c. as in the combination of mercury with fulphur into cin- 
nabar; a noble medicine, and a very valuable paint; or 
with corrofive falts into the common drugs, called, by way 
of pre-eminence to all others, fublimate. Hoffman's Acta 
Laborat. Chem. 
SUBLIMATE (Cycl.)— Corrofive Sublimate. In making 
fublimate, the quickfilver is extinguifhed by trituration in 
calcined vitriol. But Monfieur Lemery obferves, that bole 
armeniac and potters clay are cheaper, and extinguifh thi 
mercury fooner. 

Jt has been faid, that to try whether fublimate has been h- 
phifticated with arfenic or not, it was to be rubbed with 
fait, or oil of tartar; and that if fophifticated, it would 
turn black. But Mr. Lemery agrees with Barchufen and 
goulduc, that thi; is no trial; for the fait of tartar has the 
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fame effect on the good and the bad fublhnaie. See MeitU 
de l'Acad. des Scien. 1734. 

Dr. Kirften affirms that jub/ima'te, rightly prepared, becomes 
firft faffron coloured, and then red, when oil of tartar is 
dropped on it : whereas, if it is adulterated with arfenic, it 
becomes firft near the colour of brimftone, then red, after- 
wards am coloured, and laftly black. He is pofitive in this* 
notwithftanding what Barchufen and Boulduc have faid to 
the contrary. Commerc. Norimb. 1738. Hebd. 121 §. 2. 
An anonymous chemift affirms, that fublimate prepared with 
arfenic becomes at laft white, inftead of black, when touch- 
ed with oil of tartar. He fays, that in the fublimation of 
fweet mercury, where the corrofive fublimate has been adul- 
terated, the upper part is of an orange colour, and a white 
earth remains in the bottom, and the belly of the glafs be- 
comes dark coloured, or fmoaky ; whereas, when the cor- 
rofive mercury is genuine, the upper part is white, the pow- 
der in the bottom is red, and the middle is not fmoaky co- 
loured. But the fweet mercury, prepared with genuine or 
adulterated corrofive, appears on every trial the farrie. 
Dr. Kramer relates the hiftory of a lad who fwallowed 
half an ounce of corrofive fublimate ; foon after which his 
mouth and ftomach were fo eroded, that he voided large 
quantities of blood, both upwards and downwards, with 
violent gripes, coklnefs of the extremities, ftartings of the 
tendons, and racking pain. A vomit was foon given ; not- 
withftanding which the fymptoms continuing, Dr. Kramer 
ordered mild drink, with large quantities of oil of tartar 
per deliquium in it, by which the fymptoms foon were mi- 
tigated, and the cure was compleated by giving theriaca an- 
dromachi, with terra figillata, and putting him into a warm 
bath. Commerc. Norimb. 
Blue Sublimate, a preparation of mercury with fome other 
ingredients, yielding a fine blue for painting. The me- 
thod of making it is this : take quickfilver two parts, flower 
of brimftone three parts, fal ammoniac eight parts ; grind 
thefe upon a porphyry, and with the quickfilver put them 
into a long-necked glafs veflel luted at bottom; place it in 
a fand-heat, and when the moifture is afcended, you will 
have a fine blue fublimate for painting. Neri's Art of Glafsj 
p. 164. 
SUBLIMIS, in anatomy, a name given by Albinus, Hu- 
naud, and others, to the mufcle of the wrift, called by 
others the perforates. See the article Perforatum. 
Thefe authors call the perforans the profundus. See the 
article Perforans, Cycl. 
SUBLINGU ALI A, a term ufed by fome authors to exprefs fuch 
medicines as were intended to be laid under the tongue, and 
gradually dinolving there. 

Thefe have been principally intended either to cure coughs, 
or give a fweet fcent to the breath. 
SUB-MARSHAL, an officer in the Marfhalfea, who is deputy 
to the chief marfhal of the king's houfe, commonly called the 
knight marjhal, and hath the cuftody of the prifoners there, 
He is otherwife termed under marfhal. Crompt. Jurif. 104* 
Blount., Cotvel. 
SUBMARINE navigation. See the article Submarine Navi* 

gation. 
SUBMERSION, fubmerfw. See Drowning. 
SUBMISSIO, a word ufed by medical writers to exprefs a 
remifiion. 

Sometimes it imports the fame as fyflole with refpecl to the 
arteries, that is, their contraction. 
SUBPRINCIPALIS, in fome Latin writers of mufic, is ufed ■ 
for the note or chord called by the Greeks isa.^va,Tr. i 
farhypate. 
SUBPURGATION, fubpurgatio } a word ufed by fome writers 

to exprefs a gentle purgation. 
SUBROTUND kafi among botanifts. Sec Leaf. 
SUBSCAPULARS, (Cycl.) a mufcle of the fame breadth and 
length with the fcapula, of which it occupies all the inner 
or concave fide ; and having its name from its fituation. 
It is thick, and made up of feveral penniform portions, 
nearly in the fame manner with the dcltoides. It is fixed 
in the internal labium of the whole bans, and in almoft the 
whole internal furface of the fcnpula; its flemy portions 
lying in the intervals between the bony lines, when thefe 
are formed. Near the neck they leave the bone, and form 
a very broad tendon, which is inferted in the furface of the 
fmall' tuberofity of the head of the os humeri, clofe by the 
bony channel. The lower edge of this tendon probably 
fends off the iigamentafy fr?enum, mentioned in the de- 
fcriptions of the latifliimis dorfi, teres major, arid coraco- 
brachial. This mufcle covers immediately the ferratus ma- 
jor, being in a manner inclofed between it and the fcapula : 
the upper edge of its tendon is joined to the lower edge of 
that of the fupra fpinatus, except at the upper part of thd 
bony channel, where they give paiTage to one tendon of 
the biceps. It likewife adheres to the capfular ligament. 
The tendons of the fupra fpinatus, infra fpinatus, teres 
minor, and fulfapularh^ being all joined by their edges, 
form a fort of cap, which covers the upper part of the head 
of the os humeri. #^«/Ws Anatomy, p. 184. 
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SUBSISTENCE, in the military art, is the money paid to 
the foldiers weekly, not amounting to their full pay, becaufe 
their clothes, accoutrements, tents, bread, &c. are to be 
paid; it is likewife the money paid the officers upon ac- 
compt, till their accompts be made up, which is generally 
once a year, and then they are paid their arrears. 
SUBTERRANEAN (Cyd.)^Sv bterr ane an fires. Among 
the many places where thefe fires are found, England is not 
wholly without them ; though with us they appear only 
in the coal countries, and plainly feed on nothing but the 
upper ftratum of the coal, called by the miners day coal, 
unlefs where they have by accidents been kindled by actual 
fires at great depths, or fired downward, by being pent in 
for room. See Volcano. 

They have, in many places, been known to burft out fpon- 
taneoufly from the finface, and make their courfe both 
ways from the place along the ftratum. There is no ac- 
tual native fulphur found there, but there are plenty of the 
marcafites, to which the fire is probably originally owing ; 
as we know that thefe ftones, piled up in a heap in the 
air, will often take fire of tbemfelves. 

If at any time a finall quantity of melted fulphur fhould be 
found in the earth, it is not to be fuppofed to be native there ; 
for the fire acting on the other marcafites it meets with, 
may very well melt and feparate the fulphur from them, as 
is done at Goflelaer, and in fome other places, where the 
fulphur we commonly ufe is made in that manner by art. 
It has been faid, that crude fal armoniac is found in the 
earth in thefe places ; but it is only met with at the mouths 
of the fire. Where the fmoak afcends in thefe places, there 
continually arife van: quanties of the vapours of fulphur, as 
well as fal armoniac; and crufts of the flowers of fulphur, 
and of fublimed fal armoniac, are found together around 
thefe openings. The brimftone generally arifes firft, and 
forms a cruft, under which there is a cruft of fal armoniac. 
It is remarkable, that in the places where thefe fires have 
burnt, there are often found cavities in the rocks, contain- 
ing a white milky liquor of a ftyptic tafte : this is a fort of 
liquid alum, and yields generally about one half of that 
fait. 

'The fal armoniac is found in confiderable quantities in fome 
of thefe places, yet its origin is not eafily accounted for on 
the common principles ; for neither nitre, nor common fait, 
are found in the earth thereabouts. The fprings alfo, which 
arife in the neighbourhood of the places where the fire is, 
have been diligently examined, and no fufpicion of the leaft 
admixture of fal armoniac appears in them. The water 
that runs through the ftrata of coal in all thefe countries is 
vitriolic, and turns black with a decoction of galls. There 
needs no more than burning pit coal to produce fal armo- 
niac; for it has been found produced in brick-kilns, where 
nothing but coals and clay have been laid together : and here 
it muft be afcribed to the coal alone, no one ever having 
found it in clay. Phil. Tranf. N° 130. See Fire. 
We have an account, in the Philofophical Tranfaclions, of 
a fuhterranean town found at Portici, near Naples, in which 
many antique ftatues, paintings, and other curiofities, have 
been found. 

This fuhterranean town is probably the antient city of Her- 
culaneum, which was fwallowed up by an earthquake. See 
Phil. Tranf. N° 458. fea. 4, 5, and 6. 
It is remarkable, that fome of the antique paintings found 
there are as frefh and perfect, as if lately painted. Ibid, 
feet. 6. 

SUBTRACTION. See the article Substraction, Cyd. 

SUBVERSIOy^m^/;/, a term ufed by fome authors to ex- 
prefs a violent vomiting, when what mould pafs through 
the inteftines is voided conftantly by the mouth. 

SUBULARE folium, among botanifts. See Leaf. 

SUBULATED leaf, among botanifts. See Leaf. 

SUBULO, a term ufed by Pliny for deer two years old. See 
the article Ferula. 

Subulo, in natural hiftory, a word ufed by the antients to 
exprefs a deer, or flag, at that time of its life when the horns 
firft begin to appear. 

Others have underftood it as the name of the oryx, whofe 
horn was narrow at the fummit, and thence gradually 
larger toward the bafe, fo that it refembled the figure of 
the fubula. This is the fabulous creature called the unicorn, 
and defcribed as a nimble and terrible animal. But it is 
certain that no fuch animal ever exifted, as is called by this 
name, and thus defcribed : the only one-horned animal in 
the world is the rhinoceros, and this is an unwieldy heavy 
animal, not at all refembling the characters or figures we 
have of the fubulo, or oryx. 

It is to be obferved, that the fubula of the moft an- 
tient writers was an inftrument of iron, lharp at the point, 
ufed in the ftone- quarries to break way through laro-e 
mafles. 

SUCCENTURIATI {Cycl)—\x. is the opinion of Dr. Kerk- 
ring, and of many fince his time, that thefe are cafes in which 
there is elaborated a bilious juice, which afterwards, either 
by the emulgcnt vein, or, as often is the cafe, immediately 
panes to the cava, and being thence conveyed to the heart,, 



raifes there that effervefcence, which Sylvius contends to be" 
excited in that part by the mixture of a faltim liquor with 
an acid: for although experience contradicts the convey- 
ance of the juice out of the liver through the cava, yet that 
effervefcence in the heart, upon which the whole fyftem 
of Sylvius is grounded, may ftill hold, if this opinion about 
the ufe of the fuccenturiati be true. As there needs but very- 
little leaven to ferment a large mafs, which is in a proper ftate 
and condition to be fermented, a very minute quantity of 
fait of tartar, mixed with a very large portion of oil of vi- 
triol, will occafion not only a very confiderable, but a very 
lafting fermentation; though a very confiderable quantity of 
the latter, poured on a quantity of the former, caufes but a 
languid and fhort effervefcence. This account of an opini- 
on, though not now received, may be worthy the confide- 
ration of thofe who remember how cautioufly both fides 
of a queftion ought to be heard, before any thing is deter- 
mined in regard to it. Kerkring, Spicileg. Anat. 

SUCCIFERA vafa, in natural hiftory, a name given by thofe 
who have written of the anatomy of plants, to thofe vefTels 
which contain the juices, by way of diftinction from thofe 
which only give paflage to the air, and are called trachea. 
Lewenhoek tells us, that the microfcope difcovers thefucri- 
ferous veflels of plants to be, in all refpects, analogous to 
thofe of animals, and that they are of two kinds, veins and 
arteries : the latter receiving the juices from the root, and 
carrying them all over the plant ; and the others receiving 
the juice from their extremities, and carrying it back 
again to the root, where it is again delivered to the ar- 
teries. 

SUCCINUM, amber (Cyd.) — The origin of amber has been 
much difputed among the naturalifts, and many erroneous, 
and fome even abfurd, conjectures made about it. There 
feems however, from experiment and a clofer obfervation, 
to be no doubt but that it is wholly of mineral origin, and is a 
bitumen which was once liquid, and of the naphtha, or petro- 
leum kind, hardened and brought into its prefent ftate by a 
mineral acid, of the nature of fpirit of fulphur, or oil of 
vitriol ; both thefe fubft ances abounding in the earth, and an 
artificial mixture of them producing a body much refembling 
amber, and affording all it.3 principles on a chemical ana- 
lysis. 

Flies, and other fmall infects, found bedded in amber, have 
by fome been fuppofed mere lufus nature, and never to have 
been real animals ; but this needs only the eye to difcover 
its abfurdity : and with others, who allow them to be real, 
they are ufed as proofs that amber is of vegetable origin, 
and was once foft and fluid. That they do prove the laft is 
certain, but by no means the firft. To judge properly of 
this, we ftiould confider the true ftate of the cafe, which is 
this : that more than a thoufand pieces of amber are found 
without infects, for one that has any ; and that moft of the 
pieces which have them, have not been dug out of the earth, 
but found on the fea fhores. The fides of hills we well 
know are continually trickling down the liquid bitumens ; 
and there is no abfurdity in fuppofing, that fmail quantities 
of this might, in its paflage, be detained in little cavities of 
rocks, &c. and there fufter le'ifurely its change into amber, 
from the matter of its natural acid being near. And it can be 
no wonder that flies, life, fhould be drowned in fuch a mafs of 
matter, which being afterwards hardened, might be found 
on the furface of the earth, or wafhed down to the fea, in 
the form of common amber. Nor is there any thing im- 
pofiible in the malTes, thus formed on the furface, being af- 
terwards buried in the earth, by the various changes we 
know the furface of the earth at times is fubject to. 
Befide the places whence amber is ufually brought, which 
are Pruflia, Pomerania, C3V. we have it on our own fhores, 
and even in our clay-pits ; the pits dug for tile clay, between 
Tyburn and Kenfington Gravel-pits, have afforded many 
fpecimens; and that behind St. George's Hofpital, at Hyde- 
park Corner, has afforded fine fpecimens, one of which has 
been wrought into a beautiful cane-head of three inches 
long. Hill's Hift. of Foil", p. 409, 

If the people, who collect amber on the fhores of the Baltic, 
were more curious and particular in their obfervations of 
the mafles they find, we fhould doubtlefs have much more 
lights into its true hiftory and nature. There is no queftion, 
but that fome pieces of it are toffed up there fo imperfectly 
formed, that the procefs of nature may be feen in their dif- 
ferent ftages. Pieces have been fometimes found fo foft, 
as to receive the impreflion of a feal : thefe are always not 
only perfect amber in other refpects, but they are obferved 
to have a fmell ftrongcr than the common amber has. 
Thefe pieces fometimes harden immediately, on being 
expofed to the air, but fometimes they retain this foftnels 
many months. We have an account of fuch a piece in the 
Philofophical Tranfactions, which had retained this foftnefs 
a whole year, in which time it had lain among other pieces 
of amber ; and of another mafs very foft on one fide, and 
hard on the other, and containing in the foft part a fly bu- 
ried. Phil. Tranf. N° 57. 
This foflil has been of great repute in the world from the 

* very earlieft times we have any knowledge of, many years 
1 before 
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before Chrift it was in efteem as a medicine; and Plato, 
Ariftotle, and Herodotus, and among the poets /Efchylus, 
and others, have commended its virtues. In the times 
of the Romans it became in high efteem as a gem ; and in 
the luxurious reign of Nero immenfe quantities of it were 
brought to Rome, and ufed for ornamenting works of vari- 
ous kinds. Long after this Theodoric, king of the Goths, 
fhewed a high efteem for it. However well known, and 
however highly eftcemed this fubftance was in thefe ages, 
its nature and origin yet remained unknown through a long 
fcries of time, and various conjectures were made about it 
in the different places where people were poffefled of it 
among their gems ; fome fuppofed it the product of Africa, 
others of Afia, and others of America ; and the gardens of 
the Hefperides, ./Egypt, /Ethiopia, and Numidia, were fup- 
pofed, in the firft mentioned part of the world, to give it 
birth. Thofe who made it the produce of Afia, gave Ara- 
bia, and fome parts of the Eaft-lndies, as the places of its 
production ; and thofe who fuppofed it brought from Europe, 
gave Italy, the river Eridanus, and the borders of the Adri- 
atic, as the only parts whence it came : but the Romans, 
when they fprcad the terror of their arms through Germany, 
found it on the fhores of the German ocean and the Baltic, 
and Spain, and afterwards Britain, were added to the lift of 
places where it was found. 

The antients, who had lefs traffic, and Iefs knowledge of 
the world than we have, are the more pardonable in allotting 
fo great a number of places, and many of them falfc ones, 
for the production of amber, and for not difcovering the 
true place where it has been at ail times found in the greatcft 
plenty, and whence molt parts of the world have long been, 
and are to this day fupplied ; but the moderns are much 
more unpardonable, who in their accounts give us Afia, 
Africa, and America, as the places where amber is found, as 
if it were to be had no where elfe; and fome of them diftin- 
guifh the finer pieces under the name of Oriental amber. 
The generality of thefe falfc accounts of amber, have been 
owing to the ignorance of the perfons who have taken upon 
them to give the hiftory of it : they have, in general, taken 
upon hearfay what they have related, or borrowed it from 
books they were not able to underftand. Thus we find the 
many places in Afia and Africa celebrated for producing 
large ftores of amber, are taken upon credit from the old 
authors, who have mentioned ambra as being found there. 
Thefe copiers not diftinguifhing, that ambra in thefe places 
is not given as the name of fuccimtm, or amber, but as that 
of the rich perfume called ambergris, which is found there, 
though the real amber never was. 

The name of Oriental amber, fo common with fome, feems 
to have been owing alfo to a miftake, but of another kind ■> 
the gum copal, brought from the Eaft-lndies, is very like 
amber, and fome of the fantaftic writers in chemiftry have 
called this by the forced name of Oriental amber. Hence 
thofe who read their works, without perfectly underftanding 
them, have fuppofed that amber was common in the Eaft- 
lndies ; and as all the gums of that part of the world are 
fuperior to thofe of other places, they began to call all the 
fine pieces of this foffil by the pompous name of Oriental 
amber. 

We are not to limit the operations of nature fo far, as to 
fay that fhe does not, or cannot produce amber in Afia, 
Africa, or America ; but it is certain, that we have no au- 
thentic account of its ever having been found in any of 
thofe regions, and there is the greateft reafon in the world 
to believe that it is peculiar to Europe. This we are very 
well afiurcd of, that the Chinefe, who are as cunning a 
people as any in the world, expend annually with us vaft 
fums of money in buying European amber, and have done 
fo atall times fmce we have trafficked with them j and it is 
by no means to be fuppofed that they would purchafe it of 
us, if they had it nearer home. AH the intelligent perfons, 
who have refided in the Eaft-lndies, fay, that they never 
faw or heard of amber being found there. And, upon the 
whole, it feems very rational to conclude, that Oriental 
amber never exifted, otherwife than in the error before- 
mentioned, of calling copal by that name. 
Europe feems the only region of the world where amber is 
produced : it feems alfo to be produced almoft all over Eu- 
rope, but not in equal plenty, nor perfection ; the German 
dominions, and the country about the Baltic, claim the 
prerogative above all other places. Hartman, who has given 
the abovementioned account of the errors of the antients, 
ISc. in regard to the places of its origin, has been too free 
in cenfuring the moderns for giving it to fome parts even of 
Europe : he fcruples to believe that Italy, Spain, and even 
England, produce amber ; but in this he errs : he fuppofes 
that jet, which is called by fome black amber, being found 
in thefe places, has impofed upon the authors of thefe ac- 
counts, and made them fay amber was found there ; but no- 
thing is more certain, than that amber, and that of the 
fineft kind in the world, is found in England, at leaft, if 
not in the other places where he doubts of its production. 
Amber is at this time thrown on the fhores of York- 
shire, and many other places, and found at great depths un- 
Supfi., Voi,. II. 
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der the earth, in ftrata of clay, as well about London, aa 
in more inland places ; and if we mention Dr. Woodward, 
and the other authors, who have themfelves taken it up, we 
fhall have no room to doubt its being real amber, not let, 
as Hartman fuppofes. 

Poland, Silefia, and Bohemia, are famous for the amber duo- 
up there at this time. Germany affords great quantities of 
amber, as well dug up from the bowels of the earth, as 
toffed about on the mores of the fea and rivers there. 
Saxony, Mifnia, and Sweden, and many other places in this 
tract of Europe, abound with it. Denmark has afforded, 
at different times, fcveral quantities of foffil e amber ; and the 
fhores of the Baltic abound with ir. But the countries lying 
on the Baltic afford it in greateft abundance of all ; and of 
thefe the moft plentiful country is Pruffia, and the next is 
Pomerania. Pruffia was, as early as the times of Theodoric 
the Goth, famous for amber ; for this fubftance coming in- 
to great repute with this prilice, fome natives of Pruffia, 
who were about his court, offered their fcrvice to go to 
their own country, where that fubftance, they faid, was pro- 
duced, and bring back great ftores of it. The offer was 
accepted, the journey fuccefsful, and from this time Pruffia 
had the honour to be called The Country of Amber, inftead of 
Jtaly, winch had before undeftrvedly that title. 
The amber of Pruffia is not only found on the fea coafts, 
but in digging; and though that of Pomerania is generally 
brought from the fhores, yet people, who dig on different 
occafions in the very heart of the country, at times find 
amber. Philof. Tranf. N° 248. p. 5, feq. 
In Pruffia the cliffs are very high and abrupt, and are all 
of naked earth, except a few rocks ; the fhore is very even, 
and the fea fhallow for a long way ; after this there is a con- 
fiderable depth for fome furlongs, and behind this the fhal- 
lows rife again, and continue a great way. The ftormy 
feas, and high tides, wafhing againft thefe cliffs, break 
down vaft manes of them from time to time; in the matter 
of thefe maffes of earth lie great quantities of amber ; this 
mixture falling upon the flat fhore, is daily warned by the 
waves, and the earth wafhed, and broken to pieces in a 
little time, and carried back by the waves into the fea j 
while the lumps of amber, being too hard to break, and too 
large to be carried away fo eafily as the difunited particles 
of earth are, remain naked on the fhore, or in the fhallower 
water. If they are any of them wafhed away, they are 
only carried into the firft deep water, and by its rife and fall 
in the tides they are thrown up, either on one fide or the 
other, and lodged on the fhallows, from whence the peo- 
ple, employed to gather them, eafily obtain them. 
The whole country about thefe cliffs abounds in amber, but 
it is impoffible to get at it by digging, becaufe of the nature 
of the foil, which is boggy, and full of watec, rifing in 
fome places up into fprings, and in others making the 
ground fo foft, that there are a fort of bogs and quickfands, 
which fwaliow up cattle, and fometimes men and their 
horfes. A little higher up in the country, where digging is 
practicable, the earth is found of the fame nature as in the 
face of the cliffs, and abounds with minerals of various kinds. 
The pyritK, and vitriols of many forts, are found there, 
and ftrata of a fort of black earth, with white veins, in 
great abundance. Under thefe ftrata there is found a great 
quantity of a cortical fubftance, refembling the barks of trees, 
among, or under which the amber is ufually found. The 
whole face of the country is very barren ; in this part tracks 
of fand often cover vaft fpaces, and fometimes a few weeds 
of the hardieft kinds appear ; fometimes a bufh, but rarely, 
and fcarce any fuch thing as a tree is to be feen. The am- 
ber in thefe places, when dug up, is ufually foul, and co- 
vered with a rough opake coat, which muff be taken off, 
or broke through, in order to the feeing its beauty ; but 
that on the fhores is ufually found clear and fine, this outer 
criifr having been worn off by the wafhing of the waves. 
This amber on the fhores is fometimes found buried in the 
fand, fometimes naked on the furface of it, and fometimes 
covered over with large bundles of the fea-wrack, and other 
weedsl The vulgar have thought, from this laft accident, 
that the amber was a gum flowing out of the leaves of thofe 
plants, but that is a very abfurd opinion. . ; 

Sand, vitriol, and ochre, with a blue clay, are the fubftances 
which make up the principal part of the ftrata in the cliffs ; 
and the vitriol, in particular, feems to have fome confider- 
able fhare in the formation of the amber, becaufe amber is 
fcarce any where found foffile, where there is not alfo vi- 
triol : but neither of thefe fubftances can be properly called 
the matrix of the amber, fmce it is feldom found bedded in 
them ; and when it is, only in fmall quantities. The blue 
clay contains more amber than cither of the other of thefe 
fubftances, but the true matrix of it is the wood, or cortical 
fubftance, which is found among thefe ftrata, and of which 
alone there are immenfe hills in fome places. Phil. Tranf, 
N° 248. p. 12. See the article Matrix fuaini. 
The bodies of infects, found buried in amber, are viewed 
with admiration by all the world ; but bf the moft remark- 
able of thefe, many are to be fufpected as counterfeit, the 
great price, beautiful fpecimem of this kind fell at, having 
3 O o o temptei 
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tempted ingenious cheats to introduce animal bodies in fuch 
artful manners into feemingly whole pieces of amber, that 
it is not eafy to detect the fraud. The antietits have de- 
fcribed globes of amber with bees immerfed in them, and 
the cabinets of the modern virtuofi afford many fuch pieces ; 
but Sendelius, alter accurately examining many of thefe fpe- 
cimens, fufpects them all to be fophiflicated. Many fpecies 
of the fly kind, however, are obvioufly and indifputa- 
bly lodged by nature there : among this tribe of animals, 
the feveral fpecies of the ichneumon By are found the moft 
numerous ; the common houfe and flefh flies are alfo fre- 
quently found thus preferved ; and it is remarkable, that of 
thefe fome have preferved, and others have wholly loft their 
natural colours. Thefe are fomethnes found in cloudy pieces 
of amber, but much more frequently in the perfectly clear 
and fine ones ; and in thefe many are fcen plainly to be en- 
crufted with a thin coat of the matter of the amber, feparate 
from the mafs. Befide the animals already named, the ca- 
binets of the curious afford us numerous inftances of the 
fmall fpecies of butterflies, the cricket, the grafhopper, 
beetles of various kinds, but thefe only fmall ones, the larger 
and ftronger being able to force their way out of the once 
vifcid mafs, and therefore never remaining entangled in it. 
Some of thefe, which are inclofed in it, arc plainly feen to 
have ftJuggled hard for their liberty, and even to have left 
their limbs' behind them in the attempt ; it being no unufual 
thing to fee, in a mafs of amber that contains a ftout beetle, 
the animal wanting one, or perhaps two of its legs ; and 
thofe legs left in different places, nearer that part of the 
mafs from which it has travelled. This alfo may account 
for the common accident of finding legs, or wings of flies, 
without the reft of their bodies, in pieces of amber ; the 
infects, to which thefe have belonged, having, when entan- 
gled in the yet foft and vifcid matter of the amber, efcaped, 
at the expence of leaving thefe limbs behind them. Drops 
of clear water are fometimes alfo preferved in amber. Thefe 
have doubtlefs been received into it while foft, and preferv- 
ed by its hardening round them. They are ufually con- 
tained in cavities too large for them, though fometimes the 
holes are filled up. In fome fpecimens, the holes alone re- 
main without any moifture. Nnturalifts, who have been fo 
curious as to examine this liquor contained in the amber, 
have found it to be of an auftere tafte, like that in which 
vitriol had been diffolved: others mention the having met 
with it wholly infipid, and fome tafling of fea fait. It is 
eafy to account for a drop of water, of any of the three kinds, 
being found in amber, but the vitriolic water is the moft 
natural there, as there is always great plenty of vitriol where 
the amber is found. Some people, who have been poffefied 
of pieces of amber thus containing water, have thought that 
the quantity was continually increafing and decreafing, ac- 
cording to the increafe and decreafe of the moon ; but this 
is not countenanced by any certain obfervation. Hartman, 
Hift. Succin. 

jfmber, though fufible with a fmall fire, and concreting again 
when cold, yet differs from the metals, and other fuiible 
bodies of that kind, in this, that as foon as cold they are 
the fame as before melting ; but amber, when it has once 
been melted, is no longer amber, it lofes its beauty and hard- 
nefs : and the true reafon of this is, that being compofed of 
bitumen and fait, the fait flies off in the heating, and leaves 
the remainder little better than the fimple reliduum of an 
evaporated petroleum, or any other liquid bitumen. There 
have been people, at different times, who have pretended to 
have an art of melting fmall pieces of amber into a mafs, 
and conftituting large ones of them ; but this feems fuch an- 
other undertaking as the making of gold, all the trials, that 
have yet been made by the moft curious experimenters, 
proving, that the heat which is neceffary to melt amber, is 
fufficient to deftroy it. Phil. Tranf. N° 248. p. 25. 
Hartman indeed mentions an accident, which fhews a pofli- 
bility of many pieces of amber being combined into one by 
an operation of nature, though it never could be effected 
by art. A fheep was once killed in Pruffia, in whofe fto- 
mach a large piece of a?nber was found, which was compofed 
of feveral other fmaller pieces, the joinings of all which 
might be feen, though as firm, as the pieces themfelves. This 
is a proof that the creature had fwallowed the whole in 
fmall pieces with its food, and that nature, by the heat and 
juices of its ftomach, had foftened thofe pieces without 
melting them, fo as to make them unite firmly, though not 
he thoroughly blended with each other. Could art arrive 
at this, which it is not probable it ever will, even this is 
far fhort of what "is pretended of melting amber, and cart- 
ing it into what form is defircd. The factitious curiofities 
in amber, which are pretended to be pieces of this foflil, 
with infects embedded in it, are ufually no other than a 
hardened varnlfh, not having the hardnefs, or Qther qualities 
of amber. Some few of them are a?nber melted, into 
which the infects have been put in that ftate, but thefe are 
very coarfc and brittle. Thefe two kinds of cheat are eafily 
difcovered by their want of hardnefs, and the other by ob- 
ferving the fides of the piece, to find the joining where if 
has. been folk. 



Among the numbers of infects thus preferved, as fome are 
covered within the mafs with a thin coat, or cruft of pure 
amber ; fo others are covered with a cruft of a white matter 
of a like thicknefs, but feeming different from the nature of 
the amber. The true cantharides are fometimes alfo included 
in amber, and prefcrving all the beauty of their colours there, 
they make a very fplendid appearance. The ant is moft 
frequently met with in pieces of amber-, and the earwio- is 
fometimes found very perfect and beautiful in it. The fpider 
kind afford very numerous fpecies. The millepedes are not 
unfrequcntly met with. The fcolopendra? appear in great 
beauty, when their bodies are twifted and contorted, as not 
unfrequently happens in the large globes of amber whers 
they lie. Caterpillars are alfo fometimes found, butthefoft- 
nefs of their bodies has made them fubject to great injuries, 
and they are often fqueezed, compreffed, and injured, fo as 
fcarce to be known. 

Thefe are the fpecies of land animals moft frequently found 
in amber ; to thefe fome add the loufe and flea : and though 
thefe have brought great difcredit upon all the infects in- 
clofed in amber, in the judgment of many, as feeming cer- 
tainly counterfeit, yet Sendelius, who had carefully examin- 
ed feveral of the maffes in which they were found, and could 
find no trace, of fraud in any of them, attempts to account 
for fuch animals being naturally included in the fubftance 
of the amber, while yet foft, in the manner of the other 
infects. 

To thefe animals thus imprifoned, many authors add ac- 
counts of fmall fifb, young water newts, and other aquatic 
animals, but thefe feem in general to have been fophiflicated 
maffes ; and indeed it is obferved, that even the moft com- 
mon water infects are very rare in amber. The way in 
which all the infects, that are truly found lodged by nature 
in amber, were placed there, is not hard to guefs, when we 
are fo far acquainted with the nature of amber, as to be af- 
fured from experience, that it is at firft a fluid, and by de- 
grees becomes vifcid and thick like turpentine, from which 
ftate it gradually hardens into the folid form we find it in ; 
and this is fufficiently proved; fince there have been at times 
found quantities of true amber yet in its fluid ftate; and the 
ftrueture of fome globes of amber abundantly fhew, that 
they have hardened from a fluid ftate, fome being plainly 
compofed of feveral plates, and fome containing a mafs of 
amber in another larger mafs ; the internal mafs having un- 
doubtedly hardened firft, and the external, while yet in a 
fluid ftate, gathered and concreted round it. 
This being the manner of the including of the infect tribe 
in amber, it feems that infects alone fhould not be fubject: 
to that fate, but that other matters, which fall in the way 
of the amber while yet foft and vifcid, fhould fhare the fame 
fate. The locomotive power of die animal kingdom gives; 
its creatures opportunities of falling into thefe maffes, while 
vegetables and minerals have not ; yet as thefe cannot but 
fometimes fall in the way of the hardening matter of amber, 
they are fometimes found immerfed in it. Beautiful leave* 
of a pinnated ftructure, refembling fome of the ferns, or 
maiden-hairs, have been found in fome pieces ; but thefe 
are rare, and the fpecimens of great value. Other lefs beau- 
tiful vegetable fubftances are more frequently found than 
thefe, though all of this tribe are fcarce in comparifon to 
the animals. Small pieces of heath, and fragments of the 
alga, and fome other plants, common about the fea fliores, 
are fometimes found ; as alfo fmall fragments of wood, the 
feeds of fome plants, and pieces of the ftalks of others. 
Thefe are fometimes found alfo, but a little way, buried in 
the amber, and at other times are only fattened to its fur- 
face; the fmall fpecific gravity of thefe bodies, too little to 
immerfe them into the fluid, and the different confiftence of 
that hardening fluid, may have been the occafion of thefe 
bodies having made their way into the maffes but to fmall 
depths : and indeed, if we confider the whole procefs, 
many happy accidents muft concur to the perfect and 
beautiful immerfion of a foreign body in this bitumen. 
Mineral fubftances are alfo found at times lodged in maffes 
of amber : fome of the pompous collections of the German 
princes boaft of fpecimens of native gold and filver in maffes 
of amber ; but as there are many fubftances of the marcafite, 
.and other kinds, that have all the glittering appearance of 
gold and filver, it is not to he too haftily concluded, that 
thefe metals are really lodged in thefe beds of amber. Iron 
is found in various fhapes immerfed in amber, and as it is 
often feen eroded, and fometimes in the ftate of vitriol, it is 
not impoffible but that copper, and the other metals, may 
be alfo fometimes immerfed -in it in the fame ftrata ; and 
that the bluifh and greenifh colours, fometimes found in the 
recent pieces of amber, may be owing, like the particles of 
the gem colours, to thofe metals ; but as the gems, by their 
denfe texture, always' retain their colours, this lighter, and 
more lax bitumen ufually lofes what it gets of this kind, by 
keeping fome time. Small pebbles, grains of fand, and frag- 
ments of other ftones, are not unfrequently alfo found im- 
merfed in amber. Thefe, it is very plain, have fallen into 
the mafs while not yet quite hardened; though things of this 
fpecific gravity, when found lodged deep in it, muft have 

fallen 
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fallen in when it was almoft hard, otherwife they would 
have funk through. Tire pieces of amber including other 
pieces are alfo of this origin ; and when it has happened that 
the included piece, and the furrounding mafs, have been of 
different degrees of colour, the inner piece is obvious, and 
the effect plain ; but when thefe have been both of the fame 
colour, which probably moft frequently has been the cafe, 
we have no traces of the accident ; and probably this, though 
by accident concealed, is a much more frequent cafe than is 
commonly imagined. 

To all thefe accidental beauties in amber it is to be alfo 
added, that as in the Mocoa itones, and many other foffils, 
fo alfo in this there are fometimes found beautiful delinea- 
tions of trees, ihrubs, and the like. The natural beauties 
of thefe pieces have tempted the cunning artificers fome- 
times to counterfeit them ; but in thefe, as well as in the fo- 
phifticated mafles with infects, the fraud m:iy alwavs be dif- 
covered by a curious and attentive infpection. Sendelius's 
Hift. of Amber. 

On opening the ditches for the fortifications of Copenhagen, 
it is faid that feveral large maffes of amber were found," all 
of them adhering to the fides of large bodies of trees, which 
were black as ebony. The pieces are preferved in the ca- 
binet of the king of Denmark in that place, and fome of 
them weigh forty or fifty ounces. This is an additional cir- 
cumitance to the common obfervation of fomething, refem- 
bling wood, being always found where amber is, and de- 
ferves to be confidered, as it tends to overthrow the prefent 
received fyftem, of amber being originally a mineral pro- 
duction. 

Amber is the bafis of all varnifhes. For the method of 
difiblving this fubftance into varnifb, fee the article Varnish. 
But if amber could be diflblved without impairing its tranf- 
parency, or one large mafs be made of it by uniting feveral 
fmall ones, it is eafy' to fee what would be the advantages 
of fuch a procefs. The art of embalming might poflibly'be 
alfo carried to a great height by this, if we could preferve 
the human corps in a tranfparent cafe of amber, as the bo- 
dies of flies, fpiders, grafhoppers, (sfc. are to a great perfec- 
tion. Something of a fubiiitute of this kind we have in 
fine rofin, boiled to a great hardnefs, and perfect tranfpa- 
rence ; this being diflblved by heat, and the bodies of fmall 
animals feveral times dipped in it, they are thus coated with 
colophony, that in fome degree rqfembles amber ; but this 
muft be kept from duft. Shaw's Lectures, p. 425. 
Amber, in medicine, is given in its crude Hate, only redu- 
ced to powder, as an aflringent and balfamic. It is pre- 
ferred in the fluor albus, in convulfions, and in all difor- 
ders of the nerves. It is alfo given in coughs, and difcafes 
of the lungs j and is by fome greatly recommended in inve- 



terate head-achs. Its dofe is from 



one lcrupie to two. 



Its preparations are, I. fal fuecini, or fait of amber. 2. Ok 
urn fuecini, or oil of amber. 3. Tinclura fuecini, or tincture 
of amber. 

Oleum Succiki, or oil of amber. To purify the dark muddy 
oil of amber drawn per ft, take two pounds of good brandy, 
one of fea fait, half a pound of the oil; mix them, and di- 
ftil them together, and a large proportion will come over 
very tranfparent, and finely coloured. Boyle's Works, Vol. 1. 
P- 3 2 9- 

Plants m Succinum, or amber. SeePLANTS. 

SUCCURY, or Succory, cichrium, in botany. See the 
article Cichorium. 

The common blue-flowered fuccory, or cichorium, is cele- 
brated among fome of the botanical writers for a property 
in its flowers, fuppofed to be peculiar to it, and efteemed 
very Angular; this is, that though naturally of a fine bright 
blue, they become red as blood on being a little time bu- 
ried in an anthill. By what accident this property was dif- 
covered we do not know, but probably only by the fall- 
ing of fome of the flowers off from the plant into a neft of 
.thefe little animals. Langham, in his Garden of Health, 
has related this, but it is no difcovery of his ; for Tragus, 
long before his time, tells us, fpeaking of this plant, that 
.nature affords a miraculous phenomenon in its flowers, 
which is, that if put amongft living ants in their hill, it 
changes from blue to red, as if blufhing with fhame and fear 
of fuch numerous and fmall enemies; and John Bauhine 
records the fame thing from Otho Brunfelfius. It would 
have been well, if all who have related this wonderful change 
of colour, would have varied the experiment with the vio- 
let, and other blue flowers ; they would then have found, 
that it was not the propetty of the plant, but of the ani- 
mal, that was the true object of wonder. All blue flowers 
of plants will turn red on the rubbing them over with acids, 
and the wonder is, to find that the ants have a natural ani- 
mal acid about them, capable of making fuch a change ; 
not that the flowers of the fuccory are fufceptible of fuch a 
change with acids. Tragus in Stirp. John Bauh'me, Hift 
Plant. 

The method of making the experiment is this : lay bare the 
top of an anthill with a ftick, and then throw fome of the 
flowers of fuccory on the place ; the ants will immediately 
be feen to creep over them, and as they move along, they 
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may be obferved frequently to let fall a drop of clear water 
from the lower part of their bodies; wherever this falls up- 
on the flower, it makes a large red fiain ; by degrees they 
let fall more of thefe drops, and every one makini 
its own particular ftain, the whole flower becomes at length 
coloured. Sometimes they make this change very quickly 
in the flower, and fometimes they are a great while about 
it J but the body of the ant, bruifed upon a leaf of the flower, 
will immediately ftain the whole, fo far as it reaches. It 
deferves inquiry, whether the ants limply depeflt this liquor 
on the flower, or whether they make a wound or punilure 
on the flu face of the flower firft. The lafl is moft probably 
true ; becaufe this flower is covered with fo thick an exter- 
nal membrane, that the acid fpirits of vitriol, fait, or the 
like, being barely touched upon it, do not inftantly change 
its colour ; but if it be picked or bruifed, fo as to let in the 
liquor, the change of colour is then inftantly produced. If 
the flowers of this plant be fteeped in the ftrongeft vinegar 
for a long time together, they will not change colour while 
the menftruum remains cold ; but if it be heated a little, it 
is by that means put in motion, and rendered capable of 
entering the pores, and then the colour is inftantly changed. 
It is not obferved that the ant makes any pundture, and if 
it does not, it is evident, from the immediate change in the 
flower, where the ftrong mineral has no fuch effect, that 
the acid in this little animal is of a very peculiar nature. 
It has been fuppofed by feme, that the tingling felt in the 
(km, and the bumps raifed on it by ants, are owing to the 
falling of this penetrating acid liquor, as the creatuie moves 
along. The venomous effect of the fling of the bee and 
wafp, is faid by authors to be owing to the introducing into 
the wound a fharp liquor, lodged by nature in this animal 
at the root of the fling. It would deferve a trial, whether 
the liquor of thefe creatures be of the fame penetrating acid 
nature with that of the ant, which might be eafily difcover- 
ed, by forcing out the fling of one of thefe animals by 
preffure, and making it enter into the petal of the flower 
of a violet, buglofs, fuccory, or any other of the like plants. 
This liquor of the ants may eafily be procured in fome 
quantity from them. If their nefts be diftnrbed with aftick, 
thruft in among them, they will crawl about the flick, and 
leave a great number of the drops of their acid upon it, 
and thefe, if immediately fmelt to, will twinge the nofe like ■ 
newly diftilled fpirit of vitriol. The larger kind of ants, 
called by die country people horfe-ants, afford this liquor 
ftronger, and in greater quantity, than the fmallei, or com- 
mon ants ; and, on trials, it proves nearly allied to the mi- 
neral acids in its properties. 

The ants, diftilled either by themfelves, or with water, 
yield an acid fpirit like that of vinegar, or of verdiorcafe, 
which is more pungent and penetrating. Lead put into mis 
fpirit affords a good faccharum faturni ; and the fame fait is 
produced from that metal, if only put into fair water with 
a large parcel of living ants in it, they foon parting with 
enough of their acid to make the water a menftruum fharp 
enough for diffolving that metal. There is alfo fomething 
very Angular in this acid, which is, that it will preferve it- 
felf, and be regained from the metalline admixture in its 
own nature. The common faccharum faturni being diftilled, 
does not yield back the acid employed in making it, but 
only an inflammable oil and water; but the faccharum 
faturni, made by the animal acid of the ant when diftilled, 
returns back that acid in the fame quantity and ftrength, and 
no way altered. The vinegar diftilled from verdigreafe, 
and called fpirit of verdigreafe, is an acid very like this, but 
ftronger, and more penetrating. Phil. Tranf. N° 68. 

SUCK-Ji/!>, in ichthyology, an Englifh name for the remora, 
or echeneis of Artedi. See Remora. 

SUCKING (Cycl.)— Though there are very few inftances cf 
children which are born with an inability of fucking, yet 
the writings of phyiicians have recorded fuch cafes; and 
one, which happened fome years ago in France, gave occa- 
fion to the members of the Academy to examine ftridly into 
the caufe of it. Mr. Maloet, who examined the child, found 
that it wanted the whole palate of the mouth, and that in 
looking up to the top of the cavity of the mouth, the in- 
ner part of the nofe was feen ; the child not only wanted the 
bony parts which form this arch, but alfo the inveftient 
membrane they are naturally covered by. Mr. Maloet con- 
ceived that be had now found out the reafon of the child's 
not having the power to fuck, which he explained in this 
manner. 

In the action of fucking, while the infant has in its mouth 
the nipple of the nurfe, the air about it is difperfed, and 
there is made a little void all about it in the cavity of the 
mouth. At this time the whole breaft is preffed upon as 
ufual by the external air, though the nipple is not, or at 
leaft is much lefs fo, and hence the mouth performing the 
office of a pump, the milk contained in the breaft cannot 
but difcharge itfelf by degrees through the apertures in the 
nipple. In order to this, however, it is evidently neceflary 
that the communication between the mouth and the nofe 
fhould be flopped by the proper organs ; fince, if this were 
open, the air, which continually pafl'es through the nofe in 
2 refpira- 
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refpiration, getting into the child's mouth, would equally 
prefs the nipple with the other parts of the breaft, and con- 
sequently the caufe of the ifl'uing out of the milk would no 
longer fubfiil ; the mouth being no longer capable of perform- 
ing the office of a pump, than while it is empty. Hence, 
according to Mr. Maloet's account, the child born without 
a palate could not fuck, becaufe the nofe and mouth hud, 
by the abfence of this organ, a conftant and uninterrupted 
communication. 

This account however did not feem right to Mr. Petit, for 
thefe reafons : a void in the mouth is not at all efTential, 
■ or ncceflary to fucking^ as appears every day by women's 
milking their cows ; when, without any fuch void, and by 
the mere preflure of their hands, -they get out the milk. 
All the mechanifm ufed here, is a continual fucceflion of 
ftroaking down the teat, one hand fupplymg the place of 
another, and here is milk extracted without either avoid, or 
a pump; and if the action of fucking be nicely obferved in 
an infant, it will be found to amount only to the fame 
thing. It feizes the nipple, and makes with its lips a fort 
of flefhy canal, which receives, and continues gently to prefs 
it. The lips are found by anatomy to be compofed of partly 
longitudinal, and partly tranfverfe fibres ; in the action of 
feizing the nipple, the firft of thefe are extended as far as 
they are capable, and afterwards their natural contraction 
fqueczes the nipple, and does what the hands of the milk< 
do on the cow's teat, prefling out the milk in the very fame 
manner. The fhape of the nipple being larger at its origin, 
than at the end, makes it eafily Aide out of the child's 
mouth, and this gives the infant conftant occasion of lay- 
ing hold of it higher up, and then if it flip a little, that is 
only a motion which, as the child's lips inclofe it round, 
will the more facilitate the flowing out of the milk, which 
is thus forced from above downwards. The lips of the in- 
fant, though they are thus afliftant, are not however the 
only organs employed in fueling, the jaws are of great ufe, 
by their force and power of compreiuon, and the tongue is 
a very ferviccable afliftant. 

The tongue in infants is extremely thin, tender, and flexile : 
this is applied clofely to the under part of the nipple, and 
when it afterwards is drawn down toward the bottom of the 
mouth, there is then indeed formed in that place a fort of 
void, which determines the milk to flow readily in there, 
efpecially as the tongue itfelf has before given the principle 
of fuch a motion. Nor is this all the ufe that Mr. Petit al- 
lows the tongue in fucking ; he obferves, that the root of it 
may be as ferviceable to the child in the fwallowing the 
milk, as the tip of it was in getting it out of the nipple ; for 
when the milk has been conveyed along it to tie lower 
part of the palate, in the manner of a gutter, the root at 
that time prefling againft the cefcphagus, compels the milk 
to run down it, and then the tip is again employed to the 
fucking out more milk ; and the action of fucking is thus al- 
ternately relieved by fwallowing, and both greatly aflifted 
by the* tongue. It is very poffible, from the different ftruc- 
ture of the parts, that in the infant firft mentioned, the 
root of the tongue might be incapable of its office of af- 
ftfting in fwallowing, while the tip of it readily performed 
its office of fucking ; and this Mr. Petit takes to have been 
the occafion of its death, for the child lived only five 
hours. 

From this theory of fucking it is plain, that a child born 
without a palate may yet be able to fuck by means of its 
tongue. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1735. 
We are told of a man's giving fuck to a child, and thereby 
rearing it ; but we do not find any other evidence of the 
truth of the ftory, than the word of the man, or pretended 
man, who was a besrgar. See Philof. Tranfaci. N°a6i. 

P- 8, 3-„., 

In the Philofophical Tranfactions we have an account rjf a 

woman, of fixty eight years of age, giving fuck to her grand- 
children. This woman had not borne a child for twenty 
years, or upwards. It would feem, as if the fucking of 
the child had brought milk into the breafts. See N° 453.* 
feci:. 10. 

Sucking fijb t in ichthyology. Seethe article Remora. 

SUCU, in botany, a fpecies of apple-tree, faid to be frequent 
in the province of Canton in China. The fruit is dried 
like figs to be kept all the year, and is brought into Europe. 
It is fomewhat larger than our apple, almoft round, and of 
a reddifh colour, or fomctimes green. When it is dry, it 
has a cruft refembJing honey or fugar. Hofm. Lex. Univ, 
in voc. 

SUDARIUM, in ecclefiaff ical writers, the fame with brandcum. 
See the article Brandeum. 

SUDIS, in zoology, a name ufed by moft authors for the 
fea pike, a fifh called by others lucius marinus, and Jbhy- 
raua. See Tab. of Fifhes, N° 44. 

It in fome degree refembles the common river pike, but is 
thinner in proportion to its length, and in fome degree 
approaches to the acus, or tobacco -pipe-iifh, in that parti- 
cular. Its fcales are final], and its nofe long, and of a 
conic form, the under jaw running out a good way beyond 
the upper, and ending in a fharp point. Its mouth is very 
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wide, and yellow within ; its tongue large and narrow, 
and armed all along with fharp and fmall teeth. The 
jaws are furniflied each with a Angle row of large and fharp 
teeth, fet at fome diftance one from another; and in the 
middle of the lower jaw is one tooth longer than the reft, 
which has a hollow in the upper jaw made to receive it. 
It has two fins on the back, which are both, but efpecially 
the fore one, very prickly ; and the tail is very deeply forked. 
It is caught in the Mediterranean, and ulually fwims in. 
fhoals together. lis ufual length is ten or twelve inches ; 
and it is efteemed a very well tafted fifh. Ray's Ichthyogr. 
p. 273. 

SUDORIFIC (Cyf/.)— Afafe, eafy, and effectual fndorific may 
be, prepared in the following manner. Take an ounce of 
refined camphor, beat it in a marble mortar with two 
ounces of blanched almonds, till it be reduced to a lrnooth 
and even pafte. This may be formed into pills, or bolufes, 
and given, according to the ftrength of the patient, and 
other confidcrations, from three grains to forty. 
Sudorific, perfpirative, and alexipharmic medicines, make a 
large part of the common difpenfatories. A few medicines, 
well chofen, might fupply the place of all thefe ; and of 
x\\Qfc one principal one would prove to be camphor, which 
trial will always (hew to be greatly fuperinr to bezoar, 
Gafcoign's powder, lapis contrayerva, and the like. Shatu's 
Lectures, p. 227. 

SVEGLIATO, in the Italian mufic, is ufed for a brifk, lively, 
gay manner of finging or playing. Thus they fay ■maniera 
fvegliata. 

SUET A, in ichthyology, a name given by Bellonius, and fome 
other writers, to the nafus, a fpecies of cyprinus, according 
to the Artedian fyftem, and diftinguifhed by that author by 
the name of the cyprinus with the fnout (landing prominent, 
in form of a nofe, and with forty rays in the pinna ani. 
See the articles Cyprinus and Nasus. 

SUFFIBULUM, among the Romans, a name given to the 
pratexta of the pontiffs, and palla of the Veftal virgins. 
Pitifc. Lex. Antiq. in voc. 

SUFFIMENTA, fumigations, in pharmacy. The fumigations 
prefcribed by difpenfatory writers are reduced to two kinds ; 
the one conducive to health, the other only to pleafure; and 
of each kind fome are of moift, or liquid ingredients, others 
of dry ones. 

The fumigations for pleafure are compofed of fragrant and 
iweet-fcented fubftances, and are ufed in form of powders, 
troches, or medicated candles. The firifc are ufually pre- 
pared of ftorax, benjamin, lignum aloes, cinnamon, cam- 
phor, mufk, ambergris, and civet, mixed in due quanti- 
ties, and all reduced together to a powder. The fecond 
kind, or troches, are compofed of the fame kind of pow- 
dered ingredients, and are made into a pafte with a mucilage 
of gum tragacanth, and then cut into form. And the laft: 
kind, or candle fumigations, are prepared of the melted fweet 
gums, with labdanum, made up into the form of large can- 
dles, with as much of the beforementioned fweet ingredi- 
ents as can be received into the mafs. Thefe, though only 
meant for luxury and pleafure, yet have medicinal virtues ; 
and as they abound in cordial fubftances, cannot but revive 
the fpirits, and refift contagion. The moift fumigations of 
this kind confift of the powders before named, blended 
among a large quantity of rofe and orange-flower water, and 
of folutions of ftorax, and other of the fweet gums in fpirit 
of wine. 

The fumigations ufed to reftore health are of feveral kinds. 
Some are meant only as corroboratives, and thefe are com- 
pofed of much the fame ingredients with thofe ufed for 
pleafure ; others are ufed to dry up abundant humors, to 
purge the lungs, or to promote the menfes. In all diforders 
of the uterus, there fhould be added to thefe fumigations, 
galbanum, caftor, and afla fcetida. A common fumigation 
is aJfq ufed, by throwing tobacco on coals, and receiving 
the fmoak through a funnel ; and to this are fometimes added 
colt's foot leaves, with other pectoral herbs, and a little 
fulphur. Thefe are very ufeful for drying up ulcerations of 
the lungs, and other diforders of the breaft. 
The moift fumigations, for the fake of health, confift either 
of fome fimple liquor, fuch as vinegar, wine, aqua vitse, 
or rofe water ; and in fome cafes, as for the difcuffing hard 
tumors, a red-hot brick, or ftone, is thrown into vinegar* 
and the fteam is received on the part. This is alfo a fumi- 
gation often ufed in times of peftilential contagion, and that 
with great fuccefs. Decoctions of uterine herbs are alio 
frequently ufed for fumigations in feveral diforders of the 
womb. 

Olibanum, amber, ftorax, and balfam of Tolu, make a fine 
dry fumigation for a catarrh : and in hyfteric cafes, great 
benefit is often found from holding the head, with the mouth 
open, over a hot folution of an ounce of afla fcetida in a pint 
of ftrong wine vinegar. 

SUFFITION, fuffitio, among the Romans, a kind of luftra- 
tion, prattifed by perfons who had attended a funeral ; it 
was performed by walking over fire, and being fprinkled 
with water. Pitifc. in voc. 

i SUFFOCA- 
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SUFFOCATIVE catarrh, in medicine, the name of a difeafe, 
which confifts in a copious eruption of a ferous and mu- 
cous humor into the veficles of the lungs; which takes its 
origin from a fudden congeifion of humors about the breaft, 
and a flaccid and weak (late of the bread and lungs. 
This difeafe is not to be confounded with the fpaftic afthma; 
nor with a moift cough, treated injudicioufly with expecto- 
rants and opiates ; nor with that fudden oppreflion of the 
breaft, which is brought on by the ftriking back of rheu- 
matic humors, or cutaneous exanthemata; or the flopping 
the difcharges of old ulcers : all thefe, though they have 
fomething of the general appearance of the fuffocative ca- 
tarrh, and are. therefore miftaken for it by the lcis jut'icious, 
yet differ greatly and cflentially from it in feveral points ; 
of which hereafter. 

Another diftemper, with which it is alfo confounded, and 
from which it no lefs differs, is that afthmatic anxiety which 
attends young and plethoric perfons, who are unhappily la- 
bouring under a latent fcinhus, or vomica of the lungs. 
The fuffocative catarrh differs as widely from this, as from 
any of the others ; but as the caufe of this is feldom gucfTed 
at firft, it is liable to mifconftruclions. Others have con- 
founded this difeafe with a convulsive afthma. Thefe di- 
ftempers are in a great mcafure to be diftinguifhed by the 
habit of body of the perfons afflicted with them ; plethoric 
perfons, who abound in rich blood, being very feldom fub- 
ject to this difeafe, though frequently to the convulfive afth- 
ma. They are alfo diftinguiflied from the abundant afflux 
of matter in the fuffocative catarrh, and by there being 
none in a convulfive afthma. In the catarrh of this kind 
there is a relaxation of the tone of the mufcles of the breaft ; 
but, on the contrary, in this kind of afthma they are con- 
tinually contracted into convulfions; and hence there is, in 
this cafe, rather an actual prefTure and cohibition of refpira- 
tion, than an impotence of it, which is truly the cafe in a 
fuffocative catarrh. In this cafe alfo there is a remarkable 
lofs of the ftrength, whereas, in the convulfive afthma, 
there are violent efforts, and ftrong palpitations of the heart. 
Some have alfo bufied thcmfelves in determining the dif- 
ferences between a ferous apoplexy, and a fuffocative catarrh ; 
but this is not neceflary, fince they very often concur, and 
make but one difeafe : but when the ferous apoplexy comes 
alone, it is known by having been prefaged by diforders of 
the head, rednefs and lippitude of the eyes, a dull and heavy 
cephalaea, and a foaming, or voiding of frothy matter by 
the mouth. Junker's Confp. Med. p. 507. 

Signs of a fuffocative catarrh. This difeafe always feizes the 
patient at once, without any previous notice ; his breath be- 
comes extremely difficult, and the fullnefs of the breaft is 
eaftly diftinguiflied by a found of rattling of a frothy matter 
at the time of drawing in the breath. There is an immedi- 
ate debility and lofs of ftrength and fpirits, as the patient 
calls it, but there is in reality a fpafmodic tenfton ; there 
follows this a reftlefsnefs, fo that the patient cannot fuffer 
his limbs to lie a minute in the fame pofture or place ; and 
there is always a defpondency in the mind, and the patient 
thinks he is certainly going to die. There is ufually either 
no cough at all, or, at utmoft, only a very flight and in- 
fufficient one, and the very ftrength to cough is wanting. 
The breaft, and even the ribs, are fenfibly affected by this 
difeafe, and the eyes always look red and tumid. 

Perfons fubjeSf to it. Scarce any one is ever feized with this 
difeafe, except fuch as are, according to the common accep- 
tation of the word, troubled with habitual catarrhs, or have 
for many years been fubject to defluxions from the head 
upon the fauces and lungs; and the perfons moft of all fub- 
ject to it, are old men of a phlegmatic and plethoric ha- 
bit, and are of that kind of temperament which fubjects 
people, at other times, to palfies and apoplexies. Lean 
perfons are fcarce ever afflicted with thisdiforder, unlefs they 
have long laboured under a violent cough, or have ulcerous 
diforders of the lungs. Young people are alfo very little 
fubject to this difeafe, excepting only fuch as are very cor- 
pulent and phlegmatic, and already habituated to large de- 
fluxions of this kind. Infants alfo, which are very fat, and 
have had a fudden fuppreffion of their natural fweats, fome- 
times fall into this difeafe, but with them it is not fo vio- 
lent. 

Caufes of it. The occafional caufes of this difeafe are ken in 
what has been already obferved, but its true origin is to be 
fought for in the head, not in the breaft or lungs ; yet, 
though it is eafy to fee what may occafion a congeftion of 
fuch ferous humors in the upper parts, it is difficult to fay 
how the lungs become rendered fit to receive it all at once in 
this dangerous manner. It is accidentally brought on in 
children, as well by the repulfion of their cutaneous erupti- 
ons, as by the flopping their fweats 3 and in grown people, 
from the omiffion of habitual bleedings, from coldnefs and 
dampnefs in the air, from frequent drunkennefs, and from 
an injudicious treatment of cutaneous humors, and particu- 
larly from drying up runnings of the eyes. Junker's Confp. 
Med. p. 509. 

PrognojUcs in it. It is a very terrible difeafe, and very fpeedily 
proves fatal, for the patient, if not relieved, ufually dies in 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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twenty four hours. Sometimes it degenerates into a (eve?} 
and the patient feems cured by the change ; but the remedy 
in this cafe proves as bad as the difeafe, for the fever proves 
incurable, and becomes a fettled hectic, attended with ter- 
rible difficulty of breathing, and finally carries off the pati- 
ent, after making him endure, for fame time^ a life of 
terrible pain. Sometimes it goes off into an afthmatic laxity 
of the breaft, attended with a cough, and a continual dif- 
charge of large quantities of mucous matter by fpitting j 
and fometimes into an abfolutely cachectic flaccidity of the 
body : and in general, if not carefully treated from the be- 
ginning, it either entails fome of thefe diforders upon the 
patient, or leaves him fo poor and weak a conftitutiori, that 
he becomes eallly liable to all the difeafes of this kind frorri 
the flighteft occafions. 

Grown perfons are fobnef taken off by this difeafe than 
young children, with whom it. fometimes continues above 
a week or a fortnight. In old people, the fatal event of 
the difeafe is fo fudden, that it is often dubious whether it 
were this diforder, or an apoplexy ; and in general it feems 
probable, that many of the perfons, faid to die of apo- 
plexies, die, in reality, of the violent attacks of this terrible 
difeafe. 

Method of cure. In the time of the fit a ftlmulating clyfter 
muft be given, made of a decoction of marjoram, and other 
warm herbs, with colocynth, and a few grains of euphor- 
bium, in order to abate the infarction of the breaft, and 
give a new courfe to the matter that might add to it; and 
when there appears to be a plethora befides, a vein muft be 
immediately opened after the clyfter. After this, if the 
ftomach be naufeating and uneafy, let a fcruple of fait of vi- 
triol be given as a vomit, with a large quantity of warnt 
water ; and if the patient is of a very phlegmatic habit, a 
few grains of gamboge may be added to this, to carry the 
humor oft" downward ; or, if the cafe be very preffing, a 
draught of a decoction of afarum, or of tobacco, may be 
taken, the bad effects of which laft are taken off by a 
draught of wine with the fpices ; and all this time there may 
be frictions and finapifms applied to the lower extremities : 
and finally, to attenuate and clifcufs the mucous ftafis, gentle 
alexipharmics and fudorifics may be given, fuch as the ef- 
fence of amber, tincture of fait of tartar, and tartarifed 
tincture of antimony ; and all nitrous medicines are alfo 
of the greateft ufe, as they partly mitigate the caufes, and 
partly prepare the humors for evacuation ; and after all thefe, 
the cortex elutherise is of great ufe in difcufling and miti- 
gating' the pain. 

As foon as the fit is over, the corroborating medicines are 
to be given, and all things that can reftore the parts to their 
due tone: of this number are the milder chalybeates, and 
the like; and with thefe analeptics are to be given, to re- 
cruit the flefti and ftrength, fuch as emulfions, and a proper" 
diet ; and in fuch as are ufed to wine, the richeft wines, in 
moderate quantities, and the higheft foods, will be of fervice; 
If there be perceived a fever after the other fymptoms are 
gone off, this muft be cured by the gentle alexipharmics, 
and by powders of nitre, and the abforbents ; and if a chro- 
nic indifpofition feems left behind, then the gums, which 
act as difcutients, are to be given for fome time, fuch as the 
ammoniacum and fagapenum, and a warm regimen is to be 
recommended. And finally, to prevent a return of the dif- 
eafe, bleeding is very proper in the fpring and autumn, and 
purging medicines taken in the intermediate time; the pa- 
tient muft alfo avoid all violent paflions of the mind, and 
muft never fleep in a damp air. We are not to fear bleed- 
ing in the time of the lit, becaufe of the patient's com- 
plaining of want of ftrength ; for as the danger of fuffocatioh 
is fudden and imminent, it muft be fuddenly removed, and 
when that is done, the patient's ftrength will return in good 
time : the fame is alfo to be alledged in favour of the vio- 
lent vomits. In people of a very phlegmatic habitj bleed- 
ing is not neceflary nor proper; but in thefe cafes a vomit 
is fafe and right, and ufually gives great relief, efpecially if 
the patient have eaten heartily fame little time before. 
Junker's Confp. Med. p. 513. 

SUFFOLK powder, the name of a medicinal powder, good 
for the bite of a mad dog. It had its name from a Coun- 
tefs of Suffolk, who ufed to give it with great fuccefs. It is 
ftill kept as a fecret in fome private families, but feems to 
be only the ftar of the earth, or the common buckfhorn 
plantain dried and powdered, or this powder with fome 
very trifling addition. This plant has been famous for its vir- 
tues in this cafe a great while among us, and De Grey, in his 
Complete Farrier, gives the method by which he had cured 
dogs by it with great fuccefs. See Phil. Tranf. N°450. p-455* 

SUGAR [Cycl.) — The curious in the whole art of fugar- 
makiilg, or the reducing vegetable juices to what we call 
fugar, by expreflion, decoction, clarification, graining, clay- 
ing, and cryftallization, will find farther accounts and direc- 
tions, in the feveral proceffes of this art, in Pifo'sHift. Ind. 
in Angejus Sala's Saccharologia, in Dr. Slare's Trcatife on 
Sugars, and in Sir Hans Sloane's Hiftory of Jamaica. There 
are alfo feveral valuable papers on thefe fubjects in the Philoib- 
phical Tranfactioni. 

3Ppp Sugar 
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Sugar has been faid to be a fpecific againft the famous In- 
dian poifon mentioned by Mr. tie la Condamine ; but this 
feems a miftake. See the article Poison. 
Coarfe fugar, in which there is more oil than in refined 
fugar, is recommended as a good medicine in Collyria for 
difcharging ulcers of the cornea, in which aftringents are 
hurtful. Demour's Diff. fur les Malad. des yeux. 
Labourers in fugar-hbuks are very fubjciEt to dyfenteries. 
The vitrum antimonii ceratum is an effectual remedy in thefe 
cafes. See Vitrum antimonii ceratum. 

Maple Sugar. See Maple. , 

Sugar of milk. See Milk.. 

Sugar fpirit, a name given by our diftillers to a fpirit made 
in England, Holland, and other places, from the warnings, 
fcummings, drofs, and wafte of a fugar -baker's refimng- 
houfe. The manner of preparing it is the fame witli that 
ufed for the malt and melafies fpirits. The refufe of the 
fugar is fermented with water in the ufual manner, then 
diftilled into what is called low wines, and afterwards recti- 
fied, without any addition, into proof fpirit. 
When the operation is well performed, and no foul foetid, 
or foreign matter, has got in among the warn, this is a to- 
lerably clean fpirit. We ufually make it fuch, but in Hol- 
land it is ufually made very naufeous and difagreeable ; 
though capable, by an eafy rectification familiar with us, 
though not much known abroad, of being brought to a fine 
and clean fpirit. With us this fugar fpirit is ufed to mix 
With, and adulterate brandy, rum, and arrack, which will 
receive a large dofe of it without its being at all difcover- 
able ; but the Dutch, who have it very coarfe, can only 
adulterate rum with it, and even that will bear but a fmall 
proportion, without being betrayed by its naufeoufnefs. 
This fugar fpirit reduced to alcohol makes one of the pureft 
fpirits we are acquainted with, much fuperior to that of me- 
laffes, and much more to that of malt. Shaw's Effay 01 
Diftillery. 

We have, in the Philofophical Tranfa&ions, an account of 
a volatile and pungent fpirit of fugar, which was made froi 
what the fugar- bakers call fugar-water, which is no other 
than the water in which the aprons, moulds, and other 
utenfils, employed in the refining of fugar, are waftied 
This was fo extremely pungent, that a man could not fmell 
to a large quantity of it without danger of fuffoca'Jon ; and 
fo volatile, that no flopping it up could preferve its fpirit 
for any length of time. Phil. Tranf. N° 130. 

SUGGESTUS, among the Romans, a place in the campus 
martins raifed higher than the reft, where every magiftrate, 
according to his rank, was allowed to harrangue the peo> 
pie j but private perfons could not, unlefs they firft obtained 
leave from fome magiftrate to do it. Pitifc. in voc. 

SUGGRUNDARIUM, among the Romans, a place where 
infants, not exceeding forty days old, were buried ; it being 
unlawful to burn them. Pitifc. in voc. See the articles 
Burning and Burial. 

SUGITIVA, a term ufed by fome authors to exprefs medi- 
cines, which fuck up and abforb the ferofities in dropfical 
perfons. 

SUIT {Cyclf — Svn-Jiher, m our old writers, a fmall rent, 
or fum of money, paid in fome manors to excufe the ap- 
pearance of freeholders at the courts of their lords. Blount. 

SUKOTYRO, in natural hiftory, the Chinefe name of a very 
large and remarkable horned animal, which feems to be the 
fame with the carnivorous bull of Pliny and the antients. 
It is of the fize of a large ox ; its head is fliaped like that of 
a hog ; its ears are long and hairy ; and its tail is bufhy. 
On each fide of the head, near the eyes, there ftands a large 
horn, refcmbling the ivory tufk of the elephant, but not 
altogether fo thick. Nieuhoff, who gives this account, adds, 
that it is very rarely caught, and that it feeds on grafs ; but 
this laft obfervation may poilibly have been fpoken of courfe, 
without any one's having certainly known it. All that we 
have ever feen of this animal, is a pair of horns of an en- 
ormous fize, now in the poffeflion af Sir Hans Sloane, and 
of which he has given an account to the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris. 

Thefe were found in fome part of Wapping, by Mr. Doyly, 
the inventor of the Englifti fluff of that name, in a cellar 
he had hired j they were much injured by time, and in 
many places rotten, and worm eaten. No one could re- 
member any account of the place whence they came, or 
how they were brought to that place. 

They are ftrait for fome diftance from the bafe, but higher up 
they begin to bend, and go on crooked to a point. They 
have much more of the external appearance of the horns of 
.the goat, than the ox kind, being not round, but flatted, 
and varioufly undulated with high tranfverfe ridges and fur- 
rows. They are not both exacl in length, but the longeft 
meafures fix feet, fix inches and a half in length. The dia- 
meter at the bafe is feven inches, and the circumference 
there a foot and a half. The weight of the largeft is nearly 
two and twenty pounds, and it will hold in its cavity a 
gallon and a pint of water ; and would hold much more, 
were it not for the worm-holes near the bafe. 
The captain of an Eaft-Indian fhip, on feeing thefe horns, 



affured Sir Hans that they belonged to a large fpecies of bull 
in the Eaft, which he had feen, and which, by his account* 
feemed to be the fame with die creature before mentioned, 
as defcribed by the antients; though none of the modern 
naturalifts having feen it, it has been left out of their ac- 
counts. Agatharcides, who lived about a hundred and twenty 
four years before Chrift, has well defcribed this animal} and 
whatever has been occafionally fpoken of it by any others, 
is all tranferibed from his writings. The creature feems to 
be a native only of Ethiopia, fome few parts of the Eaft- 
Indies, and fome inland countries in Africa, never viftted by 
our travellers. From all the accounts we have, its fize ap- 
pears to be, at leaft, twice that of our ordinary oxen, and 
with horns proportionably large. The pair here mentioned 
feem not to be the only ones preferved in Europe, for Gefner 
tells us of one of an enormous fize, which is {till hung up 
in the cathedral church of Strafbufg. Mem. Acad. Par. 
1727. 

SULA, in zoology, a name given by Hoier* and fome others, 
to a bird, defcribed as a diftinct fpecies of the webfootcd 
water-fowl, but feem'ing to be no other than the anfer ba- 
fanus, or foland goofe. Ray's Ornkholog. p. 249. 

SULCATED leaf among botanifts. See Leaf. 

SULMO, in ichthyology, a name given by Bcllonius, and 
fome others, to the falmon. 

SULPHUR, {Cycl) in natural hiftory. Sulphurs are defined to 
be dry, folid, but friable foffde bodies, melting with a fmall 
heat, when fired in the open air, burning almoft wholly 
away with a blue flame and noxious vapour, indued with 
an electric power, and not diffoluble in acids. 
Some have ufed the word fulphur as a name for the whole 
feries of inflammable bodies, but as we have alfo been ufed 
to diftinguiih thofe of a particular kind by the fame name, 
it feems much more eligible to reftrain that nanie to thofe 
bodies, and to give fome other for the more general claffes. 
The word fulphur, in this acceptation, becomes the name 
of a regular genus of foflils, of which there are four known 
fpecies. 1. The yellow native fulphur, which in its pureft 
ftate is of a pale ftraw colour, and as pellucid as the fineft 
amber j but is more frequently found coarfer, and more 
opake. It is found in the gold mines of Peru, in Hungary, 
and in fome other places. 2. The green native fulphur. 
This is harder than the other, and is ufually found in fmall 
mafTes compofed of feveral crufts. It is found, fo far as is 
yet known, only about mount Vefuvius. 3. The grey na- 
tive fulphur, which is common in Iceland, and many other 
places, and is the coarfeft and worft of all the kinds. And 
4. the moft rare and beautiful of all the kinds, the red na- 
tive fulphur. This is of a fine glowing red, like cinnabar, 
and very bright and tranfparent, and is found, fo far as is 
yet known, only in the gold mines of Peru. Hill's Hift. of 
Foff. p. 402. 

Mr. Homberg having given the original compofition of ful- 
phur, in his accurate analyfis of that mineral, Mr. Geoffroy 
attempted to bring that analyfis to the niceft teft, by com- 
pofing fulphur out of fuch fubftances as appeared to be its 
conflituent principles. 

It appeared from Mr. Romberg's analyfis, that what paffed 
in the earth for the production of fulphur, was, that the vi- 
triolic acid, and the common mineral bitumen} both which 
are always found in great abundance in all places where 
native fulphur is produced, being joined by a long digeftion 
under ground, and mixt with fome of the native alkalis of 
the earth, by an intimate union of all three together, form- 
ed one mineral fulphur. The beft way of trying the juft- 
nefs of this hypothefis, was by attempting to make fulphur 
with the fame fubftances by a chemical digeftion. With 
this view Mr. Geoffroy mixed the perfectly deflegmated 
fpirit of fulphur with an equal quantity of Mr. Homberg's 
balfam of fulphur, carefully prepared } after digefting thefe 
alone for fome time, he added fome oil of tartar by way of 
alkali, and then gave the whole a new digeftion. After this 
the whole being diftilled by the retort with a brifk fire, 
there came over into the receiver fome phlegm, and a little 
oil \ and when the veffels were cooled, there was found in 
the retort a faline matter, yellow in fome parts, and red in 
others, and every where fmell ing very ftrongly of fulphur. 
He made a lixivium of this fubftance, filtered the clear li- 
quor, and adding diftilled vinegar to it, the liquor became 
turbid, and fmelt ftrongly of fulphur, and, in fine, precipi- 
tated a white powder, which was true fulphur, and would 
burn wholly away. 

This was the firft experiment; the next was to try whether 
other fubftances, of the nature of thofe fi-parated from ful- 
phur, would produce a true fulphur in the fame manner. 
For this purpofe the fubftances fixed upon were oil of vitriol 
for the acid, and oil of turpentine for the bitumen ; equal 
quantities of thefe being mixed together, the whole became 
very hot, and after ftanding fome time it became red, and / 
had an agreeable fmell, like the citron: this however, in 
longer ftanding, became ftronger, and lefs agreeable. The 
mixture having ftood till it was confiderably thick, there was 
added to it a quantity of oil of tartar ; the whole then fer- 
mented together for a long time, but not with any great 
1 violence, 
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Violence, after which it became a thick foapy liquor. Part 
of this was diftilled, and yielded by the retort a yellow 
tranfparent oil, of a ftrong fmell, and an acrid tafte, and a 
phlegm of a like acrid tafte : after tbefe there came over a 
thick brown oil, fweet to the rafte, and fmelling like the oil 
of wax ; and after this there followed a fubftance, wholly 
refembiing the butter of wax. At the bottom of the retort 
there remained a faline matter of a very ftrong fulphureous 
fmell, reft-mbling alfo the ftink of rotten eggs : this matter 
being diffolved in water, and diftilled vinegar poured on the 
folution, the whole became turbid, and, in fine, precipitat- 
ed a grey powder, which proved true fulphur. 
Thus was the procefs of nature fairly imitated, and a mi- 
neral fubftance produced by a mixture of bodies not drawn 
from that mineral. The author, after this, was defirous to 
fhorten the operation, dried the remainder of tiie firft mix- 
ture over an open fire; then putting it into a red-hot cru- 
cible it flamed, and emitted a fmell wholly rcfembling that 
of olibanum when burnt; and after that a very penetrating 
fmell of fulphur iffued from it. The whole being then taken 
from the fire, part of it was yellow, and part red, but all 
had the fmell of fulphur very ftrong. 

The vitriolic acid is not peculiarly neceftary in the making 
of fulphur, for the fpirit of alum was found to finiili the pro- 
cefs in the fame manner. 

As it appeared, that in the courfe of this procefs there had 
been made a tartarum vitriolatum, by the mixture of the 
oil of tartar with the acid fpirits, Mr. Geoffroy was induced 
to try whether the common tartar vitriolate would not an- 
fwer the purpofe, and the event proved, that this fait, mixt 
with any of the inflamma'ble oils, would yield a burning 
and true fulphur ; and not only this fait, but many others 
of a like kind, anfwered the fame purpofe. The fait, pro- 
duced by mixing oil of tartar and fpirit of fulphur-, colco- 
thar, or fixed fait of vitriol ; Glauber's fait, which is a com- 
pofition of the acid of vitriol, fixed by the alkali of fea fait; 
and burnt alum, which is the vitriolic acid, mixed with a 
large portion of earth, all made genuine fulphur, on being 
properly mixed -with the inflammable oils. Another way of 
making this mineral is thus. 

Mix together one ounce of the fait of colcothar with two 
drachms of fait of tartar ; melt them together over a fierce 
fire, and as they begin to fufe, throw in, at feveral times, 
an ounce of rectified fpirit of wine. When the whole ceafes 
to fume, it will yield a very penetrating fmell of fulphur ; 
take it from the fire, and the flame will appear bluifti. 
When it is cold, the matter will appear yellow in fome 
places, and red in others, as in the former procefles, and 
will fmell very ftrongly of fulphur, or of rotten eggs. Make 
a lixivium of this matter, and pour diftilled vinegar into it, 
and a true inflammable fulphur will be produced, in form 
of a precipitate, at the bottom of the veffel. 
The fait of tartar, in this mixture, ferves only to affift the 
fufion of the colcothar, and to render the mixture of the 
fpirit with it more exact; but it appears very wonderful, 
that fo volatile a fulphur, as that of fpirit of wine, fhould be 
able at once to unite and fix itfelf in mixture with a fixed 
fait in fufion. Nor is fpirit of wine any more effential in 
this procefs, than any peculiar acid in the former, fince 
petroleum* oil of amber, oil of turpentine, or any of the 
ietid oils of animals, in the fame manner produce fulphur 
with thefe falts. Nay, any inflammable matter mixt with 
tbefe falts, whether charcoal, common pit coal, or whatever 
elfe of the fame kind, will produce fulphur in the fame man- 
ner, though in different proportions. 

Decrepitated fea fait and fixt nitre were tried in the man- 
ner of the former falts, but they would not yield any fulphur 
on a like procefs. Thefe feveral experiments all join in prov- 
ing the truth of Mr. Homberg's obfervation, that fulphur is 
compofed in the earth by a mixture of an acid fpirit, a bitu- 
minous oil, and an alkaline earth ; and do great honour to 
that elaborate analyfis by which he difcovered it. 
Mr. Geoffroy, though he carried the art of making artificial 
fulphur to thefe great lengths, is not however the firft author 
who attempted it, Mr. Boyle and Glauber both did it be- 
fore him, but on different plana ; Mr. Boyle by a mixture 
of oil of vitriol and oil of turpentine, and Glauber by a 
mixture of his own fait and powder of charcoal ; but though 
both fucceeded in fome degree, neither procefs could be com- 
pared with thefe, nor the fulphur be made near fo pure. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1704. 

StahPs method of producing julphur is very eafy, and is thus 
performed. Mix with tartar vitriolate, in order to facilitate 
the melting of that refractory fait, an equal quantity of pot- 
afli, and add to this an eighth part of foft powdered char- 
coal ; put this mixture, at feveral times, into a red-hot cru- 
cible, and cover it with a tile, left a great quantity of the 
phlogifton mould be diflipated by the fire; the mixture will 
foon melt, and there will be produced a true bepar fulphur h, 
or liver of fulphur. When this is diffolved in cold water* 
true lacfulphurh may be precipitated from it ; and this may 
be fubiimed into true and perfe6t flower of brimftone. Ga- 
mer's Art of Affaying, p. 390. 

The purefl gold, when melted with common fulphur, re- 
mains perfectly the fame as before ; it lets the fulphur burn 
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freely away, remaining itfelf entire, and m a mafs, Silvery 
when it begms to grow red-hot in a crucible, melts imme- 
diately on addtng common fulphur; and when obured out* 
it proves a mafs that cuts very eafily, is very malleable, and 
is of the colour and confiftence of lead : this mafs, how- 
ever, being a fecond time expofed to a very ftrong fire for 
a confiderable time, is freed from Itsfulphv.r, which becomes 
diflipated, and the filver germinates into a kind of woolly 
fubftance, if the fire be flackened toward the end of the ope- 
ration. 

Tin, granulated and ftratified with an equal, or double 
quantity of fulphur, deflagrates in the fire as if nitre had 
been added, and leaves the fluid, which becomes folid and 
confiftent while it is yet red in the fire ; whence it is plain, 
that the fufion of tin is retarded by fulphur. The remain- 
ing regulus is very brittle under the hammer, much like a 
femi-metal, and is of the colour of lead ; hut the part of 
the tin, thus turned into fcoria?, looks like aihes and duft 
upon the furface, but is darker coloured, and cleaner within. 
The whole quantity of the tin will be converted into thefe 
fcoria?, by repeating the burning with frefh quantities of 
brimftone. 

Lead melted with brimftone, after the deflagration, is re- 
duced to a mafs which is hardly fufible by a great fire, but 
forms a friable mafs, confifting of very bright and glittering 
particles. 

Copper ftratified with fulphur melts immediately in the fire* 
and turns to a black brittle mafs. The fame thing alfo hap- 
pens, if fulphur be put upon copper when red-hot. Iron 
being taken red-hot out of the fire, and rubbed with fulphur + 
melts into a fpungy drofs; it afterwards quits this fulphur 
with difficulty, but melts very eafily with it. There is no 
metal, or femi-metal, that feems fo nearly allied to iron, as 
fulphur, or that melts fo eafily, and remains fo intimately 
mixed with it. Regulus of antimony being well powdered, 
and mixed with fulphur, and ftirred with an iron while iri 
fufion, returns into crude antimony again. The fufion of 
crude antimony is alfo greatly promoted and aflifted by com- 
mon fulphur; but it does not mix fo readily with the ful- 
phur as the regulus. 

Bifmuth melted with common fulphur runs into a mafs re- 
fembling antimony, of a faint grey colour, confifting of mi- 
nute and very bright needles, each cutting the others acrofs : 
this mafs is extremely brittle. 

Zink melted with fulphur does not readily mix with it, but 
if it be kept a long time in a moderate fire, and fulphur be 
many times poured over it, fo as to cover the whole furfacej 
and it be continually ftirred together, it at laft produces a 
very brittle dark-coloured fhining fubftance. 
From thefe experiments with fulphur on the metals it ap- 
pears, 1. that iron being very greedy of fulphur, all the other 
metals, and femi-metals, may be freed from fulphur, by add- 
ing iron to them. 2. That a very fmail quantity of iron, 
a greater quantity of copper, and a much larger of lead,, or 
tin, are neceftary to abforb the fame proportion of fulphur, 
Cramer's Art of Affaying, p. 43, 

Dr. Lifter has given it as his opinion, that there is no fuch 
thing as pure mineral fulphur found native, or in its original 
ftate, in the earth. He fuppofes all the pyrites to contain 
a vaft quantity of fitlphur, as indeed experience proves ; and 
is of opinion, that as we by art can, by means of fire, melt 
and feparate pure fulphur from the pyrites, fo nature, act- 
ing by fubterranean fires, can do, and frequently does the 
fame ; and that the fulphur, found pure about the burning 
mountains, and in mines, is all of this kind. He fuppofes, 
alfo, that thunder, lightning, and earthquakes are all owing 
to this matter; and that it is owing to the exhalations of 
the pyrites, which are in effect the pyrites itfelf. Philofi 
Tranf. N a 156. 

It is evident, from numerous experiments, that vitriol and 
fulphur are things very nearly allied to one another. The 
vitriolate fait, in common fulphur, differs fcarce at all from 
common vitriol, and the acid liquors obtained from both, 
under the different names of fpirit of fulphur, and oil of vi- 
triol, are the fame, except in degree of ftrength. 
The effects of thefe two acids in the body, and alfo on 
metals* &c. are exactly the fame. It is obferved, that the 
fulphur yields but a very fmall quantity of this acid, in com- 
parifon of the vitriol; but the reafon of this is, that in the 
operation the rapid motion of the flame fublimes the far 
greater part of the fubftance, unfeparated in the form of 
flowers. 

There are ways however of remedying this, and by fome: 
fuch means it was that the famous Drebbel obtained, at the 
rate of eight, and fometimes ten ounces of fpirit, from a 
pound of fulphur ; whereas, in the common procefs, one 
ounce is a confiderable quantity to obtain. Poffibly the 
grand fecret, Mr. Ward poileffes at prefent, of making oil of 
vitriol, as he calls it, cheaper than others* may depend on 
this fort of contrivance. The vefiels be ufes are vaftfpheres 
of glafs, of three feet in dametcr, which muft ferve as well, 
at leaft, if not much better, than bells ; and oil of fulphur^ 
and oil of vitriol, are fo much the fame, that there is no 
deceit in felling the one for the. other. 

la 
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in 'ill the operations for the making oil of fulphur ^ the wea- 
ther is a material thing to be regarded ; tor when the ope- 
ration is performed in moift weather, there is always a 
greater quantity of fpirit or oil prepared, than when in dry ; 
and Drebbel acknowledged, that he could obtain one fourth 
more in thefe, than in other feafons. This great chemift 
tells us, that lie was convinced the contrivance he ufed was 
capable of very great improvements, and that he made no 
doubt of carrying it fo far, at length, as to obtain an equal 
weight of arid fpirit to that of the fulphur ufed in the ex- 
periment ; the humidity of the air, at leaft, adding as much 
as the quantity of the fulphur loft in the operation. There 
are feveral common menftrua, by means of which fulphur 
may be reduced into the form of a highly-rectified acid, and 
corrofive liquor ; and even fpirit of nitre, or aqua fortis, 
well rectified, being digefted upon the flowers of brimftone, 
and then diftiHed in afhes, and the procefs repeated five or 
fix times after the laft operation, there will remain with the 
flowers nearly an equal weight of an acid fpirit, in all things 
refembling that made by the bell, the fpirit of nitre being 
fcarce at all changed from what it was before the operation : 
and it feems, from experiment, that if the procefs were fre- 
. quently reiterated, and the fpirit of nitre changed, the whole 
may be thus tranfmuted into an acid fpirit, abating only for 
fome fmall proportion of earthy, or metalline particles. Phil. 
Tranf. N° 104. 

There is a preparation of common fulphur ; ftrongly recom- 
mended by Mortimer for preferving timber from being worm 
eaten, as it is very fubject to be when felled before the 
fap is wholly at reft. A quantity of common yellow brim- 
ftone is to be put into a common retort of glafs, and co- 
vered three fingers deep with aquafortis; this is to be di- 
frilled off to a drynefs, and the fame repeated three times. 
The fulphur then is to be taken out, and laid on a marble, 
or put into an open flat glafs veflel, where it will foon run 
into an oil by deliqumm. This oil is to be rubbed on any 
curious piece of wood that is in danger of worms : it will 
deftroy them if they have begun to breed in it, and wholly 
prevent them if not yet begun. It alfo gives the wood an 
agreeable tinge or colour, which no art can ever rob it of 
afterwards. It is alfo a great prefervative of wood that is 
to be fet in the earth, or under water ; and may be ufed 
with fuccefs to rub over the cables in {hipping, or any other 
ropes that are indangered by lying much in the water. 
Morti?mr y s Hufbandry, Vol. 2. p. 104. 
Sulphur, in medicine, is given in its crude ftate with great 
fuccefs in difeafes of the lungs : it ftrengthens and cleanfes 
them, by promoting expectoration. It has always been fa- 
mous for its virtues in cutaneous difeafes, and in hasmor- 
. rhoidal complaints. It generally proves a little loofening to 
the bowels, and increafes the difcharges by perfpiration : it 
even communicates its fraell to the perfpired matter for a 
confiderable time after taking it, and will often blacken gold 
or filver that is worn by people who take any confiderable 
quantity of it. 

The preparations of fulphur are, I, feres fulphuris* flowers 
of fulphur. 2. Sulphur precipitatum, commonly called lac 
fulphuris* 3. Balfamum fulphuris. 4. Aqua fulpburata. 
5. Spiritus fulphuris, the oil, or fpirit of fulphur. 
Sulphur of antimony. The method of Angel us Sala for pre- 
paring the fulphur of antimony feems, according to Dr. 
Plummer, preferable to the common way. The curious may 
find the defcription of Sala's in the Medic. Eft". Edinb. 
Vol. 1. Art. 6. The doctor thinks, that in the common 
preparation much of the true fulphur is confumed by the 
deflagration, and the precipitated powder confifts of many 
of the grofs earthy parts of the falts in antimony. How- 
ever, the fulphur of antimony, ufed by the doctor in the pre- 
paration of his eeihiopS) was made in the common way. See 
Plummer' j esthiops. 
Sulphur auratum, a name given by fome chemifts to a pre- 
paration of fulphur and arfenic, called by others rubinus ar- 
fenicalis. See Rubinus. 
Balfam of Sulphur. See Balsam, Cycl. 
Embryonatum Sulphur. See Embryonatum. 
Fixed Sulphur. Fixed fulphur is ufed by the enamellers, 
and is prepared in the following manner. Boil flower of 
brimftone in common oil for an hour ; take the matter off 
the fire, and pour on it a quantity of very ftrong vinegar, 
the flower of brimftone will on this fink to the bottom ; 
pour off the liquors, and repeat the operation to the third 
time, and the powder then feparated is the fixed fulphur, 
Ncrt's Art of Glafs, p. 188. 
Spirit of Sulphur. The ufual methods of preparing the 
acid fpirit of fulphur, or oil of fulphur, by the bell, are fo 
tedious and expenfive, that few are at the pains to make it. 
Both the methods, defcribed by Mr. Charras in the Phar- 
macop. Royale, p. 883, are liable to many uncertainties and 
inconveniencies, as well as that recommended by Mr. Hom- 
berg in the Memoirs de 1'Acad. des Sciences, anno 1703. 
In the Medical Eflays of Edinburgh, Vol. 5. Ait 14. we 
have an eflay on extracting the acid of fulphur in an eafy 
manner, by placing a crucible with about three ounces of 
flower of fulphur in it under a retort. The fulphur being 



fired by throwing a lighted coal into it, the crucible is then 
gradually raifed till it be juft received within an orifice cut 
in the bottom of the bole of the retort, to which a large 
receiver with a fpout is adapted. When the fulphur is con- 
fumed, the fame quantity of new lighted fulphur is to be put 
into another crucible ; and thus the procefs may be conti- 
nued, till as much acid is obtained as is required. See the 
book loc. cit. or the Abridgment, Vol. 1. p. 160, feq. for 
the details of practice. 

This method is indeed an improvement on the common one; 
but there are two other more elegant and eafy ways of ex- 
tracting the acid from fulphur. The firft is by Stahl, who 
directs woollen cloths to be moiftcned in a folution of fixed 
alkaline fait, and then dried. Thcfe are to be fufpended 
over the fume of burning fulphur, which will be imbibed 
and locked up in the fait, from whence it may be eafily 
feparated by the addition of oil of vitriol, and the affiftance 
of common glafs diftilling veflels. 

The fecond is by Mr. Seehl, who pours oil of vitriol on a 
hepar fulphuris placed in a glafs retort, to which he adapts 
a receiver, and by a fmall heat draws off the acid liquor. 
See Improvement on making Volatile Spirit of Sulphur, by 
Ephr. Rinh. Seehl, Lond. 1744. and Medic. Eft". Abridg. 
Vol. 1. p. 164. Not. 

A pound of flowers of fulphur may be burnt in about (even 
or eight hours, and will yield about feyen drachms, or an 
ounce of pure acid. But it is obfervable, that the quantity 
ot acid liquor varies greatly with the weather, being, as be- 
fore mentioned, considerably more when the air is moift, 
than when it is dry. 

It is faid that fulphur may he made by contriving a fat, oily, 
or bituminous fubftance, with any mineral acid fait; but, 
in reality, the difficulty of making fulphur with every acid 
is very great, if not impoftible. With the vitriolic acid, 
indeed, the inflammable part of bodies eafily combines into 
a true fulphur ; but it does not appear that any way has yet 
been found, by which the marine or nitrous acid may di- 
rectly be combined into fuch a fubftance. Stahl is exprefsly 
of this opinion in his Opufcul. Phyf. Medic. 410. Sec Me- 
dic. Eff. Abrig. p. 163. Not. 

Oil of Sulphur. Some think there .is an cffential difference 
between the acid of fulphur and its fuccedaneum, the oil of 
vitriol ; but a late author afferts, notwithftanding the expe- 
riments brought to fupport this opinion, that if the two 
acid liquors be reduced to the fame ftrength, and perfectly 
freed from all heterogeneous fubftances, they will be per- 
fectly fimilar, and not to be diftinguifhed. See Eflay for 
Reforming of the London Pharmacopceia, London, 1744. 
Pi 64- 

Sulphur pradpiiatum, a name given in the London Pharma- 
copceia to the medicine called by other authors lac fulphu- 
ris, or milk of fulphur. It is by fome directed to be made 
with the addition of am alkaline fait, but according to the 
method now in ufe, is thus prepared. Boil flowers of ful* 
pbur in water, with three times their weight of quick lime, 
till they are thoroughly diftblved ; nitre the folution through 
paper, and pour on it weak fpirit of vitriol, till a precipi- 
tation is procured; feparate the precipitated matter, by pour- 
ing off the water, and wafh it with frcfli water, till it is be- 
come quite infipid. Pemberton's Lond. Difp. p. 210. 

Purified Sulphur, is ufed in the making of gunpowder, and 
other occafions. The method of preparing it at the powder- 
mills is this : they diffolve the fulphur by a very gentle heat, 
and then fkum it, and pafs it through a ftrainer. If the 
brimftone mould happen to take fire in the melting, they 
have an iron cover that fits on clofe to the melting veflel, 
and damps the flame. The brimftone is judged to be fuffi- 
ciently refined, if it will melt without yielding any fetid 
odour between two hot iron plates, and be changed into a 
kind of red fubftance. Shaw's Lectures, p. 389. 

Sulphur rapax, in cbemiftry, a name given to arfenic, from 
its carrying off a great quantity of many metals in the fire, 
which it carries up with it, and fublimes in form of flowers, 
called by fome cadmia foruacum. 

Volatile^ acid of Sulphur. The volatile acid of fidphur, ac- 
cording to fome, contains not only the oil of fidphur, but, 
at the fame time, the pure native gas, or highly volatile 
fpirit of the fulphur. Mr. Seehl has given us an eafy me- 
thod of procuring this volatile acid of fulphur, which he 
thinks of fuperior virtue, both as a menftruum and as a me- 
dicine, to the oil of fitlpburty the belli For this purpofc 
he gives us two proceil'es; one with an alkaline fait per fi 9 
mentioned above ; and the other, which he prefers, by 
means of the fame fait, with the addition of quick lime. 
See Phil. Tranf. N°4 7 2. The fpirit, obtained thus by quick 
lime, is ftronger, more acid, and more volatile, although 
fpecifically heavier than the former. 

The caput mortuum, remaining after diftillation, makes 
an excellent tartar of vitriol, by folution, filtration, and 
cryftallization. Ibid. 
SuLPHufi.-zuflto-. See Aqua fulpburata. 
SUMA, a name given by fome of the chemical writers to 
tartar. 
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SUM AGE, Sumagium, or Summagium, in our old writers, 

toll for carriage on horfeback. Pro una equo portante fum- 

magium per dimidium arm. obolum. Chart, de Fore/?, cap. 14. 

Crojupt. Jurif. 191. Terms of Law. Blount, Cowel 

EUMEN, a word ufed by fome anatomical writers to ex- 

prefs the hypogaftrium. 
SUMMER (Cycl.) — It is faiJ, that a frofty winter produces a 
dry fummer ; and a mild winter a wet fummer. It often hap- 
pens fo, in fa& ; but why it mould be fo, is perhaps a 
queftion difficult to determine. The curious may, on this 
fubjecT:, confult the Philofophical' Tranfaiftions, N° 458. 
fea. to. 
Summer teak, in zoology, the name of a bird, the fmalleft 
of all the duck kind, called by Gefner the anas circias. See 
the article Circias. 
SUMP, in metallurgy, a round pit of ftone lined with clay 
within, for the receiving the metal on its firft fufion from 
the ore. Rays Words, p. 1 14. 
Sump, in the Englifh fait works, where fea water is boiled 
into fait, is ufed as the name of a fort of pond, 
which they make at fome fmall diftance from the faltern on 
the fea fhore, between full fea and low water mark. From 
this pond they lay a pipe, through which, when the fea is 
in, the water runs into a well adjoining to the faltern; and 
from this well they pump it into troughs, through which it 
is carried to their cifterns, in order to be ready to fupply the 
pans. See the article Salt. 
SUN (Cyd.) — Svn-fifi), mola, in ichthyology. See Tab. of 
Fifties, N° 27. and the article Mola. 

One of thefe fifties, of five hundred weight, was taken fome 
years ago near Plymouth, and on boiling a piece of the 
flefh, to try how it would tafte, (as fome authors have de- 
fcribed it as a fine fifh for the table) it was found, inftead 
of a firm mafs, to be all converted, in a few minutes, into 
a perfect jelly, fo that it could not be taken out otherwife 
than with a fpoon. In colour and confiftence this jelly re- 
fembled boiled ftarch when cold, and had little or nothing 
of a fiftiy flavour, but a very agreeable tafte ; it ftuck firmly 
to the lips, however, and to the fingers, appearing very 
remarkably glutinous : and as the antients had no other 
glue than one made of fifh, this jelly was tried, as to its 
flicking quality, on leather, and on paper, and was found 
to anfwcr as well as common pafte; but by fome accident it 
was not tried upon wood. 

It will be extremely worth while, on fome other opportu- 
nity, to try whether a true ichthyocolla may not be pre- 
pared, by boiling down this jelly. Philof. Tranf. N°456. 
p. 220. 
Sun-flower, corona foils, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe. The flower is of 
the radiated kind ; its difk is made up of flofcules, and its 
cuter edge of femiflofcules ; thefe ftand upon the embryo 
feeds, and are feparated from one another by little leaves of 
an imbricated figure, and contained in a fcaly hufk, or cup 
the embryos finally ripen into feeds, furnifhed with two 
little leaves. 

The fpecies of fun-flower, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort. 
are thefe. r. The common great fun- flower. 2. The great 
branched fun-floiver. 3. The great fun-flower with greyifh 
white filiated feeds. 4. The perennial fun-flower with large 
flowers and large feeds. 5. The leiTer, or female fun-flower 
6. The fmall-flowered_/H«-/foy(?r with tuberous roots. 7. Tht 
fmall - flowered fun-flower with long roots. 8. The talleft 
broad-leaved fin-flower. 9. The tall fun-flower with alated 
{talks. 10. The rapunculus-rooted corona foils. 11. The 
(mall- flowered large-leaved corona foils. 12. The throat- 
wort-leaved fun-flower with creeping roots. 13. Thegolden- 
rod-leaved very tall fun-flower. 14. The creeping narrow- 
leaved futi-flozuer with pale yellow flowers. 15. The wil- 
low-leaved fun-flower with alated ftalks. 16. The fhrubby 
American fun-flower with lychnis leaves, and yellow flowers. 
17. The fhrubby American fun-flower with fpurge-Iaurel 
leaves, and yellow flowers. 18. The dwarf fea American 
fun-flower with flefhy three-pointed leaves, and yellow flow- 
ers. IQ« The fmall fun-flower with deeply jagged leaves. 
20. The fun-fiotver with large jagged leaves. 21. The 
narrow-leaved funflower with jagged leaves. 22. The 
New England fun-flower with very large trifid leaves. Tourn. 
Inft. p. 489. 

There are feveral different fpecies of this flower, all which 
are very beautiful in large gardens. They are moft of them 
annual plants, and are to be fown every fpring in a bed 
of good light earth. When the fhoots are about three inches 
high, they muft be tranfplanted into nurfery beds, and fet 
at eight inches diftance every way ; they fhould remain 
here till they are a foot high, and then be carefully taken 
up with a ball of earth at their roots, and planted in large 
borders, or intermixed in the bofquets of large growing 
plants ; they muft be frequently watered till they have 
taken root, and after that will require no farther care. In 
July the flowers appear, and ftand a confiderable time : the 
largeft of thefe fhould be left to ftand for feed. The bird: 
are very apt to devour this feed, but it fhould be carefully 
guarded from them, and the head left on the plant till Oc- 
Suppl. Vol. II. 



tober, at which time it fhould be cut off, and hung up to 
dry in an airy place, and in a month more the feeds will be 
perfectly hardened. ' 

Several fpecies of this plant alfo are perennial, and increafe 
greatly by the root. Among thefe the common fmaller- 
flowered one is a very valuable plant in gardens^ as it re- 
quires no culture, Will grow in all foils and fituations, and 
is a very ornamental flower, continuing in bloom from June 
to Oclober. Miller's Gard. DicT 
Small Sus-flower. See Helianthemum. 
SuN-dezu. See Ros foils. 

Sun -fcorched, a term ufed by our gardners in fome parts of 
England to exprefs a diftemperature of fruit trees, owing to 
the_yWs affedting them too forcibly and too fuddenly ; the 
confluence of which is the lofs and withering of the fruit. 
Such trees only are fubjecf to this, as are planted in places 
fheltered from the fpring fun, and only open to the fum- 
mer's ; and it may be always cured by proper waterings. 
Mr. Merret gives us an account of three cherry-trees^ of 
that kind we call May-dukes, which he cured in this manner. 
Thefe trees were planted in a very rich mould, which lay to 
a fouth wall, fhaded four months of the winter from the 
fun by a high building, fo that the fun never came upon 
them till the latter end of March ; when being high, and 
fhining fomewhat fiercely upon them, from that time the 
fruit had been always ufed to wither. In a very hot fum- 
mer, when thefe trees feemed going into a worfe way than 
ordinary, the roots of one of them was bared, and a hole 
being made about it, a gallon of water was poured into it 
every morning and evening for about a fortnight before the 
cherries came to a rednefs. 

The effect of this was, that the fruit was full and good, 
while the two trees that flood next it had their fruit wither- 
ed and fcorched up. One of thefe was taken into confide- 
ration more late, and being watered from time to time, 
thofe fruits which were moft withered on it fell off, and the 
reft grew ripe of themfelves, and proved very good ones. 
The third tree, which was left to itfelf, produced not one 
ripe good cherry. Phil. Tranf. N° 23. 
SUNCOPULLY, in natural hiftory, a name given by the 
people of the Eaft-Indies to a kind of fparry fubftance of 
a whitifh colour, which they calcine, and afterwards give in 
agues, and other intermittent cafes. 

It is erroneoufiy by fome fuppofed to be a fpecies of arfenic } 
for it has none of its qualities. 
SUONATA, in mufic. See Sonata, Cycl 
SUONAT1NA, or Sonatina, in the Italian mufic, a little, 

fhort, eafy fonata. See Sonata, Cycl. 
SUPERBUS mufculus, a name given by fome to the elevator 
oculi, or the mufcle whofe office is to raife and lift up the 
eye ; that motion giving a haughty look. 
The fuperbus mufculus is one of the mufcles called by Al- 
binus the quatuor recli oculi. See Atollens. 
SUPERFICIAL (Cyd) — Superficial/W^w, in fortificati-. 
on, the fame with caijfon, which is a wooden cheft, or box, 
with three, four, five, or fix bombs in it. Sometimes it 
is filled only with powder, and ufed in fieges, by being 
buried under ground, with a train to it, to blow up any 
lodgment that the enemy may make. 
SUPERFICIALIS fphincler, in anatomy, a name given by 
Riolanus, and fome others, to the mufcle of the anus, called 
by Winflow and Albinus fphincler internus ani. This au- 
thor, and fome others, call it alfo fphincler cutaneus. 
SUPERFICIES {Cycl)— Internal Superficies of the earth, a 
term ufed by TuII, and others, to exprefs that part of the 
earth which affords the pabulum, or what is called the 
paflure of plants. 

Plants themfelves are the pafture of animals ; but it is from 
this internal fuperficies of the earth that vegetables firft re- 
ceive the nourifhment which they afterwards give to animals. 
This inner fuperficies of the earth is the fuperficies of the 
pores, cavities, and interftices of the divided parts of the 
earth ; and thefe are of two kinds, natural and artificial. 
Tull is the firft who has ufed this term, and he justifies him- 
felf from the imputation of having ufed an abfurd phrafe, 
as it might at firft feem, the adjective exprefling fomething 
within, and the fubftantive fomething without, by obferv- 
ing, that though the vegetable pafture is within the earth, 
yet it is alfo on the outfides of tlie divided parts of the 
earth , 

Of the natural and artificial pafture of plants, or the natural 
and artificial cavities, pores, and interftices of the earth, 
the natural alone will fuffice to furhifh a country with ve- 
getables for the maintenance of a few inhabitants : but if 
the artificial, that is, if agriculture, the fole hufinefs of 
which is the making this artificial pafture for plants, were 
abolifhed out of the world, it is much to be feared, that the 
people of all populous countries, efpecially of thofe toward 
the borders of the frigid zones, (for there the trees often fail 
of producing fruit) would be reduced to the utmoft necefli- 
ties for want of this proper kind of food. 
The artificial pafture of plants is that inner fuperficies^ of the 
earth, which is made by dividing the foil by art. This, on 
all parts of the globe where it is ufed, maintains many more 
3 Q_q q people 
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people than the natural one j in the colder countries it main- 
tains ten times as many as the natural one, and when the 
art of agriculture is more advanced to perfection, it will 
maintain twice as many as it does at prelent ; and this im- 
provement is eafy, and to be done by Ample means. 
The natural pafture is not only lefs than the artificial, in an 
equal quantity of ground ; but the little there is of it con- 
fifting alfo of the fuperficies of pores and cavities not hav- 
ing a free communication with one another, they are lefs 
pervious to the fine roots of all vegetables, which require a 
greater force to break through their partitions ; and by that 
means roots, efpecially of weak plants, are excluded from 
many of thofe cavities ; fo that the benefit of a great part 
of the pafture that really is there, is loft to the hufband- 
man. 

The artificial pafture, on the other hand, confifts in fuper- 
ficies of cavities that are pervious to all roots, and give them 
free pafiage throughout the whole extent of the cultivated 
place ; and confequently, the fine horizontal roots of plants, 
which run much farther than is generally fuppofed, (thofe 
ofaturnep, for inftance, running fix feet diftant from the 
main root every way ; fee Root) will find an eafy pafiage 
in every part to the utmoft extent to which nature allows 
them to run. 

The internal fuperficies of the earth, which is the pafture of 
plants, is not like the external furface, which is the pafture 
of animals, in that it cannot be inlarged without the addi- 
tion of more furface taken from land adjoining to it, by 
inlarging its bounds or limits : but the internal fuperficies, 
or artificial pafture of land, may be inlarged without addition, 
or more land, only by divifion of the fame earth : and this 
artificial pafture may be increafed in proportion to the divi- 
fion of the parts of the earth, whereof it is the fuperficies. 
A cube of earth of one foot has but fix fquare feet of fuper- 
ficies; but divide this cube into cubical inches, and then its 
fuperficies will be increafed twelve times, that is, it will be 
feventy two fuperficial feet. Divide thefe cubes again into 
fuch others, as bear the fame proportion to an inch that an 
inch does to a foot, and then the fame quantity of earth, 
which had at firft only fix feet fuperficies, will have a fuper- 
ficies of eight hundred and fixty four feet of natural pafture : 
and in the fame manner is the foil divifible, and confequently 
this pafture increafable ad infinitum. 

Poor land does not afford an internal fuperficies fo well ftock 
ed with thefe fruitful particles as rich land does, but this we 
may compenfate by dividing it more, and then what it wants 
in quality may be made up in quantity. 
The common method of dividing the foil is by dung, or by 
tillage, or by both ; and none of the natural pafture is ever 
]oft, or injured by the ufe of the artificial means, but, on 
the contrary, it is mended by fuch means, a free commu 
nication being made by them between pore and pore. Tutf's 
Horfehoeing Hufbandry, p. 18,' 

SUPERFLUOUS interval, in mufic, is one that exceeds a 
true diatonic interval by a femitone minor. Thus the 

Superfluous fecond, or tone, contains a femitone minor 
more than a tone, or greater fecond; and will therefore be 
exprefled by \%\, or by -^j. The firft of thefe expreffions 
is a tone minor, and a femitone minor ; fince '— x \^ — 
■f |rf : and the other is a tone major, and femitone minor ; 
for -| x \\ = yA- This laft occurs in practice, and is one 
of the intervals of the chromaticum toniEeum. See the ar- 
ticle Chromatic. 

In temperate fcales thefe two fuperfiuous tones coincide. 
Thus from B b to C fharp, or from F to G fharp, are fu- 
perfiuous tones. 

Superfluous third is greater than the third major by a femi- 
tone minor, and will therefore he exprefled by ~\ s == -§ x 
■!|. It is not in ufe. It feems a fourth on our harpfichords. 
Thus from B b to D fharp is, properly fpeaking, a fuper- 
fiuous third; but D fharp and E J being confounded, it pafles 
for a fourth. 

Superfluous fourth. This interval is exprefled by 44 = 
4 X ||. It is by practitioners, and in temperate fcales, 
confounded with the tritonus. See Interval. 

Superfluous fifth is exprefled by f -| z= | x ^. This is 
equal to two thirds major, for -jx^ — $4i The fuper- 
fiuous fifth occurs in practice, as from C to G fharp. 

Superfluous fixth. This interval is of two kinds ; being 
the refpective complements of the two diminifhed thirds to 
the octave. One only, ftrictly fpeaking, anfwers to the ge- 
neral definition of a fuperfiuous interval, which is that in- 
terval which exceeds the fixth major by a femitone minor, 
and is therefore exprefled by l^J = -| x |-|. But the other 
interval, which is a comma more than the former, and is 
two femitones major lefs than the octave, is chiefly ufed in 
harmony, as between B b and a fharp, where it has a fine 
effect. It is exprefled by \%\ = 4 : 4* : 44 == t : 44-> 
See the articles Interval and Diminished third. 

Superfluous feventh is exprefled by V xMS \\ s . This 
is a diefis lefs than the octave. See Interval. 

Superfluous oEtave is a femitone minor more than the oc- 
tave, as from C to c fharp. It fometimes occurs in the 
bafles of instrumental pieces. 
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SUFERGEMINANS, a name given by fome anatomical 
writers to the epididymis. 

SUPERGENUALIS, a name given by fome authors to the 
patella, or knee pan. See Patella. 

SUPERIOR (Cycl.) — Superior auricula: mufculus, in ana- 
tomy, a name given by Santorini, and by Window, to one 
of the mufcles of the ear, called by Albinus and Cowper the 
attollens auriculam, and by many auricula primus.. 

Superior courts of record. See the article Court. 

SUPERNUMERARH, in the later times of the Roman 
empire, foldiers added to the legion after it was com- 
pleted. They were the fame with thofe in farmer times, 
called accenft. Pitifc. in voc. See Accensi, Cycl and 
Suppl. 

SUPERNUMERARY (Cycl)— Supernumerary boms of 
the head. Ariatomifts diftinguifh by this appellation fevera! 
bony pieces found in fome fkulls, chiefly between the pa- 
rietal and occipital bones. They form breaks in the lamb- 
doidal future, and are joined by true futures to the bones al- 
ready mentioned. 

Their figure, number, and fize vary extremely ; fometimes 
they are triangular, or approaching to that form, but oftener 
they are of no determinate figure : in fome fubjefis they in- 
croach on the occipital bone, and in others on the parietal 
bones ; and fometimes they extend themfelves every way. 
They are commonly indented, and broader on the outfide of 
the fkull than on the infide, in which they have no vifible 
indentations ; and fometimes, when they are fmall on the 
outfide, are hardly at all to be feen within. They have by 
fome -been termed keys, a name ufed by joiners for the 
pieces which ferve to ftrengthen the joints of boards ; but 
this can agree to them only in refpefi to their fituation, not 
in refpefi to their ufes with regard to the other bones of the 
head. Some fuch bones have alfo been found in the joints, 
between the bones of the head and face ; and between thofe 
of the bones of the face with each other.. fVmJlow's Ana- 
tomy, p. 53. 

SUPERONERATIONE pafture, a judicial writ, that lies 
againft him who is impleaded in the county court for the 
furcharging, or overburthening a common with his cattle, 
in a caie where he was formerly impleaded for it in the 
fame court, and the caufe is removed into one of the courts 
at Weftminfter. Reg. Judic. Blount, Cowel. 

SUPERP ARTICULAR (Cycl.)— Superparticular rath. 
Ptolemy, in his Harmonics, feems to lay a great ftrefs on 
fuperparticular ratios % beyond ■ the fuperpartient in mufic. 
He does not call the intervals which may be exprefled by 
the former ratios, excepting 2 : 3 and 3 : 4, diffonants, as 
the Pythagoreans did, but concinnous, as if they were of 
a middle nature between confonant and diflbnant. But all 
this doctrine of fuperparticular ratios is a precarious hypo- 
thefis. The two thirds, major and minor, exprefled by 5 : 4 
and 6 : 5, are fuperparticular, and concords. Their oflaves, 
S : 2 and 12 : 5, are fuperparticular, and concords alfs. 
Ptolemy himfelf refutes the Pythagoreans for excluding the 
diapafon diateffaron, exprefled by 8:3, from the number 
of concords, becaufe its proportions were fuperpartient; 
yet his own doctrine is equally precarious d . — [ c See Ratio, 
Cycl. * Vid. Euler, Tentam. Nov. Theor. Mufic. p. 67 
64.] r J> 

SUPER-PRiEROGATiVA regis, a writ which formerly lay 
againft the king's widow for marrying without the fuccefTor's 
licence. F. N. B. 173. Blount, Cowel. 

SUPER-STATUTO de articulis cleri cap. 6. a writ lying 
againft the fherift", or other officer, that diftrains in the 
king's highway, or in the lands antiently belonging to the 
church. F. N. B. 173. Blount, Cowel. 

Super-statuto faclo pour fenefchal & marjlml de roy, 13c. 
a writ that lies againft the fteward or marfhal for holding 
plea in his court, or for trefpafs or contracts not made, and 
arifing within the king's houfhold. F. N. B. 141. Blount, 
Coiuel. 
Super-statuto verfus fervanles 13 laboratores, a writ which 
lies againft him who keeps any fervants departed out of 
the fervice of another contrary to law. F. N. B. 167. 
Blount, Cowel. 
SUPINATOR {Cycl.) — Supinator brevis, in anatomy. This 
is a fmall thin flefhy mufcle, furrounding a great portion of 
the upper part of the radius. 

It is fixed by one end to the lower part of the external con- 
dyle of the os humeri, to the external lateral ligament of 
the joint, to the annular ligament of the radius, and to part 
of the lateral eminence in the head of the ulna ; from thence 
it pafles obliquely over the head of the radius, covering 
fome part of it, and running down upon, and in fome 
meafure furrounding the neck, it turns in under the occi- 
pital tuberofity, and is inferted by the fide of the interoffe- 
ous ligament, in the infide of the fuperior quarter of the 
bone, and even a little lower. In fome fubjefis we may 
obferve the marks of the paflage of this mufcle over the 
outfide of the bone. It makes an angle with the prona- 
tor teres, refembling the Roman V. rVinflow's Anatomy, 
p. 190. 

Supinator. 
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Supinator longm, a long flat mufcle, lying on the external 
condyle of the os humeri, and on the convex fide of the 
radius, from one end to the other. 

It is fixed by flefliy fibres to the external intermufcular li- 
gament, and to the crifta of the external condyle of the os 
humeri, for five or fix fingers breadth above the condyle, 
between the brachials, and anconeus externus ; from 
thence it runs along the whole convex fide of the radius, 
and is inferted by a flat narrow tendon, a little above the 
ftyloide apophyfis, in the angle between the concave and flat 
fides of the extremity of this bone. JVinffoufs Anatomy, 
p. 189. 

SUPPLE. To fupple a horfe, in the manege, is to make him 
bend his neck, fhoulders, and fides, and to render all the 
parts of his body more pliable. 

SUPPOPLIT^EUS, in anatomy, a name given by Spigelius, 
and fome others, to the mufcle more generally known by 
the name of the poptittsus. See Poplit^eus. 

SUPPRESSION {Cycl.)— Suppression of urine. There are 
commemorated, in the Philosophical Tranfactions, three 
cafes of an actual and total fupprejjion of urine, fuppofed to 
proceed from a ftone lodged in the neck of the bladder; 
but in all which, on introducing the catheter, it was found 
that there was no ftone there, nor any urine in the bladder. 
In all thefe cafes the fame remedy was ufed ; that is, a great 
quantity of acids diluted largely with water, and in confe- 
quence of this the urinary fecretion was immediately reftor- 
ed, and the patient foon voided it in a proper manner, and 
was reftored to health without any further ufe of medicines. 
PhHof. Tranf. N° 253. 

A fupprejfion of urine fomet'imes happens to women with 
child, by the womb falling down, and preffing on the ure- 
thra. See Act. Acad. Nat. Curiof. Not. 4. Obf. 113. 

SUPPRESSIONS ignis, a fire of fupprejjion^ a term ufed in 
chemiftry to exprefs fuch ah application of fire to any fub- 
jecT:, that it fhall at once act upon it above and below in 
the fame manner. The ufual way of giving this heat, is 
by covering the veffel, in which the ingredients are put, 
with fand, and then laying hot coals upon that, fo that they 
may heat through the fand downwards. 

SUPPURATION {Cycl.}— When in tumors and phlegmons 
nature fhews a tendency to fuppuraiion, or ripening, all the 
jefolving, or difperfing medicines muft be laid afide, and 
great care muff be taken to forward the maturity of the 
inflammation, that is, to convert the ftagnating blood into 
laudable matter; then to give a difcharge, or vent, to this 
fuppurated matter, afterwards to cleanfe the part, and fi- 
nally to incarn, and heal it. 

The firft of thefe intentions, the ripening the fwelling, is 
to be promoted by fuch of the emollient medicines as ob- 
ftruct the pores of the (kin, as fats, oils, and glutinous me- 
dicines ; as alfo the fharp, pungent, and, in fome degree, 

■ cauftic medicines, which may be ufed in form of fcata- 
plafms, or plafters. Of the firft kind are mallows, marfh- 
mallows, figs, linfeed, honey, crumb of bread, the various 
animal fats, and the oils of Iillies, chamomile, &Z. and of 
the latter, or the fharp and pungent ripeners, are garlic, 
onions, faffron, turpentine, and many of the gums, as 
galbanum and ammomacum ; and laflly, four leven of 
bread. 

Medicines compounded of thefe are to be applied hot to 
the part, and the application frequently repeated, till the 
matter within is found to be fufficiently ripened, by the 
foftnefs and whitenefs of the tumor. But when the abfeefs 
is fmall, it is more convenient, and fufficient, to apply fome 
of the ripening plafters, as diachylon, with the gums, or the 
like, till the fuppuration is perfected. 

Nor are internal remedies wholly to be neglected in cafes of 
this kind, efpecially where the tumors are large, or of con- 
fequence. In thefe cafes, when the blood moves too flowly, 
which may be known by the pulfe, the patient muft be al- 
lowed to eat meat, and muft take fuch medicines as are 
warm and ftimulating; by means of which, and by the in- 
creafed motion of the blood, the infpiffated particles con- 
tained in the fmaller vcflels will be the more eafily con- 
verted into matter. 

Strong broths are very proper for this purpofe, as alfo the 
ufe of wine, or ale, in moderation ; and Venice treacle, di- 
afcordium, and the confection of alkermes, are to be the 
medicines taken three or four times a day, and medicated 
teas, made of fanders-wood, faffafras, or cinnamon. But, 
on the contrary, when the motion of the blood is too vio- 
lent, and the heat too great, cooling medicines are to be 
given, fuch as the thin and watery drinks, the fubacid me- 
dicines, and nitre; bleeding, in a fmall quantity, is alfo 
often neceffary in this cafe. But when the conftitution is 
found, and the blood's motion regular, the ufe of internal 
medicines, to promote fuppuration, is trifling, and may be 
altogether rejected. When by thefe means the matter is 
perfedly formed, the abfeefs is to be carefully opened by the 
furgeon, and the matter difcharged, after which the wound 
is to be cleanfed and healed in the common way. Heifier's 
Surgery, p. 183. 

SUPRACOSTALESj mufcles irregularly triangular, and fi- 
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Mated on the back part of the ribs, near the vertebra, com- 
monly called levatons cop arum. 

Each of thefe is fixed by one tendinous extremity in the 
tranfverfe apophyfis, which lies above the articulation of 
each rib, and to the neighbouring ligament ; the firft be- 
ing inferted in the tranfverfe apophyfis of the laft vertebra 
of the neck, and the laft in that of the eleventh vertebra 
of the back. From thence the flefhy fibres run down ob- 
liquely, increafing in breadth as they defcend, and are in- 
rerted in the back part of the outfide of the following rib : 
fome of the fibres often pafs beyond that rib, and are fixed in 
one or more of the ribs below it by feveral digitations, 
which he at a greater diftance from the vertebra;, in pro- 
portion as they run lower. In the inferior ribs thefe digita- 
tions are more confiderable than in the fuperior. Winlfoul* 
Anatomy, p. 232, 

Supracostales long!, in anatomy, a name riven by Ver- 
heyen to thofe mufcles of the loins, which Albinus has de- 
ferred under the names of the levatons longi coftarum. See 
the article Levatores. 

SUPRASPINATUS, in anatomy, is a thick narrow mufcle, in 
fome meafure penniform, filling all the fupra-fpinal cavity 
of the fcapula. ' 

It is fixed to all the pofterior half of the fupra-fpinal h!h, 
and fometimes its infertion reaches near the neck of the 
bone. Then the fibres leave the furface of the bone, and 
being, as it were, fupported by the fat, or cellulous fub- 
ftance, pafs between the acromium, and neck of the fca- 
pula, under the arch formed by the acromium and extre- 
mity of the clavicle, and under the ligament between the 
acromium and apophyfis coracoides ; being afterwards in- 
ferted in the fuperior furface of the great tuberofity of the 
head of the os humeri, very near the bony channel. This 
mufcle is covered by the trapezius, fFinlloufs Anatomy, 
p. 184. 

SUPREME pear, a name given by the gardners to a fmall 
pear, called alfo by fome the little mufi pear. It is of a 
roundifh fhape, and is ufually produced in clufters. The 
ftalk is fhort, and when it is ripe, the fkin is yellow. The 
juice is fomewhat mufky. If it be not fuffered to hang 
till too ripe, it is an excellent pear. It ripens in the be- 
ginning of July, and continues good but a few days. The 
French call it le petit mufcat. Miller's Gard. Dift. 

SURA, (Cycl.) the name of a drink ufed in the Eaft-Indies, 
and made of the juice that flows from the cocoa-tree. Beyle'% 
Works Abr. p. 51. 

This juice being evaporated, and expofed to the fun, forms 
a fugar, but it is little efteemed. Beyle, ibid. p. 53. 

SUR CUI in vita, in law, a writ that lies for the heir of a 
woman, whofe hufband aliened her land in fee, and fhe 
neglected to bring the writ cui in vita for recovery thereof, 
her heir may bring this writ againft the tenant after her de- 
ceafe. F. N. B. 193. Terms of Law. Blount, Cowel. 

SURCULUS, in the anatomy of plants, a word ufed to ex- 
prefs that part of the branching of the ribs of a leaf which 
is of a middle kind, between the great middle rib and the 
fmalleft reticular ramifications. The middle rib is, by the 
writers on thefe fubjefls, called petiolum. 
The firft divifions, that go off laterally from thefe, ara 
called rami, or branches ; the next divifion of thefe, into 
more minute ones, are called furiuli; and the final divari- 
cations of thefe into the reticular work, that fpreads itfelf 
over the whole leaf, arc called capillamevta. 
Many, however, confound thefe two laft divifions, and call 
all beyond the fecond divifion, or lateral branches of the 
middle rib, by this name of furculi. A&. Erudit. 1722. 
See Petiolum and Ramus. 

SURD (Cycl.) — Simp\efurds are commenfurable in power, and 
by being multiplied into themfelves give, at length, rational 
quantities. But compound/^, multiplied into themfelves, 
commonly give irrational produas. Yet in this cafe, when 
any compound furd is propofed, there is another compound 
furd, which multiplied into it, gives a rational product. 
Thus \i j a—^/b were propofed, multiplying it by v'a 1 -]- 
,/ai-f v'i*, the product will be a — b. 
The inveftigation of that furd, which multiplied. into the 
propofed furd, gives a rational product, is made eafy by 
three theorems, delivered by Mr. Maclaurin, in his Algebra, 
p. 109, feq. to which we refer the curious. 
This operation is of ufe in reducing furd expreflions to 
more fimple forms. Thus fuppofe a binomial 1 furd divided 
by another, as ^20 + ^/12 by ^5— ^/ 3) tne quotient 

might be expreffed by — — ^~^~ — But this might be 

V 5 — V 3 
expreffed in a more fimple form, by multiplying both nu- 
merator and denominator by that furd, which multiplied 
into the denominator, gives a rational product : thus, 
y' 20 + J 12 _ ./n + t/ 12 y" 5 + < / 3 _ 

y5-s3 I " s y*r-V3 x '■/ 5 + ,/ 3 ~ 

v' 100 + 2 •60 -f 6 _ 16 -f- 2 ,/6o _ , 
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= 8 + 2^15. 



To do this generally, fee Mac Laurin, lib. cit. p. 113. 
' J Wl 
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When the fquare root of a furd is required, it may be 
Found, nearly, by extracting the root of a rational quantity 
that approx imates to its value. Thus, to find the fquare 
root of t/3 + 2 */ 2, firft Calculate */ 2 = 1,41421. 
Hence, 3+2^2 = 5,82842, the root of which is found 
to be nearly 2,41421. 
In like manner we may proceed with any other propofed 
root. And if the index of the root, propofed to be ex- 
tracted, be great, a table of logarithms may be ufed. 

Thus ^/ 5 -j- */ 1 7 ma y be molt conveniently found by 
logarithms. 

Take the logarithm of 17, divide it by 13 ; find the num- 
ber correfponding to the quotient; add this number to 5 ; 
find ihe logarithm of the fum, and divide it by 7, and the 
numb er corref ponding; to this quotient will be nearly equal 

7/ n — 
t0 V S + \Z T 7- 

But it is fometimes requifite to cxprefs the roots of furds 
Exactly by other furds. Thus, in the firft e xample, t he 
fquare root of 3 + 2/2 is i-f-^2: for i-j-^/2x 
I + s/l =:I-f-2 i /2+2=3-f-2^/2. 
For the method of performing this, the curious may con- 
fult Mr. Mac Laurin's Algebra, p. 1 15, feq. where alfo rules 
for trinomials, &c. may be found. 
For extracting the higher roots of a binomial, whofe two 
members being fquared are commenfurable numbers, we 
have a rule in Sir Ifaac Newton's Arithmetica Umver/alis, 
p. 59, but without demonftration. This is fupplied by Mr. 
Mac Laurin, in his Algebra, p. 120, feq. as alfo by 
'sGravefande, in his Mat hefeos Univerfalis Element, p. 211, 
feq. 

It fometimes happens, in the refolution of cubic equations, 
that binomials of this form a-^rb^/ — 9 occur, the cube 
roots of which mud be found; To thefe Sir Ifaac's ruli 
cannot always be applied, becaufe of the imaginary, or 
impoffible factor \/ — 9 ; yet, if the root be expreffible in 
rational numbers, the rule will often lead to it in a fhort 
way, not merely tentative, the trials being confined to 
known limits. See Mac Laur. loc. cit. p. 127, feq. 
It may be farther obferved, that fuch roots, whether ex- 
preffible in rational numbers, or not, may be found by 
evolving the binomial a -f- b */ — 9 by the Newtonian 
theorem, and fumming up the alternate terms. Mac Laur. 
loc. cit. p. 130. 

Thofe who are defirous of a general and elegant folution 
of the problem, to extract any root of an impofjible binomial 
a -{- ^/ — ■ b, or of a poffible binomial a -{- */ b, may have 
recourfe to Mr, De Moivre's Letter to Dr. Saunderfon, in- 
ferted by way of Appendix to his Algebra, p. 744, feq. 
and to the Philofophical Tranfaefionsj N° 451. or to Dr. 
Martvn's Abridgment, Vol, 8. p. 1, feq. 

SURFACE (CycL)—h furface is not a body of the leaft fen- 
fible magnitude, as fome have imagined, but it is the ter- 
mination, or boundary of a body; neither is a line to be 
confidered as -kfurface of the leaft fenfible breadth, but as a 
termination, or limit of a furface: nor is a point to be 
confidered as the leaft fenfible line, but as the termination 
of a line ; and in this fenfe it is plain that a point cannot 
be conceived to have parts, or magnitude. See Magni- 
tude. See alfo Mac Laurin's Fluxions, Vol. 1. p. 245. 
and Mr. John Bernoulli's Letter to Monfieur Crouzas, con- 
cerning his Comment on the Analyfe des Infniiment petits. 
fo.Bernoul. Oper. Vol. 4. p. 160, feq. 

SURF of the fea, the great breakings, or rolling of the fea 
aga'mft fome fhores ; making it dangerous to land in fuch 
places. 

SURMULLET, in zoology, a name ufed, both by the French 
and Englifh, for the midlus major, a fifh of the cuculus kind, 
in many things refembling the mullus barbatus, but differ- 
ing from it in that it is twice as big, being often caught of 
twelve or fourteen inches in length. Its fins alfo are yel- 
lowiiTi, and have a flight blufli of red mixed with that co- 
lour. Its fcales are large and broad, and thick, and are more 
firmly joined to the flefh. It has alfo three or four ftrait 
yellow lines, running parallel with one another down its 
fides. It is caught in the Mediterranean, and in the Britifh 
feas, efpecially on the coaft of Cornwall, and is every 
where efteemed a very delicate fifh, Ray's Ichthyography, 
P. 285. 

SURO, in zoology, a name given by fome to a fifh of the 
cuculus kind, much refembling the mackrel in tafte and in 
fhape, and more ufually known by the name of the tracburus. 
Willughby'% Hift. Pifc. p. 290. See Trachurus. 

SURRECTORIUM, the name of a chirurgical inftrument, 
mentioned by Ambrofe Pare, and intended to keep the arm 
in an erect fituation when required. 

SURVEYING (Cyd.) — A furveyor ought to be provided with 
an off-fet ftafF, equal in length to ten links of the chain b , 
and divided into ten equal parts. He ought llkewife to 
have ten arrows, or fmall ftrait flicks, near two feet long, 
fhod with iron ferrils. When the chain is firft opened, it 
ought to be examined by the off-fet ftaff. In meafuring any 
line, the leader, of the chain is to have ten arrows at firft 
letting out. When the chain is ftretched in the line, and 
the'near end touches the place from which you meafure, 



the leader flicks one of the ten arrows in the ground at 
the far end of the chain. Then the leader leaving the ar- 
row, proceeds with the chain another length ; and the 
chain being ftretched in the line, fo that the near end touches 
the firft arrow, the leader fticks down another arrow at his 
end of the chain. The line is preferved ftrait, if the ar- 
rows be always fet fo, as to be in a right line with the 
place you meafure from, and that to which you are going. 
In this manner they proceed till the leader have no more 
arrows. At the eleventh chain the arrows are to be carried 
to him again, and he is to ftick one of them in the ground, 
at the end of the chain : and the fame is to be done at the 
21, 31, 41, &c. chains, if there arc fo many in the right 
line to be mcafured. In this manner an error can hardly be 
committed in numbring the chains, unlefs of ten chains at 
once c . — [ b See Chain. c Treat. Pratt. Geom. p. 72, 
73-] — See farther under FiELD-bod, Off-sett, Staff, 
and Theodolite. 

If the lands to be plotted are hilly, and not in any one 
plane, the lines meafured cannot be truly laid down on pa- 
per, without being reduced to one plane, which muft be 
the horizontal, becaufe angles are taken in that plane. 
In viewing objects, if they have much altitude or depreffion, 
either write down the degree and decimal, fhewn on the 
double fextant, or the links fhewn on the back fide, which 
laft fubtracted from every chain in the ftation line, leaves 
the length in the horizontal plane ; but if the degree is taken 9 
the following table will fhew the quantity. 

A Table of the links to be fubtra£ted out of every chain in 
hypcthenufal lines of federal degrees altitude, or depreffion, 
for reducing them to horizontal. 



degrees. 


links. 


degrees. 


links. 


degrees. 


links. 


4.05 
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14.07 
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16.26 
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24.495 
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18.195 
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25.84 


10 


8.11 
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19.95 
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2 7''3 


11 


11.48 
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21.565 


7 


28.36 


12 



Let the firft ftation line really meafure 1107 links, and the 
angle of altitude, or depreffion, be 19° 93' 5 looking in the 
table, I find 19 95' is 6 links; now 6 times 11 is 66, which 
fubtracted from 1107 leaves 1041, the true length to be 
laid down. 

It is ufeful in furveying to take the angles which the bounds 
ing lines form with the magnetic needle, in order to check 
the angles of the figure, and to plot them conveniently af- 
terwards. 

Large maps, reprefenting confiderable extents of ground, 
are fubject to a good many inconveniencies, efpecially if 
carried into the fields, to be compared with them ; fuch 
maps become very troublefome in the wind, and it is diffi- 
cult to find out the part you want. To remedy this, a 
general and fmall map of the manor, or county, EsV, fhould 
be firft made on one fhect of paper, the feveral parts may be 
fet off on other feparate fheets, and the general map being 
divided into as many fquares as there are of thefe particular 
fheets, the relation of the whole to the feveral parts is eafily 
feen ; and all thefe maps may then be bound up in a book. 
See jyir, Brighton's Defcription and Ufe of his New Plotting 
Table, in Phil. Tranf. N°46i. feet. 1. 

Surveying-/^/?, the fame with reducing -fcale. 

SURVEYOR (Cycl.)— Surveyor of the king's Exchange, an 
antient officer, mentioned in the Statute 9 Hen. V. Stat. 2. 
cap. 4. But what his office was is uncertain. Cowel, 

SUS, the bog, in the Linnsan fyftem of zoology, a diftinct 
genus of animals, the characters of which are ; that they 
have ufually ten paps, fituated along their belly; their dentes 
incifores are four each way ; and in the males, the canine, 
or dog-teeth, are extremely long. Of this genus are the 
hog kind, the Mexican mufk-boar, and the babyrouila. 
Linnai Syftem. Nat. p. 41. 

Sus pijeis, in ichthyology, a name given by Ovid, and fome 
other of the antient writers, to the fifh called alfo us and 
mus, and by the later writers caprifcus. See the article Ca- 
priscus. 

Sus agrejlis, the wild boar. This creature differs from the 
common domeftic hog, in that the grown animal is not dif- 
ferent in colour in the different individuals of the fame fpe- 
cies, but is always of arufty iron grey. His fnout is much 
longer alfo than that of the other ; his ears fhorter and 
rounder ; and both thefe, and his tail and feet, are always 
black. It differs alfo, in that it is covered with two forts of 
hairs, the one kind long, the other fhort : thefe laft ferve 
the creature to the fame purpofes, as the downy fur which 
the bever and otter have under their long hair. It is very 
common wild in Italy, and its fleih frequently brought to 
market. .Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 96. 

SUSCEPTOR, among the Romans, a citizen chofen by the 
decuriones to collect the debts belonging to the public. 
Pitifc. in voc. 

Susceptor is alfo a term ufed by ecclefiaftical writers for 
fponfor. See Sponsor, Cycl. 

Susceptor. 
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Sosceptor. aurarius, in middle age writers. See the article 

AURARIA. 

SUSPENSORIUS, in anatomy, a mufcle of the eye. It is 
fo called, from its ufe in fuch animals as go much with their 
head hanging down. VeGilius has defcribed it as belonging 
to man, in whom it is never found. Fifties and fowls are 
commonly without it, as well as man ; but oxen, and, fo 
far as has been obferved, all quadrupeds, are provided there- 
with ; though it is not of the fame ftrudture in all. Dr. 
Porterfeld, in Med. EfT. Edinb. Vol. 3. Art. 12. 
The doctor thinks, that the ufe of this mufcle is not only 
to fufpend the eye, and preferve the optic nerve from being 
too much ftretched, but principally to afiift the ftreight 
mufcles in moving the eye, according as its different fibres 
aft. 

SUSSEX marble, a name given by many to a peculiar fpecies 
of marble found in the county, the name of which it bears, 
and formerly much ufed in the pillars of churches, and 
other buildings, but now lefs regarded. The ground of this 
marble is grey, with a faint call: of green, ■ and it is very 
thick fet in all parts with fliells ; thefe are chiefly of the 
turbinated kind, and they are generally filled with a white 
fpar, which adds very greatly to the beauty of the ftone. 
It is plain, from confidering the whole mafs of this marble, 
that this fpar was received into the fliells before they were 
depofited in the marble. This is about the hardnefs of the 
common white Genoefe marble, if any thing, fomewhat 
more hard. The flender round fcapi of the pillars in Weft- 
mi nfter- Abbey, and in many other of our old Gothic build- 
ings, are made of this kind of marble. Some people have 
thought that the fcapi of pillars of this kind, which occur in 
moft of our Gothic buildings, are artificial, and that thev 
are a kind of fufdc marble caft in cylindric moulds. But 
any one who will compare the marble, of which thofe pil- 
lars are made, with its fhells, and the fpar they are filled 
with, with the marble of the Suffix quarries, will find both 
to be the fame in every particular. Woodward's Cat. of 
FofT. p. 20. 

5UTORIUS, in anatomy, a name given by Riolanus to a 
mufcle of the leg, called by Cowper, Albinus, and others, 
the fartorius. The French authors call it the couturier ; 
Vefalius, and others of the more early anatomical writers, 
have called it the primus tibiam moventtum. 

SUTURE (Cycl.) — All wounds are not to be united by the 
needle, but thofe only that are oblique, tranfverfe, or an- 
gular, and at the fame time very large and deep ; or in 
cafes where a part is very nearly cut off"; or if a wound is 
fo circumftanced, that it cannot be kept in a proper fitu- 
ation by plafters and bandages. Wounds that are to be 
ftitched, mould be in their recent irate, and mull be firft well 
cleanfed from extravafated blood, and all extraneous bodies ; 
there mould alfo be no lofs of fubftance, except in thofe 
flefhy parts that are eafily elongated j and no contufion, nor 

1 any fign of inflammation. 

Dry Suture. This is to be ufed in flight wounds, and 
efpecially when they happen in the face; and indeed, 
wherever it may appear of force enough to keep the lips of 
the wound together; and as it gives no frefh pain, and oc- 
cafions no fear, it is much fitter for wounds of the face than 
the needle. The plafters, which are to form the dry future, 
lhould be of a fufficient length, and fhaped like the part to 
which they are to be applied, fo as to furround the greateft 
part of it, but not the whole, left they fhould retard the cir- 
culation of the blood, and bring on tumors, and mifchiefs 
of that kind: they muft alfo be fuch as will ftick very faft, 
the diachylon, if good, or the common flicking plafter, are 
fitted for this purpofe. The haemorrhage being well ftopt, 
and the wound well cleanfed, fome vulnerary balfam of the 
gummy kind, as the balfam of Peru, or the like, is to be ap- 
plied ; and over all a fticking plafter is to be laid, adapted 
to the fize of the part. Two or more of thefe may be ap- 
plied, as occafion fhall require, leaving a fpace between, 
and they are to be fecured in their place by the application 
of proper bolfters and bandages. 

Petit's method of making the future of this kind, is hy let- 
ting the plafters have one, two, or more openings in the 
middle, through which the furgeon may difcover, as by the 
fpaces left between in the former method, whether the lips 
of the wound are properly united or not; and may alfo be 
able to apply proper remedies to the part, without removing 
the plafters. Thefe plafters are applied in the fame manner 
as the former, and left on till the work is compleated. 
But there is alfo yet another manner of performing the dry 
future, to wit; fpread two plafters upon ftrong cloth, an- 
fwering in fize to the wound ; to the fides or margins of 
thefe fallen three or four tape firings, according to the 
length of the wound, and then, after warming the plafters, 
apply them on each fide of the wound, at about a finger's 
breadth from it; after this bring the lips of the wound to- 
gether, drefs it as in the former method, and while an af- 
fiftant keeps the lips of the wound together in a proper fitu- 
ation, tie the ends of the tapes, firft in a fingle, and after- 
wards in a flip knot, to keep the part in contact ; over each 
©f thefe mould be laid an oblong comprefs, and over all a 
Suppl. Vol. II, 
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large fquare one, and the whole kept on by a proper ban- 
dage. I he day following the wound is to be atrain exa- 
mined, and if the tapes are loofened, they muft be drawn 
tighter again ; but if they are not loofened, let them remain 
untouched, and only moiften the parts with a few drops of 
balfam, and cover them up again with the comprefles and 
bandages, as before. Some, inftead of the tape, ufe clafps 
of brafs, or fteel ; but this method is much lefs convenient 
than the former, and therefore is little ufed. Hei/hr's Sur- 
g el 7> P- 37- 

Bloody Suture. In large wounds, efpecially tranfverfe ones, 
as their lips cannot be kept in their fituation by means of 
the dry future, which is frequently the cafe in wounds of 
the thigh, or in the abdomen, nates, or arms; or when 
pieces hang from the wounded part, as often happens 1 in 
wounds of the forehead, cheeks, nofe, or ears; or when 
wounds are large, and made in an angular, or cruciform 
manner, the needle muft be ufed to bring their lips together ; 
and this is called the bloody, or the true future. This ope- 
ration is alfo diftinguifhed into two kinds, the fimple, and 
compound. 

The fimple future is that which is performed only by the 
affiftance of the needle and thread : to this clafs belong the 
interrupted future, the glover's future, and the twifted ju- 
ture; the laft of thefe is feldom ufed but in cafes of the hare-, 
lip, and the fecond only in wounds of the inteftines ; but 
the firft is in common ufe for all wounds which require the 
true, or bloody future. 

The beft method of making the common, or interrupted 
future, is this. Take a double thread, well waxed, pafs it 
through a ftrong crooked needle; when the lips of the 
wound are brought together, and held firmly in their proper 
fituation by an amftant, with one ftroke pierce through 
them both, pafling the needle through the lower lip from 
without inwards almoft to the bottom, and fo on from 
within outwards, obferving to make the punctures at a 
finger's breadth diftance from the wound, which in this cafe 
we will fuppofe to be in length two fingers, varying this 
diftance according to the fize of the wound. After taking 
oft 7 the needle, tie the ends of the thread firft in a fingle. 
knot, and then in a flip knot, covering all with the fame 
dreflings, as are ufed in the dry future. But if the wound 
be fo large, that one ftitch will not be fufficient, then two 
or more are to be made, according to the length of it, at 
about a finger's breadth diftance one from the other. To 
prevent the knots from bringing on any mtfehief, lay a fmall 
linnen comprefs over the fingle knot, and make the flip knot 
over that; which, if any pain or inflammation fhould fuc- 
ceed, may be afterwards eafily loofened at plcafure. 
This is the method to be obferved in ftrait, oblique, or 
tranfverfe wounds; but where there are angles, as in a tri- 
angular wound, you are to proceed in the fame manner, 
but obferve to let the future begin at the angle, and the 
other ftitches be taken about the middle, both ways ; but 
if the wound be quadrangular, or have two angles, like the 
Greek letter n, which fomctimes happens in the face, then 
the futures muft be made in both the angles ; and when the 
wound is fo large, that thefe are not fufficient, then as many 
more, as are neceflary, muft be made in the midway be- 
tween them. When you meet with a cruciform wound, 
and the lips of it cannot be kept together by the ufe of 
plafters, the bloody future muft be made, by pafling the 
needle through the lips, near the end of each extremity of 
the wound ; and when the ftitches are all thus made, the 
threads muft be tied as m the other cafes. HeiJIers Sur- 
gery, p. 38. 

Compound Suture. Some of the furgeons among the antients 
ufed a compound future for large wounds, inftead of the in- 
terrupted future, now generally practifed : they preferred 
this method, becaufe it prevented the lips of the wound 
from being lacerated, which fometimes happened when the 
other method was ufed, and not only prevented the wound 
from uniting, but frequently brought on other grievous dif- 
orders ; and though this method has of late years been re- 
jected, and particularly by Dionis, in his Surgery, yet many 
ftill prefer it, in feveral cafes, to the common interrupted 
future', but inftead of the pieces of Wood ufed by the anti- 
ents, thofe, who now pra<£tife it, ufe pieces of plafter rolled 
up in a cylindrical form, of the length of the wound, and 
of about the fize of a gocfe-quill, from whence it is called 
by fome the quilled future. This method prevents tumors, 
pain, and inflammations, which might be brought on by the 
hardnefs and preflure of wood. 

Palfynus performs this operation, in *deep wounds of the 
mufcular parts, with a large and ftrong crooked needle, fur- 
nifhed with a double thread well waxed, which has alfo a 
bow at one end. The needle thus fitted being pafled thro* 
both lips of the wound, in the fame manner as in the other 
operations of the true future, and af erwards a fecond, and 
a third, patted in the fame manner, a roll of plafter is to 
be introduced into the bow ends of the thread, which are 
left hanging out; then when the needle is taken out at 
the other fide, another roll of plafter is to be placed between 
the ends of the thread; and the lips of the wound being 
3 R r r branch 
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brought together, thefe ends are to be gently tied over the 
roll, firft in a fingle, and then in a flip knot. If there are 
three of thefe threads, you are to tie the middle one firft, 
and afterwards the reft in the fame manner. On the firft 
days after the operation of the future is performed, in what- 
ever method that he done, the bandage and comprefs are to 
be gently removed, and the ftate of the wound examined : 
if every thing now looks well, and there is little or no 
pain, or inflammation, the futures are to be left alone for 
fix or feven days, or longer, and the wound dreffed till there 
appears a ftric*. union in the lips. If, in any of thefe exa- 
minations, the flitches of the future arc feen to be too loofc, 
they muft be tightened, if too tight, loofened. When the 
lips of the wound appear to be inlarged, or bruifed, they 
muft be dreffed with a digeftive ointment, the continuance 
of which ufually foon takes off thofe fymptoms ; but if the 
wound be attended with great inflammation and a fever, the 
ftitches muft be loofened, and the patient blooded, and kept 
on a thin diet : if this method remove the fymptoms, the 
ftitches muft be tighted again, and the wound. dreffed and 
managed as before ; but if this method proves fruitlefs, and 
the fymptoms continue and increafe, the ftitches muft then 
be cut, and the wound treated as if there were a lofs of 
fubftance. 

If the wound heals by the affiftance of the future, the threads 
of it are to be cut with fciffors, near the knots, and the 
lower lip of the wound to be fufpended with one hand, while 
the threads are gently drawn out with the other. The 
' punctures that are left from them will eafily heal, by in- 
jecting the arquebufade water, or fpirit of wine, or lime- 
water, and laying on compreffes dipt in the fame liquors. 
Heiffer-'s Surgery, p. 39. 
SUVERNA guirecem, in natural hiftory, a name given by 
the people of the Eaft-Indies to a kind of foflilc, which they 
efteem greatly for certain imaginary virtues. It is a kind 
of fine and gloffy foliaceous talc. Their manner of pre- 
paring it is this: they beat it to pieces m a mortar, and 
then boil, or rather fry it a long time in butter, and after- 
wards ftraining off the butter, they eat it to make them 
fat. 
SWALLOW, in ornithology. See Hirundo. 
Swallow-//. See Hirundo pifris. 

Swallow-^, in natural hiftory, the name of the chelldoni- 
us, a fly very remarkable for its fwift and long flight. See 
Chelidonius and the next article. 
SwALLQW-y?fl?7£, chelidanius lapis, in natural hiftory, the name 
of a ftone which Pliny, and many other authors affirm to 
be found in the ftomachs of young f.vallows. It is always 
defcribed to be fmall, roundifh, convex on the outfide, and 
concave on the other, and of a brownifh, yellowifh, or 
blackifh colour : this, and the figures given of it, plainly 
mew that it is either a fmall fpecies of the lycodontes, or 
bufonitse, or elfc a detached piece of one of the compound 
ichthyperia, or, as they are vulgarly called, fsliquaflra. 
Thefe are the bony palates of certain fpecies of fiih, and 
are compofed of feveral parts, the middle ones longifh, and 
rcfembling the pods of a lupine, and thofe toward the edges 
roundifh and fmall, convex on the outfide, and concave 
within, but more hollowed, and confequently thinner than the 
lycodontes, to which otherwife they are very like in fhape. 
The "whole palates, or the long parts, when loofe, are called 
fillquajira by authors ; but the round pieces have been ufu- 
ally confounded with the bufonitre, and miftaken for them, 
whenever they have been found loofe. Thefe, as they are 
thinner and hollower than the lycodontes, agree better than 
any fpecies of thofe bodies with the figures and defcriptions 
of the chclidonii in the more accurate writers, who make 
them fmall, thin, and tender; but the generality confound 
thefe fragments of palates, as well under the name of cbe- 
lidonii) as of the bufonita;, never guefling at their true ori- 
gin. They are rarely larger than the eighth of an inch in 
diameter. The common report is, that when two of thefe 
jhnes are found in the ftomach of one fwallow, the one is 
more yellow, the other more red ; but that when there is 
only one, it poffeffes the virtues of both. De Boot tells us, 
that he cut up feveral young fzua/lnvs, but never found any 
fuch Hones in them ; and indeed it is no wonder, fince they 
are not to be looked for there, but in the jaws of the wolf- 
hfh, or in the palates of fome of the lefs known kinds. 
SwALL0W-w<?rr. See the articles Asclepius and Vince- 

TOXICUM. 

Difficulty of SWALLOWING, in infants. See the article 
Infant. 

SWAN, cyguus, in zoology. See the article Cyonus. 
By the law of England, to take fwatis eggs is penal, in the 
fame manner as taking hawk J s eggs, that is, by fine and im- 
prifonment. See Hawk.. 

Sw AH-fhell. See the article Cigne. 

SWARDY, in agriculture, a term ufed by the farmers for a 
foil well covered with grafs. Plot's Oxfoidfh. p. 247. 

SWARM. The fignal of the going out of a fwarm from 

a hive is fometimes only a humming noife made by one 

fingle bee, but that a very particularly acute, and clear 

found; tJiis feems to be the voice of the. new queen, oj 
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female bee, calling together the fwarm that Is to follow her 
out, and animating them with a fort of martial mulic for 
the great adventure they are going to engage in. 
Some who have pretended to be extremely well verfed in the 
language of bees, as Butler, and others, fay, that this is a 
voice of intreaty, by which the young queen begs permiffion 
of the old queen, or parent of the hive, to take out a 
fwarm with her to fome other place : they fay this noife of 
intreaty ufually Ms about two days, and that at the end 
of that time, if the parent grants the requeft, fhe is heard 
to anfwer with a louder and clearer voice of the fame kind. 
Thefe noifes are not to be heard, unlefs the car be applied 
clofe to the place ; and they fay, that when this laft found 
is made, the new fwarm may be expected certainly to go 
out the next day, if the weather be proper. 
But he feems to have taken great pains to diftinguifh thefe 
founds ; he gives all the modulations of the voice of the 
young female, and every note that fhe runs into; and ob- 
ferves, that all thefe are notes of fupplication, and that the 
founds iffued by the parent, or reigning queen of the hive, 
have an air of majefty, and are greatly 'different ; and adds) 
that if the young female attempts to make the founds of the 
reigning bee, it is looked upon as a rebellion in the hive : 
and he pretends to be acquainted with the proceedings 
againft her in thefe cafes ; he fays fhe lofes her head, arid 
that feveral of the bees that followed her are treated in the 
fame manner for having been feduced to a rebellion. Reau- 
mur's Hift. Infedt. Vol. 10. p. 290. 

All thefe different modulations of founds, made by the bees, 
are the effect of the different vibrations of their wings in the 
air. It has been fuppofed by Swammerdam, that" the air 
illuing from the ftigmata of the body was very inftrumental 
to the making of this found ; but this is proved to be an er- 
roneous conjecture, by the eafy experiment of cutting off a 
bee's wings, which always renders the creature perfeflly 
mute ; though this could not be the cafe, if the voice pro- 
ceeded from other parts. It is evident, therefore, that all 
the founds of the bee are made by the ftriking of its win~s 
againft the air ; and it feems very eafy to imagine, that when 
the motion of the wings can make a found, the more quick 
or flow motion of them can modulate it in a different man- 
ner, and the moving them in feveral different directions, 
may alfo add greatly to the variety. 

The hours of going out of fwarms are always between eleven 
in the morning, and three in the afternoon: the air is at 
this time very hot, and the fun often mines brightly on the 
furface of the hive ; the effea of this, in cauffng them to 
go out, is eafily conceived. The few who are neareft the 
mouth of the hive, and are ready to follow their queen, 
foon find that this is a pleafant feafon for their expedition, 
and the numbers of others, which remained irrefolute in th» 
inner parts of the hive, now find the natural heat of the 
place increafed to fo great a degree by the action of the 
external warmth, that it is very natural for them to re- 
folve at once to depart with thofe which are going off, in 
order to find a place where they may be more at eafe, or 
lefs crowded and heated in their habitation. People, who 
have the care of bees, fliould attend to their [warming, or 
going out on thefe occafions ; and if they are not at leifure 
to watch them in the hours before mentioned, fhould defend 
the hives, during that part of the day, from the heat of the 
fun, that they may not go off and be loif. 
Immediately before the going out of a fwarin there is heard 
a prodigious humming in the hive, much greater than what 
is heard at any other hive, and immediately after this, the 
openings of the hive are crowded with bees, in a violent 
hurry to get out ; thofe which firft come out immediately 
take flight, and if the female, or queen, be among thefe, vatt 
numbers immediately follow, and the air is feen as full of 
them, as it is of flakes of fnow in a winter ftorm ; and, in 
fine, it is not a minute before all the bees, that are to make 
the new fwarm, are out of the' hive: when the body is 
thus joined, they rife and fall in the air, and feem very 
curious in choofing a place where to fix themfelves. It does 
not appear that the female bee choofes the place for them, 
but they all feem to be afliftant in it ; and as foon as they 
have fixed upon a proper branch of a tree, or the like, they 
all fly towards it, and begin to form a duffer in one part 
of it. The female does not place herfelf at the head of 
this clufter, but fits on the branch near it, to fee how flie 
approves the management ; as foon as the clufter is of a pro- 
per fize, fhe adds herfelf to it, and from that inftant it 
thickens in a furprifing manner, all trying firft to fix them- 
felves to the reft, fo that in a quarter of an hour they ar« 
all collefled together into a vaft mafs, hanging to one an- 
other by the legs. In this condition they remain abfolutely 
quiet, though expofed to the open air, and there are no 
more of them feen flying loofe about, than there are about 
the hives in a fummer's day. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. Vol. 10. 
P- 293-. 

The hives of bees are commonly placed in gardens, that 
the bees may have fome flowers at leaft in their own neigh- 
bourhood, and not be compelled to go fat in fearch of food ; 
and the Jwarmi from thefe hives always fucceed beft, when 

there 
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there are fome bufhcs, as of filberts, barberries^ or the like, 
in the garden, as well as high trees ; for when the bees take 
a hiph flight, they often take a very long one before they 
fettle, and fometimes go fo far,' that the eye cannot trace 
them to the place of their fettling ; in which cafe, all at- 
tempts to fearch for them are ufually vain, and they are loll 
entirely. The low bufhes in view ufually determine them 
to low flights, and if they are feen to be afcending too high, 
the cuftom is to throw handfuls of duff and fand upon them ; 
this ufually brings them down, as they probably miftake the 
particles for drops of rain. 

Another very antient cuftom, and which is continued to 
this day, is the beating on instruments of brafs, and the like, 
to make a great noife, while they are gathered in the air : 
it is pretended, that this difpofes them to fix themfelves the 
fooner. The origin of this cuftom has been an obfervation, 
that thunder always fends thofe bees, v/hich are abroad, 
from the flowers back to the hive, and it is fuppofed that 
this artificial noifc may have the fame effect; but in all 
probability, the bees are better acquainted with thunder than 
to be thus deceived: there is indeed much more probability 
of their miftaking the particles of daft, falling upon then- 
backs, for drops of rain, than taking fo unlike a found for 
thunder ; for it is found by experience, that the making all 
the noife that can be conceived, this way, never wa& able 
to drive one bee from a flower where it was bufy, or to fend 
one ftraggler home. 

When the time of a [warms going out of the hive is ex- 
pected, the people, who have the care of them, fliould al- 
ways be prepared with a hive to receive them ; and when 
the [warm fettles upon fome branch of a bufh, or low 
tree the hiving 'of them is an eafier matter than could be 
imagined. See Hiving. 

The nature of the annual new [warms of bees, which we 
fee depart from old hives, are not to be truly underftood, 
otherwife than by knowing the hiftory of the propagation of 
the fpecies among thefc animals, for which fee the articles 
Bee, and Queen bee. 

The queen, or mother bee, which is the general parent of 
the hive of bees, continues laying eggs, in greater or lefTer 
number, during the whole fummer months, but in the 
■winter months (Tie defifts ; and many bees perim in the end 
of the autumn, and during the courfe of the winter, with- 
out the hive's having any fupply from the female : by this 
means there are but a fmall number of bees left, when there 
is but a fmall provifion in ftore for them, zs they are to 
live on their labours of the former fummer. As foon as 
the fprino' comes on, and there appear flowers, out of which 
honey may be obtained, the parent bee begins to lay again ; 
and by the vaft number of eggs fhe lays every day, foon 
provides a fupply to repair the lofs. All thefe eggs are 
hatched, in two or three days after they are laid, into worms ; 
and in fine, they appear under the form of bees, and are fit 
for working, in about three weeks time. 
All the etxgs that the female lays, during the fir ft: week or 
two, are for the production of the common, or working 
bees as they are the more neceflary at that time : after this 
fhe begins to lay eggs which are to produce drones, whofe 
whole period of life is to be only of a few months, and 
who are never to work, but to feed on the labour of the 
others ; they "being the males of the hive, and all their bufi- 
nefs bcin" to impregnate the eggs of the females for future 
fupplies of young ; and this office they are to perform, as 
•well to this' their parent, as to their fitter female, that is to 
be hatched from an egg laid afterwards in a peculiar cell. 
According to this rule we fee, about the month of May, a 
Treat number of drones in a hive, where, before that time, 
There was not one, and foon after the appearance of thefe 
we find a new female, hatched out of an egg laid on pur- 
pofe at a proper time ; and fometimes the fame hive affords 
two or three of thefe females. Reaumur, Hift. Infecvt. 
Vol. io. p. 285. 

All the time that this female, and thefe males, or drones, 
are hatching the number of common, or working bees, is 
alfo increafing very fait, by a numerous progeny hatching 
every day from the eggs of the parent ; and the confequence 
of this is, that the number becomes too great to be con- 
tained in the hive. It is neceflary then, that a certain num- 
ber fliould go off in form of a colony, and fettle themfelves 
in fome other place; this is foon refolved, and the number 
thus detached from the reft is what we call a /warm. This 
however they would never do, had they not a chief to lead 
them, and promife a future progeny for the object of their 
Cares and labours -, but as with them, when they become 
numerous, there is always hatched at leaft one female, fhe 
places herfelf at their head, and leads them out to fcek a 
new abode. If by any accident fhe is killed, they wilt 
never enter a hive at all, but fly leparate during the whole fum- 
mer, and take no care but of the feeding themfelves. This 
alfo is carried fo far among them, that if the hive be never 
fo full, and there be no young female among them, none 
of the bees will ftir, but they will hang in clufters out at 
the mouth of the hive ; and, on the contrary, if a hive be 
faut half peopled at the time that a young female is produced, 



as foon as fhe is able to go away, and to lay ber egffs", the 
half, or at leaft fome confiderable part of thefe few bees, 
will leave the hive, though they have plentiful room in itj 
and form a new fivarm ; fo that though the overfulnefs of 
the hives be, in general cafes, one great reafon of the de- 
parting of a colony, in form of a [warm, yet it is not the 
only reafon. 

The departure of the[warm ufually happens almoit imme- 
diately upon the birth of the young female, or queen. This 
creature feems to be fcecundated, and ready to lay her eggs 
alnioft as foon as fhe is out of the nymph ftate, and very 
often aitiially places herfelf at the head of a company, and 
goes off within four or five days of her birth in the winged 
itate. It may happen, however, that the time of the de- 
parture of the [warm may be retarded by accidents, fuch as 
very rainy, or ftormy weather ; for as fuch a feafon would 
render the [warming abroad very uncomfortable, they ufu- 
ally ftay in the hive till fuch weather is over, though per- 
fectly ready to go. It is very certain, that though the female 
is ready to go, fo foon after her birth, to form a new [warm, 
that her eggs are at that time fcecundated, and ready to 
produce the young ones j for there often go no drones, or 
male bees, with the new [warm, and it feems accident, ra- 
ther than the intent of nature, if any go out with them, . 
as the female is plainly already impregnated, and needs no 
new impregnation, till fome of her own offspring are able 
to ferve her. The time of the going out of the [warm is 
different in different countries, and even in the fame country 
varies very much, on occafion of the feafon of the year, and 
the ftate of the hive. Reaumur's Hift. Infect. Vol. 10. 
p. 288. 

If a hive has been very well peopled during the winter, the 
young progeny go out early in the fpring; and if it have 
been very thinly peopled, it is fometimes as late as the mid- 
dle of June before they go out, even without any accidental 
delay from the want of a queen. 

The people who manage bees, are informed of the time 
when they arc going to fend out new [warms by feveral 
figns. One is, when the hive is fo peopled, that many of 
the bees cannot find room within, but ftand in clulters on 
the outfide of the hive; another, is the appearance of a 
large number of drones, or male bees: thefe, however, are 
not certain figns, nor do they point'out the very day of the 
[warming ; but there is one which declares it very punctu- 
ally, which is the obferving, that though the hive be very 
full, and the day very fine, yet very few bees go out in 
fearch of honey ; in this cafe it is a certainty that they are 
affembling themfelves in the hive, and preparing to be gone 
in a very little time. If a perfon go near the hives, that are 
ready to fend out [warms, in the evening, or even in the 
night, he will hear a fort of humming noife in them, which 
is not to be heard at fuch times on any other occafion : in 
fhort, the whole is in agitation on the occafion, and the 
tumult never ceafes till the new colony goes out. 

Swarms of in[e£ls. We have an account 1 of an extraordi- 
nary [warm of infccls in New-England, that deftroyed all 
the trees in the country for the fpace of two hundred miles. 
It is faid there were found a great number of holes in the 
ground, out of which thefe creatures broke forth in the form 
of maggots, which became flies with a kind of tail or fling, 
which they ftuck into the tree, and thereby envenomed and 
killed it.— [* Philof. Tranf. N° 8. p. 137'.] 

SWEAT {Cycl.) — Many diftempcratures of the body have their 
rife, as well as their cure, by means of the differences of 
this evacuation. 

The faults of our [weats, in regard to the general health of 
the body, are reducible principally to three kinds. 1. They 
are too exceffive : thefe ufually happen early in the morn- 
ing, as foon after three o'clock, and are in fome degree pe- 
riodical ; but in others they are rather continual, or have 
very few intermiflions. 2. The ufual and habitual fecreti- 
ons by [weat are fubje£t to be impeded, or retarded, and 
hence many diftempers take their rife. And 3. there is in 
fome particular people a remarkable difficulty of being brought 
to [weat at all. 

The perfons principally fubjeft to too profufe fiueats, are 
men of a plethoric and fanguineo-phlegmatic temperament ; 
thefe, on the flighteft motion of the body, are ufually 
thrown into profufe [weats ; and the fame perfons are ufually 
fubjefl to violent nocturnal [weats in the fpring and autumn 
feafons. Perfons in hectics alfo, wtten near the time of their 
death, ufually fall into profufe nocturnal [weats, which are 
always a fatal prognoftic. 

The perfons principally fubjecr. to a natural difficulty of 
[wealing, are thofe who have a mucous and thick dyfcra'fy of 
the humors ; and fometimes perfons of very tender and de- 
licate conftitutions, who are fubje£t to emotions of the 
blood, and are continually thin in flefh. 

PrognojHcs in [weats. A profufe [weat, though it confiderably 
waftcs the flefh and ftrength, yet is lefs dangerous when 
left to itfclf, than when rafhly fuppreffed. The confequences 
of habitual [weats being fuppreffed, are ufually according 
to the habit and difpofition of the patient, either cutaneous 
eruptions, as the itch ? and the like ; or catarrhs, coryzas, 
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4hd gravedos ; and fometimes they bring on congestions, 
inflammations, and convi.il (ions. 
Meilwd of treatment. So long asfweats bring on no bad fymp- 
toms in illneffes, they are to be rather promoted than 
checked, even though they may feem profufe in quantity ; 
and in this cafe, the proper regimen is a moderate warmth, 
a quiet ftate of the body, and frequent draughts of warm 
liquors ; but when the ftrength is found to be too much 
exhaufted by thefe fweats, fmall dofes of nitre are found of 
great fervice. 

When different diforders arife from the fupprefTion of fwcats, 
nothing is of greater fervice than the compound powder of 
antimonium diaplioreticum, crabs eyes, and nitre, given in 
fmall dofes every three hours; and a quiet pofture of the 
body is to be ordered, which greatly tends to promote 
/•weathig', and frequent draughts of warm and weak liquors 
are to be taken, and the bowels are to be relaxed with a 
clyfter, or a gentle purge, if there be no fymptom neceflarily 
forbidding it. In regard to thofe perfons, who are naturally 
very difficult to be/weated, a draught made of frefh arum- 
root and wine, or vinegar, ufually brings on profufe /went- 
ing, if they are put to bed, and warm liquors drank after- 
wards. It is a very good general caution, that profufe 
Jweats, if they have continued ever fo many months, are 
never to be repreffed by aftringents ; for in that cafe they 
are ufually attended with fymptoms much worfe than the 
original complaint. The common method of forcing out 
uipprefTedyiwff/.r by the hot alexipharmics, and volatile falts, 
is by no means advifeahle in any cafe. Bleeding, judici- 
oufly timed, is often of very great fervice in promoting 
/wests. When the natural Jweats of children are repelled, 
they become fuddenly feverifh and ill, and nothing relieves 
them till the Jweats are recalled. This may be done limply, 
by keeping them warmer than before, in moft cafes ; but 
when that fails, the gentle abforbents are to be prefcribed, 
and 'if they fuck, the nurfe may take the common alexi- 
pharmic medicines: crabs eyes are as proper as any thing 
for the child in this cafe, and for the nurfe the lapis contray- 
erva. The convulfions of children very often arife from 
the fuppreflion of their fweats, and are always then taken 
off by making them fweat again. Junker's Confp. Med. 

P- 53°- 

SWEATING -&:«/*'. The natives of North- America, when 
we firft fettled among them, had a great many houfes to 
fweat in, it being their gtneral remedy for difeafes of what- 
ever kind ; but at prefent they are lefs ufed among them. 
The cave, or /weating-hou/e, was ufually eight feet in dia- 
meter, and four feet high, the roof being fupported by fticks, 
' or boards. They ufually dug thefe caves in the fide of a 
hill, and as near as could be to fome rivet, or pond. The 
entrance into the cave was fmall, and when any perfon was 
fweating in it, the door was covered with a blanket, or fkin. 
Near the cave they ufed to make a large fire, and heat in 
this a quantity of ftones, perhaps five hundred weight; thefe 
they rolled into the cave, and piled up in a heap in the 
middle. When this is done the Indians go in naked, as 
many as pleafe, and fit around the heap of ftones; end as 
foen as they begin to grow faint, which is ufually in a 
quarter of an hour, they come out, and plunge themfelves 
all over in the water, remaining in it a minute or two; and 
repeating this a fecond time, they drefs themfelves, and go 
about their bufinefs. 

This has been for many ages ufed among them with fuccefs, 
in cafes of colds, furfeits, fciaticas, and pains fixed in their 
limbs, and the Englifli have often ufed the fame means, 
and found relief by it. It is pra&ifed equally at all times 
of the year, and the Indians do it not only in ficknefles, 
but by way of refrefhment after long journies, and other 
fatigues, and to ftrengthen themfelves for any expeditions. 
Fhilof. Tranf. N° 384. p. 131. 

Turf Sweating. See Tvrf -/wearing. 

SwEATiNG-rrw, in the manege, is a piece of a fey the about a 
foot long, and of the breadth of about three or four fin- 
gers, very thin, and fuch as cuts only with one fide. When 
a horfe is very hot, and the grooms have a mind to lcfTen 
the fweat, or make it glide off, they take this knife or iron 
in their two hands, and gently run the cutting edge alonn- 
the horfe's fkin, commonly with the grain, or as the hair 
lies, and but feldom againft it ; with intent to fcraoe off the 
fweat, and dry the horfe. 

Sweating-hww. See an account of the remains of a Roman 
fweating-room in the Philofophical Tran fact ions, N° 461. 
feet. 29. 

SwEATiNG-fche/s. See Sudor Anglicanus, Cycl. and Suppl. 

SWEET {Cycl.) — By a /west is underftood any vegetable juice, 
whether obtained by means of fugar, raifins, or other foreign 
or domeftic fruit, which is added to wines, with a defign 
to improve them. It is plain, from the making of artifi- 
cial muft, or ftum, by means of fine fugar, with a fmall ad- 
dition of tartar, that the art of /wcrf- making might receive 
a high degree of improvement, by the ufing pure fugar, as 
one general wholefome /weet, inftead of thofe infinite mix- 
tures of honey, raifins, fyrups, treacle, ftum, cyder, fite. 
wherewith the fweet-mzkas fupply the wine-coopers to 
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lengthen out, or amend their wines : for pure fugar being 
added to any poor wine, will ferment therewith, and im- 
prove it, and bring it to a proper degree of ftrength and vi- 
nofity. If the wine that is to be amended is tart of itfelf, 
no tartar fhould be added to the fugar, but if it be too /weet 
or lufcious, then the addition of tartar is neceffary. Sbaivs 
Lectures, p. 203. See the article Artificial Stum?, 
Sweet fabl'mate of mercury. See Mercurius dulcis. 
Sweet corn, a term ufed by the Indians to exprefs a fort of 
corn they are very fond of, and generally keep in their 
houfes, 

While the ear of the maiz, or Indian corn, is yet green, 
but full, they gather it, and firft boil, and afterwards dry it, 
and lay it up for ufe in bags, or bafkets. When they eat 
it, they boil it again, either whole, or grofsly beaten in a 
mortar; they then mix it with fifth, or with venifon, or 
beaver flefh, and account it a very fine difh. The green 
ears, or frefh fweet corn, they alfo fometimes eat, as foon 
as it is gathered, roafting it before the fire, and then picking 
out the grains. This is a new fupply of food for them 
many times, when their winter, or Iaft harveft-ftore is ex- 
haufted. Their foldiers alfo commonly go out to war againft 
their enemies about this time of the year, and find this fup- 
ply in their enemies fields. See Guinea corn. 

SwEET-J-P^i/liams, the Englifli name of feveral fpecies of carta- 
phyitus, or pink. See the article Pink. 
There is a great variety of fpecies, and very elegant diverfi- 
ties of colouring in thefe flowers ; the principal difference, 
however, is between the fingle and double kinds. 
The fingle kinds are to be propagated by fowing their feeds 
in March on a bed of light earth ; in May they will be ready 
to plant out, and muft then be fet at fix inches diftance in 
beds of the fame kind of earth. In thefe beds they ftiould 
remain till Michaelmas, and then be tranfplanted to the 
places where they are to remain, They will flower the next 
year in May, and ripen their feeds in Auguft, when that; 
of the beft flowers fhould be faved. 

The double kinds are propagated by layers in the fame man- 
ner with the carnations, they love a middling foil, neither 
too light, nor too ftiff; they continue flowering a long 
time, and are very beautiful, efpccially the mule-kind, which 
produces yearly two full blooms of flowers, the one in May, 
the other in July. Miller's Gardner's Dictionary. 

SWELLING (CycL) — Swellings in the face and falivary glands, 
without any fever, or rednefs of the fkin, fometimes happen 
in fummer months, and often give way to a gentle purge or 
two. See Medic. Efl*. Edinb. Abridg. Vol. 1. p. 65. 
Thefe /wettings are fometimes erifipclatous, and fall chiefly 
on theforehead and eyelids, and yield to purges and blifters. 
Ibid. 

SWIFT, in zoology, a name given by many to the common 
newt, or eft. See the article Eft. 

SWIFTERS, in a ftiip, ropes belonging to the main-mafts 
and fore-mafts, which help to fuccour or ftrengthen the 
ftirowds, and to keep the mails fliff: they have pendants 
fattened under the fhrowds, at the head of the mafts, with a 
double block, through which the /wi/ier is reeved; which. 
at the ftandiug part has a fingle block with a hook, hitched 
into a ring at the chain-wale, and fo the fall being haled 
up, helps to ftrengthen the maft ; yet it is belayed about the 
timber heads of the lower rails aloft, 

SWIFTING of a boat, is compaffing her gun-wale round with 
a good rope, to ftrengthen her in ftrefs of weather, that fhe 
be not (battered by the violence of the fea. 

Swiftin G the capflan-bars, aboard a fhip, is ftraining a rope 
all round the outer ends of the capftan-bars, in order to 
ftrengthen them, and make them bear all alike, and toge- 
ther, when the men heave or work there. 

Swifting ofaJJnp, is either bringing her aground, or upon 
a careen ; for then they ufe to fwift the mafts, to eafe and 
ftrengthen them, that all the weight may not hang by the 
head ; which is done by laying fail all the pendants of the 
/ivifters and tackles with a rope clofe to the maft, and as- 
near to the blocks as can be ; and then to carry forward the 
tackles, and there to bowfe, or hale them down as hard 
and taught as poffible. The word of command here, is, 
Ho! bowfe men ! All this is done alfo to keep the maft from 
rifing out of the ftep. 

SWIGGING, a particular way of caftrating rams. 

The operation is performed by throwing the creature on his 
back, in which pofture he is held ; then a ftring is drawn 
about his tefticles as tight as pofiible, and fixing it there, 
the part is anointed with frefh butter. The beaft. is then 
left to feed, and in two or three days the tefticles grow fo 
rotten, as to fall off with the ftring, or may be plucked 
away with a fmall force. Beyle's Works Abr. Vol. 1. p. 87. 

SWIMMING effijkes. SeeNATATio, and AiR-bladder. ■ 

SWINE, /us. See the article Sus. 

Swine are very profitable creatures to the owner, being 
kept at fmall expence, feeding on things that would be 
otherwifc thrown away, and producing a very large increafe. 
They are apt to dig up the ground, and to break fences ; 
but this may be prevented, by putting rings in their nofes, 
and yoaks about their necks. Leicefterihire, North am pton- 

ihirej 
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mire, and Hampfhire, are famdus for thefe animals, which 
feems owing to their being clayey countries, and that more 
beans and peafe are fown there, than in other places. The 
wild kind never grow fo large as the tame, but they are 
much better tafted. The keepers of hogs fhould always 
choofe fuch boars to breed out of as are long bodied, and 
have deep bellies and fides, fhort nofes, thick thighs, ihort 
legs, high claws, a thick neck, and a thick chine, well fet 
with large briftles. 

It is- not proper to keep too many breeding faws ; for they 
will produce fo many young at a time, and this three times 
a year, that they will not find food enough. They ufually 
bring .thirteen or fourteen young ones in a litter, fome- 
tlmes more, but they can bring up no more than they have 
teats to fuckle ; and they bring forth three times in a year. 
Young flioots, as they are called, that is, fwine of three 
quarters of a year old, are bell: for pork, and thofe of a year 
and half, for bacon. Moid and fedgy grounds are good for 
fwine, for they eat the roots of many of the plants that grow 
there ; and the fruit of the beech, chefnut, and hedge 
bufhes, fatten them well, and make their fiefh much better 
tafted, than when bred intirely in the ftye. Mortimer's 
Hufbandry, p. 253. 

SwiSE-pipe, in ornithology, a name ufed in many parts of 
England for the red-wing. 

SWlNG-wbeel, in a royal pendulum, that wheel which drives 
the pendulum. In a wfctch, or balance clock, it is called 
the crown-wheel. 

SWINGING was prefcribed by antient phyficlans, as a good 
exercife in fome cafes. See Agitation. 

SWINGLE, in the wire works in England, the wooden fpoke 
which is fixed to the barrel that draws the wire, and which, 
by its being forced back by the cogs of the wheel, is the 
occafion of the force with which the barrel is pulled. Rays 
Engliih Words, p. 133. 

SWINGLING. See the article Brake. 

SWIT, in natural hiftory, a name given by the people of the 
Philippine iflands to a very fmall bird of the humming bird 
kind, frequent in that part of the world. It is beautifully 
coloured, and lives on the honey of flowers. 

SWORD (Cycl.) — SwoRD-taW, in the manege, is the horfe- 
man's right hand, as* bridle-hand is ufed to denote his left 
hand. 

Pleas of the Sword. See Plea, Cycl. and Jus gladii, Suppl. 

SYCABIS, in zoology, a name by which fome authors have 
called the atricapilla, or black-cap, a fmall bird well known 
in England. See Atricapilla. 

SYCAMINOS, a word ufed by fome for the mulberry fruit, 
and by fome for the tree. 

SYCAMORE -tree, a name improperly given by us to the 
acer majus. See the article Maple. 

SycAMORE-w - //?, in natural hiftory, the name of a peculiarly 
large and beautiful moth, or night butterfly, fo called, from 
its caterpillar feeding on the leaves of the fycamore. 
This caterpillar is remarkably Iarge,very often growing to three 
inches and an half long, and three quarters of an inch in dia- 
meter. The head is fmall, and the body confifts of twelve rings, 
each of which has five or fix large and ftifF hairs on it, each 
having at its extremity a fmall, but hard globule of a blue 
colour, from which there often arife alfo feveral other hairs, 
{mailer and fhorter than the others, and having one in the 
middle a little longer than the reft ; on nine of the rings 
sdfo there is above each foot a white oval mark, furrounded 
by a black line ; thefe Malpighi difcovered in the filkworm 
to be the organs of refpiration. 

This caterpillar has fixteen feet, difpofed in three feries, or 
ranges; fix are placed near the head, thefe ftanding very 
clofe together, eight more ftand in the middle of the body, 
and the other two near the tail : the fix that are placed near 
the head, are the only true feet, for the reft ferve as well to 
fix the creatures to any particular place, as to aflift them in 
their motions. The fkin is yellow and fmooth, without a 
iingle hair, except thofe particularly before mentioned. 
Thefe caterpillars being put into a box, each fpun itfelf a 
ftrong and firm cafe, which it faftencd to the fide of the box, 
and in it waited the time of its laft transformation : in 
each of thefe fhells there was left a fmall aperture, by means 
of which the creature was to get out when in its butterfly 
ftate, and the head of this animal was placed exactly againft 
this aperture. In this ftate they lie all the autumn, winter, 
and fpring, and in the beginning of fummer come out in 
the fhape of a very elegant moth. The wings, when ex- 
panded, meafure more than five inches, and each has an eye, 
like that on the peacock's tail, near the extremity. The 
horns are of the feathered kind, and are very large and ele- 
gant; and the body and origins of the wings are covered 
with very long hairs. Mem. Acad. Par. 1692. 

SYCION, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs a decocti- 
on of dried figs. 

SYCITES, the figflone, an idle name given by fome authors 
to fuch natural nodules of flint or pebbles, as happen to ap- 
proach to a fig in fhape. 

Sycites vinum, a term ufed by the antients to exprefs a wine 
impregnated with figs. 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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SYCOMANTIA, 1^^^ in antiquity, a (pedes of di- 
vination performed with fig-leaves ; for which fee Pottery 
ArchEeoI. Grsec, lib. 2. cap. 18. Tom. I, p. 353. 

SYCOSIS, a term ufed by fome authors to exprefs a tumor of 
the anus, differing only in bignefs from the thymus. It had 
this name from the refemblancc of the flefli about its edges 1 
to a ripe fig. The antients underftood two forts of ulcerated 
tumors by this name, tho' both attending the fame part ; the 
one was hard and round, the other fofter, and of an irregular 
figure: from the firft there was discharged only a fmall quan- 
tity of matter, from the latter a very large quantity, and 
that of a very ill fmell. Some other of the antient phyfi- 
cians make the fame word alfo exprefs two forts of ulcerated 
tumors of the head, or beard, which they diftinguifh. by the 
fame characters into a hard and a foft one. 

SYCOTA, a word ufed by fome of the antients to exprefs a 
fort of food prepared of figs. 

SYCOTON, a name given by the antients to the liver of A 
pig fed with figs. This was efteemed a very elegant difti 
among the old Greeks. 

SYDEROPCECILUS, in natural hiftory, the name of a ftontf 
mentioned by the antients. It was found in Arabia, and 
feems to have obtained this name from its being fpotted with 
a ferrugineous colour. The defcriptions of the antients are, 
however, in this, as in many other inftances, too fhort to 
fuffer us to guefs what ftone they meant. This might pofli- 
bly be a granite with fpots of this peculiar colour. 

SYENITES, in the natural hiftory of the antients, a name 
given by many to the granite, the fame with the oriental 
granite of the moderns. It had this name from its country ; 
but our artificers have of late learned to call a very different 
fubftance by a name that founds very like this, the beautiful 
purple and yellow marble, fo frequent with us now in tables* 
fcfe. being called among them Sienna marble. Hill's Hift. 
of Foft*. p. 500. 

SYLVA (Cycl.) — Sylva, among the Romans, a ludicrous 
kind of hunting exhibited in the circus ; fo called, becaufe 
the circus was really planted with trees, which had been dug 
up with the roots by the foldiers and brought thither, and 
fixed to large beams, after which earth being thrown upon 
their roots, the circus actually refcmbled a wood ; then be- 
ing filled with all forts of herbivorous animals, the people 
were let loofe upon them, and carried all clear off. Pitifc. 
Lex. Ant. in voc. 

SYLURUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Gefnef td the_/7- 
lurus of Willughby, and others, which we call in Engliih the 
jheat-fijh. 

The names of fifti are in general fo arbitrary, that it is not 
eafy to determine what is meant by them in the different au- 
thors who ufe them : but Artedi has very well diftinguifhed 
this by the name of the ft 'lurus with four cirri, or beards* 
at the mouth; by which it evidently is diftinguifhed from 
the fifh called the lake, which, though a true fi 'lurus, has 
only one beard. 

SYMBACCHI, £t/<.fiax^ojj in antiquity, a designation given 
to the two men, who purified the city of Athens at the feftival 
Thargelia. See Thargelia. 

SYMBOLISM, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers 
to exprefs a confent of parts. 

SYMBOLOGICE is ufed by fome for that part of the fcienc* 
of medicine, which treats of the fymptoms of difeafes. 

SYMPARATAXIS, a word ufed by Hippocrates to exprefs 
the conflict between nature and a difeafe, and the aliments 
or medicines given in it. 

SYMPASMA, a word ufed by many authors to fignify a ca- 
taplafm. 

SYMPATHETIC inks. See Sympathetic Inks. 

Sympathetic powder. The compofition of the famous fym~ 
pathetic powder, ufed at Goflelaer by the miners in all their 
wounds, is this. Take of green vitriol eight ounces, of 
gum tragacanth, reduced to an impalpable powder, one 
ounce; mix thefe together, and let a fmall quantity of the 
powder be fprinkled on the wound, and it immediately 
ftops the bleeding. The vitriol is to be calcined to whitenefs 
in the fun, before it 13 mixed with the gum. 

SYMPATHY, {Cycl) in medicine. A part is faid to fuffer by 
fympathy, or confent, when it is yet whole and found, and 
is only affected by the fault of fome other part. Medic, 
EiT. Edinb. Abridg. Vol. 1. p. 449. 

We have fome practical remarks on the fympathy of the 
parts of the body, in the Medical EiTays of Edinburgh^ 
Vol. 5. Art. 45. 

SYMPESIS, a word ufed by the old Greek writers to fig- 
nify concoction, or digeftiou. 

SYMPHONIACA, in botany, a name given by fome authors 
to the common hyofdamus, or henbane. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2.- 

SYMPHONIALE, in the Italian mufic, is fometimes prefixed 
to a canon, or fu^ue, to fhew that it is at unifon, :'. e. that 
the fecond part is to follow, or imitate the firft in the fame 
intervals, founds, notes, &c. the third to obferve the fame 
with regard to the fecond, and fo on. 

SYMPHYTUM, comfrey, in the Linnaean fyftem of botany, 
the name of a genus of plants, the characters of which are! 

i thefe. The cup is an erect, acute, pentagonal ■perianthium, 
jSff <diyid«4 
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divided into five fegments at the rim, and remaining when 
the flower is fallen. The flower confifts of one petal, formed 
into a very fhort tube, with a bellied tubular end, fome- 
what thicker than the tube, the extremity of which is di- 
vided into five fegments. The opening of the flower has 
five tapering rays, fhorter than the rim of the flower, and 
converging, fo as to form a fort of cone. The {lamina are 
five tapering filaments, placed alternately with the rays of 
the mouth of the flower ; the anthers are acute, upright, 
and covered. The piftillum has four germina. The ftyle is 
flender, and of the fame length with the flower. The ftig- 
ma is fimple. The cup becomes inlarged, and fuppties the 
place of a fruit, containing four pointed gibbous feeds, with 
their tops converging one towards another. Linnai Gen. 
Plant, p. 38. 

Thechara£ers of fympbytum, according to Tournefort, are 
tbefe. The flower confifts of one leaf, and is funneUafni- 
oned, but fomewhat refembling the bell-fhaped ones. The 
cup is divided into fegments, even, to the bafe, and from 
this there arifes a piftil, which is fixed in the manner of a 
nail to the hinder part of the flower, and is furrounded with 
four embryos, which afterwards ripen into fo many feeds : 
thefe are of the fhape of a viper's head, and are contained 
in the cup, which becomes inlarged for their reception. 
The fpecies of comfrey, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe. 1, The great purple-flowered comfrey. 2. The great 
bluifh purple-flowered comfrey. 3. The white or yellow- 
ifh-flowered great comfrey. 4. The deep yellow-flowered 
great comfrey. 5. The great comfrey, with variegated flow- 
ers. 6. The tuberofe-rooted larger comfrey. 7. Thefmaller 
tuberofe-rooted comfrey. 8. The large echium-Ieaved com- 
frey, with red roots, and yellow flowers. 9. The large 
echium-Ieaved comfrey, with red roots, and white flowers. 
1 0. The narrow-leaved comfrey, with red roots, and yellow 
flowers. 

Authors have been ufed to reckon another fpecies of this 
plant, the little borage-like comfrey ; but this is properly a 
fpecies of omphaloides. Tourn. Inft. p. 138. 
The roots of the common comfrey are very powerful agglu- 
tinants. The common people ufe them with fuccefs in frefh 
wounds, and a conferve of them is found of excellent u(e in 
hemorrhages of all kinds. They have been alfo recom- 
mended in the gout and fciatica, as of great virtues in miti- 
gating the pain, and fhortening the paroxyfms. 
Symphytum was a name given among the antients to feveral 
different plants, which had the common virtues of aggluti- 
nators. We have appropriated the word to comfrey ; but 
Diofcorides plainly ufes it fometimes as the name of elecam- 
pane, and fometimes aa that of the common horfe-tail. He 
even feems to have led himfelf into an error in the ufe of 
thefe fynenyms, in this very article, having prefcribed the 
horfe-tail, under the name of fympbytum, for a fhortnefs of 
breath. It is very evident, from the tenor of his other 
works, that he meant to prefcribe the helenium, or elecam- 
pane, that having the qualities neceflary in fuch a cafe ; and 
neither this author, nor any other, ever having recommended 
the horfe-tail on any occafion of this kind. Pliny has col- 
lected the virtues and characters of the fympbytum from all 
the authors he had, in whom the word occurred, and there- 
fore he has given a lift of virtues that belong to no one 
plant. 

SYMPLEXIUM, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of 
foflils, of the clafs of the felenitie, but not of the determi- 
nate and regular figure of moft of the genera of thofe bodies, 
but compofed of various irregular connections of differently 
fhaped, and ufually imperfect bodies. 

The word is derived from the Greek, cvp,K\*xb) y to connect 
or compound a mixt mafs of different things. 
The bodies of this genus are of an irregular figure, and are 
varioufly notched, divided, and indented at their edges : they 
are compofed of a number of other imperfect felenitie, prin- 
cipally of the rhomboidal kind, though not unfrequently 
with the columnar, and ufually with parts of tabular mafles 
among them. The different bodies that form this kind are 
feldom quite perfect, having ufually fallen together before 
they were wholly hardened ; but generally, whether they 
form a larger or a fmaller mafs, they together affect the ex- 
ternal figure of a flat hexaedral column, though varioufly 
notched at the fides, and truncated at the ends. Hills Hiit. 
of FolT. p. 124. 

SYMPLOCE, EufATrXox);, in rhetoric, a figure, where the 
fame word is repeated feveral times in the beginning or 
end of a fentence : thus, &uU legsm tultt f Rullus. Quis 
majorem populi partem fuffragiis privavit P Rullus. Sfatjs co- 
mitiis prafuit ? Idem Rullus. Voff'.Khet. fib. 5. p. 289, 

SYMPOSIARCH, 2:^™™^?, in antiquity, the direaor, 
or manager of an entertainment. This office was fome- 
times performed by the perfon at whofe charge the entertain- 
ment was provided ; fometimee by another named by him ; 
and at other times, efpecially in entertainments provided at 
the common expence, he was elected by lot, or by the fuf- 
frages of the guefts. He was otherwife called bafileus, rex, 
and modimperator, &c. and determined the laws of good 
fellowfhip, obferved whether every man drank his propartt- 
on, whence he was called opbtbalmus> eculus, the eye. 
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The guefts were in all things obliged to obey his com- 
mands ; on which account Cicero upbraids a certain perlbn, 
that qui nunquam populi Romani legibus paruifjet, iis Igibus, 
ques in poculis ponebantur, obtemperabat : he, who had never 
Submitted to the laws of the Roman people, yielded obedi- 
ence to thofe of drinking. 

Arian reports, that the king being elected by lots commanded 
iii this manner, do you drink, do you fill the glofs, do you go, 
do you come y &c. The chief magistrates were not exempted 
from yielding obedience, if the lots gave another the pre- 
eminence. Plutarch relates, that Agefilaus, king of Lace- 
demon, being chofen fympofiarcb, gave the following com- 
mand to the cup-bearer, who afked him how much wine 
every gueff. mould drink, viz. If there is plenty of ivine., ht 
every man have what he calls for ; if not, let every man have 
en equal /hare. 

SYMPTOSIS, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs a con- 
traction, or fublidence of the vefTels, fuch as happens under 
evacuations. It alfo is fometimes ufed to exprefs a remUTion ia 
a difeafe, and the falling away in flefh of people in ncknefs, 

SYNAGELASTIC, an epithet ufed to exprefs the fifhes of 
the gregarious kind, or which fwim together in large fhoals, 
in oppofition to the fol'ttary kinds. 

SYNAGRIS, in zoology, a fifh caught in the Archipelago, 
and fome other feas, and much refembling the dentex. Some 
have ufed it as a fynonym for that fifh, and others accounted 
it only a name applied to the dentex while young, but it is 
properly a diftinct fpecies. It is confidently fhorter and 
thicker than the dtntex, and much refembfes the carp in 
figure. Its head is yellow, and its fides are variegated with 
bluifh, and other coloured lines, laid in an oblique directi- 
on ; but the longitudinal fide lines are black. Its fades are 
remarkably round in figure, and its tail very forked. Bel- 
lonius de Pifc. 

Ariftotle, Atheneus, and others, apply the name fynazrh 
to the fiih generally called the dentex, or fynodan, the den- 
tale of the Italians. 

According to Artedi, it is a fpecies of the fparus, and is 
diflinguifhed by him by the name of the variegated fparus 
with a fharp back, and with four hirge teeth. 

SYNARTHROSIS (£>/.)— The articulation of bones, fo 
joined together as to remain fixed in their fituation, is of two 
kinds; one is made by ingrailing, and the other in the 
fame manner, in which a nail, or pin, is fixed in wood. 
The firft of thefe may be again fubdivided into the deeper 
and the more fuperficial kind. 

The deep kind is obfervable in the articulation of the broad 
bones ; the antients term this a future, from the refemblance 
it bears to a coarfe feam, as is feen in the upper bones of 
the fkull. It is made by jags, notches, and holes, in each 
of the articulated bones, by which they are mutuallv indent- 
ed, much after the fame manner as what is cailed dove- 
tailing among the joiners. By the antients this was called 
alfo unguis, probably becaufe the indented pieces are rounded 
like nails. Sutures have been divided alfo into the true and 
the falfe. See Skull. 

The other kind is that which is obferved in bonee joined 
together by more extended furfaces, in which no indentation 
appears outwardly. This kind of articulation the antienu 
termed harmony \ and the articulation of fome of the bones 
of the upper jaw were given as examples of it. But though, 
they defcribe this as running in a fingle line, they did not 
mean this in a ffrict fenfe, but only that the joint was like 
that of two rough boards without grooves ; for they have 
exprefsly told us, that fome fmall inequalities might be ob- 
ferved in thefe joints, aijd fome of them have ufed the 
terms future and harmony indifferently. The other kind of 
fynarthrofts, an example of which we have in the teeth, is 
called gomphofis, a Greek term, ftill retained. Wmjlovi* 
Anatomy, p. 15. 

SYNATHROISMUS, JWB^^, \ n rhetoric, a figure 
which, in order to magnify a thing, whether good or bad, 
enumerates a great many different perfons, actions, &c. to 
which it relates : thus Cicero, qui mibi fratrem optatiffimum 9 
me fratri anmntiffimo, liberis nojiris parentes, nobis Uberos ; 
qui dignitatem, qui ordinem, qui fortunas, qui amplijftmam rem- 
fublicam, qui patriam, qua nihil potefi ejfe jucundius ; qui de- 
nique nofmet ipfos nobis reddidijUs. See Voff. Rhet. lib. 5. 
P- 37*- 

SYNCAMPE, a word ufed by the old writers to exprefs the 
joint, or flexure, where thq upper part of the arm is joined 
to the lower. 

SYNCAUSIS, a word ufed by fome medical writers to exprefs 
the drying, and, as it were, burning up of the excrements 
within the body, by a febrile heat. 

SYNCHISIS, a word ufed by the old medical writers to ex- 
prefs a confufion and perturbation of all the humors in con- 
coction, from the imbecillity of the flomach. It is alfo ufed 
to exprefs a difeafe of the eye, which confifts in a confufion 
of the humors : this generally proceeds from a violent blow ; 
fometimes from an inflammation of the uvea, occafionuig a 
rupture of the veffels, and an effufion of the humors. 

SYNCHORESIS, El-vx^m^, in rhethoric, the fame with per* 
mijfiqti. See Permission. 

SYNCHYSIS, 
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SYNCHYSiS, SuQptut t in rhetoric, a confufed .manner of 
expreflion,_ where the natural order of the words is perverted. 
Horace affe£ts it much: thus lib. i, fat. 5. 

Ptene macros arfit dum turdos verfat in .igne. 

SYNCOMISTERIA, EuMEefAtflajK^ j n antiquity, the fame 
with tbalyjia. See Thalysia. 

SYNCOMISTQN, a name .given by Athcnasus, and fome 
other authors, to the coarfer fort of bread eaten by the poor 
in many countries, and made of unfitted meal, the bran be- 
ing mixed up among the reft. This is a very nouriihin^ 
■food, and for laborious people, or thofe who ufe much exer- 
cife, is highly preferable to all other lints of bread. 

SYNCRISIS, a word ufec! by the chemical writers to exprefs a 
concretion, or coagulation of any thing, effected by a fpon- 
taneous, or violent reduction of a liquid fubftance to a folid 
one, by a privation of the humid. 

SYNCRISMATA, a fort of ointment, of the nature of the 
acopa, in ufe among the antients. 

SYNCRITICA, a name given by fome writers to .fuch medi- 
cines as are of a coercive and aftringent quality., whether 
ufed externally, or given internally. 

SYNDESIS, a word ufed by the antient phyficians to exprefs 
a binding, or ftraitcning. 

SYNDESMOSIS, in anatomy, a connection of the bones, 
■called alfo fyituxrofis. 

SYNDESMUS, in anatomy, a word ufed by fame for a liga- 
ment. See Ligament. 

SYNECHES, in medicine, is the name of a fever of the next 
degree to the intermittent: it alfo fecms to be fome thing of 
kin to thofe, and is called the continent, or remitting fever. 
It is a continual fever in regard to duration, though not in 
degree, continuing many days together without intermiflion : 
but then it has its diminutions and augmentations ; fome- 
times regular, fometimes irregular, though no true inter- 
mimons. Aliens s Synopfis, p. 3. 

SYNECTICON, a word ufed by the old writers to exprefs 
the proximate caufe of a difeafe ; called alfo the caufa conti- 
neniy and always remaining clofely united with the difeafe. 

SYNERGASMA, a word ufed by Libavius, and fome other 
authors, to exprefs any operation in cbemiftry. The ope- 
rations are by this author divided into two dafles, the 
energetic, and preparatory : the firft producing fuch bodies 
as are of power to act on others as menflruums, to cure dif- 
eafes, and the like ; and the others producing no fuch 
things, but being decenary preparatives to them. 

SYNESTIC is fometimes applied by phyficians to exprefs the 
ftools when firm, and of a confidence ; fuch as to make 
them remain in their fhape, in oppofition to liquid ones. 

SYNGENESIA, in botany, a clafs of plants with hermaphro- 
dite flowers, whole (tamiaa are naturally formed into a 
jingle regular congeries. 

The word is formed of the Greek *&r 9 together, and j*w<wt, 
formation. The plants comprehended under it are thofe 
whofe ftamina, by the junction of their apices, are formed 
into a fingle regular q-lindric body ; and among thefe are 
the lettuce, fuccory, hawkweed, &c. 

The fyngenefia expreiles the fame claft of plants with the com- 
pound flowered plants of Ray, and others. The general 
characters of the clafs are thefe. 

The cup is the crown of the feed, and ftands on the fum- 
mit of the germen. The flower confifts of one petal, and 
has a very narrow and long tube placed upon the germen : 
this is either tubular, ligulated, or naked. 
The tubular flower of the jyngenefta has, at the fumrait of 
the tube, a wide campanulated mouth, divided into five 
fegments, which are expanded, and fomewhat bent back- 
ward. The ligulated flower is that which has a plain and 
ftrait edge turning outwards, with a truncated apex undi- 
vided, but furnifhed with three or four teeth. The naked 
flowers are thofe which have no mouth at all j and often in 
thefe, even the tube is alfo wanting. The ftamina are five 
very fhort and flender filaments, inferted into the tube of 
the flower. The anthera: are of the fame number with the 
ftamina : they are ilender, erect, and grow together at their 
fides, fo as to form a tubular cylindric body of the length 
of the mouth of the flower, and divided into five fegments 
at the edge. The germen of the pifKl is oblong, and placed 
under the receptacle of the flower. The ftyle is capillary, 
erect, and of the length of the ftamina, and goes through 
the cylinder formed by the anthers. The ftigma is divid- 
ed into two parts, which ftand open, and bend backwards. 
Thefe plants have properly no pericarpium, though in fome 
few fpecies there is a coriaceous cruft placed about the feed. 
The feed is fingle and oblong, often of a quadrangular fi- 
gure, and fometimes narrower at the bafe than in any other 
part. Linnari Gen. Plant, p. 370. 

The feeds are, in the different genera of this clafs, of a very 
'different appearance at the ends. Some are crowned with a 
downy matter, compofed of a great number of fingle fhort 
filaments, placed circularly, orotherwife, on the head of the 
feed. In fome the downy matter is radiated ; in others it is 
ramofe, or branched ; and in fome it is fupported on a pe- 
■ dicle, while in others it ftands immediately on the feed. In 
fome genera the feeds have no down, at all, but have a 
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(mall corona, formed of what was originally the cup of the 
flower : this is permanent, and divided ufuafly into five fer- 
ments. In fome genera the feed is wholly naked, having 
neither any down, nor this crown of a cup h 

The fexes -of the plants of tllis clafs are very varioufly dif- 
pofed, and it is owing to this that there are among them 
feveral different kinds of flowers. The tubulated flower is 
called m hermaphrodite flower, when it contains both the 
ftamina and piftil. It is called a male flower, when it con- 
tains only ftamina without any ftigmata. It is called a fe- 
male flower, when it contains a ftigma and no ftamina. 
And there is flill another fort of flower, called neutral, 
among this clafs of plants ; thefe have neither ftamina, piftil, 
nor ftigma, nor indeed any other part of fructification, 
i hele feveral kinds of flowers are, in the defections of the 
genera, called ligulated, campanulated, tic. from their flripe. 
A flower compofed of a great number of thefe fmall flowers 
is called flofcular, or flofculofe flower ; each of thefe, from 
their being fmall, and only making up a part of a general 
flower, being called a flofcule. The common receptacle of 
the fructification in the flofculous flowers contains alwavs 
feveral flofcules ; and in the various genera the difk, on 
which thefe are received, is cither concave, convex plain 
globofe, or, finally, pyramidal. This receptacle is called 
by fome thalmnus. 

The fuperfieies of this receptacle is called bv authors, in 
fome genera, naked, in others paleaceous. In the naked 
kinds, it a either abfolutcly bare, or elfc covered wiih a 
number of lmall tubercles, or with fhort and erefl hairs. 
The paleaceous receptacles are covered on the furface with 
narrow, Tubulated, and painted palose, or chaffy fubflanccs. 
Thefe ftand erefi, and are placed between the flofcules. 
The common cup, or perianthium, in thefe plants, con- 
tains, or indoles both this receptacle, and all the flofcules: 
this is contrafletl together at the top when the plant is in 
flower, but it expands itfelf when the flofcules are fallen, 
and the feeds are to ripen. This general cup h, in its dif- 
ferent appearances in the f.veral genera, diftiniruifhcd bv au- 
thors by the epithet fimplrx, imhiiatus, mdnuffus. 'The 
perianthium fimplex, or fimple cup, is that which con- 
fifts of only one fimple feries of leaves, which furround the 
flower. The imbricated cup is that which is compofed of 
a vaft number of fhort fquaMm*, or (tales, the "exterior 
ones being gradually fhorter thai- the inner ones, which they 
lie upon. The calyx ainftus is that, in which while one 
feries of long and equal fegments furrounds the flofcules, an- 
other fmall feries furrounds only the bafe of the inner, Am- 
ple, and larger cup. The compound flowers are very va- 
riouflv^ compofed, in regard to the nature of the flofcules. 
Linntsi Gen. Plant, p. 371. 

I. Some are compofed of tubulofe hermaphrodite flowers in 
the difk, and of the fame fort of tubulous hermaphrodite 
floweis in the radius. 2. Others are compofed of tubulofe 
hermaphrodite flowers in the difk, and of tubulous female 
flowers in the radius. 3. Some are compofed of tubulous 
hermaphrodite flowers in the difk, and of tubulofe neutral 
flowers in the radius. 4. Some have tubulofe hermaphrodite 
flowers in the difk, and ligulated hermaphrodite flowers in 
the radius. 5. Some are compofed of tubulous hermaphro- 
dite flowers in the difk, and of ligulated female flowers in 
the radius. 6. Some are compofjd of tubulous hermaphro- 
dite flowers in the difk, and ligulated neutral flowers' in 
the radius. 7. Some are compofed of tubulous hermaphro- 
dite flowers in the did:, and of naked and neutral flowers in 
the radius. 8. Some ate compofed of -tubulofe male flowers 
in the difk, and of naked female flowers in the radius. And 
9. fome are compofed of ligulated female flowers in the difk, 
and ligulated hermaphrodite flowers in the radius. 
The eflential character of a ilofculous flower confifls in its 
anthera growing together into a cylindric body, and pro- 
ducing a fingle feed, which ftands under the receptacle of 
the fcparate flofcule. Id. p. 372. 

The common cup is ufual in moft genera of this plant, but 
it is no univerfal character, for it is wanting in the echino- 
pus. Nor is this the only variation they are fubject to, for 
the common receptacle, which might feem a very eflential 
part of the plant, is wanting in the milleria. ft is evident 
from this, how very uncertain characters the common 
cup, and common receptacle of the feeds, are in this clafs 
of plants ; for though they have been judged eflential, and 
unerring marks, yet we find the two plants above named 
want them feverally ; and we alfo find that fome plants are 
pofl'efled of them, which have not the other characters of the 
clafs. Thus fcabious has a common cup, and dipfacus a 
common receptacle, yet neither fcabious, nor dipfacus, are 
flofculous, or, as they may much more properly be called, 
fyngencfitms plants. 

It is very remarkable that Plunder has no genus of com- 
pound flowers. Tournefort, though he had not the aflift- 
ances of the later obfervations on the ftamina and anthera; 
to guide him, yet has fixed very natural genera in the clafs 
of the fyngencfioM, or compound flowered plants. 
Vaillant made more obfervations on the nature of the flowers 
of tliefe plants, than any one who went before him, and the 
3 only 
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mily error he run into, was the making too many genera. 
Pontedera has rendered the method of this clafs very eafy 
and clear, though he found it very confufed. Linnm Gen. 
Plant, p. 373. 
SYNGNATHUS, in ichthyology, the name of a genus of 
fifties, the characters of which are thefe. The coverings of 
the gills are on each fide compofed of a thin and fingle bony 
lamella j the head is oblong and comprefTed; the jaws are 
clofed up at the fides j and the mouth is only capable of 
opening at the extremity of the fnout. The body is long 
and very (lender ; the fhape is fometimes roundifh, but more 
ufually angular. The fins are in moft fpecies four in num- 
ber, but in fome only one. 
The fpecies of this genus, enumerated by Artedi, are four, 

1. The fquare-bodied fyngnathus, having no fin at the tail. 
-This is the creature called the hippocampus by authors. 

2. The cyYmdric Jyngnatbus without any breaft, or tail fins. 
This is the acus lumbriciformis of Mr. Ray. 3. The fyn- 
gnathus with the middle of the body heptagonal, and with 
a pinnated tail. This is the acus Arijlotelis fpecies altera major 
of Willughby. 4. The fyngnathus with the middle of the 
body hexangular, and a pinnated tail. This is the common 
acus Ariflotells, In the diftinguifhing this genus, the num- 
ber of the incifures, in the body of the feveral fpecies, is 
to be carefully attended to. Artedi^ Gen. Pifc. 

The name fyngnathus is of Grecian origin, and is formed 
of the word ««, which in compofition iignifies the fame as 
the Latin con, together, and yva&o?, a jaw. It is given to 
this fifh from that remarkable ftruiture of its mouth, by 
which the jaws are made to grow together, and the very end 
of the mouth only opens. 

SYNGNOME, £s»£qM, in rhetoric, the fame with concejfwn. 
See Concession, Cycl. 

SYNNAS, or Synnadium marmor, in the writings of the 
antients, the name of a fpecies of marble ufed in the larger 
buildings of the Romans. It is by fome confounded with 
the docimenum marmor, with which the temple of Jupiter, 
erected by Adrian, was built ; but this is erroneous, fince 
that elegant marble was always charactered as perfectly 
white, without blcmiin j and this was always fpotted, and 
clouded with black, infomuch that fome writers have called 
it by an epithet, expreffing thofe variegations, maculoja fynnas. 

SYNNEUROSIS, in anatomy, a kind of articulation of the 
bones, performed by the intervention of ligaments. 

SYNOCHA, (Cycl.) in medicine, the name of a fpecies of 
fever, of which authors diftinguifh two kinds, the fimple, 
and the compound. The fimple fynocha is very rare in our 
parts of the world. The compound one is a mixed difeafe 
of the fynocbal and ordinary continued fever, and has been 
called by fome the putrid fever, and fynocha putrida by the 
antient mediral writers. 

Signs of it. The fynocha always feizes people at once with a 
violent heat, without thofe fhiverings which frequently 
attend the firft attacks of other fevers. It is attended with 
a violent thirft, an univerfal languor, and lafiitude of the 
limbs; and often with anxieties, fighings, and fufTocative 
difficulties of breathing. Acute and violent pains are felt in 
the head, with a tumid rednefs of the face and eyes, noifes 
in the ears, vertigos, and eternal reftlefsnefs and toiling about 
in the bed, with wildneffes in the thoughts. The urine 
from the firft is red and pellucid ; it rarely admits of any 
breaking, or depofits any fediment before the fourth day, 
then it frequently precipitates a reddifh matter. There is 
generally an obftinate coftivenefs, and fpafmodic tenfions of 
the back and limbs are ufually very painfully felt during 
the whole time of the difeafe. The feventh day generally 
brings on a crlfis in this difeafe, which in young people is 
ufually by an haemorrhage of the nofe, in older by profufe 
fweats. The perfons moft fubjeit to this difeafe are thofe 
of a plethoric habit, who eat high-feafoned foods, and ufe 
little exercife ; and efpecially fuch as have had any habitual 
evacuation of blood ftopt upon them. It is more frequent 
in the fpring and autumn, than at other feafons. Junker's 
Confp. Med. p. 267. 

Caufes of it. Thefe are principally violent and unaccuftomed 
exercife, drinking large quantities of fpirituous liquors, long 
watchings, immoderate paffions, violent fweatings from 
hot medicines, and fudden cooling the body when very hot, 
by drinking large draughts of cold water, or other weak li- 
quors. All thefe occafion the fever, by affeiting the pletho- 
ric habit of the perfon ; but this, which is the general and 
original ban's of the diftemper, is ufually brought on by 
omiflion of ufual bleedings at fpring and autumn, and other 
feafons, by fuppreflions of accuftomed haemorrhages by the 
nofe, and by ftoppages of the menftrual, or hemorrhoidal 
evacuations. 

Prognofiics in it. The fynochal fever, in itfelf, is feldom at- 
tended with any great danger ; and when the crifis happens 
by profufe fweats, or by an haemorrhage, on the feventh 
day, there is no fear of any ill accidents : but if this time 
pafs without a crifis, and the congeftions remain, young 
perfons are ufually thrown into a violent phrenitis, and 
older ones into foporous affections ; -and even in fome cafes, 
where the crifis comes regularly on by haemorrhages, there 
is danger from its being too great in quantity, and too 



much Impairing the ftrength of the patient. There rhuft 
be great caution, however, ufed in affwaging this haemor-" 
rhage, if that be found necefiary, fince, when it is impru* 
dently done, it often brings on terrible obftructions in the 
vifcera, and hectics, dropfies, and cachectic complaints* 
that are very difficult to get rid of. The critical haemor- 
rhage is known to be coming on by a ftricture and itching 
of the nofe, an intenfe pain in the head, a rednefs of the eyes 
and face, and a ringing in the ears. Very frequently, alfo, 
the crifis is predicted by a remarkable perturbation of mind, 
but this is not the peculiar fymptom of the hasmorrhage, 
but happens as often, when it is by fweat. Often there is 
a dripping of blood from the nofe on the fourth day ; and 
in this cafe, if nature be not difturbed, there will certainly 
be a farther bleeding on the feventh day. Complaints of an 
anxiety and uneafinefs about the breaft prefage an unhappy- 
event. Other very bad fymptoms, alfo, are involuntary 
tears, great reftlefsnefs, no relief from fleep, and the ap- 
pearance of livid, or brown fpots. The thick ftate of the 
blood, in this fever, makes it very eafily pafs into flow con- 
tinued fevers and hectics ; and fometimes, when the crifis 
does not come on at the feventh day, and there appear 
clouds in the urine, it appears afterwards on the fourteenth 
day. 
Method of cure. Bleeding is always necefiary in the firft ftages 
of this fever, before the figns of coition appear in the urine i 
after this the violent emotions of the blood are to be quelled 
by nitrous and acid medicines, as the juice of lemons : to 
thefe muft be added reft, and a frequent drinking of warm 
and weak liquors. The bowels, if much bound, muft be 
gently loofened by an emollient clyfter; and after the cri- 
fis, fome gentle purgatives muft be given to clear the pri- 
ma? viae. Bleeding is not to be ordered after the figns of 
coition appear in the urine, for it often prevents the critical 
haemorrhage, and renders the patient foporous, or delirious ; 
and in the compound, or putrid fynochal fever, the patient is 
not to be blooded at all. Volatile falts are given by fome 
in this cafe, but very improperly, for they always are at- 
tended with mifchief, and often occafion cachectic tumors- 
Symptomatic quinfeys often attend this difeafe, and are to 
be relieved by gargarifms, rendered aftringent by an ad- 
mixture of terra Japonica, or the like medicines ; and in 
this particular cafe, wine is to be more cautioufly forbid 
than at other times. Junker's Confp. Med. p. 266. 
SYNODON, in zoology, a name given by feveral authors 
to a fifti caught in the Mediterranean, and more commonly 
known by the name of dentex. Aldrovand. de Pifc. lib. 1. 
cap. 12. See Dentex. 
SYNODONTIDES, in natural hiftory, the name of a ftone 
defcribed by the antients, and faid to be taken out of the 
head of the fifh, called by them fynodentis, the dentex of the 
moderns. See Dentex. 
SYNONYMA. The perplexity in the writings of the anti- 
ents, arifing from the ufe of /yncnymous, as well as homo- 
nymous terms, is very great, when they ufe the fame word 
as the name of two different things. The whole value of 
the accounts they have left us is loft, by our not being able 
to diftinguifh which of the two they mean. 
The great fource of this confufion has been in the love of 
fecrets in medicine, which prevailed as ftrongly among the 
antients, as it does among the moderns. In order to con- 
ceal the remedies they ufed, they often gave them new 
names, and often (which was worfe) ufed for them the names 
of other things. 

Thus they called the pine-tree ite-a, the univerfally received 
name of the willow, and fo in many other inftances ; from 
which we have, at this time, the fame word in ufe in diffe- 
rent authors, as the name of different things. 
Galen gives a prefcription for baldnefs, in which almoft all 
the ingredients are called by names wholly different from 
thofe that the reft of the world knew them by at that time, 
and by that means patted upon the vulgar for new-difco- 
vered medicines, t he bay-tree is there called ladsnis. The 
bear amorpbon brephos, from the ftory of its young cubs be- 
ing ihapelefs till licked into form by the mother bear. The 
ladanum, or labdanum, is called apotragopogon, becaufe of 
its being gathered from the beards of goats. And the adarce 
is called pericalamltis, from its being found concreted about 
a reed. 

The compofition of Philo, called cbolice, given in the fame 
author, is thus given in the ^enigmatical manner by the 
fame means. The more learned and ingenuous people of 
thefe ages detefted this idle practice, and gave all things their 
common names ; but as the abfurdities of one man will ge- 
nerally find followers in others of the fame ftamp, though 
the phyficians difcarded the practice, the fuccecding race of 
chemifts, famous for their love of fecrets, continued and 
improved it to fo great a degree, that were there writings of 
any value, it would be wholly impoffible, in many of them, 
ever to arrive at the author's meaning. See Synony- 
mous, Cycl. 

The Arabian writers have fallen more into the ufe of fyno- 
nymsy and that in a more erroneous manner than any other 
authors. If two things have happened to b.e called by the - 

fame 
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fanle name, be they ever fo different, they always defcribe 
them together, and attribute their virtues to one, as well 
as to the other 3 nay, they too often transcribe from other 
authors the virtues belonging to the one, and adding them 
to the account of the other, leave no room to trace oat 
the truth, but by referring to the originals if they are in being. 
Thus thefe authors found the word zarnich, ufed by fome as 
the name of orpiment, and by others as the name of the 
lapis armenus, 'a ,blue colour, ufed in painting. Aetius, 
and fome other authors, tell us, that the Syrians always 
ufed the word in this latter fenfe, though all other people 
ufed it in the former. Avifenna on this makes thefe two 
different fubftances, orpiment, and armenian zarnich, the 
fame; and h;iving feen no lapis armenus, but what was of 
a o-reenifh blue, (as much of it was) he gives a chapter on 
zarnich, in which he tells us that it was of three kinds, 
yellow, red, and green : thus confounding the true fpecies 
of orpiment, the red' and yellow, with a blue green co- 
lour, wholly different from them in its nature and qualities 
In the fame manner the various fubjects of the vegetable 
world, that happen to have been at fome time called by 
the fame name by others, are always confounded by thefe 
writers. The chamaslea, and chamteleon, two very diffe- 
rent plants, both in figure and qualities, and which are not 
indeed wholly fynonymins, yet are confounded together, 
both by Serapio and Avifenna; and the nature and qualities 
of both defcribed fo conjunctly in one chapter, that they 
muff pafs for the fame plant with all, but thofe who have before 
made themfelves mafters of the hiftory of the materia medicaof 
the earlier times, and are able to diftinguiih which of the cha- 
racters and virtues belong to the one, and which to the other. 
The two ephemerons are in the fame manner confounded 
together by Avifenna, and blended in one chapter : and what 
is ftill more foreign than all thefe, the /Egyptian lotus, be- 
caufe it happens to be called by the fame name with the 
lotus of the Greeks, which is a trifoliate plant, is defcribed 
together with it in the fame chapter, though nature can 
fcarce afford two plants more various, either in form, or 
qualities. And thus in numerous other inftances. 

SYNONYMISTS, among the botanical writers, fuch as have 
employed their care in the collecting the different names, 
or fynonyma, ufed by different authors, and reducing them 
to one another, 

SYNTENOSIS, a word ufed by anatomiffs to exprefs an ar- 
ticulation of the bones when they are connected, as the 
offa fefamoidea of the toes, only by a tendon. 

SYNTHENA, a term ufed by Paracclfus to exprefs an apo- 
plectic, or epileptic diforder, attended with violent griping 
pains in the bowels. This is generally mortal. 

SYNTHETIC, or Synthetical, (Cycl.) a term given to 
that part of chemiftry, which, after the analytical che- 
miftry has taken bodies to pieces, or reduced them to their 
principles, can, from thefe feparated principles, either re- 
compound the fame body again, or, from the mixtures of 
the principles of one or more bodies in various manners, 
form a large fet of new productions, which would have been 
unknown to the world but for this art : fuch productions 
are brandy, foap, glafs, and the like. 

Synthetical chemiftry, taken in the ftrict fenfe for the re- 
compofition of bodies from their own principles, is rather 
of philofophical, than of ordinary ufc. This however is not 
eafy, except in a few cafes, nor are we to imagine, becaufe 
it may be done in fome, that nature has taken this way to 
compofe them ; her method of compofition of bodies are a 
new fubject, and worthy a diligent inquiry. Shaw's Lec- 
tures, p. 169. 

SYNTHETISMUS, a word ufed in chirurgical writings to 
exprefs the four operations neceffary to the reftitution of 
fractures, which arc extenfion, coaptation, repofition, and 
deligation, or the bufmefs of bandage. 

SYNTONUM diatonum, in mufic. See Genus. 

SYNTROPHIC, an epithet ufed to certain difcafes, which 
grow up with the patient. Of this kind is the epilepfy, 
which often firft feize3 the perfon in infancy, and continues 
growing up with him, and increafing in flxength as he 
does. 

SYNULOTIC, a word ufed by fome writers in the fame 
fenfe as epulotic. 

SYNYMENSIS, a word ufed by fome chirurgical writers to 
exprefs a conjunction of two bones by means of a mem- 
brane, as the bones of the fmciput are connected to thofe of 
the forehead in young children. 

SYPHAR, a word ufed by fome naturalifts in the fame (cn(e 
as exuviae, to exprefs the fkins which many reptiles caft off 
at certain times, Thus the fnake, the water newt, and all 
the caterpillar tribe, part with their fkins during the time 
they remain in that itate. 

SYRIACUS lapis, in natural hiftory, a name given by Ae- 
tius, and many other authors, to the petrified fpines of the 
echini ovarii, called by us the Jewjhnes, and petrified olives, 
from their likenefs to an olive in fhape, and called by the 
antients tecoliihus. 

It has been a common opinion, that this Jlom was good 
againft the gravel and ftone; but Aetius limits its efficacy 
Suppl. Vox.. II. 
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to a particular cafe, which is that where the Irony matter 
is lodged in the kidneys and ureters ; but he frankly con- 
feiles, it is of no power to diffolve or break the ftone in the 
bladder. 

This is contrary to the doctrine of Diofcorides, and the other 
old Greeks ; but more confonant to reafonandexperier.ee. 
Some have carried its virtue fo far, as to pretend, that when 
rubbed to powder, and mixed in water, and that mixture 
rubbed on the groin and perineum, it will bieak the ffones 
concreted within, and bring them away in pieces by urine. 
This, though too grofs for belief, is yet given us by Pliny. 
In moft of the common editions the words fiand thus, I'm- 
gentium frangit cakulos ; but all the beft copies have it ungen* 
Hum ; and the word lingmtium is only made by dividing the 
two perpendicular lines in the letter TJ. 
SYRICON, a word ufed by fome authors in the fame fenfe as 
fandyx. Pliny makes it a compofition of equal parts of fi- 
nopis and fandyx ; and Aetius gives it as the name of a col- 
lyrium, ufed in many diforders of the eyes. 
SYRINGA, the pipe- tree, in botany, the name of a genus of 
trees, the characters of which are thefe, The flower is of 
the rofaceous kind, being compofed of feveral petals ar- 
ranged in a circular form. The piftil arifes from the cup, 
and finally becomes a fruit adhering to the cup, of a tur- 
binated form, and divided into four cells, which contain 
fmall feeds. 

There is no other known fpecies of the fyringa befide the 
common one, and its variety, with double flowers. Town. 
Inft. Bot. p. 617. 

Many fpecies of this flowering fhrub, common in gardens, 
are called lilacs. See Lilac. 

In the Linna^an fyfrem. of botany, fyringa is the name of a 
feparate genus of plants, the characters of which are, that 
the flower cup is a perianthiurn formed of only one leaf, 
which is fmall, tubulated, and erect, and has four notches 
at its extremity. The flower is a fingle petal, formed into 
a very long and Mender tube, divided at the extremity into 
four fegments, which are fpread open and bent; the feveral 
jags, or fegments, being ftrait, hollowed, and obtufe. The 
ftamina are two very fhort filaments, terminated by fmall 
anthers, hid within the tube of tht flower. The pifrillum 
is compofed of an oblong germen, a thready flrylus of the 
length of the ftamina, and a thick and bifid ftigma. The 
fruit is an oblong, comprefled, and pointed capfule, con- 
taining two cells, and made up of two halves, containing 
each a fingle, oblong, and compreffed feed ; pointed at each 
end, and furrounded with a membranaceous rim. Linnai 
Gen. Plant, p. 3. 

The feveral fpecies of this beautiful and fweet flowering 
fhrub are eafily propagated, by taking off their fuckers in 
autumn, of which they always produce great plenty. Thefe 
fhould be tranfplanted into the nurfery, where, after they 
have remained two years, they will be fit to be removed 
to the places where they are to remain. They are very- 
hardy, and may be planted in almoft any foil or fituation ; 
and require no farther culture, but to take away the fuckers, 
and cut out the dead wood every year, and now and then 
to dig up the earth about their roots. They flower in May 
and June. Miller's Gardner's Dictionary. 
SYRINGITES, a ftone mentioned by Pliny, and defcribed 
as being always full of cavities. Some have fuppofed this 
author meant the oiteocolla by this name ; but it is more 
probable, that he meant the ftone we now call fyringoides, 
or the pipe-ffone. 
SYR1NGOIDES lapis, the pipe-Jlone, in natural hiftory, the 
name of a very beautiful foflile fubftance, of which there are 
feveral different kinds. The iubuli ?narini, or cafes of fea 
worms, lodged in any folid fubftance of the foflile kind, 
conftitute what is called the lapis Jyr'ingoides. 
The moff. frequent kind is made of the common matter of 
the ludus belmontii, or feptaria, with tubuli of different 
kinds and dimenlions in it; but the moff beautiful fort is 
that made of the bottoms of fhips, old boards, or piles of 
wood; which having been long in the fea, have been pierced 
by the fea worms, which have made their feveral burrows, 
and left their fhells behind in them: the whole of thefe fub- 
ftances becoming afterwards petrified, is found in form ot 
wood, with all the knots, veins, and other characters, but 
wholly of the hardnefs of ftone. This is ufually of a black- 
ifh colour, and the pipes being of a pale yellow, the whole 
makes a very elegant appearance. 

Our clay-pits about London afford alfo a fyringoides of this 
kind, but the earth there abounding with the matter of the 
common vitriolic pyrites, that fubftance by degrees gets into 
the pores of the wood, and the whole feems a mafs of py-^ 
rites with thefe pipes lodged in it in different directions. This 
has been called by authors pyrites fyr'ingoides. Hill'% Hift. 
of Foff. p. 64. 
SYRINGOTON, in furgery, an inftrument to lay open 
fiftuke. We have a propofal of a fyr ingot 'on, of a new foririj 
for laying open fiftuke in ano, by Mr. Frcke. See Ap- 
pendix to Barrougbbfs Tranfiation of d/truc on the Fiitula 
in ano. 
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SYRlNGOTOMY, in furgery, a term ufed for the cutting 

for a fiftula. 
SYRITES, in natural hiftory, a name ufed by fome for the 
fapphire, but by Pliny for a ftone, which he fays was ge- 
nerated in the bladder of a wolf. 

SYRIUS, a word ufed by fome authors for a very ftrong 
purge, a preparation of fcammony, being no other than a 
refin, or maefiftery of that drug. 

SYRMA, among the Romans, a long garment, common to 
both fexes, that reached to the ground. It was ufed in 
tragedies, that the perfons of the heroes and heroines might 
appear the taller. Pitifc. in voc. 

SYRM^EA, a name given by the antients in general to a cer- 
tain root, faid to be of the radifh kind, and to be frequently 
ufed to provoke vomiting. 

Some have made it alfo the name of a fort of viand, pre- 
pared of honey, the fine fat of animals, and other ingre- 
dients, which was the prize beftowed at one of the Spartan 
games : others have ufed it to exprefs a purging potion 
made only of fait and water, or plain brine. The Egyp- 
tians frequently purged thcmfelves with this radifh juice 
and faltj which operated gently both upwards and down 
wards, and thefe potions were called by the fame name 
fyrmcea. 

Syrmtea, £i>#msi« 3 in antiquity, was ufed as a defignation 
of the games at Sparta, the prize in which was vvqpnut* or 
a mixture of fat and honey. Potter, Archasol. Grsec. 
Tom. I. p. 431. 

SYRM./ESMUS, a word ufed by the antient medical writers 
to exprefs a gentle purging of the ftomach or bowels, either 
by dool or vomit. It had its name from fyrmeea, a word 
expreffing a medicine that acted in this gentle manner. 

SYRTITES, in natural hiftory, is ufed by fome authors as 
the name of a gem of a very beautiful appearance, in the 
fubdance of which are interfperfed faint ftars of a fafFron 
colour. Hof?n. Lex. Univ. in voc. 

SYRUPS (Cycl.) — There feems to be no part of pharmacy, 
in which the writers of difpenfatorics have more erred, than 
in their directions about the making of fyrups; which feems 
the more ftrange, becaufe this part is particularly eafy. 
The misfortune is, that great men cannot doop to confider 
common and ordinary things ; whence, however, the credit 
of a phyfician may fink in the edeem of thofe, who by 
their employments are led to a knowledge of thefe ordinary 
things. 

The whole of the bufinefs of Jyrup-mvk\ng may be, how- 
ever, reduced to a few fhort and eafy rules. As firft, it is 
matter of experience that aqueous infufions, decoctions, or 
other aqueous liquors, require twice their own weight of 
dry fugar-candy to make them into a fyrup of a juft con- 
fidence, for keeping without candying or fermenting. 
This rule, by directing the ufe of fugar-candy, fixes the 
confidence of fyrup in an exadter manner than any way 
elfe, becaufe all falts require a determinate proportion of 
water in cryftallizing; fo that fugar, in the form of candy, 
contains always one certain proportion of water, while dif- 
ferent kinds of fugar may hold more or lefs aqueous matter, 
according to their different manner of refining, the accidents 
of the weather, &c. Hence, therefore, ail fuch infufions 
for fyrup s as are of a delicate, or dedructible colour, which 
is impaired by boiling, fuch as violets, clove July flowers, 
&c. and all fuch infufions as contain any volatile parts, 
which would evaporate by a boiling heat, as thofe of cin- 
namon, orange peel, &c. fhould have twice their own 
weight of fugar added to them, and be kept clofe covered 
in the gentle heat of a balneum marts, till the fugar is 
diflblved; which, to haftcn the folution, mould be reduced 
to powder. 

Secondly, the decoctions of all fuch vegetable fubdances, 
as Iofe no valuable parts by boiling, may be boiled down 
to the proper confidence with their own weight of fugar, 
the two being firft clarified together with the whites of eggs 
in the ufual way : but if the ingredients here contain any 
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unctuous, or balfamic parts, whereon their medicinal Vir- 
tues depend, let the fugar be added from the very fird, and 
boiled along with the ingredients; afterwards draining and 
clarifying it, before it be of near the confidence Of a fyrup. 
This rule is founded on the property in fugar of diffolvihg 
refins and oils, fo as to make them intimately mix with 
water. 

Thirdly, all vegetable juices are to be thoroughly purified, 
before they are boiled into fyrups. Thus the juices of le- 
mons, oranges, &c. are firft to be filtered, and then made 
into fyrups without boiling, according; to the fird rule : but 
the juices of mulberries, and the like, will not clarify with- 
out a beginning fermentation ; wherefore they mud firft 
ftand a day or two, and then they will pafs through a 
flannel ; after which thefe are to be made into fyrup with 
an eighth part lefs than twice the quantity of fugar ; that is, 
with one pound twelve ounces of fugar .0 a pint of the 
juice, on account of their being fomewhat faccharine them-"- 
felves. And wines, and vinegars, mud be made into fyrups 
with the fame quantity. Shaw's Lectures, p. 205. 

Peroral Syrups, fyrupus pftoralh, a new form of medicine 
prefcribed in the late London Pharmacopoeia, and intended 
to dand in the place of the fyrup of maiden-hair, and fome 
others of that kind. It is to be made thus : take leaves of 
Englifh maiden-hair dried five ounces, liquorice four ounces, 
boiling water five pints; deep the ingredients for fome 
hours, and afterwards drain off the liquor ; and when it is 
made clear by fettling, add to it the neceffary quantity of 
fugar to make it a fyrup in the common way. Pem&ertorfs 
Lond. Difp. p. 299. 

Syrup of faffron. See Saffron. 

SYRUS lapis, a name given by the writers of the middle ages 
to a foffil, feeming to be the fume with the thymus of Pliny ? 
of which name this indeed feems only a corruption, accord- 
ing to the barbarous manners of thofe times. There are 
many remarkable qualities recorded of this, one of which is, 
that it would fwim on water. Hence it feems to have been 
a fpecies of bitumen ; but we want a fuller defcription. 

SYSSARCOSIS {Cyc/.)~- Befides the ufe of this word to flg- 
nify a kind of articulation of the bones, by means of flefh, 
when the mufcles are extended from one bone to another ; 
it is alfo ufed by fome chirurgical writers to exprefs a me- 
thod of curing wounds of the head when the cranium is laid 
bare, and the inteiftice between the lips of the wound too 
wide for a contraction, by means of promoting the granu- 
lation, as it is called, or growth of new flefh. Pautus 
./Egineta ufes it alfo to exprefs a preternatural generation 
of flefh about the vefl'els and coats of the teftes, which is 
fometimes the cafe in a farcocele. 

SYSTASIS properly only denotes the confidence of any thing, 
as of a fyrup or ointment, but authors have uCed it alfo in 
a different fenfe. Hippocrates underftands by it a collection 
of humors about the palate ; and fometimes expreffes by it 
a contraction of any part of the body from an uneafinefs, 
or fenfation of pain. 

SYSTEMATICAL qualities, a term ufed by Mr. Boyle to 
exprefs fuch qualities as arc alfo called cofmical, and do not 
depend on the nature and conftitution of the body itfelf, but 
on its being a member of this general fydemof the univ-erfe, 
in which capacity it is acted upon by agents, unperceived 
by us, which occafions great changes in it. 

SYSTEMATISTS, in botany, thofe authors, whofe works 
in this fcience are principally employed about the arranging 
plants into certain orders, daffes, or genera. Linnai Fund. 
Bot. p. 2. 

SYSIMBRIUM, water-mint, in botnny, a name given by 
fome to a fpecies of mint. See Mentha. 

SYSTREMMA, a word ufed by Hippocrates to exprefs a col- 
lection of humors forming a hard tumor, or tubercle, in any 
part of the body ; called alio fometimes fyflrophe, 

SYSTYLE, i-n architecture, that manner of placing columns 
where the fpace between the two fuds eonfifts of two diame- 
ters, or four modules. 
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Tin the Italian mufic, ftands for Tutti, all or alto- 
gether. See the article Tutti. 
It is alfo ufed to mark the tenor, and has the 
«£ words prims, fecundo, or the figures i°, 2°. ad- 
^ ded, to fignify the fir ft or fecond tenor. 
The letters T, t, or tr, are often ufed likewife to fignify a make 
or trillo, to be made on any found, and are placed over the 

b 
note on which the fhake is to be made ; thus —m — • or 
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being an abbreviation of the word Trillo. See the 



article Trillo. 

TABACUM, in botany, a name by which John Bauhine, and 
fome others have called the tobacco-plant, more ufually known 
among authors by the name n'tcotiana. See the article Nico- 
tiana. 

TABARZET, a word ufed by fome writers to exprefs highly 
refined fugar. 

TABAXIR, and Arundo Tab axifer a, names by which fome 
authors call the Bamboo cane. C. Bauhin. Pin. p. 18. 

TABERNA Meritoria, among the Romans, Mars's hofpital, 
or a place where difabled foldiers were maintained at the charge 
of the government. Danet. in voc. 

TABES Dorfalis {Cycl.) — This diftemper, according to a late 
author, is a particular fpecies of coniumption, the proximate 
caufe of which is a general debility of the nerves. 
Of the feveral kinds of confumptions incident to human bo- 
dies the Tabes dorfalis is the floweft in its progrefs, but the 
moft melancholy in its circumftances ; and, unlefs timely ob- 
viated, for the moft part fatal. 

This difeafe is incident only to young men of falacious dif- 
pofitions ; and proceeds from too early venery, an immoderate 
ufe of it, or pollutions. 

It feems therefore to derive its origin from too frequent ve- 
nereal fpafms. And the immoderate lois of the feminal fluid, 
has alfo a confiderable fhare in producing the effect. 
The fymptoms of the Tabes dorfalis are involuntary, noctur- 
nal feminal emiflions, a pain in the back, and often in the 
head ; formication in the fpine, an aching pain, rolling, and 
hanging down of the tefticles, a weaknefs of memory and 
fight, and a mucous difcharge from the urethra, efpecially 
after ftraining at the difcharge of the excrements. The mu- 
cous difcharge here mentioned, is called by Hippocrates /*- 
quidum femen ; but it is no more than the mucus of the 
proftate gland. This difeafe is farther attended with great 
melancholy and dejection of mind ; and a gutta ferena often 
follows. The eyes grow hollow, the vifage meagre and 
thin; the body emaciated and weak, a palpitation of the 
heart, and fhortnefs of breath fucceed ; with a concourfe of 
hectical complaints, ending in death. 
For the cure of this diftemper, a regularity of the non-naturals 
is of the utmoft importance. Good air, rather cool than hot, 
is of great ufe. As to diet, high-feafon'd meats, fpirituous 
and fermented liquors, fhould he avoided. No food is (o be- 
neficial as milk : Chocolate alfo is efteemed, in fuch quan- 
tities as to fit eafy on the ftofnach. Animal food of eafy di- 
geftion at dinner, does no harm. Suppers fhould be avoided, 
at leaft milk only fhould be then taken, about two hours be- 
fore going to bed. Sleep muft be little, and in due feafon ; 
that is, the patient fhould go to bed and rife early. Indulgence 
in bed in a morning is hurtful. The general rule mould be, 
to rife immediately upon waking ; which, though irkfome at 
firft, will by cuftom be made familiar and agreeable. Mode- 
rate exercife, or fo much as the patient's ftrength will admit 
of without wearlnefs, ought to be ufed. Some recommend 
riding, efpecially a long journey, by fuch daily portions as to 
avoid extraordinary fatigue. The fecretions of the body, if 
out of order, fhould be regulated : And the patient fhould be 
entertained with chearful company. As to medicines, the 
clafles of balfamics and aftringents are chiefly ufeful. Among 
the latter, the Peruvian bark, either in fubftance, extract, or 
tincture, the acid elixir of vitriol, and the tinftura faturnina 
or antiphthyfica, are the moft efficacious. Strengthening pla- 
fters may alfo be laid on the loins; and, chief of all, the 
cold bath mould be ufed. See Pract. EJTay on the Tabes dor- 
falis, Lond. 1748. 

TABON, in natural hiftory, a name given by the people of the 
Philippine iflands to a biid called in other places date, and re- 
markable for the largenefs of its eggs ; though fome accounts 
of thefe are certainly fabulous. See the article Daie. 

TABULARIUM, among the Romans, the name of that part 
of the treafury where the Elephantine books were kept. See 
the article Elephantine, Cycl. 

Supi'L. Voi,. II. 



TABUM, a word ufed by medical writers, to exprefs a thin 
famous and putrid humour, flowing from old ulcers, or from 
mortified parts, in cafes where the vital powers are not fuffi- 
cient for the generation of a perfect or concocted matter. 
TACET, in the Italian mufic, is often ufed to denote a long 
reft, or paufe. It ufually fignifies that a whole part is to lie 
ftill : thus, Chrifle Tacet, depofuit Tacet, intimates that while 
one or more parts are performing the Chrifle, or the verfe 
depofuit, he. the part marked Tacet fhould be filent. Broff. 
TAC-Free, in old charters, an exemption from payments. 

Blount. Law Diet, in voc. 
TACHAS, in ichthyology, a name given by fome authors to 

the manati, or fea-cow. See the article Manati. 
TACIT Decree, in Roman antiquity, fecret deliberations, to 
which none but old fenators were fummoned, 
J. Capitolinus mentions a decree of this fecret kind, which he 
calls S. C. taciturn, and fays, that the ufe of them among the 
antients was derived from the neceflities of the public, when 
upon fome imminent danger from enemies, the fenate was 
either driven to fome low and mean expedients, or to fuch 
meafures, as were proper to be executed before they were 
pubhfhed, or fuch as they had a mind to keep fecret even 
from friends ; on which occafions they commonly recurred to 
a Tacit decree, from which they excluded their clerks and 
fervants, performing that part themfelves, left any thing fhould 
get abroad. Capitol, de Gordian. c. 12. 
In the early times of the republic there are feveral inftances 
mentioned by hiftorians, of fuch private meetings of the fe- 
nate, fummoned by the confuls to their own houfes ; to 
which none but the old or proper fenators were admitted, and 
of which the tribunes ufually complained. Vid. Dion. Halle. 
L. x. 40. L. xi. 55, 57. Middlet, of Rom. Sen. p. go. 
TACK, in a fhip, a great rope having a wale-knoc at one end, 
which is feized or faftened into the clew of the fail ; fo is 
reefed firft through the chefie-trees, and then is brought 
through a hole in the fhip's fide. Its ufe is to carry for- 
ward the clew of the fail, and to make it Hand clofe by a 
wind : And whenever the fails are thus trimmed, the main- 
Tack, the fove-Tack, and m\fcn-Tack, are brought clofe by 
the board, and haled as much forward on as they can be. 
The bowlings alfo, are fo on the weather-fide; the lee-fheets 
are haled clofe aft, and the lee-braces of all the fails are like- 
wife braced aft. Hence they fay, a fhip fails or ftands clofe 
upon a Tack, i. e. clofe by the wind. The words of command 
are, Hale aboard the Tacks, i. e. bring the Tack down clofe to 
tiie chefs-trees. Eafe the Tack, i. e. flacken it, or let it go, 
or run out. Let rife the Tack. i. e. let all go out. 
The Tacks of a fhip are ufually belayed to the bitts, or elfe 
there is a chevil on purpofe to faften them. 
TACKLE {Cycl.) — Burton-T ackle, in a fhip. See the ar- 
ticle Burton. 
Gtinners-T ackle, in a fhip, that which ferves to hale the ord- 
nance in or out. 
IFiriding-T ackle, in a fhip, a Tackle that ferves as a pennant, 
with a great double block and three fhivers in each, feized 
faft to the end of a fmall cable about the head of the maft; 
it has a guy brought to it from the fore-maft. Into this 
block is reeved a hawfer, which is alfo reeved through ano- 
ther double block, having a ftrap at its end ; which being 
put through the eye of the flings, is locked into it with a 
fidd, in order to hoift in goods. 

The fall of this Tackle is reeved into a fnatcb-block, and fo 
is brought to the capftan, whereby the goods are luaved. 
T ACONLAR-Tree, a name by which fome authors call the- 

fugar-cane. Marggrave, p. 829. 
TADPOLE. The animal called by this name is no other than 
the frog in its firft ftate from the fpawn ; and this creature 
furnifhes the curious in microfcopic obfervations with a beauti- 
ful view of the circulation of the blood, efpecially when 
young. See Tab. of Microfcopical Objects, Clafs I. 
The method of procuring them for this purpofe in the great- 
eft perfection, is this : Let a fmall quantity of frog's fpawn 
be kept for fome days in water, and from this will be pro- 
duced a vaft number of young Tadpoles ; thefe, while very 
young, are perfectly tranfparent, and when placed before the 
double microfcope, the heart may be eafily feen, and its pul- 
iation regularly obferved ; and the blood protruded thence 
may be beautifully feen circulating through the whole body ; 
but particularly in the tail, where tho' fo very minute, more 
than fifty veflels may be feen at one view. The young brood 
grow more and more opake every hour, and in a day or two 
the circulation of the blood can only be feen in their tail, or 
in the fins near the head. Baker's Microfcope, p. 126. 
TADOMA, in zoology, a name given by many authors to a 
fpecies of duck, called by others vulpanfer^ and in Englifh 
the jhell-drake^ or burrow-duck ; and by fome the ber~ 
1 gander. 
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It is of a middle fize between the duck and goofe; its beak is 
bfoad, ihort, and red ; and at the origin of the upper chap 
there is a large red tubercle of flefh.. The head and upper 
part of the neck are of a mixed blackifh and greenifh colour, 
very glofly and fhining; the reft of the neck is white ; the 
breaft and moulders are of an orange-colour, which makes a 
fort of ring furrounding the whole anterior part of the body. 
The lower part of the breaft and belly have a black broad 
line reaching to the anus ; the reft of the breaft and belly are 
white ; as are alfo the under fides of the wings, but juft be- 
low the tail there is a faint caft of the orange colour. The 
middle of its back is white. The fhoulder-feathers falling on 
each fides of the back are black, and the wings are almoft 
wholly white, only feme of the longer feathers are black. 
The tips of moft of the tail-feathers are alfo black. Its legs 
and feet are of a pale red, and their inveflient fkin fo thin, 
that the veins may be feen under it. They are common on 
the coafts of Lancafhire, and build in deferted rabbit-holes ; 
but their flt-fh is not well tailed. Ray's Ornithol. p. 279. 

TJEDA, in pharmacy, a term ufed by fome authors to exprefs 
certain compofitions made up in form of troches. Thefe arc 
fometimes meant as pefTaries to be introduced into the vagina, 
and therefore made into this form ; fometimes they are com- 
pofitions of fragrant or other ingredients for fumigations. 

Tjzda, in botany, r. name given by fome authors to the pi- 
nafter or common wild pine or mountain pine. J. Bauhin, 
Vol. 1. p. 253. 

TALL, an Eaft-Indian weight, being the fixteenth part of a 
rarr, See the article Bahar. 

T./ENARIA, T»iKXjM«, in antiquity, a feftival in honour of 
Neptune, furnamed Titnarius, from Tisnarus a promontory 
in Laconia, where he had a temple. Potter, Archasol. Graec. 
T. 1. p. 432. 

T^NARIUM Marmor, the name of a marble ufed by the an- 
tient architects and ftatuaries. There were two kinds of it, 
very different in colour, but perfectly agreeing in hardnefs, 
and in the high polifh they were capable of. The firft or 
moft frequent kind was black, and was dug from the promon- 
tory called Tanarus, in the Lacedaemonian ftate ; the other, 
which was more fcarce, and much more beautiful, was of a 
green colour with a caft of yellow ; this was dug in the Ta- 
getan quarries, and was called by fome nwmor berbofum, and 
xanthon. Strabo. 

T/ENIA, {Cycl) in ichthyography, the name of a fifh of the 
anguilliform, or eel-fhaped kind, common in the Mediterra- 
nean fea, and brought to market in Italy, and elfewhere. 
It is a very remarkable little fifh, being of a pale flefh colour 
with a flight admixture of blue, and is free from fcales ; and 
its flefh fo tranfparent, that the vertebrae of the back may be 
eafily counted through it. Its body terminates in a long and 
very {lender tail. The mouth is fmall, and has one row of 
fiiarp teeth in each jaw, and is very fingular in that the belly- 
fin is twice as wide as the back one ; and runs fo far up to 
the bead, that the anus which is fituated at its termination, 
is very near the angle of the under jaw. The inteftines are 
all covered with a filvery peritonaeum, which is feen alfo plain- 
ly through the flefh. It is commonly of a foot long, and 
not more than a finger's breadth. Wilhghbys Hift. Pile, 
p. 116. 

There are two bther fpecies of this fifh. See the articles 
Falx, and Cavirago. 

Tjenia Comuta, the horned T&nia, in ichthyology, a name 
given by many authors, to the fpecies of cobitis, named by 
Artcdi, the cobitis with a forked prickle placed under each 
eye. This fifh is properly a fpecies of the cobitis. Schon- 
J~eldt Hift. Pifc. See the article Cobitis. 

T AGETES, African Marygold^ in botany, the name of a ge- 
nus of plants, the charaders of which are thefe : The flower 
is of the radiated kind : Its difk is compofed of flofcules di- 
vided into feveral fegments, and its outer edge of femiflofcules ; 
all ftanding on embryo feeds, and contained in a one-leaved 
cup of a tabulated form. The embryos finally become feeds 
of an angular form, furnifhed with a foliaceous head, and af- 
fixed to the thalamus of the flower. There are alfo fome fpe- 
cies in which the flower is wholly compofed of femi- 
flofcules. 

The fpecies of Tagetes, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe : 1. The great upright Tagetes, with fingle pale yellow 
flowers. 2. The great upright Tagetes, with very large double 
flowers. 3. The fmaller Indian Tagetes, with a fingle flower, 
commonly called the fingle African, or French mary^old. 4! 
The fmaller Indian Tagetes, with double flowers, c, The 
fmall Indian Tagetes, with a double reddifh yellow flower. 
6. The middle-fized Indian Tagetes, with a double yellow 
flower. 7. The Indian Tagetes, with a fingle fiftulous flower. 
8. The Indian Tagetes, with a double fiftulous flower, q. 
The leaft Indian Tagetes, with a velvety flower. 10. The 
Tagetes, with extremely finely divided leaves. Tourn, Infl 
p. 4S8. 

We have a great many fpecies of this plant annually raifed 
in our gardens, for the beauty of their flowers. They are 
propagated by fowing the feeds in fpring, on a moderately hot 
bed j when the young plants come up, they muft have air 

■ allowed them ; and when three inches high, they fliould be 



femoved to another hot bed, which fliould be arched over 
with hoops that it may be fheltered with mats. They are to 
be planted here at about eight inches diftance, and when they 
are grown ftronger, as about the beginning of May, they are 
to be taken up with a ball of earth about their roots, and 
placed where they are to remain ; or elfe at eighteen inches 
diftance in a nurfery, where when they flower the fineft forts 
may be marked and removed, with a large ball of earth to 
their roots, either into pots, or into the borders of the flower- 
garden. They are very beautiful \ but their fmell is very of- 
fenfive. Miller's Gardener's Diet. 
TAGLIATO, in the Italian mufic, is ufed for a meafure cal- 
led by the French Barre ; that is, when the character of com- 
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lar line drawn down through its middle. It fignifies a pretty 
quick motion, and contains a breve, or its quantity in fmaller 
notes, in each bar. Hence it is called Alia breve. 

I AJ ACU, in zoology, the name of an animal common in fome 
parts of America, and called by many authors aper mofchife- 
rus, or the mufk-boar. 

It is of the fhape of our hog, but much fmaller, and has no 
tail, and its head is broader, and the fnout much lefs pointed 
than in our hogj the neck is fhort and thick, and the whole 
body of a grifly colour or mixture of black and grey. Its 
body is covered with hairs, much thicker and ftronger than 
our hogs briftles, fomething like the briftles of the hedgehog, 
and like them alfo variegated with circles of black and white ; 
thefe are four or five fingers breadth long on the back, and 
gradually diminifh to the fides ; on the middle of its head be- 
tween the ears it has a fort of creft, made up of black briftles ; 
its ears are fmall and erect, and its eyes fmall ; its fnout, feet 
and hoofs, are juft like thofe of the European hog ; but the 
two pofterior or exterior hoofs are longer than in any other of 
the cloven-footed beafts. 

What is moft fingular however, in this creature, is a certain 
gland which he has upon the back, and which has given oc- 
cafion to fome to fay its navel was placed there. This gland 
is fituated on the very ridge of the back near the rump, and 
is fo clofely covered with long briftles, that till they are re- 
moved by blowing, and keeping them back with the hand, the 
gland is not to be feen ; when thefe are removed there is 
feen a fpot almoft naked, in the middle of which the top of 
the gland is feen ; the lips of this gland ufually ftand a 
little way above the flefh, and its aperture eafily admits a 
large ftylus ; and this gland, when lightly prefled, fpews out 
a liquid fubftance of a brownifh yellow colour, and very 
fweet fcent, fomething like that of mufk or civet. The 
gland itfelf is placed between the fkin and flefh, and is not 
wholly covered by its conftringing mufcle, but only fur- 
rounded by it at its bottom. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 120. 

TAIIBI, in zoology, the name of an American animal, de- 
fcribed by Marggrave and other authors, and fuppofed by 
jbme to be only the male of the Opoflum. The Portugucie 
in America call it the Cachorro de tnato, and by the Dutch 
it is called Bofchratte. 

Its body is long, its head fhaped like that of a fox, its nofe 
fharp, and it has whifkers like thofe of a cat ; its eyes are 
black and prominent, and its ears roundifh, foft, tender, and 
white. The tail near its infertion has white hairs, and to- 
ward the extremity black ones, and near the end is naked of 
hair, having a fkin like that of a fnake over it. Ray's Svn 
Quad. p. 183. J ' 

TAIL {Cycl.)— Tails of Fijhes. This part in the fifh kind is 
the fubjedt of very great diftinctions, among the characters 
of the feveral genera. It differs in the feveral kinds of fifh 
in a very obvious manner, in number, fituation, and figure. 
In regard to the firft difference, the acus lumbriciformis, and 
one of the kinds of the ferpem marinus, have no Tail at all ; 
in all other fifties there is a Tail, and it is never more than 
one on each fifh. 

In regard to fituation, there is this great difference, that in 
fome it is placed perpendicularly, in others horizontally. In 
almoft all the known fifhes it is placed perpendicularly, ex- 
cept in the dolphin, the phocaena, the orea, the mana'ti, and 
all the whale kinds ; for in all thefe it is placed horizontally, 
when the body is laid in its natural pofture. 
In figure it has many very remarkable differences, which are 
of great ufe in ichthyological diftinctions. 1. In fome fifh it 
is rounded at the end ; as in the cottus, and fome others. 
2. In fome it is cut off" even as it were at the end, fo that 
the whole Tail is a fort of parallelogram ; as in the tench, 
and fome of the falmons. 3. In fome fifhes it is cufpidated 
at the end, as is the cafe in the conger, the eel, and the 
petromyzon. 4. In others it has as it were a fmall fegment 
of a circle cut out at the end, and fo is flightly hollowed out ; 
this is the cafe in the caraflius, and fome of the falmons. 5. 
In many fifh it is forked or opened into two points, making 
an acute angle ; this is the figure of the Tail in the pearches, 
the cyprini of many kinds, &c. 6. Finally, the Tail is falcated 
in many fifh, that is, It is of the lhapeof a crefcent ; as in the 
fword-fiffi, the tunny, mackrell, and the like. Artedi, Ich- 
thyolog, 
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Tail, in tile manege. Many affirm that the dock of a horfe*8 
Tail ferves to point out his fixth or fevcnth year ; faying, 
that about the time that the black fpeck, or eye of the 
bean begins to difappear, and the cavity to be filled, the 
dock of the tail becomes longer, by reafon that the vigour of 
the young years begins to abate; and nature has not ftrength 
enough to nourifh and keep up the joints or knots that form 
the duck ; fo that when the horfe is lix years old, one of thefe 
joints flackens, and begins to fall down ; and a year after, an- 
other defcends in like manner. But this relaxation or down- 
falling happens fooner in fome than in others, according as 
they have been well or ill kept, with reference to feeding, 
houfing, and working. Accordingly we find the marks of a 
horfe's age, taken from his Tail, are fo erroneous, that we fee 
a great many jockics maintain, that the firft joint defcends 
when he is nine, and the fecond when he is ten years old. 

Tails of Comets. We have an enquiry into the caufe of the 
Tails of comets by Mr. Euler in the Mem. de 1'Acad de Ber- 
lin, Tom. 2. p. 117. feq. He thinks there is a great Affi- 
nity between thefe Tails, the zodiacal light, and the aurora 
borealis ; and that the common caufe of them all is the action 
of the fun's light, on the atmofpheres of the comets, of the 
fun, and of the earth. He fuppofes that the impulfe of the 
rays of light on the atmofphere of comets, may drive fome of 
the finer particles of that atmofphere far beyond its limits ; and 
that this force of impulfe combined with that of gravity to- 
wards the comet, would produce a Tail, which would always 
be in oppofition to the fun, if the comet did not move. But 
the motion of the comet in its orbit, and about an axis, muff. 
vary the petition and figure of the Tail, giving it a curvature, 
and deviation from a line drawn from the center of the fun to 
that of the comet ; and that this deviation will be greater, as 
the orbit of the comet has the greater curvature, and that the 
motion of the comet is more rapid. It may even happen, 
that the velocity of the comet, in its perihelion, may be fo 
great, that the force of the fun's rays may produce a new 
Tail, before the old one can follow ; in which cafe the comet 
might have two or more Tails. The poffibility of this is con- 
firmed by the comet of 1744, which was obferved to have 
feveral Tails while it was in its perihelion. See the article 
Zodiacal Light, and Aurora Borealis. 

TAIPARA, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian fpecies of pe- 
roquette. It is of the fize of a lark, and of a pale green colour 
over its whole body ; its tail is fhort, not reaching beyond the 
tips of the wings when clofed. Its beak is red, and its legs 
are grey. Near the origin of the beak it has a iemilunar red 
fpot on the head, and a yellow fpot in the middle of each wing. 
It builds in the deferted abodes of ants on trees. Marggrave's 
Hift. Braf. 

TA1NHA, in zoology, a name given by fome to a fpecies of 
mullet caught in the American feas, and more ufually called 
the curema, Willughby, Hift. Pifc. p. 277. See the article 
Curema. 

TAL, a name ufed by fome writers on the materia medica to 
exprefs the dung of peacocks ; and by fome of the chemical 
writers, for any alkali fait. 

TALA, in botany, a name by which fome authors call the 
plant whofe feed is the fefamum or oily purging grain of the 
fhops. Herm. Muf. Zeyl. p. 58. 

TALABONG, in natural hiftory, a name given by the inhabi- 
tants of the Philippine Iflands to a fpecies of heron, common 
among them ; which is much fmaller than our heron, and 
perfectly white all over. 

TAL/EDITES, T*fc*t&Tu?, in antiquity, gymnical exercifes 
in honour of Jupiter ra^aioj. Potter^ Archseol. Grsec. 1. 2. 
c. 20. T. 1. p. 432. 

TALARIUS Ludus, among the Romans, a game fomewhat re- 
fembling our dice-playing, and performed with a kind of gold 
or ivory dice, which they fhook as we do in a box, before 
they threw them. There was this difference, however, be- 
tween their game and ours, that our dice have fix fides, be- 
caufe they are cubical ; but theirs had but four, and were co- 
nically tnaped. They made ufe of them for divination, as 
well as playing ; and they concluded upon a good or evil au- 
gury, according to what came up. As they ufually threw 
four of them at a time, the beft chance was when four dif- 
ferent fides came up. The fides were called by the name of 
fome animal, as the dog, vulture, bafilifk, &c. Or of fome 
deity, as Venus, Hercules, &c. Some authors have been of 
opinion, that they were marked with the forms of animals, 
or images of Gods, and not with numbers or dots, as our 
dice are. Danet. in voc. 

TALASSIO, among the Romans, an acclamation ufed at mar- 
riages ; for the origin of which fee Piti/c. and Danet in voc. 
and Livy 1. 9. 

TALC, (Cycl.) in natural hi ftory, the name of a large clafs of 
foffile bodies. See Tab. of Foffifs, Claff. 1. 
The Talcs in general are defined to be foffils, compofed of 
broad, flat, and fmooth laminae or plates, laid evenly and re- 
gularly on one another ; eafily fiffile, according to the fite of 
thefe plates, but not all io in any other direction ; flexile and 
elaftic; bright, Alining, and tranfnarent ; not giving fire with 
ileel, nor fermenting with acid mcnltrua, and fuftaining the 
force of a violent fire without calcining. 
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By thefe characters, the Talcs may be diflinguifhed from all 
other bodies which refemble them ; and, according to their 
feveral natural and eflential differences among one another, 
they arc themfelvcs divided into two feparate orders, and un- 
der thofe into four genera. 

The Talcs of the firft order are thofe compofed of plates of 
great extent, each making fingly the whole horizontal furface 
of the rnafs. 

Thofe of the fecond order are thofe compofed of fmall plates ? 
in form of fpangles, irregularly difpofed, and ufually many of 
them concurring in different directions, to the formation of 
one of the furfaces of the maft. Hill's Hift. of FofT. p. 71. 
The genera of the firft order are two : The firft is of tfiofe 
compofed of vifibly feparate plates of extreme thinnefs, and 
each Affile again into a number of others yet finer. The 
Talcs of this genus are czMedfpeculares. 

The fecond genus is of thofe which are compofed of feparate 
plates of conliderable thicknefs, and thofe not fiffile into any 
thinner. The Talcs of this genus are called hyaline:. 
The genera of the fecond order are alfo two. The firft is of 
thofe compofed of fmall plates, in form of fpangles, each fif- 
file into many yet finer and thinner ones. The Talcs of this 
genus are called bratlearia. 

The fecond genus is of thofe compofed of fmall plates in form 
of fpangles, which are moderately thick, and are either not 
fiffile at all, or are only fo to a certain degree, or into a fmall 
number of others yet thick ones, and thofe no farther Affile* 
The Talcs of this laft genus are called elafinides. 
Authors have hitherto been ufed to call alio another fet of bo- 
dies by the name of Talcs, with the addition of the adjective 
fibrofe ; but as thefe are found not at all of the nature of the 
true Talcs, they are now diflinguifhed by the name jibrarite. 
See the article Fibrarije. 

Authors arc divided as to the origin of the word Talc. Lemery 
derives it from the High-Dutch Talcb, tallow, becaufe it feels 
greafy. But this is improbable ; fince Avifenna, who had no 
commerce with the Germans, ufes the word, and tell us, 
that the after of Lemnos is Tallz, which cannot be calcined but 
with the moft intenfe fire, and which is dangerous when taken 
inwardly. Its origin therefore, according to Mr. Pott 9 
feems rather Arabic. Casfalpinus tells us, that Talc, among 
the Moors, fignifies Jlar, and that they underftand thereby 
the JleUa famia. Johnfon alfo fays the word is Arabic, figni- 
fying fmall mining ftars. This term does not occur among 
the antients, as Theophraftus, Diofcorides, or Pliny ; tho* 
fome critics pretend that Diofcorides defigned it byjlella terra, 
Ceefalpinus and Salmafius endeavour to prove that Talc is the 
apbrofelene or feleniies of Diofcorides. Thofe authors alfo 
pretend that Pliny meant the fame thing by febijius. Casfal- 
pinus refers Talc to the galeucos argyrodamanti ftmilis ; and 
Bcetius to the argyrodamas itfelf. Some think that a pafiage 
in Pliny, Lib. xxxvi. c. 22. may be underftood of Talc. 
Avifenna call it lapis tuna ; and Albertus Magnus, apbrofe- 
lene. The moft common fpecies in Germany is called katzen- 
jiluer, or katzen- glimmer . It is alfo named from a particular 
place where it is found, Kipbaufcr-glant%. When it is of a 
yellow colour, they call it katzen-gold, and in Latin, mua 9 
and cbtsrik nit'ulum. In fome places it is alio called J per -glafs. 
Pott, in Mem. de 1'Acad. de Berlin. 

Talc is often confounded with fimilar concretions, as with the 
fchifi as or lapis fojfilis, with the fpathum ox fpatum, and gyp- 
fum, Mufcovy-glafs, or glades- -Maria, and the lapis fpecu- 
laris. Boyle takes it for an alkaline fpathum, and others for 
other fubftances, from which neverthelefs it differs. Set Pott, 
in Mem. de 1'Acad. de Berlin, 1746. 

The repeated experiments of the chemifts, who expect: great 
things from an oil of Talc, have abundantly proved that this 
fubftance is indiffoluble both in acids and alkalies in a liquid, 
form ; and the moft violent corrolive mineral acids, fuch as fpirit 
of nitre and aqua-fortis, and the like, make no change in ir. 
Mr. Du Hammel, in his topiarium hermeticum, indeed fpeaks 
very largely of a folution of Talc made by means of a long 
trituration in water alone : This, he fays, in fix hours will 
reduce Talc into an unctuous or oily fluid. And in the Com- 
mercium Literarium for the year 1732, there is a paper in 
which it is affirmed, that Talc may be in part diflblved by the 
mineral acids, particularly by fpirit of fait; and that the dif- 
lblved Talc may be afterwards precipitated from the men- 
ftruum i but, in reality, neither the fuming fpirit of fait, 
nor the purer acid of fait, dried by a repeated folution and 
fublimation, with fublimate Mercury, exerts the leaft 
effect upon this refractory fubftance. It has been alfo faid, 
in the Memoirs of the Paris Academy, that Talc and oil 
of vitriol produce alum ; but neither is this found true on 
experiment ; much lefs is any folution of Talc to be expe&ed 
from the volatile fpirit of vitriol, the fpirit of naphtha,_or oil 
of wine, fo much recommended by fome of the chemifts for 
this purpofe. The greater part of thefe pretences are abfolute 
frauds, intended only to impofe on credulous perfons, who ex- 
pect great matters from an oil of Talc ; the others are proba- 
bly owing to the error of taking other foliated bodies for Talc, 
fuch as the plated fpars, which eafily fplit into flakes like Talc, 
and are foluble in any acid. 

The burning Talc and fulphur together docs not advance any 

thing 
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thing farther toward a folution of the Talc : Even after re- 
peated trials of this, the Talc is only changed to a fort of aft- 
colour, which is owing to the impurity of the earth contained 
in the fulphur. This is to be underftood of the pure and 
genuine Talc, fuch as that of Mufcovy, commonly called 
Oinglafs ; for the black and yellow kinds of Talc, after re 
peated calcinations, will be finally diflblv'd in concentrated 
aqua-regalis, or in very ftrong fpirit of fait, into a yellow li- 
quor refembling the folutions of gold. This colour, in the 
folution, has given fome perfons idle notions of its containing 
gold or folar fulphurs, as they exprefs themfelves ; but an ac- 
curate examination fhews, that this colour is only owing to 
fome attenuated particles of iron ; and upon evaporation of the 
folution, there remains a mere crocus martis. If frefh aqua 
regalis be continued to be poured on this yellow Talc, it will 
draw ftill more of a yellow tincture from it, till the remaining 
matter be perfectly white, retaining no remains of its golden 
appearance. 

Common fire has very little efficacy upon Talc, it neither 
making it crepitate, nor melt, nor reducing it to the condi- 
tion of gypfnrn or lime : All the change it can make in it, is 
the rendering it in fine fomewhat more brittle, and in part 
deftroying its foliated ftru&ure. It fuffers no diminution all 
this time in weight, and is as bright and lucid, and as 
unctuous to the touch afterwards as before. Angelus Sala had 
Talc kept Forty days in a glafs-houfe fire, and at the end of 
that time took it out unaltered : But according to the expe- 
riments of Neuman and Hoffman, the folar fire, concen- 
trated by powerful burning-glaffes, melts this ftubborn fub- 
ftance into a greyifh kind of glafs. Thus we may eafily con- 
clude, that when Morhoff and the great Boyle talk of re- 
ducing Talc into a kind of gypfum in a common fire, in the 
fpace of an hour, they deceived themfelves, and ufed fome 
other fubftance which had the appearance of Talc, but was 
not fo ; fuch is the plated felenites, which cannot be diftin- 
guifhed from the pureft ifinglafs, till it is tried, by bending its 
feparated plates, thefe being not at all elaftic, as thofe of Talc 
are. 

The action of falts rendered fluid by fire is much more power- 
ful upon Talc than any of thefe before-mentioned fubftances ; 
but to this purpofe the fire muff be very violent, the common 
fire of fufion producing nothing ; hence it », that authors in j 

feneral have not found the effect of this procefs ; for they af- | 
rm that Talc, in a ftrong fire, mixed with three times its 
own quantity of a fufile fait, fuffers nothing, but renders the j 
fame appearances afterwards as before. Neuman alfo affirms, 
that he had ufed nitre, borax, and the corrofive falts in the | 
fame manner, without the lead fuccefs : But Mr. Pott | 
gives a different account of fuch proceffes, which he tried not 
with the common fire of fufion, but with the higheft degree 
he was able to give. 

In his trials with this violent heat, Talc, fated with a folution 
of a cauftic alkali, run into a lax and fpungy mafs. Mixed 
with half its quantity of a purified alkaline fait, it run into 
an opake and blackifh mafs. Talc calcined in a common fur- 
nace, and then mixed with half irs weight of an alkali, melted 
and run into a hard and ftony mifs of a brownifh black, which 
was capable of the fine polifh of an agate ; and on repeating 
the fame experiment afterwards, the mafs produced by it was 
of the fame hardnefs and denfity, but perfectly white as ala- 
bafter ; the colour was in many other trials found to be in 
great meafure owing to the cleannefs of the crucible, and to 
its containing no ferrugineous or other metalline or mineral 
matter. Kunkell has before obferved, that Talc mixed with 
fait of tartar, and with fritt, and put into the fire, eafily runs 
into glafs with the fritt, without any greater degree of fire 
than what is always ufed on this occafion : But Mr. Pott 
obferves that Talc, with an equal quantity of hepar fulphuris, 
does not run into a compact mafs, but rifes in foam and fpume 
to the top of the crucible, and acquires a yellow colour, and 
the mixture afterwards fuffers the greateft fire that common 
Talc can bear, unhurt. Talc does not detonate with nitre, be- 
caufe it contains no fulphur, but they afterwards vitrify toge- 
ther in a violent fire ; and this has been before obferved in the 
German ephemerides. Talc, mixed with an equal portion of 
fixed arfenic, runs into a white hard mafs ; and with double 
its quantity of Glauber's fait, it does not diflblve, but only 
becomes a white friable mafs, yellowifh on the furface. Talc, 
with equal parts of borax, runs in a violent fire into a tranf- 
parent mafs, refembling the gem called the aqua marina ; 
and melted with different mixtures of borax, nitre, and arfe- 
nic, it runs into vitreous mailes, of many different degrees of 
colour. 

Talc is ufed with great fuccefs in the diftillation of acid fpirits ; 
that of fait is always naturally impure, and can fcarce be 
rendered pure but by an admixture of a talcy earth in the re- 
tort. 

The mixture of Talc with different kinds and quantities of 
glafs, may be fuccefsfully performed with a violent fire, but 
not with a fmaller degree : Thus three parts of Talc with one 
part of cryftalline glafs, make only a fpongy and friable mafs 
in a common fire ; but in a more violent one they become a 
firm and folid mafs of a brown colour. Minium, or glafs of 
lead, mixed in equal quantities with Talc, and fet in a 
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violent fire, run into a yellowifh glafs refembling the opake 
pieces of amber ; and two parts of minium to one of Talc, 
produce a clear and tranfparent yellow glafs, which is of a 
hardnefs capable of giving fire with fteel. The alkaline earths, 
mixed with Talc, produce a mafs fcarce verifiable by any fire : 
Hence appears the reafon why copels made of lime and Talc 
are fovery hard to vitrify. Minium added to thefe mixtures 
makes them combine into a firm mafs, but without perfect 
fufion ; but borax added to them melts them readily into a 
true glafs. The gypfous earths mixed with Talc, will not 
unite into a mafs in any degree of fire ; but if borax be added, 
the Talc readily melts. Thus two parts of Talc, two parts of 
that fpar or gypfous matter called glades maria?, or the com- 
mon plated (par, with one part of borax, run into a yellow 
mafs refembling a topaz. 

The argillaceous earths do not vitrify with 7^/^ but they run 
into a mafs of great hardneis, which will give fire with fteel, 
and is very ferviceable to make crucibles of, tbefc veifels not 
fuffering the glafs of lead to run thro' them. Talc, joined with 
the verifiable itones, forms no remarkable body, but the mafs 
remains friable ; but from thefe maffes, by the addition of 
proper matters to render them fluid, great variety of elegant 
compounds may be made. Thus Talc mixed in equal quanti- 
ties with powder of flints, on adding to the whole a fourth 
part of cryftal glafs, the whole unites into an opake but folid 
white mafs. Alkali fait added in equal quantity to Talc and 
flint, gives a tranfparent yellow glafs ; and white fand, Talc, 
and a fixed alkali, in equal quantities, afford a green glafs; 
with other mixtures of this kind, in different quanrities, the re- 
femblances of many beautiful ftones are produced ; and what 
is very remarkable, fome grains of metalline matter are often 
found on the fui face of the maffes. 

Caefalpinus, Aldrovand, and fome others affirm, that Talc 
melted with copper, or added to copper, while in fufion, gave 
it a white colour ; this being taken for granted, authors have 
hence agreed that Talc contains an arfenical earth. But ex- 
periment fhews this to have been a falfe ailertion, in regard to 
Talc ; and probably it only owes its origin to the cant language 
of fome of the alchemifts, who have called the flowers of 
zink, Talc; tho' thefe alone muff, render copper yellow, not 
white. Antimony and Talc, firft calcined with nitre, run 
in a violent fire into a fort of flint, which will give fire with, 
fteel. With regulus of antimony and the black flux, it runs 
into a black mafs j and with bifmuth it calcines into a grey 
powder. So little is there in the propofals of the chemifts for 
the metallization of Talc by antimony and bifmuth. Mem. 
del'Acad. de Berlin, Ann. 1746. 

In what part of Mr. Boyle's works the learned author from 
whom the foregoing extract was taken, has found that Talc 
may be reduced by common fire to a gypfum in an hour, we 
know not ; but we find that Mr. Boyic feys, that the calcina- 
tion of Tale is fo very difficult, that eminent chemifts have 
looked upon calxcs otTalc as counterfeits. Works abr. vol. r. 

p; l60. 

Mr. Boyle mentions the extracting of gold from Talc, as hav- 
ing fometimes fucceeded. See Works abr. vol. 1. p. 160. 
but vide fupra. 

The mountains in Hungary and Germany many of them 
abound in the Muicovy laic, not inferior to the Talc of 
that country from whence it has its name. The mountain 
of Cliffuro, which is a part of mount Hatmus, as alfo mount 
Pyijipe, ihine like filver in all parts both day and night, pro- 
vided there be any moon. 

The Talc in thefe hills is the only occafion of this. There are 
alfo Talc rocks near Spittal in Upper Carinthia ; and many 
other hills are faid alfo to contain great quantities of it; but 
there is a fort of felenites fo very like this Talc, that people are 
eafily deceived by its appearance. This felenites fplits into 
flakes like the Talc, but they are brittle. Brown'?, Travels. 
Mexico Talc. There is a famous cave fome leagues from 
Mexico, on the north-weft fide of the city, beyond the lake, 
the top and fides of which are faid to be lined with leaf gold ; 
but that of fuch a kind, that the common methods of fluxing 
the ores have no effect upon it. The Spaniards, after many 
trials, have given it over, but are ftill perfuaded by the In- 
dians that it is gold, and that the famous Montezuma ob- 
tained a great part of his treafures from this cave. The leaves, 
as they are called, are no more than fpangles of the fize of a 
man's nail ; and the account we have of it in the Philofophi- 
cal Tranfaetions, and the various methods attempted in vain 
to reduce it to metal, abundantly prove that it is only a yellow 
Talc. Vid. Phil. Tranf. N°. 39. 
Mufcovy Talc, a kind of foliaceous body, well known by the 
Englifh name of ifinglafs. See the article Specularis 
Lapis. 
Pbilofopbic Talc, a name given by fome of the chemical 
writers to the flowers of zink. 

This fubftance, diflblved in vinegar, affords what they have in 
their unintelligible language called, oil of Talc, and extolled 
as a thing of vaft power in the fixing of Mercury, and many 
other imaginary operations ; and befiderhis, they call it a fo- 
vereign remedy for all dtfeafes. 

The chemifts of after ages, feeing fuch prodigious effects 
afcribed to oil of Talc, and not conceiving that Talc was a 

mere 
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mere, cant word in this place, have been at infinite pains, by 
means of a thoufand differently varied menftruums, to obtain 
an oil from the common Venetian Talc, a dry ftone which 
in a very remarkable manner refifts the force of all menftrua, 
and of fire ; and from which therefore no oil can be obtain- 
ed. In the various operations ufed to this purpofe, fame have 
really hit upon liquors of a bonfiderable power; but that 
power has been wholly owing to the menftruums they em- 
ployed, nut to the ftone ; and even if it were, could have 
none of the effects of the oil of Talc, mentioned by thefe 
dark writers, who meant by it fo very different a fubftance 
as a folution of thefe flowers, which are only, that till of late 
little underftood metal, zink, in another form. See Oil of 
Talc, infra. 

Venetian Talc, in the materia medica, the name of a foffile 
fubftance famous among the chemifts for the great things they 
have expected from the oil of it, if that could ever have been 
obtained ; and among the ladies of Italy, and the neighbour- 
ing nations, as a cofmetic, when reduced to an impalpable 
powder after repeated calcinations, by levigating on a por- 
'phiry. 

It is of an extremely irregular, though in fome degree plated 
or foliaceous texture, and is remarkably- fmooth and foft to 
the touch, of a lax and fome what crumbly texture ; the fe- 
veral moleculte it is compofed of cohering but flightly, either 
in themfelves, or with one another. It is of feveral fixes, from 
one inch to five or fix in diameter ; and in colour, of a pale 
iilvery grey, with a large admixture of green. In many of 
the coarfer parts of this fubftance, it may be obferved to have 
a great analogy with the common French chalk, or moroch- 
thus. It Is dug in feveral parts of Italy, and "is brought to us 
principally from Venice, whence it has its name. Hill's Hift. 
of Foil', p. 76. 

Oil of 'Talc, the name of a fubftance, which has given great 
trouble to the chemifts of later ages. 

It had been recorded by fome old writers, that oil of Talc 
had the power of fixing filver, that is, giving it the weight 
and tenacity of gold, fo that it mould no longer be diftin- 
guifhable as filver, nor foluble in aqua fortis, but only in 
aqua regia, as gold. This was all idle and imaginary, no 
known fubftance having any fuch power. Our chemifts of 
later times, fuppofing this oil was to be obtained from Vene- 
tian Talc, a common flaky ftone, have tortured it a thoufand 
ways to extract this divine liquor from it, but in vain ; for 
unhappily this is a ftone remarkable beyond almoft all other 
bodies, tor fufFering almoft nothing by any menftruum, nor 
even by fire itfelf. Some have however compounded liquors 
with the pompous names of oil of Talc, from their preparations 
of this ftone; but thefe have owed all their qualities to the 
menftruums employed in making them, not at all to the 
ftone ; nor indeed had they owed them to that, would they 
have had any relation to the oil of Talc they were fceking 
after. The inventors of that barbarous term having never 
thought of Venetian Talc, or any other ftone under the name 
of Talc ; but given that name to the fibrofe and cottony flow- 
ers of Zink, which in fome degree referable the difunited fila- 
ments of the fribrari;*;, or, as they are called by the vulgar, 
fibrofe Talc. 

When zink is diflblved in diftilled vinegar, and the folution 
diftilled again in a cucurbit, there is firft drawn over an infi- 
pid phlegm ; after this there arife fome fibrofe white flowers ; 
and finally thefe melt down into a fulphureous liquor, which 
is inflammable like fpirit of wine. This being poured into a 
phial of water mixes with it, only leaving a few drops of a fra- 
grant and aromatic oil fwimming on the furface ; this floating 
liquid is the fo famed oil of Talc ; but this is properly no 
preparation of zink, or its flowers, but merely the eflential 
oil of the vinegar employed in the folution ; and it is eafy to 
conclude from this, that this (o famed liquor can poflibly have 
110 title to any of the wondrous qualities afcribed to it. Mem. 
Acad. Scienc. Par. 

TALED, in the Jewifh antiquities, a fort of habit that the Jews 
wore, chiefly when they repeated their prayers in the fyna- 
gogue. Numbers xv. 38. Deuteronomy xxii. 12. 
It ferved inftead of that fquare garment they wore heretofore, 
to which Mofes had appointed that they fhould faften borders 
of blue to the four quarters, and fringes or ribbands all along 
the borders. But at prefent, that they may not be expofed 
to the laughter of the people for the too great Angularity of 
their drefs, they content themfelves with wearing a fquare 
piece of cloth underneath, with four tufts at the four corners, 
and when they meet in the fynagogue to fay their prayers, 
they cover their heads with a fquare woollen veil, which has 
four tufts at its four corners. It is this they call Thaled, or 
Taled. Calmet D\£t. & Leo of Modena, Ceremonies of the 
Jews, P. 1. ch. 5, 11. 

TALLY (CycL) — Tally the Sheets, at fea, a word of com- 
mand, when the flieets of a main-fail, or fore-fail ate to be 
haled aft. See the article Sheets. 

TALPA, {Cycl.) the Mole, in the Linnzean fyftem of zoology, 
makes a diftinct genus of animals; the characters of which 
are, that they have feet with five claws on each, as well on 
thofe behind as on thofe before ; and have their fore-feet made 
like hands, and fitted for digging. Limuvi Syft. Nat. p. 37. 
Suppl. Vol, II, 
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This, though a very common animal, is very little obferved 
by the generality of the world. Its fur is very fhoft, foft and 
thick, its nofe is like that of a hog ; and its teeth like thofe 
of the mm araneus, being Tingle and eminent on the tides of 
the upper jaw, and thofe farther within the mouth armed 
with many points. It has fcarce any neck, its head feemine 
let between its moulders. Its legs are very (hort, its claws 
very {harp, and its toes five in number on each foot; the in- 
ner part or fole of the fore-feet is very broad, and much refem- 
bles the palm of the human hand. Its claws on thefe are more 
robuft and ftrong, than in any other animal of its fize : The 
whole feet and toes are not placed downward but Tideways, 
for the fake of the creature's continual employment in dig- 
mg, it being properly a fubterranean animal. Its tail is {hort, 
and hairy. 

It has been fuppofed by many, that the Mole had no eyes ; 
and others have affirmed, that it had eyes, but that they were 
covered with a membrane ; but neither of thefe affertions are 
true. The eyes are fmall, and have apertures in the fkin, 
through which they may cafily be difcerned by a curious ob- 
ferver; and are very black, about the fize of a millet-feed, 
and faftened to a nerve. 

The reafon they have not been obferved by the common peo- 
ple, is, that they are hid by the fur ; but, on blowing that 
away, they always fhew themfelves. It has no ears. 
Its fkin is extremely firm and tough, fo that it requires a 
{harp knife to pierce it. 

This feems the care of nature to defend the creature from 
the cold ; and the finenefs of the fur, that is, the fmallnefs 
of every hair, feems proportioned to the fmall pores they had 
to grow out of. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 234. 

Talpa, in furgery, a name given by fome authors to an en- 
cyfted tumor, iituated under the fcalp. HeiJ/er's Surgery, 
P- 324- 

TALWOOD, Taliatura, in our old writers, fire- wood cut and 
cleft into billets of a certain length : It is otherwife written 
Talgimmd, and Taljbide. Stat. 34 & 35 Hen. VIII. c. 3. 
7Edw. VI. c. 7. 4 3 Eliz. c. 14. Gomel. 

TAMALAPATRA, in the materia medica, a name by which 
fome authors have called the folium Indum, or Indian leaf, 
ufed in medicine. C. Baubin, Pinax. p. 409. 
The tree which produces this leaf is one of the Enneandria 
monopma of Linnasus ; and of the arbores fruilu wlyculato, 
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of which referable the cinnamon-tree. Its leaves, when full 
grown, are ten inches or more in length ; and fix or eight, 
in breadth. The flowers ftand in clufters, in the manner 
of umbels on the tops of the branches, and are of a greenifh 
white colour. The fruit is of the bignefs of our cur- 
rant. 

The antients recommended Indian-leaf as ftomachic, fudoti- 
fic, and cephalic. At prefent, it is utterly difrcgarded, being 
only kept in the fhops .is an ingredient in feveral compofi- 
tions, Vid. Hill, Hift. Mat. Med. p. 419. feq. 

TAMANDUA, in natural hiftory, a creature called in Englifh, 
the ant-hear ; and by the Brafilians Tamandua-guacu. 
This animal has its Englifn name from its feeding on ants, 
and having its hinder feet like a bear's. It has a very long 
and Iharp fnout, and its tongue is flender, and extenfible to a 
very great length ; and it has a long and brulhy tail. De La'it. 
Ind. Occ. L. 16. c. 15. 

The principal food of the Tamandua is ants, which he catches 
by fcratching open their fubterranean hives, and thrufting his 
long tongue into them ; when the ants are gathered in great 
numbers upon this, he draws it back and cats them ; and this 
he repeats till he is fatisfied. 

His tail ferves him for a fort of cover ; and he can, upon oc- 
cafion, fpread it almoft over his whole body. Barlaus de 
Reb. Braf. p. 223. 

TAMARIND, Tamarindus, in botany, the name of a genus 
of trees ; the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of 
the rofaceous kind, and is compofed of feveral petals, arranged 
in a circular form. The cup confifts of one leaf, divided in- 
to many fegments at the edge ; and from this arifes a piftil, 
which finally becomes a flat pod, containing in it another in 
which are feveral flatted and angular-ihaped feeds. The in- 
terftice between the two pods is filled up with a foft pulpy 
fubftance. 

The only known fpecies of this tree is that which produces 
the common 'Tamarind, the pulp of which is ufed in medi- 
cine. Tourn. Inft. p. 660. 

The characters of this genus of plants, according to Linnasus, 
are, that the calyx is a plain four-leaved perianthium, the 
leaves of an oval figure, and equal in fize. The flower is 
compofed of three petals, which are of an oval figure, fome- 
what plane and flat, but folded and gaping open ; thefe are 
fmaller than the leaves of the cup, and are inferted in them, 
leaving a vacant fpace at the bottom of the cup. The fta- 
mina are three filaments, which have their origin together in 
the cavity in the cup, and are pointed, and bent toward the 
petala of the flower. The antherie arc tingle : The piftil 
has an oval germen. The ftyle is pointed, and bent toward 
the {lamina ; and its ftigma is fingle. The fruit is a long 
pod, of a comprefled lhape, and covered with a double fkin 
Bibb between 
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between which is the pulp ; it confifts 'of only one cell. 
The feeds are angular, and of a flatted figure ; and are three 
in each pod. Linnm Gen. Plant, p. 9. 
"We owe the knowledge of the ufe of Ta?narinds, in medicine, 
to the Arabians. The antient Greeks knew nothing of them ; 
and Serap'ion, Mefue, and Avicenna, are the firft authors who 
prefcribe them. 

The fruit of the Tamarind which is what we ufe, is only the 
piflil of the flower f welled into a pod ; this is greenilh at firft, 
hut grows brownifh or reddifh, as it ripens ; its common fize 
is four inches in length, and one in breadth j and it is undu- 
lated on the back, and deeply notched in three or four places 
at the front, which is terminated by a large rib, which runs 
From the pedicle oh which it grows, to the end of the pod, 
and there frequently terminates in a fort of hook. 
This fruit is, propeily fpeaking, Eompofed of two pods, the 
one inclofcd within the other j the outer pod is flefhy, and of 
the twelfth of an inch in thicknefs when" frefh, and the inner 
one is thin as a fine piece of parchment ; between thefe two 
there is an intermediate fpace of about a quarter of an inch 
all the way ; and this fpace is filled up with a very toft and 
pulpy fubftance, of a tart but very agreeable tafte, which is 
what we ufe in medicine. This is blackifh and of a vifcous 
texture, and is traverfed by three large veflels, or rather bun- 
dles of veffels, one of which runs all along the back of the 
pod, and the two others are placed on the oppofite fide, and 
often there are feveral ramifications of veflels, which run off 
different ways from thefe. Thefe veflels carry the vinous 
juice, which afterwards hardens into the vifcous 'matter of the 
pulp ; but this is not all their office, for they alfo convey nou- 
rishment to the feeds in the inner pod. 

We ufe the Tamarinds only in medicine ; but the Africans, and 
the People of many of the Oriental nations, where they are 
common, make them into a fort of" confec't with fugar, which 
they eat as a delicacy, and which cools them in the violent heats 
of their climates ; and at the fame time keeps their bowels in 
a proper ftate of laxity. The four tafte of this fruit proves, 
that acid particles abound greatly in it* and a chemical analy- 
fis of it gives farther proof of this. There is indeed no al> 
kali to be obtained fom Tamarinds, otherwife than by diftil- 
l'uig them in a retort with quick-lime. A limple analyfis of 
them yields no other principles but acid and fulphur. Six 
pounds of Tamarinds mixed with fix pints of water, will yield 
fix drams of eflential fait ; this however requires a long time 
to cryftallize, net fixing itfclf to the fides of the veflels under 
two months ftanding; in all this time however the liquor 
never grows mouldy, as fuch liquors ufually do ; and it in 
. this fomewhat refembles tartar, dr the eflential fait of grapes, 
which never feparatcs itfelf from their juice under a very long 
time. Indeed, to be allured of gaining all the eflential fait of 
any plant, the liquor ought to be covered half an inch deep 
with oil, to prevent its fpoiling, and fullered to Hand a whole 
year unmoved in the fame vcflcl. The fait of Tamarinds in 
all things refembles cream of tartar ; it is fharp to the tafte, 
and will not diflblve in cold water. It does not detonate on 
the fire, nor yield any vinous fmcll, when moiftened with oil 
of tartar. Tamarinds diffolved alfo in common water, and 
fet in digeftipn for feveral months, yield on dill illation only an 
acid fpirit, like that from vinegar. 

It is not uncommon in thofe places where Tamarinds arc fre- 
quent, to find an eflential fait cryftallized on the branches of 
the tree, this greatly refembles cream of tartar in all rcfpcels, 
and is no other than the genuine fait of the plant formed by 
the fun's drying up the accidentally extravafated juices ; nor 
is this peculiar to this tree alone, but many others are at times 
found with their juices thus extravafated, and their falts thus 
cryftallized by the heat. The leaves of that large fpecies of 
maple, which wc vulgarly but improperly called the fycamore, 
are often in hot feafons found thus covered with cryftals of 
their effeniial fait which is fweet, and very much of the nature 
of fugar ; and thelime- trees have their leaves often covered with 
a like faccharine matter, which being wafted off from them 
and the liquor given any perfon to drink, is found to have the 
tafte and the purgative virtue of manna. Mem. Acad. Par. 
1699. Sec the article Tamarinds, Cyd. 

TAMARISCUS, the Tamarifk-tree, in botany, the name of a 
genus or trees j the characters of which are thefe. The flower 
is of the rofaceous kind, being eompofed of a number 
of petals, arranged in a circular form ; the piftil arjfes 
from the cup, and finally becomes a capfule, refemblinjr that 
of the willow of a long figure and membranaceous ftruclure 
and containing feeds winged with down. Toarn. Lift p ' 
661. ' v ' 

The fpecies olTamarijk, enumerated by Mr, Tournefort are 

" thefe : 1 . The fhrubby thick-leaved Tamartjk, called the Ger- 
man Tamarijk. And, 2. The tall arborefcent fine-leaved 
Tamar*yk, called the French Tamarijh. 
It is a very remarkable property of this tree, that its fait made 
in the way of other lixivial falts is no alkali, but a mere fal 
falfus. The (alt of guaiacum alfo approaches to the nature of 
this. 

TAM ATIA, in zoology, "the name of a very ftrangc bird of the 
Braids, it is of the Gallimda, or moor-hen kind, but very 
^ifttTcnt from the European birds of that genus. 



Its head is Yery large, its eyes large and black, its- beRk\IS 
two fingers breadth long, and one broad, fhaped (omewjut 
like a duck's, but pointed at the end ; its upper chap is- 
black, its under one yellow ; its legs are long, and the thighs; 
in great part naked ; its toes are long ; its tail is very fborr. 
Its head is black, and its back and wings of a plain duifcv 
brown. Its belly is of the fame brown, variegated with white* 
See Tab. of Birds, N°. 44. MarggravSs Hift. Brafii. 

TAMBOSj in Peruvian antiquity, buildings placed at certain, 
diftanccs for the lodging of the princes of that country, in 
their travels through their dominions. See Mr. de la Con- 
damine, in Mem. de PAcad. de Berlin, Tom. 2. p. 435. 
who tells us (p. 438.) that he faw feveral remains of th'rf* 
Tambos, in his journey from Quito to Lima. 

TAMNUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, called 
by the old writers Bryonia nigra, and from them in Engliih 
black bryony. 

The characters of this genus are thefe : The flower confifts of 
one leaf fafhioned like a bell, open at the mouth, and di- 
vided into fcveral fegmehts. Some of theft arc fteril, or mate 
flowers, having no embryo ; and others fruitful or female 
flowers, having in their center an embryo, which afterwards 
becomes a berry, ufually of an oval figure, and covered with 
a fort of hood of a membranaceous ftructure ; this berry is full 
of roundifh feeds. This is a climbing plant, as well as tlic 
white bryony, but it has none of the tendrills which that 
has. 

The fpecies of this genus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe : 1. The cluftcry Hack bryony, with (mall yellowiih 
green flowers. 2. The black bryony, with a larger white 
flower. 3. The American black bryony, with leaves like 
thofe of the citrul, Tournefort, Inft. Bot. p. ic2. 

TAMO ATA, in zoology, the name of an American frefh-* 
water fifli, called by the Portuguese Scldido-. 
It is a finall oblong fift, with a flat head, tbmewhat like that of 
a frog Its mouth is fmall, and from each angle of it there hanr* 
a long Angle filament, by way of a beard. It has no teeth, and 
itseyesare extremely fmall. Ithas eight fins ; two atthe gill* 
of one finger in length, and hard and firm like horns \ two oft 
the belly, of a fofter fubftance ; and one on the middle of 
the back, another near the tail, and another fmall one oppo- 
fite to it on the belly : Its tail is the eighth. Its whole head 
is covered above with a hard coat like a ftiell ; and its body 
with a fort of coat of mail made up of oblong hard iquarn- 
mofe bodies, dented at their edges. Its colour is a fort of 
rufty iron colour. It is accounted a very well-taftcd fifh. 
It lives only in frefh-water rivers ; and it is faid, when the 
water where it is dries up, it will crawl out upon the land 
and go in fearch of more. See Tab. of Fifties, N°. 34, 
Marggrave's Hift. Brafii. 

TAMPOE, in natural hiftory, the name of an Eaft- Indian 
fruit, approaching to the figure of the Mangouftan, but not 
near fo agreeable to the tafte. This fruit is very much o£ 
the fize, fhape, and colour of fome of our common ftimmei; 
apples ; but its fkin is very thick and tough, and it has no 
crown. The Indians eat it in places where better fruits-, are" 
fcarce, and in fome places call it the Mangouftan. 

TAN [Cyd.) — Flowers of 'Tan. Flower of Tan .is a name 
^ given by the people employed in the tanning- trade, to a yel- 
low fubftance, often found upon old Tan, or oak bark broken 
to pieces, which has been ufed as Tan, and is of no farther; 
fervice. 

The name, however, is very improper ; and though every- 
body converiant in 7ff«-yards muft have (ecu the thing, yet; 
it has always parted as an efHorefcence of the bark, till the cu- 
rious Mr. Marchand enquired more accurately into its nature, 
and found it to be a plant of itfelf, wholly different fronj 
the matter of the Tan; and to which the bark which had 
been often wetted and dried again, ferved as a proper matrix. 
He found it to be more nearly allied to the fpunge, than to 
any other genus of plants, and therefore named it fpongia 
fitgax mollis fava & a?na:na in pulvure cariario nafcens, foft, 
beautiful, yellow fading fpunge, growing on Tanners bark. 
It makes its appearance moft frequently in the fummer months, 
and is then feen in fmall tufts of a beautiful yellow colour, on 
different parts of the old heaps of bark. It appears at firft 
in form of a thin yellow fcum, and is of a fort of jelly-like 
ftruclure ; but it every day grows larger and thicker, till it 
ftands above half an inch out from the furface of the bark. 
As it grows, its furface becomes more and more cavernous 
and fpungy, the pores or holes being of different diameters, 
and the interfticial matter forming a fort of net-work more 
or lefs regular, and often interrupted by irregular prominences 
in feveral parts ; and, in fine, when the growth is compleat, 
the whole more refembles a fpunge, than any other vegetable 
fubftance, and is of a deep yellow colour, and eonfider ably- 
thick and tough confiftence ; there are no roots to be difcover- 
ed ifluing from it ; its fmell is like that of rotten wood, and 
its tafte is fomewhat ftyptic. It always appears in the warm 
months, and always upon fuch old Tan as has begun to fer- 
ment, and is in the ftate in which our gardeners ufe it for 
hot-beds. If it happens to ftand expofed to the fouth fun, it 
is but of fhort duration ; but if it be in a fteltered place, it 
wilt laft a considerable time, and -often fpread itfclf to a great 
1 extent, 
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extent, and make a very beautiful figure for many weeks. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1727. 

TANACETUM, Tanzy, m botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of 
the ftofculous kind, confuting of numerous fmaU flofcules, 
which are divided into many fegments at the ends, are placed 
on the embryo feeds, and are contained in a fort of fcaly cup, 
of a femi-orbicular figure. The embryos ripen into feeds, 
which have no down adhering to them. To this it is to be 
added, that the flowers are collected into large clutters. 
The (pedes of Tanzy, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The common yellow-flowered garden "Tanzy. 2. 
The garden Tanzy with curled leaves. 3. The garden Tanzy, 
with the leaves and the fmell of mint, called by authors, co- 
rymbiferous minty and cojlvtary. Tourn. Inft. p. 461. 
Theleaves of the common Tanzy, either dried and given, in 
decoction, or the exprefled juice of them taken, are excellent 
in nephritic and hyfleric cafes. The good women in the 
country give the juice with great fuccefs againfi: worms, and 
in the colic. The infufion of the dried plant is a remedy 
againfl: flatulencies and colics, and is given in dropfies, and in 
fuppreflions of the menfes, and of the urine. It is pretended 
by ibme, that the diftilled water deftroys worms; but this is 
lefs probable. 

TANGARA, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian Bird, of 
which there are two fpecies : The firft is of the fize of the 
green-finch, and is of a fine fhining fea-green on its head and 
neck; and lias a black (pot on the front of the head, juft 
above the infection of the beak ; its moulders are black, and 
the reft: of the back yellow. Its belly is of a very beautiful 
blue, and the wings variegated with blue and black. The 
tail is broad, and is variegated with blue and black. It feeds 
on vegetables, and is kept in cages for its beauty ; where its 
only note is zip, zip. 

The fecond kind is of the fize of the common fparrow ; its 
head is of a fine gay red, and its back, wings, and belly of a 
fine deep black ; its thighs are covered with white feathers, 
and have each a large red fpot, looking like a blotch of blood ; 
the tail is fhort, and the legs grey. Marggrave's Hilt. 
Brafil. 

TANGARAC, a poifonous Brafilian plant ; but the root, fays 
Pifo, is an antidote to the leaves, flowers, and fruit. Boyle, 
Works abr. vol. 1. p. 14. 

TANGENT (Cycl.) — The definition of a Tangent, commonly 
given, is mentioned by Mr. Chambers; but it does not ex- 
tend beyond the conic feet ions ; for in curves of higher orders 
a line may both touch and cut. A general definition is there- 
fore neceflary. As a right line is the Tangent of a circle, 
when it touches the circle fo clofely, that no right line can be 




drawn through the point of contact between it and the arch, 
or within the angle of contact that is formed by them ; fo, in 
general, when a right line ET touches any arch of a curve, 
as E H in E, in fuch a manner that no right line can be drawn 
through E, betwixt the right line ET and the arch EH, or 
within the angle of contact HET, that is formed by 
them, then is ET the tangent or* the curve at E. Maclau- 
Tin's Fluxions, Art. 181. 

The Tangent of an arch is the right line that limits the pofi- 
tion of all the fecants that can pafs through the point of 
contact, though, ftridtly fpeaking, it is no fecant. Ibid, 
Art. 505. 

As to the methods of investigating Tangents by Fluxions, fee 
the faid treatife, book I. c. 7. where it is demonftrated inde- 
pendently of infinitefimals. 

To determine the Tangents of curves, fuppofed to be defenbed 
by the interfections of right lines revolving abour given poles. 
See Mr. Maclaurin's Fluxions, Art. 210. feq. 
In finding the tangents of curves by the method of infinitefi- 
mal differences, it has been objected, that the conclufion is 
found by a double error. i°. By taking the curve for a poly- 
gon of an infinite number of fides. 1°. By the falfe rule for 
taking the differential of a power. But there is no need of 
fuch fuppofitions in the method of fluxions, for it may be 
geometrically demonftrated, that the fluxions of the bafe, or- 
dinate, and curve, are in the fame proportion to each other, 
as the fides of a triangle reflectively parallel to the bafe, ordi- 
nate, and Tangent. When the bafe is fuppofed to flow uni- 
formly, if the curve be convex towards the bafe, the ordinate 
and curve increafe with accelerated motions ; but their fluxions 
at any term are the fame as if the point which defcribes the 
curve had proceeded uniformly from that term in the Tangent. 
Any farther increment which the ordinate or curve acquires, 
is to be imputed to the acceleration of the motions with which 
they flow. See Madaur'ufs Fluxions, Book. i. chap. 7 
and 8. 
Any two arches of curve lines touch together, when the fame 
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right line is the Tangent of both at the fame point. But whe^ 
they are applied to each other in this manner, they never per- 
fcaly coincide, unlefs they be fimilar arches of fimilar and 
equal figures. 

TANNERS Bark. This is a fubftance of prodigious ufe in 
gardenings and is the bark of the oak-tree chopped and ground 
into a fort of coarfe powder, for the dreffing of fkins, after 
which ufe it becomes of fervice to the gardener. Its fermen- 
tation is very lafting and very equal ; hence it is the moft va- 
luable of all things for the making of hot -beds; and when it 
has ferved to this ufe, and is thoroughly rotted, it makes a 
very valuable manure for land, one load of it doing as much 
fervice as four loads of dung. 

It has not been of very long ufe in England, and was brought 
to us from Holland in the reign of King William, and then 
ufed for the raifing of orange-trees; but after this period it 
became difufed ; and it is of a much later date that it has been 
brought into ufe again for the raifing the pine-apple, fmce 
which time it is become generally ufed, wherever it is to be 
hadi for all the purpofes of the hot-bed, in railing tender 
plants. 

There are feveral fizes of this tan* and they heat in a different 
manner in proportion to their fize, the fraud left heating much 
quicker, and cooling again in a finaller time ; and the largeft 
acquiring its heat more gradually, but keeping it much longer. 
The fkilful gardener therefore muft ufe one or the other of 
thefe, or a mixture of both, according to the feveral occafions 
he wants them for* 

It fhould always be taken within a fortnight after it comes out 
of the pit, and laid up in a round heap for a week, to drain 
out the moifture ; after which it fhould be formed into a bed, 
and fhould be laid at leaft three feet thick. A hot-bed, pro- 
perly prepared, of this fubftance, will retain a moderate heat 
fix months. M/ikr's Gardener's Diet. 

1 ANNING (Cycl.) — The operation of Tanning is perform- 
ed, on leather, better in the Weft Indies than in England. 
They ufe three forts of bark* the mangravc bark, the olive 
bark, and another ; and the whole bufmefs is fo foon done, 
that a hide delivered to theni is in fix weeks ready to be 
worked into fhoes, though they beftow lefs labour than we 
do. Phil. Tranf. N b . 36. 

Every part of the oak-tree, of what age or growth foever, is 
fit for the tanners ufe, and all oaken coppice-wood, of any 
age or fize, being cut and procured in barking-time, will tan 
all forts of leather, at leaft as well as the bark alone. When 
this material is got at the proper feafon, it muft be very well 
dried in the fun, more than the bark alone ; thence it is to 
be cut up, and preferved in a covered place for ufe. 
When it is to be ufed, the greater wood muft be firft cleft 
fmall, to fit it for the beating and cutting engine; and the 
fmaller muft be put into the engine as it is. Which done, it* 
muft be again dried upon a kiln, and after that ground in the* 
fame manner that the tanners grind their bark. Such wood 
as is to be ufed prefently after 'tis gotten, wiil require the bet- 
ter and the more drying upon the kiln ; and if this is omitted, 
it will blacken and fpoilall the leather it is ufed about. Where 
oak is fcarce, black-thorn will tolerably well fupply its place ; 
and where that is not to be had in fufficient plenty, the white 
thorn will do. Phil. Tranf. N°. 108. 

Birch alfo, being ordered in the fame manner with oak, is fie 
for fome ufes in tanning, particularly it does very well for tan- 
ning of fhoe-foal leather. All thefe ingredients will tan much 
better than bark alone, and that with much lefs charge; fo 
that this difcovery may vciy well fave the felling of trees when 
the bark is wanted, at a feafon when the fap is up, which, 
when 'tis done, caufes the outfides of the trees to rot anoV 
grow worm-eaten ; whereas if the trees had been felled in 
winter, when the fap is down, they would have been almoft 
all heart, as the people exprefs it, and not fubteA to worms. 
This manner of ufing the wood with the bark, in tanning, 
will alfo increafe the value of underwoods very confiderably. 
Phil. Tranf. N<\ 105. 

The engine neceflary for cutting the wood confifts of a long 
fquare wooden block, and fome pieces of iron to be faftened 
on, and ufed about it, viz. a hammer, an anvil, an iron 
holding the wood to be bruifed and cut, and a knife to cut it. 
The whole is a very fimple and cheap machine, and is de- 
fcribed at large, and figured in the above-mentioned numbee 
of the Philofophical Tranfactions. 

By Mr. de Button's experiments upon different fkins, it was 
found that a decoction of young oak wood fucceeded perfectly 
well in tanning fheep and calves fkins, but did not do equally 
well for ox, and the other harder fkins. This, however, he 
imagines might be only for want of knowing the beft me- 
thod of ufing the wood. And certainly thefe trials deferve to 
be farther profecuted ; fince the fmall branches of the oak, 
which are of little value, might be thus made to fupply the 
place of a much dearer commodity, the bark ; and as in many 
trees the bark of the young branches is found to be of greatly 
more virtue than that of the larger branches, or the trunk, 
the ufe of thefe (mall boughs, bark and all, might very proba- 
bly be found to anfwer to all the effects of the bark, of the 
larger kind alone. Memoirs Acad. Scien. Par. 1736. See 
the Phil. Tranf. above cited. 

TANT, 
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TANT, in natural hiftory, an Englifh name fcr a fmall fpiilei 
of the opilio kind, having only two eyes, and eight very long 
legs, and commonly fuppofed to be very poifonous. 
It is all over of an elegant fcarlet colour, refembling that of 
the flowers of the red poppy when full blown, except that the 
belly has a whitifh caft. Four of its legs are inferted in the 
upper part of the breaft, and the other four near the belly; and 
near the origin of each leg there is a fmall black fpot. Its body 
is round and full, and it is all over covered with a fine fhort 
velvety down. It is not unfrequcnt in dry paftures in the fpring 
feafon. It is terribly dreaded by our farmers, who fuppofe 
that an ox will die who chances to fwallow it. Ray's Hift. 
Infect, p. 44. 

TANTALUS, one of the many names given by the chemifts to 
mercury. 

TANZY, Tanacetum, in botany, is'c. See the article Tan a- 

CETUM. 

TAOS Lapis, the Peacock Stone, a name given by fome of the an- 
tient writers to a very beautifully variegated agate, refembling, 
in fome degree, the great variety of colours in the peacock's 

' tail. 

TAP Root, in trees, that part of the root that defcends ftrait 
down. 

In removing or tnmfplanting young oaks, great care mould 
be taken not to wound this root, much lefs to cut it off; but 
it mull be dug up to the bottom, and the hole prepared deep 
enough to fet it ; otherwise the tree either dies, or if not, yet 
it is always greatly {tinted and impeded in its growth. Ray's 
Englifh Words, p. 129. 

TAPAYAXIN, in zoology, the name of a very remarkable 
fpecies of lizard, called by Hernandez the lacertus orbicularis. 
It is not of the long and (lender fhape of the common lizards, 
but as broad as it is long, and much refembling the wray-fifh 
in fhapc, though isldom exceeding four inches in length or 
breadth. It is a cartilaginous lizard, of a very beautiful va- 
riety of colours, always very cold to the touch, and fo fluggifh 
a creature, that it often will not move cut of its place even on 
touching it. Its head is extremely hard and elate, and has a 
fort of crown of prickles for its defence ; yet it is a perfectly 
harmlefs animal, and fo fir from having the fear of man, and 
ihynefs that other bcaits have, that it loves to be taken up and 
played with, and will ftarid perfectly {till, and feem very 
happy while handled. There is alfo another thing very lingular 
in it, that if hurt about the head or eyes, or handled too rough- 
ly, it will throw out drops of blood from its eyes to three or 
four foot diftance. Rays Syn. Quad. p. 263. Hernandez, 
I. 9. c. 16. 

TAPE-lVor/n, a fpecies of worm breeding m he human bowels, 
and called by authors, taenia, and lumbricus latin, or the broad 
worm. 

The Greek and Roman phyficians, as well as thefe of our 
own time, have defcribed three forts of worms to which the 
human bowels are fubject. The common long worms, which 
refembie earth- worms ; the afcarides, or fmall worms; and 
this Tape worm, which they have alfo called vermis cucurbiti- 
nits, or the gourd worm, from its feveral joints refembling, 
in fome degree, the feeds of that fruit. 

The interpreters of fome of the Greek phyficians have how- 
ever been guilty of a great error, in confounding the gourd 
worms and the afcarides together, tho* nothing can be more 
unlike. The antients feem to have had a very juft opinion 
of this animal, in calling it vermis cucurbitinus , fince it is'plain 
by this, that they underftood every joint, as we call them, of 
this creature, to be a diftinct worm ; and what we call the 
iingle worm, to be a long feries of thefe worms joined toge- 
ther end to end. 

Petrus de Abano was one of the firft whom we find deferr- 
ing the feries of thefe creatures forming a chain of this kind, 
and reprefenting a fingle and very long animal. Arnoldus de 
Villa Nova mentions two kinds of thefe worms ; but he gives 
no farther defections of them than faying, that one kind is 
broad and long, the other broad and fiiort. After thefe, he 
mentions the long and round worm, which is the common 
kind ; and fourthly, the fmall worm, or afcarides. To thefe 
he adds a fifth, which he calls folium, from its being found 
fingle in the bowels. This he alfo calls cingulwh ; and ob- 
ferves, that it is very long and large, and that only one can 
live in the bowels at the fame time. 

It has been fuppofed by fome, that what this author defcribes 
as a feparate fpecies of worm, under the name of folium, was 
no other than a kind of facculus or bag inclofing a lon^ feries 
of thefe Tape-worms. 

The writers that fucceeded ran into great errors about 
thefe worms : Some declared them a mere figment of 
the Arabian phyficians, affirming that no fuch animals ever 
exifted in nature. Others who believed in general that there 
was fuch a fpecies of worm, yet difcountenancedall theftories 
related concerning it ; and many who wrote on thefe fubjects, 
mentioned two kinds of the lumbricus latus, or broad worm, 
but knew nothing of what was the difference between them. 
Another fet of writers, of whom Platerus is the head, diftin- 
guifh, by certain characters, two fpecies of broad worms ; 
the one, they fay, is long and broad, and not jointed ; the 
other jointed, or formed like a chain ; this is the common 
Tapeworm, which they fuppofe to confifl fingly of a number 
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of joints, contrary to the opinion of Petrus de Abano ; and 
they fay, that the vermis cucurbitinus of the Arabian writers, 
is only one of the joints, or a fragment of the jointed taenia, 
femetimes voided in this manner in feparate pieces. Finally, 
others confounding the cucurbitini with the afcarides, if ever 
they chanced to fee a real Taps-worm, looked on it as fome 
monflrous production ; nothing that had any name. Clerici 
Hift. Nat. Lumbr. Lat. 

In later times this animal has been better known, and Tyfon, 
Lewenhoek, Andry, and others, have treated very carefully 
of it, and all have referred it to the fecond kind of taenia?, 
mentioned by Platerus, which was of the fhape of a chain, or 
compofed of feveral joints, like fo many links fattened end by 
end to one another. Yet thefe have fallen into errors ; and 
whent hey have found feveral of thefe taeniae conjoined and en- 
clofed in a facculus, they have taken the whole for one worm, 
whole head and tail they have defcribed, but that in an inaccu- 
rate manner. 

The true hiftory of this animal is, that it is fhort and broad. 
What is called a link of the long worm is really a diftinct worm; 
and when one of thefe mutiplies in the bowels, its young ad- 
here to it, and to each other endwifc, fo as to form a fort of 
chain, which lengthens as they continue to increafe, and in 
fine becomes immoderately long. Hence it is that the break- 
ing, as it is called, of this worm, does not deftroy it, and that 
the voiding large pieces of it is no cure, fince it frill recovers 
that length again by new young ones. Every feparate link of 
fuch a chain, if examined, is found to be entire, lively and 
brifk, and not at all injured by the feparation. 
Authors who have treated of thefe worms as a difeafe, have 
given a canine appetite, or unnatural appetite to food 
as one of the fymptoms ; but this is wrong, for it has never 
been found, in reality, that thefe worms, even where moft 
numerous, have at all increafed the natural appetite ; and in- 
deed it is very difficult to judge of their being in the body by 
fymptoms, iince they occaflon none which are not alfo com- 
mon in many other difeafes. Many people have had them a 
long courfe of time, without being fenfibly hurt by them ; and 
there has never been a known inftance of their occa- 
fioning any one's death ; or indeed any confiderable diforder. 
Seethe article Worms. 
TAPECON, in ichthyology, a name given by fome to the fifh 
generally called the uram/atpus, or ftar-gazer. It is properly 
a fpecies of the trachinus, and is diftinguifhed by Artedi by the 
name of the trachinus with feveral beards at the lower jaw. 
Aldrovand. de Pifc. p. 258. 
TAPERA, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian fwallow, called 
by the Portuguefe there, andorintra. It is of the fize and 
fhape of our fwallow, and it flies about in the fame manner. 
The head, back, neck, wings and tail, are all of a greyifh 
brown ; and its throat and breaft of a greyifh white. Mars- 
grave's Hift. Braf. 
TAPETI, in zoology, the name of an animal common in the 
Weft Indies, and called by fome, cuniculus Americanus, the 
American rabbit. 

It is exactly of the fhape of our common rabbit, and is of about 
double the fize of the dormoufe. Its hair in length and co- 
lour is like that of the hare, and Its ears long and erect; in the 
manner of out rabbits. It has a little reddifhnefs on the fore- 
head, and is fomewhat whitifh under the throat. It has ufually 
alfo a fort of white circle or collar round the neck ; but fome 
of this fpecies want that, and have their whitenefs only under 
the throat, breaft, and belly. It has no tail; its eyes are 
black, and Its mouth bearded in the manner of our rabbits. 
The Indians eat the flefh of it. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 205. 
TAPHICESIUS Lapis, a name given by Pliny and the antients 
to a fpecies of Elites, or eagle-ftonc, found in a place of 
that name near Leucadia. 
TAPHNEUS, a word ufed by fome writers to exprefs any thing 
when depurated or purified to the greateft degree, as the falls 
by repeated folutions and cryftallizations, and the like. Para- 
celsus ufes it for a fpecies of earth, the things produced from 
which, he fays, never alter their nature by calcination or re- 
verberation, or the like operations. 
TAPIA, in botany, a name given by Plumier to a genus of 
plants called afterwards by Linnasus, crateva. Plum. Gen. 
21. See the article Crateva. 
TAPIJERETE, in natural hiftory, the name of an animal found 
in fome parts of America, and called by the Portuguefe, anta. 
It is of the fize of a young calf, and in fhape fomewhat ap- 
proaching to the figure of the hog. Its head is thicker than a 
hog's, and ends in a fharp ridge at top ; and has a fnout hang- 
ing over the opening of the mouth, in which he has a very 
fh-ong mufcle, ferving to retrafl it at pleafure. The dentes in- 
cifores arc ten in each jaw ; from the end of thefe the jaw 
feems toothlefs for a little fpace. The grinders are large, 
and are placed five on each fide ; fo that, on the whole, the 
creature has twenty of each fort of teeth. Its eyes are fmall, 
and very like thofe of the hog j its ears roundish ; and thefe 
he can draw forward at pleafure. Its legs are thick, and not 
longer than thofe of our hogs. Its hoofs are divided into four 
portions. It has no tail j the fkin is hard and folid ; and the 
hair fhort, and of a pale brown, variegated with white foots. 
It hves in the thick woods, and fleeps all day ; but at night, 
or early in the morning, goes out for its prey. It feeds on 
2 vege- 
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vegetables, and is particularly fond of the fialks of the fugar- 
sane ; it often takes the water, and fwims excellently. The 
natives, in places where it is common, eat its flefli; which is 
but very coarfe and ill raffed. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 140. 

TAPINOSIS, Tanrn™^, imhetoric, the fame with diminution. 
See the article Diminution, Cycl. 

TAPLINGS, intheEnglifhfalt-works, the name given to cer- 
tain bars of iron which fupport the bottom of the pan in 
which the brine is boiled. 

Thefe pans are very large, and cover a wide furnace ; but as 
their width would make them apt to bend in the middle, 
which would fpoil the working the fait, there is a fort of 
wall of brick carried along the middle of the furnace j and on 
the, top of this are placed thefe Tapiings ; They are about 
eight inches high, and from four to fix in thicknefs, being 
fmaileft at the top. Thefe are placed at about three foot di- 
ftance one from another, and the wall which fupports them, 
and which is called the midfeatber^ is broad at the bafe, and 
fo narrow at the top, as barely to give room for the bafes of 
the Taplings. 

TAPPING {Cyd.) — Jntappingfor thedropfy, furgeons werefor- 
merl v very careful to draw off only a fmall quantity of water at 
one time, and therefore repeated it often, till the whole was eva- 
ctiaced. The reafon of this was to avoid the fyncope, which 
ufually attended the operation when all the water was eva- 
cuated at once. But Dr. Mead having difcovered the true 
caufe of this fyncope to be owing to the removal of the pref- 
fute from the defending aorta, it was foon found, that the 
bad confequences might be prevented by emptying the belly 
at one operation, and preferving a proper preflure at the fame 
time, which mould be done equally and gradually, as the 
water runs out. Bandages have been contrived fcr this pur- 
pofe in England and in France ; but, according to Mr. Monro, 
they are nut fufficient ; and he therefore invented a belt made 
of fine flannel, and ftrong linnen, which will better anfwer 
the purpofe. For the draught and defcription of this belt, 
we refer to the Medic. Elf. Edinb. vol. 1. art. 18. or its 
abridgment, vol. 2. p. 102. where the curious may find fe- 
veral practical obfervations about this operation. 
Tapping has ftldom proved more than a palliative remedy in 
drophes. The chief improvements in the operation are owing 
to Mr. Monro, Monfieur Garengeot, and Mr. Warwick. 
Mr. Monro has fubftituted a belt initead of the ordinary long 
bandage for compremng the abdomen ; and has alfo afcer- 
tained the proper place of puncture. Garengeot makes the 
evacuation at once, cleans the emptied cavity, to remove the 
feculent part of the waters which fubfides therein, and is apt, 
by its acrimony, to occafion mortifications. 
Mr. Warwick tells us, however, that notwithftanding thefe 
improvements, an afcites mews, that the ufe of Tapping is but 
precarious, by returning as conftantly as ever this method 
alone is put in practice to remove it. He has therefore endea- 
voured at a farther improvement, whereby the Tapping, in- 
ftead of being a bare temporary relief of fymptoms, becomes 
an abfolute cure. This method is, after evacuating the wa- 
ters, to make an injection of equal parts of cahors, wine, or 
claret, and Briftol water, blood-warm, into the emptied cavity. 
He mentions a cure he performed in this manner. See Phil. 
Tranf. N°. 472. Sect. 3. 

Dr. Hales has given us, in the fame tranfaction, feet. 4. a 
method of conveying liquors into the abdomen during the 
Operation of tapping, by means of two trocars fixed at the 
fame time one on each fide of the belly, one of them having a 
communication with a veflel full of the medicinal liquor, by 
means of a fmall leather pipe. This veflel might be raifed high 
enough above the abdomen to force the liquor in by the laws 
of hydroftatics. The advantage propofed by this method, is 
to prevent a fyncope from inanition. See a farther account of 
the fuccefi of injedting medicated liquors into the abdomen, in 
the cafe of an afcites, in Phil. Tranf. N°. 473. Sect. 4. 

TAR (Cyd.) — The antients efteemed Tar good againft poifons, 
ulcers, the bites of venomous creatures ; alfo for pthifical, 
fcrophulous, paralytic and afthmatic perfons. But the method 
of rendering it an inoffenfive medicine, and agreeable to the 
ftomach, by extracting its virtues in cold water, was unknown 
to them. Siris, Sect. 9, See the article TAR-Water, infra. 
According to Pliny, liquid pitch, as he calls it, or Tar y was 
obtained by fitting fire to billets of old fat pines or firs. The 
firft running was Tar, the latter, or thicker running, was 
pitch. Theophraftus is more particular; he tells us, that the 
Macedonians made huge heaps of the cloven trunks of thofe 
trees, wherein the billets were placed erect befide each other. 
That fuch heaps or piles of wood were fometimes an hundred 
and eighty cubits round, and fixty, or even an hundred high ; 
and that, having covered them with fods of earth, Co prevent 
the flame from burfting forth (in which cafe the Tar was loft) 
they fet on fire thofe huge heaps of pine or fir, letting the Tar 
and pitch run out in a channel made for that purpofe. Siris, 
Sea. 13. 

Some modern writers inform us, that Tar flows from the 
trunks of pines and firs, when they are very old, through in- 
cifions made in the bark near the root ; thai pitch is only Tar 
infpiflatcd, and both are the oil of the tree grown thick and 
black with age -and the fun. The trees, like old men, being 
Suppi.. Vol. il. 
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unable to perfpire, and their feretory J u a s cbftrufled they 
are, as one may fay, choaked and fluffed witl, their own 
juice ■. But the method ul'ed by our colonies in America for 
making Tar and pitch, is, in effea, the fame with that of 
the antient Macedonians ; as appears from the account »ivcn 
in the Philofophical Tranfaaions. And the relation of°Leo 
Afncanus, who defcribes, as an eye-witnefs, the making of 
Tar on mount Atlas, agrees in fubftance with the methods 
ufed by the Macedonians of old, and the people of New Eng- 
land of this day ».— [ ■ Siris, Sea. lb. " Id. Sea. 17.] ° 
According to Theophraftus, not only the turpentine-trees, 
the pines, ahd the firs, yield refin or Tar, but alfo the cedars 
and palm-trees ; and the words fix and refin are taken by 
1 liny in fo large a fenfe, as to include the weepings of the 
lentilcus and cyprefs, and the balms of Arabia and Juda:a ; 
all which perhaps are near of kin, and in their moll ufeful 
qualities concur with common tar, efpeci.illy the Norwegian, 
which is the mod liquid and beft for medicinal ufes. Thofe 
trees that grow on mountains, expofed to the fun or north 
wind, are reckoned to produce the bed and pureft far ; and 
the ldican pines were diftinguifhed from thofe growing on the 
plane, as yielding a thinner, fweetcr, and better fcented Tar. 
Id. Sefl. 28. 

Tar in fubftance, mixed with honey, has been found an ex- 
cellent medicine for coughs. Id. Sea. 21. 
TAK-lVatir. As the cold infufion of Tar has been lately much 
in vogue, and has been recommended by one of the moft 
learned and ingenious writers of the age, it may not be impro- 
per to give fome account of its virtues from the bifhop of 
Cloync's Siris, or Chain of Refleflions concerning the Virtues 
of Tar-water. 

In lome parts of America, Tar-water is made by puttinir a 
quart of cold water to a quart of Tar, and ftirring them well 
together in a veflel, which is left Handing till the Tar finks to 
the bottom. A glafs of clear water being poured off for a 
draught, is replaced by the fame quantity of frefh water, the 
veffel being fhaken, and left to ftand as before. And this is 
repeated for every glafs, fo long as the Tar continues to im- 
pregnate the water fufficiently, which will appear by the 
firiell and tafte. 

But as this method produces Tar-water of different degrees of 
ftrength, the author fays, he chufes to make it in the follow- 
ing manner : Pour a gallon of cold water on a quart of Tar, 
and ftir and mix them thoroughly with a ladle or flat ftick, for 
the fpace of three or four minutes; after which the veflel 
muff Hand eight and forty hours, that the Tar may have time 
to fubfide ; when the clear water is to be poured off, and 
kept for ufe, no more being made from the fame Tar, which 
may ftill ferve for common purpofes. 

This cold infufion of Tar hath been ufed in fome of our colo- 
nies as a prefervative or preparative againft the fmall pox, 
which foreign praftice induced the bifhop to try it in his own 
neighbourhood, when the fmall pox raged with great violence. 
He fays, the trial fully anfwered his expeaation ; all thofe 
within his knowledge, who took the Tar-water, having ei- 
ther efcaped that dittemper, or had it very favourably. Seve- 
ral were preferved from taking the fmall-pox, by the ufe of 
this liquor; others had it in the mildeft manner ; and others, 
that they might be able to take the infeaion, were obliged to 
intermit drinking Tar-water. He fays, he has found it may be 
drank with great faftty and fuccefs for any length of time, and 
this not only before, but alio during the aforefaid diftemper. 
The general rule for taking it, is about half a pint night and 
morning, on an empty ftomach, which quantity may be va- 
ried according to the cafe and age of the patient, provided it 
be always raken on an empty ftomach, and about two hours 
before or after a meal. 

It has been found, that feveral perfons infeaed with cutaneous 
eruptions and ulcers, were immediately relieved, and foon af- 
ter cured, by the ufe of this medicine. It is faid, that even 
in the fouled diftempers, it proved much more fuccefsful than 
falivations and wood-drinks had done. It alfo fucceeded be- 
yond expeaation, in a tedious and painful ulceration of the 
bowels, in a confumptive cough, and (as appeared by ex- 
peaorated pus) an ulcer in the lungs, in a pleurify and pe- 
ripneumony. And when a perfon who had been for fome 
years fubjea to eryfipelatous fevers, perceived the ufual fore- 
running fymptoms to come on, the drinking of Tar-water 
prevented the eryhpelas. 

Tar-water cures indigeftion, and gives a good appetite. It is 
an excellent medicine in an afrhma; it imparts a kindly 
warmth, and quick circulation to the juices, without heating, 
and is therefore ufeful, not only as a peaoral and balfamic, 
but alfo as a powerful and fafe deobftruent in cacheaic and 
hyfleric cafes. As it is both healing and diuretic, it is very 
good for the gravel. The bifhop fays, he believes it to be of 
great ufe in a dropfy, having known it cure a very bad ana- 
farca in a perfon whofe thirft, though very extraordinary, was 
in a fhort time removed by the drinking of Tar-water. It 
may likewife be fafely ufed in inflammatory cafes ; and, in 
faa, hath been found an admirable febrifuge, at once the fafeft 
cooler and cordial. 

The falts, and more aaive fpirits of Tar are got by infufion 

in cold water ; but the refinous part is not tg be diflblved 

C c c c thereby. 
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thereby. Hence the prejudice which fome, perhaps, may en- 
tertain againft Tar-water, the ufe whereof might inflame the 
blood, by its fulphur and refm,as a medicine, appears to be not 
well grounded. It is obferved by chemifts, that all forts ot 
balfamic wood afford an acid fpirit, which is the volatile oily 
fait of the vegetable. Herein is chiefly contained their medi- 
cinal virtues ; and this author affirms, that by the trials he has 
made, it appears, that the acid fpirit in Tar-water poflefles 
the virtues, in an eminent degree, of that of guaiacum, and 
other medicinal woods. 

It is certain Tar-water warms, and therefore fome may per- 
haps ft ill think it cannot cool. The more effectually to re- 
move this prejudice, let it be farther confidered, that, as on 
one hand, cppolite caufes do fometimes produce the fame 
effect j for inltance, heat by rarefaction, and cold by conden- 
faticii, do both increafe the air's elaft icity ; fo, on the other 
hand, the fame caufe ftialJ fometimes produce oppofite effects. 
Heat, for inftancef in one degree thins, in another coagulates 
the blood. It is not therefore ftrange, that Tar-water ihould 
warm one habit, and cool another ; have one good effect on a 
cold conftitution, and another good effect on an inflamed one; 
nor, if this be fo, that it fhould cure oppofite diforders. All 
which juftifies to reafon, what has often been found true in 
fac~t. The falts, the fpirits, the heat of Tar-water, are of a 
temperature congenial to the conflitution of a man, which re- 
ceives from it a kindly warmth, but no inflaming heat. It is 
cf admirable ufe in fevers, being at the fame time the furcft, 
fafeft, and molt effectual both paregoric and cordial ; for the 
truth of which the bifhop appeals to any man's experience, 
who (hall take a large draught of it milk warm, in the parox- 
ifm of a fever, even when plain water and herb teas fhall be 
found to have little or no effect. To him it feems, that its 
fingular and fui prizing ufe in fevers of all kinds, were there 
nothing elfe, would be alone fufficient to recommend it to the 
public. As Tar-water potteries the virtues of fortifying the 
ftomach, as well as purifying and invigorating the blood, it 
may be prefumed of gieat and general efficacy in all thoie nu- 
merous iilnefles, which take their rife from foul or vapid 
blood, or from a bad digeftion. The animal fpirits are ela- 
borated from the blood ; fuch therefore as the blood is, fuch 
will be the animal fpirits, more or lefs, weaker or ftronger. 
This mews the ufefulni_fs of Tar-water in all hyfteric and hy- 
pochondriac cafes ; which, together with the maladies from 
indigeftion, comprize almoft the whcle tribe of chronical dif- 
cafts. In very dangerous and acute cafcs, much may be taken, 
and often, as far as the ftomach can bear. But in chronical 
cafes, about half a pint, night and morning, may fuffice. A 
medicine of fo great vntue in fo many different diforders, and 
efpecially in that grand enemy the fever, muff needs be a be- 
nefit to mankind in general. There are neverthelefs three 
forts of people to whom the bifhop fays he would peculiarly 
recommend it ; fea faring pcrfons, ladies, and men of ftudious 
and fedentary lives. 

To failcrs, and all fea-fanng perfons, who are fubjecT: to fcor- 
butic diforders, and putrid fevers, efpecially in long fouthern 
voyages, he is perfuaded this Tar-water would be very bene- 
ficial. And this may deferve particular notice, when fo many 
of cur countrymen have perifhed by fuch diltempers, con- 
tracted at fea, and in foreign climates, which, it is probable, 
might have been prevented by the copious ufe of Tar-iuater. 
This fame water will aifo give charitable relief to the l.'.dies, 
who often want it more than the parifh poor ; being many of 
them never able to make a good meal, and fitting pale, puny, 
and foibidden like ghofts, at their own table, victims of va- 
pours and indigeftion. Studious peifons alio pent up in nar- 
row holes, breathing bad air, and Itooping over their book;, 
are much to be pitied ; as they are debarred the free ufe of air 
and exercife ; tiiis, he fays, he will venture to recommend as 
the belt fuccedancum to both. Though it were to be wilhed, 
that -modern fcholars would, like the antients, meditate and 
converfe more in walks and gardens, and open air ; which, upon 
the whole, would perhaps be no hindrance to their ftudies. 
It has been infinuated, that Tar-water, made in the common 
way, as here defcribed, contains noxious oils or particles of 
Tar, which renders it dangerous to thoie who drink it. But 
the bifhop fays, this is contrary to all his experience, and that 
Tar-water is fofar from doing hurt by anycaufticor fiery qua- 
lity, that it is, on the contrary, a muff potent medicine for 
the allaying of heat, and curing of all inflammatory diftempers. 
It has alfo been publickly aflerted, that the acid juice of Tar, 
freed from the volatile oil, is much more fafe and efficacious 
than Tar-water. But the above-mentioned author is of opi- 
nion, that if Tar-water be robbed of its fine volatile oil (which 
neither finks to the bottom, nor floats at the top, but is in- 
timately united with it, and appears to the eye only in the co- 
lour of Tar-zvaier) it can be no cordial, he having obferved, 
that themoft acid water is the leait cordial ; fo far is he from 
imputing the whole virtue to the acid, as fome have thought. 
See Two Letters from the Bijhcp of 'Cloyrte, Sec. pubhfhed 1747. 
, The fame author obferves, that the ufe of Tar-water, made a 
fecond time from the fame Tar, is not at all noxious, or of a 
fiery caultic nature, only it is not fo ilrong as that firfr. made. 
If it be afked, what precife quantity or degree of ftrength is 
ru-quird' in Tar-WfiUr? it is anfwered, that the palate, .the 
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ftomach, the particular cafe and conftitution of the patient, 

the very feaibn of the year will difpofe and require him to 

drink more or lefs in quantity, ftronger or weaker in degree. 

Preciiely to meafure its ftrength by a fcrupulous exaftneJs, is 

by no means neceflary. 

It is to be obferved, that Tar-water fhould not be made in 

unglazed earthen veflels, thefe being apt to communicate a 

nauieous fweetnefs to the water. 

The fame ingenious author recommends Tar-water in the 

plague, and for the oiitemper among the horned cattle now 

raging ; with what fuccefs mull be left to experience. 

TAR ABE, in zoology, the name of a Braiilian parrot, larger than 
the common green parrot. Its general colour is green ; but its 
head, breaft, and the origin of its wings, are red. Its beak 
and legs are of a dufky grey. Marggrave'% Hift. Braf. 

TARAii Lapis, the name given by the writers of the middle 
ages to a Hone which they fay had the power of flopping all 
forts of fluxes. They have left us no defcription of it, and it 
feems to have been loit even in their times ; for they obferve 
that the phyficians ufed the fanguis draconis, or dragon's- 
blood, in its place. 

TARAGUICO Aycuraba, in zoology, the Brafilian name for 
a fpecies of lizard, much approaching to the nature of the 
taraguira ; but its tail is covered from its beginning with fmall 
triangular fcales, and very regularly marked with four brown 
fpots. The back alfo, particularly that part which is next the 
head, is variegated with undulated brown lines. Ray's Syn. 
Quad., p. 26O. 

TARAGUIRA, in zoology, the name of an American lizard. 
It grows to about a foot long ; its body is rounded, and every 
where covered with fmall triangular dufky grey fcales. Its 
back is fmooth, and it has not that falfe gullet under the throat 
which the iguana has. 

This is tire fpecies of lizard of which it is reported, that it will 
wake a fleeping pcrfon, it it fee him in danger of being bitten by 
a ferpent. It is very common about houfes and gardens in South 
America, and runs very fwittly, but with a waddling motion j 
and when it fees any thing at a diftance, has an odd way of 
nodding its head very fwittly. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 266. 

TARANDUS, in zoology, a name given by Agricola, and fome 
other authors, to the rein deer. See the article Rangifer. 

TARANIOLO, in zoology, a name by which the wbimbrel, 
or fmall curlew, called the arquata minor by authors, is known 
in the markets of Italy. Ray's Ornithology, p. 217. 

TARANTULA, {Cych) in zoology, a name given by the Ita- 
lians to a peculiar fpecies of lizard, called by Aldrovand and 
fome others, lacertus facetanus. See Tab, of Quadrupeds and 
Serpents, N°. 36, 1 

It is of a grey colour; its fkin is extremely rough ; and it is 
thicker and rounder bodied than the other lizards. It is found 
like our common eft, under old walls, and among the ruins 
of buildings, particularly, in the neighbourhood of Rome, in 
great plenty ; its colour looks dead and ghaftly, and it is as 
odious to the fight among the Italians, as the toad is with us, 
being never feen without a fort of natural horror. It is 
efteemed alfo a poifonous creature, as the toad is with us, tho* 
it is not eafy to find well-attciled ftories of any bodies ever 
having been hurt either by the one or the other of thefe crea- 
tures. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 264. 

TARBASON, a word ufed by fome chemical writers as a name 
for antimony. 

TARCONANTHUS, in botany, the name of a plant de- 
fcribed by Vaillant, the chara&ers of which are the fame with 
thofe of the parthenium. Faillant, A. G. 171 9. See the 
article Parthenium. 

TARDA Avis, in zoology, a name given by many to the 
buffard, more commonly known among authors by the name 
etis. Ray's Ornithology, p. 129. See the article Otis. 

TARDO, in the Italian mufic, is ufed to denote a flow move- 
ment, being much the fame as largo. See thearticleL/ARGo. 

TARE1BOIA, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of ferpent found 
in America, and called alfo cacaboia; though, according to fome 
authors, the Tareibo'ia and cacaboia are two different fpecies. 
They are both of the amphibious kind, and live in lakes and 
waters, as well as on land ; but they are not very poifonous. 
They are fmall makes, and all over black ; when offended, 
they will bite ; but the wound is eafily curable. Authors have 
written differently of thefe ferpents, fome making the latter 
very different from the former, and of a yellow colour. Ray's 
Syn. Anim. p. 329. 

TAREIRA, in ichthyology, the name of a fifh caught in the 
American feas, and eaten ; but of no fine flavour. 
It is of an oblong and thick body, gradually tapering toward 
the tail. Its head refembles that of a fnake, and is raifed into 
two tubercles over the eyes : Its eyes are yellow, with a black 
pupil i its nofe pointed, and its mouth large and yellow with- 
in. It has extremely iharp teeth in both its jaws, and on its 
tongue. It has eight fins, the tail being accounted one, and 
this is forked ; but this, as well as the reft, is of the confift- 
ence of a poppy leaf, tender, thin, and foft, and fuftained 
by foft rays. Its fcales are fo nicely laid on one another, that 
it feems fmooth to the touch. Its belly is white, and its back ' 
and fides are variegated with longitudinal green and yellow 
lines, M&rggravS sH\tt, Braf. ' 

TARGAR, 
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TARGAR, a name given by fome of the chemical writers to 
oil of juniper, 

TARIEK.A, in ichthyology, the name of a river-fifli caught in 
many parts of America. 

It is an oblong nib, with a ftrait back, and a belly fomewhat 
hanging down. Its under jaw is longer than its upper, and its 
teeth are extremely (harp. Among thefe there are two longer 
than the reft in the middle of the under jaw, and four fuch in 
the upper. Its fcales are lar^e, and its back brown, and its 
belly and iides whitifh. It Is a well tailed filh 1 , but full of 
bones. Marggrave's, Hift. Braf. 

TARIFILON, in botany, a name by which Avicenna, and 
fome other authors, have called the trifolium bituminofum, or 
Sinking trefoil. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

TARIN, in ornithology, a name given by the French, and 
from them by many others to the Citrinella j a bird common 
in Italy, and kept in cages for its beauty and fine notes. Ray's 
Ornithol. p. 93. See the article Citrinella. 
I'ARINGTING, in natural hiftory, a name given by the peo- 
ple of the Philippine iflands to a fpecies of lapwing which is 
common on the fea-fhores, and runs remarkably fwtft. 

TARI I'H, one of the many names given by the chemifts to 
mercury. See the article Mercury. 

TARRAGON, in botany. See the article Dracunculus. 

TARROCK, in zoology, the name of a fea-fowl of the larus 
or gull-kind, and diitinguilhed by authors by the name of the 
larus cinereus Bellomi. 

It is of the fize of the common pigeon, and is not much un- 
like it in ihape, except that the head is larger and thicker. 
Its Liil is not forked ; and its throat, brealt and belly, are 
ihow-white. Its bead and the outer part of its neck are alfo 
white ; but there is on each fide of the head a black fpot. 
The lower part of the neck is black ; and the middle of the 
back and the ihoulders are grey. Its long wing feathers 
are black and white. Its great diftincTtion, however, from all 
the other birds of the gull kind, is, that it has no hinder toe. 
It is very common on the coafts of Cornwal, and fome other 
of the Englifh fhores. Ray's Ornithol. p. 264. 

TARSI, in the materia mediea, a name by which fome authors 
have called the root of the cyperus efculentus^ or fweet cyperus 
of the ihops ; and by which it is in fome places ufually cal- 
led by the druggifts. Dak's Pharm. p. 257. 

TARSO, in the glafs-trade, a fort of white ftone found in 
many rivers of Italy, and other places ; and ufed inftead of 
fand for the fineft cryftal glafs, being firft burnt, and calcined 
with the fait of the polverine into frit. Ntri's Art of Glafs, 
p. 7. 

Neri calls this ftone a kind of white marble; and adds a ge- 
neral rule, that all ftones that will ftrike fire with Seel, are 
fit to vitrify ; and thofe that will not ftrike fire with fteel, 
will never vitrify. 

The criteria or determinate characters of foflils were not at 
all fixed in this author's time, otherwife he had not called 
this ftone a kind of marble ; fince his own general rule of 
trying ftones by fteel, is, though liable to a few exceptions, a 
very good one ; and, according to that, this Tarfo could be 
of no affinity to marble ; for marble will not ftrike fire with 
fteel, nor ever be converted into glafs. 

The e;reat difference of ftones is this ; fome are compofed of 
cryftal, varioufly debafed by adventitious matter ; others of 
fpar, debafed in the fame manner. All cryftal will give fire 
with fteel ; all fpar will refufe this. Flints, fand, and the 
harder ftones, are compofed of cryftal ; and will therefore give 
fire with fteel, and vitrify or make glafs with the addition of 
falts. Marble, and other foft ftones, are compofed of fpar ; 
and can neither give fire with fteel, nor make glafs, but rea- 
dily calcine in the fire. 

The Tarfo therefore;, of this and other authors, could be no- 
thing of the marble kind ; but is truly a cryftalline matter de- 
bated by an admixture of- white earth, and found in form of 
fmall pebbles of a whitifti, yellowifh, or pale reddifh colour ; 
and this is common in all the gravel-pits of England, and in 
the beds of fome of our rivers ; and might be ufed with great 
advantage by our glafs-makers, if they knew it was fo eafily 
to be had. 

On comparing thefe ftones of ours, with the cuogolo or Tarfo 
of the foreign glafs-makers, there is no difference diftinguifh- 
ablc to the eye, nor wilt the niceft experiments by the fire, 
acid menftrua^ &c. fhew the leaft diftinclion between them. 
We are not to wonder however, that the glafs-makers did not 
hitherto diitinguifh this to be the true cuogolo or Tarfo, fince 
the characters of foflils have been hitherto fo little afcertained, 
that the belt" and latett author on thefe fubjecte, Dr. Wood- 
ward, fo far miftook the rtructure of this ftone, as to call it 
z fparry pebble. It is certain that fpar could never have any 
thing to do with glufs-making; but this ftone has no fpar in 
its compofition^ 

TARSUS (Cycl.)— Bones of the Tarsus luxated. If any of the 
fmall bones in the foot, the tar fas or metatmfus happen to be 
luxated by fome external violence, the ligaments with the 
adjacent nerves and tendons, are generally fo aftecled as to 

■ excite not only the moft acute pains, but alfo violent inflam- 

. mations and convutiions,- and even death itfelf has been 
known to be the confequence of accidents of this kind, un- 
1 
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lefs the bones be fpeedily replaced. The foot is for this pur- 
pofe to be extended on an even table, and the furgeon is to 
replace the diflocated bones with the prefTure of the palms of 
his hands, adjufting them alfo with his fingers, where need 
requires. Comprelles dipped in warm fpirit of wine are then 
to be laid on the part, and both thefe and the reduced bones 
fecured in their places^ by means of the proper bandages ; 
the patient is then to be enjoined to remain in bed till the new 
fet bones have acquired a iufEcient ftrength. Heijlcrs Surg, 
pag. 174. 

TARTAR (Cycl.) — The fweet wines afford always lefs Tartar 
than the fharp ones, and it is alfo lefs valuable. The Tartar 
of Rhenifh wine, is better than that of any other ; and in ge- 
neral, thofe wines which have the moft acid in them, afford 
the greateft quantity of Tartar, and that in the largeft cry- 
ftals. It is objected by fome to this fyftem, that vinegar af- 
fords no Tartar ; but this is eafily anfwered, by obferving, 
that the wine from which vinegar is made, has before depo- 
fited its Tartar. This fait of wine may be by chemiftry re- 
duced to elementary water, in this manner : let it be burnt 
to a fixed fait, and let this fixed fait of Tartar be diffolved 
by Handing in a damp place into an oil per deiiauium ; let this 
oil be diftilled in an alembic, and a phlegm only conies over: by 
repeating this procefs, the whole will be reduced into perfect 
fimple and infipid phlegm, excepting a fmall remainder of 
equally infipid earth. Partzias de Vin. Rhen. 
Befide the ufual way in which Tartar is produced, there is 
a very remarkable account in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, of its having been found in a more than 
ordinary beautiful ft ate on a human fkull ; the difcovery was 
owing to accident, and was in this manner : 
Mr. Morand wanting a human fkull cleanled from its foft 
parts, put into a dunghill of horfe-dung a whole human 
head ; after it had lain there eight days, the flefhy parts eafily 
feparated, being as it were boiled to pieces ; after this the 
fkull was carefully waffled, and then laid to foak for ten days 
in a large veffel of water; after this it was drenched three or 
four times in frefh water, and finally, without wiping, was fee 
out in the air to dry. As it dried it became covered with little 
cryftals, compofed of feveral planes or traces, but moft ly of a 
cubic form, very bright and glittering ; and when expofed to 

: the light, of an extremely brilliant water. There were none 
of them on the bafis of the cranium, which was full of irre- 
gularities ; but they all arranged themfelves on the upper part 
above the orbitary hollows ; to the jaw-bones there were alfo 
many fattened, as alfo to the teeth ; thefe laft were yellow, 
but they were not lefs bright and brilliant than the reft. 
On examining thefe cryftals they were found to be Tartar, 
but in a purer ftate than Tartar is ever ufed to appear in j 

i and as it was foon judged that though thefe cryftals owed 
their prefent form and extreme beauty to the fkull, yet they 
could not be wholly produced from it, the whole matter was 
carefully examined, and it was found that there had been lees of 
wine in the veffel in which the fkull had been laid ten days in 
foak. Mem. Acad. Par. Ann. 1737. 

The formation of the cryftals of this Tartar on thefkull, while 
the fides of the veffel had none concreted on them, (hews that 
the fkull had a difpofition for receiving the cryftals more than 
any other body ; and their peculiar brightnefs proves, that it 
had fome {hare in their formation. 

The ufual method of refining Tartar is this : Take two 
pounds of common white Tartar reduced to powder, and put 
it into five gallons of fair water ; put it over the fire to boil, 
and in the mean time beat up the whites of two or three 
eggs, mix thefe among the liquor, and fkim it as it heats; final- 
ly ftrain it and fet it in a cool place for two days, at the end 
of which time a quantity of whitifh cryftals will be found 
flicking to the fides of the veffel. 

This is a very troublefome and inconvenient procefs, the 
Tartar requiring fo very large a quantity of water to diffolve 
it; and the operation mil alfo be repeated more than once, 
to make the cryftals fine. Veffels of metal cannot be em- 
ployed, becaufe the Tartar would corrode them ; and earthen 
ones of fize to make large quantities, are not eafily procured, 
arts the crude Tartar does as well as the refined ; 



In 



many 



many other occafions none but the refined can be ufed. 
It were therefore much ta be wifhed, that we could get into 
a method of refining it here, as they do in France. Shaw'i 
Ledfures, p. 158- . , ■_ 

A »reat affiftance in the diflolving of Tartar is had from ad- 
ding lime-water, pot-afhes, or fait of Tartar ; and if the al- 
kali be here too great, it may be taken off by a proper quan- / 
tity of oil of vitriol. But where a very pure Tartar is re- 
quired, the beft method of obtaining it is to diffolve the com- 
mon cryftals or cream of Tartar in water, made highly acid 
with oil of vitriol. For this folution, after a proper evapo- 
ration, will afford perfeaiy fine cryftals of Tartar, no way 
participating of the oil of vitriol. _ 

The glafs-men are very fond of a preparation, which they 
call burnt Tartar. This is no more than the larger lumps 
of red Tartar, burnt or calcined in earthen pans in an open 
fire till they have done fmoaking, and is of a blackifh purple 
colour. Neri's Art of Glafs, p. 69. 

Seluik 
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Soluble Tartar. The procefs for making foluble Tartar, is 
this : Take of an alkaline fixed fait a pound, of water a gal- 
lon ; and having diflblved the fait in this water boiling, throw 
in cryftala of Tartar in powder as long as any fermentation 
is raifed, which ufually ceafes before thrice the weight of the 
alkali is thrown in. Then ftrain the liquor through paper ; 
and after due evaporation fet it by for the fait to cryftallize, 
or elfe evaporate the liquor wholly away, that the fait may 
be left dry. 

This fait by the action of the alkali on the acid of Tartar, 
being freed from thofe grofs terreftrious parts, with which 
the cryftals of Tartar, how pure foever, remain ftill charged ; 
it duTolves readily, and keeps fufpended in cold water. Pe?n- 
berton's London Difpenfatory, p. 181. feq. 
The feveral alkaline falts, that of Tartar itfelf, the common 
pot-afhes, borax, t$c. all make a very good foluble Tartar ; 
and not only thefe but the common terreftrial alkali's, whether 
of the mineral kingdom as chalk or lime, or of the vegetable, 
as the afhes of plants after elixiviation ; or of the animal, as 
oyfter-fhells calcined or not calcined, and hartfhorn ; all thefe 
give a better or worfe foluble Tartar ; but of thefe none fuc- 
ceeds fo well as the oyfter-fhell, after it has been calcined ; 
the foluble Tartar prepared with this, cods alio greatly lefs, 
than when prepared with fait of Tartar, 
In wood-afhes there is always a part, which when mixed 
with water fwims, and is fufpended in it a long time, and at 
length fubfides into a kind of foft and impalpable matter ; and 
another part, which fubfides readily to the bottom, and feels 
_Tough and harm. It is the fiift of thefe fubftances alone, 
which being mixed with cream of Tartar, renders it foluble : 
The other part will not mix with the cream of Tartar, 01 
produce any fuch effect, unlefs reduced to the nature of the 
firft, by repeated and violent calcinations, and then only a 
part becomes fo altered, the whole never is fo. It appears 
that the firft portion has been wholly diyefted of its acid by 
the fire, and thence is become fufceptibk of the impreffion 
of the weakeft acid, fuch as is that of the cream of Tartar j 
but in the fecond, or coarfer part, the acid it naturally con- 
tained remains fixed and concentrated, fo that, it is not fui 
ceptible of any impreffion from the weak acid of the cream ol 
Tartar. Mem. Acad. Par. 1733. 

The different kinds of foluble Tartar have alfo their different 
degrees of folubiiity, or different readinefs to run into a liquor 
per deliquium. The moft eafily foluble of all others are thofe 
made with chalk, with lime, and with wood-afhes ; and that 
which is moft differently fo, is the kind made with borax; it 
will at length run however, and is truly foluble Tartar. 

Regenerated Tartar. When cream of Tartar has been made 
foluble by any alkaline fubftance whatever, it may be revived 
or regenerated into cream of Tartar again ; its acid in this 
Itate has diffolved the alkaline matter presented to it, and 
that has been itfelf attenuated in fuch a manner as to render 
it capable of infinuating itfelf between the molecules or in- 
tegrant parts of the constituent matter of the cream of Tar- 
tar \ on this only depends the folubiiity of this preparation : 
and to render the whole of its primitive nature again, there re- 
quires no more than the addition of a new acid, which Ihall free 
the Tartar from this alkali ; but this muft neceflarily be 
ftronger than that naturally in the Tartar. Thus fpirit of ni- 
tre, or oil of vitriol, regenerate the fallible Tartar in a moment, 
as being more powerful acids than that in the cream of Tartar 
and therefore taking from it all its alkali's. 
It might be fuppofed alfo, that thefe being mineral acids, and 
that of the Tartar a vegetable one, they might therefore be 
the more proper to take up its alkali's ; but this is found not 
to be the cafe, for the acid of diftilled vinegar, which is not 
only a vegetable acid, but is alfo the very fame acid with that 
of Tartar, is alfo able to regenerate the foluble Tartars. It 
might feem wonderful that this fhould be able to effect this 
change without any fuperiority of force ; but it is to be ob- 
ferved, that in the cream of Tartar the acid has a terreftrial 
and alkaline bafis, which is natural to it in that form ; but in 
the ftate of foluble Tarter it takes a new alkaline bafis, which 
is not natural to it, but is fuch as the artift gives it ; and when 
we view the procefs in this light, it does not appear wonderful 
that an acid of its own kind fhould be able to take away from 
it this artificial alkaline bafis, though it was not able to take 
from it the natural one. Mem. Acad. Par. 173-1. 
This fecond or artificial bafis is different, according to the dif- 
ferent alkali's which have been employed to render the Tartar 
foluble, and confequently the fame acid may attach itfelf more 
to one than to another of thofe alkali's, and quit them the 
more or lefs eafily. There is one kind of foluble Tartar how- 
ever, which is not to be regenerated at all i this is that, which 
is made with borax. 

Dr. Huxham fays, he as often experienced the good effects 
of regenerated Tartar in the cure of obstructions of the 
bowels, and for fluggifh humours. See the article Obstruc- 
tions of the Bowets. 

3^pX * Lixivium. See the article Lixivium Tartan. 

TARTARON, a fort of fine cloth or filk, mentioned in the 
flat. 4 Hen. VIII. c. 6. Blount, Cowel. 

TARTARUM Tartarifatum, Tartaris'd Tartar, in chemiftry, 
ths name of a preparation of Tartar; the manner of doing 
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which is given by Boerhaave, and is as follows : Reduce 
Come of the pureft white Tartar to powder, and boil this pow- 
der in ten times its weight of water in a large copper veffel, 
till it appears petfeQIy diflblved ; let it after this continue boil- 
ing till the liquor become tolerably tranlparent, and of an acid 
tafte ; then drop into it from on high oil of Tartar fir ddi- 
quium, the liquor being ftill kept boiling ; upon the falling in 
of eacli drop there arifts a great ebullition, uccalioned by tire 
meeting of the acid and alkali. Large bubbles appear on this, 
and in thefe the chemifts have imagined they found the figures 
of clutters of grapes. 

The operation is to be patiently continued till there is no 
more effervefcence made by the hilling in of the drops of the 
oil. The acidity of the Tartar will be then fo perfectly fatu- 
rated with its own alkali, that it will appear neither acid nor 
alkaline, but a third fait ; great caution hovaevcr mud be ufed 
in oblerving the true point of faturation, otherwife the fair, 
will be when nnilhed either a little acid, or a little alkaline, 
as the one or the other exceeds. 

The liquor is then to be ftrained feveral times through a 
flannel, till perfectly dear ; it is of a deep brownifh cokiur, 
and brackifh faline tafte, but has no fcent. If this be evapo- 
rated to a pellicle, and fet to cryftallize, it forms a fait whicli 
is a Tartar, eafily foluble in water, even when cold ; and \* 
very properly to be called foluble Tartar. Hoerhaav. Chem. 
Part 2. p. i6r. 

Vitnalatei Tartar, Tartarum Vitrlolattm. The chemifts 
have fomerimes boafted of great virtues, in what they call the 
magiftery of this fait; this is the earth precipitated in the 
making of it. It is the opinion of fome ingenious au- 
thors, that all fixed falts are produced by a blending together 
of the acid and alkaline falts, which the plants they are ob- 
tained from originally contained, with fome earth, 'f 'he mak- 
ing of this preparation of Tartar and vitriol, gives great 
ftrength to his opinion by means of this magiftery j which 
(hews, that an earth nectliary to the cementing a mixture of 
an acid and an alkali into a neutral fait, may exift even in one 
of the principles thcmfelves, though unfeen by us ; and that, 
as in the prefent inftance, in fo large a quantity, as not only 
to be fufficient for the combining the two volatile fubftances 
into a fixed one, but even to leave a renfcinder of it that was 
not neceflary. 

While the acid of vitriol is poured upon the diflblved fait of 
Tartar, or its oil per deliquium, for the making of this fait, 
during the great effervefcence between the acid and the alkali' 
there is a precipitation made of an earth, for the feparation of 
all which great care is to be had to the degtce of faturation of 
the alkali with the acid. This earth afterwards may be fe- 
vered by filtration. This earth is precipitated not out of the 
fpint ot vitriol, but out of the fait of Tartar; and this expe- 
riment (hews, that this fixed fait did originally contain that 
earth, which, according to the fyftem of the formation of 
fixed falts out of volatile ones originally rending in plants, 
muft neceflarily be mixed with them, and which not being 
able to mix with the acid, is feparated and thrown off in trie 
conflict, in which the acid mixes itfelf with the reft. 
This earth is what is pompoufly called the magiftery of vi- 
triolated Tartar ; but it is very wrong to give that name to an 
earth, which has none of the properties of that or any other 
fait ; and they greatly deceive themfelves and their patients 
who prefcribe it inftead of the fait itfelf. Its faline tafte pro- 
bably has induced them to think, that it poffefled great vir- 
tues ; but this is not innate, but adventitious, and the effect 
only of the fluid in which it was precipitated : It cannot buD 
have fome of the falts of that fluid hanging about it, when 
firft made ; but thefe may, by repeated warnings, be carried 
wholly off, and the magiftery will then remain a pure fimple 
earth, and (hew itfelf to be no other than that earth which 
may be properly called the earth of all fixed falts ; and which, 
though neceflary to give the fait of Tartar its form as a lixi- 
vial (alt, yet being not neceflary to it in its new form of a 
neutral fait, is depofited in the making it into that form. 
It yet remains to be proved by more numerous experiments^ 
that the fixed falts of plants owe that form only to a fixine 
earth, combining their two original volatile principles into a 
fixed mafs ; for if this be truly the cafe, there then needs no 
more to the volatilizing them again, but the diveftins them 
of this earth. Phil. Tranf. N°. 92. 

TARTAREAN, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs fpi- 
rit of tartar. * r 

TARTARUGA, in zoology, a name by which the Portuguefe 
in America call a fpecies of tortoife, known among authors by 
its Brafihan name jurucua. See the articles Jurucua and 
Testudo. 

TARTI Lapis, a (lone mentioned by Ludovicus Dulcis, and 
fome other authors, and laid to be very beautiful, having all 
the colours of the tail of a peacock, and to have many medi- 
cinal virtues. It was probably fome fpecies of agate j but the 
(hort account given of it will not enable us to guefs what oar- 
ticularkind. r 

TARTON Rain, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for 
the heath (purge, or that fpecies of the thymelsea which is cal- 
led jannamunda in the catalogues of the materia medica. Park 
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'TARUM, In botany, a name; given by Pliny to the dgalhchum 
fyheftre^ a fpecies of aromatic plants. Hofm. Lex. in voc. 
See the article Agallochuiu. 

TASIS, Ta.a-U, in rhetoric, is ufed for the continuation of a pe- 
riod longer than the breath can bear. Vojf. Ret. 1. 4. p. 66. 

TASCHENMUL, in zoology, a name given by authors to the 
anas clypeata, a fpecies of duck, remarkable for the breadth 
of the end of its beak, and called in Englilh, the jhovekr. 
Jldrovand, de Avib. T. 3. p. 224. Sec the article Sho- 

VEIER. 

TASTATUR A^ in the Italian mufic, the whole range of keys 
of organs, harpfichords, ts'c. See the articles Organ and 
Harpsichord, Cycl. 
TASTE (Cycl.) — This is one of the moft obvious characters' 
of bodies, and much is to be judged from it of the nature of 
many things. Dr. Abercromby, in a treatife partly written 
on this fubject, has carried his obfervations fo far, as to lay 
down a fet of rules for the judging of any plant, or other body, 
without knowing what it is, merely from its 'Tajle, in regard 
to its virtues in medicine. 

In order to judge of what he exprefsly means by the names of 
the feveral Tajles, it is proper to add the lilt of them, with 
fame of the things to which they are applied. 
Plants, fruits, &c. are either four as the common forrel, 
harm as the medlar, auftere or rough as the quince, fweet as 
the frefli juice of ripe grapes, fat and oily as the fefamum, 
bitter as gentian, or the wild cucumber, felt as common fea- 
falt, tart as garlick, or hilly, infipid as the gourd, or of fome 
mixed Tajles, made of two or more of thefe. 
The harfh or acerb things are cold, repelling and binding, 
hardly concocted, and they may all be known upon the tongue 
by their contracting or drying it. The auftere or rough things 
differ from thefe only in degree, as being fomewhat milder in 
'Tajle, and weaker in virtues. 

The four or acid things are always cooling ; hut this never to 
excefs, by reafon of their penetrating parts ; this Tajle is 
known by a biting on the tongue, but without any heat. 
Sweet things are all nutritive; and, taking the word in its 
proper fenfe, it is they only that are fo. Their fweetnefs 
arifes from their neither being too hot nor too cold upon the 
tongue. 

Fat things are moderately hot, and, on this account they all, 
In fome degree, moiften and relax ; but they alfo obflxuet : 
they are known from the fweet things bv filling and, as it 
were, anointing the tongue, without giving that fenfe of plea- 
sure that the others do. 

Salt things are aftringent and deterfive ; the one quality they 
have from their earthy part, the other from their watery. 
Bitter things may be very beneficial to the ftomach ; but, in 
improper ca'es, they may alfo do hurt. The pungent bitters, 
fuch as the elaterium, or wild cucumber, are all hurtful, un- 
lefs rendered fafe by other means. 

Tart things are hot, and often bad for the head ; but good in 
heavy and phlegmatic constitutions ; they are known by their 
heat in the mouth. 

Laftly ; infipid things in general have no peculiar quality, but 
are cold and watery ; they ate generally hurtful to the fto- 
mach, unleis mixed with hotter and fpicy things. Abercroinb. 
rJov. Medic. Clavis. 

It is obferved by Sir John Floyer, that the Tajle is fo good a 
judge for us, that all the chemical principles in plants may be 
difeovered by it, before their diftillation. All watery plants 
ihew their phlegm, as well to the Tajle, as by diftilling ; and 
in all dry woods, the Tajle difcovcrs the earth they contain, as 
well as a chemical analyfis ; by the mucilaginous and gummy 
Tajle, and by the inanifelt oilynefs in fome plants, we diftin- 
guifh their abounding in oil, as well as by the retort. The 
imell alfo helps us greatly in an extemporary judging of plants, 
and we arc able to declare upon the fpot, that all the aromatic 
plants, and all the foetid ones, contain a large quantity of a vo- 
latile oil and fait. By the acrimony and pungency, we are 
well allured, that there is a volatile fait in plants ; and, by the 
burning taite of others, we find that there is a corrofive fait in 
them. By a crude rough acidity, we diftinguifh the tartar or 
effential fait of plants to be in large quantity; but if the aci- 
dity be of a vinous fmell, we obferve that it is of a middle ftate 
of digeftion, and may be called a vinous tartar, and diltin- 
gnifhed from the firit j but if the tartar have a pungent fmell, 
then it is evidently a volatile tartar, or an acid acrid tartar. 
The fweet Tajles are more numerous in plants, and more va- 
ried among themfelves than any other kind. Thefe, in ge- 
neral, fhev/ their oil by thin iliruy fmoothnefs, and their tar- 
tar is evident in their extracts, as is very plain in the common 
liquorice juice. 
- The grafs fweets, as the common dogs grafs, and the like, 
have much effential fait, and a moderate portion of oil ; and 
the rufh, reed, horfe-tail, and cats- tail, are all fweet and 
rough ; fome of thefe have more oil, and others more acid ; 
and the moft crude among them have more oil than tartar. 
The corn fweets, as barley, rye, wheat, oats, millet, and 
rice, have much oil and effential fait, and a little volatile ; 
fo bread, prepared of any of thefe, yields on analyfis oil, 
and efiential and volatile fait. 

It is to be obferved here, that fermentation and fire feverally 
Suppl. Vol. II, 
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produce a volatile fait, where it was not before, by fubtilizing 
and volatilizing the efiential fait ; and the flimy mealinefs in 
corn fupphes the oil. The goats beard and fcorzonera kind* 
have the fame principles as the grafles, much oil and effential 
rait. The fub-aend fweets, as rampions, campanulas, tra- 
cheha, and the like, contain much oil and effential fait • but 
the acrimony in thefe plants thews that they have alfo a vola- 
tile fait, and that in no finall quantity ; though Lemery and 
the ether chemical writers have not obferved this. 
The ferns, polypodys, and all that clafs of plants, contain 1 
much oil and effential fait ; but the chemiits in general have 
omitted to mention an acrid principle in all thefe, which be- 
fpeaks a volatile fait ; and fragrancy is obferved in fome of the 
harts-tongues,- which befpeaks a volatile fait alfo, and volatile 
oil, though hitherto unobferved. 

All the leguminous flimy fweets have more oil than tartar j 
but all of them have a large quantity of both. Beans, Peas 
and lentils, have alfo a volatile fait, as has alfo that ftrance 
fruit, eaten in Ruffia, and fome other places, and called len- 
ticula aquatica by fome ; but by the botanical writers, tribu- 
fas aquaticus ; the other name belonging to the common duck- 
weed. The aromatic legumens, fuch as melilot, have an ex- 
alted oil, and volatile fait. The honeyfuckle is fald by 
Lemery, and the other chemifts, only to have an effential 
fait and oil ; but as there is a highly aromatic flavour, and 
great acrimony, there muft be alfo a volatile fait. 
Thefe are fome few inftances, out of a vaft number recited 
by the author, for the reft of which we refer to the paper it- 
felfinN . 28ooftheTranfaaions. Philof. Tranf. N° 200 
p. 1160. yj 

TASt O, in the Italian mufic, the touch or part of any inftru- 
ment, whereon, or by means of which its notes are made to 
found, be it on the neck, as lutes, viols, &c. which are cal- 
led fixed and immoveable ; or the front of organs, fpmnets, 
or harpfichords, where the keys are difpofed to raife the jacks, 
called moveable touches ; and is properly no more than the 
finger-board of each. 

Tajlo Solo is often found in thorough baffes, where it fhews 
that the inftruments accompanying, as the lute, organ, &c. 
are only to ftrike a fingle found, from that place, till they 
find cyphers, or the words accordo or accompanimento placed in 
their part. Thefe intimate^ that the aces^ls are to begin 
again in this place. * r / 

TAT 'A-Touba, in botany, a name ufed by fome for the tree 
which yields what the dyers call the fuitic, or yellow wood 
ufed in dying. De Lact. Ind. Occident, p. 603. 
TATU, in zoology, the Brazilian name for the armadillo, 9 
fhell hedge-hog. Greiv's Muf. Reg. Societ. p. 17. See til 
article Armadillo. 

We have feveral fpecies of this creature defcribed to us ; but 
the moft ufual, is of the figure of a hog, and of the fize of a 
large pig, and has a bony covering, which extends over the 
whole body, the head and the tail. This is compofed of a 
number of very elegant fcales, which have two junctures near 
the hinder part of the head, by means of which the creature is 
able to move its neck. On the back there are feven divifions, 
with a thick membrane between ; and in all other parts of the 
body the fhell is whole. The legs, fo far as they come in fight, 
are in the fame manner defended by a bony covering, in form, 
of a fhell, but thinner than that of the back ; the belly has 
nothing of this covering, but is befet with a few whitifh hairs, 
which grow out of very obfervable and eminent pores. The 
junctures of the head and back have alfo the fame fort of hairs j 
the head is like that of a hog, the nofe {harp, the eyes fmall, 
and fet deep ; the ears fhorr, naked, and brown ; the teeth 
are but fmall, and are in number eighteen in each jaw. The 
feet are made like hands ; each has five toes, and the nails 
are round. Its colour is a fort of reddifh tawny. It digs up 
the ground with its nofe, in the manner of a hog, but much 
more nimbly ; the tail is thick at the infertion, and tapers to 
the extremity. The creature feeds on roots and fruits, as po- 
tatoes, melons, and the like; but will eat meat alio if it comes 
in its way. It is ufually found in dry places; but fometimes 
in watery ones. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 233. 
TATU-Jpara, in zoology, the name of a creature of the arma- 
dillo kind ; but differing from the others in many particulars : 
Its head is oblong, and of a pyramidal figure ; its ears are 
fmall, fhort, and roundilh; and its feet, as well the foreones 
as the hinder ones, have each five toes. The fore legs are 
about three fingers long, the hinder ones five ; the tail of a 
pyramidal figure, and little more than two fingers breadth 
long. It is covered with a fhelly coat of a foot long, and 
eight fingers wide; it is fmaller at both ends than in the mid- 
dle ; and is convex on the outfide, and concave within. In 
the middle, or a little toward the fore end, it has four jun- 
ctures, which are placed tranfverfely, and by means of which 
it can, at pleafure, either expand its fhell, or contract it toge- 
ther into a round figure. The whole cruft is compofed of 
pentangular pieces, very nicely fitted to one another, and the 
feiies of thefe between the commifliires are parallel lograms. 
The whole is compofed of yellowifh fcales joined by an ex- 
tremely tough fkin. 

When the creature would fleep, or when it is afraid of being 

taken up, it contractsitscruftintoa round figure; and Iriding'its 

D d d d whole 
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Whole body within, it might fooncr be taken for a fea-fhell 
than a land animal. Its flefh is eatable, like the reft of this 
kind ; and its food is the fame as theirs. Ray's Syn. Quad. 

, p. 234. See Tab. of Quadrupeds, N". 21. 
1 at v-MuJhUnus, the weafel-h'cadcd armadillo, in zoology, 
the name of a finall animal of the armadillo kind ; its head is 
about three inches and an half long } his forehead two inches 
and a half broad, and very flat ; the end of his nofe half an 
inch ; his eyes finall ; his ears very diftant from one another ; 
his body eleven inches long, and about fix broad ; and his tail 
five inches long, and not tapering to fo extreme a thinnefs at 
the point as that of the common armadillo, but a fifth of an 
i'neh over. His fore leg two inches and a half long, and three 
quarters of an inch broad, with five toes ; his hinder foot 
fomething larger, and with the fame number of toes. His 
head, back, fides, and tail, all covered with a fhelly armour. 
His breaft, belly, and ears, all naked. Greiu'z Mufseum 
Reg. Societ. p. 19. 

*T Ain-Porcinus, in zoology, the name bf the pig-headed arma- 
dillo, a creature of about twelve or fourteen inches long. 
Its nofe is fhaped like that of a pig, with four toes on its fore 
feet, and the hinder foot thicker, and having five toes ; his tail 
eleven inches long, and extremely fmall at the extremity. Its 
head, legs, back, and tail, are all covered with a fhelly ar- 
mour. The fore part of his tail covered with eleven Ihelly 
rings ; his thighs, breaft, belly, and ears, all naked ; his eyes 
black, round, and very fmall. His teeth are twelve in each 
chap, and no thicker than large needles. Grew** Mufseum 
Reg. Societ. p. 18. 

TATUETE, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of Tatu^ or 
armadillo, fmaller than the common one, and differing alfo in 
many other refpects. 

Its head is fmall and fharp ; its ears long and erect; its tail 
about three fingers long ; and its legs much longer than in the 
common larger kind ; but its moft iignal difference is, that it 
has only four toes on the fore feet, and five on the hinder 
ones ; the two middle ones are the longeft on the fore feet, 
and the three middle ones on the hinder ; its whole length is 
about feven fingers breadth ; its forehead and whole body are 
covered with a coat of armour, which ftands out at the fides 
fo far, that the creature can, at pleafure, draw in its head 
and legs under it; the armour of the back confiits of nine 
pieces nicely joined to one another ; the tail is coated in the 
fame manner, and has likewife nine junctures, and ends in a 
point. It is of an iron colour on the back, and whitifh at the 
fides ; its belly alfo is whitifh and naked, except for a few 
hairs. 

The flefh of this is accounted more delicious than that of any 
other creature of this kind, though they may all be eaten. 
Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 234. 

TATULA, in botany, a name ufed by Clufius,- and fome other 
authors.) for the ftramonium, or thorn-apple. Ger. Emac. 
Ind. 2 j 

TAVACCARiEj in the materia medica, the name by which 
many authors call the coccus maldiv'ne, or maldive nut. Pifo, 
p. 203. 

TAULACUM, in natural hiftory, a name given by the people 
of the Eaft Indies to a fpecies of orpiment which is very com- 
mon with them. 

It is of a dirty yellow colour, and is compofed partly of an ir- 
regular mafs, partly of fine flakes, like fcales of fifties. Thefe 
are of the beft colour. The whole mafs, on being expofed to 
the fire, burns, and emits copious fumes ; but it does not 
melt readily. After it has been feveral times calcined, the 
Indians give it internally in intermittent fevers, with fafety 
and fuccefs. Woodw. Catal. FofT. vol. 1. p. 24, 

TAUREA, among the Romans, a punifliment inflicted by 
whipping with fcourges made of bulls hides. Pitifc. in voc. 

TAURIA, Tauftta, in antiquity, a feftival in honour of Nep- 
tune. Pott. Archaeol. T. 1. p. 432. 

TAURIUA, among the Romans, games in honour of the in- 
fernal gods. They_ were otherwife called ludi taurii. See 
Pitifc. in voc. Ludi. 

TAUROBOLIUM, orTAURoBotioN, among the antients, 
facrifices of bulls, which were offered to Cybele, the mother 
of the gods, to render thanks to the goddefs of the earth, for 
her teaching men the art to tame thole animals, and fit them 
for labour. See Pitifc. in voc. 

TAUROCOLLA, Bull-glue, a fort of glue much ufed among 
the antients in works that requited ftrength, being accounted 
far ftronger than any other kind. It was made by boiling 
down the ears and genital parts of a bull in water. 

TAURUS, [Cycl.) Bull, in zoology, the male of the ox-kind. 
See the articles Bull and Bos. 

Taurus, in ornithology, a name given by the antients to the 
bittern, or butterbump, from its imitating the roaring of a 
bull in its noife. 

Taurus Mtbiopicus, the /Ethiopian Bull, an animal defcribed 
in a very remarkable manner by Pliny. 
He indeed calls it the Indian Bull, and has led Solinus into 
the fame error ; but all the authors whom he quotes, and 
from whom he has tranferibed his account, calling it the 
/Ethiopia?! Bull, we may be allured that was its proper coun- 
try. Agatharcides is the oldeft author who has defcribed thefe 
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animals ; he fays, they lived only in Ethiopia, and that they 
were greatly larger than our oxen, and of a yellowifh or 
tawny colour, and were fwifter of foot than almoft any other 
animal. Strabu, and all the other authors of credit, alfo 
mention this animal : but the defcriptions they give of it are 
in fome particulars, carried too far into the marvellous. 
They tell us, that all its hair ftands the wrong way, and makes 
it the rougheft animal, to appearance; in the world ; and 
that its head is, as it were, all mouth, the opening of the 
mouth reaching from ear to ear. The horns, they lay alfo, 
were very ftrong and ftlarp, and were moveable, fo that the 
creature could turn them in any direction, at pleafure, to take 
aim at the proper part of the creature he would gore ; but 
that as foon as he had placed them in this direction, they be- 
came firm and unalterable in it by any force, till he chofe to 
alter the pofition himfelf. They, add, that its back, or hide in 
general, wasofthehardnefs of flint, and turned away all forts of 
darts; ^ This creature hunted and fed upon all other animals, 
according to the accounts of the fame authors, and could it- 
felf never betaken but by pitfalls; and that when it was thus 
trapped, and let down into a hole or pit, out of which it was 
impoffible to get out, its fury generally killed it in a few mi- 
nutes; without any wound. Thefe are the wondetful things 
related by the antients of this animal ; but they are fo con-, 
trary to the courfe of nature in the ox kind, that we may very 
juftly rank them among the other miraculous animals, (uch as 
the mantichora ; and the vermis caruleus, of fixty or fe- 
venty foot long. See the articles Mantichora. 

TAXTJS, the Tew, in botany, the name of a genus of trees 
the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of the amen- 
taceous kind, and is compofed of a number of apices, ufually 
fhaped like mufhrooms ; thefe are the male flowers ; the em- 
bryo fruit appears in different parts of the tree, and finally be- 
comes a red berry, of a hollowed or cup-like fhape, juicy, 
and containing a feed. There are alfo fometimes, on the fame 
trees with thefe, dry fruits, in fhape of acorns ; the feed be- 
ing enclofed at its bottom, not by a juicy berry, but by a 
dry cup. 

There is no other known fpecies of the Tew, betide the com- 
mon kind ; but that is fometimes found with variegated 
leaves. Tourn. Inft, p. 589. 

Taxus, in zoology, the name of the Badger, called in fome 
parts of England, the brock, the gray, and the pate. The 
Greeks had no name for this animal, unlefs their hytcna was 
the fame creature. See the article Hyjena. 
Authors who have defcribed this animal, have all made two 
kinds ; the Taxus-Caninus and Taxus-Porclnus, the dog 
and the hog-Badger. The laft of thefe is our common kind ; 
and 'tis indeed doubted whether there be any fuch animal as 
the authors defcribe under the other name. 
The body of the Badger is fiiort and thick ; its neck very 
fhort, and its hairs long, and very rigid, and ftifflike hog's 
bridles. Thofe on the back are of a pale yellow near the 
root ; brown or black in the middle, and at the extremities 
yellowifh again; fo that the creature appears, upon the whole, 
of a mixt colour, or what we call grey, on the back. The 
fides and belly are covered with hairs, which are all over 
of a pale yellowifh hue ; and the legs and fhoulders, as alfo 
the belly, are wholly black. It has a broad white line from 
the top of the head to the nofe ; and on each fide of this a very 
regular pyramidal black mark reaching up to the ears ; and 
below thefe the jaws are whitifh, that the creature's face looks 
very oddly variegated. Its eyes are fmall ; and its fnout wholly 
like a dog's. The teeth are like thofe of a dog alfo ; and the 
legs fhort ; its fore feet have fharp claws, with which it digs 
itfelf burrows in the earth. Its face is very like that of the fox 
being broad at the top of the forehead, and fharpening to a 
point at the nofe, fo as to appear triangular in fhape ; and its 
cheeks are tumid, and furnifhed with ftrong mufcles, whence 
it bites very hard. It feeds on infefts and fmaH animals, and 
on the roots of vegetables. We have them in many parts of 
England, particularly in the counties of Effex, Suffex, and 
Warwickfhire. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 185. 
The Badger's (kin is of fome ufe in commerce. Their fat is 
fold by the druggifts, as 3 remedy againft diforders of the kid- 
neys, and the fciatica; and their hair for the making pencils 
for painters and gilders. Savar. Dift. de Comm. p. 354. 

TEA {Cycl.) — Tea is extolled by the orientals as the greateft of 
all medicines ; moderately and properly taken, it afls as a 
gentle aftringent and coiroborative; it ftrengthens the fto- 
mach and bowels, and is good againft naufeas, indigeftions, 
and diarrhoeas. It ads alfo as a diuretic and diaphoretic. The 
immoderate ufe of it, however, has been very prejudicial to 
many, who have been thereby thrown into the diabetes. 

TEALE. Summer Ts ale, in zoology. Sec the article Cir- 
cias. 

TEARS (Cycl.)— Dr. Vaterus is of opinion, that the Tears 
come from the white lines feen on the infide of the palpebral 
defcribed by Meibomius. He obferved two fmall duels, be-* 
fides the common nafal duel, from the lacrymal fac into the 
nofe ; one of them opened into the upper part of the nofe ; 
the other opened into the antrum maxillare. Mifcel Berol' 
Tom. 4. par. 3. §. 5. 

TEASEL, 
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TEASEL, Dipfacus, in botany. See the article Dipsacus. 
Bcfide the common wild (pedes of this plant, there is a large kind 
of it, the heads of which are of Angular ufe in raifing the nap 
upon woollen cloth, for which it is propagated in great quan- 
tities in many parts in the Weft of England. It is to be fown 
Jn March, on a dry foil ; a peck of the feeds are fufficient to 
fow an acre : The plants being come up, muft be houghed 
up firft to fix inches, and fume time after to a foot afunder 
every way ; and for the firft fummcr the ground muft be kept 
carefully cleared from weeds. The fecond year after fowing, 
the plants moot up to heads, which are fit to cut in Auguft, 
and tied up in bundles, and dried. The common produce of 
an acre of land is about a hundred and fixty bundles, which 
are fold at about a milling a bundle. Some people fow carra- 
way among their Tea/els, but it only damages both. Miller's 
Gardener's Diet. 

TEBET, or The vet, the fourth month of the civil year of 
the Hebrews, and the tenth of their ecclefiaftical year. It an- 
fwcred to our moon of December, and has but 29 days. The 
fecond day of this Month is the laft of the octave of the dedi- 
cation of the temple, after it was purified by Judas Macca- 
beus. _ V. 1 Mace. iv. 59. John x. 22. Calmet, Diction. 
fiibl. in voc. 

TECHNICAL Chemijlry. See Chemistry. 

TECOLITTROS, in natural hiftory, the name of a gem, 
otherwife called Syr'tacus lapis, and fudmcus lapis, good for 
diflblving the human calculus. See the articles Syriacus 
and Judaicus. 

It has this name from w», IdifTolve, and Xi9«, aftonej be- 
caufe it diffolves ftones. Hefm, Lex. univ. in voc. 

TEE, in the manege. See the article Rkzast -Plate. 

TEETH {Cyd.) — When the Teeth are fubject to be overfpread 
with a black or yellow cruft, it is a very good method to rub 
them well every day with a mixture of tincture of gum lac, 
honey of rofes, and fpirit of vitriol, which will not only 
whiten the Teeth, but render the gums more firm. 
The world is fond of tooth powders, and a moderate ufe of 
them may do fervice ; but the daily rubbing with them does 
more harm to the Teeth than wholly neglecting them. Pow- 
ders of this kind may be prudently ufed once in fix or feven 
days, and will render the Teeth white and fplendid. The 
common powders, prepared for this purpofe, are too hard, 
and wear away the gums ; fofter fubftances mould be employed, 
and when the gums are f d, a few drops of fome acid fpirit 
be added to the powder. The following is a very efficacious 
and fafe powder : Take chalk in powder, myrrh, burnt 
hartfhorn levigated, and Florentine rice root, of each two 
drams. Spirit of fait, fix drops 5 mix all into a powder. 
Heijler's Surgery, p. 457. 

The common trick of mountebanks, and other fuch pradtifers, 
is to ufe various wafhes for the Teeth, the fudden effects of 
which, in cleaning and whitening the Teeth, furprize and 
pleafe people \ but the effects are very pernicious. All the 
ftrong acid fpirits will do this. As good a mixture as any 
thing can be, on this occafion, is the following: Take plan- 
tane water an ounce, honey of rofes two drams, fpirit of fait 
ten drops ; mix the whole together, and rub the Teeth with 
a piece of linnen rag dipped in this, every day, till they are 
whitened. The mouth ought to be well wafhed with cold 
water, after the ufe of this or any other acid liquor j and in- 
deed the beft of all 7W/Z>-wafhes is cold water, with or with- 
out a little fait ; the conftant ufe of this will keep them clean 
and white, and prevent them from aching. Hei/ter's Surg. 
P- 457- 

Animalcules in the Teeth. No animalcules are to be 
found in any of the juices of the body, except the femen 
of male animals ; and consequently the faliva affords none : 
yet great numbers, and thofe of different kinds, may be 
difcovered in the white matter flicking between the Teeth, 
if it be picked out with a pin or needle, and mixed with 
a little rain water, or fpittle, without bubbles, and applied 
before the microfcope j and fometimes they are fo incre- 
dibly numerous, and full of motion, that the whole mafs 
feems alive. The largeft fort are of an oblong oval figure, 
and pointed at one end ; thefe move along very fwiftly ; but 
of thefe there are but few. There is another fort like thefe, 
in figure, but much fhorter and fmaller ; thefe have a pecu- 
liar motion, being always running in an undulated or fpiral 
line. A third fort are roundifh, and fo minute, that a grain 
of coarfe fand is equal to a million of them in bignefs : Thefe 
move fo very nimbly, that their fhape is not eafily diftin- 
guifhed ; yet they appear like large fwarms of gnats. 
Some, or all of thefe three kinds, may be found between the 
Teeth of perfons of all ages and fexes, efpecially between the 
grinders, and that though the mouth be wafhed ever fo con- 
stantly. But from the Teeth of people who are more carelefs, 
there may ufually be taken another fort of animal, in the fhape 
of an eel or worm ; thefe move backwards and forwards with 
great agility, and force their way through the clufters of fmal- 
ler animalcules with great impetuofity ; they move their bo- 
dies alfo into feveral headings in their progreffions. Befide 
thefe, there are alfo feveral other fpecies of animalcules, whofe 
motion is fo flow and languid, that it requires great attention 
to be fure that they have life. They all die if a little vinegar 
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be put to them ; whence it feems a very proper method* to 
wafh the mouth with vinegar, in order todeftroy them. Ba- 
ker's Microfcope, p. 167. 

Clenched Teeth. The Teeth are in fome cafes found fo clofely 
and firmly fhut, that they cannot be opened fufficiently to 
give the perfon liberty to eat or fpeak. This generally arifes 
from a fpafm or cramp of the elevating mufcles of the lower 
jaw. The caufe of this fpafm is various ; fometimes it arifes 
from a wound or blow, even from injuries of the nerves and 
tendons in different parts of the body; as after an amputation 
of an arm or a leg. Sometimes alfo, it is owing to an in- 
flammation of the fauces themfelves. 

When this diforder arifes from a wound, the firft thing to be 
done is to fearch whether there be not fome extraneous body 
left in it, which excites thefe fpafms ; if this be found to be the 
cafe, they always ceafe immediately, upon the pulling out 
fuch offending matters. If there be no fuch bodies in the 
wound, and medicines give no relief to the convulfions, you 
may be fure that fome nerve is wounded ; and the method 
then is to cut the nerve in two, if that may be done, and im- 
mediately the fpafms will ceafe. Sometimes however, the 
nerve lies inacceifible, or cannot be divided without danger of 
the patient's life ; which is a very deplorable cafe, and general- 
ly brings on a neceffity of amputating the limb. Thefe 
fpafms when from amputations are lefs to be dreaded, fiiice 
they generally go off on untying the ligatures about the vef- 
fels, and taking away the vitriol or other cauftic applied to 
reftrain the haemorrhage. 

When an inflammation of the tonfils or jaw excites this fpafm, 
thefe are to be treated in the common method ; and the 
caufe being removed, as in the other cafes, the effect will 
ceafe. But if this diforder be of fo long continuance as to 
threaten the patient with ftarving, he is to be fupplied with 
broths and other liquid food, which may be fueked through 
the Teeth. 

The furgeons have an inflrument, which they call fpeculum 
oris, made to force open the mouth on thefe occafions, and 
fome advife the breaking out a Tooth, to give room for food 
and medicines ; but both thefe practices are wholly to be re- 
jected, as making the fpafms more violent and obftinate. 
Heijler's Surg, p, 455. 

Hollow Teeth. ThcTeeth which are hollow and decayed 
are ufually carious, and admit fome parts of the food into 
their cavities, which by degrees putrifies, becomes acrimoni- 
ous, and not only farther deftroys the Teeth themfelves, but 
irritates the internal periofteum and nerves of the Teeth, fo as 
often to caufe intolerable pain. Many methods have been 
contrived for relief in thefe cafes : One is to clean the cavity, 
and then fill it up with maftick as often as there is occafion ; 
and another is the filling up the cavity with a piece of lead 
or gold. The cavity may alfo be filled at times with oil of 
cloves, and the like, or cauterized with a red hot iron $ this 
generally proves a lafting remedy, and is attended with very 
little additional pain, if carefully performed, and no part of 
the mouth burnt. If all thefe methods fail, the laft relief is 
the taking out the Tooth, and afterwards replacing it again. 
Heijler's Surg. p. 458. See the article Toot H-Drawing. 

Supernumerary Teeth. Thefe are fometimes the caufe of 
great diforders, and may, without careful examination, be 
miftaken for exoftofes or fchirrufes of the palate. See Med. 
Eff. Edinb. Vols. art - l6 - 

Mark of Teeth, in the manege. See the articles Mark 
and Eye of a Bean. 

Teeth of Fijh, Dentes Pifctum. The Teeth in the fifh kind 
are fo very various in their Ihape, and alfo fo varioufly dif- 
pofed, that they make a very notable mark of diftinction a- 
mong the feveral genera. 

As to fituation, they are, 1. fometimes placed only in the 
fauces and orifice of the ftomach, the reft of the mouth be- 
ing entirely fmooth : We have examples of this in the cypri- 
ni, and the ammodytse or fand-eels, and many other fifh. 

2. In fome the Teeth are placed only in the jaws ; the tongue, 
the palate, and the inner part of the mouth being fmooth. 

3. In fome they are placed in the jaws, and on the tongue, 
the reft of the mouth being fmooth. 4. In fome the tongue, 
the palate, and the jaws have Teeth, but the back part of 
the mouth is fmooth j the herring has them difpofed in this 
manner. 5. Some have the fauces, tongue, palate, and jaws 
all befet with Teeth, as the falmons, erV, 6. Some have 
them in the fauces and jaws only, the tongue and the palate 
being fmooth: This we have inftances of in thepleuronecli. 
And finally, 7. Some fifh.es have Teeth in the jaws, fauces 
and palate, and the tongue only remains fmooth : This we 
fee in the mackrel, &c. And all thefe are very effential 
marks and diftinftions never varying in the fame fifh, and 
may ferve as characters much better than the colours and 
other fuch more obvious, but lefs effential things, remarked 
by the old authors. 

The differences in the fhape of the Teeth, are as many as 
thofe in their fituation, and may ferve to as much purpofe 
in their diftinctions. 1. They are in fome acute and fharp 
at the ends ; this is the cafe in moft fifh. 2. In fome they 
are obtufc, and as it were flatted at the end, as in the cy- 
prini. 3. In fome fifh they are of a conic fhape, as thofe in 
3 the 
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the upper jaw of the thymallus. 4. They are in fome com- 
prefled or flatted at the fides, as in the gadi and eioces. 5. 
They are fmooth and even at the Tides, as in the greater part 
of fifties : Or, 6. They are ferrated or notched at the fides, 
as in the fhark kind, and fome others. 7. They are in fome 
ftrait, as in the common acus or needle-filh, of Oppian. And, 
8. They are fometimes crooked inwards, as in the ofmeri, 
&c. Finally, they are fometimes convex on one fide, and 
flat on the other, as in the caprifcus. 

The Teeth of fifh differ in proportion alfo. I. In fome they 
are all of the fame iize in the fame fifh, as in the cottus, 
c3V. 2. In fome they are of very different fizes in the fame 
mouth ; we have inftances of this in the pike, the lucioperca, 
and many of the gadi. 3. They differ alfo in number and 
arrangement, for in fome fifh they are placed only in fingle 
rows in the jaws, and other places allotted for them ; but in 
others they are aggregated into feveral rows ; the firft is the 
cafe in the fahnons, &c. the other in the cotti, and other fifh. 
Aricdi Ichthyolog. 

Mammoth's Teeth. See the article Mammoth's Teeth. 

TEFTERDAR, the name of an office of dignity in the Eaftern 
nations. In ./Egypt he is the lord high-treafuier of the tribute 
paid out of the lands to the Grand Seignior. _ He is named 
for a year by the Porte; but is generally continued in his of- 
fice many years. This office is fometimes given to one of the 
poorer Beys, to help him to fupport his dignity ; and fre- 
quently to a quiet one, who is not likely to enter into in- 
trigues. For one party never cares that a ftirring man of 
the oppofite party Ihould be inveltcd with an office of this 
dignity. Pocock's Egypt, p. 165. 

TEGS, a term ufed in fome part of the kingdom by the far- 
mers, to exprefs lambs of a year old. 

When a flock of ewes and lambs are turned into a turnep- 
field, the young lambs of three weeks old will immediately 
fall to eating the turneps, and fcoop them very prettily ; but 
thefe Tegs will not touch them for feveral days. They ufual- 
Iy ftay till almoft ftarved to death before they begin, but when 
they have begun they foon grow fat. 

TEGULA Hykrnka, Irifh Slate ; a ftone of the flate kind, 
fo ftrongly impregnated with alum, as to deferve the name 
of an alum ore. It is often likewife found to contain a large 
portion of vitriol. 

It is found in great abundance in many parts of Ireland, as 
alfo in feveral of our own counties. Many prefcribe it in 
powder as a ftyptic, in hsemonhages of all kinds, with fuccefs ; 
but, perhaps, it would be full as prudent for the perfon who 
knows to what fait or falts it owes this virtue, to give thofe 
falts alone, in a dofe that he can depend upon, and without 
the load of earthy matter, which is always to be found in this 
powder. Vid. Hill, Hilt. Mat. Med. p. 257. feq. 
This fubftance beaten to powder and infufed twelve hours in 
Water, will impart fo much of the vitriolic fait it contains to 
the water, that being mixed with an infufion of galls the li- 
quor will become reddilh, in the fame manner that the me- 
dicinal waters of many parts of this kingdom do, which not 
containing vitriol enough to make ink with, the infufion of 
galls yet turn reddilh with it. It is hence not improbable, 
that many of thefe waters owe their virtues to this very fub- 
ftance. This kind of flate being very frequent in many parts 
of the kingdom, at different depths under the fuiface j and it 
being not hard to conceive, that a bed of water paflzng through 
a large ftratum of it, may acquire thofe virtues in its pailage 
that we find common water, in our own experiments, becomes 
poflefied of by a few hours cold infufion. 
This on being calcined, in order to try whether it be an iron 
ore, does not after burning, anfwer to the magnet ; fo 
that it feems to contain no iron at all in the Hate of metal. 
But this is obfervable, that it calcines to a fort of ochre, be- 
coming of a yellow colour, and marking as ochres will do. 
The yellow of this flate being burnt too far becomes of an 
orange-colour, exactly like the fediment of yellow matter, 
which we find about the fcrrugineous waters ; and this fediment 
is hence efteemed by fome to be the remains of this flate dif- 
folved by the water, rather than iron ore. It is even doubted 
by fome, whether the yellow ochres are indeed iron ores, or 
not ; for many of them will not anfwer to the magnet, even 
after feveral days and nights continued calcination. It is in- 
deed very certain, that all the naturally red ochres do contain 
iron, all of them having particles that anfwer to the magnet 
after a much {lighter calcination than this given in vain to the 
yellow kinds. Phil. Tranf. N°. 243. p. 272. 

TEICHOPCEUS, tmxmw, among the Athenians, an ofHcer 
who had the care of the city walls ; their number was the 
fame with that of the tribes, every tribe having the choice 
of one. Pottery Archasol. Grasc. T. 1. p. 84. 

TEITEI, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian bird called alfo 
guiranheemegeta^ and gurotmdi. 

It is of the fize of our red-breaft. Its beak is black, thick, 
and fhort ; its head, the upper part of its neck, its wings, its 
back, and its tail, are of a bluiuS black, Alining like the fineft 
high-polifhed (teel. Its throat, the lower part of its neck, its 
breaft, and its belly, are yellowifh. Its legs and feet are 
brown. The female is of the fame fize with the male, but 
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differs in colour, being variegated with green, yellow, and 
grey. It fings very fweetly, and is kept in cages, five or fix 
together in the fame cage. Marggrave's Hilt. Brafil. 

TEJ JGUACU, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of lizard, 
cumtnon in the Brazils,, and called alfo Tematara. 
It much refembles the iguana, in its general figure, but dif- 
fers from it in that its whole body is black, only variegated 
with fome white fpots ; its tail is thicker at its origin, it has 
not the feries of ferrated fpines, which the iguana has run- 
ning all down its back. In the hinder feet the outer toe is 
alio more remote from the reft, and fhorter ; and it has a long 
red bifid tongue i and the animal can vibrate it an inch or 
more out of its mouth, in the manner of fnakes ; but it makes 
no hifling. It lives principally on the fucking of eggs, but it 
is capable of bearing hunger a long time ; Marggrave having 
kept one alive feven months without eating. This fpecies 
afforded alfo a certain teftimony to that author, of the repro- 
duction of the tail when cut off. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 265. 

TEIUNHANA, in zoology, the name of a fmall American 
lizard. It is about the thicknei's of one's little linger, and 
has a fharp nofe. Its tail is very flendcr, fix fingers breadth 
long, and terminates in a point almoft as fharp as a needle. 
Its head is covered with fcales ; its back, fides, and legs, 
with a tender lkin as foft as fattin to the touch ; and its tail 
is covered with extremely minute fcales, of a fquare figure. 
The throat and belly ate covered alfo with fcales of the Tame 
fhape, but larger. Its head is wholly brown j its back and 
fides are variegated with ffreaks of brown and green, and 
with feveral beautiful longitudinal feries of green and black 
fpots. The throat and belly are white ; but they are beauti- 
fully variegated with fpots of a fine deep blood-red. The 
tail is of a dufky yellow or wax colour on the upper part, 
and of a pale and beautiful fielh colour underneath. Ray's 
Syn. Quad. p. 267. 

TELAMONES, among the Romans, figures of men fupport- 
ing the out-jetting of cornifhes in architecture. The word, 
according to fume, is derived from the Greek T&apui, from 
TtXaw, or rXaw, I bear. 

Among the Greeks they were called Atlantes, At^vte?, which 
comes from the fame word t«x*w, or ta«w, by the figure me- 
tathefis. Pitifi. in voc. 

Telamones, is alfo ufed by the chirurgical writers fometimes 
for lint, and fometimes for the fillets or bandages, which they 
apply over their dremngs. 

TELE, TtMy among the Athenians, thofe revenues that were 
brought in by lands, mines, woods, and other public poflef- 
fions, let apart for the ufe of the common-wealth ; as alfo 
tributes paid by fojourners and freed-fervants, and thecuftoms 
laid upon certain trades and goods. See Potter Archasol. 
Gnec. T. 1. p. 80. 

TELEOLOGY, the fcience of the final -caufes of things. 
This is an ample and curious field of enquiry, though pretty 
much negle£ted by philofophers. Wolf. Difc. Praslim. Logic. 

§.8 5 . 

1 ELEPHIUM Orpine, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants j the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of 
the rofaceous kind, confifting of feveral petals, arranged in 
a circular form, and contained in a cup, confifting alfo of 
many leaves. The piltil arifes from the cup, and is finally 
converted into a triangular fhaped unicapfular fruit, con- 
taining a number of fmall and roundifh feeds. To thefe 
marks it may be added, that the leaves ffand alternately on 
the ftalks. 

The fpecies of Telephhnn, enumerated by Mr. Tourneforr s 
arethele: 1. The common wild Orpine. 2. The American 
Orpine, with purfelain leaves. 3. The red-flowered houfe- 
leek-Ieaved fea Orpine. And, 4. The white- flowered houfe- 
leek-leaved fea Orpine, lourn. Lift. p. 248. 

TELESCOPE (Cycl.)— Mr. Caleb Smith thinks that catadi- 
optical Telefeopes might be formed with fpeculums of glafs, 
inftead of metal ; and makes feveral obfervations as to reme- 
dying the diforders cauled by the different refrangibility of the 
ravs of light. See Phil. Tranf. N°. 456. feet. 8. 

TELET./E, among the antients, were fulemn rites performed 
in honour of Ifis. Pitifc. in voc. 

TEHCARDIOS, in natural hiftory, the name given by fome 
authors to a ftone found in the fhape of a heart. It owes this 
figure to its having been found in the Ihell of fome large bi- 
valve of the cockle kind j and is more ufually known among 
authors under the name of Bucardites. See the article Bu- 

CARDITES. 

TELIPHANO, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for the 
doronicum, or leopard's bane. Ger. Kmac, Ind. 2. 

TELLA Sagrum, in natural hiftory, a name given by the na- 
tives of the Eaft- Indies, to a kind of earth which they ufe ex- 
ternally to dry up ulcers, and internally in cafes of coughs 
and colds. It is ot the nature of the finer clays, and is found 
at the bottoms of fome of their rivers. 

Tella Pajlmum, in natural hiftory, a name given by the peo- 
ple of the Ealt-Indies to a kind of white arfenic, or rats-bane, 
found native among them.* * ■ 

It is well known to be a fatal poifon, and ufed to deftroy 
vermine. It lies in the cliffs of rivers among ftrata of Hone 
3 in 
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in large white irregular lumps, when held to the fire it emits 
copious fumes findfing ltrongly of garlick and fulphur, but 
it does not readily melt or run. 

TELE1NA, in natural hiftbry, a fea-fhell, by the lateft writers 
on thcfe iubjects, referred to the genus of mufcles. See the 
article Mytulus. 

Theie (hell-fifh do not naturally live on the furface of the 
bottom of the fea, but bury themfclves in the mud or fand, 
in the manner of the chamae, keeping a communication with 
the water above by means of the fame fort of tubes or pipes 
as thole filh are puffeiled of; but as the tubes of the Tellina 
are very lhort, the filh can only bear to be buried to a fmall 
depth. 

W ben the water covers the bottom where they lie, they re- 
main always buried in the fand ; but when the fea in its ebb 
leaves the place dry, they very often come out of their holes, 
and arc feen lying fiat upon their fides on the fand ; whether 
this be to take in irelh air, or, which feems more probable, to 
ieek after the water which has abandoned them. They fecm 
alfo to go far in fearch of it, for it is common to fee them at 
a toot uurauce from their hole, with the furrow marked by 
their progreliion all the way behind them, from the aperture 
ot their celi to the place where they are found. They perform 
this motion by means of a fort of foot, fuch as the cbamie, 
the lourdon, a.U many other bivalve lhells have ; but the 
leg to which tins toot is fattened, is in this fpccies very lhort, 
and not capable ol any great exteniion. Mem. Acad. Par. 1 7 1 0. 

TELON, a name given by the chemifls to fire. 

1 ELONiE, tixSks., among the Athenians, farmers of the pub- 
lic revenues ; tor the feventy with which they were handled, in 
cafe they failed, fee Potter Archieol. Gnec. 1. 1 c. li. T. 
I. p.b'i. T 

TEL 1 NO, a name given to the Urogalks, or great cock of the 
mountain. See 1 ab. ot Birds, N°. 25. and the article Uro- 
GALLUS. 

I EEONIUM, among the Romans, is ufed to denote a cuftom- 
houie, or place where the toll was collected. See Pitifc. in 
voc. and Thelonium, Cyel. 

1 EM, or brown Tim, in zoology, the name of a water-fowl 
ot the larus or gull-kind, calleu oy Aldrovand Larus cincreus 
minor. 

It is but a fmall fpecies. Its back and wings are of a pale 
grey, with fome faint admixture of bluiill; and the longer 
leathers of the win 6 s are black within. The beak is very 
fmall, fomewhat crooked, and black. The back part of its 
head alio is black. All other parts of the body are of a fine 
white. The feet are webbed, and the legs arc yellow. Rat\ 
Ornithol. p. 268. 

TEMACHIS, in natural hiflory, the name of a genus of fulfils, 
of the clafs of the gypfums ; the characters of which are thefe. 
It is of a fotter fubffcance than many of the other genera, and 
vi a very bright and glittering hue. 

I he name is derived from the Greek -n^x'\ frujtulum, a 
fmall irregular fragment ; the bodies of this genus being 
■computed of an allemblage of multitudes of irregular flaky 
fragments, as are all the gypfums ; but no genus of them fo 
vjhbly lb as thefe. 

1 here are but three known fpccies of this genus : 1. A foft 
Ihining green one. 2. A foft white one, of a marbly ap- 
pearance. And, 3. A pale brown gloffy one. The firll is 
found in great plenty on the fhores of rivers in the Eaft-In- 
dies ; and though not known as a fubftance that would make 
a plaiter by burning, is given internally in nephritic cafes, 
being powdered without calcination. 'I 'he fecond is found in 
many parts of Derbyshire, and is ufed for burning into plaftcr 
for Ituccoing of rooms, anil calling ftatues, &c. And the 
third is found in Germany j and, befide its common ufes in 
ftuccoing and calling, is in great efteem among the metal- 
Jurgilts and afiiiycrs, for the making either lingly or in mix- 
ture with bone-afhes, their tefts. See the article Test. 
We have not this fpccies in England (a far as is yet known. 
H'U's Hift. of FofT. p. 113, 114, 115, 116. 

TEMAPARA, in zoology, the name of a peculiar fpecies of 
lizard, called alio Tejuguaeu. 

It approaches much to the nature of the Iguana, but is black 
fpotted with white. See the articles Iguana, and Teju- 

GUACU. 

TJ'.MBUL, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors, for the 
plant called betlc, an herb the people of the Eait-lndies are 
tond of chewing. C. Baubin. pin. p. 410. See the article 

fiETLE. 

TEMELO, in zoology, a name ufed by fome for the filh cal- 
led in Enghfh the greyling, and in fome places the umber. 
It is a truttaceous fpecies, known among the writers in ich- 
thyography under the name of Tbymallus. IVillugbby's Hill. 
Pile. p. 187. See the article Thymallus. 

TEMPATLAHOAC, in zoology, the name of a broad-billed 
bird, of the Welt-Indies, defcribed by Nieremberg ; and by 
him efteemed a fpccies of duck. 

It is of the fize of the common duck. Its head and neck are 
green, black and purple, and very bright and mining like the 
neck of the peacock. The body is of a brownilh yellow, and 
it has two large fpots of white on each fide near the tail. 
The tail is white all round the edges, and is of the fame 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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marks and colours with the peacock's, but black underneath, 
it is common on the lakes of Mexico, and is a good eatable 
bird. Ray's Ornithol. p. 299. 
TEMPERAMENT, or Temperature, [Cycl.) in mufic. 
Mr. Chambers, under this head, informs us, that the Tempera, 
went, or Temperature, denotes a rectifying or mending falfe 
and imperfeft concords, by transferring to them part of the 
beauty of the perfedt ones. This he took from Mr. de Fon- 
tcnelles, in the Hift. de l'Acad. ties feiences, J701. 
But this requires a fuller explanation ; for though it be true, 
confidered iu one light, that a Temperature coirefls fome falfe 
concords ; yet it is no lefs true, that, in other refpedfs, it 
fpoils and faliifies both perfefl and imperfefl concords, and 
renders difcords more harfh than they would otherwife be, if 
the intervals vere juftly taken. To explain this, we mult 
coniider that all the intervals are founded on the primary pro- 
portions anting from the numbeis 2, 3 and 5, that is, if we 
do not exceed the compafs of an oftave, {, \ and ?. See the 
article Interval. 

The nearer we come in praSice to the true intervals, the 
more perleit the melody and harmony will be ; and it is cer- 
tain, that the human voice, and fome inurements, as violins, 
c?r. which have no Hops nor frets, will execute mufic to a 
great degree of eXS£tae6 ; but the cafe is not the fame with 
fixed or fretted inltruments, as harpfichords, organs, lutes, 
viols, tic. Accuracy is here impoffible, unlefs we would 
content ourfelves with always playing in the fame key, with- 
out any tranfition or tranfpofition whatfoever. In this cafe, 
indeed, the harpfichord or organ might vie with the accuracy 
ol the voice or violin. For inftancc; if we were to compofe 
or play in the key of C, then we might make the feveral in- 
tervals of that key, to be in the following true proportions, 

* ■ i ■ •'," ■ 51 .!,•¥•{. -If that is in whole numbers C ' D ' 
E. F. G. A B C 24 ' 27 

* 3° • 32 . 16 . 4.0 4.C 4,8 ant * l ^ e " 1 ^ rument ' tuned in this 
manner, would perform any piece of mufic in C, juftlv com- 
pofed, with great beauty and exactnefs, I here take for 
granted, that every key, fundamental note, or found, ought 
to have its true fifth and fourth, and that thefe ought alfo to 
have their true fifths and thirds. 

Now this being prcmifed, it will prefently appear, that in 
making any tranfpofition or tranfition from C, we mall find 
fome falfe concord. Thus, for inftance, if we proceed to G, 
and confider it as a key, or fundamental found, we (hall have 
the following feries of numbers for the o£tave of G, viz 
G . A . B . C . D . E . F . g 

36 . 40 . 45 . 48 . 54 . 60 . 64 . 72. But here the interval 
between 40 and 54 is falfe, being a comma too much, for the 
fecond of a key muft make a true filth with the fifth of the 
fame key. In like manner, if we were to proceed from C to 
A, as a new key, we fhould find the following feries for the 

odlaveofA, „ , , where the 

■ 40 . 45 . 48 . 54 . 60 . 64 . 72 . 80, 
interval between A 40 and its fourth D 54 is falfe, being too 
great by a comma. If any other tranfition were examined, 
we fhall always find fome note falfe ; as in F, the fixth would 
be redundant by a comma. And in D the fifth would be de-. 
ficient by a comma. All which (hews the impoflibility of 
truth and exa&nefs of mufic on fixed inftruments. Yet as 
thefe inftruments have their ufe and convenience in fome re- 
fpefts, it was proper to endeavour to find out a method of 
making them tolerable. 

It has been obferved under the head Interval, that the 
tone major exceeds the tone minor by a comma. Their dif- 
ference is neceflary for the truth and perfection of mufic; but 
yet if thefe tones were rendered equal, the ear would not be 
offended. And this has fuggefted the means of tempering fixed 
inftruments. If we were to make alt tones equal to the tone 
major, as fome imagine the antientsdid, then we fhould find 
the ditonus or third, exceeding a true third major by one 
comma, which would be intolerable. In like manner, if all 
tones were to be minor, we fhould have thirds major de- 
fective by a comma, which would alfo be intolerable, not 
to mention other falfe intervals that muft neceflarily arife from 
fuch a fuppofition. 

Suppofing then one tone increafed, and the others diminifhed 
by half a comma, we fhould have our thirds major remain 
perfect. But ftill it would be neceffary to examine what 
fifths this fuppofition would give. Now it is evident that a 
tone major added to an octave, makes juft too fifths, thus 

* X £ — t — 5 X t. But the tone here added is a tone ma- 
jor, and the tone we have afTumed is a temperate tone, defi- 
cient from the tone major by half a comma; hence the fum 
of the two fifths, on this fuppofition, will fall fhort of the 
truth by T of a comma, and confequently one fifth will be de- 
ficient by \ of a comma. Which difference, although it be 
fenfible, yet experience fhews, that fifths fo diminifhed are 
tolerable. 

This Temperature is what is called the common or vulgar Tem- 
perature, and confifts, as has been faid, in diminifhing the 
fifth by 4 of a comma, in preferving the third major perfect, 
and dividing it into two equal tones. Which being fuppofed, it 
follows thai the fourth muft exceed the truth by \ of a com- 
' Eeee ma 5 
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ma ; that the third minor will be deficient by the fame quantity ; 
that the fixth minor will be perfect, and the fixth major re- 
dundant by | of a comma ; and laftly, that the femitone ma- 
jor will exceed the truth by 4, of a comma. If we introduce 
chromatic notes, or flats and {harps, the femitone minor will 
alfo exceed the truth by £ of a comma, and confequently the 
difference between the two femitones, or the dieiis efafaar- 
monica, will be preferved. * 

If then we had a harpfichord or organ, with each feint or halt 
note divided, we fhould have the following notes or founds, 
viz. C . C# . D b . D . D# . E* - E . F . fjf . G b . G . G# . 
A b .A. A#-B b .B.c. in the compafs of an octave. "Vet 
this fyftem of notes, numerous as they feem, would not be 
fufficient for all tranfitions and tranfpofitions. For tho' a 
piece of mufic, tranfpofed to any of the natural keys CD. 
E . F . G . A . B. and to the flats, as E b and B b , and fome 
others, would do well ; yet in tranfpofing to fharps^ as to 
G$. we mould not find a true third major, unlefs we intro- 
duced E#. and even in flats, as A b and E b we fhould not 
find a true third major in defcending, or a fixth minor in 
afcending, unlefs we introduced F b and C b . and in like man- 
ner tranfpofitions to G4F and E b would oblige us to introduce 
"B#andC b . Nor would even this fuffice; for if necefficy 
required a tranfpolition from the key of C to that of D# , we 
fhould not find a true third major without introducing F## 
and c. So that at laft we fhould come to a temperate fyftem, 
where, in afcending, the notes C, D, F, G, A would each 
have its (harp and double fharp, and the notes B and E each 
a iingle fharp. In defcending, the notes E, D, B, A, G 
would each have their flat and double flat, and the notes F and 
C each afingle flat. And thus the octave would be divided 
into 31 intervals, whofe defoliations are C . D bb . C# . D b . 

1.2.3.4 
C##.D.E bb .D# .E b .D^#.E.F b ,E#.F.G bb .F^. 
5.6.7 . 8 9 . 10.11.12.13.14.15.16 
G b . F## . G . A bb . G# . A b . G## . A . B bb . A f . B 1 
17 . 18 . 19 . 20 - 21 . 22 . 23 . 24 . 25 . 26 . 
. Aff$ . B . O . Bfr . C. Where the letters C . D . E . 
27 . 28 .29 . 30 . 31. 

F . G . A . B. fignify the common diatonic notes ; thofe 
marked with a tingle $: or b are the chromatic, and thofe 
marked with a double =fr-£ or bb are enharmonic notes j fo 
called, becaufe the interval between them and the next diato- 
nic note is an enharmonic diefis; for which reafon the notes 
E# . F b . and B^f- . C b . are alio enharmonic. 
But even in this divifion of the octave, all the notes would 
not have a third major in afcending and defcending ; thus, for 
inftance, Dianas no third major ; for this would beF^^lr, 
which tsnotin thefcale, nor can any number of additional notes 
fuffice in all cafes. But this inconvenience is eafily remedied, 
and the fyftem confiderably improved by making all the 31 
intervals equal. We have already obferved, that in the com- 
mon temperature the femitones major and minor exceed the 
truth by -i of a comma, ■and that the enharmonic diefis is pre- 
ferved true. Hence it follows, that the hyperoche, or difference 
between the chromatic and enharmonic diefis ; for example, 
the interval between F b and E# or D bb and G#, &c, will 
alfo exceed the truth by \ comma. Now the hyperoche, by 
our table, under Interval, is equal to 1 . 37695, to 
which adding 4 comma =s 0.25000, we have 1.62695, 
which differs from the enharmonic diefis 1 . 90917 only by 
0.28222, or about ^ of a comma. Neglecting this final] 
difference, let us fuppofe all the 31 intervals of the octave 
equal, it will follow that tranfpofitions to all the notes of the 
fyftem, whether diatonic, chromatic or enharmonic, will be 
equally good, and differ only in pitch or tone, as they ought, 
but not in accuracy, which mull next be examined. 
The divifion of the octave into 31 parts may be conveniently 
done by logarithms. Under the head Interval I find the 
logarithm of the octave = 55 , 79763 commas, confequently 
each diefis, or divifion of the octave = 1 . 79992 commas ; 
hence the fifth, being 18 diefis, will be 32.399 commas. 
Now the true fifth is 32 . 640, the fifth confequently 
in this 'Temperature is deficient by o . 241 parts of a com- 
ma, which is lefs than i of a comma by T ^ part ; and 
therefore this fifth will, ftrictly fpeaking, be better than that 
of the vulgar Temperature by T | r of a comma 5 but this is in- 
fenfible. Next, proceeding to examine the third, we fhall 
find it equal to 10 diefis or divifions, that is 17 .999 com- 
mas, and the true third major being 17 . 963 commas, the 
difference is 0.036, that is about ^ of a comma. Now as 
the car can bear a fifth, altered by £ of a comma, it will 
much more eafily bear the alteration of ■£$ of a comma in a 
third major. Again, in this Temperature, the third minor 
is indeed, ftrictly fpeaking, worfe than in the vulgar, which 
differs from the truth but by | comma, whereas here it dif- 
fers by about ^ of a comma more ; but then this difference 
is infenfible. 

Thus we have been led from the confideration of the vulgar 
Temperature^ to the invention of the Temperature which di- 
vides the octave into 31 equal intervals, commonly called, 
Huygens' s Temperature. This great mathematician was in- 
deed the firft who gave a diftinct account of it, and fhewed its 
ufe and accuracy. But here, as in many other inventions, we 
find the hint of the thing much older than the true knowledge 
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of it. See Hugenii Opera Omnia, vol. 1. p. 748, 74c). 
Edit. I. LugdvBatav. .1724. 

The divifion of the octave into 31 parts, was invented in 
Italy about 200 years ago, by Don Nicola Vincentino. The 
title of his book is V Antica Mufica ridotta alia moderna prat- 
tiea, &c. Roma, 1555- Fol. and an inftrument called archl- 
cembalo was made upon this fcheme, as Salinas informs us, 
who at the fame time condemns it as very difagreeable 'in. 
practice. But this could be owing to nothing but its not be- 
ing tuned according to the intention of the inventor. For if 
all the thirds major of this inftrument were made perfect:, and 
the fifths diminished by \ of a comma, it is evident that 
the inftrument would be equally exact with any tuned accord- 
ing to the vulgar Temperature, and would fuffice for tranfpo- 
fitions to- any diatonic or chromatic notes, though not to all 
the enharmonic, as D##, taY. becaufe we fhould not find its 
third major. And if the inftrument were tuned according to 
Mr. Huygens's fcheme, of making all the divifions equal, ic 
would then have all the 31 keys equally good, and very near 
the truth. Sec Salinas, lib. 3. The title of his work is 
Franeifii Saliva: Burgenjis de Mufica Libri Septem, Salmanti- 
crs, 1577. Folio. Merjetwus's Work is entitled Harmom- 
corum, Libii XII. autbore F-, M. Merfenno Minima, Luteticc 
Parifiorum, 1648. Fol. He publifhed another book before 
this, the title of which is, HarmonieXJniverfelle, contenant la 
Theor'te (J la Pratique de la Mujique. Paris, 1 636. Fol. 
2 vol. 

Hence it is plain, Salinas and Merfennus had not fufficiently 
examined this matter. 

The ufe of this Temperature of Mr. Huygens deferves to be 
introduced into the practice of mufic, as it will facilitate the 
execution ofall the genera of mufic, whether diatonic, chroma- 
tic, or enharmonic ; nor does the multiplicity of its parts ren- 
der it impracticable, the author alluring us, that he had 
harpfichord made at Paris with fuch divifions, which was ap- 
proved of, and imitated by fome able muficians. Merfennus 
alfo gives a fcheme for this purpofe ; and Salinas fays, he faw 
and played upon fuch an inftrument. See alfo Don Vincentino 
before cited, lib. 5. p. 99, tiff. 

Mr. Huygens, to facilitate the tuning of inftruments with 
fuch divifions, has given us a table of the parts of an octave, 
according to his fyftem, together with their logarithms. The 
table is as follows : 



III. IV. 



The divifion of 
the octave in- 
to 31 equal 
parts. 

I. 

N. 97106450 
4,6989700043 
4,7086806493 

4,7183912943 
4,7281019393 
4,7378125843 
4'7475232293 
4^75723387+3 
4,7609445193 
4=7766551643 
4,7863658093 
4,7960764543 
4,8057870993 

4^154977443 
4,8252083893 

4,8349190343 
4,8446296793 
4,8543403243 
4,8640509693 
4,8737616143 
4,8834722593 
4,8931829043 
4,9028935493 
4,9126041943 
4,9223148393 
4,9320254843 
4,9417361293 
4,9514467743 
4,9611574193 
4,970868064-3 
4,9805787093 
4,9902893543 
4,9999999993 

The fecond column of this table contains the numbers expref- 
fing the lengths of" chords making 31 equal divifions, the 
longeft anfwering to C, being fuppofed to be divided into 
100,000 parts. 

In the third column are the fyllablcs by which the notes are 
ufually named in France; and the after ifc * fhews fome en- 
harmonic notes, of which that near Sol is moft neceflary. 
In the fourth column are the letters commonly ufed to denote 
the founds of the octave. 

The numbers of the fecond column were found by means of 
thofe in the firft, which are their refpective logarithms ; and 
thefe were found by dividing 0.30102999566 the logarithm 

of 
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The divifion of 
the octave ac- 
cording to the 
common Tem- 
perament. 
VI. 

4,6989700043 



4,7283474859 

4,7474250108 
4,7577249674 

4,7768024924 

4,7958800173 
4,8061799740 

4,8252574989 



4,8546349804 
4,8737125054 

4,9030899870 

4,9221675119 
4,9324674685 

4,9515449935 

4,9706225184 
4,9809224750 

5,0000000000 
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of 2 by 31. The quotient 97106450 is marked N. and be- 
ing continually added to the logarithm of 50000 that is to 
4.6989700043 gives all the logarithms of the firft column to 
the greateff. 4.9999999993, which being extremely near to 
5.0000000000 the logarithm of 100000, fhews the operation 
to have been rightly performed. 

The fifth column fhews the lengths of the chords in the com- 
mon Temperament ; And the fixth column contains their re- 
fpective logarithms. V. Huygenii Opera, vol. 1. p. 752, 
■753. The learned author of this Temperature has not given 
the notes anfwering to all the divihons of the octave ; but that 
may eafily be fupplied from what has been faid above, when 
we derived this Temperature, from the confederation of the 
common. 

We have already mentioned the advantages of Mr. Huygens's 
fyftem ; hut its excellency will better appear by comparing it 
with the febemes of others. We may diftinguifh and name 
the different Temperatures by the number of equal parts, into 
which the octave is fuppofed to be divided. The Tempera- 
tures that occur in books, are Temperatures of 12, 19, 31, 43, 
5°» 53 an( ^ 55 P arts > OI " which in order. 
The Temperature of 12 parts is founded on the fuppofition 
that the femitones major and minor may be made equal. 
Hence the octave will be divided into 12 equal femitones, 7 
of which will make the fifth, 4 the third, and 3 the third minor. 
The Temperature of 19 parts goes upon the fuppofition that 
the femitone major is the double of the femitone minor. 
Hence the tone will be 3, and the third major 6. The diefis 
enharmonica will be i, and confequently the octave being 3 
thirds, and a diefis, will be 19. The fifth contains u parts. 
The harpfichord in this fcheme will have every feint cut in 
two, one for the fharp of the lower note, and the other for 
the flat of the higher. Between B and C, and between E 
and F, will be interpofed keys, which rauft ferve for the 
fharps of B and £, and the flats of C and F refpe£lively. 
The Temperature of 31 parts is Mr. Huygens's already de- 
fcribed j here the femitones are as 3 to 2. The third major 
is 10, and the fifth 18. 

The Temperature of 43 is Mr. Sauveur's, and by him very 
fully defcribed in the memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, An. 1701, 1702. He fuppofes the proportion of 
the femitones to be as 4 to 3. Hence his tone is 7. The 
third major 14, the fifth is 25, and the octave 43. What 
mufical foundation this learned gentleman went upon in the 
inveftigation of this Temperature, I know not : But it feems 
liable to infuperable difficulties ; for here the diefis enharmo- 
nica is but the half of the difference between it and the chro- 
matic diefis ; whereas, in truth, this difference, inftead of be- 
ing double of, is really lefs than the enharmonic diefis, as was 
long ago objected to him by Mr. Henfling, and appears from 
the table under the head Interval. Mifcel. Berolin. 
Tom. 1. p. 285, 286. 

Befides, his enharmonic diefis falls greatly fhort of the truth, 
being but 1.27 of a comma, which is an error of 0.64 or | 
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near | of a comma. Whereas in Mr. Huygens's Tempera- 
ture, the error of the diefis is almoft infcniible, being but t's 
of a comma. Nor arc the piaflical advantages of Mr. Sau- 
yeur s i fyftem any way comparable to Huygen's. His fifth is 
indeed Italy (peaking, better; but fo little, that th, dif 
ferenceisnotfenfible, not bang A of a comma. On he 
other hand, his thirds are fenfibly worfe, the major beine 1 
and the minor f of a comma falfe. Whereas Huygens's third 
major does not differ fenfibly from the truth, and the minor 
has no fallible difference from the third minor deficient by ■ 
comma of the common temperature, which ought to be 
deemed the limit of the diminution of concords. If we add 
to tins, that the much greater number of parts in Mr. Sau- 
veur s odave, makes it vaftly more intricate than Mr. Huy- 
genss, and that thefe parts would be falfe or ufelefs, evenfup- 
pohng t h e enharmonic genus rcftored, I believe no mufician 
will long hefitate which he ought to prefer. 

Aj^f'V of 5 ° parts is P r °P°fed ty Mr. Henfling in 
the Mifcellan. Berolin. above cited ; he takes the proportion of 
the femitones as 5 to 3 ; hence his tone is 8, the third major 

ll'u \ r a 9 ' *"i ? e ° aaVe S°- T,,e third ma j° r ™d 
firth in this fyftem will be worfe than Huygens's, though the 

third minnr hi* a ]itt]* k ....... ^Pl — *l_ ■ i • • . ° . . 



third minor be a little better. The third 



major is here lefs 



than the true, and the fifth deficient by more than | comma 
which is a fault, not to mention the inconveniency arifine 
from dividing the oftave into 50 parts ; befides 5 : 3 the pro- 
portion of the femitones here aflumed, although expreffed in 
greater numbers, is not fo near the truth as Mr. Huygens's of 
3:2. We have given the proof of this under the head Ratio. 
1 he temperature of 53 parts is mentioned by Merfennus 
Here the tones will be unequal, 9 being the tone major and 
8 the minor. Hence the third major will be 17, and the 
fifth 31, which laft does not differ from the truth by above 
rb part of a comma. The third minor is alfo more perfeft 
than in Mr. Huygen's fyftem : But the multiplicity of parts in 
the ocfave of this fyftem, render it too intricate ; and the 
diftinflion of tones major and minor upon fixed inftruments 
is, I doubt, impracticable. 

The laft Temperature we have mentioned is that of 5; parts 
which Mr. Sauveur calls the Temperature of praSical mufi- 
cians. Its foundation lies in affirming the proportion of the 
femi-tones, as 5 to 4, fo the tone will be 9, the third 18 
and the fifth 32. The fifth in this fyftem, as in that which 
makes the femitones equal, is nearer the truth than Mr. Huy- 
gens's, but this advantage is not ^- of a comma ; and on the 
other hand, the thirds both major and minor are here greatly 
mif-tuned, as will appear by the annexed Table, exhibiting 
the thirds and fifths of thefe feveral Temperatures, as alfo the 
thirds and fifths of the common Temperature, and two men- 
tioned by Salinas, marked i«. Salin. 2 d . Salin. The letter V. 
ftands for the fifth ; III. for the third major, and 3. for the- 
third minor. The fifths are all deficient, but the thirds are 
fometimes greater and fometimes lefs than the true ; the firft 
are marked -f-, the others — . 



Temperatures 


V. Commas. 


Error. 


lll.Commas, 


Error. 


3. Commas. 


Error. 


of 12 parts. 


32- 549 


0. 091 


18.599 


0.636 + 


5 3-95° 


0, 727— 
0. 007 + 


19. 


3 2 - 3°4 


0.336 


17. 620 


°- 343— 


14.684 


3 1 - 


32- 399 


0. 241 


17.999 


0.036 + 


14.400 


0.277— 


43- 


32.440 


0. 200 


18. 167 


0. 204 + 


14. 273 


0. 404 — 


50. 


32. 363 


0.277 


17.855 


0. 108 — 


14. 508 


0. 169— 


53- 


32- 6 37 


0. 003 


17.897 


0. 066 — 


14. 740 


0.063+ 


55- 


32. 464 


0. 176 


18.261 


0.298 + 


14. 203 


0.474— 

0. 250 — 


Com. Temp. 


32. 390 


0.250 


•7-963 


0. 000 


14. 427 


it. Salin. 


3 2 - 3°7 


°- 333 


17.630 


°- 333— 


14.677 


0. 000 


2 d . Salin. 
True Scale. 


V- 354 
32. 640 


0.286 
0. 000 


17.520 
■7-9 6 3 


0. 143— 

0. 000 


! 4- 43+ 

14.677 


0. 143— 

0. 000 



Temperatures formed by the divifion of the octave into equal 
parts, may be called geometrical Temperatures. The com- 
mon and the two mentioned by Salinas, do not proceed upon 
this foundation. The intention of the firft inventors not hav- 
ing been to make tranfpolitions to every note of the fyftem 
equally good ; hut only to make the moft ufual tranfitions in 
the courie of a piece of mufic tolerable. Hence the parts of 
the octave, in their fuppofitions, were not all equal. 
The common Temperature, as we have faid, preferveb the third 
major perfect. The firft of Salinas, preferves the third minor 
perfect. In the fecond of Salinas, the femitone minor is per- 
fect. The foundation of his firft Temperature is making the 
temperate tone equal to the tone-minor and 4- of a comma, 
or to the tone-major lefs \ of a comma. Hence his fifth and 
third major will be deficient by | of a comma ; and the third 
minor confequently, will be true. The ground of his fecond 
fcheme is, to add -f of a comma to the tone-minor, or take 
% from the tone-major, for his temperate tone. Hence the 
fifth will he deficient by -| of a comma, and the thirds major 
and minor each deficient by 4- of a comma. Confequently 
the femitone, being their difference, will be preferved. 
As to Mr. Salmon's fcale, in the Philofophical Tranfactions, 
there is nothing true in it, but the diatonic fcale of C. His 
fcale for A is falfe, the fourth being erroneous by a comma ; 
moft of his femi-tones are likewife falfe. In fhort, it can 
neither be confidered as a true fcale, nor as a Temperature. 



Before we clofe this article, it may be proper to add a few- 
words about the method of invention of the foregoing geome- 
trical Temperatures. Mr. Huygens having had the hint of a 
divifion of the octave into 31 parts, had nothing farther to do 
but to examine it by logarithms. But, fuppofing no fiich hint 
had been given, he might have mveftigated it direaiy by the 
method kid down by himfelf, and alfo by Dr. Wallis, and 
Mr. Cotes, for approximating to the value of given ratio's, 
in fmaller numbers. We have given Mr. Cotes's method, 
under the head Ratio. The application of that method to 
the prefent purpofe, is thus : The ratio of the oaave to the 
third major is 55.79763 to 17.96282, and the approximating 
ratios will be 

i°. greater than the true 28 : 9, 87 : 28, &c. 

■2°. lefs than the true 3 : 1, 31 : 10, 59 ; 19, 205 : 66, 

C3V. 

The ratios greater than the true, muff, all be rejected ; be- 
caufe they give the third major lefs than true, and confequent- 
ly the tone, (its half) deficient by above £ comma ; which 
gives the fifth deficient above ^ of a comma ; but this ought 
not to be. The firft of the ratios lefs than true, is 3 : 1, or 
12 : 4, which is the Temperature of 12 parts before defcribed, 
and too inaccurate. The next is 31 : 10, or Mr. Huygens's. 
The reft divide the octave into too many parts. 

The 
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The fame may be alfo found thus ; the ratio of the o&avc to 
the common temperate fifth, deficient by £ of a comma, is 
55.79763 to 32.38952. The approximating ratios to which 
are, 

i°. greater than the true 2 : ij 7 : 4* 19 : II, 50 : 29, &c. 
2°. lefs than the true 1 : 1, 3 : 2, 5 : 3, 12 : 7, 31 : 18, 
205 : 1 19. Where we have the Temperatures of, 1 2, 1 9, 3 1 , 
and 50 parts, before examined. 

And here all ratios greater than the true, ought to be reject- 
ed ; becaufe they give the fifth lefs than true, that is, in this 
cafe deficient by more than ~ of a comma. 
If we investigate the approximating ratios to the ratio of the 
femi-tones major and minor, or 5.19529 to 3,28612, we 
(hall have the ratios 1 : 1, 2 : 1, 3 : 2, 5 : 3, which rc- 
fpcdtively give the Temperatures of 12, 19, 31 and 50 parts, 
before defcribed. 

Again, inveftigating the approximating ratios of the fifth to 
the third major, we fliall find 7:4, 9:5, a : 6, 29 : 16, 
which will alfo give the Temperatures 12, 19, 31, 50> as 
before. 

Laftly, the approximated ratios of the octave to the true 
fifth, are 12 : 7 and 53 : 31 greater than the true. The 
others being of no ufe, fince the fifth mult neceffarily be di- 
miuifhed. Here we find the Temperature of 53 parts. As to 
the Temperatures of 43 and 55, being deftituu or' any inulical 
foundation, it is no wonder tney do not appear by tins method 
of inveftigation. 

Mr. Huygens, in his Cofmutheoros, fays, that the tone or pitch 
of the voice cannot be preferved, unlefs the confonants be 
tempered, fo as to deviate a little from the highett perfection. 
I'or the proof of this ailertion, he brings a melody conlifting 
of the following founds, C, F, D, G, C ; where, if the in- 
tervals were to be fung periect, by taking the interval from 
C to F a true fourth afcending, from F to D a thud minor 
defcending, from D to G a true fourth afcending, and laltly, 
from G to C a true fifth defcending ; we lhould toll a comma 
below the C from whence we began. Therefore, il ; we were 
to repeat this ferics of notes nine times, we ihould at lalt fall 
near a tone major below our fiilt found. 
Mr. Huygens's folution of this difficulty is, that we remember 
the note from whence we let out, and return to it by a lecret 
Temperature, thereby finging the intervals a little imperfect ; 
which, he fays, will be found neceflary in almolt all longs or 
melodies. 

A like difficulty is mentioned in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences ; and is there urged for the neceffity of 
a Temperature, even for finging in the fame key. And Mr. 
Huygens's (olution of the difficulty is there approved of. 
An. 1707. p. 264. 

But the folution of thefe learned gentlemen is, as yet, far from 
being decifivc. No experiment has yet been brought to (hew 
that the human voice fings tempered notes ; not even when 
accompanied by tempered inftruments. It feems to us, on 
the contrary, that an exercifed voice guided by a good ear, 
fings true, even though accompanied by a mif-tuned inft.ru- 
ment, as harpfichords moll frequently are, efpecially in tranf- 
pofed keys. And were theie inftruments always as well tuned 
as art could make them, yet their tones would be equal ; and 
it feems evident to the ear, that the human voice finging na- 
turally two tones in fucCeffion, as (J, D, E, never makes 
them equal ; and cannot, without great difficulty, and by 
means of a variation of harmony, be brought to make them 
equal. 

Another folution, therefore, of Mr. Huygens's difficulty, muft 
be fought for. The truth f»ems to be, that the fecond of 
the key muft be the true tone-major above the key, and there- 
fore the third between the fecond and fourth of the key muft 
be fung deficient by a comma. Thus in the key of C, from 
C to D will be a tone major = f , and from D so F will be 
a deficient third = |?. See the article Interval. 
Mr. Huygens's melody therefore, will ftand thus ■ 
C, F, D, G, C. 

f X if X f X | = i. And the voice would fing the 
interval F, D, juft as if the note E had been intcrpofed ; in 
which cafe the notes would be C, F, E, D G C. 

Thefe notes all come within the diatonic fcale of C ; and the 
voice naturally falls upon the note from whence it fet out. 
The fame anfwer will hold in the example, mentioned in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences ; where the intervals 
b B, G, E, C, occur. And here the interval from b B to G 
fhould be taken = *£ = £| x to* as in the former example ; 
and for the fame reafon, the key being F. 
There feems therefore no repugnancy between the practice 
and theory of mufic, while the melody is confined to one key ; 
but it muft be owned, that in transitions from key to key, 
efpecially where feveral parts are to make harmony with each 
other, there ftill remain difficulties, not mentioned by Mr. 
Huygens, or any other writer we know rjf, which might de- 
ferve a father examination. 

We muft not omit mentioning, that the learned Dr. Smith, 
in his Harmonics, has not onfy carried the theory of Tempe- 
raments^ or Temperatures, far beyond all the authors that pre- 
ceded him ; but has (hewn how to tune an inltrument, ac- 



cording to any propofed Temperament, "by the car only, which 
is certainly a molt ingenious difcsvery. 

This learned author * prefers what he calls the Temperament 
of equal harmony, which differs infenlibly from the diWiion 
of the octave into 50 parts, to ah others ; and iniilts, that it 
labours under the re we It defects, and is of all others the molt 
agreeable in practice. In the fyftem of equal harmony the 
Temperaments of the fifth, third major and third minor, are 
reipedtively, r s „ and t \ and , 3 B of a comma lefs than the truth L '. 
It would be impoilible here to do juftice to the learned au- 
thor's rtalbiiiflgs on this luujcct ; we (hall only add, that he 
eltabliifies, contrary to the common opiniun, tlut the lela tem- 
ple conlonances, generally (peaking, will not bear io great 
Temperaments as tne limpler conlbnances -'. — [■' 6Wr//s ciar- 
lnonics, p. 172, 188. " (hid. p. 172. c Ibid. p. 146.] 
Dr. Smith mentions a Temperament communicated to him by 
the ingenious Mr. Harnion, which contilts in making the 
proportion between the octave and third major equal to tnat of 
the circumference of a circle to its diameter. In this lempe- 
^rameni the third major is diminifhed by ^ of a comma, but 
the thud minor is very near the truth, and extremely beauti- 
ful. Smith, pref. p. xi. 

A Jatc autnor- feems to think the divifion of the octave into 
31 patts, not to be of modern invention, but neceflanly im- 
plied in trie doctrine of the antients. At firlt fight it would 
leem, as if the antients made hut 24 dieiis or divmons m the 
octave, viz. ten to each fourth, and four to the tone; which 
(the octave being equal to two fourths and a tonel gives 
twenty-four diefcb to the octave. But the author jutt quuud 
contends, that this divifion is to be underltood only in one 
tendon, that is either afcending or defcending ; but that ac- 
curately (poking, if we coniider all the dieles or divihons of 
the fourth, both afcending and defcending, we lhall find thir- 
teen; five to each tone, and three to the ferni-tone major; 
and confequently thirty-one divihons in the octave. 1 hcie 
indeed are not all naturally equal ; but if we make them fo, 
we lhall have a Temperature Known by the moderns under 
the name of Huygens's Temperature ' b . — ■ [ 4 Dr. Pepujeb, in 
Phil, Tianf. N». 481. p. 273. ° Phil. Tranf. ibid.j oee the 
article Dii; sis. 
Temperature, or Climate for plants. The difference 
of Climate, or Temperature of the air has a very great effect 
on plants, 'i he different degree of heat is the great caufe of 
thefe changes, and the different degree of moilture fomewhat 
aifilts in it. The American and Afian plants, famous in me- 
dicine when of the growth of their native foils, yet when 
removed into our Climate, though they grow and even pro- 
duce their flowers and ripen their feeds, which feems the lait 
perfection* of a plant, when put to the trial, have been always 
found to want their proper medicinal virtues. 
Many of thof'e plants and trees, which though natives of an- 
other Climate, will endure the open air with us, and grow in 
our gardens; yet lofe much of their ftrength, and become 
dwarfs, in proportion to what they were when in their proper 
Climate. But much lefs violent changes than thefe are able 
to produce the like effects, at leaft in fume degree. The ie- 
veral parts of Europe are able to alter the quality of the fame 
plant, even while it grows naturally in them. Thus the blue 
aconite or napellus, the root of which is a terrible poifon in 
the Couth of France ; yet in JBritany, a northern province of 
the fame kingdom, the root of the fame plant, though it feems 
to grow with equal vigour there, and is equally large and fuc- 
culent, has no bad effects ; but has been eaten by old people 
and by children, without any injury. 

In general, the farther north we go the lefs and lefs hurtful 
this plant becomes. It is common to almolt all Europe, and 
we find the inhabitants of fome places dreading it, and that 
with great juftice, as a fatal poifon; while thofe of others eat 
the leaves in their fallads, and even efteem them good to re- 
ftore the appetite. 

The common woad which fucceeds well in many parts of 
England, is not fo certain in France ; but the different Cli- 
mates in different parts of that great kingdom, make ftrange 
alterations in its juices. In Upper Languedoc they raife 
great quantities of it, and it makes an extremely fine blue 
dye for (tuffs of all kinds ; but in Britany, though the plant 
grows as high, and feems to flourifh as well, yet the leaves 
never are fo fucculent, and the colour obtained from them is 
not of fo fine a blue, but is dufky and brownilh. 
This effect of the different Climates, in changing the nature 
of things produced in them, is not confined to plants ; but 
the animal kingdom fhares in it. The whole ferpent kind 
are in general larger and more venomous, as we approach the 
hotter Climates. The tarantula, fo poifonous in the hot coun- 
tries, is found greatly lefs fo as it is found in more cold re- 
gions ; and the fcorpion, whofe fting is fatal in fome parts of 
Africa, is little more mifchievous than the wafp or hornet in 
fome of the coldeft places where it lives. Nay, the Philo- 
Cophical Tranfafiions inform us, that the bite of the tarantula, 
even in thofe very places where molt mifchievous, does not 
exert its power in cold weather ; but that a perfon bitten at 
fuch a time feels not the effe& of the bite till the next fultry 
hot day, though that may not happen till after two or three 
weeks, 

t The 
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The differences made by variety of dltnata upon plants, are 
not limited to diftance of place, but even in the fame province 
the Climate differs greatly in different years, by means of acci- 
dents, and more or lefs heat ; and more or lefs moifture will 
do as much violence to plants fometimes, as change of place, 
which only operates by means of the fame agents. Our far- 
mers complain of great mifchiefs, from long droughts ; and 
the French hufbandmen, in many of the provinces, always 
find, that when there has fallen very much rain, or thick fogs 
have been very frequent, all the bread-coin of every kind de- 
generates ; the wheat and barley are poor and thin in the ear, 
and the grain fmall ; but the rye becomes fo altered, that it is 
pernicious to ufe it in making of bread ; and the poor, who 
are obliged to eat the bread made with it, arefubjeited to ma- 
ny difeafes by it. They call the rye thus vitiated Ergot, and 
ble cornu. Deflations Trait. Phyf. 

TEMPERING of Bricks. See the article BuxcK-o&ifg. 

TEMPLE (Cyel.) — Temples were originally all open, and hence 
received their name. See Phil, Tranf. N°. 471. fe&. 5. where 
we have an account of an anticnt Temple in Ireland of the 
fame fort as our famous Stonehenge. 

The word Te?nplum, in its primary fenfe among the old Ro- 
mans, ftgnified nothing more than a place fet apart, and con- 
fecrated by the Augurs ; whether inclofed, or open ; in the 
city, or in the fields, Middlet: of Rom. Sen. p. 135. 

TEMPLUM Sojirati) the name of a kind of chirurgical ban- 
dage, defcribed by Galen. He alfo defcribes another under 
the name of Templum parvum rfpollonii Tyrii. 

TEMPO di Gavotta, in muiic. See the article Tempo di Ga- 

VOTTA. ' ' 

TEMPORALIS, [Cycl.) a broad flat mufcle, refembling the 
quadrant of a circle, and occupying all the femi-circular or 
femi-oval plane of the lateral region of the cranium, the 
Temporal foifie, and part of the zygomatic. Through all the 
circumference of this femi-circular plane, the pericranium is 
divided into two lamina?. The internal lamina, which is 
fometimes taken for a particular periofteum, covers immedi- 
ately all the bony parts of this region ; the external lamina 
feparated from the other, is fpread out like an aponeurotic, 
or ligamentary tent, by means of its adhefions to the external 
angular apophyfis of the os frontis, to the pofterior edge of 
the fuperior apophyfis of the os mala, and to the upper edge 
of all the zygomatic arch all the way to the root of the ma- 
ftoide apophyfis. 

This mufcle is compofed of two planes of flefhy fibres fixed 
to the two fides of a tendinous plane, nearly of the fame 
breadth with them by which they are feparated ; it being 
fpread quite through the mufcle, like a concealed middle 
tendon; and the body of the mufcle thus formed, is inclofed 
between the two aponeuretic or ligamentary lamina? in the 
following manner : 

The internal flefhy plane is fixed by a broad radiated infer- 
tion to all the femicircular plane of the cranium by the inter- 
vention of the internal lamina of the perioiteum. Thus it is 
fixed to the lateral and external part of the os frontis, and 
to its external angular apophyfis, to the lower part of the es 
parietale to the fquammous portion of the os temporls, to the 
great ala or temporal apophyfis of the fphenoidal bone by 
which the temporal foffa is formed, and a little to the back- 
fide of the internal orbitary apophyfis of the es malar, which 
forms part of the zygomatic folia. 

The external flefhy plane is fixed in the fame radiated manner 
to the infide of the external lamina of the pericranium, from 
the great femi-circular circumference, all the way to a fmall 
portion of this lamina, more or lefs femi-circular above its in- 
fertion in the zygomatic arch ; here the flefhy fibres leave the 
external lamina, aud the void fpace is commonly filled with 
fat. The middle tendinous plane continues to contrail by 
degrees, and ends at length in a very confiderable tendon, 
the extremity of which, which is in a manner double, en- 
clofes the coronoide apophyfis of the lower jaw. There is 
another fmall plane, reckoned by fome to be a portion of this 
mufcle, but in reality is no other than the third portion of the 
mafleter. WtnJIow's Anat. p. 251. 

When the Temporal mufeles are wounded, at the fame time 
that there is a contufion of the cranium, which is frequently 
the cafe, the patient will be attended with great diforders ; 
not only as thefe mufeles are neceffary for the offices of dividing 
the food, and for forming of fpeech, but becaufe they are 
furnifhed with nerves, tendons and arteries, all very confider- 
able, which will partake of the injury. Where there 13 no 
violent fymptom attending wounds on the external parts of 
the head, they are eafily cured by the common method ufed 
to frefh wounds, and 1 there will be no occafion for futures, 
for flicking plafters will always anfwer the purpofc ; but the 
drefiings muff always be fmifhed with all poffible expedition ; 
the medicines muff be always applied warm, and the air kept 
in a moderate heat with hot coals. 

If there be any great degree of hemorrhage from the wounded 
vefTels, dry lint, or the ftyptic powders are to be ufed, and 
the whok- kept on by compreffes and a proper bandage ; and 
after the haemorrhage is flopped, the wound muff be dreiled 
with mel rofarum, or fome digeitive medicines, till fufficient- 
Suppl. Vol. II, 
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ly deterged, and then with a vulnerary balfam, or dry lint 
till it is healed. Heijler's Surg p. g, 

TEMPOREGIATO, in the Italian mufic, fometimes fignifits, 
that the muficians who accompany the voice, or the perfon 
who beats time, mould prolong fome particular part thereof 
to give the aiftor or finger room to exprefs the paflion he is 
to reprefent, or to introduce fome graces by way of orna- 
ment to the piece. 

Ti-mporegiato is alfo ufed in a different fenfe, for a Tempi, 
or a tempo giufto. 

TEMPORUM OJfa. Thefe are two in number, fituated in the 
ewer and lateral part of the ikull ; the figure of each is part- 
ly femi-circular, refembling the fcale of a filh, partly like a 
(hapclcfs rock ending in feveral points. 
Each of them is divided into two portions, one fuperior term- 
ed fquammous, from its figure ; the other inferior, called apo- 
phyfis petrafa, or the rocky apophyfis ; but that more from 
its hardnefs, than from the irregularity of its figure. This 
portion is eafily fcparable from the former in children ; and 
fome marks of this divifion are ufually found ffill remaining 
m adults. 

They are alfo divided into two fides, one external and con- 
vex, the other internal and concave. Their external emi- 
nences are, the maftoide apophyfis in the lower and pofterior 
part of the bone ; the zygomatic apophyfis in the anterior 
part ; the ftyloide apophyfis under the bone, which feems ori- 
ginally to have been an epiphyfis ; the capfular apophyfis, in 
which the bony ftilet feems as it were to be fet ; the articu- 
lar eminence of the zygomatic apophyfis, the lambdoidal 
angle, and the lower fide of the apophyfis petrofa. 
Its external cavities are, the articular one immediately behind 
the eminence, called by the fame name ; and which, with 
that, ferves for the articulation of the lower jaw. The crack 
in the articular cavities ; the maftoide notch, in which the 
digaftric mufcle is inferted ; the opening of the external mea- 
tus auditorius ; the anterior indented border of that opening ; 
the ftylomaftoide, or anterior maftoide hole, which is the ori- 
fice of the paflage of the portio dura of the auditory nerve, 
called from its form the aqueduct; the orifice or inferior hole 
of the carotide canal in the apophyfis petrofa, which alters 
its direction upward and forward, and ends at the point of 
the rock near the fella fpbensidalis ; a portion of the jugu- 
lar foffa, and a portion of the foramen lacerum. 
Among the external cavities we are likewife to reckon a por- 
tion of the duclus palatinus of the ear, commonly called the 
Euftachian tube, and by fome the aqueduct ; but by no means 
to be confounded with the other aqueduct, or ftylomaftoide ; 
the zygomatic notch ; the parietal notch ; the fpheroidal 
notch; one or more little tubes, which receive the ramifications 
of the temporal artery ; the groove in the apophyfis pe- 
trofa ; by which it is connected to the great apophyfis of the 
OS oecipitis ; the pofterior maftoide hole; but this hole is fome- 
times formed between this bone and the os oeeipitis, and is 
fometimes entirely wanting in one of the bones, and fome- 
times in both ; and there is befide thefe, in fome fubjects, a 
fmall maftoide hole, which lofes itfelf in the fubftance of the 
bone. 

In examining the internal eminences and cavities, we mufl 
diftinguiih the fquammous portion from the .ipophyfis petrofa. 
In the former we fee the radiated indentations of the femi- 
circular edge, whichwith the parietal bone forms the fquam- 
mous future ; a portion of the middle foffa ot the bafis cranii 
on the fame fide, and feveral inequalities on the fame fide. 
The apophyfis petrofa, or rock, is a fort of pyramidal body, 
with three fides fituated obliquely, fo that its bafis is turned 
backward and outward, and its apex forward and inward to- 
ward the fella tureiea : Of the three fides, one is fuperior and 
inclined a little forwards, the fecond pofterior, and the third 
inferior : This laft belongs to the outfide of the whole bone. 
The upper fide affilts in forming the middle foffa ot the bafis 
cranii ; and we obferve here a fmall irregular hole appearing 
to be double, and partly covered by a fmall bony plate ; this 
is a kind of break or interruption in the duct, through which 
the portio dura of the auditory nerve paffes 
In the back fide of the rock we fee the internal auditory hole, 
and a portion of the foffa for the cerebellum : fmall, indeter- 
minate, and pretty deep depreflions are fometimes feen in it 
in children ; but thefe are gradually obliterated as they grow 
up. At the bafis of this apophyfis we fee a portion of a 
groove in the lateral finus, formed partly in this bafis, partly 
in the lambdoidal angle ; as alfo a portion of the foramen 
lacerum, and a fmall point which as it were divides this hole in 
two, and diftinguilhes the paffage of the jugular vein, from 
that of the eighth pair of nerves. 

As this apophyfis has three fides, three angles are to be ob- 
ferved in it ; the firft fuperior between the upper and back 
fides, the fecond pofterior between the back and lower fides, 
and the third anterior between the lower and fore fide. The 
fuperior angle, which is the moft apparent, has a groove for 
the fmall finus of the dura mater. The pofterior angle is in a 
manner interrupted near the middle by the foramen lacerum, 
and from it proceeds the little bony point, which divides this 
hole ; at the end of it is a grove by which it is connected with 
F f f f the 
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the great apophyfis of the os ocdpkis. Between the apex of 
the apophyfis petrofa, and the fuperior opening of the carotid 
canal, we fometimes meet with a fmall bone alfo of the fefa- 
moide kind, mentioned long fince by Riolan. Almoft the 
whole fubftance of the ojfa temporum is compact ; the fquam- 
mous portion is thin and tranfparent ; the maftoide apophyfis 
is hollowed by confiderable cells -, the apophyfis petrofa is very 
hard and folid, with feveral internal cavities for the organ of 
hearing contained in it. JVinjloufs Anatomy, p. 30. See 
the article Temporis Oj, Cycl. 

TENACIOUS Bodies. Seethe article Tenacity. 

TENACITY, in natural philofophy, that quality of bodies by 
which they fultain a confiderable preflure or force without 
breaking. Mem. Acad. Berlin. 1745. p. 47. 
Tenacity is the oppofite quality to fragility or brittlenefs. See 
the article Brit tleness. 

Tenacious bodies fupport the effort of percuflion, or preflure, 
without receiving any damage : But here, and in many other 
cafes, as when we ufe the words bard-, foft, flexible, &c. we 
muff be underftood in a fenfe relative to the ordinary degrees 
of human ftrength ; otherwise it would be difficult to fay, 
what is tenacious, brittle, hard, foft, &c. Ibid. 

TENCH, the Englifh name of the tinea of the modern authors, 
the fullo and gnapbeus of the antients. 

It is, according to the Artedian fyftem, a fpecies of the cypri- 
nus, and is diftinguiihed by that author by the name of the 
blackifh, mucous, or flimy cyprinus, with the end of the tail 
even. See the articles TiNCAand Cyprinus. 
This is a delicately tatted fifh, though it lives in foul water, 
and feems to feed very coarfely. It is always found in the 
muddieft parts of ponds, and where there are moft weeds. 
The dime of the fkin of this fifh is faid to be of a healing na- 
ture, and to cure all frefli wounds ; and it is pretended that 
the <»ther fifh know this property in it, and always apply to 
the Tench when wounded. Whether their opinion be true 
or falfe, the Tench has obtained by it the name of the 
fijhes phyftcian. The pike is faid to pay fuch rcfpeil to 
this fifh, on this account, that he never feizes him. But thefe 
are things eafier to be fancied and faid than proved ; and if it 
mould prove that the pike does not eat the Tench, it may be 
refolved into a much more natural caufe, by fuppofing the 
. flime of the Tench too difagreeable in his ftomach to fuffer it. 
The feafon for angling for Tench is in June, July, and Au- 
guft. The time of their biting is early in the morning, or 
late in the evening, and in hot weather, all night long. The 
favourite bait for the Tench is a large red worm, and they 
will take this much more greedily if it be dipped in tar, after 
it is put on the hook. There are feveral forts of parte alfo 
that he bites very well at, particularly one made of brown 
bread and honey, with an admixture of tar. All partes that 
have any of the ftrong-fcented oils in them, are alfo good baits. 
Other baits are the cad-worm, lob-worm, flag- worm, green 
gentle, marfh-worm, or foft boiled bread corn. All thefe will 
do very well at a proper feafon. 

When a number of Tench are to be taken out of a muddy 
pond, where they will not bite freely at the hook, the method 
is to take a very good and large cafting-net, well leaded, and 
with the mefhes from the crown to a full yard and halt, not 
too fmall, for then, if the pond be deep, the fifh will ftrike 
away before the net gets to the bottom. The place where the 
net is intended to be thrown, muff be made clean from bufhes 
and large weeds, with a rake. When the place is thus cleared 
of any obstacles to the even defcent of the net, a bait is to be 
prepared to draw the fifh together, where the net is to be 
thrown. This bait is to be thus made : Put a quarter of a 
peck of wheat into three quarts of water, fend it to an oven, 
and let it be well foaked, then add to it five pints of blood, 
and as much bran as is neceflary to give it the confidence of a 
pafte. Mixfomc clay with it, that it may the better hold to- 
gether; and finally add a quart of lobworms chopped to pieces. 
Let the whole be wrought up into a ftiff pafte, and rolled into 
balls of the fize of a hen's egg ; and let thefe be thrown into 
the pond, in the place where the net it to be thrown. At 
times thefe, and at times feme grains are to he thrown in ; 
and the place in this manner thoroughly baited for feveral days. 
When the fifti may be fuppofed to be very well acquainted 
with the fpot, let a very good baiting be given in the morn- 
ing, and in the clofe of the evening let the cafting-net be care- 
fully thrown in. When the net is funk, the mud all about 
is to be ftirred up with a long pole, with a fork at the end ; 
the net is to lie half an hour, and the mud to be thus ftirred 
all the time ; by this means the Tench will be raifed, and will 
he taken in the pulling out the net ; but if the net were to be 
thrown in and taken out in the common way, there would 
hardly be one fifh taken ; for the cuftom of both Tench and 
carp, when they are frighted, is to plunge their heads up to 
the eyes in the mud, and thus placed, with their tails creel, 
any net in the world muft draw over them, without a pofflbi- 
lity of its entangling them. 

TEND, in our old writers, fcems to fignify as much as Tender 
or offer; as to few/ a traverfe, an averment, &e. Briton, c.76. 
Staundf. Prarog. 16. Blount, Cswet. 

TENDO Achillis, in anatomy, is fometimes more peculiarly 
- denominated Chorda Achillis, and Chorda Magna, or the 
great Tendon, 
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'Tis on the diftance of the Chorda Achillh from the point of 
fupport, that the ftrength of the foot depends. The further 
this tendon is from the articulation, the ftronger the part is 
found. Hence it is obferved, that animals which run, or leap 
with the greatcfl eafe, are thofe in which this Tendon is far- 
theft removed. And men with long heels are better able to 
walk than others ; and if ill the longer the foot, the more ne- 
ceflary is the length of heel. Petit, in Mem. de l'Acad. R, des 
Scienc. 1722. p. 75. 

Anatomifts are divided about the rupture of the Tendon of 
Achillis. Some hold this Toulon impoffible to be broken by 
any effort whatever, and in proof hereof alledge its fitua- 
tion, which feems to fecure it from fuch an accident. Others 
infill, that confidcring the great force which draws this Ten- 
don downward, when in a leap or fall, the whole weight of 
the body bears on the top of the foot, or on the heel ; 'tis eafy 
to conceive, that a fingle effort may break it. Accordingly 
Pareus affirms, he has known it broken, on a flight occafion ; 
as by a falfe ftep, a flip in mounting on horfeback ; and this 
without any vifible injury, or folution of continuity of the 
part. 

M. Petit, the furgeon, produces two other milances of his 
own knowledge : The nrit, of a pofture-mafter named Clo- 
choix, who, at the fair of S. Germains, endeavouring to 
jump, with his feet clofe together, upon a table 3 foot high, 
broke both the Tendons of Achillis, yet without any external 
wound n : The fecond, of a woman who broke the Tendon of 
Achillis of the right foot, by a fall in a boat, from a bench 6 
foot high b .—[ a Mem. de l'Acad, R. des Scienc. 1722. 
p. 68. feq. b Traite des Malad. des Os. Jour des Scav. 
T. 74. p. 328.] 

1 he phenomena enfuing on the rupture of the Chorda Achillis, 
in thefirft inftance, were, that the patient could ftill contract 
or ftrctch his feet ; that he could not ftand upright ; and that 
he felt no pain, either at the time of the rupture, or during 
the cure. 

Notwithstanding this, feveral perfons perflft in the belief of 
the thing's being impoiTible ; and conteft both thefe inftances, 
as not real ruptures of the Tendon of Achillis. A warm dif- 
pute has enfued between the author and Mr. Andry, and 
others, the particulars whereof are related by the Paris jour- 
nalifts. V. Jour, des Scav. T. 74. p. 328. feq. Id. T. 75. 
p. 483. feq. Id. T. 78, p. 230 — 

Mr. Petit obferves, that the Tendons are a fort of cords, 
which at one end part from a mufcle, and at the other are 
joined to a bone, fo that when the mufcle contracts itfelf in its 
action, the Tendon draws toward it the bone to which it is 
infixed, and makes it perform fuch motions as it is capable of. 
The Tendons are fubftances not capable of extenfion ; fo that 
when a mufcle acts, if the bone which it mould, by that 
action, draw to a certain place, does not follow, either the 
bone muft break, or the Tendon muft be torn afunder ; pro- 
vided that the action of the mufcle be of a proper ftrength. 
We are next to confider, that in certain motions, fuch as 
that of the dancer, who is going to rife up from the ground, 
all the weight of his body is fuftained by, and even over- 
powered by a certain number of mufcles, which, having been 
thrown into a ftrong contraction, violently expand themfelvas 
again in a moment, and by that means caufe the leap. If at 
the inftant, when thefe mufcles have ft retched their Tendons 
to the utmoft violence, there happens fome accident by which 
thefe Tendons are again pulled downward by the whole weight 
of the body, it cannot be wondered at, that, ftrong as they 
are, they cannot refill fo violent a force ; and it was in this 
very manner that the dancer, cured by Mr. Petit, broke the 
Tendons. He was about to leap upon a table placed three foot 
above him; the Tendon could not but be extended to its full 
power in the attempt ; and in trying, he funk directly 
down again ; by which means the weight of his whole body 
was added to the former force ; and that force was yet in- 
creafed by the acceleration of a fall from the height of three 
foot. 

The Tendo Achillis is formed by an intimate union of the Ten- 
dons of two mufcles ; now if thefe two Tendons are . both 
broken, the rupture of the Tendon is judged compleat; if one 
only is torn, and the ether remains whole, the cafe is then 
called an imperfect or incompleat rupture of that Tendon. 
There is a great difference between the compleat and the in- 
compleat ruptures of this Tendon. The pain in the incom- 
pleat rupture is exceffively great ; whereas in the perfect one 
there is fcarce any pain at all. When a Tendon is wholly 
divided, the two ends draw back different ways, like the 
firing of a bow when cut, and this produces no pain, or any 
farther bad fymptom, than the lofs of the Tendon ; which is 
fo true, that, in order to take off the pain and other bad 
fymptoms which attend the wounding, or imperfectly dividing 
a Tendon, the belt means is to cut it wholly afunder. 
The Tendo Achillis is placed in a fort of focket, where it plays 
freely every way, and has no connection or adherence with 
the adjacent parts ; and hence a compleat rupture of it is with- 
out pain. This, however, is not the cafe, when only one of 
the two Tendons which compofe it is divided, for then the 
feparated ends of this retiring back as far as poflible, cannot 
but violently affect the remaining entire Tendon^ which with 

them 
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them formed the Tendo Achillis ; and as the union of thefe 
two is very ftr'ict, the pain fucceeding the reparation of one, 
and the retraction of its ends, cannot but be proportionably 
violent and great. 

The pain felt in the diTifion of one of thefe Tendons, or the 
imperfect: rupture of the Tendo Achillis, is only perceived up- 
wards or above the wound, not below it ; the rcafon of which 
is, that the upper part of the divided Tendon is forcibly drawn 
up by the rnufcle by which it is contracted, while it is alfo 
drawn downward at the fame time by the Tendon to which it 
is intimately and firmly united, and which yet remains whole; 
and this contrary force mult produce the molt exquifite pain 
in the fibres which refift ; while the inferior portion, having 
no force applied to it but what tends to draw it downwards, ea- 
fily yields to that, and is in no condition to fuffer a like pain. 
This difference between the fenfation of the two extremities 
is, however, only to be felt at firft ; fince, after fome time, 
the inflammation fpreading, afreets the neighbouring parts, 
and the lower extremity mult: feel its {hare ; though even then 
the pain is much lefs acute in that portion than in the upper. 
Jn cafe of a compleat rupture of this Tendon, the foot may be 
bent without cauling any pain to the patient ; the only effect 
is the encreafing the fpace which is between the divided ends 
of the Tendon: But the cafe is far other wife in an imperfect 
rupture of this Tendon ; the fuot then cannot be bent without 
the utmoft pain and agony, becaufe the fpace between the di- 
vided ends of the Tendon, which mult be enlarged by this bend- 
ing, cannot be enlarged without a tearing, and violently 
forcing the imperfectly divided parts. 

In the imperfect rupture of this Tendon, the patient may 
walk, though it is with very violent pain ; but in the perfect 
rupture, the perfon cannot walk, though he buffers no pain at 
all. In walking, at every ftep that we take, the whole weight 
of the body is fuftained by the hinder foot ; now the Tendo 
Achillis is the only fupport, by means of which the foot can 
fuftain that weight, or regulate its prellure ; and therefore 
when that Tendon can no more perforin its office, we can no 
more walk. Thefe are the feveral fymptoms by which the 
imperfect ruptures of this Tendon may be known from the 
compleat ones ; a knowledge highly necefTary to all who are 
to undertake their cure. Memoirs Acad, Par. 1728. 
There have been inftances of the Tendo Achillh having been 
cut through, and cured without Hitching. See Commerc. 
Norimb, 1740. hebd. 46. 

When a Tendon is wounded or divided, the part to which it 
belongs lofes its motion ; but if it is divided only in part, the 
fymptoms "it produces are much the fame with thofe arifing 
from a nerve wounded in the fame manner. Meijfer's Surg. 
p. 28. 

Tendon, in the manege, a fort of grifHe that furrounds one 
part of a horfe's foot, and is fcated between the hoof and the 
coffin-bone, near the cronet. When a horfe has a quitter- 
bone, the matter that gathers between the coffin-bone and the 
hoof, fpoils the Tendon, and makes it black ; and the cure of 
fuch a quitter-bone confifts in cutting and extirpating the Ten- 
don. 

TENESMUS, (Cycl.) a name given by medical writers to a 
complaint, which is a continual defire of going to ftocl, but 
ufually without any ftool being ready to be voided. This is 
ufually attended with fome tumour, fometimes with a very 
, confiderable one in the part. This is properly no primary dif- 
eafe, but merely a fymptomatic one, and differs in degree ac- 
cording to the difeafe on which it is an attendant. 

Signs of it. Thefe are a titillation and itching about the anus, 
attended with a violent burning pain, and a defire of com- 
preffing and voiding fomething, and this attended ufually ei- 
ther with no excrement, or only a pulpous and mucous matter, 
and very often a procidentia ani, or falling down of the 
rectum. 

Perfons fuhjefi to it. This difeafe very often happens to people 
labouring under hemorrhoidal difurders, cfpecially when the 
difcharges attending them do not fucceed regularly, though 
nature gives all the neceiiary motions for their excretion. It 
happens alfo to people who are fubject to void an acrid and 
bilious matter by ftool, and not unfrequently to thofe who 
have a ftone in the bladder. Women in the latter part of their 
time, in going with child, have alfo very often terrible fits of it, 
attended with confiderable fwelling ; this happens to them 
from the preffure of the uterus, with its burden, upon the 
rectum and hemorrhoidal veins. The procidentia ani hap- 
pens alfo to all thefe fubjects, and, belide thefe, is very fami- 
liar to infants, from their voiding an acrid matter by ftool, 
and to all perfons who are fubject to great coftivenefs, and 
void their itools with great difficulty and pain ; and finally, 
people who have paralytic weaknefles of the fphincter of the 
anus, incur this troublefbme difordcr after a time. 

Caufcs of it. The caufes of zTenejinus, befide thofe already 
mentioned, of fupprefliom of the hemorrhoidal difcharges, 
and voiding acrid matter by ftool, are the afcarides, a fmall 
fort of worms which ufually infeft the rectum, and occafion a 
continual iching and tickling there; the abufe of refinous 
purging medicines j and, among thefe, the refinous parts of 
aloes, and black hellebore, are, above all, molt fubject to 
remain in the rectum, and bring on this complaint : Much 



riding will alfo fometimes occafion it j and many people have 
been thrown into it by wiping their backlide with paper in 
which pepper, ginger, or other hot and acrid' things have been 
kept. The procidentia ani is owing ufually to the fame ge- 
neral caufes, as alfo to the relaxation of the nervous and glan- 
dulous coat of the rectum, occafioned by long continued 
diarrhoeas. 

Prognojlics in a Tenesmus. When a hiccough comes on 
upon a perfon in a Tenefmus i it is ufually a bad omen ; a vio- 
lent Tenefmus coming upon women with child, fometimes oc- 
cafions them to mifcarry. In the mildeft fymptoms of the 
falling down of the anus, which is a frequent attendant on a 
Tenefmus, it is a very troublefome and painful diforder, efpe- 
cially when it continues fome time, as it often does : And 
when there happens a tumour, and coldnefs in the part that 
is fallen, it very often becomes dangerous, threatening in- 
flammation and mortification. In common cafes, and where 
the diftemperature has not before been frequent, the reducing 
the inteftine to its place is ufually an eafy thing ; but when 
there is any thing paralytic in the origin, it is more difficult 
both to reftore it, and to prevent relapfes. 

Method of Cure. As the Tenefmus is merely a fymptomatic dif- 
eafe, the primary diforder is to be examined, and treated, in 
order to a cure. Thus, when it is occafioned by afcarides, 
worm-medicines are to be given, and clyftersof a proper kind 
injected, fuch as decoctions of tanzy, wormwood, and 
myrrh ; When the worms are by this means deftroyed, the 
Tenefmus, which was no more than a fymptom, naturally 
ceafes. In cafes where it is caufed by a flux of bilious matter 
by ftool, or by a retention of the hemorrhoidal difcharges, it 
will be proper to give medicines to obtund the acrimony of the 
humours, and take off the fpaftic motions occafioned by them. 
To this purpofe powders of nitre, crabs- eyes, and cinnabar, are 
to be given, and jellies of hartfhorn, and the like, with gum- 
arabic, tragacanth, and fuch other agglutinants. The vapours 
of turpentine, and of the carminative feeds, received on the 
part, are alfo of great benefit ; and hot fomentations of de- 
coctions of the herbs of marfhm allows and pellitory, and cha- 
momile flowers. Thefe ingredients may alfo be applied as a 
cataplafm ; for beyond all things, external heat is of the moft 
immediate ferv.ice. The fitting over the ftcam of hot water 
is a very good thing, and the rubbing the part with an oint- 
ment made of mucilage of quince feeds, with oil of mullin, 
and the yolk of an egg. In cafes where there is a procidentia 
ani, the gut is to be replaced as foon as poffible; the perfon 
is, to this end, to be laid upon his belly, and a moderate force 
to be ufed in putting it back, the fingers being firft rubbed 
over with oil of fwect almonds, before they touch' the gut. If 
this is not to be done at the firft attempts, the patient muft, be 
fuffercd to lie down again in a natural pofture, and fpunges, 
wetted with aftringent dedoctions, are to be applied to the 
part; powders ofmaftic, with a very fmall quantity of alum 
among it, alfo is ufeful to be fprinkled on the gut on this oc- 
cafion. The fitting upon a bag of oatmeal, boiled to the con- 
fidence of pap, and fprinkled over with a fmall quantity of al- 
lum, is alfo a very good method. And fo long as the inte- 
ftine remains out of its place, it muft be carefully kept warm, 
for fear of a mortification. If there is an inflammation attending 
it, this muft be firft carefully difcufled by epithems of fcordium, 
fage, chamomile, and rofe and elder flowers ; and, after this, 
the ufual methods of attempting a reduction are to be em- 
ployed. And finally, when the fphincter has a paralytic 
weaknefs, the ordinary methods arc to be affifted by bandages, 
to prevent its return ; but in a cafe of this kind, all that is to 
be done, is fimply palliative, fince the cure is not to be hoped. 
In cafes where the Tenefmus is owing to bilious ftooh, or to 
the fuppreffions of the hemorrhoidal difcharges, the patients 
are carefully to abftain from all medicines in which aloes is an 
ingredient, as the elixir proprietatis, and the like. 
In cafes of the Tcncfims from the prcflure of the womb in 
women with child, there is no cure but delivery ; but the me- 
thods before propofed will palliate and give eafe. When milk 
is given in clyfters, in thefe cafes there muft be great care 
taken that it is perfectly frefh, not the leaft turned four. If 
there be a colic attendant on the Tenefmus, provided that it. be 
not a bilious one, it is always proper to inject clyfters with a 
fmall quantity of common fait, to abfterge the mucous hu- 
mours ; and when powders of the aftringent kind are ufed, 
they mult always be extremely fine, left their particles, flick- 
ing to the inner coats of the inteftine, fhould increafe, in- 
ftead of mitigating the dtfeafe. Alum muft be added, but in 
very fmall quantities, to thefe powders, left it. aftringe too 
violently, and by that means prevent inftead of forwarding the 
reducing the part. Hartman commends the beetles found in 
horfe-dung, dried and powdered, as a very powerful remedy 
in all cafes of this kind. Junk. Confp. Med. p. 583. feq. 

TENGA, in botany, a name by which fome authors have cal- 
led the coco -nut-tree, or Palma lnd\ca nucifera of other 
writers. Hort. Maiab. vol. 1. p. 1. 

TENSION, (Cycl.) Ten/to, TW K » in the antient mufic, was 
ufed to fignify any pitch of found, whether produced by in- 
tention or remimon. Vid. Arijhxen. p. 10— — 13, Edit, 
Meibom- 

2 Ariftoxenus 
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Ariftoxenus obferves, there are five things to be confidered 
about founds, txo-^, tention ; linW(r 9 intention ; a'wit, re- 
miffion ; o&t*k, acumen; and ^vrv^ gravitas. Ibid. See 
thefe Terms in their proper Places. 
TENSOR {Cycl.) — Tensor Tympany in anatomy, a name 
given by Albinus to one of the mufcles of the ear, called by 
Cowper, internum auris, and by others, internus mallei. 
TENT, {Cycl) a fmall bundle of fcraped lint, ufed in dreffing 
fome wounds, worked into the fhape of a nail, with a broad flat 
head. They differ in thicknefs and length, according to the 
fize of the wound for which they are intended. 
They are chiefly ufed in deep wounds and ulcers, and are of 
fervice to convey medicines to the moil inner recefles and fi- 
nufes of the wound. 2. To prevent the lips of the wound 
from uniting before it is healed at the bottom. And 3. By 
their affiftance grumous blood, fordes, and other foulncfles, 
are readily evacuated. 

They are to be made extremely foft, that the cure of the 
wound may not be retarded, by the pain they would other- 
wife bring on ; but, that the wound may not be kept open too 
long, it is adv'ifable, as foon as the part is fufficiently cleanfed, 
and the finufes are found to heal up, to leffen the fizes of the 
Tents by degrees, and as foon as fafely and conveniently may 
be, to leave them entirely off. 

Many furgeons, of great note, have entirely forbid the ufe of 
Tents, from the frequent obfervation of the ill effects arifing 
from the furgeon's neglecting, or not knowing thefe neceflary 
cautions. 

There are, however, befide thefe Tent's of fcraped lint, an- 
other kind, made of linnen rags not fcraped, worked up into a 
conical form, to the bafis of which is fattened a ffrong thread ; 
the apex of it mutt be a little unravelled, to make it fofter, 
that it may not become painful. The thread is fattened to the 
bafis, that it may be recovered with the greater eafe, if bv any 
accident it fhould be forced into the cavity of the thorax or ab- 
domen, for thefe fort of Tents are chiefly ufed to keep open 
wounds that penetrate into the thorax or abdomen ; in order 
to make way for the proper difcharge of blood, matter, 
cifV. by the mouth of the wounds. 

A third fort of Tents there remains yet to be defcribed, whofe 
office is not only to keep open, but to enlarge, by degrees, 
the mouth of any wound, or ulcer, which fhall be thought too 
ftrait, by which means a freer pafliige may be procured for 
the blood or matter that was confined ; and that the proper 
medicines may find a more ready admittance. 
Thefe Tents are ufually csWeAJponge Tents, and are made ei- 
ther of fponge, or of the roots of gentian, calamus aroma- 
ticus, c5V. for thefe kind of things imbibe the matter that 
flows to them, and being enlarged, by that means dilate the 
lips of the wound. Heifier\ Surg. p. 17. 
TENTHREDO, in natural hiftory, the name of a fly of the 
flinging kind. It is of the fize and fhape of the bee, but of 
the colour of the wafp. It loves to be among meat, as in 
kitchens and larders ; it is a very gregarious animal, but 
makes no honey, though whole fwarms live together. 
TENTORES, among the Romans, were perfons appointed to 
•' hold the cloaths of the charioteers that contended in the circus, 

Pitifc. Lex. Antiq. in voc. 
TENUIROSTR^, in zoology, the name of a genus of final] 
birds, which feed on infe&s, and have {lender and fharp beaks; 
of this genus are the lark, fwallow, red breaff, and a number 
of others. Ray's Ornithology, p. 148. 
TEPETOTOTL, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian bird, 
of the gallinaceous kind, more ufually called mituporanga. See 
the article Mituporanga. 
TEPHRIA, in the natural hiftory of the antients, a name given 

to the grey ophites. See the article Ophites. 
TEPHROMANTIA, t^ f ^«,i„«, in antiquity, a fpecies of 
divination, performed with afhes ; for which fee Potter, Ar- 
chseol. Gnec. T. 1. p. 353. 
TEPID, in natural hiftory, a term ufed by writers on mineral 
waters, to exprefs fuch of them as have a lefs fenfible cold 
than common water. 

They diftinguifh all the medicinal fprings into three kinds ; 
the hot, the tepid, and the cold ; but the middle term might 
eafily be mifunderftood to mean a great deal more than they 
exprefs by it ; all that have what can be called the leaft fenfi- 
ble warmth, are called hot ; and the tepid are diftin^uifhed 
from the absolutely cold, only by their being lefs cold. ° 
Some of this clafs of mineral waters, and fome few alfo of the 
cold ones, have a fharpifh vinous tatte, which is never obferved 
in any of the hot ones. This tafte is loft on the giving the 
waters the flighteft heat, and is therefore very difficult to be 
guefled at as to its origin. It is not only found in the alumi- 
nous and vitriolate. waters, but alfo in thofe which arc mani- 
feftly nitrous, and which abound in fulphureous falts, quite 
different in their nature from acids. 'Tis therefore an addi- 
tional fomewhat, quite dittinct from the faline properties of 
the fluid, and as eafily connected with one kind of that as with 
the others. 

The caufes of heat in the mineral waters remains yet wholly 
unknown, notwithftanding all that has been written concern- 
ing it. It is hard to believe, that there are continual fubter- 
ranean fires near enough the furface, to give a heat that pre- 
ferves itfelf in fo great a degree to the very place of their erup- 
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tions; and it is equally hard to conceive, that there can be 
beds of fermenting mineral matters, fufficient in quantity and 
force to have given the fame degree of heat to waters for fo 
many ages, as fome of our hot fprings are known to have fub- 
fifted. Dudos's Exam, des Eaux. Miner. 

TEPIDARIUM, among the Romans, a tepid, or blood-warm 
bath, which was joined to the cold and hot baths, and was 
a medium between the two ; fo that if any perfon wanted to 
go from the hot to the cold bath, or vice verfa, he always 
took the Tepid bath in his way. Pitifc. in voc. 

TERBEDH, in the materia medica, a name given by Avifenna 
to the Turbith, a purging-drug, mentioned by all the authors 
of his time ; but in general, in a very confuled manner. 
The Turbith of b'erapion is the Tripolium of the Greeks. The 
Turbith of other authors is the pityufa or the alypum-root ; 
all thefe are things greatly differing from one another, and 
from the true Turbith of our fhops defcribed by Garcias. 
T he greateft ciitics have been perplexed what to determine as 
to the Turbith of Avifenna; it feems plainly different from 
all thefe; and though Scaliger, and others, make it alio dif- 
ferent from the Turbith of our times, and of Garcias ; yet 
there is fome reafon to fufpeft that they err in this, and that 
the drug is the fame. 

This author fays, that the Turbith of his time was a woody 
fubftance, brought from the Ealt-Indies. This cannot belong 
to any ot the other plants, as they are natives of Greece, 
not brought from the Indies, and as they were not woody, 
but herbaceous plants; but the Turbith, which we at this time 
receive from the Indies, is a woody ftalk, and the virtues of 
it agree well with thofe afcribed by Avifenna to his Tur- 
bith. 

Garcias tells us, that the Indians ufe it to purge phlegm, and 
that they add ginger to it by way of correflive ; and Avi- 
fenna fays the fame thing, of its ufe in his time. 

TLRD1NA, in the materia medica, a name by which Paracel- 
fus, and fome other authors, have called the great garden Va- 
lerian. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

TEREBINTKUS, the Turpentine-tree, in botany, the name 
of a genus of plants ; the charaSers of which ail ihefe. The 
flower is of the apetalous kind, being compofed of feveral 
ftamina, furmfhed with their apices; thefe sre however bar- 
ren, and the embryo-fruits are produced on other plants of 
the fame fpecies, which produce no flowers. Thefe finally 
become a capfule, compofed of one or two cells, and con- 
taining oblong feeds. See Tab. r. of Botany, Clafs iS. 
To this it is to be added, that the leaves are pinnated, grow- 
ing feveral over-againft one another on a middle rib, which is 
terminated by an odd leaf. 

The fpecies of Turpentine, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe : i . The common Turpentine-Use. i. The Tur- 
pentine-tree, with a larger eatable fruit, like the piftachia nut. 
3. The Turpentine-tree, with final! blue eatable fruit. 4. The 
Indian Turpentine-tree of Theophraftus, the piftachia of Diof- 
corides. 5. The trifoliate piftachia, or Turpentine-tree. 6. 
The Turpentine-tree of Cappadocia. 7. The American Tur- 
pentine-tree, with fruit iike the piftachia, but not eatable. Town. 
Inft. p. 579. 

TEREBO I IN, a word ufed by Paracelfus, for the common 
turpentine. 

TEREBRA, {Cycl.) the name of a chirurgical inftrument, 
ufed for the perforation of bones, or for the extraaing of bul- 
lets, or other the like extraneous bodies, out of wounds. 

TEREBRA i ULA, in natural hiftory, a name given by Mr. 
Lhuyd to fome fpecies of the fmcoth concha; anoniw, which 
have near the head of the fhell a fmall hole, which looks as if 
bored by art. See the article Conchje Anc-mia. 

TEREDO, a name given by naturalifts, to a fpecies of fea- 
worm, which eats its way into the bottoms of fnips, lining the 
hole it makes with a kind of fhelly matter. 
The head of this creature is well prepared by nature for the 
hard offices it is to undergo, being coated with a ffrong ar- 
mour, and furnifhed with a mouth like that of the leech ; by 
which it pierces wood, as that animal does the fkin. A little 
above this it has two horns which feem a kind of continua- 
tion of the fhell. The neck is as ftrongly provided for the 
fervice of the creature as the head, being furnifhed with fe- 
veral ftrong mufcles. The reft of the body is only covered 
by a very thin and tranfparent fkin, through which the motion 
of the interlines is plainly feen by the naked eye ; 2nd by 
means of the microlcope, feveral other very remarkable parti- 
culars become viable there. 

At that part where the interlines end, the tail begins ; this is 
longer than all the reft of the body ; it is depreffed in the 
middle, and puffed out on each fide, and is joined to the cal- 
lous part of the lower end of the body, in an irregular man- 
ner, fo that there is an indeterminate void fpace left between ; 
this occupies the middle part between what the natural hifto- 
rians call two fole.-e-form fins. This creature is wonderfully 
minute, when newly excluded from the egg, and at its ut- 
moft bignefs is a foot long ; three or four inches is however 
its more frequent length. 

The fkin of this little animal being ftripped off, the heart, 
ftomach, and inteftines come plainly in view, as alfo the cal- 
lous mufcles of the neck, and two white ovaries; the heart is 
compofed of two pyramidal vefiels. 

1 The 
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The increafe of this pernicious infect Is by eggs, and is (b 
very great, that Sellius, who has written a wliole folio of its 
hitteiy, computes there are in one parent more young at a 
time, than there are men in the eight largeit cities of Europe ; 
fo that it is no wonder that fo many of thefe creatures are 
found in the bottom of a fhip, when they have once feized 
upon it i the only wonder is, that there are not many more. 
When the bottom of a veffel, or any other piece of wood 
couftantly under water, is inhabited and injured by ever fo 
great a number of thefe worms, there is no iign of the da- 
mage to be perceived on the furface, nor are the creatures vi- 
able till the outer part of the wood is cut or broken away, 
then their flielly habitations come in fight ; thefe lie lb near the 
furface, however, as to have an eafy communication with the 
water, and there are a multitude or little perforations in the 
very furface through which the inhabitant infects throw out 
the extremities of their little fhelly horns. Thefe are of a red- 
difh colour, and may be diltinguiihed by an accurate obferver 
in form of fo many red prominent points j they all are re- 
tracted on the leaft touch, and are thrown out again as foon 
as all is quiet.. From thefe points, or the fmall apertures which 
give them a way out, are the cells of the Teredines to be traced. 
They are compufed of a pearly or fhelly matter, which forms 
a long tube with various windings and turnings, which marks 
the anode of the creature ; but which ulludly n.-ither adheres 
to the body of the animal, nor to the wood. Thefe cafes 
or tubes are always more or lefs loofe in the wood, and there 
is ever a large fpace within them, for the body of the animal 
to be furrounded every way with water. They are very 
imooth on the inner furface, and fomewhat rougher without j 
and are much harder and firmer in the cells of the older and 
larger animals, than in thole of the young ones. 
Thefe fhelly tubes are compofed of leveral rings, or annular 
parts j but thefe differ greatly in their length. 
There is an evident care in thefe creatures, as they are a re- 
public, never to hurt or injure one another's habitations ; and 
by this means each tubule or cafe is preferved entire, and in 
inch pieces of wood as have been found eaten by them into 
a fort of honeycomb, there never is feen a paffagc or commu- 
nication between any two of the tubules, tnough the woody 
matter between them often is not thicker than a piece of 
writing-paper. 

The creature depofits its eggs on the outfide of the bottom of a 
ihip, or any other piece ot wood j the young worm hatched 
from this egg immediately eats its way into the wood, entering 
thus by a very minute hole, which is the reafon why the fur- 
face of wood ever fo much infeited with them fhevvs no fign 
of them j when they have made their way into the fubftance, 
they work forward in different directions, and when they 
find they approach one another, they turn fhort off, and di- 
rect their future courfe another way ; and to this feems ow- 
ing the twilled fhape of the tubules ; neither are thefe every 
where of the fame dimenftons, but are always wider where 
the head and the foleas-form fins are placed, than elfewhere ; 
a free motion of both thefe parts being extrenu-Iy neceffary 
to the well being of the animal. 

The kind of wood in which thefe worms are lodged^ m.ikes a 
great difference in the appearance of their cells, as they work 
much more fpeedily and fuccefsfully in fome kinds, than in 
others. The fir and alder are the two kinds they feem to 
cat with the greatclt eafe, and in which they grow to the 
greateft fize. In the oak they feem to make but a very flow 
progrefs, and ufually appear very fmall and poorly nourifhed. 
The colour of their ihelly tubules is often brown in this 
wood ; which feems plainly owing to the effect of its juices. 
Although the head of this creature feems extremely well 
formed for the eating into any fubftancej yet the hardnefs of 
oak, and of fome other fpecies of wood in which thefe ani- 
mals are found, is fo great, that it feems fcarce credible that 
they could fairly h^ve eat their way into it. Reaumur has 
proved that fome kinds of fhell-filh have in part of their 
bodies a corrolive liquor ; and many have fuppofed the 
Teredo to have fuch a liquor, and by that means to deftroy 
the wood. But there are many reafons againft. this, as the 
exact and regular figure of the hole, the difficulty of corrod- 
ing wood, &e. Sellius refolves the whole into the mere 
repeated action of water. He fuppofes the whole body of 
the Teredo to be an hydraulic engine, which, as it is always 
furrounded with fea-water in its cells, takes in and throws 
out part of this as it pleafes ; and by continually difchargimr 
water with fome violence againft that part of the wood into 
which it would make its way* it is fuppofed by degrees 
either wholly to wear it away, or at leaft to fatten it in fuch 
a manner, as that it may be eafily gnawed away. 
By this means alfo the tracheal of. the wood and other vefiels, 
which in its growing ftate had ferved for its nutrition, are 
opened and enlarged, and make the way for wider holes much 
eafier than it would appear to any one who confidered the 
wood as one folid mafs. 

When there comes an iron fpike, or other extraneous hard 
body in the way of one of thefe creatures in its courfe, it firft 
trys if it can eafily go round it, but if there appears any dif- 
ficulty in that, it continues its battery of water againft it, 
and either by continued induftry makes its way through it, 
Suptl. Vol. II. 
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or perifhes in the attempt. The young ones when even but 
juft hatched from the egg, have this art of darting forth wa- 
ter, and by that means make their way, as well as by ero- 
fion into the wood. 

One thing very remarkable 1% that the body of the Tereda 
when grown to a moderate fize becomes the habitation at 
pleafure of a vaft multitude of fmall fea-water infeas, which 
enter with the water into the cavity of the tubules, and are 
with it received into the body of the animal, and again thrown 
out againft the wood. In this, doubtlefs, many of them pe- 
rifh j but millions at a time are alfo to be feen, living perfectly 
at eafe in die belly of the creature. 

The vaft increafe of thefe animals, and their fhelly tubules, 
naturally leads to a conlideration of the manner of their gene- 
ration ; and when we confider that each of thefe creatures is, 
from the time when it is produced from the egg, immediately 
lodged in a cell, in which it lives without the leaft poffibility 
of getting into that of another animal of its own kind, or 
receiving one of them into its own ; it is not eafy to account 
for the propagation of the fpecies in the common way. This, 
however, is foived by an accurate anatomical obfervation ot" 
the animals themfelves, fince in every individual the parts 
of generation of both fexes, and both the femen and ovula 
are found. Each individual therefore evidently ferves by it- 
felf for the propagation of the fpecies ; and this is probably 
very often the cale in earthworms, and other of the herma- 
phrodite animals. All the yet known kinds of thefe being 
foft-bodied ; and probably, though they often meet one ano- 
ther, and copulate in pairs, yet when they have not that op- 
portunity, the parts copulate in the individual; 
The eggs are found in great plenty in the bodies of thefe ani- 
mals in June, and are after this difcharged with the water 
into the lea, where the far greater part of them, doubtlefs, 
become food for other fmall animals ; and the few that come 
to good affix themfelves to any piece of wood they are warn- 
ed againlt, and there hatch and get into its fubftance in the 
manner of their parents. 

Many other animals are great deftroyers of the eggs of the 
Teredo while they are fixed to the furface of the wood. The 
fcolopendrs marinae eat them in great abundance j thefhrimps 
alfo, and the pulmo marinus devour them. 
Poifonous ointments are alfo found to be of fome ufe in de- 
stroying them, on rubbing over the wood j fome have thought 
that burning the furface was an effectual way of preferving 
them, but this has been found to be otherwife. The fureit 
method of avoiding them in particular works, is the ufing 
bitter or very folid woods ; the firft kind they are found never 
to touch, and in the other they make but flow progrefs. Mix- 
tures of lime* fulphur, and collocynth, with pitch, for cover- 
ing over the furfaces of boards, &i, have been found of fome 
ule. 

It feems very evident, that boards and other pieces of wood 
have been fubject to be eaten by thefe animals, from all times 
that we have any knowledge of; for the ftone called lapis Jy- 
ringoides is evidently no other than wood thus eaten, petrified 
by long lying in the earth, together with the tubuies of the 
worms. The maffes of this with the grain of wood yet plain 
in them, are common in many places among fea-fhelis, and 
other marine remains at great depths, and have evidently 
been brought thither in very diftant times, and before changes 
were made in the furface of the earth of which we have no 
accounts in our earlieft hiftories. SellH Hift. Natur. Te- 
redinis. 
TERENJABIM, in the materia medics of theantient Arabians, 
a word ufed to exprefs a kind of manna called by fome manna 
inajlichina-> from its round globules refembling the drops of 
maftic, and by the phylicians of many parts of the world at 
prefent manna ferftcutn. See the article Manna Per- 
Jicum. 

Geoffroy indeed makes the Terniabin, or Terenjabin to be a 
kind of liquid manna ; but this is an error into which he has' 
been led by Bellonius, who, though a very cautious obferver 
in molt particulars, was evidently deceived in this, by the ac- 
counts of the monks of mount Sinai. Bellonius fays, that 
thefe monks collect a kind of liquid manna, which is called 
Tereniabin, and fold in the fhops at Cairo under that name ; 
and adds* that this is the met rofcidum of Galen^ and mel cedri- 
num of Hippocrates ; but it is very evident from the general 
confent of authors that this was not the fubftance called Te- 
reniabin by the Arabians, and now manna perficum. 
It feems indeed very probable, that this liquid manna collect- 
ed by thefe monks, is the fame fubftance called drofo- 
meli, and aeroynelt by Galen, and mel cedrinum by Hippo- 
crates (if there be no error in the text) though not the Te- 
reniab'in. 

The defcription which Galen has left us of the mel rofcidum, 
and of the manner of collecting it on mount Sinai in his time, 
agrees very well with what Bellonius fays of it ; and thefe 
circumftances feem to be agreed upon by all authors in re- 
gard to it, but it does not appear that its ufe as a medicine 
was known any thing near fo early as in the days of Hippo- 
crates and Galen ; the Arabian phyficians feeming to have 
been the firft who brought it into general ufe as a purge. 
Galen takes notice of the metrofcidum^ or liquid manna, more 
G g g g « 
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«s a curiofity than as a medicine, no where mentioning its 
qualities as fuch, or faying any thing about its ufe. He lays, 
that it was rarely met with in his country, but that it was ga- 
thered annually in conhderable quantities on mount Sinai. 
And indeed from the manner in which it is fpoken of by the 
old Greek writer cited by AthenEeus, as mentioned by Salma- 
fius» it fhould feem that it was only ufed for pleafure, as an 
agreeable fweet. What he fays of it, being that it was fweeter 
and more agreeable to the tafte than honey itfelf. Mefue 
tells us, that Galen mixed manna with fcammony. 
In the fpurious piece de dynamiis, afcribed to Galen, fcammony 
is indeed ordered to be mixed with honey, but he never once 
mentions manna in any of his writings on any fuch occafion. 
As Galen is known to be very minute and particular in his 
account of the materia medica at that time in ufe, his filence 
is a ftrong argument that even the mel rofcidum was not in 
ufe as a medicine, much lefs any other fpecies of manna. 
Phil. Tranf. N°. 472. p. 90. 

TERES {Cycl.) — -Teres Folium-, among botanifts. See the 
article Leaf. 

TERETRON, the name of a chirurgical inflrument, more u- 
fually called Terebra. 

TERFEZ, in natural hiftory, the name given by the Africans 
to the truffles found in the defarts of Numidia, and other 
places in that part of the world in great abundance. 
Thefe are much more delicately taited than the European 
truffles, and are white on the outfide. They are called by 
fome of the Africans kema, and by the Arabian writers cant ha, 
and camahe, 

TERM (Cycl.) — The ufe of Terms is neceflary in order to ren- 
der our abitractions clear and diftinct, as alfo to retain 
them. 

TERMOR, Tenens ex termino, in law, he that holds lands or 
tenements for a term of years, or life. Litt, 1 00. Blount. 

TERNA, a word ufed by fome authors, to exprefs an impetigo. 
Seethe article Impetico. 

Terna Folia, among botanifts. See the article Leaf. 

TERNARY Number, in antiquity, was efteemed a fymbol of 
perfection, and held in great veneration among the antient 
mythologifts. Whence Virgil, 

— - Numcro Deus impure gaudet. Eel. 8. v. 75. 



Servius on this place remarks, that the Fythagorseans afcrib- 
ed the 'Ternary number to the fupreme God, as being the be- 
ginning, middle, and end of all things. All the heathen gods 
had a threefold power attributed to them, as the tria virgi- 
nis ora Diana, the three-forked thunderbolt of Jupiter, the 
trident of Neptune, the three-headed dog of Pluto. Again, 
the parcse were three,, the furies three, Hercules was three 
nights in begetting, the mules were antiently three, the 
graces three, &c. Hofm. Lex. univ. in voc. 
. This number was likewife ufed in moil religious ceremonies, 
but efpe'cially inluftrationsj whence Virgil, /En. 1. 11. v. 188. 

Ter circum accenfos, cincli fulgentibus armis 
Decurrere rogos. ■ — ■ 

TERPENTARIA, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors 
for the betonica aquatica, or great water figwort, called water- 
betony. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

TERRA, Earth, (Cycl.) in natural hiftory, fcrY. fee the article 
Earth. 

Terra de Baira, in natural hiftory, the name given by fome 
to an earth of a white colour, found about Baira, not far 
from Palermo. 

It is efteemed a very great medicine in the cure of malignant 
fevers, and in the flopping hemorrhages of all kinds. The 
powder of it is commonly fold in Italy under the name of 
Claremont powder ; a name it obtained from a perfon who 
firft found out its virtues, and communicated them to the 
world in a treatife exprefly written on the fubje£l. Boccone 
Muf. de Fine. See the article Claremont Powder. 

Chia Terra, in the materia medica of the antients, an earth 
of the marie kind, found in the ifland of Chio, and given in- 
ternally as an aftringent ; but its chief ufe among them was 
as a cofmetic, the ladies eftceming it the fineft of all things 
for cleanfing the fkin, and defacing wrinkles. 
What title it has to thefe qualities, the world has not of late 
ages inquired into ; but the fubftance is ftill in being, and to 
be had in any quantities from the fame place. And the de- 
fcriptions Diofcorides and Galen have left us of it are fo accu- 
rate, that there is not the leaft room to doubt but that the 
earth now found there was the very kind they ufed. It is a 
denfe compacted earth, yet very foft and of a texture eafily 
difunitcd and broken by water. 

While in the ftratum it is of a dufky greyifh or bluifh white, 
very dry, and of a mattery ftructure ; when thrown upon the 
furface of the earth and left to the weather, it foon breaks in- 
to an impalpable powder, or melts into a fubftance like but- 
ter, and finks into the earth again ; but if taken up and 
dried, it becomes of a pale greyifh white, and is, feen to be 
laminated in its ftructure, or compofed of a great number of 
plates or thin crufts. It is remarkably fine and foft to the 
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touch ; it adheres firmly to the tongue, is very eafily broken 
and crumbled to pieces between the fingers, and a little fta'ins 
the hands. Thrown into water it makes a flight bubbling 
and hiinng noife, and afterwards fwells and gradually melts 
into a fubftance like a thick cream. It ferments violently 
with acids, and fuffers no change in a moderate fire, except 
that it becomes a little whiter ; and by thefe characters may 
be diftinguilhed from all the other white earths. Hill's Hlft. 
of Foil", p. 4.6. 
Terra chnolia putpurafcens. See the article Steatites. 
Terra Foliata Tartari. This faponaceous fait, which is a fix- 
ed alkali, faturated with diftilled vinegar, is an excellent al- 
terative and diuretic, when taken in the quantity of half a 
dram to two drams. If taken in the dole of three to fix 
drams, it is a mild cathartic which never finks the fpirits, or 
occafions any violent diforder. It has been found of fervice 
indropfies. Med. Efl". Edinb. abr. Vol. 1. p. 166. 
Terra Goltbergenfis. See the article Goltbergensis 

Terra. 
Terra Hydata, in our old writers, land fubjedt to the pay- 
ment of Hydage. Selden. Blount. 
Terra Lignicenfis. See the article Lignicensis Terra. 
Terra Livonica. See the article Livonica Terra. 
Terra Melia. See the article Melia Terra. 
Terra Melitenfts. See the article Melitensis Terra. 
Terra Merita, in the materia medica, a name given by fome 
authors to the curcuma or turmeric root. 
It is from a falfe pronunciation of this name Terr merit, that 
the Englifh turmeric has its origin. J. Bauhin. V.2. p. 146. 
Perfica Terra. See the article Persica Terra. 
Terra Sigillata Magni Duels. See the article Etrusca 

Terra. 
Terra Sigillata fufca, a bole of a beautiful brown colour, found 
in Germany, England and America. 

It is of a denfe texture, makes no fermentation with the 
ftrongeft acids, and if thrown into water, it foon feparates into 
a number of thin flakes. 

The Germans give it in fluxes and malignant fevers, being 
an excellent aftringent, and worthy to be introduced into our 
fhops. 
SileJiacaTERRAySileJian Earth, in the materia medica^ a fine 
aftringent bole, called by fome authors axungia folis. 
It is very heavy, of a firm compact texture, and in colour of 
a brownifh yellow. It breaks eafily between the fingers, and 
does not ftam the hands, is naturally of a fmooth furface, and 
is readily diffufible in water, and melts freely into a butter- 
like fubftance in the mouth. It leaves no grittinefs between 
the teeth, and does not ferment with acid menftrua. Thefe 
are the characters by which it is known from all other earths 
of a like colour. It is found in the perpendicular fifTures of 
rocks near the gold mines at Strigonium in Hungary, and is 
fuppofed to be impregnated with the fulphur of that metal. 
It is, however that be, a good aftringent, and better than 
moft of the boles in ufe. Hill's Hift. of Foft. p. g. 
The Terra Silefiaca is alfo called Terra figillata Jhigonienfts. 
Boyle's, Works, Vol. 1. p. 500, 501* 

Montanus gives us a high character of its virtues, and fays, 
it is gold tranfmuted by nature into an admirable medicine. 
Sennertus commends it as excellent againfl malignant fevers, 
diarrhoeas, £ffr. Boyle, ibid. 

Agricola tells us, that the fpirit of this earth diflblves gold, as 
well as aqua regia, though more flowly, into a red folution; 
which, in a few days precipitates the gold in fine powder. 
He alfo mentions another earth found at Wefterwald, pre- 
ferable to this Silefian earth. Boyle, ibid. See the article 
Westerwald Earth. 
Sinopica Terra. See the article Sinopica Terra. 
Terra Sells, in natural hiftory, a name given by the German 
naturalifts to a kind of black fpungy earth, fomewhat ap- 
proaching to the nature of that Englifh black earth, which 
we call kellow, but containing gold. It is not properly an ore 
of gold, but is an earth into which fome fmall particles of 
gold have been wafhed from fome other place, and there de- 
tained. A good microfcope will difcover thefe particles in the 
richer pieces of the earth, and they are bright and pure, though 
very fmall. The earth is found in fiflures of the other ftrata, 
not in any beds or ftrata of itfelf. It is not to be had in any 
great quantity, nor does it contain any large portion of gold. 
Terra Strigoiwifis. See the article Strigonensis Terra. 
Turcica Terra. See the article Turcica Terra. 
Terra Virgine aurea, in natural hiftory, the name of a medi- 
cinal earth, mentioned by Boccone. 

It is found at a place called Sancto Paolo, in the ftate of Mo- 
dern j and is thence fent to Venice, and many other places, 
where it is efteemed a very famous medicine. 
Its great ufe is in haemorrhages of all kinds ; but it is alfo 
given with fuccefs in malignant fevers. Boccone, Muf. dc 
Fine. 
TERR^JENBIN, in the materia medica of the antient Ara- 
bians, a word ufed as the name of a kind of manna ; it is 
evidently only a corruption of the word Tereniatin, which 
is plainly that kind of manna now known under the name of 
manna perficum. See the articles Manna Perficum, and 
Terekiabi.n, 

TER- 
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TERRAIGNOL, in the manege, a horfe that cleaves to the 
ground, that cannot be made light upon the hand, that can- 
not be put upon his haunches, that railes his fore- quarters with 
difficulty, that is charged with (boulders, and, in general, 
one whole motions are all ftiort, and too near the ground. 

TERRAIN, in the manege, is the manege ground, upon 
which the horfe makes his pifte, or tread. 

TERRE Tenant, Terra Tenons, in law, he who hath the 
actual poffeffipn of the land. For example : A lord of a ma- 
nor has a freeholder, who letteth out his freehold to another, 
to be poilelfed and occupied by him, this third perfonis called 
the tertenant. Weft. Symb. par. 2. Blount, Cowel. 

TerRE Verte, in the colour trade, the name of a green earth 
much ufed by painters, both fmgly for a good Handing green, 
and in mixture with other colours. 
The name is French, and fignihes green earth. 
It is an indurated clay, of a deep Dluifh green colour, and is 
found in the earth not in continued itrata or beds, as molt of 
the other earths are ; but in large flat maifes of four or five 
feet in diameter ; thefe break irregularly in the cutting, and 
the earth is generally brought out of the pit in lumps of dif- 
ferent fizes. It is of a fine regular and even ltructure, and 
very hard. It is of an even and glofl'y furface, very fmooth to 
the touch, and in fame degree relemDling the morochthus, or 
French chalk, but adhering firmly to the tongue. It does not 
ftain the hands in touching it ; buc, being drawn along a rough 
furface, it leaves an even white line, with a greeniih cair. 
It does not ferment with acids, and it burns to a uuiky brown 
colour. 

It is dug in the ifland of Cyprus, and in many parts of France 
and Italy. That from the neighbourhood of V erona has been 
ufed to be efteemed the belt in the world ; but of late there 
has been fome dug in France that equals it. There is alio an 
earth dug on Mendip Hills, in the finking for coal, which, 
tho' wholly unobl'erved, is nearly, if not wholly, of equal 
value. Hill's Hilt, of Foflils, p. 31, 32. 

TERRIFICATIO, a word ufed by lome chemical writers to 
exprefs the coalition of the earthy particles of fome bodies after 
fermentation, or during the time of it. 

TERROR. The effect of Terror, or of hidden frights, in difeafes, 
often are very great. 

It is generally ooferved, that people who are moft afraid of the 
plague in times of contagion, catch the infection fboneft, and 
that thofe who are molt terrified and difheaitened at firit in 
the difeafe, generally die of it. It is indeed uncertain, whe- 
ther this be to be attributed to the Terror, or whether the 
^terror itfelf, as a confequence of dejection of fpirits, be not 
merely a fymptom of the difeafe. Kerkring, Spicileg. Anat. 
Sudden frights, in acute difeafes, have evidently killed many, 
by the agitation into which they have thrown the fpirits, al- 
ready too much dilbrdered. We have alfo accounts of perfons 
abfolutely killed by Terrors, when in perfect health at the 
time of receiving the fhock from them : People ordered to be 
executed, but with private orders for a reprieve, have expired 
at the block, without a wound. And Kerkring gives an in- 
irance of a perfon, who, walking along the if reels, was fore- 
told by a beggar that file flioind die on a certain day, then 
nearly approaching, and who really expired on that day. The 
World gave the beggar the credit of predicting future events ; 
but the phyficians rather fuppofed rhat the effects of the Ter- 
ror killed the patient. Id. ibid. 

TERSIO, the name given by Pliny, and the antients, to the 
porpefs. It is ranked among the cetaceous kind, and is the 
fmalleft fifh of that tribe. 

The porpefs, properly fo called, feldofn exceeding five feet in 
length, in which it differs from the dolphin ; a filh very often 
confounded with it ; but which is frequently feen of ten or 
twelve feet in length. The fnout of the dolphin is alfo much 
larger than that of the porpefs ; which is another thing that 
may ferve to determine their difference. 
In the ditTection of the head of this fifh, the meatus auditorius 
was found to be two inches diftant from the exterior canthus of 
the eye, forming a very fmall hole, which feems the provident 
care of nature, left the water, getting in, fhould prove an incon- 
venience to it. Arillotle and Mr. Ray, indeed, a°ree in 
faying, that there are no car-holes found in the head" of this 
lifli ; but a careful infpection fliews, that they were both 
miftaken. 

The porpefs has no gall-bladder, and thence authors have con- 
cluded that it has no gall ; but this is too halty a conclufion ; 
for there is a duct which arifes in the liver, and has a great 
many branches, and which, tending downwards, joins itfelf 
to the pancreatic duct ; and thefe two, fo united together, 
form a canal, or common duct, about four or five lines loni>, 
before they difcharge their contents into the duodenum ; from 
whence it appears that the porpefs has always a difcharge of 
bile into the duodenum, though it is thin and diluted, and 
fuchas, in other animals, is ufually called hepatic bile. Klein's 
Hift.Pifc. r 

TERTHRON, a word properly fignifying the extreme part 
of the fail-yard in (hipping. Hippocrates ufes it in a metapho- 
rical fenfe, to exprefs the extremity of a difeafe. 
TERTIAN (Cvr/j—The medical writers diftinguim this dif- 
eafe into two kinds, the fingle and the double ; and befide 
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thefe, into the legitimate and the fpurious and fub-confinual. 
In the (punou! 'Tertmn the cold fits are fhorter, and the chil- 
l.nefs lefs intenfe, and the heat fcarce ever goes off at all • be- 
ide this, ,t is ufually attended with a cough, and with violent 
laffitudes and pains in the limbs after the fits ; a vertieinous 
diforder 111 the head, reftlefsnefs in bed, and a want of appe- 

The fimple Tertian is alfo carefully to be diftinguiffied from 
thofe acute fevers, principally of the epidemic kind, which 
frequently affect the appearance of it, when they happen in 
the fpnng feafon, and the patient is fubjea to crudities in the 
primp: via;. Thefe laft, befide the appearance of the fimple 
Tertian, always carry with them the certain marks of malig- 
nity, and often are attended with petechial fpots on the fourth 
day or later. The juft diflinguifliing all thefe appearances, hi 
difeafes that refemble the fimple Tertian, is extremely necef- 
fary, as the treatment of them, in the way of the fimple Ter- 
tian, muft be attended with very bad confequences. 

Thefigns of the fimple Tertian are thefe : It ufually feizes people 
in the morning, frequently about 1 1 o'clock, and often ear- 
lier, and begins with a very remarkable horror and coldnefs, 
with which the patient trembles violently : This is firll felt in 
the region of the loins, and thence propagates itfelf up the 
back, and fo to every part of the body ; this is fucceeded by a 
naufea, and a itraitnefs of the praecordia ; and when the Ter- 
tian is legitimate and genuine, this naufea proceeds to abfolutq 
vomiting, by which there is ufually voided a thick vifcous and 
mucous matter ; but fometimes a bilious faburra; and in the 
firit fits, ufually fome of the food of the day before, indigefled. 
Sometimes there are only violent Teachings to vomit, without 
any thing coming up; and in fome a diarrhoea comes on in the 
place of the vomiting. Whpn thefe fymptoms have continued 
an hour or two, the coldnefs goes oft", and there fucceeds an 
univerfal languor and forenefs in the joints ; and this is the 
more violent, as the naufea has been the lefs fo. .This lan- 
guor is followed by a violent heat, which fometimes 
comes on at once, and fometimes flowly and gradually, and 
is attended with pains in the head, and a violent thirfl, and 
bitter tafle in the mouth. Junior's Confp. Med. p. 364. 
As foon as the violence of the heat abates a little, a fweat 
comes on ; but this is not great, and often does not appear 
at all in the firit paroxyfms. The more flill and quiet the 
perfon is, the more quickly the heat goes off, and the fweat- 
ing comes on. The whole fit rarely continues lefs time than 
fix hours; ufually it holds eight, and fometimes eleven hours ; 
but when it continues longer than this, it is to be fufpected 
for being of the fpurious kind, and degenerating into a conti- 
nual one. The fit returns in the fame manner as at firit every 
other day, or, as the medical writers term it, every 
third, including the days of both paroxyfms ; and ufually, 
while undifturbed, returns on the patient at the very fame 
hour. 

The double Tertian. The figns of this are, that the fits return 
every day ; but then the fucceeding paroxyfms do not anfwer 
to one another, but the alternate ones ; thus the third fit an- 
fwers to the firft, the fourth to the fecond, and fo on. It is 
by this, that this difeafe is diftinguiflied from the quotidian, 
which has its fits every day coming on at the fame hour ; 
while in the double Tertian, if the firft fit comes on in the 
morning, the fecond comes in the afternoon ; then the third 
comes on in the morning as the firft, the fourth in the after- 
noon as the fecond, and fo on. 

The anomalous Tertian obferves no regular time of coming 
on at all, but will begin one day in the morning, another in 
the evening, a third at noon, and a fourth in the afternoon, 
and fo on. 

Perfons fubjecls to Tertians. Young people are much more 
frequently fubject to this difeafe than older, and men oftener 
than women. People of an active life are more fubject to it 
than thofe of a fedentary one : But no people fo eafily fall into 
it as thofe men who are apt to be fick after dinner, and make 
a cuftom of fuppreffing their inclination to vomit. 

Caufes of it. Thefe are the eating immoderately of foods diffi- 
cult of digeftion, and efpecially when this is done againft the 
ftomach, or while that is afflicted with naufeas, violent conr- 
motions of anger, or the other paffions, immediately after a 
full meal ; and to thefe is to be added, a coldnefs of the ab- 
domen after meals, by which digeftion is impeded, and the 
driving back any cutaneous humour. 

Prognojlics and Method of Cure. It is commonly obferved, that 
Tertians, when not improperly treated, are rather conducive 
to health, than injurious to it ; and that people are ufually 
much better after they are cured of them, than before they 
were attacked by them. If thofe who have a tertian ufe a mo- 
derate diet and good regimen, it often goes off of itfelf, without 
the afliftance of medicines; but when ill treated, as by giving 
violent fweating medicines in the time of the hot fit, the pa- 
tients are greatly weakened, and fometimes very dangerous 
inflammations of the vifcera, and acute fevers are brought on ; 
and this the more certainly, as the patient is younger, of a 
more plethoric habit, and ufed to a high diet, and the ufe of~ 
wine, or other ftrong liquors. 

The more the gentle fweat, which fucceeds the hot fit, is en- 
couraged, the weaker the fits grow at every period, and the 
8 difeafe 
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difeafe finally goes off much more fafely by this means, than 
when violently thrown off at once by aitringents. 
The double Tertian requires the fame method of cure with the 
fimple onej for which lee the articles Peruvian Bark, and 
Ague. Junker's Confp. Med. p. 366. 

Continual Tertian, in medical writers, a term ufed to exprefs 
a kind of compound fever, which has paroxyfms fomething 
like thofe of the .Tertian, but in which the heat never goes 
wholly offj but is often (o extream, as to continue in great 
violence from one fit to the time of another. 
There are three fpecies of thefe compound fevers ; they are all 
compofed of the intermittents of the I'everal periods, and of an 
acute fever : The firit is the continual quotidian, the fecond 
this continual Tertian, and the third the continual quartan. 
The firit of thefe is the fame with the catarrhal fever of the 
benign kind. The fecond here treated of, is what was called 
by the antients, the extended Tertian. For the continual 
quartan, fee the article Quartan. 

Signs of it. The paroxyfms are begun in the fame manner as 
in the Ample Tertian, that is, by a ihaking coldnefs ; and this 
is fucceeded by a heat which is at firit very violent, but after- 
wards grows more and more languid, yet never goes wholly 
off, but continues, in fome degree, to the accefs of the next 
paroxyfm. In this difeafe the appetite is loit, and the ftrength 
fails very fenlibly, the fleep is troubled and unlbund, and there 
is a continual head-ach ; there is a quick pulfe at all the times 
of the fever, and a drynefs of the mouth and tongue, with 
great thirlt. Junker's Confp. Med. p. 396. 
Perjbns fubjecl to it. This fever is very often the confequence 
of a common iimple Tertian, when injudicioufly treated, 
efpecially when it has been fupprefled by giving hot medicines 
juft before the coming on of the fit, or when the patient has 
been cooled in the time of the fweat, or has been blooded 
■ during the time of the difeafe ; it fometimes alfo attacks per- 
fons who have had violent cutaneous humours, as the itch, 
6r>. ftruck in ; and fometimes the air alone gives it, from be- 
being full of fermentative particles. 

Prognojiics in it. When the difeafe is of this epidemic kind, and 
arifesfrom faults in the air, it is always attended with greater- 
danger, and has worfe fymptoms than when proceeding from 
other caufes ; in this cafe it is fometimes attended with purple 
fpots on the breaft and other parts. When treated cautioully, 
and with a gentle regimen, it very often changes to a common 
intermitting Tertian, and is then eafily cured ; but even from 
this Iefs dangerous ftate, it fometimes changes into a hectic, 
when it has been treated with large dofes or abforbents under 
that form j and finally, when it is treated with the common 
hot medicines and regimen, it too often degenerates into a 
violent and dangerous acute, and uiually inflammatory fe- 
ver. 

Method of Cure. Before the coming on of every fit, the patient 
fhould take a fcruple of a powder, prepared of diaphuretic an- 
timony, oifter-ihells fated with juice of lemons, nitre, and 
tartarum vitriolatum, each in equal quantities ; and while the 
heat continues violent, he muft drink plentifully of warm and 
weak liquors ; and when this violent heat is gone off, he muft 
be kept in a gentle fweat r by the milder alexipharmics, till the 
return of the paroxyfm again. 

In cafes where the heat is very -violent;, and the temperament 
of the body is hot and plethoric, the acids, fueh as lemon- 
juice, and the like, are of very Angular fervice. During the 
whole courfe of the difeafe, the bowels muft be kept open by 
all means; but they muft not be ftimulated ; and as the force 
of the diftemper wears off, more powerfully laxative medi- 
cines are to be given, and that at fuch times that their effect 
may not be over at the time of the accefs of the paroxyfm. 
The bark can properly have no place in the cure of this dif- 
eafe ; and after the cure of it by the means above prefcribed, 
the patient muft continue the ufe of fome of the medicines, 
and muft harden himfelf to the air by degrees,: for fear of a re- 
lapfe. Junker's Confp. Med. p. 399. 

TERTIAN ARIA, in botany, a name given by fome authors 
to the fcutellaria,. or hooded willow herb. J.Baubin. vol.3. 
P- 435- 

TERTIAS, a word ufed very frequently in the writings of phy- 
ficians, with the addition of ad\ but it is capable of a double 
fignification. Ad Tertias is often ufed to exprefs how far the 
liquor is to be boiled away in medicinal decoctions ; yet it 
may in this cafefignify cither the boiling to two thirds, or to 
one third part, of the whole. The more ufual fenfe, however 
is to boil away one third part of the original liquor, and in the 
fame manner to fill a veflel ad Tertias> does not fignify to fill 
a veflel one third part full, but two thirds, leaving only one 
empty. 

TERTIUM SV, a third fait,, a term ufed in chemiftry to ex- 
prefs a fait refulting from the mixture of an acid and an alkali, 
which partakes fo of the nature of both, as to be itfelf neither 
acid nor alkali, but neutral. 

TERTIUS Adduccns, in anatomy, a name given by Spigelius 
to one of the four mufcles called the quatuor recli oculi by au- 
thors. ' 
This is the mufcle called the adducfor by Molinett > and by 
fome others,, the bibitorius, 
8 
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Tertius Hyoidis Mufculus, in anatomy, a name given by 
Fabricius and others, to the mufcle generally known by the 
name of jiylohyoidaus. 
Tertius Uculum Movens, in anatomy, a name given by Vefa- 
lius to one of the mufcles called by Aluinus, the quatuor recli 
of the eye ; this is the lame with the firit of that author, the 
at aliens oculi, the fuperbu s of others. 
Tertius Palpebrarum, in anatomy, a name given by fome 
authors to the mufcle called by Albmus and others, obliquus 
fuperior oculi. 
Tertius Thoracis, in anatomy, a name given by many of the 
earlier writers to a mufcle now called jerratus pojlerior Jupe- 
rior. See the article Serratus. 
TERZETTO, in the Italian muhc, a little tune or air in three 

parts. See the article Trio. 
T t.R'ZO, in the Italian mufic, fometimes fignifies a compofition 
corififting of three parts, or defigned for three voices or inftru- 
ments. 

It is alfo ufed for a third part of any thing, as un Terzo di bat- 
tuta, a third part of the bar. See the article Trto. 
TERZOLA, in botany, a name by which fome authors have 
called the eupaiorium cannabinum, or water hemp acrimony. 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
TESSARACONTA, TtaactpaxovTa, among the Athenians 
were forty men who went their circuits round the feveral bo- 
roughs, and had cognizance of all controverfies about money, 
if not above ten drachms ; as alfo of actions of aflault and bat- 
tery. Potter, Archseol. Grxc. T. j. p. 122. 
TESSARACONTERIS, in the naval architecture of the an- 
tients, a word ufed to exprefs a fort of galley, in which there 
were no lefs than forty tires of rowers one above another. 
Many have doubted whether fuch monftrous veflels as thefe 
were ever built ; but we have abfulute accounts of one fuch of 
Philopater's, which muft have required above four thouiand 
men to manage the oars. 

Ptolemy Pbiludelphus is faid to have had one with thirty tires 
of rowers, requiring three thouiand men ; and we have ac- 
counts of another at the fame time of twenty tires, requiring 
two thoufand : But tho' fuch veflels as thefe were really built, 
we are not to fuppofe they were common. The triremes, or 
thofe galUes which had three tires of rowers were found the 
moft ferviceable of all others^ and from thefe they buili pretty 
frequently up to the enneeres, which contained nine rows or 
tires i and thefe were the largeft ever brought into common 
ufe, as is fully proved by Meibom againft Salmafms, on the 
authority of Pliny, Plutarch, and Polybius. Meibom. de 
Trirem. 

This author has alfo taken off much of the imaginary height 
neceflary, according to common computation, for thefe vef- 
fels, having found a more convenient way of placin"- the 
rowers. 
1 ESSARACOSTON, Tt?o-xfa,Karo v , in antiquity, a folemnity 
kept by women on the fortieth day after child-birth, when 
they went to the temple, and paid fome grateful acknow- 
ledgments for their fafe delivery. Pott. Archaeol. Grsec* 
T. 1. p. 432. and T. 2. p. 335. 
TESSELyE, a word ufed in pharmacy to exprefs lozenges cut 

into regular figures. 
TEbSELARIl, among the Romans, artificers of chequered 

or mofaic work. See the article Mosaic, GycL 
TEST, {Cycl) in metallurgy, is a veflel of the nature of the 
coppel, ufed for large quantities of metals at once. The cop- 
pels or fmall veflels made of aihes, ferve for operations of this 
kind, when fmall quantities only are concerned j but when 
larger are worked on, veflUs of a larger fize and coarfer tex-^ 
ture are employed, which are diftinguifhed by the name of 
Tejls. 

Thefe are ufually a foot and half broad,, and are made of 
wood-afhes, not prepared with fo much care as for coppel- 
making, and mixed with finely powdered brick- duft ; thefe 
are made into the proper fhape either by means of an earthen 
veflel of proper dimeniions, or only an iron ring. 
To make them in the firft manner, an earthen veffel is to be 
procured, not glazed within, and by its depth and breadth 
proportioned to the quantity of metal to be worked ; the in- 
fide of this veflel is to be well moiftened with fair water, that 
the afhes to be put into it may adhere the better. Put into this 
veflel, thus prepared, the afhes and brickduft before-men- 
tioned, and firft moiftened either with water alone, or with 
water with a little white of an egg mixed in it \ let the quan- 
tity of this be fo much as will half fill the veflel, then prefs the 
mafs with a wooden indented peftle, or, if not for a very large 
Teji, with a wooden cylinder, only of an inch thick : When 
thus prefled down, add frefh afhes, and prefs them in a fecond 
time, as in the making of coppels, and repeat this addition of 
frefh afhes till the earthen veflel be nearly full ; then remove 
the fuperfluous afhes with an iron ruler, and let the inequalities 
remaining at the border be fmoothed with a wooden ball rol- 
led round about. This done, you are to cut the cavity with 
a bowed iron, that you may have a broad fpherical feg- 
ment, not very deep : And laftly, by means of a fieve,. 
ftrew this cavity carefully and regularly over with dry afhes of 
bones of animals, ground extremely iine a and fqueeze thefe 

hard 
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hard in, by the rotation of the Wooden ball. Thus you have 
a TcJ} finished, which, together with its earthen pot, mull be 
fet in a dry warm place. 

To make the TeJU in the other manner, or by means of an 
iron ring, let a ring of that metal be filled with allies mixed 
with brickduil, and moiftened as before-mentioned, in fuch 
manner that they may rife confiderably above the ring ; then 
prefs them ftrongly either with your hands, or with an in- 
dented peirle, and afterwards, with gentle blows of a ram- 
mer, piefs the aihes from the circumference toward the cen- 
ter, in a fpiral line, and that in fuch manner, that, after hav- 
ing been fufHcientlv preffed, they may be a fmall matter higher 
than the brink of the ring. If there are now any vacancies in 
the mafs, empty the ring, and fill it again with more alhes j 
for if you mould attempt to fill up thefe by adding, were it 
but ever fo little afhes, the fecond, or additional quantities, 
will never cohere fo firmly with the firft, but that they may 
probably feparate in the operation. 

This done, turn the ring upfide down, and on the other fide,' 
or bottom, take out the afhes to the quantity of one third part 
of the depth of the ring, and again fill the vacuity with the 
fame allies, in fuch a manner that there may remain no fenfi- 
ble cavity. 

JVhen the mafs is thus prepared, cut out a cavity in the larger 
furfacc of the ring, with a bowed iron, as in the former me- 
thod. 

The Germans have, befide thefe, another kind of Teflsi 
wiiich they call treibfebtrbm. Thefe are a fort of veffels 
which refill the uioft violent fire, and are fo extremely com- 
pact, that they foinetimes will retain not only melted metals, 
but even the glafs of lead itfelf. 

The figure and fize of thefe veffels may be the fame with that 
of the coppel, but they are ufually made larger; and the 
great difference of thefe Tefts from coppels, and from the or- 
dinary Ttfis, which are indeed only a kind of large and coarfe 
coppels, is, that the matter of thefe is more compact and co- 
herent. 

The matter for the making thefe Tefts is thus prepared : Take 
of the pureft and fineft clay a fufficient quantity, make it into 
balls, and dry them either in the air, or in the fire ; when 
dried, beat them to powder in a mortar, and pour on the 
powder a great quantity of warm water : Let this mixture reft 
a while, and when the clay has fubfided, pour off the water 
which fwims at top ; and let this waflling be fo often repeated, 
that all the moll minute lumps of the clay be broken, and 
whatever fait it contains perfeflly wafhed out : Then add to 
this fine clay, of the purefl fand, of powder of calcined flints, 
ground, and well waihed, of faulty, but clean Heffian cruci- 
bles, or of any incombuftible flones ground very fine, fuch a 
quantity as will render the mafs thick, and hardly adhering to 
the hands in kneading it, or pliant when rolled into a thin la- 
mina. 

This is the matter for making this fort of lifts ; but before 
any quantity of the veffels be made of this earth, it will be 
prudent firft to finifli a fingle one, and try it, by putting on it 
a quantity of glafs of lead, and expofing it for an hour or more 
to the flrongefl fire ; by this trial you will be certain whether 
or not the mafs is capable of making veffels that will refill 
both the fire and the glafs of lead ; and by no other means but 
this trial is it poilible to determine the due proportion of the 
mixture of the ingredients for this ufe, on account of the va- 
riety of the clays. Nature in fome places affords a clay fo well 
tempered, that it is extremely proper for the making of Tejh 
without any preparation, or without the admixture of any 
other matter. Sometimes this only requires a fimple warning, 
but commonly it is neceflary to make it into balls, and pow- 
der and wafh them as before directed. 

On the trial of a Teji made of this, or the former mixed clay, 
if it runs into glafs, you mufl add to it of the powder of Hone's, 
efpecially fuch as bell refill the fire. Great care is to be taken 
not to add too much powdered chalk to thefe compofitions, 
ftnee if the matter is tempered with that alone, the Tejls will 
indeed rend the fire very well, but being, too porous, they 
will yield a paffage to litharge, which will foften them to fuch 
a degree, that they will either fall afunder of themfelves, or 
be totally crufhed when taken hold of with the tongs. 
Thefe veffels are to be made in the following manner : Rub 
over the fides and bottom of a fmall mortar, and alfo its peflle, 
with oil, or with the fat of bacon ; fill it two thirds full of 
prepared clay, then make a flight impreflion with your fingers 
in the middle of the clay ; then place the bottom of the peflle 
there, and force it down with blows of a hammer, the 
ftronger the better. When thus properly hollowed, take it 
out of the mortar, and pare its edges, and dry it as the cop- 
pels are dried, in the air, in a dry warm place. Cramer's Art 
of Aff. p. 60, 62. 

lefts, thus prepared, may be ufed as foon as dry, unlefs for 
falls, or litharge ; but thefe bodies, when melted in veffels 
not firft baked or hardened in the fire, always make their 
way thro' them. 
Test Liquor, a term ufed by our dealers in brandies, ISc. for 
a liquor which they ufe as the Tift of brandy, effr. to prove 
whether they be genuine, or mixed with home fpirit, 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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The people who ufe this, place great confici^nc:- m ic, bui it 
is really a very vague and uncertain thing. They pretend; 
that this liquor will mew by the colour which it makes, on 
being poured into brandy, whether it be genuine and unadul- 
terated ; or if not, in what proportion the adulterating ipirit 
is mixed with it. 

The whole fa£t is this : If a little common green or white vi- 
triol bediflblved in fome fair water, it makes. a T.eji liquor ; a 
few drops of which being let fall into a glafs of old French 
brandy^ will turn the whole to a purple, or fine violet- 
colour ; and by the ftrength or palenefs of this colour, the 
dealers judge the brandy to be genuine or mixed, in different 
proportions, with home (pints. 

Old French brandy, having long lain in the cafk, takes a di- 
lute tincture of the wood of the cafk,that is, of oak 3 and this 
being of the fame nature with a folutkm or tincture of galls, 
naturally turns bluifli or blackifh with vitriol. A new diftilled 
brandy, tho' wholly foreign, would not give this Teft ; and a 
common malt fpirit, with oak chips infufed in it, will turn as 
dark as the fineft. brandy^ While our difliliers indeed had no- 
thing in ufe for the colouring their fpirits but burnt fugar, 
it was poffible to make fome guefs at an adulteration with 
them, becaufe the brandy, in this cafe, would not become 
blackifh in proportion to its former colour, the fugar-colour 
not turning to ink with the vitriol like the other : But our 
diffillers have of late found a way of ufing an extract of oak 
for the colouring of their fpirits, and, fince that, this Tejt- 
liquor is of very little ufe, our common fpirits, of any kind, 
turning as deep with it as the foreign brandies. 
The very belt way of making this Teft-liqmr, is with a cal- 
cined vitriol of iron, diflbived in a dilute or aqueous mineral 
acid. The liquor, when well made in this manner, is of a 
fine yellow colour, and will give, for a time, the fineft blue 
to any fpirituous tin&urc of oak. 

The Englifh were, at one time, very fond of high- coloured 
brandies, and it was then that the ufe of this Tejl-Uqzicr was 
moffc efteemed ; afterwards we, as well as other nations, 
finding that this colour was only owing to the cafk, began to 
diflikc it, and to favour the pale brandies: At length we fell 
into the ufe of fuch as were wholly limpid and colourlefs, arid 
the re-diifillingof all the old brandies people were poffefTed of 
took place ; on this, the Teji-l'tquor was found to be of no 
ufe at all, and accordingly rejected j but as we are of late 
again come into the efteem of coloured brandies, and that 
with great juftice, as the colour, when genuine, is a certain 
mark of the age of the liquor, this Teji-liquor is again got into 
more credit than it deferves. 

The famous Helvetian ftyptic depended wholly on this acci- 
dent for its colour ; and it was no fmall mortification to our 
chemiffs, when, fome years ago, it was introduced into ufe 
among us, that they could not make it with our own fpirits, 
but mufl be at the expence of true French brandy for it ; our 
own fpirits, though equally coloured, would never make that 
violet tincture, becaufe their colour was owing to burnt fu- 
gar, not a tincture of oak. At length this myfterv was ex- 
plained, and a little fcrapings of galls made all thole quantities 
of this ftyptic, which had been fet by as good for nothing, 
perfectly fine and well coloured. Shaw's Eflay on DifHUery. 
TESTA, in antiquity, the fame with ojlracm. See the article 

OsTRACON. 

TESTES {Cycl.) Thefe are wanting in mnft of the fifh kind. 
The fpinofe fifhes in general have neither Tefies nor paraltatse ; 
but all the cetaceous fifhes have them, and not a few of the 
cartilaginous kinds. Thofe fifh that have them, have always 
two, as in land animals ; but they differ much in figure and 
fituation in the feveral kinds, particularly in the whale and flat 
fifh. Artedi Ichthyol. 

TESTICLE (Cycl.) humours In the Testicles. Tumours 
and inflammations of one or both the TejUdes are not un- 
frequently the confequence of falls, blows, and contufions s 
and very often are alfo brought on by venereal diforders. 
The beft external applications to difperfe thefe are vinegar of 
litharge, lime-water, fpirit of wine camphorated, and eerufs, 
tutty, or lapis calaminaris mixed in it. But in the night-time, 
when the applications of fomentations are not fo convenient, 
a platter of the mercurial kind, doubly fated with mercury, or, 
in flight cafes, one of fimple diachylon, may very properly be 
kept on. Internal medicines, fuch as nitre, and the thin de- 
coctions of difcutlent remedies^ are to be ufed; and, ifocca- 
fion call for it, bleeding in the arm is very proper. 
This may be the method with tumours of thefe parts, from, 
external injuries ; but when they are from venereal caufes, it 
is always neceflary to give brifk purges, with the addition of 
a proper dofe of calomel to each, and warm and weak drinks 
fhould be taken frequently, and by this means thefe tumours 
are often difperfed. But if either remedies are applied too late, 
or the inflammation is very violent, the tumour generally ends 
either in a fuppuratlon or gangrene. In this cafe the matu- 
rating remedies are to be applied, fuch as warm cataplafms, 
and the like j and if the tumour does not break of itfelf at a 
proper time, from the applicationof thefe, it muft be carefully 
opened with the knife, and the matter being difcharged, the 
wound is to be clsanfed by injecting vulserary deco&lons with 
K h h h a 
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a fyringe, and afterwards healed by the balfams, as that of 
Peru, or the like. 

The taint that occafioned the tumour is fometimes wholly 
eradicated, and the patient freed from it by a proper manage- 
ment of thefe abfeefles. It not unfrequently happens indeed in 
them, that the fcrotum is in part confumed, fo as to leave the 
part bare, but this lofs of fubftance may generally be reitored 
by proper treatment, with digeftive and balfamic remedies. 
H.eijler\ Surgery, p. 191. 

TESTICULATED Roots, are thofe compofed of two tube - 
rofe knobs, refembling a pair of teitkles. Of this kind are the 
orchifes, &c. 

TESTICUL1 Muf cuius $ in anatomy, the name given by Fal- 
lopius, and fome others, to the mufcle now generally known 
by the name of the cremafter. 

TESTO, in the Italian muflc, is applied to thofe words of a 
fong, to which fome air or tune is co be compofed. 
It is a matter of great importance in mufic, to understand 
well how to appropriate or adapt die mullc to the words of 
a fong, to exprefs the fenfe, and make a juft application of 
the long and ihort fyllables to the notes and times with which 
they are to be connected. 

But this branch of the feience, which depends greatly on the 
knowledge of poetry, has lain a long time almoft unregard- 
ed, and even at prefent very little care is taken with reipect 
to this in the modern mufic. 

TESTUDO (£>/.)— Testudo, the Tortoife, in the Lin- 
nsean fyftem of zoology, makes a diilincf genus of animals j 
the characters of which are, that the body is defended by a 
thick cruft, and is furnilhed with a tail. Linrnsi Syft. Nat. 
p. 50. See Tab. of Quadrupeds, N°. 28. 
The Tortoife is a well known animal, of which there are fe- 
veral fpecies. The fhell, which covers this creature's body, 
is compofed of a number of varioufiy fhaped pieces, often 
pentangular ; thefe are affixed to a bony fubftance, like the 
fkull of fome animals, which furrounds the animal, and has 
two apertures ; one before, which gives way to the going out 
of the head and the fore-legs ; and the other behind, through 
which the hinder legs and thighs are protruded. 
This bony fubftance is, in different parts of very different 
thicknefies j in fome places an inch and half, in others not 
an eighth part of an inch. It is compofed of two pieces, the 
one covering the creature's back, the other its belly - t thefe 
are joined at the fides by very itrong ligaments, but not fo 
rigidly clofed but that they eaiily give way to the creature's 
motions. Ray's Syn. Quad, p. 253. 

This is the general order of nature in the ftruclure of the 
Ihellof this creature ; of which we have feveral fpecies in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, the fhells of which are of different 
value. 

1. The common Tortoife. This is variegated with black and 
yellow fpots and lines on the back. The upper fhell is ex- 
tremely convex, and the under one flat, its head is fmall, 
and like that of a fnake, and it can thruft out this, or 
draw it into the fhell at pleafure. It has no eye-lids, nor 
any external ears j this is a very long-liv'd creature, and paf- 
fes the winter without food under ground. 

2. The Jaboti of the Braftlians, called by the Portuguefe 
Cagado de Terra. This has a black fhell with feveral hexa- 
gonal figures engraved on it ; the head is like that of the other 
kinds, and is brown, as are alfo the legs, but variegated with 
fpots of a dufky greenifh hue. The liver of this fpecies is 
efteemed a very delicate difh. 

3. The frejh-water Tortoife^ or the mud-Tortoife. This 
lives in muddy places, frequently in the ditches that furround 
the walls of towns. The fhell of this kind is fcarce at all con- 
vex on the back, and the creature very difagreeable and ugly j 
it is alfo remarkable for the length of its tail, which is Sen- 
der and tapering like a rat's. The fhell is black, and is com- 
pofed of feveral fmall pieces nicely joined together : it can at 
pleafure thruft out its head, or draw it back into the fhell ; 
it feeds on mails, infects, fcrV. and will live a long time with- 
out any food ; and even when the head is cut off will retain 
motion and an appearance of life in the limbs and body for a 
long time. 

4. The common Turtle, or Sea-tortoife. This much refembles 
the common land Tortoife, but that it is larger, and its fhell 
much lefs beautiful and fofter. Its feet are made like the fins 
of fifties, and well adapted for fwimming. They have on 
each jaw a continued feries of bone, which is received in a 
finus in the oppofite jaw, and ferves to chew with. 

They come out of the fea to lay their eggs, which they de- 
polit on the earth in prodigious numbers ; one female fome- 
times laying an hundred, and thefe are left to be hatched by 
the heat of the fun. 

5. The Jurucua of the Brafilians, or Tartaruga of the Por- 
tuguefe, called alfo the Frank Tortoife. This has a fort of 
fins in the place of feet, the fore-ones fix inches long each, 
the hinder ones confiderably fhorter ; and their fhells are very 
elegantly variegated with different figures. Ray's Syn. Quad. 
p. 258. See the article Jurucua. 

6. The Cauoanne Tortoife.*, This is a fea-kind, much refem- 
bling the former in fhape; but the fhell is thicker, and the 
fiefh but ill tailed. 
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7. The Carclte Tortoife. This is a fmall kind, and does not 
depufit its eggs in the fand, as the others; but lays thttn 
among gravel and heaps of fmall pebbles. The flefh of this 
fpecies is but ill tailed, but its fhell is extremely valuable lor 
ornamental works. 

8. The Jurura of the Brafilians, or Cagado a" ' Agoa of the 
Portugueie. This is fmaller than the other kinds, and its 
ihell is of an elliptic figure. The fhell of this fpecies is con ■ 
fiderably convex on the back ; its head is long, and its tail 
fhort. Marggrave kept one of this fpecies in his houfe one- 
and-twenty months without food. 

9. The jmall Eaji-lndian Land-Tortoife. This is not above 
three inches long, when at its full growth ; its ihell or cruft 
is compofed of three orders of fcales, and a geneial rim fur- 
rounding them all. Its colours are white, purple, yellow, 
and black, and it is a very beautiful kind ; when the lcales of 
this fhell are taken off, the veftiges of them are plain in a 
mottled black and white colour, with fome yellownefs. The 
lower fhell is white, and marked with a great number of beau- 
tiful lines. The head and beak in this Ipecies, are like thofe 
of the parrot ; and the upper part of the head is variegated 
with red and yellow ; the neck is (lender, and the fore-legs 
are covered with fmall fcales. The feet are flat, and are di- 
vided into four toes. The hinder legs are much longer and 
(tenderer than the fore ones, and are only covered with a tough 
fkin ; the feet however of thefe are fcaly, and have four toes, 
as the others. The tail is flender and tapering, and about 
three inches long. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 259. 

10. The lejer checkered Tortoije, marked with ftars. The 
fhell of this is about feven fingers breadth long, and five wide ; 
it is black, and marked out into rhomboidal figures ; and is 
compofed of three orders of prominences, beliile the general 
furrounding rim ; from the middle of thefe eminences there 
arife five, and from the fides four tubercles, from which there 
are a number of ftellar figures radiated. The lower fhell con- 
fifts of eight pieees, two of which are much larger than tfie 
reft, and this is of a blackifh and yellowilh mottled colour. 

1 1 . The great cbecquered Tortoife. This fpecies is found in 
the ifland of M adagafcar, and is the mofr. convex of all the 
Tortoifei. It is a foot long, eight fingers broad, and fix high. 

1 his is the fize of one kept in the Mu;eum of the Royal 

Society. 

12. The teffelatcd Surinam TarUife. 13. The tefelatedVir- 
ginian Tortoife. And, 14. The fcaly iortoife. This is of 
the mud or frclh-water Tortoife kind. It is ufually about a 
foot long, ten inches broad, and three and a half high ; and 
the middle of the back rifes into a very remarkable longitu- 
dinal ridge. This is fomewhat allied alfo to the carette Tor- 
toife. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 260. 

TETARTEMORION, among the antients, denotes the fourth 
part of the zodiac. Pitifc. in voc. 

TETHALASSOMENOS, a term ufed by the old medical 
writers, to exprefs wine mixed with fea-water. 

TET1M1XIRA, in zoology, the name of an American fifh, 
more ulually known by the name of the Pitdiaw. It is a fmall 
fifh refembling a pearch, with a purple back, and yellow fides 
and belly. Marggrave's Hift. Brafil. See the article Pu- 

DIANO. 

TETRACERA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants; 
the characters of which are thefe : The cup is a fix-leaved pe- 
rianthium. The leaves are roundifh, and ftand expanded. 
There are no petals fo far as can be ke\\ in the dried fpeci- 
mens, and the growing plant has not been examined iince 
the time that Houfton was deceived by its external refcmblance 
with the petraa, and defcribed its fruit and the flowers of the 
petraa under the character of one genus, which he called 
petrea. The ftamina are numerous fimple filaments, of the 
length of the cup; they are permanent alio, and the antherse 
"are fimple. The germina of the piftii are four in number ; 
they are of an oval figure, and gape open one from another. 
The ftyles are fubulated, and very fhort; and the ftigmata 
are obtufe. The fruit is compofed of four capfules, which are 
oval and crooked ; and arc compofed of one valve containing 
only one cell, and opening at a future near the top when 
ripe. The feeds are fingle and roundifh. Linntsi Gen. Plant, 
p. 249. 

TETRACHORD (Cycl.)— The names of the founds of a Te- 
tracbord, confidered by itfelf, were hypate, parypate, paranete, 
and nete. Ariftoxenus calls them hypate, parypate, lychanos, 
and nete. WalliCs Append, at Ptolem. Harm. p. 159, 160. 
When Tclracbords came to be joined, the parypate was fome- 
times called trite, as being the third from the nete ; and the 
paranete was fometimes called lychanos, as in the fore-men- 
tioned place of Ariftoxenus. IVallis, ibid. See the article 
Lychanos. 

The Tetracbord of Mercury, contained four firings or chords, 
m the proportions of 12, 9, 8, and 6 ; fo as to give the fourth, 
fifth, and oflave of the lowelt chord. This is the opinion oi 
Bocrhius, and after him of Zarlino. Vid. Wallii'% "Append. 
Ptolem. Harm. p. 178. 

TETRACriS, in natural hiftory, a name given by Linkius, 
and other authors, to a kind of flar-fiflj, compofed only of 
four rays, the more common kinds having five. 

TETRA- 
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TETRADECARHOMBIS, in natural hiftory, the name of 
a genus of foffils, of the clafs of the felenitse. 
The word is derived from the Greek tet§«V, four, &*»?, ten, 
and gV&Jj a rhomboidal figure^ and exprefles a rhomboidal 
body confuting of fourteen planes. 

The characters of this genus are, that the bodies of it are 
exactly of the fame form with the common felenitae ; but that 
in thcie each of the end planes is divided into two j and there 
are by this means eight of thefe planes, inftead of four. Hill's 
Hift. of Foil", p. 120. See the article Selenites. 
Of this genus there are only three known fpecies. i. A thin 
pellucid one, with tranfverfe filaments j which is frequent in 
the clay-pits of Northampton! hire, and fome other counties. 
2. A dull thicker kind, with very flender tranfverfe filaments ; 
this is a very rare fpecies, and found as far as is yet known 
only in Leicefterihire in the yellow brick clay, and at final! 
depths. And, 3. A large fcaly kind, confiderably long, and 
of a very rough iurfacc ; this is found in Yorktture, and that 
fometimes looie on the fides of the hills, but more frequently 
buried in the ft rata of clay, ffiffs " HMh of Foil', p. 133, 
174, 135* See Tab. of Fulfils, Clafs 2. 

TElKAiJYNAMiA, in botany, a clafs of plants, whofe 
flowers have four of their ftamina of more efficacy than the 
reft : Thefe are always known by having the four efficacious 
ftamina longer than the reft. 

The word is formed of the Greek wrg*\, four, and oWj*k, 
power. Of this clafs of plants are fcurvy-grafs, muftard, ra- 
difh, &c. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Clafs 1. 
The Tetr adynamia of Linnaeus include thofe called by Tour- 
nefort critciformes, and by Ray Jiliquoja, and jilicubja. The 
general characters of the clafs are thefe : 
The perianthium is of an oblong figure, and is compofed of 
four leaves, which are oval, oblong, hollow, obtufe, and con- 
verging toward one another, and are gibbous at the bale; 
thefe all fall off with the flower, and ftand in pairs ; the op- 
pofite ones being always equal in length, this cup is properly 
the nectarium of the plant, and it is on this occalion that it 
is gibbous at the bafe. The flower is of that kind, called 
by Tournefort, cruciform ; it confifts of four equal petals, 
which have ungues of the length of the cup, erect, and fiat ; 
the petals are broad at the top, and obtufe, and fcarce touch 
one another at the fides ; and the infertion of the petals and 
of the ftamina is in the fame place. 

The ftamina are fix fubulated erect filaments, the two oppo- 
fite ones are of the length of the cup, the other four are 
fomething longer, and are of a lefs length however than the 
petals. The anthers are oblong and pointed, thick at the 
bafe and erect, with apices bending fide ways. The nectari- 
ferous gland in the different genera of this clafs is differently 
fituated. It ufually however is found near the ftamina, and 
moil frequently of all is affixed to fome fhort filaments, and 
ftands near their bafe. Two of the ftamina are often curved^ 
that they may not prefs upon this gland ; and it is often ow- 
ing to this, that two are ihorter than the reft. The germen 
of the piftil is placed above the receptacle, and is every day 
in its growth raifed higher and higher. The ftyle is fome- 
times wanting, but in fuch plants as have it, it is of the 
length of the longer ftamina. The ftigma is always ob- 
tufe. 

The fruit or capfule is always a bivalve pod, which often con- 
tains two cells ; this, when ripe, opens by fplitting from the 
apex to the bafe, and it has always a little membranous fub- 
ftance ferving within as a feptem, when the pod is bilocular; 
this ftands out beyond the apex, and is the rudiments of what 
was before the ftyle. The feeds are roundifh, and the pod 
ufually narrow and oblong. 

This is a very natural clafs of plants, and has been received 
as fuch under whatever name by all the fyftematical writers in 
botany. 

The plants of this clafs are generally fuppofed to be all anti- 
fcorbutics. This clafs of plants is naturally fubdivided into 
two feries : The one containing the filiculofe plants, and the 
Other the filiquofe. Thefirithave albort pod, the others a lung 
and flender one. The firft pods ufually have more of the remains 
of the ftyle than the others. Lmnai Gen. Plant, p. 309. 

TETRAETERIS, TiTgaiTwgi?, in the Athenian chronology, a 
cycle of four years ; for which fee Potter, Archzeul. Grcec. 
1.2. c. 26. T.I. p. 459, feq. 

TETRAGONIA, in botany, the name given by Linnaeus to a 
genus of plants called by others Tetragonocarpos. The cha- 
racters are thefe ; The cup is compofed of four oval coloured 
leaves, curled at their edges, and remaining after the flower is 
fallen. There are no petals. The ftamina are twenty ca- 
pillary filaments, ihorter than the cup. The antherse are fhort, 
and incumbent. The gerinen of the piftil is roundifh, qua- 
drangular, and placed under the receptacle. The ftylcs are 
four, fubulated, crooked, and of the length of the ftamina. 
The ftigmata are longitudinal and hoary. The fruit is a co- 
riaceous cruft, formed into a kind of fquare figure, by four 
longitudinal alas. The feed is Angle, offeous, and contains 
fou/ cells, with oblong nuclei. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 249. 

TETRANDRIA, in botany, a clafs of plants which have her- 
maphrodite flowers, with four ftamina or male parts in 
each. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Clafs 1. 
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The word is formed of the Greek ,^ e c;, four times, and 
A.»f, male. Of this clafs of plants are the teafel, madder, 
plantane, C3V. 

TETRANGURIA, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors 
for the citrul, a plant of the gourd kind, whole feeds are ufed 
in medicine. Cbabraus, 133. 

T£ TK.AO, in the Linmean lyftem of zoology, the name of a 
genus of birds of the order of the gallinse ; the diftinguifhing 
characters of which are, that the feet have each four toes, 
and the eyelids are naked and full of flefhy tubercles. Of 
this genus are the pheafant, partridge, quail, £SV. Linnet 
Syft. Nat. p. 48. 

TitRftb, is alfo ufed for a large bird of the gallinaceous kind, 
whereof there are two fpecies, the one larger, and the other 
lelTer ; they are called alfo by authors, the urogatius major, 
and ?mnor. 

The larger is common in Italy, and on the Alps ; fee the 
article U roc alius. The lell'er is common in fome parts 
of England, and is called the black game, or the greufe. Kaf% 
Ornithol. p. 123. See the article Grouse. 

TETRAPHOE, in botany, a name given by the people of 
Guiney to a plant, which they give in decoction as a cure 
for fluxes. This plant grows alio in Malabar, where they 
ufe the roots boiled in whey in the piles ; and in the colic 
they give the root in powder, about a fcrnple for a dofe. It 
is called in this latter place wellia cadavalli, and by Petiver 
xanthium makbaricum capitutis lanugnufn. The italics of it 
are woody and hoary, elpecially about the tops. Its leaves 
itand by pairs on ihort foot-ftalks, and while young they are 
hoary underneath, with a very (bit and velvety down ; the o- 
thers are rough like the (potted lungwort, but feldom are fo 
large. The flowers grow in fpikes, and conliil each of fine 
green leaves filled with fcarlet filaments : After thefe the fruit 
ripens, and is a fort of woolly bur covered with loft and hook- 
ed prickles, very like the common Engliih burdock, but not 
of a third part of the bignefs. Phil, l'ranf. N°. 232. 

TETRAPYRAMlDIA, in natural hiftory, the name of a ge- 
nus of fpars. The word is derived from the Greek Tir^t, 
four, and 71-1/^1;, a pyramid. 

The bodies of this genus are fpars influenced in their fhape 
by an admixture of particles of tin ; and are found in form 
of broad-bottomed pyramids of four fides. 
Of this genus there is only one known fpecies, which is ufu- 
ally of a brownilh colour, and is found in Saxony ; as alfo 
in Devonfhire, Cornwal, and other counties of England, 
where there is tin. Hill's Hift. of Foil. p. 378. 

TETRASTCECHON, in botany, a term often ufed by the 
the Greek writers, and generally mifunderftood by thofe who 
copy their accounts. Pliny has made an error in the defcrip- 
tion of the euonymus, which has confounded two different 
flrrubs together ever fince, by miftaking the fenfe of this 
word, ufed by Theophraltus in his account of it. He fays, 
that the fruit is divided within into four orders or feries of 
feeds; this he exprefles by the word Tetrajicecbon, which 
Pliny fuppofing to be the fame with the word titraganon, 
has tranilated into granum auadranguta figura. 
But this is by no means the fenfe of the word which was 
ufed by the Greeks, to exprefs, that a thing had rliufkt 
Ta&K, four rows, orders, or feries of feeds in it : Nor does it 
at all exprefs the feed's being fquare, much lefs its being fingle ; 
for the original derivation of the word was from the term 
xttTa ro^', ufed in dances. Thefe were compofed of feveral 
feries of perfons, called r°>x",Jta?c/ji; and every ftcechon 
confifted of ieveral perfons, who all moved together. 
It is plain from this, that Tetrajicecbon could not fignify a 
fruit's having fingle fquare feeds, but muft mean that it had 
four ftcechi or orders of feeds in it ; fuch was the euonymus 
of the Greeks, which had a pod like that of fefamum to con- 
tain them ; and had flowers of an offenlive fmell, like that of 
corrupted blood. Thefe are all characters fo very different 
from that of our euonymus or fufanus, that it never would 
have been fuppofed by any perfon that they meant the fame 
plant that we do by that name, had not Pliny led the world 
on to that opinion Dy his falfe and fcarce intelligible tranfla- 
tion of the words of Theophraltus. 

TETRATONON, in mulic, the fuperfluous fifth is fometimes 
thus called, as containing four tones. BroJJard. 

TETRAX, in zoology, the name of a bird of the gallinaceous 
kind, called by fome authors anas campejlris, or the field- 
duck ; and by others the canna. 

It is a very common bird in France, where it is called came 
patriere, and feems indeed peculiar to that country ; it is 
not called anas from any refemblance it has to the duck, or 
any other water-fowl, in its make or ftructure ; but from 
its fitting on the ground, juft as the duck does on the water. 
It is of the fize of a pheafant, and has a beak like that of 
the common hen. It is taken with nets, as the partridge : 
It runs very fwiftly, and, like the buftard, has no hinder toes ; 
and it feems properly a bird of that kind. Its belly is white, 
and its back is variegated with grey, red, and black. It feeds 
on vegetables, and on fmall infects. Bcllmius de Avibus. 

TETRASARIUS, a word ufed by fome ofthe medical writers, 
to exprefs half an ounce. 

TETREUMA, 
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T^TREUMA, in botany* a name given by the people of 
Guinea to a fpecies of fhrub, very common among them, and 
ufed to cure whitlows. They dry the leaves, and reduce them 
to powder ; and, moiftening them with any liquor, apply them 
to the place. Petiver has called this arbor guineenfis laurajli- 
ni facie, from its great likenefs to the common Ihrub, which 
we call the lauruftine. The leaves are opake and ft iff, and 
are an inch and a quarter broad, and two inches and a half 
long. Thefe ftand alternately on all fides the ftalk, and are 
fixed on ftiort pedicles. The flowers grow out of the bofoms 
of the leaves, and ftand in clutters in the manner of thofe of 
the common lauruftine. Phil. Tranf. N°. 232. 

^TETTAR, in the manege, is an ulcer almoft as broad as one's 
hand* that appears commonly upon a horfe's croupe, fome- 
times on his head, and fometimes on his neck. It proceeds 
from bilious blood, that confumes and eats through the hide 
or fkin, and caufes fuch a violent itching, that it is a hard 
matter to keep the horfe from fcratching, and lb enlarging and 
fpreading the ulcer. 

TETTIGES, TiT?iy«? 9 grafhoppers, in antiquity, a title the A- 
thenians aflumed to themfelves. Pott. Archseol. Grsec. 1. 1. 
c. 1. T. 1. p. 2. See the article Gegenes. 

TETTIGOMETRA, in natural hiftory, a name by which the 
antients called the nymph of the Cicada, or Tettyx ; and they 
named this nymph from which they frequently faw that fly 
hatched Tettigometra, which figniries the mother of the ci- 
cada. 

It has been a great error in our dictionary writers, to call the 
cicada a grafhopper. It is a large four- winged fly, common 
in Italy, and other hot countries, and its noife is very trouble- 
fome there. This noife is made by means of certain organs 
placed in the belly. See Harvest-/''/)' and Cicada. 
This creature lays its eggs with a wonderful art in the dead 
tranches of trees, and from thefe eggs are produced fmall 
•animals like fleas, with fix legs and a long trunk j thefe foon 
fall off from the tree, and, burying themfelves in the earth, 
feed and enlarge themfelves into a fort of hexapode worms ; 
•after this they pafs into a ftate like that of the nymphs of our 
■flies, or the chryfalis of butterflies j but they move and eat in 
this ftate. 

They live in the form of the nymph more than a whole year, 
after which they crawl out of the earth, and climbing up the 
bodies of trees, there faften themfelves by their claws, till they 
are transformed into flies. In the time when they are in this 
nymph ftate they are found in great abundance buried about 
the roots of trees, often at two or three foot deep. 
The antient Greeks ufed to dig them up from thefe places, 
and eat them ; they were accounted a very good difh among 
them; and, according to Ariftotle, were raoft valued, and 
efteemed the greateft delicacy, juft before the time of their 
fkin breaking to let out the fly. The antients alfo eat the 
'cicada in its winged ftate, preferring the female when full of 
eggs, and the male at all other times. At prefent, though this 
creature is very common in molt of the hot countries, and 
very troublefome by its continual noife j there is no account 
of their being eaten any where. 

TETTIGONiA, in natural hiftory, a word ufed by the an- 
tients to exprefs the fmaller fpecies of cicada, with which 
they were acquainted. They called the larger acbeta. 
It is generally fuppofed that the Tettigoma was the fame with 
our fmalleft kind, called by the French cigaion; but Mr. 
Reaumur obferves, that as the antients knew two kinds of 
the cicada, we know three ; and that our middle one feems 
to have been their Tettigoma or fmall cicada, and that they 

■ were not acquainted with our fmalleft kind, or cigalon, which 
is not larger than a hornet. See the articles Harvest-/ 1 /}', 
and Cigalon. 

TEUCHITES, in botany, a name ufed by fome for the 
fesenanth or fchaenanth, camel's hay. 

It was originally ufed only as an epithet added to the name 
Schtsnanth, to iignify the place from whence a peculiar kind 
of it was brought ; but after- writers appropriated it as a name 
of the plant itfelf. 

Diofcorides diftinguifhes the Arabian Sch&nanth from theNaba- 
tsean ; but this feems an unaccountable error, fince Diofcori- 
des one would think could not but know, that Nabata?a was 
only a region in Arabia. He afterwards makes the Babylonian 
the fame with theArabian, and fays that it was called Teuchites. 
Pliny, on the other hand, gives the name Teuchites to the Na- 
batsan Scb&nantb, 

Authors do not feem well to have explained the word. It is 
evidently an epithet given to the Scananth, from the name of 
the place where it was brought, and probably it ought to be 
written Teuochttis. There is a city Teuochis in ./Egypt near 
the borders of Arabia, and the geographers all mention a lake 
in the neighbourhood of this city ; in this lake it is probable 
the Scesnanth might grow? and being gathered there, and 
fold in the adjoining city of Teuochit t the purchafers might 
diftinguifh it with an epithet formed of the name of the place 
where they bought it. See the article ScH^enanth. 

TEUCH ^"LACOT-Xanbqui, in zoology, a name by which 
the natives of fome of the American nations call the rattle- 
liiake. Raf% Syn. An. p. 291. See the article RATTLfi- 
Srait, £ ' 
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TEUCRION, according to Pliny, a name given by fdme of 
the antient botanilts to the Cbamadrys, or germander. 
This author fuppoles that plant and the /errata or ferratula, 
to be the fame in the accounts of fome of the more early 
authors ; but it does not appear, upon a ftrict enquiry, that 
they ever called any other plant than the common faw wort 
by the name ferrata, though they called this plant by a 
great many otiier names belide that, as betsnica, cejlrum-, 
&c. 

TEUCRIUM, Tree-germander, in botany, the name of a ge- 
nus of plants ; the characters of which are thefe. The 
flower contifts of one leaf, and is of the labiated kind ; -the 
ftamina fupplying the place of the upper lip ; the lower lip is 
divided into five tegmenta, the^middle one being largeft and 
hollowed like a fpoon j the others ftanding over-agamft one 
another in the neck of the flower. The cup is bell-falhioned, 
and from it arifes a piftil which is fixed in the maimer of a 
nail to the hinder part of the flower, and is furrounded by 
four embryos, which afterwards become four roundiih feeds 9 
and ripen in the bell-fhaped cup of the flower. 
The fpecies of Teucrium, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1, The fhrubby Teucrium, with finuated leaves, the 
Bcetic Teucrium of authors. 2. The broader- leaved Spanilh 
Teucrium. 3, The American fox tail Teucrium. 4. The 
procumbent perennial Teucrium, with fpear-pointed leaves. 
5. The jagged-leaved annual procumbent Teucrium of Portu- 
gal. Town. Inft. p. 208. 

TKUGA, in botany, the name given in the Hortus Malaba- 
ricus, to a genus of plants called by Linnaeus and others, 
coccus. Hort. Mai. L. 1. 4. See the article Coccus. 

TEUTHOPHACE, a word ufed by the antients, to exprefs a 
fort of food made of beet-roots and "lentils, otten pretcribed 
as a good diet for the fick. 

TEXT, Texture, in chemiftry, is ufed for any thing hav- 
ing a texture in a proper fenfe, or for an aggregate termed 
by admotion, compotition, co-ordination, conltiuction, whe- 
ther fortuitous, or defigned for fome end, fo that without 
fuch a texture the end could not be obtained j of which 
therefore, this texture muft be confidered as the true in- 
ftrument. 

In this fenfe living bodies have a texture, and maybe ftricUy 
named Texts ; and the more fo, if they be fentient and have 
local motion; all which bodies, whether fmall or great, are 
formed of innumerable mixt and compound individual cor- 
pufcles. Vid. Obfervat. Halens. Tom. 4. Obf. 14. §. 8. 

Text differs from Aggregate* See the article Aggregate. 

TEUOI, in the Chinete manufactory of porcelaine, a word ufed 
to exprefs a particular fcrt of varnifh for thi.t ware with violet 
colour and gold. The ufual method of doing this at firft, 
was by mixing gold with the common varnifh, breaking the 
leaves very fmall, and then adding the common blue and the 
powder ot calcined agate of a coarfe kind, found in great 
plenty on the fhores of their rivers. But they have lince 
found, that the brown varnifh called Tfekin fucceeds greatly 
better, for when the blue is mixed with this, its brown colour 
is loft, and the gold lies on much better than it would any 
other way. 

They had once a method of a varied varnifh, which was very 
beautiful, but is much neglected now ; this was the giving a 
veflel the brown varnifh on the outfide with a large portion 
of gold, and the common white varnifh within. They alio 
varied the degree of colour on the outfide, by laying on more 
or lefs of the varnifh ; and gave this way a variety, even in 
the fame colour. Obferv. fur les Coutumes de TAfie, p. 

THACAS, 0«xar, in antiquity, a general name given to the 
place or Icat where the augurs made their obfervarions. Pott. 
Archseol. Grasc. T. 1. p. 322. See the article Augur. 

THAIS, a name given by JEgineta, to a cofmetic cerate, in- 
tended to give a beautiful red to the face. Galen ufes the 
fame word to exprels a fort of bandage. 

THALAMEGUS, among the antients, a ftiip of pleafure, or 
yacht ufed by princes. It was always provided with a good 
cabin, or bed chamber. Pitifc. in voc. 
Philopater king of Egypt had a very remarkable (hip of this 
kind, for failing in parade with his wife and children on the 
Nile. It is faid to have been half a ftadium, or 3 1 2 feet long ; 
its breadth more than 30 cubits, and its height, with the pa- 
vilion erected on it, about 40 cubits. Its ftruclure was like- 
wife very hngular, being broad-bottomed, and very wide a- 
bove, efpecially towards the fore-part ; and accommodated 
both with a double prow, and a double ftern. On its decks 
were two long galleries of ivory, for walking in. Hofm. Lex 
Univ. in voc. 

THALAMII, among the antients, thofe rowers who fat in the 
loweft part of the ftiip. Pitifc. in voc. See Thalamus. 

THALAMIUA'I, among the antients, a port-hole, through 
which the oars of the rowers in the bottom of the ftiip went. 
Pitifc. in voc. 

THALAMIT/E, in the naval architecture of the antients, a 
term ufed to exprefs thofe rowers in the Polyerete galleys, or 
thofe which contained feveral feries of rowers, who fat on the 
Thalamus of the veflel, and made the loweft row. Thefe 
moved their oar* and hands under the feats or" the row that 

fat 
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fat next above them. The word occurs chiefly in the defcrip- 
tion of the Triremes, or three-rowed galleys, in which the fe- 
cond row of the men were called 'l>ygit<z, and the uppermoft 
ThranitiE. Mcibom. de Trirem, 

THALAMUS, in botany, a term ufed to exprefs that part of 
the flower in the capitated or flofculous flowered plants, where 
the embryo fruits ot every feparate flofcule are lodged, and 
where afterwards the feeds are contained. This is the bottom 
of the cup, in the central part of which it adheres to the ltalk. 
Town. Inlt. p. 438. See Tab. I. of Botany, Clafs 1. 

THALASSOMELi, the name of a medicine ufed as a purge 
among the antients. It was compofed of equal parts of ho- 
ney, tea-water, and rain-water, expofed to the fun in the 
dog days, in a veflel pitched on the iniide. It purged in the 
fame manner that fea- water alone would do, but only in a 
milder way. 

THALIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, called by 
Plumier cortuj'a. The characters of which are thefe ; The 
cup is a fpatha of an ova! figure, terminating in a point, and 
compofed of only one valve. Tile flower is compofed of five 
petals, which are of an oblong ovated figure, and are hollowed 
and undulated at the margin ; two of thefe, which are nearelt 
the cup, are fmall and convoluted ; the others are nearly e- 
qual in lize, and are itrait and hollowed. The germen of 
the piitil is of an ovated figure, and the fruit is a berry of 
an oval figure, having only one cell, and within chat a tingle 
bony feed which has two cells, in each of which is a thin 
kerneh Plumier 8. Linmzi Gen. Plant, p. 522. 

THAL1CTRUM, Meadow-rue, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants. The characters of which are thefe : The 
flower is of the rofaceous kind* being compoled of feveral pe- 
tals arranged in a circular form. '1 he piitil arifes from the 
center of the flower, and is furrounded by a vail congeries ot 
itamina. This finally becomes a fruit compofed of feveral 
capfules gathered into a fort of head ; thele are fometimes 
alated, and fometimes plain, and each of them contains one 
oblong feed. 

The Ipecies of Thalicirtan, enumerated by Mr. Tournefortj 
are thefe: 1. The larger Tbaiicirum, with angular orliriated 
feed-veflels. 2. The larger ThaliSfrum, with Smooth feed- 
veffels. 3. The great yellow-flowered Tbaiicirum, with yel- 
low Itamina, and bluith-green leaves. 4. The columbine- 
leaved alpine Tbaiicirum, with purple Itamina. 5. The 
great columbine-leaved alpine Tbalutrum, with white itamina 
and green italks. 6. The Seller alpine columbine-leaved 
Tbaiicirum, with white Itamina and green {talks. 7. The 
purple- ftalked columbine-leaved Canada- Tbaiicirum, with 
white fhmina. 8; The fmaller American Tbaiicirum. 9. 
The great yellow- flowered fweet-fcented Tbaiicirum. 10. 
The large-flowered atphodel-rooted fmall TbaliCirum. 11. 
The early -flowering mountain-TZW;Vr>7<;/>. 12. The lefier 
Tbaiicirum. 13. The narrow-leaved meadow- fhati&rum: 

14. Tfte little trench Tbaiicirum; with thick mining leaves. 

15. The narrowcit-lcaved madow-ThaliClrwn. 16. The 
fmall ftinking Tbaiicirum. 17. ihe little broad-leaved moun- 
\.-A\n-Tbaliclru?n. 18. The little mounum-Tbaiicirum, with 
deep red Ihin'mg leaves. Town, Inlt. p. 270. 

THALLOPHORi, o^v.p^-., in antiquity, the old men and 
women, who, in the proceilion of the feftival Panatbeneca, 
carried olive boughs in their hands. Potter, Archseol. Grasc. 
T. 1. p, 421. 

THALYSlA, QuTwo-ix, in antiquity, a facrificc offered by the 
hufbandmen after harvelt. For the origin and ceremonies of 
which, fecPotter, Archa:ol. Grsec. T. 1. P.4C0. 

THAMAR, a word ufed by the Arabian phyficians, to exprefs 
a date. Hence a pedtoral decoction made with dates and 
other ingredients, was called diatbamyrou; and the word was 
afterwards corruptly written dicameron. 

7'HAOCINUS Color, a term ufed in the Latin transitions of the 
Arabian writers to exprefs what we call a blue purple, and 
the Latins pavouaceus color, peacock colour ; which is- alio the 
literal fignification of the Arabian term. 

The antient writers all tell us, that their Indicum when di- 
luted, nude the moft beautiful colour imaginable of that 
kind. This is one of many reafons for fuppofing the Indi- 
cum of the antients, and our Indigo to be the fame fubitancc, 
becaufe this blue purple is the very colour of that drug when 
diluted. 

THAPSIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants ; the cha- 
racters of which are thefe. The flowers are difpofed in um- 
bels, and are of the rofaceous kind, being compofed of fe- 
veral petals, difpofed in a circular order on a cup, which af- 
terwards becomes a fruit compofed of two long Itriatcd feeds, 
furrounded with a fuliaceous edge, and from both fides emar- 
ginated inwards. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Clafs 7. 
The fpecies of Tbapfia, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: r. The largeft broad-leaved Tbapfia. 2. The large 
hairy broad-leaved Tbapfia. 3. The ftinking Thapfia, with 
libanotis-leaves. 4. The {linking Portugal white flowered 
Tliapjia, with parfley leaves. 5, The narrower leaved Ita- 
lian Thapfia, called panax afdepium y and Efculapius's all-heal. 
6. The brnadeft-fceded Tbapfia, or g'tant-turbith. 7. The 
fhining alpine Tbapfia, with thalictrunvleaves and white 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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flowers. 8. The hairy thalictrum- leaved Portugal Tbapfia* 
Tourn, Inlt. p. 311. 

The root of the Tbapfia is ufed in medicine : There are two 
kinds of it, the white, and the black. 

The white Tbapfia, called alfo by fome grey turbith, is the 
root of a plant fomewhat refembling fennel. This is full 
of a milk-like juice, fo very fharp that it will bring off the 
fkin, if fuffered to touch the face. This root is feldom ufed 
under its own name, but is fometimes fold for the turbith 
root. They may be diftinguifhed however, by the turbith's 
being of a reddilh grey without, and of a whitiih grey within, 
and heavy and hard to break ; on the contrary, white Tbapfia 
is light, wrinkled, and of a iilvery grey on the outfide, and fo 
hot and acrid to the tafte, that if new it will blifter the 
mouth. 

The black Tbapfia is of too dufky a colour to be ufed as an 
adulteration of turbith, and too hot and acrid to be prefcribed 
internally. Lattery's Diet, des Drog. 

Some ot our druggifts receive the roots of this plant inftead 
of turbith, and tell it as fuch. It is happy for us, that it 
is not much in ufe. It purges very violently both upwards and 
downwardsj and ought to be bammed from among the num- 
ber of medicinal limples. 

Betide the poifonous root known by the name Thapfia, the an- 
tients have defcribed three other vegetable fubttances under it. 
The Lycium-wood ufed at this time, as alfo of old in Crete, as a 
yellow dye : The Scytbica radix, or liquorice ; and the luteola, 
or dyers weed. The Greek Tbapfos figniiies a pale dead yel- 
low colour, and is applicable either to the fubltance or the 
juice or tincture of all thefe. 

Paulus ^gineta and Alexander Trallian, in their catalogues 
of the things ufed to dye the hair yellow, mention the plant 
which they call rohia % or herba robia, which they fay dyed 
every thing of a gold colour. 

Democntus calls the fame plant ceco?nenia, and places it alfo 
among the herbs, ufed in tinging the hair. And fome of the 
more modern Greeks have called it cymene. It is itill irequent 
in many parts of Greece, and is ufed there as well as here, 
to dyt things yellow. Some have called it carniola ; and 
Macer makes it the fame with the ifaiis or woad ; but very 
erroneoufly. Some have called it rubia ; but thele have care- 
fully diltinguiihed it from the rubia radix, or madder, which 
dyes red. The old fcholiatr. on ./Egineta has alio called this 
plant by the lame name with woad, and plainly fhews 'he 
thought the two names fynonymous, by rendering the if at is 
of his author by the word cymene, which is plainly the fame 
plant with the carniola, that is the luteola of the Ronians. 
See the article Cymene. 

THAPSOS, in the materia medica of the antients, a name given 
to a kind of wood of a pale yellow colour, ufed of old in dying 
linnen and woollen cloths. 

It has by fome been fuppofed, that Tbapfos and Thapfia were 
the fame plant ; but there is no one circumstance in any of 
the accounts of authors, to favour fuch a conjecture. The 
Tbapfia was always defcribed as a plant whofe root was poi- 
fonous ; but the Thapfos, as a tree, whofe wood was not 
eiteemed dangerous, and was ufed by the dyers ; not the root,, 
but the wood of the trunk and large branches. The natural 
colour of the wood being of a livid and dull yellow, it be- 
came an emblem of death ; and the word Tbapfs is ufed 
by fome .of the Greek writers, as a name for the colour of dead 
corpfes. 

The people of Crete at this time ufe the lycium-wood in 
dying a yellow colour, and it is probable that the Tbapfos was 
this very tree. Diofcorides tells us, that the wood of this tree 
was alfo ufed at his time to tinge the hair yellow, which was 
a favourite colour with the Greeks. The lycium is of a co- 
lour fomewhat deeper than our box-wocd, and parts with its 
flain fo eafily that it feems very proper for fuch a purpofe. 
See the article Thapsia, fupra. 

THAPSUM, among the old Roman writers, a common name 
for the verbafcum, or mullein ; but as there were many other 
plants, very different in their nature, yet whofe names re- 
fembled this ; fuch as the Tbapfia, or deadly carrot, and the 
Tbapfum, or genijhiia tindoria ; it was foon found ncceilary 
to add fome other name, and it was then called T'bapjum bar- 
batum, or barbaffutn. 

The Greeks ufed the word Thapfon for a yellow colour, and 
called in general all yellow things by that name. Hence the 
great confufion that has arifen by calling the Tbapfia root 
the liquorice root, the lycium wood, and the gcniftella flowers, 
all by the common name Tbapfum. The reafon of the geni- 
ffella being called Tbapfum, was, that its flowers were yel- 
low, and were ufed to colour the ladies hair; that being the 

- favourite colour of thofe days. The flowers of mullein are 
yellow, and feem more fit for the colouring the hair, than 
thofe of the geniftella ; their colour being more eafily feparat- 
ed, and' continuing on (o well that the glovers of many parts 
of England ufe them in the feafon for colouring their yellow 
gloves. 

It is probable,- that the 'ladies of old ufed this, as well as the 

geniftella, for this purpfcfe ; and it might hence obtain the 

common name Tmpfatn. The other part of its diftinction, 

X I i I barbatutn, 
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hdrbatum, feems owing to the leaves being fo covered with a 
woolly down that they look bearded. And when this word is 
written barbajfum, it may probably be given as the name of 
fome of thofe fpecies of mullein, which are not hairy, as our 
black or fage-leaved mullein, and be a corruption of the 
word verbafcum. This black mullein has no lefs title than 
the white or bearded kind, to the name T'hapfum. Its flowers 
being of a yet finer yellow than thofe uf that kind, and being 
as fit for the ufc of feining. The glovers of Hertford fiii re 
ufmg this fpecies for their leather gloves. 

THARGELIA, e*eyu*i*, in antiquity, an Athenian feftival, 
in honour of the fun, and his attendants the hours ; or, as o- 
thers think, of the Oelian Apollo and Diana. For an account 
of the ceremonies of this folemnity, fee Potter, Archieol. 
Gnec. 1. 2. c. 20. T. i. p. 400. feq. 

THARGELION, 0*(iyD*i«» s in chronology, the eleventh month 
of the Athenian year. It contained thirty days, and anfwered 
to the latter part of our April, and the beginning of May. 
See the article Month. 

It took its name from the fe&mlTbargelia, kept in it. Sec 
the article Thargelia, fupra. 

THAS1UM Marmor, in the writings of the antients, a name 
given to a fpecies of marble, uled in building. It had its 
name from the ifland Thafus, one of the Cyclades, where 
it was dug ; it was of a dufky greyifh white, and feemed to 
be compofed of the fame matter with the common white 
marbles with grcyifh veins ; only that the matter of the veins 
here did not run into thofe determinate parcels, but were 
blended among the whole mafs. 

THAUGHTS, or Thoughts, in a boat, are the benches on 
which the rowers fit to row. 

THEATRIC Bandages, a term ufed by Hippocrates, to exprefs 
the parade of furgery in applying bandages fur fhew, when 
there was no real ufe in them. All fuch bandages he called 
Theatric, proper only to be looked at. 

THEBANUS Ophites, in natural hiftory, a name given by 
fome of the antients, to that fpecies of the Ophites, or fer- 
pentine marble, more commonly called Ophites niger, the 
black ferpentine. See the article Ophites. 

THEDO, in ichthyology, a name given by Figulus and others, 
to the trout. See the article Trutta. 

THEIOCRUS, in the materia medica of the antients, a name 
given by fome to the Melanieria, a mineral fubftance of a 
vitriolic nature, and of a yellow colour, but turning black on 
touching common water. 

This name Tlieioa'us fignifics only fulphur-coloured, and was 
at firft ufed with the name of vitriol, as expreffive of the 
difference of this kind from others ; but in time it became 
common to ufe it alone. 

THELE, a word ufed by fome to exprefs the nipple, and by 
others for the whole breaft. 

THELIGONIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
called by the common authors of botany, cynocrambe. The 
characters are thefe : The male and female flowers arc pro- 
duced in the fame plant. In the male flower the cup is com- 
pofed of one leaf, of a turbinated form, lightly divided into 
two fegments with the jaggs turning downward. There are 
no petals. The (lamina are numerous, being ufually twelve 
at lead ; they ftand erect, and are of the length of the cup ; 
and the antheras are Tingle. The female flower has an ex- 
tremely final! one-Icaved cup, which is bifid, and its fegments 
gape open. There are no petals. The piftil has a globofe 
germen ; the ftyle is fhort, and the ftigma obtufe. The fruit 
is a globofe capfule, of a coriaceous texture, having only one 
cell, and containing only one globofe feed. Litmeci Gen. 
Plant, p. 406. Toitrn. lnft. p. 485. 

THEMIS, in aflronomy, a name given by fome to the third 
fatellite of Jupiter. Lowth. Abr. Philof. Tranf. Vol. 1. p. 
408. 

THENAR, (Cycl.) a very thick and flefhy mufcle, in fome mea- 
sure pyriform, lying on the firft phalanx of the thumb to- 
ward the palm of the hand, the large eminence in which is 
chiefly formed by it. It is fixed to the bone which fupports 
the thumb, and to the neighbouring part of the great internal 
annular or tranfverfe ligament of the carpus. It is in fome 
meafure bicipital ; two diftinct portions anfwering to the two 
infertions. As it runs along the firft phalanx, thefe two por- 
tions unite, and diminishing in thicknefs, arc both inferted 
by one tendon in the lateral internal part of the head of the 
firft phalanx, in the lateral part of the bafis of the fecond, 
and in the lateral ligament of that joint. The void fpace be- 
tween the two portions of this mufcle gives pafTage to the 
tendon of the flexor polUcis longtts. That portion which lies 
neareft the hollow of the hand is largeft ; and its tendinous 
extremity is inferted in the firft fefamoide bone, fituated at 
the bafis of the fecond phalanx. IFinflow's Anat. p. 196. 

Thenar Pedis, a mufcle made up of fevcral portions, and 
lying on the inner edge of the fole of the foot. It is fixed by 
three or four flefhy fafciculi to the lower and inner part of 
the oscalcis, feaphoides, and cruciforme majus, and a little in 
the annular ligament under the inner ankle, which belongs to 
the tendon of the flexor longus. From all thefe infertions the 
fafciculi approach each other, as they advance under the firft 
bone of the metatarfus, and are fixed in the internal fefa- 
4 
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moide bone, and infide of the firft phalanx near its bafe ; 
and there is another fafciculus fixed by one end of the os 
feaphoides, and cuneiforme majus ; and by the ot her to the 
external fefamoide bone, and outfide of the firft phalanx of 
the great toe. ^inflow's Anat. p. 222. 

THENSA, among the Romans, a veil or canopy, ufed in the 
chariots at games ; and likewife to cover a feat of ftate. 
Piiifc. in voc. 

Tbenfa could not be granted to any but by the exprefs al- 
lowance of the fenate. Hift. Acad. Infcript. Vol. 1. n. 359. 

THEOBROMA, in botany, the name of a genus of vegetables, 
including the cacao and the guazuma of Marnier. The cha- 
racters are thefe : The cup is a three-leaved perianthium re- 
flex and open, and is compofed of oval, concave, and deci- 
duous leaves. The corolla is compofed of five petals, erect, 
open, concavely galeated, and terminated by a bifid brittle. 
I 'fie nectarium is campanulated, and conlifts of five pe- 
tals; it is fmaller than the flower, and conlifts of five con- 
nected parts. The ftamina are five-pointed filaments of the 
length of the nectarium ; each has its top divided into five 
fegments, and carrying five apices or anthers;. The germen 
ot the piitil is oval, the ftyle is pointed, and is of the length 
of the nectarium, and the ftigma is fimple. The fruit is a 
woody fubftance, ribbed in five places on the furface, and di- 
vided into five lodgments of feeds within. The feeds are 
numerous, flefhy, and of an oval figure. There is fome dif- 
ference in the fruit of the feveral fpecies of thefe trees ; the 
cacao having a long fruit, tapering at each end, and the gua- 
zuma a globular one, full of tubercles, and perforated in the 
manner of a fieve, but divided into five lodgments within. 
Untusi Gen. Plant, p. 367. Plum'ur, Gen. 18. Tourn. 
lnft. p. 444. 

THEODOLITE {Cycl.) — This inftrument is now commonly 
made ufe of by lurveyors. One of the belt of the kind feems 
to be Mr. Siffon's lateft improved Theodolite ; a description 
of which may be found in Mr. Gardner's Practical Surveying 
improved ; from whence it has been inferted in a late treadle 
of practical geometry, publifhed at Edinburgh 1745, in 8°. 
unuer the care, as it is commonly thought, of the Jate cele- 
brated Mr. M'Laurin. 

In this inftrument the three ftaves, by brafs ferrils at top, fcrew 
into bell metal joints, moveable between brafs pillars, fixed in 
a ftrong brafs plate ; in which, round "the center is fixed a 
focket with a ball moveable in it, and upon which the four 
fcrews prefs that fet the limb horizontal. Next above is fuch 
another plate, through which the faid fcrews pafs, and on 
which round the center is fixed a fruftum of a cone of bell- 
metal, whofe axis, being connected with the center of the 
ball, is always perpendicular to the limb, by means of a coni- 
cal brafs ferril fitted to it, whereon is fixed the compafs-box, 
and on it the limb, which is a ftrong bell-metal ring, whereon 
are moveable three brafs indexes, in whofe plate are fixed 
four brafs pillars, that joining at top, hold the center-pin of 
the bell-metal double fextant, whofe double index is fixed in 
the center of the fame plate. Within the double fextant is 
fixed the (pint level, and over it the telefcope. 
The compafs-box is graved with two diamonds for north and 
fouth, and with 20 degrees on both fides of each, that the 
needle may be fet to the variation, and its error alio known. 
The limb has two flower-de-luces againft the diamonds in the 
box, and is curioufiy divided into whole degrees, and num- 
bered to the left hand at every 10° to twice 1 «o°, having three 
indexes (with Nonius's divifions on each for the decimals of 
a degree) that are moved by a pinion fixed below one of 
them without moving the limb, and in another is a fcrew 
and fpring under, to fix it to any part of the limb : It has al- 
fo divifions numbered for taking the quarter girt in round tim- 
ber; to which a fhorter index is ufed, having Nonius's divi- 
fions for the decimals of an inch; but an abatement muft be 
made for the bark, if not taken off. 

The double fextant is divided on one fide from under its cen- 
ter (when the fpirit-tube and telefcope are level) to above 60 
degrees each way, and numbered at 10, 20, &c. And the 
double index (through which it is moveable) {hews on the 
fame fide the degree and decimal of any altitude or deprefiion 
to that extent, by Nonius's divifions; on the other fide are 
divifions numbered for taking the upright height of timber, 
csV. in feet, when diftant ten feet, which at 20 muft be 
doubled, and at 30 trebled; and alfo the quantities for re- 
ducing hypothenufal lines to horizontal : It is moveable by a 
pinion fixed in the double index. See the article Sur ve yikg. 
The telefcope is a little fhorter than the diameter of the liiub, 
that a fall may not hurt it ; yet it will magnify as much, and 
fhew a diUinct object as perfect, as moft of treble its length ; 
in its focus are very fine crofs wires, whofe interfection is in 
the plane of the double fextant, and this was a whole circle, 
and turned in a lathe to a true plane, and is fixed at right 
angles to the limb ; fo that whenever the limb is fet horizon- 
tal (which is readily done by making the fpirit-tube level over 
two fcrews, and the like over the other two) the double fex- 
tant and telefcope are moveable in a vertical plane, and then 
every angle taken on the limb (though the telefcope be ne- 
ver fo much elevated or deprefled) will be an angle in the 
plane of the horizon, and this is absolutely neceifary in plot- 
ting 
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ting an horizontal plane. Treat. Pract. Geom, p. 7-5. feq. 

THEOGAM1A, eityopt*, in antiquity, a Sicilian feftival in 
honour of Proferpine, which Teems to have been inftituted in 
memory of her marriage with Pluto. Potter, Archaeol. Graec. 
1. 2. C. 20. T. I. p. 402. 

THEOMANTIA, QtopcuUa, in antiquity, divination by the fup- 
pofed infpiration of fome deity. For a particular account of 
which, fee Potter, Archaeol. Grace. 1.2. c. 12- T. i.p.298. feq. 

THEOPHANIA, S^wn*, in antiquity, a feftival obferved 
by the Delphians upon the day whereon Apollo firft manifetted 
himfelf to them. Potter, Archaeol. Grax. 1. 2. c. 20. T. 1. 
p. 402. 

THEOPHRASTA, in the Linnaan fyftem of botany, the 
name of a genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : 
The cup is a fmall perianth ium, lightly divided into five obtufe 
Tegmenta, and remaining when the flower is fallen. The flower 
confiftsofa Tingle petal, in form of a bell, {lightly divided into 
five obtufe fegments. The ftamina are five tapering filaments, 
fhorter than the flowtjr. The anthers are fimple. The ger- 
men of the piltillum is of an oval figure. The ftyle is taper- 
ing, and fhorter than the flower. The ftigma is acute. The 
fruit is a very large globofe capfulc, containing only one cell. 
The feeds are numerous and roundtfh, and are affixed to every 
part of their receptacle, which is loofe. Linnm Gen. Plant. 
p. 66. 

THEOPHRASTICS, a name given to the followers of Para- 
celfus, from his name Theophraftus. 

THEOPNEUSTZE, Qiomivr^, an epithet given to enthu- 
fiaftical diviners. Pott. T. 1. p. 302. 

THEOPROP1A, 0;.;7rpr>?na, a delignation given to oracles. 
See the article Oracle, Cyd. 

THEORI, Qiogoi, in antiquity, an appellation given to thofe 
Athenians who performed the folemnity called Theoria. See 
the next article. 

THEORIA, e^giK, in antiquity, a folemn annual voyage to 
Apollo's temple in the ifland Delos, performed by the Athe- 
nians always in the fame fhip in which Thefeus went. For 
the particularities of this naval procefiion, fee Potter, Ar- 
chaeol. GiiEC. 1. 2. C 9. T. I p. 284. feq. 

THEORY {Cyd.)— Theory ofChemijiry. Under the Theory 
of this art are to be laid down all the general truths which the 
particular experiments of chemifts have hitherto demonftrated. 
Thefe are, on this occafion, to be taken for granted, and the 
whole body of fuch truths makes the univerfal Theory of che- 
miftry, for chemiftry is no fcience formed a priori ; 'tis no 
production of the human mind, or raifed by rcafoning, but 
collected a pojleriori from experiments ; it took its rife from 
various operations carnally made, and obferving thofe that had 
one and the fame uniform tendency, without any expectation 
of what followed ; and was only reduced into an art, by col- 
lecting and comparing the effects of fuch uncertain experi- 
ments, and noting the tendency thereof: So far then as a 
number of experiments agree to eftablifh any unqueftionable 
truth ; fo far they may be confidered as conftituting the 
Theory of cbemiftry. Such a Theory is neceffary to be pre- 
mifed to every art ; and fomcthing equivalent to this is pra- 
ctifed by evety artifan, in teaching his difdple how to proceed 
orderly in the exercife of his art ; and accordingly it would be 
impoflible to teach the practice of chemiftry to advantage, 
without having firft given fome fuch Theory. Thus it would 
he to little purpofe, to give a novice a parcel of rofemary, for 
inftance, and bid him, without any addition, diftil a water 
from it, which fhould contain the natural tafte and odour of 
the plant; unlefs he knew before-hand this general truth, that 
plants, expofed to a gentle heat, like that of the fummer's fun, 
do exhale their moft fubtle and volatile parts, which, being 
collected and condenfed by means of proper vcflels, appear in 
form of water, and are the thing required. Shaw's new 
Meth. of Chem. p. 3. 

In the forming fuch a Theory of chemiftry, a direct ufe may 
indeed be made of the demonftrations in phyfics, as particu- 
larly in mechanics, hydroftatics, and hydraulics j fince the 
properties common to all bodies, and what farther affections 
certainly flow therefrom, have their place in chemiftry. One 
cannot, however, be too referved in this ufe, fince thofe fin - 
gular properties found in fome bodies, will, if applied to 
others, falfify the mechanical demonftrations, which might 
hold true every where elfe. Thus Galileo has fully demon- 
ftrated the law, by which an heavy body, let fall from on 
high, defcends in a fpiral or elliptic line, with a certain degree 
of acceleration to a point of the earth, perpendicular to the 
horizon of the point from whence it was firft let fall ; but if a 
loadftone be thus let fall, and in the courfe of its defcent enter 
the fphere of activity of another load-ftone, thedemonftration 
will not hold. So what Archimedes has fhewn, concerning 
bodies equiponderant in water, holds infallibly true, if con- 
fidered only in common cafes, but proves falfe in the inftance 
of gold ; which, tho' it fink in other fluids, is fufpended and 
diflblved in light aqua regia. Boerhaave, Chem. p. 3. 
Due regard being had to this rule, the difcoveries of natu- 
ralifts and mathematicians wil^ always be advantageous, never 
injurious to the art of chemiftry. 

Chemiftry, as now conceived, is an affemblage of very 
different parts, which antiently fubfifted feparate, or at leait 
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had a fubfifter.ee prior to each other, as the preparing of 
metals for human ufes, the attempts of tranfmuting the bafer 
metals into gold, the preparing of medicines, &c. If we 
are to trace the antiquity of chemiftry, as an art that teaches 
to convert other metals into gold, or to procure an univerfal 
remedy for all difcafes, the refearch will not carry us far 
back ; but as it relates to the difcovery of metals in the mine, 
and the digging, fcparating and purifying them, it chal- 
lenges even the higheft antiquity. 

The art of metals is, no doubt, of very early ftand'mg. To 
find, procure, fufe, refine, and render malleable, and apply 
metal to ufe, is even of antedeluvian origin, and was attributed 
by the antients to their gods. Mofes, the oldeft author ex- 
tant, in hisganealogy of the patriarchs, relates that Tubal 
Cain, the eighth from Adam, was the inftructor of every ar- 
tificer in brais and iron, to prepare the inftruments and uten- 
fils of life ; and 'tis apparent nothing of this could be effected 
without the knowledge of metallurgy. This account given 
us by Mofes, is furprifingly feconded by prophane hiftory and 
fables ; for Diodorus Siculus, who lived in the time of Czefar, 
when /Egypt was become a Roman province, had a fair op- 
portunity of fearching into the antiquities of the ^Egyptians ; 
and he relates, as the rcfult of his enquiry, a very antient tra- 
dition of one Hephaiftos, whom that people hold the firft in- 
ventor of al! arts and operations about metals, and every thing 
elfe that undergoes the fire; together with their ufes ; which 
art he delivered down to pofterity, fo far as it might be of fer- 
vice to mankind. This Hephaiftos of the ./Egyptians and 
Greeks, is the fame with the Mulciber and Vulcan of the La- 
tins, to whom the fame art or invention is afcribed ; and the 
Vulcan of the Latins we generally fuppofe to have been the 
Tubal Cain of the Hebrews, here mentioned by Mofcs as the 
inventoF of the laid art. 

It appears from Homer, Hefiod, Orpheus, and all the moft 
antient writers, that Vulcan had the art of working brafs and 
iron; and that, living under mount ./Etna, he was employed 
in forging arms for the gods and heroes. As Diodorus Siculus 
relates the ftory, he was the fon of Jupiter and Juno, and the 
firft king of ./Egypt, and that he was afterwards preferred to 
be a god, for having invented fire, and taught men the ufe of 
it. 'I he /Egyptians, as the fame Diodorus obi'erves, adored 
their god Vulcan as the inventor of the whole art and applica- 
tion of metals ; fo that the account of Mofes and Diodorus 
perfectly agree, and prove the chemiftry of metals almoft 
coceval with mankind. Shaw's Chem. p. 10. 
THEOXENIA, Qto&Hx, in antiquity, a feftival in honour of 
all the gods, and celebrated in many cities of Greece, but 
efpecially at Athens. Potter, T. 1. p. 402. 
THEOXINI Malagma, the name of a lort of cataplafm, good 

againft pains of the feet. 
THERAPIDION, in botany, a name given by fome authors to 
the common oifter-green, or fea-laver, a plant of the tremella 
kind. See the article Tremella. 
THERMASM A, a word ufed by fome of the antients to exprefs 
any thing that warms the body, and by others particularly for 
a warm fomentation, prefcribed by Hippocrates for removing 
pains in the fide, and giving eafe in pleurifies. 
THERMOMETER {Cyd.)~ Dr. Martin has made ufeful re- 
marks on the conftruction and graduation of Thermometers, 
and has reduced the moft remarkable of thefe inftruments, 
which have been employed in different parts of Europe, for 
obferving the changes in our atmofphere, to one general 
ftandard, fo as to enable us to compare the feveral obferva- 
tions together. See his Phyfical and Medical Eflays. 
THERMOPOLIUM, a name for a fort of public houfes among 
the antients, in which hot liquors were fold, in the manner 
of our coffee-houfes. 
THESEIA, ©who:, in antiquity, an Athenian feftival, in ho- 
nour of Thefeus, and celebrated on the eighth day of every 
month. For the ceremonies of this folemnity fee Potter, Ar- 
chaeol. Gra^c. T. 1. p. 404. 
THESIS, {Cyd.) inmufic, denotes the fall of the hand in beat- 
ing time. The Latin writers call it deprejfto. Brojfard. 
THESMOPHORIA, ©«rpopo,;i« 9 in antiquity, a feftival in ho- 
nour of Ceres, which was celebrated by many cities of Greece; 
but efpecially the Athenians obferved it with great devotion 
and pomp. ' For the ceremonies of this folemnity, fee Potter, 
Archied. Graec. T. 1. p. 403. feq. 
THESMOTHETZE, ©ir^S/]*., in antiquity, an appellation 
given to fix of the nine Athenian arduous ; the firft and chief 
of the nine was called, by way of eminence, archon; the fe- 
cond in dignity was called bajileus, the third polemarehus, and 
the other fix Thefmotbeta ; for an account of whofe power 
and jurifdidtion, fee Potter, Archaeol. Graec. T. 1. p. 77. 
THESPHATA, ©ec-fola, in antiquity, an appellation given to 

oracles. See Oracle, Cyd. 
THESPIANA, the name of an antidote, intended for inter- 
nal abfeefles. 
THETA,©, among the antients, oneof the Greek letters. Itwas 
ufed as a mark on the ballots of judges, by which they con- 
demned the pcrfon to death, it being the firft letter of the word 
©«v«laf, death. Whence it had the epithet of n'tger and \nfe- 
h'x, thus: 

O multum ante alias infelix litera Tluta. 

4 . THETES, 
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T*HETES, ©nV, in antiquity, the Weft clafs of people at 
Athens. Ariftides repealed Solon's law, by which the Thetes 
were made incapable of bearing any office in the government. 
Potter, Archffiol. 1. i. c. 4. p. 16. 

THE VET, a name of one of the Hebrew months, anfwcriugto 
our December moon. See the article Tebet. 

THEXIS, a word ufed by the old medical writers, fometimes 
for wounds made by puncture with (mall i nft.ru merits, and 
fometimes for the operation of the future, or the fowing toge- 
ther the lips of a wound, to make it heal with a lefs fear. 

THIGH (Cycl.) — THiGH-Bone. Wehave an account in the 
Philofophical Tranfactions of a large piece of a young man's 
'Thigh-bane being taken out, and the place fo well fupplied by 
a callus, that he walked {trait. See N°. 461. Sect. 2. 

FracluredTniGn-Bone. The Thigh-bone, though the large ft 
and ftouteft in the whole body, is yet frequently broken, both 
near its middle, and towards its ends or articulations 5 but 
more particularly near that part ufually called its neck, near its 
articulation with the hip-bone; and when this is thecals, it is 
very difficult to fet it, and retain it in its place. When the 
bone is broke in two places at once, which fometimes happens, 
the danger is yet much greater ; and if the patient, in this cafe, 
efcapes death, which he feldum does, he is commonly lame, 
ever afterwards. 

Sometimes this bone is broken tranfverfelv, fometimes ob- 
liquely, and at other times the ends flip a great way over one 
another, which makes it a very bad cafe ; for the mufcles of 
this part being very robuft, and itrongly contracted, draw the 
lower end of the bone with a confiderable force upwards, fo 
as to make it require great ftrength to extend and replace 
it. 

The oblique fracture of this bone more frequently flips out of 
its place again than the tranfverfe, and generally leaves the 
Thigh fomewhat fhortcr than the other, notwithstanding all 
the caution the furgeon can ufe in the letting it. It is there- 
fore neceffary, in thefe cafes, befide the means that are com- 
mon to all the fractures, to u(n a more Uriel and tight ban- 
dage in this than in the tranfverfe fracture, to prevent the 
bones from being eafily removed. When a fracture of die Thigh- 
bone happens near its middle, or towards it lower head; it is to 
be extended and replaced with the hands like other fractures, 
except that the extending force required is very great; and 
where the hands ofaftrong aflutant arc not enough, flings, 
napkins, or linnen bandages, are to be bound round each head 
of the Thigh, whereby the fractured bone may be extended 
both ways, by the ftrength of three or four perfons at once, 
while the furgeon cautioufly reduces the fracture with his 
hands, and feeures it with a proper bandage and drcfling ; 
there are fometimes cafes where the joint ftrength of three or 
four men, applid in this manner, are not fufficient to make 
the neceffary extenfion ; in which cafe the furgeon is obliged 
to- have rccourfe to ropes and pullies, by means of which one 
man will pull more forcibly and equally than feveral can with- 
out them. But cafes that require this treatment are not com- 
mon. ' 
When the neck of the Thigh-bone is fractured, to which, from 
its oblique or tranfverfe direction, and fpongy or brittle fub- 
ftance, it is very fubject ; it makes a fracture not only very 
difficult to reduce, but fuch a one alto as can feldom be cured 
without leaving the limb fhortcr than it was before. The rea- 
fons of which arc, that the fragments cannot but with great 
difficulty be preflcd into their right places, by reafon of the 
great thicknefs and ftrength of the mufcles which cover them; 
and that it feldom happens that the bones can be retained in 
their natural pofition, after they have been ever fo well re- 
duced ; becaufe the mufcles which pafs over and are inferted 
below the neck of this bone, draw its lower part upwards ; 
and both thefe accidents happen the more naturally and eafily, 
becaufe of the oblique pofition of the neck of this bone, which 
is inferted into its head in a direction not perpendicular, nor 
parallel, but as it were Hoping on one fide ; fo that it is no 
wonder that lamenefs, and other bad accidents, are the con- 
fequences of this fort of fracture. 

To all thefe reafons we may alfo add, that it is very difficult 
to difcover when the neck of the Thigh-bone is fractured, this 
cafe being ufually taken for the head of the bone being flipped 
out of its fockct or acetabulum ; and this indeed, till of late, 
lias been almoll a general error. When we can think the 
external force to have been ftrong enough to have produced a 
fracture, when the patient cannot bear any ftrefs upon the limb 
by fetting his foot on the ground, when very acute pains are 
felt about the articulation itfelf ; and when we find die affected 
limb fhorter than the found one, it being an eafy matter to turn 
the foot almoft round from one fide to the other, and any 
cracking or grating of the bones be perceived in that motion 
nie may reafonably fuppofe the neck of the Thigh-bone is fra- 
ctured ; the limb mult then be extended very gently and gra- 
dually, till it be brought to the fame length with the found 
one; this may be eafily done, cither by means of a napkin, or 
the hands uf an affiftant in molt cafes, in fuch a manner, that 
the furgeon may be able to rejoin, in fame meafure, if not 
'perfectly, the neck of the Thigh-bone with its head, ftill 
firmly remaining in its focket : And though a fhortnefs of the 
limb, or lamenefs, is generally left behind after this fracture; 



yet becaufe there are fome cured without thofe misfortunes, it 
is always belt to ufe, for that end, fo ftrict or tight a bandage, 
that it may retain the neck and head of the bone together, fo 
that they may be in a way of uniting evenly. The bandage 
called jpica inguinalis is the molt convenient for this purpole, 
and a large and broad napkin, or other linnen cloth, is, with 
this, placed between the Thighs, to keep the body of it from 
fubfiding ; and laftly, ligatures are put about the knee and an- 
cle, by which the foot is faftcned to the lower part of the bed, 
to prevent the limb from being contracted upwards. 
If the fracture of the Thigh-bone be accompanied with a wound, 
it makes the cafe very difficult and dangerous. And if thefe acci- 
dents happen to be inflicted on the neighbouring joint, death 
is generally the confequence, more efpecially when any of the 
large blood-veflels are alfo wounded, which will be readily 
enough known by the haemorrhage. In thefe fractures, with 
a wound, the eighteen-headed bandage is to be ufed for the 
dreffing ; and if the wound be much contufed, fo that extra- 
vafated blood be lodged under the fkin, and about its mterfti- 
ces, it is to be carefully opened by feveral incifions, of a fuffi- 
cient depth, that the extravafated blood, which would in afhort 
time putrify, may be difcharged. The injured parts are to be 
afterwards warned with lime-water, mixed with a fourth part 
of fpirit of wine camphorated, till the contufed parts are di- 
gested. 

when this kind of fracture is accompanied with no very vio- 
lent lofs of blood, nor the bone near, the proper dreiling is 
dry lint folded up, with which the wound is to be filled. If 
the flux be greater, rectified fpirit of wine, or other aftringent 
liquors are to be ufed ; but if the hemorrhage be very violent, 
from an artery, the tournequet is to be ufed, and the vefiel fe- 
cured by a ligature. After the blood is flopped, and the wound 
cleanfed, the fragments of the bone are to be replaced, and the 
limb carefully bound up with comprefies, fplints, and the eigh- 
teen-headed bandage, and defended by a cafe of ftraw. But it the 
fracture isattendedwitha violent haemorrhage, and great fplinter- 
ing of the hone, fromgun-fhot wounds, foasto indicate the great 
crural artery to be wounded, the belt method is to amputate 
the Thigh, and tie up the artery in time; for the crural artery 
is fo large, that it feldom grows together ; and if it does, the 
lower parts are foon feized with a gangrene. Heifier, 129. 
We have the defcription and draught of a machine for re- 
ducing fractures of the Thigh-bone, by Mr. Ettrick, in the 
Phil. 1 ranf. N°. 459. Sect 4. 
Luxated Thigh. It has been formerly imagined, that the head 
of the Thigh-bone being difplaced out of its acetabulum, was 
a very common cafe ; but more knowledge in anatomy and 
furgery have convinced us now, that this accident is very rare. 
The reafon it was before fuppofed common , was, that a fra- 
cture of the neck of the Thigh-bone was generally miftaken for 
this luxation. 

It will eafily be conceived, that this is the true ftate of the cafe, 
and that a real diflocation of the Thigh-bone is very rare, if we 
confider how very deep the finus or acetabulum is, into which 
the head of this bone is received, with what a broad concave 
cartilage the head of this bone is covered, how extremely 
ftrong the ligaments are with which it is faftened, how greatly 
it is defended with thick and ftrong mufcles, and at the fame 
time reflect how very weak and brittle the neck of the Thigh- 
bone is, in companion of any other part thereof; and from all 
thefe confiderations, how vaftly more eafy it muft be for the 
fame force to break the bone off juft under its head, than to 
difplace it out of its focket. And, indeed, when luxations of 
the Thigh-bone do happen, it is much more frequently from 
internal than from external caufes. For phyficians have ob- 
ferved, that the ligaments of the Thigh-bone, though naturally 
of extreme ftrength, may be, by various caufes, and particu- 
larly by a flux of humours, fo relaxed and weakened as to let 
the head of that bone flip fpontaneoufly out of its acetabulum 
or focket ; fo that the Thigh, though not eafily luxated by ex- 
ternal violence, may eafily happen to be fo without any exter- 
nal violence, and while the patient lies in his bed. This is 
an accident, however, that happens much more rarely to 
adults than to infants. 

Whenever the head of the Tlngh-bone is thruft out, it is almoft 
always wholly difplaced ; fo as to make a perfect luxation ; 
the exact roundnefs of this head, with the great ftrength of 
the circumjacent mufcles, and the narrownets of the fides of 
the acetabulum, will not admit the bone to be partially diflo- 
cated or thruft out of its place a little way only ; for as foon as 
the head of the bone is thruft up to the edge of the acetabulum, 
it muft unavoidably either turn quite out, or fall back again 
into its right place. 

The thigh is found to be capable of luxation four ways, upward 
and downward, and backward and forward ; but it is moft 
frequently diflocated downward and inward, toward the large 
foramen in the os pubis. For befide, that the cartilaginous 
defence, on the lower part of the acetabulum, is not fo high 
as in the reft, the ligamentum rotundum is ever found to give 
way more readily in that part than in any other-; and laftly, 
the adjacent mufcles are fouiid to be weakeft in their refiftance 
on this part. And there is, befide all thefe, a certain eminence 
in this edge of the acetabulum, which prevents the head of 
the bone from falling back again eafily into its right place, 

when 
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when once it is got this way out of it. But if the head of this 
bone be difplaced outwards, k generally flips upwards at the 
fame time, it being fcarce poflible but that the very ftrong 
mufcles of the Thigh muft then draw the bone upwards ; and 
there is no eminence in this edge of the acetabulum to refill 
the head of the bone in that paflage. 

When the Thigh is diflocated forwards and downwards, which 
is what moft ufually is the cafe, the leg hangs ftradling out- 
ward, and is longer than the other ; the knee and foot alfo 
both turn outwards, and the head of the bone itfelf will be 
felt near the lower part of the inguen and os pubis. Some- 
times there is a fuppreflion of urine in this cafe, which is oc- 
cafioned by fome nerve which communicates with the bladder 
being violently comprefled ; in the buttock there alfo may be 
perceived a cavity from the trochanter major, and the reft of the 
bones being difplaced ; and if the Thigh-bone be not timely re- 
duced into its acetabulum, the whole limb withers loon after- 
wards. The patient, for this reafon, can bear little or no 
ftrefs upon that limb, but muft always incline and throw the 
weight of his body upon the other ; when he moves forward, 
he muft move that limb in form of a femicircle, and fupport 
his body by crutches under the arms ; though there are not 
wanting particular cafes, where the head of the luxated Tlrigb- 
bone has grown fo firmly to the adjacent parts, without the 
acetabulum, as to become, inprocefs of time, fo ftrong as to 
fupport the body without fttcks, though the perfon could not, 
in any of the cafes that have been known of this kind, walk 
without halting. 

If the Thigh-bone be difplaced backward, it is ufually drawn 
upward alfo, as before obferved, at the fame time ; hence 
there will be perceived, in this cafe, a cavity behind the in- 
guen, and a tumour upon the buttock, becaufe the head, and 
trochanter of this bone, will be placed there. The tumour 
on the buttock being thruft upward, the limb will become 
(hotter than before, and the foot will be inclined to turn in- 
wards. The heel will not touch the ground, but the perfon 
feem to ftand upon his toes ; and laftly, the luxated limb will 
be much more cafily bent than extended. 
It is extremely rare that the Thigh is luxated forward or back- 
ward, without being alfo drawn upward or downward } but if 
it fhould fo happen, it will yet evidently be difcovered by the 
rules before given, and by confidering the nature of the arti 
culation of the bone : As it is, however, at beft very difficult 
to difcover when the Thigh-bone is diflocated, and when it is 
fractured, either by feeling or infpedting, becaufe of the great 
thicknefs of the mufcles and integuments, it is therefore a 
matter of fome confequence to propofc the figns by which one 
of thefe cafes may be known from the other. There is reafon 
to judge the Thigh-bone to be luxated, when we find the liga- 
ments of the bone have been relaxed by fome preceding con- 
geftion of humours, when no external violence has been ex- 
erted upon it, when neither violent pain, tumours, nor in- 
flammation follow; and laftly, when the whole limb may be 
bent, and turned about at the acetabulum, without the fur- 
geon's difcovering any grating or crufhing of the bones; and 
the contrary of thefe figns, which are what ufually take place, 
in what have been ufed to be called luxations of this bone, 
are very ftrong indications of a fracture. 

When the bone is found to be really diflocated, it is to be re- 
duced in a method agreeable to the nature and dire" ion of the 
dillocation. When it is difplaced forward and downward, the 
patient is to be laid flat upon his back on a table ; then a lumen 
napkin, or ftrong fling, is to be made faft about the groin, 
over the part affected, fo that one end of the fling may come 
over the belly, and the other over the nates and back, to be 
both tied together in a knot upon the fbine of the os ileum, 
and afterwards either faftened to a hook fixed in fome poft, or 
held firm by fome afliftance : In like manner at the bottom of 
the Thighs a little above the knee, there muft be faftened ano- 
ther napkin or fling, or elfe the girt of Hildanus, with a com- 
prefs between it and the Thigh ; both thefe flings being drawn 
tight, the Thigh is to be extended, hut that not vehemently ; 
but only fo much as is fufficient to draw the bone out of its 
finus, that it may be replaced into its proper acetabulum by 
the furgeon's hands ; to this purpofe the furgcon is, with one 
hand, to prefs the head of the Thigh-bone outward, while the 
other conducts the knee inward. Or the reduction may be 
made by napkins faftened about the Thigh near its extremities, 
in the manner of flings, and the limb extended that way, the 
knee being at the fame time prefTed inward by the hands. 
If thefe methods are not fufficient, it will be neceflary to have 
recourfe to the polyfpafton or pulley, well known to the fur- 
geons on thefe occafions. This is to be the method of re- 
duction of the Thigh-bone when it is diflocated forward ; but 
when it is found to be luxated backward, the patient is to be 
placed flat on a table, with his face downward ; the Thigh is 
then to be extended more ftrongly than in the former cafe, 
and the reduction is then to be performed by the furgeon's hand, 
an affiftant all the while turning the limb fomewhat inwards, 
and by this method the head of the Thigh-bone generally flips 
very readily from this fort of diflocation into its proper place. 
The limb is then to be fecured with proper bandages, and the 
patient to be kept to his bed for three or four weeks. Heifer ; 
Surg. p. 167. 
Suppl. Vol, II. 
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Saltzmannus relates an inftance of a luxation of the Thigh-boni, 
without any fracture of its neck, and confirms what Ruyfch 
had obferved of the epipbyfis of the os femoris, being as it were 
annihilated, or at leaft changed fo, as it could not be obferved, 
when fought after in one who had it broken. 
Thigh, in the manege. The effect of the horfema 



one of the aids that ferves to make a horfe work vigoroufly. 
See the article Aid. 

Fore-thigh, or arm of a horfe, is that part of the fore-leg 
that runs between the fhoulder and the knee : Though the 
fore-Thigh does not bend or bow, yet we commonly fay, a 
horfe goes fine, that bends well the fore-Thigh, importing 
thereby, that he bends well his leg. 

THILYPTKRIS, in botany, a term ufed by Dillenius to ex- 
prefs the common female fern or brakes. Dill. Cat. 174. 

THIMHIO, in the materia medica, a name ufed by fome au- 
thors for a peculiar fort of lignum aloes, which is blackifh 
and very heavy, and extremely fweet. Cornell. Syll. p. 87. 

THIN, in the materia medica, a name given by the Arabian 
writers to earth of any kind. 

Thus the bole armenic of Galen is called by Avifenna thin 
armeni ; and hence the word mutbin, an adjective fignifying 
earthy, or approaching to the nature of earth ; a term applied 
to many medicines of this kind. 

THINA, in botany, a name by which fome authors have cal- 
led the larix or larch tree. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

THIRD (Cycl.)— Third Major. The logarithm, or mea- 
fure a of the octave ~ being 1 . 000000, the meafure of the 
greater Third % will be, . 321928. b — [ a See Interval. 
b Euler. Tentam. Nov. Theor. Muf. p. 109.] 
The third major is by practitioners cfcen taken for the third 
part of an octave ; but this is a great error, fince three greater 
Thirds fall fhort of the octave by adiefis : For -I X ~ X £ x t£t 
= * ; or by logarithms 3X0. 321928 + log- diefis = 
. 965784 ~f o . 03421 5 ~ o . 999999 or 1 . 000000 the 
logarithm of the octave. See the article Diesis. 

Third Minor. The logarithm or meafure of the octave \ be- 
ing 1 . 000000, the meafure of the third minor % will be 
O . 263034. Hence it appears that four lefler Thirds exceed 
the octave. But practical muficians are apt to fuppofe them 
equal to the octave, as they are apt to confound three greater 
Thirds with that interval. Three lefler Thirds exceed the 
octave by a diefis and a comma ; as is eafily proved by loga- 
rithms. Euler. Tent. Nov. Theor. Muf. p. icg. See the 
article Interval. 

Dhninijhed Third, in mufic. We meet with feveral kinds 
of Thirds in the writings of muficians, as greater and lefs, 
commonly called fharp and flat ; diminifhed, fuperfluous, de- 
ficient, and redundant. See the articles Interval, Defi- 
cient, Redundant, bY. 

THIRST (Cycl.) — It is faid, that thofe who travel through the 
fcorching defarts of Arabia, Perfia, &c. find that brandy, and 
the ftrongeft wines, quench their Thirjl beft. Boyle, Works 
abr. vol. 1. p. 52. 

THISMA, a name ufed by fome for any fubtcrranean vein, or 
bed of a mineral. 

THISTLE, Carduus, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe ; The flower is of the flofcu- 
lous kind, being compofed of feveral flofcules, which, at the 
upper end, are divided into fegments, and ftand upon the em- 
bryo feed. The general cup which contains thefe flofcules is 
of a prickly ftrudturej and the embryos finally become feeda 
winged with down. See Tab. j. of Botany, Oafs 12. 
The fpecies of Thijlle, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The calcitrapa, or ftarry-headed Thijlle. 2. The 
ftarry-beaded Thijlle, with deep purple flowers. 3. The 
ftarry-headed Thtftk^ with bright red flowers. 4. Theftarry- 
headed Thiftle with white flowers. 5. The ftarry-headed 
Thijlle, with broad jagged leaves, and Urge flowers. 6. The 
ftarry-headed Thijlle, with whole leaves ierrated at the edges. 
7. The yellow-flowered ftarry-headed Thijlle, with leaves 
like the blue-bottle or cyanus. 8. The yellow-flowered 
ftarry headed Thijlle, with lefs fcaly or prickly heads. 9. 
The ftarry-headed Thiftle with undivided leaves, and purple 
flowers. 10. The aflls Thijlle, with fmall heads, or the 
common wild Thiftle, 11. The broad-leaved fpear-57.>//?/<?. 
12. The white-flowered broad-leaved fyear^ThiJlle. 13. The 
very large and tall exotic (pear-Thiftlr. 14. The very prickly 
Thijlle, with alaced and prickly ftaiks. 15. The purple- 
flowered Thiftle with a bending head. 10. The white- 
flowered Thijlle with a bending head. 17. The bear's-breech 
Thijlle. 18. The common ladits Thijlle, or milk Thijlle. 
19. The ladies Thijlle with no white variegations. 20. The 
eryngo-like Thiftle with prickly heads. 21. The great exo- 
tic milk Thijlle, with brown feeds. 22. The galactite Thijlle 
of John Bauhine. 23. The galadite Thijlle with white 
flowers. 24. The common woolly Thijlle, with acanthus- 
leaves. 25. The white- flowered woolly Thijlle with acanthus- 
leaves. 26. The woolly ncanthus-Thiftle with narrower 
leaves. 27. The white-flowered woolly narrower- leaved 
acanthus-Thi/lle. 28. The very tall acanthus-leaved Portugal 
woolly Thijlle. 29. The Portugal acanthus-leaved woolly 
Thiftle. 30. The great-flowered Aleppo woolly Thiftle, with 
acanthus-leaves. 3i.The purple Thijllewith round woolly heads. 
K k k k 32 
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32. The white-flowered Thijlle with round woolly heads. 33. 
The Pyrenean woolly Thiflle, with glomcrated purple flowers. 
34.. The common Carduus or polycantha. 35. The Spanifh 
polycanthus, with very fhort leaves, armed with very long 
prickles. 36. The yellow ccntaury-like corn Thijlle. This 
has been called by many, the yellow knapweed with prickly 
heads. 37. The hoary fez-Thi/lle, with very tall ftalks. 38. 
The hoary cretic Thijlle, with a yellowifh purple flower. 39. 
The hoary Portugal- Thijlle, with ulaied ftalks, and woolly 
heads. 40. The prickly round-headed Thijlle, called by feme 
the globular-headed jacea. 41. The fuccory leaved purple 
Spanifh Thijlle. 42. The hairy jagged-leaved Thijlle, with 
white flowers. 43. The powdered or dufty Thijlle. 44. 
The knapweed-leaved Thijlle, with fmall heads and three- 
pointed fcales. 45. The rockett- leaved Maltefe Thift le, with 
yellow flowers. 46. The Maltefe Tbiftle, with conglobated 
heads. 47. The Portugal-77>//7/<?, with large hairy corono- 
pus leaves, and yellow flowers. 48. The PortugaI-7"/;//?/?, 
with hairy, rigid, coronopus-leaves, and faffron- coloured 
flowers, 49. The yellow Portugal- Thiflle, with fmooth and 
rigid coronopus-leaves. 50. The rape-leaved cretic Thijlle, 
called by fome the prickly cyanus, and prickly knapweed of 
Crete. Tmrn, Inft. p. 440. feq. 

Gentle Thistle, Cirjium, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of 
the flofculous kind, being compofed of a number of oblong 
flofcules, divided into many Segments at their edges, and 
placed on the embryo feeds. Thefe are all contained in a 
icaly but not prickly cup ; and the embryos finally become 
feeds winged with down ; to this it is to be added, that the 
leaves are furrounded with foft prickles. The diftinguifhing 
characters of the Cirfiitm and jacea are therefore thefe : The 
Cirjium has prickly leaves, and not prickly cups, and the 
jacea lias no thorns either on the leaves or cups. 
The fpecies of Cirjium, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: r. The great Cirjium with afphodel-roots. 2. The 
great Cirjium, with a large fmglc head, and purple ftamina. 
3, The great Cirjium, with a large fingle head, and white 
ftamina. 4. The great Cirjium, with a fingle large head, 
and hoary divided leaves. 5. The great Cirjium, with a fin- 
gle large head, and with green fmooth leaves much divided. 
6. The hoary large Cirjium, with fingle heads, with large 
fcales. 7. The Cirjium with fmall fingle heads. 8. The 
Cirjium with fmooth leaves and compact flowers. 9, The 
Cirjium with harrow and undivided leaves. 10. The com- 
mon narrow-leaved Cirjium. 1 1. The broad-leaved meadow 
Cirjium, with afphodel-roots. 12. The afphodel-rooted 
meadow Cirjium, with finely divided leaves. 13. The pur- 
ple-flowered Cirjium, without a ftalk. 14. The lilver-fpotted 
Cirjium. 15. The purple -flowered hcld~CirJiu?n, with creep- 
ing roots, and fow-thiftle leaves. 16. The white-flowered 
Held-Cirjium, with creeping roots, and fow-thiftle leaves. 17. 
. The creeping-rooted fow-thiftle -leaved fe\d-Cirfium, with 
tuberous ftalks. 18. The common many-headed meadow 
Cirjium. 19. The broad-leaved Cirjium, with burdock 
heads. 20. The low narrow-leaved Cirjium. 21. The 
mercury -leaved alpine Cirjium. 22. The Cirjium with very 
large leaves, of the fhape of thofe of the ferratula. 23. The 
many-headed Cirjium, with a winged ftalk, and finuous 
leaves. 24. The alpine Cirjium, with lefs divided leaves, 
armed with very frequent and long prickles. 25. The three- 
headed alpine Cirjium. 26. The purple- flowered acanthoide 
alpine Cirjium. 27. The acanthoide mountain Cirfium, with 
yellow flowers, 28. The many-headed meadow alpine Cir- 
jium, with afphodel-roots. 29. The many-headed alpine 
Cirfmm, with fmall purple flowers, and prickly ftalks. 30, 
The tall Pyrenean Cirjium. 31. The oriental Cirjium, with 
jagged leaves. Town. Inft. p. 447. 

Torcb-TmsTLE. See the article Torch. 

G/j^-Thistle. See the article Echinopus. 

Thistle Fly, in natural hiftory, a fmall fly produced from a 
fly-worm, hatching in the protuberances of the carduus has- 
morrhoidalis. In the protuberances of this Thijlle, while 
they are clofed in all parts, the worm of this fly, from whofe 
injuring it, at the time of depofiting the egg from which it was 
hatched, the protuberances arofe, undergoes its laft transfor- 
mation. It here makes of its ownfkin a fhell, inform of an 
egg, within which it puts on the nymph ftate. When this 
nymph becomes a living fly, the lead part of its difficulty is 
the finding its way out of this fhell ; it has a much ftronger 
prifon than that, and before it can obtain its liberty, mult 
force its way through the much more clofely compacted fibres 
of the protuberance of the vegetable. It has, however, no 
other means of doing this difficult work, but that of inflating 
its head, and throwing out the bladder or muzzle with which 
all thefe creatures are provided in this ftate. See the articles 
Nymph, Museau, and Thistle-GV//j-, infra. 
This is a difficult operation, and many of the creatures perifh 
in the attempt; but what much forwards the fuccefs of it, in 
many cafes, is, that the ftalk of the Thiflle often becomes 
naturally half rotten before the time of the "fly's egrefs. Reau- 
mur, Hift. Inf. vol. 4. p. 338. 

TmsTLE-Galls, a name given by the more accurate authors to 
'the protuberances on the ftalks of a fpecies of Thijlle, called 
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by authors, carduus btzmorrhoidalis, from thefe tubercles, 
which are fuppofed to refemble thofe of the hemorrhoidal 
veins, in pcrlbns fubjecf to the piles. Thefe have been fup- 
pofed a natural production of the plant ; but they are far other- 
wife. The whole hiftory of them is, that the juices of this 
plant, being peculiarly agreeable to the worms or a certain 
fpecies of fly, that creature always depofks its eggs on the 
ftalks i and the young ones, when hatched, gnaw their way 
into the fubftance of the ftalk, and the copious derivation of 
the juice, occafioned by their fucking, produces the turbercles 
which are found on it. See Tab. of Infecls, N^. 28. 
Thefe tubercles are of a roundifh or oblong figure, and are of 
various fizes, from that of a pea to the bignels of a nutmeg ; 
they are much harder than the reft of the ftalk, approaching 
to a woody ftrudture ; when cut open, they are found to con- 
tain each feveral oblong and narrow cells ; thefe have no com- 
munication with one another, and are each inhabited by a 
fmall white worm, which has two hooks at the head ; with 
thefe it breaks the fibres of the plant, in order to get at its 
juices. When it has arrived at the time of its change into the 
nymph ftate, it ceafes to eat, and drawing up its body much 
fhorter than ufual, its fkin hardens, and forms a dell, under 
whicli it changes into a very beautiful two- winged fly. 
The wings of this animal are of a very lingular appearance ; 
they are whitifh and transparent in the middle, but furrounded 
at the edges with a border of black in the form of a chain of 
figures like the letter Z. When the fly is i'eca in fome lights, 
the white parts of the wing is loft, and the whole appears a 
circle of thefe notched figures. 

The body and breaft of this fly are of a beautiful black, with 
fome flight variegations of yellow ; and the fhoulders are ele- 
gantly ftreaked with the laft colour. The anterior part of the 
head is white, which gives the creature a very fingular ap- 
pearance, and its back part is edged with a fine yellow down 
or hairynefs. The antenna; are reddifh ; and the legs are in 
part black, and in part of a fine clear brown. In obferving 
the changes of the worms of thefe galls, there are often ob- 
ferved fome which go through them in a different manner from, 
the reft, and finally produce a very different fpecies of fly. 
Thefe are the progeny of the eggs of fome other fpecies of fly, 
whofe worm being carnivorous, is lodged by the art of its 
parent, while it is yet in the egg ftate in the fubftance of this 
gall, there to prey upon the defenceless inhabitants. 
There are many other fpecies of galls, the inhabitants of which 
are expofed to the fame fort of enemies. In thofe it is com- 
mon to find the proper inhabitant and the devourer in the fame 
cell ; the one feeding on the juices of the plant, the other on 
its juices ; but this is not the cafe here, thefe worms imme- 
diately deftroying the proper inhabitants, and being found al- 
ways alone in their cells. Reaumur, Hift. Inf. vol.6, p. 221. 

THLASIAS, a term ufed by the antients to exprefs an eunuch 
made by a compreffion or contufion of the tefticles, not by the 
cutting them out. 

THLASIS, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs either a con- 
tufion without a wound, or a wound made by fome blunt in- 
ftrument, which contufed the parts. 

THLASMA, a word fometimes ufed like tblafis, to exprefs a 
contufion either with or without a wound j fometimes applied 
particularly to a recefs of the cranium inward without a 
fracture, an accident principally affecting children. 

THLASPEOS Semen, in the materia medica, the name of a feed 
produced by the common tblafpi arvenfe Jiliquis laiis, or com- 
mon treacle muftard. See the article Thlaspi, infr. 
It is a plant of about eight inches high ; the leaves are broad 
and oblong, and the flowers are white, and each compofed of 
four leaves. The feed-veftels are broad asd flat, and the feeds 
fmall and dark coloured. It grows wild in England, but is 
not very common. 

The feed mould be chofen clean and frefh, of a reddifh caft, 
and very ftiarp, and biting on the tongue. Great care ihould 
be taken in the buying this feed, becaufc it is often adulterated, 
and the feeds of common garden crefTes are too frequently fold 
in its place. It is an ingredient in feveral of our fhop compo- 
sitions, and is efteemed attenuating, deterfive and aperient, 
and is faid to promote urine, and the menfes, and to expel 
the after-birth. Lemery, Diet, of Drugs. 

THLASPI, Treacle MuJlard, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe: The flower con- 
ftfts of four leaves, and is of the cruciform kind. Thepiftil 
arifes from the cup, and finally becomes a roundifh fruit, of a 
flatted fhape, and ufually terminated all round with a foliaceous 
edge fplit at the extremity, and divided by an intermediate 
membrane into two cells, which ufually contain a number of 
flat feeds. To thefe marks it is to be added, that all the 
Tblafpii have whole, not divided leaves, in which they evi- 
dently differ from the najlurtium, or crefs kind. 
The fpecies of Thlajpi, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: r. The common Tblafpi. 2. The fmaller hoary- 
leaved Tblafpi. 3. The Held-Tblafpi with broad pods. 
4. The hairy podded Tblafpi. 5. The Tblafpi with heart- 
fafhioned pods. 6. The fecrodo-Thlafpi, or Tblafpi fmel- 
ling ftrongly of garlick. 7. The larger perfoliated field- 
Tblajpi. 8. The fmaller perfoliated fe\d-Tblafpi. 9. The 
little red-flowered rock-Tbiafpi. 10. The purple-flowered 
3 alpine 
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alpine Thhjpi, with round flefhy leaves. 1 1, The little Por- 
tugal _ fcurvygrafs-leaved fklajpi. 12. The little alpine 
Tblafpij, with thick narrow leaves. 13. The Tblafpi called 
the rule of Jericho. 14. The Virginian Tblajpi, with leaves 
like the Ibeiis, but broader and ferrated at the eds;es. 15. 
The ever-green niountain-Ti/d/^'. 16. The and) -Tblajpi, 
with red and white flowers. 17. The bitter umbellated 
&e\d-TblaJpi. 18. The lefier umbellated c-Andy-Tblajpi, 
with white umbellatcd flowers of a fweet fcent. 19. The 
grafly- leaved purple-flowered umbellated Portugal-TV;/^/. 
20. The graffy-leaved umbellated Portugal-TT'/fv/]'/, with 
whice flowers. 21. The rock-Tblajpi, with vermieulated 
leaves. Tourn. Inih p. 212. See the article Thlaspeos 
Semen, fupra. 

THLASPIDIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants ; 
the characters of which are thefe. The flower conlifts of 
four leaves, and is of the cruciform kind. The piff.il arifes 
from die cup, and finally becomes a l'brt of double fruit, flat, 
and compofed of two parts feparated one from the other by an 
intermediate membrane, and each containing ufually one 
long- fhaped flatted feed. 

The fp-jcies of Tblajpidium, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe : 1. The French Tblajpidium, with hairy leaves like 
thofe of hawkweed. 2. The hairy Tblajpidium, with auri- 
culated flower-cups. 3. The pale yellow-flowered annual 
Tblajpidium. 4. The reddifh-leaved Tblajpidium. 5. The 
ever-flowering ihrubby Tblajpidium , with'' leucoium leaves. 
6. The ever-flowering ihrubby Tblajpidium, with variegated 
leaves. 7. The alkanet-leaved Tblajpidium. 8. The fpiked 
Italian Tblajpidium. 9. The narrow-leaved fmooth moun- 
tam-Tbla/pidium. 10. The dwarf alpine rough Tblajpidium. 
Tourn. Gift, p. 214. 

THLIBI7E, in antiquity, a kind of eunuchs. See the article 
Castration. 

THOCOS, ©^j, in antiquity, the fame with Thacas. See the 
article Thacas. 

THOKES, in our old writers, fifh with broken bellies, forbid 
by flatute to be mixed or packed with Tale-Jijb. 22 .Ed. IV. 
c. 2. Blount^ Cowel. 

THORACIS Primus, in anatomy, a name given by many of 
the anatomical writers to the mufcle called by the French the 
Souclav'ter. See the article Subclavius. 

Thoracis partus, in anatomy, a name given by many of the 
earlier writers to a mufcle called by the modern writers Jer- 
raius porticus injerior. The fame authors gave the name of 
tertius Thoracis to the Jerratus pojlicus Juperior. 

THOKvE Radix, in the materia medica, the name of a root 
which keeps its place in the catalogues of officinal fimples, 
but is feldom ufed. 

The plant which produces it is the Thora valdcnjis of Gerard. 
It is kept in the gardens of the curious, but grows wild in the 
mountainous parts of Germany. The root is compofed of a 
number of granules or frnall lumps, like that of the common 
ranunculus; the leaves are roundifh and ftand on fmall pe- 
dicles, and the ftalks are about fix inches high, and the flowers 
yellow, and like thofe of our common wild ranunculus's. 
The root is acrid and corrofive, and the juice of the leaves 
is faid to poifon animals, and to have been ufed by the an- 
tients for that purpofe. Pomet's Hill, of Drugs, p. 41. 

THORAX (Cycl.) -Dr. Hoadley thinks it proved from Mr. 
Hales's experiments, in his vegetable ftatics and hsemaftatics, 
that there is air in the cavity of the Thorax, between the luncrs 
and the pleura. See his Ledures on Refpiration. 

Abjcejfes in the Thorax, or breaft. One of the moft remark- 
able accounts we have ever had of the efFe&s of an abfeefs in 
the breajf, is from Mr. Chicoyneau, of the academy of Mont- 
pelier, given in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, in 1731. 

The cafe was this : A young lady of about nine years old, 
of a thin habit, a fprightly temper, and dry conltitution, feem- 
ed to be growing crooked, both her moulders but particular- 
ly the left were more raifed than they naturally ihould be 
and her whole body became fomewhat more bent than ufual 
toward the right fide. Mr. Chicoyneau was fent for at this 
time, to know whether any itop could be put to the progrefs 
of this bad arrangement of the parts. On examining the 

. lady it was found, that though {he was naturally lean, yet 
there was a fullnefs all about her moulders, and that the edges 
of the moulder blades toward the fpine were fo elevated as to 
have between them and the ribs a fpace of two fingers breadth 
wide ; and the fpine of the back, inifead of running down in 
a perpendicular line was crooked, and from the fourth verte- 
bra downwards was pufhed out of its natural fituation ; this 
bending continued down to the loins, and formed a fort of 
arch, the convexity of which was toward the left-fide, and 
was fo fenfible a little below the moulder- blade, that it feemed 
two fingers breadth out of its place. It feemed from this that 
the confequences muff, be very bad, and that the young lady 
would inevitably fall into a terrible deformity, which neither 
art nor nature could prevent, and that the organs of refpira- 
tion would be greatly injured, as is commonly the cafe in thefe 
bad arrangements of the parts. 

Mr. Chicoyneau took his leave with giving her parents fome 
flattering hopes that nature might reftore the parts in their far- 
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ther growth, as children whofe bones are difordered by rickets 
often have them right again in more advanced years, and was 
intending to prefcribe a flight regimen ; when, about five 
days afterwards he was again called in on account of a fever 
which attacked the young lady with great violence, and was 
always worft during the night, going off by gentle fweating 
toward the morning ; on thoroughly enquiring into the fymp- 
toms this appeared to be a putrid fever, and, befide all the 
other fymptoms of that difeafe, the patient had a conftant and 
terrible pain in her fhoulders, and with this a very troublefome 
dry cough, and a difficulty of refpiration, whence it appeared 
too plainly, that either the lungs or the pleura were threaten- 
ed with an inflammatory fluxion : After twenty days the fever 
began to abate, but ftill did not quite leave her ; and it was 
not long after when all the figns of an internal l'uppuration 
appeared, and Mr. Chicoyneau dreaded an incurable phthifis. 
The pulfe after this grew much worfe, and was very irregu- 
lar ; and two other phyficians being called in, all agreed that 
the child had but few days to live, ordered only fome gentle 
cordials, and acquainted the parents with the danger. When 
all hopes were over, the nurfes acquainted the doflors on one 
of their vi[its, that lince their laft the patient had difcharged 
by fl-ool at feveral times a very large quantity of a white vifcid 
matter, refembling pus ; and that before every one of thefe 
evacuations the young patient had great irritations, and violent ' 
pains in the belly. 

Nature had not given the patient over, though her doctors had, 
and foon (hewed that fhe could do what baffled the efforts of 
art. The matter voided was found, on examination, to be 
true pus, with a very fmall mixture of blood, the voiding it 
by ftool continued many days with the fame frequency and 
violence, and the fever and other fymptoms all going off at 
this time by regular degrees, the difcharge was foon found to 
be critical, and there wereibme hopes of nature's performing 
a cure by it. 

The difcharge continued about twelve days, and at the end 
of a little longer time the patient was perfectly recovered. 
There is no doubt, from the cough and all the fymptoms, 
that this matter was contained in the breaft, and though it 
has appeared incredible to many, that matter thus formed 
fhould be taken up into the blood-veflels and carried in the 
courfe of circulation to the inteftines, and there difcharged, 
yet this cafe feems an inconteftible proof of the puflibility 
of it. 

There remained now no danger to the patient, but that of 
the increafe of her deformity by the progrefs of the difplacing 
of the fpine, and other bones, as there was all the reafon in the 
world to believe, that during the time of this long and ter- 
rible illnefs thefe parts had grown much worfe ; but, on in- 
fpeclion, nature was found here to have been as good a phy- 
fician as in the other cafe; and, to the amazement of all that 
were prefent, the bones were all found in their natural 
places. 

It was eafy to fee from this, that the difplacing of the bones 
had been wholly owing to this tumor within the breaft, the 
inflammation and fuppuration of which had occafioned all the 
illnefs the patient had endured. The tumor was doubtlefs 
formed in the pofterior region of the Thorax, whence it en- 
larged itfelf afterwards, extending to the neighbouring parts, 
and as to this alone was owing the caufe of the difplacing the 
bones, it is no wonder that when this caufe no longer fub- 
fifted, they again reaffirmed their places. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 
1731- 

Mr. le Dran remarks, that whenever any confiderable quan- 
tity of pus is contained in either cavity of the Thorax, that 
fide will appear larger than the other. Med. Eff. Edinb. 
Wounds of the Thorax. The wounds of the Thorax or breaft, 
are of three kinds ; either the wound is inflicted on the exter- 
nal parts only, or it penetrates into the cavity of the breaft ; 
or thirdly, the contents of the Thorax partake alfo of the 
wound. 

It may be difcovered whether wounds do or do not penetrate 
into the cavity of the Thorax, either by the fight or by the 
hearing, obferving whether any found proceeds from the 
wound at the time of infpiration, by feeling with the probe 
or a finger, and obferving whether they pafs into the cavity, 
or meet with any refiftance, by injecting warm water, which 
if the wound does not penetrate will return ftrongly upon you ; 
and laftly, you will be convinced that it dues not by the 
abfence of bad fymptoms, fuch as difficulty of breathing, 
fainting and fick fits, which always attend a wound that pene- 
trates into this cavity. If the wound is found not to pene- 
trate, it is to be treated as a common flight wound. But fome- 
times an external wound of this kind runs very deep, and 
obliquely between the mufcles and the ribs, and is thereby 
rendered very difficult to be cleanfed from grumous blood and 
matter ; and the matter in this cale frequently deftroys the 
neighbouring parts, and produces ulcers, and very dangerous 
or incurable fiftula: ; nay, fometimes it makes its way through 
the pleura, into the cavity of the Thorax, and forms an em- 
pyema, or brings on a phthifis, and death itfelf. 
The great bufinefs in this cafe is to clear the finufes from the 
blood and matter confined in them ; and this is to be done 
either by preffure, or by ordering the wound to be fucked by 
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a healthy perfon, or by drawing it out with a fyphon, or 
making farther openings with a knife. A proper fyringe with 
its mouth applied to the wound, and a ftrong fu&ion made, 
often will fill itfelf with the confined blood and matter, and 
by repeating the operation prove of very fignal fervice. 
In wounds that penetrate into the cavity, when a large quan- 
tity of blood is fpilt into the cavity of the Thorax, the ex- 
panfion of the lungs, the office of refpiration, and the courfe of 
the blood through the lungs are impeded, and the blood in 
the lungs being infpiffated by frequently being retarded there, 
life cannot be Supported j but where the quantity of extrava- 
fated blood is not fo large as to occafion thefe accidents, there 
ftill is danger that it mould putrify by degrees, and corrupt 
either the diaphragm, pleura, or lungs, which mutt occafion 
very bad fymptoms, and finally death itfelf, and that in a 
fhort time. When blood is extravafated in the Tliorax, we 
mutt therefore ufe all diligence to get it away. If the wound 
is inflicted on the middle or lower part of the Thorax, and has 
not a very narrow opening, it will be convenient to lay the 
patient upon the wounded fide, and advife him to fetch his 
breath deep, or cough ; and if the difcharge is hindered by 
lumps of grumous blocd flopping up the orifice, they mult 
be removed with a probe, or with the fingers, or drawn out 
with a fyringe. If the blood is become too thick to flow out 
of the wound, an injection of barley-water with the addition 
of a little honey of rofes and a fmall quantity of foap muft 
be ufed ; this is to be injected, and the patient made after- 
wards to lie on the wounded fide, to let it run out again ; 
and this muft be repeated, till it appears that all the grumous 
blood is warned away. But if the wound is fo narrow and 
oblique that this method cannot be ufed, it muft be enlarged 
with the incifion- knife. Great caution is to be obferved not 
to fatigue the patient too much, by attempting to difcharge 
all the extravafated blood at one time. It will be more fate 
to do it by intervals, at different times, efpecially if he be fub- 
ieft to fwoonings ; but the wound muft be kept open in the 
mean time, by introducing a filver or leaden pipe into it, or 
at leaft a large tent with a it ring fattened to it. This method 
of cleanfing the cavity of the Thorax is to be repeated, till 
the difcharge mail entirely ceafe, and the external wound can 
be conveniently healed. 

When a wound is made in the upper part of the breaft, the 
patients lying on the wounded fide cannot at all let out the 
matter in the cavity ; but an opening muft be made in the 
lower part of the Thorax, between the fecond and third rib, 
counting upwards, if it is on the left fide ; but if it is on the 
the right fide then between the third and fourth rib, about 
a hand's breadth from the fpine. The place where the open- 
ing is to be made Should be firft marked with ink, and the 
instrument generally ufed to make it is the trocar, which muft 
be driven above the rib into the Thorax with great caution, 
and gentlenefs j after it has penetrated, the fteel inftrument 
is to be drawn out, and the pipe left in as a paflage for the 
extravafated blood to be let out by ; and if it does not readily 
make its way out by this, its evacuation may be forwarded 
by the fuction of a fyringe. The trochar is in common ufe 
on this occafion ; but as the lungs are very liable to be wound- 
ed by the palling of this inftrument forcibly into the cavity 
of the Thorax, it is better to divide the common integuments 
with an incifion- knife, as alfo the mufcles and pleura, care- 
fully avoiding the lungs, which are very apt to adhere to the 
pleura in this part ; when this perforation is properly made, 
it is carefully to be kept open as long as neceflary, and the 
wound above to be healed up as foon as poflible. 
The cavity of the Thorax being thus cleanfed, the wound is 
to be drefled once every day, and the dreffing performed with 
all poflible expedition ; and the utmoft diligence ufed to guard 
the contents of the Thorax from the injuries of the external air. 
Heijler's Surg. p. 70. 

THOS, ©«s, in zoology, a name given to an animal of the 
wolf kind, but larger than the common wolf. It never touches 
men or cattle, and rather provides its food by cunning than 
open force ; preying chiefly on poultry and water -fowl. 
Hofm. Lex. univ. in voc. 

THOUGHTS, in a boat, a name given by feamen to the 
benches, on which the men fit down to row. 

THOWLES, in a boat, are thofe pins in its gunnel, between 
which the men put their oars when they row. 

THRACIA Gemma, a ftone mentioned by Pliny, and defcribed 
by him to be of three kinds ; the one of a plain green, but a 
confiderably deep and ftrong colour, the other of a paler green 
without variegation, and the third fpotted with blood- coloured 
fpots. This is a fhort defcription, but the ftone feems to 
have been a jafper, of the nature of our green oriental jafper 
and heliotrope. 

THRACIUS Lapis, in the natural hiftory of the antients, a 
ftone often mentioned, and firft called Una lapis, from the 
place where it was firft found, which was in the neighbour- 
hood of Bina, or Bena, a town in Thrace. 
It has been by fome authors allowed a place in the catalogues of 
the materia medica ; but it is impoflible for us to fay with any 
certainty which of feveral fubftances now known (which all 
anfwer in fome degree to the accounts left us of it) is the real 
body they meant by that name. 
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It was an inflammable body, found in mines, and in the bed* 
of rivers; and, in burning, afforded a very oftenfive iinell. 
Some of the late authors have fuppofed it was our common 
pit-coal, the antients expreffed by this name ; others, that it 
was jet ; and others, the common cannel coal. Hill's Theo- 
phraltus, p. 34. 

THRANlT.fl£, in the Roman trireme gallies, or thofe which 
had three rows of rowers ; thofe of the upper row were called 
by this name, the fecond the Zygites, and the loweft Tha- 
lamita. 

The Zygita, or middle row of men, in thefe veffels took up 
but very little room, having a conveniency of moving their 
hands and oars under the feats of thofe who fat next before 
them. 

Meibom, in his difcourfe of the naval architecture of the an- 
tients, has proved that the builders of thefe veflels found much 
better places for the feveral tires of rowers, than the com- 
mentators on the works of the authors who mention them have 
done; and that hence the vaft height fuppofed neceflary in thefe 
veflels is much of it imaginary, and that the tefiaraconteris of 
Philopater, a veflel faid to have forty tire of oars, may have 
been built and managed, though requiring four thoufand men 
to row it. 

This author is of opinion, that according to the plan he has 
given of the Roman naval architecture, we might very much 
improve our own gallies and galleafles, He acknowledges 
our form indeed to be preferable in general to theirs; but 
would have the fame proportions kept up by us that were by 
them in their long veflels. Meibom. de Trirem. 

THRASOS, a term ufed by Hippocrates, to exprefs a wild- 
nefs and nercenefs in the eyes of perfons, who approach to 
a delirium in fevers. 

THRAUPiS, in zoology, the name given by many authors 
to. the bird more commonly called citrineUa 5 a fmall bird of 
' the fize of a linnet, kept in cages in Italy for its iinging, and 
of a green, yellow, and grey colour. See the article Ci- 

TRINELLA. 

THRAUHMA, a name given by the antients to a kind of gum 
ammoniacum, which was drier than the common, and more 
eafily crumbled to pieces. 

THRAUSTOMICTHES, in natural hiftory, the name of a 
genus of compound earths. The word is derived from the 
Greek 8$uvn>;, brittle, and (*i*0i)(, mixt. 
The bodies of this genus are loams compofed of fand and a 
lefs vifcid clay, and are therefore of a friable or crumbly tex- 
ture. 

The earths of this genus are generally ufed to make bricks ; 
and there are feveral fpecies of them, 1. A whitifJh one, 
dug in great plenty in Staffordfliire, and fome other counties. 
a. A browniin white one very plentiful about London. 3. 
A pale yellow one, common in moft parts of England at 
fmall depths. 4. A fharp rough one, of a deep yellow, dug 
near the town of Hedgerley near Windfor, and commonly 
called Windfor loame : It is not found in any other place, 
and is of great value ; it makes the bricks uled for the iron 
furnaces, and ferves at the glafs-houfes and among the che- 
mifts as a very ftrong and valuable lute ; and is not only 
ufed in England, but carried to Holland and Germany, 
and many other parts of the world. 5. A deep dufky yellow 
one, dug in moft parts of England, near the furface. 6. A 
hard brown one, found at fome depth in Buckinghamshire, 
and ufually found full of fmall fhells : It is ufed for covering 
the ridges of barns, and copings of walls ; and makes very 
firm and durable barn-floors. 7. A light pale brown one, 
the loofefl: and moft friable of all the genera, ufed in many 
places for making the bell-founders moulds. 8. A yellowiin. 
brown one : This is common in malt parts of the kingdom, 
and makes the fine red bricks ufed for ornamenting buildings. 
Hill's Hift. of Foff. p. 424. 

THREAD (Cycl.)— The Thread of the Laplanders is very fine, 
white and ftrong, but it is of a very different nature from 
ours ; they know nothing of flax or hemp, nor of any other 
plant whofe ftalks might fupply the place of thefe in making 
Thread, but theirs is made of the finews of the rain-deer. 
They kill of thefe animals a very great number continually, 
partly for food, partly for the fkins which they ufe in cloath- 
ing themfelves, covering their huts, and on many other oc- 
caiions ; the finews of all that they kill are very carefully 
preferved, and delivered to the women, whofe province it is 
to prepare this neceflary matter. They beat the finews very 
well, after having fteeped them a long time in water, and 
then they fpin them out. 

The Thread they thus make is of any degree of finenefs they 
pleafe ; but it never is any longer than the finew from which 
it is made. They ufe this in fowing their cloaths, fhoes, 
gloves, &c. and the trappings of their rain-deer. The Threads 
of the fame finew are laid up together, and are all of a length ; 
and as the different finews afford them of very different 
lengths, they accordingly pick out fuch as the prefent 
ufe requires, both in regard to length and finenefs. This 
fort of thread is made with much more labour than ours; 
but it is greatly fuperior to it on many occafions, where 
ftrength is rather required than beauty. 
Thefe people have, befides this, a way of making a fort of 

yarn 
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yarn of (lieeps wool, which they weave into garters and a 
fort of ribbands, ufed by way of ornament ; but they place 
. no value on it, becaufe of us want of ftrenethJ Schefer's 
Hill. Lapland. ° M 

Air-1 hheads, a term ufed by fome to exprefs thofe fine long 
white filaments or thready fubitances, which we meet with in 
Vaft numbers floating about in the air, in-Auguft and September. 
i he world has been much perplexed about the generation of 
thefe, till it was known that they were the work of fpiders, 
and that they ferved thefe creatures to move from place to 
place by. 'I hey are long, downy, and very foft, and though 
they hold together when untouched, they ftick to the fingers 
iii handling, and eafily break with a flight touch. 
I he greater number of fpiders have the property of (pinning 
this fort of Thread. The long-legged rield-fpider, called the 
Jhepberd, and fome others, want it ; thefe have nothing to do 
with the Air-threads, fo much wondered at j but all the o- 
thers, that is, all thofe which nature has endowed with a 
power of fpinning, make them. 

The general method of thefe creatures fpinning and weaving 
their webs, is by letting down the thread and then drawing 
it after them, and fo dilpofing it as they think proper ; but in 
the midit of their work of this fort, if they are clofely ob- 
ierved, they will be fometimes found to dcfiit, and turning 
the tail to the contrary way of the wind they will emit a thread 
with great violence, no ltfs than that with which a jet of wa- 
ter is difcharged from a cock. In this manner they continue 
darting forth the thread, which the wind takes, and carrying 
it forward it foon becomes many yards long. Soon after this 
the creature will throw herfelf oft from the web, and trufting 
herfetf to the air with this long tail, will afcend fwiftly, and 
to a great height with it. The fragments of thefe lines, or 
the whole lines, and the fpiders attached to them though un- 
obferved, make thefe Air-threads, and the ufe nature deflines 
them for, is evidently the wafting the creature along the air, 
and giving it an opportunity of preying on gnats, and many 
other infects that inhabit the air, out of the reach of theie 
creatures by any other means. 

'I he young fpiders, as well as the old ones, have this proper- 
ty of fpinning Threads, and failing in the air by means of 
them j and it is common to fee very minute fpiders at the 
ends of very long lines. No one particular kind is famous 
more than the reft for this practice, but all that can (pin, ai 
the proper feafon of the year do it. 

The threads themfelves fhew the ufe they are of to the crea- 
ture in feizing its prey - y for they, as well as the webs below, 
are ufually found filled with the fragments of devoured ani- 
mals, the legs of flies, and the like. 

When the Threads are newly fpun, they are always fingle, 
and are generally fcen afcending up higher and higher in the 
air i but when they are feen coming down, they are found 
fometimes compofed of three or four others, and either with- 
out any fpider at the ends, or with two or three or more. 
It is plain that this happens from the meeting of thefe threads 
one with another in the air, and their tangling together ; 
and this incommodes the creatures, and brings them down. 
The whole procefs of the workmanfhip of thefe threads is 
eafily feen, by obferving fume of the fpiders which have not 
yet mounted Into the air, but feem to be meditating their 
flight. It is common to fee one of thefe creatures at fuch 
a time mount the top-mod branch of a bufh, and from thence 
dart out at its tail one after another feveral of thefe long 
Threads, by way of allaying what it can do, and how it {hall 
like them. When the creature has darted out a thread to 
the length of feveral yards, it will of a Hidden draw it all 
up again, and wind it up into a fink- with its fore-feet ; 
but more frequently they break it off, and let it go. One 
fpider will fometimes dart out, and break off in this manner 
a great number of Threads, before it fpins one that it will trult 
to ; but at length it will pleafe itfelf with fome one, and 
commit itlelf to the air on it. 

Thefe broken Threads are what fill the air with the loofc 
threads we fee in autumn ; and as thefe foon entangle to- 
gether, and bring one another down, it is no wonder that 
they are more frequent in the lower regions of the air, than 
thofe with the fpiders adhering to them, which ufually rife to 
great heights, and fuftain themfelves there. And hence the 
origin of the Threads was much perplexed among the en- 
quirers, becaufe they were found without any mark of the ani- 
mal to which they owed .their exiftence. The bufinefs of 
feeding is not all the ufe of thefe Threads, but the creatures 
evidently fport and entertain themfelves by means of them, 
floating about in the air, and changing height and place at 
pleafure. 

When a fpider has once raifed itfelf from the earth in this 
manner, it does notdefcend always on the fame Thread \i a- 
rofe by, but draws that up at times, and winds it up into a 
hank with its fore-feet, and darts out another by way of fup- 
port ; and the new Thread is made more or lefs long, as it is 
intended for a higher or lower flight, 

1 hefe Air-threads are not only found in autumn, but even in 
the depth of winter. The fercne days about Cbriftmas bring 
out great numbers of them ; but thc'Threads are at this feafon 
only fhort and {lender. They are the produce of the young 
Suppl. Vol. il. 
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fpiders, hatched only the autumn before, and are fildom ufed 
to fuftain the animal, hut feem a mere fporting of it, being 
thrown out and broke off at (mall lengths. The thicker ropes 
of the autumn are the only ones intended for the fupport of 
the old fpiders in the air, when there is plenty of (mail flies 
that inhabit the airy region, and make it worth the creature's 
while fo take up its habitation among them. Phil. Tranf 
N°. 50. 

I HRLX, among the Romans, an appellation given to gladi- 
ators, either becaufe they were natives of Thrace, or wore 

ttjij 1 ™' r tlle manner °f tnat country. Pitijc. in voc. 

THRIFT, Siaiice, in botany. See the the article Sta- 
tice. 

I he feveral more common fpecies of this plant have been 
uled to be raifed promifcuoufly for making the edges of flower- 
beds, inflead of box; but the ncceffity of tranfplanting them 
every year to keep them within due bounds, has made them 
of late much difuled. 

J hey are all propagated by parting their roots ; the beft time 
for doing which is in autumn, and they will grow with very 
little trouble, and flower in the May following, continuing i„ 
flower about three weeks or a month, if the weather is not 
too dry. Miller's Gardener's 0ia. 

THRIO, ; «, in antiquity, a feflival in honour of Apollo. 
Palter, T. I. p. 405. 

THRIPS, in natural hillory, a name ufed among the antients, 
to exprefs a fort of worm hatched from the egg of a beetle; 
which, while in the worm-flate, eats its way into wood, and 
forms cells and cavities in it of various fhapes, and in various 
directions, often refembling the figures of letters or other 
things. 

The antient Greeks are faid to have ufed fmall pieces of the 
wood thus eroded in particular forms, as fcals before the en- 
graving of thefe utenfils was invented, and indeed they muff, 
very well have ferved this purpofe, flnce it is fcarce pofiible to 
conceive how one of thefe pieces of corroded wood ihould be 
counterfeited, or the impreffion imitated. 
Lucian mentions his marking his olives with a fignature of one 
of thefe pieces of wood greatly eroded, and ufes the word 
Thrips, not as the name of the animal, but of the piece of 
wood eroded by it. Theophraftus, Pliny and Ariftotle, alfo 
ufe the fame expreffion ; and we find that the word Thrips 
was as frequently ufed to fignify the pieces of wood, eroded, 
as the animal which eroded them. 

THRISSA, in ichthyology, the name given by the Greeks and 
by the modern Latin writers, to the fifh which we call the 
Jhad, or the mother of the herrings. 

This is called by Artedi the clupea, with the top of the up- 
per jaw divided, and with black fpots on each fide. This 
accurate author obferves alfo, that the agomts or agonc of Sal- 
vian, the farachus of Charleton, and the alofa minor and ha- 
rengus minor of Willughby, and others, which we call the 
pilchard, differ only from the Thrijftt in fize ; all bein<r the va- 
rieties of the fame fpecies of fifh, and all charactered by this 
fpecific name. 

THROAT [Cycl.) — oW-Throat, in medicine. See the ar- 
ticle Quinzy, Cycl. and Suppl. 

Throat-Fib, in botany, the name of a plant of the bell- 
flower kind, called in Latin Trachelitis!. Its characters and 
fpecies, fee under that head. 

'This plant yields, when wounded, a milky juice in great 
plenty, and this if received into a Ihell or other fmall veflel, 
curdles immediately, and the whey runs from the thick part ; 
this whey is of a brown colour, whereas that of the wild let- 
tuce is of a fine purple, and dries into a cake that may be 
crumbled into a purple powder. The juice pf the Throat- 
wort fmells four, and its curdled part being dried burns like 
refin at the flame of a candle. Phil. Tranf. N°. 224. 

THROMBUS, a word ufed by fome medical writers, to ex- 
prefs a grume or clot of blood. 

THROSTLE, an Englifh name for the common mavis, or 
fong-thrufh. SeeTuRDUS. 

THROWING, among bowlers. See the article Bowl- 
ing. 

THRYALLIS, in botany, a name given by Nicandcr, and 
fome other writers, to a fpecies of mullein ufed in the coronas 
and garlands of the antients ; and, as he exprefsly fays, diffe- 
rent from the common wild mullein. 

Diofcorides feems to make this his third fpecies, and calls ft 
lyehnitis, from its ufe in lamps ; the Greeks beating out its 
thready ffalks, and ufing them for the wicks of lamps. We 
have a kind of verbafcum, or mullein, which we call lychnitis, 
in commemoration of Diofcorides's name ; but it does 
not appear to be the fame fpecies that Nicander and the 
other Greeks called by that name. Some alfo called it ne~ 
keia, or necuia, from its ufe in making a kind of torch ; that 
was the thing with which they kindled the funeral piles of the 
dead. 

THUMB, Pollex, in anatomy, one of the members, or parts of 
the hand. See the article Hand, Cycl. and Suppl 
'The firfl: phalanx of the bones of the Thumb is not like thofe 
of the other fingers. Antient authors reckon it among the 
bones of the metacarpus, which it refembles very much, and 
by this means allow only two phalanges to the Thumb, and 
L 1 1 1 make 
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make five metacarpal bones. The convex fide of this phalanx 
is very much flatted, and is much broader toward the head, 
than toward the bans. On the concave fide is a kind of an- 
gular line, which in fome meafure diftinguifhes it into two 
parts. Its head is like thofe of the metacarpal bones, only 
flatted at top. The articular fide of its bafis is proportioned 
to the digital fide of the os trapezium of the carpus, and fram- 
ed in fuch a manner as that the figmoide cavities and eminen- 
ces in the two bones crofs one another. This articulation has 
fomething very particular in it ; it is a kind of double gingly- 
muSj which readily allows of flexion and extenfion, adduc- 
tion and abduction, but with difficulty permits the oblique 
motions, becaufe then the two fides run counter to each 
other. 

The fecond phalanx of the Thumb is Shorter than the firft ; 
its body is convex or femi cylindrical on one fide, flat on the 
other, and contracted between the edges. The articular fide 
of the bafis is gently concave, and is furrounded near the 
edges by fmall tuberofities ; as alfo near the angle of the pha- 
lanx. The head is the regular portion of a pulley, which pro- 
jects more on the concave, than on the convex fide ; and on 
each fide of it there is a fmall fofTula, and fome inequalities 
in form of tubercles. On the flat or concave iide of the pha- 
lanx are two rough lines, one near each edge; they are the 
impreifions or marks of the articular vaginae. The connec- 
tion of this phalanx with the firft, is by a kind of arthrodia, or 
by a flat enarthrofis, which permits a motion in feveral direc- 
tions, though more limited than in other articulations of the 
fame kind. It is articulated with the third by a very perfect 
ginglymus. 

The third phalanx of the Thumb reprefents the half of a fort 
of cone, cut lengthwife, and by joining it to the fame bone 
of the other Thumb, an entire cone is formed ; the convex 
fide is more even than the flat fide, and on each edge there is 
a tuberofity near the bafis : The bafis has two hollow fides, 
which form a ginglymus with the head of the fecond phalanx. 
The head is flat and fmall, ending in a rough femi-circular 
border, which on the flat fide of the bone reprefents a horfe- 
fhoe. PFinfow's Anat. p. 87. 
THUNDER (Cycl.)— The noiCe ot Thunder and the flame of 
lightning are eafily made by art. If a mixture of oil or fpirit 
of vitriol be made with water, and fome filings of iteel ad- 
ded to it, there will immediately arife a thick fmoak, or va- 
pour, out of the mouth of the veflel ; and if a lighted candle 
be applied to this, it will take fires the flame will imme- 
diately defcend into the vefiel, and this will be burft to pieces, 
with a noife like that of a cannon. 

This is fo far analogous to Thunder and lightning, that a great 
cxplofion and fire are occafioned by it ; but in this they differ, 
that this matter when once fired is destroyed, and can give no 
more explofions ; whereas in the heavens one clap of Thun- 
der ufually follows another, and there is a continued fuccef- 
fion of them for a long time. Mr. Homberg explained this 
by the lightnefs of the air above us, in comparifon of that 
here, which therefore would not fuffer all the matter fo kind- 
led to be diflipated at once, but kept it for feveral returns. 
Thunder-5/jw, in natural hiftory, the fame with that called 

by authors Brontia. See the article Brontia. 
THUND£R-5/or//ij. It is frequent in the Thunder -ft arms in 
hot climates, to fee a bituminous matter fall with the lighten- 
ing to the ground, and there continue for fome time burning 
in a mafs, or elfe burft at once into a multitude of fparks, 
which burn every thing they touch, and always leave a violent 
fmell of brimftone behind them. 

Something of this nature, but concreted into a foiid form and 
refcmbling common brimftone, was fome years ago obferved 
in the ifle of Wight ; of which Mr. Cook, an inhabitant of 
Newport there, has given the following account : 
The month of July, in the year 1737, had been very fultry 
and the nights often ftormy, in particular there was one even- 
ing a very violent ftorm of Thunder and lightening, attended 
toward the end with a great deal of rain. The morning af- 
terwards, as a countryman was walking over a meadow near 
the fea-fide, he obferved a yellow ball of a fhining matter, 
lying loofe upon the turf or grafs. When he had taken it up. 
he found it to be no other than a lump of fulphur, of an un- 
commonly ftrong fmell, and covered all over with a multi- 
tude of fine mining cryltals of a yellowifh colour, which fell 
off on the lighteft touch. The whole fubftance appeared to 
he fomewhat fpungy, and it had a large hole in one part ; 
ir was near an inch long, and fomewhat more than half an 
inch in diameter, and when put to the fire proved readily in- 
flammable, and burnt with a whiter flame than common 
brimftone, and with lefs acid and fuffocating fumes. 
The author of this account feems to think, that there is great 
probability that this ball was generated, not under ground but 
in the air, and that it was of the nature of thofe maffes of 
bituminous matter falling fo frequently in Thunder-Jiorms, in 
the hotter countries, but that by fome accident it miffed tak- 
ing fire, and was therefore left perfect in its folid form. It 
feems not to have been generated under ground, fince if it 
hud, it could never have been found on the furface fo per- 
fectly clean, with its pores all empty not filled with earth, 
and its covering of cryftals untouched, though they adhered 
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fo very lightly to it that the gentleft touch threw them off". 
Phil. Tranf. N°. 450. p. 449. 
THURIBULUM, among the Romans, a cenfer or vefiel, in 

which incenfe was burnt at facrifices. Pitifc. in voc. 
THURIFICATI, in church hiftory, a designation given to 
thofe, who, to avoid the perfecution of the Roman emperors, 
offered franlcinccnfe to the heathen gods. Hofm, Lex. in voc. 
See the article Persecution. 
THURSIO, in ichthyology, a fpecies of fifh, mentioned by 
Pliny, 1. g. c. 9. It is thought by fome to be the Phocana^ 
or porpoife ; and by others the Sturgeon. Hofm. Lex. univ. 
in voc. See the articles Porpoise, and Sturgeon. 
THURUS, in natural hiftory, the name of a creature defcribed 
by Gefner, and fome others, as a diftinct fpecies of 
wild bull ; but the accounts of it feem either fabulous, 
or miftaken defcriptions of the wild bull. See die article 
Bos. 
THUYA, Tree of life, in botany the name of a genus of trees, 
the characters of which are thefe : The embryo fruits are of a 
fquammofc ftructure, and finally become a fort of oblong 
fruit, between the fcales of which there lie a fort of margi- 
nated feed. To this it is to be added, that the leaves are 
fcaly. 

The fpecies of Thuya, are the common arbor vita, and the 
Chinefe kind. Tourn. Inft. p. 587. 
THWART the Hazvfe, in the fea language. See the article 

Hawse. 
PHYIA, Qma., in antiquity, a feftival in honour of Bacchus* 
celebrated by the Eleans. Potter, Archaeol. Gnec. I. 2. c. 
20. T. 1. p. 405. 
THYITES Lapis, in the materia medica of the antients, the 
name of an indurated clay, approaching to the nature of a 
ftone. It was found in Egypt, and ufed in diftemperatures of the 
eyes. 

This fubftance has been very much mifunderitood by the late 
writers, and by moft of them fuppofed to be loft at this time j 
but this was wholly owing to their mithking the clafs of bo- 
dies among which they were tu look for it. Some imagining it to 
have been a fpecies of green marble ; and others the turquoife- 
ftone, that Diolcorides meant by this name. It is very plain 
however, that it was no other than an indurated clay of the 
morocbthus kind, and no more a ltone than that fubftance, 
that being alfo frequently called tapis morochthus. 
It is of a fmooth, even and regular texture, very heavy, of 
a mining furface, and of a pale green, without the admix- 
ture of any other colour, it does not at all adhere to the 
tongue, nor ftain the fingers in handling ; but drawn along 
a rough furface, leaves a flender white line. It melts flowly 
in the mouth, and is of a fharp acrid and difagreeable tafte ; 
and when rubbed down with water on a marble, it melts in- 
to a milky liquor of a pure white, not the leaft greennefs be- 
ing fenfible in it. It is found at prefent in the great mine at 
Goilelar in Saxony, and feems to owe its colour to particles 
of copper; to which alfo it owes the virtues attributed to it 
by Diofcorides, acting as a weak kind of verdigreafe. Hill's 
Hift. of Foff. p. 36. 
THYLACION, a word ufed by the antient medical writers, 
to exprefs the bag formed by the membranes of the fcetus at 
the orifice of the pudenda, before the birth. 
THYLLA, ©v>^.a., in antiquity, a feftival in honour of Venus. 

Potter, T. I. p. 405. 
THYMALLUS, in ichthyology, the name of a fi(h of the 
truttaceous kind, called in Englifh the greyling, or umber. 
It is of a long and flatted body, the belly is fomewhat broad, 
and the back rigid and thin. It feldom exceeds a pound, or 
at the utmoft a pound and half weight. Its back is of a 
dufky browniih green, with a fomewhat bluifh caft inter- 
mixed, and its fides of a more blue fliining glofs with an ad- 
mixture of gold colour. The fcales are of a fort of rhom- 
boidal form, and the fide-lines are much nearer the back 
than the belly. The fides are variegated with black fpots 
placed irregularly ; but there are none of thefe near the tail. 
The back has two fins, and the tail is forked. The head is 
fmall, the eyes large and protuberant ; the mouth is mode- 
rately large, and the upper jaw larger than the under; it has 
no teeth, but the whole jaws are rough like a file- 
It is caught in the frefli rivers in the mountainous counties of 
England, and in the like fituations in Germany, and other 
kingdoms, and is one of the fineft tailed of all the frefli- 
water fifh, It feeds on worms, and fpawns in May. See Tab. 
of Fifties, N°. 31. and WMughby's. Hift. Pifc. p. 187. 
THYMBRA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants ; the 
characters of which are thefe : The flowers and feeds are in 
all refpects like thofe of thyme, but that they are placed ver- 
ticillately round the ftalks. 

The fpecies of Thymbra, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe: 1. The Thymbra, fimply fo called, and named by- 
others candy favor y. %. The Spanilh Thymbra, with leaves 
like marjoram, called marum, and majlichina ; and by ibme 
clinopodium. 3. The round ifh-leavcd Spanifh Thymbra, 
4. The Spanifti Tliymbra, with leaves like the coris, called 
by (ome/erpillum ; and by others a fpecies of thyme. And, 5. 
The St. Julian Thymbra, or true favory, called alfo by fome 
fpiked favory, and the St. Julian's Savorv. Tourn. Inft. p. 197. 
1 THYME, 
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THYME, Thymus, in botany, &V. See the article Thymus. 

THYMELiEA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe : The flower confiff s of one 
leaf, and is funnel-fhaped, and cut into four fegments at the 
edges ; from the bottom of this there arifes a piftil, which fi- 
nally becomes an oval fruit ; which in fome fpecies is fuccu- 
lent, and in others is dry ; but in all contains oblong feeds. 
The fpecies of Thymelesa, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: I. The flax-leaved Thynelesa. 2. The African flax- 
leaved Thymelesa, with pale-coloured, and very fweet-fcented 
flowers. 3. The African flax-leaved Thymelesa, with broad, 
obtufe, and mining leaves. 4. The African flax-leaved Thy- 
melesa, with flowers collected into duffers. 5. The dwarf 
alpine flax-leaved Thymelesa, with purple fweet-fcented flowers. 
6. The dwarf alpine flax-leaved Thymelesa, with fweet- 
fcented white flowers. 7. The fmall hairy knot-grafs-leaved 
Portugal Thymelesa. 8. The common toad-flax- leaved Thy- 
melesa. 9. The Spanifh Thymelesa, with toad -flax- leaves. 
10. The African Thymelesa, with very narrow, and fhort 
rofemary-like leaves, ji. The Africaa. Thymelaa, with long 
and narrow rofemary-like leaves. 12. The rofemary-leaved 
African Thyr/iclesa, with long flowers. 13. The white- 
flowered fhrubby African Thymelesa, with rofemary leaves. 
14. The Spanifh Thymelesa, with broad olive-like leaves. 15. 
The Italian filvery olive-leaved Thymelesa. 16. The olive- 
leaved rock Thymelesa. 17. The white-flowered alpine Thy- 
melesa, with leaves hoary on both fides. 18. The fmooth 
Thy?nelesa, with leaves like the polygala. ig. The hairy 
Thymelesa, with polygala-lcaves. 20. The cbamelaea-leaved 
Thymelesa, with fhort hairy leaves. 21. The woolly kali- 
leaved Thymelesa. 22. The juniper-leaved Thymelesa, with 
procumbent branches. 23. The Pyrenean juniper- leaved 
Thymelsea, with erecl branches. 24. The African Thyme- 
lesa, with narrow heath-like leaves. 25. The Thymelesa, 
with white, foft, and filky leaves. 26. The African Thyme- 
lesa, with tufted flowers. 27. The woolly Thymelesa, with 
fmall houfeleek leaves. 28. The Spanifh Thymelesa, with 
hoary myrtle-like leaves. 29. The African Thymelesa, with 
butcher's-broom leaves. 30. The fhrubby African Thymelaa, 
with milkwort-like leaves and jafmine flowers. 31. The 
narrow-leaved jafmine-flowcred African Thymelesa. 32. The 
nepa-leaved prickly African Thymelesa, with fmall purple 
powers. 33. The ever-green bay-leaved Thymelesa, called 
the laureola mas, or male fpurge-laurel. 34 The bay-leaved 
Thymelesa, with deciduous leaves, called the female fpurge- 
laurel. And 35. The bay-leaved Tbymehea, with deciduous 
leaves, with white flowers and yellow fruit, Tourn. Inft. 

P" 494- . . 

Thymeljeje Radix, in the materia medica, the dried root of 
the Thymelesa fbliis tint of Tournefort and other authors. 
It is a light root of different fizes, of a reddiffi colour without, 
and greyith within, woody, and full of fibres, and taftes fweet 
At firft, but is hot as fire when it has been held a little time in 
the mouth. It lofes however both this fiery tafte, and its acrid 
quality, in long keeping, and with them its virtues. 
It is to be ehofen new, well fed, and not worm-eaten. The 
fruit of this plant is the granum cnidium of the fhops. They 
are both of an acrid quality, and are not in ufe in the fhops at 
prefent. Pomet's Hift. of Drugs, p. 46. 

Thymel^ea is alfo a name by which fome authors have called 
thelaureola, or fpurge-laurel, an ever-green fhrub, common in 
our woods : But it is more ufually made the name of the me- 
zereon, or fpurge-olive, and, with many, is understood only as 
the name of the fpurge-flax. Tourn. Inft. p. 415. Boer- 
haave^s Index, vol. 2. p. 213. 

THYMELE, in the antient theatre, a kind of pulpit, where 
the fingers called ihymelici performed. See the articles Thy- 
melici and Logeum. 

THYMELI CI, among the Romans, were muficians, whofung 
in the interludes, or who danced and kept time with their 
geftures. The place where they performed was called Thy- 
mele, whence Juvenal, VI. 66. 

Attendit thymcle, thymele nunc ruflica difcat. 

THYMIAMA, ©v^a^a, in antiquity, an offering of incenfe 
to God. See the article Incense, Cyel. 

Thymiama, in the materia medica, a name by which fome 
authors have called the cajcarilla hark ; called by fome cortex 
thuris, or Indian bark. Rafs. Hift. PI. vol. 2. p. 1841. 

Thymiamata, a kind of fumigations among the antients, the 
ingredients of which were fovarious, that it appears they always 
xronfulted utility as well as pleafure, in their compofition of them. 
Many of the ingredients, named in the oldeff. prefcriptions for 
the making them, being the names of things not fweet-fcented, 
the commentators have fuppofed that the antients exprefTed 
other things by thofe words, and not thofe which we at pre- 
sent mean by them ; but all this is founded on the error of 
fuppofmg thefe things intended only as fweet-fcented prepara- 
tions. 

We find the gum ammoniacum of the antients ufed in them : 
And Neophytus reconciles the ufe of it in this manner very 
eafily, by alledging, that it had the fmell of coriander- feeds, 
which, as he obferves juftly, is an agreeable fcenc, and might 
do very well in mixture with others of this kind. It is pretty 
certain, that the ammoniacum of the antiests was not the 
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fame gum which we now know by that name ; but as the ac- 
count of N eophytus, as to its fmell, comes from an older 
Greek author, Diofcondes, we are to refer to him for the 
certainty of the expreflion ; and by this it appears that Neo- 
phytus errs greatly, in attributing to ammoniacum the' fmell of 
coriander-feeds ; for that the word ufed by Diofcorides and 
which he has tranflated coriander, is *o e ; s ; and this, as we 
find by many other paffages of the fame author, is an abbre- 
viation of the word eu floret, xas-ofia. 

The fmell of caftor is'alfo attributed to ammoniacum by The- 
ophraftus and others ; whence it is evident that the antients 
ufed falutiferous as well as fweet-fcented things in thefe fumi- 
gations. Galbanum is a worfe fmell than ammoniacum, and 
yet this alfo we find, together with myrrh, and other gums, is 
made an ingredient in thcoldeft prefcriptions of this kind. And 
Pliny mentions the ammoniacum with the febamanth, and 
other fwects ufed for this purpofe. 

THYMOXALME, in the materia medica of the antients, was 
a compofition ufed externally in the gout, and many difor- 
ders of the limbs, and was given inwardly in diftemperatures 
of the ftomach, a quarter of a pint for a dofe. It operated as 
a purge, and was prepared in the following manner : Take 
two ounces of bruii'ed thyme, as much fait, a little meal, rue, 
and penny-royal. Thefe were to be put into a pot, and three 
pints of water, and fourteen ounces of vinegar are to be poured 
upon them ; after which they are to be covered with a coarfe 
cloth, and fet in the fun for fome time. Diofcorides, 1. c 
c. 24. 

THYMUS, Thyme, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe : The flower confifts of one 
leaf, and is of the labiated kind : The upper lip is erefl, and 
ufually bifid, and the lower is divided into three fegments. 
The piftil arifes from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a 
nail to the hinder part of the flower, aiid fin-rounded by four 
embryos, which afterwards become as many feeds, and ripen 
in the cup of the flower. To thefe marks it may be added, 
that the ftalks are ufually hard and woody, and the flowers 
collected into heads. 

The fpecies of Thyme, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The common-headed Thyme. 2. The common 
broadcr-leaved Thyme. 3. The common narrow-leaved Thyme. 
4. The white narrow-leaved ftrong-fcentcd Thyme. 5. The 
white procumbent fweet I'cented Thyme. 6. The fcentlefs 
Thyme. 7. The (mall-headed Thyme. 8. The Portugal 
Thyme, with narrow hairy leaves, and large long purple heads. 
9. 1 he Portugal Thyme, with narrow hairy leaves, and round 
heads of purple flowers. 10. The great-headed Portugal 
Thyme. 11. The fmall-headed Portugal Thyme. 12. The 
headed Portugal Thyme, with large fcales. Tourn. Inft. 
p. 196. 

We have three or four fpecies of this plant propagated in our 
gardens, partly for ufe in the kitchen, and partly for curiolity. 
They are propagated either by fowing, or by parting the roots, 
both which fhould be done in March. 

The feeds fhould be fowed on a bed of light earth, and muff, 
not be buried too deep. When they come up, they muft be 
kept clear of weeds, and watered at times ; and in June they 
fhould be thinned, leaving the plants at about fix inches 
afunder. After this they will grow very faft, and will require 
no farther care. 

If they are to be propagated the other way, the roots fhould 
be taken up, and parted into as many flips as can be, and 
each planted at fix or eight inches difrance, on beds of light 
earth, watering and fhading them till they have taken root. 
The common garden Thyme is a cephalic. It alfo is good in 
all obff ructions of the vifcera, in the rheumatifm, and in fla- 
tulencies. 

The ferpillum, or wild mother of Thyme, is one of the 
greateft nervous fimples of our own growth. An infufion of 
it alone will do wonders in tremors, lownefs of fpirits, and 
headachs. It makes a very agreeable liquor, drank in the 
manner of tea, and this, continued for fome time, has prov- 
ed a remedy in many cafes where every thing elfe has failed. 
It is almoft infallible in the cure of that troublefome diforder 
the nightmare. 

Thymus, (Cyel.) in anatomy. Dr. Pozzi fays, that the Thy- 
mus of a calf, foftened by maceration, difcovers a lobe, from 
which a milky liquor runs out when wounded j and if air is 
afterwards blown into it, the whole Thymus is diftended, and 
may be dried, when it plainly appears to be compofed of cells 
communicating with each other ; upon the fides of which 
mufcular fibres are to be feen : From which ftructure he con- 
cludes, that the Thymus in fcetufes fupplies the ufe of the 
lungs, fetving as a receptacle for the chyle to be prepared in. 
Med. Eff. Edinb. 

The Thymus is thought by fome to furnifh the liquor found in 
the thorax of fcetufes. See Mem. de PAcad. des Scienc. 
Par. 1733. 

THYNNIA, e»m», in antiquity, a facrifice offered to Nep- 
tune by the fifhermen, after a plentiful draught. 
The word comes from ©[/»,©., a tunny, that being the facri- 
fice offered. 

THYNNUS, in ichthyography, the name of a fifh called in 
Englifh the tunny, or Spanifh macktel, common in the Me- 
diterranean, 
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ditcnanean, and others teas, and fometimes, though not fre- 
quently, caught on the Englifh coafts. 
It is a very large fifh, growing fometlmes to fcvcn or eight 
. foot long, and more than an hundred weight. It is of a 
rounded and thick hody, growing gradually (mailer toward the 
tail, till it is at length extremely flender. It very much re- 
fembles thepelamys in its whole figure, but that it wants the 
oblong black ftreaks which that fifh has on its fides, and is 
much larger. The back is black, or, if held in Come lights, 
is of a mining bluifh of grcenifii hue. Its belly and half its 
fides are of a filvery whitenefs. Its fcales are very (mall. Its 
fnout pointed. Its jaws both of equal length, and armed each 
with one row of teeth. The mouth is large and black within, 
except that part of the palate is red. The eyes are large. 
The larger black fins are two in number ; the foremoft placed 
near the head, and riling out of a cavity in the back, and 
the other at a final! diitance behind that ; and, in fome fifh of 
this fpecies, of a reddifh or yellowifh colour ; and behind this 
laft, there are eight, nine, or ten fmall fins running down 
the ridge of the back at equal diftances to the tail. The tail 
is very forked. The fins at the gills are black, fmall, and 
terminate in a point. The belly fins are placed but at a fmall 
diitance behind thefe, and are alfo fmal! ; and both thefe, and 
the gill-fins have finufes in the body of the fifli, into which 
they may be deprefied. Behind the anus is a fin like that on 
the back, and behind it eight more fmall ones, anfwering to 
thofe on the back alio; and the (kin of the fides, near the 
tail, is extended into two fins ; fo that this part of the fifh 
looks in fome fort fquare. It is a good fifh for the table, and 
is falted in vaft quantities in Spain and Italy. See Tab. of 
Fifhes, N°. 29. and Ray ; s Ichthyography, p.* 176. 
THYOS, ©&©., in antiquity, an offering of fruits, leaves, or 
acorns, which were the only facrifices at firft in ufe. Potter, 
Archasol. Graec. 1'. 1. p. 213. 
THYREOSTAPHILINUS, in anatomy, a name given by 
Douglafs to a mufcle, called by Albinus and others, palato- 
pharyngeal*. See the article Palatopharyng^eus. 
THYRR/EUM Vinum, a fort of wine among the antients re- 
markable for its thicknefs and dark colour ; it was fweet, and 
lufcious, and not aftringent. 
THYRREUS Lapis, in natural hiftory, the name of a foffi], 
which the writers of the middle ages have called Jyrus. 
It has many virtues afcribed to it ; but all the account we have 
of its real properties are from Pliny, who obferves that it fwam 
upon the water while whole ; but when broken into fmall 
pieces, thefe funk to the bottcm. It feems to have been a 
fort of bitumen of a fpongy ftructure. 
THYSSELINUM, in botany, the name of a genus of umbel- 
liferous plants, the flowers and fruit of which are the fame 
with thofe of the petrofelinum, or mountain parfley; from 
which it differs in nothing, except that it yields a milky juice 
when broken or wounded. 

The fpecies of Thyjilmum, enumerated by Mr. Toumefort, 
arethefe: I. The ■Tbyjfdinum of Pliny, or milky parfley. 2. 
The marfh Thyjfilinum, called by 'fome the milky fefili. 
Tourn. Inft. p. 319. 
T1BERIADES Water, the water of a hot fpring near Tibe- 
riades in Egypt. 

Dr. Perry, when on the fpot, tried fome experiments on this 
water, which give us a much better idea of its nature, than 
we have from any other accounts of it. Half a dram of oil of 
tartar being mixed with an ounce and half of the water, it be- 
comes turbid and muddy ; and after twelve hours, three parts 
of the whole appear like white wool, only leaving a (mail 
portion of clear water at the top. This white woolly matter 
dried, produced only a fmall quantity of yellow ochre. 
Spirit of vitriol added to the water in the fame quantity, af- 
fords a large unctuous fediment of a white colour. A fb'lution 
of fublimate being mixed in the fame quantity, it became tur- 
bid and yellowilh, and yielded an earthy fediment in fmall 
quantity ; whence it feems evident, that it contains a fal murale. 
Saccharum faturni being added in the fame quantity, the wa- 
ter depofited a lateiitious fediment in a fmall quantity. Mixt 
with fpirit offal armoniac, it turns to a bluifh green turbid 
liquor, and finally yields a woolly fediment. Sugar of violets 
mixed with it, turned it to a yellowifh colour ; and the fcrap- 
ings of galls mixed with it, turned it to a deep purple ; and on 
making, this became as black as ink. 

It appears from thefe experiments, that the water contains a 
good deal of a grofs fixed vitriolic fait, fome alum, and a fal 
murale. It is too fait and naufeous for internal ufc ; but it 
muff be of ufe as a bath in all cutaneous foulnefies, efpecially 
in fcorbutic and leprous cafes ; for it will powerfully deterge, 
loour and cleanfe the excretory pores, and it may, by its 
weight and itimulus, reftore them to their natural ftate and 
tone, and reftore the true ftate of the vitiated folids in general 
_Phil. Tranf. N". 462. p. 52. 

TlbERIANUM Mannor, in the natural hiflory of the antients, 
the name of the green and white marble, common in tables, 
C5V. at this time, and by our artificers called Mgyptian tnarble. 
l he Romans applied this name, however, only to one ap- 
pearance of this fpecies of marble, which was, when its white 
part was not arranged into regular lines, or arched figures, but 
uiftuied irregulaily through the whole ma(s j for where it was 
thrown into thefe fort of arches, it was called the augu- 



Jlin marble. Thcfc were, however, very idle diffinctioin, 
fince the fame block, to this day, often affords us the white 
veins, in both thefe difpolitions, 'in its different parts. 
Trite antient Romans had it from VEgypt, and we alfo have 
the fiaeft pieces thence ; though the greater part of what we 
u'e is not brought quite fo far. Hill's H\i\. of Foil', p. 481. 

Tiberianum Tormentum, in medicine, a name given by 
fome to the colic. See Colic. 

TIBIA (fiycl.)— Cartilages of the Tibia. The Tibia hasfour 
or five proper Cartilages, and two additional ones. The two 
proper cartilages which cover the two fuperior furfaces of the 
head of the Tibia, are the thickeft. Thefe are both gently 
hollow ; but the internal, or that next the other Tibia, is 
more deprefied in the middle than the other. The third pro- 
per cartilage covers the fmall furface which lies on the lower 
part of the external condyle. The fourth covers the lower fur- 
face of the bafis of the Tibia, being continued over the outfidc 
of the inner ankle. There are likewife fuperficial cartilagi- 
nous incruCtations on the back part of this bafis, behind the 
inner ankle, and likewife on the backfide of the outer ankle, 
all for the paflage of tendons. 

The additional cartilages of the Tibia are two in number, 
called femilunar from their figure, and intermediate or inter- 
articular from their fituation ; each of thefe cartilages is in the 
fhape of a crefcent, or Ruman C. Thi 



eir convexity, or 
greateff curvature, is ve;y thick ; their concavity, or (mailer 
curvature, very thin, and fomething like the edge of a fickle. 
They lie on the two upper furfaces of the head of the Tibia ; 
each cartilage is broad enough to cover about two thirds of the 
furface of the Tibia on which it lies, leaving one third bare in 
the middle ; their under fides are flat, their upper fides hollow, 
and, together with the middle portions of the furfaces of the 
head of the Tibia, ihey form cavities proportioned to the con- 
vexity of the condyles of the os femoris. IVinJlow's Anatomy, 
p. 128. 
Ligaments of the Tibia. This bone is connected to the os fe- 
moris by feveral ligaments, two lateral, one pofterior, two 
middle, and one capfular. The innermoft and broadeft of the 
two lateral ones is fixed pretty low down on the inner fide of 
the fuperior part of the Tibia. The external, which is nar- 
rower and thicker than the former, is fixed partly in the Tibia, 
immediately above the fibula, and partly in the upper extre- 
mity of the fibula ; both thefe ligaments lie a little behind the 
middle of the articulation. The pofterior ligament is fixed by 
feveral expanfions in the pofterior part of the head of the Tibia. 
One of the crucial ones is fixed by one end to the internal fu- 
perficial impreffion in the notch of the os femoris, and by the 
other, to the notch in the head of the Tibia ; The other is 
fixed by one end to the external impreffion in the notch of 
the os femoris, and by the other between the anterior portions 
of the fuperior furfaces of the head of the Tibia. The cornua of 
the femilunar cartilages degenerate into ligaments, fhort and 
ftrong, by which they are fattened, and communicate by fome 
fmalf portions with the crucial ligaments : They have likewife 
a common ligament, which like an arch runs tranfverfely be- 
tween their anterior convexities, to the tuberofity or fpine of 
the Tibia. The patella is fattened alfo by a ftrong ligament ; 
this runs directly down from the apex of the patella ; and, be- 
fide this, it has feveral fmall lateral ligaments fixed in the 
lower part of its edge on each fide, and inferted anteriorly and 
a- little laterally in the edge of the head of the Tibia. 
The capfular ligament is" fixed round the edge of the head of 
the Tibia, and in the edge of the patella. The crucial liga- 
ments, and thofe of the femilunar cartilages, are inclofed 
in this capfule ; but the lateral and pofterior ligaments, 
and thofe of the patella, lie without it. The capfule is alfo 
joined to a confiderable portion of the circumference of the 
femilunar cartilages, and is ftrengthened by many ligamentarv 
fibres. Its infide is fmootb, and filming ; and where it is not 
covered with tendons, is very thin. There is likewife a very 
thin ligament, fixed by one end to the lower part of the carti- 
laginous fide of the patella, and by the other to the anterior 
part of the great notch between the condyles and the os femo- 
ris. The ufe of which feems to be, to prevent the articular 
fat from being compreffed in the motions of the.knce. Win- 
Jloiv's Anatomy, p. 129. 
Tibije ghtintus, in anatomy, a name given by the old authors 
to a mufcle called the biceps cruris by Albinus and Window 
and the reft of the moderns. 
TIBIALIA, among the Romans, a kind of fwaths with which 

they uied to cover their legs. Pitifc. in voc. 
TIBIALIS (Cyc/.)— Tibialis Gracilis, a mufcle of the les, 
called alfo plantaris. It is a fmall pyrifcrm mufcle, fituatcd 
obliquely in the ham, below the external condyle of the os 
femoris, between the poplitseus, and external gallrocncmius ; 
and its tendon which is long, flat, and very fmall, runs down 
on the fide of the gattrocneniius internus all the way to the 
heel. The flefhy body, which is no more than about two 
inches in length and one in breadth, is fixed by a fhoit flat 
tendon above the outer edge of the exterior condyle of the os 
femoris; from thence it runs obliquely over the edge of the 
poplitseus, ^ and terminates in a very fmall, but long flat ten- 
don. This tendon runs between the body of the gaftrocne- 
mius externus and foleus all the way to the inner edg-e of the 
upper part of the tendo achillis, and from thence continuing 
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its courfe downward, it joins this tendon, and Is'inferted, to- 
gether with it, in the outilde of the pofterior part of the os 
calcis, without communicating with the aponeurofis ptantaris. 
Sometimes this mufcle is wanting, and in fome fubjects it is 
fituated lower down. TVinJlovf-a Anatomy, p, 220. 

Tibialis Anticus, a long mufcle, flefhy at the upper part, and 
tendinous at the lower, fituated at the fore-fide of the legs, 
between the Tibia and the extenfor digitorum pedis longus. It 
is fixed above by flefhy fibres in the upper third part of the ex- 
terna] labium of the crifta tibiae, and of the infide of the apo- 
neurofis tibialis, or of that ligamentary expanfion which goes 
between the crifta tibia?, and the anterior angle of the fibula. 
It is hkewife fixed obliquely in the upper two thirds of the out- 
iide of the tibia, or that next the fibula. From thence it runs 
down, and ends in a tendon, which firft pafles through a ring 
of the common annular ligament, and then through another 
feparate ring, fituated lower down ; afterwards the tendon is 
fixed, partly in the upper and inner part of the os cuboides, 
and partly in the infide of the firft bone of the metatarfus. 
Window's Anatomy, p. 217* 

Tibialis Pojlicus, a long flefhy penniform mufcle, broader 
above than below, fituated between the tibia and fibula, on 
the backhde of the leg, and covered by the extenfor digitorum 
longus. It is fixed above by flefhy fibres, immediately under 
the articulation of the tibia and fibula, to the neareft part of 
thofe two bones, chiefly to the tibia, reaching to the lateral 
parts of that bone above the interoffeous ligament, which is 
here wanting. From thence its infertion is extended below 
the oblique line or impreffion in the tibia, over all the neigh- 
bouring part of the interoffeous ligament, and through more 
than the upper half of the internal angle of the fibula. Thro' 
all this fpace it is flefhy and penniform, and is covered by the 
extenfor digitorum longus. After this, it forms a tendon 
which runs down below the inner malleolus through a cartila- 
ginous groove, and an annular ligament, and is inferted in the 
tuberofity of the lower part of the os fchaphoides. PFinJlnvs 
Anatomy, p. 220. 

TIBICEN, in zoology, a fifh of the cuculus kind, called by 
many authors, lyra y or the harp-fifo 3 and in fome parts of 
England, the piper. 

The head of this fifh runs out into two broad horns, which 
are ferrated, or befet with a fort of teeth, or fmall fpines, all 
along their edges, which is its principal diftinftion from the 
hirundo or fwallow-fifh. Above the gill-fins it has on each 
fide a long and fharp fpine. The forehead is elevated into a 
ibrt of eyebrows over the eyes ; and at the angles of thefe 
there arc fmall and fhort fpines ; thefe are crooked j and the 
fpines on the back of this fpecies are longer than in any other 
of the cuculi. The fide lines feel but very little rough to the 
touch, and the forehead between the eyes is not hollowed as 
in the other cuculi. The whole head is covered with a bony 
cruft, which runs into two horns or fpines behind. It has 
three fingers or filaments on each fide, from the roots of the 
gill-fins ; and its jaws are rough like files, but have no diftinct 
teeth. The tail-fin, and the middle of the back in this fifh 
are red. It is caught in the Mediterranean, and in fome other 
feas. In our county of Cornwal, it is not unfrequently caught 
about the fhores, and from the noife it makes when taken out 
of the water, is called the piper. Ray's Ichthyography, 
p. 282. Willughby\ Hift. Pifc. p. 282. 

T1BURO, in zoology, a fifh very badly and falfely defcribed 
by feveral authors, and proving, on a ftridl enquiry, to be 
no other than the lamia or white fliark. Willughhtft Hift. 
Pifc. p. 49. See the article Lamia. 

TICK, in the manege, a habit that fome horfes take of preffing 
their teeth againft the manger, or all along the halter or collar, 
as if they would bite it. 

TICKLISH, in the manege. A horfe is faid to be tkklijh that 
is too tender upon the fpur, and too fenfible, that does not 
freely fly the fpurs, but in fome meafure refifts them, throw- 
ing himfelf up, when they come near and prick his fkin. A 
ticklijh horfe has fomewhat of the ramingues, t. e. the kickers 
againft the fpurs ; but with this difference, that the latter put 
back, leap and kick, and yerk out behind, in difobeying the 
fpurs ; whereas a ticklijh horfe only refifts for fome time, and 
afterwards obeys, and goes much better, through the fear of 
a vigorous ham, when he finds the horfeman ftretch his leg, 
than he does upon being actually pricked. 

TIDE (Cycl.) — In the Philofophical Tranfactions, N°. 4. we 
have an account of an extraordinary Tide near the weftern iflcs 
of Scotland. For fome days one flood and ebb run twelve 
hou/s caftward, and the other twelve hours weftward, till four 
days before the new and full moon, and then they relume their 
ordinary regular courfe as before, running eaft during the fix 
hours of flood, and weft during the fix of ebb. 
There is another uncommon irregularity in thefe Tides. Be- 
tween the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, the courfe of irre- 
gular Tides about the quarter moons is to run all day, that 
is, twelve hours eaftward; and all night, for twelve hours 
more, weftward. But during the other fix months, from the 
autumnal to the vernal equinox, the current runs all day weft- 
ward, and all night eaftward. 

Suptl. Vol. IT. 
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TIES, aboard a fhip, are thofe ropes by which the vards dd 
hang ; and, when the halliards are ftrained to holfe the yards* 
thefe Ties carry them up. 

ni'ACOUM, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers to 
exprefs quickfilvcr. 

T1FATUM, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers to 
^ exprefs fulphur. 

TIEFE de Mcr, in natural hiftory, a name given by Cbunt 
Marfigli to a fpecies of fea plant, commonly but erroneoufly 
reckoned among the fpunges, and called by authors, a branched 
fpunge. This author has called it by this name from its refem- 
bahce to the heads of the typha palujhis, or cat's tail, when 
ripe in the month of September. 

T. he fpunges muft be of a lax and cavernous texture ; but this 
plant is fmootl- and firm, and has no inequalities on its furface, 
excepting a few fhort hairs, which give it a velvety look' 
when firft taken out of the water, "it is a very elegant and 
beautiful plant ; it grows to two foot in height, and is very 
elegantly branched. It grows on rocks and ftones, and, when 
firft taken out of the fea, is full of a vifcous water, as yellow 
as the yolk of an egg ; but when this water is preffed out, 
and the plant comes to dry, it lofes its yellow, and becomes 
of a dufky brown colour. It is very tough and firm while in 
the water, but when dry it ufually breaks of itfelf into little 
pieces, and may be crumbled to powder between the fingers. 
This is a very ftrong proof, among others, of its not being of 
the nature of the fpunge. 

When viewed by the microfeope, the whole furface is found 
to be covered with extremely fine and flender hairs ; and 
amongft thefe, there are an infinity of little apertures' thro' 
which the fea-water makes its way, for the nourifhment of 
the plant. When a branch of it is cut tranfverfely, there 
are feen a number of long and fine canals, by means of which 
the water, received at thefe fuperficial aperturesj is conveyed 
to the whole fubftance of the plant ; for thefe plants are all 
root, and imbibe their nourifTiment at every pore. MarR? 
Hift. de la Mer, p. 82. J & ' 

TIGEGUACU, in zoology, the name of a fmall BrafiHan 
bird, of the fize of a fparrow, and with a ridged and triangu- 
lar bill, in which it refembles the moucherolle. Its eyesore 
of a fine blue, and its legs and feet yellow, It is all over of 
a deep black, but that it has a large blood-red fpot on the top 
of its head. Its tail is fhort and black. Marggrave's Hift, 
Brafil. 

TIGER, Tigris, in zoology. See the article Tigris. 

1 IGH, in our old writers, a clofe or inclofure mentioned in 
antient charters, and is ftill ufed in Kent in the fame fenfe. 
Chart. Ecclef. Cant. Blount. 

TIGILLUM, a word ufed by fome cbemifts to exprefs the tile 
with which they cover the mouth of their crucibles ; and, by 
others, for the crucible itfelf. See the article Tile. 

TIGRIS, the Tyger, or Tiger, in the Linnaean fyftem of zoology, 
makesa diftin£r. genus of the quadruped clafs ; the characters of 
Which are, that it has four paps placed near the navel, and feet 
adapted to climbling. The author takes in the panther to 
this genu", and diftingmfhes the Tiger by the name Tigris 
maculis oblongis, and the panther by that of Tigris maculis or- 
bicularis. Linmui Syftem. Naturae, p. 35. 
The Tiger has its name from its fuppofed fwiftnefs, and has 
been defcribed by almoft all authors as one of the fwifteft of all 
the wild carnivorous animals ; but this has been wholly contra- 
dicted by fuch authors as have feen the creature, who all de- 
clare that it is a flow and fluggifh animal, and is unable to 
overtake a man, or almoft any animal that has an opportunity 
of running away from it. It will give two or three large 
leaps ; but if it do not feize its prey in thefe, is but ill quali- 
fied to catch it afterwards. Ray, Syn. Quad. p. 165. 
It exceeds the Hon in fize, and is of an unconquerable fierce- 
nefs. It agrees with the panther in the variegation of its co- 
lours, but differs in the difpofition of them ; for in the panther 
the colours are difpofed in round fpots or eyes, and in the Ty- 
ger they are difpofed in long ftreaks. 

Marggrave defcribes three fpecies of American Tygers, the firft 
called jaguera by the natives, and by the Portuguefe on^a ; 
the fecond diftinguifhed by the natives by the name jag uarete> 
but called by the Portuguefe by the fame name with the other ; 
the third called by the Indians cugua-cuarana, and by the Por- 
tuguefe, the Tyger. But the two firft feeming to be the fame 
with what we know by the name of the ounce, and having 
round, not long variegations, feem properly of the panther, 
not of the Tyger kind. 

It were much to be wifhed that the antients had left us more 
certain marks, and fuller defcriptions of the Tyger than they 
have. 

The Tyger is found in the Eaft Indies, in many parts of Afia, 
and in America : But there feems fome difference in fpecies 
between the Afiatic and American Tygers, and poflibly fuller 
obfervation may prove, that the Afiatic are fwift, as the an- 
tients have defcribed them, and the American ones, of the 
flownefs of which we have accounts, may be a different 
fpecies. 

The manner of carrying off the young brood of this animal is 

defcribed by Pliny as follows. The Hircanians and Indians 

bring up the Tyger, fays he, an animal of a dreadful fwiftnefs, 

M m m m which 
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Which is moft put to the proof when going to be taken. ( The 
whole brood, which is always very numerous, is carried off 
upon a horfe, as fwift as pofliMe, and often removed to a freih 
one. When the mother Tyger finds the neft empty, and the 
brood gone, for the males take no care of them, fhe traces 
the fcent with furious fpeed ; and when fhe is arrived within 
hearing of the perfon who is carrying off her young, he 
throws down one of them ; this fhe takes up in her mouth, 
and, as if made more fwift by her load, carries it back, and 
then returning, is treated in the fame manner till the perfon 
gets on board a (hip, and leaves her to vent her rage on the 
fhore. Vid. Pitiff. Lex. Ant. in voc. Piin. Nat. Hift- I. 8. 
c. 18. 

TIHOL, in natural hiftory, a name given by the people of the 
Philippine Iflands to a fpecies of crane very frequent among 
them, and remarkable for its fize, being taller than a man, 
when it ftands creel, and holds up its neck. They call it 
alfo fometimes tipul. 

TIJEGUACV-Pffroara, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian 
bird, of the fize of a lark. It has a fhort and thick beak, 
brown above, and whitifli below. Its head, throat, fides, 
and^the lower part of its neck, are of a fine yellow, varie- 
gated with red in the female, and all over of a perfect blood- 
red in the male. The upper part of the neck, and the whole 
back, are grey, with a mixture of brown ; the wings are 
brown, tipped with white ; the tail is of the fame colour i 
and the fides of the neck, the breaft, belly, and thighs, are 
white. Marggravis Hift. Brafil.- 

TIJEPIRANGA, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian bird of 
the fparrow kind. It is a little larger than the lark. Its whole 
body, neck, and head, are of a very fine red or blood colour, 
and its wings and tail black. 

There is another fpecies alfo of this bird, which is of the fize 
of a fparrow, and is of bluifh grey on the back, white on tbj 
belly, and of a fea-greenon the wings. The legs of this are 
of a pale grey. Marggrave's Hift. Brafil, 

TIKE, the Zetland name for an otter, of which there are 
many to be found about that ifland. Phil. Tranf. N°. 473. 
Seft. 8. 

TILE, orTYLE, {Cycl.) in allaying* a fmall flat piece of 
dried earth, ufed to cover the veflels in which metals are in 
fufion. 

Thefe are made of a mixture of clay and land, or powder of 
flints, or broken crucibles, made into a pafte, and fpread thin 
with a rolling-pin, on a table, or flat flone. From thefe 
cakes or plates, pieces are to be cut with a knife, to the fhape 
and fize of the mouths of the veflels to be clofed. It is beft 
then to pare away the borders of the under furface of the 
piece thus cut off, that this furface may immediately touch 
all the way the edge of the mouth of the veffel, leaving a 
prominent rim, by which means the Tile fits clofe upon the 
veflel, and is not fo eafily displaced by accidents, as a touch of 
the poker, or of the coals put on to mend the fire, as it other- 
wife would be. Finally, put on the middle of the outer fur- 
face a final) bit of the fame matter, which ferves as a kind of 
handle, by means of which it may be conveniently managed 
by the tongs, and eafily taken off and put on again at plea- 
lure. Cramer-^ Art. AlT. p. 66. 

TILIA, the Lime-Tree, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, 
the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of the rofa- 
ceous kind, and is compofed of feveral petals, arranged in a 
circular form. The piftil arifes from the cup, and finally be- 
comes an unicapfular huik, containing oblong feeds. 
The fpecies of Lime, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe : x. The large-leaved common lime. 2. The common 
Lime, with fmaller leaves. And 3. The hairy-rleaved Lime, 
with red twigs and fquare fruit. Town, Inft. p. 611. See 
the article Lime-7)w. 

Lime-tree flowers are e [teemed cephalic and cordial ; they are 
alfo recommended in paralytic and nervous diforders of all 
kinds. 

TILLS, a name given by our farmers to the lentil, a kind of 
pulfe propagated in fome parts of the kingdom ; they are the 
fmalleft of all pulfe. They require but an ordinary ground, 
but they produce a vaft quantity, tho J they lie in a fmall com- 
pafs. They make a fine fweet fodder, and are the beft of all 
things of this kind for calves, or any other young cattle. They 
are alfo the beft of all forts of food for pigeons. Mortimer's 
Hufbandry. 

TILL^EA, in the Linnxan fyftem of botany, the name of a 
diftin£t genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : 
The calyx is a flat perianthium, divided into three large oval 
fegments. The flower is compofed of three flat, oval, pointed 
petals, fmaller than the fegments of the cup. The itamina 
are three fimple filaments, ihorter than the cup, The antberas 
are fmall. The piftillum has three germina. The ftyles are 
three, and fimple. The ftigmata arc obtufe. The fruit is 
three long pointed capfules, of the fame length with the flower, 
bent back, and fplitting open longitudinally in their upper 
part. The feeds are of an oval figure ; and two are con- 
tained in each of thefe capfules. Linneei Gen. Plant, p. 36. 

TILLAGE. The term Tillage, in its proper fenfe, fignifies the 

opening, breaking, and dividing the ground by the fpade, the 
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plough, the hoe, or other inftruments which divide it bj' at- 
trition, as the addition of dung does by fermentation. 
Dung is only to be had in a limited quantity, and that in moil 
places, except in the neighbourhood of great towns, too fmall 
a quantity for the hufbandman's occafians ; but Tillage is in 
the power of the workman in every degree; and by "this the 
field of fubterranean pafture for the plants may be enlarged al* 
molt without limitation. Though rhe external furface is al- 
ways confined to the fame narrow bounds, Tillage may ex- 
tend the earth's internal fuperficies, in proportion to the divi- 
sion of its parts; and as divifion is infinite, fo may alfo that 
extenfion of the fuperficies be, which is the confequence and 
efrefi of it. 

Every time the earth is broken by any fort of Tillage or divi-. 
fion, there muff arife fome new fuperficies of the broken 
parts, which never has been open before ; for when the part3 
of the earth are once united and incorporated together, 'tis 
morally impoffible that they, or any of them, fhould be 
broken again only in the fame places ; for, to do that, fuch 
patts muft have again the fame numerical figures and dimen- 
sions they had before that breaking, which, it is eafy to lee, 
will never happen. 

Although the internal fuperficies may have been drained by a 
preceding crop, and the next plowing may move many of the 
before divided parts, without new breaking them, yet fuch as 
are new broken have, at fuch places where they are broken, 
a new fuperficies, which never was, or never exified before. 
Tillage, as well as dung, is beneficial to all forts of land. 
Light land being naturally hollow, has larger pores, which 
are the occafion of its lightnefs: This, when it is by any 
means fufficiently divided, the parts being brought nearer toge- 
ther, becomes, for a time, bulk for bulk heavier; that is, die 
fame quantity of it is made to lie in lefs loom, and fo it is 
made to partake of the nature and benefit of a ftrong and firm 
land; that is, it will keep out too much heat and cold, and re- 
tain the roots of plants much more fteadily than it could do 
before that Tillage. 

The flrong and tough land being naturally lefs porous than it 
ought to be, is made for a time lighter, as well as richer, by 
a good divifion : The reparation of its parts makes it more 
porous, and cjufes it to take up more room than it docs in its 
natural ftate, and then it partakes of the natural advantages of 
a lighter land. When ftrong land is ploughed, but noMufK- 
ciently, fo that its parts are left grofs, it is faid by the farmers 
to be rough ; in this cafe it has not the proper benefit of Til- 
lage ; for its pores and interftices are left too large, and it has 
all the inconveniencies of a hollow land that is untilled. When 
the light land is ploughed but once, that is not fufficient to 
dimimfl] its natural hollownefs or pores ; and, for want of 
more Tillage, the parts into which it is divided by that once 
ploughing, remain too large, and confequently the artificial 
pores are large alfo, and, in that refpect, they and the ill- 
tilled ftrong land are alike. 

Light land having naturally lefs internal fuperficies than any 
other kind, feems to require more Tillage or dung to enrich 
it : As when the poor hollow thin downs have their upper 
part, which is the beft, burnt, whereby all, except a caput 
mortuum, is carried away; yet the falts of this fpread upon 
that barren land, which is unburnt, divide it into fuch very 
minute parts, that their pafture will nourilh two or three very 
good crops of corn.- But then the plough, even with a con- 
fiderable quantity of dung, is never able to make another divi- 
fion equal to that which thofe falts had done ; and therefore, 
after thefe two or three crops, the land always remains barren! 
Artificial pores cannot be two fmall, becaufe the roots of 
plants can the more eafily enter the foil that has them ; quite 
contrary to natural pores ; for thefe may be, and generally 
are, too fmall and too hard for the entrance of all weak roots, 
and for the free entrance even of ftrong roots. Infuffkient 
Tillage leaves ftrong land with its natural pores too fmall, and 
its artificial ones too large ; and it leaves light land, with its 
natural and artificial pores both too large. Pores which ate 
too fmall, in hard ground, will not permit roots eafily to enter 
them; and pores which are too large in any fort u( land, can 
be of little other ufe to the roots of plants, but only to' give 
them paflage into other pores that are more proper for them ; 
and if in any place they lie more open than they ought to the 
air, they are diied up and fpoilcd before they reach them. 
The fine fibrous roots are the only parts of a plant which take 
in the nourifhment, the larger part of the toots ferving only 
to receive it of them, and convey it to the plant; and thefe 
fineand fmall fibrous roots can take in no nourifhment from any 
part of the earth, unlefs they are in contafl with it, and prefs 
againft the fuperficies: This is the cafe in the fmall pores in 
the earth ; but by no means in large ones ; for a fibrous root 
can never be compreffed againft the fides of a cavity, whofe 
diameter is much greater than its own, as is the cafe in all 
thefe large pores. The furfaces of great clods form declivities, 
which have large cavities at the bottom ; thefe ferve to re- 
ceive and convey what rain and dew tffing too quickly down- 
ward below the ploughed part. 

The firft and fecond ploughing of land with the common 
plough, fcarce 3eferye the "name of Tillage ; they rather pre- 
pare 
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pare the hind for Tillage ; the third, fourth, and every fubfe- 
iequetit ploughing, arc of" infinitely more advantage to the 
ground, and are done at a much (mailer expence; but the 
lart pluughmgs will be mod advantageoufly performed in the 
manner of hoeings. Sec the article Hoeing. 
The liner any land is made by Tillage, the richer it will be- 
come, and the more plants it will maintain ; and it has been 
frequently obferved, that in a large field, where at fome time 
one part of the ground- has been better tilled than the reft, 
that part of the ground has produced the heft crops, and been 
eafily diftinguiihed by it from the reft of the field, even fix or 
feven crops after the time of the particular good Tillage. A 
piece of ground being once made finer than the reft, will a 
long time fhew the advantage of it; becaufe the dews have 
more power to enrich it, they penetrating farther than the fu- 
perficies, whereto the roots are able to enter. The fine parts 
of the earth are impregnated throughout their whole fubftance 
with fome of the riches carried in by the dews, and there repo - 
fited until, by Tillage, the infide of thofe fine parts become 
fuperficies ; and as the corn drains them, they are again fup- 
plted as before ; but the rough large parts cannot have that be- 
nefit, and the dews not penetrating but to their ftirface, they 
.remain poor. The experiments mentioned by Mr. Evelyn 
prove this beyond conteft. Take of the molt barren earth you 
can find, powder it well, and expofe it abroad for a year, in- 
ceflantly agitating it, and after this, without any other manage- 
ment, this earth will be the moft fertile that can be conceived, 
and will readily receive any plant from the fartheft Indies : All 
vegetables will profper and flourifh in this once barren earth, 
and bear their fruit as kindly with us, under a due degree of 
artificial heat, as in their native climates. 
The artificial duff will entertain plants which refufe dung and 
other violent applications, and has a more nutritive power than 
any artificial dung or compoft whatfoevcr : And by this pul 
verifing and expofing, the very nature of a foil may be 
changed, and the tougheft clay made as light and friable as 
common light earth, and as fit for the nourifhment of the 
tendereft plants as any other ; though, in its natural condition, 
its pores were too fmall to give way to their tender roots, 
and had no communication one with another. 
This is a fort of improvement of land that cannot be praclifed 
in the large way, in fields, &c. but as it only confifts in di- 
viding and breaking the particles of earth, and expofmg them 
thus broken to the air, it is plain that common Tillage ap- 
proaches more or lefs to it, as more or lefs labour is employed ; 
and the experiment proves, that the farmer need never fear 
beftowing too much Tillage on any fort of ground. 
It is without difpute, that what was one cubical foot of the 
original barren earth, and had in that ftate only fix cubical 
feet in fuperficies, has after this powdering more than a thou- 
fand cubic feet of fuperficies in its internal parts. The very 
pooreft land, and the very richeft, in their natural ftate, do 
not differ fo much as one, and twenty ; that is, a cubic foot 
of the richeft land in the world will not produce more vegeta- 
bles than twenty foot of the pooreft ; and as, in this method 
of pulvcrifmg, the ground is made greatly more than twenty 
times richer than it was before, it is a neccilary confequence 
that any poor land may, by proper Tillage, be made richer 
than the beft land in the world naturally is. 
There is alfo another very great advantage, when a foil has a 
large internal fuperficies in a fmall compafs, as is always the 
cafe after much Tilling ; which is this, that the roots of 
plants in it are then better fupplied with nourifhment; their 
food being nearer to them on ail fides, and more within reach 
than it can be when the foil is lefs fine, as in common Tillage, 
and the roots mull extend much farther in the one than in the 
other, in order to reach an equal quantity of nouriftiment : 
They mult range and fill perhaps twenty times morefpace, in 
order to the coming in the way of an equal quantity of food. 
Hard ground makes too great a refiftance to the palTage of 
roots, and air makes too fmall a prelTure upon their fuperficies ; 
in water they have a free pafiage to the utmoft of their extent, 
and have every where an equal, proper, and even preflure; 
and in light and fine earths, fuch as thofe divided by an equal 
and careful Tillage, they have much the fame free pafiage and 
even preflure as in water. 

The general cuftom of farmers is to leave off Tillage juft when 
they have brought their lands into fuch a condition, that Til- 
late would be of vail: advantage to them. They ufually fup- 
pofe the foil to be fine enough, when, with the help of har- 
rows, they can cover the feed, and afterwards with a roller 
they break the clods, to the end that if a crop fucceed, they 
may be able to mow it, without being hindered by tbefe 
clods, Tull's Horfehoing Hufbandry, p. 24. 
TILMUS, a term ufed by fome of the medical writers to exprefs 
the effecl: of a fort of delirium, in which people pull the bed- 
clothes, or pick out threads from the Iheets. This is ufually 
efteemed a dangerous fymptom. 
TIMBER (£>■/.)— The ufes of Timber are fo many, and fo 
great, that the procuring a fufficient fupply of it, extremely 
well deferves the care of every ftate ; as it muft he a great dif- 
advantage to it to be obliged to have recoutfe to its neighbours, 
and purchafe at a very considerable and continually renewed 
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expence, what might, by an eafy ceconomy, be fufEciently 
fupplied at home. 

This ceconomy, however, muft be applied in time; for our 
natural indolence, our love to reap the advantages of every 
thing ourfelves, and our little care for pofterky, <*\ ve „ Te ^ t 
room to fear fucceeding ages will want wood both for private 
and public exigencies. All our aits fhould be employed 
on this fubje£i, with two views, the one to preferve and 
cherifli our growing wood, the other to renew the trees which 
have been and are continually cut down. 

The quantity of acorns that the oak bears, has made many 
people fuppofe, that nature has taken care for a renewal for 
us, and that of this vaft quantity of feeds which annually 
fall, there will be always an over-fuificient fupply of young 
trees, which will grow up in the place of the old ones : But 
experience proves, that this is by no means the cafe. The greater 
number of tbefe fallen acorns are devoured by a number of dif- 
ferent animals, for whofe nourifhment nature nzs provided 
that abundance of them : And of thofe which efcape this fate, 
we are to confider how few can come to good, from the natu- 
ral accidents they are unavoidably expofed to ; they fall on a 
covered ground, where dead leaves, and decayed parts of 
branches of trees, ufually prevent their touching the earth, 
into which they are to {boot ; or, if they can {hoot here, it is 
merely from the furface, where they are, in their flow growth, 
liable, while very tender, to all the inclemencies of frofts; 
and add to this, that it is very difficult for fuch tender plants 
as the young feedlings of thefe, to find room for growth or 
nourishment among the every way fpreading roots of other 
trees ; and the continual fbade and want of free air, muft ren- 
der them very weakly and irregular in their growth, even 
fuppofing them to get over all the other difficulties. 
It is very certain, that Timber-trees of oak are frequently met 
with among the underwood of forefts ; but we {hall always 
find this to be the cafe, not in the clofe places, but in certain 
fpots where there has been a vacancy or opening ; and that 
ufually where there are nor, nor have at anytime been, oaks 
in the neighbourhood of the fpot. The acorns that fall from 
the oaks ufually come to nothing, from the before-mentioned 
accidents ; and thefe trees which grow at diftances, are owin» 
to the acorns brought tliither by birds, and accidentally drop- 
ped there. This is an inftance familiarly verified, by obferv- 
ing, that there are frequently little bufhes near woods, which, 
though of white-thorn or other trees, are ufually furrounded 
and ornamented with young oaks ; the jays and the like gra- 
nivorous birds are the authors of this crop ; for, bringing the 
acorns from the adjoining woods, to eat under thefe bufhes, 
they drop many by the way, which they do not trouble them- 
felves to look for on the ground, and which having here a freer 
ground to ftrike root into, and an open air to grow in, feidom 
fail of coming to good, unlefs defiroyed while young. 
In order to the prefcrving our growing Timber-trees, it would 
be a very ufeful law, that all who cut down any number of 
oaks, ftiould alfo leave a given number in good condition for 
after-cutting; and that no Timber fhould be cut down, but at 
a proper age, in regard to the nature of the foil; fince it is cer- 
tain, that trees grow to their perfection at very different pe- 
riods of time, in proportion to the depth of foil they have to 
grow in ; and that as it is, on the one hand, not for the intereft 
of the ftate to fuffer trees to be cut till at their perfection for 
fize and foundnefs, fo, after they are arrived at that perfection, 
it is equally certain, that they gradually decay. 
The quality of the foil the tree Itands in, may be necefTary to 
be obferved to this purpofe; but the quantity or depth of it is 
the great fubject of enquiry; and a great number of obferva- 
tions have proved, that the proper feafon for cutting oaks in a 
foil of two foot and a half deep, is at fifty years old ; thofe 
which ftand in a foil of three foot and a half deep, fhould not 
be cut down before feventy years ; and thofe which ftand in a 
foil of four foot and a half deep, or more than that, will en- 
creafe in goodnefs and in fize till they are an hundred years old : 
And obfervation has proved, that after thefe fcveral periods, 
the trees begin to decay. 

Tbisfeems the belt rule to eftahlifh, in regard to the common 
foils ; but thofe which grow in a lighter or more fandy foil, 
may have their periods changed from thefe to forty, to fixty, 
and to eighty years at the greateft depth ; and after thefe times 
it is always beft to fell the wood meant for public fervice, 
whether then wanted or not, fince it is much better to keep it 
in public magazines, than to leave it to be daily decaying. 
Heaths, and other uncultivated places, where there is no regu- 
lar growth of wood ; but where fern, and ufelefs plants alone 
feem to flourifh, ufually afford alfo fome ftraggling trees of the 
oak. Thefe probably have bad their origin from acorns drop- 
ped by birds; but thefe feldom grow tall or regular; fince, 
not having been defended from the injuries of cattle, they are 
ufually browfed on, and ftunted while young, and fo become 
crooked and fhort-trunked, or pollard trees. Thefe, though 
not of fuch value as the more regular oaks, yet defcrve care, 
both with refpefl to their prefervation and felling ; fince they 
afford a number of trees naturally bent, and formed for many 
parts of ftiip-building. 

The little care ufually taken of thefe trees, though on this oc- 

ctfion 
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cation of great value, fcems to threaten a general lofs of them ; 
but as trees, thus naturally crooked and bent, are of value, 
it is a laudable attempt to try at the finding a regular method of 
producing fuch ; and this is eafily practicable, by following 
the fame methods by which thefe wild ones become (o. They 
wholly owe their figure to the cattle's biting off their tops 
while young, and afterwards biting off again the tops of the 
flioots from the firft wound. In this manner, if a number of 
young trees, fet apart for the experiment, have their tops cut 
off at two, four, fix, eight, ten, and twelve feet from the 
ground, and four years afterwards the fhoots from thefe 
itunted tops are again cut in the fame manner, the trees will 
be found afterwards to grow up in all the irregularly crooked 
figures that can be conceived, and by this means a fupply of 
naturally crooked wood may be railed for all the occalions of 
fliip-building, with infinitely greater eafe and more certainty 
than by the method propofed by fome, of bending them down 
with weights tied to their tops while young. 
As to the fupply of young wood in the place of what is cut 
down, there are fome circumftances which have not had the 
attention paid to them which they deferve. The fpring frofts, 
which come on at a time when the fhoots, by which nature is 
to raifc the fupply for what is cut down, are juft preparing to 
grow, are of prodigious injury, and do not lefs mifchief to 
thefe than to the young fhoots of garden plants, though the 
diftant hope of the fucceffion to the proprietor, and ufualiy 
alfo the diftance of place, and want of repeated obferva- 
tion, occalions its not being perceived. This, however, 
may, in a great meafure, be guarded againft. Frequent expe- 
riments, and repeated obfervations, prove, that the mifchief 
done by thefe frofts, affect in a much greater degree thofe 
flioots which are expofed to the fouth, than thofe which face 
the north ; and that it is greatly more powerful againft fuch 
as are wholly expofed to the wind, than againft fuch as are 
fheltered. Thefe known circumftances may give the hint to 
a method of laving, at leaft a great part of a wood to be fel- 
led, from this deftruction, to its renewal, by the making it a 
rule to begin cutting down on the north fide ; and, as the 
whole felling is a work of fome years, the ftanding wood of 
every feafon will defend the young fhoots of the newly cut 
flumps the following fpring, not only from the fouth expo- 
sure, but will Inciter them alfo from the wind. 
Many prudent managers have made fine eftates of their cop- 
pice-woods, by regularly felling a certain portion every year, 
and providing for a renewal of the firft cutting, againft the 
felling of the laft portion, by proportioning the time of 
growth to the quantity to be cut every year ; and there is 
great intcrcft to be made of a true knowledge of the growth 
of wood in this manner. Whoever obferves the growth of 
young trees, will find that the fecond year's growth is much 
more confiderable than that of the firft ; the third year is more 
than that of the fecond, and fo on for many years; the yearly 
growths of young wood greatly encreafing every feafon up to 
a certain time or age of the tree, after which the increafe in 
bulk, by growth, becomes gradually lefs. The great advan- 
tage to be made of coppice-wood, would be by knowing this 
interefting period, and feizing on it, always to cut down the 
trees juft at that time when they arrived at the end of their 
quick growth, and fo fetting nature to work with new 
lhoots, to employ the fame fpeed on enriching again the 
owner. Regular obfervation and experiment alone can afcer- 
tain this happy period ; but any man who has much coppice- 
wood upon his eftate, may aflure himfclf of it, by cutting a 
given quantity every year, for ten years fucceffively, and then 
carefully reviewing the differences of the yearly produce. 
Memoirs Acad. Scienc. Ann. 1739. 
Strength ef 'Timber. The celebrated Monfieur de Buffon has 
attempted a rational calculation of the ftrength of Timber, 
ufed in building, on the principles of his excellent demonftra- 
tion of the growth of trees. See the article Wood. 
He has proved that all wood confifts of a feries of woody 
cones laid in woody beds, all along the tree, and connected 
by a fort of reticular work of much lefs ftrength than their 
own fubftance. He infers hence, very juftly, that when 
there are, in any fpecies of wood, more of thefe cones, which 
fhew themfelves in fo many concentric circles in a tranfverfe 
fection of the wood, and confequently more of thefe weaker 
reticular fubftauces which connect them, that wood muft ne- 
ceflarily be weaker than fuch in which, in an equal thick- 
nefs, there are much fewer of thefe cones, and confequently 
fewer alfo of thefe weaker inter-fpaces. 

If the irregularities of the ftru&ure of wood were only thefe, 
it would be eafy to compute, from the ftrength of a ftaff of 
an inch diameter, of any wood, what would be that of a 
beam of the fame, of any given fize ; but this is by no means 
the cafe ; for the difpofition of the cones, beds, and interfticial 
matter, is by no means the fame Ih a large beam, formed by 
the workman, as in a little branch in its natural ftate of 
growth. 

This is eafily conceived, when we confider that, in order to 
make a beam of Timber* they fquare a branch or part of the 
tree, or cut off four cytindric pieces from it, of what is called 
the blca. The heart of the wood lies now in the middle of 



(He beam ; this is the firft woody bed, which all the others' 
fucceffively cover, in form of lb many concentric circles ; The 
larger of thefe concentric circles is of the diameter of the 
whole piece of Timber now cut, and the circles, which na- 
turally furrounded this, are now no longer perfect, but form 
only portions of circles, diminifliing all the way to the ribs of 
the beam. A beam, thus fquared, is therefore compofed of 
a cylindric compleat piece of firm and hard wood, and of four 
angulaf portions, cut out of a much lefs folid and firm wood. 
This is the condition of a beam, fquared out of a large arm of 
a tree, and made nearly of the diameter of that arm ; but a 
beam of like fize, cutout of the trunk of a larger tree, or 
out of one fide of luch a trunk, is a very different thing, and 
is compofed only of the longitudinal fegments of the annual 
woody beds ; and thefe fegments fometimes He parallel to one 
of the furfaces of the beam, and fometimes more or lefs in- 
clined to one or the other fide ; they are alfo fometimes 
longer, fometimes fhorter ; and fometimes more, fometimes 
lefs, cut into the woody beds of the trunk of the tree they 
were cut from, and the beam is confequently more or lei's 
ftrong accordingly. 

There are alfo two pofitions in a beam, the one of which is 
much ftronger than the other ; for thefe fegments of the 
woody beds of the tree, form fo many parallel flats. If you 
place the beam in fuch a pofition that thefe planes or fiats are 
vertical, it will refill: a much greater force than if they are 
placed horizontally in the pofition of the beam. 
From thefe obfervations, it is eafy to fee how very fallacious 
the calculations and tables of the ftrength of different kinds of 
limber muft be, while the authors have formed all their (y- 
ftems upon experiments made on pieces of one or two inches in 
diameter, and have given themfelves no trouble to enquire into 
either the number or difpofition of the woody beds in thofe 
pieces, nor the directions in which the feveral beds were 
found on breaking them. Thefe, however, are extremely 
neceffary and eflential circumftances ; nor are thefe the only 
variations which they have omitted to obferve ; there are per- 
haps others equally neglected in all fuch attempts, and yet 
equally neceffary to make them of any real ufe. Young wood 
has always much lefs ftrength than the older, and there is a 
great difference between the pieces cut out of the foundeft part 
of the body of a tree, and thofe from the young branches of the 
fame tree. A piece cut out of the outer part of the trunk of 
a tree, near the blea, is alfo much weaker than one of equal 
diameter, cut out of the center or heart of a tree. The dif- 
ferent age, and degree of drynefs in wood, makes alfo great 
differences in its ftrength ; for a green branch of a tree is al- 
ways more tough, and lefs eafily broken, than a dry one : 
And the time employed in putting wood to the trial, as to its 
ftrength, is alfo a circumftance very neceffary to be con- 
fidered ; fince a beam of Timber, which will fuftain a certain 
weight for a few minutes, will not fuftain it perhaps for as 
many hours ; and experiment has proved, that wood will of- 
ten bear, for a fhort time, a weight it cannot bear for a 
longer time ; a beam having been found to bear a certain 
weight for one day, and the fame beam afterwards having 
been broken in fix months time by only two thirds of that 
weight. It is eafily feen, from thefe confederations, that all 
the calculations in which thefe confiderations have been ne- 
glected, can be of very little certainty ; and that to make 
fuch as may be certainly depended on, is a work of great diffi- 
culty. 

As the advantages refulting from fuch calculations are, how- 
ever, yet greater than the difficulties attending the attempt, 
this gentleman was encouraged to purfue the enquiry to the 
utmoft. He caufed certain pieces of wood to be broken by a 
determinate force, and calculating, according to that, what 
ought to be the force to break fuch as were much 
larger ; he tried afterwards what was the real force that 
would break them, and how far his calculations approached to 
the truth ; in this he ever found extremely great differences 
between calculation and reality ; and after many repeated 
trials, was never able to bring the fact: any thing near the 
calculations. And trying, according to the fame rules, others 
of greater lengths and fchickneffes, in proportion to the 
ftandard piece, he found the calculations as far faulty as be- 
fore. The difappointment in thefe attempts determined him, 
however, to try a compleat courfe of experiments, from 
which a certain table of the force required to break the dif- 
ferent kinds of wood might be eftablifhed, to which both him- 
felf, and the reft of the world, might refer to upon occafion. 
And this he executed in the following manner. 
He began by choofing in a certain fpot of one of his own woods 
an hundred oaks, which were all found and lively growing 
trees, and ftood as near to one another as they conveniently 
could. This caution was ufed, that the wood might be all 
of the growth of the fame foil, fince it is well known that 
the growths of different foils are in the fame fpecies of wood, 
of very different ftrengths, and miftakes of this kind might 
have rendered the whole attempt fruitlefs. Thefe oaks were 
all of the fame fpecies, and were in fize from two foot and 
a half to five foot round. They were chofen purpofely of 
different growths, or fizes, that the experiments might be the 
3 more 
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more fim'ilar to the ufual cuftoms of the workmen. For ' 
when a carpenter has occafion for a piece of four or five inches 
fquare, he does not for this purpofe cut a tree that might 
have furnifhed a piece of a foot fquare, becaufe of the ex- 
pence i and it too often is their cuftom to ufe fuch pieces as 
have a very large mare of the blea on them. Not unfrequent- 
ly indeed they ufe alfo rafters, fawed out of large pieces of 
Timber; hut thefe are, of all others, the very worft ; and the 
ufe of them in building ought to be prohibited, the fmall wood 
being infinitely more advantageous for thefe purpofes. 
As the degree of drynefs of wood alters its ftrength very much, 
and as it is alfo very difficult to be affured with any degree of 
certainty, of the degree of drying or feafoning of Timber ; 
fmce two trees cut down at the fame time fhall often be found 
to dry very differently, it appeared to this gentleman much 
more eligible to take wood perfectly green for his trials, than 
that in any degree dried or feafoned. 

The trees were felled one by one, and were carried into a 
proper place ; the day after they were felled the carpenters 
were employed to fquare them, and the joiners to take their 
exaft dimenfiom; and on the day afterwards, the pieces were 
put to the proof; and the following is the method in which 
moft of the experiments were made. Two ftrong treffels 
were taken, of feven inches fquare, three foot high and three 
foot long, and ftrengthened in their middle by a^very ftrong 
piece of Timber. On thefe two treffels were placed the two 
extremities of the piece of wood which was to be broken ; 
there were alfo ready feveral fquare iron buckles, or rings, 
made of round iron work, the largeft of which was nine inches 
wide, and was made of iron of feven inches about; the 
next was feven inches wide, and the iron it was made of was 
five inches round, and others of different degrees below 
thefe. 

The piece of wood deftined for the experiment, was paffed 
through thefe rings; the larger of which ferved for the thicker 
pieces, the fmaller for the thinner. Every one of thefe rings 
had on its upper part and on the infide, a rib nicely filed, of 
two or three twelfths of an inch broad. 

The intent of this was to prevent the ring from inclining one 
way or other, when in ufe ; and on its under part it had two 
hooks of iron, of the fame thicknefs with the ring itfelf ; 
thefe were placed at fuch a diftance from each other, as to 
form another ring of about nine inches in diameter, into 
which there was to be put a key of wood of the fame dia- 
meter, and of four foot long. This key carried a ftrong 
table of fourteen feet long, and fix feet broad, which was 
made of rafters of five inches thick, nicely fitted one to the 
other, and fecured by ftrong bars of wood. This was fuf- 
pended to the ring by means of the large wooden key, and 
ferved to place the weights on ; thefe confiffed of three hun- 
dred quarters of ftones, which were all numbered, and wei»h- 
ed from twenty-five to two hundred pounds each. Thefe 
ftones were put upon the table, and a heap of ftones were 
placed together as long and wide as the table, and as high 
as was ncceflUry for the breaking of the piece. 
There was always great care ufed to place the piece and the 
treffels on a level ; and they were then fattened, to prevent 
their difplacing themfelves. Eight men were employed con- 
tinually to fill the table, and began by placing in the center 
weights, firft of two hundred, then of an hundred and fifty, 
next of a hundred ; and fo on to twenty-five pounds. Two 
men placed on a fcaffbld, fufpended in the air by cords 
placed the fifty and twenty-five pound weights, which could 
not have been otherwife done, without danger of the mens 
being crufhed to death ; four other men held firm the four 
corners of the table, that they might not ftir ; and another, 
with a long ruler of wood marked how much the piece bent 
and gave way, as they loaded it with weights ; while another 
marked the time, and wrote down the weight, which was 
often, twenty, twenty -five, or twenty -feven thoufand 
pounds. 

Mr. Buffon caufed more than an hundred pieces of wood to 
be broken in this manner ; fome regular fquare beams, others 
rafters fawn out of large trunks, befide three hundred bars ; 
and this great number was but barely fufficient to give a re- 
gular fcale of the force and ftrength of Timber, in proportion 
to its feveral lengths and thicknelles. 

This gentleman obferved, that a large piece of wood never 
broke, without firft giving fome notice of it ; that green wood 
broke with much more difficulty than fuch as was dry ; and 
l"n general, fuch fort of wood as had a fpring, refifted more 
than fuch as had none. The blea of the wood, the wood 
of the branches, that of the top of the tree, and in general 
all the young wood, is weaker than that which is older. 
The ftrength of wood is not at all proportioned to its fize ; 
and a piece which is double or quadruple the thicknefs of an- 
other of the fame length, is much more than of twice or four 
times its ftrength ; as for example, there required not quite 
four thoufand weight to break a piece of Timber of ten foot 
long, and four inches fquare; and yet there required ten 
thoufand to break a piece of double that meafure ; and to 
break one of four times the meafure, it required twenty-fix 
thoufand weight ; that is, to break a piece of ten foot long, 
and eight inches fquare. 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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The fame obfefvation is alfo made good, in regard to the dif- 
ferent lengths, as Well as the thickneffes. The laws of me- 
chanics would inform us, that a piece of Timber of eight foot 
long, ought to bear juft twice the weight of one of fixteen 
feet. But experiment fhews us here alfo, that the piece of 
eight foot long carries much more than the double of the 
other. 

The wood which grows quickeft, fuppofing the land the fame, 
is always the ftrongeft : That which has grown more (lowly, 
and the annual circles of which, that fej its feveral woody 
cones, are thin and flender, is always weaker than the wood 
in which they are thick. 

The ftrength of wood is proportionable to its weight, and a 
piece of Wood of the fame length and thicknefs with another, 
but confiderably heavier than another, is found ftronger alfo, 
and that very nearly in the fame proportion. This is a re- 
mark of no fmall confequence ; and, as the general weight 
of wood is eafily known, it may fave the expence of too 
much wood in building, as well as the danger from the greater 
error of ufing too little. 

This accurate obferver takes notice, that fome may imagine 
his experiments to be the lefs conclufive, that the Timber he 
broke was loofe at the ends ; and that in a wall, or building, 
it is ufually fixed at both ends. But he obferves, that the 
difference of this circumftance is not worth confidenng, for 
that the piece fixed in a wall is liable to bend in the middle, 
before it breaks ; and that the fixures have no power to re- 
tain the ends, when they are pulled by this force. 
1 his gentleman took no notice of any pieces which had faults, 
as many of thofe he tried had, and broke with much lefs 
than their proportion of weight ; but confined his obfervations 
and reaibnings only to fuch pieces as were perfectly found 
and firm. 

It might be fuppofed, that fo great a number of trialsas thefe, 
and that on fo eafy a fubject, ftiould have left nothing farther 
to be done in it ; but the author himfelf willingly acknow- 
ledges that there is yet much to be known. The proportion 
of the longitudinal ltrength of wood to its tranfverfe, is a fub- 
je£t deferving enquiry ; as wood in buildings is often ufed in 
very different portions, and where the force a&s upon it, not 
tranfverfely, but longitudinally or obliquely in different direc- 
tions. Mem. Acad. S'cienc. Par. 1740. 
Seafoning c/Timber, a term ufed by our hufbandmen, to ex- 
prefs the preparing Timber after it is felled, for cutting and 
working up for uk. 

As foon as felled, it fhould be laid up in fome dry airy place, 
but out of the reach of too much wind or fun, which, when 
in excefs, will fubject it to crack and fly. It is not to be fet 
upright but laid along, one tree upon another, only with fome 
Ihort blocks between, to give it the better airing, and pre- 
vent its becoming mouldy, which will rot the furface, and 
produce mumrooms on it. Some perfons daub the trees all 
over with cow-dung, which occafions their drying equally, 
and prevents their cracking, as they are otherwife very apt 
to do. 

Some recommend the burying Timber in the earth, as the 
beft of all ways of feafoning it ; and others have found it a 
fine prefervative to bury their Timber under the wheat in 
their granaries ; but this cannot be made a general practice. 
In Norway, they feafon their deal planks, by laying them in 
falt-water for three or four days, when new fawed, and then 
drying them in the fun ; this is found a great advantage to 
them ; but neither this, nor any thing elfe, can prevent their 
fhrinking. 

The feafoning Timber by fire Is the beft way of all, for piles 
and other pieces that are to ftand under the earth, or water. 
The Venetians firft found out this method, and the way they 
do it in is this ; they put the piece to be feafoned into a 
ftrong and violent flame, in this they continually turn it 
round by means of an engine, and take it out when it is 
every where covered with a black coaly cruft ; by this means 
the internal part of the wood is fo hardened, that neither 
earth nor water can damage it of a long time afterwards. 
This method is praitifed in many places for feafoning the 
pofts for paling of parks, &c, and has this to recommend it, 
that in the very oldeft ruins we have ever been acquainted 
with, there have been found many times pieces of charcoal, 
all of which has been found uninjured, though buried in the 
earth for ever fo many ages. Mortimer's Hufbandry, V. 2. 
p. 132. 

When Timber has been properly felled, and feafoned, by be- 
ing expofed to a certain degree of air and fun, there is yet a 
method of preferving it, much better than it could other- 
wife be, by external applications. When they are wrought 
and fixed in their places, the rubbing them over with tar or 
linfeed-oil, has been found of great ufe. The antients, par- 
ticularly Virgil and Hefiod, advife the fmoak-drying of all in- 
ftruments made of wood, by hanging them up in the chimnies 
where wood fires are ufed. The whole benefit arifing from 
this, feems to be the oil of the wood that is burnt, entering 
into the pores of the other as carried up in the fmoak. But 
it would be a much more cleanly and eafy method to apply 
fome oil of this kind at once, and in any quantity that fhould 
be judged requifite. Mortimer's Hufbandry, V, 2. p. 104. 

N n n n The 
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The Dutch, who have Timber about their fiuices, and other 
buildings upon the water, more expofed to the injuries of wet 
and weather than any other that is known ; have a way of 
preferving it, by coating it over with a mixture of pitch and 
tar, which they fmear over the whole furface ; and immedi- 
ately, while it is moift, they throw on it as much fand and 
powder of cockle -fhells as it will retain. Thus it is coated 
over with a rough cruft which will defend it from all kinds of 
injuries. See the article Sulphur. 

Green Timber is apt to fplit and cleave in feveral places, after 
it is wrought into form. Workmen have different methods of 
remedying this deformity, for which fee the article Clefts. 

Felling of Timber. See the article Felling. 

Hardening of T 'im_ber. See the articleHARDENiNG of Timber. 

TiMBER-Lode, in our old writers, a fervice by which tenants 
were to carry Timber from the woods to the lord's houfe. 
Blount, 

Meafuring of Timaer, To meafure round Timber without the 
help of inftruments : let the mean circumference be found in feet, 
and decimals of a foot; fquare it, multiply this fquare by the deci- 
mal 0.079577 and the product by the length. For inftance, let 
the mean circumference of a tree be 10.3 feet, and the length 24 
feet; then 10.3X 10.3X0. 079577 x 24= 202.615 = the num- 
ber of cubical feet in the tree. The foundation of this rule is. 
that, when the circumference of a circle is 1, the area is 
O.0795774715, and that the areas of circles are as the fquares 
of their circumferences. Treat. Pract. Geom. p. 150. 
The common way ufed by artificers for meafuring round Tim- 
her, mentioned in the Cyclopaedia, differs much from this rule. 
One fourth part of the circumference or girt, is by them reck- 
oned the fide of a fquare, whofe area is equal to that of the 
fedtion of the tree ; they therefore fquare the girt, and then 
multiply by the length of the tree. According to this me- 
thod the tree of the laft example, would only be computed 
at 159,13 cubical feet. 

TIME (Cj't-/.J — Time, in the manege, is fometimes taken for thi 
motion of a horfe, that obferyes meafure and juftnefs in perform 
ing a manege; and fometimes itfignifies the interval between 
two of his motions. In the manege of aftep and a leap, the horfe 
makes by turns a corvet between two caprioles ; and in that cafe 
the corvet is one Time that prepares the horfe for the caprioles 
The Times obferved in making a ftop, are nothing but fo 
many falcades. 

Time alfo Ognifies the effecf of one of the aids, thus, we fay, 
a good horfeman difpofes his horfe for the effects of the heel, 
by beginning with one Time of the legs, and never runs pre- 
cipitately upon his Times. 

TIMOROSO, in the Italian mufic, intimates that the fong is 
to be played or fung, in fuch a manner as to exprefs an awe 
or dread, either to fhew refpedt, or to reprefent fear. 

TIMOROUS, in the manege. See the articles Starting, 
Skittish, t-fc. 

TIN (Cyd.) — The combinations and feparations of metals, 
are fubjeefs that have employed the thoughts of the moft ac- 
curate chemifts in all ages ; yet new difcoveries are ftill to be 
made, and in thefe experiments as well as in many others, 
we are by no means yet arrived at the utmoft perfection. 
Mr. Grofle in the memoirs of the academy of fciences of Paris, 
has delivered a method he had invented of feparating Tin from 
lead or filver. 

The advantages arifmg from the mixtures of different metals, are 
very numerous and of many different kinds ; to this we owe the 
metal ufed for bronzes, for bells, for reflecting mirrors ufed 
in opticks, and a multitude of the like matters; a mixture 
of this kind makes brafs of copper, a little copper in the fame 
manner, gives filver a hardnefs that greatly adds to its utility, 
and gives hardnefs and a more pleafing colour to gold ; a" little 
copper or antimony give Tin a hardnefs, and render it more fo- 
norous : and a multitude of advantages befides might be enu- 
merated. But there is no lefs neceflity and advantage alfo in 
the feparating metals, fometimes when they have been joined by 
art, or are found united by nature : in thefe cafes fometimes both 
the metals are preferved, fometimes the bafer or lefs valuable 
is deltroyed. 

Of thefe feparations of metals fome are very eafy ; lead and mer- 
cury are feparated from gold and filver by heat alone, and fo are 
antimony from gold, or zink from copper. On the other hand 
there are fome feparations which cannot be effected without great 
trouble; of this kind are the mixtures of Tin with lead and with 
filver. It is not common to mix filver and Tin together on any 
occafion; but they are fometimes found mixed, and give the 
refiners great trouble ; and even the chemifts, who have often 
mixt Tin with filver to increafe it, have always found it very 
difficult to feparate it again. 

Mr. Grofle happened to be prefent at the melting fome filver, 
which plainly indicating that it contained fome other metal, 
in the refining he ordered the workman to examine the lead 
which he ufed, and found that there W3S 27a among it. The 
fcorise of the metal, which contained with the Tin a large 
quantity of filver, had on thefe occafions been ufed to be fold 
to the bell-founders, to the great lofs of the proprietor of the 
metal. Some indeed had advifed different methods of reco- 
vering the metal from them, but without fuccefs. It was on 
thefe fcorize that Mr. Grofle tried his experiment j it feemed 
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to him that one great ftep toward the feparation of the filver, 
was the haftening the calcination of the Tin, and with this 
view he tried a mixture of charcoal, falt-petre, and earth, 
which he put together into the copel with the fcorise. It is 
eafy to fee that a detonation would happen from this, and 
this muft greatly add to the force of the fire, in ailing upon 
the fcorise, while the ferrugineous matter well known to be 
contained in the charcoal mixed itfelf with the Tin, and muft 
greatly accelerate its calcination, divide its parts, and give the 
fire a new action over it. The confequenceof this perfectly 
anfwered expectation, and recovered a large quantity of filver 
from the fcoriae, in which the Tin had before held it firmly 
imbodied ; repeated experiments proved the truth of this ob- 
fervation, and it was found to be eafy by this means at any 
time to feparate filver from Tin, or to purify filver without 
lofs, by means of lead in which Tin has accidentally been em- 
bodied. The common method ufed by the plumbers to fe- 
paratetheir folder from old leaden pipes, fifr. might fecm an eafy 
way of feparating Tin from lead, but this is not truly the cafe; 
the Tin in this inftance not being feparated from the lead, but 
only a mixture of Tin and lead, which had been employed as 
folder is feparated from fimple lead, which had been foldcred 
with it. The method of making this feparation, is only by 
melting the folder off from the fimple lead by a fire not ftrong 
enough to melt the lead Ltfelf. 

The fcorise in which Tin is mixed with filver, are com- 
pofed of Tin half calcined, and run into an opake vitrified fub- 
ftance, which forms a fort of net- work, in which the filver 
is confined in extremely fmal! particles. If this is thrown 
into aqua fortis, the whole is diflblved : but then it requires a 
very ftrong fire to imake the Tin lofe its metallic form ; 
finally if the whole is finely powdered and then put into this 
menftruum, the filver only is taken up or diflblved, the Tin re- 
maining untouched at the bottom of the veflel. 
The fame gentleman found alfo a method of feparating Tin 
from filver, by means of corrofive fublimate of mercury. To 
conceive the manner in which this feparation is effected, a 
piece of fine Tin need only be caft into a folution of fubft- 
mate; in which cafe the acid of the fea-falt is feen to leave 
the mercury in order to fix upon the Tin. 
And, according to the fame principle, if fublimate corrofive 
be added to a mixture of Tin and filver, the fame effect is pro- 
duced, the acid affixes itfelf to the Tin, and makes with it a 
butyrum jcviale or butter of Tin, the mercury becomes difli- 
pated in the mean time by the action of the fire, and the fil- 
ver remains pure and alone ; but in this experiment, if too 
much corrofive fublimate be added, there is danger of lofing 
fome of the filver ; fince the abundant acid will prey upon and 
carry off a part of that metal, making a fort of luna cornea 
which difllpates itfelf in the air, or if the operation be performed 
inaclofe velfel, a butyrum lunare. 

Gold may alio be purified from Tin in this manner, and in 
this there is no rifk oi lofs, fince the acid which takes up the 
Tin has not the leaft power over that metal : In all thefe pro- 
ceffes, however, the operator muft avoid the fumes ifluing 
from the crucible, for they are very dangerous. 
Thefe methods of feparating Tin from filver are very certain 
and infallible, but they are too expenfive to be employed in 
common, and in larger works. 

The feparating Tin from lead to be employed in the refining of 
filver is a matter of great importance ; and this may be done 
in the following manner : Melt the lead, and when in fu- 
fion throw into it a quantity of filings of iron, then increafe 
the fire to a confiderable degree, and the furface of the me- 
tal will be covered with a fort of fcurn, which is no other 
than the iron and Tin. At this time there Ihould be a lit- 
tle alkali fait thrown in, and by this means the fcorije readily 
feparate themfelves, and the pure lead remains in form of a 
regulus at the bottom. The fame method may be ufed to fe- 
parate Tin from fiiver in the larger way, but it will be ne- 
ceflary for this purpofe to add fome lead, fince otherwife the 
fufion will be very flow and difficult, and the Tin will cal- 
cine without feparating from the filver. This is a very eafy 
and very cheap method, and will obviate moft of the mif- 
chiefs which happen to the refiners, of which they would have 
much lefs frequent reafon to complain, if they nicely ex- 
amined the lead they were to employ. But if gold or filver 
be mixed with Tin, the fhortefl method in fmall quantities 
is to calcine the whole very brifkty, and in order to compleat the 
vitrification and feparation of the Tin, to caft in a little glafs 
of lead, which will immediately join itfelf with it and carry 
it off from the mafs. 

It may feem Angular that iron being one of the hardeft of the 
metals to melt, and Tin being of all the eafieft, they ihould fo 
readily and eafily unite in thefe experiments; but this feems to be 
the refult of one of thofe natural and unexpected alliances which 
accident frcquentlydifcovers to us in bodies. There is one con- 
jecture, however, that may be worthy a place in this refearch, 
which is, that all Tin or & contains a quantity of arfenic, and 
it is well kuown that iron very readily mixes with arfenic, 
and is employed to feparate the arfenic from other ores, and 
a regulus may be formed of arfenic and iron, It is eafy to 
fuppofe that Tin is in its metalline form, not wholly diverted 
of the arfenic it contained when in the ore, and if this be al- . 

lowed, 
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lowed, it is no wonder that the two metals are eafily brought 
together by the mediation of tha> principle. Memoirs Acad, 
bcienc. Par. 1737. 

Mr. Cramer gives the praflical rules of feparating filver from 
Tin, thus : Divide one centner of Tin into two equal parts ; 
put each of thefe into a feparate teft, and add to each fixteen 
centners of granulated lead, and one of copper; put the whole 
under the muffle, and make a very ftrong fire ; the Tin will be 
calcined immediately, and will fwim upon the lead. Then 
diminish the fire a little, till the afhes of the Tin that fwim 
upon the furface do no longer fparkle; when you fees this, 
add with a ladle two centners of glafs of lead to each teft, 
in fuch manner that it may be fpread wide over the whole 
furface of the rejected calx; the calx will then change its form 
of powder into that of glafs ; then increafe the fire to its 
higheft degree, ftir up the whole with an iron rod made 
warm; and when the fcorification is perfected, pour out 
the mats into a mould ; the fcoiije being feparated, put both 
the regulus's. into two coppels well heated ; and into a third 
put fixteen centners of lead, and one of the fame copper 
ufed in the procefs ; examine all thefe beads after the cop- 
pelling is over ; if the two firtt weigh exaftly alike, 'tis a 
proof the procefs has been well performed, and fabftraciing 
the weight of the bead, feparated from the third pan, from the 
joint weight of the other two, the remainder is the weight of 
the pure filver contained in the quantity of Tin which was 
examined. Cramer's Art of Allaying, p. 228. 
Tin eafily melts with filver, gold,' or copper ; but when they 
are mixt with it in equal or lefs quantity, it renders them 
extremely brittle. Silver is peculiarly fufceptible of this mif- 
chief, and becomes almoll as brittle as glafs, by the admix- 
ture of a very fmall quantity of Tin. Much greater quantities 
of Tin, however, in fome metallic mafl'cs, leaves them ftill 
pliant in fome degree. Ten parts of Tin, and one part of 
copper, melted together, make a mats more rigid than pure 
Tin, hut ftill fomewhat tractable ; and it is by this artifice, 
that vefiels and utenfils are made of tin, and yet are found 
confiderably hard. 

If to ten parts of Tin, and one part of copper, a little zink or 
brafs be added, it makes a very fonorous metal, but brittle. 
This is fometimes the mixture ufed as bell-metal, and cannons 
are in fome places caft of it. Lead becomes fomewhat more 
rigid, or lefs duflile than before, by being mixed with 27s ; 
but of all the metals it fuffers the leaft by the mixture. 
If filings, or thin plates of iron, be made red hot in a cruci- 
ble, and a double quantity of Tin put to them in a great fire, 
the whole will run into a brittle white rcgulus, which will 
yield to the magnet. 

The vapours of Tin are very noxious to filver, gold, and 
copper, rendering them all brittle ; nay, if only a little Tin 
be put into the fire, in which they are to be melted, they 
become brittle as foon as red-hot, and will break like glafs 
under the hammer. 

This metal, expofed to the focus of a powerful burning-tdafs 
melts, and emits a thick white fume, and, if held there a 
long time, wholly diffipates itfelf in that fume. If, on the 
contrary, this metal be fufed in a coppel by the fame heat, it 
fumes confiderably, and its furface becomes covered with a 
white calx, which greatly rarities and expands, and there fi- 
nally appear numbers of cryilalline and bright ftria; like 
needles in that calx. If this be continued in the focus on a 
piece of free-Hone, thefe cryftals ceafe to fume, and remain 
fixed while the ftone itfelf melts and runs. And in the coppel 
there is ufually a part of thefe run into a reddifh matter, re- 
fembling a fort of enamel. II the calx of Tin (that is,' Tin 
reduced to a grey powder, by being divefted of a part of its 
oil in the fire) be expofed to the focus of the burning-glafs, it 
fumes more than plain Tin, and is very foon transformed into 
cryilalline ftria:, or needles. And if thefe are again expofed 
to the fame focus, placed on a piece of charcoal, they readily 
melt, and again aftume the form of common Tin. The char- 
coal, in this cafe, furnifhes to the calx of Tin that oily matter 
which the fire had divefted it of; and it is well known, that 
if the calx of Tin be made red hot in a crucible, and any fatty 
or inflammable matter be added to it, it immediately refumes 
the form of Tin again ; this reduftion is wholly upon the 
fame principle with the other, the oil of charcoal doing in the 
firft, what the fat does in the laft. 

It appears, upon the whole, that Tin contains an oily matter, 
which is eafily driven off by fire, and very eafily received 
again on the mixture of any fat fubftance ; that the earthy mat- 
ter, which is the bafis of Tin, is of a cryltalline nature, and 
very hard to fufe, fince no common fire can vitrify Tin alone ; 
and even the focus of the moft powerful buniing-glafs does it 
but with great difficulty, and imperfedlly ; this femi-vitrifica- 
tion is what throws the calx into needles, whereas were it per- 
fect, the whole would be one uniform mafs, Mem. Acad. 
Par. 1709. 
Tin, in medicine, though greatly celebrated by the writers of 
many pall ages, is not much efteemed at prefent. It is laid to 
be good in convulfions, epilepfies, and the madnefs arifing 
from the bite of a mad dog. Its preparations are thefe : 1. 
Stmmum pulverization, or powdered Tin. 2. Sal Jovis, or 



fait of 27/*. 3. Diaphoreticum JoviaU, or ailtiheflic of Po- 
tenus. 4. Aurum muflvum, or, as it is commonly called, 
mojauum, mofaic gold. 

The powder of Tin is faid to be a good remedy againft worms, 
particularly of the flat kind, whirl often elude'the force of 
other medicines. See the article Worm. 

Tr n is alfo a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers to ex- 
prefs fulphur. 

Tim Floors, a contrivance ufed by our hufbandmen who propa- 
gate hops, to dry them after the gathering. The common 
way of doing this, is either on a hair-cloth on a malt-kiln, or 
elfe by the ooft. See the article Oost. 
In both thofe ways, however, the hops fuffer very much ; the 
belt way is by the Tin floor. It is thus done: Let a fquare 
brick room be built, with a door on one fide, and a long fire- 
place of a foot wide in the middle, reaching almoll acrofs it; 
let holes he made at the fides of this fire-place, to let out the 
heat into the room ; and at the height of five foot above this 
let a floor be made of laths of an inch thick, laid lattice-wife. 
Let this be covered with great plates of double Tin, taking 
care that the joinings of the Tin be well foldcred, and lie upon 
the laths, not over the interftices, which may be about four 
inches wide. Let a row of boards be fitted round the edge of 
this floor, to keep the hops from falling off, then lay on a 
covering of hops of a foot thick ; then make a fmall fire of 
charcoal in the mouth of the fire-place, and the hops will dry 
very quick and very regularly. They may be continually 
ftirred about while drying, and when enough, a part of the 
boarded edge of the kiln may be taken down, and the dried 
parcel thruft out, and a frefh parcel laid on in their place. A 
very fmall quantity of fuel is fufficient in this way, and any 
fuel will do, for the fmoke never comes at the hops. There 
is a very great improvement ftill upon this method of drying 
hops, ufed by fome people ; this is the making a wooden co- 
ver, of the fize of the Tin floor ; this is covered with plates of 
Tin nailed on, and is fufpended over the kiln in fuch a man- 
ner, that it may be let down at pleafure, when the lower parts 
of the hops are dry. This is to be let down within ten inches 
of their furface, and there it acls as a reverberatory, and drives 
back the heat on the upper ones, fo that they are dried as foon 
as the lower ones. Thus all the trouble of turning is faved, 
and the hops are much better dried than in any other way. 
Mortimer's Hulbandry, p. 186. 

Tlh Hatch, in mining, a term ufed by the people of Cornwall, 
to exprefs the opening into a 27b mine. They alfo call it a 
Tm-Jbaft. 

They make feveral openings in the fides of the hills where they 
fufpeiSl veins of ore to be. All thefe, except that which opens 
on the head of the mine, are called ej/ay- hatches ; but that 
which does fo, is made their entrance afterwards, and 
changes its name to that of the Tin-hatch. 

Tin Ore. Tie firft procefs toward the feparating the metal 
from this ore, is the roafting it, which the affivyer performs 
in this manner: Put fix centners of Tin ore in coarfe powder 
in a teft, under a muffle made thoroughly red hot, (hutting 
firft the veflel for a few minutes, and then opening it. If the 
fire is pretty ftrong, the volatile part will be feen expelled in a 
thick white fmoak, fmelling like garlic. When this is over, 
take out the tell, and when the ore is cold, beat it to powder, 
and roaft it again in a fomewhat ftronger fire, till it exhales no 
more arfenic, which may be known by putting upon the teft, 
whenjuft taken from the fire, a thick cold plate of iron, 
which will be covered on its under furface with a fmall whitifh 
cloud, if the ore yet exhales any arfenic. Cramer's Art of 
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When the roafting is thus finifhed, the ore may be run into 
malleable 27s in the common manner, as the common lead 
ore is, only with this caution, that the fire in the operation 
be carried as foon as poffible to the higheft degree that is ne j 
ceffaryhere, and the veflel taken out of the fire, as foon as the 
operation is judged to be finifhed. 

Tin Plates, an article of manufacture very common among us, 
and vulgarly called Tin. It is iron plated over with Tin. The 
French call it fcr blanc, white iron, as we fometimes do in 
England. It was once known under a diftincl name, latin. 
See the article Latin. 

TINA, a name given by the old medical writers to a bath made 
of a ftrong decoction of many carminative ingredients, to be 
ufed in the colic. 

TINCA, the Tench. See the article Tench. 

Tinca Marina, the Sea-Tench, in zoology, a name given 
by Ibme authors to the common turdus, called in Englifh, 
the ivrajfe. Willugbbfs Hilt. Pifc. p. 320. See the article 
Wrasse. 

TINCTURE (Cycl.) — A general rule for the properly mak- 
ing light Tinftures may be taken from the following bitter. 
T ake half an ounce of Seville orange-peel fhaved thin, half 
a dram of gentian-root thin fiiced, a fcruple of the tops of 
Roman wormwood, half a dram of cardamum-feeds, and the 
fame quantity of cochineal, each of them lightly bruifed ; put 
thefe ingredients into a pint of French brandy, let them fteep 
for one night, and filter the liquor the next morning, and 
thus vou have a fine light bitter. 

Thefe 
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Thefc bitters are of the number of many other fubftances, 
where the goodnefs of a Tinfture does not more depend upon 
the choice of the ingredients, than upon the manner of their 
being infufed ; for if fuch be fuffered to remain too long in 
the menilruum, or if heat be ufed in extracting the Tintfure, 
the grofs, terreftrial, and naufeous parts of the ingredients will 
be fetched out, and the Tinfture will thus be loaded with a 
heavy indolent matter of little virtue. Shaw's Lectures, 

p. 202. 

If however, a greater ftrength be required in the Tintlure 
than can be procured by fo flight an infufion, when the in- 
gredients are of this nature the matter fhould never be fuffered 
to be heated or ftand long on the fame ingredients, but mould 
be when ftrained off, poured on frefh ones, and fo on till or 
any ftrength defired, yet perfectly free from the groffer parts. 
Apothecaries ufually commit the fame error in their finer 
Tinfiuresy that they do in their cordial waters, faturating the 
liquor in both cafes with the grofler and more ufelefs part of 
the ingredients : whence the cordial waters of the ihops too 
often abound with a grofs heavy oil, and the Tinclures with 
a grofs heavy earth, or kind of bituminous matter, inftead of 
the brifk, lively, and invigorating fpirit, which alone is the 
thing required in both cafes. 

To extract the Tin&ures of hard, refinous, or gummy bodies, 
however, requires a different treatment, and muft be effected 
in another manner. See the article GuM-Zac. 
A great variety of Tinflures may be given to common water, 
and many remarkable things occur in their changes on the addi- 
tion of commonmenftruums. Take a large fpoonful of the fyrup 
of pomegranate-flowers, mix it with five fpoonfuls of water ; 
the mixture will be of a very lively and brilliant red : for a 
violet colour, take the fame quantity of fyrup of violets and 
the fame of water. When thefe Tinitures are thus prepared 
have at hand a vial in which is a fmall portion of oil of tar- 
tar, which will only look like water remaining after the waffl- 
ing of the vial. Pour the red or the violet Tinfiure into this 
vial, and it immediately becomes a fine grafs green. Diflblve 
the quantity of a walnut of crude fal armoniac in a glafs of 
Water, pour all out except three or four drops at the bot- 
tom, and pour into this glafs the fine red liquor, and it im- 
mediately becomes black as ink. In order to change the pur- 
ple liquor red, only have a fmall quantity of fpirit of vitriol 
in the bottom of a vial, and pour into this ; the violet water 
it immediately on this becomes of a florid red. 
Steep Brafil wood in common water, or in white wine twenty 
hours, the liquor will then look of the colour of red wine ; 
pour this into a glafs wafhed with vinegar and it becomes of 
a fine yellow, like fack. If this experiment be made with white 
wine, the wood and the vinegar make fo little alteration in it, 
that it may be drank afterwards, and the whole procefs feems 
a way of turning red port into fack. Into this liquor when 
yellow, drop a few drops of a Tintlure of benjamin made in 
fpirit of wine, and it immediately lofes its yellow colour and 
becomes white. Beat fome galls to fine powder, and rub the 
powder on a towel, then put into a bafon of water, in which 
any perfon is going to wafh their hands and face, a fmall piece 
of common green vitriol, or copperas, after the perfon has 
wafhed, let them have this towel to wipe on, and the hands 
and face will be as black as if wafhed with common writing 
ink. The copperas in the water and the galls on the towel 
making real ink where they mix. This does no lafting in- 
jury to the fkin, but will come off again upon warning with 
foap. Phil. Tranf. N\ 238. p. 88. 

Tincture of Ambergreafe. See thearticle Amrergrease. 

Tincture of Antimony, Tintlura Antimonii, is thus made; 
take fait of tartar a pound, antimony half a pound, rectified 
fpirit of wine a quart ; reduce the antimony to powder, and 
mix it with the fait by fufion over a ftrong fire. When it 
is cold, powder it, and pour on the fpirit of wine ; digeft 
them together three or four days in a fand heat, and then fil- 
tre off the clear Tinfture for ufe. The fait of tartar yields a 
TinRure as well as the antimony. It is a diaphoretic and atte- 
nuant. 

Tinctura Antiphibyftca. SeeTiNCTURA Saiurntna. 

Tinctura Foetida, the ftinking Tinclure, a form of me- 
dicine in the late London Difpenfatory prepared in this man- 
ner; take aflafcetida four ounces, rectified fpirit of wine a quart, 
digeft them together for fome time, and then ftrain off and 
filtre the TinSlure through paper. 

Tinctura Marth cumSpiritu Satis, amedicine thus prepared; 
take filings of iron half a pound, Glauber's fpirit of fea-falt 
three pounds ; digeft all together without heat, as long as the 
fpirit will work upon the filings ; then after the fasces have 
fubfided, pour off the clear liquor, evaporating it to one pound 
and adding rectified fpirit of wine three pints. 
This Tinclure is good in all the cafes, in which the fal mar- 
th is fo. See the article Sal Mortis. 

Tinctura Sacra, a TinSlure of aloes, called alfo hiera 
ptcra. 

The late London difpenfatory have ordered this to be made of 
only eight ounces of aloes, and two ounces of winter's bark, 
powdered and put into five quarts of white wine, which is to be 
(hook often, and kept in fufion a week or more without heat, 
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and then ftrained off for ufe. Pemberton\ Lond. Difp. 
p. 266. 

It is a very good method to mix fome clean white fand with 
this, to prevent the aloes from running together in lumps. 

Tincture of Saffron. See thearticle Saffron. 

Tinctura SATURNiNA,thclead77«#«r<?, a name given in the 
late London difpenfatory to the Tinclure before called Tintlura 
Antipbtbifica. 

It is made of fugar of lead and green vitriol, each two ounces ; 
of rectified fpirit a quart. The falts are feparately to be re- 
duced to powder and then put into the fpirit, then the whole 
is to ftand fome days without heat to extract the Tintlure, and 
afterwards filtered through paper. Pembertonz Lond. Difp. 
p. 277. 

Many perfons have found great perplexity in making this Tinc- 
ture, it having at firft begun to {hew a good colour, but after- 
wards loft it ; this accident is owing to heat ufually employed 
in making the Tinfture, 

This Tintlure is a powerful ftyptic, and is often ufed with good 
fuccefs in hectic fevers, fpittings of blood, heat of the kid- 
neys, fimple gonorrhoeas, fluor albus, and tabes dorfalis. 
It was firft recommended by Etmuller; who from its effect 
gave it the name of Tintlura antipbtbyfica, which our col- 
lege of phyficians have changed to that of TirMura Saturnina* 
We alfo find it in the pharmacopcea of Edinburgh, and in the 
beft of the foreign ones. Mr. Boyle recommends it, and our 
molt eminent phyficians ufe it; notwitbfhnding that fome 
authors confider it as a dangerous medicine, on account of its 
principal ingredient, the jaccbarum faiumi, which fome call 
a flow po'ifon. Whether it be (a or not when given in fub- 
ftance, it is certain, that there is a great difference between 
acorrofive fait (o given, and a Tinclure made of the fame, 
in fpirit of wine, and given in fmall dofes, as, Dr. Mead ob- 
ferves. Who adds, that in flow hectic fevers attended with 
a loofenefs, profufe fweats, and a colliquation of the humours, 
he reckons two or three drachms, given at different times in 
cooling liquors every twenty-four hours, to be a convenient 
dofe. But the ufual dofe is thirty drops in Biiftol water, or 
fome temperate or cool julep. See Acq. of a ?nedical controverf 
in the City of Cork. p. 58, 59. 

Tinctura Sena, a form of medicine prefcribed in the new 
London pharmacopcea, and intended to ftand in the place of 
the medicine commonly called elixir falutis, and Daffy's 
elixir. It is thus made, take ftoned railins fixteen ounces, 
leaves of fena a pound, carraway feeds an ounce and half, car- 
damom-feeds half an ounce, proof fpirit a gallon ; digeft all 
together without heat, and when the Tmtlure is well extracted 
prefs off the fpirit and filtre it for ufe. Pemberton's Lond. 
Difp. p. 278. 

Tinctura 5r_y^/fi7,aform of medicinemade with very little trou- 
ble and apparatus, and ferving to fupply the place of that elabo- 
rate preparation theTintlure of Helvetius ; it is prefcribed in the 
late London pharmacopcea, and is to be made bymixing a dram 
of calcined green vitriol with a quart of French brandy Tinc- 
tured by the cafk, this is to be fhook together that the brandy 
may turn black, and then ftrained off for ufe. Pembertons 
Lond. Difp. p. 280. 

Tinctura Thebaica, a name now given to the Tintlure of 
opium, commonly called laudanum. 

The method of making this is alfo much altered, as well as 
the name in the late London difpenfatory, where the faffron 
being looked on as an ufelefs ingredient is wholly left out, and 
the medicine ordered to be prepared in the following manner : 
Take of opium ftrained two ounces, of cinnamon and cloves 
each a dram, white wine a pint, infufe without heat a week 
and then ftrain off the wine through paper. Pcmbcrton's Lond. 
Difp. p. 266. 

Tinctures, in heraldry, a word ufed to exprefs colours, red, 
blue, green, and the like. 

The writers on heraldry have had great difputes about which 
of thefe colours or Tintlures are the moft honourable. All 
agree hi giving the pre-eminence to the metals gold, and filver 
that is to the yellow and white colours ; as to the others, fome 
efteem them more noble as they approach more to light, that 
is to whitenefs. Upton, on this account ranges them thus ; azure 
or blue, gules or red, purpur or purple, vert or green, fable 
or black ; others wholly diffent from this, and prefer thofe co- 
flours moft which can be feen at the greateft diftance ; with 
thefe, fables or black is the moft honourable or firft colour ; 
and they alledge the imperial black eagle, placed in a white 
field as an inftance of this. Leigh prefers the red to the blue, 
as the red has fome alliance to gold, and the blue to filver ; 
the fable is generally preferred to green and purple, by thofe 
who give the red and blue the firft places : it is in this efteem 
on account of its ftrong appearance ; and green is preferred to 
purple, becaufe the latter is but of very late ufe in heraldry, 
and is called a new colour. 

All the precedence given to Tintlures muft however be con- 
fidered with this fpecial provifo, that there is no particular 
reafon for bearing them otherwife in the arms of kingdoms 
and families. In all coats of arms there fhould be two co- 
lours or Tintlures ; and it is the general rule that the field 
fhould be of a nobler colour than the figures placed upon it : 

thus 
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thus in the arms of Scotland the field is yellow, and the lion 
placed upon it red : and if the field confifts of two different 
colours parted by fefs or by pall, then the nobleft colour 
muff always be in the belt place, as on the upper part, or 
en the right hand of the fhield ; but all thefe rules are to be 
understood with this limitation, that there are no other fpe- 
cial reafons in the family for the contrary. Nejbit's Heraldry, 
p. 19. 
TINEA (Cycl.) — Tinea Campeftrh, the field moth, in natural 
hiftory, the name given by Mr. de Reaumur to a fpecies of 
infect, which in all refpecls refembles the moth fo deftruitive 
ofcloaths, except in its food; as that feeds upon woollen, and 
makes its neft or covering of that fubftance ; this eats the 
leaves of trees, and in the fame manner makes itfelf a cover- 
ing from the fibres and integuments of them. 
Their changes are the fame with thofe of the common moth, 
and performed in the fame manner i they only feem to dif- 
fer in having a more moift food. 

Mr. Reaumur firft obferved thefe on the leaves of the afh. 
This creature for a great part of its life wants no covering, but 
like the afcarides making its way through the upper in- 
tegument of the leaf, it feeds on the parenchyma and juices ; 
at length when it has eat away all the fubftance of the leaf, 
it bites out a piece from each integument of it, over and un- 
der its body, and fattens the edges all round with threads of 
its own fpinning; thus making a compleat cafe or covering, 
enabling it to bear tiie open air. This done, it marches from 
its place to find another leaf fit to fupply it with more nou- 
rifhment : thus it changes phce feveral times during its life, 
and as often changes its covering, which requires but a very 
little time to make a new. 

This creature may eafily be found by the curious fearcher hi 
the fpring ; for at that time, if the leaves of the am are ex- 
amined, many of them will be found flaccid and as it were dry, 
and the creature will ufually be found buried among the paren- 
chyma of thefe, between their two integuments. Toward the 
end of fummer thefe creatures pafs into the cbryfalis ftate, 
and from this, after a fhort flay, into a fmall fort of moth, 
which flies about the leaves of the fame tree ; and is very beau- 
tiful when examined by the mtcrofcope, but is too fmall for 
obfervation by the naked eye. Thefe of the afh are very 
common, and there is alfo another kind little lefs fo, which 
at length changes into a two-winged fly, very fmall but of 
very great beauty ; thefe feed upon the leaves of the willow, 
and make their cafes of the downy matter which envelops 
its feeds. 

Thefe are fmail animals of this 'genus ; but there are others 
which are confiderably larger, and which make their coverings 
of various matters and of different ftructure; they are ufu- 
ally very rough and rugged, and feem made of any matter 
that happens to be in the way ; fome fpecies ufually make 
them of pieces of ftraw and particles of chaff, others of i'mall 
twigs of bullies, others of the dry leaves of the oak, broom, 
and other plants. One fpecies there is that erodes wood ; 
but it never pierces deep into it, but only eats off a part of 
the furface to furnifh itfelf with matter for its covering. Se- 
veral fpecies of thefe alfo are inhabitants of the water in this 
ftate : thefe form their cafes of various materials, in the choice 
of which they do not feem at all nice. Some of them make 
them principally of fand ; others take the fragments of water- 
plants, and the fliclls of fmall frefh water fhell-fifli into their 
work. This cafe makes the fhell, under which they fuffer 
their change into the nymph-ffate ; and as according to the 
general rule of nature, in regard to the water nymphaj of 
winged animals, thefe have a neceffity of taking in water at 
times, one end of this fhell or cafe is never clofed up, but 
only covered with a reticular clofe work. In this ftate they 
float upon the furface of the wate.r, till the time of the perfect 
fly's appearing. There are befide thefe, alfo a fpecies of wall 
Tinea, which have been fuppofed by fome to eat the very 
ilones and other materials of whicli the walls they crawl upon 
are built. This however is an error, for they feed only on the 
liverworts and other plants which grow upon them, and make 
their cafes out of the integuments of their leaves, and of the 
fibres of moffes and other things they find there. There is 
yet another fpecies of thefe moths feeding on vegetables 
which differs from all thefe, in that it fpins its covering of a 
fort of filk, which it produces out of its own entrails in the 
manner of the filk-worm. Thefe cafes are not made fo 
fpeedily as the others, but are formed of feveral fcales applied 
at different times one over another, and rcfemble a fort of 
coat of armour. Under the cover of this the creature feeds 
at large on feveral forts of vegetables, and when it has lived 
the deftined time in this ftate, it draws its whole body under 
this covering, faftens up the apertures, and thus defended from 
injuries paffes into the nymph ftate, and after a proper time 
is feen iffuing out of that in form of an infect of a middle 
nature, between the fly and butterfly, called a mufco-papilio. 
There is a fpecies of Tinea or moth, found in the flowers of 
thelillies in many gardens, which ufes its own dung as the mat- 
ter to form its cafe of. This fpecies at length becomes a beetle. 
Another fmall beetle of a purple colour, and very remarkable 
for its beauty, is produced from a fmall worm of this moth 
Suppl, Vol. II. 
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kind, which is as remarkable for its uglinefs; this has three 
pair of cruftaceous feet, as the other worms of the beetle kind 
have : both thefe kinds, while in the Tinea or worm ftate. 
collect: together all their dung as they void it, and, by a very 
nice fort of workmanfhip, form themfelves very compact and 
firm cafes of it, which they drag about with them where-evcr 
they go. 

Finally there is another field Tinea, the beetle produced by 
which is of a purple colour on the body, and black in every 
other part. This, while in the worm ftate, covers itfelf with 

- a cafe made of its own dung, but has this angularity, that-- 
when the time of its change approaches, it defcends to the 
ground, and buries itfelf there till the time that it comes out 
in form of a beetle. 

All thefe animals might have been defcribed as the dependants 
on the beetle and fly kinds ; but as they have this remarkable 
quality of feeding in the fame manner, and makino- them- 
felves cafes of different materials in the manner of the Tinea 
or cloaths moth while in the worm ftate, and in this ftate 
they are much more obvious to the eye than the flies, beetles, 
&£. produced of them, many of which are fo fmall as to 
efcape obfervation ; this accurate author has chofen to defcribe 
them together, and in this their impefect ftate. He adds an 
account of another fet of animals fomewhat allied to them, 
which he therefore calls the fjeudo-Tinea, or falfe moth. 
Reaumur, Hift. Inf. Tom. I. See the article Pseudq- 
Tinea. 

TINEMAN, in our old writers, a petty-officer in the foreft, 
who had the nocturnal care of verc and venifon, and other 
employments in the foreft. Leg. Canut. ap. Blount. 

TINET, Tinettum, in our old writers, is ufed for brufhwood 
and thorns to make and repair hedges. In Herefordfhire to 
tine a gap in a hedge, is to fill it up with thorns, that cattle 
may not pafs through it. Chart. Blount. 

TINE WALD, the parliament or annual convention of the peo- 
ple of the Ifle of Man, of which this account is given; the 
governour and officers of that ifland do ufually fummon the 
twenty-four keys, being the chief commons thereof, once 
every year, viz. Upon Midfummer-day at St. John's chapel, 
to the court kept there, called the Tinezvald-caun ; where, 
upon a hill near the faid chapel, the inhabitants of the ifland 
ftand round about the plain adjoining ; and here the laws and 
ordinances, agreed upon in the chapel of St. John, are pub- 
lifhed and declared unto them. At this folemnity the lord of 
the ifland fits in a chair offtatewith a royal canopy over his head, 
and a fword held before him, attended by the feveral degrees of 
the people, who fit on each fide of him, &c. King's De* 
fcipt. of the Ifle of Man. 

TINGING of Marble. The art of doing this has in feveral peo- 
ples hands been a very lucrative fecret, tho' there is fcarce 
any thing in it that has not at one time or other been pub- 
limed. 

Kircher has the honour of being one of the firft, who pub- 
lifhed any thing practicable about it, This author meeting 
with ftones in fome cabinets fuppofed to be natural, but hav- 
ing figures too nice and particular, to be fuppofed of nature's 
making, and thefe not only on the furface, but funk through 
the whole body of the ftones, was at the pains of finding 
out the artift who did the bufinefs ; and on his refufing to part, 
with the fecret on any terms, this author with Albert Gunter 
a Saxon endeavoured to find it out ; in which they fucceeded 
at length very well. The method is this, 
Take aqua fortis and aqua regia of each two ounces, fal armo- 
niac one ounce, fpirit of wine two drams, about twenty-fix 
grains of gold, and two drams of pure filver, let the filver 
be calcined and put into a vial, and pour upon it the aqua 
fortis, let this ftand fome time, then evaporate it, and the 
remainder will firft appear of a blue and afterwards of a black co- 
lour. Then put the gold into another vial, pour the aqua 
regia upon it, and when it is diflblved evaporate it as the for- 
mer. Then put the fpirit of wine upon the fal armoniac and 
let it be evaporated in the fame manner. All the remainders 
and many others made in the fame manner from other metals. 
diffolved in their proper acid menftrua, are ,to be kept fepa- 
rate and ufed with a pencil on the marble. Thefe will pene- 
trate without the leaft affiftancc of heat, and the figure being 
traced with a pencil on the marble, the feveral parts are to 
be touched over with the proper colours, and this renewed 
daily till the colours have penetrated to the defired depth into 
the ftone. After this the mafs may be cut into thin plates, and 
every one of them will have the figure exactly reprefented 
on both furfaces, the colours never fpreading : Theniceft me- 
thod of applying thefe, or the other tinging fubftances, to 
marble, that is to be wrought into any ornamental works, 
and where the back is not expofed to view, is to apply the 
colours behind, and renew them fo often till the figure is 
fufficiently feen through the furface on the front, though it 
does not quite extend to it. This is the method that of all 
others brings the ftone to a nearer refemblancc of natural 
veins of this kind. Kircber's Mund. Subter. 

TINNITUS Aurium (Cycl.)— In the Tinnitus, the ear ufually 

receives founds which do not exift, or at leaft which are not. 

produced by the motion of the external air ; and the ear be* 
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Ing filled with a certain fpecies of found, cannot admit other 
founds, unlefs they are very violent. 

The antients imagined that this fymptom was produced by 
the motion and agitation of the air which was included in the 
ear, and fuppofed this agitation to be occafioned by flatulen- 
cies and vapours being conveyed into the ear, and that thofe 
flatulencies arofe either from the whole body, as in fevers ; or 
from any particular part, as the ftomach, or brain ; or from 
pituitous humours lodged in the cavities of the ear ; and from 
the differences of thefe they attempted to account for all the 
various noifes heard in this diforder, as if they were in fome 
fort real : but when we confider the nature of the noifes heard 
in this dif temperature of the ear, fuch as the loud roaring, 
or the murmuring of waters, and the jangling of bells, wefhall 
eafily conceive thefc can be no real founds ; and it is in- 
deed very evident that they do not arife from either wind, or 
any other matter, finking the membranes externally. 
As a Tinnitus confifts in the hearing a found which either is 
not real or exifts only within the ear, in order to conceive 
the meaning of this, we are to confider that the action of 
hearing confifts in the agitation of the immediate organ ap- 
pointed for that purpofe ; and it is fufficient to produce a found 
that that organ is agitated, whether it be by the air or not. In 
order to determine what may be the caufe of this agitation, 
we need only examine what are the diforders in which ^Tinnitus 
ufually occurs ; we fliall find thefe to be inflammations, and 
abfceiles of the tympanum and labyrinth, and the diforders 
of the meatus auditorius. Inflammations of the tympanum 
and labyrinth neceffarily produce agitations in the fpiral la- 
mina and in the femicircular ducts, either by tenfion of the 
membrances, or by the vapours which tranfpire, and mix 
themfelves with the air in the tympanum. 
Acrid fubftances, worms, extraneous bodies, a conftnetion 
of the meatus fucceeding a diftenfion of the glands, and in 
general every thing that can caufe in the meatus auditorius, 
pain, and the other fymptoms before defcribed, agitate the 
membrane of the meatus, and the membrana tympani ; and 
this agitation is able to communicate itfelf to the immediate 
organ of hearing. 

The fecond fpecies of Tinnitus is when we perceive a real 
found which is formed within the ear itfelf: thus we hear a 
humming noife when we flop our ears. This noife is caufed 
by the friction of the hand, or by the compreflion which in- 
fluences the fkin and cartilages, whofe parts being put into 
motion may produce an agitation there. The elaiticity of the 
air alfo and the tranfpired matter from the hand, mixing with 
the internal air in the meatus, may alfo ftrike the organ, tho' 
not ftrongly, yet fumciently to occafion a noife, as the offend- 
ing matter is fo near. 

Commotions of the cranium, and diforders which contract the 
meatus, may alfo caufe a Tinnitus in the ear. Several perfons 
alfo are fubject to a peculiar noife in the ear, which is plainly 
a pulfation ; this ufually affects them moft after exercife, and 
may very often be heard by other perfons, who place their 
heads near the difeafed perfon's ear : this is unqueftionably 
the true pulfation of a dilated artery, fince it always regularly 
keeps time with the heart. 

*There feem alfo to be fome fpecies of Tinnitus, in which, 
tho' the humming noife is very ltrong, yet the organ of hear- 
ing is itfelf no way diftempered ; fuch are thofe of perfons in 
deliriums in fevers, and of fuch as are fubject to epileptic fits ; 
thefe laft ufually hear a humming in their ears, before they are 
attacked with a fit, and this feems wholly produced by the 
agitated fpirits, which difturb thofe parts of the brain where 
the extremities of the auditory nerve terminate. 
The Tinnitus are therefore of two kinds ; the one proceeding 
from adiftemperature of the organ of hearing, the other from 
a diforder of the brain ; and the cure is to be attempted accord - 
ingly. In . the fharper Tinnitujfes> which are ufually occa- 
fioned by inflammations and pains in the ear, where the 
parts are ufually very tenfe and dry, we mull ufe the fame 
means as in acute pains, and tenfions of the membrana tym- 
pani ; but in dull humming heavy noifes, which are ufually 
occafioned by rheums and fuppurations, where the membranes 
are relaxed, we are to ufe the fame remedies which give relief 
in pains occafioned by cold : After which it will be no diffi- 
culty to chufe the moft proper, while we have a due regard to 
the circumftances, from which the more juft indications may 
be taken. Du Verney. 

TINNUNCULUS, in zoology, the name of one of the Ionc- 
winged hawks, called by others Cencbris, and inEngiifh, Ke- 
ffrei, Stamel, or JPtndbover. 

It is about the fize of a common pigeon. Its bill is fhort, 
crooked, and very fharp, and covered with a yellow fkin at 
the top ; near this the bill is white, elfewhere it is blue. Its 
tongue is bifid ; its mouth very wide, and its palate blue. Its 
head is large and flatted, and is of an afh-colour, with longitudi- 
nal ftreaks of black. Its back and wings are brown, variegated 
with black fpots; its rump is grey, with fome tranfverfe 
black fpots ; and its breaft and belly of a pale ruft-colour, 

• with a few longitudinal ftreaks of black. Its tail is long and 
pointed, its tip of a pale ferrugineous hue, with a broad 
tranfverfe ftreak of black over it ; and the reft of the tail is a 
mixed grey and brown, with black fpots and ftreaks. Its legs 



and feet are of a fine yellow, it builds in hollow oaks and 
lays four egs, which are white, variegaced with a number of 
final 1 red fpots. It feeds on partridges and other birds. Ray 
Ornitho!. p. 50. 

T1NTINNABULUM, among the antients. See the article 
Bell. 

TIN US, Laurujline, in botany, the name of a genus of trees 
the characters of which are thefe : The flower confifts of only 
one leaf, and is of the rotated kind, and divided into many 
fegments at the edges. The center of the flower is perforated 
by the pointal of the cup, which finally becomes an umbili- 
cated fruit, of the fhape of an olive, containing a pear- 
fafliioned feed. 

The fpecies of Tinus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The common Laurujline. 2. The Laurujiine 
with nervous leaves. And 3. The fmall-leaved Laurirflinc. 
Town. Inft. p. 607. 

TIPHLE, in zoology, a name by which fome authors exprefs 
the acus, or tobacco-pipe fifh. Belton. de Aquat. 446. 

TIPIOCA, a name given by fome authors to a fort of cream or 
flower made from the yucca or manihot-root, by maceration 
of it in water, after expreffing the juice. 

TIPSARIA, or Tapsaria, a word ufed by fome medical 
writers for barley-water. 

TIPUL, in natural hiftory, a name given by the people of the 
Philippine iflands, to a fpecies of crane common there, and 
fo tall, that when it ftands erect, it can look over a man's head. 

TIPULA, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of fly, re- 
markable for the great length of its legs, and ufually called by 
us the long-legs. 

There are a great variety of kinds of the Tipula ; and the 
frnaller fpecies fo much refemble gnats, that the generality of 
authors, not excepting evenGoedart and Swammerdam, have 
confounded the two genera, and defcribed thefe among the 
gnats. The external appearance, however, is all that con- 
veys an idea of likenefs between them j for the gnat is fur- 
nifhed with a trunk, and other ofFenfive weapons, by means 
of which it is able to pierce our flefh ; and, on the other 
hand, the Tipula has only a mouth without teeth, and has 
neither inclination, nor is in a condition to do any harm. It 
is indeed very happy for us, that this is the cafe, fince the 
Tipulce are greatly more numerous than the gnats, and were 
thofe vafl clouds of fmall Tipula, which we fee in marfhy 
places and elfewhere, and ufually call clouds of gnats, in 
reality fuch numbers of thofe mifchievous animals, we mould 
not eafily efcape a good deal of trouble from them. 
The long form of the body, the pofition of the wings, and the 
length and pofition of the legs, are the circumftances that make 
the refemblance between the gnats and Tipula ; but the ftru- 
cture and organs of the head are alone a very fufficient diftin- 
ction. All the fpecies of gnats have their origin from water- 
infects, whofe form they never quit, till they become winded ; 
but the Tipula are not fo regular, in this refpect; fome of 
them being produced from water-worms, and others from in- 
fects of the like form, that have lived on earth, and preyed 
upon the juices of plants. 

As the Tipula differ from the gnats in the figure of the mouth, 
and in being without a trunk, they differ as much from the 
other flies of that character, by their refembling the gnat in 
the fhape of their body. They differ alfo in the conformation 
of the mouth, and itsfeveral parts and organs. The opening 
of the mouth is a flit extending itfelf from the fore-part of the 
head toward the hinder part, and its lips cannot be called up- 
per and lower ; but they are lateral ones. When the body 
of the creature is prefled, this mouth opens, and fhews what 
feem to be a fecond pair of lips within. Thefe are more firmly 
clofed than the others, and refemble only certain duplications 
of the flefh. The exterior lips are cartilaginous, and are fur- 
nifbed with fhort hairs ; the interior are perfectly fmooth, and 
of a flefhy texture. The head of the Tipula is of a long and 
flender figure, and is of the nature of thofe which we call the 
femi- trunk heads, as they much approach to the figure of the 
trunks of fome other infects. The lips are articulated at the 
extremity of this head, and on each fide there ftands, on the 
upper part, a fort of beard, which, when nearly examined, 
is found to be articulated in the manner of the antennas of in- 
fects. Thefe two beards, in their ufual pofition, are placed 
clofe together, and bent forwards over the head : Their office 
feems to be the covering the aperture of the mouth. Thefe 
feem conftantly to be found in all fpecies of the Tipula, and 
placed exactly in the fame manner. They may therefore be 
ufed as a character of the creature ; and if there fhould be 
found any fpecies wholly refembling the Tipula, but wanting 
thefe, it may be very properly called a protipula. Reaumur , 
Hift. Inf. vol. 9. p. 7. 

The larger fpecies of Tipula are ufually found in our meadows, 
and thefe are in no danger of being confounded with the gnat 
kind, their fize alone being a fufficient obvious diftinction. 
Thefe are often found of nearly an inch in length from head 
to tail ; but their bodies are very flender, and are compofed of 
only nine rings. The male Tipula is eafily diftinguifhed, at 
fight, from the female. It is much fhorter in the'body, and 
is thicker at the tail than any where elfe ; this tail alfo ufually 
turns upwards, whereas that of the female is placed in the 
2 fame 
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fame line with the body, and is {lender, and compofed of fe- 
veral fcaly parts, proceeding from the laft ring of the body. 
Thefe creatures are found in our meadows through the whole 
fummer ; but the end of September and beginning of Octo- 
ber is the time when they are moft of all plentiful : They are 
fo common in fome meadows, in thefe months, that there is 
no walking a ftep without putting up whole flights of them. 
They are extremely well furnifhed by nature either for walk- 
ing or flying. In the middle of a hot day they will often rife 
to a great height in the air, and take long flights ; but at 
other times they ufually only fly to one part of a field from 
another. They fometimes ufe their wings alfo in the manner 
of the oftricb, aflifting their leg. 1 : with them in running; and 
fometimes they make no fmall ufe of their legs in their Ihort 
flights, the fpring with which they throw thcmfelves off from 
a plant, carrying them to half the diftance they are going 
to. 

The legs of thefe creatures are greatly difproportloned to the 
body, according to the common rules of nature, efpecially 
the hinder pair, which are in the larger fpecies ufually three 
times the length of the body. Thefe carry them fafely and 
eafily among the plants, and feem of the fame ufe to them 
that ftilts are to boys, in wading through dirt. This large 
(pedes is a creature of no great beauty. Its body is of a 
brownifli colour, and its corcelet is fo elevated, that the crea- 
ture feems hump-backed. The head is fmall, and the neck 
very Ihort. The reticulated eyes are fo large, that they cover 
aimoft the whole furface of the head ; thefe are of a greenim 
colour, with a caff of purple, when viewed in fome lights. 
Mr. Reaumur very carefully examined the head, to find out 
fome of thofe fmaller mining eyes which other infects of the 
fly kind have, and which refemble thofe of fptders : Thefe are 
ufually placed in a triangular figure on the head ; but in this 
creature there are none of them in the common place ; there 
appear indeed two lucid fpecks, one at the origin of each of 
the antenna?, when the head is carefully examined with a mi- 
crofcope : But Reaumur does not allow thefe to be eyss, he 
rather fuppofes that two very lucid fpecks, on the anterior 
part of the breaft, are eyes, though placed in fo very fingular 
a manner. The wings of this creature are long, but very 
narrow, and feem fcarce well proportioned to the fize of the 
animal; they are tranfparent, but have a flight call of brown; 
and their ribs, when viewed by the microfcope, appear befet 
with fcales, or feathers, in the manner of thofe of the gnat 
kind. Some fpecies of the Tipula have them alfo fringed, 
with thefe fcales at the edges. There are no ailerons, or 
petty- wings, at the origin of thefe, as is the cafe in many of 
the other fpecies of two-winged flies ; but in the place of them 
there are two very fine balancers or mallets. Thefe have long 
pedicles, and roundifh or oval heads. The ftigmata of the 
corcelet are four ; one pair are placed immediately underneath 
thefe balancers, and the other immediately below the firft pair 
of legs. The firft pair are very long, the others fmall, and 
thofe on the rings of the body, if there be any, are too 
fmall for our fight, even with good glaffes. Each ring of the 
body is compofed of two half cylinders, which are joined 
into one, by means of a membrane, which gives them room 
to diftend or clofe up at the creature's pleafure. The large 
Tipula all carry two antennae, or horns, upon their head ; 
but thefe are of no remarkable ftructure, they are only com- 
pofed of a great number of joints, each covered with a fine 
downy hairynefs ; and at the joining of each to the next, there 
is a tuft of longer and more ftift'hairs. This is the defcription 
of the common large bifida which we find in the meadows ; 
and in aimoft ali its parts, is applicable to the generality of 
the larger fpecies of thefe infects. Reaumur, Hift. Inf. vol. 9, 

I he fmaller kinds are very numerous, and of great variety. 
Thefe are frequent m all places, and at all feafons of the year : 
The fpring fhews us immenfe clouds of them, and even the 
coldeft winter's day fhews a great number of them in the fun- 
fhine about noon. Thefe creatures fly much better than the 
large Tipula ; they feem indeed to be aimoft continually 
upon the wing, and their manner of flight is very fingular ; 
they are continually mounting and defcending again, and that 
without quitting the direction of the line they go forward in ; 
this they will often do for many hours together. In tracing 
thefe flies from their origin, they are all found to be produced 
from worms which have no legs, and have a regular fcaly 
head. Thofe from which the larger Tipula are produced, live 
under ground ; they are moft fond of marfhy places ; but any 
ground will do that is not often difturbed. They ufually are 
found at about an inch under the furface, and are fo plentiful 
in fome places, as greatly to injure the herbage. When they 
get into corn-fields, they caufe whole acres of the corn to wi- 
ther before it grows into the ear, and even inpafture-land the 
grafs is fometimes fo entirely deftroyed by them, that there is 
no food for cattle in places where the herbage ufed to be ever 
fo plentiful and ftrong. It has been fuppofed from this, that 
they eat up the roots of the plants ; but this is not the cafe ; 
they feed only on the fmall infects which live under ground, 
and take in a large quantity of dirt with them into their fto- 
machs. The mifchief they do, is by their being continually 
in motion, and loofening by this means the earth from about 



the roots, fo that they dry up with the fucceeding heat of the 
fun. 

Thefe creatures do not find it neceflary to their living, that 
plants mould he upon the furface of the earth in which they 
live. There is frequently found in the hollows of the flumps 
of old trees, a fort of earth which feldom produces any vege- 
tables ; yet the female flies of this fpecies well know that their 
young will find a proper fubftance there J and there are ufually 
found great numbers of them in all thefe places. The hollow 
elms and willows, fo common in our hedges, and by ditch- 
fides, afford innumerable proofs of this : but it muft be ob- 
ferved, that they are only found in fuch earth of this kind, as 
is continually fomewhat moift ; that is, fuch as is placed in a 
cavity which will retain the wet that falls into it ; for when 
the earth lies in places where the water eafily drains off, there 
never are found any of thefe infects in it. Mr. Reaumur 
mentions a very fingular fpecies of large Tipula, which was 
produced with him from one of the worms found in the earth 
of an old elm ; this was of the larger kind, and had fome 
beautiful fpots on the wings. It had alfo very elegant tufted 
antennre ; whereas, in the common large Tipula, thefe are 
plain and fimply granulated ones, as well in the males as fe- 
males. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. vol.9. P' *7* 
Mr. Rav, in his hiftory of infects, defcribes fourteen fpecies 
of this fly found in England. I. The common Long-legs. 
This is about an inch long, and its antennae are ihort and 
{lender, and its eyes black. The male of this fpecies is more 
obtufe at the tail than the female. 2. A very large kind, 
with large wings fpotted with brown and white. 3. A large 
kind, with two large black fpots on the wings. 4. A very 
beautiful Tipula, with black moulders and back, a yellow 
belly, and fome brown fpots on the wings. 5. The yellow- 
winged Tipula, with fpots on the wings, and a black and 
yellow body. 6. The common fmall Tipula, with brown 
wings, fpotted with white, and with opake dark brown ribs. 
7. The middle- fized black and yellow Tipula. 8. The 
long-legged Tipula, with (hining black eyes. 9. 7'he fmall 
purple-winged Tipula, with a black back and yellow belly. 
10. The middle- fized green-eyed Tipula. 11. The brown- 
ifh-grey Tipula, with extremely long antennae. 12. The 
elegant Tipula, with plumofe antennas. 13. The fmall Ti- 
pula, with brown wings ftreaked with black. And 14. The 
fmall Tipula, with ftriated wings, each having one very large 
black fpot near the end. Ray's Hift. Inf. p. 72. 
The white Tipula is a very beautiful little infect ; it is very 
common in gardens, and among bufhes in September and 
October ; and tho* it appears all over white when feen at a 
diftance, yet is not found to be fo when examined more 
nearly. The wings, when the creature is fitting, cover the 
whole body, and thefe are white ; but the body itfelf is of a 
yellowifh-green m that part next the head, and of a brownifh- 
black in the hinder part. The head of this creature is very 
fmall, but the antennae, or horns, are extremely long, and 
very beautifully feathered ; they feem indeed a load to the 
creature to carry, and in their ufual pofition are crofted one 
over the other in fuch a manner, as to appear only one body 
together. Reaumur, Hift. Inf. vol. 9. p. 20. 
TIRATA, in the Italian mufic, is ufed to exprefs, in general, 
any quantity of notes, of whatever kind, provided they be of 
equal value, moving either upwards or downwards in con- 
joint degrees ; thus they fay, Tirata di Semimin'wie, when 
there are many crochets following one another in the manner 
above mentionod ; Tirata di Legature, when there are many 
notes of the fame value following one another, among which 
the laft of one bar, and the firft of the next, are tied together 
by a femicircle, thus ; •-. — - or - — --, . 

Tirata is particularly ufed for a feries of quavers, or, in the 
modern notation, of demi- quavers or demi-femi-quavers 3 af- 
cending or defcending by gradual intervals. 
Thefe Tirate often, tho' not neceffarily, begin with an unac- 
cented note, and end on fome accented one of greater dura- 
tion. See the example annexed. 



Muficians diftinguiDi feveral kinds of Tirate, thus : 

1. Tirata mezza, or mezza Tirata, is that compofed of three 
or four quick notes to afcend, or defcend to a note, a fourth, 
or fifth, higher or lower than the note from whence the Ti- 
rata begins ; as in the examples before given. 

2. Tirata defetfiva is when thefe running notes go beyond the 
fifth, but do not reach the octave. 

3. Tirata pcrfefia, is when it runs through the notes of a 
whole octave, afcending or defcending. 

4. Tirata autta, or excedem is when it goes beyond the com- 
pafs of an octave. 

The French call the Tirata, Tirade, and fome call them raw 
lodes, but improperly, fays Brofiard. 
TIRSIO, in ichthyology, a name given by Gaza and fome 
other authors to the phocsna of Willughby and others, the 
porpeffe, or marfuin. It is a fpecies of the delphinus, ac- 
cording to the Artedian fyftem ; and is called the dolphin with 
a conic mapedbedy, a broad back, and a Iharp fnout. Pliny, 
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Bcllonius, and many others, call it turfts. Seethe articles Tur- 
sio, PHocffiNA, and Delphinus. 

TIRS1TES, a word ufed by fome to exprefs foflile coral. 

TISRI, or Tizri, the firft hebrew month of the civil year, 
and the feventh of the ecclefiaftical or facred year. 
The Hebrews call it Rojh-hajhamia, that is, the beginning 
of the year. It anfwered to the moon of September. On 
the firft day of this month was kept the feaft of trumpets, 
becaufe the beginning of the year was then proclaimed by found 
of trumpets. On this day they refrained from all forts of fcrvile 
bufinefs, and offered in facrifice a calf, a ram, and (even 
Lambs. Levit. xxiii. 24. Numb. xxix. 1. Calm. Diet. 
Bibl. invoc. 

TITANIA, Tif*««a in antiquity, a feftival in memory of Ti- 
tanes. Potter, T. 1, p. 433, 

* ITANOS, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs lime, by 
others for the calx of burnt gypfum or plaifter of Paris, and 
by others a lixivium of quicklime. 

TITHENIDIA, wftwJw, in antiquity, a Spartan feftival, fo cal- 
led from ti£W(, nurfes, who at this time carried the male in- 
fants committed to their charge to the temple of Diana Cory- 
thallia. For the ceremonies obferved on this occalion, fee 
Potter, Archaeol. Graec. 1. 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 432. feq. 

TITHYMALOIDES, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower is com- 
pofed of only one leaf,and in fome degree refemblesa fhoe; the 
piftil finally becomes a fruit like that of the Tuhymal or fpurge. 
The fpecies of Tithymaloides enumerated by Mr, Toumefort are 
thefe; 1. The fhrubby Titbymaloides withjvery large myrtle-like 
leaves. 2. The orpine-leaved ihrubby Titbymaloides. 3. The 
nerium-leaved ihrubby Titbymaloides, Tourti. Inft. p. 654. 

1 1THYMALUS, Spurge, in botany, the name of a large ge- 
nus of plants the characters of which are thefe : The flower 
confifts of one leaf, and is of the campaniform kind but glo- 
bofe, divided into feveral fegments at the edge, and inclofed 
in two little leaves which feem to ferve in the place of a cup 
to it. The piftil arifes from the bottom of the flower, and 
is ufually of a three-cornered fhape ; this ripens into a fruit 
of the fame form, which contains many oblong feeds. 
The fpecies of Tithymai defcribed by authors are thefe : 

I. The myrtle-leaved tree-Spurge, 2. The broader-leaved 
; tree-Spurge ; this is evidently no other however than a variety 

of the firft fpecies, fince, though very different in appearance, 
it arifes from the feeds of that plant. 3. The turberofe-rootcd 
tret-Spurge, with fmooth leaves, and a rough wart-like feed. 
4. The leaf lefs African tree-Spurge. 5. The cotinus -leaved 
American tree-Spurge. 6.Thecotinus-Ieavedtrce-ty«r£*,witIi 
fmaller leaves {landing in bundles about the ftalk. 7. The 
blunt almond-leaved tree-Spurge of America. 8.' The toad- 
flax-leaved tree-Spurge of America. 9. The box-leaved 
Ihrubby American-tyar^. 10. The pale flowered Ethiopian 
tree-Spurge, with leaves like thofe of the German mczcreon. 

II. The red almond-leaved exotic- Spurge. 12. The wood- 
Spurge, with lunated flowers. 13. The hairy-leaved almond- 
Spurge. 14. The creeping-rooted almond-o'/W£<?. 15 The 
gromwel-Ieaved Spurge. 16. The broad-leaved Spurge cal- 
led latbyris and cataputia by'authors. 17. The broad-leaved 
Spamfh o>>x*. 18. The wild German broad-leaved Spurge. 
19. The yellow-leaved Spurge with hairy and finely indented 
leaves. 20. THeToft hairy wood-Spurge. 11. The great 
broad-leaved 6>«%a. 22. v Tnehoarymeadow-%*rgr. 23. The 
red-ftalkej willoj&leaved and Mite-leaved Spurge of Curaflb. 
24. The green ftalked wiHow and blite-leaved Spurge of Cu- 
raflb, with* fmooth leaves. 25. The little annual narrow- 
leaved Spurge, called by many authors efula. 26. The little 
lock-Spurge. 27. Theobtufe-leavedlittle%r^. 28. The 
annual Spurge with leaves like thofe of flax. 29. The gentle 
mountain finall Spurge, called fweet Spurge, and efula dula's. 
30. The watt-Spurge* or rough-fruited Spurge. 31 The 
narrow -leaved wm- Spurge. 32. The narrow-leaved almond- 
Spurge, called alypum by fome authors. 33. The cyprefs- 
Spurge, called alfo bumipinus, and efula in the ihops. 34 The 
red-bearded cyprefs-%r^. 35, Alpinus's cyprefs-AW*. 

36. The toad-flax-leaved Spurge, with a lunated flower. 

37. The pine-leaved Spurge, the pithiufa of Diofcorides. 

38. The tea-Spurge, called Ttthymolus paralius. 39 The 
flax-leaved tree-%r^, called by Boccone the juniper-leaved 
fez-Spurge. 40. The prickly fa-Spurge. 41. The narrow- 
Jeaved almond- A>«rg*. 42. The jaggy -l eave d almond-Spurge. 

43. The almond-fyar^, with a thick pear-faihioned root. 

44. The little willow-leaved sparge. 45. The tuberofe or 
knotty-rooted Spurge, called by fome aptos. 46. The long- 
rooted tuberous Spurge. 47. The fhrubby mirth-Spurge. 

48. I he broad-leaved triangular-fruited Portugal Spurge. 

49. The olive-leaved bluifli green Spurge. 50. The little 
fmooth Spurge, with leaves like thofe of money-wort, cal- 
led cbamafyebe. 51. The little hmry Spu>ge, with leaves like 
thofe of money-wort. 52. The roundifh-leaved not dentated 
spurge, called by authors peplus, and efuli rotunda. 53. The 
common fan-Spurge, or heuoftfcpe- Sparge. 54. The annual 
Spurge, with oblong fharp pointed leaves, called by Boccone 

- the annual pephs with a moffy flower, ce. The creeping 
annual Spurge, with a rounded yet pointed leaf. 56. Thl 



red fa-Spurge, with obtufe and auriculated' leaves ; the leaves 
and ftalk of this plant are all red. 57. The green fa-Spurge 
with obtufe auriculated leaves; both the leaves and ftalk of 
this are green. 58. The many-fruited Sicilian Spurge with 
leaves like thofe of purfelain. 59. The perennial ftiort blunt- 
leaved kind. 60. The Spanifli kind, with long heart-fafhioned 
leaves. 61. The Aleppo Spurge, with round hoary leaves 

62. The fpreading American Spurge, with ferrated leaves* 
and flowers ftanding in clufters in the alae of the leaves. And* 

63. The erect American Spurge, with ferrated leaves, and clu- 
ftered flowers ftanding on long foot-ftalks. Tournef. Inft. p. 88. 

TITILLARES Vena, a name given by fome Authors to the 

iliac veins. 
TITILLICUM, a word ufed by fome anatomical writers for the 

arm-pit. 
TITMOUSE, inzoology. See the articles Parus, andpRiN- 

GILLAGO. 

TITT, in the manege. See the article Nag. 

IIZRI, a Je with month, anfwering to our September moon. 
See the article Tisri. 

TIZZONAIOS, in the glafs art, are two apertures, one on 
each fide the working furnace, by which a fervitor night and day 
puts in coals to maintain the fire. Neri's art of Glafs, p. 242. 

TEAM, or Slam, in the alum works, a word ufed by the work- 
men to exprefs a fort of mud or foulnefs which does great hurt to 
the alum, rendering it foul and coarfe. The Jlam is a muddy 
fubftance fettling to the bottom of the vefiels ; but in the 
boiling the liquor it gives it a reddifh colour, and diforders 
the whole works when in any great quantity. They always 
pafs their liquor over four parcels of the alum rock, and the 
laft if not catefully calcined generally gives it this difadvanta- 
gcous mixture. Phil. Tranf. N°. 142. 

TLAOLI, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for the plant 
called mai%e,frumentum Indicum, or Indian wheat. Herytand. 
p. 242. Pifo, Mane. Arom. p. 99. 

TLAPALEZ-Patli, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors 
for the tree whole fruit is the ben-nut, and whofe wood the 
Lignum Ncphriticum of the fliops. Hcmand. p. 1 19. 

TLAQUACUM, inzoology, the name given by the Spaniards 
and fome others to a very remarkable animal in America, com- 
monly known among us by the name of the pojf'um or opejfum. 
See the article Opossum. 

1 LAQUATZ1N, in zoology, a name by which the natives in 
fome parts of America call the apojfum. See the article Opos- 
sum. 

Tl aquatzin Spinofum, in zoology, the name by which Her- 
nandez has called the cuanda, a fort of Brafilian porcupine. 
Seethe article Cuanda. 

TLATLANCUAYE, in botany, a name by which fome au- 
thors have called the plant which produces the long pepper 
ufed in medicine. Hernandez, p. 126. 

TLANHQUACHUL, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian bird, 
very much approaching to the nature of the European platen 
or fpoonbill. 

It is a very voracious bird, and feeds on live fifh, but will not; 
take or meddle with dead ones, and is all over of a beautiful 
red. It has a black ring round the upper part of its neck, 
and is common about the fhores of the fea and rivers. Marg- 
grave's Hift. of Brafil. See the article Platea. 

TLAYOTIC, in natural hiftory, the name of a ftone found 
in new Spain, and ufed as a fovereign remedy againft the 
colic, and feveral other difeafes : it is a fpecies of jafper, ap- 
proaching to the nature of the lapis nephriticus, and of a oreen 
colour. The natives cut it into feveral forms for ufe. See 
the article Colicus Lapis. 

TLEUQUECHOLTOTOTL, in zoology, the Mexican name 
of a bird of the wood-pecker kind, defcribed by Nieremberg, 
under the name of the avis falutiferus ; the feathers of a red 
creft it carries on its head, being fuppofed a remedy for head- 
achs. 

TLILZOCHITL, in botany, a name ufed by feme authors 
for the plant whole pod is the fruit called vanilloes, and ufed 
in chocolate. De Laet. Ind. p. 230. 

TMOLITES, the name of an excellent wine among the anti- 
ents, like the Falernian. 

TOAD, in zoology. See the article Rubet a, 

Toad-^V/?j, in ichthyology, an Englifh name for the rana pif- 
catrix or lophius. See the article Rana. 

ToAD-f/w. See the article Ljnaria. 

To AD-Powder, Pulvis Bufonum. Dr. Kramer fays, pulvis hu- 
fonum, when applied by way of pultice, with barley flour and 
urine, is an excellent remedy for ripening peftilential buboes, 
but that it has no fuch effect in venereal, or any other than 
peftilential buboes. 

TOBACCO {Cycl)— In the ifland of Ceylon, there are two 
kinds of Tobacco cultivated for profit. They call both kinds 
dunkol, which fignifies a leaf the ufe of which is to be 
fmoaked. The one kind they call hmgele dunkol, or Jin- 
gele dunkol; for they make no difference between the letters S 
and H in their pronunciation ; the other they call dunkol kap- 
pada ; kappada fignifies gelding, and is a word of Portuguefe 
origin. This kappada-Tohacco is much ftronger and more 
intoxicating than the other ; but both kinds are the produce 
of the fame plant \ only the fingle Tobacco has very little care ■ 
2 taken 
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taken of n, being, after the Cowing, in a manner left to itfelf, 
While the other has great pains beftowed upon it during the 
whole time of its growth, and till it is fit for ufe, in the fol- 
lowing manner : 'J hey clear a little piece of ground, in which 
they fow the feed ol the Tobacco, and againlt the time that the 
young plants have got three leaves a-piece, they choofe out 
another piece of ground into which to tranfplant them : This 
they hedge round, and turn their horned cattle into it, that 
their dung may fall upon it, and fufficiently enrich it. The 
ground is then dug with a fharp hoe, or fpade, in the form 
of a pick-ax, and the dung, by this means, thoroughly 
worked into it. When the earth is thus prepared, they take 
up the young plants, and fet them in this new ground, at 
about a foot fquare diftant from one another. 
The manner of giving more or lefs ftrength to this Tobacco, 
is by fuffering the plants to grow to a greater or lefs height 
before they top them, or cut off the ftalk at the fummit. The 
ufual way is to cut off the top when the plant has fifteen 
leaves. If they intend the Tobacco to be a little ttronger, they 
do this when it has only thirteen ; and when they would have 
it firongeft of all, they do it when there are only eleven or 
twelve leaves. On the contrary, when they would have a 
milder Tobacco, they cut it not off till there be eighteen or 
twenty leaves ; but in this way of counting the lea°ves, they 
never reckon the three or four loweft, which do not grow lb 
large and fine as the others. The cutting oft the top, prevents 
the juices of the plant from being wafted in flowers and feeds, 
which are of no value; and, in confequence of it, all being, 
after this time, employed to furnifh the growth of the leave", 
they grow four times as large and thick as they otherwile 
would do. 

To prevent all unneceffary wafting of the fap, thefe plants 
are tended every day ; and as the young fprouts appear in the 
joining of the leaves and ftalk, they are continually cut off: 
This is done once in three days, till the leaves have their full 
bignefs, which is about that time when the flowers would 
have been ripe, had the plant been fuffered to grow in its na- 
tural way : They are immediately to be gathered when they 
are full grown, otherwife they wafte and decay. They cut 
down the whole plant, and bring them into their houfes, lay- 
ing them on a heap. When they have lain a little time to- 
gether, they begin to fwcat and grow hot : When they have 
been a little while fermenting, they turn them, bringing thole 
which were in the middle to the furface, and placing thofe 
which were at the furface in the middle ; by this means the 
whole quantity of leaves ferments equally. The longer they 
lie in this manner, the darker-coloured the Tobacco becomes. 
When they have left it thus to fweat as long as they judge 
neceffary, they hang every ftalk feparately on cords ; and 
when the whole is thoroughly dry, they carefully take off the 
leaves, and lay them by in bundles, till they have occafion fur 
them. This is the manner of their preparing the kappada. 
The fingle Tobacco is fown in the fame manner with this ; but 
it is never tranfplanted nor tended, it grows as it pleafes, and 
when the flowers are ripe, it is cut down, and laid carelefsly 
in heaps, where fome of it ferments too much, and fome too 
little. This is much weaker therefore than the iappada ; and 
as both kinds are common in the place, the natives fmoak 
them either feparately or together, mixed in different propor- 
tions, as they like. Some of the Ceilonefe chew this ftrong 
Tobacco with their beetle, and fome, who hnoke it alone, ufe 
no pipe, but, taking a long leaf of it, they roll it up into a long 
form, and cover it with the leaf of the wattukan-tree ; thev 
then light one end of it, and fmoak by the other, till the 
whole is confumed. Philof. Tranf. N°. 278. p. 1 145. 
There are four or five kinds of Tobacco frequently railed by the 
curious in England. They are to be fown in "March, upon 
a moderate hot-bed, and when the plants are come up, they 
fliould be tranfplanted to another hot-bed of moderate warmth, 
and fet at four inches diftance, watering and fhading them 
till they have taken root : And as they grow ftronger, giviim- 
themas much air as the feafon will permit. In°the be<rin° 
ning of May the plants will grow fo large as to touch'one 
another ; and they are then to be taken up with a large ball 
of earth about their roots, and removed to a good foil, where 
they are to be planted at two foot afunder every way. Mil- 
ler's Gardener's Diet. 

Tobacco beat into a mafh with vinegar or brandy, and laid on 
the ftomach, has fometimes good effects in removing hard 
tumours of the hypochondria. We have the hiftory of two 
cures made by fuch applications in the Medic. EfT. Edinb. 
The juice of this plant is faid to be good againft ulcers and 
mortifications. Boyle, Works abr. Vol. 1. p. 56. 

Tob Acco-Pipe Pijh, the Englifh name of the ems. See Tab. 
of Fifties, N°. 25. and the article Acus. 

TOBACTLI, in zoology, a name which Nieremberg fays 
is often given to the American bird, more commonly called 
Hoaclli. See the article Hoactli. 

TOBIANUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Scboneveldt and 
others, to the ammodytes, or fand-eel. 

TOBIS, in ichthyology, a name given by the Swedes to the 

ammodytes, or fand-eel. The name Tobiamts, °iven to this 

fyfh by Salvian, feems formed from its Swedifh name Tobis. 

Salvian is the firft author who has del'cribed this fifh, but his 

Suppl. Vol. II. 
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figure is not accurate, for he has given it two back fins inftead 
ot one. 
TOCCATA i„ the Italian mufic, is much the fame as Ricer- 

the Toccata from the other kinds of fymphonies, is, fidl it . 
being ulually played on inftruments that have kevs ,. ' " 



lly played on inftruments that have keys, as oroans, 
fp.nnets esc. Secondly, that it is commonly cempofed to 
exerale both hands.. Thus, fometimes the bafs holds 0. 



found, while the upper part makes diminutions, paffages or 
tiratas ; and afterwards this part does the fame, while Uie'bafs 
moves in its turn. Broffard. 

TOCCAT1NA, in the Italian mufic, a fhort refcarch, or ri- 
cercata. See the articles Toccata, Suppl and Re- 
search, C)d. 

TOCCAVJENS1S Bolus, Bole of Tola,, in the materia me- 
dia, a fine medicinal earth, dug about Tokay in Tranfylva- 
ma, and efteemed a powerful aftrmgent. Kentman calls it 
the bolus Pannonica vera ; and Crato, bolus Hungarica. 
rhis laft author efteemed it fuperior even to the bole armenic 
of Galen, and had a great opinion of it in malignant fevers. 
It is a fine and pure earth, and very heavy, mocTeratcly com- 
pact in its texture, but not very hard ; and in colour of a con- 
siderably deep and ftrong yellow. It is naturally of a fmooth 
lurface, and does not ftain the fingers in handling. It fer- 
ments violently with acid menftrua, and does not become red 
in burning. Hill's Hift. of Foil', p. 7. 

T 9S CA 7& i , nzoo, °gy. the name of a Ipecies of Indian lizard, 
diftingu.fhed from the other kinds, by bein» fpotted all 
over. 

TOCMOL, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome to the 
common turtle. 

TODDh-Patma, in botany, the name by which many au- 
thors call the palma fariniftra, or fago-tree. Herm Cat 
vol. 3. p. 9. 

TODTENVOGEL, in zoology, a name by which Gefner 
and fome other authors have called that fpecies of cenanthe 
known in England by the name of the /lone-cbatter, ftones'- 
mich, or moor-titling. Gejner, de Avib. See the article 
Stok a-Cbattcr. 

TOES (Cycl.)— Adhefions of the Toes. It is a frequent thing 
to meet with new-born infants with their fingers or Toes co- 
hering or grown together, either by a ftria adhefion of the 
flefh, or elfe by fome loofe productions of the fkin, as in the 
feet of ducks and geefe ; and a diforder of the fame kind is 
alfo fometimes found in adults, from accidents ; as when the 
fingers or Toes have been neglected, after an excoriation of 
them by burns or wounds. In both thefe cafes the fumeon's 
affiftance is neceffary, partly to remove the deformity, and 
partly to rcftore the proper ufe of the fingers. 
Thefe adhefions, according to the nature of the diforder, are 
to be feparated two ways, either by cutting out the interme- 
diate fkin with a pair of fciffars, or elfe barely by dividing 
them from each other with the fame inftruments. When 
this is done, to prevent their cohefions again, each finoer 
mull be inverted feparately with a fpiral bandage about an 
inch broad, dipped in lime-water and fpirit of wine. 
Sometimes the fingers, inftead of adhering to each other, 
grow to the palm of the hand, from wounds or burns, fo that 
they cannot be by any means extended, or drawn back to 
open the hand. The method of relieving this diforder is firft 
very carefully to feparate the fingers from their adhefions to 
the palm, without injuring their tendons, then drefs them 
with a vulnerary balfam, and fcraped lint, and extend them 
on a ferula or thick pafteboard ; and let them remain in this 
extended pofture, feparately to be dreffed till they are per- 
fectly healed ; but at every dreffing they muft be gently 
moved, to prevent a rigidity or ftiffnefs of the joints. Hei- 
Jler's Surgery, p. 330. 

Bones of the Toes, Each of the Toes, except the greater one, 
confifts of three phalanges. The great Toe indeed has but 
two ; but then there are five metatarfal bones, whereas there 
are but four metacarpal. The bafes of the phalanges remain 
for a long time epiphytes. The firft phalanx of the great Toe 
is very like the fecond of the thumb ; but its bafis is more 
hollow, anfwerably to the convexity of the firft bone of the 
metatarfus, by which it is fupported : its head is in form of a 
pulley, as in the thumb, but much broader : The fecond, or 
laft phalanx of the great Tee, is like the third of the thumb, 
but bigger and broader, efpecially at its bafis. The tuberolity, 
in form of a horfe-fhoe, which terminates this bone, is alfo 
more unequal and more flat than in the thumb. 
The firft phalanges of the other Tees are the longeft, but they 
are fhorter and more convex than thofe of the fingers. Their 
bodies are very narrow, and contracted in the middle, the 
bafes are generally excavated, and the heads made after the 
fame manner as in the fingers. The fecond phalanges are 
very fhort, and ahv.oft without fhape ; both their bafes 
and heads are formed for articulations by ginglymi, but they 
are very imperfect. The bodies are of fome length in the fe- 
cond and third Toes ; but they are very fhort in the other 
two, efpecially in the little Toe, in which the body is broader 
than it is long. The third phalanges are nearly of the fame fi- 
gure with thofe of the fingers, but much fhorter and thicker in 
proportion. In the two laft Toes they are often united with 
? p p p the 
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the fecond phalanges, which is owing, perhaps, to the conti- 
nual inaction and comprcflion occafioned by fhoes. JVinJlotv's 
Anat. p. 103. 
Ligaments of the Toes. The firft phalanges of the Toes are 
tied to the heads of the metatarfal bones, by a fort of orbicu- 
lar ligament, fet round the edges of the cartilaginous portions 
of the head, and thofe of the bafes of the phalanges. In the 
four lefTer Toes of each foot, the inferior part of this ligament 
is very thick, and is cruftcd over as it were with a cartilagi- 
nous fubftance, fixed to the bafes of the phalanges, and from 
thence continued over the head of the metatarfal bone next it. 
This fubftance grows hard with age like a fefamoide bone. 
Of thefe fefamoide bones, as they are called, the great Toe 
has two belonging to the firft phalanx, which are largeft, foon- 
eft formed, and mod confiderable of all. The fecond and 
third phalanges of al! the Toes being articulated by ginglymi, 
have lateral ligaments which go between the fides of the bafes, 
and thence to the fides of the heads : At the inferior edges of 
all thefe bafes there is a cartilaginous matter joined to thefe 
ligaments, which hardens with age in the fame manner with 
thofe of the firft phalanges. Wmjlovfs Anat, p. 135. 

Toe, in the manege, is the ftay of the hoof upon the fore-part 
of the foot, comprehended between the quarters. 
We commonly fay the Toe before, and the heel behind, in 
French, Pines devout et Talon derriere ; implying, that in 
horfes, the Toe of the fore-feet is ftronger than the Toe of the 
hind-feet : And, on the other hand, that the heels behind are 
ftronger than thofe before ; and accordingly, in fhoeing we 
drive higheft in the Toes of the fure-feet and in the heels of the 
hinder feet. See the article Drive. 

A horfe that does not reft his hinder feet all equally upon the 
Ihoe, but raifes his heels, and goes upon the Toes of his hind- 
feet, is called in French Rampin. See the article R ampin, 

TOGA Pitta, among the Romans, a purple gown embroi- 
dered with gold; which was worn during the iblemnity of a 
triumph, by thofe who had that honour conferred on them. 
It was an antient habit of the Etrufcans, and not brought to 
Rome till after Tarquinius Prifcus had fubdued the twelve 
ftates of that nation. Hofm. Lex. univ. in voc. Pitta. 

TOGOCH, in zoology, a name ufed by many for the umbla 

. minor, or red charre, a fifth caught in the lakes of Wales. 

The name is originally Welch. See the article Charre. 

TOGULA, among the Romans, a narrow kind of Toga, ufed 
by the poorer fort of people. See the article Toga, Cycl. 
U Sup pi. 

TOKENS, in peftilential cafes, thofe livid fpots which appear 
in the feveral ftages of the difeafe, and are the certain fore- 
runners of death. They generally appear only under the 
moft defperate circumitances, and when the patient would 
otherwife be declared dying ; but Hodges gives us inftanccs 
where they appeared before any other fymptoms of the dif- 
eafe, and came out without any pain or trouble j yet even 
in thefe cafes the perfon always died. Thefe Tokens are the 
mark by which the fearchers conclude of the caufe of the 
death of the perfon, and arc the rule for ordering the houfe 
to be fhut up, to prevent the fpreading the difeafe. But the 
rrurfes, and other crafty people have a way of difguifing this 
fymptom after death, by covering the body with wet and 
cold fheets. Thefe ftrike in the fpots, fo that the perfon may 
be thought to have died by fome other difeafe. Hodges de 
Peft. 

TOLCESTER, Tslcejlrum, in our old writers, an old excife 
or duty paid by the tenants of fome manors to the lord, for 
liberty to brew and fell ale. Blount. 

TOLLENON, among the Romans, a warlike machine, form- 
ed in this manner: one beam was fixed very deep in the 
earth, and on the top of it another more than twice as long, 
and moveable upon a center. On one end of this crofs-beam 
were placed a covering of hurdles or planks, within which a 
few foldiers were put, and, by pulling down the other end 
with ropes, thefe were raifed above the walls of a befieged town. 
Sec Pitifc. in voc. 

Tollenon, wasalfo an engine for raifmg water out of a draw- 
well. Pitifc. in voc. 

TOLLES, or ToL.ffi, names given by fome to the tonfils, and 
by others to the glandular abfeefics fometimes affecting the 
limbs. 

TOLSEY, in our old writers, denotes the place where mer- 
chants meet in a city or town of trade. Blount. 
The word is compounded of the Saxon Tol, tributum, and 
fie, fides. 

TOLT, in law, a writ whereby a caufe depending in a court- 
baron is removed into the County-court. Old. Nat. Br. 4. And 
as this writ removes the caufe to the county -court, fo the writ 
pone removes a caufe from thence into the court of common- 
pleas, &c. Terms of Law, Blount, Cowel. 

TOLTERCAIZTLI, in natural hiftory, the American name 
of a ftone, much refembling the novacularum lapis, but va- 
riegated with red and black fpots. They ufe the powder of 
this ftone and cryftal calcined together for difeafes of the eyes. 

TOLUIFERA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, fo 
called from producing the balfam ofTolu. The characters 
are thefe : The perianthium confifts of one leaf, and is of a 
campanulated form, divided into five fegments, and having 
one angle more remote than the others. The flower is com- 
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pofed of five petals, which are inferted into the cup ; four of 
thefe are ftrait and equal in iize, and are a little longer than 
the cup; but the fifth is twice as large as thefe, and is cor- 
dated at the end, and has an unguis of the length of the cup. 
The ftamina are ten very fhort filaments, but the anthers 
are of the length of the cup, or fomething more than that. 
The germen of the piftil is oblong ; there is fcarce any ftyle, 
and the ftigma is acute. The fruit and feeds are yet un- 
known. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 182. 

TOMATO, the Pomiguefe name for the fruit of the Iycoper- 
ficon, or love-apple; a fruit cultivated in gardens for the An- 
gularity of its appearance, and eaten either ftewed or raw by 
the Spaniards and Italians, and by the Jew-families in Eng- 
land. See the article Lycopersicon. 

TOMBAC, a name given by the French to a yellow metal, 
very nearly approaching to what we call prince's metal, and 
made by mixing and fufing together a large quantity of zink 
with a imaller of copper. 

TOMEION, a general name ufed to exprefs any {harp or 
cutting inftrument, ufed either in furgery, or in the mecha- 
nic arts, 

TOA-lENTOSE-i^/, among botanifts. See the article Leaf. 

TOMIAS, Tofii*?, in antiquity, an appellation given to the fa- 
crifice offered at the ratification of fulemn le.tgues. 
It was fo called becaufe they cut out the telHcles of the vic- 
tim, and took the oath ftanding upon them- Potter Archasol. 
Giecc. T. 1. p. 252. 

TOA41N, in our old writers, a weight of twelve grains, ufed by 
goldfmiths and jewellers. Blount. 

TOMINEIO, in zoology, a name by which fome authors 
have called the guainumbi, or humming bird, the fmalleft of 
all birds. Jofcpb Acofla, Lid. Occ. L. 4. c. 37. See the ar- 
ticle Guainumbi. 

The name feems derived from the Spanlfh Tonuno, a grain 
weight, as if they would call it a bird of a grain weight. 

TOMOTOCIA, a word ufed by fome authors, to exprefs the 
Crefarean fection. 

TONE (Cycl.) — Tone, inMufic. The word Tone is taken in 
four different fenfes among the antients : i°. for any found. 
2°. For a certain interval, as when it is faid the difference 
between the diapente and diatefTaron is a Tone. 3 . For a 
certain lo ens or compafs of the voice; in which lenfe they 
faid the Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian Tones. 4 , For tenfion ; 
as when they fpeak of an acute, a grave, or a middle Tone. 
WqIUs'% Append, ad Ptolem. Harm. p. 172. 
In tempered fcales of mufic, the Tones are made equal, but in 
a true and accurate practice of finging they are not fo. Dr. 
Pepufch, in Phil. Tranf. N°. 481. p. 274. 
It is ufual in the modern practice of mufic to divide the Tone, 
whether major or minor, into two femi-Tones. But a late 
learned mufician contends, that the divifion of the Tone-major 
is harfh and in-elegant ; fo that, in dividing the fourth into 
its different fpecies, the Tone-major ought either to be an in- 
divided interval, or make part of one. Phil. Tranf. ibid 
See the article Species. 

According to Mr. Euler, the Tone contains two femi-Tones, 
taken in a large fenfe ; that is, including the greater and lef- 
fer limma, under the term Tone. Thus the Tone-major is 
the fum of the femi-Tone major and leffer limma ; as alio the 
ium of the lefier femi-Tone, and greater limma. See the ar- 
ticle Limma, And the Tone-minor is the fum of the greater 
and leffer femi-Tones. Laftly, the greateft Tone, Tonus 
?naximus, is the fum of two greater femi-Tones. Euler, 
Tentam. Nov. Theor. Muf. p. 109. 

But what Mr. Euler calls Tonus maxtmus, is more common- 
ly known by muficians under the name of a diminilhed third. 
For thus they call the interval, for inftance, between G4r 
and B b ; it being compofed of two diatonic intervals G^ to A, 
and A to B". Vid. Broffard. Diet. Muf. p. 179. 

Toxz-Major — Six Tones-major exceed the octave by more than 
a comma. Euler, Tent. Nov. Theor. Muf. p. 108. 

TONGUE (Cycl.) — The Tongue is generally efteemed a necef- 
fary organ in fpeaking, fwallowing, and tafting, yet a woman, 
who loft her Tongue entirely by a cancer when four years old, 
fpeaks diftinctly, fings prettily, fwallows eafily, and taftes 
accurately. Phil. Tranf. N°. 464. §. 1 1. 
And this inftance is not fingle. Another occurs in LambertVs 
Memoirs ; and a third, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences. 

ToNGUE-r?W, the popular name for a diffemperature of the 
Tongue in children, when it is tied down too clofe to the 
bottom of the mouth, by a ligament connected all along its 
middle, and called it3 fraenulum, which requires to be divided, 
to give the Tongue its proper motion. 

This is fometimes the cafe in adults, but oftner in children, 
who cannot then exert their Tongues to fuck. This is how- 
ever, by no means fo common as the women ufually ima- 
gine ; not fo much as one child in a thoufand being afflicted 
with it; nor is the operation in cutting it of little confe- 
quence, fince often bad accidents follow it, and fometimes 
the lofs of a child's life. When the infant can put its 
Tongue out of its mouth, the frenulum wants no incifion ; 
but when the Tongue cannot be extended beyond the teeth, 
the operation is neceilary. Hei/ler's Surgery, p. 466. 
Heildan. Cent, 3. Obf. 28. 
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To perform this, the end of the Tongue fliould be Covered 
with a linnen rag, and held with the fingers to prevent its 
flipping, and the ligament of the Tongue running between the 
ranular veins and internal falival ducts, is to be divided by a 
pair of obtufe pointed fciffars, till it give room enough for 
fucking or fpeaking, but in doing this great care muft be 
taken not to wound the falival ducts, or the proper veins and 
arteries of the Tongue ; for children have been known to pe- 
rifh upon the fpot from the cutting the ranular veins in this 
operation. Midwives often tear this ligament with their fin- 
gers as foon as a child is born ; but this is a dangerous and 
bad practice. 

Tongue Wounded. The Tongue is frequently bit in fits of 
the epilepfy, and in violent falls ; and is fometimes wounded 
by a bullet. 

If the wound is not very large, it will eafily heal by the ap- 
plication of oil of almonds and fugar-candy mixt together, or 
of honey of rofes and oil of myrrh made per deliquium ; but 
large wounds of the Tongue will not unite without the afiift- 
ance of the future. It is therefore no wonder that wounds 
near the root of the Tongue always leave a fiffure in the part, 
iince their fituation does not allow the ufe of the needle. To 
prevent the lofs of fpecch enfuing upon large wounds on the 
fore part of the Tongue, the divided parts ihould be brought 
together with the needle as foon and as neatly as poffible, and 
afterwards anointed with oil of almonds and fugar-candy, or 
honey of rofes and oil of myrrh ; fince flicking plafters can- 
not take place here. Gun-fhot wounds on the Tongue can 
only be healed with thefe unctions, iince the future can be of 
no ufe in them : the patient fliould be kept from talking, and 
live upon fpoon-meats during the cure, but more particularly 
at the time when the wound is about to unite. Heifer's Surg. 
p. 81. 

Tongue of Fi/hes. All fiflies have either a perfect Tongue or the 
rudiments of one in their mouths ; but this organ is very differ- 
entin the various fpecics, in its figure, mobility, and other qua- 
lities and properties : as to the figure, it is in fome pointed 
before, as in the clupeae ; in others it is rounded in this part, 
as the pearch and claiias have it. And in others it is fome- 
what bifid, as in the pike. In fome it is fmooth on the up- 
per part, as in the gadi, cyprini, and mackrel ; in others it is 
rough and dentated in this part, as in the falmon, mullet, &c. 
In many fifh the Tongue is immoveable adhering firmly to 
the bottom of the mouth, as in the pearch, cyprinus, and in- 
deed in the greater part of fifhes ; in others it is loofe, as in 
the whale. 

In the cetaceous fifhes theTongue being loofe, as in quadrupeds, 
it is ufed by the animal in the fame manner ; but in other 
fifhes it is of no ufe in the moving the food about in the 
mouth, nor is it the genuine organ of tafte, being in many of 
a cartilaginous fubftance, and therefore not proper for receiv- 
ing the notices of that (cnCe. The principal ufe of the Tongue 
in thefe fifh, feems to be in its ferving as an afliftant organ 
of fwallowing, its being more elevated than the other parts 
of the mouth, rendering it fit for the tofling the food down 
the throat. The true ufe of the Tongue in thofe fiflies 
which have it dentated, is that it ferves to retain the prey 
from running out of the mouth, and afterwards in the fwal- 
lowing it; what renders them the more fit for this ufe is, that, 
they have always the prickles turning inwards. It is the opi- 
nion of Mr. Ray, that the Tongues of the cartilaginous kinds 
have fome fenfe of tafte, and tins is more probable, than that 
the more hard and rigid ones mould have any fuch fenfe. 
Artedi, de Pifcib. 

It is but of late, that we have known enough of the anatomy 
of fea-animals, to be able to refer to their proper origin many 
of thefoffile bodies which belonged once to them : an eminent 
inftance we have of this in the Tongue of the fifh called the 
■pajilnacha marina by comparifon with which Sir Hans Sloane 
.explained the nature of a very elegant foflil, found fometimes 
with us, but oftner in theEaft-Indies, fometimes in the Weft, 
and every where till then fuppofed to be a petrified mufh- 
room. The paftinacha marina is a fifh of a flat fhape, and 
allied to the thornback kind. The Tongue of this fifh is made 
up of many bones, all of them crooked, their two fides 
making an obtufe angle, fuch as the fides of the under man- 
dible of a man do. 

The uppermoft fides of thefe feveral bones, have furrows and 
pieces ftanding together, after the manner of the teeth of a 
fhort fmall-toothed comb, or fomewhat refembling what we 
call the gills, on the under fide of a common mufhroom ; 
and to this furrowed appearance in the foffile pieces, was ow- 
ing the general error of taking them to be of the fungus 
kind. The extant parts of thefe toothed points in the Tongue 
anfwer to the like parts in the bones of the upper jaw of this 
fifh ; and between thefe and this bony Tongue, the food of 
the fifh is cut and ground to pieces. The under fide of the Tongue 
is, in the fame manner as the upper, divided into feveral crooked 
pieces ; but thefe have in this part no teeth or points : the 
whole Tongue of this fifh is fometimes found foflile, converted 
into a fort of ftone, but this more frequently happens to the 
feveral joints or fingle bones of which it is cumpofed, and thefe 
are often mutilated or broken. The palate of the fame fifh is alfo 
fometimes found either whole or in parts, and both the one 
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and the other are of the number of thofe things, called by 
Mr. Lluyd fliquafra, from a fuppofed refemblance in them 
to the pods of the lupine, or fome other fuch plant ; but he 
hasdiftinguifhed thefe from the reft by calling them filiquafira 
fettinata, or the comb-like filiquafira. Phil. Tranf.N . 2-20. 
Tongue of a Mufcle. What is vulgarly called the Tongue in 
this fifh from its fhape, is truly an organ by means of which 
it fpins a fort of threads in the manner of fpiders or cater- 
pillars ; to fix itfelf to the rocks by. Seethe article Muscle. 
Tongue, in the manege. The aid of the Tongue or voice, is 
a fort of agreeable clacking, or a certain found formed by the 
cavalier, in ftriking his Tongue againft the roof of his mouth, 
when he means to animate the horfe, and fuftain him, and make 
him work well in the manege. See the article Aid, 
To fwatlow the Tongue, in the manege. A horfe is find to 
draw in or fwallow his Tongue, when he turns it down his 
throat, which makes him wheeze as if he were fhort winded. 
This fault is cured by giving him a bitt with a liberty for the 
Tongue, Seethe article Liberty. 
TONICUM Diatonum. See the article Genus. 
TONOS, a word ufed by Hippocrates to exprefs in general any 
nerve, whether arifing from the brain or fpinal marrow. It 
is alfo ufed to exprefs a tenfion in any part, 
t ONS/E, among the Romans, the blades of oars, or that part 

of them which beats againft the water. Pitifc, in voc. 
I ONSILLS (Cycl.) — Inflammation of the Tonsills. This is a 
very common complaint from taking cold, and in its different 
degrees requires different methods of cure: in general the fame 
means are to be ufed as in quinfeys, except that fuch copi- 
ous bleedings are not neceffary ; nor indeed is there occafion 
for bleeding at all unlefs the patient is of a plethoric habit, 
or the inflammation be very violent, for in that cafe, the tak- 
ing away a moderate quantity of blood often prevents its com- 
ing to fuppuration. The patient is firft to be purged with 
an infufion of tamarinds, fena, and cream of tartar, and this 
repeated to the third or fourth dofe, if there be occafion ; in 
the intermediate times, the diaphoretic attemperating and ni- 
trous medicines are to be given in powders, and a large quan- 
tity of diluting liquors allowed, which fliould he gently acidu- 
lated, and have a fmall quantity of nitre diflblved in them. 
Gargarifms made of decoctions of biftort root, red rofes, and 
other gentle aftringents, are to be frequently ufed ; and the 
frequent wafhing the feet in warm water often has a very re- 
markable good effect. 

If after four or five days the diftemper is found not to give 
way to thefe means, but the tumour ftill remains ; there is 
then but little hopes to be had of its refolution, and a very 
different end is to be attempted ; emollient gargarifms are 
now to be ufed and maturating plafters externally applied, 
fuch as diachylon with the gums, and the like ; and fuppurating 
cataplafms are to be applied to the whole neck and throat : 
thefe methods are to be continued till the tumour either burfts 
of itfelf, or is fo ripe as to be fit for opening by the hand of 
the furgeon. After this has been done, and the matter is dif- 
charged, gargarifms muft be ufed of decoctions of fome vul- 
nerary herb, or common green tea, fweetened with honey of 
rofes, may be ufed to ferve the purpofe. The mouth and 
throat are to be frequently wafhed with this till the part is 
healed. It is to be obferved, however, that the refolution of 
thefe tumours is never to be defpaired of, not even during 
the ufe of the fuppurating medicines, for it is often feen that 
the tumour has been wholly difcuffed even during the ufe of 
thefe means, the refolution often being extremely flow. 
This is a very troublcfome complaint, and with fome perfom 
is apt to return very frequently ; the beft prefervative againft 
it is a moderate diet and bleeding about the time of the equi- 
noxes, either in the arm or foot. Some have found it necef- 
fary to open an iflue in the arm, in this cafe, and have been 
by this means perfectly cured, but on its drying up have 
always found the difeafe return. Heifer's Compend. Med. 
p. 131. 
'lOQiH-Ach {Cycl.) — When this terrible pain will give way 
to no other remedy, it is faid it may be fpeedily removed by 
cauterizing behind the ear underneath the protuberance termed 
antitragus. There are feveral methods of doing this : fome 
ufe a cautery prepared on purpofe, others only a common fmall 
iron nail, or a piece of iron wire, and others heat a fcalpel 
red hot and plunge into the part ; others alfo affirm that as 
much fervice is to be done by cutting there without cauteriz- 
ing, fuppofmg that the operation deftroys a nerve going thence 
to the Tooth, which is the occafion of the fenfe of pain in it. 
But it is to be doubted whether this fevere remedy be as cer- 
tain of fuccefs as fome pretend. Heifer's Surgery, p. 4.34. 
Toot H-drawi?ig. Tooth- drawing according to Cicero was in- 
vented by Efculapius, in whofe temple the antients hung up a 
pair of leaden pullicans, very properly fignifying that no 
Teeth were fit to be pulled out, but fuch as might be removed 
with a leaden forceps ; that is fuch as were loofe and ready 
to fall out of thcmfelves ; for they very little confult their 
own welfare, who pull out their Teeth while firm and found : 
for drawing the Teeth Is not only a painful operation, but 
often brings on bad accidents, and fometimes even hazards 
the patient's life. 

Teeth. 
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Tooth-drawings however wrong in many cafes, yet is certainly 
right and neceffary in others, i. In children for the remov- 
ing their lacteal or deciduous Teeth, for when thefe are left 
too long in their fockets, they difplace the new ones and turn 
them awry. 2. In infants it is alfo neceffary to draw fuch 
Teeth as grow out of the palate, or out of improper parts of 
the mouth, and are placed fo as to impede their fpcaking or fuck- 
ing. 3. In the Tooth-ach proceeding from a Tooth's being 
carious, and giving way to no medicines, drawing is the lait 
refort, and is abfolutely neceffary. 4. Thofe Teeth ought to 
be drawn which by their irregular figure and pofition lacerate 
the gums and lips, and cannot be brought into fhape by the 
file. And laftly, it is fometimes necelfary to draw a Tooth 
for the curing a fiftula, or ulceration of the gums near the 
roots of the Teeth. 

The regular method of drawing them is this : If the Tooth 
is in the lower jaw, the patient muft be feated on a low feat, 
or on the floor, and if in the upper jaw, he muft be placed 
on a high ffool or table ; then the proper inftrument is to 
be felected, and the Tooth carefully drawn as a nail out of a 
piece of wood. But this muft never be done while the gums 
are inflame'd, fwelled, or otherwife diftempered. Hei/ler's 
Surgery, p. 456. See alfo Faucbard ? s Ghimrgien Dcntiite. 

Wolf- Tooth. See the article Wolf. 

Toom-Wort, in botany. Seethe article Plumbago. 

TOP (Cyci.) — Top of a Ship, around frame of boards lying 
upon the crofs-trees near the head of the mafts, here they 
furl or loofe the Top-fail, &c. 

Top-Armours, in a fhip of war, are a kind of cloths hung 
about the round- Tops of the mafts for fhow ; and alfo to hide 
the men which are m the Top in a fight, who lie there to 
fling ff.ink-pots, &c. or to fire fmall fhot down on the enemy 
in cafe of boarding. 

Top-Mq/is, in a fhip arc four, which are made faft and fettled 
unto the heads of the main-maft, foremaft, mizzen-maft, 
and bow-fprit refpectively. 

Top -Gallant- Mafts, in a {hip are two, viz. main-Top-gallant- 
majl, and fort --Top- gallant- majl, which are fmall round pieces of 
timber, fet on their refpective Top-mafls ; on the top of which 
mafts are fet the flag-ftaffs, on which the colours, as flags, 
pendants, &c. hang. 

1 QP-Ropes, in a fhip, are thofe with which the Tap-majls are 
fet or ftruck. They are received through a great block, which is 
feized on one fide under the cap, and then are reeved through 
the heel of the Top-maft, where is a brafs fhiver placed athwart 
{hips ; after this they are brought up and faftened on either 
fide the cap with a ring : the other part of them comes down 
by the ties, and fo is reeved into the knight-head ; and when 
it is to be heaved, it is brought to the capftan. Thefe Top- 
ropes belong only to the main and fore-maft. 

Top-Sail-Lifts, on board a fhip. See the article Lifts. 

Top-Sails, and Top-Gallaut-Saih, in a fhip, are thofe be- 

^ Jonging to the Tfip-mafts, and 7<?/>-galIant-mafts. 

1 oP-a-Starboard, on board a fhip, the word of command to 
hale upon the larboard lift. 

Top the Yard-Arms, on board a fhip, a word of command to 
make the yards hang higher or lower. See the article Ya r d. 

1 OPAN, in zoology, a name by which fome have called the 
horned-beaked Indian raven, more ufually known by the name 
of the rhinoceros -bird, Worm, Muf. p. 113. See the arti- 
cle Rhinoceros-A/j. 

TOPAZ, Topazius. The name given by the moderns to 
a gold -coloured gem, called by the antients the chryfolite, 
or gold-coloured gem. 

This is a very valuable and beautiful gem, when pure and in 
its moft perfect ftate, but fuch are very rare; and the lefs per- 
fect ones common among our jewellers are of little beauty 
or price. 

The Topaz is never found very large ; the far greater num- 
ber of the oriental ones are as fmall as the head of a large 
pin, and it is but here and there one, which arrives at the fixth 
of an inch diameter, and very few indeed exceed that ftandard. 
TheAmerican ones are fomewhat larger than thefe, and the Eu- 
ropean are the largeft of all ; but of the leaft value. It is al- 
ways found in a pebble^like form ; roundifh or oblong, and 
flatted on one fide, and of an irregular and uneven furface, 
but ufually bright and of a good natural polifh, unlefs where 
fouled by accidents. It is never found in a columnar orcryf- 
tal-like form, notwithftanding that our dealers in gems carry 
on a large trade with what they call Topazes, which are of 
this fhape : but all thefe when brought to the wheel are found 
to be no more than common cryftals, accidentally tinged 
to a yellow colour, as is very common for the cryftals and 
fpars to be, in and about mines, from an admixture of me- 
talline particles ; and almoft all the common Topazes worn 
in rings are of this falfe kind. 

The colour of the Topaz is ever a pure yellow; but, like 
the other gems, it has this in very different degrees : the fineft 
Topazes are of a true and exact gold-colour, and are of great 
fplendour; but they vary from this in degree, up to the deepeft 
fafTron-colour, and down to that of the paleft amber. 
The fineft Topazes are of equal hardnefs with the ruby and 
fapphire, and are fecond only to the diamond ; from this they 
degenerate down to the hardnefs of a garnet, and yet lower ; 
?- 



but In all the genuine Topazes, even the very meaneft are, when 
brought to the mill, found to be much harder than cryftal. 
The fineft Topazes have a luftre at leaft: equal to any o- em 
except the diamond ; but the others are but dead and heavy : 
the oriental ones divefted of their colour, by putting them 
in the fire, make a very clofe counterfeit. 
The Topaz is found in the Eaft and Weft-Indies, and in many 
parts of Europe : the oriental are greatly fuperior to thofe of 
any other part of the world ; and the American are not much 
better than the German. The fineft gem of this kind ever 
known, is in the poffeffion of the Great Mogul ; its weight 
is faid to be 157 carrats, and its value more than twenty thou- 
fand pounds. Hill's Hilt of Foff. p. 598. feq. 
Counterfeit Topaz. To counterfeit the oriental Topaz inpafie: 
Take cryftal prepared two ounces, ordinary minium or red 
lead feven ounces ; put thefe into a crucible luted, and bake 
them twenty-four hours in a potter's kiin. If the mafs is not 
fufficiently clear and fine, cover it up again and give a fecond. 
baking, and it will come out of a fine Topaz-zolona. Neri's 
Art of Glaffi p. 13 r. 
TOPE, in ichthyology, an Englifh name for a fpecies of the 
fqualus according to the Artedian fyftem, diftinguifhed from 
the other fquali, by the noftrils being placed extremely near 
the mouth, and by certain foramina, or apertures near the 
eyes. It is the fiih called by the antients ya\i®- xwty galeus 
cams and canicida. See the article Galeus Cams. 
TOPIARIA, in botany, a name by which fome authors have 
called the acanthus, or bear's breech, a plant common in the 
gardens of the curious. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
TOPICS {CycL) — Topics are fuch medicines, as fay the fmallnefs 
and mobility of their particles, attended for the moft part 
with a gentle acrimony, are able to make their way into the 
fubitancc of the parts to which they are applied, without erod- 
ing or wounding any of the folide; and thence are juitly called 
penetrating Topics. 

it may be a queftion how Topics m medicine act. It is 
commonly laid that this or that medicine penetrates the pores; 
hut the ideas annexed to fuch expreffions do not feem very 
diftinct. Writers on this fubjedt have feldom been at the 
pains to tell us what pores they mean. We have an effiiy on 
this fubject in the Medic. Efl". Edinb. Vol 2. Art. 4. by Dr. 
Armftrong, who thinks that the effects of fuch medicines are 
not owing to their particles entering the orifices of the abforb- 
ent veins ; nor to the opening of the exhalent veffels on the 
furface of the body by thefe medicines ; nor will he allow the 
particles of penetrating Topics to force their way through the 
coats of the veftels ; but he fuppofes, that fubtile medicines 
are conveyed by the exhalant veilels of the fkin, to thofe parts 
of the fmaller arteries, where the circulation is choaked by 
obftruction. 
Topic, in rhetoric. See the article Locu?. 
TOPPING the Lifts, aboard a fhip, the fame as haling the top- 
fi\i]-iifts, and therefore they fay top-a-Jlarboard, or top-a-port, 
that is, hale upon the ftar-board, or larboard lift. See the ar- 
ticle Litts. 
TORCH- Thijlle, Cereus, in botany, a fpecies of plants belong- 
ing to theG?6?2/j-genus. Sec the article Cactus, Append. 
This plant confifts of a fingle ftem or body, twenty, thirty, 
or more feet high, and about five inches in diameter. It is 
of an angular figure, and armed with clufters of fharp firm 
fpines, growing from tubercles placed along the ribs. The 
flowers, when open, are of the fizeof a large rofe, and con- 
fift of forty or more petals; the outer ones purplifh or greenifh, 
the inner ones white. 

It is a native of Surinam, and many parts of fouth America. 
It has gotten the name Torch-thijlle, from its being much 
ufed for Torches. 

This plant is frequent in our ftoves among the curious in exo- 
tic vegetables, but it fo rarely flowers, that many who have 
kept feveral fpecies of it in their ftoves for their whole lives, 
have not happened to fee it. Dr. Trew gives a particular ac- 
count of the flowering of one of thefe plants, at Nuremberg, 
in the year 1730; which may be agreeable to the curious, 
who have not themfelves feen it. 

The plant which flowered there was a branch (even years 
before feparated from another Cereus in the fame garden, which 
had never flowered. It had in this time grown to be fix foot 
high, and thirteen inches thick : it had feven angles near the 
bafe, eight in the middle, nine near the top. Its upper part 
appeared of a bluifh green, from a dufty matter it was covered, 
with ; its lower part was of a fine grafs-green, and the down 
of the prickles was whitifh near the top, and every where elfe 
brown. On the fifth of September, within an inch of its 
top, their appeared a round knot growing out of the trunk, 
this increafed in fize very faft and grew out horizontally, on 
the fourteenth of the fame month, it was eight inches long, 
and plainly fhewed the rudiments of a flower, tho' as yet 
doled up, and fome elegant ftains of green, purple, and white 
were vifible on it. 

The fame evening the flower began to open, and at midnight 
was fully expanded, it was then fix inches in diameter, and was 
of a ftrong but not plcafant fiftell. After midnight it began 
to contract ; it grew lefs by half an inch in a few hours, and 
remained of this fize till the next day at noon ; it then foon 
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contracted to half its former diameter, and the next morning 
it was quite clofed and withered, but it hung on the trunk till 
the thirtieth of September. 

The beginning of the flower is a fort of tube, three inches 
long and about an inch diameter ; of a colour between a yel- 
low and a pale green : Its furface is channelled with feveral 
fmall furrows, between which there ran feveral blunt protube- 
rances in a parallel order along the ridges ; where the tube ex- 
panded itfelf, it divided into more than forty petaloide feg- 
ments, ranked in fix feparate feries j the three exterior and 
inferior whereof, here and there confounded their order, ' 'hile 
the three fuperior and interior remained feparate and unmixed. 
Thefe feveral feries differed in fize and colour, the firft or ex- 
terior feries was of the fame colour with the tube, that is of a 
pale yellowifh green, but its upper part gradually inclining 
to purple. The fecond and third feries had half their inner 
part greenifti, and their edges of a more intenfe purple ; the 
fourth was between yellow and white, terminating in purple 
tops; the tops of the fifth were likewife purphfh. The pe- 
taloide fegments of the fixth feries were very tender and white, 
all the fegments were of an oblong figure, and in the firft: fe- 
ries were terminated with blunt tops, in all the others with 
more and more pointed ones to the very innermoft feries. 
The innermoft feries, which contained thirteen of thefe feg- 
ments, had all their edges lightly and irregularly cut and di- 
vided : the piftil was of equal height with the furface of the 
flower, and was a hollow tube, terminating at its upper part 
in a number of fine tender filaments, expanded in the form of 
a crown ; thefe were as many in number as the fegments of 
the innermoft feries, that is thirteen. The day before the 
flower dropped from the ovary, the place where it was to fall 
off was marked with a blackifh circle, and at this the tube rea- 
dily and evenly feparated from the rudiments of the fruit. The 
piftil ftill firmly adhering to the ovary : the petaloide fegments 
of the flower were found not be feparated from the tube 
without tearing, and were really fegments, not diftinct petals 
as might have been gueffed by a curfory view of the flower. 
The fruit did not come to its full growth, but grew fo far as to 
fhew that it would never have been prickly : upon difledtion 
it afforded a vifcous juice, and within it was a cavity, the 
fides of which were every where befet with fmall villi, ex- 
cept at the bottom ; and at the end of each of thefe hairs hung 
a fmall white veficle which was the rudiment of a future feed. 
The error of the common opinion of fuppofing the flower of 
the cereus, polypetalous, is evident from this defcription, and 
all that is obferved of this ftrange and elegant flower, has 
been fince verified by the flowering of the fame fpecies with 
us. About fix years ago I was on a vifit at the late Lord 
Petres at Therndon in EfTex, when his gardener, who had been 
fome time ordered to watch a cereus of this fpecies which 
was about to flower, called us out at midnight to fee it. It 
had opened three flowers at different heights upon the ffalk, 
and they were all of the fame fize, fomething larger than the 
ftandard given by Dr. Trew, but in all other refpects per- 
fectly agreeing with his defcription. Philof. Tranf. N°. 4i6._ 
The propagation of all the kinds of this remarkable plant is 
by cuttings, which muft be laid in a dry place ten days or a 
fortnight before they are planted, or if it be three weeks, 
there is lefs danger of their mifcarrying. They are to be 
planted in fmall pots, filled with a light fandy earth, with a 
mixture of lime rubbifh, laying fome ftpnes at the bottoms 
of the pots to drain off the moifture. The pots are then to 
be placed in a gentle bed of tanner's bark, and once a week 
are to have a gentle watering ; this is belt done in June, or 
July : toward the middle of Auguft, they muft have air given 
them by degrees, and at the end of September they muft be 
removed into the ftove, where they are to remain the win- 
ter. They mould always have a dry fituation, and fhould 
never be expofed to the open air even in the midft of fummer. 
When the top of an old plant has been cut off for propagating ; 
it always throws out feveral young ihoots from its angles, which 
may all be eafily propagated in the fame manner, and it will 
continue to do this in fuch a manner, that there will be a 
continual fupply even from one ftock. They may be brought 
in fmall pieces from the Weft Indies packed up in ftraw, and 
will grow when planted here, as well as if cuttings from our 
own plants. Miller's Gardener's Diet. 

TORCHENES, in the manege, a long ftick with a hole at the 
end of it, through which a ftrap of leather is run, the two 
ends of which being tied together, ferve to ftraiten and clofely 
tie up a horfe's nofe as long as the ftick is ftayed upon the 
halter or fnafflle. This is done to keep the horfe from being 
unruly, when he is dreffed, or upon any other occafion. 

TORDINO, in zoology, a name by which the Venetians call 
a bird of the lark kind common in their markets, and called 
by authors fpipolletta. SeethearticleSpiPOLETTA. 

TORDO Marino, in zoology, the name of a bird of the ftar- 
Hno--kind, called alfo the codirojfo maggiore, or rutkilla ma- 
jor° and by the Auftrians thzjlein-reitling. Aldrovandus has 
named it the merula faxatilis, or rock- blackbird. It is of the 
fize of our ftarling, and much refembles it in figure, its breaft 
is greyifh and has a black tranfverfe ftreak, and behind that 
the whole is of a yellowifh hue. Its head and back are of 
a blackifh hue with fome flight variegations of grey, from 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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the tip of the feathers being of that colour. The tail is long 
and of a reddifh orange colour, and the under feathers of the 
wings are of the fame hue ; the females are of a lefs elegant co- 
lour than the males, viz. a moufe-colour variegated with white 
on the back, and aih-colour on the belly -, what is yellow in 
the male birds is alfo very pale in the females. It is not un- 
common in Germany, and may be taught like the ftarling to 
imitate the human voice. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 145. 
1 ORDYEIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of umbelli- 
ferous plants ; the characters of which are thefe : The flowers 
are of the rofaceous kind, being compofed of feveral heart- 
fafhioned petals of irregular fizes difpofed in a circular order 
on a cup which afterwards becomes a fruit nearly of an or- 
bicular figure, being compofed of two flattifh feeds with a 
high and ufually denticulated margin, which eafily depofit their 
covering. 

The fpecies of Tordylium enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe: 1. The greateft Tordylium, called by fome the largeft 
caucalis. 2. The fmallerNarbone Tordylium^ called by fome 
the fmaller Cretic fefeli. 3. The leaft Apulian Tordylium^ 
called the leaft fefeli, 4. The fmall Syrian Tordylium with 
a granulated limb, called by fome gingidium, and the great 
feeded caucalis. And, 5. The Portugal Tordylium, with hem- 
lock-leaves, and ftriated feeds. Tournef. Inft. p. 320. 
TORMENTILLA, Tormentill, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of a 
rofaceous kind, confiding of four leaves difpofed in a circu- 
lar form : the cup is of the fhape of a bafon, confifting of 
one leaf, divided into feveral fegments ; the piftil arifes from 
this cup, and finally becomes a globofe fruit compofed of fe- 
veral feeds clofely laid together, and covered by the cup. 
To thefe it may be added, that the leaves grow always more 
than three together, at the ends or fummits of the ftalks. 
The fpecies of Tormentill enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe: r. The common wild Tormentill. 2. The large Al- 
pine Tormentill. 3. The creeping Tormentill, with gold yel- 
low flowers. 4. The great Tormentill, with green deeply 
divided leaves. 5. The leffer Tormentill, with leaves deeply 
indented. Tournef. Inft. p. 298. 

Tormentill^ radix, in the materia medica, is the root of 
the common wild Tormentill, which is frequent with us in woods 
and on heaths, and flowers in June and July. It is a fmall 
trailing plant, and the leaves grow about feven at a joint ; 
the flowers are fmall but of a lively yellow ; the root is tu- 
berous and often an inch thick, brown or reddifh without, and 
of a flefh colour within, of a very aftringent tafte, and are 
to be chofen from the druggifts large, plump, frelh dried. 
It is a cordial and a very valuable aftringent ; it makes a very 
good addition to the common white drink, changing it to a 
red colour and increafing its virtue. Pomct's Hift. of Druggs, 
p. 48. 

TORPEDO, [Cycl.) the cramp, or numb fifli, in ichthyology, 
a name given to that fpecies of ray-nfh which is wholly fmooth. 
See the article Raja. 

The phenomena of this fifh are fully explained in the cyclo- 
paedia under the article Torpedo. 

TORQUATA, in zoology, a name given by many authors to 
the common or water- fnake, from the remarkable ring it has 
about its neck. See the article Natrix. 

TORQUILLA, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of wood- 
pecker, more commonly known by the name jynx, and called 
in Englifh the wry-neck, from its manner of twifting its 
neck about, and turning its head over its moulders. Ray's 
Ornitholog. p. 95. See the article Jynx. 

TORTOISE (CycL)-h is faid Tortoifes will live fome days 
after their heads are cut off, and that this is a preparation for 
dreffing them in Pegu. Boyle's Works Abridg. Vol. i.p. 28. 
Sec the article Testudo. 

TORTURA, a word appropriated by many medical writers, to 
exprefs only the diftortions of the face, and particularly of the 
mouth in convulfions. 

TORUS, in architecture. Seethearticle Tore, Cycl. 

TORUSCULA, a word ufed by fome medical writers to ex- 
prefs a drop. 

TORYNE, in pharmacy, the name of a kind of fpatula in- 
tended for the ftirring up the ingredients of decoctions while 
boiling. 

TORYNETOS, a name given by fome to a mixture of bread 
and water boiled together, whether meant as a kind of a pa- 
nada, or for a pultice. 

TOTANO, or Totanus, in zoology, the name of a bird, 
of the Kgocephalus or godwit kind, common in the Italian 
markets, and more ufually known by the name of vetola. 
See the article Vetola. 

Totanus, is alfo ufed by fome for the limofa. See the article 
Limosa. 

TOTAQUESTAC, in zoology, the name of a beautiful Ame- 
rican bird, defcribed by Nieremberg from Antonrus Herera. 
It is faid to be fomething fmaller than a pigeon, and all over 
of a moft beautiful green i its tail-feathers are of a very great 
length, and are greatly efteemed. The Indians value the 
bird fo highly that it is death by their laws to kill it, fo that 
when it is caught they only ftrip it and let it go again. Ray's 
Ornithol. p. 303. 

Q.qqq T0T - 
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TOTTA VILLA, in zoology, a name by which fome authors 
have called the alauda arborea, or common wood-lark. See 
the article Alauda. 

TOUCAN {Cycl.) — Toucan, in zoology, the name of a very 
remarkable Brafilian bird, a kind of magpie, of a middle fize 
between our common magpie and the thrufh, but having a 
beak thicker and longer than its whole body ; this beak is hooked 
at the end, and is of a very thin fubffance, not exceeding the 
thicknefs of a membrane, and very light and hollow, yet bony 
in fubitance and very bright and mining. It has a fort of toothed 
edge, which prevents its fhutting clofely, and giving pafTage 
for the air, enables the bird to live without noftrils. 
It is yellowifh on the outfide and red within, and is covered 
with a fort of fcaly fubftance eafily fcraped off with a finger 
at the edge. Its head is large in proportion to its body, and 
is black on the crown, the reft of it and the neck and back 
are flightly variegated with white ; its bread is of a bright 
orange-colour, and its belly and thighs of a very fine and 
bright red, and the taii is black, but red at the end : it is on 
the whole a very Angularly beautiful bird. It is faid that it 
feeds on pepper, and Thevet affirms that it devours it greedily 
and returns it again undigefted, and that the natives gather up 
that pepper, and ufe it in their food, as lefs hot and acrid than 
the frefh pepper. See Tab. of Birds, N°. II. and Ray's 
Ornitholog. p. 88. 

TOUCH-Halc, or Vent, in gunnery, is the fmall hole at the 
end of the cylinder of a gun or mufquet, by which the fire is 
conveyed to the powder in the chamber. In a firelock, cara- 
bine, or piftol, it is called the Touch-hole, but in a piece of 
cannon it is more properly called the vent. 

TovcH-Needles, fmall mafles of gold, filver, and copper, each 
pure, and fimple, and in all the different combinations, pro- 
portions, and degrees of mixture, prepared for the trying gold 
and filver by the Toucb-ilom ; by comparifon with the mark 
they leave on it. 

The metals ufually tried by the Touch-Hone, arc gold, fdver, 
and copper, either pure, or mixed with one another indifferent 
degrees, and proportions, by fufion. In order to find out 
the purity, or quantity of bafer metal in thefe various admix- 
tures, when they are to be examined, they are compared 
with thefe needles, which are mixed in a known proportion, 
and prepared for this ufe. The metals of thefe needles both 
pure and mixed, are all made into lamina: or plates, one 
twelfth of an inch broad, and of a fourth part of their breadth 
in thicknefs, and an inch and half long ; thefe being thus pre- 
pared, you are to engrave on each a mark indicating its purity, 
or the nature and quantity of the admixture in it. 
The manner of making the Touch-media is by the propor- 
tions of the mark, a weight of half a pound, or eight ounces, 
being divided into fixteen half ounces, the half ounces each 
into four drams, the dram into four penny- weight, and this into 
two half penny- weights. 

Silver ToucH-Ncedla, thefe muft be only tempered with cop- 
per, and the proportion determined by the mark divided into 
half ounces and grains. 

You muft ufe therefore for this purpofe one mark of fuch a 
weight that it may conftitute a fufficient mafs of metal for the 
making one needle, let it weigh for inftance one dram, then 
weigh fuch a mark of the pureft filver, wrap it up in a fmall 
paper and upon this write fixteen half ounces, which will 
fignify that the whole mark of this metal is the pureft filver, 
make the firft needle of this mafs. 

Next weight fifteen half ounces of pure filver, and one half 
ounce of pure copper, wrap thefe both in a paper, and write on 
it fifteen half ounces, which will fignify that there are in that 
fmall mafs fifteen parts of pure filver, and one part of pure 
copper; make of this the fecond needle. In the fame man- 
ner go on with the reft, add two half ounces of copper to 
fourteen half ounces of filver, mark it fourteen half ounces 
make the third needle of this, and in the fame manner pro^ 
portion the fmall mafles of filver and copper for making the 
other needles, and put inferiptions upon every one in the fol- 
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When you have gone thus far, and have the metals in each of 
thefe proportions, wraped up in its fcparate paper ; put each 
feparately, into a new crucible never ufed for any operation, 
and adding a little borax melt them together in a very quick 
4 



fire, which muft be well kindled before with bellows : or what 
is yet better, throw them fuddenly into a hot crucible, and as 
foon as they melt, ftir them with a dry wooden peg, burnt at the 
end, and pour them immediately into an ingot. When this 
is done, wrap up each mafs, when cold, in its own paper 
again, and weight them fingly, in a nice ballancc. If they 
flill weigh a whole mark, they arc good ; but if there is any 
confulerable deficiency in their weight, it is a fign that your 
fire having been too weak, or of too long duration, has con- 
fumed as much copper as is wanting in the weight ; therefore 
this mafs muft be eiteemed ufelefs, and another made in its 
place in the fame proportion. 

When this is all finifhed, make with a hammer out of each 
thefe fmall manes, a Needle, making them a little hot ; then 
engrave on each of thefe Needles, the number of half ounces 
it contains, as before marked on its paper ; that is, upon the 
firft 16, upon the fecond 15, and fo on, and then pierce 
them at one end, and running a filver wire thro' their eyes, 
collect them in order according to their different numbers. 
Thefe are the Silver Touch-Needles, made of the different al- 
lays of filver and copper. 

In Holland they make ufe of the mint mark, divided into 
grains for the making their Needles. The firft Needle made 
of pure filver is faid to be of twelve penny-weights. The 
fecond is made of eleven penny-weights and eighteen grains, 
by the addition of fix grains of copper. The third is made of 
eleven penny-weights and twelve grains, by the addition cf 
twelve grains of copper ; and fo on, the proportion of filver 
decreafing always fix grains, that is, one quarter of a penny- 
weight at a time, and that of the copper being always wi- 
creafed in the fame proportion, till at laft the weight of the 
filver is reduced to one penny-weight, and that of the cop- 
per encreafed to eleven penny-weights, which proportion 
conftitutes the laft Needle. 

It is needlefs however) to go through the whole feries of the 
Needles, by fo fmall progreffions to the very laft, for very 
delicate proportions cannot be very accurately diftinguifhed in 
the operation. 
■Gold- Tovca- Needles. Thefe muft he mixt either with fileer 
alone, or with filver and copper, varioufly intermixed. This 
mixture is called allaying or carracting, and is determined with 
a mark divided into carraits, or weights of two fixth parts df 
an ounce. There is nothing to be obferved about the making 
of thefe Needles, befide what has been already faid in regard 
to the Silver Needles ; except that the proportions of the 
weights are determined in another manner. Thefe Needles 
are made according to the following divifion and order i and 
they all weigh one mark. 
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The decreafe goes on thus, by whole carra£ts, till the weight 
of the gold is arrived at one carract, and that of the filver 
at twenty three ; for after the ninth Needle you cannot make 
fo exact a diftindtion of the half carrafts. 
This mixture of gold and filver is called the white allay; 
but when copper together with filver enters into the mixture 
of the gold, then it is called a mixt allay. The Needles 
for trial of pieces thus debafed, are made of mixtures analo- 
gous to the former, except only that thofe portions which in 
the firft cafe were pure filver, here confift of copper and fil- 
ver mixt. Therefore you have here a double feries 5 for the 
mixture is either of two parts of filver, and one of copper, 
or of two parts of copper and one of filver. For inftance-, 

The firft is of pure gold. 
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and fo on as in the foregoing. 

If in this table you take pure copper inftead of pure filver, 
and filver inftead of copper, this gives you a third feries of 
golden Needles. And you may have a fourth by mixing with 
gold equal quantities of filver and copper in the fame proportion. 
Thefe allays of gold are much in ufe, but workmen may eafily 
employ a multitude of other variations, which compared with 
the already mentioned will be diftinguifhed in a thoufand diffe- 
rent ways by an experienced perfon, fo that it is neither pof- 
fible, nor neccflary to imitate them all. 
But that thefe golden Needles may not be too expenfive, 

they 
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they may be made much fhorter than thofe of filver, and 
afterwards foldered to plates of copper, that may be fuffici- 
ently long for ufe. 

The ufe of thefe Needles is by means of the touchftone ; and 
arifes hence, that every metal when pure mull have its fpeci- 
fie colour, that diftinguifhes it from the reft : but metals be- 
ing the moft opake of all known bodies, the fpecific colour 
of every one appears moft diftinctly when you rub it againft 
a very black hard ftone ; and if the colours of two or more 
metals are expreffed by large lively fpots, made near each 
other on the fame plane, by rubbing them againft the furface 
of the ftone, you will by that means cafily dilcern their differ- 
ence, or their likenefs. 

The ftone adapted to this ufe, and called from its office the 
"Touch-fane, muft have the following qualities. It muft be 
of the deepeft black, left the tincture of the metal fhould be 
altered by fpurious rays of light mining among it : it muft 
be capable of being pretty well polifhed, for when too rough, 
the colours of the metals rubbed againft it cannot be neatly 
or regularly diftinguifhed j and if it is too fmooth, the metals 
are but faintly, and too flowly abraded or fcraped by it, 
efpecially when gold is tried. It muft alfo be neither too 
hard, nor too foft. Tripoli, coal-duft, and tin afhes are ufed 
in rubbing off" the thin metalline crufts, and in a fhort time 
the ftone when very hard is apt to acquire too fmooth a fur- 
face ; and when it is too foft it eafily wears, throws off a duft, 
and contracts furrows. 

The black rough marbles, and the foftcr black pebbles from 
the beds of rivers, are moft proper for this ufe, and are to be 
made into the form of a quadrangular prifm, about an inch 
thick, and two or three inches long. 

The method of ufing your Needles and the ftone is this : 
When you meet with a piece of metal to be tried ; firft wipe 
it very well with a clean towel, or piece of foft leather, that 
you may the better fee its true colour; for from this alone 
an experienced perfon will in fome degree judge before-hand 
what the principal metal is, and how, and with what debafed. 
Then chufe a convenient not over large part of the furface of 
the metal, and rub it feveral times very hardly and ftrongly 
againft the Touch-flow ; that in cafe a [deceitful coat or cruft 
fhould have been laid upon it, it may be worn off by that 
friction. This however is done more readily by a grindftone 
or fmall file if you have them at hand. Then wipe a flat 
and very clean part of the Touch-Jlone, and rub againft it over 
and over, the juft mentioned part of the furface of the piece 
of metal, till you have on the flat furface of the ftone a thin 
metallic cruft, an inch long and about an eighth of an inch 
broad : this done look out the Needle that fecms moft like to 
the metal under trial, wipe the lower part of this Needle very 
clean, and then rub it againft the Touch-fane as you did the 
metal by the fide of the other line, and in a direction paral- 
lel to it. When this is done, if you find no difference be- 
tween the colours of the two marks, made by your Needle, 
and the metal under trial ; you may with great probability 
pronounce that metal, and your Needle, to be of the fame al- 
lay ; which is immediately known by the mark engraved on 
your Needle. But if you find a difference between the co- 
lour of the mark given by the metal, and that by the Needle 
you have tried ; choofe out another Needle, either of a darker 
or a lighter colour than the former, as the difference of the 
tinge on the Touch-flone directs ; and by one or more trials 
of this kind you will be able to determine which of your 
Needles the metal anfwers, and thence what allay it is of, by the 
mark of the Needle; or elfe you will find that the allay is extraor- 
dinary, and not to be determined by the comparifon of your 
Needles. 

But if the metal under trial, has been altered by tin, arfenic, 
zink, or other fuch admixtures, the workmen may be deceived 
by the colour, fo as to take for pure gold, or filver, that 
which is not by any means fuch. Deceits of this kind how- 
ever are found out by the affiftance of acid menftrua. Aqua 
forth anfwers this purpofe, when the mafs is of the colour 
of gold, and aqua regia when it is of the colour of filver ; for 
the firft of thefe menftrua diflblves all metals except gold, and 
the latter all metals except filver. In this cafe then you are 
to pour upon your metallic ftreak on the ftone, one fmall 
drop of either of thefe liquors, and extend it gently over it 
with a feather. If it is neither gold nor filver the whole 
ftreak will be obliterated and confumed, but if there is any 
gold or filver in it, this remains undiffolved, and {hews ano- 
ther colour, becaufe the other parts have been feparated 
from it by the folution. When thefe menftrua are ufed, great 
care muft be taken that there is no oil in the way ; for that 
would fpoil and deftroy their effects. 

Befide thefe the following particulars are to be obferved : Gold 
and filver when pure, whether fcparate or both mixed together, 
without the addition of any other matter, when made hot in 
the fire, not only preferve their colour, but if they were tar- 
nifhed before, they recover their fplendour there, not lofing 
the leaft part of their weight : and by this quality in thefe two 
metals, the caratura alba, or white allay, made by the mix- 
ture of gold and filver alone, is diftinguifhed from all the others. 
If you have not liberty to try the whole mafs in the fire, 
you may make this experiment on a fmall piece of it with a 
blow pipe. 
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If you find a Needle of the fame allay with the metal under 
trial, the ftreaks made by both upon the touch-ftone muft 
undergo exactly the fame changes when aquafortis is poured 
on them ; and this ought always to be made a part of the 
trial by the Touch-Needles, that no fraud may be at the bottom. 
All gold rendered brittle, when compared with thcToiich- Needles 
by the ftone, will appear lefs pure than it really is ; and on 
the contrary all filver rendered brittle, has the wbitenefs of 
filver in a higher degree : nor is there any wonder in this, when 
rightly confidered, lince the bodies which make gold and filver 
brittle are only a few metals, and femi-metals, all of a very 
bright white colour, and neceffarily adding to the whitcneis 
of filver, and taking from the ycllownefs of gold, fuch are 
tin, lead, regulus of antimony, bifmuth, zink, and arfenic. 
Thefe dilute the yellow colour of gold or copper, into a 
whitenefs, fo that the colour of copper mixed with the filver 
is hidden by admixtures of this kind, whereas gold on the 
contrary appears by them to have much more filver in it than 
it really has. 

In a white allay, aquafortis docs not difcover the prefence of 
filver from twenty-three, to feven carracts, becaufe aquafortis 
does not feparatc filver from gold, unlefs the mafs contains 
three times more filver than gold. 

Metallic ftreaks or crufts which have been left fome time 
upon the Touch-ftone, cannot be compared with frefh ones, 
with any degree of ufe, becaufe their remaining long on the 
ftone always alters their colour. 

Silver when tempered with brafs appears whiter than it would 
do with a like quantity of copper, and as it may then be 
rendered fufficiently ductile by a proper operation, you will 
hardly be able to find out the fraud with the Touch- ftone t 
unlefs you make a fecond time the fame comparifon with the 
ftreak of a Needle of the fame colour, having previoufly poured 
aqua regia upon the metallic cruft laid by rubbing on the touch- 
ftone ; nor arc Touch-Needles tempered with brafs, of any 
great ufe on this occafion, fince this artificial metal is fome- 
times more and fometimes lefs yellow. 

Laftly, if the metal laid upon the Toitch-fone by rubbing does" 
not appear neat or diftindt enough, Hck it over with fpittle 
that is not frothy; and the colours will be by that means more 
diftinctly and livelily reflected. Cramer's Art of Affaying 9 
p. 116. 
Toucn-Stone (Cycl.) The trijb Touch - Stone, called 
Bafanus Hibernicas , by Molyneux and fome others , 
is a black marble found in the county of Antrim in that 
kingdom, in angular columns, forming that amazing pile cal- 
led by the vulgar, the giant's caufeway. 
This marble has the property of trying metals by the Touch 
beyond any other known ftone ; but it is not eafily wrought 
into form, being fo hard that it turns the edges of all the 
tools ufed to cut ftones. Were it not for this it is admirably 
calculated for building, and for ornamental works ; but no- 
body has attempted to ufe it in this manner, any where, ex- 
cept in the church of Ballywellan in the neighbourhood, and 
here the trouble of cutting is avoided, for the joints are taken 
as they found them, and the church is built of thefe in their 
natural fliape, piled one upon another. The outer furface of 
this ftone is of a whitifh colour like lime-ftone, but this is 
only the effect of the weather upon it ; for where-evcr it is 
broken it is found to be of a fine iron grey, and when polifhed 
appears of a true and deep jetty black. 
The accounts Pliny and others give of the bafaltes or bafanus 
found in ./Ethiopia and other places, agree extremely well in 
all refpects with this Irifh marble. They fay it was always 
found in form of columns, and was much harder than the 
common marble, and of an iron colour : Kcntman and other 
later writers, defcribe alfo a pillared ftone, found in Mifnia, 
the accounts of which agree perfectly well both with this and 
with the bafaltes of the anticnts : fo that there is no great 
room to doubt but that both the Mifnian and the Irifh colum- 
nar marble are the fame with the bafaltes of the Greeks and 
Romans ; and that this bafaltes is always found in the fame 
columnar form, in whatever part of the world it is met with ; 
and confequcntly that the giant's caufeway in Ireland, is no 
work of art as vulgarly thought, but only an immenfe conge- 
ries of this bafanus or bafaltes in its natural ftate and form. 
The columns of this marble are all regularly angular, but 
they confift of a great number of fides in fome, and of a 
fmall number in others. Some columns being octangular and 
others only triangular, and others of all the different numbers 
of angles between three and eight. 

The Mifnian bafaltes is faid to have no columns of more than 
feven angles, or of lefs than four ; by this account it appears 
that the Irifh kind has two orders of columns which that wants, 
but this may be owing to want of due obfervation of the Mif- 
nian kind : for Dr. Molyneux in his firft account of this 
caufeway, fays, that its columns confift of five angles at leaft, or 
feven at moft, but future obfervations alone can fhew whether 
the Mifnian kind may not have other numbers of angles in fome 
of its columns, from thofe at firft taken notice of, as well as 
this. Some of ourEnglifh authors have been of opinion that 
the ftone of the giant's caufeway was of the entrochus or ajle- 
ria kind ; but this is Very ahfurd, for the fize of thofe ftones 
fcems to be limited, as they are the remains of animals, and 
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nothing of that kind can be larger than the part of the 
animal it had its origin from, whereas we can never fuppofe 
any animal fo monftroufly large to have at all exifted, as that 
thefe columns fhould have been only a part of it. 
The fubftance of this ftone is alfo an unfurmountable difficulty 
againft the opinion of its being of the nature of the en- 
trachi and ajieriee, for they are all compofed of fpar, and are 
foft and crumbly ; whereas this is too hard even for cutting in 
the common way of working other ftones. 
The columns of bafaltes in Mifnia, either are not jointed 
like thofe in Ireland, or the joints have not been obferved ; 
but fuppofing that they really are not jointed at all, they may 
neverthelefs be the fame Hone, fmce the joints may have been 
obliterated by the ftones coming together while yet foft, and 
fubject to injury by preffure from above given by the fuc- 
ceeding addition of new joints: and, even in the Irifli kind, 
the joints, tho' fo very regularly formed in the way of ball 
and focket, in fome are much lefs regular than in others, and, in 
fome of the inland columns, are only two flat and fmooth 
furfaces laid one upon another. It is not difficult to conceive 
that if thefe furfaces had met together in this clofe contact, 
while a little moift, they would have cohered together ; fo 
as to have left no mark of the joining. 

Agricola defcribes a kind of marble found in the diftrict of 
Hildefheim in Germany ; which alfo agrees very well with 
our bafanus of the giant's-caufeway, and with the bafaltes 
of the antients ; and an author, who has wrote on the 
fame fubjects fince his time, confirms his account: he fays, 
that the marble is black, and in form of beams and columns 
ftanding up above the furface of the earth in the hills, and 
that being ftruck forcibly againft with a bar of iron, it gives 
a ftrong fmell like that of burnt horn. This agrees very well 
with the marble of the giant's caufeway, which when put to 
the fame trial has evidently the fame effect. Philof. Tranf. 
No. 241. 
TOURNEFORTIA, in the Linnajan fyftem of botany, the 
name of a genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : 
The cup is a fmall . periantbiwn divided into five fegments, 
and remains after the flower is fallen ; the fegments are of a 
pointed figure. The flower confifts of a fingle petal in form 
of an oval tube, longer than the calyx, divided into five flight 
fegments, fomewhat broad and pointed and fpread open. The 
ftamina are five tapering filaments of the lengh of the tube of 
the flower. The anthers are fimple and ftand in the mouth 
of the flower. The germen of the piftil is globofe, and 
fituated under the cup. The ftyle is fimple and of the length 
of the ftamina, and the ftigma is fimple. The fruit is a 
globofe berry, containing two cells, the feeds are of an oval 
figure, two in number, and feparated by the pulp. Liwiesi, 
Genera plantarum, p. 62. 
TOURNEQUET, in furgery, an inftrument made of rollers 
and comprefies with the help of a fmall ftick, and ufed to 
ftop the effufton of blood from large arteries in amputations 
by forcibly tying up the limb. The things neceffary for this 
arc a roller of a thumb's breadth, and of an ell in length, 
a fmall cylindrical ftick, a conglomerated bandage two fingers 
thick and four long, fome compreflcs of a good length, and 
about three or four fingers breadth, to furround the legs and 
arms, and a fquare piece of ftrong paper or leather about 
four fingers wide. 

The manner of applying this inftrument is this, the rolled 
bandage is to be applied to the trunk of the wounded artery 
length-ways, covering it in a contrary direction with com- 
preffes unrounding the leg, foot, or arm, as it were with a 
ring ; the roller muft be palled twice round thefe applications, 
and faftened in a knot, but fo loofely that you may eafily in- 
troduce your hand between it and the part : the leather or 
thick paper muft now be nicely placed under it, upon the ex- 
ternal part of the leg, and the roller tightened by degrees 
by turning round the ftick, which is to be introduced into 
the knot ; this to be done till the haemorrhage is entirely flopped : 
the ftick muft now be kept in this fituation till the wound is 
properly treated, and the return of the haemorrhage prevented. 
When this end is acquired, the Toumeqtiet is to be loofened, 
or entirely taken off, as fhall be judged mod convenient ; but 
where it is applied to the arm, the rolled bandage is to be 
placed near the axilla in the internal part of the humerus, 
and the ftick in this cafe is to be faftened on the oppofite fide, 
the fituation of the artery there requiring this pofition ; and 
when it is to be applied to the thighs, the bandage is to be 
put as the cafe (hall require, either to the upper part of the 
thigh, or juft over the knee. Heifter's Surgery, p. 47. 
TOW {Cycl.) — Tow-Chain, in hufbandry, a name given by 
our farmers to a chain, that makes a part of the ftrudture of the 
plough, fattening the plough-tail to what they call the plough* 
head. 

This is an iron chain of few links, and very ftrong ; it is fixed 
at one end to a collar faftened to the middle of the beam of 
the plough, and at the other end paffes thro' that part of the 
plough-head called the box, which' is the timber thro' which 
thefpindlc of the two wheels run. The ftake of the plough, 
which is an upright piece running parallel with the crow- 
fhves, pins this in at the bottom, running thro' that link which 
comes out by the box; this ftake is faftened by wyths or 
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cords in two places to the left crow-ftaffs, and the chain is 
thus kept firm. Tail's Hufbandry. 

TOWER, in glafs-making. See the article Leer. 

TOXICODENDRON, poifon-wood, in botany, the name of 
a genus of plants the characters of which are thefe. The 
flower is of the rofaceous kind, being compofed of feveral 
leaves difpofed in a circular form. The piftil arifes from the 
cup, and finally becomes a fruit of a roundifh fhape, dry, not 
juicy, and ufually of a ftriated ftructure. 
The fpecies of "Toxicodendron enumerated by Mr. Toiirnefort 
are thefe: 1. The fmooth trifoliate Toxicodejidron. %. The 
trifoliate Toxicodendron, with hoary finuated leaves. Tourn, 
Inft. p. 610. 

The molt common American kind of this tree, is the afh- 
leaved one ; it grows in marfhy places, and is called by the 
common people marfh-fumach ; its leaves refembling thofe of 
the common fumach, which are very well known to refem- 
ble afh-leaves in their pinnated ftructure. It grows to about 
four inches in diameter, and at the utmoft does not exceed 
twenty feet in height. It fpreads much at the root, and 
where one has been at any time cut down, there are al- 
ways feen a great number of young ones growing from its 
ftump. It is of very quick growth, but is not durable. The 
infide of the wood is yellow, and contains a juice which is 
as glutinous as turpentine; the wood ltfelf has a very ftrong 
and difagreeable fmell, but the juice ftinks like carrion. 
This tree poifons two ways ; by handling of it, and by the 
fmell. The fcent of it when cut down in the woods has poi- 
foned many people, and many more have fuffered by it while 
burning in their fires. People with only handling it have 
been made blind for feveral days, and perfons who fit near 
a fire when it is burning are often fwelled and choaked up in 
all parts of the body in a terrible manner. It is very remark- 
able that the effect of this poifon feems confined to fome few 
perfons, and that one may handle it ever fo long, and even 
chew it without hurt, while another is poifoned by only touch- 
ing it ; and a whole company fitting by a fire where it is burn- 
ing, fhall often all efcape except one or two, who will be 
fwelled with it. The poifon of this tree is never mortal, but 
goes off of itfelf in a few days ; and the people who fuffer 
by it generally carry its effects off the fooner, by ufing fallad 
oil and cream to the parts. The firft notice the peifon has 
of being affected by it, is by feeling a violent itching in the 
fkin ; this provokes fcratching and rubbing ; and in confequence 
of this the part inflames and fwells. Sometimes a perfon's 
whole body is fwelled and poifoned in this manner, and fome- 
times only a particular part, as the legs; and, in this cafe, 
they often difcharge a confiderable quantity of water, and* 
then grow well. 

People who have been poifoned by handling it, affirm that 
it is fo much colder to the touch than other wood, and that 
it may be diftinguifhed by this in the dark ; when it is burn- 
ing fome people are fo affected by it as to fwoon away, others 
yawn and feem uneafy, while the reft feel nothing of it. 
The fruit of this tree is a white roundifh dry berry, growing in 
clutters. Philof. Tranf. N°. 367. p. 144. 

TOXICUS, in botany, a name by which fome authors have 
called the arundo farda, of which the walking-canes arc 
made. Chabr&m, p. 193. 

TOXOTiE, lo^lai, among the Athenians, bowmen, a fort of 
inferior officers, or rather fervants, who attended the lexi- 
archi. 

They were much like the Roman lidtors : there were a thou- 
fandof them in the city of Athens, that lived in tents, erected 
firft in the forum and afterwards in the areopagus. Potter, 
Archaeol. Graec. T. 1. p. 79. See the article Lexiar- 
chi. 

TOZZIA, in botany, a name given by Micheli and continued 
by Linnaeus to a genus of plants, the characters of which are 
thefe : The perianthium is very fhort ; it confifts of one leaf 
of a tubular figure, divided into five fegments at the end, 
and remaining when the flower is fallen. The flower is one- 
leaved and open ; the tube is cylindric, and longer than the 
cup. The extremity forms two lips; the upper lip is bifid and 
the lower trifid, and all the fegments are nearly equal in 
fize and of a roundifh figure. The ftamina are four filaments 
hid under the upper lip of the flower. The antheras are 
roundifh. The germen of the piftil is oval ; the ftile is ca- 
pillary, of the length of the ftamina ; and the ftigma is capitated. 
The fruit is a globofe univalve capfule, having only one cell, 
in which is contained a fingle oval feed. Linntsi Gen. PI. 
p. 302. Michel, p. 16. 

TRACHEA (Cycl.) — Trachea, in vegetables, are certain 
air-veflels evident in many plants, but in none more beautifully 
or diftinctly obfervable than in the melon. 
Mr. Eulfinger obferved that in cutting the root of the common 
melon tranfverfely, there appeared, befide the bark and other 
commonly known parts of the root, a multitude of foramina, 
which were larger or fmaller as the portions of the root were 
cut from a thicker or a thinner part. Thefe are eafily vifible 
to the naked eye, for they are arranged into a number of fafci- 
culi, which furround the axis of the root : there are ufually 
three circles of thefe diftinguifhablc in the fmaller parts of 
the root, and four in the larger ; and the matter in which they 
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are placed is different from that which furrounds it, being much 
harder and more firm than that. 

Moft of thefe fafciculi or foramina finally become divided into 
two or three portions, and the interftitial matter in that cafe 
is always the fame with that which furrounds them. If any 
number of thefe fafciculi are examined, the order and difpofi- 
tiou of the foramina, and even their numbers, are found the 
fame in all ; they are fo regularly continued along the redt, 
that air, and light fluids, may be fucked into the mouth thro' 
pieces of the root from two to nine inches long, and this even 
when they are contorted and crooked in their growth : the 
cafe is the fame alfo, whether the piece be cut from the root 
or from the ftalk of the plant, or from both; for when fuch 
a piece is cut, half of which is root and half ftalk, the con- 
tinuation of thefe foramina is found to be the fame, and the 
air pafTes, whether it be blown in at one end or the other : 
this is plainly i'ttn on immerfing one end in water, and blow- 
ing in at the other; the bubbles of air arififtg readily and 
in great quantities. Comment. Petropolit. Vol. 4. p. 182. 
In the trunk or ftalk of the melon, there are always regularly 
twelve of thefe fafciculi with their regular foramina ; and it is 
evident to the eye that thefe foramina are perfectly empty, if 
a fmall fegment of the root or ftalk be placed between the 
eye and a ftrong light; The number of fafciculi in the ftalk 
is the fame, whether it be cut near the root, or at ever 
fo great a diftance from it * the fame in the fmaller branches, 
and even in the pedicle which fuftains the fruit. The number 
of the cellules in the fruit alfo anfwers to that of thefe fafci- 
culi in the ftalk, there being always the fame number when 
the fruit is perfectly and regularly formed, tho' fometirries 
from accidents there are only ten or eleven to he counted. 
In the pedicle of the fruit there are indeed more than twelve 
to be obferved, but thefe fupernumeraries are only- ramifica- 
tions of the orignal twelve; on the contrary in the pedicles 
of the leaves there are only nine of thefe fafciculi to be counted; 
five of thefe are placed on the convex fide of the ftalkj and are 
greatly ftronger than the others ; and there are two middle- 
fized, and two others very fmall, in the other part. Thefe 
have their origin from the nine fafciculi of the ftalk which 
are neareft the pedicle ; the other three run on without any 
divarication or without fending off any branches, and form 
the pedicle of the next leaf; fo that new leaves are produced 
by thofc alternate fafciculi. The three which run on unin- 
terrupted, form the three great middle ribs of the leaf into 
which the pedicle expands, and the two lateral fmaller ribs 
arc formed each of three other fafciculi taken in from the 
ftalk ; arid in fome of thefe the three fafciculi may be eafily 
difcerned on cutting them tranfverfely ; in others only two 
fhew themfelves on examination ; and fome part of one of 
thefe fafciculi may be always traced running out into every 
ramification of thefe ribs in the leaf, fo far as the beft glafles 
are able to carry the fcarch. Thefe fafciculi^ as they are con- 
tinued both thro' the ftalk and pedicles and even thro' the 
ribs of the leaves, carry the external appearance of a white lig- 
neous fibre ; and as they are protruded to great lengths and 
run into very flender ramifications, their foramina become 
Iefs and lefs apparent, and at lengfh efcape the obfervation 
with the very beft mifcrofcopes. 

If at any time the ftulk near the infertion of a leaf, and the 
leaf itfelf near that part; has happened to rot ; it is eafy to 
draw out thefe fafciculi regularly in the proper number ; and 
thefe in their larger part fhew all their foramina very beauti- 
fully, while in the fmaller they become lefs and lefs diftinct. 
The main ftalk or trunk of the plant haS a cavity or hol- 
low in the middle^ which is not continued to the root, nor 
to the pedicles of the leaves ; and near the origin of the 
young brandies, in that part of the ftalk to which the inner 
part of the leaf corresponds, there is a greenifh diaphragm 
which occupies the middle of tiie ftalk^ into which the fibres 
of the ftalk, after making their ramification for forming the 
fafciculi of the pedicle, are inferted laterally ; after which, pe- 
netrating the ftalk, and coming out at that part where the 
origin of the leaf is to bej they form a fort of thin mem- 
brane, which covers the tender firft fhoot of the leaf and the 
young branch. This membrane finally fhews its twelve faf- 
ciculi; and thus the true number is everywhere continued, un- 
lefsin fome few places where two of them have happened to co- 
here on their running too clofe together; but in this cafe they 
foon divide again, and fhew their true number. Comment. Pe- 
tropol. Vol. 4; p. 184. 

From the whole it may be concluded, that if the Trachea of 
plants are continuous canals, containing only air, and com- 
pofed of a firm matter in their fides, thefe fafciculi before 
defcribed, as found in the root, ftaiks, feV. of the melon^ are 
true Trachea ; for it is plain that they are empty canals, or 
containing no other matter than air ; neither need it be doubted 
that there are fuch in all plants, becaufe in fome even the beft 
microfcopes cannot difcover them : for we find in this very 
plant that thofe Trachea, which in a part of their length are 
very confpicuous, become fmall and not to be diftinguifhed 
as hollow, in their finer and fmaller extremities ; and in fuch 
plants as are fuppofed to have none of them, they may either 
be lb minute as not to have a difcernahle hollow, or elfe their 
cavity, or at leaft the new made orifice of it, may be occluded 
Suppl. Vol, II. 



by the other vefTels of the plant throwing out their juict-}" 
into it, on being wounded. We fee that in the melon thefe 
Trachea are carried from the root to every part of the plant 
with great regularity, and that they are included in what 
we commonly call the Woody fibres of plants, and have their 
fides formed of the matter of thofe fibres J whether thefe fi- 
bres have any juices circulating thro' other fmaller canals, or 
are only deftined to fupport the Trachea^ or air vefl'els, is a 
queftion not eafily determined : they are much dryer than any 
other fibres of the plant, and fcem to contain no juices, ex- 
cept thofe deftined for their own proper nutrition. They have 
by fome been fuppoled to ferve for the carrying back to the 
root fuch juices as were not employed in the nourifhing the 
plant; but all experiments feem to difcountenance this con- 
jecture, and it fcems to have been built upon the obfervin°- 
this part of the vegetable without feeing its true u(c, or find- 
ing out the numerous Trachea which it fuftained. The ca- 
vity in the middle of the ftalk may be attributed to the ex- 
panfion of the green fibres, and of the utriculi which form fo 
great a part of the plant ; and the motion of the juices in 
thefe may poflibly be owing to the motion of the air in thefe 
Trachea, regularly dilating and contracting them. But the 
great eafe and plainnefs with which they are followed in this 
fearch is owing to their largenefs, and the tendcrnefs of the 
ftalk. 

It is eafy to fee in what manner the ligneous parts of plants 
contribute to vegetation, fince in thofe parts only the Trachea 
are fituated : and hence alfo the reafon appears very obvious, 
why grafts do not fucceed unlefs the ligneous part of the 
ftock be touched in the operation ; all the Trachea of the 
ftock being in this part, and it being impoflible that the Tra- 
chea of the graft fhould have any communication with them, 
unlefs brought into contact by opening this ligneous part of 
the tree. Act. Petropol. Vol. 4. p. 187. 
Nothing fhews the Trachea of plants in fo beautiful a manner 
as a tranfverfe fegment of a young fhoot of the vine. They 
may be in this difcovered in a good light even by the naked 
eye ; but with the help of but a fmall magnifying glafs they 
appear very beautiful and diftinct. In the generality of other 
trees, thefe Trachea are fo finally that even the largeft mag- 
nifiers in our microfcopes cannot well diftinguifti them : fo 
that Fontenelle and many other great men have doubted their 
exiftence*. but even where thefe are fmalleft of all, as in the 
pctiola or middle ribs of the leaves of plants* they may, 
tho' wholly imperceptible to the fight, be proved to exift, by 
experiments. If a fmall cylindric glafs be filled with water, 
and have all its air exhaufted from it by the air-pump, 
and the middle rib of a leaf be then cleared from the other 
parts, and cut off at both ends, and plunged at one end into 
this water; while yet in the exhaufted ftate, the bottom of 
the petiolum being fupported from touching the bottom of 
the glafs, the fituation and number of thcTrachea in it will 
be eafily diftinguifhed by a firing of bubbles, which, arifing 
from each of them, will make a row of beads, as it were fi- 
fing in a continued chain to the furface. Act. Erudit. 
Ann. 1722. p. 24. 

TRACHELAGRA, a term ufed by fome medical writers to ex- 
prefs the gout in the neck.' 

TRACHELIUM; in Mr. Tournefort's fyftem of botany, the 
name of a diftinct genus of plants the characters of which are 
thefe : The flower confifts of one leaf, and is fhaped like, a 
funnel, and divided into feveral fegments at the ed^e. The 
cup of the flower is finally converted into a membranaceous 
fruit* which is ufuallyof a trigonal form, and is divided into 
three cells,' which ufually contain a number of very final! 
feeds. 

The fpecies of Trachclium enumerated by Mr. Tourhefort are 
thefe: 1. The blue-flowered umbelliferous Ti-achelium. 2. The 
jagged-leaved violet-coloured umbelliferous TracheUum. 3. The 
hairy TrachelUan with flowers growing in clufters from the alas 
of the leaves. 4. The rock-Trachcliitm with flowers collected 
into heads. 5; The violet-coloured African Tracbelium, with 
flowers growing fcattercdly all upon the ftaiks. 6. The Ame- 
rican fow-thjftle-leaved Trachelium y with very long white 
flowers. Tournef. Inft. p.' 130. 

TRACHELOMASTOIimUS, in anatomy, a name given by 
Albinus to a mufelc^ called by Winflow and others the corn- 
plexus minor; or jnajloidatts lateralis. 

TRACHEIjOS, a word ufed by fome anatomical authors to ex- 
prefs the heck. 

TRACH1DNA, in ichthyology, a name given by Jovius and 
fome others to the draco marinus of the old authors, called 
by us the iveever. 

It is a fpecies of the trachinus^ defcribed by Artedi under the 
name of the trachinus without beards and with the lower 
jaw longer than the upper. See the next article. 

TRACHINUS, in the Linnasan fyftem of zoology, the name 
of a genus of fifties, of the general order of the acanthop- 
terygii : the characters of thefe are, that the opercula of the 
gills are pointed, and the eyes are placed near one another 
in the topof the head. Linnai Syftema Nature, p. 53. 
The characters of this'genus, according to Artedi, are thefe: 
There is one or more prickles at the upper angle of the co- 
verings of the gills, and the head has fe-me rough tubercles 
R r r r on 
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©nit. The. eyes are placed near one another in the upper 
part of the head. There are two back fins. The foremoft 
one is very fhort. The appendices of the pylorus are from 
eight to twelve in number. 

The fpecies of this genus are only two : I. The Trach'inus 
with die lower jaw longeft, without beards. This is the fifli 
. called the draco and araneus marintts, and by us the zveever. 
The other is the Tracbinus, with feveral cirri in the lower 
jaw. 

This is the uranofcope, or Tracbimts of authors, called alfo 
caltionymus. Artedi Gen Pifc. See the article Urano- 

SCOPE; 

The name is originally Greek, the word Tf«%tiw fignifying 

rough, fharp, or prickly. It was given to this fifh from the 

rays of its back-fin being remarkably rigid, and fharp like 

prickles. 

Trachinus Lapis, a ftone mentioned by the writers of the 
middle ages, as pofleffing many great medicinal virtues. It 
feems ,to have been a kind of lapis nephriticus, being defcribed 
as bright, but not tranfparent, and being of two kinds, the 
one blackifh, the other green. 

TRACHURTJS, in zoology, the name of a fifh of the cuculus- 
kind, called in Englifh zfcad, and by feveral authors, furo, 
faurus, and lacertus marimis. 

It very much approaches to the nature of the common mack- 
rel in colour, ihape, and talle ; infomuch that the French call 
it maquereau-batard, or baftard-mackrel ; but it never grows 
to the full fize of the mackrel, and is of a more flat ihape. 
Its back is of a very mining blue. Its belly white, with a 
faint blufh of reddifhnefs.- Some have enoneoufly fuppofed, 
that it had no fcales; but it is covered with confiderably large 
ones. Its fide-lines arc one on each fide, and are made each 
of a row of bony (bales* Thefe ha\'e all eminences in their 
middle, and rife fo high near the tail, as to make that part of 
the body of the fifh appear fquare. The eyes are large, and 
the lower jaw is a little longer than the upper. The jaws are 
rough like files. The back has two fins, a fhort anterior one, 
and a long one behind it ; and. the tail is confiderably forked. 
This fifh ufually fwims in large fiioals, and is caught in the 
Mediterranean, and on the Englifh coafts in Cornwall, and 
fome other places. It is efleemed a very well tafted fifh. 
Ray's Ichthyography, p. 290. 

Trachurus Brajilienjis, a name given by Mr. Ray to a fifh 
of the cuculus-kind, commonly eaten in the Brafils, and 
known among writers on thefe fubjects by its Brafilian name 
guaratereba. Ray's Ichthyology, p. 291. See the article 

GUARATEREBA. 

TRACING, in hufbandry^ a term ufed by our planters for the 
method of preferving the maize, or Indian corn. This, be- 
ing a large grain, is apt to fpoil, if not carefully preferved. 
Some thrafh out the corn as foon as the ears are gathered, and 
lay it up in holes of the earth, which are their granaries : But 
thofe who have not opportunities of doing this, trace it, that 
is, they leave it in the ear, and weave, or fallen together a 
, gFeatnumber of ears by the ends of tbebufks: Thefe traces of 
corn they hang up within doors, on fuch fupports as will keep 
them from one another ; and they will, in this manner, keep 
good the whole winter. 

This is a method of our introducing ; but their own, of bury- 
ing the clean corn, was at leaft as good, and was the fame 
pradtlfed by the ./Egyptians of old, and by all the wifeft na- 
tions of the eaft at this time. But whether we have improved 
their hufbandry in this particular, or not, it is certain that we 
have greatly affifted them in the planting this corn, which we 
do by the plough, inftead of the troublefome method they had 
of doing it with the hoe. The manner of our planting it is 
this : We plough fingle furrows the whole length of the field, 

■ and at about fix foot diftance one from another ; we then 

■ plough others acrofs at the fame diftance, and then, wherever 
the furrows meet,- the corn is thrown in ; it is then covered 

, either by the hoe, or by running another furrow behind ft with 

. the plough ; and when the weeds begin to overtop the corn, 
they plough the fpaces again, and by this means deftroy and 

•. turn in all the weeds, and give the earth ftirring, that greatly 
affifts vegetation. 

The famous method of horfe-hoing hufbandry, fo celebrated 
by Mr. Tull in a book written on that fubject, is no other than a 
bringing home this method of our American planters, in the 
culture of the maize, and applying it to our European corn, 
with which, however it can never fucceed fo well. The In- 
dians, and our planters, join in the method of rarfiflw a hill of 

. earth round every -ftalk of the maize ; and when the ground is 
poor, or out of heart, they bury two or three fifhes, of a kind 
called by them the aloofe, under every hill, and by this means 

• they have a crop double to what would otherwife have been 
produced. The Englifh have learned this- manure from the 
Indians; and in New England, where they are near the fifh- 
ing-ftages, they bury the heads and garbage of the cods, which 
fucceed as well as the aloofe, and coft nothing but the car- 
riage. 

1 he lands on which the maiz or Indian corn has grown, are 
as well fitted for our European corneas if they had been kid 
fallow. The reafon of this is, that the plants of the Indian 
corn itanding at fix- feet -diftance from each other, the far 



greater part of the ground has remained unoccupied,- and at 
the fame time has had the advantage of often ploughing to kill 
the weeds, which is a benefit equal to that of dung and reft. 
All this, though it tends to prove the doctrine of horfe-hoeing 
hufbandry not new, yet it ftrengthens the fyftem greatly. 
The Indians, who do not intend an after-crop of European 
corn, occupy all the ground which they have been at the paias 
of clearing for the maiz, in another manner : They plant 
with the corn, in the fame hill, a kind of kidney bean j this 
grows up with the corn, and its ftalks climb up about thofe of 
the maiz, which ferve as well as fticks or poles for it. In the 
center, at every vacant place between the hills, they plant 
fquafhes or pompions, which fucceed very well ; and often, 
after the laft weeding of the ground, they fprinkle in a quantity 
of turnep-feed ; fo that when the harveft is over, they have a 
crop of turneps for the winter. Phil. Tranf. N°. 14.2. 

Tracing, among miners. See the article Training. 

TRAC I'ORi/E, among the Romans, were diplomas or tickets 
given by thq emperor to fuch as he fent into or called out of 
the provinces, whereby they were entitled to the ufe of the 
public poft, and to be maintained at the expence of the go- 
vernment. Pitifc, in voc. 

TRAGACANTH, or Qaat's-Thorn, Tragacantba, the name 
of a genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The 
flower is of the papilionaceous kind, and its piliil, which strifes 
from the cup, finally becomes a bicapfular fruit, containing 
feveral kidney-fhaped feeds : To this it is to be added, that the 
leaves ftand in pairs upon the ribs, which ufually terminate in 
a prickly point. 

The Cpecics oi Tragacanth, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe: 1. The common Tragacanth. 2. The woolly 
Tragacanth, fuppofed to be the poterhim of Clufius. 3. The 
purple- flowered ever-green Alpine Tragacanth. Tourn. Inft. 
p. 417. 

TRAGACANTHUM venereum Indicant, in natural hiftory, 
a name given by fome writers to the birds nefts fo famous in 
foops in China, and in fome parts of Europe, for their cordial 
reftorative, and provocative virtues. They are the nefts of 
a kind of Indian fea-fwallow, and are made up of a fubftance 
refembling gum-tragacanth, and, like it, melting in a jelly 
in any warm and watery liquor. 

TRAGASIAN Salt i a term ufed among the antients for a fort 
of fea-falt, very little different from the common kind, being 
made by the evaporation of the water of fome fait ponds near 
the fea-fhores. 

TRAGELAPHUS,- in zoology, the name of an animal of the 
goat-kind, of which there are two fpecies, the one defcribed 
by Gefner, the other by Bellonius. 

The Tragelaphus of Gefner is- a little larger than our common 
deer ; its colour the fame with that of this creature, and its 
hair of the fame fort and length ; but its body is thicker ; and 
its legs much fhorter. Under its chin it has the beard of the 
goat j and all the way along the under part of its throat there 
runs a feries of long hairs, which hang down almoft to its 
knees ; the upper part of its neck has a mane of long hairs alfo, 
which are much darker-coloured than thofe of the body. Its 
knees are covered alfo with long and thick tufts of hair, reach- 
ing a good way backwards. Its hoofs fall off every year. 
The horns refemble thofe of the ram* or rather of the goat, 
and are black, and bent backwards. The ears are fhort. 
The eyes, the tail, and the parts of generation, are the fume 
as in deer. It is a very gentle animal, and full of fport and 
play, and is found wild among the rocks. 
The Tragelaphus of Bellonius, is a creature with the hair of 
the goat, but without its beard ; its horns do not fall of, and 
are of the ftiape of thofe of the goat, but not unfrequently 
curled like thofe of the ram. Its head, face, and ears, are 
very like thofe of the ram ; and its fcrotum is very large, and 
hangs down in the fame manner with that creature's. Its legs 
are of the length of the ram's ; its hips under the tail are 
white i its tail black ; and its neck, both on the upper and 
under part, and its breaft alfo, are fo hairy, with long hairs, 
that they look as if covered with one continued beard. The 
hairs on the fhoulders and breaft are long and black ; it has 
on each fide a remarkable grey fpot j it's noftrils are black, 
and its mouth and the under part of its body white. Ray's 
Syn. Quad. p. 82. 

TRAGI A, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are thefe : It produces male and female 
flowers on the fame plant. In the male the periantbium is 
divided into three fegments, which are ovated, acute, and 
expanded. There are no petals. The ftamina arc three ca- 
pillary filaments, of the length of the cup ; and the antheras 
are roundifh. Plunder makes this cup a monopetalous funnel- 
fafhioned flower ; but this does not appear to be realty the 
cafe. In the female flowers the cup is divided into five 
fegments, which are ovated and hollow. The germen of 
the piftil is roundifh, and furrowed with three lines. The 
ftyle js fingle, erect, and longer than the cup. The 
ftigma is trifid and expanded. The fruit is a very large 
tricoccous capfule, of a roundifh figure. The feeds are fin- 
gle and roundifh. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 448. Plumier* 
Gen. 12. 
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TRAGIC Dame, in antiquity. See the article Emmelia. 
TRAGICUS Mufculm, in anatomy, a name given by Albinus 
to one of the mufcles of the eye, called by Santorini and Win- 
flow, Mufculus Tragi. 
TRAGIUM, in botany, a name by which fome authors have 
called the fraxinella, or baftard-dittany, the root of which is 
ufed in medicine. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
Tragium Germanicum, in botany, a name given by fome 
authors to the atriplex olida, or flanking orach. Ger. Emac. 
Ind. 2. 
TRAGO-ORIGANUM, in botany, a name given by fome 
authors to the marum Syriacum, or Syrian herb maftic. Pluk. 
Aim. p. 374. 
TRAGOPOGON, Goats-beard, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The 
flower is of the femiflofcular kind, being compofed of a num- 
ber of femi-flofcules placed on the embryo 'feeds, and con- 
tained in a cup divided into many fegments ; but not of the 
fcaly kind. The embryos finally ripen into feeds, which are 
enveloped in a fort of covering, and winged with down, and 
arc all fixed to the thalamus of the flower. See Tab. 1. of Bo- 
tany, Clafs 13. 

The fpecies of Goats-hard, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe: I. The great yellow-flowered mcadow-Tragopo- 
gon. 2. The leffer yellow-flowered meadow- Tragopogon. 
3. The Tragopogon, with long finuated leaves. 4. The 
Tragopogon, with leek-like leaves, and pale violet-coloured 
flowers. 5. The leek-leaved Tragopogon, with bluifh purple 
flowers, commonly known by the name of artiji. 6. The 
leek-leaved Tragopogon, with blackifh-purple flowers, 7. 
The leek-leaved Tragupogon, with blue flowers. 8. The 
leek-leaved Tragopogon, with white flowers. 9. The graffy- 
leaved Tragopogon, with bright red flowers. 10. The Crocus- 
leaved Tragopogon, with bluifh purple flowers. ] I. The 
yellowifh purple fmall Tragopogon. it. The hairy Tragopo- 
gon. Town. Inff. p. 477. 

There are two or three fpecies Of this plant well known 
among us, the one wild in our meadows and paftures, by the 
name of go to bod m noon, from its flowers always fhutting up 
in the middle of the day ; another kept in our gardens for its 
beautiful red flowers ; and a third cultivated for its efculent 
root, and known by the name of falfafy. This was originally 
from Italy, and Is ftill kept in many gardens as a good°root'; 
but is not common in our markets. 

Thefe plants are propagated by Cowing their feeds in fpring on 
an open foot of ground. The fallafy fhould be fowed in 
rows at nine or ten inches diltance ; and when the plants are 
come up; they fhould be left at about fix inches afunder in 
the rows ; they then require no further care but to be kept 
clear from weeds ; and if the foil be light, and not too dry, 
they will grow to a confiderable fizc by winter. The roots 
are to be taken up for ufe when the leaves are decayed, and 
tontinue in feafon till March ; and then the young moots, 
which are very large and thick, are by many boiled as afpa- 
ragus, and make a very delicate difh. Miller's Gardeners 
Didt. in vOc. 
TRAGOSELINUM, in botany, the name of a genus of um- 
belliferous plants, the characters of which are thefe : The 
flower is rofaceous, confining of feveral heart-fhaped leaves, 
irregular in fize, and difpofed in a circular form, and ftanding 
on .a cup which afterwards becomes a fruit, compofed of two 
oblong feeds, which are gibbofe and ftriated on one fide, and 
flat on the other. 

The fpecies of Tragofelinum, enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 
fort, are thefe : I. The great Tragofelinum, or pimpernel-faxi- 
frage, with white flowers. 2. The great Tragofelinum, or 
pimpernel- faxifrage, with red flowers. 3. The great Trago- 
felium, or pimpernel-faxifrage, with burnet-leaves. 4. The 
leffer Tragofelinum, or common fmall pimpernel-faxifrage. 
5. The tall African Tragofelinum, called by authors the great 
African pimpernel-faxifrage. 
TRAGULA, among the Romans, a ftrong kind of javelin, 

with a barbed head. Pitife. 
TRAGUM, in ichthyology, the name given by Ariftotle, and 
others of the old Greek writers, to the trugum of Elian, Athe- 
naeus, and Oppian. Both names are ufed to exprefs the fifh 
called by authors the paflinacha marina, and by us the fire- 
Jlaw, or fire-flaire. The fifh is a fpecies of the raja, and is 
diftinguifhed by Artedi by the name of the fmooth-bodied 
ray, with no fin on the tail, and with a long fpine placed 
on it, ferrated before. See the articles Raja and Pasti- 

NACHA. 
TRAINING, or Tracikc, (Cycl.) in mineralogy, a term 
ufed by our miners to exprefs the tracing up the mineral 
appearances on the furfaceof the earth to their head or original 
place, and there finding a mine of the metal they contain? 
The principle on which this praaice depends, is the change 
Wrought in the face of the earth by the deluge, of the efl e as 
of which thefe remains are a very great proof, The fuper- 
ficial, or upper part of veins, or loads of ore, is always 
the pooreft, the richer ores lying deeper down, the poor- 
ones only ferving to lead the way. Thefe poor ores, 
or ftones impregnated with the metalline matter of the 
mine, and called by our workmen, Jlwad-Jionei, were, 1 
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probably, at the creation of the earth, brought regularly up 
to the furface, and (hewed the places of the metals below. 
But at the time of the covering the earth by the waters of the 
deluge, they were, with the reft of the furface, warned off, 
and carried, with the defcent of the water, down into the 
plains, or into the beds of rivers, and there carried many miles 
down the ftream. This being an allowed truth, the art of 
Tratmng a mine is eafy ; for though this carrying the fhoad- 
ftones and poor ore, Was done fo many ages ago, yet all the 
way that fome pieces were carried on, others would be depo- 
sited by the way; and the heaviefl and richeft falling firft, the 
lighted would always be carried fartheft, and there would be 
always left a ftream of this matter all the way from the place 
where it was firft produced, that is, where the mine now is ; 
for the breaking of the furface of the earth, at this great cata- 
ftrophe, was not fo deep as to reach that ; and this ltream or 
tram of matter will be found richer and richer as it approaches 
the mine, and finally will flop at the place where it is. 
Where there is fuppofed to be a mine of any metal, the hills 
and country all about are diligently fearched ; the filiations, 
and defcent of the lands, and the earth, ftones, and other fof- 
file bodies, are examined, particularly the colour and nature 
of the various forts of earths and ftones Which arc found on the 
hills where the mine is fufpefled to lie, that they may be rea- 
dily known again if any of them are found in the neighbouring 
valleys. The ftones which denote the loads, and are called 
Jhoad-Jlones. are found two, three, four, or even five miles 
from the hills, where they originally lay ; but if the fame fort 
of ftones are remembered on the hills, the Train is to be 
made out. 

After any great land-flood; in which it is fuppofed there are 
ufually fome new frets made in the banks of the rivers, thefe 
are carefully examined; to fee whether any metalline ftones 
may be found in their fides and bottoms, all being then fo 
clean, that the fmalleft fhoad-ftone may ufually be°fcen. If 
no ftones of this kind are found, it fometimes is of ufe, in or- 
der to farther refearches, to examine whether any pieces' of 
earth, of a different colour and nature from that of the reft of 
the bank be found ; for this being, if any fuch is found, 
wafhed alfo from the neighbouring hills, it proves a great di- 
refiion which fide of the hill to fearch into. 
If no fhoad-ftone or grewt of a different nature from the reft 
be found in thefe frets or iiewh/worn banks, the miners leave 
the place for the prefent. For though the bed of the river af- 
ford many metalline ftones, they never regard them, the 
continual change of place they receive from the current of the 
water rendering them only tokens that there is metal fome- 
where in the country ; but they confound and perplex rather 
than inftrufl in the fearch after the places where it is. 
If there be found indeed ftones of the fhead-kind, full of pro- 
tuberances, or having fharp angles, as if newly broken, it 
may be worth while to fee whether they are not wafhed out 
of fome part of the neighbouring banks by the late Hoods ; as 
this fort of appearance is a token of their having been newly 
taken into the bed of the river. But if they are rounded and 
fmooth, it may be concluded that they have been long fubjedt 
to the aftion of the water, and brought, perhaps, many miles 
from the places where they were originally lodged in the earth, 
and where only they could have been of any ufe to the Traeer 
of the mine. 

When the frets in the fides of rivers have been traced in vain, 
the fearcher after a mine goes up to the fides of the hills moft 
fufpe&ed to have mines in' them, and there fceks for a conve- 
nience of bringing a little ftream of water to run down. When 
this is found, he cuts a trench about two foot over, and as 
deep as the fhelf. The water is turned into this cut, and af- 
ter two or three days running in it, all the filth will be wafhed 
away, and the Ioofer part of the earth cleared off; and if any 
fhoad-ftones are lodged within the whole courfe of this cut, 
they will be found. If any fuch are found, it is an unque- 
ffionable proof that there is ore in the higher parts of the hill ; 
this encourages the work, and there is always found a mine, 
or at leaft a fquat, which will, without much danger, repay 
the expence and trouble. The fquats are flat parcels of the 
ore; lying in different and diftina places of the hills, and not 
communicating with one another. 

Sometimes a great deal of this labour is faved, and the fhoad- 
ftones are found on the furface of the ground, either turned up 
by the plough, or thrown up in fmall quantities in mole- 
hills, or raifed by fome other accident ; for they are feldom 
found naturally lying on the very furface of the earth ; for the 
putrid remains of vegetable and animal fubftances, and other 
adventitious matter, has raifed the furface of the earth in all 
places, fmce the time of the flood, and made indeed a fort of 
new furface. Thefe ftones were certainly laid bare on the 
furface of the ground, at the time of their being carried down 
from the mines ; but this adventitious matter has buried them 
in this long traa of time, and they are generally found under 
aboutafootof a fort of vegetable mould. If, byany of thefe 
fearches, a fhoad is found, the miners have nothing to do but 
to follow it to its head, and there make the opening ; but if 
no fuch direaion can be had, net' any fhoad found, and there 
is yet fufpicion that there is a mine in the hill, the method is 
to make an ejay-batcb, as it is called ; this is funk near the 
8 foet 
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foot or bottom of the hill, and is an opening of about fix 
foot long, and four foot broad, made in the fearch of a vein 
as deep as the fhelf ; this is a caution that muft be always 
carefully obferved, for if they are made lefs deep than this, 
they may mifs of the vein tho there is one. And the finking 
thus deep is always attended with certainty, for if no fhoad is 
found on this, it may be concluded there is none there ; 
except that fometimes it is found that the fhoad has been 
wafhed clean away, within two or three foot from the land : 
and then the load or vein is two foot farther or thereabouts 
up in the hill. If any fhoad is found in the eflay-hatch, 
there is a certainty of a vein of ore ; neither doth it add a little 
toward the making a conjecture how high up the hill, or 
how far off the vein firings or bonny is, carefully to mark 
how deep from the furface of the earth the fhoad lies, for 
this is held an infallible rule, that the nearer the fhoad lies 
to the fhelf or faft ground, the nearer the vein itfelf is, and 
vice verfa. 

When there is no fhoad or appearance of a mine found 
in the firft eftay-hatch, if the conjecture of a mine being in 
the hill has any tolerable foundation, the tracing it does not 
end here; but they go ten or twelve fathom up the hill and 
there open a fecond efTay-hatch, and if no ore or fhoad-ftone 
is found in this, they go as many fathom on each hand at 
the fame height with the fecond hatch ; and there open a 
third and a fourth hatch, of the fame depth and dimenfions 
with the firft; if in neither of thefe there is found any fhoad- 
ftone, they afcend proportionably with three more hatches, if 
the fpace of ground require, at every ten or twelve fathom, 
and in this manner open them three abreaft, at twelve- 
fathom diftance up to the top of the hill. If no fhoad is 
found in any of thefe, it is concluded then that there is no 
tracing a mine there, and the hill is left. 
If any fhoad is found in any of thefe hatches or openings, 
the afcending hatches from this are kept on in a direct line, 
and the deeper the fhoad lies the nearer the vein is. The 
fhoad grows gradually deeper from the furface, but nigher 
the fhelf as they approach the mine ; as fuppofe it be but half 
a foot from the fhelf and (even foot deep from the furface, 
the vein is then concluded to be within a fathom or two ; and 
on this the firft proportion of twelve fathom between every 
hatch is leflened, to fix, four, two, one, or even lefs than 
that, as the vein is conjectured to be more and more near. 
It often happens, for want of a good guefs in this matter, that 
the diggers over-fhoot the load ; that is, they open their next 
hatch too high up the hill, or above the load or vein : this 
is a miftake eafily difcovercd and eafily rectified. If a fhoad is 
found lying near the fhelf in one hatch, and in the hatch 
above there is no fhoad at all, it is a proof that the hatch is 
too high, and the remedy is only to fink a hatch at a middle 
diftance between the laft two, which will probably fall upon 
the very point of the load, and finifh the work of tracing. 
Sometimes it happens, that in continuing the tracing of the 
firft fhoad, a fecond or new one is found ; it is not uncom- 
mon for two fhoads to be thus found in one hatch, and this 
is eafily difcovercd without any danger of miftake ; for fup- 
pofe in the laft hatch the fhoad which they trace lay at 
eight foot deep, and in this it lies at ten foot, and befide this 
there is a fhoad found at two foot depth ; it is very certain 
that the fhoad at ten foot deep is the fame they were before 
tracing, and this is a new one pointing to another vein or load, 
which is now firft difcovered fo near the furface of the earth. 
This has generally gravel or earth mixed with it, and is to be 
carefully examined ; when the higher hatches are opened, 
this is continually found as well as the old load ; and when 
the firft is traced to the point of the vein, this fecond is 
to be continued in the fame manner, by other hatches opened 
at the fame diitanccs above : it often happens that in tracing 
this fecond fhoad, the hatches dug for it difcover another 
new one or a third fhoad ; all thefe are to be traced one over 
the other by the fame hatches, and will all be found worth 
the feeking after. The old writers on mineralogy agree with 
us in this obfervation, and tell us, it is not uncommon in 
fome places to find as far as feven loads lying parallel to one 
another in the fame hill. In thefe cafes, however there 
is ufually one mafter-load, or grand vein; the other fix, 
that is three on each fide, being the leflcr or concomitant veins. 
Five in the fame manner, fometimes lie in this order, the grand 
load in the middle and two on each fide, but the more com- 
mon method is three, a large one, and two fmaller. 
Every load has a peculiar coloured earth or grewt about it, 
which is found alfo with the fhoad, and this always in a 
greater quantity the nearer the fhoad lies to the load, and be- 
comes leflened by degrees to the diftance of about a quarter 
of a mile, further than which that peculiar grewt is never 
found in any quantity with the fhoad ; fo that this is a proof 
that the load or vein is near when it is found in quantity. 
A valley may chance to lie at the foot of three feveral hills, 
in fuch a manner, as to contain three feveral grewts, or that 
earth which was moved with the fhoad in the concuffion of 
the ftrata at the deluge, with as many different fhoads or 
Trains of fhoad-ftones in the midft of each: in this cafe it 
will be very ncceflary to know the caft of the country, and 
ef each hill in refpeft to its grewt, for the furer training oi~ 
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tliem one after another as they lie in order: according to 
the foregoing rules of dray-hatching, the uppermdft in tffis 
cafe always directs which hill to begin with firft. 
It fometimes happens, that after having trained the fhoad 
found in a valley up to the upper parts of a hill, there is only 
a fquatt, or bonny found inftead of a right vein of ore, 
for thefe detached parcels of ore have their fhoads as well as 
the right veins. Thefe are ufually about two or three fathom 
long, and a fathom broad ; few of them are larger, moft lefs 
and they never communicate with any other lead or vein) 
nor ever fend forth any of their own. The extremities of 
thefe beds of ore terminate without fending out any ftrongs 
not lying within walls as the loads ; but tho' they are in the 
fhelf or fait ground, not moved by the flood, their furface is 
equal every where with that of the imaginary flielfy one, and 
they go down five or fix fathoms deep and there terminate at 
once. The ore contained in thefe are rich, and they are al- 
ways wrought out to the confiderable advantage of the 
owners. 

Thefe are the general rules of tracing mines, and tho' fome- 
what tedious and expenfive, they are certain, and never lia- 
ble to the error and disappointment the other fliorter ways 
as they are called, are liable to. Thefe ftort ways are by the 
virgnla divmatorm or the hazel-wand, whofe bending in cer- 
tain places without any external vilible force, is to point out 
the place where the vein of ore lies : the waters thought to 
lffue from the particular loads are alfo ufed by fome as afhort 
means of finding the veins; other of thefe ways are alfo by 
mineral fleams and effluvia, by the barrenness of the foil, and 
the pitching of noflurnal lights on the fiippofed orifices of mines. 
But thefe methods are too extravagant or too uncertain to be 
ufed in cafes of fo much confequence. When the mine is 
found by the more certain rules of tracing, the digging it is 
a matter of lefs difficulty. Phil. Tranf. N\ 60. See the ar- 
ticle Digging. 

TR AMELLED, in the manege. A horfe is faid to be tramelkd, 
that has blazes or white marks upon the fore and hind foot of 
one fide ; as the far foot before and behind. He is fo called 
from the refemblancc tire white foot bears to a half traincl. 

G'o/j-Tramfi.led Horfe, is one that has white marks in two 
of his feet that (land crofs-ways. like St. Andrews crofs ; as 
in the far-fore-foot, and the near hind foot, or in the near 
foot before, and the far-foot behind. 

TRAMMELS, a kind of net ufed in fowling, the defcription 
of which fee under the article Lark. 

ERAMIS, a word ufed by fome medical writers, to exprefs the 
line running along the middle of the fcrotum, from the penis 
to the anus, 

TRANCHEFILE, in the manege, the crofs chain of a bridle 
that runs along the bit-mouth, from one branch to the other 

TRANSCENDENTAL (Cj*/.)— Transcendental dfi 
mslogy. SeethearttcIeCoSMOLoGY. 

TRANSFORMATION {Cycl.)— Transform ation ,f In- 
put. It is well known that (lies are not produced in that 
form, from the eggs of their parent fly, but undergo a 
change like that of the butterfly, and the like winged in- 
fers ; the egg hatching into a worm ; and this afterdating, 
and performing all tire operations of animal life for a certain 
time, enters into a ftate of reft, and thence is changed into 
a fly. D 

Though the general courfe of nature is the fame in this re- 
fpea in flies and butterflies, yet the means and manner of 
it are different; the butterfly makes ils coat for this trans- 
formation ; the fly-worms of many kinds have only a {hell 
of their own proper ikin to undergo this change in 
All the fly-worms of the firft and fecond, and many of 
thofe of the third clafs, have their cafe thus made only of 
their own (km; the different fpecies afford indeed fome varieties 
in the manner of this, but a general idea of the work may 
be had from obferving the worm or maggot of the common 
flefh-fly in its feveral itages. 

When this creature has arrived at its full growth, It finds it 
not convenient any longer to remain among the food it has 
till then lived upon; it quits it and now goes in fearch of a 
place where it may wait for its metamorphofis. To this pur- 
pofe it creeps into the earth, where it remains two or three 
days without any change ; at the end of this time, inflead of 
its pointed figure, its white colour, and foft Hefty fubftance, 
it acquires the figure of an egg, and becomes of a chefnut 
colour, or fomewhat redift, and looks opake and cruftaceous ; • 
it is in this ftate perfeaiy ftiff, and drftitute of motion, and' 
the creature (eems not only to have loft its form, but wholly 
to have loft its life alfo. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. Vol. 4. p. 288. 
This however is not the cafe, all that is done, is that the 
creature has abfolutely quitted its (kin, which is now become 
hard and of a determinate fieure, and is within it compleat- 
mg all its changes. Ibid. p. 289. 

The manner in which this change of feure is given to the 
fkin, is by the creature's drawing its head, and the two or 
three firft rings of its body, within the reft, and by that means 
making itfelf of this fhape, (holt and equally thick at each end. 
It does this within a few hours after it creeps into the earth, 
and if taken out after that time is always found of this fhape, and 
feems to be transformed, only that its ikin has not yet ac- 
° quired 
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quired its brown colour. This however is not at all the 
eafe, for it can now walk as before, and thrufting out its head 
and the rings it had drawn in, can again acquire its former 
figure, which however it lofes afterwards at once, and be- 
comes rigid in a few minutes, and in two or three hours 
the (kin it has quitted, and which is now a fhell, becomes 
reddifh, and after a little more time acquires its proper chefnut 
colour. Ibid. p. 290. 

This coat is now no more a fkin, but a fliell, and fit to per- 
form all the offices of one ; it is no longer connected to the 
body of the animal, but is become hard, brittle, and rigid. 
It may however yet be diftinguifhed, efpecialiy by the help 
ofr the microfcope, to be made up of a great number of rings, 
which may be more diftinctly counted than they could be in 
the worm : there are nine of thefe between the caps, which 
make the two ends ; two rings at leaft, without counting 
the head, go to the forming the anterior cap, which is purfed 
or wrinkled up like the top of a bag when clofely drawn to- 
gether ; but thefe folds or wrinkles do not abfolutcly meet and 
dole up the end. The microfcope Ihews at each extremity 
Of one of the diameters of this cap two little bodies not at all 
diftinguifhablc by the naked eye ; each of thefe is one of the 
anterior Itigmata. 

On the two rings which follow this cap immediately, under- 
neath each of thefe itigmata ; there may be obferved a fmall 
band, very little elevated above the furface of the reft of 
the fhell. Thefe feem the two ftrongeft parts of the fhell, 
but they are in reality on the contrary the two weakeft, 
and are the places where the fhell is to fplit and open to 
give paflage to the fly. Ibid. p. 293. 

On the cap which makes the other extremity of the fliell may 
be feen, the two pofterior ftigmata, thefe are the mod con 
fiderable in the creature, and are each a collection of three 
oblong ftigmata. Ibid. p. 294.. 

The Tram far motion in this fhell is double, before the infect 
becomes what it is to be finally, a fly like its parent ; the 
firft Transformation is into an oblong mats of matter, void 
of all form, either of the worm it was, or of the fly it is to 
be; but from this it by degrees affumes the figure of the 
nymph, in which all the lineaments of the future fly are diftin- 
guifhable. This Transformation (which is in thefe, and per- 
haps in all the worms that make a cafe of their own fkin, 
prior to their change into the nymph ftate) maybe called the 
change into the long ball or fpheroide, or into the ellipfoide. 
This fly-worm of the blue fly is one of thofe, which with moil 
difficulty Ihews this Transformation ; but on boiling it at a pro- 
per time and afterwards carefully opening the fhell, it will 
always be found in this ftate. Ibid. p. 295,296. 
It is a very eafy thing to be provided with thefe worms in 
their fliell ftate, in a fufficicnt quantity; and it is a very 
pleating examination to boil and open feveral of them daily, to 
fee the progrefs in their refpective Transformations ; by this 
means alter two or three days one may diftinguifh the legs 
on the anterior part of the body, but very mort ; the day 
following, the wings will begin to fhew themfelves, and the 
ends of the legs will be found extended toward the hinder 
part ; a day afterwards the end of the trunk may be diftin- 
guifhed, and the head begins to fhew itfelf. And finally the 
legs wdl be (ecn in their due length and proportion, and the 
reticular eyes will very plainly fhew themfelves. Ibid. p. 299. 
Several accidents, as the heat or cold, and drynefs and wetnefs 
of the feafon, contribute much to the forwarding or backward- 
ing thefe fucccfllve changes: in fummerthe worms will remain 
fomctimes in a moift earth fix or feven days without chang- 
ing ; and others will acquire their fhell-ftate in a dry earth in 
two or three days : a moift earth may alfo very eafily much 
impede the fecond Transformation, from the ftate of the ob- 
long ball into the nymph. Since in order to this there is re- 
quired an evaporation of a great deal of moift lire, which is in 
the fhell ; and this cannot be fuppofed to be fo readily per- 
formed in a moift as in a dry place; and that fuch an evapo- 
ration is required is very plain, from the change of weight 
in the fhell in thefe two ftates; for when the contained ani- 
mal is in the form of its oblong ball, the fhell is in the whole 
heavy enough to fink in water ; but when it has acquired the 
form of the nymph, it is io light that it fwims. Ibid. p. 305. 
The time required for thefe feveral changes often differs a little, 
and Ibmetimes confiderably ; but at a medium it ftands thus : 
the worms which have been feen to creep into the earth on the 
2 i ft of April, have come out perfect: flies on the 16th of May, 
and that in a cold feafon for the time of the year. 
The fhells of feveral of this brood opened on the 28th and 29th 
of April, {hewed the iafeft in form of the oblong ball ; the 
parts of the nymph were not difcoverable in any opened be- 
fore the 30th of April ; but thefe fhewed the legs of a third 
part of the length of the body : thefe nymphs had all a cavity 
on their anterior part j but thofe opened on the 2d and 3dof May 
had not this cavity; but the dart and hooks vifible in it before 
were now applied againft the furface of the cap, and the 
head of the future fly fhewed itfelf: on the fourth of May 
the trunk appeared very fair, and the reticular eyes were be- 
come vifiblc, tho' all that was now vifible, was incn thro' 
a thin and delicate fkin. Ibid. p. 306. 
On the 6th of May the antenna were diftingu'dhable, and their 
Vol. II. Suppl. 
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form very perfectly finifiied ; on the 7th the fmooth fmallet 
eyes were diftingmfhable. The 8th of May the reticular eyes 
had acquired a reddifh colour ; the 9th the colour was vet 
more natural ; the 10th thefe were become of a deep red, and 
the fmooth eyes looked reddifh ; and on fome of the ftigmata 
of the nymph, the fpots of the former worm were now eafily 
difcoverable ; on the nth the nymphs were all become hairy; 
on the 1 2th thefe hairs were more vifiblc, and of their natural 
colour, and the legs were become greyifh, and of their full 
length. The lips of the trunk were of their natural colour, 
almoifc black ; and the antennae began to be coloured ; and 
the whole fliape of the fly was very diftinct. The 13th, 
14th, and 15th days made no great changes, as the parts were 
now already formed, and only wanted their proper ftrength 
and confiffence ; and on the Lift day, before their egrefs, and 
not before, did they appear to have any power of motion ; 
which, as foon as they had it, was applied to the freeing 
themfelves from their (hell, and coming out in the form of the 
parent fly. Ibid. p. 308. 

The changes a multitude of other fly-worms undergo, and 
their {hells made of their proper fkin, are the fame in all el- 
fentbl points with thofe of the flics firft mentioned. Soms 
fpecies have their fliell more deeply annular, others almoft 
entirely fmooth ; fome have the two ends Ibmewhat pointed, 
and others only one of them fo ; and in fome this larger in- 
flated end is the anterior, and in others the pofterior. Ibid, 
p. 309. 

Swammerdam, to whom the world is indebted for the 
fitft true infight into the wonders of the infect, world, has 
evidently proved, that what had before been called by the 
pompous and myfterious names of changes and Transforma- 
tions of one animal into another, as of a worm into a fly, and 
the like, is, in reality, no more than a gradual and natural 
growth and evolution of the parts, not any metamorphofis of 
them ; and this growth rcfembles very well, when judicioufly 
confidered, not only the increafe of other animals, but alio 
the natural budding and increafe of plants. 
The progrefs of thefe changes, as they are called, in infects, 
is exprefled by two different terms in their two moft remark- 
able ftates ; the words are the njmphm and the chryfalis. 
Thefe words are often mifunderftood, and even mifapplied 
and confounded by authors one with another. What the 
moft accurate authors have originally meant by them, how- 
ever, is this : 

The nympha is the change of the worm, which carries the 
proper fhapc of the future little animal ; and the chryliilis, or 
aurclia (for thefe words have the fame fenfe, derivation and 
meaning) the change of that caterpillar, which fhews no parts 
at all of the animal that is to come. 

This is the regular meaning of the two words; but Swam- 
merdam proves them to exprefs, as the fchoolmen call it, 
diftinction without difference, for that he was always able 
to difcover the feveral parts of the future animal, as well in 
the chryfalis as in the nympha; and that others had only 
made the difference from the want of due attention and appli- 
cation. 

This author therefore makes no other difference between the 
nympha and chryfalis, but this ; that fince the parts of the 
future animal are not fo plainly difcernable in the chryfalis as 
in the nympha, and a fine golden colour is very common in 
the more obfeure ftate of the animal, and is not found on any 
of thofe fo perfect, as to be vulgarly called nymph ; it may 
be proper to exprefs, by certain forms of fpeech, thofe flight 
but obvious differences ; but not to give them the pompous 
names of Transformations, and the like. The nymphs he 
therefore calls fimply puppets, and the chryfalis's by the 
name of gilt puppets. 

Swammerdam refers the general changes, as they are called, 
of the infect tribe, into four clafles, one or other of which 
takes in that of every known infect, a very few excepted, 
whole progreflions have not yet been fufliciently inquired 
into, to afecrtain their nature. The fpur general clafles, or 
ranks of changes, are diftinguifhed by four different ways of 
production, change, and growth. 

The firft rank, which he cxprefles by the name of nymph- 
animal, hath a little animal fully formed in the egg, which, 
after the evaporation of the fuperfluous moifture, comes forth 
perfect, and fo grows up. Such is the loufe, and the like. 
The fecond clafs are diftinguifhed by the name of nympba-ver- 
mtculus. Thefe have the parts of the future infect imperfectly 
fliaped in the egg, and, after hatching, leave the creature to 
acquire its perfection vifibly by outward food. Of this kind 
are the grafshopper, the locuft, the cricket, and many other 
the like creatures. 

The third clafs he diftinguifties by the name of the nympha- 
chryfalh, or nympha-aurelia, Thefe, after hatching, obtain 
their perfection darkly, and not till after the cafting off the 
laft (kin; fuch are the butterfly and the like. The fecond 
and third clafs agree in this, that not a perfect animal, but a 
worm is produced from the egg, and precedes the growing of 
the perfect parts ; yet with this difference, that in the fecond 
the little creature grows up manifeftly and obvioufly to the 
eye ; hut in the third all is in dsrknefs and obfeurity under 
the (kin, and, as it were, within the body of the creature. 

S s s s The 
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The fourth clafs is diftinguifhed by the phrafe nympha vermi- 
formis ; and the creatures of this clafs remain always Ihut up 
tn the cafe of the worm or maggot, without any poffibility of 
difccrning the parts, till rafting both fkins at once, it becomes 
a perfect and free animal, capable of propagating its fpecies. 
Thofe infers which come forth perfect, and in their own 
proper form, out of the esg, fuffer no future changes, but 
only the cafting off their fkins ; but thofe which come forth 
under the envclopement of a vermicular coat, do, befide caft- 
ing their fkins, after a proper time of eating and crawling 
about in that ftate, become nymphas j and that all infects, as 
well thofe which come out of the egg in the worm ftate, as 
thofe which come forth in their own form, are originally, in 
the egg, all in the nymph-form ; and that thofe which come 
out of the egg perfect animals, have no other difference in the 
manner of their productions, from the others, but that they 
have fuffered in the egg, and out of the way of our infpedf ion, 
all thofe changes which the others do undergo in the chryfalis 
or nymph-ftate, in our fight. The parts of the nympbze of 
thefe animals protuberate and expand themfelves by degrees, 
much in the fame manner that the buds of flowers of plants do ; 
and the caterpillar is certainly the butterfly itfelf, only co- 
vered with a mantle which hides itsfcveral limbs from our eyes 
till thrown off. 

Thus are the general tribes of infects regularly reduced to 
thefe four clafTes, in regard to the manner of their production, 
Thofe particular fpecies which feem not reducible to thefe, or 
any other rules, or for which farther obfervation at leaft is re- 
quired, are the glow-worm, the fcolopendra, the julus, the 
weavil or cuiculio, the dung-beetle c?r pilularius fcarabieus, 
the fmalleft water-beetle, and the fcorpion. See thefe under 
their feveral heads. Swam. Hift. Infects. 

TRANSFUGA, in antiquity, adefcrter. Among the Romans, 
deferters were commonly punifhed by cutting off their hands, 
it being thought, that living in fuch a miferable truncated 
condition, would ftrike. more terror than death itfelf. 
We find, however, ithat deferters were likewife crucified, 
burnt alive, thrown from the Tarpeian rock, or expofed to 
wild beafts at public fhews. Pitift. m voc - 

TRANSMUTATION (Cycl.)— Transmutation of Me- 
tals. Among the many things urged in favour of the belief 
of the poffibility of this effect of chemiftry, the experiment 
of Thurneiffer, who, in the prefence of the Great Duke of 
Tufcany, converted one half of a common iron nail into gold, 
by only dipping it, while hot, into a certain liquor, has given 
great encouragement to the fearchcrs after that famous f,cret. 
The nail is ftill preferred in, the repository of the Great Duke 
of Tufcany at Florence ; and we have, in a very famous 
Englifh collection, the blade of a knife, half iron and half 
gold, faid to have been effected in the fame manner, and pur- 
chafed by the prefent poffelfor at a very ccnfiderable price. 
Tachenius, however, has difcovered the cheat of the Floren- 
tine nail ; ant! probably the matter does not ft and much better, 
on examination, with the Englifh knife. This author gives 
a procefs by which iron may be fo prepared as to be made to 
mix perfectly with gold. This was the whole fecret of Thur- 
neiffer, who in this manner made his nail half iron and half 
gold, and then coating it all over with a ferrugineous matter, 
made it appear all iron. When this had been, in this Mate, 
fubjedtcd to the examination of the prince, and a great many 
other perfons, he heated.it red hot, and by that means burnt 
off the ferrugineous part of the golden end ; and then dipping 
it into a certain oil, which he pretended to have great efficacy, 
the gold appeared, and was pretended to have been made by 
the oil from the iron. Tachenn Hippocrat. Chem. 
Mr. Boyle thinks there is no impoffibility in the nature of the 
thing, that one metal fhould be tranfmutcd into another : 
And in confirmation of this opinion, he mentions %.tranfmu- 
tation of gold into filver, by means of his menjiruum peracu- 
tum. Monfieur Homberg declares, he has changed filver into 
gold by heat \ Mr. Boyle alfo mentions an anti-elixir, which, 
in very fmall proportion, would confiderably debafe gold b 
in many refpects, and particularly by reducing its fpeci- 
fic quantity from 19 to 15 * times that of water. — ['Mem. 
Acad. Scienc. Anno 1709. b Works abr. vol. 1. p. 78.] 

Transmutation of Colours. The change of colour of a 
decoction of the nephritic wood, according to the different 
lights it was viewed in, long perplexed the wits of thofe who 
attempted to account for it ; but Wolfius has carried the ex- 
periments on this decoction much further, and found a way 
of giving it its colours again, after taking them wholly away. 
If this decoction be held between the eye and the light, it 
appears of a blue colour ; but if the eye be placed between it 
and the light, it appears then of a yellowifh or a reddifh co- 
lour. If a few drops of oil of vitriol be dropped into it, it will 
appear of a gold yellow in whatever light it is viewed ; but if 
too much of this oil be added, the whole becomes foul and 
obfeure ; and if a few drops do not produce the effect, it is a 
fign that the decoction is too ft rong, and that it muft be diluted 
with water. 

Oil of vitriol has the fame effect upon many other decoctions 
of the woods, particularly on that of Brafil wood, which is of 
a fine red, but immediately becomes yellow on dropping a 
fmall quantity of this acid into it. And, as in the other in- 1 



fiance, fo in this, It is neceffary to the fuccefs of the experi- 
ment, that the tiniture be not over ftrong. A few drops of 
oil of tartar added to this yellow liquor turn it red again, as at 
firft ; and if more oil of tartar be added, the colour becomes 
bluifh, with a tinge of red, much ftronger than the colour of 
the nephritic wood at firft, when held between the eye and 
the light. In all experiments of this kind, the weaknefs of 
the tincture produces the greateft beauty ; and therefore it is 
beft, inftead of making a decoction, to make only a cold in- 
fufion, by putting a fmall quantity of the chips of the wood 
into water, and letting this ftand cold for fome time. Act. 
Erudit. Ann. 1718. p. 321. 

A tincture of red rofes, made with common water and oil of 
vitriol, is well known to be of a very beautiful red colour ; 
yet when the water has flood ever fo long on the rofes alone, 
it has fcarce any colour : If it be ftrained off in this colourlefs 
ftate, and the oil of vitriol then added, the red colour is pro- 
duced as ftrongly as if this acid had been dropped into the 
water while the rofes were yet in it. When the liquor is of 
this fine red colour, a fmall quantity of oil of tartar makes it 
immediately green ; and if more oil of vitriol be added to this 
green liquor, it becomes red again, but is muddy, and not fo 
well coloured as before. If a few drops of a- folution of corro- 
five fublimate be added to this, it docs not at all change co- 
lour j and on adding more water, with lalt of tartar diflblved 
in it, the liquor became red again, but of a very different red 
from what it was before in its muddy ftate, bang now clear 
and deeper. When the tincture of roles has fcarce any colour, 
a fmall quantity of fait of tartar makes it green, but a large 
quantity makes it yellow. A few drops of oil of vitriol added 
to this yellow liquor, turned it to a pale red, and this could 
never be made green again by oil of tartar. Alum- water, ad- 
ded to a folution of fait of tartar, makes a white and opake 
fluid, though they are both feparately pellucid. 
What is moft obfervable in thefe experiments on the infufion 
of woods, is, that oil of tartar, and a folution of fait of tartar 
in water, have a very different effect. Thus an infufion of 
Brafil wood is red; and on dropping to it a few drops of oil 
of vitriol, it becomes yellow. If oil of tartar be added to this 
liquor, it only makes it yet more yellow; but if a folution of 
fait of tartar in water be added to this, it makes it red again. 
Act. Erudit. Ann. 1718. p. 322. 
TRANSPIRATION {Cycl.)— Transpiration of Plants. 
It is evident that plants as well as animals continually fuffer a 
Iofs of their fubftance and juices, and that in two manners ; 
by a fenfible Tranfpiration^ and by an infenfible one. The 
latter of thefe is perceived very plainly in obferving, that in 
the heat of fummer, toward the clofe of the day, thofe plants 
which in the morning were very lively and vigorous, and in a 
perfectly good ftate, are then found feeble, and, as it were, 
withering, and bending down toward the earth. It is with 
thefe plants juft as it is with men and other animals, who are 
in the fame manner faint and languid, by reafon of their great 
Tranfpiration during the heat of the day. 
The fenfible Tranfpiration of plants is lefs eafily proved than 
this infenfible one, which feems fomewhat ftrange. By fenfi- 
ble Tranfpiration in a plant we underftand an evacuation made 
by means of the pores of the leaves of a fubftance too thick 
and coarfe to be evaporated as foon as difeharged, as the mat- 
ter of the infenfible Tranfpiration is. This matter is, how- 
ever, not unfrequently found on the leaves of trees, though it 
is there ufually miftaken for the remains of dew fallen upon 
them. 

This, however, is not the cafe, as may be eafily determined 
by the following confiderations : 1. That the fluid matter 
upon the leaves of thefe trees is not merely aqueous, but is 
vilcid and glutinous, and fweet to the tafte. 2. That it is 
always found in greater quantity on thofe leaves which are ex- 
pofed to the fun, than on thofe which are {haded. 3. The 
leaves which abound in this appear lucid and gloffy in feveral 
places, thefe lucid parts fometimes appearing only in form of 
fpots, and fometimes in fmall fpaccs of a twelfth of an inch 
long ; and fometimes leaves are found with their whole upper 
furface covered with one continued coat of it. 4. There is 
no appearance of this matter upon the leaves, either in the 
night, or before fun-rife in the morning ; the occafion of 
which is, that it is only drawn out by the heat of the fun; 
and being in itfelf of the nature of manna, that is, being fo~ 
luble in aqueous menftruums, it is carried off and diflblved by 
the dews which fall in that time. 5. The bees are often 
found collecting this matter from the leaves of trees, as care- 
fully, and loading themfelves with it in the fame manner, in 
order to make honey, as they do the fweet fubftances from 
the bafes of flowers. This matter is the fame with that in 
flowers, both are extravafated in the fame manner, and both 
are collected by the bee without injury to the plant. Since 
honey, therefore, is the matter of the fenfible Tranfpiration 
of plants, it cannot be wonderful that it fhould fometimes 
have the flavour of that plant whofe juices it once was a part 
of, or that the Narbonne honey fhould have the flavour of 
rofemary ; and fo of others. 

The trees which yield this fenfible Tranfpiration in the moft 
obvious manner, are the feveral fpecies of maple and of lime. 
It is found more or lefs on a vaft number of others ; and many 
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plants and all flowers abound with it, almoft without excep- 
ception. It is in thefe moft obvious in the bottoms of the 
monopetalous kinds, fuch as the jafmine and the meadow- 
trefoil ; on fucking of which there is always a great deal of 
it evident to the tafte. The leaves of any of the trees which 
afford this fenfiblc matter of Iranfpiration being put into wa- 
ter renders it purgative, and in all things analogous to a fo- 
lution of manna ; but, in general, more agreeably tafted. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1707. 

TRANSPORTATION (CycL)— Transportation of 
Plants. In the fending plants from one country to another, 
great cautions are neceflary. The plants fent from a hotter 
country to a colder mould be always put on board in the 
fpring of the year, that the heat of the feafon may be ad- 
vancing as they approach the colder climates ; and, on the 
contrary, thofe which are fent from a colder country to a 
hotter mould be fent in the beginning of winter. 
The beft way of packing up plants for a voyage, if they be 
fuch as will not bear keeping out of the earth, is to have 
boxes with handles, filling them with earth, and planting the 
roots as clofe together as may be; the plants mould be fet 
in thefe boxes three weeks before they are to be put on board, 
and in good weather they mould be fet upon the deck, and 
in bad removed or covered with a tarpaulin. 
If they are going from a hotter country to a colder one, they 
muft have very little moifturc ; if, on the contrary, they are 
going from a colder to a warmer, they may be allowed water 
more largely, and being fhaded from the heal of the fun, they 
will come fare. 

Very many plants, however, will live out of the earth a great 
while ; as tlie fed urns, euphorbiums, ficoides, and other fuc- 
culent ones. Thefe need no other care than the packing 
them up with mofs in a clofe box ; and there fhould be a 
little hay put between them, to prevent them from wounding 
or bruifing one another, and holes bored in the boxes to 
keep them from heating and putrefying. In this manner they 
will come fafe from a voyage of two, or three, or even four 
or five months. 

Several trees alfo will come fafely in the fame manner, tak- 
ing them up at a feafon when they have done growing, and 
packing them up with mofs. Of this fort are oranges, olives, 
capers, jafmines, and pomegranate- trees. Thefe, and many 
others, are annually brought over thus from Italy j and though 
they are three or four months in the paffage, feldom mifcarry. 
And the beft way of fending over feeds, is in their natural 
hufks, in a bag, or packed up in a gourd -fhell, keeping them dry, 
and out of the way of vermin. Miller's Gardeners Diet. 

TRANSTRUM, in the naval architecture of the antients, a 
term ufed to exprefs a fort of crofs or tranfverfe feats that 
were placed in the polycrote gallies of thofe times, and ferv- 
ed for the places of feveral of the rows of men, who could 
move and work their oars under the feats of the other or 
lateral rowers of the next tire. 

Meibom, who has written exprefly on the naval architecture 
of the antients, has better underftood the places and ufe of 
thefe Tranjlra, than any other author of late times ; by a pro- 
per arrangement of thefe feats, and the lateral ones above 
and below each, he has taken off greatly from the height al- 
lowed by Scaliger, and others, to the polycrote veffels. 
Meibom. de Trirem. 

TRANSVERSALES Abdominis (Cyct.) —Thefe are mufeles 
nearly of the fame breadth with the oblique ; they take their 
name from the direction of their fibres, and each of them is 
fixed to the ribs above, to the os ilium, and ligamentum 
Fallopii below ; and to the linea alba before, and behind to 
the vertebra. 

Its upper part is fixed to the lower part of the cartilaginous 
furface of the two loweft true ribs, and of all the five falfe 
ribs, by flefhy digitations ; the fibres of which become ten- 
dinous, as they approach the linea alba. The middle part is 
fixed to the three firfl vertebrae of the loins, by a double a- 
poneurofis or two tendinous planes. The internal and ex- 
ternal planes having inclofed in their duplicature the mufculus 
facrolumbaris, and quadratus luborum, unite in one ftrong 
aponeurofis at the edges of thofe mufeles. The inferior part 
of this mufcle is fixed by an infertion wholly flefhy to the in- 
ternal labium of the crifta of the os ilium, and a* great part of 
the ligamentum Fallopii. JFtnJloiti's Anat. p. 168. 

Transversalis Antieus primus Capitis, a fmall, pretty thick, 
and wholly flefhy mufcle, about the breadth of a finger, fitu- 
ated between the bafis of the os occipitis and the tranfverfe 
apophyfis of the firft vertebra. 

It is fixed by one end in the anterior part of that apophyfis, 
and from thence turning up a little obliquely. It is infer ted 
by the other end in a particular impreffion between the con- 
dyle of the os occipitis and the maftoide apophyfis of the 
fame fide behind the apophyfis ftyloides, and under the edge 
of the jugular foftula. fVinflow's Anat. p. 238. 

Transversalis Antieus Capitis fecundus, a fmall mufcle, Ac- 
tuated between the tranfverfe apophyfis of the two firft verte- 
brae of the neck. It is fixed by one extremity very near the 
middle of thefecond apophyfis, and by the other near the root 
or bafis of the firft. 

Transversalis Colli major, a long thin mufcle, placed along 
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! all the tranfverfe apophyfis of the neck, and the four, five, of 
fix under apophyfes of the back between the complexus major 
and minor, and lying as it were on the infertions of the firft 
of thefe mufeles. 

It is compofed of feveral fmall mufcular fafcicult, which run 
directly from one or more tranfverfe apophyfes, and are in- 
ferred fometimes in the apophyfis neareft to them, fometimes 
in others more remote, the feveral fafciculi croffing each 
other between the infertions of the two complexi, which are 
like wife crofled by them. ^inflow's Amt. p. 243. 

Transversales Colli minores, very fmall and ihort mufeles, 
. found in the interfaces of feveral tranfverfe apophyfes in which 
they are inferted, and called by fome alfo intcr^tranfverfales* 
fFtnJIow's Anat. p. 244. 

Transversalis gracilis Colli, a long thick mufcle* refem- 
bling the Tranjverfalis major in every thing but fize, and fi- 
tuated on the fide of that mufcle. 

It is commonly taken for a portion or continuation of the facro- 
lumbaris. Dicmerbroek diftinguiftied it by the name oiceroicalis 
dejeendens ; and Stone, and others after him, have called it 
accejforius mufculi facrolumbaris. Winjlow's Anat. p. 243. 

Transversales Dorji minores. Some particular mufeles of 
this kind are found fixed to the extremities of the three loweft 
tranlverfe apophyfes of the back ; The reft are all in fome 
meafure continuations of the Tranjverfalis major ; but thefe 
few which are diftincr, and lie in the interftices between the 
apophyfes and diftincr. mufeles, are properly enough called by 
this name. Window's Anat. p. 248. 

Transversalis Digitorum Pedis, a fmall mufcle which lies 
tranfverfely under the bafis of the firft phalanges, and which 
at firft fight appears to be a Ample mufcular body, fixed by 
one end to the great toe, and by the other end to the little toe. 
When carefully examined, it is found to be fixed by a very 
Ihort common tendon to the outfide of the bafis of the firft 
phalanx of the great toe, conjointly with the antkhenar, and 
by three digitations to the interofieous ligaments which con- 
nect the heads of the four metatarfal bones next the great 
toe. The three digitations are very {lender, and gradually 
cover each other. IVinfhw's Anat. p. 225. 

Transversalis Penis, in anatomy, a name given by fome 
writers, particularly Cowper, to a mufcle called by others 
virga lateralis parvus, and by Albinus the Tranfverfus ~pe-* 
rina't. Winflow calls it Tranfverfus urethra. 

TRANSVERSO-SPINALIS Lumborum, called by Come facer, a 
mufcle compofed of feveral oblique converging or tranfverfo- 
fpinal mufeles, in the fame manner as in the back and neck. 
It lies between the fpinal and oblique apophyfes of the loins 
reaching to the os facrum. The loweft of thefe mufeles are 
fixed to the fuperior lateral parts of the os facrum, to the li- 
gamentum facro-fciaticum, and to the pofterior fuperior fpine 
of the os ilium. The reft are fixed to the three loweft 
tranfverfe apophyfes, and to the four loweft oblique apophyfes 
of the loins, and to their lateral tuberofities ; from thence 
they run up to all the fpinal apophyfes of thefe vertebrae. 
The external, or thofe that appear firft, being longer than 
the internal, efpccialiy toward the lower part. Winf!ovJ% 
Anat. p. 248. 

TRANSVERSUS Auricula, in anatomy, a name given by 
Albinus to a mufcle of the ear, not allowed to be fuch by 
other authors ; but defcribed by Santorini, and others, under 
the name of fibres tranfverfa in gibbo auricula, and fibres 
in convexa concha parte. See the article Ear. 

Transversus Nafi, in anatomy, a name given by Santorini, 
and others, to that mufcle of the nofe called by Winflow 
Tranfverfalis five inferior ; and by Albinus, the comprejfor 
naris. See the article Compressor. 

TRANSUM, in gunnery, is a piece of wood which goes a- 
crofs the cheeks of a gun-carriage, or of a gun to keep them 
fixed together ; each Tranfum in a carriage is ftrengthened by 
a bolt of iron. See the article Carriage. 

TRAPA, in the Linnaean fyftem of botany, a genus of plants ; 
the diftingui filing characters of which are thefe : The cup is a 
perianthium compofed of one leaf, divided into four at the 
edges, and remaining when the flower is fallen. The flower 
is compofed of four petals larger than the fegments of the 
cup, and placed vertically. The ftamina are four filaments 
of the length of the cup ; the antheras are Ample. The 
germen of the piftillum is of an oval figure ; the ftyle is Am- 
ple, and of the length of the cup ; and the ftigma is headed, 
and has a ridge round it. The fruit is an oval oblong ftony 
capfule, containing only one cell, and armed with four thorns 
placed oppofitely on the fides ; thefe are thick and pointed, 
and are what were originally the leaves or fegments of the 
cup. The feed is a nut of an oval figure. Linnai Gen. 
Plant, p. 50. 

TRAPEZIUM, in geometry, a plain figure contained under 
four unequal right lines. 

Trapezium Os, in anatomy, is one of the bones of the car- 
pus ; it is the firft bone of the fecond row, and has its name 
from its figure, which is a fort of unequal fquare. Its outer 
furface is rough, and makes a part of the outer or convex 
furface of the carpus. On its inner furface is an oblong 
eminence, which makes one of the four eminences on the; 
concave fide of the carpus ; and on the fame fide it has a 
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groove or channel ; there is likewife a fmall tubercle on its 
outer furfacc. 

This bone has feveral articular cartilaginous fides, -viz. one 
brachial, one digital, and two cubital. The brachial fide, 
which is hollow, is articulated with the os fcaphoides ; the 
digital with the fir ft phalanx of the thumb ; one of the cubi- 
tal with the os trapezo'ides, and the other with the firft bone 
of the metacarpus. The fide which is articulated with the 
firft phalanx of the thumb, appears to be made up of two 
fuperficial figmoide or femilunaf half-fides-, difttnguithed by an 
eminence of the fame figure, being each more hollow to- 
wards the fides than at the middle, which makes a portion of 
a fort of fuperricial pulley, with the edges much worn. One 
of the cubital fides, which is articulated with the os trapezoi- 
des, is large ; and the other, which joins the firft metacarpal 
bone, is fmall. JVmjlsvJs Anat. p. 83. 
TRAPEZIUS (Cycl.)~ This mufcle is a large, broad, thin, 
flefhy plane, fituated between the occiput and back, and thence 
extending to the fhoulder, in figure of a large irregular fquare, 
and, together with the Trapezius of the other fide, it forms a 
kind of lozenge. Above it is fixed in the fuperior traniVcrfe 
line of the os occipitis, by a thin feries of flefhy fibres reaching 
to the mufculus occipitalis, and feeming to cover that mufcle 
by a kind of aponeurofis. Behind it is fixed to the five fu- 
perior fpinal apophyfes of the neck, by means of the poltcrior 
cervical ligament, and immediately to the extremities of the 
two loweit fpinal apophyfes of the neck, and of all thofe of 
the back. From all theft; infertions the fibres run in different 
directions, and terminate by one continued infertion in about 
one third part of the clavicula, in the pofterior edge of the 
acromium, and through the whole fuperior labium of the 
fpine of the fcapula, all the way to the fmall triangular fur- 
face in that fpine, over which furface the fibres Aide and pafs 
freely, without being fixed therein. This mufcle covers im- 
mediately the fplenius or maftoideus fuperior, part of the com- 
plexus major, the angularis, rhomboides, and part of the la- 
tifllmus dorli. The common infertion of the two trapezii in 
the cervical ligament, is the reafon that in pulling cither of 
them toward one fide of the neck, the other will follow it 
a little beyond the fpinal apophyfes. Winjloiu's Anatomy, 
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1 RAPEZOID, in geometry, a plane irregular figure, having 
four fides, no two of which are parallel to each other. 

Trapezoides Os, in anatomy, is the fecond bone of the fe- 
cond row in the carpus. It has its name from its figure fup- 
pofed to approach that of an unequal fquare; but it might 
much more properly have been called os pyramidale, being in 
figure rather a kind of a pyramid, with its point broken off. 
Its bafis makes a portion of the outer or convex fide of the 
carpus, and its truncated point a part of the concave fide. 
It has fevcral articular fides ; one brachial, which is the leaft 
of all, and Is articulated with the os fcaphoides ; one digital, 
of a confiderable length, notched on each fide, and divided 
into two halves by a fort of middle line or angle, which gives 
it the appearance of a pulley, articulated with the bafis of the 
firft metacarpal bone ; one radial, irregularly triangular, and 
articulated with the os trapezium ; and one cubical, a little 
hollow, and articulated with the os magnum. IVinJlow's 
Anat. p. 84. 

TRAPEZUNTINA Lawns, a name ufed by fome botanical 
authors, for the Laurocerafus, or common laurel. Chabrtcm^ 
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TRAPPINGS. Among the antients fome will have the horfc 
Trappings to have been placed on their breafts ; others, on 
their forehead ; and others again, on their cheeks. That on 
the brcaft was a fmall kind of fhield, finely polifhed. Hof?n, 
Lex. univ. in voc. 

TRAQTJENADE, in the manege. See the article En- 
trepas, 

TRASCJNA, in zoology, a name by which fome authors have 
called the filli, more ufually known by the name of the draco 
marinus, and arancus, Sahian de Aquatic. 

TRAVAIL, in the manege. See the article Travice. 

TRAVELLING. The common method of travelling in Eng- 
land being on horfeback, it may be proper to give fome Ge- 
neral rules for the keeping the creature found, and doing the 
bufinefs agreeably, and without many of the accidents which 
ufually attend it. 

Care muff be taken that the fhoes be not too ftrei<*ht, and do 
not pinch the horfe's feet any way ; but be well fliaped, and 
fet cafy. It is proper to have them put on frefh' a few days 
before the journey, that they may laft well, and that they 
may be fettled to the feet before the fetting out. The bridle 
is next to be examined ; that the bit of it be proper, and not 
too heavy : for if it be, it will incline him to carry low when 
he grows tired, and reft upon the rider's hand : This is what 
they call the ufing a fifth leg. It is a very difagreeable thing, 
but may often be avoided, only by taking a proper care of" 
the bit. The mouth of the bit mould reft upon his bars, 
about a finger's breadth from his tufhes, fo as not to make 
his lips uncafy. The curb fhould reft in the hollow of his 
head, a little above the chin; and if it gall him, the place 
muft be defended with a- piece of buff or other fort of 
le.ithcPi 7 



The next tiling to be regarded, is the faddle; and pxpfa 
care muft be taken as to this, that it do not reft cither upon 
the withers, reins, or back-bone ; and that one part of it do 
not prefs upon the back, any more than another, Some ridcx 
gall a horn's fides below the faddle with their ftirrup leathers : 
This is moft hkcly to happen to a lean horfc ; and to prevent 
it, a leather (trap fhould be fixed between the points of the 
fore and hinder bows of the faddle, and the ftirrup-leathers 
fhould be made to pafs over thefe leathers. 
It is always belt to begin a long journey by fhort fhges, and 
this is the more neceffary if the horfe has not been exercifed 
for fome time before. If it be a horfe that is rid, he ihould 
be fuffered to itale as often as he likes, and even invited to 
it ; but, if a mare, fhc is to be lefs indulged in it as lefs ne- 
ceflary, and often diminifhing her Strength. It is always ad- 
vifable to ride very foftly for a quarter of an hour, or half 



an hour before coming in to the inn at night, that he 
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not be over hot when put into the ftablc ; but if the hafte of 
the journey will not admit of this, the horfc fhould be walked 
in fome peffon's hands, to cool him gently before lie is put 
up. 

If the weather is cold a cloth mould be laid over him while 
he is walked ; and when taken in, his whole body Ihould be 
rubbed and dried with ftraw. Some have a cuftom of order- 
ing their horfes legs to be rubbed well down, on their firft 
coming in ; but this is very prejudicial while the horfe is hot, 
and fhould always be let alone till he is perfectly cooled. 
As foon as the horfe is cooled, and ccafes to heat in the flanks, 
the bridle is to he taken off, the bit wafhed, and hay given 
him that he may eat at pleafure. The duft in very dry 
weather will fometimes clog up the tongue of the horfe in 
fuch a manner, that he cannot cat without great difficulty ; 
In this cafe fome bran and water fhould be firit given him to 
wafh his mouth, or the fervant fhould do it with a wetted 
fpunge. 

Thefe arc the proper methods, when the horfe has been rode 
moderately; but when he has been hurried at a great rate, 
the faddle is to be taken off as foon as he is put up, and 
the fweat rubbed off with a fweat knife ; and then the whole 
body and legs are to be rubbed carefully down, and the head 
is to be wiped with a cloth, as alfo the' back under the faddle, 
and the thighs; then the faddle fhould be clapped on again, 
and the horfe gently led up and down, till cool and dry. The 
feet arc alfo to be examined, to fee if a Ihoe be wanting, or if 
any of them prefs upon the fole; and the dirt, gravel, or 
other foulnefs is to be picked out from between the fhoe and 
the foot. The openings of the feet may be ftopped with 
cow-dung, and the hoofs if brittle fhould be anointed with 
fome fatty fubftance juft at the fetting on ; and in dry wea- 
ther they fhould be greafed, not only at night, but noon. 
Many horfes, as foon as unbridled, will lay themfefves down, 
inftead of eating. 

Many are apt on this to fuppofe the horfe fick ; but it is- ge- 
nerally owing only to the heat and pain they find in their feet, 
which renders them unable to ftand upon them: in this cafe 
if their eyes arc examined, they will be found biifk and good, 
and the hay being offered them as they lie, they will eat it 
greedily. This fbews there is no inward dilbrder, and the 
heat and tendcruefs of the feet, if examined, v/ill fhew that 
they are the part in pain. The principal tiling to be done 
in this cafe, is taking care that the fhoes do not reft upon the 
foles. This is not eafily known but by taking off the fhoes, 
which in cafes of extremity fhould always be done ; it will 
then be found where the fole is touched by the fhoe, being 
in that part more fmooth and mining than clfewhcre. In 
this cafe the feet are to be pared in thofe parts, and then the 
fhoes are to be fixed on again, anointing the hoofs, and flop- 
ping the foles with hot black pitch or tar. 
Thefe are the means by which Travelling will be rendered 
eafy and commodius both to the rider and the horfe ; but there 
is fome care alfo to be taken of the creature, after he comes 
off from a long journey. The firft thing to be done is, that 
the two heel nails of the fore-feet are to be drawn, and if 
the fhoe be large, then four fhould be drawn ; two or three ■ 
days after the horfe fiaould be blooded, and for ten or twelve 
days after this he fhould be fed with wet hran, without any 
oats ; but he is to be kept well littered. The reafon of draw- 
ing the heed nails is, that the feet are apt to fwell after jour- 
niesj and if this is not done the fhoes prefs upon them in that 
part, and become very uneafy to them ; it is advifcable to flop 
them alfo with cow-dung for fome time ; but they are in the 
wrong who pare them down after taking off the fhoes, for 
the humours being all in motion after this, they arc apt to fall 
into the feet. 

if there appear any danger of the creature's legs fwelling after 
the journey, it may be eafily prevented by this means: Take 
a quantity of the dung of an ox or cow frefh made, mix it 
with fo much vinegar as will reduce it to a foft palte, and add 
to it a handful of fait; with this rub ail the hips thoroughly 
up to the knees, and let it dry on ; give the water in a pail 
that evening that the legs may not be wetted, and the next 
morning the horfc is to be led to water, and the whole re- 
maining matter wafhed off. The jockies have a very cun- 
ning trick to recover the hoofs of a horfe injured by a long 

journey : 
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journey: They make a hole in the foot, and fill it with 

moiftened cow-dung; they keep this in it a month, and the 
continual moifture occafioned by it makes the hoof grow very 
quick, and fopn recover the proper dimenfions, but it foon 
after drys and fhrinks fo, that the foot is ftrcightned, and the 
whole hoof becomes brittle. 

Cow-dung applied to a horfe's foot always moiftens the fole ; 
but it drys up the hoof, if continued any length of time to it. 
The befi method of recovering a horfe's hoofs is to make a 
hole in the ftable floor filled with blue clay a little wetted, in 
this the horfe mould keep his fore-feet a month ; this will 
have more effect then a fmall portion of cow-duno- i n the 
foot ; and the effect will be of fo different a nature, that the 
hoof will be rendered more tough than before, inftead of being 
made brittle by it. 

Moil horfes that are fatigued, or overworked by long jour- 
nieSj have their flanks altered by it, without being purfy ; 
efpecially horfes naturally vigorous, which have been work- 
ed too violently. The beft remedy in this cafe, is to give 
the horfe half a pound of honey in the morning, mixed 
amonga feed of fcalded bran : if he eats the half pound rea- 
. dily, give him a pound the next morning ; continue this till 
the honey ceafes to purge the creature; after this, powder of 

- liquorice may be added to the fcalded bran, and this continued 
fome time, and two or three glyfters at convenient diftances of 
time will be found very ferviceable. If the horfe be very 
lean, it will be proper to give him fome wet bran over and 
above his proportion of oats ; and grafs is alfo very proper, if 
the creature be not inclined to be purfy. This caution, how- 
ever, is to be had at all times, that exceffive feeding may be 
had, by fubjecting the horfe to the farcy. When the horfe 
begins to drink heartily, it is a fign that he will foon recover. 
Though this fometimes fails, it is a good general rule. 

TRAVERSE (CycL) — Traverse, in the manege. A horfe 
is faid to traverfe, when he cuts I lis tread crofs-wife; throw- 
ing his croupe to one fide, and his head to another. 

Traverse-B^wy/, in a fhip, a little round board hanging-up 
in the fteerage,. and bored full of holes upon lines feewing 
the points of the compafs : Upon it by moving of a little peg 
from hole to hole, the fteerfman keeps an account how ma- 
ny glaffes, that is, half hours, the fhip fleers upon any point. 

TraveRse-Ta^, in navigation, is the fame with the table of 

. difference oflatitude and departure ; being only the difference 
of latitude and departure ready calculated to every degree, 
point, half-point and quarter-point of the quadrant ; and for 

- any difhnce .under. 100 miles, though it may conveniently 
ferve for more. 

This table is one' of the moil neceffary things a navigator has 
.. occafian for ; for by it he can readily reduce all his courfes 
and diftances, run in the fpace of twenty-four hours, into one 
: courfe and diftance ; whence the latitude he is in, and his de- 
parture from the meridian may be found. 
Traverse theTard, onboard a fhip, is to brace it aft. 
TRAVICE, in the manege, is a fmall cnclofure, or oblono- 
quadrangle placed before a farrier's fhop, and confiftino- o? 
four pillars or pofts, kept clofe together by crofs-poles. This 
enclofure is deiigned for holding and keeping in a horfe that 
is apt to be unruly or difordeily in the time of fhoeing, or of 
any operation. 

This in fome of the remoter parts of England goes by the 
name of a break; and is called in French Travail 
TREACLE (CycL)— Dr. Shaw, in his Eflay on Diftillery, has 
endeavoured to bring into ufe feveral forts of Treacles, which 
might be made at home, and would ferve very conveniently 
■ for the diftillation of fpirits, or the making of potable liquors. . 
. Thefe are the infpiflated juices or decoctions of vegetables: 
Such as the fweet juice of the birch, or fycamore, procured 
by tapping or piercing the trees in fpring, and the common 
wort made from malt, or from other vegetable fubflances 
. treated in the fame manner. Thefe liquors are feverally to 
be boiled down in a copper till they begin to infpiflare, and 
then to be poured into a balneum maria;, when the remainder 
of the evaporation may be finifhed without burning the in- 
. fpifiated juices : Thus prepared it may be at any time re- 
duced to the ftate of wort, only by adding a fufficient quan- 
tity of warm water. Shaw's EfT. on Diftill. 
TREAD, in the manege. See the article Piste. 
TREASURER {CycL}— Treasurer of the County, he that 
keeps the county ftock. 

There are two of them in each county, chofen by the major 
part of the juftices of the peace, &c. at Eafter fefiions. 
They muff, have io/- a year in land, or 150/. in perfonal 
eftate, and (hall not continue in their office above a year ; 
and they are to account yearly at Eafter fefiions, or within 
ten days after, to their fucceffors, under penalties. 
The county ftock, of which this officer hath the keeping, is 
raifed by rating every parifh yearly; and is difpofed of to 
charitable ufes, for the relief of maimed foldiers and mari- 
ners, prifoners in the county gaols, paying the falarics of 
governors of houfes of correction, and relieving poor alms- 
houfes, &c. And the duty of thefe Treafurcrs, with the 
manner of raifing the ftock, and how it fhall be difpofed of 
is let forth particularly in the lbtutes of 43 Eliz. c. 7. 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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Treasures , in cathedral churches, an officer whofe chares 
was to take charge of the veftments, plate, jewe re lickf 
and other treafure belonging to the faid churche ' A £ 
m,e of the reformation, the office was extinguished as necd- 

hof'Ts ( r hed 'r alcl ? l,rCheS; but " " fti11 fining i„ 
tnofc of SaWbury, London, &c. 5 

TREASURY (C>/.)_The Athenian Treafur, was facred to 
Jupiter W» f , or the faviour, and to Plutus the god of 
nches. Uefides other public monies, there were always a 
houfand talents kept in it, which it was capital to touch, un- 
left on the molt preffing occafions. See the article Opis- 
thodomus. 

The funds among the Athenians which fupplied their Trea- 
Jwj, were four, viz. the tele, „m ; the fieri, ^ 5 „ ; the 
eijpbcr<s, .,tp lfa , ; ani j t ] le tilmmata, T W .r«. Each of 
wnicb fee in its place. 

The public Treafury was divided into three parts, according; 
to the ufe it was applied to; as, , . The W * TO T ; t hnd*J?, 
or that expended in civil ufes. 2. The rr s «I,.1.«» v„«,l«, or 
money deiigned to defray the charges of war. ' 3. The 
S-.y**, or money intended for pious ufes ; in which they 
included the expences at plays, public fliews, and feffivals, 
era Fetter. Archseol. Graic. T. 1. p. 82. 
To each of thefe branches of the public revenue there 
Treajurer appointed, as T v ,« 
and Qiaeimev. 

TREA I Y(Cycl.)— in antiquity. For the folemn manner in which 
the Romans ufed to conclude Treaties, fee Liv. Ll.'c 24. 
The ceremonies obferved by theGreeks in rnakingZVeaks may 
be feen in Potter, Alchaol. Grasc. 1. 2. c. 6. T. I. p. 2*52. 
feq. 

In general it appears that the antients were very religious, 
grave and folemn in making Treaties; which were always 
confirmed by facri.fices and mutual oaths, with horrid impre- 
cations to the party that ihould break the terms of agree- 
ment. 

TREBIUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Joannes Cuba 
and fome other writers, to the fifh called pbycis by Ariflo- 
tle, /Elian, and Pliny; and truca and tinea marina by the later 
writers. It is nearly allied to the blennus clafs. See the ar- 
ticle Blennus. 

TRECHON, one of the many names by which the chemical 
writers, have called quickfilver. 

TRECHEOIPNA, teix&mita; in antiquity, a kind of livery or 
diftinguilhing habit worn by parafites ; the wearing of which 
was a fufficient pafport to the tables of their patrons whofe 
livery it was. Pitifc. in voc. 
The word comes from Tii X ', I run, and him,, a /upper. 

TREE (CycL) — Heat is fo elfcntial to the growth of Trees, that 
we fee them grow larger and fmaller in a fort of gradation 
as the climates in which they ftand are more or lefs hot. The 
hotteft countries yield in general the large!! and tailed Trees, 
and thofe alfo in much greater beauty and variety than the 
colder do ; and even thofe plants which are common to both 
arrive at a much greater bulk in the fouthern, than in the 
northern climates ; nay, there are fome regions fo bleak and 
chill, that they raife no vegetables at all to any confiderable 
height. Greenland, Iceland, and the like places, afford no Trees 
at all ; and what fhrubs grow in them are always little and 
low. 

In the warmer climates, where Trees grow to a .moderate fize 
any accidental diminution of the common heat is found very 
greatly to impede vegetation ; and even in England, the cold 
fummers we fometimes have, give us an evident proof of 
this ; for tho' the corn and low plants have fucceeded well 
enough, and goofeberries, currants, Riberries, and other low 
fhrubs, have brought forth fruit in fufficient plenty, yet the 
production of taller Trees have been found very much hurt; and 
walnuts, apples, and pears have been very fcarce among us. 
Heat is heat be it from what caufe it will, and acts as well 
upon vegetation one way as another. Thus the heat of dung, 
and the artificial heat of coal fires in ftoves, is found to fupply 
the place of the fun. 

Great numbers of the Indian Trees in their native foil flower 
twice in a year, and fome flower and bear ripe fruit all the 
year round ; and it is obferved of thefe laft, that they are 
at once the moll frequent and the moll; ufeful to the inha- 
bitants ; their fruits, which hang always on them in readinefs, 
containing cool juices, which arc good in fevers, and other 
of the common difeafes of that hot country. 
Plantations of ufeful Trees might be made to very great ad- 
vantage in many places in every country, and the country 
greatly enriched by it, while the public would be alfo bene- 
fitted by it, fince it would raife a continual fupply of timber 
ufed in fhip-building, and on other public as well as private 
occafions. 

We have in many places, heaths, and other barren and un- 
cultivated lands, of very great extent; and how great an advan- 
tage would it be to the public to bring thefe to be truly va- 
luable. Many, if not all of thefe heaths, would be found on 
trial capable of producing Trees ; and fome of them are truly 
Tttt the 
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the remains of deftroyed forefts ; and though the profit to be 
reaped from the planting them would come late, yet the ex- 
pencc of doing it would be very trifling in comparlfon of that 
profit, and the means eafyi 

The authors who have given rules for planting, having em- 
ployed themfelves only about fmall fpots of ground, the efta- 
blithing orchards or parks, are by no means to be fuppofed pro- 
per guides in attempts of this kind ; and Monfieur de Button, 
who had a great opinion of the knowledge of our Evelyn and 
Miller, who feem to fpeak of every thing from their own ex- 
perience, found when he fet about large plantations, that 
their opinions and rules were erroneous ; and was obliged to 
have recourfe to experiments only; which he varied a thou- 
fand ways : and though many of them proved unfuccefsful, 
yet they all gave hints toward others, by which the attempt 
might afterwards be brought to fucceed. 
This fagacious enquirer into the operations of nature in the 
growth of vegetables, having fet apart a confiderable quantity 
of land for the trial, and procured a number of young Trees, 
firft divided the whole quantity into a number of fmall lquares, 
and having made a plan of it, examined the nature, depth, 
and other circumftances of the foil in each, and minuted the 
whole down on a proper part of the plan : that himfelf or 
whoever fucceeded him might judge from the different growths 
of a number of Trees planted in the fame Irate in thefe different 
foils, the different advantages and disadvantages of every circum- 
ftance in the depth and nature of the ground, in regard to the 
growth of \i(e(ul Trees. Different numbers of labourers were 
employed about different fpots of this ground, and the acorns 
for the young growth planted at different feafons ; but the re- 
fult in general was, that what mould feem the beft methods 
fucceeded the worft ; and thofc pieces where many labourers 
had been employed, and the acorns planted before winter, 
were much thinner of young oaks, than thofe where the leaft 
labour had been beftowed upon the ground, and where the 
acorns had been planted in the fpring : but thofe places which 
fucceeded beft from the fowing, were thofc which had the 
acorns planted in holes made by a pick -ax, without any pre- 
ceding culture of the ground. And thofe where the acorns had 
only been laid upon the earth, under the grafs, afforded a great 
number of vigorous young Trees, though the greater part had 
been carried away by birds and other devouring animals. Thofe 
fpots of ground where the acorns were fet at fix inches depth, 
Were much worfe furniflied with young fhoots, than thofe 
where they had been buried but at an inch deep ; and in 
ibme places where they were buried at a foot deep not one 
ftioot appeared, though in others where they had been buried 
at nine inches there were many. 

Thofe acorns which had been fteeped for eight or nine days in 
wine lees, and in the water of the common fewers, appeared out 
of the ground much earlier than thofc which were put in with- 
out this previous management. 

But the moft fuccefsful of all the trials, was that of planting 
in the fpring fuch acorns as had been fown together in ano- 
ther place, and had time to flioot there ; of thefe fcarce any 
one failed, and the plantation was perfe&ly flourifhing, tho' 
the growth of thefe young fhoots was not fo quick or vigo- 
rous as thofe of the acorns, which had remained when firft 
fown ; which was probably owing to the injury the tender ra- 
dicles received in tranfplanting. 

Thus fucceeded the experiments by fowing, while of thofe made 
by planting young Trees, fuch as had been brought out of woods 
and places under covert, fucceeded much worfe than thofe which 
had grown in more expofed places. 

The young Trees of the feveral parts of the plantation kept 
on their growth in the manner they had begun to fhoot, thofe 
of the more laboured parts continuing more weak, and lower 
than thofe of the lefs laboured. 

Thus were a number of neceilary experiments carefully tried, 
and the refult of the whole was, that to make a plantation of 
oaks, on a foil of the common clayey or loamy kind, the 
molt fuccefsful method is this : The acorns muft be preferved 
during the winter in the earth in this manner : let there 
be made a bed of earth of fix inches deep, on this place a 
layer of acorns two inches deep, over thefe lay a bed of an- 
other half foot of earth, over that another layer of acorns, 
and fo on fucccflively, till as many are employed as there will 
be occafion for ; the whole k then to be covered with a foot depth 
of earth, to prcferve all from the froft. In the beginning of 
March thefe beds are to be opened, and the acorns which 
will by that time have fhot out, and are then in reality fo many 
young oaks, are to be planted out at a foot diftance each, 
and the fuccefs of a plantation of this kind need not be feared. 
This is a manner of planting that is done at a fmall expence, 
and even that might be in a great meafure fpared, were it 
not for the birds and other devouring animals; fince, could the 
acorns be -defended from thefe, they might be only laid on the 
1 iirface of the ground under the grafs in autumn, and they would 
infallibly fhew themfelves in fo many young oaks the fucceed- 
ing fpring. 

It is eafy to continue the carrying the acorns, when taken out 
of their winters bed, to the place where they are to be planted, 
without doing them much injury; and the fmall ftop the tranf- 
phu.ting puts to their growths is in reality rather an advan- 



tage than an injury; fince it only retards the young fhoots 
for about three weeks, or lefs than that: and by that means 
fecures them from the few cold mornings that may be expected 
about the time of their natural appearance. Memoires Acad. 
Scien. Paris 1739. 

Trees in corn fields are a worfe enemy than any weeds, they 
fuck up the nourifhment from the corn about them, even to a 
great diftance : nor is it peculiar to corn to fufter by them. 
Mr. Tull gives an inftance of a fmgle Tree Banding in a field 
of turneps, which fpoiled no lefs than half an acre of the 
crop. ■ It has been fuppofed that Trees injured thefe lower 
herbs by their fhadow ; and fome thought that the mifebief 
they faw from them, was owing to their droppings ; but by 
this inftance, it is plain both thefe conjectures are erroneous : 
the fouth fide of the Tree, where no fhadow comes, is found 
to fuffer as much as any other ; and the droppings reaching 
only as far as the bows, and the mifchief fo much farther^ 
it is plain that the mifchief is owing to neither of thefe caufcs, 
but to the tree's drawing all the nourifhment, by extending 
its roots fo far, and in fuch numbers^ on every fide the extent 
of ground through which the turneps were thus injured, pro- 
bably fhewing the extent of the roots of the Tree, which 
arc found by this to run farther than is ufually fuppofed. 
On felling of Trees, letters have fomctimes been found in the 
midft of them. We have inftances of this kind; mentioned 
in the Phil. Tranfi N°. 454. Sect. 16. Where the trunk of 
of a beach being fawed, difcovered feveral letters in the wood, 
about one inch and an half from the bark, and near the fame 
diftance from the center of the trunk. It fcems thefe letters 
had been formerly cut into the bark, and in procefs of time 
thefe might be covered. See the place cited. See alio the 
fame number Seel. 17. in the remarks. 

In the fame Tranfaction, we have an account of the horn of 
a deer, found in the heart of an oak. Crucifixes have alfa 
been found in Trees, and were to be fure lhcwn as miracu- 
lous to the ignorant. Sec p. 236. of the faid Tranfaction in. 
the remarks. 

Trees are often found buried in the earth. See the -article 
Foffik Wood; 

How Tubes maybe injured by froft. See the article Frost. 

Fruit-T-RV. es. See the article Fruit -Trees. 

Juices of Trees. See the articles Juice and Sap, 

Dijlemperature of Tr e e s. See the article Distemperature* 

Felling of Trees. See the articles Felling andTiMBER. 

Trees in a fhip are of feveral forts, as, Chefs-Trees, Crofs- 
Trees, Roof-Trees, Wajle-Trecs, Treffel-Trees. See the arti- 
cle Chess-TVwj, CROss-Trees, &c. 

Roof-TREES, in a fhip, final! timbers that bear up the gratings 
from the half deck to the fore-caflle, fupported by flantions 
that reft upon the half 4eck. 

TREENELS, in a fhip, long pins or nails of wood, whence 
they are called Tree-nells, or Tree-nails^ made out of the 
heart of oak, to faften the planks to the timber ; and thofe' 
have always oakam driven into them to prevent any leak. 

TREET, Triticum, in our ftatutes, is ufed for fine wheat. See 
Statute 51. Hen. 3. Blount. 

TREFOIL, Trifollum, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants ; the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of 
the papilionaceous kind: The piftil which ariles from the cup 
finally becomes a capfule^ which remains covered with the 
cup, and ufually contains kidncy-fhaped feeds. To this it is 
to be added, that the leaves grow three on every ftalfc % 
though there are fome inftances of thefe plants truly of this 
genus, which have four or five on the ftalk. 
The fpecies of Trefoil, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, arc 
thefe: 1. The bituminous, or ffinking Trefoil, 2. The com- 
mon purple meadow- Trefoil 3. The larger purple Trefoil* 
with longer and narrower leaves, and deeper coloured flowers. 
4. The common white-flowered Trefoil, 5. The fmaller 
and fmoother white-flowered meadow- Trefoil, called by fome 
the female lasddaw-Trefoxl. 6. The white meadow-TV^//, 
with a bivalve pod, a hollow f talk, and leaves marked un- 
derneath with purple fpots. 7. The bladder purple Trefoil 
8. The wild hop-Trefoil. 9. The frnalleft hop-TrefoiL 
10. The mountain hop-Trefoil. n. The large purpto 
mountain-TV*^//. 12. The purple mountain 'Trefoil, with 
fharp-pointed and crenated leaves. 13. The purple moun- 
Um-Trefoil, with obtufe-pointcd crenated leaves. 14. The 
lefler purple mountain -Trefoil. 15. The white mountain- 
Trefoil. 16. The Trefoil with a round red fpike, called the 
greateft lagopus or hares-foot Trefoil. \ 7. The Trefoil, with 
an oblong red fpike. 18. The mountain- 'Trefoil, with 3 
very long red fpike. 19. The narroweft-leaved fpikedmoun- 
tain-Trefoil. 20. The narrow-leaved Spanifh Trefoil, with. 
a pale red fpike. 21. The narrow-leaved Spanifh hares-foot 
Trefoil, with very red flowers. 22. The common fmall-fpikcd 
Bern-Trefoil, called common lagopus, or hares-foot Trefoil, 
23. 'J 'he fmall hares-foot Trefoil, with fharp-pointed and not 
crenated leaves, and fmall pale purple flowers. 24. The 
yellowifh flowered hares-foot Trefoil, called the meadow-7W- 
foil, with hilphur-coloured flowers. 25. The ftarry-beaded 
Trefoil, with globofe hufks. 26. The common purple itarry- 
~" fi w7. 27. The fmall (tarry-headed Trefoil, 
refoil, 28. The globofe Trefoil, or round- 
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headed hares-foot Trefoil. 29. The creeping globofe headed 
Trefoil, or bur-headed Trefoil. 30. The fmooth or woolly- 
headed Trefoil. 31. The larger loft-headed, or woolly-head- 
ed Trefoil. 32. The larger rough-headed Trefoil. 33. The 
fmallei' rough-headed Trefoil. 34.. The thyme-headed Tre- 
foil. 35. The Trefoil, with oblong rough heads. 36. The 
ftrawberry-7?'f/o/7, with heart-fafhioned leaves and red flowers. 

37. The ftrawberry-Trf/o//, with deep violet-coloured heads. 

38. The long-leaved purple ftrawberry Trefoil, which feems 
.only a variety of the former fpecies. 39. The reticulated 

Trefoil, which buries its (czd under ground. 4c. The annual 
Trefoil, with heads like thofe of dodder. 41. The little pro- 
cumbent Trefoil, with heads covered with a thick woollyncfs. 
42. The fmall hairy Trefoil^ with large feeds, and foft heads 
in the ala? of the leaves. 43. The Trefoil, with round heads 
at the knots of the ftalks. 44. The blackifh luxuriant Tre- 
foil, with four, five, or fix leaves on a ftalk, called the qua- 
drifolium hortenfe. Journ. Inft. p. 405. 
Trefoil, or clover, is a plant greatly efteemed by the Englifh 
fanners, for the great improvement it makes upon land, the 
goodnefs of its hay, and the value of its (eed. The great 
advantage of clover, or Trefoil, to the land on which it grows 
is, that it feeds a van; number of cattle at a time, and their 
dung is fo rich a manure to the ground that in two or three 
years time it becomes fit for corn again, though it had been 
ever io much exhaulted before. Clayey lands, in particular, 
are greatly improved by it. 

There are feveral kinds of clover, but the great fortlS efteemed 
the beft, whofe feed is like that of muftard, except that it is 
more oblong. The Englifh feed is preferable to that of all 
other places, and the farmer fhould choofe fuch as is of a 
greenifh colour, with a caft of red ; that which is black ne- 
ver growing to well. An acre of land will require ten pound 
of feed, fometimes twelve pound, and it is better to fow too 
much than too little. It delights moft in a rich warm foil, and 
always thrives beft in thofe lands which have been well dunged 
or manured ; but the cLy- lands, which arc long in acquiring 
a coat of grafs, or (warding as the farmers exprefs it, and are 
little fubject to weeds, are of all others the beft land for clover; 
becaufe in thofe lands, where the common grafs grows fpeed- 
ily, it foon eats out the clover- Light lands are in general 
more fubjeet to this fudden growth of common grafs, and 
\ they have alfo another difadvantage in regard to the clover, 
which is, that they eafily wafb. away from its roots after {harp 
rains ; and then the roots, being left bare, are killed by the firft 
froft that comes ; in good grounds it will bear crops for three 
or four years ; but not longer than that, even in the moft 
proper foil., and with all the neceftary cautions, 
There is a very eafy method of determining what is good 
clover-fed and what bad ; it is only neceffary to throw it into a 
glafs of water, and that which finks is good, what fvvims is 
bad, and will never vegetate.' It is eafy, from this trial, to 
know what feed is to be depended upon, and what is not ; 
and to know what allowance is to be made in bad feeds, for 
the quantity loft in the proportion for every acre. 
The beft way of fowing of clover is, either with barley or 
oats after the corn is fown ; and, upon this account, the corn 
is to be fown fomewhat thinner than ordinary. The ufual 
time of fowing it, is in the end of March, or the beginning 
of April in a calm day ; but if the land be very dry, it is 
better to fow it with black oats, as early in the fpring as may be, 
that fo it may get up while the fpring rains laftj and be of fome 
ftrength before the dry weather comes. Some fow it with 
wheat or rye at Michaelmas ; this gives it an opportunity of 
fliedding its feed on the ground, and by that means, the crop 
■of the next year is rendered much ftrongcr than it would 
have been made by any other means ; but then it is beft to 
be fown upon dry lands, which will bear the fowing both of 
the wheat and the rye upon broad ridges ; which is ufually very 
fuccefsful, if a mild winter follows ; but if there are long and 
fevere frofts, or deep fnows, it is very hazardous. Some ad- 
vife the fowing it alone, at Michaelmas ; which they fay makes 
it come up the freer from weeds, than if fown in the fpring ; 
and that it will get ftrength enough before winter, to fupport 
itfelf againft the frofts, and will grow finely in the enfuing 
fpring. 

Some farmers fow rey-grafs with the corn at Michaelmas, and 
early in the fpring they fow clover, which they only cover 
by rolling it. The belt management of all feems to be the 
feeding it bare before winter comes on, and then it is fafe ; 
for the frofts, though they often deitroy the leaves of the clo- 
ver, yet never hurt its roots, unlefs they happen to He bare. 
About the middle of May, or at the utmoft toward the end 
of that month, is the time of mowing the clover for thefirft 
crop. This takes up more time and labour in the making 
into hay, than the common grafs, and muft be well attended ; 
but if it grow not too ftrong, it will be found exceeding rich 
for the fattening of cattle. The exa£t time for the cutting this 
firft crop is when it begins to knot, and after this fome mow 
two other crops before winter. Mort'uner--, Hufb. p. 32. feq. 
//s^-Trkfoijl, or Hop-Chver, the farmers name for the fmaller 
fpecies of Trefoils^ or three-leaved grafs, which they fow in 
many places inftcad of the large clover : it is efteemed much 
finer and Tweeter than the large clover, and upon fome land is 
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a very great improvement, though 'tis reckoned to grow upori 
any foil. 

Hartlipj in his legacy, fays; there are twenty-three forts of it* 
and that every fort loves a peculiar foil ; fome fpecies thriving 
beft on clay, fome on fand, fome in watery places, and fome on 
fun-burnt grounds. The feeing one kind or other of it thus 
growing on all forts of foils, may have been the oceafion of the 
error of fuppofing that every kind of it would grow every 
where : there are very certainly fometimes feen thin crops of 
it, and the moft natural fuggeftion as to the reafon of it, 
feems, that a wrong kind for the foil has been fown there. It 
may be no fmall improvement in this branch of the farmer's 
bufinefs, to find out which it is that particularly loves each 
foil, and always fow the proper fpecies in the proper places. 
Mortimer**, Hufbandry, p. 41. 

It may be fown either with corn, or alone on ploughed lands, 
or fprinkled over meadows to make a better crop with the 
common grafs. They commonly allow twelve pounds of the 
feed to an acre ; and when fown alone, it is efteemed much 
more lafting than the rey-grafs, efpecially the yellow hop- 
clover. When fown among the hay-grafs in meadows, it 
much improves the crop both in quantity and quality. 
The laft crop is, however, often damaged by the weather, 
and it feems, upon the whole, better for the farmer to make 
only one crop after that in May. This fecond crop he fhould 
alfo calculate to get feed from ; and for this purpofe he muft 
let it ftand till the heads are thoroughly ripe before it is cut, 
for it is a fort of feed that is not eafy to fhed. 
When the feed is firft perceived in the head, it is a notice that 
in a month's time it will be ripe, and fit for cutting. It muft 
be watched about this time, and the ftalk will be found to 
turn brown^ and the fed greenifh, at the time when it is fit 
for cutting. It muft be mowed in a dry feafon, and kept 
carefully as dry as can be. 

It ripens fome years confidcrably fooner than others, and 
therefore there can he no rule laid down for the time of cut- 
ting, but this muft be guided by the ripening of the feeds in 
the heads. 

If the clover is apt to wear out the ground, and become thin 
upon it, let it be mowed in May, and after that let it ftand 
till the feed is ripe, and fills out of the hulks upon the ground ; 
then cattle may be turned in to feed upon it, and it will rife 
up as frefh and full from thefe fcattered feeds, as if it had beerl 
new fown with all the art and care in the world. One acre off 
this grafs will feed as many cattle as five acres of common 
grafs i but the moft advantageous way of feeding them, is not 
to turn them in upon it, becaufe in that cafe they tread down 
more than they eat ; but to cut it with a fcythc, and give it 
them in racks. 

If the cattle are to be turned in to feed at large upon it, this 
muft be done gradually, and with great caution ; for if they 
are at once removed from common grafs into this, they will 
over-feed upon it, and even burft thcmfelves ; they are there- 
fore to be put in at firft only for half an hour in the middle of 
the day; a fecond day they may be left in an hour; and the 
third day two or three hours ; and after this, for three or four 
days, they are to be turned in as foon as the morning dews are 
off the ground, and driven out again before the evening dews 
fall. After this, it may be fafe to let them remain in it entirely. 
Clover is apt to do harm to milch cows, more than to any- 
other cattle ; and it is a very good method fome have, to take 
oft" from the too great richnefs of the crop, by fowing rey- 
grafs among the clover. This upright grafs grows well among 
the branches of the clover, fhooting up its ftalks above it, and 
being eaten with the clover, takes off from its too great rich- 
nefs, at the fame time that it makes the crop the larger. 
The clover that is intended for feed is prcferved dry all the 
winter, and in March it is to be thrafhed for the feed : what 
feed firft comes out-is to be cleanfed from the ftraw, and thchufks 
then are to be trained again. When all is obtained that can 
at one time, let the ftraw be well dried in the fun, and tofled 
about with a rake, and, then on the thrafhing it again, more 
feed in confiderable quantity will be obtained : two bufhels of 
feed may thus be procured, out of the produce of an acre of 
good Land where the clover has throve. Id. ibid. 

iS/;?W;-Trefoil. See the articleCYTisus. 

TREMELLA, haver, in botany, the name of a genus of 
fmall and feemingly imperfeft plants, the characters of 
which are thefe : They are a kind of plants feemingly of 
a fort of a middle nature between the alga and conferva. 
Thefe produce no flower, nor feed* fo far as has been yet ob- 
ferved, but are throughout of one uniform and tender texture, 
pellucid and membranaceous, and frequently gelatinous ; they 
for the moft part live in the water, and confift of flat and 
plain leaves, often very broad, and fometimes tubular. See Tab* 
of Mofles, N°. 3. DUlen. Hift. Mufc. 

There are feventcen known fpecies of this plant. I. The 
common fea Tremella, called oiiter-green or fa- haver. 
2. The frefh-water haver : this is much fmaller than the 
former, and of a very tender ftru&ure. 3. The navcl-Lrtwr .* 
this is diftinwuiflied by having its leaves rounded and umbili- 
cated in the center. 4. The marygold-leavcd haver : this is 
of a blackifh green colour, and has all its leaves oblong, jagged, 
and growinc on pedicles. 5. The leek- leaved haver; this 

grows 
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grows to three or four inches Jong, and is of a pale green, 
6. The fiifciated, or double ribband- Laver ; this is of a bright 
green, and finely undulated. 7. The gut-Lover, commonly 
called the fca-chitterling : this is hollow and waved in various 
manners ; it is common in fak- water ditches. 8. The thready 
and tape-like Lover ; this is naturally of a fine green, but be- 
comes white with long lying on the fhores. 9. The fmall 
clu{\er- Lover ; this confifts of fmall and convoluted branches, 
forming a thick tuft ; it is of a dufky green, and is common 
on pebbles near the fea-fhore. 10. The jelly-like buckthorn 
fea-Laver ; this is common on the fides of fmall fa!t-water 
ditches, and is of a fine bright green 5 the branches are fome- 
what diftended, but not wholly cylindric. 1 1. The gelatinous 
fern mofs-like Lover: this is a very beautifully ramified fpecies, 
and grows on fmall pebbles ; it is very tender and of a beauti- 
ful green. 12. The tender crifp or curled ground-Lover : 
this of a beautiful deep green, and is very common under 
old walls and pales, in January, February, c9V. 13. The 
horned ground-Lover ; this grows to three or four inches high, 
and is varioufly and elegantly divided into a number of branches, 
or horns ; thofe are of a membranaceous ftructure, and of a 
pale green colour when growing, but a little yellowifh when 
dried : while growing, it much refembles fome of the lichen- 
oides. 14. The jelly rain-Lover, called nojhch. See the 
articleNosTOCH. 15. The black gelatinous tree-Lover, called 
by the country-people witches butter: this is of a dufky-red- 
difh black, and confiits of a thick wrinkled membranaceous 
fubftance ; it is common in Hcrefordfhire, and fome other 
countries on the barks of old trees. 16. The bladdery gelati- 
nous river-Lover ; this is corrugated in the manner of the 
mefentery, and is covered with granulous tubercles refembling 
feeds ; it is of a bright green, and is found in the rivers of 
Wales. 17. The biadder-b.eaded-.Lssv>-; this arifes from a 
greenilh irregular cruft, into a fort* of hollow tubercles or 
bladders, which at firft lie clofe upon it, but afterwards rife 
upon fmall pedicles ; thefe heads or bladders are diftended each 
by a drop of water, which when it is rarified by the fun's 
heat often burfts the bladder, and the whole collapfes and looles 
its form. Ditlen. Hift. Mufc. p. 50. 
TREMOLANTE, in the glafs-trade, a name for' the prepa- 
ration of calcined brafs, otherwife called orpello, ufed either 
for afky-blue, or afea-green. Neri's Art of Glafs, p. 35. 
TREMOR (Cycl.) — Tremor Artuum, in medicine, adiitem- 
per confifting in a violent agitation of the limbs in contrary 
directions, owing to a deficiency of the due tone' and pro- 
per nifus of the affected parts. Medical writers diftinguifh 
this Tremor into the active and paflive ; the active is that 
which happens in violent paflions of terror, anger, joy, tsY. 
or in intermittent fevers, and is to be referred to the femi-con- 
vulfive motions ; the paflive are owing to a privative caufc, 
and are allied to the femi-paralytic affections. 
The paflive Tremors of the limbs, when confidered as a dif- 
eafe, are to be diftinguifhed from thofe,which are caufed by 
external accidents, fuch as the being plunged into cold water, 
the drinking tea, coffee, or other warm liquors, in many 
conftiiutions, and other fuch accidental caufes. The perfons 
fubject to Tremors of the limbs are principally old people, 
in whom the vital principle is weak and languid. 
Coujes. The internal caufes, are a fkecidity of the nerves and 
rcmiffion of the tone of the parts ; the external and acciden- 
tal ones are the omiffion of accuftomed evacuations, a dia- 
phoretic regimen, and an abufe of fpirituous liquors. Junker's 
Confp. Med, p. 680. 
Prognojtics and Method of Cure. This is ufually in old people a 
very obftinate complaint, and the more it is confirmed by being 
grown habitual, the more difficult is the cure; but if a cafe of this 
kind be taken in hand, as foon as it feizes the patient, and be 
treated in a rational manner, it is often perfectly cured. In order 
to this, the firft ftep muff be the perfectly cleanftng the prima 
via, by repeated dofes of rhubarb, or of an extract of black 
hellebore ; if any habitual evacuation have been omitted, as 
bleeding or the like, this muft be reftored in the accuftomed 
manner ; and if any natural flux of blood by the hemorrhoids 
or otherwife have flopped, this alfo muft be recalled by pro- 
per medicines, or by the application of leeches: after this the 
due tone of the parts is to be reftored by nervine medicines, as 
by wine impregnated with ferpyllum, lavender, fafiafras, 
guaiacum, and the like ingredients ; and externally by rubbing 
the parts with fpirit of caftor and ferpyllum, and bathing them 
in" decoctions of tanzy, favin, feverfew, and the like herbs. 
On e great rule in the cure of this difeafe, is, that the patient 
is to abftain from all hot things, otherwife an atrophy is eafily 
brought on, and proves a much worfe thing than the original 
diforder. Junker's Confp. Med. p. 681. 
TRENCHING Plough, (Cycl.) in hufbandry, the name of an 
inftrument ufed to cut out the trenches, drains, and carriages 
in meadow and pafture-ground. It is alfo ufed for cutting the 
fides of turf even, which are to be laid down again either in 
the fame, or in fome other places. 

It confiits of a long handle, with a knob or button at the end, 
and at the other end it turns upward like the foot of a plough, 
to Aide in the ground. In this part is placed a coulter, of the 
length proportioned to the depth to be cut, and with a fharp 
edge; this has two wheels to make it run eafy, and does a 
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great deal of bufinefs in a very little time. Mortimer's Huf- 
bandry. 
TREPAN {Cycl.) — Where it is ambiguous whether there be an 
extravafation of liquors, or a depreffion of the fkull, the ope- 
ration of the Trepan is faid to be the fafeft method. Mr. 
Quefnay gives us fome hiftories of the Trepan being performed 
fevcral times with fuccefs, for the fame difeafe ; and of large 
parts of the fkull being taken away, without lofs of the pa- 
tient's life. See Mem. de l'Acad. de Chirurg. 
We have the defcription and figure of a Trepan, differing 
from and turning more equally than the common, by Mr. 
Monro, in the Med. EfT. Edinb. vol. 5. art. 41. 
TREPANING (Cycl.)— Not only the head, but thefternum, is 
fometimes neceilkrily the fubject of this operation, as abfeeffes 
are fometimes formed under the irernum between the mem- 
branes of the mediaftinum, by a fall or blow, an inflamma- 
tion, or other caufes ; in which cafes there is hardly a poflibi- 
lity of difcharging the matter by any other method. 
'I he great difficulty is to determine when and when not this is 
neceilary ; that is, when there really is an abfeefs formed 
there. When this is known to be the cafe, the operation is 
to be performed in the following manner : The patient is to 
be inclined backward, and a crucial incifion made in the in- 
teguments upon the lower part of the fternum, where the ab- 
feefs fometimes makes a point ; then the integuments bein°- 
freed from the fternum, the. Trepan is to be applied, and 
worked in the fame manner as in Trepaning the cranium ; 
and when the perforation is made, the patient is to be ffooped 
forward, and ordered to cough or breathe hard, in order to 
promote the difcharge of the matter ; and the ablcefs is after- 
wards to be cleanfed with detergent injections, and healed in 
the ufual way. Heifter's Surgery, P. 2. p. 21. 
TREPIGNER, in the manege, the aflion of a hcrfe who 
beats the dull with his fore-feet in managing, without em- 
bracing the volt ; and whp makes his motions and times fliort, 
and near the ground, without being put upon his haunches. 
This is generally the fault of fuch horfes as have not their 
fhoulders fupple, and at liberty, and withal have fcarce any 
motion with them. A horfe may trepigner, in going upon a 
ftrait line. 
rREbSEL {Cycl.) — Tressel-7>«i, in a fhip, are thofe 
timbers of the crofs-trees that Hand along fhips, or fore and 
aft at the tops of the mills. See the article Cross- Trees. 
TRESSIS, among the Romans, a copper coin equal in value 

_ to three ajfes. Pitifc. in voc. See the article As, Cycl. 
1 REWIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
rades of which are thefe : The perianthium is permanent, 
and is compofed of three oval reflex and coloured leaves. 
There are no petals. The ffamina are numerous capillary 
filaments, of the length of the cup. The anthers; are fimple. 
The germen of the piflil is placed under the cup. The ftyle 
is fimple, and of the length of the ftamina, and the ffigma is 
fimple. The fruit is a three-fquare turbinated coronated cap- 
. fule, formed of three valves, and containing three cells. The 
feeds are fingle, and are in figure convex on the one fide, and 
angular on the other. Limed Gen. Plant, p. 236. Hort. 
Mai. vol. 2. p. 42. 
TRIAD, Trias, (Cycl. ) among the antient My tbologifts. See 

the article Ter nary. 
TRIANDRIA, in botany, a clafs of plants which have herma- 
phrodite flowers, with three ftamina or male parts in each. 
The word is formed of the Greek, tjk, three, and A,„ e> 
male. Of this clafs of plants are the valerian, faffron, a great 
many of the grafts, &c. See Tab. r. of Botany, Clafs 1. 
TRIANGLE (Cycl.)— Plutarch informs us, that Xenocrates 
the philofopher refembled the Deity to an equilateral Triangle, 
the genii to an Ifufccles, and men to a fcalcnum. A Triangle 
has fince been applied by Chriftians to reprefent the Tri- 
nity, fometimes lingle, and at other times with additional 
lines, exprefling a crofs. Thus we find them varioufly com- 
bined upon the medals of the popes, ■■ publifhed by Bonanni. 
And nothing was more frequent formerly with printers, than 
to place thefe figures in the front of their books ; at firft, 
doubtlefs, with a religious intent, till at length, by common 
ufc, they became only prefs marks, and badges of diftmclion 
among the trade ; as they now are with merchants, who 
mark their goods with them both here and abroad. Phil. 
Tranf. N^'. 474. Sect. 1. 
TRIANGULAR (Cycl.)— Triangular Leaf, among bo. 

tanifts. See the article Leaf. 
TRIANGULARIS {Cycl.)— Triangularis Coccygis, in 
anatomy, a name given by Santorini, and others, to the mufcle 
now generally called fimply CucygeeHS. See the article Coc- 
CYGiEUS. 

Triangularis Labiornm, in anatomy, a name given by 
Santorini and Winflow, to the mufcle called by Albinus de- 
prejfar anguli oris, and by Cowper and others, deprejjhr lalio- 
rurn communis. 

Triangularis Penis, in anatomy, a name given by 
Morgagni, and others, to a fuppofed mufcle, called alfo by 
fome dilatator penis, and dilatator pollicus urethra! ; and by 
others levator ani. 

It is truly no diftinfl mufcle, but a procefs of the fphincler ani 
running into the perinxum, 

Trian- 
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Triangularis Pifcls, in zoology, the flame of a fea-fiih of 
a very remarkable figure, called in Englilh the coney-fi/h, of 
winch there are two (pedes, the one having two horns, the 
other wanting that character. 

The homed kind is ufualiy fix or feven fingers .breadth long, 
and about three fingers broad. The tail ends in a fomewhat 
long fin. 1 he mouth is final], and capable only of admitting 
a pea. It has twelve ftrong ferratcd teeth in the upper jaw, 
and eight larger ones in the lower. The head riles gibboufly 
from the mouth to the horns ; and the back is humped in the 
fame manner in the middle. It has only one fmall fin near 
the tail. Its eyes are large, and placed near the horns. Befide 
the fingle fin near the tail, it has four others, the tail making 
one, one more being fituated on the back, and two on the 
belly. It has two horns like cocks fpurs, growing ftrait out 
of its forehead, and two others in a contrary direction, out of 
its belly pear the tail. It has no fcales, but has a hard fkin, 
white on the belly, and brown every where elfe, and won- 
derfully marked with trigonal, tetragonal, and pentagonal and 
hexagonal figures. The fpecies which has no horns, has a 
broader belly, a longer tail, and is marked all over its body 
only with hexangular figures, and innumerable fmall tuber- 
cles. Its belly is yellowifh, and the reft of its body of a grey- 
ifllorbrownift yellow. The mouth is narrow, and the teeth 
taiall ; five in the under, and eleven in the upper jaw. The 
eyes are large and round. It is hollow, and has very little 
fieftl. See Tab. of Fiflles, N°. 68. 

Both thofe fpecies are caught among the rocks, on the fhores 
of the ifland of Java, and are fometimes eaten by the inhabi- 
tants, being iirft (kimied. Cluf. Exot. L. 6. c. 27. Wil- 
lugbtys Hilt. Pifc. p. 150. ' 

Triangularis Splenli, in anatomy, a name given by Spigc- 
lius and others, to a mufclc of the head called by Window, 
the upper portion of the /plexitis, or fuperur majioidecus, and 
by Albinus, the /planus capitis. The old authors have de- 
scribed it under the name of the primus caput moventium. 

TR1BULAS I'RUM, in botany, a name given by Iuflieu to a 
genus of plants, face called' by Lmna:us neurada. See the 
article Neurada. 

TRIBULOIDES, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the charaflers of which are thefe : The flower is of the rofa- 
ceous kind, being compofed of a number of petals, arranged 
in a circular form. From the cup arifes a piffil, which finally 
becomes, together with the cup, a roundilh prickly unicapfu- 
lar fruit, containing a feed like a chefnut. The prickles of 
the fruit are only the leaves of the cup become rigid. There 
is only one known fpecies of this plant, which is the water 
Tribuloides, commonly called the water Tribulus. The ker- 
nel of the fruit is eatable. 

TRIBULUS, Caltrop, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of 
the rofaceous kind, confuting of feveral leaves, arranged into 
a circular form. From the cup arifes a piffil, which after- 
wards becomes a forr of cruciform or turbinated fruit, com- 
pofed of fevetal parts, each ending in a prickly point, and all 
collected into a firm head, and containing obkmg feeds. 
The fpecies of Tribulus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The chich-leavcd land Tribulus, with prickly feed- 
veffels. 2. The great prickly-headed land Tribulus of Cu- 
raflb 3. The long-leaved Armenian Tribulus, with turbi- 
nated heads. And 4. The vetch-leaved hairy Tribulus of the 
Eaft-lndies. Town. Inft, p. 265. 

Tribulus Marines, the Ccdtrop-Sbell, in natural hiftory, 
the name of a peculiar fpecies of the purpura. It is of a 
whitilh. colour, and has three rows of fpines. See the article 
Purpura. 

TRIBUNES o/tbe People, (Cycl.) in antient Rome, byvirtue of 
their office, claimed and exercifed a power of fummoning the 
fenate at any time, whenever the affairs of the people required it, 
though the confuls themfelvej were in the city. It has been 
taken for granted, on the authority of Valerius Maximus 
that the Tribunes of the people, on their firlt creation, were 
not admitted into the fenate, but had feats placed for them 



before the doors in the veftibule. But we 



may reafonably 



conclude, that a magillrate fo ambitious and powerful, who 
could controul, by his fingle negative, whatever palled within 
doors, would not long be content to fit without. Diony/. 
Halic. x. 31. M'ddlct. of Rom. Senat. p. 129. Val. Max. 
1. 2. c. 27. 

A. Gellius fays, that they were not made fenators before the 
law of Atinius ', who is fuppofed to be C. Atinius Labeo, 
Tribune of the people, A. U. 623. "; but that cannot poffi- 
bly be true, hnce it is evident from the authority of Dionyfius, 
that near four centuries before, the Tribunes, by the mere 
weight, and great power of their office, had gained an actual 
admiffion into the fenate, within two years after their firlt: 
creation ' ; in which we find them debating and enforcing, 
with great warmth, the demands of the commons, for a liberty 
of intermarriages with the nobles, and the choice of a plebeian 
conful *. So that the intent of this Atinian law could not be, 
as it is commonly iindcrttood, that the Tribunes fhould be fe- 
nators i,i virtue of their office, for that thsy had been from the 
beginning ; but that for the future they (hould always be 
cbofen out of the body of the fenate, or,' which is the'fame 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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7 fiS^f^ ~J RICS " p rimus, a flefhy and flat mufcle, 
lituatcd between the os pubis and the whole length of the 
os lemons; the firft and fecond crofs each other in fuch a man- 
ner, as that the mulcle which is the firft on the us pubis, be- 
nrdT d ° n thC ° S fcmoris i bLt tlle tnird k «P s '« 

The Triceps primus is fixed above by a fhort tendon to the 
tuberofity or fpine of the os pubis, and to the neighbouring 
part of the fymphyfis, its fibres mixing a little with thofe of 
tlie pectmeus. From thence it runs down, increasing in 
breadth, and is inferred by flefhy fibres interiorly in the middle 
po"i»n of the linea femoris afpera. At the lower part of 
this mfertion a portion of the mufclc feparates from the reft, 
and lends off a long tendon, which, together with a like ten- 
eon o, the Triceps tertius, is inferred In the inner condvle of 
2oV' Xtrcm ' ty ° f tl>e ° S fcm ° riS ' m "J lot "' s Anatomy, p. 

Tri c eps ficundus, a flefhy and flat mufcle, fixed above by Hefty 
fibres below the fuperior infertion of the Triceps primus in all 
the outfide of the inferior ramus of the os pubis, as low as 
the foramen ovale ; but fcldom fo low as the ramus of the os 
ilenmm. Fins inlertion is broader than that of the former 
mulcle. from rhence it runs down, and is inferted in the 
upper part of the hnea afpera, between the pcftineus and 
Jnceps primus, mixing a little with each of thofe mufcles. 
mis inlertion appears fometimes divided. Wmfllm's Anat. 
p. 208. J 

Trice ps tertius, a flefhy and flat mufcle, fixed above by flefhy 
fibres to the anterior part of all the fhort ramus of the ilehium, 
and to a fmall part of the tuberofity of that bone ; this in- 
lertion covers tome part of the tendon of the femi-membra- 
nolus ; from thence it runs down and is inferted by flefhy fi- 
bres in the linea afpera, aim oft from the little trochanter down 
to the middle of the os femoris. 

It goes lower down than the firft Triceps, fending off a fepa- 
rate portion, like that of the fecundus. Thefe two portions 
join together and form a common .tendon, which running 
down to rhe lower extremity of the os femoris is inferted in 
the back part of the tuberofity of the inner condyle ; this fe- 
parate portion is fometimes large enough to be miftaken for 
a diftmit mufcle, making a quadriceps inftead of a Triceps 
la all tins progrefs this mufcle is joined to the vaftus inter- 
ims by a perforated aponeurofis, through which the blood- 
veffcls pals. Wmjltmfs Anatomy, p. 208. 

TRICHECHUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Artedi to 
the creature commonly called the manati, or fea-cow. He 
makes it a dittinct genus of the plagiuri or cetaceous fifties ; 
the characters of which are thefe: The teeth are flat and 
(land in each jaw, and there is no fin on the back. This 
creature grows to twelve or fifteen foot in length, and to fix 
or feven foot in breadth. The head is oblong and cylindric, 
and more reiembles that of a bog than any other creature's. 
The eyes are fmall, there are fmall apertures in the head bv 
way of ears, and the lips are very thick ; two teeth fluid 
out on each fide, of the thickntfs of a man's thumb, and 
five or fix inches long. The peaoial fins are two, and 
ftand on the bread ; they are compofed of five diftinfl bones 
refembling fingers, joined together by a membrane ; each 
bone has three articulations. The tail is placed horizontally, 
and there is no fin upon the back : In the females there are 
two round breaits placed between the pedoral fins. The 
parts of generation are like thofe of the human fpecies in 
both the male and female ; and there is a navel. The fkin 
is hard, and almoft impenetrable ; the hairs are few, and of a 
greyifh colour. The creature lives about the openings of great 
rivers into the fca, and feeds on grafs and fea-plaats. The 
flefh is white and well tafted. It makes a noife, and is faid 
to be eafily tamed, and to love the human fpecies. Its great 
enemies are the crocodile and the fhark, both which are very 
fond of its flefh. Artedi Gen. Pifc. 61. Linr.ai Svftein. Nat 
p. 5. 

Xhe name is originally Greek, and is formed of the words 
Sjfl, a hair, and i^fst, a fifh. It is given this fifh to exprefs 
its being hairy ; as it is almoft the only fifh in the world that 
has a title to this adjective hairy. 

TRICHERFrE, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of foflils, 
of the clafs of the librarian; the characters of which are, that 
they are not elaltic, and are compofed of ftrait and continuous 
filaments. See Tab. of Foflils, Clafs 1. 
The word is derived from the Greek Tgt^jj, capillaments or 
fibres. 'Fhe bodies of this genus are divided into thofe which 
have broader, and thofe which have narrower filaments ; and 
there are fix known fpecies of it : I. The gypfum ftriatum 
or ftriated plafter-ftone ; fee the article Gypsum Striatum. 
2. A yellowifh white kind, found in the clay and gravel pits 
in Northamptonfhire, and elfewhcre. 3. A white kind, with 
foliaceous flakes, made up of feveral conjunct feries of fila- 
ments, and emulating the external appearance of the talcs, 
though wanting their characters : This is found in the ala- 
bafter pits of Derbyfhire. Thefe three are of the broad fi- 
U u u u bred 
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bred kind. Of thofe with narrower fibres, there are, i. A 
flefh-coloured fpecies, with very little glofs, found in many 
parts of Yorkfhire, and worth enquiring after, as it readily 
burns to a very fine plafter, like the gypfums. 2. A dull- 
looking white fpecies, with very fiiort though continued fila- 
ments, found in the pits of red marl in Derbyfhire, and elfe- 
where. And, 3. A greenifh white kind very glofly, with 
ftrait narrow and continued filaments. This is a very fcarce 
fpecies, but is found foinetimes in the marl-pits of Derbyfhire 
and on the fhores of Yorkfhire, having been wafhed out of 
the cliffs by the waves in high tides. All thefe fpecies burn 
very readily to a fine plafter, like the gypfums j and fome of 
them are found in particular places in fuch great abundance, 
that it would be a very advantageous th&g to collect and burn 
them. Hill's Hift, of Foff. p. 90. 

TRICHESTRUM, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of 
foffils, of the clafs of the felenitae, but differing extremely in 
figure and ftmcture from the common kinds. 
The word is derived from the Greek rsf%n, hairs or filaments, 
and drUpt a ftar ; and exprefles a fet of bodies compofed of fi- 
laments arranged into the form of a ftar. The felenit;e of 
this genus are compofed of filaments fcarce any where vifibly 
arranged into plates or fcales, but difpofed in form of a radi- 
cated ftar, made of a number of disjunct ftrijE. See Tab. of 
Fofiils, Clafs 2. Hill's Hift. of Foff. p: :I23. 
Of this genus there is only one known fpecies, which is of a 
pale brown, and is compofed of extremely fine and flender fi- 
laments. It is formed like the lepaftrum in the accidentally 
open cracks in the feptaria, or ludus Helmontii, and is no 
other way different from the bodies of that genus, than as in 
all the felenifie the plates they are compofed of are made up 
of filaments nicely arranged, in this as in fome other of thole 
bodies, the filaments have never arranged themfelves into 
plates at all, but are difpofed into the form of a ftar com- 
pofed of finglc threads. This body very readily and regularly 
fpfits according to the arrangements of the fibres, and is in 
fome pieces tolerably pellucid. It is found only in. one place, 
fo far as is yet known, which is under the cliffs of Sheppy- 
ifland in Kent ; where it is confiderably plentiful, and makes 
a very elegant figure on the broken mafles of feptaria, which 
aie in immenfe numbers itrewed upon the fhorc. Hill's Hift. 
of Foff. p. 150. 

TRICHIASIS, in medicine, the name of a diftemperature of 
the eyes, in which the eye-lids are inverted, and in which the 
eye-laflies hurt and irritate the eyes. 
. • The cilia or margins of the eye-lids are fometimes inverted fo 
as greatly to irritate the fenfible coats of the eye, and bring on 
Jntenfe pains and inflammation, which, without timely aflift- 
ance, may greatly injure, if not totally deftroy the fight. 
This dilbrder is generally owing to accident, as the irregular 
cicatrix left on the part from a burn, the fmall-pox, an ulcera- 
tion, or wound, or fome other external injury. But fome- 
times a relaxation of the flrin, and a paralytic diforder of the 
eye-lids, arc the chief caufes of it. 

■ Whatever caufe it is from, it is always difficult enough to be 
remedied ; for it is hardly poflible for the furgeon to remove 
it, fo as to prevent its returning, without extirpating the of- 
. fending hairs ; and if thefe be cut off clofe, it will be to no 
purpofe, becaufe the rigid flumps of the hairs will irritate the 
eye even worfe than the whole hairs did before. It is a very 
nice operation alone that can make a cure ; here the hairs mult 
be pulled up fingly b.y the roots, and the places of their infer- 
tion ftngly cauterized with a hot broad-pointed needle ; but 
this the patient will feldom fubmit to, and the only remaining 
method then, is to fill up the finus's out of which they w^re 
extracted with the lapis infer nalis. But in this the greatcft 
care mull be taken, that no part of that application get into 
the eye. The eafieft method is the touching the cavities, out 
of which the hairs have been pulled up, with a pencil-brufh 
dipped in a mixture of fpirit of fal-armoniac and highly recli- 
fied fpirit of wine, by which means they will clofe up, and no 
more hairs will grow from them. Heijler's Surgery, p. 
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TRICHIDES, in zoology, a name ufed by the antients, for a 
fifh of the harengi-form kind, probably the pilchard, which 
they called alio Sardinia and Sardeila, Ip'illughbfs Hift. Pifc. 
p. 224. 

TRICHOMANES, in the Linnasan fyftem of botany, the 
name of a genus of capillary plants, defcribed by Plumier ; 
the characters of which are thefe: On the margin of the leaves 
Hands a fingle erect turbinated cup, and a ftylus in the. man- 
ner of a brittle terminates at the capfule. The plants of this 
genus are very different from what other authors call the 
Trichomanes ; which, according to Linnaeus, is not a diflinct 
genus of plants, but is a fpecies of afplenium. See Tab. I. of 
Botany, Clafs 16. and the article Asplenium. 
The characters of this genus, according to Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe. The flowers are not difcovered, but the feeds grow 
in cluftcrs on the backs of the leaves, as in fern. 1 he leaves 
are compofed of little ufually roundifh leaves, which grow by 
pairs along a middle rib. 

The fpecies of Trichomanes, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe: 1. The common Trichomanes, 2. The Tricho- 
manes, with leaves elegantly jagged. 3. The fmall tender 



Trichomanes. 4. The great branched Trichomanes* 5. The 
Trichomanes with round dents, furrounded by a black rim. 
6. Tlie Trichomanes* with leaves lightly prickly. 7. The 
Trichomanes, N with triangular crenated leaves. 8. The Tricho- 
manes with heart- fafhioned leaves, g. The lefier branched 
Trichomanes* 10. The Trichomanes* with leaves partly bifid, 
partly whole. 11. The broad -leaved dentated Trichomanes. 
12. The pendulous foft and filky Trichomanes. 13. Thefil- 
very Trichomanes, black at the edges. 14. The Trichomanes 
with bifid indentings. 

The fruit of the Trichomanes is a roundifh capfule, of a "mem- 
branaceous texture, and covered with a fort of fcales ; thefe 
are furrounded with an elaftic ring, by the contraction of 
which they are burft, and the feeds thrown out. Toitrn. Inft. 

P* 539* 

This plant ferves with us, as a fuccedaneum for the true adian- 
tum, or maiden-hair, which is not a native of England^ and by 
the careleffnefs of our druggilts is feldom brought over to us. 
The whole plant, ftalks and leaves together are ufed, and 
the virtues are in their greateft perfection, if it be gathered in 
the month of September ; it it is fpoken of by all authors, as 
a good medicine in difeafes of the breaft and lungs, and is 
much recommended by fome in the ftone and gravel. Dale, 
Pharm. 

TRICHOSANTHES, in botany, the name given by Linnseus 
to a genus of plants, called by Plumier, Micheli, and others, 
anguina : the characters are thefe : It produces male and fe- 
male flowers, on diflinct parts of the fame plant ; in the 
male flowers, the perianthium is one leaved, clavated, and very 
long ; it is fmooth on the fur face, and has a fmall mouth re- 
flected backwards, and divided into five fegments. The 
flower is divided alio into five fegments, it is fixed to the 
cup, and is plain and expanded; the fegments are of a lance- 
olated oval figure, and are fringed at their edges, with a 
great number of long and branched hairs: the ftamina- are 
three very fhort filaments, reaching to the top of the "cup; 
and each anthera is an oblong erect cylindric body, furrounded 
above and below with a line containing a large quantity of 
farina. There are in this flower three ftyles, which are very 
fmall, and grow to the fides of the cup, but they are al- 
ways abortive. In the female flower, the perianthium is the 
fame as in the male, but it f lands in this upon the germen 
of the piltil, and ibon perifhes ; the flower is the fame with 
the male j the piftil has an oblong and flender germen, and 
has a capillary ityle, arifing from it, of the length of the cup; 
the ftigmata are three in number, they are long, pointed, and 
gaping in the middle ; the fruit is an extremely long pomum, 
and contains three cells, very remote one from another : the 
feeds arc very numerous, and are compreflcd, and of an ob- 
tufely oval form, and covered with a coat. Linnai Genera 
Plant, p. 466.. Micheli* Nov. Gen. p. 9. Plumier, Rar. 
p. 100. Hort. Malab. Vol. 8- p. 157. 

TRICHOSTEMA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe: The perianthium is com- 
pofed of one leaf, and is bilablated ; the upper lip is divided 
into three fegments, and is twice as large as the under one, 
which is divided only into two. The flower confifls of 
one petal, and is of the Isolated kind ; its tube is very fhort ; 
its upper lip is compreiied and falcated, and the lower is divided 
into three fegments, the middle one is oblong, and is the 
fmalleft of the whole ; the ftamina are four capillary fila- 
ments, they are crooked and extremely long, two of them 
are fomcthing fhorter than the others ; the antherse are fimple ; 
the germen of the piftil is divided into four parts ; the 
flyle is capillary and of the length of the ftamina ; and the 
fligma is bifid ; the cup remains after the flower is fallen, and 
then becomes larger and the upper lip falls over the under one, 
it then becomes diftended in the middle and clofed at the 
mouth, and contains four feeds. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 265. 

TR1CHOURI, in natural hiftory, a term ufed by fome authors 
to exprefs fuch flies, as have one or more hairs growing out 
at their tails ; thefe are called alfo feticaudze, and are diftin- 
guifhed into three genera, as they have one, two, or three 
hairs growing out at the tail. See the article Seticaudje. 

TRICHRUS, in natural hiftory, the name of a ftone defcribed 
by the antients, and faid to yield three colours ; in their com- 
mon way of preparing bodies of this kind for medicinal ufe, 
(which was by rubbing them down on a porphiry, or other 
hard ftone with water) this firft coloured the water black, 
then red, and laftly white. It feems to have been a kind of 
hzematites, or blood-ftone. 

rRlClPITIS Caput Primum, in anatomy, a name given by 
many authors to a mufcle of the thigh, called by Albinus ab- 
duclor femoris ; Douglafs calls it abdutlor primus femoris, and 
Winflow the mufculus primus tridpitis. It is the pars oclavi 
femoris of Vefalius ; that author, and indeed many others of the 
earlier anatomifts, not efteeming it a diflinct mufcle. 

TRICOR, a name, by which fome of the chemical writers have 
called gold. 

TRIDE, in the manege, fignifies fhort and fvvift ; thus a Trick 
■pace, is a going of fhort and quick motions, tho' united and 
eafy. A Tride career, is a very fa ft gallop, with the times 
or motions fhort and nimble ; and fo of other motions.. Some 
apply the word only to the motion of the haunches. 

TRI- 
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TRIEDROSTYLA, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus 
of fpais. 

The word is derived from the Greek rgic, thrice, s'3g«, a fide, 
and r^A©., a column. 

The bodies of this genus are fpars, in form of trigonal co- 
lumns, adhering by one end to fomc folid body, and termi- 
nated at the other by a trigonal pyramid. Of this genus there 
are four known fpecies : i. A (lender one with a long ob- 
tufe pyramid : this is one of the moft common of all the 
the fpars, and is found in almoft all parts of the world ; fome- 
times in fingle and large fpecimens, but more frequently in 
large congeries, coating over tbe fiffures of ftone in form of 
crufts.. 2. One with fliort but pointed pyramids : this is 
common on Mendip hills, and is found in fomc other parts 
of England. 3. A thick one with a longer pyramid, found 
in Northamptonfhire, and fome other parts of the kingdom, 
encrufting the fiflurcs of ftone. And 4. One with a very 
fliort column, and a long obtufe pyramid : this is frequent 
in the mines of Germany, and not iefs fo. in thofe of Eng- 
land, particularly in Dcrbyfhire. Hill's Hift. of Kofi", p. 222. 

TRIEMERUS, the three-day fly, in natural hiftory, a fly 
fome what like the butterfly ; it has four large yellowi(h wings, 
and a long body, with a head furnifhed with long antenna:, . 
large eyes, and a fpiral trunk. It is found among the nettles 
and mallows. 

TR1EN TALIS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe : The periifnthium is com- 
pofed ot fix leaves, and is permanent ; the leaves are narrow, 
pointed, and wide expanded; the flower is of the foliated 
kind, and is compofed of (cyci\ petals, which ftand flat and 
open, and adhere together very nightly at the top, thefe are 
a little longer than the leaves of the cup ; the ftamina are 
feven capillary filaments, of the length of the cup, but in- 
ferred into the flower; the antherae are Ample; the germen 
of the piftil is globular ; the ftyle is capillary, and of the 
length of the ftamina ; and the ftigma is headed ; the fruit 
is a dry berry of a globular form, formed of an extremely 
thin exult, and having only one cell ; the feeds are few in 
number, and are of an angular figure ; the receptacle is large 
enough to hold a great number of them ; the number of the 
leaves of the cup fometimes varies. Linnai Genera Plant. 
p.i8 7 . 

TRIERARCHI, TfWfe^ot, among the Athenians, commiflion- 
ers chofen annually out of the richeft citizens, who were 
obliged to provide all forts of neceflaries for the fleet, and to 
build lhips at their own charge. See Potter, Archaiol. Grsec. 
I. 1. c. 15. T. 1. p. 86. 

TRIETERIS, Tgnlagjf, in the antient chronology, a cycle of 
three years. Potter, Archaeol. Grace. T. 1. p. 459. 

TRIEXAH/EDRIA, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus 
of fpars. 

The word is derived of the Greek, rptj, thrice, e|, fix, and 
i'^«, a fide. 

The bodies of this genus, are perfect and pellucid cryftalli- 
form fpars, confifting of thrice fix planes, being compofed 
of an hexangular column, terminated at each end by an hex- 
angular pyramid : Of this genus there are three known fpe- 
cies. 1. A clear one with narrow and oblong pyramids : this 
is found in the mountains of Germany, and in North-Wales ; 
but with us it is fmall and coarfe. 2. One with fhort pyra- 
mids and a long column : this is found in the mines at Gofle- 
laer in Saxony, And, 3. One with fhort pyramids, and a 
thick and ihort column : this is found with us in the lead- 
mines of Yorkshire. Hills, Hift of Foil p, 204. 

TRIFOLIUM Trefoil, inbotany. Seethe article Trefoil. 

Trifolium Palujlre, Buckbean. This plant, tho* mentioned 
by feveral writers, before Simon Pauli, yet he was the firft 
who recommended it in fcorbutic cafes. He fays it is more 
fubtle and penetrating than najlurtium or crefles. 
It feems at prefent to be coming into great repute in many 
chronical diftempers ; and frequently prefcribed among alexi- 
pharmics. , 

lViany have got it into ufe in their families in the form of 
tea, and experience its conftant ufe to be very effectual againft 
fcorphula's the king's evil, and obftinate fcorbutic diftempers. 
Its talte at firff, is not very grateful, but time wears oft" that 
diflike ; its ufe in ihop compofitions is not yet known. Vid. 
^uinc. Pharm. P. 2. Sect. 4. p. 124. 

Buckbean ferves in Hamplhire to a very remarkable ufe ; the 
brewers ufmg it in their beer in tbe place of hops. It is as 
good a preferver of the drink, and is a bitter of as agree- 
able a flavour: it has this advantage alfo, that one eighth 
part of the quantity is fufricient, it is a very harmlefs plant, 
and is given by many as an antifcorbutic, and by fome in rheu- 
matifms, and other chronic cafes. It might be extremely 
worth while to try this practice in other parts, as the plant 
might be eafily cultivated in any quantity, and that with this 
advantage, that it will grow on the worlt kind of boggy land, 
that will produce nothing elfe. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Trifolium Ac'ulum, in botany, a name given by many authors 
to the oxys, or wood-forrel, from its having its leaves always 
three on a ftalk, and being of an acid tafte. See the article 

OXYS. 
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TRIFAX, among the Romans, a javelin three cubits long; 
which was thrown by the catapulta. Pitifc. in voc. 

TRIGEMINI Tertius, in anatomy, a name given by Spigelius 
and others, to a mufcle called by Window the complexus mi* 
nor or majloid&us lateralis, and by Cuwper and Albinus tra- 

^ cheL~7naJioid(sus. See the article Mastoidjeus, 

IRIGLA, in the Linnaean fyftem of zoology, the name of a 
genus of fifties, of the general order of the acanthopterygii : 
the diftinguifhing characters of thefe are, that the membrane 
of the gills has feven bones, and the pectoral tins have arti- 
ticulated appendages. Of this genus are the lyra, hirundo^ 
mafous, mullus barbatus, &c. Linnai Syftema Naturae,, 
P-,53- See the article Lyra, Hirundo, &c. 
The characters of this genus, according to Artedi are thefe : 
The branch ioftege membrane contains feveral bones ; the 
head is very declivious, from the eyes to the end of the fnout, 
and is large, aculeated, and as it were fquarc ; the head is 
the broadeft part of the fifh, it thence grows gradually nar- 
rower, till it ends in a very fmall tail : in many of the fpe- 
cies of this fifh, there are two or three articulated appendices 
growing under the pe&oral fins : the eyes ftand on the top 
of the head, and are covered with a flrin ; there are two back 
fins, the firft of which is prickly ; the pectoral fins in fome 

■ ot the fpecies arc very large. 
Many of thefe fifties are capable of making a noife ; and fome 
of them by the help of their pectoral fins, can fuftain them- 
felvcs for a time out of the water, and fly to fome diftance. 
The appendices of the pylorus are from five to twenty. 
Of thofe Trigla, which have continuous, obtufe, and undivided 
fnouts, the following are the fpecies : The Trigla with a 
fmooth head, and with two fins on the lower jaw: this is 
the mullus barbatus of authors. 2. The Trig/a with a fmooth 
head, with four yellow, not tranfverfe lines, on each fide, 
parallel to one another : this is the mullus major, or furmullet 
of our fifhennen. 3. The Trigla with a fmooth head and 
and without beards, all over of a red colour : this is called 
by authors the mullus unberbis, or king of the mullets. 
4. The Trigla with the head fomewhat aculeated, and with 
a fingle little pinnule at the pectoral fins : this is tbe milvus 
of authors, or the kite-fifli; it flies four or five foot above 
the water, and that to a confiderable diftance. 5. The Trigla 
with a prickly head, and with three appendices on each fide 
at tbe ptctoral fins : this is the hirundo of authors, and is 
called by our fifiiermen the tub-fifti. Of thofe Trigl<s which 
have the fnout a little forked, the following are the fpecies : 
6. The Trigla with a fomewhat bifid fnout, and with the 
lateral line bifid at the tail : this is the lucerna of the Vene- 
tians, and the milvus of fome authors. 7. The red Trigla^ 
with the fnout divided into two little horns, and with the 
opercula of the gills ftriated : this is the cuculas, and lyra of 
fome authors. This fifh grunts when taken out of the water, 
and the noife has been fuppofed to be ljke that of a cuckow, 
whence the name. 

Of thofe Triglts, which have the fnout very deeply divided, 
and opened into two very broad parts ; the following are the 
fpecies : 1. The variegated Trigla, with the fnout divided 
into two prickles, and with two little prickles to each part : 
this isgumarthis grijeus of Ray, or the grey gurnard. 7, The 
Trigla with the fnout divided into two fpines, and with tubu- 
lous noftiils : this is the lyra of authors, called by our fifiier- 
men the piper. 3. The Trigla with many cirri, and with an 
octangular body : this is the lyra cornuta of authors : the 
body is rendered angular, by having fix rows of acute and 
hard ihomboidal fcales. Artedi, Gen. Pifc. p. 32. 

TRIGONAL-^/, among botanifts. See the article Leaf. 

TRIGONELLA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
including the fenugreek of authors ; the characters are thefe : 
The perianthium is formed of one leaf, and is campanulated and 
lightly divided into five fegments, which are pointed, and 
nearly equal in fize ; the corolla is papilionaceous, and 
feems compofed of three petals ; the vcxillum is oval, obtufe, 
and bent backwards ; the'two wings are of an oval oblong 
figure outwardly, by bending backwards, fo that in the vex- 
illum, they feem to compofe a tripetalous flower of the com- 
mon form ; the carina is very fhort and obtufe, and occupies 
the middle of the flowers ; the ftamina are diadelphous and 
fhort ; the apices fimple ; the germen of the piftil is of an 
oblong oval figure ; the ftyle is fimple and erect, and the 
ftigma is fimple. The fruit 13 an oblong oval pod, of a 
comprefled figure, containing feveral roundiih feeds; thefhape 
of the flower alone, fufficiently diftinguifhes this from all the 
other genera of this clafs. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 362.' 
Tournef, loft. p. 270. Rhin. p. 497. 

Trigonella i^//j, in natural hiftory, the nameof a foffile 
(hell, of the cockle-kind, but approaching to a triangular fi- 
gure, having a broad bottom to which it defcends, almoft: in 
ftrait lines : on each fide from the head or cardo, thefe are 
ufually found fmall, but there are fome met with of four or 
five inches round : they are found at different depths, in ftone 
quarries, bedded in the matter of the ftrata ; and that often 
in the hardeft ftone. In fome inflanccs, the (hells arc found 
remaining in their native ftate ; but moft frequently the fhell 
itfelf is perifhed and gone, and there is a ftony or fparry mat- 
ter depofited in its place. Hill's Hift. of Fon. p. 646. 

TRILL- 
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TRILL- iTwAf, thofe ufed to hold the fides cf a* cart up to the 
horfe. See the article Cart. 

TRILLETTO, in the Italian 1 mafic, a little fhort fliake or 
quaver ; it differs from tr'il/o, only in point of continuance 
being its diminutive. See the next article. 

TRILLO, in the Italian muftc, is often found marked with a 
tingle T ; or tr, and often alfo by a finall t, as well in vocal 
as instrumental parts. It is defigned to intimate, that you 
beat quick upon two notes in conjoint degrees, as ef, otde, 
alternately; beginning with the higheft, and ending with the 
Ibweft. This makes what the French improperly call ca- 
dence^ and properly trimbUment. But it is alfo very often 
found in the Italian mufic to give notice, that the fame found 
be ftruck many times over, beginning a little flow, and end- 
ing with all the quicknefs, that the throat or finger can form 
them. Thus, fuppofing the firft two or three quavers, then 
as many femi-quaveis, and then' ending with demi-femi-qua- 
vers, all in the fame pitch or tune. 

The manner wherein we have defcribed this, comes far fhort 
of what able matters can flaew in practice : This Trillo is more 
particularly ufed^ after a note has been long held out, to cafe 
the voice ; which fo long a tenfion had weakened. Brojfard. 

TRILOBOU 5- /,«?/", among bontanitts. See the article Leaf. 

TRILOCULAR-Cfl£/a/r, among botanifts. See the article 
Capsulf. 

TRIMODIA, among the Roman?, a bag like an inverted cone, 
in which fowers carried their {ctd. It was fufpended from 
their necks, and was fo called from its containing three bulhels. 
P'ttifc. Lex. Ant. in vcc. 

TRINGA, in the Linnasah fyttem of zoology, the name of 
a dlftincr. geniis of birds, of the order of the fcolopaces : the 
diftinguiftiing characters of this is, that the feet have each 
four tees, and the beak is fhortcr than the toes. Linntsi 
Syftema Nature, p. 47. 

There are three fpecies of this genus : The firft called by al- 
moft all authors Tringa ; the others the pinirolc, and ourfand- 
piper. See the article Sandpiper and Pinirole. 
The fir ft fpecies, or Trikga, moft ufually fo called, has been 
however named cinclus, by Bellonius ; and gallinula, rbodo- 
pus, phecnicopus, and ochropus, by Gefner. It is fomewhat 
larger than the black-bird, the colour of all its upper-fide, is 
a very glofly greenifh brown ; and its fhoulders and the fmaller 
feathers of its wings are fpottcd with white. In the male, 
there are numerous white ftreaks, and fpots on the head, 
but En the female thefe are wanting ; the throat is white fpottcd 
with black ; the breatt and belly are of a pure fnow white; the 
long feathers of the wings are brown, and thofe of the tail 
variegated with brown and white ; its beak is a finger and 
half long, and of a greenifh colour ; and its legs of a bluifh 
green ; the hinder toe is very finall. They live about the 
fides of ponds and lakes ; its legs are fomctimes feen reddifti 
or yellowifh. AUlrovand. Tom. 3. p. 481. 

1 RINGA Minor, in zoology, a name by which fome authors 
called the bird, commonly known in England, by the name 
of the fmdpiper. See the article Sandpiper. 

TRINITY (CycL)— By a ftaiute of king William the 3d, if 
one educated in, or having profeffed, the chriftian religion, 
fhall be convicted in any of the courts of Wettmifter, 6fr. 
of denying any one of the pcrfons of the holy Trinity to be 
God, or maintaining that there are more gods than one, or 
ot denying the truth of the chriftian religion, or the divine 
authority of the fcripture, he fhall for the firft offence be ad- 
judged uncapablc of any office ; and for the fecond dilabled 
to fue any action, &e. Anno 9 and 10. Will. III, cap. 32. 

'I RINK, in our ftatutes, is ufed for a fifhing-net. 2 Hen. 6. 
c. 15. Blount. 

1 RIONUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, called 
by Ruppius bamfnia; the characters are thefe: The pe- 
lianthium is double ; the external one is compofed of twelve 
flender leaves ; the internal one is only compofed of one leaf, 
and is inflated and divided into five fegments at the end ; the 
flower confifts of five petals, cordated at the top, and grow- 
ing together at the bottom ; the ftamina are numerous, they 
grow into a cylinder at the bottom, and are free at the tops ; 
the anthers are kidney-fhaped ; the germen of the piftil is 
roundifh; the ftyle is capillary and terminated, by five obtufe 
reflex ft igmata ; the fruit is oval, but ribbed with five ridges, and 
is compofed of five valves, and contains as many cells ; the 
feeds are numerous and are kidney-fhaped. It is plain from 
thefe characters, that this genus is nearly allied to the hibifcus. 
Umtai Gen. Plant, p. 383. Ruppit Flora. Jenenfis, p. 16. 

TRIOPHTHALMUS, a name given by authors to fuch pieces 
of agate, or other fwni pel lucid ftones, as happen to have three 
finall circular fpots, refembling eyes upon them : thefe are of 
the nature of the common agate, &c. The fpots are mere ac- 
cidental varieties in the difpofitions of the veins, and do not 
make a diftinct fpecies of ftone. 

TRIOPTERIS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe : The perianthium is very 
fmall and permanent, and is compofed of one leaf divided 
into five fegments ; the flower is compofed of fix equal pe- 
tals of an ova! figure, and thefe are unrounded by three other 
fmaller petals, which are alfo of an equal fize one with ano- 



ther; the ftamina are two filaments, beyond the petals- of the 
flower, and are fixed to the cup ; the external ones are fome- 
what f hotter than the interior, and the an there are fimple » 
the germen of the piftil is divided into three parts ; there 
are three erect and fimple ftyles ; and the ft igmata arc obtufe : 
there is no fruit to enclufe the feeds, but they ftand naked, and 
are three in number, and are hollowed at the back, and edged 
with ala?, which when newly produced have the appearance of 
petals. Indeed what are called petals in this defcription, are 
not fo ; but are the ake of the germen, for the ftamina are 
placed without them ; but as they very much refemble petals, 
a young botanilt will more eafily diftingnifh the genus, by their 
being taken for fuch, than by any other means. Linncci Gen. 
Plant, p. 195. 

TRIORCHIS, a word ufed by fome, to exprefs a man who has 
three tefticlcs. 

It is alio ufed as the name of 2 buzzard; and of a plant, called la- 
dies traces. 
TRIPENTAHjEDRIA, in natural hiftory, the name of a ge- 
nus of fpars. 

The word is derived from the Greek, t^j, thrice, wale, five, 
and E^ae, a fide. 

The bodies of this genus are fpars, compofed of thrice five 
planes ; being made of a pentangular column, terminated at 
each end by a pentangular pyramid. Of this genus we only 
know one fpecies ; this has a moderately long column, and 
very fhort and broad pyramids ; it is found in Derbyfhire, 
Yorkfhire, and Cornwall, and is very frequent about Goile- 
laer in Saxony. Hill's, Hift. of Foff. p. 205. 
TRIPHARMACUM, anointment, in the late London difpen- 
fatory, fo called from its being compofed of three ingredients : 
the prefcription is this : Take common plafter four ounces, 
oi! olive two ounces, vinegar one ounce; fet them over a 
a gentle fire, and ftir them continually, till they become an 
ointment. Pemberten's, Lond. Difpenf. p. 370. 
TRIPOLI, (CycL) m natural hiftory, the name of an earthy 
fubftance, ufed by the lapidaries to polifh ftones, and by the 
brafiers, and other the like artifts to clean metalline vcflels. 
It is of two kinds, the yellowifh, and reddifti white; the yeU 
Iowifli white kind is culled by authors, alanct gleba, iripolis 
and terra tripolitana; this is the produce of Germany, Saxony, 
and France; there is alfo of it in the neighbourhood of Venice, 
but it is found in greatett plenty in many parts of Africa. It 
is found a dry hard earth, of a very pale yellowifh white, of 
a firm texture, and moderately heavy ; it is fomctimes found 
of itfelf, conftituting a flratum ; but is more frequently met 
with in detached pieces among ttrata of other matter. It is 
of a rough, irregular, dufty furface ; it adheres flight ly to the 
tongue, is dry, hard, and harfh to the touch, is not to be 
broken between the fingers, and flight! y ftains the hands : rt 
makes no effervefcence with aqua fortis, and mates a flight 
biffing noife on being thrown into water. The reddifti Tri- 
poli is of our own production, though not peculiar to our- 
felves ; it is found in great abundance on Mcndip-hills- in So- 
merfetfhirc, nor lefs plentifully in many parts of Germany. 
This is well known in the fhops as a fubftance of great ufe 
in polifhing brafs, but is not applied to any of the other ufes 
of the yellowifh kind : this like the former is moft frequently 
found in detached mafles, and while in the earth is tolerablv 
foft, and eafily falls into flakes. When dry it becomes of a 
confiderable hardnefs, and is of a fine pale reddifti white, of 
a loofe open texture, compofed of a multitude of extremely 
thin plates or flakes laid evenly on one another, and confide- 
rably heavy ; it is of a fmooLh and fomewhat glofly furface ; 
it adheres very firmly to the tongue, is dry and harfh to the 
touch, too hard to be broken between the fingers, and does 
not ftain the hands : it makes no effervefcence with acids, 
and burns to a paler colour, with fome additional hardnefs 
Hiirs, Hift. of FoiT. p. 68. 

TRIPUDIUM, in antiquity, a fpecies of divination, in which 
omens were drawn hum the rebounding of corn thrown to 
chickens. Hofm. Lex. Univ. in Voc. 

TRIPYRAMIDES, in natural hiftory, the name of a genue 
of fpars. 

The word is derived from the Greek rgh, thrice, and tr»£«jtfc, 
a pyramid. 

The bodies of this genus are fpars, compofed of fingle pyra- 
mids, each of three fides, {landing on no column, but af- 
fixed by their bafes to fome folid body. 

Of this genus there are only two known fpecies: t. A fliort and 
thick one, found ontheftdesoftheftacks of ftone in Northamp- 
tonfhire and elfewhere; but this is not common, and is ufuallv 
fmall. 2. Along one with a narrow bale : this is not found 
in England, but is common in the German mines. HilFs, 
Hift. of Foft p. 226. 

TRISACTIS, in natural hiftory, anameofa genus of ftar-fifh, 
compofed of a body and three rays, the more ufual number 
being five. Seethe article Stella Marina. 

I RIQUETRA Gjfit-i triangular bones found in fome craniums. 

TRIQUETRUM Folium, among botanifts. See .the article 
Leaf 

TRISC/EDECACTIS, in natural hiftory, a name given by 
Linkius, and fome other authors, to a kind of branched ftar- 
fifh 
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fifli or aftrophyte ; whofc rays are thirteen in number, where 
they firft leave the body, and each divides into rhany more. 
TRIS-DIAPASON, Triple-Diapafon, hi mufic, what is other- 
wife called a "Triple eighth, 
TRISE, atfea, the feamen's word, for haling up any thing with 
a dead rope, or one that doth nut run in a block, but is pulled 
by hand or by main ftrength : thus if any cafk, chert, or 
other goods hath only a rope fattened to it, and fo without 
a tackle be pulled up into a fhip by hand, they fay it is trifed 
up. 
TRISET/E, the three-haired flies, a term ufed by the writers 
in natural hiftory, to exprels a certain genus of the feticaudre, 
or brittle-tailed flies, which are diftinguifhed from the rctt, 
.by having three hairs or briftles growing from the tail : there 
are feveral kinds of thefe flies, found frequently among our 
hedges. 
TRISMUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Salvian, Benedic- 
ts Jovius, and others, to that fpecies of the gadi, which 
we call the eelpout, and authors in general the mujiela fiwoia- 
tilts. 
TRISPERMUM, in pharmacy, the name of a cataplafm or 
pultice, confuting of three ingredients, thefe are cummin, 
and opium feed, and bay-berries. 
TRISSA, in zoology, a name ufed by fome authors, for the 
fifti more commonly known by the name of alaufa, and cal- 
led in Englifh /had-, or the mother of herring. Rondelet. de 
Pifc. p. 21. See the articles Alausa, and Agonus. 
TRISTO, a word ufed by Paracelfus, to exprefs what he calls 
the material fire ; lodged in the matter of all the four ele- 
ments, and exerting upon occafion its influence, under the 
form of the proper effects of each element. 
TRITiEOPHYES, a word ufed by the medical writers of the 
antients, to exprefs a kind of fever, much of the nature of 
the tertian, and taking its rife from it. 
TRITE {Cycl.) — This chord of the antient tetrachord, 
was fo named from its being the third from the nete ; 
and hence we might call it the anti-penultimate. It was 
otherwife in fome tetrachords called parypate. See the arti- 
cles Parypate, Diagram, and Nete. 
Trite Diczeugmenon, in the Greek mufic, was the anti-pe- 
nultimate note of the diezeugmehon tetrachord, and anfwers 
to Guido's c, fol, fa, ut. Wallis, Append. P totem. Harm, 
p. 157. See the article Diagram. 
Trite Hyperboleeon, in the Greek mufic, Was the anti-penul- 
timate note of the hyperbolzeon tetrachord, and anfwers to 
Guide's f, fa> liti Wallis^ Append; Ptoiem>. Harm. p. 157. 
See the article Diagram. 
Trite Synemenon, in the Greek mufic-, Was the anti-penul- 
timate note of the fynemenon tetrachord ; and anfwers to 
Guido's b, fa. Wallis, Append. Ptolem. Harm. p. 157. 
See the article Diagram. 
TRITHEH7E, in church hiftory, a name given to fuch here- 
tics, as admit not only of three perfons, but of three diftinct 
fubftances and natures, in the holy Trinity. See the article 
Trinity, and Tritheism, CycU 
TRITICUM, Wheats in the Linnaean fyftem of botany, makes 
a diftinct genus of plants, the dittinguiihing character of which 
is, that the calyx is a glume containing feveral flowers, com- 
pofed of two valves, and containing the flowers arranged into 
a fhort fpike j the valves are of an oval figure, and obtufe ; 
the flower is bivalve and of the fize of the cup ; the valves 
are nearly of the fame fize, and the exterior is bellied, obtufe 
and pointed, and the interior fmooth and flat ; the ftamina 
are three capillary filaments ; the antherae are oblong and fplit 
at the ends j the germen of the piftil is of a turbinated form ; 
the ftyles are two, capillary, and reflex j the ftigmata are plu- 
mofe ; the flower inclofcs the feed till ripe, and then opens 
and lets it out ; the feed is fingle, oval, and oblong, obtufe 
at both ends, and convex on one fide, and marked with a 
deep furrow on the other. Whatever plant has all thefe 
characters, whether the grain be eatable or not, is properly 
a wheat. Linnai Genera Plantarum, p. 16. 
TRITON Avis, in zoology, a name under which Nieremberg 
has defcribed a bird of the Weft-Indies, famous for its fine 
finging, and found in Hifpaniola ; it is faid to have three dif- 
ferent notes, and to be able to give breath to founds of all 
three kinds at the fame time j it is alfo faid to be a very beau- 
tiful bird. Ray's Ornithol. p. 299. 
TRITOPATORIA, ffflmmfrt*; in antiquity, a folemnity in 
which it was ufual to pray for children, to the ©soi yewtatoi, 
or god' 's of ' generation ■> who were fomettmes called T§iW«V$es. 
Potter, Archaol. Grsec. T. 1. p. 434. 
TRITTVARCHI, t ? .tW ?z .,., among the Athenians, were 
magiftrates who had the command or government of the third 
part of a tribe. Potter, Archseol. Gra;c. T- 1. p. 78. See 
the article Phyl arch us. 
TRITURATION, {Cycl.)— Mr. Lindern relates two obferva- 
tions, which contradict the doctrine of violent Trituration, 
faid to be performed bytheftomach indigeftion. 1. A dog 
having fwallowed a die, vomited it up again eleven or twelve 
hours after, when the bony part of the die was much dimi- 
nifhed, but the pins of wood, on which the fpots are marked, 
were entire, and ftood out a confiderable way from the bone. 
2. Three ttomachs of fwine, were cruited fo thick over their 
Suppl. Vol. II. 



interior furface with a ftony fubftancc, that al! their cavity 
was filled, except a canal in the middle, of about an inch 
diameter. Notwithstanding this, the flefh of the creature 
was fair and found, and fold well. Hift. de L* Acad, dea 
Sciences. 1732. 
TRIUMFETTA, in botany, the na hie of a geniis of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe: Thefe is no cup unlcfs 
the flower itfelf be called fo ; this confifts of five ftrait 
erect concave petals, obtufe at the ends and bending back- 
wards^ and have a prominent poirit within the leaf, below 
the apex ; thefe fall foon after they open, whence they ap- 
pear rather the petals of a flower, than the leaves of a cup; 
the ftamina are fixteen erect fubulated filaments, of equal height 
and of the length of the flower ; the anthers: are fimple j the 
germen of the piftil is roundifh ; the ftyle is fimple, and of 
the length of the ftamina ; and the ftigma is bifid and acute ; 
the fruit is a globular capfule, every way befet with crooked 
prickles, and containing within it four cells, in each of which 
are two feeds, convex on one fide, and angular on the other. 
It is very rarely, however, that more than one feed comes toi 
maturity in the fame cell. Linwa't Genera Plant, p. 243. 
Plumici-, Gen. 8. 
TROADENSE Mariner, a name given by the antients, to a 
fpecies of white marble, dug in mount Ida, and greatly ufed 
in building; 
TROCHiLUS, [Cyc].)— Trochilus, in zoology; a name 
ufed by Ariftotle, Pliny, and others of the antient naturalifts, 
for the regu/ns erijiatus, or, as we call it^ the golden-crowned 
wren. Ray's Ornithol. p. 163. See RegUlus. 
Trochilus is alfo the name of a remarkable water-bird, 
being very long legged, yet web-footed. 
It is a very fwift runner on the ground, and is thence called 
by the Spaniards corri%a. Its beak is ftrait and black at 
the end, and the opening of its mouth very widej it has 
black eyes, furrounded by a white naked membrane, and that 
by a brown one. On its under part it is white; its back, 
moulders, and wings, are of a ferrugineous colour ; its run- 
ning is fo very fwift as to equal the flight of moft birds. Al- 
drovand, de Avib. 1. 19. c. 35. 
TROCHISCI e Nitro, a form of medicine, prefcribed in 
the late London difpenfatory, the preparation is thus : 
Take purified nitre four ounces, fine fugar a pound, re- 
duce them to fine powder, and make them up into Tro- 
ches, with mucilage of gum tragacanth. Pemberlon's Lond. 
Difp. p. 323. m 

Trochisci e Sulphure, a form of medicine, prefcribed in the 
late London pharmacopoeia, and made in this manner : Take 
of flower of fulphur wafhed two ounces, of double refined 
fugar four ounces ; beat them together, and by gradually ad- 
ding mucilage of quince-feed^ form Troches. Pembcrton's 
Lond. Difp. p. 324. 
TROCHIT^E {Cycl.)— Thefe fingle joints of the entrochus 
are found in fome places in fuch Valt numbers, as to make 
people fufpect that they could never have been fo ftrangely 
collected together, if they ever had been of animal origin ; 
but this is one of the many too ram conclufions of the mo- 
dern naturalifts. 

If we confider the vaft number of arrris or branches, of 
which the ftar-fifh confifts, whence thefe are produced, it 
will not a little tend to folve the difficulty : but if after this 
we confider the manner of life of the animal, we fhall find 
yet more reafon to be fatisfied, that the number of thefe fof- 
fils is no argument againtt their being its remains. The 
fpecies of ftar-fifh, whence they have their origin, is famous 
for the immenfe, and indeed amazing, number of its arms ; 
each of thefe arms is compofed of an immenfe number of 
thefe fingle joints, and the creatures while living ufually herd 
together ; and it frequently happens that in grafping after their 
prey, an arm or limb breaks off; the confequence of this is, 
that wherever the mutilated limb touches the arm of another 
fifti of the fame kind with its truncated end, it adheres and 
grows to it, fo as never to be feparated again : thus the two 
fifh are for ever fattened together. As they are continually 
reaching out their arms in fearch of prey, this accident often 
happens among them ; and it is not unufual to find a clutter, 
of twenty or more, of them thus growing together, and with 
their expanded arms forming a fort of net. Now if it be 
confidered, what a large number of fingle joints or Trochitee, 
go to the formation of the thicker part of one arm ; and how 
immenfe a number of arms, fuch a clufter as this poiTefles, 
from fo many fifh, each furnifhed with fo large a number, 
we fhall find, that the dif-united joints of one fuch clufter as 
this, fcattered over a ftratum of clay, would appear an 
amazing number : how much more then, the produce of 
twenty, fifty, or a hundred fuch, which it is no wonderful 
thing 'mould be found in one place, fince they are grega- 
rious animals. 

The comparifon of a fingle Trochite, or cntrochas, with the 
arm of this recent ftar-fifh, will at once evince the truth of 
this account of their origin, and the great error of thofe 
who have fuppofed them of a vegetable nature, and called 
them rock-plants. Kepellits, Epift. de Entroch. See the ar- 
ticle Entr.ochi. !,„« 
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TK.OCHITIFER Glens. See the article Glass Trochi- 
tifer. 

1 ROCHLEARIS {Cycl.) in anatomy, a name given by Fabri- 
cius, and fome other writers, to one of the mulcles of the eye, 
called by Albinus the obliquus fupericr oculi ; and by Tome, 
from its office, the opifex circumgyvatianh oculi. 

TROCHUS, in natural hiftory, the name given by authors to 
a genus of fhells ; fome of the fpecies of which refemble the 
figure of the Trocbus, or top, which boys play with. As 
there are many fpecies of this fiiell, however, which are fiat- 
ted and have nothing of this form, the whole feries of them 
are much better named, by a denomination taken from the 
ihape of the mouth, which is of an oval figure, and is alike 
in all thefe fpecies, and different from all other (hells. They 
are therefore aptly charactered by a late French writer under 
the name of cochlea; ore deprejfo. See the article Cochlea. 

'I ROCTUS, in ichthyology, a nanle given by Ariftotle, .Lili- 
an, Athencus, and others of the Greek writers, to the fifh 
called amia by Pliny, and mdft other of the later as well as 
antient Latin writers ; but by fome, lechia and glaucus. 
It is properly a fpecies of the fcomber, and is diftinguifhed 
from the others by the name of the fcomber with two fins 
on the back, and with the laft ray of the hinder fin very long. 
This is an obvious character, by which it is eaiily diftin- 
guifhed from all the other fcombri, of which it is a genuine 
fpecies. See the article Scomber. 

TROGLODYTES, in the Linnasan fyftem of zoology^ the 
name of a diftincf. genus of birds, of the order of the paileres ; 
the diftinguifning character of which is, that the beak is 
thread-like and pointed, and is crooked, and longer than the 
head. Lima:! Syftema Naturae, p. 49. See the article 
Passer* 

TROIS Cinque, in the French diftillery, a term ufed to eX- 
prefs their brandy when of a peculiar ftrength, confiding of 
five parts alcohol, and three parts phlegm. 
The method of diftilling the wines into brandy in France, is 
exactly the fame with that ufed with us to draw the fpirit 

. from our waih or fermented liquor of malt, treacle, fugar, or 
whatever other kind. They only obferve more particularly 
to throw a little of the natural lee into the ftill, along with 
the wine.; and the pooreft wines are found to fucceed beft on 
the trial, making by much the finelt. brandies. We are apt 
to wonder, that we cannot from the wines of particular coun- 
tries diftil their particular brandies ; but the whole myftery 
confifts in this, that they do not fend us over the fame wines 
which they ufe in diftilling, becaufe thefe latter would not be 
liked as wines, nor would keep in the bringing over. Some- 
times in Scotland, they meet with the poor and pnek'd wines, 
the fame that the French diltil their brandies from ; and from 
thefe they diftil a fpitit, not to be known from the brandy 
diltilled in France. 

The lee, which the French add in the diftillation, gives the 
brandy that high flavour, for which we fo much efteem it ; 
but they themfelves like it much the worfe for it. The French 
notion of a proof ftrength, determined by the chapelet or 
crown of bubbles, is the fame with ours ; and all their fine 
Spirits are found of this ftrength. 

But they have one particular expedient for thofe brandies, 
which prove foul and feedy, or retain the tafte of certain 
weeds which grow among the wines ; they draw them over 
again, with a defign to free them from that adventitious fla- 
vour. - In this operation they always leave out the faints, or 
rather they change the receiver as foon as ever the ftream 
comes proof ; then mixing together all that run off before, 
they make a brandy ftronger than the ordinary kind, and this 
is what they call Trms-cinque. 

The diftillers in France fcarce ever bring their brandies higher 
than' this ; for they have the art to perfuade the foreign merchant, 
that the phlegm of French brandy is natural and eflential to 
it : but the truth is, that the fpirit alone contains the fla- 
vour and excellence of the brandy, and it might as well be 
reduced to half its bulk for exportation, and fent over in the 
ftate of alcohol, and then lowered with common water, to 
the proof ftrength. 

The French ufe no art in colouring their Trois-cinque, any 
more than their common proof-brandy, nor do they add any 
thing to give them an additional flavour. The thing which 
they principally value themfelves upon, both in regard to 
brandies and wines, being to make them perfectly natural : 
fo that all the colour we find in their brandies is acquired 
from the cafk, and the time they are left in it, This is often 
twelve or eighteen months, fometimes two or three years ■ 
in this time they acquire a brown colour, and lofe their acrid 
tafte. 

The greateft adulteration of brandies is in England • the 
French have, no temptation to do it, they having no cheaper 
fpirit, fince the prohibition of molafies in their country. The 
Dutch are -in the fame condition, having no melafl'cs fpirit ; 

. and only a very coarfe and naufeous fugar-fpirit, and a yet 
worfe malt fpirit of their own manufacture ; a fingle gallon 
oi which, would fpoil a whole piece of brandy. The French 
brandy alio paying no duty in Holland, is as cheap, or nearly 
fo, there as in France itfelf. The duties being high upon 
Mjndy in England, it is greatly adulterated, and that with 
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all foils' of fpirlts ; as malt, melaifes, cyder, and "fugas 
fpirits ; and when this is done in a dexterous and fparing 
manner, the cheat is not eafily found out. Sbaiu's Ellav oh 
Diftillery. y 

TROMBA, in the Italian mufic, cither denotes the common 
trumpet, the buccinaof theantients, or the modern facbut, but 
more properly our trumpet. See the articles Trumpet, 
Sacbut, and Buccina, Cycl. 

TROMBETTA, in ichthyology, a name given by the Italians, 
to the fifh commonly called fcolapax by authors. See the ar- 
ticle Scolopax. 

It is properly a fpecies of the baliftes, and is diftinguifhed by 
Artedi, by the name of the baiiftes with two fpines in the 
place of the belly-fins, and another fingle fpine below the 
anus. See the article Bahstes. 

Tromeetta, in the Italian mufic, a fmall trumpet, being 
the diminutive of tromba. See the article Tromba. 

TROMBONE, in the Italian mufic, a facbut. See the arti- 
cle Sacbut, Cycl. 

Trombone, piccicla^ grojfb, prhno^fecunch, &c. See the ar- 
ticle Sacbut. Ibid. 

7ROMPE, in the manege. See the article Deceived. 

TRONCO per Graziai in the Italian mufic, by the French 
called coup de grace; is ufed to intimate to the voices, as 
Well as inftruments* that they are not to draw out the found 
to its natural length, but tut it fhort ; that is, only continue 
it long enough to be heard, by which means there is a fmall 
filence between each found ; which has a very good effect 
in expreffions of griefj to make figns ; and alfo in expreilions 
. of wonder and furprife, &c. 

TRONE {Cycl.) — Trone-P^W, in Scotland, contains twenty 
Scotch ounces. But becaufe it is ufual to allow one to the 
fcore, the Tram-pound is commonly 21 ounces. 

TRONE-S/otfi:, in Scotland, according to Sir John Skene, con- 

■ tains iqi pounds. Vid. Treat. Pracl. Geom. p. 153. 

TROOPER, in the military art, a private man in a troop of 
horfe. 

TROPER, in our old writers, is ufed for a book of alternate 
turns and refponfes in finging mafs. Lindewode calls it liber 

^ jeqiier.tiaruni. Ho-ved, Hift. p. 283. 

IROPHY [Cycl.)— Trophy, in architecture, an ornament 
which represents the trunk of a tree, charged or encompaffed 
all round about with arms or military weapons, both ofren- 
fwe and defenfive. 

TROPIC (6>/.)— Tropic/^Wj. Dr. Lifter has advanced 
a very ftrange fyftem as to the nature and origin of thefe 9 
Which is, that they are owing to the halitus of fea-plants, 
growing in great abundance in particular places ; he fuppofes 
that the Levant breezes are brifkeft about noon, becaufe the 
fun at that time exhales molt from the plant. The direction 
of this breeze from eaft to weft, he fuppofes may be partly 
owing to the general current of the fea j for a gentle air will 
be led by the ftream of our rivers, for example ; and partly 
to this, that every plant is in fome meafure an heliotrope 
or turnfole, bending itfelf in fome degree after the fun, and 
confequently emitting its vapours according to the courfe of 
the fun. Phil. Tranf. N°. 156. See the article Tropical, 
Cycl. 

TROSSULI, among the Romans, a name given by fome to the 
guards that attended the kings of Rome, otherwife called Ce- 
leres. Sec the article Celeres. 

TROUSSEQUEUE, inthemanege. See thearticleDocK. 

TROUT, (Cycl.) a very valuable river-fifb, the diftinguifh- 
ing characters of which are thefe : Its body is long ; its head 
fhort and roundifh ; the end of its nofe or fnout obtufe and 
blunt j its tail is very broad ; its mouth large ; and each jaw 
furniftied with one row of {harp teeth ; and in its palate there 
are three parcels of teeth, each of an oblong figure in the 
congeries, and all meeting in an angle near the end of the 
nofe ; and the tongue has fix, eight, or ten teeth alfo on it; 
andits fides are beautifully variegated with red fpots. 
This delicious fifh is obferved to come in ; and go out of feafon 
with the flag and buck ; the time of its fpawning is remark- 
able ; moft other fifh do this in warm weather, but the Trout , 
in Odtobcr or November. Among the feveral kinds of Trout, 
the red and the yellow are the belt for the table; and in the 
fame fpecies the female has always the preference to the male ; 
the head of the female is fmallcr, and the body deeper than 
in the male. They are known to be in feafon by the bright 
colour of their fpots, and by the largciiefs and thicknefs of 
their backs ; which laft .is a general rule in regard to all fifh,. 
to know when they are in feafon. 

In the winter the Trout is fick, lean, and unwholeforne, and 
very often is loufy. The loufe, as it is called, of the Trout is 
a fmall worm with a large head, which flicks very faff, to the 
fides of the fifh ; they live upon the juices of the fifh all the 
time of the cold weather, while he is poor and lies quiet in the 
deep waters; but when the warm weather in the fpring comes 
on, and the fifh leaves his lazy life at the bottom, and comes 
up to the mallow gravelly places, where the ftream is fwift„ 
he foon (hakes them off. 

The Trout, at its firft coming into the (hallow waters, may 
be feen to rub his body continually upon the fbarp gravel at 
the bottom ; it is by this means that he gets off theie worms 
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or lice, as they are called. From this time he begins to feed on 
flies ; but in May the peculiar fly that he is fond of is pro- 
duced, and after feeding that whole month on this infect, 
the flcih of the fifh becomes more red and firm, and its 
bigheft feafon begins. 

The general baits for a Trout, are a worm, a minnow, or a 
fly, whether natural or artificial : among worms there are 
fevcral kinds which this fifh is fond of; fuch are the earth- 
worm, and dung-worm in particular; the lob-worm and 
branding-worm alfo are efteemed : but the beft of all is the 
fquirrel-tail worm, which has a ftreak down the back, a red 
head, and a broad tail. The brandling is commonly found 
in a old dung-hill, or under cow-dung, or elfe among tan- 
ners-bark ; the others arc found in the earth, and under large 
flones or ftumps of trees : whatever worm is tried, the longer 
it is kept to fcower firft, the better the Trout will take it : 
they are to be kept in an earthen- pot among mofs, which 
■ is to be fhifted once in three or four days, or oftner if the 
weather be very hot. 

To take the 7mtf*with a ground-bait, the angler mould have 
alight, taper, rod, with a tender hazel top; and may an- 
gle with a fingle hair of three links, the- one tied to the other, 
for the bottom of the line ; and a line of three haired-links 
for the upper part : with this fort of tackle, if the fportfman 
have room enough, he will take the largeft Trout in the ri- 
ver. Some fifh with three haired-links at the bottom of the 
hnc, but there is very little fport to be expected this way, 
for the Trout is very fufpicious and very quick lighted. The 
angler mutt always keep out of fight, and the point of the 
rod mutt be down the ftream. The feafon for filhing for the 
Trout with a ground-bait begins in March, and the morn- 
ings and evenings in general are the beft time ; but if the 
weather be cloudy, the fport may be followed all day long. 
There mutt be a plummet at ten inches from the hook, 
which the angler mutt feel always touching the ground, and 
this mutt be heavier the fwifter the ftream is. The common 
worm is a good bait. 

The minnow is a very good bait for the Trout, and with 
this the tackle need not be fo flight, for the Trout will make 
at this bait with lefs confideration, and fieze it as foon as it 
comes in fight ; the upper part of the line with this bait, may 
be of three filks and three hairs for the upper part, and two 
filks and two hairs for the lower; and the hook may be 
moderately large. The whiteft minnows and thofe of the 
middle fize are the beft bait for the Trout, and tbeyfhould be 
fo fixed on the hook, as to turn round when they are drawn 
up againft the ftream. The beft way of baiting this fifh, 
is to put the hook in at the mouth and out at the gills, then 
drawing it thro' about three inches, to put it again in its 
mouth, and let the point and beard come out at the tail, 
and then to tie the hook and his tail with a fine white thread, 
letting the body of the minnow be almoft ftrait down the hook ; 
by this means it will turn, as it is pulled againft the ftream ; 
and the more and quicker it turns the better : for want of a 
minnow, a fmall loach or a ftickle-back will fervc. 
The moit agreeable manner of fifhing for Trout is, however, 
with the fly, when the fportfman has found the true me- 
thod of doing it ; the rod in this cafe mutt be light and plia- 
ble, and the line long and fine ; if one hair be ftrong enough, 
as it may be made, by proper fkill in the angler, there will 
be more fifh caught, than where a thicker line is ufed ; and 
the fly-fifher fhould have the wind in his back, and the fun 
before him. 
TRUFFLES, [Cyd:) Tubera, in botany. See the article Tu- 

BERA. 

The antlents, it is evident from their writings, were not ac- 
quainted with the fort of Truff.es which we have in ufe at 
prefent ; they defcribe theirs to have been of a reddifh colour, 
and fmooth on the furface ; we at prefent know this kind 
very well ; it is common in Italy, and is called the wild Truf- 
fle, and difrcgarded. They had indeed the white African 
Truffle, fometimes brought to them, and held it invaft efteem 
for its flavour. The Romans called it the Lybian tuber, and 
the Greeks the Cyrenean mify; thefe people were very little 
acquainted with the African affairs, and called all the things 
they had from that part of the world by the name of Cyre- 
nean. 

Avifenna recommends thofe Truffles as the beft which were 
of a whitifh colour within ; and this not being a clear white, 
he exprefTes hinifelf by a word which iignifies fund -coloured, 
alluding to dufky white fand, in common ufe at that time. 
Pliny has fo far miftaken the fenfe of the author from whom 
be takes his accounts, that he fays, the Lybian tubera or 
Cyrenean mify were more flefhy than the others : but Theo- 
phraftus fays only, that they had a rich flefh-hke fmell, by 
■which he diftinguifhes them from the infipid Truffle in com- 
mon ufe with the Greeks at that time. The word ramul 
which the interpreters of Avifenna have rendered fand-coloured, 
may be perhaps properly ra triad, which is afh-coloured ; and 
if this be the true reading, we get over a great many dif- 
ficulties, among the later writers about what the tubera are- 
nola or fandy Truffles of the antients were. 
It is certain that the fineft Truffles were called by fome au- 
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thors by this epithet arenofa, with a very different meaning 
only exprefling that they were produced in fandy countries : 
the European Truffles both then were, and now are moftiy 
produced in dry ground on the fides of hills ; but the Lybian 
were produced only in the burning fiends of that coun- 
try, and thefe were therefore called fand-Truffles . Serapio 
tells us, that the beft of all Truffles were thofe produced in 
find ; and Martial alludes to thefe, where he defcribes the 
fineft Truffles as breaking the furface of the earth into cracks, 
and _ by that means directing people where to fcarch for them. 
This paflage of Martial has been indeed feverely criticifed 
on by many; and our own obfervation, and the teftimony 
of Pliny called in to prove the poet in an error : we do not 
indeed fee the ground burft or crack where the Truffles are ; 
and Pliny tells us exprefly, that the Truffles of his time never 
broke the earth where they grew, but remained quietly under 
it without giving any indication of their being there. This 
may all be true both of the common Roman Truffle and of 
ours_; but as Martial here plainly fpeaks of the fineft kind, 
that is the Lybian Truffles, we muft fee whether the African 
Truffles do or do not break the ground where they lie, be- 
fore we cenfure or applaud the poet. Leo Africanus is the raoft 
exprefs in the account of the Lybhn-Truffle of" any author, 
and he fays, that the places where they are may always be 
known by the earth on the furface being railed into hillocks, 
and breaking in numerous cracks : thus we find the poet is 
fo far from being culpable in his expreflion, that he appears 
to have been better acquainted with the nature of the fub- 
je£t, than the author who wrote exprefly upon it. 
I he Truffle is moft abundantly produced in dry fields of a 
reddifh loamy earth, not too poor; and they are found to 
flourifh moft near the roots of elms, the ilex, and fome other 
trees. They do not well bear thefevcrity of hard winters, but 
are ufuaDy fcarce all the feafon after fuch. The fmalleft are 
found about the bignefs of a pear, and they grow from this 
fize fometimes to a pound weight, but fuch are not com- 
mon ; what are taken up in the fpring are diftinguifhed by 
their white colour, and iniipidity to the tafte, and are com- 
monly called white Truffles : thofe taken up in autumn are 
of a variegated colour within, and are called rri arbled Trufffes j 
the inner fubftance having fwelled extreamly and changed 
colour, and the white part now remaining only in form of 
a number of pipes or tubules, which feem in many places 
to run to the extremity, and terminate in the chaps and 
wrinkles of the back. The greyifh fubftance, which is wrapped 
up among thefe tubules, when examined by the microfcope, 
appears to be a tranfparent parenchyma, compofed of little 
bladders or hollow vefiels, in the midft of which may be feeh 
fmall round bodies, which are unqueftionably the feeds of 
the Truffle. 

When the Truffles are arrived at this degree of maturity, 
which is generally in Auguft, they are of a fine high flavour 
and agreeable fmell ; and the heat and rains at this feafon 
greatly promoting their growth, has been the occafion of the 
old error, that thunder produced them ; after this they con- 
tinue good to the middle of winter, and fometimes even till 
March ; but thofe gathered from this time till the end of July 
are lmall and only white, never marbled nor of their hiffh 
tafte. 

If the Truffles are not taken up when fully ripe, they always 
rot and burft ; whence it is plain that they are an annual 
plant, which lives no longer than till they have perfected 
their feeds. And if .the place where the old ones have rotted 
and burft be examined, the feeds will be found after fome 
time to have vegetated, and a great number of young Truf- 
fles to be produced in the place : thefe, if not defiroyed by 
the frofts, are what in the enfuing fpring furnifh the younger 
white Truffles. 

The Truffle is very apt to be pierced and eaten within by a 
worm, and this tbo' a damage to the particular Truffle, is 
of fome iervice to the people, who make it their bufinefs to 
feek for them ; for this worm, after a proper time parted in 
that ftate, changes into its chryfalis ftate in the body of the 
Truffle ; whence he foon after comes out, in the fhape of a 
beautiful violet-coloured fly ; and wherever thefe flies are 
found, they are an indication that there are beds of Truffles 
near, as they are never bred in any other root. 
Thefe communicate a bitternefs to the whole Truffle, and 
and make it unfit for the table; tho', if the whole be carefully 
fearched into, the part eaten by the worm, and the hole by 
which it made its way in, will be found to be in reality the 
only bitter parts, and the reft of the Truffle, when thefe are cut 
our, as good as ever : but, befide thefe defiroyers, the microf- 
cope ufually difcovers on the furface of the Truffle a multi- 
tude of other devourers, which are fmall white animalcules, 
continually eating, and fearching the cracks of the bark, as 
the places where the pulp is moft eafily come at; thefe fome- 
what refemble mites. 

The earth that produces Truffles rarely affords any other 
plants, thefe taking up all the nourifhment it can afford : the 
earth all about them fmells fo very ftrongly of them, that 
they are eafily found out by it, by the animals which carry 
their nofes near the ground : and thofe who fought after them 

foon 
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foon found the way of ufing hogs to fearch them Out 4 but 
thefe being a fort of unmanageable animal, dogs were found, 
which would fupply their place with more certainty, and 
much lefs trouble. Mem. Acad. Sc'ien. Paris, An. 1711. 

TRUFFL£-/foraj, in natural hiftory, a fpecies of fly-worm 
which is found in Truffles, and lives in and feeds on them, 
till the time it undergoes the common metamorphofis of thefe 
creatures, for the production of a fly, like that from the egg 
of which it was hatched. 

Thefe are a great nufance to the Truffles, and often wholly 
fpoil them ; on premng them in this (late with the finger, 
one may ufually perceive fome places give way, and on open- 
ing thefe the worms are found. 

They are Very fmall, and have two brown fpots, eafily dif- 
tinguifhable near their hinder end ; which are the two pofterior 
ftigmatai They are all over white, and very tranfparent ; 
arid one may very eafily diftinguilh the two black Italics of 
their two hooks, with which they tear the fubftance of the 
Truffle, as the other fpecies do their food : the anus in thefe 
is very vifible, and is placed near the extremity, and under 
the belly ; the creature fecrets from this a whitiih vi!cid mat- 
ter, which is a great means of haftening the corrupting of 
the Truffle : while in the Truffle, thefe worms are always fur- 
rounded with this vifcid matter ; but when they have arrived at 
their full growth, which is ufually in a few days, they then 
leave the Truffle, and go to fcek fome proper place, where they 
may reft during the time of their transformation; they enter the 
earth for this purpofe, and twelve hours after they have gone into 
it they are transformed into an egg-fhaped (hell, of a chefnut- 
brown, of the fame fort with that of the blue flefh-fly. 
This (hell is in thefe, as in all the other infects of the fame 
clafs, made of their proper (kin ; what it has particular is, 
that it is fomewhat flatted, efpecially at the anterior end ; and 
alt the way down this flatted part, on each fide, it is bordered 
by a fort of band or filament, like that on each fide at the 
anterior end of the fhells of the common flefh-fly worm. 
The ftigmata are placed in a line with thefe, and the ante- 
terior ones terminate them ; at the middle of the anterior 
end, there are feveral folds, like a purfe when drawn together, 
which encompafs the opening by which the firft ring is drawn 
in at the time of the formation of this fiiell. 
Thefe are the worms in a manner peculiar to the Truffles ; 
but befide thefe, they often furnifh nourifbment to another 
fpecies, very common in mufhrooms of the ordinary eatable 
kind, and which has a yellow body and a black cruftaceous 
head. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. Vol. 4. p. 374. 

TRUMPE, in ichthyology, a name given by fome of the En- 
glifh writers, to that fpecies of whale, called by the gene- 
rality of authors cete, and balana major. 
It is, according to the new fyftem of Artedi, one of the cato- 
dons ; and is diftingu'ilhed from the other fpecies of that ge- 
nus, by having the fiftula fituated in the neck : the Dutch 
call this the pot whale-fifh. See the articles Catodon, and 
Baljen a. 

TRUMPET {Cycl.) — TRUMPET-ftewr, Bignonla, in bo- 
tany, the name of a genus of plants, the characters of which 
are thefe : The flower is compofed of only one leaf, of a 
tubular form, wide open at the mouth ; and feeming as if 
bilabiated : from the flower-cup arifes a piftil, which is fixed 
111 the manner of a nail to the hinder part of the flower; 
this afterwards becomes a fruit or pod, divided into two cells 
by a longitudinal membrane, and containing flatted and 
uiually alated feeds. 

The fpecies of Bignonia enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe: 1. The afh-leaved American Bignonla, with great 
fcarlet- flowers. 2. The afh-leaved trcc-Bignonla of America, 
with yellow flowers. 3. The fhort-podded American Big- 
noma, with tendrils to the ftalks. 4. The long-podded Ame- 
rican Bignonla, with long tendrils to the ftalks. 5. The two- 
leaved climbing American Bignonla , with long and broad pods, 
and broad feeds. 6. The bifoliate-climbing American Bigno- 
nla, with fweet-fcented, violet-coloured flowers, and dry, 
oval fruit. 7. The bifoliate-climbing American Bignonla, 
with purplifti-yellow, fcentlefs flowers, and hard, oval fruit. 

8. The tree-Blgnonia of America, with thin box-like leaves. 

9. The tree- Bignonla of America, with fingle undulated- 
leaves, and very long and narrow pods. 1 0. The heart-leaved 
tree- Bignonla, of the Eaft-Indies. n. The long-leaved 
Indian ttee-Blgnoriia. 12. The five-leaved Indian tree-.B;,£-- 
nonia, witli a rofe-coloured flower, and flat pods. 13. The 
frnaller five-leaved Indian irec-Bignonla, with a rofe-coloured 
flower, and angular pods. Tourn. Inft. p. 164. 

Trumpet-S^//, Buccinwn, in natural hiftory, the name of 
a large genus of (hells, the characters of which are thefe ; they 
are univalve fhells of the form of a Trumpet, according to old 
pictures ; with a wide belly, and a large, broad, and elon- 
gated mouth. They have a diftinct and regular tail, ufually 
long, tho' fometimes fhort ; they have a crooked beak, and 
the clavcilc' is often elevated, tho' fometimes deprefled and 
contabulated. See Tab. of Foflils, Clafs 9. 
The family of the Bucclna, when examined ever fo ftrictly, 
is very large ; but according to the general cuftom of authors, 
of confounding together feveral genera under the name, it is 



ufually made to appear much larger than it really is. lAfter 
has made it comprehend a vaft number of (hells, bv con- 
founding with it the families of the murex and purpura. 
It is not indeed peculiar to this author, to have confounded 
thefe genera ; thofe who went before him have done the fame : 
and Pliny has comprifed the buccinum, murex, and purpura, 
under the general name cttyx* 

To avoid the general confufion, which arifes from not diftin- 
guifhing the families of the buccinum, murex, purpura, and 
vis, or fcrew-fhell, it will be proper to obferve, that there are 
regular characters, which diftinguilh them all, one from an- 
other : the characters are thefe : 

The buccinum differs from xhepurpura, in that it hasaverylong 
mouth of an oval figure, and has an elevated head ; whereas 
the purpura has a round mouth, and a head fomewhat flatted. 
The tail of the purpura is alfo ufually furrowed, and is Charter 
than that of the bucclnums. 

The buccinum differs alfo from the murex in having a longer tail, 
by the fmoothnefs and variety of colours of its coat, and by 
having a larger mouth lefs rurnifhed with teeth ; the murex 
having a frnaller and longer-fhaped mouth, its fur face covered 
with points or fpires, and feveral teeth. 

It is eafier to diftinguifh the Buccinum from the fcrew-fhell, 
as this is always more long and flender than the buccinum; it 
has alfo a flat mouth, and has rarely any tail. Thefe are all 
very large families in nature, and it is highly neceflary for the 
naturallits to be well acquainted with them. 
The moft lingular fpecies of the buccinum clafs, is one that 
has its mouth turned the contrary way to all other (hells : 
this has been thence called by authors, the unique and the 
fans par ei lie. Aldrovand is of opinion, that the bucclna may 
be ranked among the bivalve fhells ; becaufe they have an 
operculum, or fhelly fubftance, fixed to the end of their body, 
which occafionally flops up the aperture of the mouth ; but 
if this were a fufficient reafon we fhould have many more ge- 
nera to add to the bivalves, particularly the fnails of feveral 
kinds. 

The bucclna generate in the warm months, and fome fpe- 
cies of them are feen very frequently remaining in pairs to- 
gether, upon the rocks deferred by the tide on that occalion. 
Thefe have been thence fuppofed to be of a different genus, 
and have been called bucclna littoralia ; they are ufually found 
in copulation early in the morning. Rumphius, de Teft. 
Aldrovand. de Teft. 1. 3. c. 231. Lifter, Hilt. Animal. Angl. 
p. 158. 

The fpecies of the bucclna being very numerous, they are 
arranged under feveral diftinct heads, according to certain 
obvious diftinctions ; and are as follow : 1. Of the bucclna 
with long diftinct tails and oblong mouths, there are thefe 
fpecies. 1. The great brownifh white, contubulated, and 
tuberous buccinum, 2. The fmall brown furrowed buccinum. 
3. The buccinum with double and dentated lips. 4. The 
buccinum called the tower of Babel, 5. The red-fpotted buc- 
cinum, 6. The Perfian buccinum. y. The radiated bucci- 
num, with broad, blackifh- red fpots. 8. The buccinum fafci- 
ated and undulated on each fide, with a dentated columella. 

9. The thick buccinum, with oblong and fpotted tubercles. 

10. The ftriated and bottle buccinum. It is to be obferved 
that when the laft fpecies but one is polifhed, the lofs of its 
outer coat gives it a very different appearance j and it is found 
in many of the cabinets of the curious, variegated wuh blue 
and whitiih -brown fpots. 11, The buccinum, with a conta- 
bulated and pulvinated clavicle. 12. The ftriated buccinum, 
with three tuberous eminences. 1 3. The coftatcd and ftriated 
buccinum. 

Of the bucclna with a fhort tail and a wide mouth, we have 
the following known fpecimens : 1. The hairy buccinum of 
Rumphius. 2. The thick buccinum called Midas's ear, with 
a dentated columella : this when polifhed aflumes a very dif- 
ferent appearance, and is found in many cabinets under the 
name of the agate buccinum, as it carries a great refemblance 
of that (tone. 3. The grey wide mouth buccinum : this alfo 
when polifhed aflumes a very different appearance, and is fpotted 
and lineated in an elegant manner ; tho' wholly plain while 
it has its outer coat. 4. The undulated and ftriated bucci- 
num. 5. The buccinum covered with pointed tubercles placed 
in regular order. 6. The deprefled umbilicated buccinum^ 
with the lip and columella both dentated. 7. The yellow 
umbilicated buccinum. 8. The fans par ei I, or buccinum with 
the mouth opening the contrary way to all the other. 9. The 
alated and punctuated buccinum. 10. The tuberous buccinum, 
with two high ribs. 11. The rough furrowed buccinum, with 
a thick lip and an oval mouth. 1 2. The hermit buccinum ; 
this ufually has the hermit-fifh, a kind of fmall crab in it, and 
has its clavicle full of fmall balani. 

Of the bucclna which have long and erect clavicles, thefe are 
the following known fpecies: 1. The Chinefe town fhell, 
with a dentated columella. 2. The buccinum furrounded with 
red and white fafcias. 3. The buccinum called tiara or papal 
crown, with the columella and lip dentated. 4. The mitre 
or plume buccinum. 5. The yellowifh buccinum, with a den- 
tated columella. 6. The buccinum with zones of brown 
and yellow. 7. The great triton buccinum. 8. The wide 
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hiouthcd buccumm. 9. The ftriated buccinum with prickly 
nta, io. Ihe reticulated buccinum, with oblong tubercles. 
II. I he red-mouthed (potted buccinum, with an irresrularlv 
itnatcd clavicle. ° 

OF thofe -.buccina which have lefs erefl clavicles and crooked 
roltra, there are the following known fpecies: I. The rouoh 
tuccinum, called the Swifs-ftdl. 2 . The diftortion or gri- 
mace (hell, w.th a ftriated lip and columella. 3. The buccinum 
with its l.p elevated above the reft of the furface. 4. The 
(mooth-lippcd buccumm. 5. The fmoother bodied buccinum ■ 
thefe are ail of the grimace kind. 6. The rough buccinum, 
with elevated tubes or pipes. 7. The tuberous buccumm, 
■with a donated wide mouth, and a long crooked and fur- 
lowed roftrum. S. The yellowifh tuberous ftriated bucci- 
num, with a deprefled clavicle, and with furrowed lips and 
■columella. 9. The yellow buccinum, with an erect clavicle 
and a red mouth. 10. The ftriated buccinum, with. oblong 
tubercles, it. The ftriated gold-yellow buccinum-. 12. The 
buccinum with brown, yellow, and white ftria;. Hift. Nat. 
Eclair, p. 263. 

It appears from the writings of the antients, that the famous 
purple dye, wh.ch they obtained from a (hcll-fifh was not pe- 
culiar to any one fpecies ; but was found in feveral of the 
imaller kinds of buccina ; fome of which they called murices, 
from the hollow fpincs, or long and (lender proceflts, which 
run in different directions from their (hells. 
Mr. Reaumur when on the coafts of Poitou, found certain 
eggs of fifties, arranged in regular order, and in great num- 
bers, on the rocks and faked banks, which had the fame 
property with the purple-dying liquor of the buccinum ; and 
which, as it is not yet known to what particular filh they be- 
long, or what ufes they may hereafter be brought to ferve, 
it may be proper to defcribe here. 

Each egg is of an elliptic fpheroidal figure, the fmallcft part 
of which is about a twelfth of an inch in diameter, and the 
largeft about one fifth, and it is attached to the rock or fand 
by a pedicle refembling that of a fruit ; this is about a twelfth 
of an inch long, and a fouith part of its length in diameter. 
Ihe eggitfelf is hollow, and is filled with the ftaining li- 
quor ; its furface is only a membrane in the nature of parch- 
ment : at the end, oppofite to that where the pedicle is fixed, 
there is a hole or aperture, refembling the mouth of a glafs- 
bottle ; but that the liquor may not run out at this, it is 
flopped with a tranfpai-cnt fubftance, which ferves as a cork 
to it; this however is placed exaflly in a contrary dircftion 
to the corks of our bottles ; for the larger end is on the infide, 
io that all the force the included liquor can have on it, can 
be only to ftop up the mouth the more firmly: befide this 
alfo, it is cemented down all round by a fort of glue. This 
egg contains two liquors, the one white and the other yellow ; 
as the common eggs have their yolk and white : but the 
yellow liquor .n this, is not colic-Bed all into one body ; 
but fwims about freely in the white in eight diftina drops. 
I he glutinous liquor by which the pedicles of thefe eggs are 
fattened to the ftone or faud, is of fuch force, that it is not 
eafy to pull them off without breaking the eggs -, but by 
help of the thin blade of a knife, they may be taken off 
•without injury. As there are always a great number of the 
lucernes of the fmaller kinds, about the places where thefe 
eggs are found, Mr. Reaumur was led to believe that they 
were the eggs of this fifth ; in favour of which fuppofition, 
the colour they afford in common with that fifh, is alfo no 
final] argument ; what made this opinion appear lefs probable 
to him, was the largenefs of thefe e™ s in proportion to thofe 
n"'u i butwe arc fo wdl affiled of the largenefs of many 
men-fifties e gg s > >n proportion to their own fize, that this 
feems but a weak argument againft fo 'probable an opinion 
Mem. Acad. Par. 171 1. 

Pliny feems to derive the name buccinum from buccina, a kind 
of mufical inftrument-' ; but it is more probable that inftru- 
ment took its name from the (hell to which it bore a refem- 
blance, and of which it might probably have been anticntly 
made ».— [> Plin. Hift. Nat. 1. 9. c. 36. b Phil. Tranf. N». 
282. p. 1277.] 

Buccina are of fome ufe in phvfic; when calcined they have 
a drying cauftic quality. Lifter., Ap. Phil. Tranf. No. 197. 
p. 645. See Tab. of Shells, N 3 . 9. and Tab. of Follils, 
Clafs 9. 

Buccinum lapiiofum is a figured ftone, fhaped like the former 
and probably only a petrifaction of the fllcll above-mentioned 
Mcrcat. Metalloth. Arm. 9. loc. 36. c. 33. p. 301. 
Ray fpeaks of a buccinum which not only petrified, hut after 
petrifaction was converted into a pyrites. Ray, Phil. Lett 
p. 202. See Pyrites, Cycl. and Suppl. 

TRUMPETER, {Cycl.) in zoology, a name given in En- 
land, to a particular (pedes of pigeon, called by Moore 
the columba tibicen. 
This fpecies is of the middle fize of the common pigeon, 

■ and made conliderably like it ; but it is pearly-eyed ; is of a 
mottled black, and is feathered down the le a s and feet, and 
is turn-crowned like the nun, and fome of the other fpecies ; 
fometimes like the finnikin, but much larger : this feems to 
be the beft fort as being the moft melodfous. The heft cha- 
laacr to know them by, is a tuft of feathers growing at ihe 
SuPPi,. Vol. It. 
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robt of the Beak; and the larger this tuft is, tlic more flier 
are efteemed. I he reafon of their name is, that they imi- 
tate in their cooing the found of the trumpet; but to be often 
entertained with their melody, it is neceffary to feed them 
frequently with hemp-feed: Moore's Columbarium, p. 45. 

Trumpeter, in a man of war, one whofe office is always to at- 
tend the captain's command, and be ready at the entertain- 
ment of ftrangers. In the time of an engagement his proper 

_ ^ftatinn is on the poop. 

TRUNGIBIN, in natural hiftory, a name given by Rawwolf, 
Tournefort, and others ; to a fort of manna collefted from the 
alhcigi mamorum, as the common manna is from theafh ; and 
ufed in the eaftem parts of the world as a purge. It is what 
we call the manna perjicum, and tho' in itlelf a very fine and 
clean kind of manna, yet it is ufually fo carelefly collefled, 
and mixed with lo much filth, that it requires to be given in 
three times the dofe of ours, in order to purge,' The name 
feems very evidently to be a corruption of the Urcniabin or 
leren-jabm of the Arabians, which was the word ufed by alt 



article Leaf. 

, hollow, flen- 

der, and oblong body ; joined to the fore-part of the heads 
of many infefls, and ferving them for fucking the blood or 
juices of the animals or vegetables, on which they feed. ' 
The Trunks of flies ferve for diftinguifhing many genera 
of thofe little animals, from their different form and other 
accidents. Some of thefe arc a tube formed all of one Am- 
ple piece, and others compofed of feveral (horter pieces, nicely 
joined together : fome are thin and as it were ftlelly, others 
thick and fleftiy ; thofe of fome flies are terminated by a fort 
of broad foot, or by a fort of thick lips ; and thofe of others 
have no lips, or at leaft no fenfible ones ; and others are 
made in form of a fpiudle hollowed at the end. 
It is often neceffary to have recourfe to the microfcope, to 
diftmguifh with nicety and exaftnefa between thefe ; and how 
ind.ed is it poffible to do any thing without the help of glafles, 
in the diftinflions of the parts of animals, the whole bodies 
of which are fo very minute. 

Without the afliftance of glafles, however, it is eafy to diftin- 
guilh among the flies of different genera, three different man- 
ners of carrying this organ when in a ftate of inaflion. Many 
dies have Trunks which they can molten, when they are not 
ufing them ; thefe are fixed in the fore-part of the creature's 
head, where there is a cavity deftined to receive them when 
they are not in ufe. In many fpecies, this cavity is no more 
than a mere finus or hole, in the fore-part of the head ? but 
in others it is more nicely contrived, the anterior part of the 
head lengthening itfelf, and forming a kind of arched vault 
fur its reception. Other flies hzveTrunks, which in the time 
of inaction are turned, or fomewhat folded from above down- 
wards j the Trunks of bees are of this kind. Ibid. 
There are others alfo, which have their Trunks contained en- 
tirely in a fort of cafe, where they lie ftrait at length, with- 
out being either turned or folded ; but they arc able to en- 
cline them in any direction, in regard to the pofition of their 
legs : of this kind are the Trunks of the cicada:, gnats, bV. 
Among the butterfly clafs, a great number are furnifhed with 
| a Trunk ; but there are alfo a great number that have it not : 
the fly of the filk-worm, and many, as well larger as fmaller 
kinds, are without this, (as it feems necefl'ary) organ,' by 
which they fuck the juices from flowers; and which is the 
only way of their taking in nnurifhment. Thofe fpecies 
which have it, ftiew it to the firft view ; it is placed in the 
middle of the head directly between the two eyes. And tho' 
in feveral fpecies it is very long, yet it takes up even in thefe 
but very little room ; when it is not in ufe, ic.is always rolled 
up in a fpiral form, in the manner of the fpring of a' watch ; 
and even the fliorteft of them are thus turned as well as the 
longeft. Some of them make only one or two turns of this 
kind, others of a middling length make four ; and finally the 
longeft of all frequently make eight turns. In the rolled 
ftate, we can fee only a fmall part of one of the outer turns 
of the fpiral ; the origin and extremity, with a great part 
of the intermediate fpires, being hid under a remarkable fort 
of hood or mitre; which is formed of two hairy bodies, follow- 
ing the contour of the eyes, and arifing from their under-part 
in form of pieces of the fkin of fome animal, with the hair 
upon it. Thefe are moveable at the pleafure of the animal, 
and feem intended by nature only as a cafe, for the defence 
of this tender and Decenary organ to the creature. Reaumur* 
Hift. Inf. vol. 1. P.i. p. 287. 

T Ins is the cafe in moft of the fpecies, but in fome others 
the office of thefe hairy bodies is fupplied by two rounded 
and very prominent parrs, which in the fame manner follow 
the contour of the lower part of the eyes, and fill up a 
great part of rhe frent of the head ; leaving only a fort of 
channel or furrow between them as a place for the Trunk. 
Thefe parts the French naturalifts call the beards of the but- 
terflies, and in fome fpecies they are of a very Angular figure ; 
extremely different from thofe which have been here defcribed . 
If one is defirous to know in what manner this Trunk is ufed, 
he need only follow a butterfly to a flower, and there ob- 
fcrve its motions. As foon as it is fettled on the verge, it un- 
Y y y y rols 
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rots this Trunk, and extends it into a perfectly fffiflt piece ; 
it then directs it into the flower, and thrufts its extremity 
to the very bottom, where it is affixed to the cup ; this is 
the cafe, however deep the flower be. When it has been 
a few minutes in the flower, it draws it out and rolls it up ; 
and after a few moments,- it extends and plunges it into the 
flower again : this it repeats four or five times, and then flies* 
away to another flower.: This is the thing that has occafi- 
oned the poets to make the butterfly the emblem of incon- 
ftancy, in its flying immediately from one flower to another ;■ 
but the truth is, that the flower it leaves is no longer capable of 
affording it the nourifhment it wants. 

There are among the butterflies,, fome which never fettle 
upon any thing, but are eternally upon the wing in the man- 
ner of fwallows : thefe feed on the wing as thofe birds do. 
We often fee them buzzing about a flower in the manner of 
a bee, and in that cafe they fuibin themfelves in the air with 
their wings, while they unrol their Trunk, and thruft its 
extremity into the flower, to fuck from its bottom the honey- 
dew, which is the common food of them, of the bees,, and 
of many other infects; 

The Trunk of the butterfly is a flat body, being broader 
than it is thick, and is formed of a matter fome what refcm- 
bling horn \ if the head of the creature be fqueezed, it be- 
comes neceflitated to unrol the Trunk, and may thus at any 
time be made to ihew it at its length. Its origin is juft in 
that part of its face, where the note in other animals takes its 
origin ; and hence fome aathors who have obferved it when 
unrolled, have called thofe butterflies which are poflefTed of 
It the long- nofed ones ; but this is very improper, as it affuredly 
fupplies the place of a- mouth. It is always largeft at the irifer- 
tion, and thence gradually decreafes to a point at the other end. 
The Trunk of the butterfly may alfo be unrolled, by getting 
the point of a pin between the circles at the center, and- then 
drawing it gently from the head, the Trunk will by this 
means be drawn out to its full length ; and if we tieze the 
creature a little, by gently premng any part of it, it imme- 
diately opens a crack, in the middle of which it runs up by de- 
grees to the origin of bate, and fplits it in a manner into two. 
It has been much difputed, among the curious obfervers of 
nature % whether the Trunk be originally Compofed of two 
parts, or two Trunks laid clofe to one another ;. or whether 
it were owing to its tender ftru£ture 7 that it was eafily fplit 
by breaking its parts. 

Mr. Bonani was of the firft opinion, and Mr. Riget agreed 
with him at firft, but he afterwards became of the contrary 
fentiment ; and thought that they really broke in this fplitting, 
being originally only one: but Reaumur has determined the 
queftion in favour of Bonani ; having, by repeated obfervations," 
found them compofed of two parallel Trunks, nicely and 
evenly laid fidewife together. This indefatigable fearchcr after 
truth, examined the ''Trunk in the butterfly, while yet in its 
cryfalis, and when juft ifluing from it: lie obferves that, in 
the firft cafe, the Trunk is not rolled up, but is laid evenly 
lengthwife along the body, and in this ftatc it is eafily feen 
to be made up of two parallel Trunks ; but in the fucceeding 
ftate, of juft hatching from the cryfalis, one may fee that it 
is compofed of two : for one of the firft effort;, of the crea- 
ture, is to roll this organ up into its fpiral form, and in doing 
this, the two pieces often gape fo wide afunder, and are rolled 
up Co irregularly, that it is fcarce to be conceived how the 
animal will be able to lay them even afterwards. This how- 
ever is done by feveral times rolling and unrolling it; they 
join firft regularly at the bafe, and then by degrees all the 
way along to the point. It fometimes happens that there are 
difficulties in this, and the parts become folded, wrinkled, 
or otherwife injured in their figure ; and if all this be not fet 
right in a few minutes, by the action of rolling and extend- 
ing it ; it never is done afterwards, but the organ dries in that 
form, and the creature lofes the whole ufe of it, and is doomed 
foon to perifh by hunger. Mr. Ray mentions a butterfly with 
a double Trunk; but Mr. Reaumur never having been able to 
find any fuch, it is very probable, that as Mr. Ray was un- 
acquainted with this ftructure of the Trunks of all thefe 
creatures, he only found one whofe Trunk had never clofed. 
Reaumur, Hift. Inf. vol. i. P. i. p. 293. 
The union of the two parts, of which the Trunk in thefe 
creatures is formed, is too ftreight to be owing merely to their 
contact: ; were they no better joined, they would frequently 
open and feparate, in the frequent rolling and unrolling of the 
whole, for the taking in of food. It is evident, on the con- 
trary, that they are fattened together by a nice joining, and 
a very vifcous fluid. 

There are among the Trunks of butterflies, only two fuch cf- 
fential differences, as to deferve a general diftinction ; the one 
kind of thefe are longer, flatter, and rolled up into more fpi- 
rals ; the others arc fhorter, thicker, and make fewer turns. 
The firft referable a fort of thin blades, the others refemble 
a cord $ fome of the flat ones are two or three inches long, 
and thick in proportion : thefe are the propereft for a micro- 
fcopic obfervation, in order to know their true ftructure ; 
and when examined in this manner, thev arc found to be 
formed in an elegant manner, and made up of fibres, which 
divide themfelves into a number of rings, and refemble the 
3 



annular ftruclure of the afpera arterla in large annimals. Some 
■ of the Trunks of thefe animals are bright and glofly, both on 
the under and upper fide ; and fome of them have a number 
of fmall flat bodies i filling from them which are ufually placed 
at the extremity, tho' fometimes at a diftance from it ; thefe 
have been fuppofed by fome, to be a fort of fingers, whofe 
ufe was to collect together the nourifhment fit to be received 
into theTrunk ; and others have fuppofed them the organs of fuc- 
tion: but they appear rather to be only intended by nature, as 
fupports to the end of the Trunk while employed in fucking, 
as they have no organisation' proper for anfwering either of 
the other purpofes affigried to them, and as they are obferved 
only in the more weak and tender Trunks, the ftrong and 
thick ones having none of them. The two bodies which 
form the Trunk of the butterfly, have each of them a hollow 
running all the way along them, or are each of them pro- 
perly a feparate canal,, capable of receiving a fluid and con- 
veying it up into the body of the animal. Reaumur, Hift. 
Inf. vol. 1. P. 1. p-, 301. 

Mr. Reaumur found out their ftructure with great eafe, by* 
moiftening or foaking them in water after the creature was 
dead : after this treatment they became much more manage- 
able and pliant than before, and could be rolled and unrolled 
at pleafure, and cut tranfverfdy or in any other direction. 
The matter of which thefe Trunks are formed feems more of 
the nature of whalebone, than of any other known fubftance ; 
and, like that, if thus fuppled by foaking in water, they are in 
fome degree tranfparent, from the thinnefs of their fides ; and 
when they have been long enough in water, if they are pre/led 
with the finger, there may be feen a feparate column of water 
moving about in each. And as this obfervation is moft eafily 
made on fuch Trunks as have been cut off tranfverfely from 
the head, thefe receiving the water the moft readily, the 
whole may in thefe be at pleafure prefled out at the ends 
where they are cut ; and the joining of the two canals, or 
parts of the Trunk, along the middle, is more like that of the 
feathered part of a bird's plume, than any other combination in 
the parts of the animal world ; and the joining of the two' parts, 
is fo nice, that there is another or third canal formed by it, 
which is nearly as clofe at the fides as the other two : this 
may ferve the creature for the conveying its food as well as the; 
other two, but it appears more probable that its office is to> 
convey the air for the creature's refpiration, and that the 
T?-unk in this manner fcrves in the oflice both of a mouth and 
a nofe. 

The other kind of Trunk s of the butterfly- eh'.fs, are the fhort 
and thick ones ; thefe are not flat, but roimded like a cord 5 
they are very robuft and ftrong, and they terminate in a fharp 
point, which in fome fpecies is capable of wounding the fin- 
ger if prefled againft it : in all, however, it is capable of 
wounding and making its way into the tender fubftance of the 
leaf of a flower. The manner of the creature's getting its 
nourifhment is this : it plunges the end of the Trunk into the 
fubftance of the flower, by means of the hole made by this 
fharp end, Co far, that its apertures are in the place where 
the juices extravafatc themfelves, from the wound the point 
has made ; the point itfelf being often on the other fide, 
having pierced quite through. When it has thus drained away 
all the juice it can, it flies to another flower, and acts in the 
fame manner. There is a fpecies of butterfly, remarkable 
for having a fort of a figure of a death's head on its breaft ;. 
this fpecies has a thick Trunk of this kind, fo very fharp at the 
point, that it is capable of wounding the hand. 
The action of the Trunk in fucking is eafily feen on giving 
a piece of fugar to a butterfly, that has been kept without 
food for fume days, after its being produced out of the cryfa- 
lis ; many of the fpecies will in this cafe feed on the fugar in 
the fame manner that they would on the juices of flowers, 
and will fhew that the ufe of their rolling up their Trunk at 
times, is the fwallowing what they have received into it. The 
Trunks of the feveral fpecies of butterflies are as different in 
colour as in fhape; fome are black, others reddifh, many of 
a chefnut colour; fome are alfo of a pale brown, and fome 
of a beautiful yellow; many of them alfo arc hairy on the 
under fide, and many are fmooth. The thicker Trunks are 
always fhorter than the flat ones, and have only one canal. 
Reaumur, Hift. Inf. Vol. 1. P. 1. p. 300. 
Trunks of Gnats, the inftrument by means of which, the 
gnat ftrikes the flefh, and fucks the blood from animal bodies. 
This is a machine well worth an attentive obfervation. As 
fine and fmall as this inftrument appears, it is neverthelefs 
of a very complex ftructure. The piercer, or more properly 
piercers of this inftrument, are all entirely hid in the fheath 
which makes what we call the Trunk ; and is the only par*: 
we naturally have offered to our view. Reaumur, Hilt. Inf. 
Vol. 4, p. 580. feq. 

This Trunk appears to be cylindric, in the greateft part of its 
length ; and is covered with fcales, not unlike thofe on the 
nerves of the wings of the creature ; and refembling fmall 
leaves. Near its end, it has a little fweiling, where; there is 
an oblong button, broader at its infertion than at its point: 
the end of this button is furnifhed with an aperture, out of 
which the creature occafionally thrufts a fine point. Manv 
naturalifts have obferved this point ; Swammcrdam confidered 
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it as a fingle pointed body, formed to pierce the fkin ; but 
Lcwenhoek difcovered that it was made up of a vaft number 
of pointed bodies. There is no occafion, however, for all 
the accuracy of obfervation of Swammcrdam, nor all the 
power of the magnifying glaflcs ofLewenhock, todifcover that 
this is a complex body ; a common fmall magnifying- glafs 5 
and a careful examination, will at any time difcoverit. 
If a gnat be held by the corcelet between the fingers, and a 
little fqueezed, the fheath or cafe of the Trunk will be fre- 
quently feen to open itfclf lengthways on each fide, fometimes 
only a little way,' and at others almoft along its whole length ; 
and a fine glcfly reddifh filament fhews itfelf at the opening 
of this cafe. This filament is bent and turned inwards, and 
one very foon diftinguifbes that it is indeed a congeries of a 
great number of filaments : thefe one may eafily feparate, in 
fomc meafure, from one another, by means of any pointed 
inftrument; and very often the filament feparates of itfelf into 
feveral in the bending. It is plain, therefore, that the inftru- 
ment deft ined to pierce the (km, and fuck the blood, is of a 
complex ftructure ; that what we might naturally take for this 
inltrument, is only its cafe or fheath, and that this cafe, in- 
itead of a plain cylindric body, is really a compofition of two 
femi-cylindric ones, which have the power of feparating from 
one another for the animal's occafions. 

The beft way to get a regular fight of the Trunk of this crea- 
ture, and of its manner of ufmg it, is to fiiffcr a gnat to fettle 
upon the hand, and not difturb him in the operation ; but 
with a magnifying glafs in the other band, to dbfervc all his 
motions. In this cafe, we may firft fee a fmall and flender 
point thruft out at the end of the cafe, and try feveral different 
parts of the fkin with this fharp inftrument ; when it has done 
this, it choofes that part which is moft eafily pierced ; and 
where there lies" a veffel underneath, capable of furnifhing as 
much blood as he will have occafion to fuck. 
As foon as he has made his choice, the wound is immediately 
given ; and fince the point of the compound piercer cannot 
be protruded fo far out of the cafe as it is neceflary it mould 
to ftrikc to a proper depth, the ufe of the flit in this cafe is 
feen ; for while the button at the end of this remains firmly 
applied to the orifice of the wound, where the piercer is in- 
troduced, and fupports that delicate and feeble inftrument 
from bending, the cafe opens at the flit, and its two fides 
bend to give room to the piercer to penetrate ; and at length, 
when the piercer is funk to its utmoft depth, the two extre- 
mities of each piece touch, and the fides arc brought clofe to- 
gether. 

Sometimes alfo one may obferve in peculiar fpecies of the gnat 
kind, when they are about to ftrike the flefh, a more complex 
ftructure of this fheath ; for one may fee, inftead of the two 
antennas which all the gnats have, an appearance of four, 
while the creature is in the aft of fucking. It will be eafy 
for any one to guefs, that the fecond pair of thefe, which 60 
not appear at any time, except when the creature is thus 
employed, are not true antennae; and on a nice examination, 
they appear indeed to be no other than parts of the cafe of the 
piercers, which, as foon as the gnat of this fpecies ftrikes the 
fkin, are feparated from the upper part of the cafe, and are 
two flender oblong bodies, of the fame length with the cafe, 
except that part of it which we call the button. Thefe two 
pieces of the cafes at this time ftand always in a parallel di- 
rection with the true antenna, and are very nearly of their 
length. Each of thefe, examined in this ftate, has the appear- 
ance of a regular cylinder, but, probably, in its ftate of reft, 
is hollowed, and of a proper Ihape, to cnclofe and furround a 
part of the furface of the cafe ; and this muft of neceflity be 
their real fhape, fince when the Trunk is in a ftate of reft, 
they are no other way diftinguifhable on it, than by the mak- 
ing it a little thicker; whereas, were they really cylindric bo- 
dies, as they appear in. the ftate of action of .the Trunk, they 
muff, when it was at reft, be (ecn in form of two prominent 
lines on its furface. 

The feveral fpecies of gnats have great variety in their Trunks ; 
and in the obferving many kinds, the true ftructure of that 
organ in all will be m oft regularly and eafily found. Some 
have the cafe of the piercers only one fingle tube fplit length- 
wife along its upper part ; others have this flit made by the 
junction of two cafes, which cover clofely a great part of its 
circumference ; and others have the two tubes fo well adjufted, 
and nicely fitted to one another, that a good glafs cannot dil- 
cover them from the reft of the Trunk, when in a ftate of reft ; 
but in others this ftructure is eafily discoverable, as the extre- 
mity of one of them, when beft fixed, is ftill to be difcovered 
fomewhat feparated from the Trunk, and adorned with a pen- 
cil of fmall hairs, like thofc of the antenna. The male gnats, 
which have their antenna? feathered, are thofe which have 
the plumes at the extremities of thefe additional pieces of the 
cafe of the Trunk ; and thefe have not the beards which 
are found fituated over the Trunks of the other fpecies of 
gnats. 

There is, befide all thefe, one fpecies of gnat whofe piercer 
has no need of the button at the end of the cafe, common to 
all the reft, to fupport it while it enters the flefh. This has 
a cafe on which it refts itfelf as on a feventh leg, froi 
which it darts a piercer, which, without any fupport, is of 



fuificient ftrcngth to penetrate trie flefh, 2nd do its office for 
the animal. This fpecies of gnat has two very long beards 
placed above its Trunk, and terminated by an end, covered 
With white fcales ; what remains of thefe beards is covered 
with brown fcales, and the body of the gnat is brown, and 
the corcelet reddifh. 

Tho' it is cafy to find that the Trunk of a gnat is compofed 
of feveral pieces, yet it is by no means eafy to fay what the 
number of them is. The beft microfcopes often mew the 
whole a fingle body, its feveral parts are fo extremely well 
joined ; and when they have been found to be more than one, 
it is very difficult yet to fay how many they are. Lewen- 
hoek imagined them to be four in number ; and Swatnmerdam j 
^vbo had firft believed the whole a fingle filament, afterwards 
thought he difcovered fix pieces going to it's compofition. 
After feparating the piercer of the gnat wholly from its fheath, 
if it be cut tranfverfely near its bafe or infertion in the head, 
and the fection laid upon the plate of a microfcope, and there 
touched with an extremely fine pointed inftrument, it may be 
divided into four, and fometimes into five feparate pieces. 
Two of thefe mav often be feen to come out of a third, as out 
of a canal or tube : the fceming neceflity of a tube in this in- 
ftrument, for the fucking the blood, has made many ready to 
perfuade themfclvcs that they have feen one : but if we fol- 
low the analogy of nature in her other works, we mail find 
there is no abfolute neceflity for fuch an organization in this 
part; fince, in the gad-fly* the feveral pieces of which the 
piercer is compofed are of themfelves able to form a tube for 
the paflage of the blood. 

The figures of the feveral conftituent parts of this inftrument 
are as difficult to be determined as their number ; thus much 
is certain, however, that the points of all the pieces are by 
no means alike, for fome are much longer than others. 
Out of the immenfe number of gnats that one fees in fummer, 
in wet places, it is eafy to determine that very few have any 
chance, even once in their lives, to fuck the blood of larger 
animals. The reft, however, are far from being doom'd to 
perpetual famine ; the herbs of the field afford them a fuffi- 
cient nourifhment; for thefe, like many other of the infect 
tribes, are partly carnivorous, partly otherwife, and feed 
equally on flefh and vegetables. Reaumur, Hilt. Infect, 
vol. 4. p. 580. feq* 

TRUKK-A-Ianmi. See the article Manna. 

TRUNSCHIBIL, a word ufed by Tournefort, to exprefs the 
manna Perficum, called alfo by fome Trungibin ; both evi- 
dently corruptions of the terenjabin of the Arabians. See the 
article Trungibin. 

TRUSSED, in the manege. A horfe is find to be well truf- 
fed, in French bien gigote, when his thighs are large and 
proportioned to the roundnefs of the croupe. On the con- 
trary, a horfe with thin thighs, that bear no proportion to 
the breadth of the croupe, is faid to be illtrufcd. 

TRUTTACEOUS, in zoology, the name of a genus of fifties 
of the trout kind, which are diftinguifhed from all other fifties 
by a fmall fat fin, which they all have near the extremity of 
the back, and which has no rays or nerves. Of the fifh of 
this genus, fome live only in frefh waters, never entring the 
fea or fait rivers : others frequent both the frefh and fait wa- 
ters, and are therefore called anadromi or catanadromi? Thefe 
leave the frefh waters while young, and go into the fait wa- 
ters to feed and grow, and again return into the frefh rivers 
at the time of their full growth and (pawning, that their ofF- 
fpring may have the fame advantages themfelves have had, of 
being hatched into life in frefh water. 

The iruitaceous fifties are divided into two orders, thofe which 
have, and thofe which have not teeth. Of the edentulous 
kind, or fuch as have no teeth, are the lavaretus, ferra, thy- 
mallus, oxyrynchus, and albula; and of the toothed kind, 
are the falmo, umbra, trutta, carpio, &c. In diffection, the 
trutiaceous fifties have all apophyfes to the pylorus, and are all 
a high-taftcd and fine fet of fifh for the table. Ray's Ich- 
thyography, p. 182. 

TRY (Cycl.) — Try, at fea. A fhip is faid to try, when fhe 
has no fails but her main-fail aboard ; when her tacks are 
clofe aboard, the bowlings fet up, and the fheets haled clofe 
aft ; when alfo the helm is tied clofe down to the board, and 
fo fhe is let lie in the fea. And fometimes when it blows fo 
hard that they cannot maintain the main-fail, as they fay, 
that is, cannot bear it out, they make her lie a Try under a 
mi (Ten -fail only. 

TRYBLION, a word ufed by the old medical writers, to ex- 
prefs the pot or difh in which the medicines ufed in fumiga- 
tions were placed at the time of ufe. 

TRYCHNUS, in botany, the fame as Stryclmus, the name of 
the nightfhade. The Greeks called it r^x^, and the Latins, 
as well as themfelves, often left out the initial <?, as they do in 
many other words j thus they write milax for jhiilax, marag- 
dus for fmaragdus, &c. 

Pliny ufes the word Trychnos as the proper name of the plant; 
and Diofcorides, willing to diftinguifh the mad nightfhade 
from the fleepy nightfhade, which are the two poifonous 
kinds, fo called from their different effects, calls the one 
Trvcbnos and the other Strychnos. But this is a trivial dif- 
ference in the name, and would never be efteemed any dif- 
ference 
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ference by thole who know the Greek language, in which 
this is familiarly done without any intent of diitinguifhing. 
Tneocritus mentions the plant Trychnus ; but he is to be un- 
derstood of a third kind, differing from both thefe poifbnous 
ones, and bearing an elculent fruit. This was the plant we 
now call lycoperfizon, or pomum amoris. The writings of 
Tbeophraftus warrant the poet in calling this plant, as well as 
the others, by the common namcjlrychnus, or Trychnus ; for 
he exprefsly fays, there arc three kinds of Trychnus, one 
which caufes fieep, another which caufes madnefs, both poi- 
fonous, and a third, which is efculent. 

The poma amoris are at this rime eaten by the Jews with us, 
and by ourfelves in foups, and the like. The Italians, Spa- 
niards, and Portuguefe, all eat them, and efteem them a very 
delicate dim. The later Greek writers have left oft" the ufe of 
the word jlrychnus, and ufe the term melintzanion for this 
plant. See the article Melintzanium. 
TR"VGUM, in ichthyology, the Greek name given by Elian, 
Athenseus, and Appian, to the nth which we call the pajlr- 
nacha marina, or fire-flairc. Ariftotlc and fome others write 
it trsgum. The fifh is a fpecies of the ray, and is accurately 
diftinguifhed by Artedi by the name of the fmooth-bodicd ray, 
with no tin on the tail, and with a long fpinc feirated on the 
anterior parts. See the article Raja. 
TRYING, in pharmacy, the purifying fat fubftances, by means 
of melting, and feparating them from their membranes, &c. 
In the college difpenfatory, the method laid down for the puri- 
fying lard, fuet, C5\\ is tin's : Melt them at a gentle hre, 
with the addition of a little water intermixed, and, when 
nicked, ftrain them from the membranes. The addition of 
water in this keeps the fat from burning and becoming black, 
which it would otherwife do ; for the water, not being capa- 
ble of receiving any greater degree of heat than that of boiling, 
will keep the bottom of the vcflel from growing too hot^ 
much better than the niceft management of the fire could do. 
Pemberton's Lond. Difp. p. 146. 
T SAPHARI, in the materia medica of the antients, a name I 
given by fome to the cadmia, called by Dlofcorides, placitis, 
and by others of the Greek writers, zonitis and onychitis. It 
was a flat kind, forming a fort of coat or cruft on the walls or ' 
fides of the furnace : hence it had the name placitis or crujla- 1 
ceous ; and it was called onychitis and zonitis, becaufe, when ' 
broken tranfverfely, it appeared made up of feveral fucceffive 
plates, which had the appearance of fo many belts or zones. I 
Serapio tells us that this and the botryoide cadmia were dug 
out of the mines ; that is, that they were natural productions ; 
but this is erroneous, and contrary to all the accounts of the 
antients. 
TSH1NKA, in the materia medica, a name by which fome au- 
thors have called the clove-tree, the tree which produces the 
fpice of that name. Pifo. Mant. A. p. 117. 
TSIA, in botany, a name taken from the Jnponefe, and ufed 

by fome authors for the tea tree. 
TS1AM Pavgam, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for 
the tree whofe wood is the logwood ufed in dying and in me- 
dicine. Hort. Malab. vol. 6. p 3. 
TSIANA Qua, in the materia medica, a name given by fome 

authors to the coitus root. Hort. Malab. vol. 4. p. 15. 
TS1N, in natural hiftory, the name given by the Chincfe to a 
ftone which they make great ufe of in their manufacture of 
porcelain ware. It is of a deep blue colour, much refcmbling 
Roman vitriol in appearance, and is found in lead mines, and 
fuppofed to contain fome particles of lead; its effects being 
the fame in the porcelain manufacture as thofe of ccrufs or 
white lead ; in making the other colours penetrate into the 
fubftance of the veffels. The deep violet colour that we fee fo 
beautiful on the China ware, is ufually made with this flone. 
They find it about Canton and Peking ; but the latter place 
affords the beft, and it fells at greatly the belt price. 
The painters in enamel melt this flone in their way, and ufe 
it very much ; they form many beautiful works, by laying 
it upon filver ; but it is apt to come off in time. When 
the Tftn is ufed in the porcelain manufacture, it is only ufed 
to the vafes that pafs a lecond baking, and are intended as the 
belt kinds. 

The Tfin is prepared by only beating it to powder, not roafl- 
ing it in the common way. They mix the powder with large 
quantities of water; and ftirring it together, they let it fub- 
fide a little to feparate any earthy or extraneous matter that 
might be among it. They then let the powder fubfide. The 
water which is thrown away has no colour from this matter ; 
and the powder itfelf is not of that fine blue it was in the 
lump, but of a pale afh-colour ; but this recovers all its 
beauty when it is laid on the China, and baked. The fettle- 
nient taken from the water is dried and preferved in powder, 
and when it is to be ufed, they only mix it up with gum- 
water, or a folution of glue, and lay it on with a pencil. 
Obfervations fur les Coutumes del' Afie. 
TSUBAKI, in botany, a name by which Kaempfer calls the 

concellia. See the article Concellia. 
TUB (Cycl ) — TuE-FiJh, in ichthyology, an Englifli name 
given to a fpecies of the trigla, commonly called the flying 
fljh, and by authors hirundo, corvus, and milvus. 
It is diftinguifhed by Artedi from the other filh of the fame 
3 



genu;, by the name of the trigla with a prickly head, ami 
with three appendages on each fide to the pectoral fin's. This 
is the only name to be judged fpecific for this fifh ; for. the 
others are fo vague in their ftgnification, that they have been 
applied bv different authors to fifh of different fpecies, and 
even different genera, which had a power of fuftaining them- 
felvcs out of the water by means of their long pectoral fins. 
Artedi, Gen. Pifc. p. 74. See the articles Hirundo and 
Trig la. 

TUBA, tn natural hiftor)', a name oy which many old authors 
call the buccinum. 

TUBBER, in mining, a name given in Cornwall to that mining 
inftrument, which is in other parts of England called a beele. 
It is an iron inftrument, pointed at each end, and having a 
hole in the middle for the handle. See the article Dig- 
ging. 

TUBBER-^, are, in Cornwall, the people who work with 
this tool, and who are, from its other name of beele, called in 
other places heel-men. See the article Beele. 

TUBE of a Flower, among botanifts. Sec the article Petal. 

Glafs Tubes. See the article Glass Tubes. 

TUBEL, a word ufed by fome chemical writers to exprefs 
fcales of copper or brafs. 

TUBEROUS, or Tuberose Roots, among botantfls, fuch 
as arc large and flefhy, thicker than the italic of the plant, of 
an irregular figure, and wanting the characters of the bulbous. 
See the article Root. 

TUBER A, Truffles, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe ; they are of a fungous flelhv 
ftructure, and are of a roundifh figure, growing fometimes 
fingle, fometimes many together, and always remaining un- 
der ground. 

The fpecies of Truffles are only two. 1. The common 
Truffle ; and 2. The tefticulated Truffle. Tourn. Inft. 
p. 565- See the article Truffle. 

TUB1PORA, in botany, the name given by Linnzeus to the 
fea plants ufually called by authors tubularia. See the article 

TuEULARlA. 

TUBUR Terra, a name ufed by fome botanical authors for the 
cyclamen or fow-bread. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

TUBULARIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characteis of which are thefe : That it grows under water, 
and is of the (tony hardnefs of coral, and compofed of a con- 
geries of hollow pipes or tubes. 

There is only one known fpecies of this, which is the purple 
Tubularia. Tourn. Inft, p. 575. 

Tubularia FoffHis, in natural hiftory, the name of a fpe- 
cies of coral fiund very often foflile in Germany and Italy, 
and compofed of a great number of tubes, or longitudinal 
pipes, often refembling fo many worms ranged perpendicularly 
in the mafs. See Tab. of Fofiils, Oafs 7. 
They are ufuaUy found either in maffes of a lax flone, or in 
fingle tubules in thofe of the harder and firmer texture. In 
thefe two itatts this foffil makes two very different appear- 
ances; and, according to the different directions tn the mafs, 
or the different views of them that the feci ions of it place 
them in, they make a number of very elegant figures. Hill's 
Hift. ofFoff. p. 641. 

TUBULATED Flower, lubuhtm Flofculus, in botany, a term 
ufed by authors to exprefs thofe (mailer flowers, a great num- 
ber of which go to compofe one large compound flower. 
Thefe are called tubulated in distinction from another kind 
of them, which are, from their lnape, called ligulated. The 
tubulated flofcules generally compofe the difk, and the Iigu- 
lated ones the radius of the compound flowers. The tubulated 
ones are formed into a hollow cylinder, which expands into 
a mouth at the top, and is divided into five equal fegments, 
which Hand expanded, and in fome meaiure bent backward. 
See Tab. j. of Botany. Clafs I. 

TUBULUS (Cycl.) — Tubuli Concamerati, in natural hiftory, 
the name of a genus of the Tubulus marinus, diftinguifhed 
abundantly from ail the others by its figure and inner ftru- 
cture. 

They are long fhelly bodies, ufually either of a conic or cylin- 
dric form, or clfe refembling the dentalcs in fhape ; and fome- 
times, but that very rarely, they have their fmaller end bent 
and twifted round. They are compofed within of a number 
of hollow compartments, each of which communicates with 
the next by means of a fiphunculus, which runs through the 
whole length in the manner of the thick nautilus, or the cor- 
nu ammonis. We know not thefe in their recent flate at this 
time, but frequently meet with them foffile in the ftones 
brought from Sweden for pavements, and in fome others. 
Some authors have called thefe by the name alveoli, con- 
founding them with the conic body found in the belemniraa. 
See Alveolus- Others have called them pyramidal entro- 
cbi, others obelifci mar/norei afoeolnres ; and they are the bo- 
dies defcribed by Gefner and Aldrovand under the names of 
lapides cauda cancri or cancrites. Some late authors have cal- 
led them alfo polythalamii, and other cone-ftones. Klein, de 
Tubul. p. 7. 

Tubuli Foffiles, in natural hiftory, the name given by au- 
thors to the cafes or tubules of fea- worms, found buried in the 
earth. 

They 
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They are in their native ftate of very various kinds, but by 
different accidents attending them in their accidental one, they 
are fubje£t to a multitude of" other appearances. They are 
found of very various fizes, fometimes compleat, and buried 
in the it rata of earth or ftone ; fometimes they are more or 
"lefs perfedi, and are immerfed in mafles of the Indus helmontii 
or feptariee, and in this ftate, they make one kind of lapis 
fyringoides, or pipe-ftone ; but the molt beautiful fyringoides, 
or pipe-ftones, are the parts of the bottoms of fhips, or polls 
fixed in the fea, which have been pierced, in their original ftate 
of wood, by thefe fea worms, and afterwards, petrified with 
the cafes or Tubuli of the worms remaining in them ; thefe are 
nfually of a pale yellow or whitiih wax colour ; and the body 
of the mafs of a brownifh or blackifti hue, but retaining the 
ilrufture of the wood : of thefe, there are beautiful fpecimens 
in great abundance on the lliore of the ifland of Sheppy. We 
have the very fame fuhftances alfo buried in our clay-pits, 
about London and at Richmond ; but in thefe the wood is 
highly faturated with the matter of the common vitriolic py- 
rites, and the pipes often filled with the fame fubftance. 
Thofe Tubult called dentalia and entalia are not lefs frequent, 

. and are found of various fizes ; fmalh fmooth ones are com- 
mon in our clay- pits about London ; and the larger ftriated 
ones are not unfrequent in the hills of Yorkfhire ; but they 
are much more plentiful in thofe of France and Italy. Hill's 
Hift. of Fofl". p. 648. 

^Thbol-US Marinuiy or Canalis $ in natural hiflory, the name 
of a genus of univalve fhell-fiQi ; the characters of which 
are thefe : It is of an oblong figure, terminating in a point, 
and hollow within ; fo that it refembles a tube or horn. 
Thefe are alfo called by the older writers dentalia^ from their 
refembling the tooth of a dog. 

It has been a common error of authors to confound under 
the general name of Tubulus marinus, thefe ftiells, and thofe 
very different ones of Lhe vermiculi marini, which make a 
number of pipes or tubes joined together ; thefe by their num- 
ber and joinings, have induced a late French author to place 
them among the mukivalve fhclls, while the canales are ufu- 
ally fingle and feparate, and can have no title to any clafs, 
but the tubular univalve one. Aldrovand ohferves, that the 
Tubuli called dentalia, and thofe called antalia, differ only in 

• fize; and he thinks they have no title to the name concha, fince 
they are neither of the nature of the common bivalve, nor uni- 
valve fhells, fuch as the patella and auris marina-, but this 
is very idle, fince by this rule the mails, and many other 
families, might be excluded as well as thefe. This author 
lays, in another place, that the antale is formed of many cir- 
cumvolutions ; whence he feems to have taken in the hue- 
cina under this name; but "later writers have more nicely 
diftinguiflied in thefe cafes. The fea pencile is evidently 
of this genus, tho' extremely different from all the other 

. fpecies of it, in having its head pierced with a multitude of 
holes, in the manner of the head of a watering pot. Some 
authors, from the figure of the ihell, call this phallus marinus, 
and the French call it le priape. Aldrovand, dc Teftac. 1. 3. 
p. 382. 

Of this general clafs of xhcTubuli or Canales, there are four 
fubordinate diftinctions : 1. Some are ftriated. 2. Some are 
ftrait. 3. Some are bent like a horn : and, 4. Some are fmall 
and even on the furface, and are bent a little into a figure 
approaching to that of a crefcent ■„ thefe are now called by 
many antalia. 

Of the ftriated Canalis, we feem to have at prefent only one 
known fpecies ; tho' this varies fo greatly in fize and colour, 
that it might in its feveral ftates be miflaken by many for 
feveral fpecies. There is alfo another very different form it 
affumes in our cabinets ; this is owing to its being polifhed, 

. the ridges being by this manufacture taken off, and the ihell 
made to appear extremely different. 

Of the ftrait kind we feem alfo to have only one fpecies, 
tho' varied by accidents into feveral different appearances. 
Of the crooked kinds we have. 1. The horn Canalis ; this 
is a Tubulus marinus exactly of the fhape of a horn mode- 
rately inflected. 2. The root-fhaped Canalis. 3. The bif- 
tort dentalia, or Canalis , of the figure of the biftort-root. 
4. The vape-dentalia, or Canalis, of the figure of the rape- 
root. 5. The Canalis, called vulgarly dens-cants, or the dog- 
tooth fhell. 6. The dens elepkantis or elephant's-tooth fhell. 
7. The whitifh Canalis. And, 8. The greenifh Canalis. To 
thefe is to be added, the phallus or priape of the French ; 
called alfo by fome of that nation the arrofoir or watering- 
pot ; it is an oblong and ftrait fhell, with the head pierced 
full of fmall holes like the head of a watering-pot. 
Of the Canalis called by the French antales, we have only two 
fpecies. 1. The white: And, 2. The yellowifh antalls. 
Hift. Natur. Eclairc. P. 2. p. 245. See the articles Penj- 
cilu Aaknw/, Dentalis, Soleus, Belemnites, and 
Tubulus concameratus. 

TUBULOSE-Z-fa/*, among botanifts. See the articleLEAF. 

TUCANA, in zoology, a name given by fome to the toucan, 
a very remarkable American bird of the magpye-kind ; but 
having a beak as long and thick as its whole body. Ray's 
Ornitliol. p. 88. See the article Toucan. 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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TUCK of a Ship, the truffing or gathering tip the quarter undef 
water ; which if fhe lie deep, makes her have a broad, or ag 
they call it, fat quarter, and hinders her fteeringi by keeping 
the water from palling fwiftly to her rudder ; and if this 
truffing lie too high above the water, fhe will want bearing 
for her works behind, unlcfs her quarter be very well laid 
out. 

'TUFECSI, a body of the Spahis, or horfe^ in the fervice of 
the Grand Seignior. Pocock's Egypt, p. 166. 

TUFFO, in botany, a name given by the people of Guinea 
to a plant common in that country, and ufed in decoction to 
walh fore eyes with. It is of the fun-flower kind, and is cal- 
led by Petiver, flos folis Guineenfis folio fcabro fore minor e. It 
much refembles fome of the American fun-flowers. Philof. 
Tranf. N°. 232. 

TUFTED Duck, in zoology, the Engliflj name for the capo 
negro, a fpecies of duck with a blackiih head, and a tuft of 
feathers hanging from it. See the article Capo Negro. 

TUGUS, in botany, the name of a fweet aromatic plant, much 
efteemed in the eaftern parts of the world, and fuppofed by 
father Camelli, who very ftriclly compared it with the ac- 
counts given by Diofcorides and the antients of their amo- 
mum, to be that very plant. The clustered manner of grow- 
ing of the fruit, together with it* oblong fhape, and the aro- 
matic tafte of the feeds, feem greatly to countenance this opi- 
nion. 

The Tugus is a plant of confiderable height, growing up 
fometimes to eight or nine cubits. Its leaves are of an oblong 
form, marked with large veins and ribs, covered with a foft 
hoary down underneath, and of a very agreeable aromatic 
fmell. The flowers are red, and grow in clufters, of a hand- 
breadth or more in length, in a kind of ear, arifing either 
from the root, or from the main trunk of the plant. The 
fruit follows thefe flowers, and is no other than the inflated or 
enlarged cup of the flower, containing the feeds : this makes 
but a very thin and tender covering for them j and they, be- 
ing delicious to the tafte, are much fought after by birds, in- 
fects, and field mice. One or other of thefe creatures ufually 
devours them before they become really ripe ; and this makes 
the fruit fcarce, even in the places where the plant grows, fince 
very little of it can be collected. 

Each fruit of the Tugus contains five of feven feeds ; thefe are 
of an oblong figure, of a reddifh colour, and of an agreeable 
aromatic tafte, but not too acrid. 

The natives feem as fond of thefe, as the antients were of the 
amomum ; and the young women firing them on threads, and 
wear them as bracelets ; fometimes they make the bracelets of 
the feeds alone ; but more ufually they firing them alter- 
nately with pearls, and pieces of red coral: thefe bracelets 
they call caropi, as well as the fruit itfelf. 
In fome places, where the Tugus is fcarce, they ufe the feeds 
of the abelmofch, the cannacorus, or the fago, inftead of 
thefe of the Tugus ; but the true are much more efteemed. 
They are fuppofed, when worn by way of a necklace, to keep 
off the effects of a bad air, and to preferve them from the 
bites of ferpents or the centipes. If not a prefervative, they 
are however found, upon experience, to be a very good re- 
medy in the laft cafe, the common application for the bite of 
this animal being fome of the feeds of the Tugus chewed in the 
mouth to a fort of pafte. 

The cluftcr of fruit of the Tugus, or true amomum, when 
newly formed and unripe, fomewhat refembles the pfeudo- 
amomum of Garcias ; but this likenefs wears off as they ri- 
pen. Camelli, who hath given this excellent account of the 
Tugus, has added a figure of it in the Philolophical Tranf- 
aclions, from which fome at firit fight may object to the juftice 
of his making it the fame plant with the amomum ; fince Diof- 
corides, and from him Pliny, affirm the leaves of the amomum 
plant to be like thofe of the pomegranate ; this no more agrees 
with his figure, than with his general defcription of the com- 
mon leaves of the 1 Tug us*, which are not at all like thofe of 
that tree,, but greatly larger and longer in their fhape: but 
this is a difficulty ealily cleared up, by obferving that Diofco- 
rides, Pliny, and the reft of the antients, when they defcribe 
the amomum, never concern themfelves about the plant which 
produces that precious fruit, which probably they never faw ; 
but all they mean by its leaves, are thofe fmall and fhort 
leaves which they found adhering to the clufter of the fruit, as 
brought over to them for fale. Thefe are the leaves of the 
ear only, and thefe are not unlike thofe of the pomegranate, 
on the plant while growing. Philof. Tranf. N°. 248. 

p. 2. 

TUI, in zoology, a name by which fome call the paroqucite. 
The word is originally Brafilian ; and the names of feveral of 
the Brafilian fpecies of this bird, defcribed by Marggrave, 
have the word Tui as a part of them ; as the tuiete, the tui- 
para, the tuitirica, and tuiaputejuba. See the article 
Tuiete, &c. 

TUIAPUTEJUBA, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian fpe- 
cies of paroquette, all over of a green colour, but in different 
fhades, very deep on the wings, very pale and fomewhat 
yellowifh on the belly, and of a faint colour all over the reft 
of the body. Its tail is very long ; it is about the fize of a 
Z z z z fwallow i 
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{Wallow ; its eyes are Urge and black, and have 3 circle of 
5'ellowUh green feathers round them* and over the be;ik, 
which is black and crooked ; and on his head he has one i'put 
of gold yellow feather's. Murggrave's Hift. Brafil. 

TU1ETE, in zoology, the name of a Brahlian fpecies of paro- 
quette, of the fize of a lark, and all over of a pale green co- 
lour, variegated with blue. The origin of its wings is blue, 
as are alfo all the ends of the wing-feathers, fo that when the 
bird fits ftill, there is, as it were, a blue line feen running 
down each fide ; on its rump there is alfo a blue fpot ; its tail 
is but fhort ; its beak fmall, crooked, and of a pale red j and 
its legs and feet grey. Marggrave's Hilt. Brafil. 

TUITIKICA, in zoology, the name of a Brazilian paroquette, 
which is a little larger than the common kind ; all over of a 
fine beautiful green, but deeper on the back and wings than 
elfewhere. Its beak is very hooked, and of a pale red ; its 
eyes blacky and its feet blue ; its tail is but a little longer 
than the wines when doled. Thisis a fpecies much efleemed 
in the Brafils, as it eafily learns to talk, and becomes fotame, 
as to eat out of any one's mouth. Marggrave's Hilt. Brafil. 

TULACUMj in natural hiflory, a name given by the people 
of the Fall Indies to a fpecies of yellow orpimenr, of the 
coarfer kind, variegated with red. They prepare this by fe- 
Veral calcinations, and tlten give it internally in fevers, and 
many other dilbrders, eftecming it a fort of panacea. They 
fay that gold may be extracted from it, which is net improba- 
ble ; for it is well known, that fome of the Roman emperors 
did actually procure gold from one of the other kinds of orpi- 
raent, which is now found at Gofl'elaer in Saxony. 

TULIP, Tulipa, in botany, a large genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are thefe : The flower is of the liliaceous 
kind, and is compofed of fix leaves, and fomewhat of the 
form of a pitcher ; the piftil occupies the center of the 
flower, and finally becomes an oblong fruit, divided into three 
cells, which contain flat feeds, arranged in a double order ; 
the root is tunicated, and the fibres grow from its bottom. 
'I he fpecies of Tulip, enumerated by Mr, Tournefort, are 
thefe : i . The yellow early-flowering Tulip, 2. The red 
early Tulip. 3. The purple early Tulip. 4. The amethy- 
ftine early Tulip. 5. The curly Tulip, with a dufky blackifh 
purple flower. 6. The purple Tulip, with a pale cup. 7. 
The bright red Tulip, with a yellow cup. 8. The early 
white Tulip. 9. The early fcarlet Tulip, with pale red 
edges, and red heart- fa fhioncd fpots at the bottoms of the 
leaves, 10. The early Tulip, with a crimfon and red 
flower. 11. The variegated amethyltine early Tulip, 12. 
The early Tulip, with a bright red flower, with white edges. 
13. The early crimfon Tulip, with white edges. 14. The 
vai legated white and reddifh early Tulip. 15. The early va- 
riegated red Tulip. 16. The variegated rofe-coloured many- 
flowered early Tulip. 17. The early yellow variegated Tulip. 
18. The early yellow Tulip, with red edges. 19. The early 
Tulip, of a blended red and yellow colour. 20. The beauti- 
ful fcarlet Tulip, with yellow edges, 21. The broad-leaved 
yellow Tulip, with crimfon edges. 22. The yellow Tulip, 
vith edges ftriated with red, and a green bottom. 23. The 
yellow Tulip, with numerous fmall fpots. 24. The yellow 
Tulip with gold-dbloured fpots. 25- Tlie yellow Tulip, with 
rofe-coloured edge3. 26. The yellow Tulip, with red fpots. 
27. The yellow Tulip, with a red mark near the cup. 28. 
The yellow Tulip, with bright red fpots. 29. The greenilh 
yellow Tulip. 30. The pale lemon-coloured Tulip, with 
green ftreaks on the back. 31. The briinftome coloured Tu- 
lip, with deep red edges, and rofe-coloured fpots near the 
flramina. 32. The bright ftraw-coloured Tulip, with red 
edges. 33. The early purple variegated Tulip. 34. The 
rofe-coloured Tulip, with yellow veins. 35. The bright red 
Tulip, with greenilh ftreaks. 36. The Tulip, with reflex 
flowers of a bright red throughout within, and on the outfide 
of a greenilh colour, with a bright vermillion edge. 37. The 
early white Tulip. 38. The white Tulip, with green veins. 
39. The white Tulip, with rofe-coloured fpots. 40. The 
white 7W//>, with broad red fpots. 4L The white Tulip, 
with red edges. 42. The filvery white Tulip. 43. The 
yellowilh white early Tulip, with long red ftreaks. 44. The 
reddifh white Tulip, with red edges. 45. The white wide- 
open Tulip, with red ftreaks. _ 46. The early narrow-leaved 
Tulip. 47. The early hyacinth-leaved Tulip. 48. The 
late flowering yellow Tulip. 49. The plain gold yellow Tu- 
lip. 50. The yellow Tulip, variegated with*" red and green. 
51. The late-flowering fcarlet velvety Tulip. 52. The late 
globofe Tulip, fpotted with gold colour. 53. The white 
Tulip, with a fcarlet edge. 54. The white Tulip, variegated 
with a yellowifh purple, and with yellow bottoms to the 
leaves. 55. The (how-white Tulip, with purplifh-red edges. 
56 The fnow- white Tulip, with deeper purple edges. 57. 
The late-flowering ftcllate Tulip. 58. The changeable 
white-flowered Tulip, with red edges. 59. The fcarlet Tu- 
lip, with white edges. 60. The late-flowering globofe Ver- 
million Tulip. 61. The late deep red Tulip. 62. The red 
changeable Tulip, with greenifh fpots in the middle of the pe- 
tals. 63. The great branched late-flowering Tulip. 64. The 
(mailer late-flowering branched Tulip. 65. The late green- 
flowercd Tulip. 6e. The late green Tulips with double 
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flowers. 67. The late flowering green Tulip, with whit? 
edges. 68. The late Tulip, with double red flowers. 69. 
The double late yellow Tulip. 70. The large dubious Tu- 
lip. 71. The largeft dubious Tulip. 72. The middle- fized 
dubious Tulip, with fulphur-coloured flowers. 73. The yel- 
low Tulip, with bright red fpots. 74. The yellow Tulip, 
with red edges. 75. The large dubious Tulip, with orange- 
cokiured flowers. 76. The mrddle-fized dubious Tulip, with 
variegated flowers. 77.- The Tulip which bears bulbs in the 
ake of the leaves. 78. The dwarf broad-leaved white Tulip. 
79. The dwarf broad-leaved yellow Tulip. 80. Tii£ dwaif 
broad-leaved red Tulip. 81. The dwarf narrow-leaved Tu- 
lip. 82. The dwarf graffy-leaved Tulip. 83- The little 
yellow Italian Tulip. S4. The fmall broad-leav'td Tulip. 85. 
The little red Tulip. 86. The cottony cretic Tulip. 87, 
The little French yellow Tulip. 88. The little yellow and 
purple Tulip. 89. The Perfian variegated Tulip. 90. The 
Candcy Tulip, with mining leaves. 91, The middle-fized 
changeable Tulip, with curled leaves adhering to the hafe of 
the flower. 92. The many-leaved yellow Tulip, called by 
fome the monftrous double yellow Tulip. And 93. The 
great yellow Tulip, with jagged flowers, and fpots of yellow 
and blood-red, in different parts of them. Town. Inft. 
P- 373- feq. 

The characters of a good Tulip are thefe: 1. It muft have 
a tall and ftrong ftem. 2. The flower fliouid confift of fix 
leaves, three within, and three without ; and the former 
fhould be larger than the latter. 3. The bottom of the 
flower fhould be proportioned to the top, and the ends of the 
leaves fhould be rounded, not pointed. 4. The leaves, when 
opened, fhould neither turn inward, nor bend outward, but 
ftand creel; and the whole flower fhould be of a middling 
fize, neither too large, nor too fmall. 5. The ftripes muft 
be fmall and regular, and fhould all arife from, the bottom of 
the flower : The chfves alfo fhould not be yellow, but of a 
brown colour. 

Tulips are generally divided into three claffes, according to their 
times of flowering ; the early, the middling, andtheliitc. 
The early ones are not near fo high as the late., but they 
are valued for their earlinefs, as they flower in February. 
The roots of thefe are to be planted in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, under a warm pale or hedge. The proper foil for 
them is pafture-land with the turf rotted among it, and a 
mixture of one fourth part fand ; this fhould be laid about 
ten inches deep, and fhould be renewed everv year. If the 
weather is very fevere when they firft appear, they fhould be 
covered with mats j as alfo at nights, when they are ia 
flower, if it be very frofty. When their flowering is over, 
and their leaves decay, the roots fhould be taken up and laid 
in a dry place, and afterwards cleaned and laid up in a fafe 
place from vermin, till the September following. 
The late blowers are propagated from what they call breed- 
ers, which are plain flowers, brought over principally from 
Flanders, which is the great mart for fluwer-roots ; and 
thefe by culture, are changed into ftriped and variegated 
ones. They are alfo propagated by fowing the feeds ; but 
this requires great care, as in the raifmg all the other fine 
flowers from feeds. 

The feeds muft be faved from the choiccft flowers, and 
fowed in fhallow pans or boxes of earth, in September. 
The fpring following they appear like the leaves of grafs, or 
young onions, and after ftanding two or three months thefe 
decay. The boxes are to be kept clear of weeds, and re- 
moved to different fituations where they may enjoy the morn- 
ing-fun, and be delendcd from fharp winds and frofis ; at the 
Michaelmas of the following year they are to be removed 
out of the boxes into b^ds, where they fhould be planted two 
inches deep, and at two inches diameter from one another. 
In October, an inch depth of new earth fhould be fifted on 
them, and they are to remain two years in thefe beds; at 
the end of this time they will flower, and the beft of them 
muft be marked with flicks, that their roots may be diftin- 
guifhed when the leaves are decayed. 

But there is no judgment to be paffed either on Tulips, or 
any ether flowers, on their firft flowering ; becaufe the next 
year the good ones are often found to have degenerated, and 
the bad to have improved : After this, however, they may be 
concluded good or bad. 

The breeders, as they are called, being thus raifed, are to be 
fhifted every year into frelh earth, and they will in time 
break out into very fine (tripes. The earth they are planted 
in mould be every year of a different kind, and the beft ge- 
neral foil is made of a third part pafture-land with the grafs 
rotted in it, a third part fine fea-fand, and a third part lirne- 
rubbifh ; thefe fhould be mixed half a year before they are ufed, 
and often turned. The beds muft be laid eighteen inches 
deep with this earth. This fhould be laid in firft ten inches 
thick, and on this the roots fhould be placed in regular or- 
der, and at even diltances ; and then the other eight inches 
fhould be laid over thefe, the top of the bed being a little 
rounded to throw off the wet. Thus they are to remain till 
the buds appear, and then if the nights are very fevere they 
are to be fheltered by covering them with mats. The flow- 
ers which break out into fine ftripes here, fhould be feparated 
3 after- 
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afterwards from the reft, and if they hold on their beauty to 
the laft, which the flonfts call dying well, they will never 
return to plain flowers again ; and the off-lets from the roots 
of thefe will always produce fuch flowers^ and often more 
beautiful than tbofe of the parent root. 

When the Tulips have flowered, their heads fhould be broken 
off to prevent their feeding, which would make them flower 
much the worfe the next year. Miller's Gardener's Di&. 
The Dutch have always been admirers of flowers, and 
before the prefent famion of cultivating the auriculas and 
carnations came up among them to the height it now is ar, 
they took the fame care of Tulips. The prices they fold 
thefe at among one another, are amazing. Munting tells 
us, that in the years 1634., and the four or five following, 
they not only purchafed them at extravagant rates beyond 
credibility, but many of the burghers, fhopkeepers and tradef- 
men, quitted their fhops and trade, and addicted themfelves 
folely to the culture and cure of their Tulips, The fineft of 
them were then valued above gold or gems ; and there is an 
account of one bargain for the purchaee of that Tulip which 
they call the viceroy, preferv'd : The perfbn who purchafed 
this, not having money, paid for it the following things ; 
two lafts of wheat, four lails of rye, four fat oxen, twelve 
fat fheep, eight fat hogs, two hoglheads of wine, four tons 
of beer, two ton weight of butter, a thoufand pound weight 
of cheefe, a bed, a fuit of cloaths, and a large filver beaker ; 
the whole valued at two thoufand five hundred gilders. We 
have another account about the fame time, of twelve acres 
of good land offered for one Tulip root. And at a publick 
fale of a private perfon's collection there was made ninety 
thoufand gilders. This madnefs would have run yet higher 
among them, but the ftates at length took it into coniide- 
rat'ion, and finding it very detrimental to fubltamial and ne- 
ceflary trade, put a flop to it, and reduced the price. Munt- 
ing. de Plant. 

Tulip-TV^, a very beautiful American tree, which produces 
flowers fuppofed like thole of the Tulip. Thefe trees ufed 
to be kept in tubs, and houfed in winter with great care ; 
but foine of them having been planted out in the open air at 
Lord Peterborough's at Fulham, they throve much better 
than thofe which were fo carefully hurs'd up, and fopn pro- 
duced abundance of flowers. 

The tree is commonly found wild in all the northern parts 
of America, where its timber is of very great \x{^. The 
flowers are not in reality much like thofe of the Tulips tho' 
vulgarly fatd to be fo. The flowers are fucceeded by canes, 
which are often lent over from America; and the trees are 
frequently raifed with us, from the feeds contained in them. 
The feeds muff be taken out of the canes in fpring, and 
fown in pots of light earth, which muft be placed in a back 
bed, and covered with mats, and frequently refrefhed with a 
little water. When the young plants appear, they mould be 
placed, during fummer, in a lhady fituation ; and in winter 
they fhould be put into a frame, where they may have the 
benefit of the open air in mild weather, and be fheltered from 
feverity of frofls. In the fpring following, the plants fhould 
be tranfplanted into frnall pots, and taken the fame care of 
for four years, as while they were in the feed-pots ; after this 
they will be firong enough to tranfplant finally into the places 
where they are to remain: it fhould be planted on a light 
loamy foil near other trees, but not over-fhaded by them. 
Some raife them from layers, but they are two or three years 
before they take good root, and then never make fuch firait 
and regular trees. Miller's Gardiner's Di£t. 

TULIPIEERA, a name given by Catefby, to the I'modendron. 
See the article Liriodendron. 

TULOS, a word ufed by fome medical wi iters to exprefs a 
callus. 

TUMBABA, a word ufed by chemifts, to exprefs fulphur vivum, 
or crude fulphur. 

TUMBALA, a word ufed by fome authors, to exprefs the 
fquamma: or fcales of any metal. 

TUMBLER, (Cyd.) a name given to a paiticular fpecies of 
pigeon, called by Moore the columba revolvens. 
It has its name from its peculiar property of tumbling, when 
it is in the air, which they are very fond of doing ; and effeif. 
exactly in the fame manner as our pofture-mafters do it ; by 
throwing themfelves over backward. It is a very fmall pigeon, 
and "is always fhort bodied, full breaffed, thin neck'd, narrow 
beak'd, and has a fmall fhort head ; the iris of the eye in this 
fpecies, is ufually of a bright pearl-colour. 
The Englifla Tumbler is ufually of one plain colour; black, 
blue, or white : the Dutch is much of the fame make, but 
has different colours, and is feathered on the legs fometimes ; 
it has alfo a larger head, and thin fkin round the eye. Some 
of the fineft pigeons of this fort are bred from a mixture 
of the Dutch and F.nglifh kinds. Thefe pigeons are re- 
markable for the height they fly to ; they never ramble far 
from home, but will rife almoft perpendicularly, till they 
appear no larger than a fparrow, or become quite out of 
fight; they will often keep at this height five or fix hours, 
and then come gradually down again; they never tumble 
when they are at any great height, but only as they afcend 
or come down again. There arc particular times alfo, at 



which thefe birds will take much higher flights than at others \ 
but they ought to be kept by themfelves, and pra£tifcci 
to it by the company of one of their own fpccic-s ; for if they 
mix while young, with other pigeons, they will learn to fly 
as they do : a flight of .a dozen of thefe birds fen t out toge- 
ther, will keep fo clufe, as to be all in a compafs .that might 
be covered with a handerchief; but they fhould never^be 
turned out in foggy weather, or in high winds; in the firfl 
cafe, they lofe fight of their home,' and perhaps never find it 
again ; and in the others, they are blown away j and if they 
return, it is not till another day ; in the mean time lying out, 
they are in danger of cats, and other accidents. 
Laifly, the hen fhould never be turned out with egg, for 
fhe is then fick, and not fit for flying; and befide often 
drops her egg, and the breed is loft by it. Afoare's Columba- 
rium, p. 30. 

TUMEX, in the materia medica of the antients, a name given! 
by authors to a fort of tutty, the fame with the cadmia pla- 
citis of Diofcortdes and the Greeks. This was a worfe kind 
than the botrytis. The hoirytis was formed on the roof of 
the furnace, and hung down thence in form of clufters of 
grapes ; this was the pureft kind. 

The Tumex or cadmia placitis } was a heavier and coarfer fort, 
which not being volatrle enough to afcend to the top of the 
furnace, applied itfelf to the fides, and there formed a fort 
of coat or cruff, which was taken off at times, and refcrveut 
for the mere common ufes. This fort of Cadmia, being 
formed by the fucceinve application of new coats of matter, 
at different times, was found to be of a cruftated texture, 1 
when broken tranfverfcly,- and refembled, in fome fort, the 
onyx, with its different zones or belts. It was therefore cal- 
led by fome, cadmia onychites^ and by Avifenna mantheca y 
which fignifies in the Arabian, ztwites, or compofed of plates 
or zones. 

TUMORS of the Breafls^ Mammarum Tumores. Tumors 
and inflammations of the breafts are a diforder that very fre- 
quently afflicts child-bearing women,' and almoft conftantly 
happens, in fome degree, a few days after their delivery. 
It the milk be impelled into the breafts too plentifully and for- 
cibly, which frequently happens at that time, and the mother 
be at the fame time feized with a' violent cold, of indeed be 
but aftedted by any violent pailions, the vellels become ob- 
ftrucled, and the breafts tumified, with great heat, rednefs, 1 
refiftance, and violent pain. The fame thing happens alfo 
very frequently to women who give fuck after their lying in, 
and often to fuch whofe milk is very fmall in quantity. Wo- 
men at other times are alfo fubjeft to them, and even men 
have been known to have the fame diforder, from no other 
caufe than a great fright. One breaft of a man, opened on 
fuch an occalion, has afforded above two pounds of matter. 
This fort of ablceis is ufually attended with a fever, thirft, 
head-ach, and difficult refpiraton, and is often preceded by 
fhiverings. 

Tumors of this kind are generally prevented in thofe who do 
not intend to fuckle their children, by applying, foon after 
their delivery, plafters of fperma-ceti warm, ail over the 
breafts, but perforated with a hole for the nipples. A modei 
rately tight bandage ferves alfo as a help to keep away milk; 
and cooling plafters are of fervice to the fame purpoie, applied 
between the fhoulders. But if the lying-in woman intend to 
fuckle the child, there is no better way to prevent thefe Tu- 
mors, than very carefully to avoid colds, and violent pafllons 
of the mind, and to let the child fuck very frequently, to pre- 
vent the milk from fhgnating. Plenty of fmall broth,' and 
thin fluids, muft alfo be taken, which will prevent the milk, 
for the firft two or three weeks, from being too abundant, or 
from ftagnating in the breafts. But when the milk has once 
ftagnated, and a Tumor is begun, all endeavours are to be 
ufed to difcufs what has ftagnated in the fmall veffels, with all 
poflible expedition, both by internal and external remedies, 
in order to prevent the Tumor from running to a fuppuration* 
or into a fchirrus. 

The beft external application, on thefe occAfions, is the fper- 
ma-ceti plafter, covered with a warm bag, or cataplafm of (alt 
and bnn, or of chamomile, elder, and melilot flowers. The 
carminative feeds of fennel, annile, &c. are alfo very good 
external applications over a plafter, on thefe occafions. A 
calf's bladder, filled with a warm decoaion of elder and cha- 
momile flowers in milk, applied to the breaft, and renewed as 
often as ncccflary, is alfo found of excellent fervice. Thefe 
not proving fufficient, recourfe muft be had to Venice treacle, 
rob of elder, litharge vinegar, cummin vinegar, and lime 
water, which muft be all applied hut to the breafts by means 
of linnen cloths dipped into them, and put to the breafts, as 
warm as can be conveniently borne. 

If the breafts are very full of milk, part of it muft be dif- 
charged by fucking, or by a glafs pipe ; and this, with the 
other means, often repeated, till the pain and Tumor ddap- 
pear. 

If the Tumor, however, proves large, and will not be dif- 
perfed in four or five days by thefe methods, or when, as it 
very frequently happens, the furgeon is called in too late t.D 
put this method in practice, the beft method is to forward its 
maturation and fuppuradon as quick as pr>flible, leli it turn to 
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' ft fchirrus or cancer by delay. The plafler of diachylon, with 
(he gums, or fome other fuch ripening plafter is to be applied 
forthwith ; and with all convenient fpeed the proper cata- 
plafms are to be ufed, to digeft the matter ; thefe are to be ap- 
plied hot to the breafts, and very frequently renewed, keep- 
ing them on with large comprefles and boltters, the better to 
retain the heat. The Tumor, when the matter is ripe, will 
by this means either break of itfelf, or elfe it mull: be opened 
by the fcalpel, the incifion being always made in the lower 
part of the breaft ; and after the matter is all discharged, the 
wound is to be -clean-fed with the common digeftives, incarned 
with tiie farcotic, and healed with the balfam of Peru, or 
fome other fuch vulnerary balfam. But where the fuppura- 
tion has run very deep, the wound mull be warned by means 
ofafyringe, with vulnerary decoctions; and to prevent the 
opening from clofing, before the bottom is healed, and filled 
tip with new flefli, a fort of tent of fcraped lint mull be intro- 
duced, which may be fhortened at every drefling, as the 
wound fills up, and at length wholly laid afide. Heifier's 
Surgery, p. 187. 

Encyfted Tumors, Tumors arifing in different parts of the 
body, but contained in certain membranous coats : Thefe are 
Sometimes harder, Sometimes fofter, of a palifh colour, and 
ufually attended with little pain. Thefe Tumors arife from 
obstructions either in the glands, or in the adipofe membrane, 
more efpecially about the face and neck, where they occalion 
great deformity. 

The membranous coat with which thefe Tumors are inverted, 
is often of a considerable thicknefs, and is ufually the coat of 
the difordered gland, or fome of the adipofe ceils. At their 

■ beginning they are ufually very (mail and moveable ; but en- 
creafmg by flow degrees, they grow Sometimes to an enor- 

■ mous bulk. 

The confiftence of fome of thefe Tumors is foft and fluctuating, 
and of others more hard and firm. They are of all Shapes and 
lizes, and fome of them become hard as a callus, and im- 
moveable, while others are, for the generality, foft and 
moveable. 

They are distinguished according to the confiftence of their 
contents ; fome are called atheromata, from their contents 
refembling pafte, others, which have them of the confiftence 
of honey, are called meliceres ; but if they are of a fatty fub- 

• fiance, like fuet or lard, they are called Jieatomata. If they 
happen in a gland which becomes indurated, they are called 

• fchirrousi and laftly, when they are of a flefhy confidence, 
they are called farcomata. Some of thefe Tumors have been 
found alfo full of hair. 

They arc diftinguifhed by others according to the places where 
they are Situated. Thofe Seated under the Scalp are called 
talpa, teftudo, or lupla. Thofe in the neck, Jlrwnes or fcro- 
pbula ; and thofe in the hands and feet, especially if among 
the tendons, are called ganglions. 

There is no general method for the cure of them ; but the 
Surgeon, according to their different circumftances, attempts 
this by diScuflion, Suppuration, or extirpation. Heifer's Sur- 
gery, p. 323. 
Fungous Tumours, in Surgery, are a Sort of Swellings much 
approaching to the nature of the oedema, and are often difor- 
ders of very bad confequence. 

• Thefe are Tumors of a limb, taking their rife at the joint ; 
they look pale, are void of heat and pain, eafily'yield to the 

• preflure of the fingers, hut rife again inStantly on removing the 
finger, leaving no pit or imprefuon behind ; tho' no joint of 
the upper or lower limbs can be Said to be Secure from this 
diforder, yet the knees are ever moft Subject to it, and that 
becaufe they abound in fat and glandular bodies, which are 
concealed among the ligaments and tendons. It is what we 
commonly know by the name of white Swellings or fcrophu- 

■ ious Turners in the joints, and isoffeveral Species; Sor Some 
Tumors of this kind are larger, fome Smaller, fome fofter, 

. fome harder ; and with regard to the State of the infpiffated 
fluid, Some are more, Some lefs glutinous. The noxious 
humours are ufually Situated without the joint, and are, in that 
caSe, properly what we are here treating of. But in fome they 
are collected and retained in the joint itfelf, as the Serum is 
contained in the tefticle in an hydrocele. This laft diforder 
is not improperly to be called a dropSy oS the joint ; and this 
may be commonly distinguished from the external fungous 
Tumors of the joints, by the inlargement which appears all 
■ round the joint ; whereas the fungous Tumor is ufually 
Situated more on one or the other Side of it. 
The proximate cauSe of thefe 7 "umors is, doubtleSs, thevifci- 
dity of the ferum about the ligaments of the joints, which is 
apt to Stagnate after the ligaments have received any confidera- 
ble violence from a fall or a blow. The Tumor Sometimes 

■ riSes in the external parts, Sometimes in the articulation it- 
felf, by which the ligaments being weakened, the part Iofes 

- its natural motion ; and when the nerves or blood-veffels are 
greatly prefled upon by the Tumor, the pans below are ufually 

- deprived of nourishment; and while the joint, by degrees, 
becomes greatly enlarged, the parts below it diminifh and 

• vvafte. 

In order to render the cure oS recent and milder Tumors, of 

• this-'kind, the more eufy, by [difperfing remedies, it will be 



proper to rub the disordered part with warm cloths every rJby# 
fomenting it afterwards with tartarized Spirit of wine ; and 
this method is to be carefully purfued, till the natural Strength 
and form of the limb are reftored. Purmannus's fomentation 
is excellent for this purpofe. It is made of Six ounces of roch- 
alum, an ounce and half of Roman vitriol, and two handfuls 
of fage leaves, boiled in a quart of herring-pickle, mixed with 
a pint of the Sharpen; vinegar ; it is to boil together Sor about 
half an hour, and then to be ufed as the before-mentioned. 
When the tumours begin to difperfe, and the parts to reco- 
ver their Strength, it will be a great forwarding of the cure, to 
foment the limb well fcveral times every day with tartarized. 
Spirit of wine, or with the foetid oil of tartar, laying the ban- 
dages carefully on every time afterwards, to defend it from the 
injuries of the external air, of which it is very Sufceprible : 
And laftly, the following is an application by which many of 
thefe Tumors have been perfectly and happily cured. Take 
litharge half a pound, bole armen'ic an ounce, maftic and 
myrrh of each half an ounce, white wine vinegar a pint; mix 
thefe together, and let them boil for a quarter of an hour, and 
let coarSe linnen rags be dipped in this liquor, or fine ones 
often doubled, and applied morning and night in bed to the 
part ; and at the fame time the patient is not to omit the pro- 
per internal remedies, which are the attcnuants and Sudori- 
fics. 

But if the Tumor be of long Standing, and will not give way to 
any of thefe remedies, all the hope left is to make an incifion 
into the dependant part of it, taking great care to avoid 
wounding the ligaments or tendons of the joint ; and by this 
means the Stagnating Serum, if contained in one cavity, is in- 
ftantly evacuated, and if it be lodged in Several different cells, 
it will yet make its efcape through the fame orifice in the 
Space of a few days. Before the incifion is made, in this cafe, 
the Tumor Should be pulled down as low as may be with the 
ringers, and a tight bandage made above to retain it in that 
Situation ; by this means the moft convenient part for the in- 
cifion to be made in will He fair, and when the opening is 
made, the ferum will readily burft forth like blood on the 
opening a vein, or lymph in the tapping for the hydrocele or 
afcites. When this is done, if any Tumor Still remains, the 
part is to be drefled with diachylon or oxycroceum piasters, 
and wafhed with lime-water or Spirit oS wine. By continu- 
ing the applications, what remains infpiflated in the Tumor 
will entirely difperfe. When the limb is reftored to its natural 
Shape, the wound is to he healed with vulnerary balfams, di- 
ligently avoiding the ufe of fatty or oily medicines, as they 
are hurtful to the tendons and ligaments, with which thofe 
parts abound. If the Serum, contained in the Tumor, is So 
glutinous that it cannct difcharge itfelf for want of fluidity, 
throw up attenuating injections at every drefling. The belt 
for this purpofe are thofe prepared from a decoction of agri- 
mony, birth wort, or ladies mantle, mixed with honey, in 
which rofemary or celandine have been infufed. Notwith- 
standing that Such of thefe Tumors as are opened by the knife 
are Sooneft difcharged and healed, yet fome furgeons prefer 
the application of cauftic medicines to the knife, difcharging 
the ferum upon the falling off of the efchar. In either cafe it 
would be'propcr to warm and invigorate the ligaments and 
tendons, efpecially when the diSorder falls upon the knee, by 
the uSe oS Some nervous ointment, or aromatic Spirit. 
It too frequently happens, however, that after the wound has 
been cauterized, the infpiflated ferum having been firft ever So 
carefully evacuated, that there will be a frefh collection of a 
vitiated fluid in the part. In order to prevent therefore ait 
accident of this kind, let the patient be kept in a Strict courfe 
of purging, Sudorific and attenuating medicines, and the 
wound be kept open with tents, cleanfing it thoroughly every- 
day, by throwing up an injection, Such as has been before 
directed. It may be proper alfo Sometimes to inject iime- 
Water, and afterwards to cover up the part with a warm pla- 
fter, or foment it with fome liquor of the fame intention. It 
is, however, finally to be obferved, that it is not every fun- 
gous Tumor of the joints that can be opened with fafety ; for if 
the Tumor is of a very long Standing, hard, or of a very large 
fize, or the patient is of an infirm weakly habit of body, the 
knife muft not be thought of, as it would occaSion difbrders 
worSe than the firft ; to wit, caries, fiftulas, and gangrene. 
Heijier\ Surgery, p. 285. 

We have an account of a very extraordinary Tumor in the 
knee of a perfon, whofe leg was taken off by Mr. Peirce at 
Bath. The leg and foot weighed Sixty- nine pounds. See 
Phil. TranS. N°. 452. Sett. 4. 
Windy Tumors. TheSe Tumors are formed by the air inclofed 
under Some membrane, which is dilated more or leSs by that air, 
according to its quantity, and from within which it cannot 
efcape, at leaft not of a certain time. 

Thefe Tumors are uSually round, circumfcribed, or determi- 
nate, and if they are Struck with a finger, they give a found 
like that of a blown bladder. They have no particular feat 
in any part of the body, but almoft every part is more or lefs 
liable to them. 
The great difficulty in accounting for thefe Tumors, is to Say 

- how the air comes to be collected there ; but the moft proba- 

- : ble cauSe Seems to be the collecting together of a quantity of a 

3 fluid 
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fluid in feme adjoining part where there is feme obftruflion. 
I he air, which is naturally mixed with all the fluids in the 
human body, always remains in them while they continue in 
their fluidity, and ill their natural motions; but when they 
are amafled together in any particular part, and their fluidity 
and motion become impaired, the air that was in them be- 
comes immediately in a ftate of difengaging itfelf from them ; 
and it dually does (o difengage itfelf. The membranes of the 
part where this collection of the fluids is made, are relaxed by 
it, and their pores confequently enlarged, and the air which 
has difingaged itfelf, efcapes eafily by thefe pores, while the 
fluids are much too thick to be able to follow it, fo that it 
efcapes alone. 

'i he air, thus feparated, runs under fome other adjoining 
membrane, which it immediately elevates and diftends. As 
the liquors amafled in the other place are not yet fo far altered, 
but that part of them are continually received again into the 
road of circulation, and confequently more frefh fluids left in 
their place : thefe frefh fluids contain more air, which is, by 
degrees, feparated from them, as from the others, and finds 
its way, in the fame manner, to the place where the reft of 
the air is ; and hence is the continual increafe of the Turners ; 
and it is very evident, that when a Tumor is once formed in 
this manner, it cannot go down, even though the firft cxtra- 
vafat.on, which occafioned it, fhould wholly difappcar, and 
all the fluids be again received into their veffels again ; but, in 
fine, the air included in the Tumor may dilate the membrane, 
which enclofes it, fo far, that its pores may be fuflkiently 
opened to let it efcape ; this, however, wholly depends on its 
quantity, and on the defer or laxer texture of the mem- 
brane. 

Thofe acute pains which we call flitches in the fide, and 
Which are principally felt on the fides, and about the region 
of the breait, may poffibly be fometimes occafioned by acrid 
humours, which prick the nervous fibres ; and the pain, in 
this cafe, is fometimes very acute, and even attended with a 
fliarp fever; but very often this pain is occafioned only by air 
included between the fibres, where it occafions a violent ten- 
fion and pain ; but often the relief from this is hidden, the 
natural elafticity of the parts reftoring all to their priftine ftate, 
and the air being condenfed again almoft as foon as dilated. 
Very often the natural fpring'of the parts either entirely fends 
off the air, or elfe drives it to another place ; and this is the 
reafon why pains of this kind are often found to fljift about 
and change place fo fuddenly. 

But of all the effects of air in the body, none is fo great as that 
found in the bodies of thofe who have died by lofs of blood, 
whether that has been occafioned by wounds or natural he- 
morrhages. There may, in this cafe, often be perceived, 
through the coats of fome of the veins, little bubbles of air 
floating on the furface of the blood contained in them ; and 
this is no way to be wondered at, fince as a great part of the 
blood has been loft out of the body by the hemorrhage, the 
remainder has been by this much injured in its power of mo- 
tion, as well by lofs of quantity to impel it, as of animal (pi- 
nts to enliven it ; and by the want of ftrength in the arteries 
to perform their pulfations, in order to the keeping it in mo- 
tion ; the confequences of thefe joint caufes, according to the 
principles before laid down, muft be, that the air muff efcape 
out of the blood, and appear freed as we fee it. 
If we perceive this only in the veins, the reafon is plain, fince 
there is no blood any where but in the veins of perfons who 
have died in this manner, the arteries having been already 
drained ; whereas, in other bodies there always remains fome 
blood, though but little, in the arteries. Another confe- 
quence of dying by an hemorrhage is, that the ventricles of 
the heart are always found empty of blood ; which is not the 
cafe in thofe who have died by other means. The caufe of 
this is, that the force with which the veins drive up the blood 
from their extremities toward their larger trunks, and thence 
to the heart, is much weaker than that by which the arteries 
throw the blood they contain toward the extremities. This 
being allowed, a great lofs of blood cannot but diminifh the 
force of the arteries and veins both ; but its eft'eft will cer- 
tainly be greater on the veins ; fo that they may wholly lofe 
their force before the arteries have loft theirs ; and thefe 
laft making at length one general contraflion, may throw off 
all their contents into the veins, while they, having already 
loft all their Dower, can no longer move it forwards ° fo that, 
in this cafe, it all remains there, and confequently what blood 
remains in the body, muft, on opening it, be found lodged in 
the veins. 

ft is fometimes obferved in bodies which have died of hemor- 
rhages, that the fmaller veflels, at confiderable diftances from 
the heart, have been all full and diftended with wind ; in this 
ftate it is not impoflible that they may have been fometimes 
miftaken for lymphatic veffels ; but in tracing them up to 
their trunks, they foon dlfcover what they really are. After 
a large quantity of blood has been loft, it is plain that there 
can be but little in the lungs, while the quantity of air is al- 
ways equal there ; and as the air always eafily difen<rages it- 
felf from the blood, when it is lefs fluid, and in fmallei Quan- 
tity than before, the air may, in this cafe, pars from the 
lungs to the heart with the blood, without beino- fo intimately 
PUPPL. yea. II. ° 
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mixed with it as at other times ; when the arteries have, aftef 
this, not power enough to impel the blood into the veins, 
their power may yet be fumeicnt to drive this wind into them, 
t being much lighter, and mote fufceptible of motion ; and 
this alone Teems a very natural and eafy Colution of this phe- 
nomenon. 1 ins fuppofes, indeed, that the motion of the 
Wood being flopped, death comes on, as well by this means, 
as by the ftoppage of refpiration. Mem. Acad. Par. 1 7 14. 

'™ 01!s . 'ftbe Teftides. See the article Testicles. 
1 j 1 '" botan y> thc name b y which fome authors have cal- 
led the opmti.a, the Indian fig, or ficus India, as it is ufually 
called. Jo„J. Dendr. p. 57. ' 

TUNALLUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Albettus, and 
iome others, to that fpecics of the corcgoni called by the gene- 
rality of authors the tbymalhu, by us the grayling, or um- 
ber. Artedi dlftlnguifhes it by the name of the arcgonus, 
with the upper jaw longeft, and with twenty-three rays in the 

TTTNTr. ■" SeC the art ' Cle COREOONUS. 

JUNG, in natural hiftory, the name given by the Indians to 
a little infect, called by the Spaniards Piqui, which is very 
common, and very troublefome in feme parts of the Eaft and 
Weft Indies. 

It is of thefizeofafmall flea; its place of laying its eggs is 
within the flan of the human body, and it diligently fearehes' 
opportunities of doing this, and often fuccceds in the attempt, 
to the great pain and trouble of the pctfon who fuffers it. 
1 he creature, knowing that it ihall be foon crufhed to death 
under the fkm, generally makes its way cither under the 
nails, or where there is fome callus on the furface ; there it 
eats its way along, and, in fine, lays its eggs, which hatch 
into fo many young ones, and fprcad themfelves between the 
Hem and flan all over the finger and hand, if not prevented by 
taking out the old one in time. 

I he perfon often does not perceive the creature's getting in, ie 
enters fo gradually and eafily ; but he is foon advertifed of the 
place where it is by a violent gnawing pain, the creature really 
eating its way as it goes along. The only remedy in this 
cafe is, to enlarge the orifice at which it enteied, and take it ■ 
out whole ; thc wound foon heals up, and there is an end of 
the matter. This may often be done with the point of a 
needle ; but if not, it is much better to fubmit to the opening 
it with a lancet, than to the ill confequences which otherwife 

■rntjT ' Knd *' ° hfav - fur '« Coutumes de l'Afie. p. 184. 

1 UMCA {Cyd.) Tunica Jlhuginea, the name of the mem- 
brane that covers the body of the tefticles. It is of the fains 
fubftance with others of the thicker membranes of the body, 
and is fupplied with proper veflels for its nourifhment ; but un- 
der this thebodyofthetefticle is, on a Arid examination, found 
to be only a congeries of veflels rolled up in regular and even 
folds, without any intermediate fubftance of whatever kind. It is 
neceffary to have rccourfe to the ufe of glaffes to fee this ftru- 
cture ; and there is one caution neceffary to the perfons who 
would make the experiment, which is, that as thefe veffels 
all contain a liquor, which being fomewhat thick and whitifb, 
foon dries when expofed to the air, and, in drying, acquires 
fomewhat of the appearance of flefh, it is very apt to deceive 
the infpedlor into an opinion, that there is really a flefhy mat- 
ter in the fubftance of the tefticle, diftinfl from the veflels : 
What will fct this right, will be the obfetving, that the ob- 
ject, when newly cut, and immediately viewed, has none of 
this flefh-like matter about it ; but only a mucous humour 
may be feen ouzing from the mouths of the rolls or folds of 
the veffels where cut ; and that afterwards, when the fiefh- 
hke matter becomes vifible, it is only feen about the ends and 
edges of the piece of the tefticle that is examined, and only in 
thofe places where it was before feen ouzing out in form of a 
fluid from the apertures of the veflels. 

Thefe veflels, of which the fubftances of the teftes are.com- 
pofed, are extremely tender and fine ; yet, while the fubjeil 
is frefh, they may, by a delicate hand, be drawn out, and 
will fometimes be extended to half a yard long without break- 
ing. The fingle veffel, when thus extended, has much the 
appearance of the external coat of the epididymis, and its cor- 
rugations. Thefe tubes receive their contents in fome fort 
from the arteries, and have a communication with them, info- 
much that on injecting a coloured matter into the arteria pre- 
faram, and afterwards opening the tefticle, this matter will 
be found to have made its way into feveral of the tubes com- 
pofing the rolls or folds of the fubftance of the tefticle. 
It might be fuppofed, that this colouring of the tubes was only 
external, and that the matter of the injection had only fpread 
itfelf on their furface, or penetrated into the plexus of veffels 
that cover them ; but, on trying to wafh off the colour with 
fpirit of wine, it proves fo permanent as not to give way to 
that ; and, on curioufly examining a part of a fingle tube 
pricked with a fine needle, the coloured matter of the injection 
may be diflinef ly feen ouzing out of the puncture. The glands 
in general are no other than the teftes ; and the pancreas, and 
many other parts of the body, have no parenchyma or inter- 
mediate flefhy fubftance between the veflels, but are made up 
of veflels or tubes filled with peculiar liquors, and generally 
owe their colour to that of the liquor they contain. No re- 
puted gland is any other thing than a mere congeries of veffejs, 
through which peculiar juices come and go ; and the very 
5 A coatj* 
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toats of the larger veflels fo much approach to this ftructurc, 
that, though not wholly compofed of other veflels, they have 
fo manyin them, that the far greater part of their fubftance is 
made up of thole veflels, and of the fluids which are conti- 
nually paifing through them, and which keep open their paf- 
fages. 
, Thefe liquors being deftined for the fupport of the coat of the 
Veflel* are in general the fame with that which flows within 
it. 

As to the tefticles being wholly compofed of thefe veflels or 
tubes, without any other fubftance, it is, perhaps, carrying 
the matter too far, to aflert it in fuch abfolute terms. That 
there are certain membranes, connecting feveral of the veflels 
into, as it were, one roll or tube, appears in the nice exami- 
nation of the tefticles of the rabbit, and fome other animals ; 
and though there be no parenchyma, or flefhy fubftance, yet 
it is very probable, by the lubricous appearance of thefe vef- 
fels on the outflde, that there is originally among and between 
them a mucous or flimy matter, which may ferve in the place 
of a parenchyma. Philof. Tranf. N°. 53. 

TUNICATED Roots, among botanifts, fuch as are formed of 
a multitude of coats furrounding one another. See the 
article Root. 

TUNNEL- A^r {Cycl.) — This net muft be made of three- 
twifted thread, and muft not be too thick : It fhould be dyed 
green, that the colour may give no fufpicion to the birds, and 
the mefhes fhould be about two inches and a half broad. 
Into the hind mefhes, at the larger end, there muft be put a 
fmooth wooden rod, about the bignefs of a gun-rammmer ; of 
this muft be made a fort of hoop, both ends being tyed toge- 
ther, and at different diftances from one another, there muft 
be placed many more fuch, which are to be rounded in the 
fame manner, and are to fupport the net Its whole length in 
the tunnel form. Two ftakes, or ftrong pegs, muft be 
fattened at the fides of the entrances into the net, and one at 
the farther end, or narrower part ; the two firft are to keep 
the mouth of the net fufficiently extended, and the laft is to 
keep it pulled out lengthwife to its full dimenflons, the hoop 
preventing its falling in. 

There muft be ufed with this net two others of that kind, 
which they call bafflers. Thefe are long and ftrait net:, and 
2re to be fattened down to the mouth of the Tunnel- net on each 
fide, extending feven or eight fathoms on each fide from it, fo 
as to take in fourteen or fixteen fathoms in front, befide the 
breadth of the mouth of the Tunnel-net, and to direct all that 
fhall move forward within that compafs into the net. 
In order to ufe this net, a covey of partridges is to be found, 
and then the net is to be placed at a confiderable diflance be- 
hind them : When this is fixed, the fportfman is to take a 
compafs, and get before the birds with a (talking horfe or 
ftalking ox, and then to move forward, driving them towards 
the net. This is to be done gently, and carefully, they are 
not to be driven at once ftrait forwards ; but the fportfman is 
to wind and turn about, and, at times to ftand ftill, as if the 
horfe was grazing. If the partridges, in the time of driving, 
make a ftand, and look at the machine, it is a fign they fiif- 
pect it, and are ready to take wing 1 In this cafe the fportf- 
man muft ftand ftill, or even go back a little ; and when they 
are become compofed again, he is again to advance upon 
them. If any fmgle bird lies remote from the reft, the fportf- 
man muft take a compafs round him, and fetch him in ; for 
if he takes wing the reft will all follow ; in this manner, with 
patience and caution, the whole covey may be driven like a 
flock of fheep up to the nets. A real horfe, trained to the 
purpofe, is, however, much better than a ftalking machine. 
The halliers, or wings of the Tunnel muft not be pitched 
ftrait, but in a fort of femicircle ; and the birds, when they 
ftop their march, will run along them to the middle, where 
the mouth of the Tunnel is open. 

When they come to the mouth of the Tunnel, the old ones 
will make a ftand, as if to confider what was before them ; 
but on prefling gently on them with the horfe, the young ones 
will run in, and then all the reft will follow. 
The fportfman muft then make all the hafte he can to the 
mouth of the net, to fecure them from coming back again. 
The ftalking-horfe is to be made of canvas or linnen, painted 
in the figure of a horfe, and fupported by two crofs flicks, 
by which the fportfman carries it before him, fo that his own 
body is compleatly hid by it. There are to be holes made 
through it, by which the fportfman fees his game ; and the 
tail is to be made of hair, and to hang loofe from the body, 
that it may play in the wind in moving. 

TUNNY, a name given by us to the Spanifh mackrel, a larger 
fifti of the fcomber kind, called by authors thymus and arcynus, 
by Salvian limofa, and pelamys by Ariftotle, ./Elian, and the 
other old writers. See Tab. of Fifties, N°. 29. 
It is properly a fpecies of the fcomber, and is expreflively 
named by Artedi, the fcomber with eight or nine fins in the 
hinder part of the back, rifing out of a furrow ; and a furrow 
at the place of the belly-fins. See the articles Thynnus 
and Scomber, 

TUNUFOLON, in zoology, the name of an Eaft Indian fpe- 
cies of viper, found principally In the ifland of Ceylon. It is of 



a fmall iize, and of a fine fattin-like glofs, beatifully variegated 
with different fhades of brown. Ray's Syn. An. p. v??. 

TUPUTA, in zoology, a name under which Nieremberg has 
defcribed an American bird, which, he fays, is like a phea- 
fant in fhape, and loves low bufhes and fedgy places, never 
flying into high trees, and winch has no flefh, but merely a 
vaft aflemblage of living worms between the lkin and the 
bones. Mr. Ray has fufficiently laughed at the abfurdity of 
this account; which probably had its origin from the diftem- 
. pered ftate of one bird of fome well known fpecies ; though 
Nieremberg thinking the worms a fufficient character, has gi- 
ven no farther account of it. Ray's Ornithol. p. 298. 

TURBAN-oVj*//, Cidaris, in natural hiftory, the name of a 
genus of the echinodermata, which are of a hemifpberic or fphe- 
roidal figure, and have their name from the Latin Cidaris, a 
Perfian Turban, as in fome degree refembling that head- 
drels. See Tab. of Teftaceous and Cruftaceous Animals, 
N°. i, 2, 3, 4. 

Of this there are feveral kinds : r. The Cidaris miliaris, fo 
called from -its eminences or tubercles, being as fmall as the 
grains of millet. Of this there are three known fpecies ; one 
with a high top, a fecond with a flatter and more of a hemif- 
pheric figure, and a third which is fomewhat angular. 
The fecond kind is the Cidaris variolata. The eminences of 
this are of a middle fize, between ihofe of the miliary and 
mammiliary kinds, and fomewhat refemble the puftules of the 
fmall-pox when ripe, whence they have their name. Of this 
kind there are three known fpecies : 1. The brifly echinus of 
Rumphius. 2. The fmall ovarius of Langius. And 3. The 
Turks Turban of moft authors. And to thefe may be added 
a fourth, a very remarkable one of an elliptic form, with 
very few tubercles, and a large mouth. Klein's Echinod. p. 17. 
The third kind is the Cidaris mammillata, or the mammiliary 
echini. The tubercles of thefe are very large, and imitate 
the appearance of breafts, with nipples to them. Of thefe 
alfo there are two known fpecies. i. The fingered echino- 
metra of Rumphius. 2. The fpecies called the moor's Turban. 
The fourth kind is the Cidaris coronal'ts ; the tubercles of 
which are fo difpofed as to make it reprefent the diadem of 
antient kings. Of this there is only one known fpecies, and 
that extremely rare. 

The fifth kind is the Cidaris corollaris ; the tubercles of 
which are fo difpofed, as to imitate the garlands made of 
flowers. Of this there are two known fpecies, the one 
thicker, and the other thinner. 

The fixth kind is the Cidaris ajler'ifans. Of this there is only 
one known fpecies, the tubercles of which are difpofed in 
form of a radiating ftar. 

The feventh is the Cidaris ajfulata, or tiled Cidaris. This 
is fo called, becaufe the feveral parts of the fhell aire 
joined tranfverfely to one another. Of thefe there are 
eight known fpecies. 1. Olearius's fpecies, compofed 
of twenty orders of aflula?. 2. Aldrovandus's ecbinornetra 
maxima pelagua Sardica. 3. The flammated kind, the 
vertex of which has ten rays, like fo many flames. 4. The 
variegated kind, whofe tubercles are variegated with white, 
and a fine rofe colour. 5. The puftulofe kind, which is thick 
befet with tubercles, refembling ripe puftules. 6. The gra- 
nulated kind ; the tubercles of which are very fmall. 7. The 
fmooth kind, with a flat crown. 8. That fpecies called by 
Mercatus anacbytis, which has a very gibbofe back. 
The eighth kind is the botryoide Cidaris. Of this there -is 
only one known fpecies, which bears a very great refemblance 
to the central part of the fea ftar-fiih, with contracted frag- 
ments of the rays. 

The ninth kind is the Cidaris toreumatica. This has its 
name from the Latin torcuma, fignifying a chafed or wrought 
plate, the fuperficies of this being as if chafed and engraved 
into figures. There is only one known fpecies of this genus. 
This clafs of the echinodermata is made out by the afliftance of 
the foflile, as well as the recent animals ; many of the kinds: 
being now unknown on any fhores. Id. Ibid. 

TURBINATA OJJ'a, the name of the turbinated bones of the 
nofe. See the article Nose, Cycl. 

TURBINATUM, a name given by fome to the glandula pine- 
alis. - 

TURBINES, in natural hiftory. See the article Turbo, 

TURBINITiE, foflile fhells of the turbo kind, or ftones found 
in thofe fhells. Among the people who have objected to the 
fhells found buried in the earth being the remains of real 
animals, it has been alledged by fome, that thefe in particular 
are always of a blackifli or afh-colour, when found in chalk or 
clay, and white from the rocks, or when they have been bed- 
ded in ftone. 

To this Auguftmo Scilla has very judicioufly anfwered, that 
the Turbinita found in chalk and clay, are not the real fhells, 
but are ftones which have been formed in thofe fhells, the 
fhells themfelves, which gave fhape to them, being decayed 
and gone ; whereas thofe found bedded in ftone, are, at this 
time, the fhells themfelves, preferved in their natural beauty 
by the hardnefs of the bed they lie in ; or, if not real fhells, 
that the only ftone which can form itfelf there being fpar, that 
is white, and the fhells giving origin to fuch a ftone will 
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appear as white in its fubftance, or more fo, than they would 
in their own. Augujiino Scilla, de Petrifac. 

TURBAT, in ichthyology, the fame with Turbut. See the 
article Turbut. 

TURBIT Pigeon, a particular fpecies of pigeon, remarkable 
for its fhort bill, and called by the Dutch cort-bek, that is, 
fhort-beak. Moore calls it in Latin, columla fimbrhata : 
And its Englifh name feems no other than a bad pronun- 
ciation of its Dutch one. It is a fmall and fhort-bodied 
pigeon, and has a beak no longer than that of a partridge ; 
the fhorter this is, the more the pigeon is efteemed : It has a 
fhort round head, and the feathers upon the breait open, and 
reflecl: both ways, ftanding out like the frill of the bofom of a 
fhirt. This is called by many, the purle, and the more the 
bird has of it, the more it is eftemed. The tail and back are 
generally of one colour, as blue, black, red, yellow or dun, 
and fometimes chequered. The flight feathers, and thofe of 
all the reft of the body, are white. They are a light nimble 
pigeon, and, if trained to it, will take very high flights, in 
the manner of the tumblers. Moore's Columbarium, p. 53. 

TURBITH (Cycl.) — There is great uncertainty and confu- 
iion among the old writers, in regard to the drug called by this 
name. Avifenna, and the reft of the Arabian phyficians, all 
prefcribe Turbitb ; and we are apt to believe, that they mean 
our Turbitb-root ; but it does not appear fo either from the 
form or virtues of that medicine. 

All the writers of later ages have placed the Turbitb-root 
among the things of value and ufe, brought as merchandize 
from the Eaft Indies ; and Garcias juftly deicribes the plant : 
But his defcription plainly proves, that it cannot be the Tur- 
bitb of the Arabians ; for all that they have faid about the 
Turbitb is tranflated from Diofcorides, and he has faid it of 
the tripolium. 

The tripolium of the Greeks is therefore the Turbitb of the 
Arabians, and this is a very different thing from the Turbitb 
of our times. Mefue indeed feems to make xheTurbitb a dif- 
ferent thing from what all the others have made it ; he fays, 
that it is the root of a plant of the la&efcent kind, which had 
leaves like the ferula or fennel giant. This is a defcription 
that can by no means agree either with the tripolium of the 
Greeks, or the Turbitb of Garcias ; and proves, that if 
Mefue was right in faying it belonged to the plant, of which 
what hecalls Turbitb was the root, then his Turbitb is different 
from both the one and the other of thefe. Some other of the 
writers on thefe fubje&s have alfo called two roots, different 
from all thefe, by the names of white and black Turbitb. The 
black Turbitb is the pityufa-root, a kind of fpurge ; and the 
white Turbitb the root of the alypum. 

Avifenna calls the Turbitb, terbadh. Some have fuppofed this 
word exprefTed a thing different from all the others ; but this is 
by no means the cafe, for the Turbitb, or turbadh of Avifen- 
na is the fame with the Turbitb of Serapion, that is, with the 
tripolium of Diofcorides. 

From this turbadh of the Arabians, the later Greek writers 
have formed the word -ra^O ; but they have applied it, in a 
very loofe and vague manner, to feveral very different things. 
Neophytus makes the Turbitb a fpecies of myrobalan ; but in 
this he errs, no other author having ever underftood the word 
in that fenfe. Upon the whole, it appears, however, that 
there are three different plants, called Turbitb by authors, the 
tripolium, the pityufa, and the alypum ; but all thefe are 
different from the Indian Turbitb, which is the Turbitb of 
Garcias, and the Turbitb of our (hops. There is alfo in one 
part of Avifenna an account of Turbitb different from all thefe, 
and making it a kind of wood. 

Turbith- Mineral has been ufed as a fternutatory, and is faid 
to have made wonderful cures in diftempers of the eyes. Mr. 
Boyle relates a cure of this fort, performed by the famous em- 
piric Adrian Glafs-maker on Mr. Vatteville, a Swifs officer of 
diftin&ion in the French fervice, and totally blind. This 
gentleman was ordered to fnuff about a grain of Turbitb up 
each noftril, which immediately operated in a violent manner 
by vomit, ftool, fweat, falivation, and the lacrymal glands, 
for twelve hours together ; and alfo caufed his head to fwell 
greatly ; but within three or four days after this fingle dofe 
had done working, he recovered his fight. Boyle's Works 
abr. vol. 1. p. 103. 

TURBO, the Screw-Shell, in natural hiftory, the name of a 
genus of fhell-fifh, the characters of which are thefe : They 
are univalve fhells, with a long, wide, and deprefled mouth, 
in fome fpecies approaching to a round fhapc, and in fome 
having teeth, in others not. They all grow narrow toward 
the bafe, and are auriculated, and terminate in a very long 
and fharp point. See Tab. of Shells, N°. 11. 
Aldrovand, and many others of the old authors, make no dif- 
ference between the Turbines and fcrew-fhells, though the 
diftinclion cf the genera is very obvious ; the fcrew-fhells 
having a long, large, and dentated mouth, which terminates 
toward the bafe in a narrower aperture than elfewhere : And 
the fhell itfelf always runs to a very fharp point at the end ; 
whereas the Turbines terminate in a lefs fharp point, and have 
thicker bodies, and always much wider mouths. The fcrew- 
fhells are indeed very eafily confounded with the buccina ; and 
it requires more accuracy to diftinguifh them, than has fallen 



to the fhare of the generality of writers on thefe fubjecls art 
age or two ago. Aldrovand and Rondeletius have confounded 
thefe genera, and have brought in a third among them, by 
the epithet muricaium, which, when applied to the buccinum, 
is generally obferved_to bring into that family a fhell of the 
murex clafs, and which might have been very properly called 
by that fhorter name. 

That thefe may be, however, morejuftly diftinguifhed for the 
future, it may be proper to add the genuine character of the 
fcrew-Jhell ; which is, that it is of a very long and flender 
fhape, and ends in a very fharp point. Its fpires run on im- 
perceptibly, without any great cavity, and the bafe is fmall 
and flat, as is alfo the mouth. Lifter, who was for making 
all the long fhells buccinums, calls the fcrew-fhell, the inter- 
vals of the fpires of which are deep, a long twitted buccinum, 
with a flat mouth. Fabius Columna has confounded yet more 
the genera of fhells together; he brings in the trochus into 
the family of the buccina ; and tells us, that the words_/?n?/K- 
bus, trochus, rhombus, and Turbo, which he calls the poetical 
name, are all fynonymous terms, and exprefs the fame fort of 
fhell. Lifter, Fabius Columna Aquat. & Terreftr. P. 59. p. 65. 
To avoid the obfeurity which muft naturally arife from fuch 
confufion of words, it is proper to obferve, that Turbo and 
Jlrombus are derivatives of the fame Greek word r^tpaj, to 
turn, and therefore are, properly, but one word in fenfe, and 
always to be accepted as fynonymous terms, and fignifyino- a 
long and flender fhell, whofe bafe and apex are both very 
fmall. Bonani Rccreat. Ment. & Occul. p. 126. 
The trochus has a fmall mouth, but then its bafe is large and 
flattifh, and its conic figure is one of the characters of its 
genus. Thus is this diftinguifhed from the former ; and as 
to the rhombus, when we have obferved, that, though the 
word properly fignifies a lozenge figure, it is ufed in fhells for 
the name of a cylindric kind ; it will appear, from the whole, 
that thefe four words are not all fynonymous, but that three 
diftin£r. genera are meant by them, the firft two only being of 
the fame fignification. 

The moft remarkable fpecies of the Turbo or fcrew-fhelJ, is 
that called fcalare by Rumphius, from its fpires running up 
hollow, or with a fpace between them. This is a very fcarce 
and valuable fhell, when large, but is often found fmall in the 
Adriatic. 

The fpecies of the Turbo are fo numerous, that it is proper to 
arrange them under different heads. 

1. Of the Turbines which have a long and toothlefs mouth, 
and a wrinkled columella, thefe are the following fpecies : 1. 
The naiWTurbo , variegated with blue fpots. 2. The awl- 
Turbo, with yellow perpendicular lines. 3. The Turbo, 
with points difpofed in circles. 4. The fpotted and lineated 
need\e-Turbo. 5. The (crew-Turbo, with variegated lines 
and fpots. 6. The whitifh reticulated and granulated Turbo. 
7. The virgated and corded Turbo. 

2. Of thofe Turbines which have dentated mouths and a wrinkled 
columella, we have the following fpecies : 1. The fafciated 
confabulated Turbo. 2. The Turbo, called the child in 
fwadling clothes. 

3. Of thofe Turbines which are of a pyramidal figure, and have 
deprefled mouths, we have the following fpecies; 1. The 
telescope-Turbo, with tranfveife furrows. 2. The whitifh 
Turbo, with yellow circular lines. 3. The Chinefe pyramid 
or obelifk Turbo. 4. The rough Turbo, with elated rows of 
tubercles. 5. The granulated and lineated little tower Turbo. 

4. Of thofe Turbines which have long and erect: mouths, we 
have the following fpecies : 1. The alated borer Turbo. 2. 
The whitifh borer Turbo. 3. The variegated borer Turbo, 

4. The lineated borer Turbo. 

5. Of thofe Turbines which have a flat mouth, and are of a 
longer fhape, thefe are the following : 1. The confabulated 
and roftrated cater pillar- Turbo ; this is covered with tubercles, 
and has blue fpots and lines. 2. The white roftrated cater- 
pWhr-Turbo, with many tubercles and fpires. 

6. Of thofe Turbines which have a large oval mouth, we have 
the following : 1. The Turbo called vitta, with black, yel- 
low, and red veins. 2. The claviculated and variegated 
agate- coloured vitta. 3. The whitifh vitta, with a variegated 
clavicle. 

7. Of the round-mouthed Turbines, we have the following 
fpecies: 1. The hollowed wreathed Turbo. 2. The bone- 
coloured Turbo, with twenty wreaths, deprefled into feveral 
flnufes. 3. The yellow and white thick-wreathed Turbo. 
4. The Turbo with feventeen furrowed wreaths. 5. The 
fcalar Turbo of Rumphius, with white lines. 6. The aurited 
Turbo of Rondeletius. Hift. Nat. Eclairc. p. 271. 

Turbo Cochlea, in natural hiftory, a name by which fome au- 
thors have called the Perflan fhell, a fpecies of concha globofa 
or dolium. 

Many have been puzzled with this fhell, not knowing in what 
clafs to rank it ; and Aldrovand has placed it at the end of his 
work, faying, that it would feem to belong to the turbinated' 
kinds, but that it wants the Turbo. See the article Do- 
lium. 

TURBUT, in ichthyology, a name given by us to the fifh 
called by authors the bippoghjfus, pajfer major, and pajfer 
Britannicus* 
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Accofdingto the new fyftem of Artedi, this is a fpeciesof the 
pleuronectes, and it is difltnguifced by him by the name of the 
Wholly fmooth pleuronectes, with the eyes on the right iide. 
See tbcarticlesHippoGLossus and Pleuronectes. 

TURCICA Terra, Turkey Earth, in the materia medica, a 
very fine bole or medicinal earth, dug in great plenty in the 
neighbourhood of Adrianople, and ufed by the Turks as a fu- 
dorific and aftringent, and famous among them in peftilential 
difeafes. It is- fometimes brought over to us alio, made up 
into flattiih orbicular manes, of two or three drams weight, 
and fealed with fome Turkifli characters. This earth is of a 
fomewhat lax and friable texture, yet confiderably heavy, of 
a greyifh red colour, but always redder on the furface than 
within ; extremely foft, and naturally of a fmooth furface. It 
breaks eafily between the fingers, and melts freely in the 
mouth, with a confiderably ftrong aftringent tafte. It adheres 
but fiightly to the tongue, raifes no effervefcence with acids, and 
burns to a dufty yellow colour. Hill's Hift. of Foff. p. 1 5. 
Many authors who have written of the materia medica, and 
offoffils in general, have indifcriminately called the various 
kinds of Lemnian earth by this name ; but the true Terra Tur- 

, ciea, deferibed by Schroder, Wormius, &e. is a different fub- 
ftance, though not fufficiently charaetcrifed by thofe authors 
to diftinguifh it from all the other earths, 

TURCOIS (Cyel.)— Seethe Appendix. 

TURDUS, in the Linnasan fyftem of zoology, the name of a 
genus of birds, of the order of the pafleres. The diftinguifh- 
ing characters of this genus are, that the tongue is jagged, 
and has a rim or margin round it ; the bill is of a conic pointed 
figure, a little convex, and naked at the bafe. Linntsi Syit. 
Natur. p. 49. 

This genus comprehends the thrufli, black-bird, and ftarling. 
The diftinguifhing characters of this genus, according to 
Mr. Ray, are thefe : They are of a middle fize between the 
pigeon and the lark. Their beak is moderately long and thick, 
and is a little bent downwards ; their mouth yellow within ; 
their tail long; and their food both vegetable fubftances, and 
infects in common. Mod of thefe birds fing very melodioufly, 
and may be taught to imitate the human voice in fpeaking. 
Ray's Ornithol. p. 137. 

There are three fubdiftinctions of the Turdus kind : 1. The 
thruft), called by authors fnnply Turdus. 2. The merula, or 
black-bird, diftinguifhed by its dark colour : And 3. The 
ftrurnus or ftarling, known by the breadth and flatnefs of its 
beak. We have four (pedes of thrum in England : 1, The 
Turdus vifcivorus major, or mifiel-bird. %. The vijeivorus 
minor, or fong-thrufti, or mavis. 3. The Turdus pillaris, 
or field-fare. And 4. The Turdus iliacus, or fwine-pipe. 
See the articles MissEL-Bird, Mavis, FiELD-Fare, and 

SwtJSiBrPipt. 

The two firft of thefe build and remain the whole year with 
us, the others only vifit us in winter. Id. ibid. 

Turdus Cb'tappts, in zoology, the name of a bird of the Weft 
Indies, oddly and imperfectly defcribed by Nieremberg, and 
faid to be very dexterous at rilling a pine with acorns, which 
are its only food, by making holes in its bark. Thefe it fixes 
in fo nicely, that it is not eafy to get them out ; and thefe are 
its ftorc, which it eats occafionally. It is, from this practice, 
called alfo pajjer faber. Ray's Ornithol. p. 303. 

Turdus, in ichthyography, the name of a genus of fifties, of 
the clafs of thofe which have only one back-fin, the anterior 
rays of which are prickly ; the hinder ones foft and fmooth. 
Of thefe fifties there are feveral fpecies, which may properly be 
divided into two orders ; the firft, of thofe which are fmaller 
and broad ; the fecond, of thofe which are larger and oblong. 
Of the firft order are the tinea marina, or wrafle. See the ar- 
ticle Wrasse. The wenda, or Turdus tiiger. See the 
article Merula. The lepras, and pira pixanga, which fee. 
And the Turdus viridis or verdsne. See the article Ver.- 
done. Ray's Ichthyogr. p. 320. 

Of the fecond order are the pave. See the article Pavo. And 
the Tardus viridis major, and Tardus fujeus macula/us. 
The Turdus viridis major, or great green wrajfe, is of a fine 
green on its back and fides, even to the fide-lines ; and the 
lower part of the fides and belly are of a pale whitifh yellow, 
variegated with greyifh and pale blue fpots. Its body is long, 
and hot much unlike that of the pike in figure. Its back-fin 
is long, and has thirty-two ribs, the anterior nineteen of which 
are rigid and prickly, the hinder twelve foft, flexile, and ra- 
mofe. The fcales arc large, the eyes fmall, and the teeth 
very large and ftrong. 

The Turdus fufcus macuhfus, or brown fpotted wrafle, fcarce 
at all differs from the other, except in colour. It is of a duflcy 
hue on the back and fides, variegated with blue fpots ; and on 
the belly blue, with lines and fpots of red. All the fins, ex- 
cept thofe of the gills, are of a red colour, fpotted with blue- 
the tail alfo is of this colour, and the gill-fins are yellow. 
Ray's Ichthyogr. p. 322. 

TURK {Cyel.) — Turf Sweating, an Indian method of curing 
difeafes, which has been found to fucceed very happrlv on 
many trials. 

Paul Dudley, E% gives an account of amah of feventy- four 
years old in New England, who drinking cold water when 
very hot, had a pain fettled in one fide and arm, which baf- 



fled all art. to remove; till- after nine weeks' confinement txrhh 
bed, when he was given over by every body, it was propofed 
to try this method of cure upon him. 

An oven-full of Tar/" was ordered to be cut ; the Turfs were 
of about -eighteen inches fquare each, and were of the nature 
of the EnglilhTwr/" ufed in Gardens. 

The Indian doctor, . before the Turf was put into the oven, 
rubbed over their grafly. fide with fume fort of oil or fpirit, 
and then putting the two grafs fides together, placed them in 
the oven. When they had been two hours there, and were 
well baked,, he took them out, and made a bed upon the floor, 
the place for the head being a little railed : The old man was 
then taken out of bed without his ihiit, but wrapped inafheet, 
and being laid on the Turf-bzd, fuch another parcel of the hot 
Turf was laid over him. The Turf was laid thicker! on that 
fide where the pain was, but none of it was put upon his breaft 
or head. 

He was then covered with a blanket to keep in the heat ; and 
while he was in this warm bath, he was continually fupplied 
with warm cordials to keep him from fainting, of which he 
was in great danger. After he had lain in this bath about three 
quarters of an hour, which was as long as he could bear it, he 
was put into a bed very well warmed, without his mirt, where 
he < foon fell afleep, and fweated to that degree, that it run 
through the pillow and bed on the floor. After about two 
hours fweat, they rubbed and dried him, and put on his 
cloaths ; and the old gentleman found himfelf much eafed and 
refrefhed. The operation was performed in the morning, and 
before night he walked about the houfe comfortably, his pain 
being almoft all gone. The cordials were, after this, repeated, 
and, on the fourth day, the fweating was performed again ; 
the day after which the old gentleman was well enough to go 
about his bufinefs. He lived eleven years afterwards in per- 
fect health, and free from pain. 

Great eare is to be taken in this operation, that the patient do, 
not lie too long in the Turf: In many cafes, a quarter of an 
hour is found to be long enough : and the general rule is, that 
as foon as the patient begins to fetch his breath fhort or fainr, 
he muft be put to bed immediately, and the cordials muft by 
no means be omitted ; for the life of the patient is endangered 
without them. P-hilof. Tranf. N°. 384. p. 129. 

TURKEY, in zoology. See the article Meleagris. 

TURKINS, in our ftatutes, is ufed for a iky- coloured cloth. 
Stat. 1 R. 2. c. 8- Blount. 

TURMERIC {Cyel.)— A plafter of Tumm-k, well bruifed, 
top and roots,' is' thought to be good againft the bite of the 
ratttle-fnake. See Phil. Tranf. N\ 479. p. 144. 

TURN, (Cyd.) in mining, is a pit funk in fome part of a drift. 
If the mine be deep, there are many of thefe Turns one below 
another. Houghton's Oomph Miner, in the Explan. of the 
Terms. 

Turn, in the manege, is a term commonly ufed in directing to 
change hands. See the article Change and Entif.r. 

Turn, m the fea language. See the articleLAND-Tor;r. 

TURNEP, Rapa, in botany. See the article Rapa. 

It is but of late years that the farmers have brought Turnups 
into ufe, as an improvement of their fields. All forts of land, 
when made fine either by dung and tillage, or by tillage alone, 
will produce Turneps, but not all equally. 
Chalky land is too dry for them, and they are fo long on it 
before they get into the rough leaf, that the fly often takes 
them, and they are deftroyed. Sometimes, however, they 
fucceed well in this fort of land, though rarely. Charlock is 
a weed very apt to infeft Tumep-hnds, and when the Turneps 
and this are both young, they are fo alike, that there have 
been instances of the people fent to weed, miftaking one for' 
the other, and cutting up all the Turneps, and leaving all the 
charlock. 

Sandy and gravelly land are found to be the beft for Turneps^ 
becaufe thefe foils are moil ealily pulverized, and have a 
warmth that makes the Turneps grow much fafter than they 
would in a colder ground. By this means they are preferved 
from the danger of the fly, which only infefts them while not 
yet grown into the rough leaf; and this fort of foil, when well 
tilled and hoed, never wants molfture even in the hotteft wea- 
ther. ■ The dews reach as deep as the plough or hoe penetrates, 
which is fix or eight inches ; and "the fun's heat with us is ne- 
ver fo great as to exhale it wholly from that depth. Tull's 
HorfehoingHufbandry, p. 44. 

When Turneps are fow^d by hand, and hoed by hand-hoers, 
the plants grow too clofe, and the operation is never half per- 
formed, the workers ufually leaving one half of the land un- 
hoed, and covering it with the earth they cut up from the 
other parts ; fo that the weeds there being only buried an inch 
or two deep, grow more vigoroufly than before. 'The true 
method is to fow them by the drill, and horfe-hoe them after- 
wards. By this means the plants arc kept at a proper diftance, 
and the earth opened between them' The effect of this, upon 
a fair trial, has been proved to be, that the drilled Turneps, 
when gathered, have been twice the quantity of the fown 
ones, upon an equal. quantity of ground, though the hand- 
- hoing of the latter had cod at the rate of ten {hillings an acre. 
In the method of drilling, they are fure to come up quickly, 
becaufe in every row half the feed is planted at four inches 
3 dcc P» 
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deep, from which, or even a greater depth, this feed will 
come up well ; and the other half is planted exactly over that 
at half an inch depth, falling in upon the earth that has co- 
vered the firft half. Thus planted, if the fucceeding weather 
be ever fo dry, the deep half of the feed will certainly come 
up ; and if it chance to rain much foon after the fowing, then 
the fhallow half will be up firft. The plants may alfo be made 
to come up at four fucceffive times, by mixing the feed half 
new and half old, for the new will be fure to come up two 
days, or thereabout, before the old. 

Turnep-kcd fhould always be fown in this manner, in order 
to its efcaping the danger of the fly, which otherwife often 
deftroys whole fields of the young plants ; but thefe four 
chances fecure it; for though one coming up fuffers, another 
efcapes it, being often found, that the feed fown over-night 
has been ruined by the fly, while that fown the next morning 
has wholly efcaped. 

When the fly is found likely to devour them, they may be 
horfe-hoed ; this will bury the greater! part of thofe animals ; or 
they may be drilled in another row, without new ploughing 
the land. This fly feeds only on the two firft or feed-leaves 
of the Turnep, which are very fweet ; the following leaves 
are rough, and do not fuit its tafte ; fo that if the plants efcape 
being eaten up while ill the feed-leaves, they efcape entirely. 
The mod infallible of all methods of preventing the mifchief 
from this fly, is to make the ground very fine, and then'roll 
it with a heavy roller acrofs the ridges, after it is drilled ; this 
method clofes up the cavities in the earth, and prevents the 
fly's entrance or exit to lay the eggs, hatch, or bring forth 
the young ones, to prey upon the Turneps. This rolling al- 
ways difappoints the fly ; but it fometimes alfo difappoints the 
owner, if he has fown the crop by hand in a fcattering man- 
ner. Thefe feeds, lying near the furface, are injured, and 
the ground, hardened by the rolling, will not let them grow 
well, but they become yellow, dwindle, and come to no per- 
fection, unlefs they have a thorough hoing, as foon as the 
rough leaves appear. The drilled Turneps, being in fingle 
rows, with fix-foot intervals, may be rolled without danger ; 
for, be the ground ever fo hard, the hand-hoe will eafily fin- 
gle them out to a proper diltance, at the expence of fix-pence 
an acre, or lefs, if not in harveft, and the horfe-hoe will 
plough in thofe wide intervals to great advantage, whether the 
ieafon be wet or dry. Three or four ounces of feed in the 
drill way, anfwers for as much land as three or four pounds in 
the hand-fowing ; and there is this other advantage, that the 
plants, all ftanding in rows, will be eafily diftinguiffled, and 
properly fingled out to their due diftances, while very young ; 
which is a thing of great advantage, as they thrive much the 
better for being early feparated from their ufelcfs neighbours. 
The fix-foot ridges, whereon Turneps are drilled in fingle 
rows, may be left higher than for double-rowed crops ; be- 
caufe there will be more earth in the intervals, as the fingle 
rows take up lefs. 

There is no prefixed time for planting Turneps, becaufe the 
nature of the foil muft he confulted ; fomc land will bring them 
as forward when planted in Augulf, as other land will when 
planted in May ; but the ufual time is the middle between 
thefe, that is, about Midfummcr. It is a practicable fcheme, 
when Turneps are planted in rows, with thefe large intervals, 
to fow wheat between. In the latter end of September, when 
the Turneps are full grown, a ridge is to be ploughed in the 
middle of each of the intervals, taking the earth to the ridge 
in fuch quantity, as only to leave enough with the Turneps to 
keep them alive ; wheat is to be drilled on this ridge : Toward 
fpring the Turneps are, in this cafe, to be pulled up, and car- 
ried off the ground. The wheat being now left alone, the 
land is to be well horfe-hoed in the intervals. In Spring the 
wheat may be fown in treble rows, and will afford a good 
crop. If the Turneps fraud fo thick in thefe fingle rows as to 
touch one another, when half grown, provided the intervals 
between the rows be well horfe-hoed, they will yet attain to 
their full bignefs ; and they are often found to have thruft one 
another out of fliape, and become oval inftead of round. 
It is beft to give the firft hoing alternately ; that is, to hoe only 
every other interval ; this keeps them from being ft unted, and 
it proves better thus to give them their food at twice, than to 
do it all at once. Id. Ibid. 

In horfe-hoing it is not well to come nearer than within three 
inches of the fides of the rows ; but where the Turneps are 
planted in double rows, as foon as their roots are grown as 
large as a finger, the prong-hoe is to be ufed between the 
plants; and even in that little fpace of three inches, left by the 
horfe-hoe, when they are in fingle rows. Four of the alter- 
nate hoings in the intervals are found, on trial, to be equal in 
ufc to four whole hoings, though they are done at half the 
expence; for this half- hoing furnifhes the Turneps with as 
much nourifhment as they require, and 'tis in vain to give 
more. 

Dry weather is very injurious to Turneps, when fown in the 
common way, and only hand-hoed ; becaufe the hoe, in this 
cafe, does not penetrate deep enough to keep the ground 
moift; but in horfe-hoing the earth is cut fo deep, that it is 
always kept moift, and a dry ka(on does the crop no hurt. 
Dung and tillage will, in all cafes, do their bufinefs quicker I 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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than tillage alone. On this principle, Turneps have mors 
occafion for dung than any other plants, becaufe they have 
Jels time to grow. 

Twelve pound weight may he efteemed the middle fize for the 
great Turneps, and they fometimes grow to fixtcen or nine- 
teen pound weight. The farmers great intereft in them is 
their fize ; and it feems evident that every Turuep in a field 
may be made to grow to its full ftandard, or the largcft fize 
that nature has allotted it, provided it be properly managed, 
and nourifhment fupplied in a due manner. The greateft in- 
convenience that attends Turnep hufbandry, is, that when 
they are to be eaten off in the Spring, which is their chief ufe, 
they do not leave time for bringing the land in tilth for barley; 
and the lofs of a crop of this is more than the gain by the 
Turneps ; but this is wholly remedied by the horfe-hoing 
hufbandry, in which the land may be almoft as well tilled be- 
fore the Turneps are eaten off, as afterwards. 
If the Turneps be fown in June, the moft experienced farmers 
will have only thirty plants left to a fquare perch in the hand- 
hoing, finding that if more are left, they ftarve one another, 
and the crop will be worfe ; but in drilling the rows at fix 
foot intervals, there will be at leaftfixty left to the perch, and 
thefe will thrive well, if the foil be rich, and well broken. 
Sixty Turneps to a fquare perch, at five'pound each, which is 
but a third part of the fize of (hecp-Turneps at their full 
growth, will make a crop of above eighty quarters to an 
acre. 

When Turneps are planted late upon poor ground, they may 
be left more numerous ; becaufe they will not have the advan- 
tage of heat for the hoing, that would make them grow 
larger, when fet out at greater diftances. 
1 he greateft Turnep improvement of the farmer is for his cat- 
tle in winter ; one acre of Turneps, at this feafon, will main- 
tain more than fifty of meadow or pafture land. Moft cattle 
will eat Turneps, and they breed milk better than any other 
food whatever. Sheep always refufe them at firft, and, un- 
lefs they have eaten them while lambs, they will be ready to 
ftarve before they will touch them; but as foon as hunger 
compels them to fall to, they are foon fattened by them. 
Lambs of three weeks old will eat them, fcooping them very 
prettily, while thofe of a year old, which are called tegs, will 
not touch them of three or four days, till almoft famifhed. 
In fome places, the greateft ufe of Turneps, except for fatten- 
ing oxen and ftleep, is for ews and lambs in the fpring, when 
natural grafs is not grown up on poor grounds. Sometimes 
the farmers are obliged to keep their ews and lambs upon them 
till April, though they were run up to feed in the mean time. 
Id. Ibid. 

There are three manners of fpending Turneps with (heep. See 
the article Sheep. 

1 he white and purple-rooted Turnep are the two kinds raifed 
for the ufe of the table in England. They thrive beft in a dry 
fandy foil, that is not too rich ; if the ground be too rich, they 
are apt to grow fticky ; but they are always the beft rafted 
when produced on frefli, not on worn-out lands. The com- 
mon time of rowing them is from the beginning of July to the 
middle of Auguft ; but the gardeners about London Cow them 
every month from March to Auguft, that they may have a 
conftant fupply ; thofe fown early always fucceed beft when 
fown on a moifter foil than the others ; for when on a dry one, 
they are fubjeit to great damages, and are often almoft wholly 
deftroyed by a fly. 

Turneps muft always be fown in an open place, for if they 
ftand near hedges, or under flielter, they run up into tall 
ftalks, and do not grow at the root. Miller's Gardener's 
Dift. 
TURNESOL, a plant of conuderable ufe by the colour pre- 
pared from it, and known under its name. The root of thefe 
plants is long and white ; the leaves referable in fhape thofe of 
the xanthium, or lefler burdock ; they grow on long pedicles, 
and are of a whitifil or afh-coloured green. The flowers 
form a fort of duffer, and grow out of the alae of the leaves ; 
they are of two kinds on the fame plant, barren and fruitful, 
or, as botanifts exprefs it, male and female. 
The barren, or male flowers, occupy the top of every clufter, 
and are placed each in a cup, divided into five fegments, and 
themfelves confift each of five finall yellowifh leaves, with a 
bundle of ftamina in the middle. The female, or fruitful 
flowers, are placed at the bottom of the clufter, and are fur- 
rounded each by a cup, divided into ten fegments ; they are 
compofed of five ftamina, which furround a piftil which is 
furnifhed with three forked filaments. This piftil, which is 
fixed in the bottom of the cup, finally becomes a round fruit, 
of a rough furface, and green colour, its protuberances only 
appearing a little whitiftl. This fruit is divided into three cells, 
and each cf thefe contains one round feed. The whole fruit 
is attached to the cup by a very long pedicle, fo that when the 
flowers are withered, and it has arrived at its maturity, it is 
found hanging from the alec of the leaves, and feems to have 
been produced without any flower ; and this is what has led 
fome writers into the error of imagining, that the flowers and 
fruit of this plant grow on different ftalks. 
Some have tranflated Turnejol by the Englilli word fun-fiower, 
which has led many to fuppofe that the great yellow fun- 
5 B flower 
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flower whiah wc keep in gardens, was the plant that afforded 
the Turttefil colour : But this is a miftake ; and it is to be 
obferved, that the true Turnsjol plant here defcribed, is very 
common in the fields of France and Germany, but does not 
£row wild with us in England, 

The juice of the berries of the Turmfol rubbed upon paper of 
cloth, at the firft appears of a freih lovely green, but pre- 
fently changes into a kind of bluifh purple. The fame cloth, 
afterwards wet in water, and wrung out, will turn the water 
into a claret-colour : And it is to be obferved, that thefe are 
the rags of cloth ufually called Turnefol in the druggifts {bops. 
BoyFs Works abr. vol. 2. p. 79. 

The lixivium of this plant in lime-water and urine, or in the 
volatile fpirit of wine, turns marble blue. See the article 
Colouring ^Marble. 

Turnesol, in botany, i?c. See the article Helig-tRo^- 
pium. 

TURNING (Cyc!.)— TuRXiuc-Evil, in cattle, adifeafe that 
caufes them frequently to turn round in the fame place* It b 
alfo called thcjlurdy. 

The common remedy, recommended by Mr. Markham, is 
to throw the beaft down, and bind him ; then to open his 
flcull, and take out a little bladder, filled with water and'blood, 
which ufually lies near the membrane of the brain, and then 
gradually heal the wound. Boyle's Works abr. vol. 1. 

p. 8 7 . 

TURNO Vieecemitum, a writ that lies for thofe that are called 
to the Jheriffs turn, out of their own hundred. Reg, orig. 
173. Shunt, CaWil. 

TURNSTONE, in zoology, the Englifh name of a bird called 
by authors the morinellus mafinus, or fea-dottercl. 
It is a little larger than the blackbird; its bead moderately 
thick, and its body of a longifh fhape ; its beak a finger's 
breadth long, thick at the bafe, and (harp at the point j and 
its head, neck, moulders, wings, and the upper part of its 
breaff, are of a brownilh colour ; its throat and belly are 
mow-white; the middle of its back has a very large white 
blotch ; and its rump is variegated by a broad tranfverfe Break 
of black ; its legs are fhort, and of a reddith yellow or orange 

_ colour. Ray's Ornithol. p. 231. 

I URONILLA, in zoology, a name given by fome authors to 
the common little prickly fifti called thejlickUtact or larnjli- 
cle, and more ufually known among authors by the names 
pugnitius and atnbatm pijckulus. Rondelet. de Aquat. p. 9. 
See the article Pugnitius. 

TURPENTINE [Cyel.)— In the diftilling of Turpentine and 
other balfams by a gentle heat, it has been obferved, that 
there arifes firft an acid fpirit, that will mix with water; 
which fpirit, except the fire be very gentle, is loft. This 
grateful acid fpirit, that firft comes over, is, as a learned che- 
mift and phyfician informs us, highly refrigeratory, diuretic, 
fudorific, balfamic, or prefervative from putrefaction, excel 
lent in nephritic cafes, and for quenching thirft ; all which 
virtues the bifhop of Cloyne thinks contained in the cold infu- 
fionoftar, which draws forth only its fine flower, or quintef- 
cence, or the native vegetable fpirit, together with a little vo- 
latile oil. See the article TaR-Wi/o-. 

Turpentine is a fine refin, whereof there are four kinds in ufe; 
the Turpentine of Chios or Cyprus, which flows from the 
Turpentine-tree ; the Venice Turpentine, which is got by 
piercing the larch-tree; the Stralburgh Turpentine, which 
IVJr. Ray informs us is procured from the knots of the filver 
fir ; it is fragrant, and grows yellow with age. The fourth 
and laft kind is common Turpentine, which is neither fo 
tranfparent nor fo liquid as the former ; and this Mr. Ray 
takes to flow from the mountain pine. All thefe Turpentines 
are ufelul in the fame intention. Theophraftus fays, the beft 
refin or Turpentine is got from the terebinthus growing in 
Syria, and fome of the Greek iflands. The next beft is that 
from the lilver fir and pitch-pine. 

Turpentine may be of ufe to preferve the bodies of infeas. Mr. 
Boyle ■ took clear Venice Turpentine, and evaporating to two 
thirds, obtained a reddifh tranfparent gum, clear of bubbles, 
cahly foluble by heat, and as eafily rendered brittle by cold. 
Having firft pulverized it, he melted it for ufe, with a gentle 
heat, and dipped the body to be preferved feveral times therein, 

till it acquired a cafe of due thicknefs ['Works abr. vol. 1 

p- 29, 30.] 

Oil of Turpentine. The nil of Turpentine, taken in too 
large a dofe, hath often very bad confequences, fuch as a 
ftrangury, bloody urine, and its total fuppreffion, with a fe- 
ver, violent thirft, and vomiting. 

In the Medic. EfT. Edinb. vol. 2. art. 5. we have an account 
ofluch fymptoms produced by the taking two drams of this 
oil in warm ale. The patient was cured by a warm bath 
and drinking plentifully of Puller's emulflo ArMca. 

Turpentine-7to. This tree, befides its proper fruit which 
fucceeds the flowers in the ufual way, is remarkable for pro- 
ducing what authors of little curiolity have named another 
fruit, called its horn. This horn is a membranous production, 
of the length and thicknefs of a man's finger ; and what fur- 
prized thofe authors who efteemed it a fort of pod, was to find 
that it produced not feeds, but living animals, which thev 
called fires. 
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The true hiflory of this horn is, that it grows from the fur- 
face of the leaves, not from the ftalks in the manner of fruit ; 
and is no natural product ion of the tree, but a mere acciden- 
tal thing, occafioned by the wound of an infect on the leaf. 
There are a genus of fmall animals called puceroni, fome of 
Which have wings, others not, and which we fee very fre- 
quently in vaft clufters on the leaves and ftalks of leveral 
plants. A certain fpecies of thefe animals is peculiarly fond of 
the juices of the Turpentine-tree, and always takes its abode 
upon its leaves. The female of this animal, foon after it is 
produced from its parent, makes its way under the covering 
or upper membrane of the leaf, and there lives fecure till it 
produces its young. Thefe, as foon as they are brought forth, 
begin to fuck, and fixing ufually upon the fides and top of the 
cavity in which they are placed, they occafion a gFeat deriva- 
tion of juices to that part of the membrane of the leaf which 
covers them ; and the confequence of this is, that it rifes up 
from the leaf, and begins to grow into a long body ; the for- 
mation of this afterwards is the fame with that of all other 
galls, and is owing to the fame caufe, a wrong derivation of 
juices. This gall-horn, or bladder, which ever it be called, 
continues to grow in length, till it burit fomewhere at the 
fides, and then the winged and creeping brood appear. This, 
though efteemed fo great a wonder by many, is far from be- 
ing peculiar to this tree, for our common elm affords galls 
much of the fame kind. See the article Puceron. 

Turpentine-?"™-, in botany. See the article Terebin- 
thus. 

TURREBA, the Earth- Apple, in natural hiftory, a name given 
by the people of Guinea, and fome other parts of Africa, to a 
very fine kind of truffle, which they find in great plenty in 
their barren defarts, four or five inches under the fand. 

TURRITIS, Tower -Mujiartl, in botany, a genus of plants 
which have four-leaved cruciform flowers, fucceeded by long 
pods, containing a number of feeds. The plants of this £e~ 
nus differ from the hefperis, in that they have flat pods ; from 
the leucoium, in that the feeds are not marginated ; and from 
the cabbage, both in the flatnefs of the pods, and in the whole 
appearance of the plant. 

The fpecies of Turritis, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: I. The common or larger Tower- Mujlard. 2. The 
fmaller Tower-Mujlard. 3. The branched Turritis. 4. 
The leucoium-leaved Turritis. 5. The cut-leaved alpine 
Turritis. 6. The Turritis with the lower leaves like thofe 
of fuccory, the others perfoliate. And 7. The purple fpring 
Turritis. Tourn. Inft. p. 223. 

TURSIG, in zoology, a name by which Bellonius, Scaliger, 
and feveral others, have called the pboetsna or porpejje, di- 
flinctively from the dolphin, with which it is confounded by 
the vulgar, Wtlhtg big's Uift. Kfc. p. 31. See the articles 
Delphinus and Phoctena. 

TURTLE, in zoology. See the article Turtur. 

Turtle, in ichthyology, the name by which we commonly 
call the great fea tortoife. See the article Testudo. 

TURTUR, in zoology, the Turtle-Dtmt, a very beautiful lit- 
tle bird of the pigeon kind. The head, neck, and back, are 
of the bluifti- grey colour of the common pigeon, with fome 
mixture of a reddifh brown near the rump, and at the bottom, 
of the neck. Its breaft and belly are white ; but its throat of 
a fine bright purple ; and the fides of the neck are variegated 
with a fort of ringlet of beautiful white feathers, with black 
bafes. It feeds on hempfeed, and other vegetable matters. 
IVUlughbfslWfc. Avium, p. 134. 

Turtur, in ichthyology, a name given by Paulus Jovius, and 
fome other writers, to the fifh called the pajlinacha marina. It 
is the tragon and trygon of the old writers, and is a fpecies of 
the rayfilh diftinguiihed by Artedi by the name of the fmooth- 
bodied ray, with no fin in the tail, but with a bony fpine in 
it, ferrated on one fide. 

Turtur, the Turtle-Shell, in natural hiftory, the name given 
by the collectors of (hells to a very beautiful fpecies of murex, 
common in the cabinets, but not found any where on the 
fliores. This is owing to its having greatly altered its appear- 
ance in the polifhing ; for it is no other than the white and 
brown-mouthed murex, which is common in its rough ftate, 
with its outer coat taken oft. See the article Murex. 

TUSHES, in the manege, are the fore-teeth of a horfe, feated 
beyond the corner teeth, upon the bars ; where they fhoot 
forth on each fide of the jaws, two above, and two below, 
about the age of three, three and a half, and fometimes four : 
and no milk or foal- teeth ever come up in the place where 
they grow. See the article Teeth. 

TUSSILAGO, Coltsfoot, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of 
the radiated kind. The difk is compofed of flofcules ; and the 
outer circle of femi-flofcules ; thefe ftand upon the embryo, 
feeds, and are all contained in a fcaly cup. Thefe embryos 
finally become feeds winged "with down, and adhering to the 
thalamus of the flower. To this it is to be added, that the 
flowers appear before the leaves. Tourn. Inft. p. 487. 
There is no other known fpecies of this plant but the common 
Coltsfoot. Sec Tab. 1. of Botany, Clafs 14. 

4 The 
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The common coltsfoot ftands generally recommended as a very 
great medicine in coughs, and all disorders of the breaft and 
lungs. It is alfo fometimes ufed externally in inflamma- 
tions. 

TUSSIS, the Cough. Medical writers define a Cough to be a 
difcuflbry and elifory motion of the breaft, by means of which 
nature attempts to throw off fomewhat that is offeniive to 
her. 

Phyficians diftinguifh Coughs into the idiopatic and the fymp- 
tomatic ; the firft is truly pectoral ; the other only affects the 
breaft, by means of the cbnfent of parts. Of the fymptoma- 
tic, or, as fome exprefs themfelves, the confenfual Coughs, 
fome have a catarrhal difpofirion, and have a coryza for their 
origin or attendant, or, more ftridtly fpeaking, a gravedo ; 
fometimes a bronchus, hoarfenefs, and inflammation of the ton- 
fils ; others are called hypochondriacal, which fometimes arife 
from diforders of the ftomach, and are therefore called dry 
ftomachic coughs ; and fometimes from fchirrofities of the 
liver, whence they are common to people in cachexies, and 
in hectics and dropfies. 

A Cough, which rifes from internal caufes, is to be carefully 
difiinguifhed from one that rifes from external. The dry and the 
moift Cough, that is, thofe in which matter is fpit up, and 
thofe in which nothing is evacuated, differ alfo greatly, as 
well in regard to their fymptoms, as to the perfons they attack. 
The dry Cough is always more tedious in cure than the moift, 
and more eafily returns. The ftomachic Cough, which is 
owing to confent of parts, is known by the quantity and 
thicknefs of the matter that is fpit up, which is always moft 
frequent after meals, and gives a tendency toward a reaching 
to vomit. This moift ftomachic Cough differs in this manner, 
in all particulars, from the dry cough of the fame name and 
origin with it, as mentioned before. 

The hypochondriac Cough is abundantly difiinguifhed from the 
other kinds, by its drynefs, and by its vehement violence, for 
it always leaves a hoarfenefs behind it; this always is moft 
violent after eating, and after drinking large draughts of cold 
liquors, or afcending fteep places. As alfo by its bearing very 
well a cold and humid air, and not being exafperated by it, as 
the pectoral Coughs are ; and finally, by a fenfation of a con* 
cuffion of the diaphragm, when the effects in coughing are 
violent. Junker's Confp. Med. p. 5 14. 
The common habitual dry Cough is diftmguifhed from the 
other kinds by its remarkable drynefs ; and the common moift 
habitual Cough by its abundant quantity of matter difcharged, , 
and by its appearing pulpy and greenifti, and not famous, or; 
ftreaked with blood, and continuing in the fame degree ufually . 
for aconfulerabletime. In this habitual Cough there is no wafting 
of the flefli, nor is there that violent exacerbation on the 
taking of opiates, which is always found in the phthifical 
Coughs, to which all opiates feem the greateft enemies. This 
Cough alfo always receives great benefit from purging medi- 
cines, but the phthifical Cough none at all : But both thefe differ 
greatly, according to the age and temperament of the body of 
the perfon afflicted with them. 

Perfons fubjeel to Coughs. The fimple idiopathic Cough, arifing 
from internal caufes, whether it be of the moift or dry kind, 
is almoft peculiar to young people, and thofe of plethoric ha- 
bits. The catarrhal fymptomatic Cough, which arifes from 
external accidents, is common to perfons of all ftates and 
ages; but is more frequent among old men than among 
others. The perfons moft fubjedt to the common dry Cough 
are young people of a florid conftitution and dry habit of body; 
and men of the middle or more advanced ages are fometimes 
alfo afflicted with it, from fuppreffions of the hemorrhoidal 
difcharges, or from omiflions of habitual bleedings ; as are 
alfo people who are badly conformed, gibbofe or crooked, 
and fuch as are afflicted with the evil, or have calculi in the 
bronchia, or nodes of a fchirrous nature in the lungs; and fi- 
nally, fuch as have been ill-treated in the fmall-pox, or have 
had the itch, or any other violent cutaneous eruption ft ruck 
in upon them. People moft fubject to a common moift Cough 
arc thofe of a phlegmatic habit, fuch as are apt to cool their 
neck and breaft in autumn in damp cold air in evenings ; 
fuch as have omitted their habitual bleedings, and fuch as have 
drank too freely of fpirituous liquors, or taken too much of 
acids. The idiopathic pectoral Cough arifes from a congeftion 
of humours in the breaft ; and the hypochondriac Cough is ei- 
ther owing to a fault in the ftomach, or to a fchirrofity in the 
liver. Junker's Confp. Med. p. 515. 

Prognojlics in Coughs. The fimple idiopathic pectoral Cough 
very frequently goes off of itfelf, without the afliftance of 
medicines, or with no farther affiftance to nature than bleed- 
ing, judicioufly managed ; but though thus gentle while recent, 
yet when it is become habitual, and fixed upon a perfon, it 
is very obftinate ; and though at firft it is far from a confump- 
tive Cough, yet there is no certainty but that it may, at fome 
time or other, occafion ulcerations in the lungs. A dry Cough 
in young people is much to be feared, when of long ftanding, 
for it not unfrequently degenerates into a fpitting of blood, or 
into a confumption : This kind fometimes alfo changes into 
what authors call the ferine Cough, which is fo violent, that 
perfons afflicted with it are fcarce able to recover them- 
fclves after a fit of it. In general, any Cough that feizc* 
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a perfon in the Spring, is much eafier cured than one that 
attacks in Autumn. Periodic Coughs^ that have been long 
ufed to return upon people at certain times* are always to be 
fufpected of danger, if they leave them fuddenly, and no na- 
tural or artificial evacuation is made In their place ; for they 
too often bring on faults in digeftion, and fometimes fuffoca- 
tive catarrhs, and paralytic diforders : A moift habitual Cough 9 
when it fuddenly changes into a dry one, is alfo a bad pro- 
gnoftic. A violent dry hypochondriac Cough, that frequently 
remits and recurs again* and is ufually worft in the night, gives 
great reafon to fufpedt a fchirrofity in the liver ; and the more 
regularly it returns at ftated times, the more certain is the de- 
fect of this or fome other of the vifcera ; fo that the prognoftic 
is very fatal and very certain from it. Junker^ Confp."Med. 
p. 518. 
Method of Cure. In cafe of a moift pectoral Cough^ it is pro- 
per firft: to give a purge, not violent, but yet moderately 
ftrongi to derive the matter from the breaft ; and the catarrhal 
matter muft then be prepared for evacuation ; when it is fim~ 
ply mucous, the common refolvent and difcutient catarrhal 
medicines are to be depended upon ; fuch are decoctions of the 
roots of pimpernel and iris, with the leaves of hyffop, hore- 
hound, fcabious, and fpeedwell ; with thefe are to be given 
the attenuant gums, as ammoniacum* benjamin, and fao-a- 
penum, with the warm carminative feeds. When the matter 
is too tough and vifcous, the bufinefs then is, on the con- 
trary, to incraffate and reduce it to a foft pulpofe body. This 
is effected by liquorice-root or juice, with gum arabic, figs, 
ftarch, together with all the ftilphureous medicines. If, on 
the contrary, the matter is thin and acrimonious, and irritates 
violently* then the cure is to be effected by fuch things as ob- 
tund and fweeten it; of this kind are emulfions of almonds, 
and the cold feeds, with barley-water, water-gruel, the muci- 
lages of quince, and fleawort feeds, and the like; and to thefe 
are to be added occafionally, fperma ceti, and oil of fweet al- 
monds : When the Cough is habitual, laxatives are to be 
given after thefe, or hi the intermediate times, during the 
taking them ; and if the Cough returns, when the matter of it 
is no longer the caufe, it is to be quieted by gentle opiates, 
fuch as the ftorax pill ; and finally, corroborants are to be 
given to reftore the due tone of the lungs. 
In the dry Cough the gentleft purges only can properly have 
place, and nothing is fo proper as to begin with fmall dofes of 
rhubarb ; after this, to difcufs the fhgnating blood about the 
breaft, decoctions of the pectoral herbs are to be taken in 
large quantities, fuch are coltsfoot, fcabious, maiden-hair, and 
the like. While the patient is taking thefe, he ftiould fre- 
quently wafti his feet in warm water ; and finally, the cure is 
to be compleated by fuch corroborants as reftore the due tone 
of the lungs ; of this kind, Stahl's tonico-nervine mixture is a 
very excellent medicine. 

In the hypochondriacal Cough, as there is generally a fault in 
the liver, the Cough can never be cured, unlefs that defect 
can be removed. The Cough is therefore to be judged, in 
this cafe, only a fymptom of the difeafe, and the method of 
treatment mult be the fame as in the infarctions of the liver* 
See the article Hepatjs InfarBus. 

When this obftruction is removed, the Cough, occafinned by 
it, goes off of itfelf. In cafes where the hypochondriac Ciugh 
depends on a fault in the ftomach, the firtt confident ion to be 
had, is, whether it be dry or moift ; when it is dry, we may 
conclude that the fault is not fo much in the ftomach, as in 
the parts about it ; and hence the motion of the congeftions of 
blood toward the vena porta are to be regarded. 
The moift ftomachic Cough always brings the breaft into con- 
fent, and is hence often called a Jhmachico-peBoral Cough; fof 
the mucous matter which lies in the fauces, and is daily eva- 
cuated rather by hawking than coughing, probably afcends up 
the cefophagus, and caufes a flight Cough in the day-time; 
but in the night, when that excretion ceafes, it is eafy for 
fome little humidity to flip down the afpera arteria ; and this 
will be again thrown up by coughing in the morning. In the 
cure of this, there muft be firft given fome gentle purges ; af- 
ter thefe, fuch medicines as refolve vifcofities in their firft for- 
mation ; in which intention the roots of elecampane and pim- 
pernel, with that of florentine orrice, are of great effect ; and 
in the food it will be proper to eat large quantities of ginger, 
pepper, and the other fpices ; and at night, going to bed, 
drink a fmall glafs of brandy. When the difeafe begins to 
mitigate, the eflence of amber is a medicine that will do the 
greateft fervice. 

Bleedings in Coughs in general, when the conftitution is ple- 
thoric, and they are done at proper times, are of great fervice 
in breaking the force of the difeafe; nay, in cafes of a true 
phthifis, bleeding often greatly retards, and keeps off the bad 
fymptoms. It is to be obferved, however, in all thefe cafes, 
that, when the conftitution will bear it, the quantity taken 
away fhould be larger, for otherwife they only invite a larger 
afflux of blood to the breaft, and fo increafe inftead of miti- 
gating the force of the difeafe. 

Bleeding is always more ncceffary in a dry Cough than in a 
moift one, unlefs the fuppreffion of fome natural haemorrhage, 
or the omiffion of the habitual bleedings, have been the occa- 
fion of it. Bleeding is alio the more neceffary in Coughs* as 

they 
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they return at times with renewed violence, and hurt the 
brcaft and lungs ; and, in this cafe alfo, if cupping has been 
frequently ufed, and lately omitted, it muft be had recourfe 
to again. Purging medicines have the moft fpeedy effects in 
moift Coughs, and indeed in dry ones they are not always 
fafe, or, at the moft, very gentle purgations alone are proper 
in this laft cafe, where there is not a load of attending matter 
to be evaluated, as in the firft. Sweating medicines are by 
fome prefcribed in Coughs ; but they have no proper place in 
any judicious regimen for thefe cafes, unlefs after the Cough 
is cured, and the matter carried off, when they may perhaps 
be of fome fervice to compleat the reftoration of the conftitu- 
tion to its priftine ftate, by an equal diftribution of the hu- 
mours through the whole body. In fimple Coughs there is 
occafion for very few medicines, and, m general, inciding 
things, which difpofe the matter to an eafy evacuation, with 
gentle laxatives, do the whole bufmefs. 
The commotions occafioned by humid Coughs are never ex- 
tremely violent, nor of any great danger, and therefore it is 
not neceffary to be at any great pains to allay them by opiates ; 
but thefe are very fuccefsfully given in cafes where the emo- 
tions are greatly too violent for the quantity of matter, or 
where they continue after the matter is carried off and eva- 
cuated. In this cafe the ftorax pill is of great fervice. "Jun- 
ker's Confp. Med. p. 520. 
TUTSAN, in botany, £5V. See the article Andros^emum. 
TUTTI, in the Italian mufic, is ufed to fignify that all the 
parts are to play together, or to make a full concert. 
In this fenfe Tutti Itands oppofed to feli or fob. See the arti- 
cle Solo. 

It is often found expreffed by omnes, ripieno, da cape/la, choro, 
&c. 
TUTULUS, among the Romans, a manner of dreffing the 
hair, by gathering it up on the forehead into the form of a 
tower. Pitifc. in voc. 
Tutulus likewife fignified a woollen cap with a high top. 
TUTTY, Cadmia fornacum (Cycl.) — Diofcorides and Pliny differ 
confiderably in their accounts of this fubftance, though they and 
all other authors agree in the material part of its hiftory, viz. 
That it is a recrement of metals collected in the furnaces 
where they are melted. 

Pliny mentions a kind called capnitjs, or the fmoak Cadmia, 
This is not mentioned by Diofcorides. This Cadmia capnitts 
was the fineft and moft fubtile of all the kinds ; it was found 
at the mouths of the furnaces, where the flames burit out on 
ftirring up the fires. 

The botryoide Cadmia was efteemed a very good kind. This 
was, according to Pliny, of two colours, grey and red. The 
red, he tells us, was very much the better kind. Diofco- 
rides-mentions no fuch tiling as a red Cadmia, but only fays, 
that the grey botryoide kind, when broken, appeared of a 
rufty colour, and fpotted within. This is the worft kind, ac- 
cording to Pliny. 

Diofcorides no where mentions his red kind, but he names 
after this a blue fort, which was greatly preferable, and which 
was white within. 

As Pliny does not mention this blue Cadmia, nor Diofcorides 
the red, it is probable that they are the fame thing, efpecially 
as both agree in their being the moft excellent kinds. The 
Greeks had a way of expreffing all things that were blue by 
the word cyanizufa, or refembling the cyanus in colour. This 
word Kvccn'/^eax feems to have been the word that Pliny miftouk 
in his defcription taken from this or fome other Greek author, 
for the other or better kind of botryoide Cadmia, and reading 
(pomo-a-Ha-a. for xvemfece, tranflated it red inftead of blue. We 
have fo many inaccuracies of this kind in Pliny, that it is 
1 much better to reconcile his account of the cadmia thus, than 
to fuppofe he was acquainted with a fpecies of that fubftance, 
which no body elfc ever knew. 
TWAITE, in ourold writers, a wood grubbed up and converted 

into arable land. Co. Litt. 4. Blount, 
TWENTY four Men ; Men chofen every half year to redrefs 
the grievances of the mines and miners ; but every man gene- 
rally ferves his year when chofen. Houghton's compl. Miner, 
in the Explan. of the Terms. 
TWISTED, {Cycl.) in the manege, called in French Bijlournt, 
is ufed for a horfe reduced to the fame ftate of impotency with 
a gelding, by the violent wringing or Hvifllng of his tefticlcs 
twice about; which dries them up, and deprives them of 
nourifhment. 
TYGER, or Tiger, Tigris, in zoology. See the article 

Tigris. 
TYING Courfe, among brick-makers. See the article Brick. 
TYLOS, in zoology, a name by which many authors have 
called the turdus iliacus, or red-wing. See the article Red- 
Wing. 
TYMPANA, Tt^Traw, among the Athenians, a capital pu- 
nifhment, wherein the criminal being affixed to a pole, was 
beaten to death with cudgels. Potter. Archasol. Girec. J, 1. 
c. 25^. T. 1. p. 134, 
TYMPANOTRIBA, among the antients, a defignation given 
to an effeminate perfon, who could do nothing but play on the 
tympanum. Pitifc. in voc. 



TYMPANUM [Cycl)*- The Tympanum, or barrel of the ear, fs 
a cavity irregularly femicircular, the bottom of it being turned 
inward, and the mouth joined to the circular groove of the 
external auditory paflage. It has both eminences and cavities 
obfervable in it. The remarkable eminences are three in 
number, a large tuberofity lying in the very bottom of the bar- 
rel, a little toward the back part, and a fmall irregular pyra- 
mid, fituated a little above the tuberofity, and a little more 
backward ; the apex of it is perforated by a fmall hole, and on 
one fide of the bafis, two fmall bony filaments are often found 
in a parallel fituation. They are feldom found to be wanting, 
on a careful inveftigation, though their tender ftructure ex- 
pofes them to be very often broken. In the third eminence is 
a cavity fhaped like the mouth of a fpoon, fituated at the up- 
per, and a little toward the anterior part of the bottom of the 
Tympanum. This cavity is part of a half canal, and at a very 
fmall diftance from its point, is a little bony ridge, which °-ocs 
from one edge of it to the other, but is feldom found entire. 
T he principal cavities are the openings of the cells of the ma- 
ftoide finuoiiiies, the opening of the euftachian tube, the bony 
half canal, the feneftra ovalis and rotunda ; and to thefe may 
be added the fmall hole in the pyramid. The opening of the 
maftoide cells is at the pofterior and upper part of the eda;e of 
the barrel ; the cells themfelves, which end there, are du^ in 
the fubftance of the maftoide procefs, being very irregular "and 
full of windings and turnings. The opening of the euftachian 
tube is at the anterior, and a little toward the upper part of* 
the edge of the barrel. This tube, which in France is ufually 
termed the aqueduct, runs from the Tympanum toward the 
pofterior openings of the nafal foflb and arch of the palate. 
The bony portion of it, the only part fpoken of here, is dug 
in the apophyfis pctrofa along the duct of the carotide apophy- 
fis ; and when it leaves that, it is lengthened out by the fpinal 
apophyfis of the os fphenoides. Thefe too cavities, the ma- 
ftoide cells, and the euftachian tube, are, in fome meafure, 
prolongations of the Tympanum, one anterior, the other po- 
fterior. The bony half canal, of which the cavity, like the 
mouth of the fpoon, is the extremity, lies immediately above 
the euftachian tube, toward the upper fide of the apophyfis 
petrofa, or rather in the very fubftance of that upper fide, and 
in a natural ftate a fmall mufclc is lodged in it. Winflow\ 
Anatomy, p. 47. 

TYMPANY {Cycl.)— This difcafe has been generally ac- 
counted, both by the antients and moderns, a fpecies of dropfy, 
but very improperly ; for though it is often productive of, or 
complicated with an afcites, yet it is in itfelf a perfeSly difrincT: 
difeafe, and accompanied with no extravafation of water in 
the abdomen, perfons who have died of it having been found, 
on opening the body, with the abdomen as dry as in a ftate 
of fealth ; but the ftomach has been found, in fome, greatly 
diftended with flatulencies, and containing a vifcid humour, 
though in no great quantity. The inteftines are alfo ufually 
found diftended, and, as it were pellucid, and, on beiu°- 
pricked, they collapfe, without the appearance of any water. 
And, in fome cafes, on opening the abdomen, the whole 
fwelling has fubfided, on the exclusion of a grofs flatulence 
which had diftended it. The inteftines have, in fome fubjeiSs, 
been found diftended to the bignefs of a man's thigh, in fome 
parts, and in others lower down, fo contorted and twifted to- 
gether, that there could be no paffage either for the wind or 
the excrements. It is not uncommon alfo, on difieSion, to 
find great numbers of worms, of the common long kind, in 
the inteftines. 

ATympany, without a dropfy, is moft incident to women after 
labour, when the lochia have been fupprcflcd by colds or 
otherwife, or difcharged in too fmall quantities ; a bad regimen 
during the lying in, and the omitting to fwathe the belly pro- 
perly down, has alfo often a bad effefi this way. In cafes of 
this kind, women find foon afterwards the abdomen inflated, 
with a confiderable uneafmefs, a difficulty of breathing, co- 
ftivenefs, and an unaccountable anxiety. Thefe are the 
breeding fymptoms of the approaching Tympany \ and the 
fame often happens after unflcilful treatment in abortions, and 
after the leaving a part of the lochia behind, or the injuring 
the uterus in delivery. 

Children are alfo fubject to Tympanies, when violently afflicted 
with worms, and fometimes after the meafles and fmall-pox; 
and if due care is not taken of thefe cafes, at their beginning, 
the fuperior parts foon become extenuated, and the patients 
die. Extrea.m voracity of children alfo, and their eating great 
quantities of food at a time, when the ftomach is weak, fome- 
times brings on this diforder. 

The Tympany is juftly accounted one of the more dangerous 
kinds of dife-afes, fince the perfons afflicfed with it much 
oftener die than recover. When it is accompanied with a 
dropfy, it is fcarce ever cured ; and a fimple Tympany in wo- 
men and children, if neglected at firft, degenerates into a 
chronic diforder, and hardly admits of a cure. *" Some, indeed, 
have gone fo far as to fay, they never knew a patient, afHidtcd 
with a Tympany, recover ; but this feems too ralh a judgment. 
That diftention of the abdomen, which is properly called a 
flatulent colic, is by fome accounted a fpecies of Tympany ; 
but this is not naturally dangerous, and is canly cured, except 
2 where 
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wlien it is attended with fpafms of the vifcera, in which cafe 
the medicines, given to rettorc the due tone of the inteftinesj 
are by no means proper in regard to the fpafms. 
In curing flatulencies of the ftomach and inteftines, the pro- 
per method is to promote the difchafge of the vapours by the 
anus, and to attenuate and carry off by ftool the vifcid matter 
"which is the occalion of them. To this purpofe difcutie&t 
and evacuating glyfters are very ferviceable : thefe mould be 
prepared of chamomile, hyfTop, juniper-berries, and the Car- 
minative feeds, a little quantity of fal gem, crude fal ammo- 
niac, or Epfom fait, in veal broth. After thefe, laxa- 
tive medicines are to be given, with balfamic and carmina- 
tive ingredients ; and then the powders of zedoary, orange- 
peel, tartarum vitriolatum, are to be given ; and, when ne- 
ceflary, the pillulas de ftyrace at proper intervals. In the 
mean time much fervfee may alfo be done by external applica- 
tions j fuch as the oils of mint, rue, nutmeg, and the like, 
with balfam of Peru ; and the rubbing the belly with Hungarv- 
v/ater is often of immediate relief : By thefe means the flighter 
inflations of the fiomach and inteilines are ufually cured with 
eafe, and often beginning Tympanies yield to a continuance of 
them. Hoffman* Opera. T. 4. 

TYPHIUM, in botany, a name ufed. by fome authors for colts- 
foot. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

TYPHLE, orTYPHLiNE, a name by which fome authors 
have called the fifh, more ufually known by the name of the 
acus. l¥illughby\ Hift. Pifc. p. 158. See the article 
Acus. 

TYPHLINUS, in zoology, the name by which the Greeks, 
and from them fome others, have called the ccccilia^ or flow- 
worm. See the article Cjecilia. 

TYPHOS, the name of a difeafe defcribed by Hippocrates and 
the old writers, and by them diftinguifbed into five kinds. 
The firft kind of Typhos is a legitimate and continual fever, 
impairing the perfon's ftrength, and accompanied with pains 
in the abdomen, and a preternatural heat and weaknefs of the 
eyes, and a failure of lpeech. 

The fecond kind begins with a tertian or quartan fever, and is 
attended with a pain in the head, and a large difcharge of 
faliva, and fomctimes worms. The feet, and other parts of 
the body, are afflicted with foft fwcllings, the eyes are painful, 
and the voice tremulous and faint, from the flicking of the 
faliva in the throat. The belly and back are alfo often in 
pain. 

The third kind is diflinguimed by the intenfe pains it gives in 
the joints, and fomctimes over the whole body, and often with 
a lamenefs. 

The fourth is known by the violent tenfion and pain of the 
abdomen which attends it ; this is ufually followed by a diar- 
rhoea, and fometimes by a dropfy. 

The fifth kind is diftinguifhed by an unnatural palenefs all over 
the body, and a fort of tranfparence, asif the whole fkin were 
only a bladder, containing a watery juice, though not inflated ; 
the eyes are hollow in this cafe, and the patient is continually 
feeling about the bed-cloaths, as if picking out threads. There 
is always an uneafmefs after eating, and frequent nocturnal 
pollutions. 

The word Typbos is alfo ufed in a more general fenfe for Typos, 
to import the remiffions and exacerbations of difeafes. 

TYPIC Fevers, an appellation given by medical writers to thofe 
fevers which are regular in their attacks, and in their general 
period : They are thus called by way of diftindrton from the 
erratic, which obferve no regular type, or determinate ap- 
pearance. 

TYRANNUS, in zoology, a name given by fome to the la 
nius, or butcher bird, a fpecies of hawk, not larger than ; 
thrum., but a very fierce and fatal enemy to the fmall birds 
Mafs Ornithol. p. 52. See the article Lanius. 
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TYR3E, Ti.-C, in antiquity, a feftival celebrated by the A- 
chajans, in honour of Bacchus. Pottir, Archieol. Grsec. 
I. 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 434. 

TYRIUM Mtrmor, a name given by the antients to a fpecies 
of marble of a beautiful white, fometimes free from vein", 
and fometimes variegated with dufky blackMh grey ones! 
W hen pure, it was little inferior to the Parian, and often was 
ufed inltead of it by the datuaries. 

TYROSIS, a name given by the antients to a diforder in the 
ftomach, occahoned by milk curdling in it, from the too great 
acidity of the humours. 

TYRUb', a word ufed by fome of the barbarous writers for a 
ferpentor viper. 

TZANATL, in zoology, the name .of an American bird de- 
fcribed by Nieremberg, which, hefjysj has all over very Ion." 
and beautiful leathers, of a fine green, and of the mining plots 
of the feathers of the peacock. The upper fide of the wmes 
is black, but their under part is of a very fine and fhaded 
green. It has a very beautiful creft on its head ; its throat 
and breaft are of a fine fcarlet. The' wing feathers are very 
long, and very beautifully variegated with feveral colours. The 
Indians efteem the feathers of this bird more valuable than 
gold; they drefs up the images of their gods with them. Ray'i 
Ornithol. p. 303. 

1 ZANGjE, among the antients, a kind of Parthian garments, 
aocurding to fome; but otheis will have them to have beeii 
(hoes fet with precious ftones, formed into the figure of ea- 
gles, and defigned for the emperor's ufe. Pitifc. in voc. 

TZANPAU, in zoology, the name of an American bird, de- 
fcribed by Nieremberg, and kept by the Spaniards in cages for 
its melody. It is famous for the modulations of its voice, 
and is by many efteemed the female of the polyglotta avis, or 
cencontlatolli of the Indians. 

It is of the fize of our darling. Its bread and belly are mottled 
with white, grey, and black, and its back with white, black, 
and a dufky brown. Ray's Ornithol. p. 305. See the article 

PoiVCLOTTAAa. 

TZICATLINA, in zoology, a fpecies of ferpent, faid to be 
found in America, and reckoned among the moll beautiful of 
that kind of animals. It is nine inches long, about thethick- 
nefs of a man's little finger, and variegated with alternate 
fwaths of white and red, eroding its body. It is likewife one 
of the harmlefs kinds of ferpents. 

The name fignifies the ferpent of ants, becaufe it lives always 
in their neds, and comes out along with them. Ho/man. 
Lex. iii voc. 

TZINITZIAN, in zoology, the name of a very beautiful A- 
mericatl bird, defcribed by. Nieremberg,. of the fize of a 
fmall pigeon, and ornamented with varioully-coloured feathers. 
The beak is fhort, crooked, and of a pale colour; the head 
and neck are like thofe of the pigeon ; the bread and part of 
the belly are red ; but that part which is next the tail is of a 
fine elegant blue, and a bright white, beautifully intermixed 
with one another ; the tail is green on the upper part, and 
black underneath ; the wings are variegated with white and 
black ; the feet and legs are grey ; and the lhoulders of a very 
beautiful green. It is mod frequent near the South-fea, and 
feeds on vegetables. It is kept in cages for its beauty, but 
never fings. The Indians make fevcial beautiful works of its 
feathers. Ray's Ornithol. p. 303. 

TZT ACTZON, in zoology, an American name under which 
Nieremberg has defcribed a fpecies of duck, remarkable for 
the variable and beautiful colours of its head, which are pur- 
ple, blue, white, and green, and fhine like fattin. Its body 
is variegated with black, grey and white. Its legs are red, 
and is eaten as the other" water-fowl. It is common in the 
lakes of Mexico ; and has feet much more adapted to fvvim- 
ming than to walking. Ray's Ornithol. p. 299. 
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Vfn mufic, is often ufed to mew that a piece is de- 
figned for the violin ; and VV, for two violi 
or more. 
43} V. S. is an abbreviation for Volti Subito. See the 
•* article Volti Subito. 
v ACCA, in zoology, the female of the ox-kind. See the ar- 
ticles Bos and Ox. 
VACCARY, Vaccaria, in our old writers, a houfe or place to 
keep cows in ; a dairy-houfe, or cow-pafture. Flet. lib. 2 
Blount, Coivel. 
VACCINIUM, in botany, a name by which fome authors have 
called the great bilberry, or vitis idaa magna of other wri- 
ters. Dale. Pharm. p. 294. 
VACUNALIA, among the Romans, a feftival kept in honour 
of the goddefs Lacuna. 

It was celebrated in December by the country labourers, af- 
"ter the fruits were gathered in, and the lands tilled. Pitifc. 
Lex. Antiq. in voc. 
VADIATION, Vadiatio, in the civil law. See the article 
, Vadari^ Cycl. 

VA-EMBU, in the materia medka, a name given by fome au- 
thors to the acorns Afiaticus, or Afiatic fweet flag. Hort. 
Malab. vol. 11. p. 99. 
VAGINA (Cycl.) — Vaginje Femoris Tenfor, in anatomy, a 
name given by Albinus to a mufcle of the thigh, called by 
others the niembranofus, and the rmtfculus fafcia lata ;• and 
by fome mufculus aponeuroticus. See the article Membra- 

NOSUS. 

VAGINANS Folium, among botanifts. See the article Leaf. 

VAGUE Acid, a term much ufed by the modern chemifts, and 
fignifying a certain volatile fluid fait or acid,- fuppofed to 
be found every where m mines, and in combination with dif- 
ferent other fubftances, to form many of the ordinary eom - 
pound foflils. 

This mixing with foflile oil,- petroleum, oleum terrse, or the 
like, probably conftitutes the various forts of native foflile 
tranfparent fulphurs ; uniting with femi-metals, it forms cin- 
nabar, antimony, and other foflils, both folid and fluid ; unit- 
ing with metals, it forms divers kinds of vitriols ; with calca- 
rious earths, different alums ; and laftly, with pyrites, which 
rs the matrix of vitriol, calcined rn a wood-fire, it produces 
common fulphur. 

It may probably be held rrruch of the fame nature with that 
acid, which burning fulphur diffufes from its blue flame, fo 
fuffocating and fatal to all animals. Certainly the analyfis 
feems to intimate as much.- And hence this may probably 
be looked upon as a male fait, ferving to impregnate the fe- 
male (alts and earths. Boerbaavc, Chem. 112. 
There feems to be a certain vague fait or acid diffufed in all 
parts of the earth, which, when alone, is volatile; but when 
it has a body, or proper fubjecT. to adhere to, it becomes fixed. 
The idea of this fait we are at a lofs how to convey, other- 
"wife than by its effects ; it feems to come neareft the nature 
of fpiiitus fulphuris per campanam, and is difcovered in all ful- 
phur, in all vitriol, in all alum, in all nitre, in all foflile coal, 
and many other fubftances ; and is, perhaps, that pernicious 
fume or damp found in mines, and the fmoke which flies from' 
bituminous turf, and other the like bodies. 
It is looked upon as an indeterminate principle, diftributed 
through every part of the globe, both infide, and out. It is 
this acid that diflblves iron and copper near fome hot baths. 
It is this that, meeting with foflile oil, becomes coagulated, 
and is converted into fulphur ; that being received into the 
earthy part of the lapis calcarius, converts it into alum ; and 
infinuating itfelf into the fubftancc of iron, produces green 
vitriol; into that of copper blue vitriol. 

This doctrine of a vague acid may feem a little hypothetical, 
till the actual feparate cxiftence of fuch an acid can be fhewn ; 
of which we do not know any clear infhinces. The argument 
for it ftands thus ; We find feveral mineral bodies that afford 
acids upon their analyfis; or appear to contain acids; and 
therefore nature makes ufe of thefe acids in the compofition of 
fuch mineral bodies ; But to render this argument condufive, 
the acids fhould be fhewn to exift in the earth, and instances 
he produced of nature's working in this manner, with the feve- 
ral fteps of the procefs. Inflead of this direct proof, we 
only find a prejudged theory in authors, fupported indeed by 
probable reafonings, and a plaufible folution of phenomena : 
But all this may poflibly be 110 more than a bare accommoda- 
tion to the mind. Shaw, Chem. 112. 

VAL/Z/o, in the materia medica, a name ufed by fome authors 
. for a kind of lignum aloes, which it. brought from China, 



and is very black, and fcented. Dale, Pharm. p. 44^- 

VAISSEAUX Enjilez, a term ufed by the French writers in 
chemiftry, for thofe vefiels ufed in diftilling in an open fire, or 
in fand, which do not confift in the common way of a retort, 
joined immediately to a receiver, but have a receiver with a 
double opening, and a neck at each end, placed between the 
retort and the ordinary receiver. The neck of the retort is 
let into one of the necks of this middle veffel, and its other 
neck is rhruft into that of the receiver ; by this means the re- 
ceiver, into which the liquor is to fall, ftands at a greater di- 
ftance than it otherwife would from the fire, and the vapours 
are more eafily condenfed in it by its coolnefs, while they have 
alfoa double or treble fpace to expand: in, and by that means 
are not fo likely to burlt the veffels. 

VALDIA, in botany, a name given by Plumier to a genus of 
plants, fmce called by Linnasus, ovieda. Plumier, Gen. 24. 
See the article Ovieda. 

VALE of a Pump, at fea r a term for the trough by which the 
water runs from the pump along the fhip-fides, to the fcupper- 
holes, 

VALERIAN, Valeriana, (Cycl.) in the Liunsean fyftem of 
botany, makes a diftinct genus of plants, taking in the vale- 
rianella of Tournefort, and the valerianoides of Vaillant. 
The characters of this genus are, that the cup fcarce deferves 
the name of one, and is only a fort of rim or foliaceous- 
edge, furrounding the germen. The flower confifts of a 
fingle petal, in form of a tube, prominent in its inferior part, 
and containing a honey juice, divided into five fegmems at the 
edge, all which are obtufe. The ftamina are three, or fewer, 
pointed, erect filaments, and of the fame length with the flower. 
The anthers are roundifh. The piltillum has its germen below 
the receptacle. The fryle is thread-like, and of the fame length 
with the ftamina ; and the ftigma is fomewhat thick. The 
fruit is a eapfule, that fplits and falls off. The feeds are fingle 
and oblong, Thefe are the characters of the genus ; but there 
is great variation among the different fpecies. Linncsi Gen. 
Plant, p. 8. 

The characters of this genus, according to Tournefort,, are 
thefc : The flower confifts of one leaf, and is fhaped like a 
funnel, and divided into feveral fegments at the edge. This 
fiands upon a cup, which finally becomes an oblong feed, of 
a fiattifh form, and winged with down. 
The fpecies of Valerian, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe : 1. The great Pyrenean Valerian, with the leaves of 
cacalia. 2. The fcentlefs Alpine Valerian, with undivided 
leaves, and a creeping root. 3. The middle marfh Valerian, 
with flighdy divided leaves. 4. The firft Alpine Valerian of 
Cafpar Bauhine. 5. The other Alpine Valerian, of the fame 
author. 6. The figwort-leaved Alpine Valerian. 7. The 
round ifli-leavcd mountain Valerian. 8. The Alpine Valerian, 
refembhng the Celtic Spikenard. 9. The cretic Valerian^ 
with the drop wort- root. 10. The Celtic Valerian, com- 
monly called Celtic fpikenard. 11. The common broad- 
leaved red Valerian. 12. The fmall narrow-leaved red fea- 
Valerian. 13. The common narrow-leaved red Valerian, 
14. The great broad-leaved fea Valerian. 15. The fmall 
narrow-leaved, white-flowered fea Valerian. 16. The gar- 
den Valerian. 17. The great wild Vakrian. 18. The great 
wild Valerian, with lhining leaves. 19. The great marfh 
Valerian. 20. The fmaller marfh Valerian. 21. The little 
marfh Valerian, with a final! flower. 22. The little Alpine 
Valerian. 23. The annual Valeria??, with leaves like thofe of 
the calcitrapa. 24. The broad-leaved annual jagged Portugal 
Valerian. 'Tourn. Inft. 0*131. 

The Valerians may be known, when not in flower, by their 
roots being fcented, and their leaves ahvavs {landing two at a 
ftaUc. 

. The great garden Valerian is an alexipharmic, fiidorific, and 
diuretic. The root is the only part of it ufed in medicine; 
this is to be taken up in September, and carefully dried. It 
is then given in powder in afthmas, pleurifies, coughs, ob- 
ftructions of the liver and fpleen, and in the plague, and ail ma- 
lignant and petechial fevers. It is alfo recommended by fome 
as a vulnerary, and by others as one of the greateft medicines 
in the world for weaknefles of fight. 

The wild Valerian root is'much more famous than this, but in. 
a different intention. It is of a ftrong diliigreeable fmell, and 
is given in nervous cafes with very great fuccefs. There are 
not wanting inftances of perfons cured of confirmed epilepfics 
by it. In ail convulfions it is a very fuccefsful medicine. 

VALERIANELLA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe; The flower'confifts of one 
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leaf, {haped like a funnel, and divided into feveral fcgmentS at 
the edge. This ftands upon a cup, which afterwards becomes a 
fruit, always containing one feed only, but yet is of very 
various figures; one fort is like a fpear-point in fhape, being 
compofed of two flat pieces, containing a feed in one or the 
other of them ; another is of an oval fhape, umbilicated, and 
terminated by three points ; others have beautifully regular 
hollows cut in each for a fingle feed ; others are longer, fun- 
gofe, and lunated, containing a cylindric feed ; and finally, 
others terminate in three hooksi and contain a fomewhat 
crooked feed. 

The fpecies of Valerianella, enumerated by Mr. Toumefort, 
are thefe : r. The low early field Valerianella, with flatted 
feeds. 2. The low early field Valerianella , with ferrated 
leaves. 3. The taller late-flowering field Valerianella, with 
more turgid feeds. 4. The Valerianella with naked round 
umbilicated feeds. 5. The Valerianella with naked umbi- 
licated feeds. 6. The Valerianella, with large hairy um- 
bilicated feeds. 7. The Valerianella, with fmall hairy um- 
bilicated feeds. 8. The Indian Valerianella, with a galeated, 
purple, or white flower. 9. The ftarry feeded Valerianella. 
10. The great Portugal Valerianella, with feeds like thofe of 
fcabious. 

The feveral fpecies of this genus may he known j when not 
in flower or feed, by their ftalks being always divided regu- 
larly into two, and their leaves being fmooth, veiny, and 
and placed two at each joint. T'ourn, Infr. p. 132. 

VALET, (Cycl.y in the manege, a ftick armed at one end 
with a blunted point of iron, to prick and aid a leaping 
horfe. 

Formerly a Valet was called AigullUn, i. e. goad, and fame 
of them had fpur-rowels upon them, only the points beaten 
down : And when a horfe was firfr. begun round a pillar, 
without a rider, they ufed to prick his flanks with the Valet, 
to make him know the fpur, and obey it, without refilling. 
At prcfent the Valet is not ufed for that purpofe, and the name 
of goad is fupprefled, as being only proper for oxen. 

VALIGA, a name given by fome medical writers to an infufion 
or tincture of jalap in fpirit of wine, or fpint of citron, with 
the addition of a little faffron. 

VALVUL/E Connivcntes. Mr. du Vernoi is of opinion, that 
the Valvule Conniventes of the inteftines are formed by the 
arched vefi'els and fat in the internal cellular coat, and covered 
by the villous or nervous coat. See Comment. Acad. Petrop. 
Tom. 4. p. 192. 

VAN (Cyel.) — Van of a Fleet. See the article Sqjj adron* 

VANDOSIA, in zoology, a name by which fome authors have 
called the leucifcus, the common dace, or dare. IVillughby 's 
Hilt. Pifc. See the article Leuciscus. 

VANELLUS, in zoology, a name given by many to the lap- 
wing, more commonly known by the name capella. See the 
article Capella. 

VANILLA (CycL) — This fruit is principally brought to us by 
the Spaniards, who traffic with the Americans for it. It grows 
in the warmer parts of America, and that ufually in places 
where there is water near. The natives diftinguifh it into 
three kinds, which the Spaniards call the pompona, the ley, 
and the Jimarona. 

The pods of the pompona kind are thick and fhort ; thofe of the 
kind called ley, are longer and flenderer ; and thofe of the Jima- 
rona, which is alio called bajiard Vanilla, are the fmalleft of 
all the kinds. 

The ley kind is the only good Vanilla, It ought to be of a 
good reddifh brown, neither too black nor too red, and nei- 
ther too dry nor too moift ; when perfect they always appear 
full, though dry ; and a parcel of fifty in number ought to 
weigh above five ounces. 

There is a kind which is larger, fifty pods of which ufually 
weigh eight ounces ; this is called the fobre buena, and is 
efleemed of all others the moft excellent. 
The fmell of the Vanillas ought to be penerating and agree- 
able. And when the pods are frefh, and in good condition, 
they are found, when opened, to be full of a blackifh oily 
balfamic liquor, in which there fwim a great number of very 
fmall black feeds. The fmell, when the pod is frefh opened, 
is very lively, and in fome degree intoxicating. 
The pompona Vanilla has a ftronger, but lefs agreeable fmell 
than the former, and when taken, gives men violent head- 
achs, and women diforders of the womb. The liquid fub- 
flance in the pompona is thinner than in the ley, and the feeds 
much larger, being nearly of the fize of thofe of mufiard. 
The Jimarona, or bajiard Vanilla, has very little liquor, and 
has few feeds in the pod, and has fcarce any fmell. 
The pompona and Jimarona are no faleable commodities, nor 
ever brought to market, except cunningly by the Indians, who 
mix them among the pods of the ley, or true kind. It is not 
yet certainly known, however, whether thefe three kinds are 
the produce of different fpecies of plants, or whether they dif- 
fer only as to age, or the foil where the plant grows. 
They never put Vanilla into chocolate in any part of New 
Spain. There has been fent over into France Vanilla from 
Caracca and Maracaybo. The pods of this are fhorter than 
thofe of the true Vanilla, and thicker than the pompona kind. 
It is, however, plainly a fpecies of Vanilla, and is of a very 
good fmell and talk. There is alfo mention made by fome 
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of a fyuBfof Peru, the dried pods of which are two fingers 
Wide, and above a foot in length; but of a much inferior fcent 
to the Vanilla, and not retaining any long time even what it 

The leaves of the Vanilla plant are about a foot long: and 
three fingers breadth wide. They are obtufe at the end, and 
of a very dark dufky green. The flowers are fingle, and of a 
whitilh colour, variegated with red and yellow. The pods 
appear as Toon-as thefe fall, and are green at firft, but grow of 
a yellowifli colour as they ripen. It is at this time that they 
gather them. The whole fhrub is a climber, of the mture of 
the vine, and mud be three or four years old before it pro- 
duces any fruit. 

The time of gathering the pods for fale is from September to 
.December. They require no other management than to be 
gathered in a dry feafon, and laid twenty days, to dry away 
the fuperfluous humidity, and, at times, prefling the pods 
gently with the hands. 

The plant climbs up the tailed trees, and its main flock, iri 
time, becomes woody and hard as that of the vine ; the root 
lends up many off-fets, which are planted by the natives, near 
the foot of a tree, and thrive very eafily ; and it is thus that 
the ihrubs are propagated ; and the time for doing this is in 
winter, or toward the beginning of fpring. 
It is remarkable that the young moot is not to be planted into 
the ground as with fisj but on the bark of the tree; this is 
however, no lingular cafe in the hot countries, for nature 
fhews the way; the branches of trees, broken off" by winds, 
often being blown againft other fpecies, and yet always taking 
hold on them, and growing ; this is owing to the great abun- 
dance of the fap in trees in thefe climates. Memoirs Acad, 
ocien. Par. 1722. 

Vanillas arc. accounted cordial, carminative, ftemachic, and 
reiterative; they are alfo faid to be diuretic, and to promote 
tile menfes. 

VANNING-o7;sto/, among miners, ah indrument ufed for 
waffling the ores of any metal, after being reduced to powder, 
thereby to difcover the richnefs and other qualities of the ore! 
See the article Shoad. 

VAPODR (Cyd.)— Fiery Vapours, Halitus Ignei, a terrri 
ufed by fome to exprefs thofe exhalations from the earth, 
which either take fire of themfelves on the burfling forth into 
the air, or are readily inflammable on the bringing a candls 
to them. 

Many of the fuppofed burning lakes are owing to thefe fumes 
bluffing up through the water, and not to any quality of the 
water itfelf; Our famous burning well at Wigan in Lan- 
cashire is of this kind. The common people affirm, that the 
water^ of this fpring burns like oil ; but there is nothing of 
truth in this. ' There burfls up a Vapour through the earth in 
this place, which keeps the water bubbling, as if boiling over 
the fire, though it is not warm ; and the dream of this breatli 
may be felt ifl'uing up in thefe places like a drong wind. This 
breath alone is inflammable, and takes fire at the approach 
of a candle, burning with confiderable violence for fome 
time. 

There arc coal-pits in the neighbourhood, and the air is cer- 
tainly of the fame kind with that inflammable Vapour, often 
met with in thofe places, and which may alfo be prepared from 
iron diffolved in a proper mendruum. The water itfelf, ta- 
ken from the place, does not burn ; and if the bottom be 
made dry, the vapour which afcends from it will burn as 
ftrongly as if ihe water were there. The flame is not difco- 
loured like that of fulphureous bodies, nor has it any bad 
fcent ; and the fumes, as they are felt bui ding out of the 
earth, by the hand held over the place, are not hot. Phil. 
Tranf. N° 20. 

VAPPA, a word ufed by the antients to exprefs dead wine, or 
wine deprived of all its fpirituous part. . 
The word is alfo metaphorically ufed to a peculiar date of the 
blood, when it is in a low, difpirited condition, as is the cafe 
even in healthy perfons, when worn out with exceflive la- 
bour, and in cachectic and fcorbutic perfons. 

VARA, in commerce, a long meafure ufed in Spain and Portu- 
gal. It is of various lengths in different places. That of Se- 
ville is 33-rJJ,, ; that of Madrid, 394 JSu ; that of Portugal, 
44vi TO inches Englilh meafure. Treat. Pratt. Geom. p. 8. 

VARIA, in zoology, a name by which fome authors have cal- 
led the leopard, or pardalis, from the beautiful variegations it 
is marked with. Seethe article Pardalis. 

VARIATION (Cyd.)— Variation of Curvature, in geo- 
metry, is ufed for [hat inequability, or change, which happens 
in the curvature of all curves, except the circle. And this 
Variation or inequability conditutes the quality of the curva- 
ture of any line. Newton, Meth. of Flux, and Inf. Scries. 

Sir Ifaac Newton a makes the index of the inequability, or 
Variation of curvature, to be the ratio of the fluxion of the 
radius of curvature, to the fluxion of the curve ; and Mr. 
Maclaurin, to avoid the perplexity that different notions, con- 
nected with the fame terms , occafion to learners , has 
adopted the fame definition ; but he fuggeds b , that this ratio 
gives rather the Variation of the ray of curvature, and that it 
might have been proper to have meafured the Variation of 
curvature, rather by the ratio of the fluxion of the curvature 

itfelf, 
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ftfelf to the fluxion of the curve ; fo that the curvature heing 
Inverfely as the radius of curvature, and confequently, its 
fluxion as the fluxion of the radius itfelf directly, and the (quare 
of the radius inverfely, its variation would have been diccflly 
as the meafure of it, according to Sir Ifaac Newton's defi- 
nition, and inverfely as the fquarc of the radius of curvature. 
According to this notion, it would have been meafured by the 
angle of contact contained by the curve and circle of curvature, 
>h the fame manner as the curvature itfelf is meafured by the 
angle of contact contained by the curve and tangent. The 
reafon of this remark may appear from this example c . The 
variation of curvature, according to Sir Ifaac Newton's ex- 
plication, is uniform in the logarithmic fpiral, the fluxion of 
the radius of curvature in this figure being always in the fame 
ratio to the fluxion of the curve ; and yet, while the fpiral is 
produced, though its curvature decreafes, it never vanifhes, 
which muff, appear a ftrange paradox to thofe who do not at- 
tend to the import of Sir Ifaac's definition. — [ a Metb. of 
Flux, and inf. Series, p. 76. b Fluxions Art. 386. c Phil. 

Tranf. N". 468. fefl. 6. p. 342 ] 

The variation of curvature at any point of a conic fecYion, is 
always as the tangent of the angle contained by the diameter 
that pafies through the point of contact, and the perpendicu- 
lar to the curve at the fame point, or to the angle formed by 
the diameter of the fecfion, and of the circle of curvature. 
Hence the variation of curvature vanifhes at the extremities 
of either axis, and is greater! when the acute angle, contained 
by the diameter, paffing through the point of contafl and tin 
tangent, is leaft. 

When the conic feflion is a parabola, the variation is as the 
tangent of the angle, contained by the right line drawn from 
the point of contact to the focus, and the perpendicular to the 
curve. 
VARICULA, a diminutive of the word varix, a term ap- 
plied by fome authors to the intumefcence of the veins of the 
tunica adnata in the eye, arifing from thick blood. 
VAR1E I IES, in natural hiftory, a word ufed to exprefs an ac- 
cidental change in fome body which is not eflential to it, and 
therefore does not confiitute a different fpecies. 
T' ie naturalifts of former ages have run into great errors, in 
imitating the accidental varieties of plants, animals, and mi- 
nerals for diflinfl fpecies. Many of them have called a plant 
a new fpecies, becaufe its flower, which fhould have been 
blue or red, is white on account of the poornefs of the foil, or 
Come other fueh reafon. Mr. Ray has eftablifhod a very good 
reft for varieties in botany ; he allows every thing to be a di- 
ftindl plant which will propagate itfelf in its own form by its 
feeds ; but fuch, as when (own, lofe their difference, and 
run back to the old ftandard, he accounts varieties, however 
great their diftinflions may appear. In the hiftory of fifhes 
as much confufion has been introduced by miffaking varieties 
for diftinfl fpecies as in botany. Artedi is the only author who 
has rationally attempted to bring this part of natural hiftory into 
order in this refpefl, and to fettle regularly the rules by which 
to diftinguifh real and eflential, from accidental differences. 
The principal grounds of the error of fuppofing varieties di- 
ftinfl fpecies of fifh, have been thel'e : The variable and in- 
fcohftant colour of fifhes has been miftaken for a fpecific dif- 
ference ; in this manner Rondeletius has defcribed many va- 
rieties of the turdi, labri, and other fifhes, under the names 
of diftinfl genera. 

Others have paid the fame too great regard to the more con- 
stant varieties of colour, which are found only to differ 
in degree, in the feveral individuals of the fame fpecies, 
and their differences to be only in the degrees of the fame 
colour, which is much more intenfe in fome, and more re- 
mifs in others. Thefe differences can only make varieties of 
thefame fifh, the fpecies remaining always the fame. Of the 
fame kind are the mittakes of thofe who efteem fize or mag- 
nitude a fpecific character : and thus, out of the varieties of 
the fame fifh, occafioned by fcarcity or plenty of food, or 
other fuch occafions, make larger or fmaller fpecies. The 
place where fifh are caught, is alio another occafion of making 
new fpecies, with thefe fort of authors ; thus though the perca 
jiuviatilis of Uellonius, and the perca marina of other authors 
be the fame fifh, yet they are pretended to be different fpecies. 
The time of fpawning is alfo with fome made a diflinaion of 
fpecies ; and thus we find the common pike divided into three 
fpecies, according to its fpawning, in fpring, fummer, and 
autumn, which it does according to the heat or coldnefs of the 
climate. See the article Specific Names. 
All tbefe differences are falfe and frivolous, and the utmoft 
they can do, is to make what are properly called varieties 
though few of them are fufficient even for that. A falmon 
caught at fea, is not different from one of the fame brood 
caught in a river : and if the perca marina, falfly fo called, be 
a little different from the perca Jiuviatilis, yet if its fpawn 
will produce regular perca fluviatites, its difference can 
only amount to a variety, not a diftinfl fpecies. 
The trifling nature of diftinflion by colour, is fecn by the va- 
riety we daily fee in the colours of fome of our molt common 
fifh; as the tench, the eel, the falmon, and fome others, 
which vary more or lefs, from every change of the water ; all 
the other diftinflions, of fize and place, arc as frivolous j and 



the giant and the dwarf,' the black and the white man, theAua- 
tic and the European, may as well be called diftinct fpecies of 
men, as thefe of fifties. 

Finally, the time of fpawning is no efiential difference; for 
we daily fee the change of climate make changes of that kind 
in all creatures ; and even in the fame climate, and under the 
fame c i re um fiances, the fame fpecies of birds will afford 
fome individuals much earlier or later in laying their egg sthan 
others. Artedi Ichthyol. 

VARIUS, in zoology, a name ufed by moft authors for a finall 
frefh-water fifh, common in brooks and running waters, and 
well known in England, by the name of the minow r or me- 
novo ; and called Phoxinus /avis by fome other Writers. 
It is diftingui (lied from other fifh of its fize, by being of av 
dufky brownilh olive culour on the back, by its having a yel- 
low line running on each fide, from the gills to the tail, be- 
low which the belly and fides are of a very varying colour ; in 
fome white, 'in others of a fine bright red, and in others, there 
is a line of a fine blue running on each fide ; and in others, the 
fides are variegated with yellow, brown, and red lines. Its 
fcales are fo extremely finall, that it has been generally fup- 
pofed to have none. Its mouth is very large. It is a very 
well tafted fifh, and if but a little larger, would be very much 
valued. Ray's Ichthyogr. p. 268. 

Varius Mus, in the old authors ofzoography, a name ufett 
for the fame creature they otherwife called mus pontic us ; 
which feems to have been no other than our fquirrel. See 
the article Sciurus. 

VARNISH (Cycl.) Amber Varnish. Amber Varnijh is pre- 
pared in the following manner : Put four ounces of amber in- 
to a crucible, and melt it with a fmall degree of heat, ant! pour 
it out upon an iron plate, when cold, reduce it to powder, 
and add to it two ounces of drying oil, that is, Iinfeed oil 
thickened by boiling it up with litharge, and one pint of oil 
of turpentine, and diflblve the whole together into a liquid 
Varnijh. Shaw's Lectures, p. 424. 

This has been long a great fecrct in the hands of the traders 
in tbefe things ; but deferves to be made public, as a leading 
experiment towards the perfecting the arts of varnijhing and 
japanning. 

China -V arnish. The China Varices have been always fa- 
mous; the manner of making which is fkid to be as fol- 
lows : Take crude VarniJJ) fixty ounces, common water the 
fame quantity, mix them well together till the water difap- 
pears ; afterwards put this "into a wooden veflel five or fix palms 
long, and two or three broad ; mix them together with a wood- 
en fpatula, for a whole day in the fummer's fun, for two days if in 
winter, and afterwards keep it in an earthen vefTel, covered 
with a bladder. The water will not unmix itfelf again: this 
is called the fun Varnijh. SccVarnih for Porcelain, infra. 
The oil of wood, called by the Portuguefe azcile de Pao, is 
made in the following manner : Take twenty ounces of that 
oil, which they call oil of wood, and ten drams of the oil of 
the fruit ; boil thefe a little together, and the oil will look 
yellow; then let it cool, and add to it five drams of quick 
lime powdered. To make the firfr. grounds called ca?nijeca 9 
take Iwine's blood and quick lime powdered, of each an equal 
quantity; fpread this mixture upon the wood, and when it is 
dry, fmooth it with pumice-ftones. 

To make the black Varnijh, take of the VarniJJ} prepared in 
the fun fixty ounces, fione black alum (fuppofed to be a fort 
of copperas J diftolvcd in a little water, three drams, and fe- 
venty drams of lamp-oil, called by the Portuguefe azcile de 
Canclea. Thefe things are all to be mixed together in a wood- 
en velTel, putting the lamp- oil in at twice, and ftirring the 
whole together with a wooden fpatula. 
The pitch-coloured Varnijh is made in the following manner : 
take oil of wood, crude, forty drams ; called da Pao, of the 
lamp-oil, called da Candea crude, forty drams; mix them 
together in the fun in a wooden velTel, in the-fame manner as 
the common VarniJJ) and water are ordered to be mixed in 
the firft procefs. 

To make the red Varnijh, take ten drams of cinnabar, twen- 
ty drams of prepared Varnijh, and a little lamp-oil ; mix, 
them all together. 

To' make the yellow Varnijh, take of the yellow colour ten 
drams, prepared Varnijh thirty drams, a little lamp-oil ; mix 
all together : and 

To make a VarniJJ) of a mufk colour, take of the red Varnijh 
ten drams, and of the black Varnijh four drams ; mix them 
well together. Philof. Tranf, N°. 261. p. 524. 
Thefe are the accounts fent to the great duke of Tufcany by 
the jefuits in China : Dr. William Sherard communicated 
them to the royal fociety ; and to render the accounts ufeful 
to the world, he prefented with them the feveral fubftances 
mentioned ; thefe are depofited in the mufaeum of the fociety, 
and may ferve as inftruitio.is to all who are curious in this 
art. 

Varnish for Porcelain. The Chinefe have of late years dis- 
covered a new kind of VarniJJ) for their ware : they call this 
Tjekinyeou, that is to fay, the brownifh gold varnifh; it is of 
the colour of the brown images, or of what we call coffee 
colour. The novelty of this has made it much efteemed : it 
is made in the manner of all their other varnifhes, by difiolv- 
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jng the finer part of ah earthy fubftance in water. The 

fubftance which they make it of is a common yellow earth : 
this they diflolve in watery and letting the co«tie parts fettle, 
they pour off the yet thick liquor, and what afterwards fub- 
fides from this, is the pure and fine part, whicli they keep in 
form of a foft paite, or thick cream. They ufe this only to 
the thinneft and moft delicate porcelain ware. 
The manner ot tifing it is this : they mix a quantity of this 
fine fedimeht with fo much water as renders it thin and liquid, 
like the.common Yarnijh ; this and the common kind are to 
be ufed together, fo that care mult be taken that they are nice- 
ly of the lame degree of thicknefs : this the workmen try by 
dipping a petunfe or brick of their earth into both, and feeing 
which comes out moft covered, that which lies on the thick- 
eft, is to he diluted with more water, or the other to be 
heightened with more of the earth, to bring them to the fame 
ftandard. They are both judged to be fufficiently liquid when 
they enter the pores of the petunfe. They then mix fome of 
the oil of fern aihes and lime, (fee the article Fern-GW) 
along with the brown Vamijh, and add as much of this mix- 
ture to the common Vamijh as they find upon trial will give 
fuch a colour as is required. The common proportion for 
the brown colour moft efteemed at prefen:, is two pints of 
the brown Vaniijh to eight pints of the common; and to 
four pints of this mixture they add one pint of the P'arnijb, or 
oil of fern. It might puzzle a (hanger to their terms, to un- 
derstand what thefe people meant by oil ; but it is a word with 
them in ufe for any thing liquid; and they call all their Var- 
r.ifoes fo, though made of the powders of earths and (tones 
mixed with water. They apply this Varnifii to the veffels, by 
dipping them into it, and fo compleatly covering them infide 
and out before they put them into the oven ; and the baking 
gives a great brightnefs to the colour. This is the nlcclt part 
of the whole manufactury of the porcelain, and other wares 
of that kind. The Varnijhes ufed by the Chinefe are two ; 
the one they call oilof jlones, the other, oil of fern; which 
fee. They mix thefe together, and with great caution and 
delicacy apply them to the veffels all over equally, with a 
fteady hand and a fine pencil. Obfervat. fur les Coutum. de 
l'Aue, p. 304. 

When the porcelain is very thin and fine, they give it two 
beds of the Varnijh, the one over the other, when dry ; thefe 
are to be very thin, and they anfwer to the (ingle covering of 
Vamijh given to the common good China, that is thick 
and ftrong. They give thefe coats by dipping, and ufe the 
foot of the veffel to hold it by : after this, they hollow the 
foot, and paint the circle that we fee round it, or mark it 
with fome Chinefe character. 

The Vamijh they lay on is fo thick, that it often hides the co- 
lours, till the baking afterwards brings them out again: this 
is the cafe with the fine deep blues ; we fee none on the bed: 
china; it is all hid under the coat of white, and the veffel ap- 
pears plain, till it has patted through the fire again ; but then 
the colour appears deeper than when at firft laid on. Obferv. 
fur 1'Afie 

VASTUS (CycL) — Vastus Externum a very Targe flefhy 
mufclc, almoft asiong as the os femoris, broad at the extre- 
mities, and thick in the middle, and lying on the outfide of 
the thigh. 

Its upper infertbn being fomething tendinous, is in the pofte- 
rior*or convex rough furface of the great trochanter. It is 
likewife fixed by a Hefhy infertion along the outfide of the os 
femoris, for above two thirds of its length downward, in the 
correfponding part of the linca afpera, and in the neighbouring 
portion of the fafcia lata. From all this extent, the flefhy 
fibres running downward, and a little obliquely forward, to- 
wards the rectus anterior, terminate infeniibly in a kind of 
ihort aponeurolis, which is fixed in all the neareft edge of the 
tendon of the rectus, in the fide of the patella, in the edge of 
the ligament of that bone, and the neighbouring lateral part 
of the head of the tibia. The body of this mufcle is bigger than 
its extremities, and its lowed: fibres run a little below the 
rectus. IVinflow 's Anatomy, p. 213. 

Vastus internus, a mufcle very like the vaftus extemus, and 
fituated in the fame manner on the infide of the os femoris. 
It is fixed above by a (hort flat tendon in the anterior rough 
furface of the great trochanter, and by flefhy fibres in that ob- 
lique line, which terminates the bails of the collum of the os 
femoris anteriorly on the forefide of the infertions of the pfoas 
and iliacus, in the whole infide of the os femoris, and in the 
linea afpera on one fide of the infertions of the three tricipites, 
almoft down to the internal condyle. From all this extent, 
thefibres run downward, and a little obliquely forward, and 
the body of the mufcle increafes in bulk : it terminates below 
in an aponeurofis, which is fixed in the tendon of the rectus 
anterior, in the fide of the patella, and of its tendinous liga- 
ment, and in the fide of the head of the upper extremity of 
the tibia. IVhflovfs Anatomy, p. 214. 

VATER1A, in botany, the name of a genus of plants ; the 
characters of which are thefe : The perianthium is fmall, 
acute, and permanent, and is compofed of one leaf, divided 
into five fegments ; the flower confilts of five oval expanded 
petals; the ftamina are numerous filament:;, fhorter than the 
ilower ; the anthers? arc fimpte ; the germen of the pifiil is 
Svppl, Vol. If, 



fcimdifh ;_the ffyle is fimplc and fhort, and the ftigm'a is neap- 
ed ; the fruit is turbinated and trivalved ; the feeds finale and 
xf ?™ R? !eei Gcn ' Phllt - P* 2 35- Hort. Mai. vol. 4 °p. 1 c. 
VA ITCANA, FWular, the name of an old form of medicine, 
intended as a purge. The recipe is in the Old London Phar- 
macopcea ; but the late ones have difcarded it. 
VAULT {Cych J— Vault, in the manege. To vault a horfe- 
ihoe, is to forge it hollow, for horfes that have high and round 
foless to the end that the flioe, thus hollow oj vaulted, may 
not bear upon the fole that is higher than the hoof; but after 
all, this fort of (hoe fpoils the feet; for the fole being tenderer 
than the (hoe, affumes the form of the fhoe, and becomes 
every day rounder and rounder. In Mr. Solleyfel's Compleat 
Horfeman, may be feen the true method of (hoeing for hi*h 
and round foles. 
VAUNING, in mineralogy, a term ufed by our miners to ex- 
prefs a coarfe and expeditious way of warning ores, for the 
examination of their nature and richnefs. 
This inftrument called the Faun, is a long and moderately- 
deep wooden fhovel ; into this they put the earthy or ftony 
matter, which they fufpect to contain the metal, in powder : 
tbey then add water many times, and fhaking and ftirring it 
thoroughly about, they throw out the water, and add frefh, 
till at laft the matter is fcparated ; the earthy part is wafhed 
away, and the ftony and mineral matter only remain, the one 
at the hinder part, the other at the point of the (hovel. This 
laft is collected feparate ; and on being examined either by the 
eye or teft, they are able to judge very nearly of the general 
profit of the mine. 

This method is often ufed with the (tones and earths found in 
the fhoads, or trains of mines. Phil. Tranf. N°. 69. 
VAZAEU, in the materia medica, a name by which fome au- 
thors have called the Jcorus JJiaticus^ or Afiatie fweet flag. 
Herm. Muf. Zeyl. p. 56. 
UB1RRE, in zoology, a name given by fome to the anguilla 
marina, or fmall fea eel, a long fifh of the eel kind, living 
among rocks about the fea (hores, and growing to be very fat 
and well tafted. De Laet's Ind. Occident. SeethearticleEEL. 
UDNON, in botany, the name by which Theophraftus and 
Diofcorides have called the truffle commonly ufed at table in 
their time. 

Diofcorides tells us, that it was a root dug up at fmall depths 
under ground, and had neither (talks, nor flowers, nor leaves; 
and that it was of a reddifh colour, and fmooth furface. By 
this, which is alfo the account of Theophraftus and Athenseus, 
we find, that the Vdnon was indeed the truffle; but we alfo 
find that they were not acquainted with the better kind of 
truffle, which we cultivate at prefent. 

This fmooth reddifh-coated truffle is common in Italy at this 
time, and is efteemed of no value, and called the wild truffle: 
the fort that is eaten there, and in all other parts of Europe, 
is the blackilh and rough-coated kind. In Africa they have a 
yet finer kind than ours ; it has a white coat, and is of the 
moft delicious flavour. The Greeks were alfo acquainted 
with this, and denominated it Cyrenean, as they did almoft all 
the things they had from Africa : they alfo gave it the name 
mify ; but this word being alfo the name of a vitriolic mineral, 
allied to the fory and the mclanteria, fome confufion has been 
thereby introduced. Many having thought, that the Cyrenean 
mify was only a finer kind of the mineral of that name. See 
the article Misy. 
UDO, in the materia medica, a name given by the Portuguefe 
to the lignum aloes. See the article Lignum Aloes. 
It feems only a corruption of the monofyllable Ud, by which 
the Arabian phyficians have called that drug ; and even this Ud 
poffibly was only a contraction of the orthography of the word 
Heudi which feems to have been the original name of this 
drug among the Arabs. See the article He ud. 
VEERING, in hufbandry, a term borrowed of the failors, and 
ufed for the turning two furrows toward each other, as they 
muft do to begin a ridge ; they therefore call the top of a ridge 
a Peering ; and they call the two furrows that are turned from 
each other at the bottom between two ridges, a benting, that is, 
an ending, becaufe it makes an end of plowing ridges. 
VEGETABLE {Cycl.)—- Vegetables, according to the analyfes 
made of them by chemiftry, are diftinguifhable into two 
grand tribes, the acid and the alkaline; the firft affording a 
volatile acid, and the fecond a volatile alkali, upon a dry di- 
ftillation : thus guaiacum, cedar, box, cinnamon, cloves, 
forrel, mint, balm, C3Y. afford an acid ; but garlick, leeks, 
onions, horfe-radifh, fcurvy-grafs, muftard, &c. afford an 
alkali, which, when rectified, is hardly diftinguifhable from 
that of animal fubftances, fo as nearly to refemble the fpirft 
and fait of hartfhorn. 

For the analogy between the animal and vegetable world. 

See the article Animal. 

Mufcles of Vegetables, fee the article Muscle, 

Vegetable Salt. In the Philofophical Transactions we have 

fome very curious precedes and obfervations by Redi, on the 

fubject of the (alts of Vegetables. Burn any wood, herb, fruit, 

or flower to afhes ; make a lye with thefe allies with common 

water, not heated ; filtre this through paper till it is clear as 

rock-water ; then evaporate this lye to a proper degree in a 

balneum maris;, in a glals veffel. This degree of evapora- 
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tion rauft be carefully obferved, according as the congelation 
of the fait is intended to be haftened or retarded. In the com- 
mon way of evaporating lixiviums of this kind in earthen 
veflels over a naked fire, a great quantity of the fait is always 
loft y part of this is carried off with the vapours raifed too 
haftily in this manner, and part penetrates the fides and bot- 
tom of the veffel, though it be ever fo well glazed. The 
quantity of water necefTary, is, in moft cafes, about five 
pints to two pound weight of the afhes. After all the fait that 
can be got is extracted by this operation, the afhes being cal- 
cined again in a kiln, will afford more fait of the fame kind, 
but in a much fmaller quantity. 

The falts of Vegetables made in this manner, are fubject to 
run into water in damp weather, unlefs very carefully kept; 
but in this, art may be employed, and the running in a great 
meafure prevented. Thus, iffomefulphur be added to the afhes, 
when their burning is almoft over, and confumed by burning a- 
mong them, very little difference will be made in the nature 
of the falts, but they will be more white and ciyftalline, and 
will keep much better. The proportion of fulphur is to be in 
fome meafure regulated by the quantity of fait the afhes are 
known to yield ; but on a medium, five ounces of fulphur is 
enough to add to a hundred pounds of afhes. When the ve- 
getable falts are thus made, they have each their peculiar 
figure, and this they retain, though diflolved and cryftaiized 
again ever fo often. If two or three of thefe falts, thus care- 
fully made, and which have each their determinate figure, be 
diflolved together in water, they will each of them {hoot again 
feparate, and in their refpectivc figures, not mixing and form 
ing different figures, as might be expected. 
This experiment holds good alfo, not only in thefe falts, but 
in all other kinds, which have naturally their determinate 
figures : thus, if in a veffel of water, there be diflolved toge- 
ther fome blue vitriol, fome roach alum, and fome fait petre, 
the whole liquor will be of a blue colour from the vitriol ; but 
when it is carefully evaporated to a proper ftandard, the falts 
wiil all form themfelves again into their own regular and na- 
tural cryftals : the vitriol will be blue as before, but all the 
reft, though found in a coloured fluid, will be as colourlefa 
as at firft, and each will have its own determinate fhape. 
Though the lixivia! fait of every plant thus treated, have its 
own peculiar figure, when diflolved, and regulaily (hot again ; 
yet, as in the fea (alt, and fome other natural falts, there ap- 
pear, on cryllallization, maffes of different figures, fo in fome 
of thefe the fame fait will have two or three different figures, 
all peculiar however to itfelf. Two forts of cryftals have been 
obferved in the falts of the lettuce, the fcozonera, the melon, 
and fome others : three forts in the black pepper, and in the 
flowers of the red rofe j and four forts in the falts of the roots 
of white hellebore. 

Eefides this diverfity of figures in many of the kinds 'of falts, 
there is one kind of cryftals which run through the falts of 
al moft all the kinds, in a greater or lefler proportion : thefe 
are certain cubic grains or cryftals. It is probable, that thefe 
are cryftals of fea fait, which is a fait found mixed among 
many others, and is naturally of this cubic figure in its firft 
or fimple concretions. It feems alfo a general rule, that the 
different parts of the fame plant form cryftals of a different 
figure; for the leaves of laurel form cryftals very differently 
fhaped from thofe procured from the wood of the fame tree ; 
and the figures of the cryftals in the fait of the pulp of a gourd 
lire very different from thofe of the falts made from the rind of 
the fame fruit. See Tab. of Microfcopical Objects, Clafs 3. 
Many falts made from different fubftances, have either abfo- 
lately the fame or very fimilar figures in their cryftals. The 
fait of the cucumber has a figure very like that of the fait of 
eye-bright ; and the fame form is obferved in the cryftals of 
orange-flowers, endive, liquorice, and many other plants. 
In order to obtain thefe feveral cryftals of the lixivial falts, de- 
terminate and exact in their figures, and not mixing one with 
another, it is ncceflary to ufe great caution in the evaporating 
the lye ; for if it be totally evaporated, there remains only a 
cruft of fait at the bottom of the veflel, if it be only too far 
evaporated, though not totally : the falts fhoot into large cluf- 
ters, and are never regular and perfect ; and finally, if the 
lye is left too weak, then the evaporation afterwards, in order 
to the forming the cryftals, is fo tedious, that few can have 
patience to attend to it. Nothing but practice and experience 
can dictate when to ftop the evaporation; but when this has 
been learned, the veffel is to be taken out of the balneum ma- 
ria, and the clear liquor is to be poured out of it into feveral 
fmall vials. Thefe are to be flopped to keep out duff and moi- 
fture; and, after a time, the falts will congeal into cryftals, 
which will be fixed to the fides and bottoms of the 'vials, in 
their true and proper ftiapes, and in the likenefs of rock-cry- 
ftal, as to brightnefs and tranfparency. 

Different plants and trees yield afhes, which are impregnated 
in a different degree with falts. The fame plants, at different 
feafons of the year, contain a!fo different quantities ; and all 
thefe varieties make it necefTary to attend carefully to the time 
of (topping the evaporation. It is alfo to be obferved, that there 
is a great difference in the quantity of afhes, to which plants 
and their flowers and fruits burn, as well as in that of the fait they 
yield ; and what is moft remarkable, is, that thefe have no 



connection one with the other. There are various inftances 
of this kind in Redi's paper ; he obferves particularly, that an 
hundred weight of orange flowers reduced to afhes, yielded 
only four pounds fix ounces of them, and thefe afhes only five 
drams of fait : that eight hundred weight of gourds made only- 
four pounds of afhes ; but thefe yielded no lefs than ten 
ounces of fait, while an hundred weight of maiden-hair yielded 
nine pounds of afhes, and thefe only four drams of fait. A 
great number of other proceffes of this kind are mentioned in 
the fame place ; to which we refer the curious. 
It was obferved, that all thefe falts thus cryftallized, had 
a purging virtue, from whatever plant they were made ; and 
the fait drawn from pomegranate peels, or other aftringents, 
is as ftrongly purgative, as that from the moft purgative drugs. 
The dofe in which thefe falts are to be taken, is from half an 
ounce to an ounce diflolved in warm water ; and it is all the 
fame thing what Vegetable they are made from ; the fharp- 
pointed cryftals and the blunt ones having the fame degree of 
virtue. Garlick, and the like ftiop Vegetables, yield no fait 
at all of this kind. Philof. Tranf. N°. 243. p. 296. 
VEGETATION (Cyr/.)— -The great attention of all who ftudy 
botany, is at prefent placed on the difcovery of new plants ; 
but we are yet unacquainted with many peculiarities in the moft 
common ones, which may prove not a lefs worthy employ- 
ment for our thoughts. 

The irregularities in the Vegetation of the feveral parts of 
plants feems a fubject well deferving our attention ; and Mr. 
Marchand has laid before us an inftance of this in one of our 
moft vulgar plants, the common garden radifli. 
In the month of July, this gentleman obferved a plant of this 
fpecies, which had accidentally fixed itfelf in an open place, 
and was then full of flowers and pods. Toward the end of 
one of the branches, he obferved a kind of tuberofity of an 
oblong fhape, which looked fomewhat like one of the pods of 
the plant, but that it was too long, and was very oddly twill- 
ed and contorted ; this daily increafed in fize, and in a week 
was come to its full growth, which was, in the whole, about 
two inches and a half in length, and three quarters of an inch 
thick. It was of a very rough and knotty furface, and like the 
reft of the ftalk, had feveral pedicles of flowers growing on 
each fide from it ; it terminated in a fmooth end, divided in- 
to three parts, which all turned upwards. 
The longeft of thefe points terminated in a green cartilaginous 
flower of the fame fubftance with the protuberance which pro- 
duced it ; in this there were all the regular parts of the flowers 
of the more perfect kind ; there were four leaves which ferved 
for a cup ; four more within thefe, which reprefented the 
petals; fix other fmall bodies there flood in the middle of the 
flower, which reprefented the ftamina ; and among thefe 
another body which reprefented the piftil; fothat, here was in 
this irregular Vegetation, a reprefentation at large of every 
part of the perfect flower of the radifh, excepting only the 
apices ; but thefe were all very different in their nature and 
ftruiturc, from their fimilar parts in the natural flowers, be- 
ing all of a hard, thick, and tough cartilaginous fubftance, 
and in colour of a greenifh brown. 

The fhortfcft of the three points which terminated this tube- 
rofity, had alfo at its end a refemblance of a flower compofed 
of all the parts mentioned in the former, and of the fame co- 
lour and fubftance with it, only differing in being a little 
fmaller : and the third point had no regular refemblance of a 
flower, but was of the fame cartilaginous fubftance, and of a 
femi- circular figure, and had its upper furface ornamented 
with feveral irregular protuberances. This irregular Vegeta- 
tion remained in vigour till October, when it gradually faded 
away, and there was no appearance of feeds in any part of it. 
The radifh, when its ftalks are wounded by the pucerons, or 
other infects, will often throw out a protuberance of fome ir- 
regular figure ; but the refemblance of flowers in this, was a 
angularity never before obferved. 

To explain this, it will be necefTary to obferve, that every or- 
ganized part of a plant contains in it a number of invifible fe- 
mlnal principles, capable of producing plants like that to 
which they have owed their origin ; and this is a truth of 
which the fucceeding inftances will all bring very familiar and 
obvious proofs. 

The graft of a tree, which from only one Tingle bud, produces 
a tree like that from which it was taken, certainly acts upon 
this principle; for the whole tree is quite different from the 
flock on which it is grafted, which ferves for no other pur- 
pofe but merely to convey to it a proper nutritive juice for the 
developing its parts. 

We very well know, that there are many roots, which being 
cut into little flices of only a quarter of an inch thick, each of 
thefe will propagate its fpecies, and fend up new plants, like 
that which the root belonged to ; and fome roots being fplit 
longitudinally into four quarters, each of thefe will in die fame 
manner grow and flouiifh, and fhoot out roots from one part, 
and ftalks from another, fo as to furnifh perfect plants the fame 
year : and how can this be, but by their having been feminal 
points in all thefe pieces and fections of roots, which being di- 
lated, and put in action by the humidity of the earth, have grown 
into perfect plants. Several of the bulbous rooted plants pro- 
duce off-fets from the feveral fcales of their roots, andfiom-the 
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fides of their ftalks • thefe in three years time produce perfect 
plants with their flowers ; and what are thefe but fo many fe- 
minal points ready upon occafion to be developed. 
Nothing is fo obvious, as that the flips, or cuttings of trees, 
when planted in the ground, produce roots in one part, and 
buds for branches from another, and fo finally become trees, 
like thofe from which they were cut ; and this, though the 
piece that is planted, has no vifible appearance of any bud in 
any part of it. 

We alfo know, from daily experience, that many plants fhoot 
out roots from their ftalks as they grow, and that though this 
ufually happens in places where there is fome folid fubftance 
for thefe new roots to fatten themfelves to, yet it happens alfo 
in fome plants where there is no fuch ufe for them ; and what 
are thefe roots in a new part of a plant, but the effect of fo 
many feminal points, ready to grow both into roots and into 
branches, in all thofe places. 

Among the thick and flefhy leaved plants, as the opuntia, and 
other of the fucculent plants of the Indies, there needs no 
more to produce a new plant, but to cut off a part of a leaf, 
and flick it into the earth, where it will at once take root, 
and produce a new plant in a very fhort time. A thoufand 
other inftances of this kind might be given ; but thefe may be 
fufficient to prove, that there are, in almoft all parts of plants, 
certain feminal points, which, like the plrmtula feminalis, in- 
clofed in the perfect feed of each, need only humidity, and a 
proper degree of warmth, to develop and unfold themfelves 
into perfect plants. 

We are not therefore to wonder at the imitation of perfection 
in any irregular productions of vegetables, fince it appears 
that there are numbers of perfect plants contained in every 
part of a growing plant, of the fame kind. Mem. Acad. Par. 

The perpendicular afcent of the branches and trunks of trees, 
while their roots are at the fame time running perpendicularly 
downwards, has been a fubject of admiration to all who have 
confidered the laws of Vegetation ; and none feem to have 
well underftood or explained it, till Mr. de la Hire, in the 
. memoirs of the Paris Academy in 1708. He fuppofes that, 
in all vegetables, the root is furnifhed with juices of a much 
thicker and coarfer kind than thofe of the trunk and branches, 
and that the juices of this part are heavy and denfe ; while 
thofe of the upper parts of the fame vegetable are much more 
light and fine. 

In effect, the root of the plant pafles with all naturalifts as a 
part analogous to the ftomach in animals, where the nourish- 
ment is digefted, and refined to fuch a degree as is neceflary 
for its being received into the finer and tenderer veflels of the 
trunk and branches. 

This difference of the juices for the fervlce of the different 
parts of the plant, neceflarily fuppofes a different fhapc and 
fize of veflels for its reception, and, in a word, a different 
contexture in the parts ; and there is no doubt but that this 
contexture is preferved in its different manner, even in the 
firft: rudiments of the plant or tree, in the feed. 
We are therefore to conceive, even in this embryo plant, a 
fort of divifion between the root and the ftalk} fo that all that 
is to be on the one fide of that divifion, is to receive a finer 
juice for its nourifhment, and all that is on the other fide, a 
coarfer. Now fuppofmg that the plantula feminalis, or em- 
bryo plant in the feed, be turned the wrong end upwards, in 
the fowing or placing that feed, fo as to have its root turned 
upward, and its ftalk downward ; yet the veflels of the root 
being larger than thofe of the ftalk, and confequently capable 
of receiving coarfer and heavier fluids j thefe weighty fluids 
muft always bend its tender fibres downwards, though their 
natural pofition in the feed would point them upward ; they 
will always be bent downward alfo by the greater force, the 
longer they grow. For, fuppofmg the fixed point, already 
mentioned, to be at firft at any given diftance from the extre- 
mities of the roots, and they bending downward, it is plain 
that, as they increafe in length, they will be of more force, 
as the arms of a lever are always more powerful the longer 
they are. 

While all this is doing in the root, the communication being 
open between that and the ftalk, the finer juices are received 
there, and thefe as naturally throw the ftalk into an erect po- 
fture, as the others bend down the root ; fo that, in a few 
days the whole plant becomes turned right, the fixed point 
between the root and ftalk having remained unmoved, and all 
on the one fide of it having conftantly had a tendency up- 
wards, while all on the other had the fame tendency down- 
ward. 

From this time forward the root pufhes with more regularity 
downward, and the ftalk upward, than before. There is, 
however, this great difference in their growth, that the ftalk 
and branches find no refiftance to their mooting up, while the 
roots find a great deal to their fliooting downward, by means 
of the folidity of the earth, whence the branches advance much 
fatter and farther in their growth than the roots ; and thefe 
lafl, often finding the refiftance of a tough earth unfurmount- 
able, turn their courfe, and fhoot almoft entirely horizon- 
tally. Mem. Acad. Par. 1708. 
Artificial Vegetation. Many of the procefles and opera- 



tions in chemiftry afford productions, whether of falts or me- 
tals, or of whatever other fubftance, which very much refera- 
ble plants of one kind or other, whence they have been called 
metallic Vegetations. But though many have been hence in- 
duced to believe, that thefe productions were formed in the 
manner of vegetables, there is not the leaft ground for fuch 
an opinion from reafon or experiment. 

Mr. Homberg, who has treated very accurately of the feveral 
kinds of thefe chemical Vegetations, divides them into three 
different clafles. 

Thofe of the firft clafs are fuch as confift of a pure mafly me- 
tal, without the mixture of any foreign matter whatever. 
Thofe of the fecond clafs are compofed of a difTolved metal, 
which, though it has concreted afterwards, yet retains a part 
of the menftruum in it : And the third clafs contains thofe 
which have no metal in them, but are .merely compofed of 
falts, oils, or earths, or of combinations of thefe. 
All the productions of the firft kind are made without the ad- 
mixture of any liquor, and are merely owing to the force of 
fire. Thefe are of a firm and folid texture, and may be ta- 
ken out of the veflels in which they were made, without dan- 
ger of breaking them. On the other hand, the Vegetations of 
the fecond kind are all formed in a fluid, and are all fo brit- 
tle, that they are not to be touched without breaking. Of 
the third kind, fome are formed, or will fubfift at leaft, in the 
dry air j others are very tender, and are formed only in fluids, 
the very ftirring about of which deftroys them. 
Examples of the firft kind may be feen in the following pro- 
cefles : Make an amalgama, with an ounce or two of fine gold 
or filver, with fix times the weight of pure mercury revived 
from cinnabar ; break the amalgam to pieces, and wafh it fe- 
veral times with river water, till it leaves no longer any co- 
lour or foulnefs in the water ; after this, let it be dried, and, 
putting it into a glafs retort, diftil it in a gentle fand heat, 
which fhould be continued two days. The longer the heat is 
preferved, before all the quickfilver is raifed and carried over, 
the more beautiful and perfect will the Vegetation be. At the 
conclufion of the operation, the fire muft be raifed to fuch a 
degree, as to carry over all the mercury, after which, let the 
fire go out. All the mercury will be found in the receiver, 
and all the gold or filver will be left in the retort. It will be 
foft and pliable, and of the moft beautiful colour the metal is 
capable of receiving ; and from the main mafs, at the bottom, 
there will be thrown out a number of beautiful branches, of 
different heights, and differently ramified, fo as to reprefent 
flirubs or plants. Thefe may be feparated from the mafs at 
the bottom, and preferved. They really referable, with 
great exactnefs, fome forts of vegetables ; but when we con- 
fider the fortuitous rife of thefe, and the regular organized 
bodies of the true vegetables, with their manner of explication 
from the feed, there is but a very faint rcfembkince to be per- 
ceived between the one and the other. 

Another of thefe Vegetations of the firft clafs, is this : Melt an 
ounce or two of pure filver in a crucible, and when it is in fu- 
fion, caft upon it, at different times, an equal weight of com- 
mon fulphur in powder. Stir the whole about with an iron 
rod, and, taking it from the fire, let it cool. Beat the mafs 
to powder, and put it into another crucible. Set it in a fmall 
fire, or in a fand heat, to drive oft" the fulphur in fumes, with- 
out running the metal into fufion. As the fulphur rifes into 
vapour, it will carry up along with it a part of the filver, 
above th5 furface of the reft, in form of fine flender filaments, 
or flat and thin plates, which will remain fixed at their lower 
end to the mafs out of which they are raifed, and will be very 
foft and pliable, and extremely bright and glofly. The fila- 
ments will often rife to two inches high in this procefs, and 
the flakes or plates will be of the length and bieadth of a card 
ufed in play. 

A third Vegetation of this clafs Is the following : Melt toge- 
ther two ounces of filver, and fix ounces of lead. Put the 
mixture into a copel under a muffle in a furnace, and give 
fuch a fire as is neceflary to purify filver by the copel. 
When the filver appears fine, take the copel out of the fire, 
and leave it to cool. Soon after it is taken from the fire, there 
wiil arife out of the furface fome filaments of melted filver, of 
the thicknefs of a hog's brittle, and of three quarters of an 
inch high. They are often larger and thicker than this, and 
not unfrequcntly emulate the figure of branches of coral. They 
are ufually hollow within, and are fixed at the bottom of the 
mafs of the filver. 

Of the fecond clafs, of metallic Vegetations, is the famous arbor 
Dianas, and the feveral other ramifications of metals after fo- 
Jution. See the article Dian.s; Arbor, Cych hinfra. 
The third clafs, that is, of fuch chemical Vegetations as con- 
tain no metallic matter, the following procefs gives an inftance : 
Take eight ounces of fait petre, fixed by coals ; fet it in a cel- 
lar, and let it run into an oil per deliquium : Filtre this liquor, 
and pour on it, by a little at a time, as much oil of vitriol as will 
perfectly fa titrate it. After this, evaporate all the humidity, 
and there will remain a compact (aline mafs, which will be 
hard, very white, and of an acrid tafte ; powder it grofsly, and 
pour upon it a fufficient quantity of water, in an earthen veffel ; 
the water will begin to evaporate, after it has ftood uncovered 
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a few days ; and, as this is effected, the fait will vegetate in 
feveral places into branches; thefe will furround the whole 
furface of the water, and will continue to form themfelyes 
anew as the water evaporates, till it is all gone; after which 
they will ceafe ; but if more water be added to the fait, they 
will appear again in all their beauty, as that afterwards eva- 
porates. 

Another example of thefe faline Vegetations is feeii in the 
branched cryitaHizat'ions of falts, naturally produced on the 
fhore of the Spanifh and other leas, and which may eafily be 
imitated by art : This is no other than a natural confequence 
of the fea plants growing on the fhore, being, when their 
leaves are decayed, crufted all over their branches with cry- 
ftals of fea-falt, left by the evaporation of the water, which 
had been left upon them by the recefs of the fea ; this procefs 
being very frequently repeated on them, every wetting leaves 
a frefh coat of fait over them ; 10 that, at length, the whole 
appears a mere plant of fait. Very beautiful fpedmens of this 
kind are often met with on the mores ; and may be imitated 
by art by means of fea-falt diffolved in water, and the folution 
carefully filtred. But, in doing this, it is necefTary to peel off 
the bark of the plant which ferves for the mould ; for as the 
bark is ufually brown or green, or of fome colour different 
from that of the fait, it difcovers itfelf too plainly, and takes 
greatly off from the beauty of the whole. 
A third very ftrtgular inftaflce which Mr. Romberg gives of 
thefe Vegetations is this : He collected about three pints of 
rain-water from the bottom of an old wooden trough, in 
which it had flood about half an hour, after running down 
from the tiles of an old houfe. This water had fallen in the 
time of a tempeft, attended with thunder. He had fet this 
bottle of water, careltfsly flopped with a piece of paper, in a 
window, which looked toward the fouth, where it flood 
three months. The water had appeared tolerably clear, when 
it was firfl faved ; but, by degrees, as it flood, there fubfided 
to the bottom a grcenifh fediment, of about a quarter of an 
inch in thicknefs. There was apparently a fermentation in 
this matter, and it appeared fpongy and cavernous, and had 
frequently air-bubbles rifingup from it. In the middle of a 
hot day, in July, Mr. Homberg obferving this bottle, fa w that 
there, was no muddy fediment at the bottom, but only a clear 
and beautiful green Vegetation, part of which had alio raifed it- 
felf to the furface of the water, and part remained fufpended, 
in form of flender filaments, in the middle. The extremity 
of every one of thefe filaments was furnifhed with a fmall 
round globule, which appeared white and bright as filver, and 
refembled a fort of fruit at the top of the branch.. On fhak- 
ing the bottle about, the whole Vegetation difappeared, and 
the matter of it blended itfelf among the water in a loofe irre- 
gular manner. About ten o'clock the next morning, when 
the fun began to warm the bottle, the Vegetations appeared 
again in their former fhape, and were only owing to fmall 
bladders of air which, in their riling from among the green 
mud at the bottom, drew up long firings of it along with 
them, and appearing in form of fmall round pearls at the tops 
of the branches. This appearance continues fo long as the 
fun mines upon the bottle ; after which the bubbles, and their 
pedicles, gradually fink together, and lie confufedly at the 
bottom, till the morning fun of the fuccecdingday raifes them 
again in the fame manner from the bottom to the furface. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1710. 

The molt beautiful of all metallic Vegetations is the arbor 
Diana, or filver-tree. A great many proceffes for the making 
this have been publifhed ; but fome of them are not found to 
fucceed, upon experiment ; and others are too tedious to fol- 
low. Mr. Homberg gives a fuccin£l account of the method 
by which he ufed to make it, and this is never known to fail. 
Make an amalgam in the cold, with four drams of pure filver, 
and two drams of crude mercury ; diflolve this in four ounces 
of aqua fortis ; mix this with a pint and half of water, and fet 
it by in a bottle well flopped. When there is occafion to ufe 
it, pour about an ounce of it into a little via! ; put into this a 
piece of the bignefs of a fmall pea of the common amalgama, 
cither of gold or fdver, made as foftas butter. Leave the vial 
to reft for two' or three minutes; and in that time there will 
begin to arife a number of little upright flalks from the ball. 
Thefe will vifibly increafe in length every moment, and, 
foon' after, will throw out feveral fide branches. Thus, by 
degrees, the whole will have the form of a little tree ; the ball 
of amalgama will be of a dead whitifh colour; but the trees 
will be Tike the brighteft filver. The whole of this beautiful 
Vegetation will be performed in a quarter of an hour : But it is 
to be obferved, that the liquor which has ferved once, will not 
do again. 

The matter which forms the tree is not formed by the amal- 
gam put into the liquor ; but by the firfl amalgam which 
was diffolved in it, the water added afterwards having fo much 
weakened the diflblvent, that it is not able to keep the matter 
fufpended, when there is offered any opportunity for its preci- 
pitating; and the mercury, thus diffolved, meeting here with 
mercury undiffolved, quits the diffolvent, and applies itfelf to 
it ; but that not in its own form of globules, but in fuch fhapes 
as the mixture of filver, and of the falts of the nitrous acid 
in the diflblventj determine it to. 
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This procefs may be varied a great many ways, as to the thicK> 
nefsor thmnefs of the branches, and the flow or fpeedy man- 
ner in which they are formed, according to the nature of the 
liquor, and of the amalgama. The weaker the liquor is, the 
.flower will the branches be formed ; and they will, in this 
cafe, be longer, and fewer in number, and by that means the 
more imitate a tree. On the contrary, when the liquor is 
too flrong, the whole furface of the globule of amalgam 
thrown into it, will, in a few minutes, be covered with a 
low and fhort tuft of bufhes ; and that water, which is flrong 
enough of the folution to produce trees upon a thick amalgam, 
will not be able to produce any thing upon fimple mercury, 
and but very little upon a thin amalgam. And, on the con- 
trary, that liquor which is flrong enough to produce a ramifi- 
cation upon fimple mercury, will, on a thin amalgam, pro- 
duce only a few fhort bufhes ; fome yet lower than thefe will 
be formed by it on a thicker amalgam, and it will, in fine, 
diflolve the amalgam. 

It appears from the whole, that there is in this nothing of true 
Vegetation, but merely a fimple cryflallization in this form. 
There is alfo another Vegetation formed by cryflallization, 
without the afiiftance of mercury ; hut it is more flow, and 
wants the beautiful metalline colour of the lafl. It is thus 
performed : 

Diflolve one part of fine filver in three parts of aqua fortis, 
evaporate half the diffolvent, and add to the remainder of it 
twice its weight ofdiflilled vinegar, well dephlegmated ; fet 
this mixture by for a month, and atthe end of that time there 
will he found, in the middle of the vial, a tree, in form of a 
fir, with its brunches reaching up to the furface of the water. 
This is no other than a cryflallization of the diffulved filver, 
whofe parts have been thrown into this form by the mixture of 
the falts of the vinegar with thofe of the nitre. This there- 
fore has not the colour of filver, but is white and tranfparent, 
in the manner of a genuine fait, and makes a very elegant fi- 
gure in the menflruum. 

A third Vegetation of the metallic kind is thus performed : 
Take a quarter of a pound of common white river pebbles, 
calcine them two or three times over, quenching them every 
time In water ; after this, beat them to a .fine powder, and 
mix them exactly with twelve ounces of fait of tartar. Melt 
the whole in a flrong fire, and let it cool, it will be a vitrified 
mafs. Powder it, and lay it on a marble in a cellar, it will 
diffolve into an oil per deliquium : Keep this in a vial ; then 
takeany metal you "pleafe; diffolve it in aqua-fortisoraqua-regia; 
evaporate the diffolvent, and there will remain a grey powder. 
When you have a mind to fee the Vegetation, put a fmall 
piece, about the bjgnefs of a pea, of this calx into fome of this 
liquor. In three or four minutes there will iffue out of it a 
flalk, which will grow longer and thicker every moment ; 
and finally will moot out two or three branches from its fides, 
and each of thefe, as well as the main .trunk, will be termi- 
nated by a large round air-bubble. 

This is a Vegetation extremely different from either of the 
others. In them the branches were only cryflallizations of the 
diffolved metal ; and the little mafs of matter, thrown into the 
liquor, furnifhed nothing to them. In this, the whole is 
owing to the matter thrown in, and is the mere cffecl of a 
fermentation. The calx of the metal yet contains fome acids. 
The alkaline liquor ferments with thefe ; the fermentation 
indeed is but flow, becaufe the metalline particles envelope the 
acid falts. But as, in all fermentations, there is air difcharged; 
fo in this air-bubbles are fent upward from the mafs ; but the 
metalline particles rifing with them, detain them, and make 
their afcent very flow, while they are compelled to draw up a 
long filament of the metallic matter with them. The metal 
is foftened during the time of the fermentation, otherwife it 
could not be thus drawn up with the air-bubbles ; but it im- 
mediately hardens again, when out of the flate of ferment, 
and becomes able to fupport itfelf in the branched form, even 
when taken out of the liquor it is formed in. 
There is another metallic Vegetation, which is formed by 
merely amalgamating a metal with mercury, without the 
mixture of any acid liquor. Take three or four parts of mer- 
cury, purified by five or fix fublimations, and one part of fine 
gold or filver; make an amalgam without heat; fet this 
amalgam to digefl for fifteen days in a flow heat, in a matrafs 
hermetically fealed ; the amalgam will in this time harden, 
and all its furface will be covered with branches and trees, 
fome of them rifing to an inch high ; the quantity of mercury 
muft be nicely adjufled in this experiment, for otherwife there 
will be no Vegetation, whether the quantity be too much or too 
little; and if the veffel be not perfectly clofed, the procefs will 
fail, though the quantities and the degree of fire have been 
ever fo well obferved. This Vegetation is enly made by the 
fire heating the mercury, and railing it, in order to its flying 
off; in which rifing it lifts up parts of the metal with it, and 
leaves them in that poflure, in the forms of trees and plants. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1692. 
Vegetation of Salts, a name given by Mr. Petit, of the 
academy of Paris, to the concretions which falts form, after 
folution in water, when fet in the air to evaporate. 
Thefe concretions always appear'round the furface of the li- 
quor, affixed to the fides of the veffel, or arifing above its top, 
3 and 
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and are very different in the different falts, and in moft. of 
them very beautiful. 

This gentleman acknowledges that the obfervation was owing 
to accident ; for having fet out feveral fmall veflels full offblu- 
tions of falts, in order toobfervethe progrefs of their Vegetation, 
he was greatly pleafed and furprized to find this remarkable 
accident attending them. The firft fait he obferved it in was 
nitre ; but foon after, finding that the folution of fal armoniac 
did the fame, and that with different- figured concretions, the 
figures which the reft would affume appeared to deferve an 
enquiry. He chofe to call thefe figures, not before obferved, 
Vegetations, in the language of the chemiffs ; not that he fup- 
pofed them to be produced as plants, by a regular afcent of 
juices, but merely by appofition of faline particles one to ano- 
ther. Thefe are all properly of the third clafs of the chemi- 
cal Vegetations, according to Mr. Homberg's diftin&ions. 
The feveral falts he chofe to experiment upon, were refined 
falt-petre, fal prunella;, fal armoniac, fea-fak, fal ex duobus, 
or the impregnation of the caput mortuum* left after the diftil- 
lation of aqua-fortis, cifi:. 

Thefe falts were diffblved in the feveral following liquors ; 
common water, lime water, white wine, red wine, fpirit of 
nitre, fpirit of fait, fpirit of vitriol, oil of tartar per deliquium, 
fpirit of fait, and the volatile fpirit of urine, and mixtures of 
oil of tartar per deliquium, with fpirit of vitriol, and with 
fpirit of nitre. 

Salt-petre, diffblved in common water, produced Vegetations 
refembling the rugged points of rocks ; and the more the wa- 
ter is faturated with this fait, the more beautifully the Vegeta- 
tions 2re formed : For this purpofe, one part of fait may be 
diffblved in three parts of water, in warm weather ; but in 
colder weather the proportion of the water muft be increafed 
to four times, or four and a half, the quantity of the fait. 
Salt-petre, diffblved in Kme-waterj affords the fame Vegetal 
tion ; but the points are finer, and the whole bodies of- the 1 
concretions fmaller. Wine diflblves a fmaller quantity of 
falt-petre than water ; and though the Vegetations are fmaller 
from this folution, yet every particle ctfmpofing thefe is gra-' 
nulated in manner of the furface of a mulberry ; and the whole 
concretions refemble fome of the botryoide mineral bodies in 
miniature, or grapes thick fet upon the bunches. 
Spirit of nitre, and oil of tartar, being mixed together to' the 
point of faturation, and the fait formed by this diffblved in a 
quantity of water juft fufficient for this purpofe, and the folu- 
tion expofed in a glafs or earthen veffel to the fun, there are 
formed concretions of the fame kind with thofe of the com- 
mon falt-petre diffblved in water, except that they are more 
fine and more ramified. It need not appear wonderful, that 
this mixture fhould produce the fame concretions with pure 
nitre, fmce it is well known, that true and proper nitre is the 
refult of it. 

An ounce of crude fal armoniac being diffblved in three ounces 
of common water, and expofed to the fun, there form, upon 
the edges of the veflel, Vegetations more thick and lefs pointed 
than thofe from nitre, and more refembling rude mafles of 
ffints thrown confufedly one upon another. This folution be- 
ing fet out in veflels of tin, the appearances are much altered, 
the concretions are all of a roundifh figure, and are covered 
on their outfides with numbers of fine points. 
The fame fait, diffblved in lime-water, produces a different 
fort of concretion ; thofe in glafs veflels are compofed of 
round heads, befet with feveral tolerably large points ; and in 
veflels of other kinds, the concretions vary a little, but al- 
ways keep the fame general form. 

Spiiit of fait, and fpirit of urine, mixed to the point of fatura- 
tion, and expofed in earthen veflels, produce concretions very 
little differing from thofe of fal armoniac, when they are 
nicely examined ; on a carelefs view, however, the)' appear 
very different, the feveral granules they are compofed of being 
much fmaller than in the common folution of that fait. 
It is not ffrange that this mixture produces thefe concretions, 
as well as the fimple folution of fal armoniac, fince this mix- 
ture produces a true and genuine fal armoniac. 
Sal armoniac diffblved in white or red wine, and expofed, 
produces, inftead of thefe roundifh concretions, a fort of ob- 
long ones, fomewhat irregular in form, and granulated ali 
over their furfaces, in the manner of a mulberry. Thefe are 
fattened to a fort of tails, and by this means are made to re- 
femble, upon the whole, clufters of grapes. This might give 
perfons of warm imaginations an opinion, that the wine was 
ihewing itfelf again in the form of the grape, whence it was 
made ; but it is to be obferved, that the flowers of fal armo- 
niac, winch rife in the diffillation of the volatile fpirit with 
fait of tartar, being diffblved in water, produce the fame 
grape-like clufters. And the common fal arrrioniac, diffblved 
in an impregnation of the caput mortuum of aqua-fortis, af- 
fords the fame grape-like concretions as when diffblved in 
wine. 

The concretions of thefe falts will form themfelves in the 
{hade, but they are always, much more beautiful when the 
veflels have been expofed to the (un ; they are alfo much 
fooner formed by affiftance of the fun's heat : It will take a 
month at leaft: to produce -.rood Vegetations of cither in the 
Si'ppt, Vol- II. 
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made; but in the furi, a week, or, at the utmoft, fen of 
twelve days, will be found fufficient. There are many folu^ 
tions of falts, however, which have no occafion for the fun's 
heat to form them. Of this kind are the following : 
A mixture of fpirit of vitriol, and oil of tartar per^deliqumrnj 
being made up to the point of faturation, add fo much water as 
will be fufficient to diffolve the fait precipitated to the bottom of 
the mixture; if this folution be fet to vegetate^ the concretions 
will form themfelves into a fort of little bufhes : Thefe are 
very beautiful ; but fo many accidents muff concur to their 
formation, that they will not always appear, even frOrri the 
fame quantities of the ingredients, managed feemingly in the 
fame manner. 

One of the moft ready and moft beautiful of all the faline Ve- 
getations, is that formed by a folution of the falts in the caput 
mortuum of aqua-fortis, with common water. If a pint of 
water be put to half a pound of this caput mortuum, and the 
whole boiled together, that the falts may be diffblved, and the 
liquor afterwards filtrated, and expofed iri an earthen veflel 
there will be formed, if) about eight and forty hours, Vegeta- 
tions wholly like thofe from the mixture of fpirit of nitre and 
oil of tartar, except that thefe from the caput mortuum are 
more ramified and more beautiful. When the folution is ex- 
pofed in a glafs veflel, they form themfrlves on the furface Into 
very beautiful figures of trees, fhrubs, and bufhes ; and this 
not only on the furface, but on both the infide and outfide of 
the glafs, Thefe can be compared to no known concretions 
except to the Vegetations of iron, defcribed by Mr. Lemery; 
they differ indeed in nothing from thefe, but that the Vegeta- 
tions of. the metal are of a brownifh colour, whereas thofe of 
the fait are white; 

This impregnation fucceeds beft in dry weather, for in a nioifl: 
feafon the Vegetations form themfelves more flowly, and are 
much lefs beautiful: Glafs veflels are alfo eflential to the 
Vegetations being formed in their greater! beauty ; they are ne- 
ver nearly fo beautiful in earthen ones ; and even in the former 
the Vegetations fucceed much better in fome forts of glafs, than 
in others. The caput mortuum of aqua-fortis alfo is very dif- 
ferent, from the different diffillations ; and all of it does not fuc- 
ceed alike in this Vegetation of the fait. That which looks 
lighteff, and of the reddeft colour, feems the beft for this pur- 
pofe. An impregnation of this caput mortuum in red wine,- 
produces no Vegetations, but only forms a cruft with fmall 
eminences on the fides of the veflel ; and falt-petre, diffblved 
in the impregnation of this caput mortuum in water, pro- 
duces a much more beautiful Vegetation than that of falt- 
petre alone ; but at the fame time much lefs beautiful than 
that of the impregnation alone. Sca-falt, diffblved in the 
fame impregnation, fometimes will produce beautiful Vegeta- 
tions, but fometimes only a rough cruft. Common rough 
falt-petre forms no Vegetations, but only crufts over the vef- 
fel, as is the cafe with the folutions of many of the metals in 
different acid menftruums. And the fame is the cafe in regard 
to many falts from which it might be natural to expect con- 
cretions of this kind. Memoirs Acad. Par, 1/22. 

VEGI, or Uci, the names given by the Arabian phyficians to 
the acorus. Thefe writers feem not to have been acquainted 
with the plant itfelf in its growing fiate, but only to have 
known that part of it which was ufed in medicine in their 
time; but the Greeks defcribe the plant in fome fort. 
Serapion mentions the Vegi or acorus as a medicine ; but he 
quotes no one Arabian who has named it, but tranferibes his 
account of it from Diofccrides ; and Avifenna fays it is the 
root of a plant much refembling the alburdi, that is, the pa- 
per-reed of the river Nilus. Avifenna adds, that the acorus 
grows only in wet places ; and the old manufcripts of Diofco- 
rides have the epithet papyraceum for the acorus, though im- 
perfectly exprefied ; and thence probably this author took the 
hint of refembling it to the paper-reed; 

VEIENTANA Gemma, in natural hiftory, the name of a gem 
defcribed by Pliny, and faid to be found in Italy ; he fays it 
was black, but furrounded with a circle of white ; it was pro- 
bably a ftone of the camea kind. 

VEIN (tyci.)-Pulfations of the Veins. The pulfatiorfs of 
the arteries are well known ; but though no fuch motion be 
natural to the Veins, yet there have not been wanting in- 
ftances in which a morbid ftate has been able to produce them; 
The pulfations of the arteries anfwer to the motions of the 
heart, tbat throws the blood into them ; but when this fluid 
has once got into the Veins, it ufually returns through them 
to the heart again in an uniform and equable motion ; and thi3 
is not only the cafe in the human body, but alfo in other ani- 
mals, whether they be in health or in ficknefs. One of the 
inftances in which the contrary has been obferved, and where 
the Veins have had a pulfation, is a cafe related by Mr, Hom- 
berg to the Paris Academy. The patient was a lady of about 
thiity-five years old, afflicted with a grievous afthma, a pain 
in the head, a continual want of reft, and terrible palpitations 
of the heart. 

On opening her body after death, the heart was found of twice 
its natural dimenfionsj its cavities very large, and its fides 
very thin ; and in each trunk of the arteries there was a flefhy 
polypus fixed to their internal furface. That in the trunk of 
5 E the 
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the aorta was found to be two foot long, and plainly of a fi- 
brous flefhyfubftance, for Uxor feven inches of its length; but 
from that downwards, it became only like clotted blood. 
At the time that this lady was moft violently afflioled with 
her afthma, the veins of her arms and neck were plainly per- 
ceived to have a pulfation wholly like that of the arteries, and 
plainly followed the motion of. the heart: She had, in the 
latter time of her life, ufually two of thefe fits in tour and 
twenty hours ; and when they were over, the pulfiitions in 
. the Veins ceafed. Mem. Acat 1 . Par. 1704. 
Veins of plants , a term ufed by Ur, Lifter, to exprefs certain 
veflels in plants, which are analogous to the Veins of animals, 
and have been obferved in fome degree, by the naturaliils 
of almoft all ages, though differently defcribed by authors. 
Pliny has defcribed thefe parts of a plant under the names of 
vents and pulpts ; and Dr. Grew calls them .fibres- and infert- 
nients on the ligneous body, interwoven with that fubftar.ee 
which he takes to be the cortical body, that is, the .feveral 
diftinclions of the grain. This author alfo calls theni ! the. 
pores of the ligneous body; but that they are not merely fuch, 
may be plainly feen in cutting off a trani'verfe piece of the 
italic of fome large wild plant, as the great wild angelica, or 
the like. In the cut ftalk of this plant, the Veins every where 
fhew thcmfelves to be diftindt from fibres, "obfervable in- the 
parenchyma of the fame cortical body with theml'elves, the 
milky juice always rifmg befide the fibres 'not in any fibre: 
alfo in a tranfverfe cut of die root of the commonburdock, the 
like juice fprings on both fides of the feveral radii of the woody 
circle, that is, in the cortical body, and the pith only; 
Again, where there is no pith, there is none of this juice 60 
be obferved, and confequently none of thefe Veins, as in the 
roots of plants, and trunks- of trees, but even in the bark of 
either. The fphondyliurn, the cicutaria, and many of: the 
thiftle kind, are inftanccs of this. Dr. Grew defcribes pores 
in the cortical body, and pith ; but thefe veffels are not of, the 
number of the things defigned by thofe .pores; thefe pores are 
extended by the breadth of the plant ;. but the pores of this 
juice are extended lengthwife. The pith of a dried fennel 
ftalk will fhew thefe very beautifully, and with due care, they 
may be traced all along the whole length of that pith. 
.It remains therefore, that if thefe are pores, they mufl: be of 

. • thofe pores of the cortical body, that are fuppofed to be ex- 
tended the length thereof; but it is much more proper to call 
them Veins, or veflels, analogous to thofe of the human body, 

, and covered with their proper membranes ; for they are to be 
found in the pith, and fometimes in the conical body of the 
plant, not included within the common tunicle of any fibres, 
but having their own proper membranes; which indeed, if 

- they had not, the porous and fpungy' parts of the pith and 
cortex would be in all places filled alike with the juice ;■ but 
■on the contrary, it is found to rife in a few fet and determinate 
■: places only, that is, according to the difpofition and order of 
the veflels. If a ligature be made on the trunk of the fpurge, 
?nd the trunk wounded, the juice burfts immediately oufin 
large quantities ; but if not wounded, none is difebarged by 
means of the ligature : now the exterior part of the trunk of 
thefe plants is allowed by all obfervers to be perforated in al- 
moft innumerable places ; and therefore, if this milky juice 
■ were not contained in its peculiar veffels, there is nothinf to 
hinder, but it fhould ruftl out at thefe pores on the feature 
made above ; ,but it is evident, that it docs not do this till the 
containing veffels are wounded. 

The juices of plarits are probably then all contained in thefe 
Veins, or diftina and proper veflels, covered with their own 
membranes, and not loofely diftributed through the fubftance 
of the plants. Thofe things which are effential to Vegetation, 
are alike allotted to all plants ; and it is to be fuppofed, that all 
plants have thefe veffels, though we cannot alike diftinguifh 
them in all. Thofe plants, whofe juices are white or yellow 
or of any other colour different from that of the body of th» 
trunk, are always diftbaiy feen, pouring out thofe juices at 
ieparate holes in a wound. Thofe whofe juices and ftalks are 
of the fame colour, do not fo readily fliew them ; but there is 
a tune when they are, in fome parts- of thefe plants, if not in 
ail, iuineiently plain to the naked eye 

The tender (hoots of the greater and lefler maple, in May, are 
full of a milky ,u,ce, which is the known-liquor of thefe Veins ■ 
and if a clean knife-blade be applied to a tranfverfe cut of a 
young (hoot of elder, and then raifed gently away, the li- 
quor of thofe Veins will -be drawn up into firings, anfwering 
to the orifices of the Veins made by the wound. The pedicles 
of the leaves of our garden rhubarb, frequently Burnt out a 
fort of white and.tranfparent gum : this muft be an accidental 
exludationofa gum, very conftantly contained in the Veins 
of the plant, though not diltiuguifhable in thefe ftalks- this 
and many other like inftances, prove the exiftence of fuch 
•veffels, though they are not obvious to the eye ; and there re 
mams no doubt but .they ire to be found in all plants by fome 
trials Even the mufbrooms, the loweft clais of plants, are 
not deftitute of thefe veflels; there is one which fhews them 
very evidently, this is the wood mufhroom, whofe ftalk, 
When broken or cut, difcharges a milky juice, as hot as pep! 
per, or more fo; and tin's does not exfudate from the whole 
fpungy fubftance of the ftalk,- but is plainly difcharged from 
tile mouths of certain wounded veflels. 
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The primary ufe of thefe Veins V, certainly to carry the w- 
tntious juice of plants ; and this appeal's plainly in that where 
they are not, there is no Vegetation, as is feen if an engrafted 
branch or arm is bared, or the clay, (hippy off; in this cafe 
all the courfe of the vegetation will appear to have been made 
only by the baik, the wood having had no (hare in it. The 
bark is the place where thefe Veins lie, not the wood; and 
therefore, it is no wonder, that the vegetation, if dependant on 
thefe Veins, is cairied on only where thefe Veins are. The 
vegetable drugs of our (hops are all of this nature, the juices- 
contained in thrfc Veins being evidently what «ive them their 
virtue. Phil.Tranf. N°. 79. 

Vein, amongrniners, is that-fpace which is bounded with woughs,- 
and contains ore,- (par, qanck, clay, chut, croil, brown- 
hen, .pitsher- chirr, cur,-. which the pbiiofophers cail the mo- 
ther of, metals, and foinettrfles foil of all colours. When it 
bears ore, it is called a quick vein ; when no, ore, a.tleailvein. 
Hcuglito/i's Compl. Miner,, 111 the Explafl. of .the terms. 
The Veins of Mines difier.greatly from one another in depth 
length, and breadth ; fome (ketch obliquely, from the furiace 
toward the central parts' .of the earths slid thefe the miners 
tall deep Veins ; others lie (hallow, and circular, fo as ta.en- 
compafs a large fpae'e ; and thefe are 'termed, fpreadhv Veins 5 
others poflels a great part of the fpaSe they lie in, both in 
length, and breadth; and thefe are called accumulated Veins, 
being no more than a fpace poiTeffed by a large group of fellh's 
of, one kind. To give the ccmpleat hiftory of Veins, and fibres 
which are fmaller , Veins, their differences, their directions, 
their intet'fhces, their dtfeontinuations,' their rifin?s and fail- 
ings, and their.goodnefs,- would be a large w.ork.° Let it be 
oberved, however, that thefe things .-feem all to proceed in 
a certain order, though that order, and the laws and rules of 
it, are not perfeftly underftood, fo as to affqrd fure directions 
for praflice ; whence it fometimes happens, that after a Vein 
has been fuccefsfully traced for fome time, it dips, breaks off, 
or takes a different courfe, leaving the workmen as it were at 
a fault. 

When the Vein is found, a pit is to be funk upon it, and a 
crane fixed at the top of the pit for craning up the ore. Bur- 
rows, .or adits, are alfo to be cut horizontally through the hill 
in one or more places, reaching to the mine, and ferying to 
wheel out the ore, inftead of craning it up. Sbazu's Lefiurcs 
p. 246. 

The manner of digging varies according to the nature of the 
Vein. If this be foft, it is dug with the fpade, and turned out 
into wooden trays, placed to receive it. If the Vein be harder 
it is to be knocked out with the hammer and chiflel. If it be 
too hard for this method, they foftenit by fire, which makes 
all (tones brittle ;. but the moft expeditious of all mine work- 
ing, is that by gunpowder, which tears up, and breaks to 
pieces vail rocks in a moment. 

VELIT1S, in the natural hiftory of the antients, the name of a 
peculiar fort of fand ufed in the making glafs. 
The antients, in their different ages, made glafs of different 
materials. Thefe, however, were principally thin na- 
trum, which was, in moft refpeas, the fame tiling vyith our 
alkali falls ufed in glafs-making, mixed with flints, (hells, or 
fand. Sand was the moft univerfal mixture ; and for this pur- 
pofe, they always chofe fuch fand as was found waffled dean 
on the banks of rivers; and this they therefore called olafs- 
(and, or Velilis, oxbyalitis. Hill's Theoph. p. 11. "' 

VELLA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants; the cha- 
raaers of which are thefe : The perianthium is of a cylin- 
dric figure, and erea, and is compofed of four (lender and 
obtufe leaves, which fall with the flower; the flower 
is compofed of four petals, and is of the .cruciform 
kind ; the petals are of an oval figure, and of the length of 
the cup ; the (lamina are fix filaments of the length of the 
cup, only two of them are a little fhorter than the other four ; 
thefe two (tend oppofite to one another ; the anthers are 
fimple ; the germen of the piflil is oval ; the ftyle is conic ; 
the ftigma is fimple ; the fruit is a globofe, criftated, pendu- 
lous pod, containing two cells, divided by a membrane, twice 
as large as the pod itfelf, and of an oval figure ; the feeds 
are roundifh. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 317. 

VELLIA, in zoology, a name ufed by fome authors for the 
lanius minor, or lanius tertius of Aldrovand, called in Eng- 
land the fw.Jher. Ray's. Ornithol. p. 54. See the article Fl u- 

SHER. 

VELOCE, in the Italian mtific, is ufed for quick 
VELOCISSAMENTE, or Velocissimo, in the- Italian 
mufic, is ufed for very quick, or with great rapidity. It is 
feldom met wkh ; prejio, or pre/fij/imo, being moftly ufed in 
its ftead. Broffard. ' 

VELOCITY, (Cycl.) — In the doarine of fluxions it is ufual 
to confider the Velocity with which magnitudes flow, or are 
generated. Thus, the Velocity with which a line flows, is 
the fame as that of the point, which is fuppofed to defcribe or 
generate the line. The Velocity with which a furface flows, 
is the fame as the Velocity of a given right line, that, by mov- 
ing parallel to itfelf, is fuppofed to generate arciai,?le. al- 
ways equal to the furface. The Velocity with which" a lolid 
flows, may be meafured by the Velocity of a given plain furface, 

that 
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{hat by moving parallel to itfclf, is fuppofed to generate an 
creel: prifm, or cylinder, always equal to the ("olid. The Ve- 
locity with which an angle flows, is meafured by the Velocity 
of a point, fuppofed to dc-fcribe the arc of a given circle, which 
fubtends the angle, and meafures it. See Mac Laur. Flux- 
ions, B. i. ch. i. 

All theft Velocities are meafured at any term of the time of the 
motion, by the fpaces which would be defcribed in a given 
time, by tbefe points, lines, or furfaces, with their motions 
continued uniformly from that term. Mac Laur. ibid. 
The Velocity with which a quantity flows, at any term of the 
time, while it is fuppofed to be generated, is called its fluxion. 
See the article Fluxion, 

'VELVET (Cycl.)— Colour of black Velvet. The manner of 
giving this deep and fine colour to glafs, is this : Take of 
cryitalline, and pulverine frit, of each twenty pounds, of 
calx of lead and tin four pounds ; fet all together in a 
pot in the furnace, well heated; when the glafs is formed and 
pure, take fteel well calcined and powdered, fcales of iron 
that fly off from the fmith's anvil, of each an equal quantity ; 
powder and mix them well ; then put fix ounces of this pow- 
der to the above defcrijed metal while in fufion ; mix the 
whole thoroughly together, and let all boil flrongly together, 
then let it Hand in fufion twelve hours to purify, and after 

■ this work it. It will be a moft elegant Velvet black. 

There is another way of doing this; which alfo produces 
a very fair black. It is this : Take an hundred weight 
of rochetta frit, add to this two pound of tartar, andlix 
pound 'of manganefe, both in fine powder; mix them well, 
and put them to the metal while in fufion^ at different times, 
in feveral parcels ; let it ftand in fufion after this for' four days, 
and then work it. Neri's Art of Glafs, p. 95,' & fed. 

VELUM, in ecclefiaftical writers, the fame with what is' 0- 
therwife called brandeum. See the article Erandeum. 

Velum quadragefimale, a veil, or piece of hangings, antiently: 
drawn before the altar in Lent, as a token of mourning and 
forrow. Blount. 

VENABULUM, in antiquity, a long kind of fpear ufed in 
hunting wild bcafts. Hofm. Lex. Uriiv. in voc. " 

VENCU, in botany, the Chinefe name for an excellent fruit 
found in that country, which the Portuguefe call jamboa, 
and the Dutch pompebimes : It grows on prickly trees, like 
the limon- tree, only larger. Its flowers are white, exactly 
the fame in fhape with thofe of the limon, and have an ex- 
ceeding fvvcet fmell ; a very fragrant water is diftilled from 
them. The fruit itfelf far exceeds the citron in bulk, being 
in fize equal to, and fometimes exceeding a man's head. The 
rind is like that of the golden rennet ; the pulp is of a reddifh 
colour, and its tafte partakes of fweet and acid, refembling 
that of grapes not fully ripe. A liquor is prefled from it, as 
in Europe, from apples, pears, &c. It will keep for a whole 
year. Hofm. Lex. Univ. in voc. 

VENDITOR regis, the king's faltsman, or perfon who ex- 
pofed to (ale, goods and chattels feized or diftrained to anfwer 
'any debt due to the king. This office was granted by king 
Edward I. to Philip de Lardimer, in the county of York, ha 
quodipje, -uel certus fuus attornatus, ibit ad ir.andatum viceco~ 
mitts de loco in locum infra com. presd. fumptibus tuts ad v\endi\ 
tiones faciendas, fjf capiat de utiaau'aque venditione pro feodo 
fuo xxxii. Den. but the office was foiled into the king's hands 
for rhe abufe thereof. Anno 2 Ed. 2. Blount. 

VENENUM cocci, a term ufed by many of the antients for the 
purple tinge, which the kermes berry, as it is ufually called 
(fee the article Kermes) gave to linnen, or other things. 
The word Venenum being generally underftood to exprefs poi- 
fon, it has been fuppofed by many, that the kermes was 
efteemed poifonous, or that there were two forts of this druo- ; 
the one a harmlefs medicine, and the other poifonous. But 
there is no warrant for this in any of the old writers, and the 
whole feems indeed but a miftakc about the fenfe of the word 
Venenum, which we find by many pafiages of the b'eft authors, 
fignified a f tain, as well as a poifon. 

The antients called the veftments dy'd fcarlet with the kermes 
indifferently, by the names 'of flatmnex:, or venenata;. Servius 
tells us, that in certain facred ceremonies, it was necefiiiry 
that the prieft fhould be clothed in a fcarlet robe ; and he tiles 
the word venenata to exprefs it in fome places, ixxifiammeo in 
others. 

VENER, one of the many names by which the chemifts calj 
Mercury. 

VENEREA concha, in natural hiftory, the name of a very 
large and elegant genus of fhells, more ufually called the 
porcellanes. Seethe article Porcellana. 

VENETA bolus, a fine red earth ufed in painting, and called 
in the colour-fhops Venetian red. 

It is improperly denominated a bole, being a genuine fpecies 
of red ochre. It is of a fine bright, and not very deep red, 
approaching, in fome degree, to the colour of minium, or red- 
lead, and is moderately heavy, and of an even and fmooth 
texture, yet very friable, and of a dully furface : it adheres 
firmly to the tongue, is very fmooth, and foft to the touch, 
eafily crumbles to pieces between the fingers, and very much 
flains the fkin in handling. It has a flight ailringent tafte, 
and makes no fermentation with acids. 
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It is dug in Carinthia, and fent from Venice into all parts 0/ 
the world, being an excellent colour, and' very cheap ;our 
colour-men, however, find too many ways of adulterating it 
Hill's fflk of Foffils, p. 59 : ? " 

VENISON, Cycl. — The old huntfmeh have determined, that 
every beafr of the foreft, that is food for man, hVemfon. ' I n 
many parts of the world,- the bears are as regularly hunted, zi 
■ the hare and buck, &c. t are with us, and. there are called Ve- 
nifin 1 but with us, atprefent, the word Venifon feems limit- 
ed to the flefn of the hart, the hind, the buck, the doe, and 
the other creatures of that kind. 

Some have extended the fignifkation of the word to the beaffs 
of the forefrs, which were chafed as game, and afforded the 
diverfion of hunting, whether their flefh were eaten or not ; 
thus, in fome places, the wolf and the fox are reckoned a- 
rnong the Fcntjon beafts. See the article Forest. 

VENOSA arteria. Seethe article Arteria wnoja. 

VENOSE Luaf Venofum folium, among botanifts. See the" 
article Leaf,' 

VENTININA, a term ufed by Paracelfus and his followers, to 
exprefs' the art of divining, or knowing by the winds and their 
couffes, the good or ill effects of feafons. 

VENTRICULTJS fucCenikriatus, in medicine, a name glvert 
by fome to the duodenum, .when very large. Medic. Efl", 
Edinb. abridg. Vol. %. p. 34. 

VENUS {Cycl.)— A fmaller ftar having been obferved by Mi** 
Short near Vemts 7 which had the fame phafis as that planet, 
has given fome fufpicion of its having a fateHite. See Phil. 
Trnnf. N°. 459. fe&. 23. where it is faid, that M. Caffini, 
hi his Elemens d'Aftronomiei mentions a like obfervation. 

VER-pucfro??, iii natural hiftory, a name given to a kind of in- 
fects which are fond of eating the puceron, and deftroy them 
m vaft numbers. See the article Puceron. 
They are thus called, as the ant-eater is, formica ko, from 
their deftroying great numbers of them. 
Thefe Ver-piccrom are a fort of worms produced from 'the 
eggs of flies, and are of two principal kinds; the one having 
legs, the other none. 

Vv hen we obferve the vaft number of young produced by eve- 
ry puccron, and the quick progrefs they make in (.heir multi- 
plication, we are apt to wonder, that every plant and tree in 
the worH is not covered with them ; but on the contrary, 
when we obferve the devastation thefe devourers make among 
them, we are apt to wonder how any of them efcape at' all, 
"to perpetuate the fpecies. Thefe worms indeed feem created 
for no other purpose but to deftroy them ; and this they do in 
fo violent a manner as is fcarce to be conceived. As the flies 
of many kinds lay their eggs on meat and other fubftances, 
which they know will afford food for the young ones, when 
hatched from them : fo the parents of thefe worms lay their 
eggs on the branches and leaves of trees loaded with pucerbns, 
on which they know' they will feed. The worms produced 
from them are devourers from the very inftant they 'are 
hatched, and find themfclves placed in the nfidft of prey, be- 
ing every Wi\y furr'ounded by a nation of creatures which are 
their proper food, and Which are furnifhed with no weapons, 
either offenfive or defenfave, and which never fo much as at- 
tempt to fly from them, but feem wholly ignorant of their 
danger, till feized upon by the devourers. Reaumur's HifU 
of Infects, Vol. 6. p. in. 

Thefe worms are very large iri proportion to the pucerons, the 
difference not being lefs than that between the lion and the 
fmalleft quadruped; Their figure is varied at pleafure ; but 
feems, in its moft natural ftate, to be much larger at the po- 
fterior part than at the anterior ; the pofterior part alfo ufually 
remains fixed, while the other is twifted about various ways ; 
but the creature can, at its pleafure, fhbrten the body, by 
drawing in the feveral rings, and then it appears of an oval 
figure. 

Thefe worms are of different colours, and different fpecies; 
thofe which are found on the elder are green, with a white ray 
down the back ; thofe on the floe and goofe berry-tree are 
whitifh, variegated with yellow undulations. Other fpecies 
are of a pale yellow, others of a fomewbat deeper yellow^ 
with two Streaks running down their backs of a bright chef- 
nut colour, between which there is one black one. Some 
have reckoned thefe feveral fpecies among the caterpillars, but 
very improperly, as they have no one character of this kindj 
but every way refemble the worms or maggots, produced 
from the eggs of the common flies, Thefe creatures have at 
their head a dart of a brown colour and hard fubftance, orna- 
mented with two fmalier points at the bafe, fo that it repre- 
fents, in lome degree, a flower-de-luce : this is the weapon 
with which they deftroy the pucerons, and' this they either 
draw back within the head, or thruft out at pleafure. The 
mouth of the creature is placed under this dart, but is not ea- 
fily difcovered, the creature ufually keeping it very clofely 
{hut; there are times however, when the creature is feen bend- 
ing its head down feveral times towards its belly ; and if the 
anterior and under part be then examined, the place of the 
mouth will be diftinguiflied by means of a yeliowifti liquor 
which it throws out of it. 

All thefe worms have two ftigmata or apertures for the receiv- 
ing air at the hinder part of the body. Thefe are very di- 
' ■ ftinflly 
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ftmctly feen, and are either round protuberances, placed at 
the two fides of the upper part of the ring ; or two tubes or 
cylinders, either fo placed or joined together, and elevated 
above the reft of the furface. They have alio two fligmata 
near the head j thefe are called anterior, as the others are po- 
fterior ; but thefe are fmaller than the others, and have been 
generally overlooked by authors. There are feveral fpecies 
of thefe worms that are hairy, and fome are prickly. One 
very Angular fpecies is fo much fo, that it refembles a hedge- 
hog ; it is of a greenifh white colour, but has three lines run- 
ning along the back, compofed of three feries of fpots, thofe 
of the middle line being black, and thofe of the others brown. 
Thefpines or prickles upon this ftand in the number of ten or 
twelve on every ring, and are all hooked, and have their 
points turned toward the hinder part of the body. They only 
are placed on the back and fides, the belly being perfectly 
fmooth. See Tab. of Infects, N". 24. 

Thefe creatures have no legs ; there are indeed certain flefhy 
eminences on the under part of the rings of fome of them, 
which aflift them in walking ; but their common method of 
moving is by fixing their head to any part, and then drawing. 
the reft of the body to it. This creature, however, has very 
little occafion for motion ; its whole bufinefs, in this irate, is 
to eat, and its parent has {a placed it, that it need not hunt its. 
food fingly, like other creatures of prey ; but it finds itfelf 
every way fur rounded with the creatures it is to feed upon, 
and touched by them before, behind, and on every fide ; 
nay, they often walk upon its back without any apprehenfion 
of the danger : They remain in their places till he has cleared 
them away, by eating them ; and when he has devoured all 
within His reach, it is then only that he need move his quar- 
ters, and that but a little way; for he feldom has farther to 
go than to the fartheft place his head could reach, while he 
remained fixed in the former place. Reaumur's Hift. Inf.. 
vol. 6. p. 117. 

The way to fee him eat, fo as to diftinguifh the manner of it, 
is to keep one a few hours without food, and then placing 
him on a paper, or on the hand, and placing fome of the pu- 
cerons about him, the manner of his feeding on them will be 
feen. It appears evidently that he has no eyes, for he tries to 
find them, only by feeling, ftrctching out his head, and trying 
every where with h y before, behind,, and on every fide, 
while his hinder part remains fixed. As foon as he perceives a 
puceron, he darts his triple weapon into it, and flicks it juft as 
we do a mouthful of meat upon, a fork; he then draws back 
the dart into the Gift ring, and that ring into the fecond, and 
then ufes his mouth, which has a kind of trunks with which 
lie fucks the juices of the puceron. 

When the Ver-puceron is of the white, or otherwife pellucid 
kinds, it is a very furprifing fight to obferve the manner of the 
feeding, which is clearly feen through the fkin. The puceron 
being drawn into the fecond ring of the body, there is ken 
juft below that an oblong body, which is, at times, darted up 
to the body of the puceron, and down again from it. The 
movements of this are very fwift, and the (pace of reft between 
them but fhort. This is a fort of pump, which fucks in the 
parts and juices of the animal, and delivers them again to the 
cefophagus or ftomach, placed behind it. During the fhort 
fpace of reft, we fee it diftinctly difcharge from its hinder part 
what it had before received from the animal, into this paflage. 
This is fometimes only its juices, which look like final! bub- 
bles of air, and fometimes a great number of little round ifh 
granules, which are evidently the embryo pucerons, with 
which we know the body of all the grown ones to be loaded, 
«.ll the pucerons being breeders. 

When the worm is hungry it feeds very voracioufly, when 
not fo, it eats more at its leifure. The fkin of the puceron 
Is always thrown out of the- mouth, as foon as its juices and 
entrails have been fucked, and it then looks perfectly like the 
exuvia, which the pucerons naturally throw off when they 
change their (kins. The worm will fuck one of thefe crea- 
tures thus dry in lefs than a minute, and then lofes no time, 
but throws it out, and immediately feizes another. In this 
manner Mr. Reaumur faw one worm eat twenty of thefe crea- 
tures in twenty minutes, and fuppofes that he continued the 
fame ravage long afterwards ; for having put him among an hun- 
dred pucerons, there was not one left after two or three hours. 
When the worm is placed at its eafe among vaft quantities of 
them, it does not eat fo very quick, but fecms to amufe itfelf 
by eating one in two or three minutes. This manner of feed- 
ing, however, deftroys prodigious numbers, for they feldom 
reft, but are almoft continually at it; and it is hard to find 
one of them, at any time, without a puceron in its mouth. 
£0 that a branch of elder, which is covered on every part with 
thefe animals for four or five inches, (hall be found wholly 
cleared in three or four days, by only three or four of thefe 
worms. Reaumur's. Hift. Inf. vol. 6. p. 127. 
The pucerons are never free from their enemies ; there is no 
place where they are feen in any confiderable number, where 
thefe worms are not alfo found ; and their fecurelt retreats do 
not preferve them. The bladders of the elm, and other trees ; 
the galls of the leaves and pedicles of the poplars, and the 
folded leaves of the fame trees, which are ail inhabited by the 
pucerons, are all fubjed to be vifited by thefe worms alfo. 



They Jo not always immediately make their way into' them; 
but as fuon as one- of the winged pucerons has efcaped out of 
the place, the hole at which he came out, lets in one of 
thefe worms, which foon deftroys all the remainder of the 
family. Another great misfortune to thefe poor creatures, is, 
that the worms are not confined to any one fpecies of them, 
but eat all indifferently. 

The anus of the worm is placed in the fold of the two laifc 
rings of the body, and is almoft continually voiding a blackifh. 
liquid excrement. 

Thefe worms, when full grown, are greatly an over-match 
for the pucerons ; and it is odd to obferve the young worms 
in their attacks upon them. A worm juft hatched, and not a 
third part fo big as the puceron, will immediately, however, 
attack any one that is next it : The puceron, feeling itfelf 
wounded, will immediately run away ; but the worm keeps 
its hold, and, raifing its body by the head, fticks to the pu- 
ceron, and even kills and fticks its juices while it is carried 
away. When it has done with this, it gets upon another, 
and fo on, till it grows and gains ftrength and fize enough to 
refift the force of the puceron, in endeavouring to carry it 
away, and then fixing itfelf by the tail among the heaps of 
them, it feeds at pleafure. When it has eaten till it has ar- 
rived at its full growth, the time of its transformation into the 
fly ft ate approaches ; It then ceafes to eat, and crawling along; 
the leaf or ftalk of the plant, feeks out a proper place" where 
it may be at reft during its., cry falls ftate. 
When it has pitched upon the place, it begins to void the 
vifcous liquor before-mentioned in great quantity from' its. 
mouth. It extends this over a fpace equal to its body, and 
then placing itfelf on the place, it becomes fixed there, and 
moves no more. It draws back its head, and the fkin of the 
whole body hardens fo as to form a fhell, under which it pa'f- 
fcs the cryfah's ftate. In this ftate it makes a very beautiful 
appearance j for the fkin, though become as hard as horn, 
yet has loft nothing of its tranfparence, but, on the contrary, 
has gained a yet greater degree of it ; and the nymph of the fty 
is feen clearly within it, the motion of the heart being very 
diftinctly vifible. 

After this* as the nymph grows every day more and rriore 
perfect, the eyes, the antenna?, and the feveral other parts, 
may be diftinctly feen : And this indeed would prove the belt 
of all fubjects to convince thofe who fuppofe, that maggots 
are fuddenly changed into flics, and caterpillars into butterflies, 
of the error of their opinion ; as they might here fee, by the 
cleareft oecular demonftration, that the change is very flow 
and regular. 

The flies which are produced from thefe worms, are all of the 
two-winged kind ; but there are feveral different fpecies of 
them ; the generality of them referable wafps, and have a 
very flat body, Goedart, who has defcribed fome of thefe 
flies, was furprized to fee .them very final I, when firft prs- 
duced from the cryfalis, yet growing very large in a quarter 
of an hour's time, and that without taking any nourifhment i 
But this was only owing to their feveral parts having been 
greatly fqueezed while in the cryfalis, and expanding them- 
felves when they were at liberty from the compreflion. Thefe 
are the changes of this kind of lea puceron ; but the other de-* 
vourer of thefe creatures, which has fix legs, is of a different 
kind, and indeed is in itfelf reducible to feveral fpecies, fome- 
of thefe. fix-legged worms becoming four-winged flies, aad 
others a kind of beetles. Thefe, from their near refemblance 
to the formica-leo, are by Reaumur diftinctly called puceron- 
lions. Reaumur, Hift. Inf. vol. 6. p. 131. See the article 
PvcER'otz-Lioh. 
Veb. Polipe, in natural hifiory, a name given by Reaumur, 
and fome other authors, to a fpecies of water- worm, by no 
means to be confounded with the creature called fimply the 
polype, and which is fo famous for its reproduction of parts cut 
off, and for many other fingular properties. See the article 
Polype. 

This Ver-polyps is a fpecies of water-worm, produced from 
the egg of a tipula, and had this name given it from fome re- 
markable productions, placed at the anterior and pofterior 
parts of the body, which are fuppofed to have fome analogy 
with the parts of the fea-fifh called the polypus. 
Thefe worms are found in muddy ditches, ufually either 
crawling upon, or buried in the mud. They are of various 
fizes, from more than an inch in length, to a fifth of an inch, 
and are fmooth and even on their furface ; they are compofed 
of feveral rings, as other infects of this kind, and have a brown 
fcalyhead, of a regular figure, and much harder than the reft 
of the body. Juft below the head, on the under part of the 
body, there are placed two membranaceous productions, which 
feem fragments of arms ; they are confiderably thick, and are 
cut off obliquely at the ends, and furnifhed with many hairs. 
At the other extremity of the body there are placed four other 
productions, refembling four pieces of cords ; two of thefe are 
affixed to the middle of the lower fide of the laft ring but one, 
and the other two, at the joining of this to the laft ring. The 
anterior pair ferve the creature greatly in its moving, and 
thefe hinder ones have their ufe in fixing that part of the body 
in the earthy cafe the creature fometimes makes for itfelf, 
while the head is at liberty to move every where about in 
3 fearch. 
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, fearch of prey. Thefe hinder ones are broader} at their irifer- 
tipn, and fomewhat narrower at the point, and are very 
flexile and moveable every way. 

The anus of the creature is placed near the end of the laft 
ring of the body, and is of a fquare figure ; it is furrounded 
With a number of rigid hairs or fpines, and at each corner has 
a fleflly tubercle, which Hands out a confidcrable way from 
the level of the body ; the two under ones are much larger 
than the other two, and the creature evidently ufes them to 
puih itfelf forward in its moving about. Probably, however, 
thefe parts have fome other more important ufe. The taking 
in of air or water is likely enough to be the ufe they are af- 
iigned for. 
. The cells which thefe creatures ufuaily live in are compofed 
principally of fragments of a light and fpungy earth, and to 
this they add the broken pieces of flicks and leaVes, and other 
fuch fubftances as are juft heavy enough to fink in water. 
Mr. Reaumur fufpefts that they have a method of Binning 
fome glutinous fluid out of their bowels, to fix thefe things toge- 
ther with. But though they ufuaily refide in thefe cafes, they 
often quit them; and are found fwimming about the water, 
or with their tails at the top, and playing about with their bo- 
dies ; or at the bottom, crawling on the furface of the mud. 
When the creature has lived its deftined time in this ftate, it 
changes into a nymph, in the cafe in which it had lived to the 
time of this change ; it throws off the head, and the productions 
that ferved as arms, and to fallen it at the botttom of the cafe. 
Nature has generally made the nympth and cryfalis ftate of 
animals a time of reft and incapacity of motion ; but in this 
as in the great worms, has given even the nymph a locomo- 
tive power, and that a very brifkone. The creature, in this 
ftate, had fufficient need of it, and could never arrive at its 
laft change without it. When the time of this final change 
comes on, the nympth rifes to the furface of the water, and°a 
crack opening on the back, the winged infect begins to ap- 
pear. The getting thoroughly out is a work of time; and 
this is the molt perilous period of the creature's life ; for if the 
weather be windy, it is commonly blown into the water 
and drowned, before the hinder parts are loofe. Reaumur 
Hift. Inf. vol. 9. p. 40. 

"VERANO Ave, or AiAVisano, in zoology; the name by 
which the Portuguefe in the Brafiils call a large bird of the 
thrufh kind, approaching to the fize of a fmall pigeon, re- 
markable for its loud noife; and more commonly known by 
its American name, guirapanga. Ray's Ornithology, p. 14S. 
See the article Guirapanga. 

VERATRUM, white Hellebore, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The 
flower is of the rofaceous kind, confining of feveral petals, 
arranged in a circular form. The piftil arifes from the mid- 
dle of the flower, and finally becomes a feed-veffel, compofed 
of three capfules joined together, and containing oblon» feeds, 
fomewhat refembling grains of wheat, and alated or fur- 
rounded with a foliaceous edge. 

The fpecies of white Hellebore, enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 
fort, are thefe: I. The greenifh-flowered Veratrum. And 
2. The earlier-flowering Veratrum, with blackifh purple 
flowers. Tourn. Inft. p. 272. 

VERBASCULUM, in botany, a name given by many authors 
to the primrofe, and with the title of odoratum to the cowfiip 
Dale, Pharm. p. 187. 

VERBASCUM, Mullein, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are' thefe : The flower conflfts 
of a tingle leaf, rotated, and divided into many fegments at 
the edge. From the cup there arifes a piftil, which is fixed in 
manner of a nail to the middle part of the flower, and finally 
becomes a fruit or cafe of an oval pointed figure, divided by 
an intermediate feptum into two cells, which ufuaily contain a 
number of fmall angular feeds fixed to a placenta. 
The fpecies of Mullein, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe : The common broad white-leaved yellow-flowered 
Mullein. 2. The white flowered common Mullein, called 
by many the female Mullein. 3. The great female Mullein, 
with a large yellow fcented flower. 4. Branched Mullein, 
with narrow, thick leaves, and a gold-coloured flower. 5. 
Black Mullein, with a purplifh yellow flower. 6. Annual 
green-leaved Mullein, with yellow flowers. 7. The black 
Mullein of Diofcondes. 8. Black Mullein, with leaves like 
the yellow horned poppy. 9. The powdery Mullein, with 
fmall yellow flowers. 10. The taper Mullein, with fmall 
white flowers, n. The branched perennial French Mullein. 
J 2. The perennial Alpine black Mullein, with white flowers, 
and purple ftamina. 13. Branched Mullein, with fmall white 
flowers. 14. Low perennial Alpine Mullein, with leaves 
and flowers like thofe of borrage. 15. Hoary Alpine borrage- 
leaved Mullein, with white flowers. Tourn. Inft. p. 146° 

VERBENA, Vervain, in botany. See the article Vervain. 

Verbena Femina. See the article Erysimum. 

VERDELLO, in natural hiftory, the name of a green marble, 
ufed in Italy as a touch-ftone, for the trying of gold, &c. 

VERDETUM, the name of a green fubftar.ee, ufed as a co- 
lour in painting. It is a very pure kind of verdegreafe, being 
an xrugo of copper, produced by the vapour of vinegar. 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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VERDITER cV.-Mr. Boyle informs us, that the London 
refiners, to part filver and copper, diffolve the mixture of 
them in aqua-tortis, and afterwards dilute the faturated men- 
ftruum with water, and then with copper plates ftrike down 
the n.ver. but as much copper remains in the menftruum; 
to improve their liquor to the beft advantage, they pour it 
upon whiting that is, white chalk or clay finely powdered, 
cleanfed, and made up into balls, wherewith the tinged parts 
incorporating themfelves, will in fome hours conftitute a fort 
ot Verditer fit tor painters, leaving the reft of the menftruum 
an indifferently clear liquor; whence they afterwards, by 
boiling, obtain a kind of falt-petre, fit, with the addition of 
vitriol, to yield them a new aqua-fortis. But he obferves, 
that (ometimes the refiners could not make this Verditer for a 
great while together. But a remedy was found at laft, which 
is, to warm the menftruum well before it be poured on the 
tvhiting. Boyle's Works abr. vol. 1. p. 169. 
We have a way of making this colour in England by a mix- 
ture of powdered verdegreafe and whiting. This is much 
inferior to that Verditer which is made with the copper-water 
ufed in the wafliing of filver ; but its cheapnefs, and readinefs of 
irlofiKH at ' t!mos > has recommended it into general ufe. 
ViLKDUNh, in zoology, the name of a fifh of the turdus or 
wraile kind, called by fome authors turdus viridis minor 
It is of a fine green colour in all parts of its body ; the back, 
fides, and belly, have all plainly the fame colour ; but in 
fomewhat different degrees, the back being of the deepeft dye; 
the belly has fomething of yellownefs with the green, and the 
fides are variegated with lines of a fine blue. It has only one 
long fin on the back, which has thirty rays or ribs, the eigh- 
teen foremoft of which are rig id and prickly, the others foft 
and flexile. It is caught in the Mediterranean, and fold in the 
markets in Italy. Salvian de Aquat. p. 88. 
^GADELLE, in zoology, the name of a filh of the miillee 
kind, called by others the ebelon, remarkable for the thicknefs 
vpdttS 8 " Rmdeleu de Pifc - See 'be article Cheion. 
VEiU I H, in ichthyology, a name given by Ifidore to the fifli 
commonly called by authors, thrijfa; by us; the Jhad, or 
the mother of the herrings. See the article Thrissa. 
It is eafily diflinguifhed from the herring, by the top of the 
upper jaw being bifid, and the fides fpotted ; but it is the opi- 
nion of that accurate obferver Artedi, that it differs only in 
fize from the pilchard, and the agone, alaufa, and fardina, or 
fmall pilchard. 
VERKENS Vifch, in zoology, the Dutch name of a filh caught 
in the Eaft Indies. It is about feven inches long, ofablackilh- 
green colour, with fins and tail wholly black, and with yellow 
infes to the eyes. It is caught in frefh waters in the Eaft In- 
dies, and is a very delicate fifh. It is very near related to the 
capnfeus, if not the fame fpecies. Ray's Ichthyogr. Append. 
p. 1. 3. See the article Capriscus. 
VERMELHO, in zoology, the name of an American fifh, 
mere ufuaily known by the name of the pudiano. It is a fmall 
fifh, of the fhape of the pearch, with a purple back, and yel- 
low fides and belly. ' Willugbty's Hift. Pifc. p. 339. See the 
article Pudiano. 
VERMES, Worms. See the articles Vermis and Worms. 
VERMICULARIS Crujla, a term ufed by fome anatomical 
writers, to exprefs the internal hairy and corrugated coat of 
the interlines. 
VERMICULUM, a word ufed by fome chemifts to exprefs a 

tincf ure or elixir. 
VERMICULUS Marinus, the Sea-Worm, in natural hiftory, 
the name of a genus of fhell-fifh of the multivalve kind. 
The charaflers are thefe : They are multivalve fhells, formed 
in the ihape of tubes or pipes, and are rounded, wrinkled, 
and ufuaily crooked, though fometimes flrait. Thefe fhells 
are called vermieuli, or fea-worms, from the fifh contained in 
them, which is always a fort of worm. They ufuaily are 
found in great clufters together, interwoven oddly with one 
another. 

Bonani calls them fea-ferpents, inclofed in fhells, from the 
various twilled forms in which they adhere to {hips and rocks. 
The author eftablifhes them among the multivalves, becaufe 
they are never found tingle, but always in thefe clufters; in 
this fenfe he looks upon the whole duffer as the fhell-fifh un- 
der confideration, not any one of the fingle tubes : Though 
he acknowledges that each of thefe tubes is a perfect fhell, in- 
dependant of the reft, and has its proper inhabitant. Strict-, 
nefs in natural hiftory therefore would not bear him out, in 
arranging them among multivalves, for they are certainly an 
univalve fhell, though many of them happen always to be 
found together. 

Care muft be had not to confound thefe with the dentalia and 
entalia; for thefe laft are always found fingle ; and the vermi- 
euli, of the kind here treated of, are always found together in 
great numbers, forming clufters of ten inches, and often 
much more in diameter. 

Of the Vermieuli, which are flrait, we have the following 
fpecies: 1. The Tubularia Purpurea, by many efteemed a 
fpecies of coral. This is called by fome the fea-organ, and 
has greatly the appearance of common red coral, but is in 
reality only a mafs of thefe tubes of worms. 2. The pale red 
5 F Tuh- 
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Tubularia. 3. The thicker Vermiculus, Called the grent 
ergan-pipe. 4. The fmooth Vermiculus. 5. The ftriated Ver- 
miculus. 6. The canaliculated or deep furrowed Vermicu- 
lus. 

Or" the crooked kind we have the following fpecics : 1. The 
gut Vermiculus. This Species always forms a large clufter, 
and refembles the rhteftines of animals. 2. The varioufly 
curled Vermiculi. 3. The Vermiculi, terminating in elegantly 
twifted ends. 4. The brown wrinkled Vermiculus. 
Of thofe Vermiculi which are difpofed in a fort of circles, we 
have the following: 1. The earth- worm Vermiculus. 2. The 
concamcratcd Vermiculus. This is a fpecies of Vermiculus, 
divided in the inner part into a number of chambers or cells, 
in the manner of the nautilus, and having a fiphunculus of 
communication running through the whole. 3. The mud- 
Vermiadus. This fpecies lies under the mud of the bottom, 
and adheres- to- (tones. 4. The oifter Vermiculus. 5. The 
mufcle Vermiculus. 6. The buccinum Vermiculus, Thefe 
are three diftincl: fpecies, which always take up their abode on 
thofe peculiar (hells. 7. The red cancellated Vermiculus. 8. 
The brown twifted Vermiculus. g. The rofe-coloured and 
white Vermiculus. Htft. Nat. Eclairc. p. 354. 
VERMINA, a word ufed by many of the medical authors to 
exprefs a tormenting pain in the bowels, feeling as if worms 
were gnawing them. 
VERMIS, Worm, in natural hiffory. See the article Worm. 
Vermis Ccsruleus, a name given by the antient naturalifts to 
an animal they defcribe as Jiving in the Ganges,, and fome 
other rivers in the Eaft Indies, and of an enormous length. 
Pliny tells us that they are feventy feet in length j but he at 
the fame time convinces us, that they were not properly 
worms ; for he tells us they had gills like thofe of fifties, and fays, 
they were called Vermes, only becaufe they were like worms. 
Ctefias mentions thefe Indian water-worms, and fo do many 
other old writers, all giving them the fame characters, but 
differing fomewhat in the length, which the lad-mentioned 
Greek author makes to be only feven feet, not feventy. Soli- 
nus has miftaken this account of the gills of this creature, and 
has tranflated or copied the authors he took his account from 
fo ill, as to call them arms, and gives them the length the other 
authors attribute to the whole animal. This creature was of 
a blue colour, and lived in the deep waters j. bat would, ac- 
cording to their accounts, rife up to the furface near the (here, 
to feize upon cattle that came to drink. They even tell us of 
its feizing on the elephant in this manner ; and, at this rate, 
the whole feventy foot length is neceflary. Inftead of feventy 
feet, fome copies of Pliny have it fixty ; and the later authors 
from this have made it only fix : And Solinus has nuftafcen 
what Pliny fays of the creature, being called Vermis from its 
having the fhape of a worm, and fuppofes he means that it 
was called cesruleus, becaufe of its being of a blue colour ; but 
we find nothing of this in the old authors, nor any other 
name for it but Vermis. The naturalifts of late ages have 
given no account of any fuch animal . as this ; and it is very 
probable that the authors who firft defcribed it meant nothing 
but the crocodile, which they had heard of as a terrible voracious 
reptile, living in the Ganges, as it does to this day ; but had 
never had any tolerably accurate account of it. See the article 
Crocodile. 
Vermis Cerebri, the tvsrm in the brain, a name given by fome 
writers to an epidemical fever in Hungary, attended with ter- 
rible deliriums. 
VERONICA, Spcedxvell, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower confifts 
of one leaf, and is rotated and divided into (egmeats at the end. 
From the cup there arifes a piltil, which is fixed in the man- 
ner of a nail to the middle part of the flower, and afterwards 
becomes a membranaceous fruit, divided into two cells, and 
containing ufually fmall, but fometimes larger feeds. Touru. 
Inft. p. 143. 

The fpecies of Veronica, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort* are 
thefe : r. The common final! procumbent Veronica, called 
male Speedwell. 2. The longer-leaved fmooth creeping Py- 
renean Speedwell, 3. The upright male Speedwell. 4. The 
broad-leaved fpiked Speedwell. 5. The purple fpiked Speed- 
well. 6. The narrow-leaved fpiked Speedwell. 7. The 
long-leaved fpiked Speedwell. 8. The fmall fpiked Speedwell. 
9. The fmall rock Speedwell, with naked (talks. 10. The 
common meadow Speedwell, with leaves like ferpyllum. 11. 
The fmooth erect Alpine male Speedwell, with lightly indent- 
ed leaves. 12. The fmaller Roman fmooth Speedwell, with 
leaves like the fmall bafil. 13. The fmall creeping Speed- 
well, with roundifh hollowed leaves. 14. Hairy dairy- leaved 
Alpine Speedwell. 15. The Alpine fhrub Speedwell. 16. 
The hard fhrubby Speedwell, with a long germander-like leaf. 
17. The fhrubby Alpine Speedwell, with a roundifh fmall 
leaf. 18. The ever-green rock Speedwell. 19. The Au- 
itrian Speedwell, with finely divided leaves. 20. The great- 
.efl: Speedwell. 21. The greateit fingle-ftalked not- branched 
Pyrenean Speedwell. 22. The great (hrubby Speedwell. 23. 
The procumbent Speedwell, with the appearance of meadow 
teucrium. 24. The fmaller Speedwell, with the lower leaves 
round. 25. The white-flowered fmall Speedwell, with round- 
bottom leaves. 26. The little narrow-leaved branched pro- 
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cumbent Speed-well 27. The manyiflalkcd SpttAict. 'if,, 
The feaft mountain erect,, .fquare-italkeu Speedwell. 20. The 
creeping Speedwell, with teucrium leaves. 30. The com- 
mon Speedwell, with flowers growing to the (talks. 31. The. 
great round-leaved water Speedwell. 32. The fmaller round- 
leaved water Speedwell. 33. The larger long-leaved water 
Speedwell. 34. The (mallei long-leaved watcr-JjWwW/. 
35. The creeping olive-leaved water Speedwell. 36. The 
narrow- leaved water Speedwell. 3;. The round-leaved 
Pyrenean Speedweed. 38. The. ivy-leaved fpring Speedwell. 
39. The germander-leaved Speedwell, with flowers Handing 
on long Italics. 40. The germander-leaved Sjieedwell, with 
flowers {landing on long italics, and with leaves placed alter- 
nately on the ftalks; 41. The common fpnng Speedwell 
with trifid or quinquifid leaves. 42. The white-flowered an- 
nual knot- grais- leaved Speedwell. And 43. The branched 
upright American fhrubby Specelwell, with vervain-like leaves. 
Tourn. Inft. p. 144. 

In the Linmean fyftem of botany, Veronica likewife makes a 
dtttinct genus of plants ; the dno&ea of which are, that the 
cup is a pcrianthium, divided into four fegments, and remain- 
ing after the flower is fallen. Its feveral fegments are narrow 
and pointed. The flower confifts of a fingle petal, in form of 
a cylmdric tube, of the length of the cup, or nearly fo ; flat 
in pofition, and divided into four fegments at its extremity 
each of an oval fhape, and the lower the narrower. The 
flamina are two filaments, narroweft at the bottom, and bend- 
ing toward the top. The anthera are oblong. The piftil- 
lum has a compreffed germen ; a thread-like ftyle, bent, and 
of the length of tlie flamiaa ; and a fimple ftigma. The fruit 
is a turbinated and heart-fafhioned capfule, flat at the top, 
containing two cells, with four valves, and full of a grtat 
number of roundifh feeds. Linneci Gen. Plant, p. 4. 

VERONUS, in zoology, a name given by many to a final! ri. 
ver-fifh, well known in England by the name of the minow 
Hay's Ichthyogr. p. 268. Seethe article Phexinus. 

VERSIO Chemiea, a term ufed by chemical writers to exprefs a 
change, wrought by their art, of manifeft forms into occult 
ones, which, they fay, is done by a corruption of the fpecific 
form, and the generation of a more genera! one ; that is, by a 
conversion of decompounded elements into compound bodies, 
and of impure mto fuch as are perfectly pure. Theatr. Chem. 
vol. 1. 

VERTEBRA (Cycl.)— Amtomtfls, in the defcription of thefe 
bones, divide them into the body, apophyfes, and cavities. 
The body of the Vertebras is that principal part or large mafs 
fituated anteriorly, and fuppoiting all the other parts. In moil 
of the Vertebra: the body reprefents a portion of a cylinder cut 
tranfverfely, the circumference of which is more or'lefs round 
on the fore-part, and Hoped on the back-part. It lias two- 
fides, the upper and lower, each of which is, as it were, bor- 
dered by a thin lamina, in form of an epiphyfis. 
The apophyfes of moit of the Vertebra are feven in number - 
one pofterior, called the fpinal apophyfis, which ends in a 
fmall epiphyfis, and has given the name to the whole fyftem 
of the Vet-tehee; two lateral, called tratifuerfe apophyfes. 
and four others, which are likewife lateral, two on each fide - 
one above, and one below. Tbcfe are called by the common 
name of oblique apiphyfis, and diflinguiihed into the fuperior 
or afcending, or inferior or defcending. Thefe four are the 
lead of all the apophyfes of die Vertebra, and each of them 
has a cartilaginous fide. It would be more proper to call them 
articular, inftead of oblique apophyfes. 

The cavities in the Vertebra: arc thefe : A larse middle hole 
between the body and apophyfes ; four notches; two on each 
fide, one fuperior and fmall, the other inferior and large. The 
great foramen is part of the vertebral or fpinal canal ; and the 
notches in one Vertebra meeting thofe in another, form the 
lateral holes which communicate with the canal. The inner 
fubftancc of the Vertebras is fpongy, or like a diploe, covered 
with an outer compaa fubftance ; which in the body of the 
Vertebra is i very thin, but thicker in the proceftes. The Ver- 
tebra: are joined together by their bodies, and by their fmall 
apophyfes. The bodies, in'a natural ilate, are principally 
united by a cartilaginous fymphyfis ; that is, by the intervene 
tion of a pliable and elaftic cartilage, as is very manifeftly feen 
in the frelli bones. This cartilaginous connection makes the • 
lateral holes of the fpine larger in '.he body than they appear 
in the dry flceleton, where thefe cartilages arc wanting. Their 
connection, by the fmall apophyfes, is by arthrodia, and not 
by ginglimus. And thefe two articulations are fecured by very 
ftrong ligaments. IViuflow's Anatomy, p. 54, 
The cartilages between the Vertebras of the back yield confi- 
derably to the preffure of the body, in an ercfi pofture, and 
expand themfelves in the night when perfons lie down. 
Hence arifes a very fingular phenomenon, hut a very true 
one : which is, that a man is confiderably taller at his rifihg 
in a morning, after the expanfion of thefe cartilages, durinS 
the abfence of preffure for feveral hours, than at nTght, when 
they have been preffed down all the day. 
The reverend Mr. Waffe feems to have examined this dif- 
ference more ftrictly than any other perfan. He found that 
feveral perfons, enlifted as foldiers in a morning, had been 
difcharged for want cf height, on their being meafured again, 
3 before 
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before the officers iri the evening ; and on this occasion rtSea- 
iured feveral other people, and iound the difference in many 
cafes to be not lefs than an inch. This gentleman obferved 
in bimfelfj that fixing a bar of iron where he juft reached 
it with his head on getting firft out of bed in the morn- 
ing, he could lofe near half an inch in an hour, or lefs, if he 
employed that time in rolling his garden, or any other ex- 
ercife of that laborious kind. He obferved alfo, that riding 
often took off the height very fuddenly ; and what was more 
particular, that in fitting clofe to ftudy for five or fix hours 
without any motion, he loft often a whole inch in height. 
People who ufe hard labour, fink rather lefs in the whole, than 
thofe of fedentary lives ; and the height once loft, is never to 
be recovered' that day, not even by the ufe of the cold bath ; 
but a night's lying down alone can reftore it, Philof. Tranf. 
N-. 383. p. 87. 

This difference in Height takes place only in the human fpe- 
cies, as we are the only creatures who walk erect, and throw 
the preflure of our whole weight upon the back-bone. This 
gentleman meafured horfes before and after riding, and could 
find no difference, even after the longeft journeys. 
The alteration in height, is much greater in young people, 
than in thofe who are more aged. It is evident from this 
change happening to perfons when they fit, as well as when 
they ftand , that it is brought about merely by the back-bone ; 
and we muft: admire the ftructure of that part of the body, 
which owes its giving way thus, to its being formed toge- 
ther in that manner which alone could fuit it to the fe- 
veral purpofes it was intended for. The thicknefs and fihort- 
nefs of the bones, with the intervening cartilages, afliftcd by 
the bony procefles, difpofe it to a motion peculiar to itfelf j 
whereas, had the bones been of any confiderable length, upon 
bending the body, the articulations muff: have made a large 
angle upon their inmoft edges, and the fpinal marrow would 
have been continually liable to be injured ; and had the carti- 
lages been intirely wanting, it would have been as ufelefs as 
if it were but one bone, whereby the trunk of the body be- 
ing rendred incapable of bending, muft have remained for ever 
in an erect pofture. Another particular, which befpeaks the 
utmoft wifdom and defign in the contrivance of this part is, 
the remarkable difference there is in the cartilages placed be- 
twixt the feveral bones of the fpine; 

The Vertebra of the back require but little motion, and the 
cartilages there are for that reafon fmall and thin, in compa- 
rifon with thofe of the loins, which being very thick, the 
loweft more efpecially, the motion is much greater there, and 
much better to be borne. This being the ftate and difpofition 
of the parts, during the whole fpace of time in which we arc 
ufually employed about our feveral bufinefles, till the time 
that we difpofe ourielves to reft, the cartilages of toe fpine, 
will, by their compreffible and yielding properties, become 
more clofe and compact from the preflure they fuftain, and 
confequently the fpine, which is the only fupport of the trunk 
of the body, will become (horter ; but when this fuperior 
Weight {hall be intirely removed, by placing the body in an 
horizontal pofture, as it always is when we are iri bed, the 
comprefled cartilages will, by their natural elaftic power, be- 
gin gradually to enlarge themfelves, till they, by degrees, re- 
cover the expanded ftate they had before they gave way. 
The cartilages between the feveral Vertebra^ are twenty-four in 
number, and every one of thefe is prefled fomewhat in our daily 
employments, fo that- when they ali come to expand, the aggre- 
gate of their feveral expanfions cannot be fuppofed lefs than about 
an inch. Now, if this be the difference occafioned by the preflure 
of the common weight of the body alone upon itfelf, it mult 
neccflarily be much greater in thofe perfpns whofe conftant em- 
ployment it is to carry heavy burdens. The compreflion 
and expanfion of the cartilages in older people being lefs than in 
younger, is a neceflary cjnfequence of the cartilages in time of 
age growing harder, and lefs capable of compreflion j for they 
often grow almoft bony in length of time ; and hence it is, 
that old people are obferved to lofe fomewhat of their former 
height, the cartilages in them {blinking to a fomewhat fmaller 
compafs as they grow bony ; and this fhortening is therefore 
not imaginary, as many have believed, but real, and owing to 
this plain caufe. Phil. Tranf. 'N°. 383. p. go. ., 

V ert e br nfraflured. When any of the Vertebra are fractured 
without hurting the fpinal marrow, we may reafonably fup- 
pofe, that the fracture is confined to fome of the oblique, or 
fpinal procefles, and therefore the patient will be in no great 
danger; but when the body of the Vertebra is either broke or 
fplit, and the contiguous fpinal marrow bruifed or comprefled ; 
all parts of the limbs and vifcera beneath that Vetebra become 
immoveable and rigid, and death often follows. Laftly, if 
the tranfverfe procefles of the Vertebra are broken, which in- 
cline toward the cavity of the thorax, it is fcarce poflible, that 
the heads of the ribs which are connected there, fhould e- 
fcape being fractured alfo, which makes the cafe very deplo- 
rable. When only the procefles of the Vertebra are bro- 
ken, it will be the beft way to reduce the bones into 
their places with the fingers, placing narrow compreflcs 
dipped in warm fpirit of wine on each fide the Vertebra, and 
over them thick pieces of paftboard, to be kept on by the pro- 
jier bandages \ for by this means the bones of the Vertebra^ ' 
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If uMhefe fradures the fpinal marrow be divided, death is *e- 
Mrahy an inevitable fcorfequence ; all that the furgeon can at- 
tempt in this cafe, is to lay bare the fraaured Vertebra with 
»e lea pel, and replace, or elfe remove, fnch fragments as in- 
jured the Ipma marrow; and the wound muft be afterwards 
gently cleallfed, and treated with the vulnerary balfarhs, to be 
kept on with the napkin and feapulary bandage, till either the 
wounds (hall be terminated by a nerfeet cure; or bv death 

. Uetjter s burgery, p. 1 2 5. 

Vertebra: luxated. The !uxation§ which happen to the 
foine and Verttira: of the back, are generally impcrfea ones; 
torit appears from an accurate confideration of the flruaure' 
and articulations ot thefe bones, that none of the Vertebra: can 
t>e intirely dlfplaced without being fraaured, and alfo com- 
prelimg and wounding the fpinal marrow, whicli muft pro- 
duce danger of inftantdcath. Even theimperfea luxations of 
thefe bones are very dangerous ; which happen either between 

the reft of the Vertebra:, when they are forced from each other. 
Such as have a luxation between the head and upper Verteh-a, 
leldom efcape being carried off by a fudden death ; for by this 
means, the tender medulla, which joins immediately with the 
bram, and is lodged in the fpine, the brain itfelf, and the 
nerves which arife from beneath the occiput, are too much 
d fended, comprdTcd, I or lacerated. The two condyloide 
procefies of the occiput ufually fiide out of their glenoids fi- 
nufles ,n the firft Vertebra of the neck, when a perfon falls 
headlong from an high place, or from on horfebackf or when 
he receives a violent blow upon the neck. People die ufually 
Jery fuddenly by this accident, and are ufually find to have 
broke their necks, though there is really no more than a bare 
luxation; though ,t does really fometimes happen, that the 
ycrtcbree of the neck are broken. If life fhould remain after 
luch an accident, which very rarely happens, the head muft 
neceuarily be diftorted, commonly with the chin clofe down 
to the breaft, fo that the perfon can neither fwallow fpeak ' 
or move any part that is below the neck ; therefore, if fpeedy 
amttance is not had* death eufues, from the conipi-flure, or 
hurt of the medulla". 

In order to reduce this luxation, the patient muft be laid flat 
upon the ground , then the furgeon kneeling down with his 
knees agamft the patient's moulders, muft briiw them toge- 
ther fo as juft to contain the patient's neck belween them ; 
this done, he is quickly to lay hold of the patient's head with 
both Ins hands, and ftrongly pulling and extending it he 
muft gently move it from one fide to another, till he finds by a 
nolle, the naiural pofture of the neck, and a remiffion of the 
tymptoms, that thediflocatiou is properly reduced. 
The imperfect- luxations of the Vertebra of the back, are no 
more than their two upper or lower procefles beiiw difplaced 
and that often but on one fide : this happens fometimes to only 
one of the fpinal Vertebra:, fometimes to more. Thefe lux- 
ations are generally very' difficult to reduce ; the heft method 
of doing it is thus: When the apophyfes of the Vertebra: «re 
diflocated on both fides, the patient is to belaid leaning on his 
belly over a cafk, drum, or fome other tribbous bodv ; and 
then two afliftants are ftrongly to prefs down both the ends of 
the luxated fpine on each fide ; by this means the bones of the 
fpine will be fet free from each other, lifted, or pufhed up in 
form of an arch, and fo gradually extended : this done, the 
furgeon puflies down the luxated Vertebra:, and' at the fame 
time nimbly puflies the fuperior part of the body upwards, .and 
by this means the luxated bones are fometimes Happily reduced 
into their places ; if fuccefs does not attend the firft attempt 
in this way, the operation is to be repeated. When the Ver- 
tebra comes out on one fide, the patient is to be placed in- 
clining in .the prone pofture how mentioned ; but fo, that 
when the left apophyfis is difplaced, one affiftant may prefs 
the lower Vertebra: inward to the right, and another may de- 
prefs the right humerus, and vice verfa: After the Vertebra: 
are reduced, the part is to be bathed with fpirit of wine cam- 
phorated, or to have cOmprefles dipped in the fame fpirit laid 
on it, and the napkin and feapulary bandage is to be applied. 
Heijter's Surg. p. 153. 

Vertebrje offi/lm — The Vertebra: of fifhes are extremely dip 
ferent in fhape in the feveral kinds, and even vary in number 
in the different fpecies of the fame genus. The anterior Ver- 
tebra: in fome have three apophyfes, as in the cyptinij cfoces, 
pleuroneai, He. and id the c'lupea: they have no lefs than 
feven of thefe apophyfes, but they are flender and capillary 
Artedi Ichthyol. ., ' 

V ERTIBULUM, a word ufed by fome writers to exprefs the 
round, head of a bone, Which, in its articulation, is inferted 
into the finus, or cavity of another bone. 

VERTUMNALIA, among the Romans, a feftival celebrated 
in honour of the god Vertumnus in the month of Oaober. Pi- 
tifc, in voc. 

VERU, a comet, according to fome writers, refembling a fpit, 
being nearly the fame kind as the lonchites, only its°head is 
rounder, and its train longer and (harper pointed. 

VERVA, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs an ivory a- 
roulet to be worn for the epilepfy. 

VER.- 
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VERVAIN* Vtirbtn4 % ihbotany^ the name of a genus of plants ; 
the characters of which are thefe ; The flower confiils of one 
leaf, and is of the labiates! kind; The upper lip is erect, and 
divided into two fegments, the lower into three ; and thefe 
are fo difpofed, that at firft fight the flower has not at all the 
appearance of a labiated one, but feems only divided into five 
fegments. The piftil arifes from the cup* and is fixed in the 
manner of a nail to, the lower part of the flower. It is fur- 
rounded by four embryos; Which afterwards become four (len- 
der oblong feeds, which ripen in the cup, and fill it almofi: 
wholly up. To thefe marks it may be added, that the flow- 
ers of the Vervains grow in fpikes, or fometimes in fhort 
heads, but neververticillately. 

The fpecies of Vervain, enumerated by Mr. Toumefort^ are 
thefe: i. The common Vervain. 2. The common Vervain 
with white flowers. 3. The taller broad-leaved Portugal 
Vervain. 4. The fine leaved Vervain, 5. The nettle-leaved 
Vervain of Canada. 6. The nettle-leaved Vervain, with 
lagged leaves, and larger flowers. 7. The narroW-leav'd nettle 
Vervain, of America, with blue flowers, and branched fpikes. 
8. The very narrow-leaved nettle Vervain of America, with 
numerous fpikes and purple flowers, Tournef. Infr. p. 200. 
Vervain was ufed among the Antients at their facrifices, and 
was thought to contain fomething divine. The Romans, in 
the beginning of the year, made a prefent of this herb Co their 
friends. Danet. in vocj 

VERVISE, in ourftatur.es, is ufed for a kind of cloth^ Stat. 
1 R. 3. cap. 8. Blount, Cowel, See the article Plonkets. 

VERULCA, the fame as Verva, a name for an amulet ot ivory 
worn en the arm as a cure for the epilepfy. Scribonim Largus. 

VERZELLINO, in zoology, the name of a bird common in 
Italy, and kept in cages for its Tinging, called by authors ciiri- 
nella, and thraupis. See the article Citrine ll a. 

VESICARIA, a name given by Rivinus to a genus of plants, 
the fame with the corindwnoi Tournefort. Rivinus, 4. 144. 
See the article Corindum. 

VESICUL/E fe7m.na.lcs. Thefe veflcls are very evident in fifties ; 
the females of moil fifth have double ovaria, though in fome 
they are fingle, as in the ofmerus, and perca fluviatilis of 
. Beilonius ; but the Veficulce feminaks in the males are two in 
number in all fifh, not excepting the males of thefe here men- 
tioned. They differ, however, very much in regard to their 
figure and fituation. As to their fituation, they in fome fifh 
occupy almoft the whole length of the abdomen, as in the 

. fpihofe kinds m general, and in the petromyzum, accipettfer, 
and many of the other cartilaginous kinds. In fome fifh, 
they are placed only in the lower part of the abdomen, as in 
the cetaceous kinds, &rV, As to figure, in the generality of 
iifh, they are oblong, and comptefTed, but tti fome they are 
round, as in the cetaceous kinds. The other parts of gene- 
ration are wanting in moft fifh* Artedi Ichthyolog. See 
the article Testes. 

VESP, or Wasp, Fefpa 9 in the hiftory of infects. See the 
article Wasp. 

YEsv-Iclmeumon. Of this infect, Mr. Ray mentions a great 
number of fpecies ; the greater part of which are common on 
the fides of mud banks in the borders of fields. Thefe have 
all flender bodies, and are armed with flings. 
The origin of this creature is very Arrange ; it is ufua'lly 
found iffuing from the body of the common cabbage caterpil- 
lar. The occafion of which is this : The parent fly ftrikes 
her tail through the fkin of the back of this caterpillar, and 
depofits her eggs in the creature's flefh. The eggs hatch 
into fmall maggots of the carnivorous kind j and thefe prey 
upon the flefh of the caterpillar till they arrive at their 
full growth : the creature that ftipports them, keeping itfelf 

- alive all this time by the vaft quantities of nourishment it is 
continually taking in. At length, when thefe worms are ar- 
rived at their full growth, they fpin themfelves a webb, under 
which they change into ehryfates, and foon after come out in 
form of the fly that laid the egg. This is not peculiar to this 
iingle fpecies of fly ; but many are educated thus in the bodies 
of caterpillars of feveral kinds : fome of thefe fpin their webs 
under the fkin of the caterpillar, and eat their way through it, 
when arrived at their pcrfea ftate ; but others crawl out while 
yet in their worm ftate, after having eaten their full time, and 
bury themfelves under ground in order to fpin their webs. 
The fpecies are thefe: 1. The red-tailed Ichneumon, with 

. long wings fpotted with black. 2. The black- tail'd Ichneu- 
. men, with a long and flender body, variegated with annular 
. marks of red and black, 3. The black Ichneumon, with three 
hairs at its tail j the body of this fpecies is intircly black, with- 
out the Ieaft variation. 4. The black Ichneumon, with a 
white circle on the legs, and on the antenna?. 5. The Ich- 
neumon with a thick breafc, and a body beginning by a flender 
filament, and terminating in a thick tail. 6. The great large 
winged Ichneumon, with a yellow body, and large yellow 

- fpots on the wings. 7. The (mailer large-wing'd Ichneumon, 
with black wings, and a black body and tail. 8. The red- 
leg'd Ichneumon, with a body red at the beginning, and a 
white large fpot upon the back. 9. The large Ichneumon, 
with a black head, breaft, and legs, a red body, and black 

-tail. 10. The fiat-body'd Ichneumon, with a black back, 

and greenifli white belly, -u, TJie flender body'd Ichneumon, 

■ brown on the back,with one yellow tranfverfc line, and yellow- 



ifh on the belly. 12. The fmall three-haired Ichneumon, with 
long antenna;. 

13. The fmall black Ichneumon, with a white crofs upon its 
back. 14, The reflex horned Icbncimton, wich its anterior feet 
clypeated. 15. The black body'd Ichneumon, with two broad 
circles of yellow on the middle of the back. 16. The black 
body'd Ichneumon, with a white tail, and a white triangular 
fpot on the fhoulders. 17; The long bodied Ichneumon, with 
a yellow body and black tail : this is an inch and quarter in 
length.* and is a very beautiful fpecies. 18. The large cater- 
pillar IchneuTnon, with the anterior half of the body of a bright 
orange colour, and the other half black. This is produced in 
the body of another fpecies of caterpillar.' 19. The black 
Ichneumon^ with orange coloured legs. 20. The fmall Ich- 
neumon, with yellow legs, and a yellow back* and three hairs 
at the tail. 21. The fmall Ichneumon, with three hairs at its 
tail, with fh'ining wings. 22. The black Ichneumon, with fe- 
veral narrow yellow circles on the hinder part of the body. 
23. The black brealted Ichneumon, with the anterior part of 
the body yellow^ and the hinder part black. 24. The cater- 
pillar Ichneiunon, with no hairs at the tail, and with very long 
horns. 25. The long- bodied caterpillar Ichneumon, with on- 
ly one hair at the tail; thefe are produced of worms lodged in 
the bodies of different kinds of caterpillars. 26. The black 
and yellow Ichneumon^ with purple wings. 27. The flender 
bodied Ichneumon^ with purple wings. 28. The orange-co- 
loured Ichneumon^ The whole body in this fpecies, is of a 
reddifh yellow* with no fpot, or variegation in it. 29. The 
black bodied Ichneumon^ with red legs, and mining wings ; 
each marked with one fpot. 30. The variegated leg'd Ich- 
neumon, with a white circle on each antenna. The legs ■ of 
this fpecies are partly black, and partly red. 31. The large 
Ichneumon, with a yellow body and black tail : and, 32. The 
inky wing'd Ichneumon. Ray's Hift. of Infecte, p. 254, &feq„ 

VESPERTILIO, the bat. In the Linnsean fyflem of zoology, 
this animal makes a diftinct, genus ; but that not as a bird, as 
the vulgar eflreem it, but as one of the quadruped clafs. The 
characters of the genus are thefe ; That the creature is. vivi- 
parous, whereas all the birds are oviparous : that it has two 
paps: its feet have five toes on each ; and the four feet are 
expanded into a fort of wings. Under this clafs, the author 
takes in the canis volans, and glis volans ; the flying dog and 
flying dormoufe, as they are called by other authors. Linnai 
Syftem. Nat. p. 37. 

Bontius defcribes a very ftrange kind of Vefpertilio, or bat, as 
he calls it, found in the Eaft-lndies ; and Pifo, who has tho- 
roughly confidered the fubject, doubts much, whether it can 
properly be referred to the bat kind or not. Indeed, it feems 
more properly to belong to the clafs of the flying fquirrel. 
Bontius calls it the Verjpertilioadjnirabilis, and defcribes it as be* 
ing of thefize of a cat, and'of aflefhy body* and fays, that it 
flies by means of membranesannexed to the fides of its body, 
and to its fore-legs; and that it can expand thefe to a vaft com- 
pafs. From all this it appears to be of the fquirrel kind; 
but he adds, that they fly in flocks, like our wild geefe^ 
which feems very improbable ; and it feems rather, that the 
creature was intended only for long leaps. If Scaliger had 
known this animal, it would be very natural to believe he 
meant it under the name of the felts volans, or flying cat 5 
which is generally fuppofed another name only for the common 
flying fquirrel. 

Vespertilio, in conchyliology, the name of an elegant fpe- 
cies of voluta, fuppofed to have fome refemblance to the co- 
lour of a bat. See the article Voluta. 

VESPIVORUS buteo, in zoology, a name given byfome au- 
thors to the bird, called in Englilh, the honey-buzzard, from 
its feeding its young with the maggot worms out of honey- 
combs. fVillughby's Ornithol. p. 39. See the article Api- 
vorus Buteo. 

VESSEL [Cycl.) — ExtraordinaryVEsszLS, in anatomy. It is not 
uncommon to nieetin the bodies of diflected perfons remarkable 
variations from the common courfe of nature in the ftruct ure 
of the body ; and among thefe, fometimes duplicates of parts 
naturallyfingle: thus Kerkring mentions a double vena cava, 
and a treble ductus thoracicus in different bodies, as alfo four 
fpermatic arteries in one body, with no fpermatic veins: there 
are accounts alfo of defects of parts ufually judged eiler.tial 5 
but it is to be obferved, that the ends of nature being much 
more eafily anfwered by the excefs, than by the defect of parts, 
the accidents of excefs aFe greatly more common than thole, 
of defect. Ker&ring's SpiciL Anat. 

Chemical Vessels. Seethe Appendix. 

VESSIGON, in the manege, a wind-gall, or foft fwelling^ 
on the in and outfide of a horfe's hough, that is, both on the 
right and left of it. 

VETCH, Vicia, in botany. See the article Vici a. 

Horfefioe Vetch. Seethe article Ferrum equinum. 

Bitter Vetch, in botany. See the article Arobus. 

VETO, in Roman antiquity, was the folemn word ufed by the 
tribunes of the people, when they inhibited any decree of the 
fenate, or law propofed to the people, or any act of other 
magifrrates. Liv.b. 37. Middlei.of Rom. Sen. p. 160. 
See the article Intercession. 

VETOLA, in zoology, a name ufed by the Venetians, and 
from them by many others for a water-bird of the godwit 

kind, 
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kind, called by Aldrovand; the Tofam, and by Gcfuer, the 
Fedoa fecunda. 

It ufually weighs about nine ounces; its beak is fhaped like 
that of the woodcock, and is red all over, except at the end, 
where it is blackifh ; its neck is grey ; its belly and bread 
white) its head of a brownifh grey ; and its back brown; 
but its rump has a white ring on it ; its tail is compofed of 
Hack and white feathers. Ray's ornitholog. p. 216. 

VE T I'ONICA, in botany, the antient way of fpelling the 
word Betonica, the name of a plant called in Enslifli, Be- 
tony. 

It is called Vettmua by Pliny, who fays, it obtained that 
name irom a people of Italy fo called, among whofe - woods it 
grew. 

We are far from being certain what plant the antients mean 
when they prefcribe Betony, fome having applied the name to 
the fame plant, which we at this time call by it ; others cal- 
ling the ferratula or law-wort, by this name, and others 
rofemary. 

Diofcorides mentions only one kind of Betony, which he calls 
cejira mApfuchrotropha in the Greek, and which his tranflators 
explain by I'ettonica vol rofmarinus ; and this is countenanced 
m exprefs words by the author himfelf, in one place, where 
he fays the plant ciftra is called pfuchrotropha, from its beini* 
produced in damp places ; and that the Romans called itBeto- 
mca, or rofmariitm. 

This fcems abfolutcly confounding the two plants rofemary and 
Betony. 

The Betony, faw-wort, and rofemary* of the prefent times, 
are three very different plants ; and we are therefore not to 
cenfure the antients, if any one of them wants the virtues they 
afciibed to Betony, but to try them all round. 
However, if any thing certainly can be judged of the betonica 
of the antients, it is, that it was our fcrratula. See the arti- 
cle Serratula. 

VEXILLARII, among the Romans, were veteran foldiers, the 
fame with thofe the old Romans called triariii There were 
fix hundred of them in every legion. See the article Teia- 
. RII, Cycl. 

VlATORES, among the Romans, officers whofe bufinefs it 
was to go into the country, and acquaint the fenators of the 
extraordinary days on which they were to meet. See Mem. de 
l'Acad. vol. I. p. 405. 

VIBA, Vuba, or Vaba, names by which fome botanical au- 
thors call the common fugar-canc. Pijo, p. no. Marg- 
grave, p. 82. 

V'IBEX, (Cycl.) a word ufed by fome to exprefs a black mark 
upon tbefkin, from a hruife. 

VIBRANT, or Vibrion, in natural hiftcry, the name of a 
clafs of flies, commonly known by the name of the ichneu- 
mons. 

The word is derived from the Latin mbro, to (hake or quiver, 
and is applied to thefe flies, from the continual vibrating mo- 
tion obferved in their antennae. 

VIBRISSAS, a word ufed by medical writers to exprefs the hairs 
in the noftrils. 

VIBURNUM, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, the 
charaflers of which are thefe : The flower confifts of only one 
leaf, and is of the rotated kind, and divided into feveral feg- 
ments at the edges. The center of this flower is perforated by 
the pointal of the cup, which finally becomes a roundifh, foft 
and juicy berry, containing a hard ftriated feed, of a flattifh 
figure, _ 

There is only one fpecies of this tree, which is the common 
Viburnum. 1'ourn. Inft. p. 607, 

Viburnum Galls, in natural hiftory, the name of a fpecies of 
galls, or (inall protuberances, frequently found on the leaves 
of the Viburnum. Thefe are of a very Angular nature, and fe;m 
to be compofed of a different fubftance from that of the leaf. 
They appear in form of brown circular fpots, of which there 
are fometimes forty or more on one leaf. Thefe are about a 
fifteenth of an inch in diameter, and they rife a little above 
the furiace of the leaf, as well on the under as the upper fide ; 
each of thefe has alio a final! prominence in the center, on 
each fide of the leaf, looking like a nipple Handing on the 
bread. 

Thefe are found in great plenty in the months of June, July, 
and Auguft, and, when opened, each contains one infedt, 
which is a fmall worm of a white colour, with fix legs, and 
two hooks of a brown colour at the head. The manner of 
watching the changes of this infefl is this : Place feveral of 
the leaves of this fhrub, with their pedicles, in a veffel of 
water ; fet this upon a fheet of white paper, on a fmooth ta- 
ble, and cover it with a box, the edges of which muft touch 
the paper every where j by this means the leaves will be kept 
frefh, fo long as is nccelliiry for the feeding of the animal in 
the galls ; and this, after its proper changes, efcaping out of the 
galls, muft be found within the outer box. Mr. Reaumur 
tried this method with fuccefs, and found that thefe worms 
became, in fine, a very fmall fpecies of beetle, feveral of 
which he found crawling upon the paper. They were of a 
cinnamon colour, and had conic and granulated antenna; of a 
beautiful figure. Reaumur's Hid. Inf. vol. 6. p. 209. 
V1CARDI, the name of an office in the ifland of Candia. 
Suppi. Vol. II, 
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The word is probably a corruption of the Latin vlcarl: . The 
Vtcardi is the governor of' a village, and is fometimes the pa- 
nfh-pneft ; his office is to levy the public taxes, and to fend 
offenders to the cadic. This office is always appointed yearly, 
Pocock's Egypt, vol. 2. p. 2. p. 12. 

VICARIO Deliberandi) occajionc cujujdam recogn'itwnh, &c. Alt 
antient writ that lies for a fpiritual perfon imprifoned. Re^. 
Orig. 147. Blount, Cowcl. 

VICES, a term ufed by the dealers in horfes to exprefs certain 
faulty habits or cuftoms in that creature, which render him 
troubJc-fome to the rider, and are never to be worn off, but 
by attention to the regular methods. 

The following are the tricks generally understood as Vices by 
dealers, and their methods of preventing, correcting and 
curing them. 

r. If a horfe carry his head or neck awry, ftrike him twice or 
thrice with the (pur on the contrary fide ; but if he be very 
ftiir-nccked on the right iide, and very plying or bending on 
the left, theridcr is to hold the right rein fhorter than the 
other, and give him bidden checks every time he inclines that 
way, having a fharp wire fattened in the reins, that ftriking in 
his neck, he may be compelled to hold it ftrait; but in this 
care muft he always taken to check him upwards, for other- 
wife he will get a habit of ducking his head, which will prove 
very troublefome. 

2. If a horfe is apt to fhake his head and ears, upon the leaft 
occafion, or move his ears, when he is going to kick or bite, 
or cart his rider ; the way of curing this, is to ftrike him on 
the head with a wand, as foon as he fhews the firft attempt to 
it ; and, at the inftant of ftriking him, he is to be checked 
with the bridle, and be firuck with the fpur on the contrary 
fide ; this will put him out of his pace, and he is then to be 
flopped, that he may have leifure to underftand the rider's 
meaning. Every time that he ftarts or winches, which are 
fignals that he is going to bite, or to ftrike with his heels, the 
fame is to be done, and he will,- by degrees, be broke of thefe 
habits. 

3. If a hoife is fubjecl: to ducking down his head frequently, 
the rider muft, every time he is guilty of it, check him fud- 
denly with the bridle, and at the fame time ftrike him with the* 
fpurs, in order to make him fenfible of his fault. If he be 
ftanding, he is thus to be made to bring his head in the right 
place as he ftands ; and when he does fo, he is to be cherifhed * 
that he may underftand the rider's meaning, which, in time, 
he wili certainly do. 

4. If a horfe be fkittifh, 2nd apt to ftart, fo that the rider is 
never free from danger, while on his back, the caufe of the 
malady is firft to be carefully enquired into : If it be found to 
proceed from a weak fight, which reprefents objects to him 
other than they really are , the method of curing him is, every 
time he does it, to give him leifure to view the things, and 
fee what they really are ; he muft have time to view them 
well, and then be rid gently up to them. If, on the con- 
trary, his fkittifhnefs depends on his being naturally fearful, 
and alarmed at every noife, he is to be cured of it by the 
inuring him to loud noifes of many kinds, as firing of guns, 
drums, trumpets, and the like; and he will, in time, come 
to take delight in what he was before afraid of. 

5. If a horfe be reftive, and refufe to go forward, the rider is 
to pull him backwards, and this will often occafion his going 
forward; this is ufing his own fault* as a means of reclaiming 
him. The rider is firft eautioufly to find whether this Vice 
proceeds from real ftubbornnefs, or from faintnefs ; if from 
the latter, there is no remedy but reft ; but if actual ftubborn- 
nefs be the fault, the whip and fpur, well employed, and perfl- 
fted in, will, at length, be found a certain cure. 

6. If a horfe rear up an end ; that is, if he rifes fo high before 
as to endanger his coming over the rider, the horfeman muff: 
give him the bridle, and bear forwards with his whole weight. 
As he is going down, he fhould have the fpur given him very 
roundly ; but this muft by no means be done as he is riling, 
for then it will make him rife higher, and, probably, come 
over. 

7. If a horfe be fubjecl: to He down in the water, or upon the 
ground, there is no better remedy than a pair of (harp fpurs 
refolutely applied. But there is fome caution to be ufed in the 
applying them, for bad horfemen generally are the occafion 
of the faults in horfes, by correcting them out of due time. 
The proper moment of fpurring is juft when he is going to lie 
down ; but when this has diverted him from the thought of 
it, he is not immediately to be fpurred again. For the doing 
this frightens the creature, and puts him into confufion to that 
degree, that he at length becomes reftive, and thus one fault 
is only changed for another, and that perhaps a worfe. 

8. If a horfe be apt to run 2way, very cautious means muft be 
ufed to break him of it. The rider muft be gentle, both 
with a flack curb, and keeping an eafy bridle-hand. He is 
firft to be walked without (topping him ; but only flaying 
him, by degrees, with a fteady, not a violent hand, and al- 
ways cheriftiing him when he obeys : When he is thus made 
very manageable in his walk, he is to be put to his trot, and 
finally to his gallop ; and from thefe he is to be brought into 
a walk again, always by degrees, and flaying him with a 
fteady hand. By ufing this method from time to time, with 
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judgment and patience, it is probable he may at length be 
cured. 

a. If a horfe is apt to fly out violently, it is certain, that the 
more the bridle-rein is pulled, and the more he is hurt by tug- 
ging the curb, the falter he will run: The beft method is 
therefore, if there be field-room enough, to let him go, as 
foonas he is going, by flackening the bridle, and giving him the 
fpur continually and fharply, till he fheken of his own ac- 
cord. Thus, by degrees, he will find that himfelf is thefuf- 
ferer, by all his flights, and he will then leave them off, tho* 
he could be never broke of them any way elfe. 
io. Some horfes will not endure the fpurs when they are gi- 
ven them, nor ever go forwards ; but fattening themfelves to 
them, they will ftrike out &nd go back ; and if they are pref- 
fed more hard, they will fall to piffing without ever going out 
of the place. If the horfe who has this Vice be a gelding, it 
will prove very difficult to cure him of it. A ftone-horfe, or 
a mare are much eafier cured ; but even thefe will be trying 
at it again afterwards ; and if ever they get the better of their 
rider, they will not fail to keep it up in this particular. 
Every horfe, of whatever kind, that has this fault of cleaving 
to the fpurs, as the jockies call it, and not going forwards 
with them, is to be rejected, in the buying for any gentleman's 
riding, for it is a fign of a rettive nature, and is a fault gene- 
rally accompanied with many others. 

VICIA, Vetch, in botany, the name of a large genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of the papi- 
lionaceous kind ; and the piftil, which arifes from the cup, 
finally becomes a pod, furnifhed with roundifh or angular 
feeds ; to this it is to be added, that the leaves ftand in pairs 
on the rib, and that terminates in a tendril. 
The fpecies of Vetch, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe : I. The common cultivated Vetch, with black feeds. 
2. The common cultivated Vetch, or tare with grey feeds. 3. 
The cultivated Tare. 4. The great wild bufh Vetch. 5. The 
bu&i-Vetch, with roundifh, but pointed leaves, and with black 
feeds. 6. The bvtfh-Petcb, with roundifh, but pointed leaves, 
and with fpotted feeds. 7. The buih-Vetch, with narrower- 
pointed leaves, and a fmall black feed. 8. The many- 
flowered Vetch. 9. The hoary perennial many-flowered 
Vetch. 10. The great-many-flowered Vetch, with variegated 
blue and white flowers. II. The hairy perennial many- 
flowered Vetch* with pea-like pods. 12. The white-flowered 
hairy wild Vetch. 1 3. The great early French hairy wild Vetch, 
with red flowers. 14. The bufh Vetch, with a roundifh, fhort, 
and blunt-pointed leaf. 15. The corn Vetch, with numerous 
hairy pods. 16. The corn Vetch, with fmglc fmooth pods. 
17. The leaft Vetch, with numerous fmooth pods. 18. The 
long-leaved Vetch, with longer pods. 19. The narrow-leaved 
violet purple-flowered Vetch, with broad fmooth pods. 20. 
The many-leaved Vetch, with fmooth pods. 21. The Vetch 
that buries many of its pods under the ground. 22. The leaft 
early French Vetch. 23. The procumbent Vetch, with broad, 
not ferrated leaves. 24. The procumbent Vetch, with very 
broad leaves, and with ferrugineous-coloured flowers and 
fruit. 25. The procumbent Vetch, with very broad ferrated 
leaves. 26. The largeft wild Vetch, with the appearance of 
the wild pea. 27. The wild yellow Vetch, with a hairy pod. 
28. The perennial late-flowering yellow Vetch, with hairy 
pods. 29. The perennial late-flowering yellow Vetch, with 
fmooth pods. 30. The yellow-flowered Vetch, with a brown 
galea to the flower. < tourn. Inft. p. 397. 

V1COMAGISTER, among the Romans, an cfHcer whofe bu- 
fmefs it was to take care of the ftreets, that nothing might ob- 
ffruct, or render them anywife incommodious. Hofm. Lex. 
Univ. tn voc. 

VICTORIATUS, among the Romans, a coin with victory re- 
prefented on one fide, equal in value to half the denarius. See 
the article Denarius, Cycl. 

VICTORIOLA, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for 
the hippogloffum, called in Englifh the Akxandria-laurel, 
horfe-tongue, or double-tongue. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

VID1MARUM, in botany, the name of the tree which bears 
the febeftens, a medicinal plum, of Afia and -ffigypt. Hort. 
Mai. vol. 4. p. 77. 

VIFLLE ridec, the ivrinkled old Woman's Shell, a name given 
by the French authors to a fpecies of chama of the mutilated 
kind, very much refembling the famous concha veneris, but 
longer, and without that peculiarly-fhaped oval aperture to 
which that fhell owes its name. 

It has feveral fpines about the lips, as the concha veneris has, 
but they are fhorter and more obtufe than in that {hell. The 
whole furface of this fpecies is deeply and irregularly wrinkled. 
It is of a whitifh colour, variegated with brown. 

VIELLEUR, in natural hiftory, the name of a fpecies of fly, 
common in Surinam, and fome other places. It is moderately 
large, though lefs fo than the lanthorn-fly, fo common in that 
place, and has a long head, and fome other particulars, in 
which it refembles that creature. Mrs. Merian has given a 
figure of it, and reports it as the opinion of the natives, that 
it changes at length into a lanthorn-fly. See thearticleLANT- 

HORN-ity. 

V1GOROSO, or Vigoros Amente, in the Italian mufic, is 
ufed to direct a performer to fing or play with vigour, ffrength, 
and firmnefs. 



VIGESIMA, among the Romans, a tax of the twentieth part 
of the yearly incomes of all inheritances. It was firff. efta- 
blifhed by Auguftus. Pitifc. Lex. in voc. 

Vigesima was likewife a cuftom paid fur flaves fold, as alfo 
for one made free. Pitifc. in voc. 

VIGESIMARIUS, among the Romans, an officer who had 
the management of collecting the vigefima. See the article 
Vigesima. 

VILLANELLA, in the Italian mufic, a fort of air or tune to 
which the peafants of that country dance. There are fome 
of thefe Villanellas very agreeable, having fometbing gay and 
enlivening in them, well adapted to their defign. The firffc 
couplet is ufually played plain and fimple, afterwards come 
an infinity of variations, diminutions, &c. 

VILLEIN Fleeces, in our Statutes, are bad fleeces of wool, 
fhorn from fcabby fheep. 31 Ed. 3. c. 8. Blount, Ccwel. 

VILLOSE Stalk. Seethe article Stalk. 

VILTRUM, a word ufed fometimes alone to exprefs a nitre, 
inftead of the word filtrum. But Viltrum is more commonly 
joined with the word philofophorum, and then expreffes the 
common alembic for diftillation. 

V1MMALA, in natural hiftory, a name given by the people of 
the Eaft Indies to a kind of pyrites, of a brafly appearance, 
and of a cubic figure. 

They alfo give it in the fame places to the pyrites in general, 
when fmall and of a fimple internal ftructure. 

V1NAGO, in zoology, a name given by fome authors to the 
wood-pigeon, from the colour of its breaft, fhoulders, and 
wings, refembling that of red wine. Its more ufual name 
among authors is OEnas. See the article CEnas. 

VIND1CTA, among the Romans, the praetor's rod or fwitch, 
with which he touched a flave's head when he was afltan- 
chifed. Danet. in voc. 

VINCETOXICUM, in botany, a name ufed by many authors 
for the afclepias, or fwallow-wort, from its fuppofed virtues 
as an antedote. See the article Asclepias. 
The people of Stiria and Carinthia are more fubject than any 
other nation to fcrophulous difeafes ; but nature has provided 
them alfo with a very ready and fafe remedy, which is the 
Vincetoxicum, or fwallow-wort. This grows in vaft abun- 
dance all over thefe countries ; and the common people know 
it as a certain cure for this terrible difeafe. It is alfo found of 
excellent ufe in dropfies ; and as it might be cultivated with us, 
or its roots imported in any quantities, it is wonderful that we 
do not ufe it. 

VINE,. (Cycl.) Vitis, in botany. See the article Vitis. 

All the forts of Vines are propagated either from layers or cut ; 
tings. The former is the method ufually pradlifed with us, 
but the latter feems much the better. 

In order to propagate them by cuttings ; thefe mutt be chofen 
fuch as are ftrong and well-ripened fhoots, of the faff, year's 
growth, and fhould be cut from the old Vine, juft below the 
place where they were produced, taking a knot of the two 
years wood, which fhould be pruned fmooth. The upper 
part of the fhoot fhould then be cut off, fo as to leave the cut- 
ting about fixteen inches long. Thefe cuttings are to be placed 
with their lower part in the ground, in a dry place, laying 
fome litter about their roots to prevent them from drying. In 
this place they fhould remain till the beginning of April, which 
is the time to plant them. They are then to be taken up and 
wiped clean, and if they are very dry, they fhould ftand with 
their lower parts in water fix or eight hours. Then, having 
prepared the beds for them, they are to be fet at about fix foot 
diftance from each other, and making their heads flant a little 
toward the wall. The cutting is to be fo buried in the ground, 
that only the uppermoft bud be upon a level with the furface ; 
the earth is then to be well clofed about the plant, and a little 
mould heaped up over the eye of the bud, to keep it from dry- 
ing. After this, there is no more trouble neceffary, but to 
keep the ground clear from weeds, and to nail up the fhoot as 
it grows, to the wall, rubbing oft all the fide-fheots. 
The Michaelmas following, if the cuttings have produced 
ftrong moots, they fhould be pruned down to two eyes. In 
the fpring following the ground is carefully to be dug up about 
the fhoots, and the (talks to be earthed up to the firft eye. 
During the fummer all the lateral fhoots mutt be rubbed off as 
they appear, and only the two from the two eyes which were 
left, mutt be encouraged; thefe, as they grow, are to be 
nailed up againft the wall ; and in the middle of July thefe 
fhould be fhortened, by nipping off their tops, and this will 
greatly ffrengthen the fhoot. At the Michaelmas following 
thefe fhould be pruned, leaving them each three eyes, if they 
are ftrong ; but if they are weakly, only two. The next 
fummer there will be two fhoots from each fhoct of the laffc 
years wood ; but if there fhould be two from one eye, which 
is fometimes the cafe, then the weaker is to be rubbed off. 
At midfummer the ends of the fhoots are to be pinched off as 
before; all the weak lateral fhoots are to be difplaced, asm 
the preceeding fummer, and the whole management is to be 
the fame. This is all the culture neceffary to young Vines. 
As to the management of grown Vines, it is to be obferved 
that thefe rarely produce any bearing fhoots, from wood that is 
more than one year old ; the great care mutt therefore be al- 
ways to have plenty of this wood in every part of the tree. 
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The bearing (hoots for the following year fhould be left at the 
pruning with four eyes each. The under one of thefe does not 
bear, and confequently there are only three which do. Many 
leave more eyes on the fhoots, that they may have more fruit, 
which is the confequence ; but then the fruit is much poorer ; 
and this is fo well known in the wine countries, that there are 
laws to direct that no more than fuch a number of eyes are to 
be left on each fhoot, for the grapes would elfe be of a poor 
juice, and deftroy the reputation of their wine. Each of the 
three eyes left, will produce two or three bunches; fo that 
each (hoot will give fix or nine bunches, which is as much as it 
can bring to any perfection. Thefe moots muft be laid in at 
about eighteen inches afunder on the wall; for if 'they are 
'clofer, when the fide-fhoots are produced, there will be no 
room to train them in upon the wall ; and the largenefs of the 
leaves of the Vine requires alfo that the fhoots ihould be at 
a proportionable diftance. 

The baft feafon for pruning Vitus is the end of September, or 
beginning of October. The cut is always to be made juft 
above the eye, and Hoped backward from it, that if it bleed, 
the juice may not run upon the bud; and where there is an 
opportunity of cutting down fome young fhoots to two eyes, 
to produce vigorous fhoots for the next year's bearing, it mould 
always be done. In May, when the Vines are mooting, they 
fhould be looked over, and all the fhoots from the old wood 
fhould be rubbed off, as alfo the weaker, whenever there are 
two produced from one eye. During the month of May the 
branches muft be nailed up againft the wall as they moot, and 
toward the latter end of this month, the ends of the bearing 
branches mould be nipped off, which will greatly ftrengthcn 
the fruit. Thofe, however, which are to bear the next year, 
ihould not be flopped before the beginning of July. 
When the fruit is all gathered, the Vines mould be pruned, 
whereby the litter of their leaves is all removed at once, and 
the fruit will be forwarder for this the fucceeding year. Mil- 
ler's Gardener's Diet. 

The Vine is one of the trees mod liable to be injured by frofts 
with us; its trunk is often fplit in frofty weather, and that 

i moft frequently when it ftands in the warmeft afpects. In 
the year 1683, the great froft fplit almoft all our timber-trees; 
but this was owing to defects in them, by which the fap wa= 
detained in very large quantities in particular places, from their 
being wind-Ihaken, coltie, or otherwife diftempered ; but the 
Vines fuffered the fame accident, feemingly from another 
caufe. 

Thofe Vines were moft fplit this year, which were ex- 
pofed to a fouth afpedt, and planted againft the warmeft walls. 
The fun, their ufual friend, now proved their enemy, and 
daily thawing the fap in the trunk, it was again frozen every 
night. This often bending and unbending, foftcning and 
hardening the vivid fpirituous juice of this plant, deftroyed it . 
and the fap, being the fame year difordered, and not gradually 
feafoned, but even ftopped before Michaelmas-day, and the 
frefh fap wholly detained by the fucceeding frofts from arifing, 
the frozen and hard earth alfo denying its juices, even though 
the veffels of the plant had been in a condition to receive 
them ; the trunks and branches of the Vines were filled only 
with a'thin, watery, and mortified fap, and this moft of it 
extravafated by the burfting of the veffels it was frozen in, 
many of them fuffered as much as if cut off from the root. 
Thus perilhed the greater part of the Vines expofed to the fun's 
action ; while the other, which ftood in more fhady places, 
not having their juices thawed. and frozen daily, fuffered but 
one change, and often efcaped. It was alfo obferved this 
year, that the red grap-trees efcaped in general much better 
than the white, being hardier than they. 
Other wall -trees, containing vifcous juices, efcaped very well, 
while the Vines thus fuffered, even though expofed in the fame 
manner. Among others, the plums, apricots, peaches, and 
wall-cherries, had very little damage. It is eafy to conceive 
why plants with vifcous juices fhould fuffer lefs by froft, than 
thofe with more thin ones ; and we fee that this is the cafe 
between thefe two forts of trees, the plums, &c. often exfu- 
dating their juices in form of gum-arabic ; but the Vines, when 
they throw out any, fhew that theirs is as thin as common wa- 
ter. The different kinds of trees have, doubtlefs, all their 
different confiftences in their juices; and it may have princi- 
pally been owing to that diverfity in others, as well as in the 
plum and Vine, that fome efcape, while others perifh by frofts. 
Phil. Tranf. N°. 165. 

Vine GaUinfefl, an infect of the gattnfe ft ch($, principally found 
on the Vine, though capable of living on fome other trees, and 
fometimes found on them. It is much of the fame fhape, figure, 
and manner of life with the other animals of this clafs ; but 
differs from them in this ; that as they lay their eggs all under 
their body, and continue abfolutcly to cover them, till they 
are hatched ; thefe protrude them from their body, and they 
are found in prodigious abundance, lodged in a fort of cottony 
or filky bags all over the ftalks and branches of the Vines ; the 
dead animal is fometimes found covering them in part ; but 
more frequently they are abfolutely naked, and often are fo 
numerous as to appear like thin cobwebs hung one over ano- 
ther all over the Vine. See Tab. of Infcfits, N°. 32. 



Thefe eggs might be eafily miftaken for thofe of fmall fpiders > 
they always hatch well, and come to maturity on the Vines 
they are found on; but if removed to others, they feldom 
come to any thing, which is very fingular, fince the Gallin^ 
feels of almoft all other trees may be removed and propagated 
either on the fame or on different trees. Thefe nefts of eggs, 
covered with down, and thus lodged on the Vine, are of no 
certain fhape or form ; fometimes they are convex and round- 
iih ; but that is not always the cafe, they flick to the fingers 
on touching, and are pulled away in fmall irregular threads ; 
if thefe are pulled away to any confiderable diftance, the eags 
come among them ; they are oblong, reddifh, and of fmooth 
mining furfaoes, and are amaffed in vaft numbers in the center 
of each of thefe little packets. 

The infect, as it lays thefe eggs, directs them under its body 
toward its head, and thence downward toward the tail again j 
they are all arranged like the beads of a necklace, and make 
long chains or firings, thus directed, and running backward 
and forward with feveral finuofities ; and the cottony matter in 
which they are enveloped, is not like that of fpiders, pro- 
duced from certain particular organs appointed for the fpinning 
it, but fweats out, as it were, from every pore of the crea- 
ture's body ; but moft of all from its fides ; it feems to be pro- 
duced in extremely fmall and fhort filaments ; but, being of a 
vifcous nature, will draw out on the touch like glue or warm 
refin ; and long threads of it are originally formed by the 
courfe of the chains of eggs before defcribed, which take it up 
in their courfe, and form it into numerous threads of their 
own length, as it goes on. 

Thefe Vine infects are of the boat-faftiioned kind ; but, befide 
thefe, there are fome other fpecies which lodge their eggs in 
a cottony neft of the fame kind. The common thorn affords 
a Charter and more convex kind that this does ; thefe are a 
very fmall fpecies ; others are fomething larger ; but the oak 
affords a fort equal in fize, if not exceeding thofe of the Vine ; 
fome of thefe are brown, others bluifh, and others reddifh ; 
and there are fome minute differences in their fhape. Reau- 
mur, Hift. Inf. Tom. 4. p. 61. 
Vine Grubs, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome authors 
to the pucerons, or little infects, which are ufually of a green 
colour, and are found often in prodigious numbers, flicking 
to the leaves of trees and plants, and to their young ftalks, 
Mr. Reaumur has been very curious in his mveftigation of the 
nature of this infect ; but its manner of propagating its fpecies 
was never clearly obferved, till Mr. Bonet difcovered it. 
Reaumur obferves, that in every family of pucerons, there are 
fome that have wings, and fome that have not ; and that, ac- 
cording to the ufual courfe of nature, the winged ones ihould 
be males, and the others females ; but, on the contrary, that 
both the winged and the unwiftged Vine-grubs are females, all 
being viviparous, and each kind producing a number of living 
young ; fo that the males of thefe pucerons were never difco- 
vered, even by that careful obferver ; nor could he ever find 
out what it was that impregnated the one and the other kind. 
He leaves us queries on this fubject, whether there is no copu- 
lation among them, and whether they are all hermaphrodites, 
each having in itfelf the organs of both fexes, as is the cafe in 
the river mufcles. 

Mr. Bonet, in order to inform himfelf of the procefs of nature 
in thefe creatures, brought up one of them in perfect folitude 
from its birth ; he had an opportunity of obferving it in the 
place where it was kept, and watched it very ftrickly for ma- 
ny months together. At the end of twelve days this crea- 
ture, without having had any copulation with a male, began 
to breed. She produced in the whole ninety-five young ones, 
all alive, and conftantly under the eye of the obferver. This 
experiment was repeated feveral times with the fame fuccefs ; 
and, at length, repeated upon the young ones produced in 
this manner, and they were found to breed at the fame period, 
and in the fame manner with their parent, without having had 
any copulation with a male, as far as to the fourth genera- 
tion. 

A hafty obferver would immediately conclude from this, that 
there was no copulation among the pucerons ; but farther en- 
quiry proves, that this" is not the cafe; for the fame obferver 
has found a fpecies of them in which there is copulation ; fo 
that both the winged and the unwinged kinds are truly females, 
and the male is a fmall fly, of a very different fhape, as is the 
cafe in regard to many other infects. This male is the moft 
falacious creature imaginable, copulating a vaft many times 
fucceffively, with the fame, and with different females. As 
this is the cafe in regard to one fpecies of this creature, it 
doubtlefs is fo alfo in regard to the reft, though that has not 
yet been obferved : And the fmgularity feems to be this, that 
after the male has copulated with the female, file not only be- 
comes prolific, bur her young ones are born ready impreg- 
nated, as far as to the fourth generation ; after which, probably, 
there is a neceffity for the copulation with the male again. 
There is another very fingular obfervation alfo in the pro- 
duction of the young pucerons ; the females are properly vivi- 
parous, and ufually bring forth live young ; but they fome- 
times produce only a fort of foetus's, which are laid in long 
feries one befide the other, as the caterpillar- eggs are laid by 

the 
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the butterfly j ant * they arc left to hatch, as it were afterwards, 
by the heat of the fun; Philof. Tranf. N°. 469. 

VINEGAR (Cj'c/.J — It is plain that the original component 
matter of Vinegar is fugar, which, in the art of acetification, 
Teems wholly converted into ?. fluid tartar, and if the aqueous 
liquor be feparated from Vinegar, we find the Vinegar is 
thereby made the ftronger, mfomuch that if Vinegar were to 
be highly concentrated by congelation, it would become al- 
moft folid, or a kind of actual tartar. 

Whence the rule is eafy, that, in order to make an aim oft 
folid Vinegar, we jfhould endeavour to diflblve tartar in an 
aqueous liquor, whence to perfect the art of acetification. The 
diflblving of tartar largely with fugar or treacle, and the 
ftrongeft Vinegar, by repeated imbibitions, that and a proper 
management is much to be recommended to the perfons con- 
cerned in this trade. Shaw's Lectures, p. 105. 
It is very well known that a very large quantity of water, or 
mere iniipid phlegm, is contained in Vinegar, and that what 
we call Vinegar, would be infinitely ftronger, if cleared of 
that. It is for this reafon, that a great quantity of Vinegar 
will faturate but a very fmall portion of an alkaline fait ; and a 
great deal of this aqueous acid is, for the fame reafon, required 
to diflblve a fmall portion of metal. A pint of the ftrongeft 
Vinegar will fcarce diflblve more than two drams of iron, 
and will not faturate more than the fame quantity of pure fait 
of tartar. 

It has been wifhed by many, that fome method could be con- 
trived of concentrating Vinegar ^ fo as to give it moreftrengtb; 
this muff, depend alone on the extracting the aqueous humi- 
dity j and this has been attempted feveral ways. Of all others, 
however, that fucceeds beft Which we find recommended by 
Stahl, which is by freezing. This method fo far deprives Vi- 
negar of its fuperfluous water, .and fo far collects its acetous 
penetrating fharpnefs, as to render it an extremely powerful 
menftruum, throwing out five or fix parts of phlegm, which 
fcarce taftes at all four, and having one fixth or one feverish 
part pofi'efled of all the virtues of the whole. Dr. Shaw af- 
iufes usj that he has repeated^ this experiment, and found it 
to anfwer perfectly upon the trial. 

This condenfed Vinegar, toward the end of the operation, or 
in the laft congelations, lets fall a white mining powder, 
which is a tartar that, though diflblved in great quantity in 
the whole aqueous fluids could not be retained in this concen- 
trated one. Stahl de Condenfat. Vini. 
The thicker Vinegar is, the lefs fit it proves for diftillation, as 
there is always the greater danger of an empyreuma, or burnt 
fmell, which would fpoil the whole procefs, and as it ufually 
in this cafe comes over oleaginous. And the pureft white 
felt of tartar, faturated with this diftilled Vinegar, being after- 
wards ignited, turns black, and yields a fmell extremely like 
that of crude tartar in the calcination. Shaw's Chemical Ef- 
iays. 

On the other hand, the more the Vinegar is diluted imme- 
diately before diftillation, the lefs danger there is of burning : 
And if the thick remaining mafs, when the thinner part is di- 
ftilled from it, be again diluted with water, it may, by a. fe~ 
cond diftillation, be brought to afford an acetous fubftance ; 
though this latter be by no means comparable to this former 
volatile part. This Vigani juftly fufpects to be a thing known 
but to very few. And even when the Vinegar it diftilled with the 
utmoft labour and care, it ftill has this effect in a higher de- 
gree, and contains an immenfe quantity of phlegm, in pro- 
portion to its acid fait. 

In this cafe, the method of condenfarion by freezing is of the 
utmoft fervice ; firft of all feparating the more aqueous part, 
and in the next place, that which is fome what acetous, tho* 
not comparable to what remains behind ; fo that, by this 
means, a maft concentrated and fubtle fplrituoUs diftilled Vine- 
gar may be produced, viz. by freezing the whole parcel of 
diftilled phlegm and diftilled Vinegar together, a thing of great 
moment to the curious in the c hernia jublimior, and particu- 
larly to thofe who underftand HolJandus. And when the Vi- 
negar is froze without diftillation, by this means you have a 
noble rob, or a rich concentrated Vinegar, freed from its 
diftillating aqueous and ufelefs part. Vigani, Medull. Chem. 
Vinegar, when applied to fores in animal bodies, ftimulates 
and refills putrefaction. When weak, it alfo enjoys the vir- 
tues of water ; when ftrong, approaches in its effects to thofe 
of falts and acid fpirits. Med. Eff. Ed. vol. 5. art. 24. See 
the articles Salt and Spirit. 

Portable Vinegar, a name given by the chemifts to a fort of 
^i'/wgw-powder, or Vinegar in a dry form. It is a prepara- 
tion of tartar with Vinegar, and is made in this manner : Take 
white tartar, half a pound; let It be carefully warned, then 
dried and powdered ;' infufe this powder in the ftrongeft wine- 
Vinegar, then dry it, and infufe it again, repeating this opera- 
tion ten times. After this the dry powder is to be kept for 
ufe ; at any time a fort of extemporaneous Vinegar may be 
made by diflblving a fmall quantity of this powder in any pro- 
per liquor. 

hels in Vinegar. The common opinion, from thedifcovery 
of eels in Vinegar, that its fharpnefs to the tafte was occa- 
fioncd by thefe animals, occafioned the accurate Lewenhoek 
to attempt a careful examination of it by the mkrofcope. 
3 
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Some of the ftrongeft and fharpeft Vinegar, after having been 
expofed for fome hours to the air, and afterwards examined 
by the microfcope, entertains the light with a number of cor- 
pufclcs, called the (alts of Vinegar, which are acute at both 
extremities, and have many of them in the middle an oblonc 
figure of a brownifh colour, and others were altogether clear, 
pellucid, and bright as cryftal. Others of thefe particles ap- 
peared of an oval figure, and fome of the half of fuch a figure, 
hollowed like a fmall boat, or the half of a nut-fhell. The 
more perfect figures, pointed at both ends, and pellucid, are 
fo very mintlte, that fome thoufands of them are compre- 
hended in a fmall drop. 

Thefe feem to be what affect the tongue with the acid fharp- 
nefs, when we tafte of Vinegar ; and it is very probable, that 
befidc thefe, minute as they are, there are multitudes of others 
equally pointed, and infinitely fmaller than thefe. 
If Vinegar be placed in an open glafs, and fuffered to remain 
fome weeks, the fin-face of it will be found, on examination 
with good glafles, to be full of the fame figures, double- pointed, 
and very pellucid j and in thefe, very often, there may be ca- 
vities plainly difcovered ; but examining the liquor a little 
deeper down, there are found numbers of minute eels j yet 
thefe, though minute, are prodigioufly larger than the fait 
particles, and can never be fuppofed to be the occafion of the 
fharpnefs of Vinegar to the tafte, by any who rightly confidcr, 
fince it is not all Vinegar that contains them ; nay, the much 
greater part of Vinegar is wholly without them, and in winter 
they all die J yet Vinegar is not lefs fharp at that feafon, than 
in the fummer. 

If Vinegar be impregnated with crabs-eyes, of any other alka- 
line fubftance, which blunts, and in a great meafure deftroys 
its acidity, thefe double-painted figures are no longer found in 
it, on a microfcopical inflection ; but in their places we find 
others with an oblong quadrangular bafe, from which they 
flioot up into pyramids, and appear like polifhed diamonds. 
Thefe are alfo fo very minute, that fix thoufand of them are 
computed to be contained in a drop of the liquor, no larp-er 
than two corns of barley. And thefe will be ufually found all 
of the fame fize, or very nearly fo, which is by no means 
the cafe with the other falts of Vinegar in its natural ftate. 
Mr. Mentzelius was fo lucky as to fee thefe undergo their laft 
metamorphofis, and change into fmall flies : And though this 
is a fingle infiance, in regard to the microfcopical world of ani- 
malcules, yet it is highly probable that the whole race of thofe, 
whofe appearance in medicated fluids we have been fo long 
puzzled to account for, may, like thefe, be the worm ftate 
of fome winged aerial infect, and have owed their origin, where 
we fee them, to the eggs of parent flies, too fmall for our 
fight. Reaum. Hift. Inf. vol. 4. p. 404. 
VINNET, iri our ftatutes, is ufed for a flower or border, 
which printers ufe to ornament printed leaves of books. Stat. 
14 Car. 2. c. 33. Blount. 
VINOUS (Cycl.) — Vinous Liquors. All forts of www and 
j fermented liquors, both before and after the fermentation, con- 
fift not of fimilar, but heterogeneous parts, which are joined 
together in one certain and determinate order ; thus the actioi* 
of fermentation being a reparation and destruction of the for- 
mer connection of the fubject, and tranfpofing its parts anew, 
there muft of neceflity have been a kind of firm or durable 
texture in the fubject fo disjoined, feparated, and new- 
ranged. 

For example : Grapes being laid upon dry ftraw, in a cold 
place, will, for fome time after they are feparated from the 
vine, prefcrve that texture, which gives them their faline, 
unctuous, and flimy fweetnefs; which the juice alio retains 
after preffing, and becomes a clear and tranfparent muft, with- 
out feparating itfelf into parts, but continuing regularly and 
uniformly mixed, fo as to preferve the different matters it 
confifts of, intimately connected among themfelves. In this 
firmly connected ftate they may be kept many months, if a 
cafk be filled with this juice, and fet in a cool place, as we 
evidently fee in ftum. Shaw's Eflay on concentrating Wines. 
Wine, in the precife chemical or philofophical notion of it, 
is a faline clammy oleaginous matter, diluted with a large 
proportion of water, whereby 'tis expanded, or fet at a di- 
stance from itfelf, while the faline parts are faturated with, 
and interfperfed among the fubtile earthy ones that make the 
flimynefs; thus they together imbibe, detain, and hold the 
groffer parts, befide which there are other oily parts vaftly 
more fubtile, which, by means of the highly attenuated faline 
portion adhering clofely to them, remain 'as much connected 
with the water as the reft ; and thefe are what we call the fpi- 
rituous parts j but the connection of them all together is fo 
ftrong and durable, that they move for a long time as one 
body, without feparating, if carefully preferved. An acquaint- 
ance with the true nature, hiftory, and effects of vinous fer- 
mentation, will fully explain and juftify thefe pofitions. 
If the fpirituous part be once feparated and drawn away from 
the wine by diftillation, though it were immediately to be re- 
turned back to the remaining mafs from whence it came, and 
ever fo well fhook again with it, the whole by no means re- 
tains its former tafte, odour, and durability, but turns to a 
confufed turbid mixture, of a different and naufeous tafte, and' 
a difagreeable fmell j and, on the whole,- approaches nearly to 
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a ftate of vapidity. The only objection to this general rule, 
is, that if a new fermentation, or even but a fret be raifed, 
when the fpirit is newly joined to the remainder in the ftill, 
the fpirit may be thus re-inftated, and the wine rendered per- 
fect. The procefs is different and uncertain ; but a nice ma- 
nagement, and a proper intermedium, will bring it about. 
If an inflammable fpirit diftilled from the fame, or any other 
Wine, be put to a parcel of Wine which is too faline, or 
not fufficiently fpirituous, the bare addition, or tumultuous 
admixture thereof, very far from giving the fine and intimate 
ioftnefs of a good fVine, will rather manifeft its own burning 
acrimony andnidorous flavour to the fmell and taffe, and will 
add a naufeous bitternefs to the former tartnefs or acidity. 
This is an obfervation of Stahl's, and is allowed by Dr. Shaw 
to be true in general ; but he obferves, that, under a nice 
and proper management, a fine and taftclefs fpirit may be pre- 
pared and introduced into Wines, and will, after a time, be- 
come intimately mixed with their other part, and remain ab- 
folutely undifcoverable to the tafte or fmell, unlefs by the ex- 
cellency and the ftrength it gives. Stabl's Schediafma de 
concentrat. Vini. See the article Wines, Spirit, &c. 

Vinum Aloeticum Alkalinum , a form of medicine in the 
late London Difpenfatory, intended to Hand in the place of 
Helmont's elixir proprietatis : It is prepared in this man- 
ner : Take of bay fixed alkaline fait eight ounces, aloes, 
myrrh, and faffron, of each an ounce, purified fal armo- 
niac fix drams, white wine a quart; infufe them together 
without heat for a week, or longer, and then filtre the wine 
through paper for life. Pembcrlon's London Difpen. p. 262. 

Vinum cbalybeatum, Chalybeate Wine, is thus prepared : Take 
filings of iron four ounces, cinnamon and mace, of each 
half an ounce, of Rhenilh Time, two quarts; infufe a 
month without heat, often fhaking the vefl'el ; then filtre it 
off for ufe. This is the prefcription of the new London Dif- 
penfatory, and is vaftly preferable to that of the former, where 
only faffron was ordered. 

This Wine is an excellent ftomachic and aperient ; it may be 
drank a moderate glafs once or twice a day, or mixed in a- 
pozems of the aperient vegetables. 

Vinum Ejjulum, in chynnllry, a term ufed by Paracelfus,'and 
fome others, to exprefs Wine concentrated by freezing, after a 
long and low heat ; the method of making it was this : They 
fet the Wine in horfe-dung three months in a glafs, hermeti- 
cally fealed, and then expofed it to the froft y air for a month, 
after which they threw away the ice, and faved the unfrozen 
liquor. 

This was their Vinum EJfatum, called alfo eflence of Wine ; 
and fpirit of 'Wine, and it is in this fenfe, that Paracelfus fays, 
fpirit of Wine is a not-inflammable liquor, a paflage that very 
few have underftood. 

Moll of the antient chemical pbilofophers profefs, that they 
ufed fpirit of Wine for the diffolving of gold. We know very 
well, that what we call fpirit of Wine has no foch power ; 
and if we may judge from Rolfink, the emperor Rudolphus 
employed the Vinum EJfatum, or concentrated Wine of Para- 
celfus, for that purpofe. Vigain, in his Medulla Chemix, 
has faid a great deal of the virtues of the fpirit of Wine, fome 
of which deferve to be carefully enquired into ; the others 
are evidently idle and imaginary. What Paracelfus delivers 
on the fame fubject, deferves alio to be confidered. Vigain 
Medul. Chem. ParaeelJ. de Archidoxis. 
Stahl, who has written a great deal on the concentration of 
IVine by freezing, concludes his effay, by telling us, that he 
who has this fecret, by means of a little dry powdry body of 
turning water into wine, will not perhaps eafily divulge the 
capital ufe he may make of fuch a fecret. 
Dr. Shaw obferves, that the author of this treatife intimates 
fomewhat concifely, but candidly and philofophically enough, 
the poffibility of doing wonders with a thing that is not diffi- 
cult to be had with us : the myftery lies in the words, little, 
dry, and powdery ; and Dr. Shaw, tho' he does not perfectly 
explain himfelf upon the fubject, fays, that the body is common, 
and that England abounds with it ; that it is totally and tranf- 
• parently foluble in water, fermentable, perfeflly white, and 
fweet as fugar; the other goes not fo far as this, nor is it cer- 
tain that this is his meaning ; but if not, it is at leaft a very 
remarkable fact, and comes attefted by a very good hand. 
Whatever may be the ufes of concentrated Wine in chemiftry, 
it is plain, that it may be of the greateft fervice in t the com- 
mon affairs of life, as it may be eafy to have it prepared in 
fufficient qantities in the Wine countries, and imported hither, 
where a very fmall portion of it will render the loweft and 
worn: of our Wines very rich. Shaw's Chem. Effay. 

Vinum extemporaneum, a name given by Dr. Shaw and others, 
to a fort of extemporaneous vinous liquor, made without fer- 
mentation, from the melafles fpirit, lemons, water, and fu- 
gar, in the following manner : Some good found lemons are 
to be cut into dices, rind and all, and put into a quantity of pure 
and fine melafles fpirit ; when they have flood in infufioH three 
or four days, the liquor is to be (trained clear off, and filter'd ; 
and having before prepared a very thin fyrup of the fineft fu- 
gar diffolved in fpring-water ; the two liquors are to be mixed 
together. The proportions of this mixture can only be hit 
by repeated trials, but when once found, it will be eafy to 
Suppl. Vol. II, 
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"let to m" y ^reig,™- «! iqU ° r *" """ * *** ** 
Vini Oleum, oil rf wine, a very precious liquid, kent aS a fecret 
in the hands of fome dealers in fpirits, and uV.d ' to gtve the 
brandy flavour to fpirits of left price. It is certain, that all 
he fpints we ufe take their flavour from the cffential oil of 
the fubftance they are made from, that of malt is very nau- 
leous and oftenfive, and renders the fpirit horribly difaereeable 
if not carefully kept back in the diftillation of it; that of the 
grape on the other hand, is extremely agreeable, and is what 
gives the delicious flavour to French brandy : this therefore is 
%°? carefully brought over among the fpirit in diftillation. 
J his is that oil of Wine fo much celebrated among our diftil- 
ers, and is for their ufe made feparate, and is of fuch eft'eft, 
that half an ounce of it will determine a pure and clear malt 
ipiilt to be rrench brandy, fo as to ftand the tell of the mceft 
palate ; and all the trials that can be invented, provided the 
oil and the (pint have both been carefully made, 
i he manner of making the oil is this : They take fome cakes; 
ot dry wine lees, fuch as are ufed by our hatters, and diffolv- 
ing them in fa or eight times their weight of water, they di- 
ftfl the liquor with a flow fire, and feparate the oil by the iepa- 
ratingpot, refcrving for this nice ufe only that which comes 
over nrft.theoil that follows being coarfer', and more refinous. 
1 o render this bufinefs perfectly fuccefsful, there muff be fe- 
veral things obferved : I. The lee muff be of the right kind, 
that is, of the fame nature with the French brandy propofed 
to be .nutated. 2. The malt fpirit muff be extremely pure. 
3. J he dole of the oil muff be very well proportioned : and, 
4- -I he whole muff be artificially united into one fimple and 
homogene liquor. Thefe cautions all regard only the tafte, 
and betide thefe, in order to come up to a nice counterfeit, fe- 
deral other particulars muft be attended to; fuch as the co- 
lour, proof, tenacity, foftnefs, and the like ; fo that, in 
lnort, the operation has too much nicety in it to be hit of by 
every ordinary dealer. When this fine Oil of wine is pro- 
cured, it may be mixed into aquinteffence, with pure diftilled 
alcohol, or the totally inflammable fpirit of wine, to prevent 
its growing diftafteful, rancid, or refinous ; and thus it may 
be long preferved in full poffeffion of its flavour and virtues. 
I he ftp bottoms, or remaining matter after the diftillation of 
this oil, will yield many produdions to advantage, particu- 
larly tartar, and fait of tartar, as alfo an empyreumatic oil, 
a a . „ a,,le faIt > like that of animals. Some kinds of lees 
afford all thele in much greater quantity than others ; the lees 
of canary and mountain wines yield very little of them, and 
indeed, fcare any tartar, or fixed fait at all; but the white 
i rench lees of thofe thin wines, that afford theordinary brandies, 
yield them all very copioufly, infomuch, that fometimes a 
lingle hogfhead of dry and clofe-preffed lees will afford by this 
procefs, three gallons of brandy, forty pounds of clean tartar, 
a large proportion of empyreumatic oil, and volatile fait, be- 
fide full four pounds of good fait of tartar . It is not to be 
expefted, however, that every parcel of this lee fhould yield 
fully in this proportion, Sbaw's Effay on Diftillery, 
Chium Vinum. See the article Chium Vinum. 
VIOLA, the Violet, in botany, the name of a genus of plants ; 
the charafters of which are thefe : The flower is of the poly- 
petalous, anomalous kind, much refembling the papilionaceous 
ones. The piftil arifes from the cup, and finally becomes a 
feed veflel, ufually of a trigonal form, which opens in three 
places when ripe, and contains roundifh feeds. 
The fpecies of Violet, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1, The common purple fwect-fcented Violet. 2. The 
fweet-fcentcd garden purple Violet, with large leaves. 3. 
The common wild fcentlefs Violet, with larger and rounder 
leaves. 4. The common wild fcentlefs Violet, with longer, 
narrower, and more pointed leaves. 5. The common white 
Violet. 6. The blue flowered Violet, with fmaller flowers, 
and fmaller leaves. 7. The double purple Violet. 8. The 
double red Violet. 9. The double white Violet. 10. 
The double variegated red and white Violet. 11. The 
greyifh flowered double Violet. 12. The double Volet, 
with very large flowers. 13. The double Violet, with 
very deep purple fmall flowers. 14. The round-leav- 
ed marfh Violet. 15. The mountain Violet, with leaves 
divided into many fegments. 1 6. The purple alpine Violet, 
with very fmall leaves. 17. The round-leaved yellow flow- 
ered alpine violet. 18. The leflir round-leaved yellow flow- 
ered alpine Violet. 19. The dwarf narrow-leaved mountain 
Violet, with fnow-white fcentlefs flowers. 20. The purple- 
tree Violet. 21. The tree Violet, with blue and white flowers. 
22. The yellow-flowered tree Violet. 23. The fweet-fcented 
three-coloured mountain Violet, or hcart's-eafe. 24. The 
great flowered yellow mountain Violet. 25. The great flow- 
ered white mountain Violet. 26. The yellow mountain Vio- 
let, with roundifh crenated leaves. 27. The blue three co- 
loured mountain Violet, with roundifh crenated leaves. 28. 
The great flowered blue mountain Violet. 29. The yellow 
mountain Violet, with leaves not crenated. 30. The moun- 
tain three coloured Violet, or panfic, with variegated flowers. 
31. The common creeping garden panlie. 32. The creep- 
ing garden panlie, with yellow and white flowers. 33. The 
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The creeping garden panfie, with purple and yeltoW flowefs. 

35. The creeping garden panfie, with plain white flowers. 

36. The creeping garden panfie, with violaceous velvety flow- 
ers, of a deep purple and gold yellow. 37. The creeping 
garden panfie, with a large blackrfti purple flower. 38. The 
creeping garden panfie, with a pale velvety flower. 39. The 
creeping garden panfie, with a gold, yellow, and ftraw-co- 
coloured velvety flower. 40. The two coloured, or white 
and yellow field Violet. 41. The two coloured field Violet, 
with blue and yellow flowers. 42. The two coloured field 
Violet, with blue and white flowers. 43. The field Vielet, 
with wholly yellow flowers. 44. The field Violet, with 
wholly white flowers. 45. The long leaved (hrubby Spanifli 
Violet. 46. The American Violet, with paflion- flower leaves. 
47. The Teucrium leav'd Pyrenean Violet, witli a long tail 
to the flower. 48. The rock Vislei, with a thick, crenated, 
leaf, like that of bafil, and a large fcemlef; flower, of a blue 
colour with white ftreaks. 49. The purple fcentlefs Violet 
without a ftalk, and with leaves like the panfie, but fcarce 
at all ferrated. 50. The fmall hairy-branched erect two 
coloured Violet. 51. The finalleft alpine Violet, with leaves 
like nummular} a. 52. The great hairy cucumber leav'd Vir- 
ginian Violet, with blue flowers. 53. The great hairy cu- 
cumber leaved Virginian Violet, with yellow flowers. Town. 
Inft. p. 420. 

Violet flowers, frefli gathered, are emollient, and gently pur- 
gative. They are greatly recommended by authors in fevers, 
head-achs, pleurifies, and peripneumonies. A fyrup of them 
made in a ftrong infufion in water, is the only preparation 
kept in the (hops : it is given to children as a gentle evacuant, 
and ferves as a teft to diftinguifh acids from alkali's, the for- 
mer turning it immediately red, and the latter green. 

Viola, in ichthyography, a name by which fome authors 
have called the fmelt, from its fweet fmell, which has been 
fuppofed to refemble that of the Violets. WWughbfs Hi ft. 
Pifc. p. 202. See the article Eperlanus. 

'ViohAferotina, the. late Violet, aname given by the antiens to 
a garden-flower, not properly of the Violet kind, hut to which 
we, as well as they, have connected the name Violet, though 
with a diftin&ive epithet, we call it Viola matronalis, or 
dames Violet. 

Pliny is very exprefs in this diftinction, but i3 not fufficiently 
attended to in it ; and by this means is mifunderftood in fome 
other parts of his works, where he alludes to this flower in 
his delcription of the colour called by the Romans conchylius, 
or conchyliaceus color-, he fays, that the deepeft: degree, of it 
was that of the flower of the Viola fcrotina. The commenta- 
tors on his works have generally explained this into his faying, 
That the deepeft colour of this name was a blue purple, like 
that of the Violet ; but he only means that it is of a deeper red 
than the colour of the mallow flower, and with a propor- 
tionate mixture of purple, as there is in that flower. See the 
article Conchyliaceus color. 

VIOLARIS Lapis, in natural hiftory, a foflile body, called by 
the Germans Violjlein, and by many authors, Lapis odore Vio- 
iarum, from its having a fwect fmell when rrefh broken, 
which has been fuppofed to refemble that of the Violet. 
The Germans have many ftones, which have more or lefs of a 
fweet fmell when frefh broken, as they have many which ftink 
very ftrangely ; the latter of thefe they call all by the common 
name of fwine-Jlone, and the former, all by that of Violet 
Jlone. The fubftance, however, which poffefles this quality 
in the higheft degree of all others, and is therefore molt pro- 
per to be called diftinctly by this name, is a fpecies of talc, of the 
genus of the bractearia, called by Dr. Hill braclearium niveum 
lucidijfunum bracleis undulatis, or the fnow-white ftiining 
braclearium, with undulated fcales. This is found in mafies 
of an extremely rude and irregular ftruclure, but very com- 
pact and firm, ufually of a roundifh, or oblong figure : thefe 
are of various fizes, from an inch or two, to a foot in diame- 
ter, and arecompofed of almoft an infinite number of thin ex- 
tremely beautiful and fnow-white plates, which are all broad, 
thin, and flaky, and of various fizes, and perfectly irregular 
in fhape and figure, and are naturally waved, bent, and curl- 
ed : its fmell, when broken, is not like that of any of the 
known perfumes, but is a fort of mixed one, refembling that 
of rofes and Violets together : it is very heavy, and will neither 
give fire with fteel, nor ferment with acid menftruums. It is 
common on the mores of rivers in Italy, and in the mountains 
in Germany. Hilts Hift. of FoiT. p. 83. 

VIOLET, Viola, in botany. Seethe article Viola. 

VIOLONCELLO. See the article Violin, Cycl. 

VIOLONE. See the article Vxolin, Cycl, 

VIPER, Vipera, (Cycl.) a poifonous fpecies of ferpent, well 
known in moft: parts of the world. 

Its fize is ufually two foot and a half in length; its upper 
part is of a dufky colour, with an admixture of a reddifh 
tawney ; and in the females with a great deal of whitifh- 
nefs. Along the middle of the back there runs a broad 
dentated black line, or a long feries of conjunct rhomboidal 
fpots, reaching from the head to the tail. A little below this, 
there is on each fide a feries of fmall black fpots ; and in the 
lower part of each fide there runs a continued line, made by 
a feries of white fpots, which are very fmall ; then another of 



larger black ones, and' next to this another of fmall white 
ones ; again, the belly is covered with long black Icalcs placed 
tranfverfely. 

This feems the general difpofition of the colours of the Viper 
but it is by no means fixed and unalterable; for there are 
Vipers whofe buck is wholly black. The belly however feems 
to be black in all, and the tail does not run to more than a 
fifth part of the length of the body beyond the anus, and is 
terminated in a very lharp point. Wormius fays, the Viper 
feeds on herbs ; but this alTuredly is not its only diet, fince 
there are frequently found in its ftomach, mice, beetles, (mall 
birds, and the like ; many of which are often found whole : 
And it is furprifmg to conceive how they were fwallowed, 
fince they are often three times as thick as the whole neck of 
the ferpent. 

The canine teeth of the Viper are only two, and thofe hollow 
from the apex to the root; and thefe are not poifonous 
in themfelves, but ferve to make the wound by means of 
which the poifon they contain is mingled with the blood. 
This poifon feems to be a matter fecreted like frliva, by pe- 
culiar glands placed in the bags at the roots of thefe dog- 
teeth. Ray's, Syn. Quad. & Serp. p. 285. 
By Mr. Boyle's experiments made upon Vipers in vacuo, it 
appeared, that on the withdrawing the air from the vefTel 
where the Viper was put, fhe began to fweli, and after fome 
time fhe opened her mouth very wide, and frequently ;, but 
on continuing two hours and a half in the receiver, fhe did 
not appear to be quite dead. The gaping of the jaws was 
attended with a lofs of the fwelling, obferved at firft in her 
whole body ; but after every time doling them fhe fwelled 
again, and thus became lank and plump reciprocally many 
times in an hour. During the firft moments this creature 
crawled about, as if in fearch of air, and afterwards foamed 
at the mouth. 

The neck and body continued fwclled longer, in a fecond 
experiment with another Viper, and a blifter appeared on .the 
back. This creature lived an hour and a half. The mouth 
remained vaftly diftendej after death, and the internal parts 
of it \vere much diftorted, and thruft forwards. After the 
admitting the air the mouth clofed, and opened again after a 
time; and in fine, on pinching the tail there was fome mo- 
tion perceived in the body, that feemed to argue life. The 
common fnake bears the exhaufted receiver better than the 
Viper, and after many hours remaining in it, and feeming 
dead, will give figns of life on being warmed by bringing 
the glafs to the fire ; but a longer continuance in the rarified 
air abfolutcly kills it, as it does all other creatures. Phil. 
Tranf. No, 62. 

The ftory of the rattle/hake's charming its prey has been 
laughed at by many, and by others the effects of the animal's 
fear have been fuppofed the refult of a previous bite;, but 
we have a great deal of reafon to believe, , that this fort of 
fafcination is jult what it is related to be, from an experiment 
mentioned in the Philofophical Tranfaciions, of a like thing 
in regard to a Viper. It is well known, that no Viper will 
feed while in confinement, except a female which is with 
young, but that fuch a one will. A Viper- catcher, who had 
more than fixty living Vipers in a chcit, put a living moufe 
. in among them ; there happened to be one female big with 
young among thefe, none of the others at all regarded .the 
moufe, but fhe raifed up her head a little, and looked fu- 
rioufly at it. The moufe was terrified, and flood ftill for a 
confiderable time, though the Viper continued rolled up in a 
fpiral, only raifing up its head and looking at it, and vibrat- 
ing its tongue ; the moufe at length recovered of its fright, 
and began to move, but without running away, only walk- 
ing in a terrified manner round and round the Viper, and of- 
ten fqueaking ; at length fhe came before the head of the crea- 
ture, which was ftill raifed, and the mouth open. The 
moufe, after fome time, went up to the creature, and crept 
into its mouth, where fhe was gradually fwallowed without 
the Viper's altering its pofture. 

The poifon of Vipers is neither in their teeth, their tail, nor 
their gall, but in two.veficles or bladders which cover their 
teeth, and which upon compreflion when the Vipers bite, 
emit a certain yellowiih liquor, that runs along the teeth 
and infects the wound. 

The poifon of the Viper is only noxious when immediately 
conveyed into the blood. Nor is it mortal to eat the flefh of 
creatures killed by Vipers, or to drink the wine in which 
they have been drowned, or to fuck the parts they have 
wounded. On the contrary, Signior Redi fays, fucking the 
wound is a fovereign remedy againft the bite of Vipers. This 
author denies, what had been affirmed by Ariftotlc and Galen, 
that the fpittlc of a fafting perfon kills Vipers., Phil. Tranf. 
N°. 9. p. 160. 

Vipers are viviparous. Phil. Tranf. N°. 84. p. 138. 
The bite of the Viper having been fuppofed certainly curable 
by oil of olives alone, and a Fi/w-catcher in England having 
fuffered himfelf to he bitten by one of thefe creatures, and 
having recovered after many dangerous fymptoms ; and the 
cure being attributed to the oil alone, though other medicines 
were given him internally ; Meflkurs Geoffrey and Hunauld 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, made a number 
3 of 
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»f experiments^ by which it appeared that this oil was not 
the great remedy that was pretended. (See the article Oil 
of Olives.) And added to their accounts^ fome others of pcr- 
ions bitten, in which all the dreadful confequences of that 
poilbn are ihewn, and the remedies by which they were cured 
are mentioned. Phiiof. Tranf. N°. 443, 444, 445. 
Their firft inftance is in the cafe of Mr. Piron,who was bitten 
at the end of the fore-finger by an enraged riper ; there im- 
mediately ifliied a drop ot blood from the wound, and the firft 
application made to it was the covering up the whole finger 
With a quantity of Venice-treacle; the finger, however, 
fwelled violently, and was fcarifiqd in feveral places, and the 
patient was made to cat the body of the Viper boiled, aiid 
drank after it a glafs of wine with fome Venice-treacle, and 
■with a few drops of the volatile fpirit of Vipers ; and the 
finger was wrapped round with comprefTes and bandages, 
wetted in aqua vitas. Soon after this the patient began to 
have inclinations to vomit, he vomited very plentifully, the 
fwelling increafed, and his arm, which was now very much 
diftended, was fesrified in twenty places, and comprefTes of 
linncn dipped in aqua vitas laid on the wounds; he afterwards 
took volatile ialt ot Vipers in repeated dofes, had more fca- 
rificatiohs made on his arm, and he drank in the fpace of 
an afternoon and evening a quart of ftrong wine. He flept 
very found after this, and the fymptoms all difappeared, he 
>vas almoffc recovered by fix o'clock the next morning, only 
the fcanfi cations took two months to heal, and after that 
time he enjoyed a perfect ftate of health. 
A fecond inftance, is that of a young lad of a robuftconftitu- 
t!on bitten by a Viper, enraged and kept for fome time in 
a very hot place near the fire ; he felt a pain like that of 
oil ot vitriol dropped on a wound, but without delay he 
cut off the head of the Viper, bruifed it, and applied it to 
the wound, and tied the finger on which he was bitten very 
tight round with a binder: He after this had fome fcaririca- 
tiuns made, and rubbed into them a quantity of the fat of the 
Viper ; he killed four Vipers, and ufed all their far, and took 
three drams of Venice-treacle in fome wine. ' His whole arm 
fwelled, he perceived a violent heat over his whole body, 
and the other hand was fo fwelled at length that he could 
fcarce fhut it : On this he took a large dofe of Venice- 
treacle, camphor, volatile fait oi'Vipers, of amber and of 
fal-ar mo niac, and a dram of volatile fpirit of fal-armoniac, and 
fal volatile oleofum ; this he repeated at fome diftance of time, 
he was blooded in the oppofite arm, the patient vomited vio- 
lently, and an inciiion being made all along the finger, there 
followed no blood. The hand, arm, and breaft were em- 
brocated with a mixture of fpirit of lavender, camphor, Ve- 
nice-treacle, and the fat of Vipers. After having vomited 
plentifully, and been embrocated with this warm mixture, 
he found himfelf much eafier, at eight o'clock at night lie 
took another dofe of his volatile medicines, and flept till 
four in the morning, he then took a large glafs of wine and 
flept till fix, and at feven eat a part of a chicken with a 
good appetite. The furgeons would have made more fcari- 
■fications on the arm, but he would not fuffer it ; and three 
.days afterwards an erifipelas appeared, to which he applied a 
mixture of aqua vitse and ointment of marfh mallows, and fi- 
jiaSIy was perfectly recovered. 

Thefe are two hiftances in which the fymptoms of the bite 
appeared in much the fame manner with thofe of the man 
who luffered himfelf to be bitten in England, in order to be 
cured by the oil. The fleep came on in all in the fame cir- 
pumftances, and they were all cured, as well he who ufed 
no unctuous application at all, as he who ufed the fat of the 
Vipers, or the Englifhman who depended upon the oil. The 
internal medicines given to them all were of much the fame 
kind ; and all that can be concluded from the whole, is, 
that either thefe bites would not have proved mortal in tbem- 
felves, or that the cordial medicines, which they took inter- 
nally were the remedies that prevented the mifchief that 
would have enfued ; and thefe feenV to have acted not as 
fpecifics againft the bite of this animal, but merely as me- 
dicines that would flop the fpreading of a gangrene'; the un- 
prevented increafe of which is the thing that proves fatal 
from this creature's bite. 

The directions of the animals which had died bv the bi,te 
of the Viper, whether they had or had not been rubbed with 
oil, afforded all the fame appearances. The limb which had 
received the wound was in all fwelled and livid, and thefe 
fymptoms ufually were carried along the thigh to the belly, 
and fometimes up to the breaft. Incifions made along thefe 
parts always difcovered the cellules of the membrana adipofa 
full of a bloody-coloured water, and the membrane itfelf was 
fwelled, blackiih, and gangrened. And this appeared always 
more plainly in the belly, than in any other part ; the mem- 
brana adipofa in all other parts of the body was in its natural 
ftate. The injured parts often had a cadaverous fmell ; the 
mufclcs of the wounded limb were alfo found of a brownifh 
colour, and their fibres had loft their confiltence, and feemed 
ready to give way to the approaching gangrene. Nor is this 
effect confined to the external parts alone ; a goofe that had 
been bitten had three gangrenous fpots' on its heart, ' and all 
tfia indications of a beginning gangrene in other parts of it ; 
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the eoneave fide of die liver was alfo gangreaafc and had 
wholy loft us confidence ; and the lungs ot a fowl that had 
been bitten on the wing, were found in part gangrened The 
cfteas however were different in degree, from the bites of 
the feveral Vipers ; and there feems no reafon to doubt, but 
that the bites of different animals, though of the fame fpecies, 
under different circumftances, either in regard to the crea- 
ture wounding, or the creature wounded, may be followed 
with very different confequences j fo that remedies are not to 
be depended on from their fuccefs in one or two trials. 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1737. 

VIPERA, Viper, in zoology. See the article Viper. 

Vipera Pileata, or Vittata, m zoology, a name by which 
fome authors have called a remarkable fpecies of Indian fer- 
pent, more ufually known by the name of Cabra de Capella. 
See the article Cobra de Capella. 

VIPERARIA, in botany, a name given by fome authors to the 
Sarxonera, or vipers-grafs. Dale's Pharm. p. 83. 

VIRGA (Cycl.)— Virga Aurea, gulden Rod, in botany, the 
name of a genus of plants ; the charaflers of which arc thefe. 
The flower is of the radiated kind ; its difk is compofed of 
flofcules, and its outer circle of femi-flofcules. Thefe all 
are placed upon the embryo fruits, and. are contained in a 
common fcaly cup : Thefe embryos finally ripen into feeds, 
winged with down. To this it is alfo to be added, that the 
flowers ufually ftand in long feries towards the tops of the 
ftalks. 

The fpecies of Golden-rod, enumerated by Mr. Tourriefort, 
are thefe: 1. The broad-leaved Golden-rod, with ferrated 
leaves* called the faracens confoud. 2. The broad- leaved 
Golden-rod, with ferrated leaves, variegated with white. 3.. 
The common broad-leaved Golden-rod. 4. The white- 
flowered Golden-rod, with narrower and lefs ferrated leaves. 
5. The mountain Gohlen-rod, with broad fmooth leaves. 6. 
The mountain Golden-rodi with broad hairy leaves. 7. The 
alpine Golden-rod, with rigid bay-like leaves. 8. The alpine 
Golden-rod, with long foft and (harp-pointed leaves, a. The 
harrow-leaved Canada Golden-rod, with a fpecious panicle. 

16. The narrow-leaved hairy Canada Golden-rod, with a lefs 
fpecious panicle. 11. The fea lavender-leaved Golden-rod, 
with the flowers all placed on one fide the ftalks. 12. The 
large flowered dwarf Golden-rod. 13. The annual white- 
flowered toad-flax-leaved acrid Golden-rod, called acrid annual 
fleabane. 14. The great Golden-rod, with vifcous and ftrong- 
fcented leaves. 15. The great Golden-rod, with vifcous and 
ftrong-fcented leaves, and with excrefcences like galls. 16. 
The lefler Golden-rod, with vifcid and/ ftrong-fcented leaves. 

17. The fhmbby Portugal Golden-rod, with long, narrow, 
andyifcous leaves. 18. The pale purple-flowered Golden- 
rod, with broad auriculated leaves. 19. The purple-flowered 
Golden-rod, with broad and not auriculated leaves. 20.- 
The broad-leaved Virga-anrea, with deep violet-coloured 
flowers. 21. The broad and undulated leaved Golden-rod, 
with pale purple flowers. 22. The Tripolium-flowered 
Golden-rod. 23. The Canada Golden-rod, with fmooth, 
roundiih, and ferrated leaves. 24. The Canada Golden-rod, 
with extremely broad fmooth leaves. 25. The tall Canada 
Golden-rod, with leaves hoary underneath. 26. The New- 
England Golden-rod, with broad rigid leaves. 27. Tha 
dwarf Canada Golden-rod, with toad-flax leaves. 28. The 
dwarf Canada Golden-rod, with the leaves of the fmaller 
willows. 29. The great flowered American Golden-rod, with- 
afphodel roots. Tourn. Inft. p. 483. , 

The common Golden-rod is an altringent, and its root is 
given in powder with great fuccefs in diarrhoeas, dyfenteries, 
and in hemorrhages of all kinds ; particularly in fpittings of 
blood. 

VIRGA Pajloris, in botany, a name given by fome authors 
to Dipfacus. Vid. Lemery & Miller in voc Dipfaeus ; alfo 
Tournef. Inft. Bot. p. 466. 

Where the name Virga pajloris occurs in the tranflation of 
the Arabian writers, it is not to be fuppofed to mean the 
plant we call Virga pajloris. 

It is indeed the literal tranflation of the haffalelrheir of Sera- 
pion aiid Avifenna ; but they called the common horfctail by 
this name, when they applied the adjective female to it ; and 
when they added male, they meant by it the common knot- 
grafs. 

Both thefe plants poflefTed the common virtues of aftririgents 
and agglutiriants, and were for that reafon placed together by 
the old Greek writers, and were both called Polygonum by 
them, having both an equal title to that name, as it expreflea 
ho other than a plant that has many joints ; and they diftin- 
guifhed the knot-grafs by the name of the male Polygonum, 
and the horfe-tail by the name of the female ; as the Ara- 
bians did by the names male and female Virga pajloris. 

Virga Sanguinea, in botany, a name given by Mathiolus, and 
fome other authors, to the cornus fasmina, or dogberry-buQl, 
common in our hedges. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

Virgje Lateralis Minimus, in anatomy, a name given by 
fome writers to a mufcle, called by others levator ani parvus, 
and by fome tranfverfus ani. It is called by Albinus the 
tranjverfus pertltm^ and by feme Ircinjvcrfalis penis. 

VIRGATA 
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VIRGATA $utura t a term ufed by fome anatomifts for the 

fagittal future of the cranium. 
VIRGILIAN Hujbandry. See the article Husbandry. 
VIRGINALE Claujlrum, a term ufed by fome writers to ex- 

prel's the hymen. 
VIRGINS -Bower, Cfematttis, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants; the characters of which are thefe : The flower is 
of the rofaceous kind, and ufually confifts of four leaves ar- 
ranged in a circular form, and without a cup. The piftil 
arifes from the center of the flower* and finally becomes a 
fruit compofed of feveral feeds arranged into a fort of head, 
and each ending in a long plume. 

The fpecies of Clematith, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe : I. The common broad-leaved wild Clematith, with 
leaves indented. 2. The broad-leaved wild Clematith, with 
leaves not indented at the edges. 3. The pear-tree-leaved 
indented Clemathis. 4. The creeping Clematitis, called by- 
many authors flammula, 5. The creeping fea Gleinatith. 
6. The white flowered upright Clematitis. 7. The early 
red-ftalked upright Glematitis. 8. The geranium-leaved al- 
pine Clematith. 9. The blue-flowered upright Clematitis. 
10. The white-flowered upright Clematitu, 11. The blue- 
flowered procumbent Clematitis. 12. The purple procum- 
bent Clematith. 13. The double blue flowered Clematitis* 
14. The double purplilh-blue Clematith, 15. The double 
pale-red Clematitis, 16. The upright dwarf Spanifli Cle?na~ 
W&j, with white flowers. 17. The narrow-leaved Portugal 
Clematith, with fmall blue flowers. 

Authors have added to this genus, the Clematith trifolia flore 
rofeo, which is properly a granadilla ; and the Clematith 
Daphnoides, which is a pervinca. Tourn. Inft. p. 293. 
The feveral fpecies of this plant make a very fine ornament 
in the quarters of gardens allotted to flowering fhrubs. They 
are all propagated, by laying down their branches in fpring, 
as is practiced in vines and other fuch fhrubs ; and in a year's 
tinie they will have taken fufficient root, and may be taken 
up and removed to the places where they are to remain. 
This mould be done in fpring, and a little mulch muff be 
laid about their roots, and they muft be watered in dry wea- 
ther. In two years after planting they will make very ftrong 
ihoots, which are to be trained up to flakes, that they may 
not trail upon the ground. After this, they require no farther 
care, than to cut out their dead branches every year, and 
in the fpring to fliorten fuch branches as are too long and 
rambling. 

They may alfo be raifed from feeds, fowri either as foon as 
ripe, or in the fpring ; but this is a more tedious way, as they 
lie fix or twelve months in the ground before they appear 
and after that require two years care in a nurfery-bed before 
they are fit to be planted out where they are to ffand. 
VTR10ELLUS, a word ufed by fome medical writers, to ex- 
prefs the cpilepfy ; and by fome of the chemical ones, as a 
name for the common green vitriol. 
VLRILIS Tejlh Mufculus, in anatomy, a name given by Ve- 
falius, and others, to the mufcle generally known by the 
name of the Cremajier. 
VIRITES, a name by which the writers of the middle ages 

have called the Pyrites. 
VISCAGO, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, defcrib^ 
. ed by Dillenius, and fince called by Linnaeus Silent, Dillen. 

Hort. Elth. p. 309. See the article Silene. 
ViscA'go is alfo ufed by fome pharmaceutic writers, to exprefs 

a mucilage. ' 

VISCERA {Cyd.)— Wounds of the Viscera. If any of the 
Vifcera fituated in the abdomen, as the liver, fpleen, or kid- 
ney, has received a wound from a fharp inftrument, at the 
firft drefling the wound muff be filled as tenderly as poffible 
With lint well faturated with highly rectified fp'irit of wine, 
or fpirit of turpentine, fecuring the dreffings with compreffes 
and a bandage; by this means the haemorrhage will be flop- 
ped, if no large veffel is divided. When this part is gained, 
the wound muft be treated in the common manner, and the 
patient kept very low ; bleeding him, if of a plethoric habit, 
and giving daily two or three dofes of Lucatellus's balfam ; 
for balfams of this kind are of great fervice in healing inter- 
nal wounds. This is the method to be taken with wounds 
of the Vifcera, which may be difcovercd by the eye or touch. 
But in fuch of them as are hidden, and not to be thus difco- 
Vered, all that can be done is to inject vulnerary decoctions, 
and keep a paflage open for the evacuation of fordes, or gru- 
mous blood. Heifler's Surg. p. 68. 
VISCERAL1A, a term ufed by phyficians, to denote fuch 
medicines as impart ftrength and firmnefs to the fanguineous 
Vifcera, fuch as the liver, fpleen, &c. 
VISCERATIONES, among the Romans, a feaft eonfifting of 
the intrails of animals, given to the people at the burial of 
great men in Rome. Danct, in voc. 
VISCUM, Mif.etoe, in botany, the name of a genus of plants ; 
.. the characters of which are thefe : The flower confifts of one 
leaf, hollowed into the fhape of a bafon, and ufually divided 
into four fegments at the edge, and fprinkled over with apices 
in the form of little protuberances. The embryo fruits do 
not fucceed there, but appear on other plants of the fame fpe- 
aes, and are furrounded with four little leaves ; thefe finally 



become round berries full of a glutinous juice, and contain- 
ing flatted and heart-fafhioned feeds. 

The fpecies of Mifetoe, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe: 1. The common, or white-berry'd Mljletoe ; and 2. 
The Mijletoe with red berries. Tourn. Inft. p. 609. See the 
article Misletoe. 
V iscum is alfo ufed for Birdlime. This was efteemed a poi- 
fon among the antient Greeks, and is feldom omitted under 
the clafs of deleterious things enumerated in their writings. 
It is called by thefe authors Ixias ; but this word has occafion- 
ed great errors in late writers, the word Ixias having been ap- 
plied for the white camelion thiftlc, not becaufe of any poi- 
fonous quality it had ; for they all declare it to be innocent, 
but becaufe of its yielding a viFeouSj or clammy juice. The 
black cbamaeleon Ehiftle was always efteemed poifonous among 
them j and hence fome have fuppofed the word Ixias to be 
applied to that, and the poifon Ixias, mentioned by the 
Greeks, to be the root of that plant. Paulus .^Egineta indeed 
feems to have underftood it fo, the poifon Ixias being by him 
placed among the roots ; but Galen, who calls it a flow poi- 
fon, and fays* that it kills by flopping up and glewing toge- 
ther the intertines, plainly enough means Birdlime, not the 
root of any plant. 
Viscum Caryophyllotdes, a name given by Sir Hans Sloane, and 
many other authorsj to a genus of plants of a very peculiar kind. 
They are called Vlj'cwn from their growing upon other trees, 
in the manner that the mifletoe does with us ; and Caryophyl- 
lotdes, from their leaves, in fome degree refembling thofe of 
our pinks or carnations ; but the plant itfelf, in all its fpecies, 
is wholly different, both from the mifletoe and pink, in all 0- 
ther refpects. 

The feveral fpecies of thefe plants differ greatly alfo from one 
another j the moft fragrant fpecies in Jamaica is a very feftge 
one called by the common people, the wild pine. The root 
of this plant is compofed of a great number of brown filaments, 
which encompafs the whole branch of the tree on which it 
grows j thefe are very different from the roots of our mifle- 
toe, for they enter into the folid flibftance of the tree, but 
the roots of the mifletoe arc expanded over its furface, and 
are often confufedly interwoven one with another. The 
roots of Vifcum give a-^very firm bafts for the plant, and 
from thefe there arifc the rudiments of the leaves, which 
at length grow to the likenefs of thofe of leeks, or of 
the leaves of fome of the aloes, being folded one within 
another j they in fome fort alfo refemble thofe of the pine- 
apple, or ananas, and it is on this account that the plant is cal- 
led the wild pine. Thefe leaves are between two and three foot 
long, and are three inches broad at the bafe, from whence 
they run tapering all the way, till they terminate in a point j 
they are very round or convex on the outfide, and very hol- 
low within 5 by means of this fhape of the leaves is formed a 
very fine refervatory of water in every plant of this kind. 
All the leaves being thus hollow within, and ftanding in a 
circle at the bottom, form around hollow mafs, which fwells 
out into a fort of bulb, looking like a turnep, except in co- 
lour, and very large ; they afterwards draw nearer to the 
ftalk, and form by that a fort of neck to this bottle cavity, 
which is clofe and firm on all fides : in the rains, the trees 011 
which thefe plants grow, drop off vaft quantities of water 
from their leaves, and this is in great plenty catched by one or 
other of the long leaves of this plant ; each of which is a fort 
of hollow pipe, conveying all that it receives into the bottle, 
or refervoir at the bottom ; this foon runs over, but in confe- 
quence of this, it is at laft left full, and this water it retains a 
long time, by means of the narrow neck they form above, 
which prevents the evaporation that would othcrwife naturally 
happen by the fun's heat : this water gives a continual fupply 
of juices to the leaves, which are of a pale green in the bottle 
part, and as green as a leek above. 

In the midft of thefe leaves rifes a fmooth branched and fuc- 
culent ftalk of about three foot long ; this, when wounded, 
yields a white mucilaginous juice ; the flowers are numerous, 
and confift each of three leaves, ftanding in a three-leaved 
green cup ; after thefe come three corner'd capfules ; at the 
bafe of this are three fmall and fhort leaves, and within it are 
contained feveral feeds, of an oblong, pyramidal form, 
fmall in themfetves, but winged with a very long and fine 
down. The plant is very common in woods and forefts, and 
grows ufually to the branches, but fometimes to the trunks of 
the trees, efpecially when they are fomewhat decayed, their bark 
then more eafily receiving the feed, and giving a free pafTage 
to the roots. Phil. Tranf. N°. 252. p. 114. See the article 
Sowing. 
VISION {Cycl)-~Difincl Vision, that by which an object 
is feen diftinctly. An object is (aid to be feen diftinctly, 
when its outlines appear clear and well defined, and the feve- 
ral parts of it, if not too fmall, are plainly diitinguifhable, fa 
that we can eafily compare them one with another, in refpect 
to their figure, fize, and colour. Dr. Juries Eft", on dift. and 
indift. Vifion. 

In order to fuch &ftbi8 Vifion, it has hitherto been com- 
monly thought, that all the rays of a pencil, flowing from a 
phyfical point of an object, muft be exactly united in a phy- 
ileal, orat lcaft, in a fenfible point of the retina. But it feems, 

certain, 
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certain, from the experiment mentioned by Dr. Jurm, that i 
fuch an exact union of rays is not always neceffary to dijlintt 
Fijian. 

Hence the doctor divides difiin£i V'tfton into two fpecies, viz. 
into Vifion perfectly dijlin£l, or perfecl Vifion, and Vifion im- 
perfectly diflintl ; which he calls limply by the name of di~ 
Jiina Vifion. The former, is that in which the rays of each 
pencil are collected into a fingle phyfical, or fenfible point of 
the retina j the other fpecies, is that in which thofe rays oc- 
cupy fome larger fpace upon the retina, yet fo far as the object 
is diftinctly perceived. 

Perfect Vifion in a given eye, and a given difpofition of that 
eye, depends only upon the diftance of the object ; it has no 
dependance upon the magnitude of the object ; but diftind 
Vifion, in a given eye, and a given difpofition of the eye ? de- 
pends upon the diftance and magnitude of the object jointly. 
There appearing therefore a real difference between perfect 
Vifion, and what we call diftinci Vifion , the learned doctor 
has enquired very particularly into the reafon why an object 
may be feen diftinctly without perfect Vifion ; for which we 
refer to his eflay at the end of Dr. Smith's Opticks. 

VISITATION (Cycl.) — The Vifitation of the Virgin Mary 
is a feaft inftituted firft by pope Urban IV. in the year 1389. 
and ordained to be kept on the fecond of July. Ho fin. Lex. 
in voc. 

Visitation is likewife an order of monks founded by Francis 
de Sales and his mother Chahtalfa. Id. ibid. 

VISPELLIONES, among the Romans, were flaves who could 
not be manumitted. Pitifc. 

VISTAMENTE, in the Italian mufic, is ufed to give notice 
to play, or fing, quick, brifkiy, &c. 

VISTE, in botany, a name given by fome authors to the com- 
mon white mountain coralloides : it is the Lapland name for 
the fame plant; the rain-deer, and many other creatures 
feeding on it when all other vegetables are deftroyed. 

VITA (Cycl. )— Vita longa, a name given by fome bota- 
nical authors to the piper Mthiopicum, or /Ethiopian pepper. 
Gen. Herb. p. 1335. 

VITALBA, in botany, a name given by fome authors to the 
viorna, or traveller's joy, a tall climbing plant with white 
flowers, common in the hedges. Get. Emac. Ind. 2. 

V1TALIA, a name given by fome authors to the cardiac me- 
dicines. 

V1TALIS, in botany, a name given by fome authors to the 
common telephium, called in Englith Orpine, and live-long, 
from its quality of living and flourifhing a long time after it is 
taken from the root. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

VITEX, the chafe Tree, in botany, the name of a genus of 
trees ; the characters of which are thefe : The flower confifts 
of one leaf, and is, as it were, bilabiated, and tubular be- 
hind ; the piftil arifes from the cup, and is fixed in the man- 
ner of a nail to the hinder part of the flower ; this finally be- 
comes a roundifti fruit, divided into four cells, each contain- 
ing oblong feeds. , 

The fpecies of Vitex, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The Vitex, with broad ferrated leaves. 2. The 
Vitex, with narrower leaves, difpofed in the manner of thofe 
of hemp. 3. The narrow hemp-like leaved Vitex, with 
bluifh flowers. 4. The white flowered Vitex; and 5. The 
Vitex, with extremely narrow leaves. Tournef Inft. p. 603. 
See the article Agnus Cafius. 

VITIFERA, in zoology, a name by which many have called 
the common cenanthe, a bird well known in England by the 
name of the wheat-ear ; and called in lorne places the fallow- 
finch and white-tail. See the article Wheat-£^. 

VITILIGO, a difeafe frequent among the Arabians : it is the 
fame with what is otberwife called Alphas. Hofn. Lex. in 
voc. See the article Alphos, Cycl. hSuppl. 

VITIS, the Vine, the name of a genus of plants; the charac- 
ters of which are thefe : The flower is of the rofaceous kind, 
and iscompofedoffeveral petals, arranged in a circular form; 
from the middle of the flower there arifes a piftil, which is 
furrounded by a number of ftamina ; this finally becomes a 
round, fucculent, or juicy berry, containing ufually four pear- 
fathioned feeds. See the article Vine. 
The fpecies of Vine enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are thefe : 
1. The common, or wild Fine. 2. The Corinthian, or cur- 
rant Vine. 3. The parfley Vine, or Vine with deeply laci- 
niated leaves. 4. The early Vine. 5. The damafk Vine. 6. 
The mufkatel, or Apian Vine. 7. The Pergulane Vine, with 
fruit of the fize and fhape of plums. 8. The African Vine. 
9. The Allobrogic Vine. 10. The large bunched Vine, with 
white fweet and firm grapes. 11. The large bunched Vine, 
With redith, or blackifli fweet grapes. 12. The large 
bunched, with whitifh oval grapes. 13. The hairy Vine. 
14. Theclimbing five-leaved Canada vine. 15. The maple- 
leaved Canada Vine. 16. The abutilon-leaved Canada Vine, 
with purple grapes. 17. The American Vine, with ferrated 
ivy-like leaves. 18. The round leaved American Vine, with 
blue cluftered grapes. 19. The great, trifoliate, American 
Vine, with fmall round grapes in large clufters. 20. The 
fmaller trifoliate American Vine, with larger turbinated grapes 
difpofed in clufters. 21. Thefow-bread leaved American Vine, 
Suppl. Vol. II. 



With racemofe corymbi of black grapes. Tourn. Inft. p. 613. 
See the article Vine. 

Vitis Idcea, the Whortle, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants ; the characters of which are thefe : The flower con- 
fifts of one leaf, and is of the globofe campaniform kind. The 
piftil arifes from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a nail 
to the hinder part of the flower ; the cup finally becomes a 
foft umbilicated berry, juicy, and containing fmall feeds. 
The fpecies of Vitis Idcsa, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe: 1. The Whortle, with oblong crcnated leaves, 
and black fruit. 2. The IVhortle, with roundiib, and not cre- 
nated leaves, and with red fruit. 3. The long leaved white 
berry'd Whortle. 4. The great round leaved Whortle. 5 . 
The fweet-fcented Whortle of Ceylon. 6. The pyrqla- 
leaved Canada Whortle ; and 7. The myrtle-leaved Canada 
Whortle. Tourn. Inft. p. 608. 

VITISALTUS, a word ufed by fome medical writers for the 
Chorea fanili Viti. See the article Vitus'* Dance. 

VITRAOO, in botany, a fpecies of plants, refembling that 
of which the glafs is made. It is otherwife called Helx'tne. 
Hofm. Lex. in voc. See the article Helxine. 

VITREA tabula, a name given by fome authors to the inter- 
nal table of the cranium. 

VITREUS Humor, the vitreous humour of the eye. See the 
article Eye. 

VITRIOL (Cycl. ) — The manner of making the common green 
Vitriol, or copperas, at Bricklefy in Eftex, is this : They ga- 
ther the pyrites, or copperas ftone on the mores of Shepey- 
Ifland, and in other places; and this they lay upon a large 
bed, or floor prepared in the open air, underneath which there 
are gutters, or troughs difpeifed to receive and carry away the 
liquor impregnated with the mineral, to a ciftern where it is 
kept till worked. 

The air and weather difTolves, and breaks thefe ftones ; and 
the rain falling on them, wafhes gradually out all the Vitriol ; 
which is thus feparated from it: they boil the liquor in large 
leaden pans, putting in a great quantity of old iron, and 
when fufliciently evaporated, they let it out into troughs, 
where the Vitriol feparates itfelf, and cryftalizes, fticking to 
the fides of the troughs, and to fticks and bars placed acrofa 
them. The remaining liquor they call the mother of Vitriol, 
and fave it to be afterwards boiled and evaporated again. Ray's 
Englifh Words, p. 139, 

There is contained in the original liquor, of which Vitriol is 
made from the pyrites, a white, acrid, and pungent fait. This 
is feparated from the mother liquor, or brine, when no more 
Vitriol will Ihoot ; and is called by the chemifts, the faline 
principle of Vitriol. 

Common green Vitriol, when diflblved in water, and fepa- 
rated from its metalline, and ochreous, or earthy particles, by 
zink, or any other of the imperfect metals, added in filings to 
the folution, is then much of the nature of this white fait, 
called the faline principle : it is white, not green, more unc- 
tuous than the common Vitriol, and has a grain rather appear- 
ing like nitre than like Vitriol. 

The native white Vitriol of Goflelaer has alfo fomewhat of 
this nature in it, having lefs metal, and much lefs mineral 
fulphur than the common green, or blue Vitriols. The com- 
mon Vitriol, thus feparated from its earthy and metalline parts, 
will yield its fpirit eafily, and with the gentle heat of a fand 
furnace ; as the white fait extracted from the mother liquor of 
Vitriol will: whereas, in the common Vitriol, the metalline 
part fo detains the faline, that it cannot be driven of? in form 
of vapour, till that compages is broken, by a very intenfe and 
violent heat ; what remains in the retort after the diftillation 
of either this or the other fait, is not red like colcothar of Vi- 
triol, but is white and fpungy, and rather refembles burnt 
alum, than any other fubftance, in its appearance. It is infipid 
when firft taken out of the veflel ; but on being expofed to the 
air, it receives ftrange impreflions and alterations. Phil, 
Tranf, N°. 103. See the article Saline Principle. 
There is great reafon to believe, that Vitriols are no other 
than metals of different kinds, penetrated and reduced into a 
new form by fulphur. If thin plates of copper be cemented 
with beds of brimftone between, and the operation repeated 
four or five times with frefh brimftone every time, moft of 
the copper will be converted into Vitriol; and this diflblved in 
water, filtrated and cryftallizcd, will afford elegant rhom- 
boidal blue cryftals, no way diftinguifhable from common 
blue Vitriol. 

The fame procefs may be repeated with iron inftead of copper, 
and the Vitriol will then be the common green kind, or cop- 
peras ; or if the acid liquor, called fpirit, or oil of fulphur by 
the bell, be rubbed on plates of iron or copper, and fuffered to 
dry away in the air, or over a gentle heat, and this repeated 
three or'four times, the metal being afterwards put into water, 
will be fo far corroded and diflblved by it, that there will be 
a liquor produced, which will yield, on a proper evaporation, 
blue orgreencryftals,accordingas iron or copper havebeen ufed. 
This fhews evidently, that the metal thus corroded by the 
acid of Vitriol, is foluble in water, fo far as it has been fo 
corroded ; and that this folution affords true Vitriol. Such may 
be the formation of Vitriol about the copper mines in many 
countries, and fucli the formation of the common green Vi- 
5 1 trkl 
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tfiol or copperas in the pyrites with us in England. That 
Stone is well known to contain fulphur and iron, both in large 
quantity ; and the combination of thefe in the earth, or in 
the air, where moifture enough can get at them, may very 
well be underftood to form Vitriol, which is the natural re- 
fult of fuch a folution. Phil. Tranf. N°. 104. 
It is obfervable, that before metallic Vitriols are difletved in 
water, they cannot be perfectly dried without changing their 
nature; and when diflblved, they conftantly let tall much 
ochre to the bottom ; fo that by repeated folution and cryftal- 
lization of Vitriol in water, all the Vitriol is at length turned 
into ochre, and an unctuous liquor, that cannot eafily be 
dried. Whence the eafier, the quicker, and with the lefs wa- 
ter, fomc falts are diflblved, the more eafily they retain their 
water. 

There is alfo fomething particular in the folution of metals by 
water, for certain falts are required to diflblve them; and 
when they are diflblved into cryftals of Vitriol, they then rea- 
dily and eafily diflblve in water, fo long as thefe cryftals re- 
tain that fait which is the folvent of.the metal ; but when this 
faline folvent is wanting in the Vitriols, water will fcarce dif- 
folve them at all, but fuffers the metallic part to precipitate ; 
but when the metal is previoufly diflblved by its own folvent 
fait, it readily yields to water, and may thus, by a gentle 
evaporation, be reduced to cryftals, wherein the metal, its fol- 
vent, and water always concur in a certain proportion. By 
this method metals are made potable, and act: in the body as 
well, according to the acid folvent, as to the nature of the 
metal diflblved. The action of all Vitriols depends thus upon 
thefe two principles united with water ; and of' this kind are 
the Vitriols of gold, filver, copper, iron, lead, and tin. 
This rule does not extend, however, to all the Vitriols ; for 
thofe of the femi-metals, though they are firft diflblved by 
their acid folvents, fo as to appear in a faline form, cannot 
therefore be diluted with water like the falts of the true me- 
tals : Thus pure regulus of antimony, perfectly diflblved in 
fpirit of fea-falt, adhering to the mercury fublimate, in the di- 
stillation of the butter of antimony, is a true Vitriol compofed 
ofantimony, diflblved in fpirit of fea-falt : Whence one might 
SuSpect, that it would diflblve in water ; but, on the con- 
trary, as foon as water touches it, the acid folvent quits the 
regulus, mixes with the water, and lets fall the metallic calx 
entire. Boerhaave, Chem. part 1. p. 451. 
Liquamen Pyritieum, or mother of Vitriol, is of an acrid and 
firey tafte, very different from that of Vitriol, and has been 
proved by fome late experiments, to contain a fait very dif- 
ferent from the Vitriol. The method of Separating this pure, 
is _to evaporate a quantity of the water, impregnated with 
Vitriol, and received from the beds of the pyrites ; this being 
evaporated to a pellicle, the Vitriol will fhoot in the cold, 
and a quantity of ochre will be precipitated. After this, fuc- 
cceding evaporations will yield more Vitriol and more ochre, 
to the fifth time ; but if the experiment be continued after 
this, the firft Succeeding fhooting of the liquor yields, inftead 
of Vitriol, a yellow fait. 

This contains the laft portion of the ochre remaining in the 
liquor. After this, the matter yielding no more Vitriol, k 
called the wafh, or Liquamen of Vitriol. It taftes acrid and 
firey, and the quantity left from a gallon of the well impreg- 
nated liquor from the bed, is about a pound. From this may 
be procured a white pungent fait, by fubfequent evaporations. 
This is the faline principle of Vitriol, according to the chc- 
mifts, and is contained in fo large a quantity, that near thirteen 
ounces of it may be Separated from a pound of the liquor ; the 
remaining liquor, after this, is what is called Liquamen Vitriol: 
by fome chemifts, but not properly. It will never coagulate 
into fait, but is very firy and acrid to the tafte, and ex- 
tremely ponderous, not lefs fo than oil of Vitriol, nor lefs 
pungent; and is the ftrongeft liquor any way obtained from 
a natural fubftance without diftillation. This liquor being 
expofed to the air in a veflel not clofed, will in a little time 
attraa double its weight of water from it. All corrofive and 
fahne liquors havefomewhat of this property of imbibing moi- 
flure from the air, and weakening themfelves by it ; but this 
liquor attracts it fafter and in greater quantily than any other- 
This liquor receives moft moifture, and inceafes moft 
quickly in wet weather, lefs fo in dry; and this may have 
given occafion to that error fo common among the chemifls 
that feveral preparations of Vitriol derive moifture from the 
moon, and have more or lefs of it, according to her different 
phafes. The changes of the conftitution of the air have ef- 
fected what, in this cafe, they fuppofed to be done bv the 
different phafes of the moon. Phil. Tranf. N°. 103.- ' 
Vitriol of Copper. Theglafs-makershavs a method of mak- 
ing this without corrofives, which was originally practifed by 
Neri, and with which they make fome very fine colours in 
glaSs, particularly a fine fea-green. 

The method of making the preparation is this : Take little 
thin pieces of brafs, and lay them Jlratumfuper jlratum in a 

. crucible, with powder of brimftone. When the veflel is full, 
fet it luted and covered in an open wind furnace, with burn- 
ing coals over it, and let it ftand two hours ; then let the fur- 
nace cool of itfelf, and take out the crucible, the mafs within 

. will be of an obfeure bbckifh purple ; powder and fift it fine, 



and then mixing with every pound of it fix ounces of powdered 
brimftone, take a round veflel of earth, that will bear the 
fire, place it upon iron bars fet acrofs in an open wind fur- 
nace, fill-it with coals, and then put in the powder ; keep it 
burning and ftirring about till all the brimftone is burnt up; 
then take out the pan, and powder the calcined mafs again - 
fift it fine, and proceed with it thrice as before ; the laft time 
let it ftand on the fire till it become red. Put a pound of this 
calcined copper into a glais body, with fix pints of water • 
evaporate two pints or thereabout in a fand heat ; the water 
is then of a fine blue, and mult be poured off clear ; then fil- 
trate it. Evaporate the water from the remaining fediment of 
copper left in the glafs, and with new fulphur calcine it again 
and again ; repeat this five or fix times, and extract the blue 
tincture with water as before ; filtrate all the waters, and put 
them together. Evaporate all to a fifth part or thereabouts, 
and fet it in a cool place, and fine pointed cryftals will be 
formed, refembling emeralds; feparate thefe cryftals, and 
evaporate the water again, till all the cryftals be procured. 
Then put a pound of them into a glafs retort, well luted and 
fitted to a capacious receiver; let the joints be well clofed, 
and make a moderate fire for four hours ; then make it vio- 
lent for twenty hours, or till no more white fumes arife. The 
next day open the receiver, and feparate the liquor into a 
glafs, where it muff be kept carefully fealed up, Neri's "Art 
of Glafs, p. 50. 

Very great things are to be done in the glafs art by means of 
this liquor ; the remainder in the retort expofed to the air for 
a few days, will acquire a blue colour, and this, mixed with 
zaffer, will give glafs a fine fea-green. 

White Vitriol. It has been difputed whether white Vitriol is 
any thing elfe than green Vitriol calcined. But it feems that 
white Vitriol is of a quite different fpecies from either the 
green or the blue Vitriols. See Geoffroy. Mat. Med. Tom. 1. 
p. 124. 

in the condition in which white Vitriol is ufually bought, it 
contains fomewhat both of copper and iron ; but, being puri- 
fied by folution, filtration and cry flail izat ion, it is freed from 
both thefe metals, and appears to be a native Vitriol Jul gene- 
ris. Sec Cramer, Elem. Art. Docim. vol. I. p. 302. ed. 2. 
Med. Eft". Edinb. Abr, vol. 2. p. 472. 
If four ounces of alum be put in concoction with two parts of 
cadmia fojfilis pulverized, the earth of the alum precipitates, 
and its acid takes hold of the earth of zinc, fo that a true 
white Vitriol is the refult. 

This*Vitriol being precipitated by an alkaline lye, and dried, 
after its falts are Separated in water, and then mixed with 
charcoal-duft, it will give zinc, in the manner mentioned 
under the article Zinc. 

The fame thing happens in mixing Vitriol of iron with two or 
three parts of lapis calaminaris ; but the operation is eafier with 
alum and Vitriol of copper. Marggraf in Mem. de 1'Acad. 
de Berlin, 1746. 

Blue Vitriol is made by evaporating ziment-water to a pro- 
per ftandard ; after which it is let out into coolers, where it 
Shoots into regular and beautiful cryftals of a rbomboidal 
form, and compofed of ten planes. Thefe have the fame 
.qualities with the water ; and being diflblved in common wa- 
ter, they make a ziinent liquor, undittinguifliable from the 
native kind. See the article Ziment-^W. 
Blue Vitriol is alfo contained in fury or rufma, and many of 
the pyritse and marcafites or mundics, but Seldom, pure. 
There are alfo fome earths which contain it, but they prin- 
cipally owe it to ziment-waters pafling through them. 
Blue Vitriol has copper for its bafis, and is never ufed inter- 
nally, but only in external applications. There are feveral 
preparations of it recommended in difpenfotories, the moft va- 
luable of which feems to be the aqua Vitriolica cerulea. See 
the article Aqua. 

Vi t r i o l of Quickfilver, the name of a chemical preparation of 
quickfilver, with acid fpirits, the proceSs of which ts this : Let 
fo rich a Solution of quickfilver be made in fpirit of nitre, or 
aqua-fortis, that no more can be contained ; let this Solution 
be made by the affiftance of heat, and the liquor immediately 
afterwards poured oft' into a clean and cold glafs. There will, 
on this, fpontaneoufly fhoot on the bottom of the glafs a faline 
white tranfparent matter, from which the liquor being poured, 
it is found to be a {harp moift faline fubftance, or true Vitriol 
of mercury, foluble in water, and not fafe to be touched : If 
the liquor, poured off from this, be evaporated half away, 
and the remainder fet in a cool place, more cryftals of the 
fame nature with the firft will fhoot. 

Another method of making the Vitriol of mercury, is this : 
Reduce to powder fome defcrepitated fea-falt, and with two 
parts of this mix one part of crude mercury; diftil the whole 
in a glafs body, with a Strong fire, continued for five or fix 
hours ; when the veflels are cold, break them, and there will 
be found a folid dry mercury, Sublimed to the top and fides of 
the body, in form of Vitriol ; Nay, Boerhaave affirms, that 
the common mercury fublimate is a true Vitriol of mercury, 
though fern i- volatile! Boerh. Chem. part 2. p. 301. 
Preparations of Vitriol are, 1. The acid fpirit, or oil of 
Vitriol. 2. Colcothar, or calcined Vitriol. 3 Tartarian Vi- 
triolatunu 4. Spt'ritus Vitrioli dulcis. 5, The compound 

triolatum. 
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fpirit.of Vitriol. See the articles Spirit, Colcotiiae, &?c. 
Cyd. and Suppl. 

OHof Vitriol. Mr. Boyle informs us, that if the caput mor- 
tuum, after the diftillation of the oil of V{ 'trial ', be fuffered to 
lie a confide rable time in the air, it will be {o impregnated 
with new faline particles, as to be worth a fecond diftillation. 
"Works abr. vol. r. p. 142. 

This ftrong acid, when expofed to the air, attracts the moi- 
fture from it in very great quantity, increafing in weight gra- 
dually to more than three times what it was when firft ex- 
pofed, and gradually diminifhing in ftrength. The quantity 
of water it attracts from the air, in any given time, is not, 
however, in proportion to its own quantity, but to its fur* 
face ; and Mr. Boyle has found by experiment, that if the 

! fame quantities be expofed to the fame air in glafTes, in the 
one of which the furface is nine times greater than the other, 
that with the larger furface will gain eighteen grains addition 
in weight, while the other gains only two grains; and fo in 
proportion for any longer time. 

When the oil of Vitriol is fully fatiatcd in the moifteft air, or 
wetteft weather, it afterwards retains o.r lofes its acquired 
weight, as the air proves more or lefs moift. It may there- 
fore be very practicable to make it a means to eftimate the moi- 
ft ure and drynefs of the air. A very eafy machine may be 
contrived to anfwer this purpofe ; for even a common pair of 
fcales will do very well; and by a fcale, on which the tongue 
of the balance fhould move, would mark out the fnjallcft 
changes in the moft nice and accurate manner. 
If a quantity" of oil of Vitriol be expofed in a wide-mouthed 
glafs, till thoroughly Cited with- the moifture of the air, and 
then put into a fcale, and in the moifteft weather exactly 
poifed with a weight in the oppofite fcale, it will only continue 

- exactly poifed fo long as the weather continues in that moift 
ftate j but as the air becomes gradually more and more dry, it 

"will weigh lefs and lefs, and mount, while the fcale with the 
weights preponderates and finks. 

The tongue of a ballance of but an inch and half long, thus 
defcribesan arch of the third.of an inch, by the different rifing 
and falling of the fcale in which the oil of Vitriol \% ; and con- 
fequently if the tongue were a foot long, it would defcribe an 
arch of near three inches, which would be a fufficient fpace to 
mark a fcale of -degrees very nicely upon ; and, as the tongue 
is pointed to thefe, it would be an excellent hygrometer. 
This ballance may be contrived two ways, either fuch whofe 
pin mould be in the middle of the beam, with a very flender 
tapering tongue, of a foot or a foot and half long, pointed to 
thedivifions on a broad arched place fixed above; or elfe the 
fcale with the liquor may be hung to a point of the beam, very 
near the pin, and the other extreme made fo long as to mark a 
large arch on a board, placed conveniently for that purpofe ; 
and the fcale, in either cafe, may very conveniently be a con- 
cave glafs of four or five inches in diameter. On the divifion 
of the arches fhould be inferibed the different temperature^ of 
the air me wn by the liquor. Phil. Tranf. N\ 157. 

- The oil of Vitriol y being a cauftic of an oppofite nature to lapis 
infernally has been known to remove the pain occafioned by 
the application of the latter. See the article Opposite Cqu- 

flics. 

VITRIOLIC [Cyd.) — Vitriolic Minerals are compound 
foflile fubftances, formed of various ftony and earthy particles, 
mixed with others of iron and copper, and that either feparately 
or conjunctly ; fo that, in effedt, they are ores of Vitriols. 
The different kinds of thefe minerals are, 1. The chalcitcs. 
2. The mify. 3 Sory or rufma. 4. Melanteria. 5. Hy- 
rites, or fire-ftone. 6. Marcafites. See the articles Ch a l- 
citis, Misv, &c. Cyd. and Suppl. 

InEurope the only ufe made of chalcitis is as an ingredient of Ve- 
nice-treacle, and even here its place is generally fupplied with 
common green Vitriol calcined to a rednefs. The antient Greeks 
ufed it externally in hemorrhages and collyriums for the eyes ; 
alfo for the herpes and eryfipelas ; but never ventured to give 
it internally. 

The anticnts ufed mify for the fame purpofes as chalcitis, be- 
ing efteemed ruilder than this laft. 

At prefent it is no where put to any ufe, nor indeed does it 
merit it, as containing no other virtues than thofe of green 
Vitriol, though we are not fure what pernicious fubftance it 
may be mixed with. 

Vitriolic Waters. The countries which abound with mines 
of copper and iron ufually afford a great many vitriolic wa- 
ters. 

One of the moft remarkable fprings of this kind, of which we 
have an account, is that near Padderborn in Germany : This 
is a fort of treble fpring, having three openings, and all three 
yielding very different waters. Two of thefe openings are 
not more than a foot and half diftant from one another, and 
yet of (o different qualities, that the one is limpid, bluifh, 
milk-warm, and bubbling, and contains fal armoniac, ochre, 
iron, vitriol, alum, fulphur, nitre and orpiment ;, all thefe 
fubftances having been feparated in its analyfis. The other is 
cold as ice, and is turbid, whitifh, and much heavier, and 
ftronger to the tafte than the other. This holds much orpi- 
ment, with fome fait, alum, nitre, fal armoniac, and 
vitriol. The firit of thefe waters is taken by the people in 
7 
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the neighbouihood, againft worms, and diforders of trie 
lplcen as alfo againft epileptic, ; the: other is poifonous 
to buds, all that drink of it dying in a very little time. The 
experiment has been tried on common hens, with the water 
brought from the fprings into other places, and given them to 
drmk. 

Thofe to which fait is given, after the fwallowing this poifon- 
ous water, firuggle longer before they die by it ; and vinegar 
is found to fave them very often from death, after drinking 
largely of it ; but in this cafe they are fickly for feven or eight 
days after it, and have the pip, as the good women exprefs 

In the ditieaing thofe birds which have died by drinking this 
water, the lungs are always found quite fhrivclled up. . 
J : he people of the country have not been deterred by this bad 
effect of the water, from uting it in medicine ; they take frnall 
quantities of it diluted in water, to deflroy the worms, and it 
performs this very well; but gives them a grievous ticknefs 
while it operates. 

The third ftream, or opening of this remarkable fpring, is 
about twenty paces diftant from the "others ; the water is here 
very clear, of a greenifh colour, and of a four, but not very 
difagreeable tafte. If. is of a. middle weight, and of middle 
qualities between the other two, and is evidently formed of 
the joining of thofe two fprings with fome other frcfh water in 
the way; for a liquor exaifly refembling this third kind may 
be prepared, by mixing equal quantities of the other.:,two 
with a fufficient quantity of commom well-water. Phil. 
Tram". N». 8. 

There is a fpring in Bafil difcharging its water through the 
tanners-ftrcet, or gerber-gaffe, which is of a bluifh colour, 
and fomewhat turbid. This holds blue vitriol, that is, cop- 
per, in the form of a fait, and with it bitumen and antimony ; 
but a much larger proportion of the firft ingredient, than" of 
either of the others. The analyfis of it mews, that it contains 
three parts copper to one of bitumen, and two of antimony. 
It ferves the tanners of the place to good purpofe, their fkins 
receiving one of their preparations from this native water. 
Tile fame town affords leverat other fprings of peculiar quali- 
ties, all owing to the veins of metalline ores, with which the 
earth of the place abounds. The one of thefe is called Bim- 
dulpb's-well, and affords a water of great ufe in medicine, fe- 
vcral being regularly and pcrfedly cured of hydropical diftem- 
pers by it. And another very remarkable one contains, as is 
found by its analyfis, fulphur, nitre, and fome gold. Thefe, 
however, are in fuch fmall quantity in it, as not to prevent its 
being fit for the common ufes of life. It is very ageeable to the 
tafte, and is much efteemed for drinking, and fent for all over 
the town. 

Another vitriolic water runs out of a cavern near Gelfbach in 
Alface. It. is a fattifh and oily liquor, and is ufed by the 
country-people for greafing their wheels ; but it is fit for much 
better purpofes. If it be boiled to the evaporation of a third 
part, there will remain very little water, but a fatty bitumi- 
nous fubftance, like tar, will fubfide to the bottom, and there 
will fwim at the top a yellow, thin, and limpid liquor, very 
much refembling linfeed oil ; and this, diftilled in a fand heat, 
yields an oily and watry liquor ; the firft very good for exter - 
na] ufes, for burns and fcalds ; and the other a good internal 
medicine, in confumptions, and other difeafes of the lun^s. 
Id. Ibid. 

Some time ago there was a water difcovered in England, that 
gave, on many experiments, an appearance of containing na- 
tural and perfect vitriol. This water was found near Egling- 
ham in Cumberland ; and being examined, by adding galls to 
it, it became abfolute ink, much deeper than any of the atra- 
mentous waters ever do : When one half the quantity was 
flowly evaporated, the remainder retained this quality to a 
higher degree than before ; and, on evaporating it yet farther, 
there concreted in it fair cryftals of pure and genuine vitriol. 
This was an appearance wholly new in England, and not eafily 
accounted for, as we have no mineral, except the common 
pyrites, which contains vitriol ; and it is very well known, 
that there requires a fermentation in the air, before the vitriol, 
contained in that ftone, will be difintangled from its other 
ptinciples, fo as to be capable of appearing in its own form ; 
and as this ftone, lying under water, can never impregnate 
that water with its vitriol, it did not feem eafy to conceive in 
what manner a genuine vitriol fhould be communicated to wa- 
ter, where there was no other fubftance which could give it. 
The fufpicions that thefe thoughts gave the gentleman who 
examined this water, occafioned his making a vitit to the place 
where it was produced, when he found that the fuppofed vi- 
triolic fprir/g was no other than an old drift made for the drain- 
ing the water from fome old wrought coal-pits ; the people 
who had worked in thefe, remembered to have feen great 
quantity of pyrites there. This drift was fometimes dry for a 
contiderable time together, and fometimes run in a plentiful 
ftream ; and there is no doubt but that, in thefe dry feafons, 
the air a£ted upon the pyrites, and caufed it to moot its vi- 
triol, which the next tide of water wafhed away, and it came 
offdiflblved in it, and highly impiegnatingit. 
This proved therefore no better a medicinal fpring than fome 
of a like kind, defcribed by Mr. Leigh in his natural hiflory 
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of Lancafhire; and all thefe are very little better than the dif- 
covery of a medicated water in Oldflreet, from the remains 
of an old colour-fhop, or Kircher's reckoning the common 
fhores of Rome among the medicated fprings of Italy. 
The vitriolic fpring which has been fo much talked of near 
Haigh in Lancashire, is no other than an accidental impreg- 
nation of common water, in the fame manner, it being only 
the runnings of an old drift, or drain, made to carry off the 
water from fome pits of cannel-coal ; and this, like the other, 
as it fometimes has water, and at other times is dry, gives 
time for the pyrites to let go its vitriol while dry, and then 
imparts it to the waters that pafs that way afterwards. Thefe 
are not to be accounted medicated fprings, fmce neither natu- 
ral nor continual, and fuch may be any day made at home, by 
laying the common pyritna of our clay, or coal-pits, out to 
moulder in the air, and then pouring water upon it, and after 
a fhort time (landing, taking it off again. Phil. Tranf. 
N°. 245. p. 380. 

VITRUM, in botany, a name given by fome of the old writers 
to the plant we now call glajlum or woad. 
This plant has always been a native of England, and was in 
ufe among the favage inhabitants of this ifland, for painting 
their bodies. Thofe who have not underflood this to be the 

' name of that plant, have been ftrangely perplexed to account 
for thefe people's painting their bodies with Vitrum, glafs, as 
they underflood it : But the whole meaning of this plant ob- 
taining the name of Vitrum, feems to have been its flaming 
the fk'm to a pale blue colour, or, as it was called by many, a 
glafs-colour. 

Vitrum, Glafs. As impenetrable as glafs is to the common 
menflruums, we find it eaten by the air in length of time, 
when cxpofed in old windows j but the effects of its being kept 
. in a fubteiraneous place are much more flrange. Borricbius 
tells us, that at the time when he was at Rome, there was 
dug up a whole houfe from under the kitchen-garden of a citi- 
zen. The houfe had been buried there ten ages, and there 
were found in it feveral glafs urns, or lachrymatories. The 
glafs of thefe had no holes made in it, as our old glafs in cham- 
ber-windows has, but flill retained its fmooth furface and 
tranfparence ; but it was fplit into a vail number of thin laminae, 
which were as pellucid and fine as Mufcovy glafs j and in 
fome places were tinged with all the beautiful colours that art 
could have given. We are not acquainted 1 perf.6t.ly with the 
antient way of working their glafs ; but it is not probable there 
could be any thing particular in the formation of the veiTcl, to 
determine it to fplit thus into flakes ; but that glafs of the fame 
Icind, in any form, would have done the fame. Borrich. de 
Ortu Chemise. 

Vitrum Antimpnii Ceratum, in pharmacy, is thus prepared : 
Take glafs of antimony in powder, one ounce, bees wax' one 
dram ; melt the wax in an iron ladle, then add the powder 3 
fet them on a flow fire without flame, for the fpace of half an 
hour, continually flirring them with a fpatula ; then take it 
from the fire ; pour it upon a piece of clean white paper, 
powder it, and keep it for ufe. 

The glafs melts in the wax with a very flow fire. After the 
materials have been about twenty minutes on the fire, they 
begin to change colour, and in ten more come to the colour 
of fnuff; which is a mark of the medicine's being fufficiently 
prepared. 

The ordinary dofe for adults is ten or twelve grains ; but it is 
fafeft to begin with fix grains. The quantity of a fcruple has 
been given to a ilrong man, which wrought gently. 
This medicine has for fome time been held a fpecific in dyfen- 
teries; but the preparation and manner of giving it have been 
kept a fecret, till Dr. Young generoufly made it public. 
Dr. John Pringle fays, he tried it in a dyfentery of four years 
Handing, with fiirprizing fuccefs. See Med. Eff. Edmb. vol.5. 
art. 15. 

It has been given in dyft'nteries, with or without a fever, 
whether epidemic or otherwife, and whether bleeding and vo- 
mits have been premifed, or not. In its operation, it fome- 
times makes the patient fick, and vomits him ; it purges al- 
moft every perfon ; but it has been known to cure without 
any evacuation or iicknefs. It is to be given with an empty 
flomach, for then it operates molt mildly. Nothing is to be 
drank after it for three hours, unlefs the patient is very fick, 
and difpofed to vomit ; in which cafe warm water may be oi- 
ven, as in other vomits. 

This medicine Ihould not be given for diarrhoeas in the end of 
confumptions. Other diarrhoeas have been cured with large 
dofes of it 3 but in fuch cafes it fails oftner than in dyfenteries. 
During the ufe of this powder, fermented liquors fhould be 
abfla'med from, and a milk diet is proper. See Medic. EfT. 
Edinb. ibid. 

This preparation has alfo been found fuccefsful in uterine hae- 
morrhages, both in young and old. 

It has alfo been tried in colic pains, from vifcidities in the in- 
teilines, and found a fafe and eafy purgative, and fometimes a 
gentle emetic. 

1 he method of giving it is in a bolus, with conferve of rofes, 
diafcordium, or theriaca Edinenfis. An opiate, after the ope- 
ration, is proper. See Medic. Eff. or the Abridgment, vol.i. 
p. 193. feq. 



Vitrum Morrhinum, Morrhine, or Myrrhine Glafs , a name 
given by Pliny, and fome of the antients, to a fort of manu- 
facture made in Egypt, which though truly no other than a 
kind of glafs duelled of its tranfparency, yet was made fo 
nicely to imitate the myrra or ?norra of the Indies, fo famous 
among the Romans, under the form of cups and veflels, cal- 
led murrbina vafa, that it was called by fome, murrha altera 
another fort ot murrba, and the cups made of it honoured with 
the nanie of murrhine vejjels. This ferves to Ihew, that the 
myrrhina vafa, properly fo called, were not of any precious 
flone, as vulgarly fuppofed, but of a fort of porcelain. See 
the article Morrina. 

VITTA, among the Romans, a fillet with which the women 
in Rome bound their hair. The matrons wore a double one, 
to diftinguifl) them from the virgins, whofe Vitte were An- 
gle. 

Pitta were alfo worn by priefls and' poets-, in which cafe they 
were made of branches of olive or laurel - } the flatues of the 
gods were likewiie adorned with Pitta--, as were altars, the 
doors of temples, victims and fupplicants. P'itifc. in voc. 

Vitta Ctsrulea, in conchy liology, a fpecies of doliu?n. Seethe 
article Dolium. 

Vitta, in ichthyology, a name given by Gaza, and fome 
others, to the fifh called by others, tania 3 and by the Italians, 
cepole. See the articles' T Jen i a and Cepole. 

VITULUS Marinus, ihefea-calf, in zoology. See the article 
Phoca. 

Vitulus, Calf, in zoology. See the article Calf. ' 

Vituli Aquatici, in the hiftory of infects, a name given by 
the German writers to thofe {lender and long worms found in 
waters, and refembling horfe-riairs, and which are fuppofed 
by the vulgar to be' no other than real hairs, animated by lying 
in the water. We are not yet perfectly informed of all parts 
of their hiftory ; but Dr. Lifter has found them in the bodies 
of feveral of the common beetles. 

VI TUS's Dance, or St. Vitus'/ Dance, in medicine, the 
name of a peculiar fort of convulfion, to which young women 
are principally fubject, toward the time of the firfl eruption 
of the menfes. 

It feems to have had its name from the account which Hor- 
ftius gives of fome women who once every year paid a vifit to 
the chapel of St. Piius near Ulm, and there exercifed them- 
felves day and night in dancing, being difordered in mind, till 
they fell down like people in an extafy : By this means they 
were always reflored to health for a whole year, till the return 
of May, at which time they were again feized with a refllefs- 
nefs, and diforderly motions of their limbs, fo as to be obliged, 
at the anniverfary of St. Pitus i to repair again to the faid 
chapel, for the fake of dancing. Horjtius, Ep. Med. S. 7. 
It is the mod frequent with girls, yet not peculiar to them, 
attacking boys alfo, from the age often to fourteen. It firfl 
fhews itfclf by a fort of lamenefs, or rather unfleadinefs of one 
of the legs, which the patient draws after him like an idiot, 
and afterwards affects the hand on the fame fide j which being 
brought to the bread, or any other part, can by no means be 
held in the fame poflure for a moment, but is diflorted or 
ftretched by a fort of convulfion to a different poflure and 
place, notwithstanding all poffible efforts to the contrary. 
If a glafs of liquor be put into the patient's hand to drink, be- 
fore he can get it to his mouth, he makes a hundred odd gri- 
maces and geflures, for not being able to carry it flrait, be- 
.caufe his hand is drawn different ways by the convulfion, as 
foon as it has reached his lips, he throws it fuddenly into his 
mouth, and drinks it very nattily, as if he meant only to di- 
vert the fpectators. 

As this diforder appears to proceed from fome fharp humours 
thrown upon the nerves, which, by their irritation, excite 
preternatural motions, it feems that the curative indications 
are to be directed firfl to leflen thofe humours by bleeding and 
purging, and fecondly, to flrengthen the nervous fyflem. 
Dr. Sydenham therefore propofes the following method : Firft 
to take from the arm feven or eight ounces of blood, more or 
lefs, according to the flrength of the patient. The next day 
let him take a gentle purge of rhubarb, fena, manna, &c. 
In the evening of this day, let him take a draught, with a 
fcruple of Venice-treacle, and eight drops of liquid laudanum 
mixed in honey and milk-water. This purging and opiate 
draught is to be repeated at fome days diflance, and the bleeds 
ing is alfo to be repeated to the fourth time ; and in the inter- 
mediate days, a cordial and nervous electuary is to be given, 
compofed of the conferves ofrofemary, orange-peel, and Ro- 
man wormwood, with Venice-treacle, candied nutmeg and 
candied ginger ; of this the bgnefs of a nutmeg may be given 
every morning and afternoon, drinking after it a decoction of 
piony, mailer-wort, and elecampane, and angelica-roots, the 
leaves of rue, fage, betony, and other cephalic plants, with 
orange-peel, and juniper-berries. 

Spirit of harts-horn may alfo be given every night in fmall 
dofes, in a nervous julep, and plailers of gum caranna may be 
applied to the foles of the feet. According as the cure advances, 
the patient recovers the ufe of his hand and foot, and his 
amendment may always be difcovered by letting him attempt 
to bring a glafs of any liquor to his mouth in a flrait line; 
though the bleeding fhculd not be repeated beyond the fourth 
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time, yet the alterative and purging medicines fiiould 
be continued till the patient is quite well ; and as people are 
fubjecf to relapfes in this diforder, it is proper to give the 
fame medicines, and to bleed at the return of that feafon ot 
the year. 

The firft fymptoms in this difeafe are often perceived to come 
on at the hips and os facrum, or extremity of the back- 
bone ; from thence a pain extends itfelf acrofs the navel, and 
thence the pain runs up to the top of the head : as foon as this 
happens theconvullions ufually begin ; thefe often firft appear 
in the belly, and are fo violent, that two or three perfons can 
fcarce hold the patient, and are forced to lie upon the bed to 
prevent him from railing up his belly in a ftrange manner. 
After this, in fome cafes, the nerves of the lungs become af- 
fected, and the patient will imitate the barking of a dog, or 
the marling and howling of that animal when hurt : after this, 
the nerves of the jaws generally fuller, and the teeth are map- 
ped violently together, and the mouth foams ; perfons have 
fometimes beaten out their teeth with the violence of mapping 
them together in thefe agonies. 

There is, in the Philofophical Tranfat~lions, an account of a 
cafe of this kind following a fever, in which the patient at- 
tempted to bite every body about him, and would have even 
gnawed his own flefh, if he had not been prevented ; but, 
though the people about him thought, from all thefe fymp- 
toms, that he had been bitten by a mad dog, and that this 
was madnefs, yet, on offering him water, he drank, or rather 
lapped it greedily ; which proved it could be no effcdl of that 
bite, becauie the great fymptom of fuch diforders, the dread 
of liquids, did not (hew itfelf in him. Thefe were merely the 
effect of this Chorea Sandi Viti, and were attended with 
twitching of the arms and legs, which conftitute that diftem- 
per; his noifea alfo were not confined to thofe of a dog, but 
in different fits, he reprefented the founds of different animals, 
as the roaring of a bull, the grunting of a hog, and the noife 
of a goofe. 

Thefe were not premeditated, or meant by the patient, as 
imitably of fuch founds, but merely proceeded from the for- 
cing out the air from the lungs in different manners, according 
to the different power of the convulfion, which affected their 
nerves. The patient in this cafe was fpeechlefs, not only in 
the time of the fits, but for a week together ; and the 
country people fell into the common error of fuppofing that 
he was bewitched, but the phyfician cured them of that belief, 
by the curing the patient of his diftemper by the common 
means, as they were convinced, that a diabolical fpirit could 
not be caff out by a regular courfe of phyfick. Phil. Tranf. 
N°. 287. p. 1480. 

VIVACE, Vivacemente, or Vivamente, in the Italian 
mufic, fignifies to play with life and fpirit. It requires a de- 
gree of movement between largo and allegro, but neareft al- 
legro. See the articles Largo and Allegro. 

VIVACISSIMO, in the Italian mufic, denotes a degree or two 
quicker than Vivace, and is much the fame with allegro. See 
the article Allegro. 

VIVERR.A, in zoology, the name by which authors call the 
Ferret; called by fome alfo ?nujlela fyfoeftris, furo, and/«- 
runculus. 

The ufe we make of this creature, is the fending it into rab- 
bet holes to drive them out ; but we are obliged to faften up 
their mouths, that they may not tear the rabbets to pieces ; 
but it ftill is able to annoy them with its claws, and foon 
drives them out. It feeds on milk, fmall birds, and the flelh 
of animals, and is a creature eafily kept tame, and will breed 
and bring up its young in that (late ; and thefe will naturally 
hunt the rabbet, in the fame manner as their parents. 
It is of a middle fize, between the weafel and polecat ; its 
head is fmall and flattifn ; its ears fhort, erect, and very wide ; 
its nofe, or fnout, long, like that of a hog; and its eyes 
fmall and red ; its colour is a pale, yellowifh white ; the 
back and fides a little darker than the belly ; and its feet have 
all five claws each : it breeds very well with us, but is faid 
not to be a native here, but brought from Africa. Ray's 
Syn. Quad. p. 198. 

Viverra Indica, the Indian Ferret, a name by which fome 
have called the animal known in America by the name of 
qitirpele and qui I. See the article Quirpele. 

VIVES, a name given by our farriers to a difeafe of horfes, 
which confifts in the growth of certain flattifh kernels in duf- 
ters, like bunches of grapes, beginning from the ears, and 
creeping downwards, between the chap and the neck of the 
horfe toward the throat. 

When they are inflamed they fwell, and become not only 
painful to the creature, but are even mortal, flopping his 
wind unlefs a fpeedy courfe be taken for their cure. The 
difficulty of breathing, which they occafion in their pro- 
grefs toward this higlieft degree, occafions many fymptoms, 
which being mifunderftood by the farriers not being well ac- 
quainted with the nature of this difeafe, are often treated as. pe- 
culiar diftempers themfelves, and the creature perifhes by the 
treatment of them in an improper manner. 
The horfe will often He down, and ftart up again, and tum- 
ble about in a ftrange manner, and be fuppofed to have con- 
Suppl. Vol, II. 
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Millions, when he has really no other complaint but the dif- 
ficulty of talcing his breath. 

The common caufe of this diftemper, is the drinking cold 
water alter any violent heat : It is alfo fometimes faid to arifc 
from the eating too much bad corn. The method of cure is 
to be varied according to the progrefs and ftate of the difeafe, 
and the immediate danger. 

\rT tumors be not grown fo large as to put the horfe in 
abfolute danger of fuffocation, the farrier ufually attempts to 
rot them away, by taking hold of each gently with a pair 
of pincers, and beating them gently witn the handle of a 
ihoemg-hammer, or bruifmg them with the hand alone, till 
they grow foft ; this will often make them difappear ; but this 
method is only to be ufed when they are nearly ripe ; for 
otherwile they will return after a time ; their being in a pro- 
per ftate for this, is known by the feparation of the hair, which 
eafily comes off on the taking hold of it between the fingers. 
if the cafe be more defperate, and the horfe likely to be°im- 
mediately fuffocated, it is beft to open them with an inftru- 
rnent. Whether this, or the other method be taken, the horfe 
ihould immediately after be blooded under the tonsrue, and 
afterwards in the flanks, and his mouth waftied with" fait and 
vinegar, and fome of the fame mixture mould be put into his 
ears, rubbing and fqueezing them hard to make it penetrate : 
this will wonderfully affwage the pain. After this, the horfe is 
to take a quart of white wine, with two handfuls of hemp- 
leedbruifed, two nutmegs fcraped, and the yolks of fix eggs, 
all thoroughly mixed in it. About an hour after this draught, 
he is to have the following glyfter : Boil an ounce and half 
offal polycrcftum, finely powdered, in five pints of beer; 
when this is taken off' the fire, two ounces of oil of bays is to 
be put to it; and the whole is to be thrown up blood-warm. 
I his is a regular method, and feldom fails of a cure ; but 
fome, who are not willing to have fo much trouble and ex- 
pence, only cut holes where the kernels are, and pick them 
out at thefewith a wire; they then fill the hole with fait, and 
at the end of three days it will run; after this they wafh the 
wound fome days with the juice of fage, and heal it with the 
common green ointment, or with a mixture of honey, but- 
ter, and tar. 

VIVIPAROUS (Cycl.) —The females of all the quadruped 
clafs are viviparous, and thofe of the bird clafs are all ovi- 
parous. 

The laws of nature in the larger animals, are therefore, in a 
great meafure, fixed and certain ; but it is not fo in the infeft 
tubes, nor in the fifties ; for of thefe fome are viviparous, and 
others oviparous ; and thofe of genera nearly allied to one 
another. 

Among infefls, the much greater number are oviparous ; but 
there are many which are not fo, as the puccrons, progallin- 
fedts, cochineal, &c. The millepedes and fcorpions are alfo 
well known to be fo ; all the females of the butterfly, and of 
fome other claffes, lay only eggs ; but the mod lingular and 
remarkable inconftancy in nature, if we may be allowed the 
exprefiion, is that in the fly kingdom ; the fame clafs of in- 
fects, and even the fame genus, will furnifh us with fome 
which are viviparous, and others which are oviparous ; the 
two-winged flies give us inftanccs of this ; but thefe are not 
fingle in that refpecft ; for among the reptile world, there are 
other creatures which are fubject. to the fame varieties ; and 
Swammerdam has obferved a viviparous fnail. The two- 
winged viviparous flies bring forth worms, in all refpects the 
fame with thofe hatched from their eggs in the other fpecies. 
Many authors having obferved the flies in general to lay eggs, 
have too haftily declared flies to be oviparous ; and, on the 
contrary, fome having feen them produce living worms, 
were of opinion, that they were all viviparous. Redi very 
juftly blames both fides for making general inferences from 
particular fafts, and then propofes a queftion, whether the 
fame fly, in different circumftances, may not depofit eggs, or 
living animals, and whether external caufes, as the heat of 
the air, &c. may not make thofe eggs, naturally ordained to 
have been laid in that form, hatch in the creature's body, and 
thence appear in form of a living offspring : but as there is no 
probability of a chicken being in the body of the hen, though 
it may eafily happen that an egg may be detained there, fo 
neither is there any probability of that which nature ordained 

, to be produced in the egg ftate by the fly, fhould by any ac- 
cident be made to hatch into a young one, in the body of the 
mother. 

The fpecies of viviparous two-winged flies, are much more rare 
than the oviparous ; and among the four-winged clafs, they 
are yet more uncommon. It is not certain, that any of the 
latter, befide the winged pucerons, are of this kind ; but 
among the former, there are fix or feven fpecies which are 
known always to produce living worms, and probably many 
more will be difcovered, by a more clofe attention than has 
hitherto been given them, to be fo too. When we fee the 
eggs of a fly depofited in great numbers on food, excrements, 
or other fubftances, it is eafy to follow the changes of the 
creature produced from thofe eggs ; and when one has it in the 
fly ftate, there is a fufrkient proof that this fpecies of fly is 
oviparous : but it is much otherwife in refpecf to the vivipa- 
5 K rous 
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Hits kinds ; fmce when we fee the multitudes of fmall fly-worms 
already living on any of theft fubftances, it is not to be known 
from all their fuccceding changes, whether they were pro- 
duced from the body of the parent-fly in thatfhte, or as eggs. 
To dillinguifh with certainty, whether a fly be oviparous or 
viviparous, the belt means is certainly to obferve. it in the in- 
ftant of its producing its eggs, or young ones, which ever they 
are ; but asljhat is a moment not eafily feized, its place may 
be fupplied ' either by opening the body of a female fly, di- 
ftc-nded and full of eggs cr young, and the arrangement and 
form of the bodies contained, will eafily determine the ob- 
server, whether he is to look on them as eggs, or embryo-ani- 
mals : But a yet more certain way is to take a fly which ap- 
pears ready to depofit its future progeny, and fqueezing its 
body, force out a part of what would naturally have been 
thrownout in a. little time, and it will be eafy to fee whether 
thefe are eggs or worms. 

It is eafyto find about our houfes one of thefe fpecics of vivi- 
parous flies; the creature is always buzzing about the places 
where meat is kept, and loves to depofit her young as the 
common, blue flefh-fly does its eggs, on meat. Its way of 
carrying its wings is the fame with that of the blue fly, and its 
antenna; are of tbe fame form. It at leaft equals the blue fly 
in length, but its body is lefs thick, and is a little bent at the 
hinder part ; its colour is grey. Oil the corcelet this colour 
arifes from a feries of long but irregular afh-coloured lines 
ranged on a brown ground : A fimilar colour is alfo fcen on 
the upper part of the rings of the body ; but the grey fpots 
here are much fhorter than on the corcelet, and almolt fquare, 
and the colour between thefe is a {hining brown, which, in 
fome lights, has a caff of blue. Its legs are black ; its petty 
wings whitifh ; and its reticular eyes reddifh. 
When a female of this fpecies is taken on meat, and has not 
too flat a body, one may always expect the fuccefs of an at- 
tempt to find that fhe is big with living young. Taking a fly 
of this kind, and in this ftate, between ones fingers, and ob- 
ferying its hinder part, one fhall ufually fee a fmall and fome- 
what cylindric oblong body thruff. itfelf out, and move from 
fide to fide, and fometimes make many finuofities ; this will 
be found to become more and more long, as it is more and 
more difengaged from the body of the fly, and is indeed no 
other than a worm now firft appearing, and endeavouring to 
difengage itfelf from the body of its parent; a few moments 
now lets it at liberty ; and it is no fooner fallen off, than the 
end of another like worm appears at the fame apperture, and 
in a few moments gets its liberty, as the former did ; this is 
fucceeded by another, and fo on for ten, twenty, or fome- 
times many more ; and when the creature feems tohave done 
producing them, the flighteft prcfl'ure on the belly will fend 
out numbers more, and fometimes two or three are, by this 
means, forced out at the pafTage together. The aperture is 
naturally large, through which they are to pafs, and is, befide 
this, capable of great extenfion. 

It is ufually the head of the worm that firft makes its appear- 
ance ; but this is not always the cafe; and efpecially where 
external prcfl'ure has been ufed, 'tis not uncommon for the 
hinder part of the worm to appear firft ; and when many of 
them have, by this means, been forced cut together, and the 
pafTage by this means is become enlarged, 'tis no uncommon 
thing for a number of them coming out together, to brina 
with them a part of the membrane in which they had been 
enclofed, while in the body of the parent-fly. 
The confideration, however, of the many animals of the in- 
fefi clafs, which are often found to breed and nourifh in their 
bodies worms, not their own offspring, but that of the eggs 
of other infeas lodged in their flefh, and eating them up alive, 
might lead one to doubt whether thefe worms, inftead of 
being the genuine offspring of the fly, were not a fet of cruel 
enemies which had been long devouring and preying on its en- 
trails ; and what might fomething favour this opinion, is, that 
the fly ufually dies foon after it has finifhed its depofiting them. 
But there needs no more to refute this error, than to give 
thefe new-born worms fome meat ; the eagernefs with which 
they bury themfelvcs in it, is a proof of their being in a condi- 
tion to eat, and that greedily ; whereas the worms bred in the 
bodies of infeas, from the eggs of other creatures, when they 
leave the body of the creature, have no farther occafion for 
food, but have nothing to do but to prepare for their transfor- 
mation. On the other hand, if one continues to obferve thefe 
worms produced from the fly, one fhall find that they behave 
in. all refpeQs like thofe produced from the eggs of the blue 
flefh-fiics ; they eat the meat to a certain time ; then having 
obtained their full growth, they leave the fubftance they had 
fed on, and run into the earth, where they are afterwards 
found in form of nymphs, enclofed in a fhell made of their 
own (kill ; and, at proper diflances of time, there are pro- 
duced from thefe, flies male and female ; the latter, in all re- 
fpeas perfeaiy like the parent-fly, from whofe body the 
worms had been feen to come. 

There are, befide this fpecies, two other of the viviparous 
flies, which are not uncommon. Both 'thefe, in a great mea- 
sure, referable the former ; but their bodies are fhorter ; and, 
m the whole, they much more than the other approach to the 
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form of the blue flefh-fly. They are alfo fmaller than the for- 
. mer fpecies ; the one of them, however, on the whole*'- is 
not much fo, and, though fhorter, yet is much thicker both 
in the corcelet and- body. They are both,, though fmaller 
than that kind, yet tolerably large flies, and are bigger than 
the common horfc-fly. 

On the leaves of ivy alfo there are often feen, about autumn 
two other fpecies of viviparous flies, which are eafily diffin- 
guifhed fromaU the otheis. Thofe of one of thefe -fpecies are 
larger than the great blue flefh-fly, and have a fhorter and 
thicker body than that kind. The manner of carrying the 
wings is alfo the fame in both; but though both have antennse 
of the battledore kind., yet they are evidently diftihguilhed. by 
this, that the extremities of the one are lenticular, and .thofe 
of-the others prifmatic. Near the origin of each wing-thefe 
have a brownifh fp.ot, as have thofe oviparous flies: which 
ufually have in .their body only two large eggs at a time, and 
which are produced of the yellow worms, fo commonin cpw- 
dung. But thefe viviparous ones differ from thofe ; flies,! in 
that they arc larger, and of a deep, but dead brown j whereas 
the others are black, or nearly fo. i!T 

The other fpecies is not much unlike this in form, but is 
fmaller, being not more than of the bignefs of the blue flefh- 
fly, and of a bluifh black ; fo that it might eafily be miltaken 
for one of the common flefh-fiies, were it not for the two 
brown fpots at the infertion of the wings ; and both this and 
the former fpecies are plainly diltinguilhed from the cow-dun^- 
fly before delcribcd, by their wanting the. gold-coloured down 
which that has on the fore-part of its head. Reaumur, Hift. 
Infect, vol. 4. p.405. feq. 

ULCER (Cycl.)— Callous Ulcers. The cure of callous VU 
cers is attended with very great difficulties, and indeed no cure 
is to be expected, till the callus is perfectly extirpated. This 
is to be done three ways ; the mildeft of thefe, which is fuited 
to recent callufes, and fuch as are not yet become very hard, 
is by means of corrofive medicines, and of thefe the milder 
kinds are often fufficient ; burnt alum either rubbed on the 
parts alone, or applied with an equal part either of the com- 
mon digeftive or bafiHcon, will fometimes anfwer this purpofe 
in thefe cafes, as will alfo the /Egyptian ointment, to which a 
fmall quantity of red precipitate may be added occafionally. If 
the callus will not yield to thefe remedies, it muff, be attacked 
with the common cauftic, or with butter of antimony, or 
with a folution of quickfilver in fpiritof nitre. 
Another mild method of extirpating callofities we are alfo 
taught by Le Dran. This author advifes to apply, for four or 
five days, a planner made of the diachylon with the gums, and 
the mercurial plafter, with a quadruple proportion of mercun', 
mixed in equal quantities ; this is to be renewed mornine and 
night,, in order to foften the callous lips as much as poffible ; 
after this he makes numerous incifions, fo deep as to pafs 
quite through the fubftance of the callus, and flops the blood 
which flows from thefe with dry lint ; then the fame plafter is 
again applied, and fo laid on, that it may touch the naked in- 
cifed lips. After about four days of this treatment, the fcari- 
fications are again repeated, and this to a third or fourth time, 
if the callohty be not before deftroyed. 

If callous Ulcers are attended with fiftulous finufes, thefe muffc 
always be laid open, before we can attempt to deftroy the 
callus, with any probability of fuccefs j after this they may be 
cured as before directed ; or, if the ufe of the knife be not 
fafe, or the patient dreads it too much, it will be proper to 
form tents, and thruft them up the finus, firft anointing them 
with the /Egyptian, or with Wurtz's brown ointment. By 
thefe methods a callus, that is not of long flanding, may be 
extirpated ; if the ends of the tents, laft mentioned, be touched 
with butter of antimony, red precipitate, or the infernal ftonc, 
the bufinefs, in that method, will be the more eafily effected ; 
and, in cafes of this kind, where the callus cannot be reached 
by the corrofive end of the tent, it is a very good method to 
inject into the finus either the phagedenic-water, or a folution 
of the /Egyptian or brown ointment in fpirit of wine. The 
opening of the finus fhould be then clofed, to keep in the in- 
jection as long as may be, and the operation frequently re- 
peated. 

Sometimes, however, it is found abfolutely neceflary to ufe 
the knife, as in callous Ulcers, or fiftula?, that are of very- 
long ftanding, and that have formed variety of finufes, and 
when either nothing can be done by corrofive medicioes, or 
elfe that they tear and corrode the nerves, and bring on convul- 
fions, and other bad fymptoms, before they affect the callus. 
In thefe cafes the beft and fafeft way is to lay open the finus, 
taking care not to wound the nerves, tendons, and arteries ; 
and, after that, all the callufes may be eafily deftroyed by 
the common methods. Finally, if even this method fhould 

. not have the defired effect ; and if the patient has a confidera- 
ble fhare both of ftrength and courage, and the fituation ofthe 
nerves and arteries is favourable, the callus parts muft be ail 
either entirely cut out with the knife, or burned away byrhe 
actual cautery. This operation, though a very painful one, 
is attended with this great good conkquimce, that it will -re- 
duce the moft inveterate callous Ulcer to the ftate oi a frefh 
wound i and unlefs a caries, or bad habit of body, ortheppx, 

: t \fcurvy t 
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fcurvy, or dropfy, of fome other confiitutionai complaint, be 
in the way, it may be cured as cafily as a frqfh wound. Hei- 
Jler's Surgery," p. 251. 

Cutaneous Ulcers. Such of thefe as attack the fkin of the 
face, both in infants and adults, approach very much to the 
nature of the truly phagedenic Ulcers ; for they, like thofe, 
arife from an acrimony of the blood, and are very apt to fpread 
abroad ■. 

In both thefe eafes therefore purging medicines, -with fuch as 
fweeten the blood, will always prove of fervice. Decoclions 
of the woods, or of the fharp-pointed dock root, or the herb 
fumitory, mould be drank ori thefe occafions, half a pint at a 
draught, as hot as can well be borne, three or four times a 
day. And fome of thefe draughts fhould be taken in bed, and 
a gentle fweating be promoted for fome time afterwards. And 
abforbent and fweetening powders ; as thofe prepared from 
•antimony and flower of brimftone, mould be taken at the fame 
time. When this cafe happens to infants at the. breaft, they 
can only take fome flight dofes of .medicines to open the 
bowels ; but the mothers' or nurfes ought to be enjoined the 
regimen juft mentioned. . 

In _ regard to the external applications, oil of tartar per deli- 
quium will be found of great fervice ; a pencil or feather is to 
be dipped in this, and rubbed over the parts three or four'times 
a day. This may either be" thus ufed alone, or elfe mixed 
with oil of eggs and wax, and a plafter laid" over it, of the de 
minio, or any other of the It-ad plafters, or one of fperma ceti 
and camphor. 

If the whole face be affected, which in infants is not unfre- 
quently the cafe, a: plafter would prove highly troublefome ; 
but, in this cafe, the proper ingredients may 'be fpread in a 
fofter form over a hnnen mafk. Lime-water is a medicine of 
great power and value alfo in thefe cafes, as is likewife the 
water ufed in the warning diaphoretic antimony. The tillers 
may very properly be warned with either of thefe, and the li- 
tharge or pompholyx ointment afterwards applied ; to which, 
in very ftubborn cafes, a little crude mercury may be added ; 
and fumetimes a fmall admixture of red precipitate is found 
neceflary ; and finally, if thefe Ulcers are attended with a large 
and foul difcharge, it will be proper to fprinkle them with 
fome of the abforbent powders, as tutty, lapis calaminaris, 
cerus, chalk, or the like, mixed up occasionally with a little 
native cinnabar, or red precipitate ; or, if it be found more 

: convenient, thefe powders may conveniently enough be made 
into an ointment with cream. Hajlcr's Surgery, p. 247. 

Fijiulous Ulcers. When it is difcovcred, either by the eye or 
probe, that Ulcers are become fiftulous, though the fiftuhe cr 
iinufes are not yet become callous, the readieft way of curing 
them is by laying them open, if that can be conveniently 
done, down to the bottom with the knife, and after this they 
may be cleanfed and healed. As patients, however, are al- 
ways averfe to the knife, the cure of thefe may be attempted 
hy injecting them with the decoctions of vulnerary herbs, fuch 
as agrimony, birth-wort, or ladies mantle, and drefling them 
with digeftive ointments or lint. Many furgeons are, in thefe 
cafes, fond of thrufting their dreffings to the bottom of the fi- 
nus with tents ; but they are very apt to do mifchief by their 
hardnefs, and too great length, often bringing en a callus, in- 
flammation, or too great flux of humours on the part. They 
ought therefore either wholly to be laid afide, in thefe cafes, 
or elfe to be made as foft and as fhort as the nature of the 
cafe will admit. The next particular, in the cure of thefe 
fiftulous finufes, is to prefs the fundus as near to the mouth or 
opening as poflible ; and when the wound is cleanfed, and the 
proper dreffings applied, a fmall comprefs, or a flip of plafter, 
doubled up in the form of a fmall comprefs, muft be laid on 
the part where the fundus, or bottom of the fiftula, is judecd 
to be feated, fecuring all on. by a larger comprefs, and the 
proper bandages. In rolling up, in thefe cafes, the proper 
method is always to place the beginning of the roller upon the 
fundus of the fiitula, or at leaft to make the preflure tight upon 
that part ; the continuation of this will urge the contained 
matter up toward the opening, and the fundus, or bottom of 
the finus, will naturally be the firft part that heals. When 
thefe finufes penetrate fo deep, that there is no coming at their 
bottoms with the dreffings, vulnerary injections muft be fre- 
quently ufed ; and, of thefe, none are more ferviceable in thefe 
cafes, than the following : Take of the common digeftive, 
prepared with turpentine, diflblved in the yolk of an e™, an 
ounce and half j honey, either fimple, or the honey of rofes, 
or of celandine, an ounce ; common-proof fpirit, nine ounces ; 
mix thefe together for an injection. Or take of a'deco&ion 
of fcordium, or elfe of fouthern-wood • or agrimony, eight 
ounces; common-proof fpirit, three ounces ; elixir proprieta- 
tis, or elTence of myrrh and aloes,' one ounce; honey of rofes, 
two ounces ; mix all together. Thefe are to be injected at 
every drefling, and the opening of the fiftula muft afterwards 
be kept clofed, to keep them in its cavity for fome time, 
which will much haften the agglutination of the part. If this 
method of cure does not fticceed, recourfe muft at laft be had 
to the knife; and, indeed, in very m.my of thefe cafes, there 
is no great probability of relief from any other means, parti- 
cularly where the fundus lies directly downward, or- where the 
fiftula takes fuch an irregular courfe, that the fundus of it 
3 



■ " cannot, with any fuccefs, be prefled toward the opening 1 , la 
this cafe there is no relief to be had, but by laying it open to 
, the bottom.; To do this, a grooved probe, or dingers 
: ihou d be gently palled down the fiftula, and then direflihg 
! ■ the knife * lSn £ the groot-e, the'flefh, and common inte<m- 
. nients, are to-be laid-open, as far as is fafe and neceflary ; a 
, free paflage is, . by this means, given to the corrupted niatter, 
and the part may be come at with the proper dreffings.''- If the 
opening is attended with a large difcharge of blood, as is fre- 
quently the cafe, the wound "muft be, at the firff'dreffing, 
filled with dry lint, and afterwards it is to be drefled with the 
'■common digeftive, with a fmall mixture of the /Egyptian 
: ointment, or with a little red precipitate, till the wound is 
perfedtly cleanfed, and it may then be eafily healed' in the 
, common way. , liclfter'a Surgery, p: 244. 
Putrid Ulceus. When Ulcers become putrid or fetid, this 
accident arifes either from a very bad habit of body in the pa- 
tient, or elfe from the negligence and unfkilfulnefs of the fur- 
geon. 

" The acrimony of the blood is by all poffible means to be taken 
oft in thefe cafes, • and the Ulcer to be frequently drefled, and 
every time thoroughly cleanfed. When wounds are drefled 
but l'eld'om, as will be the cafe after the (harp engagements in 
an army, where great numbers' have been wounded, it can- 
not happen, but that the injured parts, in many patients, 
will be annoyed with heat, putrefaction, and worms. 
To prevent and remedy thefe, the wounds muft be drefled 
with the /Egyptian ointment, mixed with Wurtz's brown 
ointment, or the phagedenic water-may be ufed with great 
fuccefs, as alfo red precipitate, either alone, or mixed with 
burnt alum, orwith the common digeftive. Thefe applica- 
tions are to be continued till' the fungous flefll feparates from 
the bottom of the Ulcer ; and while this is doing, it Will be 
very proper to cover the part with lint, dipped in fpirit of 
wine, which is a very powerful remedy againft putrefaction. 
When the putrid parts are caft off, the cure will be perfcaed 
by the common means ufed in Ulcers ; and where there, are ' 
worms bred in the Ulcer, no particular cautions need be given 
againft them, fince the fame applications anfwer the purpofe, 
whatever refills putrefaction, will alfo be found to deftroy 
worms. Ulcer: fometimes prove, however, fo very malign 

• ' and obftinate, that they will give way to none of thefe reme- 
dies ; and in thefe cafes, though there be nothing venereal at 
the bottom, yet the only relief feems from a falivation. Hei- 
Jler's Surgery, p. 248. 

,Rur.r.ing Ulcers. When ftubborn Ulcers are attended with a 
large difcharge, there is reafon to apprehend that the blood 
abounds with too large a quantity of a thin acrimonious ferum, 
'This cannot be drawn off any way more properly than by ca- 
thartic medicines ; thefe and diuretics are to be repeated as 
often as , the ftrength of the patient will conveniently permit, 
and he muft be particularly cautioned againft drinking too 
freely. 

Mdlepedes, in any form, are very properly prefcribed to be 
taken internally in thefe cafes, as are alfo the effence of am- 
ber, myrrh, balfam of Peru, tinfiure of fait of tartar, tarta- 
rized tinflure of antimony, and the like ; large and frequent 
draughts of fmall liquors are frequently the caufe of thefe dif- 
orders, and are therefore moft carefully to be avoided ; ftrong 
ale, or old wine, fhould be drank fparingly at meals, and no- 
thing between them. 

Such meats are beft, on thefe occafions, as have feweft juices 
in them, and are very well roafted, and the external medi- 
cines muft be thofe which have the greateft reputation as 
dryers. 

The principal of thefeare lime-water, lapis calaminaris, tutty, 
chalk, maftic, frankinfen.ee, colophony, and native cinnabar ; 
when any of thefe have been fprinkled in fine powder upon the 
Ulcer, a plafter of diapompholygos, or the like, is to be laid 
over it. He'ijler'% Surgery, p. 246. 

Venereal Ulcers. Thefe are almoft always fituated either in 
the groins, after the fuppuration- of venereal bubo's, or elfe in 
the prepuce, framum, or glans penis, which is ufually termed 
a chancre. In females they are frequently fituated in the vagi- 
na, or labia pudendi, and in either fex fometimes in the nofe, 
palate, lips, "fauces, tongue, and uvula ; and fometimes the 
osfrontis,' and other bones both of the head, and other parts 
of the body, are'fubject to therri. 

The great intention, - in thefe cafes, is to expel the vene- 
real poifon by. proper remedies ; for one Ulcer of this' kind, if 
neglecfed or ill-created, will produce an univerfal pox. The 
internal medicines are principally calomel, mixed with purg- 
ing medicines;- and 'in the intermediate times, decoctions of 
■the -woods, with tinfture of antimony, and the like ; thefe 
laft are to be taken before rifing in themorning, to bring on 
a gentle fweat, and may be repeated afterwards many times in 
the day. A ftrid regimen of diet ought alfo to beobferved ; 
wine, and all vinous or fpirituous liquors, are to be forbidden, 
- and all aromatics, fpices, fart, arid-acrimonious or acid things, 
are poifon to perfons in thefe cafes : If fuch a regimen, and a 
' courfe of thefe medicines, will not effedt a cure, fuch quanti- 
ties of mercury muft be fentipto the blood, as will- raife a 
falivation, by which both the Ulcers and the pox, which was 
the caufe of them, will be cured at the fame time. When the 
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XJkers are fituated in the mouth, uvula, fauces, or tongue, 
the patient fhould frequently ufe a gargle, made of decoctions 
of the woods, and fweetened with honey of rofes, and the 
ulcerated part fhould be frequently touched with honey of 
rofes, acidulated with fpirit of vitriol, and, after this, they 
may be healed with eflence of myrrh, amber, or with oil of 
myrrh made per deliquium. 

When the Ulcers are on the external parts, they muft be dref- 
fed either with the common digeftive, or with bafilicon, with 
red precipitate mixed in them j and thefe dreffings are to be 
covered, and kept on by a mercurial plafter ; and when they 
are thoroughly cleanfed, they may be healed in the ordinary 
way. 

Another excellent medicine for clcanfing thefe Ulcers, Is the 
phagedenic- water, or, in its place, lime-water, impreg- 
nated with calomel ; either of thefe may be applied every 
day many times, and the parts may be, when neceflary, 
touched with the cauftic; and when they are thoroughly 
cleanfed, they may very fuccefsfully be healed, either with an 
ointment made only of crude mercury mixed with turpentine, 
or with the following : Take of the diapompholygos ointment, 
and crude mercury, killed with a finall quantity of Venice- 
turpentine, of each equal quantities ; mix them in a glafs mortar 
into an ointment, or take of the amalgama of lead and tin an 
ounce, of bole armcnic two ounces ; mix thefe, and make 
them into an ointment, by mixing with them a fufficient quan- 
tity of ointment of rofes, or any ether fimple ointment, in a 
glafs mortar. If there be at the fame time a caries of the bone, 
which is indeed too frequently the cafe, that is to be drefied 
with euphprbium, oil of cloves, phagedenic- water, or fpirit 
of nitre with quickfilver diflblved in it; or, if it can conve- 
niently and fafely be done, the actual cautery is of fignal fer- 
vice. 

Sometimes, when thefe Ulcers fall on a foft part of the body, 
as the groin, they throw out continually fo large a quantity of 
lymph, that all the medicines that can be invented or applied, 
are of no confequence to flop it. This accident is occafioned 
either by the rupture or erofion of fome of the lymphatic vef- 
fels. In this cafe the furgeon ought to try what can be done 
by proper compreffes, and a tight bandage; but when thefe, 
and the other milder applications are of no fervice, the actual 
cautery muft be employed, but with great care and caution 
to the vitiated parts. 

If venereal Ulcers of the penis and glans are negligently or un- 
fkilfully treated, an univerfal pox is very frequently the con- 
fequence ; the urethra will, in thefe cafes, be often perforated 
in various places, and the urine will be difcharged through it, 
as through a fieve ; and fometimes the whole glans, or penis 
itfelf, will be either totally eaten off, or fo miferably affected 
with fchirrufes and cancers, that the furgeon is obliged to extir- 
pate them with a knife. When the nofe is affected by thefe 
Ulcers, it is very frequently entirely demolifhed by them ; 
fometimes the palate, with its bones, are fo eroded and per- 
forated, that an open communication is made between the 
mouth and nofrrils, and the fluid part of the aliment, in eating, 
is thrown out by the noftrils. Thefe paflages can fcarce ever 
be perfectly covered again by flefh ; but when the extremi- 
ties and edges of them are healed, they may be clofed with a 
fmall plate of filver or gold. The tonfils alfo, the external 
coat of the uvula, and frequently the whole uvula itfelf, are 
alfo deftroyed by the virulence of thefe ulcers : And laftly, the 
cranium itfelf, particularly the frontal bone, is frequently fo 
eroded and perforated by a caries, that the brain lies bare, and 
the motion of the puliation of the arteries may plainly be feen. 
*Tis no wonder if the worft of fymptoms, and even death it- 
felf, follow this, if neglected, or improperly treated. Heijier's 
Surgery, p. 249. 

Ulcers of the Head. See the article Head. 

Ulcers in the Leg. See the article Leg. 

ULEX, in botany, the name by which Linnaeus calls the plants 
named by Tournefort and other botanifts, genijla fpartium. 
Linnm Gen. Plant, p. 348. See the article Genista 
Spartium. 

ULMARIA, Meadow-Sweet, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of 
the rofaccous kind, confiftlng of* feveral petals, difpofed in a 
circular form. From the cup there arifes a piftil, which finally 
becomes a fruit, compofed of feveral fmall capfules arranged 
together in form of a head, each of a crooked fhape, and each 
containing one fmall feed, 

Mr. Tournefort allows bo other fpecies of this genus, befide 
the common Ulmaria. Tourn. Inft. p. 265. 

ULMUS, the Elm, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, 
the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of the cam- 
paniform kind, confifting of one leaf, and containing a great 
number of ftamina. The piftil arifes from the bottom of the 
flower, and finally becomes a membranaceous or foliaceous 
fruit, of a heart-like fhape, in the center of which there is 
placed a pear-fafhioned capfule, which is alfo of a membra- 
naceous ftructure, and contains a pear-fafhioned feed. 
The fpecies of Elm, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The common Elm. 2. The broad and rough- 
leaved Elm. 3. The leffer Elm, with narrow and rough 



leaves. And 4. The fmooth-leaved Elm. tourn. LnR, 
p. 601. Sec the article Elm. 

ULNA (Cycl.) — Cartilages of the Ulna. The two figmoide 
cavities, in the upper extremity of the Ulna, are covered by a 
cartilage common to both, which is a little interrupted about 
the middle of the edges of the cavities, by the tranfverfe 
notches in this part of this bone. The inferior extremity, or 
fmaller head of the Ulna, is crufted over by a cartilage round 
its cylindric border, in the notch near the ffyloide apophyfis, 
and for fome fpace on the apophyfis itfelf. " The cartilage 
which covers the head of the radius, is alfo ftretched over the 
cylindric border thereof, and the lateral portion of the mufcu- 
lar tuberofity immediately below the neck, is alfo covered by 
a thin fhining cartilage. The lateral half- grooves or channels, 
at the bafts of this bone, appear likewife to be crufted over 
with a cartilaginous matter : But this may poffibly be only 
from portions of the annular ligaments. lV'inflow\ Anatomy, 
y. 140. 

ULNARIS Extermts, {Cycl.) a long mufcle, lying on the out- 
fide of the fore-arm, flefhy toward the os humeri, and tendi- 
nous toward the carpus. 

It is fixed above to the external condyle of the os humeri, being 
there united to the anconeus minor, to the annular ligament 
of the head of the radius, and to the upper half of the external 
angle of the Ulna ; from thence it advances and forms a ten- 
don, which panes through the external notch, at the lower 
extremity of this bone, on one fide of the ftyloide apophyfis. 
The tendon, after having palled under a particular ligament, 
fituated near the os cunieforme of the carpus, is inferted in 
the outfide of the bafis of the fourth metacarpal bone ; fend- 
ing fome tendinous filaments to the bafis of the little ringer ; 
it is likewife often fixed in the bafi3 of the third metacarpal 
bone. J-Vinjlow's Anatomy, p. 192. 

This mufcle is alfo called cubitalis externus, and it is named 
by Cowper, extenfor carpi ulnaris. 

Ulnaris Gracilis, a mufcle called by fome, palmaris longus. 
It is a fmall mufcle, lying between the os humeri and the 
carpus, on the infide of the fore arm. 

Its body is fmall and flender, and its tendon very long and flat. 
It is fixed by its flefhy portion in the fmall cryita of the inner 
condyle of the os humeri, fometimes clofely united to the ul- 
naris intemus; from thence it runs down flefhy for fome 
fpace, turning a little obliquely toward the middle of the fore- 
arm, and ends in a long narrow thin tendon. This tendon 
panes down the middle of the fore-arm, over all the other 
mufcles, to which it ilightly adheres, and advancing over the 
large internal annular or tranfverfe ligament of the carpus, is 
inferted in the furface thereof, fending off fome radiated fila- 
ments to the aponeurofis palmaris. This mufcle is fometimes 
fixed to the condyle of the os humeri, by a tendon about a 
finger's breadth in length, to which the flefhy body joins to- 
ward the middle of the fore-arm. The inferior tendon is alfo 
fometimes inferted in the os fcaphoides of the carpus, without 
communicating with the large annular ligament ; and fome- 
times the aponeurofis palmaris arifes from this ligament. From 
all which variations it may rcafonably be concluded, that that 
aponeurofis has no eflential dependance on this mufcle ; and 
fometimes this mufcle appears to be only a production from the 
ulnaris internus. IPrnficw's Anatomy, p. 193. 

Ulnaris Intemus, along mufcle, flefhy at its upper extremity, 
and tendinous at the other, fituated on the outer part of the 
Ulna. It is fixed in its upper part, in the backfide of the long 
or internal condyle of the os humeri, in that part of the olecra- 
nium which is next the condyle, along the upper half of 
the Ulna very nearly, and to the middle common tendon of the 
neighbouring mufcle, commonly termed the profundus. It 
runs in the direction of the external angle of the Ulna, and 
ends by a long tendon in theos pififorme, or orbiculare of the 
carpus, reaching likewife to the os unciforme, being united to 
the ligament common to thefe two bones. Winflow's Anato- 
my, p. 191. 

This mufcle is alfo called cubitalis hternus, and is named 
flexor cubiti ulnaris by Cowper. 

ULOPHONUS, in botany, a name given by the antients to a 
poifonous plant, fince called the chameleon tbijlle, and even at 
that time known to Diofcorides, Galen, and others, under 
the name of the black chamaleon thijlle. The white plant of the 
fame name, or the ixias cba?na;leon, fo called from its yielding 
a gum like maftic, but of a vifcous texture while moift anS 
frefh, was an efculent plant. 

The antients have taken great care, in all their writings, to 
exprefs which of the two chamaeleon thirties they mean, when 
they ufe the word ; but the giving it an abfolutely diftinct name, 
or preferving to it the name chamseleon, and giving to the 
black kind an appellation wholly different, fuch as this of Ulo- 
phonus, mentioned by Pliny, feems much better than the di- 
ftinguifhing them by epithets, which we find, however well 
underftood at the time when they were ufed, never proved 
fufficient to prevent errors and confufion in after-writers. See 
the article Ixias. 

ULPHA, a term ufed by fome authors to exprefs the muddy 
fubftance which falls off from whetftones, grindftones, and 
the like, which is fometimes ordered in medicines among the 
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chemical writers, arid is only the communicated particle! df 
the (tone, with a very fmall portion of iron abiaded from the 
things ground on them. 

ULPICUM, in botany,, a name by which Columella, and fome 
other authors have called the allium, or garlick. Ger. Efriac. 
Ind. 2. 

ULRACH, a name given by fome writers to the /unguis dra- 

, corns, or dragon's blood, 

ULNA, a name given by fome botanical authors to a genus of 
imperfect plants, confiding of the common oyfter-nre'en, the 
fea-chitterling, and the like, which have been fince called by 
P'Menius, tremella:. See the article Tremell^:. 
The word Uha is frequent in Latin authors ; but its ficrfii- 
fication has been much controverted. Some have been of opi- 
nion that it exprefied the Cyprus graffes, others the cat's-taii, 
and others other particular plants ; but it rather feems that the 
antients ufed it as a word expreffive of all plants that grew by 
. river or water-fides ; Pliny, having called/he fagitta, or water- 
arrow-head, one of the Vbia ; and others, having expreffed 
the bur-reed, rufhes, and many of the common water-plants 
. very different from one another, by. the fame name. Baiihiiie 
makes the Uha a purple fea-mofs allied to the alga. Dillin 
Hht, Mufc. p. 4. 

It is fuppofed by fome, that Uha is a name ufed by the antients 
for the hop ; but it happens only in one author, that is, Cato », 
and there is certainly owing to an error of the prefs, not to 
any intention of the author. He mentions the hop as a plant 
climbing upon the willows, and by its brandies affording a 
good fort ot litter for cattle ; and this by the name oiVha ; 
but as the word appears in no other author, it is reafonable to 
fuppofe, that it is an error of the copifts for upulus, which 
was the old name for the hop, the adding of the initial L be- 
ing only of later times. Pliny, in the fame manner, calls the 
hop lupus, by a like error of the tranferiber.— [. Cato de Re 
Ruft. c. 38.] 

ULULA, in zoology, the name of the grey owl, called alfo 
Jinx cinerea. It is a very light bird for its fize, being very 
thick covered with feathers, and has a ridged circle of feathers 
compofed of two rows, round its face. And there is, within 
this, another grcyifh circle, compofed of flenderer and more 
diftant plumes, which furround the eves. It is of a mottled 
colour, mixed of a grey and brown,' and is feathered nearly 
to the feet. It has alfo feveral long black fireaks on the breaft, 
and the inner circle of the face is variegated with no other co- 
lours than brown and white. Ray's Ornithol. p. 66. 

UMBER (Cyd.)— Umber, otOmbir, in zoology, an En- 
glifh name for a fifh of the truttaceous kind, more commonly 
called the greyl'mg, and by the authors in ichthyography, thy- 
mallus, a frelh-watcr fifli of a very fine taftc. JViltughby : s 
Hift. Pifc. p. 187. See the article Thymallus. 

Umber, in natural hiftory, an earth of the ochre kind, ufed in 
painting. It is found in JEgypt, Italy, Spain, and Germany ; 
but what we have brought into England is principally from 
different parts of the Turkiih dominions. But it might be 
found in confulerablc plenty alfo in England and Ireland, if 
properly locked after, feveral large mafies of it having been 
thrown up in digging on Mendip-bills in Somerletihire, and 
in the county of Wexford in Ireland. 

The characters by which it is known from other earths, are 
thefe : It never conftitutes a ftratum of itfelf, as the generality 
of other earths do, but is found fometimes in fmall lumps 
among gravel, and other loofe matter, and fometimes in the 
perpendicular flumes of the folic! ftrata. It is of a clofe com- 
pact texture, yet very light, of a fmooth furface, and of an 
elegant pale brown, in different degrees. It is fmooth and 
foft to the touch, and adheres firmly to the tonoue, breaks 
eafily between the fingers, and fcarce at all ftains the hands, 
and makes no fermentation with acids. Hill's Hift. of Fof- 
lils, p. 63. 

UMBILICAL (C>/0-Umbilical Vein. Dr. Trew afferts 
contrary to Caflcnus, that the umbilical vein enters the liver 
towards the left part of it ; and that there is but one umbilical 
vein, which empties itfelf into the left extremity otOteJims 
■uinx portarum, and fends no branches to the liver. See Phil. 
Tranf. N°. 457. Sect. 7. 

Dr. Trew endeavours to fheW how, after birth, the umbilical 
veins and arteries, (eparating from the navel, gradually retract 
within their fheaths, which they have from the peritoneum ; 
and leave the fides of the (heath to grow together, as the fides 
of the remains of the vefl'els alfo do. Hence he infers, that the 
hemorrhages, which fometimes happen at the navels of adults- 
muit not be from the umbilical veill-ls, but from fome other 
Commerce Norimb. 1737. Hebd. 13 §.1. 

UM £ I ^ ICU " S Mar '"" s > a name g iv <-'n to a fmall oval body of 
a flielly matter, from its refemblance to the human navel It 
is properly the operculum of a ihell-fifii; ferving to clofe up 
the aperture ot the fhell in the buccinum, and other turbinated 
fhells; and to that purpofe it is fixed to the anterior extremity 
of the body of the animal ; fc that when it retraflsits body into 
thefllell, this naturally fills up the mouth of it: it is convex 
on one fide, and flat on the other ; the convex fide is plain 
and white; the flat fide is yellowifh or reddifhi and marked 
with a fpiral line. 

It is faid by authors to have great virtues as an abforbent and 
Si-??!,. Vol. II. 
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afHrigent; but is not tiled at prefent in thefheps, thou:;;, !> 
holds a place ,n the catalogues of the materia medica, as well of 
our own as other nations'. Plti/c 

U !h B N N V S ' a r n ° ng thea "™ n ' !i > a 'Knd of coin current in Gal-' 
Ifa iNarbonenfis. 

."Si'S ^Tome write it, UmSsa, in zoology, the name 
of a Mb, of the truttaceous kind, and nearly allied to the faimon 
1 here are four fpecies of this filh mentioned among naturalifts ; 
but the Umbla prior and Umbla altera of Rondeletius, which 
are two of them, feem only to be the different fexes of the 
lame h h. I hefe are confiderably large, very like the com- 
mon faimon but have blue backs and yellow bellies. The 
third ,s the fifh commonly called tek/aWeHn. See ,the article 
?Ai' V r E r ,N- And the ftmrth is the rcd ch atre. Wn&ghh'i 

mran P ' ' 93 ' See the article Char rj:;- 

UAiriUi m antiquity, the round protuberant part of i fhield. 
See the article Shield, Cycl. 

UMBRA (6>r/.)-_UMERA, in ichthyography, the name of" a 
ea-Mh caught in the Mediterranean, and brought to the mar- 
kets in Italy and other places; called by fotne cirimts, and by 
the Venetians corvo. 

Its iifual fize at market is about twelve or fourteen inches in 
length ; but it grows to fixty pctind weight, and to the length 
of five or fix feet. It is of a fomewhat flatted figure, and its' 
back is ridged, and rifes tip from the head. It fomethincr r e- 
fembles the carp in its general figure, but is broader. It is 
very elegantly coloured, for there are a number of long obliauei 
lines eoveimg its whole fides, which are alternately of a fine 
pale bine, and a beautiful yellow. Its fcalcs arc modera-cly 
large, and its coverings of the gills, and great part of its very 
head, as well as its body, are Covered with thefe. Its head is 
moderately large, but its mouth fmall, and it has a finole 

t,,., ™"g m g do™ from its chin. Rcndclet. de Pifc. n i8°^ 

UMBRATJLIS Pugna, the fighting witli ones own' L$£. 
i his was one of the kinds of exercife much recommended by 
the antient phyficians ; they ordered the pcrfons who ufed it, 
not only to box, but wrcftle, with his fhadow ; that is, not 
only to Me his arms, but his legs alfo ; arid often to put them- 
ielves into a leaping pofture, and throw their bodies violently 
forward, and often to retreat baftily backwards. Thecuftorn 
terns to have been of antient date ; Plato exprefsly mentions 
it ,- and St. Paul feems to allude to it in that pafiW where, 
glorying in the reality of his conflias, he fays, he does riot 
fight as one who beats the air. The phyficians greatly recom- 
mended this exercife to people of fedentary lives, and to thofe 
who had weak nerves, and were affilfied with tremors. They 
eftecmed it ufeful alfo in difeafes of the kidneys, and of the 
thorax. 

UMBR1NO, in zoology; a name fifed by fome authors for the 
aracmus, or umbra, as fome call it. The Umbrim has by 
fome been eftecmed a dift ina fpecies of fifh from the coracinus - 
but they feem to differ no other way than as the one is the ol- 
der, the other the younger fiih. JFilkghby's Hift. Pifc 
P- 33°- 

UMBUNCULUS, in natural hiftory, a name given by antient 
authors to the fmall prominences in the fntface of certain 
Italics. It was originally derived from the word umbo, which 
expreiTcs the prominent knob, or round lump in the center of 
a fhield ; and its firft ufe that we find in the naturalifts, is in 
expreffing a very fimilar thing ; that is, the prominent part of 
the znnhmpis. This was a ftone of the nature of what we 
call oculus bcli, or belhahio, and was of a white ground, and 
roundlih figure, fomewhat refembling an eye. It was found 
in the Euphrates, and other rivers, and had always an Vm- 
bunculm of a glaucous or bluifh colour.- This Umbunculus was 
a prominent round fpot, fuch as we fee in our ocuti belt, and 
and call the pupil. It was afterwards ufed to exprefs the in- 
equalities on the furfaces of flints and agates, which frequently 
are roundifti and obtufe, and reprefent a kind of umbones. 

UxvIPLE, in our ftatutes, fignifies fine linnen. -i Ed. 4.. c ? 
Bhunt. ' J * 

UNANNEALED Bottles, or ■Bologna Bottles, ikindofra- 
annealed glafs bottles made at Bologna, and many other places, 
in the year 1742, which, though appearing very ftrong, yet 
are to be broken by a fragment of flint, fcarce larger than a grain 
of fand, thrown into them. Afla Eruditor. 1745. p. 81. 
See the article Unannealcd Glass. 

UNAROTA, among the antients, a carriage with only one 
wheel. Pitifc. in voC. 

UNCATA, in botany, a name given by fame authors to the 
ftramonium or thorn-apple. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

UNCEASESATH, in our old writers, an obfolete word, ufed 
where one killed a thief, and made oath that he did it as he was 
flying for the facts and thereupon parentibus ipfuis occifi juret 
unceafath, viz. that his kindred would not revenge his death ; 
or they (wore, that there fhould be no contention about it. 
Leg. Ino. c; 37. Blount. 

Da Cange derives the word from the negative particle un, 
and the Saxon ceath ; which laft fignifies the fame with affith- 
ment in the law of Scotland See the article Assithment. 

UNCERTAIN, in the manege. We call a horfe uncertain, 
that is naturally reftlefs and turbulent ; and is confounded in the 
manege he is put to ; fo that he works with trouble and un- 
certainty. 

iV UNCI- 
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tJNCIFORME Oj, in the carpus, is the fourth bone In the fe- 
conii row) it has its name from the Latin uncus, a hook, 
and is compofed of a body, and a hooked or uniform apophy- 
sis. This apophyfis, which is one of the four eminences on 
the concave or inner furface of the carpus^ is flat, and the hol- 
low fide of its curvature is turned toward the os magnum. The 
outer furface of its body is rough, and in fome meafure trian- 
gular ; it compleats the convex fide of the carpus, and, to- 
ward the ulna, terminates in a fmall tuberofity, which is all 
the cubical fide of this bone. 

It has three articular or cartilaginous fides, one radial, one 
brachial, and one digital. The radial fide is double, anfwer- 
ing to the cubital fide of the os magnum. The brachial fide is 
very oblique, fome part of it being gently concave, the reft 
gently convex, anfwering to the digital fide uf the os cunei- 
forme. The digital fide is double, or diftinguifhed into two 
" halves, by a figmoide angular line, for its articulation with 
, the two laft bones of the metacarpus. Winjlo%v\ Anatomy.; 

'p. 84. 

UNCINUS, in forgery* the name of a fmall hooked inftrument 
ferving to many purpofes. 

UNCTUARIUM, a room in the antient baths, where people 
were anointed before they went away. 

TJNCTORES, among the Romans, fervants whofe employ- 
ment it was to anoint their mafter when he bathed. Pitifc. 
Lex. Antiq. in voc. 

UNCUS, among the Romans, an inftrument ufed in torturing 
criminals* It was a kind of club beat and inclined to one fide. 
Pitifc. Lex. Antiq. m voc.. 

UNDE Nihil Habet, a writ of dower. Blount, Cowel. See 
the article Dote Unde nihil habet. 

UNDERWOOD, (Cycl.)— In the cutting the Underwood of 
coppices* when the (tubs are great, they mould be ftubbed up, 
for they only take up a great deal of room, and fend up few 
fhoots, their cracks and hules letting in water, and ufually half 
killing them. The taking up thefe fhould be performed in win- 
ter, and the fpaces they leave will be foon occupied by young 
trees, if not, along branch of fome neighbouring tree may be 
laid down, and will foon fend up a fufEcient fupply of fuckers 
for the place. 

In felling the Underwood * it is always proper to leave young 
.trees enough. The worft of thefe may be taken down the 
next fall, efpecially if any of them grow near a great tree that 
will be fit to fell the next feafon, becaufe they may be fpoiled 
by its fall. When trees are at their full growth, there are fe- 
veral figns of their decay, as the withering or drying of their 
top branches; their taking in water at fome of their knots, 
their being hollow or difcoloured, and their making but fmall 
moots. If wood-peckers make holes in the body, it is a bad 
fign, and according to the appearance of one or more of thefe 
fymptoms, it is very propeF to cut down the tree before it de- 
cays farther. Large and fpreading trees in coppices are often of 
more mifchief than advantage, as they fpo'il a great deal of 
the Underwood by their droppings. 

The owner of a coppice mult be very careful when he fells the 
wood ftanding, by the acre, to mark beforehand what ftand- 
ards are to be left, elfe the purchafer feldom fails to cheat him, 
by felling fome of them. Mortimer's, Hufbandry, vol. 2. 

. P- 6 9- 

UNDETERMINED, in mathematics, is fometimes ufed for 
indeterminate. Maclaur. Algeb. p. 298. See the article 
Indeterminate, Cycl. 
UNDIMIA, in furgery, the name of a kind of an cedematous 
tumour, the matter contained in which is glutinous and ropy, 
like the white of an egg. 
UNDULAGO, in natural hiftory, a name given by Mr. Lhuyd 
to a fpecies of fungites found foffile, and ufually of a fort of 
. undulated figure. See the article Fungites. 
UNDULATED Leaf among botanifts. See the article Leap. 
UNDULATION, {Cycl.) in medicine, the term ufed by fome 
to exprefs an uneafy fenfation in the heart, of an undulatory 
motion, which may fometimes be perceived externally. 
Undulation is alfo a word ufed by fome authors to ex- 
prefs the rifmg of the water of the furface of the fea into waves. 
See the article Wave. 
UNDY, in heraldry. See the article Waved, Cycl, and 

SuppL 
UNEDO, in natural hiftory, a name ufed by the antients for a 
fruit which they recommend as cooling and fub-aftringent. 
The generality of the world are lead into a common error of 
believing this to be the fruit of the arbutus or ftrawberry-tree. 
Pliny has given occafion to this error, by faying exprefsly that 
the Unedo is the fruit of the arbutus ; but we find this to be 
contrary to the practice of all the antient Latin writers, who 
have always called the fruit by the fame name with the tree,' 
not by a different one. Varro de re Ruftica, (peaking of ga- 
thering the autumn fruits, calls them all by the name of the 
trees ; and among them, mentioning the fruit of the arbutus, 
he exprefl'es it in the fame manner, not by the word Unedo,. 
decerpendo arbutum mora pomaq_uc : And both Galen and 
Paulus iEgineta deny the Unedo to be the name of the fruit of 
the arbutus or ftrawberry-tree, and make it the fruit of the 
epimelis. Servius explains the word Unedo- by the fruit of the 
itraw berry -tree j but in this he too ramly follows Pliny's opi- 
3 - 
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■ nion, and plainly errs from the truth. See the article Epim-e- 

LIS. 

UNGUENT (Cycl.)— Unguentum ^//ww, the white oint- 
ment, a medicinal preparation, well known by name, and. 
much ufed in families. 

The late London difpenfatory has made very great alterations 
in it, and indeed given a new ointment under this name \ it \g 
there ordered to be made thus. : Take oil-olive a pint, white 
wax four ounces, Jperma ceti three ounces, melt all togethW 
with a gentle heat, and ftir them very brifkly without ceafing, 
till they are fully cold. 

The ointment, formerly known by this name, had ceruf?, or 
white lead, for its principal ingredient] but as this is princi- 
pally intended for frettirigs of the fkin, that ingredient was 
judged dangerous. Pmberton's Lond. Difp. p. 363. 
Unguentum Bafdicum Viride, a form of medicine prefcribed 
m the late London pharmacopoeia. It is ordered to be made 
thus: Take of yellow bafilicon eight ounces, oil of olives 
three ounces, verdegreafe in fine powder one ounce, mix the 
whole into anointment. P ember ton' a London Difp p. 366. 
Unguentum Nardinum. See the article NaRdinum l7«- 

guentum. 
Unguentum e Pice, Tar Ointment, a form of medicine pre- 
fcribed in the late London' Pharmacopoeia, and ordered to be 
madein the following manner : Take of tar, and of tried mut- 
ton-fewet, each equal quantities, melt them together, and 
and {train the whole while it is hot. Pemberton's Lond. Difp. 
p. 368. . 

Unguentum Saiurmnum, a form of medicine prefcribed in the 
late London Pharmacopcei'a, and ordered to be made in this man- 
ner : Take of oil-olive half a pint, wliitewaxanounce and half, 
fugar of . lead $ ftrit brought toa very fubtile pbwd r, with fome 
part of the oil ; then add this to the reft of the oil, with the 
wax melted in it, and flir the whole till it is cold. Pember- 
ton's Lond.' Difp. p. 369. 
Unguentum Simplex, a name given in the London Difperrfa-' 
. tory# to the compofition commonly called pomatum ; the man- 
mer of making which, is according to the method now unt- 
verfally prafiifed, delivered there in the following manner: 
Take of tried hogs-lard two pounds, of rbfe-water three 
ounces; pound the krd with the rofe- water, till they are well 
mixed ; then melt the lard 'with a very gentle fire, and fet it 
by awhile, that the water may fubfide, afterwards pour out 
the lard, and leave the water; then ftir and beat the lard with- 
out ceafing, while it is growing cold, that it may be broke, 
into as light and yielding a mafs as may be ; and then add as 
much efknee of lemons as will give it an agreeable fcent. Pern- 
berion's London Difp. p. 362. 
Unguentum e Sulphurs, Sulphur-Ointment. Take of fimple 
ointment .half a pound, of flower of fulphur unwarned two 
ounces,' eflence of lemons a fcruple. This is the preparation 
ordered in the late London Difpenfatory, and expected to be? 
kept ready mixed in the fliops. Pemkrton's London Difp. 
P-37°- 
Unguentum Vefcatorwm, Bliflering Ointment, a form of 
medicine prefcribed in the late London Pharmacopoeia, and 1:0 
other than bhftering plafter hi a fl.fter form. It is made by 
equal quantities of hogs-lard and blifter -plafter, with a very 
gentle heat, ftirring them till they are cold. Pemberton's 
Lond. Difp. p. 371. 
Unguentum Viride, the Green Ointment, a form of medicine 
prefcribed in the late London Pharmacopoeia, and ordered to 
be made by melting ten ounces of yellow wax in three puunds 
of the oleum viride, or green-oil, of the fame pharmacopoeia. 
Pemberion'% Lond. Difp. p, 371. 
UNGUICULI, in botany, is iSfed for the ends of the petals of 

rofes, or other flowers, where they adhere to the plant. 
UNGUIN, in botany, a name given by the people ot Guinea to 
a plant, of which they are very fond, for its medicinal virtues : 
They boil it in water, and give the decoction in Urge draughts. 
for pains in the back, The leaves of this plant grow alter- 
nately on pedicles of an inch long, and have the exudt {hape 
and iize of thofe of the common bay-tree ; but they have nei- 
ther its tafte nor fmcll, nor any thing approaching to either. 
Phil. Tranf. N J . 232. 
UNGUIS (Cycl.) — The nails both of the fingers and toes, arer 
fubject. to very great diiiemperatures in their growth. We 
have, in the Philofophical TranfacUons, an account of a young 
fellow, whofe finger ends were, as it were, armed with hums 
inftead of nails j they grew to a very amazing length, but 
then would wear away, or drop off at the ends. The horny 
excrefcencc on the thumb was the longeft on each hand, and 
next to it was that of the middle finger, the re-it being gra- 
dually fhorter ; his feet were well armed with the fame fort of 
weapons, only that the two little toes had none of them.' 
Thefe horns feemed to owe their origin to a thickening of the 
body of the nails, which, inftead of growing out in length in 
the common way, elevated themfelves in "height from the 
back ; and when they had rifen to a certain height in this di- 
rection, they turned downward, and became crooked, fo as 
to reprefent a bird's claw, only that it was not taper and 
fharp, but all of the fame thicknefs, and blunt at the 
end. The upper or convex part of each was marked with a 
great many chaps, but the concave or under part was fihooth- 
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The lad had no fenfe in thofe parts of the horns which were 
at a difbnee from his ringers ; but they might be cut or pulled 
anyway, without giving him pain; when they were moved 
near the roots, where they joined the finger, the pain was 
very great. The back of his hand was lull of horny fub- 
, fiances, of a like texture with thefe, but not elevated above 
the fkin ; they had the appearance of broad and flat warts, but 
were much larger and harder. The difeafe feized the lad af- 
ter the fmall-pox. The common length of thefe horns on 
his fingers was between three and five inches. Phil. Tranf. 
>K 229. 
Unguis Odoratus, in the materia medica, a thin flat teftaceous 
fubflance, of an oval or oblong figure* rounded at both ends, 
and marked on the furface with three or four concentric circles, 
or oval lines. Its colour is a dufky brown, with Come admix- 
ture of the orange, fome times of a purplifh tinge. Its ufiial 
fize is that of a full grown nail of a man's thumb; and its 
thicknefs rather lefs than that of the nail. It is tough, flexile, 
and elaftic ; and has-no peculiar fmell or taftc. 
The want of fmell might feem to argue this to be a difFerent 
fubftance from the Unguis odoratus of the antients ; but the 
truth is, that theirs owed all its fweet flavour to its being 
brought over among aromatic drugs. 

There were two kinds of it, the largeft of which they had 
from the red-fea, and the other from Babylon ; and both were 
the opercula of two ipecies of mu rex- i hells. See the article 

Mo REX. 

Diofcorides tells us that this Unguis was the operculum or po- 
ma of the fhcll, which' {topped the mouth at pleafure, and 
from under which the creature thruffc out its tongue to feed ; 
and he adds, that the fliell-filh to which it belonged was 
taken in the marines of India, when the waters were dried 
away ; and that the Indian fpikenard growing in great abun- 
dance in thefe marines, the creature became fwect-fcented in 
every part, by feeding on it. Butinthe latter part of his account 
.hefeems to forget the beginning; for he concludes with telling 
us, that there were only two kinds brought into Greece in his 
time, the one from the Red Sea, the other from Babylon. 
The truth is, that fpikenard grows neither in the Red Sea, 
nor any where about Babylon, but only in India beyond the 
Ganges, or about its banks. The fpikenard alfo does not. 
grow in the water, but only in marfhy places, and therefore 
can never be in the way of feeding fhell-hfh. Nay, this very 
author, in his description of the fpikenard, tells us, that it 
grows on mountains, and that the fpikenard which grows in 
wet places, is another kind, and not the fine aromatic fpike- 
nard fo valued in the fhops ; even the laft kind, however, 
could not ferve for the feeding the filh neither; for he fays, 
, that it grows in wet or moifl grounds, but not in the water. 
From this, and fome other fuch paffages, itappcars thntDio- 
fcorides was an author too much of Pliny's {lamp, and collect- 
ed his accounts of tilings from different authors, and that with- 
out a fufiicient knowledge of the fubjech; fo that he often con- 
tradicts himfelf. As to the Indian fpikenard, Garcias tells us, 
that it is not produced wild, but is a cultivated plant, raifed by 
lowing the feeds in gardens, not under water. Avifenna feems 
to have feen this ablurdity in Diofcorides, about the Ihell-fifh 
feeding under water on the fpikenard, and though he tranflates 
the account of his Unguis odoratus*, or adfer althaib, verba- 
tim from Diofcorides in other parts, yet he here alters the 
fenfe, and fays, that the ihell-filh was found in an ifland in 
the Indies, on which ifland the fpikenard alfo grew in great 
abundance. 

This, however, is but avoiding one error by another ; for 
though, by this, he gets over theabfurdity of the fpikenard's 
growing under water ; yet he falls into a much worfe, which 
is, of the fhell-fifli to which the Unguis odoratus belongs, 
being found on dry land. 

It is very certain that no fhell-fifli, living in the water, can 
fubfiil, without fome means of doling up its cavity, fo as to 
keep out the water at pleafure ; this is done in the bivalve 
kinds, by clofing the two valves j but in the ftromboidecnes, 
by drawing down this operculum, which is the Unguis odora- 
tus, to the mouth of the- fhell. A land-fhell therefore can have 
no occafion for fuch a part as the poma or operculum, and 
no fuch drug as the Unguis odoratus can be found about it. 
But it is to be obferved, that Avifenna did not know that the 
Unguis odoratus was a covering or operculum of the mouth of 
a fhell, but thought that it was only a fragment cut or broken 

' indeterminately from any part of the fhell. This therefore 
might appear no abfurdity to him, and the thin and flat Un- 
. gucs he law might appear fragments artificially cut from fome 
of the thin-fhelled kind of land (nails. 

Unguis OJfa, in anatomy, are two bones which help to com- 
pleat the internal fides of the orbit of the eye, to cover the 
fore-part of the labyrinth of the nofe, and form the lachrymal 
duct. 

They have their name from the Latin Unguis, a nail of the 
hand, and are alfo, by fome authors, from their office in 
forming the lachrymal duct, called offa lachrymalia. 
They are each fituated in the orbit of the lower part of the in- 
ternal angle ; they are the leaf! bones of the face, and are very 
thin and tranfparent. They are in fhape fomewhat longer 
than broad, and not unaptly referable the figure of the finger 
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nails, _ especially while in their natural places; for, feeing £ alterj 
out of the fhell, their figure becomes fomewhat more irregular* 
.fcach -of them is divided, by anatomifts, into two fides the 
one external, the greateil part of which appears in the orbit in 
an enure fkull; the other internal, which is hid ; t Wo extre- 
mities, the one upper, the other lower $ and two edges, one 
anterior, the other poflerior: The.outfide h fmootb, and a 
httle concave ; toward the anterior edge is a groove full of 
fmall holes like a fieve, called the lachrymal groove. It be- 
gins at the upper extremity, and runs down lower on'this fide 
than any other part of the bone, the lower extremity of it be- 
ing hid by the os maxillare. It is difringmmed from the reft 
of the outfide by a very fharp prominent edge. The inlide is 
rough and unequally convex, with a perpendicular deprefiion 
anfwering to the fharp prominence on the outfide. On the 
upper part of this infide, final! portions of cellulous laminae 
arc fbmctimes obfervable, which communicate with the entry 
of the frontal finus ; and there are likewife fome about the 
middle, which compleat the anterior ethmoidal cells ; and 
others toward the lower end, which cummunicate with the 
rugged portions of. the upper border of the finus maxillaris i 
thefe, however, often vary, and are fometimes wanting. 
Thefe bones are altogether without diploe; they are connected 
with the os frontis, and with the os ethmoides, coverino- a 
part of the cells in that bone, with the nafal aprphyfes of The 
os maxillare, and with the groove cf that bone in fuch a man- 
ner, that the two grooves, joined together, form an entire 
tube, called the lachrymal 'duct ; they alfo Cover a little the 
opening of the maxillary finufes, and join the inferior conchas 
of the nares, of which they appear 'to be only a continuation 
in advanced age. IVinJlow's Anatomy, p. 36. 

Unguis of. a Flower, among botanifts. See the article Petal. 

Unguis, in natural hiftory, a name given by authors to a ge- 
nus of lheils, called more ufually folenes. See the article So- 
le n. 

UNGULA Oculi, the name given by fome to a difeafe of the 
eye, called by others ptcrygion. 

UNGULUS, in antiquity, a remarkable kind of bracelet; -Hofnu 
in voc. See the article Bracelet. 

UNHALTER, in the manege. A horfe is faid to unh alter ^ 
himfelf, that turns offhis halter. See the article Halter. 

UNICORN [Cycl.)—Sea Unicorn, in natural hiftory, the 
name of a fifh of the whale kind, remarkable for having a horn 
growing out at its nofe, in the manner of the fuppofed Uni- 
corn's horn, as defcribed by many too credulous authors. 
This fifli feeds on flefh, or other fifti, and is not only found 
in the main fea, but fometimes gets' up into large rivers. In 
the year 1636 there was a large one caught in the river Ofte» 
near its difcharging itfelf into the Elbe, hi the duchy of Bre- 
men ; this place is four German miles from the fea; The 
fkin of. this fifh .was 1 fpotted with dark brown fpots upon a 
white ground, the epidermis was tranfparent, and under it 
was another fkin very thin and fpotted ; but the true fkin was; 
brown, and near art inch in thicknefs. On the top of the 
head there is only a femilunar hole, .as in the porpoifes ; this 
hole opens into the two channels, which run through the fkull 
to the palate, and are called the ductus bydrogogh The peo- 
ple who examined this creature, were not abie to find ahy 
aperture in the body for the difcharge of the excrements 5 
whence it has been generally believed, that the creature voids 
them through this paffage in the head. 

Authors have differed in the name of the procefs iflrnng from 
the head, fome calling it a horn, others a tooth ; fome are of 
opinion that it ferves it to break the ice with for air ; but 
others pretend that it is an offenfive weapon, with which it 
■yyounds the common whale, and other large fifh ; and that 
when it has plunged it up to the head in the whale's body, it 
fucks the juices of that animal. Sec Tab. of Fifties, N . 1. 
The fifh was near twenty foot long, and about four foot in 
diameter. The horn flood on the fore-part of the head, juffc 
above the mouth, and was fix foot long, white like ivorv, and 
curioufly wreathed or twilled. The body was fmooth and 
.flippery, like that of an eel ; the head, in proportion to the 
body, was fmall, not -exceeding fixteen inches in lengthy the 
eyes not larger than a fix-pence. It had, on each fide of the 
neck, two black fins, one above, another at a fmall diftance; 
thefe were two foot long, of the breadth of a hand, and about 
half an inch in thicknefs. Phil. Tranf. N°. 447. p. 149. 
Unicorn's horn has been fo common in the Danifh and neigh- 
bouring feas, that there was a magnificent throne built only 
of them in that kingdom ; the horns are from ten to fifteen 
foot in length, and are all white, and furrowed with a fpiral 
line. They are the horns of that kind of whale called nartvcl 7 
or the ^-Unicorn, Brown's Travels. 

Unicorn's horn has the fame medicinal virtues with hart's-horn 
and ivory ; but at prefent is only kept as an ornament to 
druggifl's fhops. 

Sea-V nicorn is alfo a name given to two forts of fmall fifties 
caught in the American feas, and known among 'authors jin- 
der the name ofmonoccros pijeis. 'See the article Monoceros; 

Unicornu Fojftk, Fojfde'Umcorn's 'Horn, the name of a fub- 
flance much ufed in medicine in fome'D arts' of the world, but 
which feems to have been very little undentood by many who 
have written of it. Dr. Hill, from the examination of the 

fev&ui 
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fcvcral varieties of fhapes It is found in, and trying it by the 
feveral tefts which fix the criterions of foffils, has determined 
it to be no other than a terrene cruftaceous fpar, not very dif- 
ferent from me ofteocolla, and other bodies of that genus, 
which he has called the cibdelopla'cia ; and has diftinguifhed 
this peculiar fpecics by the name cibdeloplacium albido-jubcine- 
teum, friablle fuperfcie lav'i, or the whitifli-grey friable crufta- 
ceous fpar, with a fmooth furface. 

It differs principally from the ofteocolja in its foftnefs and 
the fmoothnefs of its furface; but from its having, like many 
other of the cruftaceous terrene fpars, the property of encruft- 
ing, and fometimes even permeating the pores of bodies, 
and in a manner petrifying them, it has obtained the names of 
the things it thus lodges itfelf in and about, which being 
ufually bone, and fome of them bones of an extraordinary fize 
and figure, have been taken for the bones and horns of Uni- 
corns ; and the name and nature of the body itfelf wholly loft 
and neglected, and that of the horn, with that of its imaginary 
animal, only preferred. 

They are, however, now fenfible in Germany, that it is not 
the horn, but this fubftance which is lodged about it, which 
is the medicine; for they never ufe the fofEIe bones, which 
are petrified in the common wav, but only fuch as are im- 
pregnated with this fparry fubftance ; and even ufe all fub- 
ftances whatever, which are impregnated with this, whether 
bones or wood, under the fame name, calling the natural tu- 
bular pieces of it, which are very common, and alio the pieces 
of branches of tree impregnated with it, by the common 
name of Unicorn's bom, while they allow plain bones, petri- 
fied in the common way, no fuch name. So that the word 
is now become a mere technical term, and fignifies either this 
fpar in its pure ftate, or any fubftance whatever which is im- 
pregnated with It. 

It is a lax and fpongy terrene fpar, and is naturally of a regular 
form, in fome degree like that of the ofteocolla, being always 
found, where it has concreted pure and not been in the way of 
any extraneous fubftance, an oblong and moderately thick 
cylindric tubular body, frequently narrower at one end than 
the other, and approaching to a conic form. Ufually its 
hollow is empty, but fometimes it is found filled up with a 
fubftance of the fame nature with itfelf, only compofed of a 
larger proportion of earth with lefs fpar, and therefore more 
crumbly and foft. Thefe are found of various fizes, from an 
inch to three feet long. The larger fpecimens are molt fre- 
quent. And it is very probable, that the ignorance of the 

• firft ages, which brought it into ufe in medicine, might take 
thefe natural concretions for Unicorns boms. 
Jt is found in other parts of the world befide Germany, and 
is in great efteem in many places as a fudorific and aftringent; 
and is given in fevers, attended with diarrhceas, with great 
fuccefs. Hilt's Hift. of Foff. p. 361. 

UNIFORM (Cycl.)— Uniform Matter, in natural pbilofo- 
phv, that which is all of the fame kind and texture. 

UNILOCULAR CapfuU, among botanifts. See the article 
Capsule. 

TJNISETA, in natural hiftory, the name of a fpecies of fly, 
found frequently fitting on the ammi or bifhops-weed, and 
inguifhed by having one long hair or briftle growing out at 
its tail. See the article Henothrix. 

UNITE, in the manege. A horfe is faid to unite, or walk in 
union, when, in galloping, the hind quarters follow and 
keep time with the fore. See the article Sinew. 

UNITY (Cycl.)— It is to be obferved in algebra, that Unity 
itfelf has three different expreffions of its cube root, one real, 
and the other two impoffible or imaginary. Thus the three 
cube rootsf.fi, arei, ~ I +v / — 3 ^ n d — * — y/ — 3 

2 2 

This is fometimes of ufe in finding the cube roots of quanti- 
ties, appearing under impoffible expreffions. See Maclau- 
rin's Algebra, p. 128. feq. 

The two impoffible expreffions of ^ 1 may be thus found : 
Let x = 1 then #3 — 1 0F x 3 — 1 — and x — 1 = 0. 
Divide #3 — 1 by x— 1 the quotient is xx + x-\- 1 = 0. 
Or xx -f x = — 1 refolve this quadratic equation, by adding 
£ to both fides. Then w + *-|-^=: — 1, and extracting 



the fquare root, x -f- i = y' - 
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That i: 



Therefore x = 



and x = - 



V-3 



See Maclaurin, lib. cit. p. 226. 

UNIVALVE Shells, in natural hiftory, a term ufed to exprefa 
one of the three general claffes of fhell-fifh ; the other two 
are the bivalves and multivalves. The univalve fhells are 
thofe which confift only of one piece, not of two or more 
joined together. Of thefe univalve fhells, nature affords a 
very great variety ; fo that they are aptly diftributed by a late 
French author into fifteen diftinct genera. Thefe are, 1. 
The patella:, or limpets. 2. The patella plana:, called 
alfo auris manna, the' ear-fhell. 3. The canales, or tu- 
buli marinty the fea- tubes. 4. The lunar cochlea?, or 
round-mouthed mails. 5. The cochlea femilunares, or 
fnails with femicircular mouths. 6. The cocbk* ere ds- 



prejfi, or flat-mouthed fn.uk. j. The navicular or boat- 
ftieils, commonly called nautili of nautilus. 8. The buc- 
cina, or trumpet- fhells, 9. The turbines. 10. The va- 
luta. 11. The rhombi. 12. The murices. 13. The 
purpura. 14. The concha globofa. And 15. The por- 
cellana, each of which fee under its proper head, Patella, 
Ay ris Mdrina, &c, Hift. Nat. Eclairc. part 2. p. 235. 

UNIVERSAL (Cycl.) — Universal Equinoctial Vial. See 
the article Rwo-Dial, Cycl. 

Universal Problem. See thearticle Indetermined Pro- 
blem, Cycl. 

UN POCO, in the Italian mufic, is often put before the terms . 
allegro, adagio, prejlo, piano, ckc. Where it fhews that the 
movement, with their direction, is fomething lefs than it 
would otherwife have been, had this word been omitted. 
Thus allegro ihews that the movement is to be made in a brifk 
and gay manner ; and Un poco allegro the fame, only in an' 
inferior degree, and fo of the reft. 

But if pin is put between Un poco, and the above-mentioned 
terms, then their ufual fignificatton is a little increafed, as 
Un poco pin allegro fignifies a little more brifkly than allegro- 
alone requires. The contrary of this happens if, inftead of 
pin, the word men, oimeno, be ufed, as Un poco meno allegro, 
1. c. a little lefs gayly than if allegro were alone. See the ar- 
ticles Allegro, Adagio, Presto, bV. 

VOARCHADUMIA, a kind of cabala, or enigmatic art, re- 
lative to metals, which propofes the exultation ofgi.ld by ce- 
mentations, and other methods ; among which charms made 
of the Hebrew letters have their place. 

VOCA, in ichthyology, a name given by Gaza, and fome 
other writers, to the fifh called boops by the generality of 
writers. It is a fpecies of the fpari, and is diftinguifhed from 
the reft by having four longitudinal parallel lines, of a bright 
yellow and white colour, rcfembling gold and lifver on its 
fides. See the article Sparus. 

VOCATORES, among the Romans, were fervants whofe b*u- 
finefs it was to call theguefts, receive them, and affign every 
one a place according to his dignity. Pitifc. in voc. 

VOCE Sola, in the Italian mufic, denotes a piece compofed for 
a fingle voice, generally accompanied with a thorough bafs on 
the harpfichord or organ, without other inftrumems. But 'if 
befides that it is to be accompanied by other inftrurnents, they 
add, con violini, with violins ; due violini, e violoncello, e 
bajfo per Vorgano, i.e. with two violins, a bafs violin, and a 
thorough bafs on the organ ; con violini ojlromcnti, i. e. with 
violins, or inftruments ; parti, con parti fenza violini, i. e„ 
part with, part without violins, &c. 

VIOLATICA, in medicine, a name given by authors to a fort 
of wandering pain, attended with a tumor, and affecting, at 
different times, different parts of the body ; it is by fome' ac- 
counted a fpecies of the fcurvy ; by others, of the leprofy. 

VOLATILE Salts, It is the opinion of inar.y cf the greateft 
chemifts, that our diftinffion of falts into fixed zud volatile, 
is far from juft, for that there are in nature no fuch thing as 
fixed falts. 

Tartar is generally allowed to contain as much fixed fait z% 
any thing, yet this fubftance, treated by fermentation, in 
Langeloi's method, yields all in volatile fait that it would 
otherwife have yielded in fixed, and leaves fcarce any fixt at 
all. The fame procefs will have the fame effect on the 
fuppofed fixed faks of moft other fubft ances ; and upon this, 
and many other confederations, it appears highly probable, 
that ourdivifion of faks into fixed and volatile is unknown to 
nature ; there not being to be formally found in any' body, 
before calcination, any fixed fait; but falts are in themfelves 
all volatile, though by the action of the fire they are apt to 
be colliquated among themfelves, and blended with the earthy 
parts, and by that means rendered fixed. 
The divifion of falts into acids and alkalis has much more 
reafon for its foundation; Thefe are differences which really 
exift in them, and by means of thefe all fermentations, and 
all motions in natural things begin. Both thefe faks appear to 
be in their own nature volatile, and therefore eafily lefbluble- 
by the fupervening fait of the air. 

It appears that all vegetables, efpecially the aromatic clafs, if 
they are any confideiable time expofed to the air, lofe their 
falts. The foundeft wood, lofing its falts in procefs of time,, 
in the fame manner moulders away. 

Thefe are proofs that the falts of thefe bodies are in themfelves 
volatile, though they are all liable to be rendered fixed by the 
action of fire, by which means the acid and the alkali ara 
blended together, and the mixture becomes fixed. 
There is an old axiom among the chemifts, that things vola- 
tile are rendered fixed by fuch things as are fixed ; and thofe 
fixed are rendered volatile by fuch as are volatile; but it ap- 
pears from thefe proceffes, when rightly uiiderftood, that 
this is an erroneous maxim, that two volatile things may fix 
one another ; and two fixed things may become volatile toge- 
ther, according to the nature cf the proceffes by which they 
are treated. The common traders in timber are well ac- 
quainted with thefe properties of the falts of wood, though 
they know not the reafons of them ; and as the air or fire may 
alter or drive off the falts of timber, and fo render it lefs firm 
and ftrong, they fink fuch pieces under water as they would 
3 prefer vc- 
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preferve a long time. When they are to place the ends or 
pufls in the ground, they, on the lame principle, burn them 
a little, that the volatile falts, which would eafily be con- 
fumed by the moifture of the earth, may be, in feme degree, 
liquated and blended together by the heat, and be rendered fb 
much the more fixed, as to be lefs eafily affected by external 
accidents. Ship- builders, in fomc places, for the fame rca- 
fon, burn flight)}' all the timber that is to make the bottom of 
the vefTcl, or fuch part of it as is to be under water. 
Another very familiar inftance of the blending the two vola- 
tile fait s s naturally given to all vegetables, is in the formation* 
of foot. When wood is burning, there afcends from it a 
foroak ; In this fmonk the two volatile falts of the wood are 
contained, and they coagulate one another into that body 
which we call foot, and from which they may be again fe- 
parated by art, and rendered vifible diftinctly. Thefe falts 
continue afcending, and forming foot, till the wood is re- 
duced to afhes; and what remain of them toward this con- 
clufiun of the operation of the fire, are blended together by it, 
and make what we call the common fixed alkali, a fait eafily 
wafhed out by water. 

The formation of the fixed fait being thus owing to the mix- 
ing together of the two volatile ones found in the plant, it is 
eafy to conceive why we obtain more of it from found wood, 
than from fuch as is rotten, and more from frefh plants, than 
from fuch as have been dried. If the fixed fait exifted as a 
fixed body in the vegetable, it could not be affe&ed by the 
evaporation of the water in drying, or by the evaporating of 
whatever elfe evaporates in the decaying of wood. But as "the 
fait itfelf, or its two conftituent parts, though called fixed by 
us, and rendered fo by fire, are really volatile while in the 
plants, it is no wonder that, being refoluble by the fait of the 
air, they are carried oft in the drying, and much more fo in 
the decaying of wood ; for the air, in this cafe, evidently pe- 
netrates all its parts ; and hence it is, that as dry plants yield 
lefs fixed fait than frefh ones, fo the fame wood, which, 
while found, would have yielded a very large quantity of fait, 
yet being rotten, yields fcarce any at all, though the fame 
procefs is obferved in burning it. 

We are indebted to the pains of Dr. Cox for a method of pro- 
curing a volatile fait from plants, a thing of ccnfiderable ufe 
in medicine, though fo much out of the common road of the 
chemical analyfifes that it was not difcovered till about eighty 
years ago, and foon after reduced to practice, in a regular 
manner, by that phyfician. 

The method is this: A quantity of the leaves of any plant are 
to be carefully {tripped from the ftalks in fummer, in dry 
weather; lay them in a heap, prefied bard together, and they 
will foon ferment and heat, and will be 'reduced to a pulpy 
fubfhnce. This is to be rolled into little balls, and put into 
a retort, and diftilled ; it will yield a thick liquor, of a ffrong 
fmell, and a large quantity of a black oil, of a btilfamic con- 
iiftence. The liquor is to be feparated from the oil, and di- 
ftilled over again in a tall glafs cucurbit ; a volatile fpirit 
arlfes ; this is to be rectified two or three times more, and then 
is not to be diliinguifhed from the fpirit of harts-horn, urine, 
or other animal fubftances, by any trials. Philof. Tranf. 
N°- ici. p. 4. 

All plants that have ever been tried in this manner, yield this 
volatile fait diflolved into the form of a fpirit; and the very 
lowed clafs of plants, the moffes, and common grafs, yield 
it as well as any other. And it is remarkable, that the vefFels 
in which thefe operations arc performed, have afterwards a 
fmell like muik, which all the cleanfmg in the world, and 
even the expofiug them to the air, does not well clear them 
of. The caput mortuum left in the vefTtds is much lefs in 
quantity than in the common diftillations of a like quantity of 
the fame plant ; and if the plants have not been fufficiently fer- 
mented before the diftillation, there remains, after the firft 
reel: ificat ion of the fpiritucus' liquor, a four water. 
The volatile fait, thus obtained, isconiiderably more in quantity 
than the effential or the incinerated fait would have been in 
the common ways of preparing them; but thofe plants which 
yield maft fixed fait, always yield molt volatile fait this way. 
And thefe volatile falts, when well rectified, do not differ 
from one another, though made from ever fo different plants ; 
but this is not wonderful, fince the fixed falts alfo, and the 
vinous fpirits of all plants are alike, when reduced to the fame 
degree of perfection and purity. The herb, as it ferments, 
affords its natural fmell at firft very ftrongly ; after that it yields 
a mixed fmell, between its own natural fceht and an urinous 
one ; and at the end, when it is nearly ready for diftillation, 
the fmell becomes urinous. In this operation, the urinous 
fpirit and fait come over chiefly toward the end of the diftil- 
lation, and are fecn in form of white clouds, iifuing very faff 
out of the neck of the retort, and cendenfing on the fides of 
the receiver into little rivulets, or winding {breams of water. 
Sage, winter favoryj and fome other of the aromatic plants, 
yield thin volatile fait, on the firft diftillation, in a dry form, 
coating over the infide of the receiver on the upper part, and 
clogging the neck of the retort; and faffron, in digeftion 
with fpirit of wine, has been found to } ield its fait in the fame 
dry form. 

The oils procured in this manner from fermented plants 
Su ppj,. Vol. II. 
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partake nothing of the nature of the peculiar plant, hut are 
alike from all ; they are thick as tar, anil fcetid. If the plant 
be not well fermented, indeed; the oil will be clear, and leave 
the fmell and virtues of the plants : But this is an error in the 
procefs, and this oil comes at firft ; whereas the proper oil of 
this procefs comes not till the laff, with the fait. Thofe 
plants which, in the common way of diftillation, yield molt 
efler.tial oil, j ield alfo moil of this black thick oil in this pro- 
cefs. . 

I he fatty, moilr, and infipid herbs, ferment much quicker 
than the other kinds : They become extremely hot in this fer- 
mentation, and lofe their peculiar qualities in it ; the fpurge 
loles its milkyuefs, and the celandine its tinging quality ; and 
the juices of thofe which are naturally the molt acrid and (harp, 
become little more fo than thofe of others. The flanking 
plants, fuch as the atriplex ' olida, are as fweet in this pro- 
cefs as any other ; and it is particular, that the monk's rhu- 
bard, and fome others, which are as inodorous as any plant 
can be, in their natural (late, are as fcetid as human excre- 
ments, under this treatment : And it is remarkable, that the 
very greateft heat of the fermentation of thefe plants, does not 
preveiu their being frored with a fort of maggots, which 
(warm in great numbers in thofe parts of the fermented rriafs, 
where the heat is fo great, that a pcrfon cannot bear his hand 
in it. 

It is to be confidered, whether thefe animals may not afford 
the volatile fait attributed to the plants. The doctor does not 
feem to have confidered this ; but as they are faid to be Very 
numerous in the mafs, it wijl be very neceflary to try the ef- 
fect of a diftillation of fomeof this fermented matter, without 
thefe infects ; which might be done by covering the whole 
from the accefs of flics: For though the Doftor fcems to 
think they are equivocally generated there, it is certain that 
they owe their origin entirely and only to the eggs of flies. 
The Doctor fecms. to think they will of themfelves yield 1 no 
volatile fait or fpirit ; but this is fo different from the nature 
of animal bodies in general, that it may be this opinion was 
founded on too flight a trial. If the external air be excluded 
from plants, they will not ferment, and if they are put into a 
long-necked glafs,- and left open, they will, in a few weeks, 
become of a mucilaginous nature ; and after Handing a year in 
this manner, they will yield a large quantity of urinous fait 
or fpirit, but not a drop of oil. - - 

Some 'mofles, and other of the plants ufually called imperfect, 
yield a volatile fait on diftillation, ' without preVious'putre- 
• faction; and fome' feeds, though in themfelves infipid to. the 
tafte, have the fame quality. 

All thefe fpirits and falts have the fame properties and effects 
with the fpirits of harts-horn apd urine. They change fyrup 
of violets, and man'y other vegetable tinctures green. They 
are diaphoretic, ' diuretic, and deobft ruent, and contrary in 
their nature to acids. They precipitate all metals diffolVed in 
acids, by breaking the force of thofe acids, and when highly 
rectified, and mixed with fpirit of ; wine as highly rectified, 
they make the offa alba of Helmont like all other volatile 
alkali fpirits ; they unite with acids, and thereby become, ar- 
moniac or neutral falts. Phil. Tranf. N°. rbl. p. 7. 
Chemical experiments abundantly prove that volatile falts 
are obtainable from ail kinds of land animals, the am- 
amphibious and fubterraneous tribes, birds, fifh, and reptiles, 
from alkaline vegetables alfo without putrefaction, and from 
all other vegetables, after putrefaction, as alfo from foot, 
horns, hoofs, and all refufe animal and vegetable matters, 
fuch as the pith of horns, urine, the blood of flaughter-houfes, 
C5"c. and thefe as pure and perfect as from harts-horn; and 
this affords a hint for the making volatile alkalies and fal ar- 
moniac cheap in England. Shaw's Lectures, p. 168. 
The fhootings of volatile falts are not limited like thofe of the 
fixed and common falts, to any determinate figures, but, by 
various accidents are thrown into a great variety of pleafing 
forms. Fanciful people have fuppnfed the fhootings of fait of 
hartfhorn, in the tops of the veffels ufed in fubliming it, to 
refemble the horns of the deers ; and that of vipers, to affume. 
the figure of little crawling ferpents ; but all this is imaginary, 
and the things from which the falts are obtained have no power 
to determine their forms, which are governed by more vague 
principles ; fuch as the peculiar degree of heat, the tempera- 
ture of the external air, and many other the like uncertain 
principles. 

We have, in the Philofophical Tranfactions, an account of a 
whole foreft of moff elegant trees painted in perfpective, in 
the head of a veffel, by thefe bodies. The fubftances em- 
ployed were fal armoniac and pot-afhes ; thefe were mixed in 
equal quantities, and put into a tall glafs body, which being 
placed in fand, immediately on the approach of the heat, a 
large quantity of the fait was fublimed in flowers in the com- 
mon way ; this was a procefs from which nothing particular 
could be expected ; but after fome time the fublimed fait be- 
gan to affume a regular form, and the head of the cucurbit, 
which was very large, was filled with the reprefentations of 
trees fo perfect and elegant, that a foreft, delineated by the 
ableft hand, could fcarce come up to it. 
The figures, though externally numerous, yet were very re- 
gular, and all reducible to three kinds ; the pine, the fir, and 
5 M ens 
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6tte other tree. Thefe, though very exact, and beautiful, 
could have no analogy with the fubftances out of which the 
falts were formed, the fir and pine kind yielding fo little 
fixed fait, that they are never employed for this purpofe, and 
the fal armoniac belonging to no vegetable production at all. 
The fame procefs repeated feveral times afterward, both with 
the fame falts, and with others of the fame nature, never ar- 
rived at this perfection ; and the whole beauty of this was loft 
while tiie fpectarors were gazing on it, by the fublimation of 
more of the fait, which filled up all the interftices, and de- 
itroyed the figure. Phil. Tranf. N°. 105. 
The curious in thefe refearches, who would extend the ufe 
of thefe falts to the compofing fal armoniac, and many other 
purpofes, for the ufe of dyers, braziers, apothecaries, che- 
miifs, tjfe. may confult Boerhaave's hiftory of vegetable pu- 
trefaction, and his account of fal armoniac, and compare with 
them the papers of Lcmery and Geoffroy, in the memoirs of 
the Paris academy, on the fubject of the preparation of fal ar- 
moniac in the Levant, and the imitation of it in other coun- 
tries. 
VOLCANO (Cycl.)— Dr. Lifter is of opinion, that all the 
Volcanoes in the world are owing to that inflammable mineral 
called pyrites, or snundic, a fubdance confining of fulphur and 
iron, and found in great plenty in all thofe mountains where 
the Volcanoes are found to break out. 

The quantities of fulphur continually fublimed in thefe moun- 
tains, in the fame manner as the common fulphur is feparated 
by artificial fire from the pyrites in Germany, feems to prove 
this ; and what farther evinces it, is, that the black or purple 
cinders thrown out of thefe Volcanoes in their meft violent 
eruptions, and wholly differing from the calcined Hones or 
pumice, will he attracted by the magnet, and fhew that the 
whole is very much the fame with that caput mortuum of the 
common pyrites, out of which we have extracted or burnt 
away the fulphur. 

That thefe Volcanoes were all kindled of themfelves, at or near 
the time of the creation, is probable ; becaufe there is at pre- 
fent but a certain number of them known, and thefe have all 
continued burning at all times, from the earlieft hiftory, and 
none of them have ever been extinguithed wholly, or proba- 
bly ever can be, any other way than by the fubmerfion of the 
Whole into the fea. That they originally kindled of them- 
felves, by means of the pyrites they contain, is very proba- 
ble, becaufe we find that the pyrites will kindle of itfelf, and 
there is no other apparent caufe for their kindling ; for if we 
fuppofe the fun to have done it, the mountain Hecla mould 
have been excufed, as {landing in a northerly and colder cli- 
mate ; yet this, by all hiftory, feems to have burnt as long as 
the others. 

That they were at firft fired my man, is not probable, becaufe 
it would not be eafy to conceive how that mould be effected, 
if attempted ; and they are in places the Ieaft likely ever to 
have been the habitations of man, being in the tops of the 
higheft mountains. If we attribute the kindling them to 
lightnings, or earthquakes, we favour the Doctor's fyllem as 
much as in his own way ; for all thefe he deduces alfo from 
tbe breath or exhalations of the fame mineral, the pyrites, 
which when fired under ground make earthquakes, 'when 
in the air lightnings. 

No fubjeft in the whole mineral kingdom is fo proper for the 
keeping up a fire for the many ages thefe mountains have been 
burning, as the pyrites. Nothing is fo lading a fuel, and, 
in general, other fuels become more or lefs lading, as they 
partake more or lefs of its nature. Scotch coals have more 
of the bitumen in them, and lefs of the pyrites than others, 
and therefore they burn away quickly, and leave only white 
allies, without any remains of the pyrites. The common 
Newcaftle coal burns more {lowly away, becaufe it contains 
a far larger portion of the pyrites mixed with its bitumen, as 
is found by the fulphureous fmell it yields in burning ; and 
the Sunderland coal, which contains mod of all of this mine- 
ral, burns with a more fulphureous fmell indeed, but fo (low- 
ly, that it is faid proverbially to make three fires. This burns 
to a heavy reddifh cinder, much refembling the caput mor- 
tuum of the pyrites, or the flags caft out of the burning moun- 
tains, and contains fo much iron, that it is freely attrafted by 
the magnet. 

There is, in Ireland, a fort of coal more rich in the pyrites 
than all thefe, and feeming indeed to confift in great part of 
it. This, confequently, keeps up a greatly more durable 
fire than any of the others, and will remain twenty-four hours 
red-hot in the fire, without changing its fhape. The rife of 
the breath or effluvia of thefe pyrites into the air, and their 
taking fire there, may very naturally caufe lightning and 
thunder there ; and it is remarkable, that even the feemingly 
miraculous accounts of dorms of throwing down iron-dud or 
iron-dones, indead of hail or rain, does not wholly difcredit 
this fyftem ; for iron being one part of the condituent matter 
of the pyrites, it is poffible it may have been raifed in a vapour 
with it, and when the fulphureous part was fired and burnt 
away, it may have again concreted into a folid form, and in 
that form have fallkn to the earth again. Phil. Tranf. 
N». 157. 
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The neceffity of a fubterranean fibe is argued from various 
inftances, and from various phenomena. 
The places to which this fire is brought up to our view, are 
generally the tops of mountains j where it may have its free 
couife through their cavities, and burn a length of time, 
without doing injury to any body. 

The fubterrancan lire could not exift without a communica- 
tion with the external air ; and thefe Volcanoes in the moun- 
tains are the fpiracles or air holes at which it receives the ne- 
ceffary fupplics of it, and by which it communicates with it as 
much as is neceffary for its fupport. By thefe the necefLry 
magazines of fire are kept in a due ftate, and by thefe they 
difcharge the fmoak and foulneffes with which they would 
otherwife be choaked up and extingmfhed. 
Europe affords five principal openings of this kind. Of thefe, 
the chief is /Etna, in the ifland of Sicily, zFolccmo famous in 
all hiftories. The next to this is Vefuvius, near Naples; 
then the Strongylus, and fome others of lefs note in the Lipa- 
nne iflands ; Hecla in the frozen region of Iceland, and the 
Chimera in Greece. The Volcanoes of Afia are not lefs nu- 
merous i there are feveral in the mountains ofPerfia, and in 
the ifland of Ormuz. The pic of Adam, in the ifland of 
Ceylon, alfo burns at certain times : But the principal Volca- 
noes of this part of the world are in the Philippine and Molucca 
iflands. Java and Sumatra alfo furnilh fome in the center of 
their largeft mountains. The ifland of Ternate affords alfo a 
Volcano on the top of a mountain very difficult ofaecefs, hue 
opening with a vaft mouth, and very terrible when it burns. 
The feveral violent eruptions of this mountain have given it, 
within the mouth or Crater, the appearance of an amphi- 
theatre, formed for holding people at the time of fome public 
fhew, feveral circles appearing in it one above another, found: 
with a fort of regularity that is furprifing. In Japan there are 
very numerous inftances of the ufe that mountains ferve to on 
this occafion, many of the higher mountains of that ifland 
burning almoft continually ; and the little iflands which -lie 
fcattered about in the fame fea have alfo many of them fpira- 
cles of the fame kind in the tops of the mountains, feen prin- 
cipally in the night, when the abfence of the fun's rays gives 
their faint fire leave to appear. 

Whatever may be the number of thefe Volcanoes in Afia, there 
is no part of the word that yields fo many as America. In the 
kingdom of Chili alone there are fourteen veiy confidence 
Volcanoes,, all placed In a regular order one by the other ; and 
not a lefs number in Peru ; thefe all burft forth from the fum- 
mits of thofc vaft mountains the Ancles. In New Spain there 
are three very formidable for the ficrcenefs of their burning. 
The mofi extreme parts -of the northern world are not free 
from thefe ftore-houfes of fire. Authors tell us of no lefs 
than four of them in the mofi: northern parts of Tartary ; and 
we know that Greenland, ard all the neighbouring country, 
has them. The Volcanoes of the Terra del Fucgo are very 
well known, and it is indeed the general opinion, that far- 
ther north than we have yet penetrated there may be very- 
many undifcovered ones i and fome authors have gone fo far 
as to declare, that, were the cold no prevention, we fhould 
not be able to. come much nearer than we do to the fouth- 
ern pole, for the number and fiercenefs of the burning moun- 
tains. 

People who fee but a little way into the ceconomy of the uni- 
verfe, are apt to blame the author of nature for placing fo 
many of thefe Volcanoes in the habitable parts of the world, 
and expofing fo many of the human fpecies to perifh by them ; 
but when the fyftem of nature is more clearly feen into, we 
find all the reafon in the world to admire and adore the good- 
nefs of providence in the difpofition of thefe very things. 
When it proved neceffary to the ends of the creation of the 
world, that a fire fhould be kept up within it, where could 
that be fo well kept from doing us injury, as deep in the cen- 
tral parts ; and when it was neceflisry that this fire fhould 
have fpiracles, or air-vents ; where could they be placed more 
out of our way, than in the tops of the higheft mountains, as 
we conftantly and regularly find they are. Thefmoak, cinders, 
and other recrements of the fuel that fupports the fubterranean 
fire, are by this means difcharged far above the heads of the . 
inhabitants, and out of the way of doing them any harm j 
whereas, had thefe openings been on plain ground, the whole 
air the neighbouring nations breathed would have been in- 
fected with the flench, and ficknefs bred with it, befide the 
danger of firing their houfes and towns, and fpoilmp- their 
cultivated lands with the vaft quantities of cinders,°afhes, 
and other matters thrown up, which-, as it is, frlling on the 
barren fides of the mountains, do no harm to any thing. The 
provident placing of thefe mountains near the fea, either in 
iflands, or on the coafts of continents, is alio a great benefit 
to mankind, as the redundant matter difcharged is thrown 
into the fea, and as there are, in general, higher winds nearer 
the fea than farther from it, by which the Vmoak, and with 
it the malignant vapours of the burnt minerals, aredifperfed in 
the upper region of the air, and never defcend in fuch quanti- 
ties as to do harm to the neighbouring inhabitants. 
This giving vent to the fubterranean pyrophylacta , feems 
one of the great ends of the origin of mountains, and the 
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other is their fervingi as hydropbylacia or magazines of water. 
This is fecn throughout the World, the rivers that water all 
the countries inhabited or habitable arifing from chains of 
mountains placed in their middle, feemingly with this fole in- 
tent ; the Rhine* the Rhone* and the Danube, all arife 
from the Alps, the great refervoirs of waters in Europe. The 
mountains of the moon, placed in the burning lands of Africa, 
give rile to the Nile and Niger^ and other rivers large enough 
to fupply that vail and fcorched country ; and in the fame 
manner the river of the Amazons, and the other immenfe 
beds ot water neceflarv to fupply the vaft continent of South 
America, take their origin from the mountains called the An- 
des. Kircher's Mund. Subter. p. 75, feq. See the article 
Mountain. 

We have an account of mount Vefuvius, and of the eruption 
from it in 1737* by the prince of Caflano, in the Philofophi- 
cal Tranfa&ions, N°. 455. Seel:. 1. 

The matter thrown out flowed like melted lead, and moved 
about halt a mile in an hour, which was an unufual velocity. 
The trees, touched by this matter, immediately took fire, 
and fell. Glafs in houfes was melted into a pafte. 
The academy of fciences of Naples made an analyfis of the 
matter thrown out in this eruption. From which it appears, 
that this matter contains iron ; that it is fpongy at top, and 
tlenfe toward the bottom ; and, after growing hard, it re- 
tained part of its heat above a month. Damps were after- 
wards feen to arife in divers parts of the mountains. An am- 
moniacal fait, which gave an extraordinany coldnefs to water 
in diflolving, was alfo found here. Ibid. See alfo Seel. 2. 
of the faid Number. 

VOLKAMERIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
called by Houfton, duglajjia, and paliuro affinh by Moane. 
The characters are thefe : The cup is a one- leaved perian- 
thium, of a turbinated form, very final], and lightly indented 
in four or five places at the end. The flower is one-leaved, 
and of the gaping kind. The tubs is cylindric, and of dou- 
ble the length of the cup. The limb is plain, and divided 
into five fegments, which are turned toward each fide, but 
gape principally one way. The ffamina are four very long 
capillary filaments - t the antherae are fimple. The germen of 
the piftil is quadrangular. The ftylc is capillary, and of the 
length of the {lamina, or nearly fo ; and the ffcigma is bifid. 
The fruit is a roundifh bilocular capfule, and in this is en- 
clofed a fmgle bilocular nut. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 305. 
Houfton, A. A. Sloan, Hift. vok 2. f. 23. 

VOLONES, among the Romans, the antient name of thofe 
afterwards called evocati. See the article Evoc ati. 

VOLT (Cycl.) — Volt, in the manege. See the article 
Vault, or Volte, Cycl. 

VOLTA, in the Italian mufic, mews that the part is to be re- 
peated one, two, or more times* according to the numeral 
adjective joined with it; thus Ji replica una Volta intimates to 
play that part once over again. 

Volta is alfo a fort of dance of Italian origin, in which the 
man turns the woman feveral times, and then aflifts her to 
make a leap or jump j it is a (pedes of galliard. Brojfard. 

VOLTURNAL1A, among the Romans, a feftival kept in ho- 
nour ot the god Volturnus, on the fixth of the calends of Sep- 
tember, or twenty-fixth of Auguft. Pitifc. in voc. 

VOLVA, among botanifrs, a membranous matter furrounding 
the bafeg of many of the fungi ; and in many of them, of very 
lingular figure and ftrudhire. 

Volva is alfo a word ufed by Scribonius Largus, and fome 
other authors, to exprefs the central part, or, as we call it, 
the core of the apple, in which the feeds are placed. He 
prefcrihes this in weaknefles of the flomach, and Teachings to 
vomit. 

VOLUBLE Stalk. See the article Stalk. 

VOLVENS Oculi, in anatomy, a name given by Spigeiius, and 
fome others, to one of the mufcles of the eye, called by Cow- 
per and Albinus, obliquus inferior. 

VOLUNTARY {Cycl.) — Voluntary, in mufic, a piece 
played by a mufician extempore, according to his fancy. This 
is often ufed before he begins to fet himfelf to play any parti- 
cular compofition, to try the inftrument, and to lead him into 
the key of the piece he intends to perform. 
In the Philofophical Tranfaclions, N°. 483. Seel. 2. we 
have a method of writing down extempore Voluntaries, or 
other pieces of mufic, as faft as any mafter can play them on 
the organ, or harpfichord ; and that in a manner expreflive 
of all the varieties thofe inftruments are capable of. This is 
performed by a cylinder, turning equally upon its axis, under 
the keys of an organ, and by having points under the heads of 
the keys. Hence, when they are preiled down, they will 
make a fcratch or mark on the cylinder, which may (hew the 
duration of the note, and the fituatkm of this mark on the 
cylinder will fliew what note was touched. For farther par- 
ticulars we refer the curious to the tranfacKon itfelf. 

VOLUNTEERS, in the military art, perfons who of their 
own accord ferve in the army, and at their own expence. 

VOLUTA, the Volute, in natural biftory, the name of a genus 
of {hells, the characters of which are thefe : They are uni- 
valve fhells, and have an oblong mouth, with: a clavicle 
fometimes erecr, fometimes deprefTed ; and they are fome- 
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times coronated at the top. See Tab. of Shells, N°. ro- 
This genus of metis is generally confounded by authors with 
that of the cylindri. There is indeed a general external re- 
femblance between thefe two kinds of fhclfs at firft: fight ; but 
when they are a little examined, they will be found very dif- 
ferent; The Volute are of a conic figure. One cf their ex- 
tremities is of a pyramidal figure, and the other formed into 
high ribs, which conftitute a deprefTed clavicle, or a dentatcd 
crown j on the contrary, the cylinder is nearly of an equal 
fize at both ends. And it is not neceflary to have rccourf-; to 
the fcflm of the mouth of this fhell, in order to fix its generi- 
cal character. Its figure, which is lengthened out into a point 
in the lower end, fufikiently character ifes this genus; and td 
this may be added another very remarkable character, which 
is, that 'the head is feparated from the body of the fhell by a 
high rib. 

The Volutes are called by many authors, rhombi, which is a 
very ill chofen name, as the word expreffes the figure of a lo- 
zenge,; a figure very different from that of the fhell. It has 
been called Valuta fr©m the volute in architecture, the volutes 
of a capital dimtnifhing in diameter all the way to the center.; 
which is called the head or eye of the volute. See the article 
Volute, Cycl. 

The moft remarkable fpecific character in this genus is in the 
fliape of the clavicle, fome fpecics having it very much ele- 
vated^ and others very flat or deprefied. The corona impe- 
rialism which is a fhell of this genus, is lingular in the dentated 
Crown, which terminates its head. 

The Valuta make the moft rich and beautiful fhells of the 
whole body of fea productions. Rumphius calls them eximia ; 
and the admiral and vice-admiral fhells, fo famous among the 
curious, and held at fo great a price, are both of this genus. 
The biightnefs of the colours; the perfect, white of the enamel; 
and the elegant fhape of thefe (hells, would make them the 
firft in efteem among this clafs of bodies, even were they com- 
mon j but it happens that their fcarcity adds immenfely to 
their value. There is one of thefe fhells now in Holland* 
which coft the pofTefTor five hundred florins. It is from the 
bands and fafcise of thefe fhells, which refemble the colours of 
mips, that they have obtained the names of admiral and vice- 
admiral. 

Some of the Hollanders give to another fhell of this kind the 
name of extra-admiral ; this refembles the admiral, but has its 
colours arranged without divifions of the white enamel. It isi 
a very fcarce fliell, but is lefs beautiful than either of the two' 
others. 

The family of the Volutes being numerous, the fpecics may 
be aptly ranged under three general heads, 1. Thofe with an 
exerted clavicle. 2. Thofe with a deprefTed clavicle. And 3. 
Thofe with a coronated clavicle. 

Of the firft kind we have the following fpedes : 1. The 
grand admiral, or archiihalajfus primus. 2. The archiiha- 
lajfus fecundus, or the vice-admiral. 3. The archiihalajfus 
arauficamis, or the orange-admiral. 4. The navel or baftard 
admiral. 5. The fpeclre- fhell, or concha fpeclrorum. 6. 
The brown lineated Volute. 7. The flame-coloured Volute; 
8. The Guinea-f hell, or (peculation Volute. 9. The reddifh 
ftriated and fafciated Volute. 10. The punclulated Volute. 

11. 1 "he Hebrew Volute. 11. The brown Volute, with two 
elegant white zones. 13. The lfabella Volute. 14. The 
vexillum. 15. The Volute, variegated with two reticulated 
zones. 16. The bat Volute. 17. The white Volute, with 
yellow fpots and lines. 

Of the fecond kind, or thofe with deprefTed clavicles* we have 
the following fpecics : 1. The black Jeopard Volute. 2. The 
yellow leopard Volute. 3. The reddifh leopard Volute. 4; 
The chequered Volute. 5. The blue fyoitcd Volute. 6. Thei 
fafciated Volute, with yellow and white fpots. 7. The but- 
ter-tub Volute. 8. The agate-coloured ftriped Volute. 9. 
The yellow Volute, with a white circle. 10. The onyx vo- 
lute. This, when its outer coat is taken off, is of a true 
onyx colour, and it is in this flare that it is ufually met with in 
the cabinets of collectors. 11. The butterfly-wing Volute. 

12. The green fpotted Volute, with two variegated fafcise. 
Of the third kind of Volute, the head of which is coronated, 
we have the following (pedes : 1. 'The crown imperial. 2. 
The lefs fafciated crown imperial. 3. The crown imperial^ 
variegated with brown. 4. The black marbled crown impe- 
rial. And 5* The crown imperial, called in French the 
metre j this feems of the texture of the web of a filkworm, 
only more clofely woven together. Hift. Nat. Eclair. 
p. 279. 

VOLVULA, in natural hiftory j the name of an extraneous fof- 
file body, nearly allied to the entrochus, being compofed of 
the fame Jubilance, and being like that of a cylindric column, 
made up of feveral joints; the commiftures of the joints are, 
however, much lefs viable in the Valvule than in the entrochi, 
and they are not ftriated, as in the entrochus, from the cen- 
ter to the circumference. 

The Vohula are of various figures, fome refemble in fliape a 
little bottle, and are called Valvule utriculata, and of thefe 
fome have, and others Have not, a ftar marked on their bot- 
tom ; others of them fwell out in the middle, and taper a little 
toward each end 3 and thefe, from their rcfemblance in fhape 
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(n a little barrel,' are called 'Midi? or Volvula doliata. There 
is great reafcn, from the analogy thefe bear to the entrochi, 
and uther foffils which owe their form to animal remains, to 
fuppofe thefe of the fame origin ; but we yet know not to 
what animal it is that they have belonged. Hill's Hift. Foil'. 
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VOLVULUS, in botany, a name given by Dakfcharnp, and 
fome others, to the upright narrow leaved or toad-flax- 
leaved bind-weed. See the article Convolvulus. 

VOMER (Cycl.) — The fituation of this bone is perpendicular 
between the two nafal fofias backward. It is in figure nearly 
of an oblique fquare. Anatomifts divide it into the right and 
kit fide, both of which are unequally flat ; and four edges, 
the fupeiior, inferior, anterior, and pofterior 5 the upper 

■ edge is an horizontal groove, which receives the fharp pro- 
cefs or roftrum of the os fphenoides. The anterior edge is 
oblique, and very unequal ; its pofterior part is fmall and thin, 
and fupports the perpendicular lamina of the os ethmoides ; the 
anterior is larger, with a pretty deep groove, continued from 
the canal in the upper edge, which fuftains the cartilaginous 
feptum of the nares. The lower edge is likewife unequal ; 
and near its anterior extremity is an angle, which divides it 
into two parts ; one anterior, very fhort, which is fet in the 
crifta narium'; the other pofterior, and much longer, fet in 
the common groove of the ofla maxillaria and palate. The 
angle by which this edge is divided, lies in the notch formed 
by the crifta narium, and the groove of the maxillary bones. 
The pofterior edge is oblique and fharp, becoming infenfibly 
" more obtufe as it approaches to the larger groove in the edge. 
This bone has but very little diploe j it is connected with the 
os fphenoides, os ethmoides, ofi'a maxillaria, and ofla palati ; 
its ufe is to form the pofterior part of the feptum narium. 
U-'iv/l'jivs, Anatomy, p. 38. 

VOMICA (Cycl.) — Vomica, in natural biftory, awordufed 
by the antients to cxprefs one of the blemifhes to which cry- 
ftals and the precious ftones are fubjeci. This is a dufky 
foulncfs lying deep in the ftone, and giving a dufky colour 
and tinge to the whole. Both the luftre and tranfparence of 
the ftone is much hurt by this accident. When the Vomica 
was of a bluifh or blackifh colour, the Romans expreiled it by 
the word. plumbago. See the article Plumbago. 

Vomica Pul/nonum? in medicine, the name of a difeafe which 
is a famous collection of matter, or an apoftem formed in the 
lungs, and. included in its, own proper membrane ; this fome- 
times feizes one lobe, fometimes the other ; and fometimes 
lies deep in the fubftance, fometimes near the fin-face. It fi- 
nally breaks, and then difcovers itfelf by a difcharge of puru- 
lent matter from the lungs. 

The figns of this difeafe are at firft very diftine"t ; it generally be- 
gins from a hard node, which, by flow degrees, ripens into a 
collection of matter. A he&ic fever is a conftant attendant on 
it, and there is always a dry cough attending it ; but this is 
not very violent. Toward the ripening of the matter, there 
is a difficulty of breathing, and often the patient complains of 
a dull heavy pain, fometimes of a very acute one, in fome 
paEticular part of the breaft. The face is irregularly red, and 
a languor grows upon the whole body. The appetite is irre- 
gular, and finally a fever comes on ; and during this the fwel- 
ling breaks, and the matter is thrown up in fuch large quanti- 
ties,' as to endanger fuffocation. 

The moil fatal difeafes are ufually the moff. rare, and this is of 
that number, feldom being met with, and when it is, too of- 
ten fatal. The caufes of it, are ftagnation of the blood in ple- 
thoric habits, in the vcficles of the lungs ; and thefe are ufually 
owing to the fuppreffion of natural habitual evacuations, or 
the omiffion of artificial ones, as habitual bleedings and the 
like; to thefe are to be added, external injuries from falls, 
blows, or wounds of the bread ; violent running till out of 
breath, and a hidden cooling of the breaft while the body is 
hot. 

The ufual caufes of the breaking of a Vomica? when formed, 
are violent fuccumons of the body, loud fpeaking or calling, 
violent coughing or fneezing, and the falling of any fubftance 
in earing into the windpipe. 

Pngnojlia in it. The more flowly this difeafe advances to its 
height, the more difficultly it is difcovered ; and the deeper it 
lies in the fubftance of the lungs, the greater is the danger of 
it ; though, when moft fuperficial, it is of no fmall danger ; 
for, breaking externally on the lungs, it difcharges its matter 
into the cavity of the thorax, and thus makes an empyema a 
diftempcr little lefs fatal than the other, unlefs the matter be 
immediately let out by the paracentefis. When the matter 
ba&lain deep, there is great danger of the perfpn's being fuffo- 
cated either at the firft difcharge of it, or at the fucceeding 
ones, if they are large, and he be already wore down by a 
heclic, as is ufually the cafe ; and even if he efcapes this, the 
apoftem degenerates into an ulcer, and fo brings on a phthi- 
fis. 
In general, the fmaller the quantity of matter thrown up, the 

, lels is the danger. 

.Mstbod of Cure. The fame general medicines are to be ufed as 

in a phthifis. The apoftem is to be cleanfed and abfterged, 

which is done by pedlorals mixed with difcutients; fuch are 

liquorice, hyffop, and the feeds of carduus marke. ThciUhe 
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folution of continuity is, if poflible, to be repaired. This is 
to be attempted by balfamics, (uch as comfrey, plantain, 
ground ivy, end the like.- The febrile heat is to be allayed 
by mixtures of nitre and diaphoretic antimony; and the vio- 
lence of the cough abated by the ufe pf gentle opiates, fuch as 
ftoraxpill, and the like, in fmall dofes. 
The bowels arc to be kept open by clyfters and gentle purees; 
revulfion is to be made by bleeding in the foot, and after this, 
the pectorals, EsV. ., are to be relied on. And during the 
whole courfe a light.diet, and tranquillity of body and mind 
arc to be prei'cribed. Junker's Coilfp. Med. p. 173. fcq. 

VOMIT. TbeefisSs shPinmts, on the motion of the blood, 
appear by the following experiments : By obferving the pulfe 
of fcvera'l men, after taking a Vomit, it has been found, that 
fo foon as a man begins to grow fick, his pulfe becomes low, 
quick, and irregular, and, in the action of Vomiting, is often 
fo low as not to be fek ; that in the intervals; between the 
Vomits, the pulfe is flill low and quick, but'not near fo low 
and quick as in the adroit of vomiting ; and that, after the 
operation is over, the pulfe rifes gradually, and in ithe 
fpace of half an hour, or an hour, becomes fuller than it 
was before the Vomit- was taken. Hence we fee the effefls 
of Vomits on the motion of the blood, they leffen that motion 
during the whole time of their operation, and almoft quite 
ftop it in the very act: of vomiting ; and after the whole opera- 
tion is over, they increafe the motion of the blood,, fo as to 
make it greater than it was before. 

From thefe effects of Vomits on the motion of the blood, we 
difcover their great ufefulnefs in the cure of manv difeafe.. 
For inftance, Vomits ftop hemorrhages from fmall vcffcls*. 
For when a blood-veflel is opened, the blood flows farter thro* 
that veffel, and flower through all the reft of the veffels,:.than 
it did before. And therefore, all that is neceffary to ifep a 
hemorrhage from a fmall veflel, is to flop the motion of -the 
blood in that veflel, and increafe its motion in all the other 
veffels ; and both thefe are done by Vomits, as appears bytthe 
foregoing experiments. 

The increafing the motion of the blood in all the-other vef- 
fels, will leffen tha motion in the veflel (Applying the he- 
morrhage, and thereby effectually prevent a return, of the dif- 
charge. For the fame reafon, Vomits leflcn immoderate dif- 
charges of the glands, and ulcers ; for they leflen the motion 
of the blood and humours in the parts arretted,- by increaiW 
their motion in all the other parts. By increafing the blood'! 
motion, repeated Vomits, with a proper diet, has been, found 
to be of great fervice in difperfing fcrophulous tumours; 
which may be allowed, when it is confidered that thefe tu- 
mours are mod incident to children and young bodies, the 
motion of whofe blood is flow ; and that they often difappear 

- of themfelves, when bodies are grown up, and their bloodl 
has acquired a ftronger motion. 

When obftructions arife from too lar.quid a motion of -the 
blood, Vomits are generally of ufe in removing them. And 

■ when the motion of the blood is too great, and the obftru- 
ctions are formed by cold, Vomits, after large bleeding, will- 
be of great fervice in removing them. In fhort, Vomits, re- 
peated according to the nature and obftinacy of the diforder, 
are generally of fervice in all irregularities, and difproportiens 
of the motions of the blood, and other fluids, in different 
parts of the body. The fafety, as well as ufefulnefs of fre- 
quently repeated Vomits, is evidently feen in perfcns at Tea, 
and in women with child. Perfons at fea, who are Tick, and 
vomit much, are commonly the better for it; and frequent 
vomiting in women with child, is of fervice, and prevents 
abortion. As all mufclcs grow ftronger by exercife," fo the 
mufcular coat of the ftomach grows ftronger by vomiting 
Dr. Br. Robin/on, of the Food and Difcharge of Human Bo- 
dies. See the article Vomiting, Cycl. and Stippl. 
Some have pretended to give rules for afecrtaining the dofes of 
Vomits. See the article Purgative. 

Muftard Vomit. See the article Mustard. 

VOMITING (Cycl.)— The caufes of Vomiting are very dif- 
ferent, and the treatment of it as a difeafe, mult therefore be 
alio various, according to thofe differences. 
Critical Vomitings, by which humours of various kinds are 
difcharged by the operation of nature alone, are falutary, and 
fcarce require any care as to their cure ; but are, in many 
cafes, to he promoted : whereas fymptomatical Vomitings, 
which are lefs fufEcient, or lefs accommodated to the re- 
moving the caufe, are more carefully to be treated, in order 
to their cure. 

The two principal curative indications to be obferved are, 
firft, to quiet and compofe the convulflve and unruly motion 
of the ftomach ; and fecondly, to oppofe and fubdue the ma- 
terial caufes of the diforder. 

The firft intention is anfwered by corroborating and antifpaf- 
modic medicines, fuch as faffron and caftor, with the tefta- 
ceous powders,, as coral, crabs-claws, and oifrer-lhells ; 
powders compofed of cinnamon, the leaves of mint, rtotmeg, 
orange-peel, calamus aromaticus, and other fuch fimples, are 
alfo of great fervice. And if anodynes are found neceffary, 
the ftorax pill, or Sydenham's laudanum, are to be given. 
While thefe medicines are taken internally, there mav alfo be 
applied outwardly to the region of the ftomach, fuch thirds. 
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as have power to repfefs its diforderly motions ; of this kind are 
the oil of mint, nutmeg, and the like, with balfam of Peru : 
thefe oils may be reduced to a proper confiftencc, with this 
balfam, for the fpreading on leather, and lying on for fome 
time. Hungary-water, and other the like (pints, are of great 
ufe alfo, rubbed on with the hand ; and to thefe may be added 
yeaflr, and the ftrongeft wine-vinegar applied hot to the part. 
Finally, an excellent application is balfani of Peru alone, re- 
duced to the confidence of a cataplafm, with crumb of 
bread. 

The methods to be ufed to remove the material caufes of the 
VoMvting^ are next to be conlidered : If it be of the pituitous 
kind, and owing to crudities in the prime via?, and a vifcid 
mucus flicking to them, it is belt cured by an emetic : if the 
•vomiting of itfelf be found not fufficient to carry off the fordes 
which occafioned it, and the patient continues, after the fits of 
vomiting, afflicted with a naufea and heart-burn j in this cafe, 
a large quantity of warm water, with a little butter, may 
fervc the purpofe ; or if this be found infufficient, a dofe of 
ipecacuanha is to be given. Hoffm. Oper. T. 3. 
When infants are afflicted with vomiting, from milk coagu- 
lated upon their tender ftomachs, which is a very frequent 
cafe, the beft medicine is a mixture of oxymel of fquills, and 
fyrup of rhubarb. See the article Infant. 
In cafes of bilious Vomitings, which arife from a weakened 
digeflion, and have their fomes in the duodenum, the cure is 
to be begun with the abforbent and teftaceous powders ; after 
thefe, gentle purges of rhubarb and manna are to be given ; 
and finally, the cure is to be perfected by reftoring the 
ftrength of the ftomach and interlines. 

In Vomitings which arife from an acrid matter adhering to the 
nerves of the ftomach, from the retropulfion of the gout, an 
erifipelas, or other fuch diforder, the mild fedatives are' to 
be given, and with them fuch medicines as promote the ex- 
puliion of the matter ; and all means are to be ufed to remove 
it to the furface of the fkin, or to the extremities again. All 
fweating medicines are good in this intention, as they carry 
the matter to the furface. Camphor, taken internally in mo- 
derate dofes, is alfo of great fervice; and warm baths for the 
feet often prove highly ufeful. In Vomitings excited by poi- 
fonous fubftances, nothing gives fuch immediate relief as the 
taking largo quantities of warm milk, and pinguious liquors; 
for by means of thefe the fpicula of the poifon are blunted, 
and afterwards vomited up with the liquors. And hence in 
contagious and peftilential cafes, where there is no inflamma- 
tion of the ftomach, many pbyficians have very fuccefsfully 
given vomits of ipecacuanha, and after thefe acid liquors with 
diaphoretics. 

Acrid, acid, and bilious fordes falling upon the inteftines, 
often occafion a vomiting, attended with colic pains ; in this 
cafe, fmall dofes of oil of fweet almonds and manna, with 
large draughts of barley-water between the dofes, are found 
of great fervice; and fmall dofes of laudanum, at proper 
times, ferve to compleat the cure. In perfons of hot habits, 
fpirit of vitriol, and mild laxatives, are found of moil certain 
relief. 

The too frequent method of attempting to flop a Vomiting by 
aftringents and anodynes, before the peccant matter is re- 
moved, is highly blameable; for when the fpafrnodic motions 
ace allayed, which nature ufed to free herfelf from this mat- 
ter, and that yet remains behind, there mult follow worfe 
fymptoms. Thefe remedies which affecl the motion only, 
and not the matter, are only to be ufed when the motion fub- 
fifts, after the matter is difcharged, or when the motion is 
very violent, and the matter to be thrown off but very fmall 
in quantity. 

Hence in Vomitings exited by the chin-cough in children, 
fedatives and anodynes are very proper, fuch as the fyrup 
of red poppies, or diacodiurri, and a little oil of fweet al- 
monds. 

The Vomitings of pregnant women, arifing from a regurgita- 
tion of the blood to the flomach, which is alfo obferved in 
women afflicted with a retention of the menfes, and in men 
who have a floppage of habitual hemorrhoidal difcharges, are 
beft removed by temperating medicines, mild laxatives, emol- 
lient clyfters ; and beft of all, by bleeding, or recalling the na- 
tural fecretions of blood, in the two latter cafes. On fuch oc- 
cafions it is highly improper to give emetics, for they fome- 
times bring on a Vomiting of blood, and fometimes an inflam- 
mation of the ftomach. 

In cafes of efforts to vomit, or actual Vomitings, in the 
morning, which frequently happen to thofe who ufe too much 
ftrong liquors over night, the teftaceous powders are to be 
given, and all other things which will abforb acidities; and 
after thefe the grateful ftomacbics, fuch as candied orange- 
peel, and the like. 

Chronical Vomitings fometimes affect perfons who have been 
in a long continued ftate of grief; in this cafe the beft relief 
is found in analeptics, and the ufe of cinnamon-water, im- 
pregnated with quinces, and of the generous wines. 
In Vomitings, which are a fymptom of fevers coming on, 
the ufe of a gentle emetic, fuch as the ipecacuanha is very 
proper. In the fmall poXj the Vomiting ufually ceafes 
Suppl. Vol.. IIi 



fponraneoufly after the eruption of the puftulcs, and in thefe 
and many other cafes, great relief is to be obtained in Vomit- 
ings, by a mixture of fait of wormwood and juice of le- 
mons. 

In Vomitings arifing from fits of the ftone± the fpiritus nitri 
dulcis often proves of great fervice ; and oily glyfters, and oil 
of fweet-almonds, taken internally, are alfo of great fervice. 
The Vomiting of perfons in hernias* or the iliaca-paffio, rarely 
remits till the caufc ceafes. Reft, and lying in bed, contri- 
bute greatly to the flopping immoderate Vomitings, for all 
motion of the body excites in thefe cafes a freih tendency to 
vomiting* In the beginnings of eryfipelas's, and the like dis- 
orders, Vomitings often happen, and thefe are by no means 
to be checked ; but the appearance of the dfleafe externally is 
to be forwarded by diaphoretics ; for as foon as the eruptions 
appear, the Vomiting flops of itfelf. 

The obftinate Vomitings of hyfterical patients are not to be 
flopped by opiates or aftringents ; for the confequence of this 
is ufually violent convulfions in the limbs, and anxieties and 
pain in the precordia ; all which fymptoms difappear again, 
as foon as the Vomiting returns. 

The immoderate and long-continued Vomitings of pregnant 
women, which principally happen in the firft months of the 
time, efpccially in thofe who indulge themfelves too much in 
venery, and are plethoric, are by no means to be cured by 
aftringents, opiates, or fpirituous medicines ; but are to be 
removed by repeated bleeding in the ankle, reft of the body, 
and tranquillity of the mind. And when Vomiting of this kind 
is fo violent as to threaten abortion, it is often Hopped more 
effectually by the drinking cold water, than by any medicine 
whatfoever. When an analeptic is neceflary, one fpoonful of 
cinnamon- water, taken after meals, is fufficient. Hoffman^ 
Op. T. 3. 

Vomitings in Infants* See the article Infant. 

Vomiting of Blood, Vonntus Cruentus, a very dangerous kind 
of hemorrhage, confiding in a bringing up by Vomit of pura 
and unmixed blood from the ftomach, and being a method^ 
ufed by nature to throw off a portion of the blood, which 
molefts the whole in the vena porta, and by that means to fa- 
cilitate the circulation of the reft of the mafs. 
This diftemper fometimes arifes from internal caufes, and is 
regularly periodical, obferving the ftated times of the erup- 
tions of the menfes, or other natural difcharges; fometimes 
it arifes from accidents, fuch as the giving of violent purging 
or emetic medicines, or corrofive ones. 

'Preceding Signs of it. Among thefe are to be reckoned a fenfa- 
tion of ftra'itnefs and anxiety in the precordia, with tenfion, 
and involuntary fighs ; with a naufea or ficknefs of the fto- 
mach, and a ftraining to vomit ; which is more violent than 
in vomiting on any other occafion ; after this the blood is 
thrown up pure, and the Vomiting then ceafes, till, after a plain 
fenfation of more blood being collected in the flomach, the 
efforts to difcharge it in the fame manner are again renewed. 
The quicker the blood is thrown up, after its being difcharged 
into the flomach, the more fluid and more florid it appears ; 
the longer it is detained there, the blacker and thicker it ap- 
pears. 

Perfons mojlfubjefl to it. A vomiting cf blood is but an uncommon 
diforder. It more frequently attacks women than men ; amon°- 
the female fex it is principally feen in thofe whom the menfes 
have left too early in life, or who have had violent fuppreffions 
of them for a long time. In men, this diftemper feldom feizes 
any but thofe who have been ufed to periodical difcharges from 
the hemorrhoidal veffels, and who have had them fuddenly flop- 
ped ; and they are then ufually firft attacked with violent pains 
in the left hypochondrium. People of fcorbutic habits, and 
fuch as have had quartan agues of long Handing, have been 
fometimes thus affected. And, befide thefe natural caufes, 
people of all ages and fexes may vomit blood, from external 
injuries. 

Prognojiics from it. A Vomiting of blood Is ever a dangerous 
diforder ; for tho' the quantity of blood thrown up is feldom fo 
great as to occafion immediate death, yet it generally degene- 
rates into a tabes in men, and into a cachectic habit in wo- 
men. It is lefs dangerous to young women, than to any other 
perfons; and when it is periodical, efpecially when it obferves 
the times of the menftrual difcharges, is much lefs dangerous 
than under any other circumftances. 

Method of Cure. During the paroxyfm, the proper medicines 
are powders of nitre, cinnabar, and the abforbent fubftances, 
fuch as crab's-eyes, or the like, and afterwards bleeding, cup- 
ping, and gentle purges, and diaphoretics are to be given for 
fome time. Junker's Confp. Med. 35. 

VORTEX (Cycl.)— We have, in the Philofophical Tran- 
fadlions, a phyfico-mathematical demonftration a of the impof- 
fibility and infufficiency of Vortices to account for the cceleftial 
phenomena. — [* By Monf. de Sigorne. See N°. 457. Seel. 6. 
p. 409. feq.] 

This author endeavours to fhew, that the mechanical genera- 
tion of a Vortex is impoffible ; that it has only an axifugal, and 
not a centrifugal and centripetal force ; that it is not fufficient 
for explaining gravity and its properties ; that it deftroys Kep- 
ler's aftronomical laws ; and therefore concludes with Sir 
5 N ifaw 
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Kaac Newton, that the hypothefis of Vortices is fitter to dl- 
fturb than explain the cceleftial motions. We mufl refer to 
the differ tation itfelf for the proof of thefe affertions. 
VOTE (Cycl.) — In elections of members of the houfe of com- 
mons, fuch Fates fhall be deemed legal, which have been fo 
declared by the laft determination in the houfe of commons ; 
which laft. determination concerning any county, fhire, city, 
borough, cinque port, or place, fliall be final to all intents 
and purpofes. Stat. 2. Geo, 2. c, 24. 
"UPLAND {Cycl.) — The Up/amis lie either on the tops of hills, 
or on their fides, or on the flopes of rifing grounds. They 
fometimes have a fandy foil, fometimes a rocky, gravelly, or 
loamy one, and fometimes they confift of tough day, or a 
black mould. They are ufed by the farmers either for grazing 
or corn, as they happen to he more moift or more dry ; and 
this difference depends upon their fituation and nature. 
Thofe lands which lie flat upon the tops of hills, are ufually 
the drieft, and thofe which form the Hopes or fides, are ufually 
the moifteft, becaufe of the wet that is continually ouzing 
through them. The chalky, and efpecially the clayey foils in 
thefe places, are moft of all fubject to be wet, especially in 
winter, becaufe they retain the moifture a long time ; though 
they have alfo the inconveniencies of the fandy and rocky 
lands in the fame fituations, chapping in fummer. The black 
mould, and the hazely loams in thefe places, arc the bell for 
corn, as well as for pafture, efpecially if the latter efcapes the 
common misfortune of being full of worms. Thefe lands nei- 
ther are wafby in winter, nor parched up in fummer. 
The Upland meadows have fome difadvantages, as they often 
need mending or feeding, which thofe that lie lower do not ; 
but then they make amends for this in their hay, which is al- 
ways much finer and fweeter than that of the low-lands. 
UPLOPER, a name given to one particular fpecies of pigeon, 
called by Moore, columba gutturg/a /aliens. 
It was firft brought to England from Holland, and much re- 
fembles that kind of pigeon called the Englifh Powter, but 
that it is fmaller. Its crop is very round, and in this it buries 
its bill. Its legs are very fmall and flender, and its toes are 
fhart, and clofe together, on which it treads fo nicely, that, 
when moving, any fmall thing might be put under the ball of 
its foot. The pigeons of this fpecies are generally all blue, all 
black, or all white ; feldom or never pyed. They are very 
fcarce in England, and in Holland have been valued at five 
and twenty guineas a pair. 

They have their name from the Dutch word Ophpcn, which 
fignifies to leap up, and it was thus named from its manner 
of approaching the hen, which is always by leaping upon 
her. Moore's Columbarium, p. 37. 
UPRIGHT (Cycl.)— Upright South Dial. See the article 

Prime Vertical, Cycl. 
UPULUS, in botany, the old Latin name for the lupulus, or 
hop. This word lupulus is not old Latin, but a more mo- 
dern name, formed on the word Upnlus. 
The original word Upulus alfo was formerly written opulus, 
being a climbing plant. The word was alio applied to other 
climbing plants, fuch as the white and black bryony. Some 
of the anttents called the hop upulus falittarius, becaufe of its 
twining about willow-trees. Pliny mentions it under this 
name. The words indeed ftand lupus faliftarius ; but this is 
a very plain error, knee xhe /alifiarius is joined to the word 
Upidus by Cato, Varro, and moft of the other writers of anti- 
quity ; but by no body to the word lupus. Cato in one place 
calls it ulva ; but this is evidently an error of the copy. The 
word ulva is the name of a fea-plant growing without ftalks, 
compofed only of tender leaves ; and it is here called a tall 
plant, climbing upon the willows. There is no doubt from 
this, and horn the fame author's ordering it to be ftrewed un- 
der cattle, by way of litter, that it was the Upulus or lupu- 
lus. See the article Lupulus. 
UPUPA, the Hoopoe, in theLinnsean fyftem ofzoologv, makes 
a diftir.a genus of birds, the char adterii tic of which is, the 
having a double crown of feathers on the head. Linnm Sy- 
ftem. Nat. p. 45. 

Thefe birds are common in Germany, and fometimes feen 
in England, though but rarely. Its general weight is about 
three ounces. The beak is black, flender, fharp, and a lit- 
tle hooked i its head is adorned with an extremely beautiful 
and elegant creft, rifing two fingers high, and compofed of 
two feries of feathers, reaching from the infertion of the beak 
to the back part of the head ; and thefe can be raifed or depref- 
fed by the bird at pleafure. The tips of thefe feathers are or- 
namented with black and white, the reft is of a chefnut co- 
lour. Its neck is of a pale reddifh brown ; its breaft white 
variegated with longitudinal ftreaks, which difappear in the 
middle as the bird grows older ; the tail ia four fingers breadth 
. long ; it is compofed of ten feathers, and is black ; but has a 
large white fpot in it, of a lunated figure, the points Handing 
towards the extremity of the tail. Its wings, when folded, 
do not reach to the end of the tail ; and are ftreaked acrofs 
with white ; it feeds on beetles, worms, ants, &c. and is 
faid alfo to eat berries, and other vegetables. Ray's Ornith 
p. 100. 

Mkhylus, Ariftotle, and many of the other old Greek writers 
Uil us, that the cuckow, when it has fung all the fummer, 



acquires a plume of feathers on its head, and lofes its voice 
for the winter feafon, and is in this Hate called the Upupa or 
Hoopoe ; but there is no truth in this ftory, though the general 
opinion of thofe times. 

In the fame manner they fuppofed the ficedula and melancsry- 
phos, or black cap, to change into one another ; becaufe the 
one appeared at that time of the year when the other went 
away. We have in this bird alfo another proof of the 
ignorance of thofe times in natural knowledge : they tell us 
that the callais or turquoife, which we call the Turkey-fane, 
was found in the melancoryphus only, becaufe the eggs of 
that bird are of the fame beautiful pale blue colour with that 
gem. 
URACHUS [Cycl. — The ufe of the Urachus is not yet difco- 
vered, according to Dr. Trew. Phil. Tranf. N°. 457. 
Sedt. 7. See the articles Allantois and Foetus. 
URANGSCOPUS, in zoology, the name of a fifh of the cu- 
cuius kind, called in Englifh the Jlar-gazer ; and by fome 
authois, callysnymus. 

It is ufually caught of about feven or eight inches in Ien<nh 
but fometimes it grows to a foot ; its head is very large, bony* 
and rough, and of a fort of iquare figure; its body is long 
and rounded ; its upper part is all of an alh-colour ; its belly 
white ; its fcales are very fmall and thin, infomuch that many 
have fuppofed it had none. Thefe are difpofed in oblique 
ranges acrofs the body of the fifh, running toward the tail. 
The fide-lines are arched, and rife to tiie back fin, which is a 
great Angularity. Its face is flat, and feems turned upwards 
and its eyes are fmall and prominent, and are fo placed in the 
upper part of its head, as naturally to look up to the heavens 
whence it has its name Many of the flat fifh have their eyes 
placed as thofe of this nib. ; but the pupils in all thefe look 
fideways ; in this only they are turned ftrait upward. Its 
mouth is very large, and opens perpendicularly downward 
being placed in the fame direction with the eyes in the upper 
part of the head. It has a beard under its chin, like that of a 
man, and its jaws are furnifhed with very fharp teeth, as are 
alfo the inner parts of its mouth. Its whole head is covered 
with rougli tubercles, and it has two fins on the back, and 
two on its breaft. It is frequently caught in the Mediterra- 
nean, and is by fome faid to be a well- tailed fifh. Hefner. 
de Aquat. p. 159. 

The reafon of the fituation of the eyes of the Urano/copus, is 
the providence of nature for a fifh which, always keeping at 
the bottom, has no where to look for prey but in the water 
above it. But if other fifh had been well examined, this pecu- 
liar name would never have been given to this. The eyes of 
the rana pi/catrix are placed in the fame manner, and thofe 
of a great number of other fifh, whofe cuftom it is to keep at 
the bottom, are more or lefs alfo thus iituated. 
According to the new fyftem of Artedi, this is a fpecies of the 
trachinus, and is diftinguifhed from the others of that genus, 
by the name of the trachinus with many beards on the lower 
jaw. The fifh defcribed by Willughby and others under the 
names of the fea-dragon and /ea-/pider, the draco-marinus and 
araneus-marinus, are of this genus. They are properly in- 
deed only the fame fpecies in different flates, and are diftin- 
guiflied from the Jlar-gazer by the name of the trachinus 
with the lower jaw longer than the upper, and with no beards 
banging from it. Amdi Gen. Pifc. 73. See Tab. of 
Filhes, 1^7°. 48. and the article Trachinus. 
URCEOLUS, in ecclefiaftical writers. See the article Aqu\zb 

Manilis. 

URCEUS, in antiquity, the name of a meafure of liquids, which 

in different places was of different capacity j its moft ufual 

ftandard feems to have been between twelve and fixteen ounces. 

URCHIN, a common name given to the hedge-hog. See the 

article Erinaceus. 
Sm-Urchin, in ichthyology. The echinus marinus of authors 
is, in fome parts of England, called the /ea-egg, and in others 
the jea-urchin, or hedgc-hgg. It is a genus of fifh, of which 
there are a great number of fpecies. 

The manner of thefe creatures moving at the bottom of the 
fea, has been difputed among naturalifts ; the general opinion 
of the world has been, that they did it by means of their 
fpmes or prickles, which ferved them by way of legs ; but 
fome of late, particularly Mr. Gandolphe, pretend that the 
fpines of the Urchins are of no ufe to them on this occafion, 
but that they move by means of certain legs, like the legs of 
the ftar-nfli, which they occafionally put out when they walk, 
and at other times retract them into their body. The world 
was readily falling into this fyftem, particularly as Mr. Gan- 
dolphe affirmed, that he had been often an eye-witnefs to it ; 
but the indefatigable Mr. Reaumur tried the experiment him- 
felf, and often made himfelf an eye-witnefs of the contrary 
fad, having frequently feen them walk at the bottom of 3 
fhallow bafon of fea-water, with no other affiftance than that of 
their fpines, and even having made them perform the fame 
motion, by the fame means, upon his hand. 
This curious enquirer into nature did not, however, flop 
here ; but took occafion from hence to enquire accurately 
into every circumftance of their progreffion, which is per- 
formed by fo uncommon means. 

It is certain that the /en-Urchin does throw out at the lower 
2 aperture 
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aperture ot its' (hell, when it pleafes, certain bodies which re- 
femble not a little the legs of ftar-fifh ; but thefe ferve not at 
all to its motion ; but, on the contrary, their real ufe is to 
keep the creature ftill, and fixed in the fame pofition ; and, 
to defcribe them more exactly, they very aptly refemble the 
horns of fnails ; whence Mr. Reaumur has chofen rather to 
call them horns than legs. The ufe the Urchin makes of thefe 
horns, while it is in motion, is to feel about, and try the 
ground on which it marches ; and they ferve the creature as a 
ftaff does a blind man in his walking, to touch and try every 
thing that lies in the way ; and to make them ferve to this 
purpofe, it is continually extending or retracting them during 
the time it is moving. Thefe horns are not only placed about 
the orifice of the fhell, but they are every where difperfed 
among the fpines, all over the furface of the fhell. 
To underftarid properly the pofition of thefe hums, it will be 
neceflkry to confider the figure of the fes-Uribm fhell, as we 
ufually fee it, that is, ftripped both of its (pines and its horns. 
In this ftate it appears a very beautiful piece of workmanfhip. 
It is a hard body, the figure of which approaches to that of a 
iegment of a fphere, or a mould of a button hollowed within ; 
it has an aperture at the very fumm.it of the fhell, and another 
at the bafe, juft oppofite to it ; this is the cafe in the common 
kind ; for there arc great varieties in the place of thefe holes, 
in the different fpecies : at this lower aperture is placed the 
mouth of the animal ; the upper is fuppofed to ferve it to dif- 
charge the excrements by. The whole external furface is co- 
vered with protuberances of different fizes, but all difpofed in 
a beautiful and regular order ; they divide the whole furface, 
as it were, into ten fphcric ifofceles triangles, all which have 
their fummit at the upper aperture, and their bafe at the 
lower. Of thefe there are five large and five fmall ; but all 
the large ones, and all the fmall ones, are regularly of the 
famefize one with another. There is a fmall band, which is 
lefs rough than the other parts, which feparates every larger 
from every (matter triangle ; thefe bands are alfo in themfelves 
fo many triangles ; but the calling them by this name, wilJ 
better ferve to diftinguifh them from the others. As the tri- 
angles, both large and fmall, are all covered with eminences 
cr protuberances, tfiefe bands are, on the contrary, all 
pierced with fmall holes; thefe run quite through the fhell, 
and their apertures are more fenfibie on the infide than on the 
out. Thefe holes are beautifully diftinguifhed, on holding 
the fhell againft the light, and are arranged in a very beauti- 
ful order, ?nd in regular feries on every band. There are 
two forts of ranges of thefe upon every band, one fort con- 
taining two holes all the way, and the .other four; thefe are 
placed in a regular alternate order; firft, a range of two, 
then a range of four, then another of two again, and fo on 
to the extreme edge of the band. 

The fpace contained in every tiiangle is alfo in the fame man- 
ner divided into feveral parts by a, number of lines, which be- 
gin at the upper aperture of the fhell, and terminate at the 
lower ; but as thefe lines in the bands are marked by little 
perforations, they are, in the triangles, made of thofe emi- 
nences which render the furface of the fhell rough and un- 
even ; thofe eminences which are in the middle of every line, 
are larger thin thofe which come towards one or the other 
end ; and the feveral different lines are made up of thefe emi- 
nences of different fizes one from another, fo that, on the 
whole, there is every where a great variety of them. Every 
one of thefe eminences refembles a fort of teat or nipple, with 
a portion of the breaft ; or, to give a more determinate idea 
of them, each is a portion of a fphere, the fummit of the 
convexity of which is crowned with another portion of a 
much fmaller fphere. Thefe are the parts on which the bafe 
of every (pine of. the Urchin is fixed; and as this bafe is hol- 
low, it naturally envelopes the fmall portion of a fphere at the 
fummit of each eminence, and is able to move and turn ahy 
way upon it, in the manner of the ball and focket articula- 
tions. The fmaller eminences fuftain the fmaller fpines, and 
the larger the great ones ; the number of thefe eminences, or, 
in other words, the number of the fpines on one fifh, is fur- 
prizing ; many of them are fo fmall, that it is not eafy tc. 
count them regularly; but Mr. Reaumur found, in general, 
that there were confiderably more than two thoufand on every 
fifh ; nor is the number of the perforations before-mentioned 
lefs to be wondered at ; they take up but a very fmall fpace on 
the fhell, in proportion to the fpines, yet Mr. Reaumur ob- 
ferves, that their general number in every fhell cannot be lefs 
than thirteen hundred. From knowing the number of thefe 
perforations, we are able to determine that of the horns ; for 
every horn has its origin from one of thefe. The horns are 
never feen all together," they are only vifible when the creature 
is in the water, and even then it only exerts fome of them at 
a time, fo that it is not to be expected that they fhould all be 
feen together. When it is in motion, it only fliews thofe 
which are placed on that fide of the fhell which is to move 
forwards in the journey ; and when it is at reft, we only can 
fee thofe which it thrufls out, and fattens to ftones or other 
bodies, to fix itfelf by. Thefe ferve by way of anchors to 
the creature, it glews them faff down to the ftones, C3V. and 
if the creature be forcibly removed, they are generally, in 
part, if not entirely, broken and deftroyed by it. When the 



creature is taken out of the water, they are no more to be 
difcerned, they are bent and folded together, and are in a flac- 
cid ftate, fo that nothing but their ends can be at all per- 
ceived, and thefe no body can tell what to make of, who has 
not before feen them in their exerted ftate in the water. 
The fpines are ail capable of affifthig the creature in its mo- 
tions, but thofe it principally employs are fuch as are placed 
near its mouth, as thefe can turn upon their balls eyery way 
with equal facility, the creature finds it equally eafy to move 
on any fide ; and when it has determined which way it will 
move, thofe fpines which ftand directly toward that point, and 
thofe which are directly oppofite, are of equal fervice to it ; it 
draws itfelf forward by means of the firft, and pufhes itfelf on 
with the others ; to do this, it firft thrufts out the foremoft 
ones as far as poffible, and preffing them againft the bottom, 
it draws on its body by them ; and this is fucceeded by its 
drawing up the hinder ones clofe to its fhell, and then fixing 
them againft the bottom, it pufhes itfelf forward by them. 
This is the manner of this little creature's marching in the 
common way with its mouth downward ; but it has this 
ftrange Angularity, that it is not confined to this pofture alone 
in marching, but can, with equal eafe, walk with its mouth 
upwards, or run along fideways in the manner of a wheel ; or 
in any direction between thefe. The legs and the horns cover 
all parts of it, and are in every part of it equally able to move 
it every way. What a prodigious number of mufclcs nluft 
this little creature have to be able to move feparately thirteen 
hundred horns, and more than two thoufand fpines, which 
ferve for legs. Mem. Acad. Par. 1 7 1 2. 

UREDO, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers to ex- 
prefs the virtues of metals communicated to them from the 
fun. Pliny ufes the fame word to exprefs the fmut affecting 
fruits ; and fume medical writers have exprefled by it a very 
violent and excruciating pain in the head. See the articles 
Smut and Blasts. 

URENA, in botany, a name given by Dillenius to a genus of 
plants, the characters of which, according to Linna;us, are 
thefe: The cup is a double perianthium ; the external one is 
compofed only of one leaf, divided fiightly into five broad 
fegments ; the inner one is compofed of five narrow and an- 
gular leaves. The flower is compofed of five oblong petals, 
which are broadeft at the apex, and end in an obtufe point, 
and at their bafes are narrow and grow together. The ita- 
mina are numerous filaments, which at their bafes grow toge- 
ther into a cylinder, but ftand free at the tops. The apices 
are roundifh. The germen of the piftil is roundifh ; but it is 
formed into five angular prominences. The ftyle is fimple, 
and of the length of the ftamina, and is crowned with ten 
ftigmara, which are headed, reflex, and hairy. The fruit is 
a roundifh pentangular echinated capfulc, being compofed of 
five valves, and containing five cells. The feeds are fingle 
and roundifh, and at their ends fomewhat compreffed. Lin- 
nai Gen. Plant, p. 329. Dillen. Hort. Eltham. p. 319. 

URETHRA (Cycl.) — The hard knots which are fometimes 
formed in the corpus cavernofum UretbrS, after venereal vi- 
rulency, are very difficult to cure. Till the pocky matter is 
all extirpated, it is 111 vain to attempt the cure of thefe knots, 
and even then they do not yield to mercury in any fhape, but 
are refolved by embrocations of the waters of Bareges. See 
Mem. de l'Acad. de Chirurg. Tom. x. 
Mr. leCat has given us the figure of the canal of the Urethra* 
determined by folid injections. See Phil. Tranf. N°. 460. 
Sect. 5. p. 684. 

Urethra Depreffor, in anatomy, a name given by Santorini 
to a mufcle of the pudenda in women, the fame with that 
which he calls in men the elevator Urethra and ejaculator. 
Winflow, and the generality of the French anatomifts, call it 
the profiatique inferieur. And Albinus, who has given to 
the tranfverfaiis penis the name of the tranfverfus perinai, 
calls this alfo the tranfverfus alter per inai. 

U re thrje Elevator, in anatomy, a name given by Santorini 
to a mufcle of the penis, which he calls alfo the ejaculator ; it 
is called by Albinus the tranfverfaiis alter perinai, to diftin- 
guifh it from the mufcle commonly called the tranfverfus pe- 
nis ; but which he calls the tranfverfus perinai. The fame 
mufcle in women is called the depreffor Urethra by the fame 
Santorini. 

UretHRAM Dilaiam, in anatomy, a name given by DeGraef 
to a mufcle of the penis called the Vrethram trahens by Spi- 
gelius, and by the later writers, the accelerator penis. See 
the article Accelerator. 

Urethram Trahens, in anatomy, a name given by Spigelius 
and others to a mufcle now generally called the accelerator. 
See the article Accelerator. 

Urethrje Triangularis, in anatomy, the name of a fuppofed 
mufcle of the penis, called alfo dilatator penis, and dilatator^ 
Urethra-, it is properly only a procefs of the fphincter ani 
continued into the perinseum. 

URIBACO, in zoology, the name of a BrafUian fea-fifh, 
efteemed a very well tafted and wholfome one. It is fome- 
what of the figure of the pearch ; its back is ridged, and its 
belly fomewhat protuberant. It grows to ten or twelve 
inches long. Its teetlvare fmall and fliarp, and the ends of its 
gills terminate in a triangular point. Its- gill-fins end in a 
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triangular point ; its belly-fins arc fuftained by a very rigid 
and ftrong fpine. Its long fin, behind the anus, is all the 
way fupported by flexile and fhort fpines, and has one very 
ftrong and rigid one before it ; and it has only one fin on the 
back, which reaches nearly to the tail, and is all the way of 
an equal breadth, and fupported by rigid and prickly rays. Its 
tail is very deeply forked. Its fcales are all of a fine filvery 
white, with fome faint caft of a pale but bright red ; its belly- 
fins are white, and its back-fin and tail are reddifh. Its fide- 
lines are broad, and of a fine red; and over thefe, and under 
them, near the tail, there is on each fide a large black fpot. 
Marggrave's Hift. Brafil. Ray's Ichthyogr. p. 338. 

URINARIA, in botany, a name given by fome authors to the 
common dandelion. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

URINE {Cyd.) — The fecretion of Urine, as alfo that of perfpi- 
ration, is confiderably influenced by the paffions. See the ar- 
ticle Perspiration. 

Dr. Rega mentions the opinion of fome modern authors, who 
imagine that our drink pafles through the coats of the ftomach 
and bladder, c?V. when it is fo quickly evacuated by Urine^ 
as it is obferved to be after drinking feveral mineral waters 
and other liquors. He endeavours to prove, by an eafy cal- 
culation of the quantity of Urine fecreted in the kidneys, that 
they are capable of furnifhing all the quantity obferved at any 
time. And laftly, he mentions the fullnefs and great frequency 
of the pulfe, after drinking thefe liquors, as a proof of their 
being mixed with the blood. Med. Eff. Edinb. 
The fpecific gravity of the human Urine, made in the night- 
time, has been found greater than that made in the day. Hence 
Dr. Bryan Robinfon b infers, that Urine draws off more con- 
tents from the blood in fleep, than when bodies are awake ; 
and confequently that natural fleep is a very good fign in fe- 
vers, in which the blood abounds more with contents than it 
does in health.— [ b Of the Food and dtfeharges of Human Bo- 
dies, p. 85.] 

The Urirn of phthifical people is faid to be always fpecifically 
heavier than that of people in health, or in any other difeafe. 
We have frequent inftances of peoples voiding by Urine 
much greater quantities of liquids than they take into the Ho- 
rn ach in the time ; but this, though a feeming paradox, is ea- 
fily explained, by confidering how very (mall a part only of 
what we call folids, is really folid. Chemiftry fhews us that 
the far greater part of our food may be procured in a fluid 
form by diftillation ; and on this principle alone, fo long as 
the quantity of Urine voided is not more than that of the meat 
and drink together, the miracle ceafes. There are, however, 
inftances of the quantity of Urate greatly exceeding that of 

. both. Dr. Wittie, in this cafe, fuppofes the converting of 
air into water to make up the over- proportion ; but it is more 
rationally accounted for by the decreafe of the patient's flefh 
all the time. Our own bodies, as well as the foods we take 
in for their fupport, are compofed of a greater proportion of 
fluids ; and the real folid matter is fo very little, that when, 
bythecourfe of a difeafe, thofe fluids, which mould remain 
locked up in the texture of the folids, and increafe their bulk, 
are drained and feparated from them, it is no wonder that the 
difchargc be vaftly difproportioned to the fupplies, when the 
body itfelf goes off with them. We have indeed accounts not 
eafily foluble on thefe principles, nor any way but by the 
fcheme of converting air into water before- mentioned ; but 
till we are certain that the quantities and proportions are accu- 
rately noted in them, it will be rath to conclude any thing 
from them. 

Among accounts of this kind, we have thefe recorded in the 
Fhdofophical Tranfaftions from Dr. Wittie and others. A 
perfon at Hull, in a diabetes, voided twenty-four pints of 
Urine every eight and forty hours, for many weeks together, 
during which time his mufcular parts were all in a manner 
diflblved into Urine ; and the weight of the Urine, voided in 
thefe weeks, according to the Doctor's computation, greatly 
exceeded the whole weight of his body, and of all that he had 
eaten or drank in the time. Sir Kenelm Digby tells us a 
thing, which, if we may credit it, calls for a fupply greater 
than any thing but the converting a great part of the air taken- 
in in refpiration could give : This is of a nun, who voided two 
hundred pints of water as from her bladder every twenty-four 
hours, for fome weeks together. There is another relation of 
a fick maid in Italy, who voided thirty-fix pints of Urine 
every twenty-four hours, for the fpace of fixty days, till at 
the length the whole quantity voided amounted to one thou- 
fand feven hundred and forty pounds ; a weight greatly fupe- 
rior to that of her own body, and all that had been received 
into it in the time. The whole credit of thefe relations lies on 
the character of their authors ; and we are to remember, that 
the ftrongeft of them comes from an author who, in another 
part of his works, has given a receipt for creation ; a method, 
as he exprcfTcs it, of making live crawfifh. Philof. Tranf. 
N°. 52. See the articles Solid and Fluid. 
In order to the preparing the phofphorus, and indeed moft of 
the other preparations of Urine, the firft ftep is to reduce that 
liquor to the confiftence of a rob or thick extract ; thofe who 
have worked on this fubjedt fufficiently. know, how abomina- 
bly naufeous and difagreeable a talk this is. The operator 
alone is not the perfon who is almoft: poifoned by it, but the 
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whole neighbourhood is> rnTecled ; and it is well known, thai 
our Godfrey, who ufed to prepare large quantities of this- 
fubftance, was always obliged to keep a houfe in the fields to 
perform this part of the proceii; in. 

There is an eafy and excellent method propofed by Stahl for 
the performing this troublesome bufmefs, by means of con- 
denfation by cold or freezing. There needs no more than to 
expofe the proper quantity of Urine to fome frofty nights in 
winter ; or at any time of the year to our Ice-houfes, or 
other places where ice is prefer ved all the year round. The. 
froft will, in this cafe, aftect a large part of the Urine, but 
not the whole - y and the liquid part being feparated from the 
folid ice, it will be found that the watery parts alone have 
fuffered the freezing, and that all the uu&uous and faline ones 
are left behind in the unfrozen part, which is, by repeated 
freezings of its yet remaining aqueous part, at length reduced 
to that fort of rob which is required for all the purpofes, of 
diftillation, and that without any trouble or oftenfivenefs, ei- 
ther to the operator or any body clfe. The power of con-* 
denfation by freezing in this manner, extends to wine, vine- 
gar, and all fermented liquors ; but it operates differently on 
the feveral different ones, and is to be regulated according to 
their natures. The natural cold of our climate is feldom too 
great for any of the liquors we defire to condenfe j that is, it 
is never fo great as to condenfe the whole into ice. It often is 
not fuiEciently great to condenfe the aqueous part, even after 
ever fo many repetitions. In this cafe, it may be proper, to 
bring in the ufc of the common freezing mixtures, made with 
ice, or fnow and fait. To fuit the artificial degree of cold, 
in thefe cafes, requires care and experience, and is almoft as 
nice a point as the fuiting the degrees of heat in the operation!* 
of chemiftry. Stabl de Concentr. Vin. Shaw's Chemicai 
E flays. 

When Urine has been reduced to a rob by condenfation by 
freezing, it is found to vary very remarkably, according as it 
was taken, either frefh, or half putrified, to make the opera- 
tion. That which was made frefh remains in this ftate tolera- 
bly clear, and of a dull yellow colour, and almoft' without 
fmell j but that which was taken half putrified, remains of a 
colour between brown and red, or fomewhat deeper, like the 
brown ftrong beer, and becomes intolerably foetid, if fet for 
any time in a warm place ; but that which was condenfed 
frefh, is not liable to this accident, but may be kept two or 
three years in the ftate of rob, and will never grow foetid, 
nor fmell much like Urine, Stabl de Concentration. 
Glauber has taught the world to believe, that there is nothin* 
fo deftru£tive to vegetables of all kinds as Urine, which, he 
fays, by means of the fal armoniac that it contains, burns up 
all the roots. This is certainly true of Urine, and of dung 
too, when kid on in too great quantities ; but it is certain 
that Urine is as fafe as dung, and as profitable, when laid on 
in a /paring and proper manner. Dung is of no ufe to land,, 
but by its fermentation ; but the beft of all things to hafteta 
and perfect that fermentation is Urine. The Dutch are per- 
fectly fenfible of this, and are as careful to preferve the Urine 
of their cattle as the dung. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
Bloody Urine, Miclus Cruentus^ in medicine, the name of a 
very troublefome and often dangerous difeafe; it is a voiding 
of pure blood by the urinary paflages, and takes its origin from 
a congeftion of blood in the emulgents, and is the method 
ftho' an unhappy one) taken by nature to difchargc the load ' 
of a plethora, and give the mafs of blood freer room to circu- 
late. This is the natural or fimple Mittus Cruentus ; but, 
befide this, there is another accidental one, arifing from anv 
injury of the veffels from a rough ftone in the kidney. This, 
however, is a much lefs frequent cafe than is vulgarly ima- 
gined ; for there are great numbers of nephritic patients who 
have very large {tones in the kidneys, yet void no blood, and 
in many cafes, where this is a fymptom, it will be more juft 
to attribute it to the effect, of the iharp nephritic medicines, 
than to the action of the ftone. 
Signs of it. When a MiStus Cruentus is natural, it'ufually comes 
on tacitly, and without any previous fymptoms, or if there 
be any, they are only fome fenfations of a weight and preffure 
upon the loins : but when this is brought on by accidents, as 
by the rubbing of a ftone, or the like, it is always preceded 
by violent pains. The blood voided with the Urine is florid, 
and, after a time, fubfides perfectly from among it i but 
when there is an exulceration of the kidneys, the blood is al- ' 
tered in its texture and appearance, and fhewa itfelf like 
worms. 
Persons mo/lfubjecl to it. Thefe are old men of plethoric ha- 
bits ; but even with thefe it is a rare diftemper. When young 
men, or even middle-aged ones, are affe&ed with it, we are 
to feek for its origin in violent and preternatural caufes. Men 
are alfo, in general, more fubjeci to it than women ; but 
thefe are not wholly free from it. 
Caufes of it. Thefe are ufually a plethora, and an unnatural 
derivation of the hemorrhoidal blood to the kidneys, where 
the veffels burft i for it is very rarely, and never but from 
fome preternatural caufes, that they burft in the bladder. The 
common violent and preternatural caufes of this difeafe, 'are 
the ufe of the hot diuretics, of balfam of fulphur, of oil of 
amber, and, above all, of cantharides. Long riding on 
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horfeback, or blows on the region of the loins. In old men, 
an over ufe of venery may alfo bring it on, as alfo violent 
paflions of the mind, a fpirituous diet, an cxulceration of, 
ur a ftone in, the kidneys; and finally, an omiffion of 
habitual difcharges of blood, whether they have been arti- 
ficial by bleeding, or natural by the haemorrhoids, or the 
like. 

Prognojlics from it. It is a diftemperature that never can prove 
of benefit in any cafe, but is often very dangerous. Old men 
who are afflifted with it, rarely live long after it, efpecially if 
the difcharges are not regularly made ; and if it be rafhly 
fupprefl'ed by the ufe of aftring'ents, in any cafe, it brings on 
inflammations, fevers, and often dropfies. Ulcers in the 
kidneys are another very frequent effect of this ; and under 
thefe, blood and purulent matter are voided together, and ap- 
pear like clouds in the Urine. 

Method of Cure. In the time of the fit, the violent emotion of 
the blood is to be reftrained by nitre, cinnabar, and fome of 
the abforbent powders, and if thefe are found infufficient, the 
milder aitringents are to be joined with them ; coral, crocus 
martis, and vitriol of iron ; and if thefe fail, the aflringent 
tinflurcs of fteel, and the terra Japonica, are to be given. 
Some alfo recommend as fpecifics, the juice of nettles, a de- 
coflion of the equifetum or horfe-ta.il, and a tea made ofafpa- 
ragus-roots. The bowels mull be kept gently open by cly- 
ftcrs, or the milder purgatives ; and after the fit the fame 
methods are to be continued, to prevent a return. After this, 
bleeding in the foot is of great fervice, and old perfons are not 
to be excufed from it on account of their age. It is finally to 
be confidered, whether an obftrud'tion of the menfes, or of the 
hemorrhoidal difcharges, have occafioned the difeafe ; and if 
Co, they are to be regulated with all due care for the future ; 
and for the firft the proper medicines are to be given ; for the 
latter, leeches are to be applied to the hemorrhoidal veflcls. 
'Junker % Confp. Med. p. 39 — 44.. 

in cafes of bloody Urine, fpirit of vitriol, mixed with the pa- 
tients drink, has been found ferviccable. See Medic. Eff. 
Kdinb. abiig. vol. I. p. 68. 

Incontinence of Urine. This is a term ufed by medical wri- 
ters to exprefs an involuntary excretion of this liquor, whe- 
ther it be incellantly, or in larger quantities at different inter- 
vals. 

This is of two kinds ; in the one it is only in the nieht, in 
the time of fleep ; and this arifes merely from carelefsnefs, 
and a bad habit ; in the other, it depends on a paralytic af- 
fection of the fphincter of the bladder ; and in this cafe it drops 
away continually from the patient; and this is therefore called 
by fome a fiillicidium. 

Authors alfo divide an incontinence of Urine into the idiopa- 
thic and fymptomatic : The idiopathic is a difeafe in itfelf, 
and depends upon the preceding caufes ; the fymptomatic 
happens to different perfons on different occafions,' as a fymp- 
tom of other complaints. It is common to dying perfons ; it 
is alfo very frequent to women who are very big with child, 
and fometimes happens from violent fneezing, coughing, or 
laughing. 

Perfons fubjeel to it. The voiding of the Urine involuntarily, 
and in the deep, in infants, is not to be accounted a difeafe ; 
but when this cullom continues with them as they grow up, 
from idlenefs, or ill habit, it is at length to be confidered as a 
difeafe, as they are by no means able to help it. Women 
who have fuffored much in child-birth are often fubjedf to an 
incontinence of 'Urine afterwards, efpecially perfons who have 
had their ficft child at an advanced age. People in years, who 
are fubject to paralytic complaints, are alfo often afflicted 
with this troublefome complaint ; and many who have been 
cut for the ftone by perfons not fufficiently fkilled in the opera- 
tion. Perfons fubjedt to the piles alio fometimes fall into it, 
from the fuppreflions of their ufual difcharges, and fometimes 
from the tumors becoming fiftulous, and reaching to the 
neck of the bladder. Impoftbumes of the bladder will alfo 
occafion it, and violent external injuries. 

Prognojlics in it. An incontinence of Urine , which happens 
only in the night, and is merely caufed by a bad habit, and 
not of long Handing, ufually admits of a cure ; but the ftilli- 
cidiums of Urine, from paralytic diforders of the fphin&er of 
the bladder, are very rarely cured, efpecially when they have 
been fixed fome time upon the perfon. 

Method of Cure. The involuntary voiding the Urine in the 
night, in children, is to be cured, in a great meafure, with 
punifhment for the neglea, and by denying them much li- 
quids after dinner-time ; by a proper diet; the avoiding all 
diuretics, and the making water immediately before going to 
bed ; and when it has gone fo far, that the tone of the parts 
is injured, the ufual flrtngthening medicines are to be given, 
as in the following cafes. 

When the incontinence of Urine is occafioned by a paralytic 
Weakncfs of the fphincler, nervous and ftrengthening medi- 
cines are the proper method of curing ; in this cafe, maftic, 
amber, nutmeg, and cinnabar, arc found to be of great fer- 
vice, and pills or powders compounded of them, are an excel- 
lent general remedy to be given in fmall doles, two or three 
limes a day. Externally, it is very proper to ufe by way of 
Suppi.. Vol. 11. 
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fomentation, decoctions of rofemary, fage, ferpyllum, marjo- 
ram, and the like warm herbs in red wine. 
When the difeafe is occafioned by an impofthume or ulcer in 
the neck of the bladder, balfamics are to be given, as maftic 
gum juniper, and boiled turpentine ; but when it is owing to 
injuries received in child-birth, the manual operation of the 
forgeon is ufually to be preferred to all internal medicines. 
Junker s Confp. Med. p. 538. 

Supprefftm of Ukine. See the article Suppression of 
Urine. J 

Urine of a Cow. This difagreeable potion having been much 
recommended as a medicine both in England and France, 
Mr Lemery was at the pains of inquiring how far it 
might rcafonably be fuppofed to pofl'cls tile virtues afcribed 
to it. 

He obferves, that Urine in general is a ferous liquor, impreg- 
nated with a volatile felt and oil, both which it has taken up 
from the blood, in the courfe of its circulation with it. It is 
eafy to conceive, that principles fo aftive as thefe may give it 
virtues, and thofej very great ones. We find that recent 
human Urine purges, when taken in a propel quantity ; but 
for all medicinal purpofes, it mull be much more proper to 
take the Urine of fome animal which feeds only on vegeta- 
bles, that being a fort of extrafl of the more fubtle faline parts 
of the heibs on which the creature feeds. 
Tho' the Urine of any of thefe animals feems equally to be 
recommended ; yet that of the cow has, in all times', been 
preferred to others, from the quantities of iteafily obtained, 
and the tame and pacific nature of the animal, which has been 
luppoled fo far to influence it, as to occafion its Urine to 
be lefs acrid than in other beafts. 

Thefpring feafon is the propereft for the ufe.of this remedy, 
and the method of taking it is to drink two or three large 
glafles in a^ morning falling, a quarter of an hour after one 
another : Thus taken, it purges both by ftool and Urine : 
the perfon is to walk about, after taking it; and it has been 
found, in this manner, to do great fervice in jaundices, drop- 
fies, rheumatifms, and afthmas, as alio in fciaticas, and va- 
pours. 

Mr. Lemery gives feveral instances of cures performed by it, 
under his own direef ion, and afterwards proceeds to give its 
analylis. 
This Urine is ufually fomewhat turbid, and when it has been 

• fuffered to Hand by a little, depolits a fediment ; it is of a pale 
yellow colour, and of a faint fmell, greatly different from the 
Urine of the generality of other animals, and refembling the 
fmell of the dung of the fame creature, only lefs ftrong, and 
with fome mixture of the fmell of new milk. 
Thetafte is faline, acrid, and bitter; cows kept in cities of- 
ten have their Urine very acrid ; but thofe in the fields fre- 
quently have it with only a flight bitternefs at firft, and not 
(hewing its faline or acrid properties till after it has been made 
fome hours. It always readily ferments with acids. 
Mr. Lemery put into a cucurbit flxteen pounds of Urine of a 
cow, kept in the country, and which had been made two 
days ; This being diftilled in a cucurbit, purged with lefs 
violence than befoie. The purging virtue plainly confifts in 
a volatile fait, which the Urine carries up with it in vapour ; 
for it taftes fomewhat acrid and feline after diflillation. 
The diftillation being continued in the .ordinary way, there 
arifes a large quantity of volatile fait and oil, in nothing dif- 
fering from thofe of the human Urine ; and the remainder, 
in the bottom of the veflel is a black, light, and fpongy coal, 
weighing four ounces: this, being calcined in an unglazed 
earthen veflel, over an open fire, and treated in the common 
way of elixiviation, affords three ounces two drams and a 
half of a fixed acrid and highly alkaline felt, white, and with- 
out fmell. Mem, Acad. Par. 1707. 

URN (Cycl.) — Roman UftNS. Thefe veffcls are frequent in 
many parts of this kingdom, where there have been Roman 
ftations, and are of very various kinds and manner of work- 
manfhip. 

Dr. Lifter, who was very fortunate in his refearches into the 
ftrufiure and differences of thefe remains of antiquity, ob- 
ferved, that in Yorkfhire, where there are great numbers 
found, there were met with three very different kinds, as to 
their matter and tempers. 

1. A bluifh-grey fort, which had a great quantity of coarfe 
(and wrought in among the clay. 2. A fort of the fame bluifll 
colour, but containing a fend of a much finer kind, and full 
of mica, and probably made of a clay naturally fandy, or a 
fine fmooth and Itiff' loam. And 3. A red fort, made of a 
fine pure clay, with little or no mixture of fend. Thefe are 
throughout of a fine red colour like bole, and many of them 
are elegantly adorned with figures in buffo relievo ; and ufually 
thefe have on the bottom, or elfe on the cover, the name of 
the workman, which fome have miftaken for the name of the 
perfon whofe afhes theyinclofe; but this mult be an error, 
iince great number of pots and urns are found with the fame 
name. Thefe are varnifhed all over, both infide and out, 
with a varnifh of a bright red colour. 

The feveral matters of thefe Urns informed this ingenious 

inquirer of the place where they were made ; which he found 
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%o tc ih the fame county on fand-hills, now never ufed as 
potteries ; but, as he well obferves, the difference is very 
great between the potteries- of thofe days and of ours, fince 
we, who ufe great quantities- of day, and but little fend, 
erect thefe works where there is much clay, and bring the 
fmall quantity of fand we ufe to it ; whereas the Romans, on 
the other hand, who ufed much fand and but little clay, na- 
turally eftablifhed their works where there was plenty of fand, 
and brought their clay to it. 

The Roman Urns differ from the earthen-ware made at this 
time in feveral particulars: r. They have no lead-glazing, 
which feems a modern invention, and is, in many refpects a 
very had one. See the article Glazinc. 2. They are 
compofed of a far larger quantity of fand than clay. And 3. 
they are baked not in an open fire, as our common earthen- 
ware, but have been inclofed in large earthen veflels, to de- 
fend them from the immediate contact of the flames 5 and 
hence it is, that the nataral colouf of the cky they are made 
of is not altered in them. 

The red Urns feem to have been the mafter-piece of the work- 
men, and to have employed their greateft art; the emboffed 
work upon them is often very beautilul, and their coral-like 
glazing is more beautiful than any thing of the modern times, 
and feems to have been done by dipping them all over in fome 
appropriated liquor, and afterwards baking them in the clofe 
manner before defciibed. This has certainly been the me- 
thod they ufed, fince the fragments of thefe large coffins, or 
Cafes, are found near all the Roman potteries. Heck's Pbilo- 
fuphic.il Collections, p. 87. 

The Romans, and nvoft other nations* contented themfelves 
to make their funeral Urns of potters ware, or baked earth ; 
but we find thefe have been fome people who have made them 
Of gold, on particular occafions. In the year 1685, as a 
pc.if.mt of the ifland of Funen was ploughing a piece of land, 
which had before lam barren, he turned up no Ids than fix 
golden feptilchra! Urns. They were all full of a grey'ifh fub- 
itance, which fome took to be a grey earth ; but it was much 
more probably afhes, 

Thefe are all preferved at this time in the mufieum of the king 
ef Denmark at Copenhagen; the largett of them weighs two 
ounces and a half, and the others about two ounces and one 
dram each. Wormius, and fome others, give accounts, 
that it was ari antient cuftom among the northern nations to 
burn their dead, and when they were great perfons, to col- 
lect their allies and bury them in golden Urns; and the 
finding thefe feems an evident proof of the truth of that ac- 
'Count. 

Thefe Urns were very thin, and each had three rings of gold 
about their necks, and fcveral circles, one within another, 
with one common center carved on the outfide round 
the body of the Urn. They held about five ounces of 
liquids apiece, or a little mure than that > one near fix 
ounces, 

Sepulchral Urns of cryfta] were alfo not uncommon ; the fame 
mufeeum lias fome of thefe : they are of a conic figure, and 
have ufually a gold wire wound round them. Urns of tills 
kind have been found buried in fome parts of Norway. Ano- 
ther kind of Urns were thofe which they called tachrymales, 
or the tear-Urns : Thefe were contrived to receive the tears 
of the friends of the deceafed, which were afterwards mingled 
with the allies of the burnt corpfe : Thefe were made of va- 
rious materials, and of various fhapes and fizes, according to 
the fancy of particular people. Phil. Tranf. N°. 285. 
UROGALLUS, in zoology, the name of a bird of the gallina- 
ceous kind, called alfo tetrao, and in Englifh the cock of the 
wood or mountain. See Tab. of Birds, N°. 25. 
In fhape it refembles the turkey, and approaches to it in fize. 
Its legs are feathered down to the toes before, and naked 
behind. Its breait is of a pale reddifh brown j the ends of the 
feathers white ; and the whole variegated with tranfverfe 
black ftreaks. Its belly is greyilh, and its back elegantly va- 
riegated with black, reddiih-brown, and grey. The ends of 
the feathers are all fpotted with fmall fpecks, unlefs on the 
head, where they are of a fine plain black; but with a glow 
of purple intermixed. The tail is of a reddifh brown, va- 
riegated with tranfverfe black ftreaks, and is white at the tip 
or end. It is common on the Alps, and in fome parts of 
Italy, and is faid to be found alfo in the mountainous parts of 
Ireland. Its flefh is very delicate. 
Urogallus Minor, in zoology, the name of a large bird 
common in fome counties of England, and called the black 
game, or groufe; and by fome authors, tetrao minor. Ray's 
Ornithology, p. 123. Sec Tab. of Birds, N°. 26. and the 
article Grouse. 
URGMASTIX, in zoology, a name ufed by fome authors for 
that fort of hzzard called cordylus. Crew's Muf. p. 45. See 
the article CordyLus. 
VROW-F/J/j, in zoology, the name of a frefh-Water fifh of 
the malacoftomous kind, or, as we call it, the leather- 
mouthed kind, caught in the lakes and rivers of Germany, 
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delicate fifh. 



Jt is fumcthing like the Englifh rudd or finfeale, but its body 
is fpmewhat longer, in proportion to its breadth ; its back is 
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brown, and its belly yellow ; the belly-fins near trie anus aYcr 
a little reddifh, but all the reft are brown ; the fcales are; 
large and filvery, and the irifes of the eyes have each, in 
their lower part, a blood-coloured fpot; the tail is forked - t 
and its ufual fize is about {'even or eight inches, though it is 
fometimes caught confiderably larger.. lVillughby\ Hilt. pjf c . 
P-253- 
URRY, in natural hiftory, a name given by the people of 
Chefhire, and fome other counties of England, to a black fat- 
earth found in coal pits, lying immediately over the fttatunrot' 
coal. It is found to be an excellent manure tor land,, parti- 
cularly irv cold clayey foils. Mortimer's, Hulbandry. 
URSUB, a name by which fome of the chemical writers have 

called lead. 
URTICA, Nettle, in botany, the name of a genus of plants,. 
the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of the apeta- 
Ious kind, being compofed only of a number of itamiua placed 
in a cup, Thefe are barren, and the feeds grow on other 
plants of the fame fpecies, which have no flowers, and are 
contained either in round globules, or bivalve capful es, or in- 
long tufts. 

The fpecies of Nettle, enumerated by Mr. Tourneforfy arc 
thefe: 1. The great {tinging Nettie. 2. The great flinging; 
Nettle, with red Italics. 3. The common lefs-iharp Nettle. 
4. The cororricarfniair Nettie. 5. The flinging- Nvttk, with; 
round balls, and feeds fhaped like linfeed. 6. The peJlitory- 
haved Nettle, with round balls. 7. The great Canada race- 
mofe Nettle. 8. The Canada Nettle, with leaves like the 
myrrhis. And 9. The racemofe American Nettle, with 
large hazcl-Iike leaves. 7ourn. Inft. p. 334. 
The roots of the common Nettle are much recommended i'n 
medicine; they are powerful diuretics, and are faid to have 
great virtues againft the ftone and gravel. They cleanfe the 
blood, and are faid to be of great fervice in haemorrhages of 
all kinds, particularly in fpittings of blood, and overflowings 
of the menfes. Authors add to this, that they are fpecifics* 
by way of antidote againft the poifon of henbane and hemlock 5 
but this wc are not fo well aflitred of. The young fhoots of 
the plant are eaten in the fpring, as good againft fcorbutic 
complaints. Dale, Pharm. 

The antients feem to have defpifed this plant, from its being 
common, and, though poflcffcd of great virtues in medicine 
neither the Greeks nor Latins have faid much about it; 
nor have the Arabians, who abound in the imaginary virtues 
of plants, thought the real ones of this herb worth their con- 
fideration. 

It has, however, been more honoured lately, and notwith- 
standing its being now the moll vile and abject plant amonw 
us, as well as the leaf! regarded by the antients, Johannes 
Francus, an author of confiderable fame, has publilhed a trea- 
tife folely upon it ; in this he has treated at large on its hiftory 
and virtues. He defcribes its flings in a very judicious manner- 
according to the prefent doctrine of the microfcope, and gives 
the hiftory of certain worms of Angular kinds which feed upon 
it ; and adds its ufe in our own foods as a wholcfcme and 
agreeable pot-herb ; in our drink as a fubflitute for hops, be- 
ing as well capable of prefcrving it as thufe, and its great fer- 
vice to the farmer in fattening hens. 

John Mclchiore Drefchler, in the year 1717, fuftained alfo a 
thclis on the virtues and ufes of this plant, which has been 
fince printed, ornamented with feveral cuts. In thefe two 
authors we find the whole account of the feveral ufes this 
common plant has been put to, and may be put to in our 
manufactures, our domeftick and medicinal ufes ; and, 
if what they fay be true, we muff wonder to fee fo> 
much value overlooked in an herb, only becaufe it is com- 
mon. 
Urtica Errans, in zoology, the name of a fca-anima], of 
the nature of the common Urtica marina in many particulars j 
but as that is always fixed down to the rocks, this fpecies is 
always found loofe. 

It has been fuppofed that thefe creatures affected the fkm with 
a pain like that of the flinging of nettles on touching them, 
and even the eyes of thofe who only look attentively on them j 
but Mr. Reaumur, who faw prodigious numbers of them 
on the coafl3 of Poictou, declares that he found no fuch 
property in any of them, any more than in thofe fixed to the 
rocks. 

Thefe in fubftance fo much rcfemble a ft iff jelly, that if they 
were called fea-jellies, there would want but a fhort additional 
defcription to makethemunderftood. Their flefh, if it may 
be (o called, appears of the colour as well as the confidence of 
a common jelly ; and if a piece of one of them be taken up, 
the mere heat of the hand is fufficient to make it melt away 
into plain water. Thefe are notwithstanding true and perfect: 
animals ; and thofe who have been of a contrary opinion, 
have not examined them with fufficient attention. There are 
very different figures among them ; but this is owing to their 
being of different fpecies, for all thofe of the fame fpecies are 
ever exactly of the fame figure. One great rcafon of people's 
fuppofing them unorganized bodies, is, that what is ken of 
them about the fhores is very often a fragment of a dead ani- 
mals not the whole of a living one ; and no wonder if all the 
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Meceflary parts of an animal could not be found in fuch a piece 
of one, 

Though the generality of thefe animals are of the fimple colour 
ofa jelly, there are fome of a grecnifh calf, and others which 
■have a broad band of a beautiful purple round their extremity ; 
and fome are beautifully fpotted with brown. Their figure is 
very well expieffed by that of the head of a large mufhroom ; 
their upper furface is convex in the fame manner, and this 
convexity is greater or lefs in the different kinds, as' it is in the 
different fpecies of mufhrooms ; all that is to be obferved on 
this convex furface, is, that it has feveral little protuberances 
on it, fhaped like (o many nipples, and placed in an irregular 
manner ; thefe are of the fame colour with the reft of the 
body ; but though there is nothing more to be feen on this 
furface, the under, or concave one, gives proof enough of a 
regularly organized body. The edge is very thin, and cut in 
feveral places ; and juft within that there appears a great num- 
ber of concentric circles, which cover the reft of the furface. 
Thefe are not all complete ; however, thofc which are near 
the center, are divided into fixteen arcs, and thofe more 
diftant into eight. Thefe reparations in the circles arc made 
by certain tubes, which are always full of water, which they 
can, at pleafure of the animal, communicate to other verv 
final! and fine tubes, placed between the circumferences of 
funic two of the circles, Thcfc fmali tubes arc of great con- 
fequencc to the well-being of the animal, and they are known 
to be tubes by their figure, when full, and arc cafily proved to 
have communication with thcfc other refer voirs, by the pref- 
fing the larger, which always fends the water into thcfc 
Smaller ones. The large veffcls, which go from the center 
to the circumference, and thcfc finall circular ones feem, in 
fome meafure, to referable in their ofEce the veffefs of larger 
animal bodies ; and this water contained within them, to he a 
liquor elaborated there, and analogous to blood, which fills 
out and difiends the very fine and final 1 fulid parts, of which 
this animal's body is compofed. If one of thefe animals be 
dried in the fun in hot weather, there remains nothing of it 
but a fubftance like a thin parchment ; but if one of them be 
boiled in water, it docs not diflolve away as might have been 
expected, but only regularly decreafes in fize ; and when it 
has become of about one fourth of its natural bignefs, it there 
flops the decreafe, and continues nearly of that fize, and af- 
ter that will not melt away upon the hand. 
Near the end of the ftrait tubes, all the animals of this fpecies 
are divided into fqur parts, by four bands or columns, for 
they are round in fome, and flat in others. Thefe are fumetimes 
raifed almoff. perpendicularly on the bafe ; fometimes they 
make an acute angle, and they all join at length to a round 
trunk of about their own length; this trunk is ofacylindric 
figure, and is divided into eight branches. In the fpace con- 
tained under the four columns, there is a large canal formed 
by a thick membrane,' which fcems the only folid fubftance in 
the animal ; this membrane is folded into a fort of purfe, and 
forms a fort of canal, which becoming round near the bafe of 
the columns, takes the fame figure which a ribband would 
have, if turned round the four arms of a large and regularly 
fhaped croft. This large canal is full of a yellowifh glutinous 
liquor, and it ufually gives one or two branches to each of the 
columns. Thefe four colums terminate, as before obferved, 
in a trunk, which then divides into eight branches, and their 
route may be further traced through the whole body of the ani- 
mal, as they contain the fame yellowifii liquor with this large 
veflel, which is every where diltinctly feen, as being very 
different from the reft of the body in colour. 
All the creatures of this fpecies, which we fee thrown upon 
the fhores, are found lifelefs and without motion ; but there is 
nothing wonderful in that, becaufe the violent fhocks and 
blows which they muft have received, in being dabbed againft 
the rocks or fands by the waves, are enough to kill fo tender 
an animal. One proof that thefe animals once lived, is, that 
all thofe which we find about the fhores are heavier than the 
water, and fink to the bottom, whereas all thofe feen out at 
fea, fwim upon the furface ; and this could not be the cafe in 
regard to any fubftance heavier than water, unlefs kept up by 
fome voluntary motion. This motion Mr. Reaumur has ob- 
ferved -to be a reciprocal contraction and dilatation of the 
whole body, in the manner of a fyftole and diaftole. In the 
contraction it elevates the convexity of the hodv, and in the 
dilatation it makes it more flat, and by continually repeating 
thefe motions, it keeps above water as a man does by fwim- 
ming. Mem. Acad. Par. 1710. 

Urtica Marina, the Sea-Nettle, in botany. See the articles 
Lamium and Archangel. 

Urtica Marina, in zoology, the name of a remarkable genus 
of fifties, fo called from their affecting the fkin on touching 
them, with a painful fenfation like that of the flinging of net- 
tles, Thefe are an animal of the loweft clafs, and have by 
many been reckoned among thofe creatures called zoophytes, 
or plant animals, as fuppofed to partake of the nature of vege- 
tables and of animals. Some of the fpecies of this fifti are 
found loofe upon the fmooth fhores, and fome fixed to the 
rocks which are always covered with water. This has given 
birth to a diftinction of them into two claiTes, which is as 
3 
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old as Anftotle ; thofe of the one being fuch as move in the 
open fea, and thofe of the others fuch as are fixed to rocks 
and were fuppofed always to remain immoveably in the fame 
place. The accurate Mr. Reaumur has obferved, however, 
that even thefe laft have a power of a progreffive motion, and 
arc not doomed to an eternal refidencc on the fame fpot The 
motion of thefe creatures is fo flow, that it might eafily pafs 
unobferyed by lefs accurate obfefvers ; this gentleman com- 
paring it to that of the hour-hand of a clock, and adding, 
that a journey of an inch takes them up commonly between 
one and two hours.. He obferves alfo, that many of the fpe- 
cies have no property of flinging; of caufmg any painful fen- 
fation on the fleih. Ariftotle and Pliny, who were both in- 
clined to make thefe creatures of a middle nature between 
plants and animals, yet differ in their accounts of them ; the 
former affirming that they have no anus or exit for their excre- 
ments, and the other allowing them an extremely fine tube 
or pipe for that purpofe. What Pliny fecms to mean by this 
pipe, muft he one of the horns of the creature ; but the mat- 
ter it difcharges from that, has nothing of the appearance of 
excrements,' being mere clean water. "Senfation; a power of 
eating and digefting food," and locomotion, being certainly 
fufneient characters of animal life, and this creature being 
evidently pofleflcd of them all, there is no room to doubt its 
being as truly and properly an animal, as a whale or an ele- 
phant. 

Thefe creatures occafionally change their bodies into fomany 
different forms, that there is no giving any defcriptii .n of their fi- 
gure. The molt natural and 'general ihapej feems that of a trun- 
cated cone, the bafe of which is applied to the rock 5 but this 
bafe is often round, often elliptic, and often of a perfectly irregu- 
lar figure. This bafe is alio fometimes perpendicular to the 
fummit ; but very often it is oblique ; and in changing the fi- 
gure and extenfion bfthisj the animal alters its own whole 
Ihape at pleafure ; for the (mailer this bafe is, the more ele- 
vated is the top ; and, on the contrary, the broader it is, the 
flatter and lower is the whole fifh. The furface of the top of 
the cone is not flat, but convex, and has in its center aii 
aperture, which the creature makes larger or fmaller at plea- 
fure. In fome pofitions the whole fifli not unaptly refemblcs 
a purfe, only with this difference, that the body is not drawn 
up into any folds or wrinkles by the doling the aperture or 
mouth. In the middle of this purfe, as we call it, is placed the 
body of the fifh, touching this outer covering at the bottom 
on every fide, and of a conic figure, as that is. At its top, 
however, it is loofe, and ftands every way free from its co- 
vering ; the fides are more or lefs diftant from this free or 
loofe part of the body, as the aperture at the top of the cone 
is more or lefs open ; when it is nearly fhut up, very little of 
the body of the animal can be ken; but when it Opens it to 
different widths, mere or lefs of the body becomes vifible, 
and when it is at the wideft, every part of it, and all the 
horns, are feen perfecty diflinct. Thefe horns referable in ap- 
pearance thofe of the common fna'd ; but in their ufe they 
feem much more allied to the pipes or probofcides of the 
chamae kind, the fifh generally throwing out water at them 
on being touched. They are placed in three ranges on the 
internal furface of the covering, and are very numerous, their 
whole number not being lefs than 150. 

The creature very often not only opens the outer covering or 
purfe to the utinoft width it is capable of, but at the fame 
time turns back its extremities ; in this cafe the internal part, 
or body of the fifh, becomes vifible on the furface, and at the 
fame time all the horns being, by this bending back of the 
fkin on which they grow, thrown into the pofture of fo many 
rays; the whole makes a very remarkable figure, and not 
unaptly refembles an anemony, or fome other fuch flowery 
when fully open. Very often alfo there is a great addition to 
the beauty of this appearance, by feveral round veficles of 
water, which appear blue, or of fome other lively colour. 
The general colour of the different fpecies of this fifh, or in- 
deed of the fame fpecies in different eircamftanees, is as va- 
variable as the fhape ; fometimes they are feen pellucid and 
colourlcfs, fometimes white, often yellowfli, fometimes of a 
rofe colour ; at other times they are of a beautiful green, and 
often of various (hades of brown. In fome thefe colours are 
equally diffufed through every part ; in others they are only 
feen in form of fpots and clouds or variegations ; fometimes 
thefe are irregularly difpofed, fometimes more regularly ; buc 
always with great beauty. The green ones have ufually a 
broad line of bl ue all round their bafe. The colours nor f hapes 
of thefe animals can be no marks of different fpecies; but the 
firmnefs of their flefh may ; in this they remarkably differ one 
from another, and this is a difference the more obvious, as 
their flefh is always open to the touch, there being no ihell, 
nor any other hard fubftance to cover it. 
However flow the progreffive motion of this fifh is, when 
examined it is found to depend on a very remarkable me- 
chanifm, to underftand which we muft attentively cortfider 
what is obvious to the eye in the ftructure of the creature, 
and remember the comparifon of the whole fiih to a 
purfe. We find that what refembles the bottom of that purfe 
is fiat, and is fixed to the rock, while the body of the fifh is 
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contained '» tlis reft of the purfe, but never fills it, unlefs 
when the mouth of the purfe or covering is clofe drawn toge- 
ther. The whole covering is a collection of mufcles which 
are all tubular. The bafe of the fifli never appears to us, be- 
caufe always fixed down to the rock ; but when the creature 
is railed from that pofition, and the bafe examined, it appears 
compofed of a vaft number of tubes placed one behind ano- 
ther, and running from the center to the circumference. 
Thefe tubes are often filled with an aqueous liquor, which 
may be forced out on preffing them. Befides thefe tubes, 
there are alfo to be feen many circular ones, which fur- 
round one another, and have for their common center that_ 
of the bafe. The conic part of the covering is in the fame 
manner compofed of a number of circular tubes, which are 
placed very clofe to one another, and all run parallel with the 
round verge of the bale, and terminate at the upper circle or 
rim of the cone. Under thefe there is another feries of 
ftrait tubes, which all run from the bafe to the top of 
the cone. It is remarkable that the circular and ftrait 
mufcles are never feen together in the fame place; whether 
it be that the extending of the one fet makes the others 
flaccid, or only that the lefs extended ones are hid by thofe 
which are mote fo. Sometimes there are only the circular 
ones vidble, fometimes only the (trait ones, and often only a 
tew of the circular ones appear, refembling fo many bands, 
between which it is eafy to fee the parts of the ftrait ones 
which lie under them. The creature feems capable of making 
all thefe changes at pleafure, filling fuch as it will with an 
aqueous liquur, which is the caufe of their becoming more 
vilible, and which is let out, if they are pricked with the point 
of a pin. The inflation of different parts, of thefe ranges of 
ftrait and circular tubes, is what makes all the differences in 
the fhapc of the fifh, and ferves alfo to the purpofe of its pro- 
greflive motion ; and it feems probable that the aqueous liquor 
which ferves to diftend them, is, at the pleafure of the crea- 
ture, conveyed to them from the horns, and from them back 
to the horns again. The progreiTive motion feems thus per- 
formed : When the creature has determined which way it will 
inarch, it diftends all thofe longitudinal tubes which are on 
that fide of its body which is placed toward the point it 
would move to ; this, from its round fhape at the bafe, gives 
it an oblong one; that is, it throws the fore-part fomewhat 
forward upon the rock ; and, at the fame time, if the lon- 
gitudinal tubes on the oppofite fide of the body be all left 
empty, and the circular ones diftended, thefe naturally draw 
the whole body toward the fore- part, and thus a fmall advance 
is made and preferved, and this, often repeated, is the flow 
progrcftion of this animal. All this is, however, performed 
lb very flowly, that though there is a continual change going 
on in the creature, both as to fijape and place, yet if the eye 
is kept continually on the object, . neither is perceived ; but, 
if taken off for fome time, and the place and figure both 
kept in mind, both will be found to be altered on viewing 
again. 

There is a fpecies of this fifh alfo which moves by means of 
its horns; this is. known from the reft by the. length of the 
horns, and their being covered with a glutinous moifture. 
This fpecies lives in the cavities and holes of rocks; and when 
it has a mind to move, it turns itfelf bottom upwards, and 
crawls flowly on by means of its horns, which then touch the 
rock. 

The food of the XJrt'tca-mar'ina is not lefs wonderful than its 
ftruilure and motions. It fhould fecm very ft range that an 
animal, foft like this creature, with no feet, no inftrumcnt of 
that kind to help itfelf with, fhould he able to feed on the 
flefh of mufcles, fea-fnails, and otiicr fhcll-fifh ; yet thefe are 
its conftant food. They find means to take in the fhcll-fifh. 
whole into the body, and then clofe the aperture faff upon it, 
fo that it is not to be feen. that they have any fuch thing within 
them ; they keep them here as long as they pleafe, and after- 
wards throw out the empty (hells by the fame aperture, which 
they can, as before obferved, widen and contract at pleafure. 
By what means the Urtica is able to get out the body of 
thefe fifh, is not known, as it all pafles in the body; but it 
very often fails, and the creature is obliged to throw out the 
fhcll fifh alive again ; and fometimes, when it has greedily 
gorged too large a morfel, and it is got into a wrong pofition 
to be thrown out the fame way, it is obliged to let it through 
the bafe, where there is no natural aperture, and where its 
paflage muft be attended with a terrible wound. The manner 
in which the larger (hells are thrown out by the mouth, is by 
opening it extremely wide, and turning it back, fo that the 
infide appears outward for a little way down ; and this motion 
is alfo ufed on another very neceffary occafion, the excluding 
the young ones, for thefe animals are viviparous. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 171c. 

It has been found that this creature has the remarkable pro- 
perty of the polype, in re- producing fuch parts as it had loft. 
Mr. Reaumur tried many experiments on the various fpecies of 
this, and of the ftar-fifh kind, and found that whatever parts 
were cut off, the wound foon healed ; and Mr. de Villars had 
opportunities of watching the whole progrefs of the growth of 
the animals afterwards, and found that they not only feemed 



alive and well after cutting, their wounds foon cicatrifing, 
but that they,- in a very little time, regained what had been 
cut off, and became as perfect as before. 

URUS, in natural hiltory, the name of a fpecies of wild bull, 
of a very remarkable fize and ftrcngth. Csefar, in his com- 
mentaries, has defcribed them as little inferior to elephants in 
fize, and refembling the bull in fhape, figure, and colour. 
He adds, that they were very fwift and fierce, and had horns 
very much larger, and very different from thofe of the com- 
mon bull. And Mentzclius tells us, that it is a vaft and ter- 
rible fpecies of wild bull, common in Livonia, C5r. and that 
when killed, its brain is found fecnted like mufk. Mr. Ray 
wifhes very much, that fome one, who has an opportunity of 
feeing this creature, would give a more accurate and perfect 
account than thofe we already have of it. Ray's Syn. Quad 
p. 70. 

USNKA, (Cycl.) in botany, the name of a genus of modes, the 
characters of which are thefe: They are wholly deftitute of 
leaves, and are compofed only of long {lender filaments or 
(talks, which are ufually folid, rigid, and of a cylindric figuYe. 
The extremities, or other parts of thefe, are at times furnifhed 
with a fort of orbicular bodies, dry and deftitute of ui'e^ but 
fceming to fupply the place of flowers. Thefe are hollow, in 
form of cups, but have no rim. The whole plants are fixed 
in the manner of mifletoe to the barks of trees. Michel! has 
given accounts of flowers and feeds in thefe plants ; but Dille- 
nius fufptfls the accuracy of the obfervation, and adds,- that if 
there are fuch, they are too minute to be of any fervfee m the. 
general diftindfions of the plants. Dillen, Hift. Mufc. p. 68. 
Of this genus of plants there are nineteen known fpecies. 1. 
The ftringy-tree mofs, or common XJjnca of the (hops. This 
confifts of long and variuufly implicated threads, which are 
branched out into feveral divifions ; this grows on old oaks, 
and other trees, in thick woods. 2. The wide-forked tree 
XJfnea, with finer points, defcribed by Micheli, and in its fe- 
veral varieties, by him called of three fpecies. It is compofed 
of thicker branches than the former, and they are only dicho- 
tomoufly divided, having no fmall branches but at the points 
or ends. 3. The wide forked XJfnea, with thicker points ; 
this and the two former are of a grey colour, and this com- 
pofed of rough rufhy branches. It grows on old fir-trees. 
4. The capillaceous knotty tree XJfnea, called the long beaded 
XJfnea, or necklace mofs. This is of a bluifh-grey colour, and 
hangs down from the branches of old trees. 5. The flat Al- 
pine XJfnea. This is fofter than the others, and has long and 
flatted branches, and commonly is found on the larch-tree. 
6. The beard Ufnca. This is compofed of thin and fibrous 
branches, and is ufually more or lefs knotty. It is of a pale 
grey colour, and grows on old beech, and other trees. 7. 
The black mane XJfnea, This grows in great plenty in the 
Hartz Foreft, and in fome parts of England. It is rigid, and 
of a rufty black. 8. The black, hard, woolly XJfnea. Tins 
grows on rocks and ftones, and refembles flocks of black 
wool, but is more rigid. 9. The black tufted XJfnea. This 
alfo grows on ftones ; it is fmall and (lender, but ufually 
ftands in thick tufts. 10. The hard and rigid tree XJfnea, 
with branches expanded every way. This is of a greenifli 
grey, and grows on oaks, and fometimes on rotten pofts and 
old boards. 11. The horfehair TJfnea. This is black, and 
compofed of (lender filaments, fcarcc at all branched, refem- 
bling horfe-hairs. It is common on" the barks of trees in Pata- 
gonia. 12. The common (m:J\V XJjnca, without r undies or 
cups. This is a very common" mofs on old trees and boards ; 
it is very much branched, and does not hang in long firings, 
like the others, but is of a fomewhat fhrubby appearance. 
13. The common (mailer XJfnea with rundles. This is not 
lefs common than the former, and much refembles it ; but 
the lateral branches are more rigid. 14. The true XJfnea of 
the Arabian phyficians. This is of a whitifh colour and fmooth 
furface, and is divided in the manner of a (tag's horns, and of 
a very agreeable fmell. The branches are partly cylindric, 
but a little comprelled, and are ufually crooked, and divided 
into many filaments. It is not a native of England, but is 
very common in the Eaft Indies, and in many other parts of 
the world. Bellonius fays, that it is commonly fold in Con- 
ftantinople. 15. The orange-coloured forked Ufnca. This 
is of a deep yellow, and confifts of flatted branches, dichoto- 
moufly divided, and terminating in fine (lender filaments. It 
is often found of a foot in length, and is common in the Ca- 
naries. 1..6. The brafs wire XJfnea. This is of a fine*gold 
yellow ; it's branches are cylindric and rigid, and it grows up 
in the form of a fmall fbrub. 17. The (mailer yellowifh tree 
XJfnea 1 with coronated rundles. This is fmaller, and of a 
paler yellow than the other, and its branches are thicker. 18. 
The fmall hairy black XJfnea. This grows on ftones and 
rocks, and is very fhort and rigid. 19. The (mailed of all 
the Ujneas. This is of a black colour, and grows on the barks 
of old trees, but is fo fmall as to be fcarce vifible. Dilten. 
Hift. Mufc. p. 70. 

USNEN, in botany, a name given by Avifenna and Serapion 
to the plant Kali, of which the alkali fait called pot-ajbes, and 
ufed in the compounding our (bap, is made. There are alfo fe- 
veral other things called by this name, and, In general, all that 
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Were iifed in the fcouring or cleaning of clothes. The dung 
of fparrows was ufed by Tome people for this purpofc, as the 
dung of hogs is at this time, and this was therefore called 
by fome Ufnen. Hyflop, a plant famous for its cleanfing virtue, 
was alfo called by the lame name ; and fome have alfo applied 
it to the foldanella, or fea bind-weed. 

Wherever, in the Arabian writers, the word Ufnen is ufed in 
any of thefe latter fenfes, there is (bmething added to diftin- 
gutfh which of the things before expreffed is meant by it ; but 
whenever it (lands alone and unexplained, it is to be under- 
stood as meaning the kali. 

USSAC, in the materia medica of the Arabians, a name given 
by Serapio to the gum ammoniacum of the Greek writers. It 
feems no other than a falfe fpelling of the word affac, which 
is the common name of the gum in Avifenna, and other of 
the writers of that nation ; but this does not feem to be 
the fame drug which we call gum ammoniacum at this 
time. 

USTRINA, among the Romans, the place where they burnt 
the bodies of the dead. It was commonly in the Campus 
Martius, or fome other place in the fuburbs, and fometimes 
in the city for perfons of quality ; and for the common people 
on the Efquiline mount. Da net. in voc. See the article 
Bustum. 

USTULATION, UJlulaiio, a word ufed by pharmaceutic 
writers to exprefs the roafting or torrefying of humid or 
moift, fubftances over a gentle lire, fo as to render them fit 
for powdering. The fame word is alio ufed by fome for 
what we call burning of wine. 

GTAMANIA, in zoology, the name of a bird of the web- 
footed kind, wanting the hinder toe. It is common about the 
ifland of Crete, and is very expert at diving. It is of the fize 
of a teal, and lias its head and back black, and its belly 
white. Its feathers are foft and (lender, and rather refemble 
down than plumage ; but they are very firmly affixed to the 
(kin. Its beak is (harp at the edges, and is covered in -a 
great part with down. Bellonius, who defcribes the bird, 
iuppofes it to be the only web-footed one that wants the 
hinder toe ; but in this he is miftaken : his defcription and 
figure comes alio fo near the common beak or razor-bill, that 
it is pretty certain the bird is nearly allied to that, if at all ef- 
fentially different. Bellamys, de Avib. Aldrovand. de Avib. 
T. 3. p. 240. 

UTAS, Oclava, in our ftatutes, the eighth day following any 
feafl: or term ; as the Utas of St. Michael, &C. And any 
day between the feaft and the octave is (aid to be within the 
Utas. The ufe of this is in the return of writs, as appears by 
Stat 51 Hen 3. Blount, Cowel. 

UTERINE (Cycl.) — Uterine Hemorrhages. In this dan- 
gerous diforder the ftyptic powder of Helvetius is much re- 
commended : and the ftybium ceratum has alfo been tried with 
great fuccefs. See the articles Styptic Powders and Vi- 
trum Antimonii Ceratum. 

UTERINUS Lapis, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome 
authors to a (lone found in New Spain, and in fome other parts 
of America ; it is very hard and heavy, of a beautiful black, 
and capable of a very elegant polifh. The natives cut it into 
various fhapes, and apply it to the navel in difeafes of the 
womb, and pretend that it poifeffes very great virtues. 

UTERUS {Cycl.) — Authors have differed as to the thicknefs of 
the Uterus of a woman with child. In an account of a dif- 
feclion of a woman dead in labour, mentioned in the Medical 
EfTays, vol. 4. art. 33, it is faid, the Uterus was found at 
leaft half an inch thick in the thinneft part, and a good deal 
more at the fundus. 

Uterus of Fijhes. — Among the fifth kinds, all thofe which are 
oviparous have no Uterus; but, on the contrary, all the vi- 
viparous fifhes have this part. The whales, and all the ceta- 
ceous kinds, as alfo many of the cartilaginous ones, have the 
Uterus very fair. It is probable that the eel kind alfo have it ; 
but this is lefs certain, the generation of thofe fifties being 
yet fame what obfeure. The Uterus in the cetaceous fifhes is 
always divided into two precedes or horns ; but in the cartila- 
ginous ones it is divided into two glandulous bodies, which are 
pervious, and, according to the opinion of Needham, dis- 
charge a whitifh liquor into the womb, and are of great ufe in 
gravidation. 

UTTANGTHEF, in our old law-books. See the article 

OfJTFANGTHEF, Cycl. 

UT Que ant Laxis, &c. inantient modern mufic, a hymn 
to St. John the Baptijl, compofed about the year 770, in the 
time of Charlemagne, according to Poffevin, by Paulus Dia- 
conus of Aquileia. It I> very famous in mufic, becaufe 
the fyllables whereby the mufical founds are diftinguifhed, 
were taken by Guido Aretine from the firft ftrophe there- 
of, 

UTRAQUISTTE, in church hiflory, an appellation given by 
way of reproach, to thofe in Bohemia who communicate un- 
der both fpecies, bread and wine. Hofm.. Lex Univ. in 
voc. 

UTRICULARIA, in botany, the name of a plant ufed by 
Linnaeus for what other authors have called lentlbularia, or 
hooded water milfoil. This, in his fyftem of botany, is alfo 
Sup pl. Vol. II. 
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a dlftina genus of plants, the characters of which are, that 
the cup is a two-leaved perianthium ; its leaves being very 
fmall, of an oval figure, hollow, and falling with the flower. 
The flower is labiated, and confiffs of one petal; the upper 
lip is plain, obtufe, and erc£ ; the lower is large, plain, and 
undivided; between the two there is a heart- faihioned palate, 
(landing a little out ; the nedtarium is corniculated, is morter 
than the petal, and is produced from its bafe. The ftamina 
are two (hurt and crooked filaments ; the anthera are fmall, 
and cohere together ; the piflillum has a round germen, a 
thread-like ftyle of the length of the cup, and a conic ftigma. 
The fruit is a large conic capfule, containing only one cavity. 
The feeds are very numerous. 

UTRICULI Foliorum, a name given by the writers on the ana- 
tomy of plants to a number of fmall and fine veflels, which 
fill up the interftices between the feveral ramifications of the 
furculi, or minuteft divifions of the branches of the middle 
rib. 

Thefe are to be examined by good microfcopes, in order to 
obtain any idea of their ftructure. This is found to be com- 
pofed of a reticular plexus of fine white' and flat filaments, 
whofe interlaces are again filled up with other fmaller Utriculi^ 
fo that nature feems but forming new bodies, by making con- 
geries of the fame, but in a more minute (late. When the 
largeft of thefe are opened by a fine inftrument, they are found 
to confift only of a white (kin, containing a greenifh matter, 
compofed of particles fo fine, that the belt glaffes are ufed in 
vain to diftinguiih their figure. 

Accident fometimes offers what all the art in the world would 
attempt in vain ; and the leaves of trees, whofe cuticle has 
been eat off on one fide by fmall infects, fometimes afford 
views of thefe Utriculi, which no art could have laid open in 
fo nice a manner, or in fuch various views. Act. Erudit. 
Ann. 1722. p. 28. 

UVA, Grape. Sec the article Grape. 

Uva Gruina, in the materia medica, the nnme of the fruit of 
the great American vitis idea, or crane-berries. Dale t 
Pharm. p. 17-5. 

Uva Lupiria, fp'olj '-Berries, in botany, a name given by fome 
authors to the common water-elder, and by others to the 
herba Paris, or herb true-love. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

Uva Marina, in botany, the name given by many authors to 
the ephedra, the fea-grape, or (hrub fea horfe-tail. J. Bau- 
hin. vol, 1. p. 406. 

Uva ^uercus, in natural hiftory, a name given to certain acci- 
dental productions of the oak, a tree famous for producing 
many fuch, befide its common fruit : The bed account we 
have of this in particular, is from Mr. Merchant. He ob- 
ferved a vaft quantity of this production upon an oak of about 
twelve foot high ; this tree had no acorns, but there hung 
from almoft all the branches a great number of greyifti 
threads, of two inches or more in length, and of a filky 
flexible matter ; to feveral parts of thefe there were fixed 
certain round red berries, fometimes two or three, fometimes 
ten or twelve on a thread ; thefe were of the fize of a half- 
ripe red goofeberry, but they had no umbilicus, nor any ap- 
pearance of fibres ; they were hard, and not hollow, but filled 
with a cottony matter, very clofely compacted. The threads 
on which thefe berries were produced all grew out of the 
alas of the leaves, in the very places where the beds for the 
rudiments of young branches mould have come ; and over 
thefe filaments there were often a few fmall leaves, of the 
regular fliape of the oak-leaf. 

It Is generally aflerted, that there are eggs of infects lodged 
in all thefe extraordinary productions of the oak, which 
are fuppofed to be produced by a wrong derivation of 
the juices, occafioned by the puncture of the fly which 
leaves thofe eggs ; but the molt accurate fearch could not dis- 
cover the leaft appearance of any animal remains in any part 
of thefe productions, neither in the berries, nor in the threads 
that fupport them. 

There is another fpecies of this remarkable production, differ- 
ing from the former, by not having the long threads on which 
the berries of that are ftipported ; this, however, has been 
confounded by the generality of naturalifts under the fame 
name, and of this Mr. Marchant has given an equally accu- 
rate defcription. In the month of October he obferved a 
young oak of about fix foot high, in" a coppice-wood, in a 
very flouriftiing condition, very full' of branches and leaves, 
but without fruit. The young brunches of this oak were 
loaded with clufters of red berries, of the (hape and fize of 
common red goofeberries ; they flood principally at or near 
the extremities of the branches, and were of a very polifhed 
and fhining furface, and of a fpongy and tender fubftance. 
They flood in clufters of three, four, and five together, and 
each grew immediately to the branch, without any pedicle ; 
they had fome appearance of fibres, but not the leaft mark of 
an umbilicus, as in the regular fruits. On opening thefe ber- 
ries, they were found full of a mucilaginous and vifcous 
juice, of a red colour, tolerably fluid, and having fume fibres 
intermingled with it ; the tafte of this juice was acrid, and its 
fmell difagrceable, and like that of rotten wood ; but there 
appeared not in thefe, any more than in the other fpecies, 
5 P any 
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any the leaft appearance of any thing belonging to an animal, 
no egg, no worm, no fly, nor indeed any foreign body of 
any fort whatever. 

Thefe berries, though fo large and fucculent, are but of a 
very fhort duration, for Mr. Marchant going three days af- 
ter he had feen them in the greateft perfection, to gather 
fomeofthem, with intent to try their juice on different li- 
quors, found they were all become flaccid and withered ; and 
returning again three days after this, they were fo entirely 
perifhed and gone, that there remained only a few veftiges of 
thin fkins on the places where they had been fixed to the tree, 
and fome few fallen ones among the bufhes, that grew under 
the tree ; and upon inquiring of the people who lived there- 
about, to know whether thefe berries were a regular annual 
production of the tree, they told him that they never remem- 
bered to have feen any thing of the kind before. 
It may not he e?Sy perhaps to account regularly for thefe for- 
tuitous productions; for they feem merely of the, nature of 
monfters among animals, and it may be allowed no improba- 
ble conjecture in regard to them, that the root of thefe fmall 
trees having taken to more nourifhment than they could cir- 
culate, when it came to load the tender extremities of the 
young branches, may have made its way through their 
laxer texture, and being retained yet in fome of their mem- 
branes, may have fwelled out more and more, by the addi- 
tion of frefh matter, and finally have been maturated by the 
fun's heat into thefe fecmingly regular productions. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1692. 

Uva Urjtj in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are thefe : The flower is of the globofe bell- 
(haped kind, confifting only of one leaf. The piftil arifes 
from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a nail into the 
hinder part of the flower. This finally becomes a round 
foft fruit or berry, containing little ftony feeds, which are 
gibbofe on one iide, and flat on the other. 
There is only one known fpecies of the Uva Urji, which is 
the plant called by fome idaa radix, and by others the 
wbor tie- berry, with thick, flefh-y, and, as it were, punctated 
leaves. Tourn. Inft. p. 599. 

Uva Vulpis, a name given by fome authors to the common 
nightfhade. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

VUBARANA, in zoology, the name of a harengiform fifth, 
caught in the American feas. 

It refembles in figure our river trout. Its body is very nearly 
of the fame thicknefs all the way, but is elevated a little on 
the back, and fomewhat (lender juft near the tail. It grows 
to a foot in length, and to fix inches In thicknefs. Its 
head is fmall, and pointed; its mouth not large, and hav- 
ing no teeth ;. and its tongue long. It has but one fin on 
the back, and its tail is long and forked. Its fcales are very 
fmall, and are difpofed fo evenly, and laid fo clofely down, 
that it feems fmooth to the touch. Its back is of a bluifh 
white, and the reft of its body appears either of an olive co- 
lour, or of a filvery white, according to the light In which 
it is viewed. The belly is fomewhat flat, and perfectly 
white, and the coverings of the gills feem plates of filver, 
their whitenefs and lultrc are fo elegant. It is a very well 
tatted fifh, and is generally dreflcd with the fcales on, they 
being not offenfive in eating. Marggrave's Hiftory of 
Erafil. 

UVEA (Cycl.) — Mr. Ferren demonftrated to the acade- 
my of fciences at Paris, the lymphatic veflels of the 
Uvea of the human eye. Hift. de l'Acad. des Sciences, 

to* 

VULCANALIA, among the Romans, a feftival in honour 
of Vulcan, which was kept from the twenty- third to the 
twenty-ninth of Auguft. On this occafion the people ufed 

b to throw animals into the fire. Pitifc; in voc. 

VULGAGO, a name given by fome botanical authors to the 
afarum or afarahacca, whofe leaves and root are ufed in me- 
dicine. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

VULNERARIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of the 
papilionaceous kind, and from its cup, which is of a tubular 
i'orm and turgid, there arifes a piftil, which finally be- 
comes a fhort pod, containing roundifh feeds ; and being 
contained in a membranaceous bladder, which was before 
the cup of the flower. 

The fpecies of Vulneraria, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe ; 1. The common yellow-flowered Vulneraria, 
•called kidney-vetch, and ladies finger. 2. The white- 
flowered Vulneraria. 3. The purple-flowered Vulneraria. 
4. The five-leaved Vulneraria^ called by many the bladder 
lotus. Tourn, Inft. p. 391. 

VULPANSER, in zoology, a name given by fome authors 
to the ftiell-drake, or burrow-duck, a very beautiful fpe- 
cies of duck, common on fome of our coafts, and called 
by the generality of authors tadoma. See the article Ta- 

- DOMA. 

VULPECULA, in ichthyology, a name given by Eellonius 
and Gefner to the fifh called, by the generality of authors 
centrine*. 



It is a fpecies of the fqualus, diftinguifhed by Artedi under 
the name of the triangular-bodied fqualus, with no pinna 
ani. The Italians call this pejee pcrco. See the article 
Squalus. 

VULPES, the Fox. This creature has been long famed for 
its cunning, and is plainly of the dog-kind. 
It differs, however, from the common dog in the length, denfe 
difpofition, and foftnefs of its hairs, efpecially thofe about its 
tail, and in its fmell, which is peculiarly rank and duagre- 
able. Its ufual colour is a reddifn tawney, though it is fome- 
times found white, and fometimes black. Its manner of dig- 
ging itfelf a hole in the earth, is alfo a cuftom wholly dif- 
ferent from all the dog kind, and it is far from the tamenefs 
of that animal, being with difficulty made to lole its fierce- 
nefs. Its internal parts, in general, are very like thofe of 
a dog. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 177. 

Vulpes Marina, or Alopecias, in natural hiftory, the name 
given by authors to a large fifh, called the fca-fox by us. 
It is faid by many authors to have naturally the rank fmell 
of the fox, and to be one of the worft- tailed fifties in the 
world ; but this does not appear to be true, on a ftrict in- 
quiry ; for its fmell feems very little different from that of 
other fifties, and its flefh is well-tafted ; fo that thefe things 
feem only to have been faid, in order to ftrengthen the re- 
femblance with the fox; a name which feems, upon the' 
whole, to have been given it only from the length of its tail * 
and even that, though very long for a fifh of this kind, has 
no refemblance with the tail of a fox. The length of this 
filh is about nine foot, and its breadth, in the broadeft part 
of the belly, fourteen inches. Its tail is nearly as long as the 
whole body befide, and is of the fhape of a fcythe, and is, 
bent downwards. Near the origin of the tail, it has a fingle 
fin below, and the fpine is more moveable up and down in 
this part, than in any other ; fo that the tail is, by this means, 
eafily elevated or deprefled. It has two eminences on the 
back, one large one near the middle, and the other a fmall 
one near the tail : And it has three fins on each fide ; the 
pair that ftand near the head are large, and referable the 
'wings of a bird ; the others are fmalfer. The fkin is fmooth, 
and without fcales ; and the fins and eminences on the back 
are compofed of a fort of ribs, held together by a tough and 
ftrong membrane. The tongue adheres infeparably to the 
lower jaw, and is compofed of a great number of bones, ar- 
ticulated together by a flefhy fubftance of a fibrofe texture, 
and covered with a membrane befet with feveral prominences, 
which make it feel very fmooth when the hand is drawn from 
the point towards the root ; but very rough when it is drawn 
the contrary way. Thefe prominences, when viewed by 
the microfcope, appear as pellucid as the fineft cryftal. Its 
throat and ftomach are remarkably large ; and authors fay, 
that when in a fright it will fwallow its young ones into its; 
ftomach, and afterwards caft them up again when the danger; 
is. over. Others who fpeak largely of its cunning, fay, that 
when it has fwallowed a bait at a hook, it will take in the 
whole line, till it comes to a weak place, where it can bite 
it afimder. This is a tale very well calculated for the carry- 
ing on a refemblance with the fox in cunning ; but it is 
very ill adapted to this fifh, which has no teeth with which 
it can bite any thing afunder. The heart of this fifh is re- 
markably final], nothing larger than a hen's egg ; it is alfo 
much of the fame fhape, and has no pericardium ; but the 
aorta for a little way is covered with a membrane analogous 
to a pericardium. The head feems a mere lump of flefh, 
being covered with mufcles, of which fome are four inches 
thick ; and though the head is i'o large, the fkull is not 
bigger than a man's fift; it is thick, and is divided within 
into three cavities, each of which contains a fmall quantity 
of a mucous matter mixed with blood ; fo that the fifh 
feems fcaree to have any brain at all, what little matter of 
it there is being quite foft, and having very few windings. 
The eyes are as large as thofe of an ox, and are only he- 
mifpheric in figure, being flat before, fo that they ap- 
pear of a very Angular fhape. Mem. pour Hift. Anim. 
p. 114. 

The guts of this fifh have a very peculiar ftrucrure. In. 
the upper part of them, inftead of the ordinary circum- 
volutions of the guts of animals, the cavity is dtftinguiftied 
by many tranfverfe feparations compofed of the membranes, 
of. the inrcftine turned inwards : Thefe feparations ftand at 
about half an inch diftance from one another, and turn 
helically like a fnail-fhell. The confequence of this is, 
that the food is detained a long time in its paflage, 
though the way it has to go be very fhort. This creature 
feeds both on other fifh, and on fea-plants ; and it is very 
remarkable, that the fifti it has devoured are fometimes 
found in its ftomach without the head, fcales, fkin, and 
bowels, the mufcular flefh remaining entire, while all thefe 
harder and tougher parts are diftblved. Ouvrage adoptea 
de l'Acad. Par. vol. 1. 

VULTUR1US, among the Romans, a throw of the tali, 
otherwife called cams. Pitifc. in voc. See the articles Ca- 
nis and Tax. a ruts Ludus, 

VULTH"- 
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Vulturius Lapis, a name given by many to the ftone called 
quandros. See the article Quandros. 

VULTURNAL1A. See the article Volturnalia. 

VUNENA, a name given by the people of Guinea to a kind 
of catch-fly, or lychnis, common in that part of the world, 
and much ufed by them in a decoftion to cure fwellings 
of the legs. Petiver has called it lychnis Guineenfis fruftu 
caryophylloide folUs roris mariiii, hirfutis, angujlioribus. Phil. 
Tranf. N°. 232. 

UVULA, (Cycl.) in anatomy, is alfo called columella, gar- 
gareon, yaj^p, gurgulio, uva, uvigena, uvigera, epiglottis, 
and don. Blancard in voc. Clon. 
The cutting out of the Uvula, when fwelled and hanging 



down, is commonly pra&ifed in Scotland, and no other 
remedy applied than a piece of bread and cheefe. The 
furgeon, who is fome neighbouring peafant, ufes alfo no 
other inftrument than his knife ; and yet all fucceeds very 
well. ' 

Uvulae Prolapfus. See the article Prolapsus. 

UVULARIA, in the materia medica, the name given by au- 
thors to the plant called hypoglojfum, or double-tongue. 
Dale, Pharmac. p. 169. 

UXOR, in the language of the cbemifrs, the mercury of me- 
tals. This is the wife they fay, and fulphur is the hufband. 
See the article Maritus. 
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'ADD (Cyel.)— W add- Hook, or Worm, a 
(mall iron turned ferpent-wife like a fcrew, and 
put upon the end of a long (tafF, to draw out the 
Wad of a gun, when it is to be unloaded. 
WAGE, in the law of England, is ufcd for the 
giving fecurity for the performance of any thing. Terms de 
Ley. in voc. 

Thus we fay, to wage law, to wage deliverance. See the 
article Gage. 

None wages law againft the king. Brook, Abr. Tit. chofe 
en A£tion. 6. 
WAGGEL, in zoology, a name given by the people of 
Cornwall to a fpecies of the larus, or fea-gull, known among 
authors by the name of martinoz%o. See the article Mar- 

TINOZZO. 

WAGGON (Cycl.)— W AGGox-MaJer-General, in the mi- 
litary art, is he who has the ordering and marching of the 
baggage of the army. On a day of march he meets the bag- 
gage at the place appointed in the orders, and marfhals it ac- 
cording to the rank of the brigade or regiment each Waggon 
belongs to, which, is fometimes in one column, fometimes in 
two ; fometimes after the artillery ; and fometimes the bag- 
gage of each column follows their refpective column. 

W-'IN, a vehicle or carriage drawn by oxen. See the article 
Cart. 

WAKE-Robin, Arum, a medicinal plant. See the article Arum. 

WALDRAPP, in zoology, a name given by fome to the 
wood-raven, or corvus Jyhaticus of Gcfner, a bird of the fize 
of a hen, of a gloffy black, and adorned with a creft on its 
head. See the article Corvus. 

WALE, or Wail, in a (hip, thofe outermoft timbers in a 
(flip's fide, on which men fet their feet when they clamber 
up a fhip's fide. They are reckoned from the water, and cal- 
led hcrjSr/?, fecond, or third Wale, or bend. 

Wale-^W, aboard a fliip, a round knot or knob made with 
three ftrands of a rope, fo that it cannot flip, by which the 
tacks, top-fail-Jluets, and flappers, are made faff, as alfo 
fome other ropes. 

W ALZ-reared, on board a (hip, a name the feamen give to a 
(hip, which, after fhe comes to her bearing, is not narrow in 
her upper work, nor boufed in, as their word is, but is built 
ftrait up ; which way of building, though it does not look 
well, nor is, as theyfay, finp-jhapen, yet it hath this ad- 
vantage, that a (hip is thereby more roomy within board, 
that is, fhe is larger within, and alfo becomes thereby a 
wholfome (hip in the fea, efpecially if her bearing be well 
laid out. 

WAL1NGHURU, in botany, a name by which fome authors 
have called the plant, of which the medicinal zerumbeth is 
the root. Herm. Muf. Zeylon, p. 51. 

WALK (Cycl.) — Walk, in the manege, is the flowed and 
leaft railed of" all a horfe's goings. The Duke of Newcaftle 
fays, that this motion is performed with two legs, diame- 
trically oppolite in the air, and two upon the ground at the 
fame time, in form of a faint Andrew's crofs : but this, in 
reality, is the motion of a trot ; and accordingly all the later 
writers agree, that this author is miftaken, and that the Walk 
is performed, as any one may obferve, by the horfe's lifting 
up its two legs on a fide, the one after the other, beginning 
with the hind-leg firft. Thus, if he leads with the legs of 
the right fide, then the firft foot he lifts is the far hind-foot, 
and in the time he is fetting it down (which in a ftep is al- 
ways fhort of the tread of his fore-foot on the fame fide) he 
lifts his far fore-foot, and fets it down before his near fore-foot. 
Again, juft as he is fetting down his far fore-foot, he lifts up 
his near hind-foot, and fets it down again juft fhort of his near 
fore-foot, and juft as he is fetting it down, he lifts his near 
fore-foot, and fets it down beyond his far fore-foot. 
This is the true motion of a horfe's legs in a Walk ; and this is 
the pace in which many things are belt taught. For inftance. 
when the horfe is to be taught to turn to the right and left, 
or from one hand to another, he is firft to be taught it on ths 
Walk, then on the trot, and finally on the gallop. 
Grafi Walks. See the article Grass. 
Gravi-l Walks. See the article Gravel. 

WALKL/EPETHIGA, In botany, a name by which fome au- 
thors have called the tree, on which the gum lacca of the 
(hops is ufually found. Herm. Muf. Zeyl. p. 34. 
WALL (Cyd.)-~Oi~ all the materials for building Walls for 



ripening fruit, brick is generally the heft, as it reflects a great 
deal of heat, retains its warmth a great while, and affords, by 
the fmallnefs of the joints, the convenience of faftening up 
the trees with fmall nails. If thefe Walls are coped with 
free-ftone, and have (tone pUlafters at proper diftances, to 
break the force of the winds, and fhelter the fruit-trees, they 
make the molt advantageous, as well as the moft beautiful of 
all Walls. 

It is fometimes an advantageous thing to build thefe Walls 
upon arches, that the roots of the trees may have room to 
fprcad under, and to the other fide of them. This is necef- 
fary when the foil is a hard gravel ; for without this, when 
the roots of peaches, &V. have reached the gravel, they find 
not fufficient nouriihment, and the trees canker and die. But 
though Mr. Fairchild had found great advantages from this 
way of building Walls, Mr. Miller difapproves it. Some alfo 
have propofed the building flanting Walls ; but the fame au- 
thor gives many reafons why the perpendicular are preferable, 
and feems to think that if Walls could be eafily contrived to 
(lope a little forward, they would be even preferable to thefe. 
Miller's Gardener's Diet. 

Wall of ' Severus. See the article Agger. 

Wall- Flower, in botany. See the article Leucoium. 

Wall-M/j, Bryum, in botany, the name of a genus of 
moffes, the characters of which are thefe : They produce 
membranaceous capfules, covered with a calyptra or hood, 
and ftandtng on pedicles more or lefs long. In all this they 
agree with the hypnums ; but they differ from them in that 
this pedicle has no covering round its bafe, but in the place 
of it has a node or tubercle. Thefe pedicles alfo ufually 
arife from the tops of the branches, or from thofe of the Iaft 
years, which were then the tailed, though now nearer the 
roots. To this it is to be added, that the (talks are ufually 
erect, lefs branched than in the hypnums, and not creeping. 
The calyptra? in fome (pedes ftand (trait, in others obliquely 
on the capfules ; and the opercula, when the dufty matter 
within the head has arrived at its maturity, fall ofFtranfverfely, 
fometimes with a finooth, fometimes with a jagged eye. 
The family of the bryums being veiy numerous, they are di- 
vided into feveral orders and feries. The firft order compre- 
hends thofe which have erect: heads, and of thefe thofe of the 
firft feries have rounded, bellied, and turbinated heads. 
Of this feries the following are the know fpecies : 1. The 
hair-leaved globe Bryum. This is called by fome the apple- 
beaded mofs ; it is a very beautiful fpecies j the (talks are about 
an inch long, and ftand in tufts, and the heads are round and 
placed on long pedicles; the leaves are of a dark green. It is 
common on ditch-banks. 2. The (lender ftar-topped marfh 
Bryum, with round heads. This is another very beautiful 
kind. The leaves compofing the ftarry tops of the branches 
are more rigid and (tiff than the reft. It is common in wet 
places. 3. The narrow-leaved Bryum, with tranfparent 
thyme-like leaves, and heads (haped like cruets. This alfo 
is a beautiful fpecies. It grows in wet moffy places, but is 
not very common. 4. the wide-necked cruet Bryum, with 
tranfparent mother-of- thyme leaves. This is found in boggy 
places in the weft of England. 5. The narrow- leaved (lender 
cruet Bryum. This is a beautiful plant, it grows to four 
inches in height, and is ufually found on heaths about cow- 
dung. 6. The pear-headed Bryum, with tranfparent mother- 
of-thyme leaves. This is very common in February about 
hedges, and in (hady places. Dillen. Hift. Mufc. p. 336. 
The fecond feries of this order of Bryums -contains thofe which 
have oblong, oval, and rounded heads. Of thefe the firft 
divifion comprehends thofe which have broad leaves. Of 
thefe the following are the known fpecies : 1. The fmall 
thyme- leaved Bryum, with thick-fet rufly heads. This is very 
common on ditch-banks, and by way-fides, and produces a 
great number of heads. 2. The lefler extinguifher Bryum. 
The calyptra of this fpecies exactly refembles an extinguifher. 
It grows in thick tufts, and its leaves are pellucid, and fome- 
what like thofe of the ferpyllum. 3. The larger extinguifher 
Bryum. This is larger than the former, and fome what 
branched ; it grows alfo in thick tufts. 4. The awl-headed 
Bryum. The leaves of this are of a pale green, oblong, and 
hollowed in the middle ; the pedicles of the heads are long, 
and moderately thick. It is common on ditch-banks in Ja- 
nuary and February. 5. The tranfparent Bryum, with 
leaves leaning all one way. The leaves are obtufe and pel- 
2 lucid j 
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lucid ; the pedicles of the heads about an inch long, and the 
heads themfelves flender. It grows in fandy places in Virgi- 
nia. 6. The hoary branched country Bryum, with coloured 
heads. This grows in thick'tufts, and is very common in 
country villages on the trunks of trees, walls, and houfes. 7. 
The fmooth Bryum, refemblingthe former kind. The leaves 
of thefe are fmaller than thofe of the other, and fmooth, and 
the whole plant lefs. It grows in Patagonia. 8. The com- 
mon dwarf hoary wall Bryum. This is a very fmall (pedes, 
extremely common on old walls, and the tiles of houfes. 9. 
The common dwarf tranfparent Bryum, with green, not 
hoary leaves. This refembles the former in figure, but its 
leaves are broader, thinner, and more pellucid. It grows in 
many places on ditch-banks. Dillen. Hilt. Mufc. p. 354. 
The fecond divifion of this order of the Bryums, comprehends 
thofe with narrower leaves, of which fome are remarkably 
longer than others : Of thefe the following are the known 
fpecies : 1. The fickle-leaved bending befom Bryum. This 
is a large and erect fpecies, very common in thick tufts about 
hedges. 2. The red-ftalked, tranfparent, grafly-leaved 
Bryum. The ftalks are flender ; the leaves of a pale green ; 
it grows in many parts of Germany, but has not yet been 
obferved in England. 3. The tranfparent, hart's-tongue- 
leaved curled Bryum, with crooked heads. This is a very 
common fpecies. It grows to two or three inches high, and 
its leaves are long, narrow, and alated. 4. The juniper- 
leaved curled Bryu?ti, with ftraiter heads. The leaves of this 
are narrower than thofe of the former, and lefs curled ; it is 
very common iri Virginia. 5. The larger brittle whitifh 
Bryum, with flrait leaves, and fliort pedicles. This is a very 
common fpecies in wet places on heaths. It grows in very 
thick tufts, and imbibes and retains a great quantity of water. 
6. The dwarf white larix-leaved Bryum, This grows in 
fmall and fhort tufts, and is a native of North America. Dil- 
len. Hift. Mufc. p. 360. 

The fecond fubdivifion of the narrow-leaved Bryums contains 
thofe of the fhort-leaved kind ; of thefe the following are the 
known fpecies: 1. The white brittle Bryum } with crooked 
leaves. This is much like the common white heath Bryum ; 
but the leaves are bent, and the pedicles of the capfules grow 
out of the fame parts of the ftalks, whereas in that they grow 
from the tops. 2. The tranfparent bog Bryum, with crooked 
fhort leaves and heads. This is common in marfhy places ; 
it grows to two or three inches high, and ufuallyin very thick 
tufts. 3. The fhort-headed Bryum, with drooping leaves. 
This is of a yellowifh- green, and grows on wet places in the 
Welch mountains. 4. The fharp-headed Bryum, with leaves 
leaning one way. This grows to two inches high, and is not 
uncommon in the northern parts of England. The hypnum- 
like water Bryum, with pointed black calyptras. 5. This is a 
very fingular fpecies ; it grows in water, and lies upon ftoncs ; 
but does not properly creep or root itfelf on them. It is 
found tn rivulets in mountainous places. Dillen. Hift. Mufc. 
p. 366. 

The third divifion of the firft order of Bryums comprehends 
thofe with extremely narrow, or capillaceous leaves. Of 
thefe fome refemble the hypnums, and many of thefe have 
their leaves terminated by long hairs. Of thefe the following 
are the known fpecies : 1. The common hoary hypnum-like 
Bryum. This is of a yellowifh green, and when dry becomes 
whitifh. It is confiderably branched, and is found on Hamp- 
ftead-Heath, and in the like places. 2. The green cluftery 
Alpine Bryum. This is of a greenifh yellow colour, but 
wants the hairs which terminate the leaves of the former 
kind. It is common in the mountainous parts of Wales 
and Yorkfhire. 3, The fmail-headed hypnum-like Alpine 
Bryum. This is a fmall mofs, but much branched ; the 
leaves are very narrow. It grows in the mountains of Wales 
and Yorkfhire, and is fometimes found quite black, both in 
leaves and ftalks. 4. The hypnum-like Alpine Bryum, with 
obtufe calyptne. The branches of this are hairy, the leaves 
very numerous and very fmall, and of an obfeure brownifh 
green. It grows on the hills in Wales and Yorkfhire. 5. 
The heath-like Alpine Bryum, with bearded heads. The 
ftalks of this are lefs branched than in the former, and the 
leaves fhorter ; it grows tn mountainous places in Yorkfhire. 
6. The many-headed, hoary, hypnum-like mountain Bryum. 
The ftalks of this are rigid, and are four or five inches long, 
fometimes fingle, fometimes branched. The leaves are nar- 
row, and end in fine fmall hairs. It is found in the moun- 
tainous parts of Yorkfhire. Dillen. Hift. Mufc. p. 370. 
The fecond fubdivifion of thefe Bryums contains fuch as are 
hairy, and have capillaceous leaves ; but differ from the hyp- 
nums in their proper figure, and genera] appearance. Of 
thefe the following are the known fpecies : 1. The foft-hair 
pencil Bryum, with crooked (hanks. This is a very minute 
mofs, but very beautiful ; its leaves terminate in fine hairs, 
and its heads are fmall. It is not unfrequcnt in the woods of 
Germany, but is not common in England. 2. The bright 
green, pointed fphagnum-like Bryum. This grows an inch 
or two high, and its branches are ufually divided into two or 
three at the ends. It grows on the mountains of Yorkfhire. 
3. The whorled-hair Bryum. This grows in very thick tufts. 
The ftalks are flender, and about an inch long. The leaves 
Suppl. Vol. II, 
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are capillaceous, and the heads fmall and roundifh. It is found 
on the trunks of trees, and on the ground in the northern 
parts of England not unfrequently. 4. The conferva-like 
bog Bryum. This is very fmall, and compofed of extremely 
flender branches, which entangle with one another, and are 
furmfhed with fmall leaves placed alternately, and not fet verv 
clofe ; k grows in wet places. 5. The bending hair-pencil 
Bryum. This is a very elegant little mofs. It grows in thick 
tufts on ditch-banksj and is not above half an inch in height. 
The leaves are long and capillaceous ; the heads very fmall 
and_ reddifh. 6. The cluftery crooked-leaved hair Bryum. 
I his is a fmall mofs, the ftalks fometimes fimple, fometimes 
branched ; the capfules are very flender, and their pedicles 
reddifh. This grows on the mountains of Wales. 7. The 
black-headed bog Bryum, with fhort leaves. The ftalks "of 
this are {lender, and feldom branched ; the heads are fmall 
and of a blackifh brown, and the pedicles fhort. It is com- 
mon in Yorkfhire. Dillen. Hift. Mufc. p. 376. 
The third fubdivifion comprehends fuch of thefe Bryums as 
have curled leaves, or leaves that become varioufly undulated 
as they dry. Of thefe the following are the known fpecies : 
1. The long-fhanked frizzled Bryum. The ftalks of this 
grow to near two inches high ; the leaves ftand very thick, 
and always curl up in the drying. It is found in mountainous 
places. 2. Thefhoit-fhankcd, many-headed frizzled Bryum. 
This has fhorter ftalks than the former, and the leaves ftand in 
clufters on tiie tops; it is found on the mountains of Wales 
and Yorkfhire.. 3. The fine ftar-topped Bryum, which curia 
up its leaves in drying, This grows in thick tufts, and. its 
leaves are of a .beautiful green ; it is common on heaths, and 
under hedges. | 4. The fhort pale green hair Bryum, with 
oval heads. , This is a very fmall mofs, but it grows in thick 
tufts ; the leaves, while frefh and vigorous, are expanded, 
and form ffellar tops to the branches ; but, in drying, they 
curl up and wither. It is very common on ditch-banks. 5. 
The neat pale green Bryum, with ihrry tops, and flender 
heads. This is a very fmall fpecies ; but its ftalks are divided 
into fome branches. Its leaves form ftarry tops to the branches, 
while frefh ; but they curl up and lofe their figure in drying. 
7. The fmall red ftar-topped bog Bryum. The ftalks of this 
are moderately long and branched. ; the leaves alfo are long. 
It is found in the mountains of Wales. 8. The fmooth and 
flender pale- flunked Bryum, wirh thick-fet leaves. This is 
frequent at the bottoms of old walls. Dillen. Hift. Mufc. 
£379- 

The fourth fubdivifion of thefe Bryums comprehends thofe 
which have roftratcd calyptrse and pointed capfules, afterwards 
becoming of the fhape of bottles, from the rim of which there 
grow up feveral oblong bodies, in form of a beard. Of this 
kind are the following fpecies : 1. The thick-topped bearded 
birds-claw Bryum. The ftalks of this are fhort, fometimes 
branched, fometimes not ; the leaves fmall, ftrait, carinated, 
and of a lively green. It is common on old walls. 2. The 
fmall ftar-topped Bryum, with clawed and bearded heads. 
The ftalks of this are fhort ; the leaves ftellate at the tops ; 
the pedicles of the heads grow not from the fummks, but from 
the laft year's top of the ftalk. It grows on the ground, and 
is found in Germany, and in fome parts of England. 3. The 
flender- bearded Bryum, with narrow and thin-fet leaves. The 
ftalks of this are very flender, and fend up their pedicles from 
the fummit. It is common on the earth in dry places j and 
fometimes on old Walls. Dillen. Hift. Mufc. p. 381. 
The fifth fubdivifion of thefe Bryums comprehends- thofe 
which have a fhorter operculum, and whofe capfules appear 
ftriated when fully ripe. Of this kind are the following fpe- 
cies : 1. The fmall forked Bryum with twin heads. The 
ftalks of this are fhort, and ufually fend up two pedicles from 
each fummit, each carrying its capfule. The leaves are 
fmall, and of a dark green. 2. The ftarry-topped red- 
fhanked Bryum. This grows in clufters or tufts ; the ftalks 
are divided fometimes into two, fometimes into three branches. 
It is very common by way-fides, and is eafily known by the 
rednefs of the pedicles. 3. The fine-leaved bog-Bryum, with 
long and fhining-red pedicles. This grows in the manner of 
the former ; but the leaves are longer, and more pointed, 
and the pedicles are long, and grow feveral together from one 
ftalk. It is common in Wales. Dillen. Hift. Mufc. 

P- 3*7- 

The fixth fubdivifion of thefe Bryums takes in thofe which. 
have either no ftalks, or at the utmoft only very fhort ones. 
Of this kind are the following fpecies : r- The leaft dwarf 
hair Bryum, with fhort heads and pedicles. This has ex- 
tremely narrow leaves, of a deep green ; it grows in marfhy 
places. 2. The fmall black, hair Bryum, with longifh heads 
and pedicles. The heads of this are large, and their pedicles 
are confiderably long. 3. The dwarf fine-leaved heath-like 
Bryum. The leaves of this fpecies are very rigid, and greatly 
refemble thofe of the fine-leaved heath. It grows on rocks 
and ftones in the weftern parts of England. 4. The dwarf 
tufted Bryum, with fine foft leaves, and conic heads. The 
leaves of this are very narrow and carinated, and of a deep 
green. It grows by the fides of rivers in Virginia, Penfyl- 
vania, and other parts of America. 5. The dwarf long- 
fhanked Bryum, with hairy leaves, all leaning one way. 
5 Q. ' This 
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This alto is common in Virginia. 6. The golden long-fhanked 
hair Bryum, with upright crooked heads. The ftalks of this arc 
very fhort, and. fometimes: a little branched. It is a fummer- 
mofs, and isTrequent in Germany. 

The fecond -order of the Bryums comprehends thofe which 
have capfules, hanging downward from the bending of the 
pedicles. The calyptra? in thefe fpeeies quickly fall oft ; and the 
opercula are ufually obtufe. 

The firft feries of thefe comprehends thofe which have ex- 
tremely narrow leaves. Of this feries the following are the 
known fpeeies. i. The fhort-fhanked hair Bryum, with red 
ftooping heads. "The capfules of this feem in a middle ftate be- 

. tween the ereel and pendent ones. It grows in moift: grafly 

•places, but is not very common. 2. The golden-hair Bryum, 
with pear-like bowing heads. The ftalks of this are low, and 
rather may becalled creeping fibres ; the Ieavesof apleafant green, 
i and very narrow \ the pedicles are an inch high, and the heads 
yellow when ripe. It is found in many parts of England in 
moift: places.' 3. The lovely green hair Bryum, with pendu- 
lous heads. The capfules of this are oblong and drooping, 
the leaves are extremely narrow. It grows in wet places on 
Woolwich-Heath. Dillen. Hift. Mufc. p. 386. 
The fecond -feries of thefe Bryums contains thofe which have 
leaves a little broader, and though narrow, not capillaceous . 
. The firft divifion of thefe contains thofe which have equal and 

i cylindric branches; Of thefe the following are the known 
.fpeeies: 1. -The catkin- ftemmed filver Bryum. This is a 

. . very fmall mofs; but it grows in extremely large tufts, and 

. is very common on the tiles of houfes ; its filvery look di- 

flinguiflies' it from all the others at firft fight. 2. The round- 

ifemmed green Bryum, with pendulous heads. The capfules 

■ of this arc of art oval figure ; it grows on walls. 3. The hyp- 
num-Iike Bryum, with elegant blackifh-red heads. This is 

■ found on the Welch mountains. Dillen. Hift. Mufc. p. 393 
The fecond divifion of thefe' "Comprehends thofe which have 

■• unequal and irregularly-fhaped bfanches. Of thefe the follow- 
ing are the known fpeeies : 1. The hoary round-tufted tile 
Bryum, with pendulous heads. This is an extremely fmall 
mofs, and- grows ufually on little round tufts j the heads are 
not feen till the plant is clofely examined ; they ftand on very 
-. ihort ftalks. This is one of the moft frequent of all the 
: moffes-on old Walls and the- tiles of houfes. 2. The tufted 
- red and yellow-fhanked Bryum. The leaves of this are 
broader, membranaceous^ and of a pleafant green. It is 
common on old walls. 3. The tranfparent and larger tufted 
Bryum, with long pendulous heads. This is common on heaths ; 
it is of a pleafant green, and grows to two inches high. 4. The 
tranfpa rent-leaved Bryum, with long pendulous heads. 'This i: 
common in moift fhady places. 5. The lancet-leaved Bryum, 
with round flefh-coloured pendulous heads. This is found in tl: 
fummer months on Black-Heath, and in. many other places 
about London. 6. The tender, lancet, and grafs-leaved 
pendulous Bryum. The ftalks of this are red j they do not 
exceed half an inch in height, and are not branched; the pe- 
dicles are of a pale red, and grow from the fummits of the 
ftalks. It grows in tufts in Wales. 7. The fwans-neck 
Bryum. This is a very elegant fpeeies, it grows in woods, 
in fomewhat moift places, and is an inch or two, fometimes 
more, in height. The leaves are large, and of a. beautiful 
green, and the pedicle bends with the capfule, fo as to repre- 
fent the head and neck of a fwan. It is common in- our 
woods. 8.. The pendulous and fwoln-headed bog Bryum. 
This grows to three or four inches high ; the leaves are like 
thofe of ferpyllum, and are pellucid, and of a lively green. It 
grows in boggy places on heaths, &c, g. The long-fhanked 
bog Bryum, with long pendulous heads. This is not unfre- 
quent with us in damp places, in woods, and under fhady 
hedges. 10. The red bog Bryum, with plated leaves, and 
pear-fhaped pendulous heads. This isfound in many parts of 
England on mountainous boggy grounds. Dillen. Hift. Mufc. 
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The third feries of thefe Bryums comprehends fuch as have 
broad leaves. Of this kirid the following are the known fpe- 
eies : 1. The golden bulbed Bryum, with pear-fafhioned bow- 
ing heads. This is called by fome little goldilocks, or golden 
maidenhair. It -is a very common mofs, and grows on the 
■ground* 2. The many-headed pendulous fhrub Bryum, with 
pellucid leaves, refembling thofe of the bart's-tongue. This 
is a very common mofs ; it creeps at the root, and fpreads 
very faft: ; it grows in woods, and under hedges. 3. The 
larger ftarry rofe Bryum, with pendulous oval heads. The 

" ftalks of this are naked near the ground ; but on their upper 
part they have many fmall leaves. It grows in moift; and 
fhady places. 4. The lcfier ftarry rofe Bryum, with long 
pedicles, and long heads. The leaves of this are very fhort. 
It is not uncommon under fhady hedges. 5. The pendulous 

. oval headed Bryum, with various tranfparent leaves. The 
ftalks of this are about half an inch high, and the leaves ob- 
tufe, and fhort toward the bottom, and longer and narrower 
at the top. It is very common in wet places on heaths and 
woods. 6. The long tranfparent ferpyllum -leaved Bryum, 

- with fharp ftooping heads. This grows in marfhy places. 7. 

* The round tranfparent mother-of- thyme-leaved Bryum, with 
pendulous oval heads. This has but final! leavcs 3 and grows 



always in boggy places ; the heads are of a pale gteeri while 
young, and of a pale yellow when ripe. Dillen. Hilt. Mufc. 
P-4-I5* ; ' . 

WALLA, the name of an officer in the eaftern nations'. The 
Arabs have the care of the country round about the city 'of 
Cairo in Egypt, and a Walla is obliged to patrole continually' 
about there, efpecially in the night. 

His bufinefs is to take up all perfons who are committing any 
diforders, or who cannot give an account of themfelves, or 
are found abroad at irregular hours ; and he often has their 
heads cut off upon the fpot. As this officer is naturally the 
terror of rogues, fo for prefents made to him he often become* 
their protector. Without this they ate fure, one ti'me"or 
other, to fall a facrifice to his refentment; and to him the 
great people fend for any villains who have rendered themfelves 
obnoxious to them, and are fure to have them delivered up, 
PoeocFs Egypt, p. 165. 

WALLING of Brick. See the article Brick. 

WALNUT, in botany. See the article NuX. 

The effluvia of Walnut-trees are faid to be hurtful to -the 
head. Mr. Boyle allures us tbey caufed the head-ach in bun*- 
feif. Works abr. vol. r. p. 436. 

! WALRUS, in zoology, the name by which fome authors call th* 
morfe, or fea-horfe, called alfo by others, rofmarus, a crea- 
ture very different from the hippopotamus, or river-horfe. Sep 
the article Morse. 
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WALTHERIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants,, 'the 
characters of which are thefe : The perianthium confuls of 
one leaf, and is of the ihapeof a cup, lightly divided into five 
fegments, and remains after the flower is fallen. TheAower 
confifts of five petals, which are cordated at the : tbp^'and 
■fknd expanded. The ftamina are five filaments, growing to- 
gether into a cylinder. The antherse are fimple, and'.fhmd 
free. The germen of the piftil is oval. 'The ftyle is fimple, 
fomewhat longer than the ftamina; and the ftigma is"frifid. 
The fruit is a capfule of an oval figure at'fhe'tcp, coinpofe'd of " 
two valves, but containing only one cell. The feed is firigle». 
obtufe, and broad. Linnesi Gen. Plant, p. 327. 

WAMPUM, afortoffhells, feveral of which being fining up- 
on threads, are ufed as money among the Indians. 
It is made of a fhell, formed into fmall cylinders, of about' 
one quarter of an inch long, and a fifth of an inch over, and 
being bored as beads, is ftrung in great numbers upon long 
firings. In this ftate it panes among the Indians in their 
ufual commerce, as filver and gold among us ; but being" 
loofe, it is not fo current. 

It is both white and black ; and the meaneft is in fingle firings* 
of which the white goes at five millings a fathom, and tils' 
black at ten ; or by number, the white at fix a penny, die- 
Ma ck at three. The next in value to the fingle ftriugsi is 
that which is wove into bracelets of about three quarters of a 
yard long, black and white, in ftripes, and fix pieces in a row, 
the warp confuting of leather thongs, and the woof of thread ; 
thefe the gentlewomen among them wear, wound twice 0/ 
oftener about their wrifts. 

The moil valuable of all is that woven into girdles, Thef# 
are compofed of many rows, and the black and white pieces 
woven into fquares or other figures. Thefe girdles are forne^ 
times worn as their richeft ornaments ; but they are oftener 
ufed in their great payments, and make their nobleft prefents, 
and are laid up as their treafure. Grcw's Mufeeum, p. 370. ' 

WANDSU, in zoology, the name of a fpeeies of monkey 
found in the ifland of Ceylon. It is all over of a fine deep 
black ; but has a long white beard hanging from its chin. 

WANHOM, in the materia medica, a. name by which IGemp- 
fer has called the plant, of which the great galangal of the 
fhops is the root. Keempf. Amsen. Exot. p. 901. 

WANT, in zoology, a name given by many to the mole. Sec 
the article Talpa. 

WANTI. See the article Glove. 

WAPP, in a fhip, that rope wherewith the fhrowds are fet taught 
i with wale-knots, one end is made faft to the fhrowds, and 
to the other are brought the Ianniards. 

WAPPER, in zoology, a name given by fome to the fmaller 
fpeeies of the river-gudgeon. Rny's Ichthyogr. p. 264. See 
the article Gobio Fluviatilis. 

WAR (Cycl.)-WAR-Horfe. The proper rules for the choof- 
ing a horfe for fervice in War, are thefe : He mould be tall 
in ftaturc, with a comely head, and out-fwelling forehead. 
His eye fhould be bright and fparkling, and the white part of 
it covered by the eye-brow. The cars fhould be fmall, thin, 
fhort, and pricking ; or, if long, they fhould be moveable 
with eafe, and well carried. The neck fhould be deep, and 
the breaft large and fwelling. The ribs bending, the chine 
broad and ftrait, and the buttocks round aud full. The tail 
mould be high and broad, neither too thick, nor too thin ; 
the thigh fwelling ; the leg broad and flat, and the pattern 
fhort. When fuch a horfe is chofen, he muft be kept higl* 
during the time of his teaching, that he may be full of vigour. 
His food muft: be fweet hay, and good clean oats, or two 
parts of oats, and one part of beans or peas, well dried and 
hardened. The quantity fhould be half a peck in the morn- 
ing. 
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-Ing, and the feme quantity at noon, and in the evening. Upon 
Tiis refting-days he is to be drelted. between five and fix in the 
morning, and. watered at feven 'or eight. In the evening he is 
to bedrefTed at four, and watered about five, and he muft al- 
ways ha've provender given him after watering ; he muft be 
littered about eight, and then muft have food given him for all 
night. 

The night before he is ridden, : ajl his hay is to he taken away 
'about nine o'clock, and' he muft have a handful or two of 
Oats about four in the morning, when he has eaten thefe, he 
h to be turned' upon" the fnaffle, and rubbed very well with dry 
cloths j then faddiec!, and made fit for his exercife. When 
he has performed this, he is to be brought fweating into the 

. ftable, and rubbed down with dry wifps. When this has been 

' done, the faddie iS ' to be taken off, and he is to be rubbed 
down with dry cloths; the houfmg cloth is then to be laid on, 
,?'nd the fuddle being again laid on,., he is to be walked gently 
about till thoroughly cool. After this, he muft ftand without 
irieat two or three hours, then he muft be fed ; and in the af- 
ternoon he is to be rubbed and drefTed as before, and watered 
in the ufual mariner. 

WARD'j Pill. Some have conjectured that this medicine, 
which had fo great a run, and to which a diminution of the 
numbers in the bills of Mortality, one year after it happened 
to come iii vogue, was faid in a public adverdfement to be 
owing; it has been conjectured, I fay, that this medicine 
was made of butter of antimony ; others think it the glafs of 

" antimony, and cinnabar of Antimony amaflcd with gum tra- 
gacanth. See Ward's Pill difFecied> and Med. EH".. Edinb. 

■" abf, vol. 2. -"p. 434. and 470. 
Mr. Clutton "mentions fome cafes where tliey did fervice ; 

.'but relates the hiftories of fifty cafes where they did great 
mifchief. 

To difcovcr the compofition of thefe pills, he difTolved the 
feveral forts of them, and then viewing with a microfcope the 
powder which precipitated, he faw three different coloured 
powders remaining of the blue pill; to wit, a yellow, red, 
and white powder; the yellow and red agreed exactly with the 
glafs of antimony, and the white one appeared to be common 
arfenic. War-d?s_PM being inclofed in copper, arid expofed 
to a ftrong heat, made the copper white, and as hard as iron, 
which arfenic always does. He alfo obferved in this blue pill 

- another powder, which he judged to be zafFre, that is, cal- 

_ cined cobalt, incorporated with flints. He thinks the pro- 
portion of the ingredients in this blue pill to be, one third glafs 
of antimony, near two thirds of arfenic, and a very fmall 
part of cobalt, 'or zafFre, with fome powder of blue. 
The red pill appeared to be much the fame compofition as the 
blue, only red' arfenic was. made ufe of inftead of the white, 
and that the colouring of blue powder was left out. 
The purple pills tinged glafs blue, which cobalt or zafFre does, 
and therefore Mr. Clutton thinks them principally compofed 
of cobalt, with a little glafs of antimony, which left a yellow- 
Ifh border upon the glafs. See True and candid Relation of 
the good and bad Effects of Ward'j Pill and 'Drop, and Med. 
EfF. Edinb. abr. vol. 2. p. 470, 471. 

WARNAS, a name by which fome of the chemical writers ex- 
prefs what others of them call the acetum pbilofopborum, or 
vinegar of the philofophers. 

WARNING (Cycl.)— Warning-Pw, in the military art, 
is the gun which is fired every night about fun-fet, to give no- 
tice to the drums and trumpets of the army to beat and found 
a retreat or tattou, which is likewife called, fctting the watch. 
See the article Retreat. 

WARNOTH, in our old writers, an antient cuftom by which 
if a tenant, holding of the caftle of Dover, failed in paying his 
rent at the day, he was to forfeit double ; and for the fecond 
failure, treble : and the laijds fo held were called terris cultis, 
and terris de Wamotb. Blount. 

WARPS {Cycl.}— Warp, in a (hip, a rope ufed to hale a fhip 
into, or out of a harbour. 

WARRANT, (Cycl.) in the manege-. A jocky that fells a 
horfe is, by cuftom, in fome countries, obliged to vjarrant 
him, that is, to refund the money that was given for him, 
and re-deliver the horfe in nine days after the firft delivery, in 
cafe he fold him when under fuch infirmities as may efcape 
the view ; of the buyer, and as are not obvioufly difcovered. 
Thefe infirmities are purfivenefs, the glanders, and unfound- 

. nefs, hot and cold : But he does not warrant him clear of 
fuch infirmities as may be difcerned. Not only jockeys or 
horfe-merchants, but alfo perfons of what quality or condition 
foever, are obliged to take back the horfe, and repay the mo- 
ney,' if he is affected with the faid diforders. But the rule of 
the. law of England is, caveat emptor, unlefs the feller ex- 

. prefsly zuarrants. 

Dividend Warrants. See the article Dividend. 

WARREN (Cycl.) — The word Warren is now generally ap- 

, plied to a piece of ground fet apart for the breeding and pre- 
iervlng of rabbets. 

In the fetting up a Warren, great caution is to be ufed for the 
fixing upon a proper place, and a right fituation. It fhould 
always be upon a fmall aicent, and expofed to the caft or the 
fouth. The foil that is moft fuitable, is that which is fandy ; 
for when the foil is clayey or tough, the rabbets find vaftly 
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more difficulty in making their burrows, and never do it fo 
well ; and if the foil be boggy or moorifh, there would bs 
very little advantage from the Warren; for wet is very de- 
ftruclive of thefe animals. 

All due precautions muft be taken, that the Warren be fo con- 
trived, that the rabbets may habituate themfelves to it with 
. eafe. Many would have it that Warrens fhould be enclofcd 
; with walls ; but this is a very expenfive method, and ferns 
not neceffary nor advifeable ; for we find but very few that are 
(o, and thole do not fucceed at all the better for it. 
Mr. Chonrel's opinion is, that it ought to be furrounded with 
a ditch. 1 his indeed is no fence to prevent the rabbets from 
going out, unlefs there be water in it ; but it marks the fn- 
tended-boundsofthe/Ftfrrm, and the rabbets generally con- 
fine themfelves within its circumference, though not necef- 
farily compelled to do fo. The fpace proper for a Warren 
has no limits but the owner's pleafure ; but, in general, the 
': larger it is, the more profitable it alfo proves : and the rabbets, 
when once accuftomed to the place, will keep within its 
bounds, though they are neither hemmed in with walls nor 
ditches, nor any other fence whatever. 

Some have prefcribed' the making deep ditches, and conftantly 
keeping^ them fupplied with water in the .fummer as well as 
winter fcafon, that they may ferve as fences to the rabbets ; 
but as it is not found neceflary to fence them in at all, if is 
: extremely injudicious to do it, by means of a thing known to 
1 be fo very prejudicial to thefe creatures, as water is. If the 
perfoii who has fet up a Warren has but few rabbets to ftock 
it with, the more patience he muft have as to the profit of it ; 
but the beft method of getting quickly into the fcheme of pro- 
fit in it, is the buying at firft a large number of doe-rabbets, 
all big with young. Thefe being unwcildy and heavy, will 
naturally flay in the place, and the young ones will be habi- 
tuated to it as their native place, and. will never run from it. 
Thefe young ones will foon breed again, and the Warren will 
begin quickly to be flocked with inhabitants, almoft all na- 
tives of the place. They fhould not he hunted at all the two 
firft years, and but very moderately the third. After this 
they will increafe fo faft, that fcarce any body can conceive 
the numbers that may be taken, and the profit that may be 
annually made without hurting it. 

The Warren is the next franchife in degree to the parkland 
when fpoken of in law, the terms ufed are, the liberty and 
frahcBife of a free 'Warrht. 

The beafts and fowls of a Warren are underftood to be' four, 
the rabbet, the hare, the partridge, and the phcafaiit, and 
no other. Thefe were efteemed the proper game to be taken 
by the long-winged hawk. 
■ A foreft, which is in dignity the higheft and greateft franchife, 
comprehends in it a chace, a park, and a free Warren-; for 
which rcafon the beafts of the park, and the beafts and fowls 
of the free Warren, are as much privileged within the foreft, 
as the beafts of the foreft itfelf are. 
WARTS (Cycl.)— There "are a thoufaiid fuperftitious remedies 
for Warts, but none of them are of the leaft confequence. 
The furgeon's affiftance is the only true method of getting rid 
of them. There are feveral ways of deftroying them in his 
hands, as by ligature, extirpation, evulfion, the cauftic, and 
the afiual cautery. The cure by ligature, is by means of a 
loofe hair, or a piece Of fine and ftrong filk, tied very tight 
about the root of the Wart ; and by this means the nutricicus 
veffels being comprcfled, the excrefcence withers and de- 
cays. 

The method by extirpation, is to take them up with a pair of 
plyers, and cut them clofe off with fciflars, dreffing the wound 
with the common cauftic, to remove' the roots, if there be 
any, which would give rife to a new tubercle. 
The cure by cauftics is beft performed by cutting off the hard 
upper part of the Wart with a razor or fciflars, and then fur- 
rounding its bottom with a circle of wax, to prevent the 
fpreading of the remedies, to touch it daily with oil of tartar, 
fpirit of fait, aqua-fortis, or butter of antimony. 
The cure by cautery is performed by choofing a cautery of a 
proper fize, and with that burning down to the root of the 
Wart. This is the moft painful of all the methods of extir- 
pating thefe excrefcences ; but the pain is but for a moment, 
and the Warts extirpated this way never return again.' 
The cure by evulfion is performed by anointing them with 
foftening ointment, and then feizing them artfully between 
the thumb and the fore-finger, and forcibly wrenching them 
out. This is a mountebank method, and a bad one; for it is 
not only very painful, but the Warts commonly grow up 
again. 
Cancerous Warts. It is no uncommon thing to find on the 
face, lips, and about the eyes, Warts which look blue and 
livid ', thefe are always to be let alone entirely ; for when ir- 
ritated, they frequently degenerate into a cancer, and mifera- 
bly torment the parts where they are fituated. Hei/ier's Sur- 
gery, p. 32. 
Wart, in the manege, is an excrefcence, or fuperfluity of 
fpongy flefh, that rifes in the hinder patterns of coach-horfes, 
almoft as big as a walnut. It fuppurates, and voids red 
flanking matter, and does not cure but, for a time, for it re- 
turns again. 

WARTH, 
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WARTH, in our old writers, feems to be the fame with 
ward-pe/tyi being a cuftomary payment for fome caftle-guard. 
Bfount's Tenur. 60. Blount. 
WASH, the dtft 1 Hers name for the fermentable liquor, made by 
dilTolvtng the proper iubject for fermentation and distillation 
in common water. 

' With refpect to the proper workings of this liquor, great re- 
gard is to be had to the containing veflel. Its purity, and the 
provifion for its occafional clofenefs, are the things to be 
principally confidcrcd. Though it is neceflary that the vef- 
felbe perfectly clean, yet in the cleanfing it great care muft 
be taken that no foap, or other unctuous body, be ufed, for 
this would check the fermentation in it ; and for the fame rea- 
foii all ftrong alkaline lixiviums are to be avoided. Lime- 
water, or even the turbid folution of quick lime, how- 
ever, may be fafely ufed for this purpofe ; and this is in- 
deed particularly proper to deftroy a prevailing acid, which 
is very apt to be generated about the fides and bottoms 
of thefe veflcls, if the warm air has accefe to them, and thus 
prevents the order of the fermentation. All ftrong alkaline 
lixiviums have as had an effect on the contrary, and a fpecial 
care mull be had that no corrupt or putrified yeafl, nor any 
remains of former fermented matters, hang about the fides of 
the vclTels, for this would infect whatever mould be afterwards 
put into them. Fpulnefles of this kind, when of long {land- 
ing, are of all others the moll difficult to be cured, and often 
are of great damage to the diftiller. 

The occafional clofenefs of the veiTel may be provided for by 
having covers very well adapted to it, in the large way of bu- 
finefs, and by the ufe of valves in the fmaUer, where common 
light cafks will ferve the purpofe, while the valve occafionally 
gives the neceflary vcat to preferve the veflel, and othcrwife it 
remains perfectly clofe, and impervious to the air but _at dif- 
crction. 

It is a very prejudicial miflake, in the bufinefs of fermenting 
the Ifaj}}, to fuppofc that the free concourfe or admuTion of 
the, external air is neceffary to the operation. The exprefs 
contrary is the truth, and a great advantage will be found in 
practiling upon this fuppofition. A conusant influx of the 
■open air, if it docs not carry off fome part of the already 
formed fpirit ; yet it certainly catches up and diffipates the 
fine fubtle oleaginous and faline particles, of which the fpi- 
rit is formed, and thus confiderabiy leflens the quantity to be 
procured. This inconvenience is wholly avoided by the way 
of clofe fermentation, by which all air, except that which is 
contained in the veflel, is kept out. The great fecret, in this 
procefs, is to have a proper fpace for the reception of this air, 
at the top of the veflel, over the furface of the liquor ; and 
when fuch a fpace is left, as foon as the fermentation is fairly 
fet on foot, the vcffel is to he clofe bunged down, and left to 
itfelf, no more frefh air being left in hut what is admitted by 
the valve. No new air is neceflary, when the fpace unoccu- 
pied by the liquor is more than one tenth part of the gage, the 
artificial air generated in the operation being very feldom of 
force, to endanger the burfting of the cafk, or any other mif- 
chief. 

This method of clofe fermentation is practicable to good ad- 
vantage in the finall way of bufinefs ; but it requires fuch a 
conliaerable time, that it will never be liked by the large 
dealers, who are in a manner forced to admit the free air, and 
thus fuftain a very conliderable lofs in the fpirit, onlv to get 
the operation over in a proper time. Excepting for the neceffity 
of expedition of this kind among the large dealers, it is certain 
that this flow and imperceptible vinous fermentation is greatly 
preferable, on all accounts, to the other. During the whole 
courfe cf this operation, the veflel is to be kept from all ex- 
ternal cold and external heat that is confiderable, it being ne- 
ceflary that it mould, be kept in an equable uniform and tem- 
perate ffate, fo as not to be cognizable to the fenfes, either as 
heat or cold. In the winter a ftove-room, fuch as are com- 
mon in Germany, would be fitteft for this purpofe, the veflel 
being placed at a proper diftance from the ftove ; but at other 
feafons no particlar cautions are neceflary with us, provided 
that the place be well flickered from the violent heat of the 
fun, and from the bleak northerly winds. 
The operation is known to be ever in this clofe way offer- 
mentation, as foon as the hifling noife ceafes, and can no 
. longer be heard on applying the car to the veflel ; and when, 
on opening it, the liquor is found to be clear, and of a vinous 
pungent tafte ; when it is arrived at this ftate, it fhould be fet: 
by for a time in a cooler place than that in which it was fern 
mented - 3 in this manner it will thoroughly purge itfelf of its; 
lees, and will become perfectly clear, vinous, and pungent , 
in this ftate it mould be drawn clear off from the lee, and 
Immediately committed to the ftill ; and by this method a per- 
fectly pure vinous fpirit will be procured, greatly better than 
that which can be obtained by the common way, which thofe 
who work large quantities fall into for the fake of expedition. 
Tiie action of fermentation works fuch a change in the body 
of the tincture or folution, called the Wa/h, as to render it 
feparable by the action of fire, into parcels of matter that are 
fpecifically different, and of a nature entirely foreign to what 
the fame liquor would have yielded without the fermentation. 
The ftill being charged and luted, and brought to work with 
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a foft boiling heat, there firft comes over a quantity of ia- 
tenfely pungent aromatic and nidorous liquor, which, if re- 
ceived into a large quantity of cold water, throws off a co- 
pious eflential acrid or aromatic oil, though the original fufj- 
ject, before the fermentation, were ever fo cooling, mild, or 
contrary to a fpicy nature. This eflential oil is found to be 
the principal thing that gives the predominant or peculiar 
tafte to the fpirits, according to the feveral fubftances from 
which they are made ; and the fpirits are, from the flavour 
they receive from this, diftingui filed into malt fpirit, melafl'es 
fpirit, cyder fpirit, wine fpirit, arrac, and the like. The 
fineft, moft fubtle, and moll efficacious part of this eflential 
oil is what comes firft, the portions that come after being 
gradually more and more vifcous and naufeous, and the fpirit 
running in a continued thread from the end of the worm, will 
be found to change its nature oftener than could be imagined, 
iftafted at different intervals. Befide this eflential oil, the 
fpirit of the firft running contains only an acid, more or Iefs 
in quantity, and more or lefs pungent and volatile, or fcnflble 
to the nofe, in proportion as the fermentation has been more or 
lefs continued ; or according to the degree of acidity acquired 
in the operation. This acid, and the aqueous part that rifes- 
with it, may be kept back by a proper rectification ; though 
where the acid is very volatile, fome part of it is apt always 
to rife along with the totally inflammable fpirit, fo as to give 
it a flavour like that of a very much diluted fpiritus nitri dul- 
cis. Shaw's Eflay on Diftillery. 

The JVaJh of the malt diftiller ought to be about the ftrength 
of the ten fhilling fmall-beer ; and if the fpirit be expected 
fine, it had better be too thin than too thick. It is only made 
by mixing the water hot with the malt ground into meal. If 
the water be too hot, the mixture will become gluey ; and if 
too cool, a part of the virtue of the malt will be loft. Under 
the right application of the water is to be confldered the proper 
manner of agitating the mafs, fo that all the parts of the aqueous 
fluid may come fully and freely in contact with the foluble 
particles of the fubject. When once the water is well faturated 
by ftanding on the malt a proper time, it muft be drawn off, 
and frefh poured on, till at length the whole virtue, or all the 
fugary fweetnefs of the malt is extracted, and nothing but a 
fixed hufky matter remains behind, uncapable of being far- 
ther diflblved by the action of hot or boiling water, or of being 
advantageoufly wafhed or rinfed out by the bare affufion of 
cold. This artificial and external agitation or ftirring about of 
the mafs, is neceflary not only in the common way of brew- 
ing for the malt diftillery, but alfo in that more expeditious 
way, now in ufe with fome, of reducing the operations of 
brewing and fermenting to one, and grinding the malt to a 
fine meal, which is to be kept in the Wajb during the whole 
time, and even put into the ftill with it, and worked toge- 
ther. The ftirring may be repeated to great advantage more 
than once in each operation, as at the affufion of every parcel 
of frefh water, in the common way, and at any fhortly diftant 
times in the fhort way,, in which it is of greater fervice. 
Sharp's Eflay on Diftillery. 

The difference of feafons is found to require fome alteration in 
the direction and management of the bufinefs of brewing for 
the malt-diftillery. The water muft always be ufed colder in 
fummer than in winter, and the tincture muft be cooled fud- 
denly in clofe fultry weather, to prevent it from becoming 
eager or four. The fummer feafon alfo gives malt an over- 
forward difpofition to ferment, and this impairs the quantity 
of fpirit, and is to be checked by the addition of a quantity 
of unmalted meal, which being much lefs difpofed to ferment 
than the malted meal, will reftrain and moderate its impe- 
tuofity, fo as to render the operation fuitable and effectual to 
the production of fpirit, a great quantity of which would be 
otherwife diflipated, and thrown off by a too hafty fermenta- 
tion, and that efpecially when the warm air is fuffered freely 
to come at the fermenting liquor. Some of our malt-diftillers 
have a cuftom of ufing rye-meal for this purpofe j but though 
this anfwers the end in moderating the fermentation, as well 
as the other, yet it gives the fpirit a naufeous flavour, which 
is not eafy to be got off or altered to advantage by any known 
method of rectification. Some of the malt-diftillers, the bet- 
ter to prepare their malt, fprinkle it before the grinding with 
a folution of nitre, or common fait, in fair water, and fome, 
inftead of thefe folutions, ufe lime-water j but this is not fo 
well adapted to the defign of the thing, which, befide the 
preventing the flying away of the finer part of the flowers in 
the grinding, is to promote the fermentation, and to increafa 
the quantity of fpirit, or add to its pungent acid vinofity. 
It has alfo been judged by fome to be of fervice either in gene- 
ral, or efpecially at feme particular feafons, to acidulate the 
water employed in brewing, with a fmall proportion of fome 
vegetable or light mineral, and which is fuppofed to curb and 
regulate the fermentation of the tincture, improve the acid 
vinofity of the fpirit, and occafion fome fmall increafe of its 
quantity; and with the fame view, tartar, as well as com- 
mon fait and nitre, have been ufed in the fame manner. 
The particular intention of the operator may render alfo va- 
rious other additions neceflary ; thus fome, to difpofe the 
Wajh to yield more fpirit, or to give the fpirit a greater de- 
gree of pungency, and a better flavour, add to it the ftrong 
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ind pungent afomatics: the cheapeft chofen for this pur- 
poSe, and the moft ufed, are, the cortex winteranus, ginger, 
and grains of paradife. Shaw's EfTay on Diftilling. 
In the common way, thefe additions, however, do very little, 
though by a proper artifice in the management they may be 
made of confiderable ufe. Upon this foundation, {lands a very 
inftructive method ufed abroad, of making geneva ab origine, 
by mixing the bruifed juniper berries among the malt, and 
brewing the whole together ; by this means a compound tinc- 
ture, or IVaJh^ is prepared, which, by fermentation and di- 
ftiliation, affords a Spirit much more intimately and homoge- 
neouily impregnated with the eftence of the berry, than that 
prepared by our diftillcrs, in the common way of adding the 
berry to the malt fpirit, and diftilling it from them again. 
The inconveniencies that attend the brewing directly with 
malt, are very confiderable, the malt being of a very large 
bulk, in proportion to the faccharine part, which it can alone 
impart to the water, and in which its virtues, as yielding a 
fpirit, wholly confift. On this account numerous large veffels, 
much labour, and great expence, are required to conduct and 
manage fuch a bufinefs in the large way. The remedy in 
this, as in many other cafes, may be much more eafily ftart- 
cd, than effectually applied; however the foundation for 
it feems to confift in the practically reducing the perplexed 
bufmafsof the malt diftilit-.r, to the fimple bufinefs of the fine 
ftiller, or, in other words, in the reducing malt to treacle. 

It is very certain, that the thing here propofed, may be ef- 
fected to perfection by the common procefies of infuiion and 
evaporation : but the people concerned in this branch of trade 
are the only proper perfons to try it in the large way, and cal- 
culate that advantage and expence, and by that means regularly 
find whether or not it will be worthwhile to introduce it as a 
common method of bufinefs. 

The experiment may be tried in this manner : When a par- 
cel of wort is brewed in the common manner, and is become 
fine by ftanding, let it be decanted clear off, and immediately 
boiled away in a common copper, till it begins to infpiffate, and 
acquires a dufky brown colour : at this time it mult be taken 
out of the copper, and poured into a balneum marias, where 
the remainder of the evaporation may be made without any 
danger of burning, and the whole may be reduced to the con- 
fiitence of treacle ; in which form it will keep a long time, and 
be always ready for ufe, when occafion requires it. The con- 
tinuing the evaporation to the end, in the copper over a naked 
fire, would not only be liable to give it an empyreumatic tafte, 
from the burning, which would remain fo ftrongly in the fpirit, 
as to fpoil it ; but the violence of the heat acting immediately 
upon it, would diflipate much of its active part, and there 
•would be a much fmaller quantity of fpirit procured from it ; 
but if the operation be dexteroufiy and carefully performed, as 
here directed, the extract, or faccharine matter, though of as 
full a body, will be abundantly paler than treacle, a little more 
glutinous, very fwect, and pleafant to the talte^ and will have a 
fine agreeable bitternefs, as the flavour goes off, though no hops 
are ufed in the preparation. In this manner it may be kept, 
or tranfported toother countries, and will always be reducible 
to the State of wort again, only by mixing common water 
with it ; and this wort will ferment as freely and as fully as 
that made in the common way, and will yield its fpirit in the 
manner of treacle. Shaw's EfTay on Diftilling. 

Glauber and Bccher were both convinced of the utility of 
this fcheme, and both laboured hard at the bringing it to bear : 
Glauber feems to have fuccecded tolerably in it ; but Bccher, 
who had it in his thoughts to extend the practice to the wines 
as well as the malt liquors, after a whole year fpent in the at- 
tempt, declares, that he can fcarce believe what Glauber fays 
of it, and fu candidly owns himfelf not poffeffed of the fecret 
of doing it, that he offers a handfome reward to any body that 
will inform him of it. What thefe chemiits feem not to have 
hit on, the way or the belt way of doing, feems however, from 
experiments in fmall quantities, perfectly practicable j and if 
it may be brought to bear in the large way, plentiful years, con- 
venient fituations, and other helps may be pitched upon, for Set- 
ting up a new trade of treacle, making at leaft enough for the 
diftillcrs ufe, if it Shall not be found practicable to convert 
this new fort of treacle into potable liquors, or into fugars. 

It is poffible, that on this plan fomething may be fet on foot 
at home of the nature of the fugar-worts in our American 
plantations, which may turn to as good account, and yet be 
managed with much lefs labour and expence than we find it 
pofiible to do that. When malting in particular cafes could not 
bepractifed, fubftitutes of various kinds might be invented to fup- 
ply its place on this plan : thus, fuch grain or pulfe as cannot be 
made into malt in the common way, may be boiled in water, 
inftead of being brewed, and an extract made of their clear de- 
coctions, evaporated into a treacle in the fame way as the other. 
The Indians in this manner diflblve their rice into a thin pap, 
or jelly, by boiling it in water; and afterwards they ferment 
this into a potable liquor, or a fort of wine, which they pre- 
serve under-ground for many years fuccefuvely. And it 
may be tried whether this method of malting the Indian 
corn or maize, or that by putting it in the ground till 
it Sprouts, will be the moft ferviceable in the article of di- 
ftillery. Moft of the Englilh grains may be eafily malted 
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in the common way, and their extract thus made into 
a fort of treacle, with little trouble, and to very great 
advantage. It remains to try whether the buck-wheat 
may be malted in the common way, and put to this ufe ? and 
whether, by feme variation introduced in the way of making, 
the naufeous flavour of our rye may not be taken off? All the 
other vegetable fubftances intended for brewing, fhould as 
much as pofiible have their fermentable parts reduced to the 
ftateof a treacle, fugar, or infpiffatcd juice, not only for the 
fake of preferving them perfect, but for the greater eafe and 
convenience of working them. Thus the juices of tbe'birch, 
the Sycamore, and many other trees, which bleed freely on 
being tapped in Spring, are readily boiled up to this fort of 
conhftence 3 and in the fame manner, wherever it is worth 
while, the juices of canes, fruits, and Sweet roots may be 
thickened and preferved. 

When once the fermentable parts of vegetables are thus con- 
centrated, and brought together into a fmall compafs, the bu- 
finefs of brewing, whether, for the diftillers ufe, or for the 
making potable liquors, will be very eafy and Short, the whole 
being no more than mixing or diffolving the inSpiflated juice in 
a Sufficient quantity of warm water ; and this Solution, either 
alone, or with fome trifling additions, will be perfectly fitted 
for fermentation. Sbaw's EfTay on Diftillery. 
fflajh being of a mucilaginous, or Somewhat glutinous nature, 
requires a particular management to prevent its Scorching, and 
make it work kindly in the Still : If it Should happen to be 
burnt in the operation, the fpirit will have a moft difagreeable 
flavour, and fuch as can never be got off again, without very 
great labour, and a particular treatment, not known to every 
body. To prevent this ill effect, there muft be three things 
obferved; the liquor, or IVajh^ muft be made dilute, the 
fire muft be well regulated, and the whole kept in a conftant 
agitation. The manner of making the Wajh dilute, has been 
long known among the more judicious diftillers in this branch, 
and they have always found their fpirit the purer for it. The 
fire is eafily kept regular, by a conftant attendance, and avoid- 
ing hafty Stirring it, or throwing on new fuel; and the ftirring 
the liquor in the Still is to be effected by means of a paddle, or 
bar kept in the liquor, till it juft begins to boil, which .is the 
time for luting on the head; and after which there is no great 
danger, but from the improper management of the fire: this is 
the common way, but it is hard to hit the exact time, when 
to lute down the head ; and the doing it either too Soon, or 
too late, is attended with great inconvenience, (o that many 
have found out the other methods, of either putting Some 
moveable folid bodies into the ftill with the IVafl^ or placing 
Some proper matter at the bottom and Sides of the Still, which 
are the places where the fire acts ftrongeft. 
The uSe of the paddle would be better than either of thefe 
ways, could it be continued while the ftill is working ; and 
this it may be by the following method : Let a fhort tube of 
iron or copper be Soldered in the center of the Still-head, and 
let a crofs-bar be placed below in the fame head, with a hole 
in the middle, correfponding to that at the top ; through both 
thefe let an iron pipe be carried deep down into the ftill, and 
let an iron rod be patted through this with wooden fweeps at 
its end ; this rod may be continually worked by a winch at the 
Still- head, and the fweeps will continually keep the bottom 
and fides Scraped clean, the interftices of the tubes being all 
the time well crammed with tow, to prevent any evapora- 
tion of the Spirit at them. Shaw's EfTay onChemiftry. 
The Same effect, may, in a great meafure, be produced a lefs 
laborious way, that is, by placing a parcel of cylindrical Sticks 
length wife, So as to cover the whole bottom of the ftill, orelfe 
by throwing in a parcel of loofe faggot Sticks at a venture ; for 
thus the action of the fire below moving the liquor, at the 
fame time gives motion to the fticks, and makes them act 
continually like a parcel of Stirrers upon the bottom and fides 
of the Still, which might, if neceffary, be furnifhed with but- 
tons, or loops, to prevent them from ftarting. Home alfo uSe 
a parcel of fine hay laid upon the loofe fticks, and fecured 
down by two crofs poles, laid from fide to fide, and in the 
Same manner fattened down with loops. Care is to be taken 
in this cafe not to prefs the hay againft the fides of the ftill ; 
for that would Scorch almoftas Soon as the JVtijh itfelf ; but the 
fticks never will : thefe are Simple but effectual contrivances, 
and, in point of elegance, they may be improved at pleafure. 
There is another inconvenience attending the diftilling of 
malt Spirit, which is, when all the bottoms, or grofs mealy 
feculence is put into the ftill along with the Hquor, the thin- 
ner part of the IVaJb going off in form of fpirit, the mealy mafs 
grows by degrees more and more Stiff, fo as to Scorch toward 
the latter part of the operation. The method to remedy this, is 
to have a pipe with a ftop-cock, leading from the upper part 
of the worm-tub into the ftill ; fo that, upon a half, or quarter 
turn, it may continually fupply a little ftream of hot water, in 
the fame proportion as the fpirit runs off, by which means the 
fear of Scorching is taken away, and the operation at the Same 
time not at all retarded. In Holland, the malt diftillcrs work 
all their JVajh thick, with the whole body of the meal among 
it j yet they are fo careful in the keeping their Stills clean, and 
{q regular and nice in the management of their fires, that, tho' 
they ufe no artifice at all on this head, only to charge the ftill 
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while it is hot and moift, they very rarely have the misfortune 
tofcorch, except now and then in the deptli of winter. When 
fuch an accident has once happened in a Hill, they are ex- 
tremely felicitous and careful to fcrape, fcrub, and fcour off 
theremains of the burnt matter, otherwife they find the fame 
accident very liable to happen again in the fame place. But be- 
yond all the other methods in ufe on this occafion, would be 
the working the ftdls not by a dry heat, but in a balneum im- 
ria;, which might poffibly be fo contrived by the bafon being 
large, and capable of working a great many {tills at once, as 
to be extremely worth the proprietor's while in all refpecls. 
Shaw's Effay on Diftillery. See the article Ma l T-Dijlillery. 
Wash is alfo uftd for the (hallow part of a river, or arm of the 

fea, as the IVaJlies in Lincolnshire. Blount. 
WASHING (Cyel.) Washing of Ores, the purifying an ore of 
any metal by means of water, from earths and (tones, which 
would otherwife render it difficult of fufion. 
The method of doing it is this : Break the ore to a coarfe 
powder in an iron mortar, weigh twenty or thirty docimaftical 
centners of it, put them into the Wefiing-trough, and pour 
fome water upon them, that the ore may be thoroughly moift ; 
then have a veffel full of water, the diameter of which muft 
be a little larger than the length of the trough ; take the 
trough with the left-hand by the top of the hinder part, and 
dipping it horizontally into the water, move it gently with 
the right-hand from the fore part of the trough, which is al- 
ways to be made the fhallowcr part of it, toward the hinder 
part, which is deeper, then take out the trough, and incline 
it a little on the fore-patt that the water may run out, and the 
heavier metallic part remain at the bottom ; repeat this feveral 
times till the remains at the bottom of the trough arc quite 
pure. If the (lone in which ore is lodged be too hard for 
powdering in its natural Hate, as the flinty and debafed cryftal- 
line ones commonly are ; the whole muft be calcined, and 
quenched in cold water feveral times over, and afterwards 
powdered and warned in this manner: when it is thus waffled, 
affay a centner of it, and from the bead of metal this yields, it 
will be eafy to eftimate the value of the ore. Cramer's Art of 
Affaying, p. 244. 
WASP. The IVafp has four wings and fix feet ; his body is yel- 
low, with black triangular fpots : the common IVafp breeds 
in the ground. There is another kind much more fierce, but 
very rare : thefe breed in woods and mountains ; they are larger, 
and have broader bodies, and much more black about them ; 
their (ting is fo large, that it feems difproportioned to the fize 
of their bodies. 

To thefe are to be added the Icbneunum-wafps, which are 
fmaller than the others, and have very (lender bodies, but 
of the fame colours with the common kind : thefe ufually live 
in the holes of mud-walls, and make a fort of porch of mud 
before the doors of their habitations. 

There is alfo another Wafp common about Vienna; this is 
three times as large as the common kind, and feems of two 
different fpecics, the one having rough antenna:, and the other 
fmooth : they are both variegated with black and a bright yellow. 
Mouffets Hift. Infect, p. 6. 

I he IVafps conftrua regular combs, and rear their young in 
the cells ot thefe combs in the manner of bees : wherever there 
is a young worm in a cell, the old IVafps frequently thruft 
their heads into it, and call: up the food for the young one out 
of their mouths : their cells are hexagonal ; and when they 
have a mind to enlarge their habitation, and make more or 
bigger combs in them, they are feen very bufily coming out 
of the mouth of the hole, every one loaded with a parcel of 
earth, till they have carried out as much as is neceffary for 
the intended enlargement. 

They fupport their combs one over another by crofs pieces of 
about an inch long, fo that there is ample room for the Waffs 
to pafs in their feveral bufinefles. Thofe cells which ftand in 
the center of a comb, are always perpendicular; the others all 
ftand more or lefs obliquely ; and in the center, the comb is 
fomewhat hollowed and depreffed on the face, and convex on 
the back ; and in this part is inferred the principal crofs piece 
that ferves for a fiipport. Ray's Hift. of Infects, p. 250. 
1 he eggs of the IVafp arc of an oblong form, and referable 
tfjofe of the common fly, but they are larger; they arc al- 
ways fattened to the angles of a cell, never to the fides of it. 
They are ufually placed fingle ; it is very rare to find two in 
one cell ; and if they are laid fo, it feems that one only fuc- 
ceeds ; for there is never found more than one worm in a cell. 
The egg is always fixed to that angle of the cell which is 
neareft the center of the comb, and always near the bottom, 
not in the middle of the cell ; and when there are two eggs in 
one cell, they are never fixed to the fame angle, but {land at 
the fame height from the bottom, in the two neareft aiwles 
to the center of the comb. The heads of the nymphs are at 
nrft round and pellucid ; but foon afterwards the fkull and the 
forcipcs become reddifh. The heads of all the nymphs arc 
turned toward the center of the comb, and their tails go ob- 
lique y downward towards the bafe of the cell. Thev are con- 
tinually lecn opening their mouths, and moving 'their for- 
Clpes, feeming ever hungry, and impatiently waiting for food 
from their parents. The cells are left open, till the nymph is 
at its full growth ; then the IFafps cover it over with a thin 
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lid, under which the worm undergoes its transformation 5 
and as foon as it is arrived at the IVafp ftate, it eats its 
way through this thin cover, and comes to work with the relt 
Mr. Ray mentions a peculiar fpecics of ff'afp, which builds a 
much fmaller neft. This is ufually fixed to a beam of fome 
old building, and has only one aperture, which is about half 
an inch wide, and ferves for the IVafps to go in and out at. 
This aperture is always exadly oppoiitc to that part of the 
hive, where it adheres to the beam. The hive or neft is 
covered with a thin membranaceous fubftance refembling pa- 
per, of a brown colour, with ftreaks of white, dilpofed in 
regular circles. The whole neft is about three inches in dia- 
meter, and is ufually compofed of about nine crulls ; when 
thefe are cut away, there appears a round comb in the center, 
and a fmaller above it, fixed up by a pedicle arifmg from the 
center of each. In every one of thefe cells, which are hexa- 
gonal as thofe of the common IVafp, is reared one worm, 
which, in fine, becomes a IVafp. 

The fpecies of IVafp which builds in this manner, differs from 
the common Wajp, in that it is fomewhat larger; it is 
fmoother alfo, and has rings of a deeper yellow on the back : 
the black fpots are not fo regular in this, as in the common 
IVafp; and the forehead in this is of a perfeft yellow, with- 
out any fpots. Thefe marks, with the difference of hanging 
a (mall neft againft a beam, and building a large one in" the 
ground, arc fufficient to diftinguifh this as an abfolutely dif- 
ferent fpecies. Bcfide thefe two, Mr. Ray mentions four 
other fpecies of IVafps : 1. The long and narrow-winged 
ff'afp, with long antennae, and a broad line of black in the 
middle of the belly. 2. The long and (lender black IVafp, 
with three ycllowifh-white ftreaks on the belly. 3. The 
broad and fhort-bodied IVafp, with rings of yellow and red. 
This much refemblcs the common IVafp in Ihape. 4. The 
(harp-tailed IVafp, with a black body, variegated wit], yellow- 
rings. This fpecies is found about old walls, and is furnifhed 
with but a very weak fting. All the others arc found wild in 
our fields. Ray's Hift. Infect, p. 251. 
We have an account in the Pbilofophical Transitions; 
N°. 476, of fome IVafp-nctts made of clay in Penfilvania. 
Thefe are of two kinds, one plain, fabricated by a fmall 
black IVafp, the figure of which is delineated in tab. 3, of 
that number. The other is a wreathed tubulated clay licit ; 
and thefe are built by a purplifh black IVafp, of the figure there 
reprefented. When thefe IVafps have laid their esgs, it is 
faid they go and catch fpiders, and cram the cells full ai them -, 
and what is remarkable, they do not kill the fpiders, but only 
difable them, as .if they intended to prevent their crawling 
away, and yet keep them alive. 

Mr. Reaumur, in his hiftory of infects, vol. 6. mentions clay 
nefts from St. Domingo, fomewhat different from thefe. 
IchneumoiiAW asp . See the article Ichneumon. 
WASf-Fly, in natural hiftory, a fpecies of fly having very much 
the external figure of a IVafp, but harmlefs, without a fting, 
and with only two wines. 

It is black and yellow on the body, and matked exactly as the 
IVafp, and is produced from a fpecies of the rat-tailed fly- 
worms. See the article DRONE-ity. 

But befide thefe there is another fmall fly produced of the 
puceron-eatcrs, which has extremely the appearance of a fmall 
IVafp ; but it is perfectly harmlefs, and has only two wings. 
Reaumur, Hift. Inf. vol. 4. p. 4S6. 
WASP-Tipula, in natural hiftory, the name of an infeS defcribed 
by Mr. Reaumur, and being properly a tipula, or long- legs, 
though greatly refcmbling a IVafp. 

This is produced of a worm found in the earth, lodged in the 
cavities of old trees ; the worm has no legs, but has a regit-' 
larly figured fcaly head. The fly produced from it has the 
long legs and the mouth of the tipula, with the remarkable 
■ double beard which covers it, and which makes the great cha- 
t-after of this clafs of infefls ; but then the body is'fhort and 
thick, whereas the bodies of the common kinds are very bony 
and thin. This, as alfo the breaft, is variegated with ftreaks 
ot black and yellow, in the manner of the IVafp ; and its an- 
tennae arc very beautifully feathered, and bearded like thofe of 
the males of many of the gnat-kind. The head is black, and 
the legs are yellowifh. The wings have a yellowilh caft, and 
near their end have each a large (pot of brown. The bodv 
of the female of this fpecies is always much thicker than that 
of the male; and the fexes are eafiiy diftinguifhed by this. 
Reaumur's Hift. ln[. vol. 9. p. in. 
WASTE-Clot/js, in a (hip of war, the cloths hung up on the 
uppermoft work of a fhip's hull, to (hade the men from an 
enemy in the fight ; and therefore by fome are called fights. 
Waste-Tivtw, in a (hip, are thofe timbers which lie in her 

IVa/Ie. 
WASTORS, in our ftatutcs, a kind of thieves fo called, and 
mentioned among robbers, draw-latches, cSV. Stat. 4. c. 1-. 
Bhunt, Cowel. 
WATCH (Cytl.) — The movement of thefe machines will be 
flopped with great cold ; and therefore in very cold climates, 
it is proper to keep them in one's fob by day, and in the bed 
by night. See Phil. Tranf. N°. 465. Sect. 2. 
VlATCK-G/afs. Mr. Boyle informs us, that to fafhion gkffes 
for IVatch'cs, or the like purpofe, into a convex or concave 

figure, 
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figure, there is no ncceffity for grinding : For, a fmootii and 
flat piece of glafs, of a competent thicknefs, being carefully 
laid upon a (hallow concave cylinder of iron, fo that the edges 
of both touch, the heat of a' fire, warily applied, will foften 
the glafs, and (tiger it to fink into the form required. See 
Works abr. vol. i. p. 135. 

Watch-G/i7/j, aboard a Ihip, runs four hours, and is ufed to 
ihift or change their Watches by. There are alfo half-watches, 
hour-glajfes, minute, and half-minute-glajfes ; by which Jail 
they count the knots when they heave the log, in order to 
find the fhip's way. 

WATER, (Cycl.) in natural hiftory. See the Appendix. 

Water-Boot^, a name given by our chemift Godfrey to a ma- 
chine he invented on the plan of Greyl's difcovery, for the 
extinguishing accidental fires in houfes. He conftdered firft, 
that the unmanageable fize of Greyl's engine was a very great 
. objection ; and on this plan contrived a medicated liquor, 
which was fuch an enemy to fire, that a very fmall quantity 
would extinguish as much as a greatly larger of common 
water ; and this liquor had the farther advantage, that it 
might be kept ever fo long without corrupting, and by that 
means the veffcls containing it would remain always lit for 
u!e ; whereas in Greyl's method they mult have been rotted by 
the corrupting and fermenting of the water, after a few years. 
The author of this invention tried it twice in public with us, 
and both times with all the fuccefs that could be wifhed : but 
the ffruiSture of the veliel was fo much the fame with that of 
Greyl's, that Godfrey cannot be allowed any farther merit, 
as an inventor, than that of contriving the medicated liquor 
inftead of common water. The machine is a wooden vellcl, 
made very firm and flrong, that the liquor, when once put in, 
cannot leak out any where ; in the center of this is an oblong 
cylindric veficl, which is filled with gun-powder; a tube is 
brought from this to the head of the barrel, and this being 
filled with combulfible matter, and the inner cafe with pow^ 
der, and both made of plate-iron, that no water may get in, 
the vcfl'el is then filled with the medicated liquor. The top 
of the tube is then covered, and the thing fet by for ufe. 
When there is occafion for it, it is only necellary to uncover 
the tube, and fetting fire to the matter in it, it is conveyed to 
the veficl containing the powder, and the whole machine being 
thrown into the place where the fire is, is torn to pieces by 
the explofion, and the extinguifhing liquor fcattered every way 
about, on which the fire is quenched in an inftant. 
The contriver of thefe things propofed the making three kinds 
of them, the one containing five gallons of the liquet j this 
was the largeft fize, and contrived for the larger! rooms, and 
moft urgent neceffities. The fecond kind contained three 
gallons ; and the fmalleft, which was meant for a clofet, or 
other little room, contained only two gallons. The fmallcr 
kind alfo had fometimes a peculiar difference in their ft rufture, 
the powder-veffel being placed not in the center, but at the 
bottom : the intent of this was to fit them for chimneys, when 
on fire, as by this means the liquor, not being wanted to be 
leattered on all fides, was carried moftly upwards. Thefe 
were fixed on the end of a long pole, and by this means thruft 
to a proper height up the chimney ; and tile tube that com- 
municated the fire was placed downward. 
The manner of ufing the machines for rooms on fire, is this : 
the perfon who has the care of them is to throw them 
as nearly as may be into the middle of the room, and then 
to retire to a little diftance : As foon as he hears the ex- 
plofion, he may fafely enter the room, and with a cloth, 
or any thing of that kind, put out any remaining fparks 
of fire that there may be in particular places. If the room 
be fo large that one of the machines cannot difperfe the 
liquor to every part of it, two are fo be ufed, one being laid 
at each end ; and if feveral rooms are on fire at once, as many 
of the machines are to be ufed, one being thrown into each 
room. If a whole houfe is on fire, the lower rooms are firft 
to be taken care of, and after thefe the upper, as theyafcend. 
Our Godfrey had fcarce better fuccefs than his predecellbr 
Greyl ; for while he was making his public experiments, 
one^ Povcy, collecting fome of the fragments of his broken 
yeflils, found out the ingredient ufed in the medicated liquor, 
and made and fold the things in the fame place where he had 
proved Ids right to them. It is probable that the medicated 
liquor was no other than common water, with a large quan- 
tity of fal armoniac, that fait having this virtue of extinguifh- 
ing fire in a very remarkable degree : But it is greatly to be 
wondered at, that while all the world were convinced by ex- 
periments of the ufe of the machine, the author made but lit- 
tle advantage of it, and it is now difufed. Aa. Erudit. Ann. 
1724. p. 183. 
WATER-Dog. The fportfmen generally efteem the black 
fiPaiw-fpaniels above thofe of any other colour, they being 
generally the moft hardy. If there be any farther judgment 
to he made from the colour, it is, that the fpotted or pied arc 
generally the quicker! at fcent, and the fimple liver-coloured 
ihe quickeft at fwimming. Thefe, however, are but very 
uncertain rules to judge by, and .the things principally to be 
reg irded arc the dogs being of a good breed, ami well taught. 
As to the fhape, the head of a good !Vater-&o>* is generally 
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rouiid, and the hair curling, the ears large and broad,' ant! 
hanging down ; the eyes full and lively, the nofe fhort, and 
the lips like a hound's. The neck fhouid be thick and fhort, 
the (boulders broad, the legs {trait, and the chine fquare. 
The buttocks fhouid be round, and the thighs brawncy. The 
patterns ftrong, and the fore-feet round. The hair in gene- 
ral fhouid be long and curled* not loofe and fhaggy. 
As to the training up a dog for fporting, the matter of him 
cannot begin when he is too young, the principal thing to be 
taught being obedience, and that being belt taught while the 
creature is young. As foon as he can lap, he fhouid be 
taught to couch and lie clofe at commandj and not to dare to 
fiir from that pofture till he is ordered; he will foon be 
brought to this by beating when he difobcys, and encouraging 
him when he does right. He fhouid always be taught before 
the times of his eating, and never have his food given him, 
but when he has done fomething to deferve it. This will 
teach him always to do well, for the fake of the expe&ed 
victuals. No perfon fhouid ever interfere in the teaching, for 
two matters breed a eonfufion, and the creature never will 
learn well from them. 

The teacher mutt be careful always to ufe the fame words in 
his leflbns ; thole words are to be chofen which are the moft 
plain in their founds, and the moft dittinct from one another ; 
and when thefe are once fixed upon, they muft never be al- 
tered ; for the dog, being guided wholly by the found, not at 
all by the fenfe, any alteration of them* though the change 
be into words of the fame fenfe, quite confounds the creature.- 
I he word down is fhort and expreflive, and no other need be 
ufed when he is ordered to couch ; but tin's being once given 
him, is never to be varied afterwards. The next found he 
fhouid be taught after this, is the word of correction, for no 
leflbn can be given but faults will be committed, and no fault 
fhouid pafs without correcT ion or blame ; in this cafe the word 
firrah, fpoke angrily, will always be underftood : This, at 
firft, fliould be ufed with a lafh or a blow, and after a time 
he will know it as a word of difpleafure, and it will do for 
fmall faults without the blow. Certain words of cherifhing 
and encouragement muft alfo be taught him at the fame time, 
as good boy, or the like, ufing always, with them actions and 
looks of chearfulnefs and pleafure, as clapping bim on the 
back, and the like. After thefe, he muft be taught the mean- 
ing of fome words of advice, to put him in mind of his buli- 
nefs, when he is out upon the fport, fuch as take heed, or the 
like. Thefe will not only fet him upon the watch, and make 
him diligent ; but he will alfo be careful and cunning, and at 
the fame time chearful and pleafcd in himfelf, at knowing that 
he is doing his matter a pleafure. 

When the young dog is thus far inftructed, and knows the 
meaning of the words of inftruction, correction, encourage- 
ment, and advice, and will couch and lie down at his matter's 
feet, how and when he plcafes, and that with the fignal of a 
word, or a look only ; he is then to be taught to follow clofe 
at his matter's heels, by leading him by a line tied to his col- 
lar ; he is to be carefully taught this, fo that when taken out 
to the fport, he muft neither run under the legs, nor hang too 
far back ; this alfo will tend to the making him the more 
obedient. When he has been thus taught to follow with a 
line, he muft be taught to follow in the fame manner, loofe, 
and without a line, and always to be at his matter's heels. 
The next leflbn he is to be taught, is to fetch and carry any 
thing he is commanded ; this muft be taught him by way of 
fport, as a diverfion, by fhaking a glove at his head, and 
teaching him to fnatch it, and afterwards to catch it when 
thrown from the hand, and bring it back again; this he is 
to be encouraged in with cherifhing words, and all other 
means. 

The beft method of perfecting the creature in this, is by let- 
ting him have no food, but what he earns by doing well, 
always feeding him when he docs as he fliould do. If he 
carry the glove away, or play wantonly with it, and refufe to 
bring it back, his matter is to ufe the word of inttruition, as 
take heed : If this does not bring him to, he is to u(e the 
word of correction ; and if he does not bring it back at this, 
he muft proceed to blows ; and on many other trials, lie muft 
have nothing given him to eat, till he has done as he ought, 
and has it by way of reward. When by this means he is taught 
fo well, that he will bring back the glove, wherever it is 
thrown, and carry it only to his matter, though he is in com- 
pany with other pcrfons, who all call him, he is then to be 
cherifhed and encouraged, and taught to bring back any 
thing elfe that is thrown, whetherfticks, ftones, orany thing 
whatever. After this, he is to be taught to carry dead fowl, 
and finally live ones, and this with fo tender a mouth, as not 
to hurt them : thus he will be taught at length to bring the 
fowl that his matter fhoots, without tearing them or hurting 
a feather. 

The next lcflon is to be taught by taking him out in the field, 
and dropping fomething unknown to him ; after he is come 
to fome diftance from the place, be is to be fent back to feck 
for it, and if he bring it back, he is to be encouraged. If he 
bring back a wrong tiling, he is to be encouraged for the at- 
tempt, and fent back again : By repeating this at different 

diftances 
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diftances, he will be taught to go back ever To far in fearch of 
any thing; and if he fails in the leflbns, he is to be chid, 
beaten, or kept falling, for it, according to the offence. 
When he has been perfected in all thefe leflbns, he muff be 
taught his bufincfs of hunting; he is to be firft taught with 
tame fowl, which his mafter is to aflift him in taking, and 
reward and encourage him when he has done. After this, he 
is to be fent in without afliftance to take the fowl alone, and 
ifhefucceeds, he is to be encouraged and rewarded, and cor- 
rected if he fails. By this practice he will foon become mailer 
of his game ; but great care is to be taken m the' teaching 
him, when he has caught it, to bring it back to the fliore, 
without biting or hurting it. 

The next thing to this, is the training him to the gun ; to this 
purpofe he mull be taught to follow ftep by ftep behind his 
mafter, and under covert of his fhadow, till he has mot, or, 
when there is occafion, to couch and lie clofe, never daring 
to ftir till the gun has gone off; and then, upon the leaft no- 
tice or beckoning, to come and do what he is commanded. 
Many of thefe dogs are fo expert, that they will have their 
eye upon the game as foon as their mafter, and the moment 
the gun is gone off, they will, without bidding, go and fetch 
it ; but this is being too forward, and if he is ufed afterwards 
with nets or lime-twigs, he will do great mifchief, by ruining 
on the birds as foon as they are taken, and tearing the nets, 
or fpoiling the twigs. Obedience is the beft quality in this 
fort of dog, and it is better he fhould wait for command, than 
know his bufincfs without it. 

The fportfmen, who know the time of birds moulting, make 
a very great ufe of this fort of dog, taking him with them 
without gun, net, or any other affiftance. The common 
moulting- time of PFater-fcml is from June to Auguft ; in this 
time they are not able to fly well, and in fome part of it, 
when their old wing-feathers are off, and the new ones are 
grown fcarce at all, the dog is then to be taken to the fides of 
rivers, and other waters, and fet to hunt about the clofe 

■ places, among which they hide themfelves at this time ; the 
dog, being fet to hunt, will eafily find them in thefe retreats, 
and will take them either by leaping fuddenly upon them, or 
fairly purfuing fuch of them as have not the ufe of their 
wings. 

There is alfo another great ufe of the dog in driving them 
without catching them. This is practifed only in moorifh and 
fenny countries, where they are very numerous. In thefe 
countries a proper place is to be fought for, where the birds 
retire to, and thefe are planted with nets ; then the dog is fent 
into the Waters and places of covert, where they are fuppofed 
to be, and this at the moulting-time, when they cannot fly 
away from him. The alarm he puts them into which he firft 
attacks, foon calls many others together, and there is a large 
body of them formed, which the dog drives before him like a 
flock of fheep, and being directed by the fportfmen, frightens 
directly into the places of their retreat, where the nets arc 
placed before-hand to receive them. 

VVater-W. We are apt to fuppofe that thefe birds have 
fomcthing more peculiar in their ftructure than they really 

1 have, to enable them to live without the benefit of refpiration 
a considerable time. It was fuppofed that they could fubfift 
without air a long time, till Mr. Boyle found by his experi- 
ments with the air pump, that they could not bear the ex- 
hausted receiver any longer than other birds, a full grown 
duck being killed in two minutes in it. But what is more 
obfervable is, that their power of remaining under Water is 
for a much more limited time than is imagined. On tying a 
weight to the legs of a duck, and finking her in a tub of wa- 
ter, it was found that two minutes immerfion proved very 
troublefome to her, and occafioned great efforts for riling ; 
that after this the air-bubbles were difcharged in plenty from 
the mouth and noftiils, and finally the beak was wide opened, 
tia&Water admitted, and the creature abfolutcly drowned, fo as 
to be irrecoverably dead in fix minutes. A young duckling 
put into the Water in the fame manner, died at the end of the 
fourth minute, after difcharging many air-bubbles both from 
the nofirils and mouth, and yet more from the upper part of 
the head, a little behind the eyes. Phil.Tranf. N°. 62. 

. Water-fowl may be taken in great abundance by nets properly 
managed. The net for this purpofe fhould be always made of 
the fmalleft and ftrongeft packthread that can be got. The 
melhes may be large, but the nets Ihould be lined on both 
fides with other fmaller nets, every mefh of which is to be 
about an inch and half fquare each way, that as the fowl ftrike 
either through them or againft them, the fmaller may pafs 
through the great melhes, and fo ftreighten and entangle 
the fowl. 

Thefe nets are to be pitched for every evening flight of fowl, 
about an hour before fun-fet, flaking them on each fide of the 
river, about half a foot within the water, the lower fide of the 
net being fo plummed, that it may fink fo far and no farther ; 
place the upper fide of the net flantwife, fhoaling againft the 
Water* but not touching it by near two foot; and let the 
firings which fupport this upper fide of the net be faftened to 
firiall yielding fticks let in the bank ; thefe, as the fowl ftrikes, 
will give the net liberty to play, and to entangle them. Se- 
veral of thefe nets fhould be placed at once over different parts 
7 



of the river, at about twelve-fcore fathom diftance one from 
another; and if any fowl come that way, the fportfman will 
have a lhare of them. It is a good method, when the nets 
are fet to go to places fufficiently diftant from them with a ^un 
to fright them toward the places where the nets are ; and 
wherever any of the fowl are ftarted from, it may not be 
amffs to plant fome nets alfo there to take them as they return. 
The nets are to be left thue placed all night, and in the morn- 
ing the fportfman is to go and fee what is caught ; he fhould 
vilit the river firft, and take up what are caught there, and, 
frightening the reft away to the other places where Ins nets arc, 
he is next to vilit them, and take what are there fecured. 

WateR-Caw/, in our old writers, a rent paid for filhing in, 
or other benefits received from, fome river. Blount. 

W at ER-Horebound. See the article Lycopus. 

W at er- Salamander. See the article Salamandra. 

fiigb Water is when the tide is at the higheft. See the ar- 
ticle Tide, Cycl. 

Low Water is when the tide is at theloweft. 

WATERING 4 (C;W.)— Watering ofHorJh. All the while 
that a perfon is on a journey, the horfe fhould always be fuf- 
fered to drink of the firft good water he comes to after {even 
o' clock in the morning in fummer, and after nine or ten in 
the winter. Moderately pure water is to be preferred, that 
being beft of all which is neither too clear and penetrating, nor 
muddy and (linking. 

Though it is the cuftom in England to run and gallop horfes 
after drinking, which we call fflatsrtng-couxfes, and which 
we fuppofe brings them into wind, yet Sollyfel, and many 
other of the beft judges of horfes, tell us, that it is one of the 
worft and moit pernicious practices that we can be guilty of; 
there can no good accrue from it, and many horfes are ren- 
dered purfy by it. 

While a horle is drinking, the rider fhould draw up his head 
five or fix times, making him move a little between every 
draught. The rider need not be afraid of giving him water, 
with proper moderation, even in aim oft any circumftanccs. 
If he be warm and fweat very much, yet if he is not quite out 
of breath, and there are four or five miles to ride, he will be 
better after drinking a little, than if he had drank none at all ; 
only obferving, that if the horfe were very warm at his going 
into the water, his pace muft not be lefs than a moderate 
trot when he comes out, that he may not be chilled. 
In the time of a journey the horfe ought to be fuffered to 
drink in this manner, of the waters that come in the wav, as 
often as may be ; for if the rider happens to bait when he is 
hot and fweaty, he muft not be fuffered to drink of a long 
time, as it would endanger his life ; and if he has not been 
watered in this manner on the road, his exceffive thirft will 
often prevent his eating, and he will not be able to touch any 
fort of food of an hour or two, which is ufually more time 
than the rider can ftay, and yet without eating at baiting-times 
he will not have ftrength to go on. The giving him water 
on the road will, on the contrary, keep him ready for food 
whenever it is offered him, and the rider need ftay no longer 
than his own refrefiimcnt requires, the horfe eating imme- 
diately, and being readily qualified to go on again. 
If there be any ihallow water in the way, a little before the 
coming to the inn where the horfe is to reft all night, it is ah- 
ways proper to ride him in, and not onty give him a little drink, 
but ride him about feveral times, not quite up to the belly ; this 
will clean his legs, and prevent humours from falling down into 
them. If the horfe be very warm, and there has been no 
convenience of Watering him upon the road, the oats that arc 
given him fhould be firft fteeped a while in ale ; this will in- 
duce him to eat, though he could not have touched any that 
were wholly dry. 

Many are of opinion, that horfes are fometimes fpoiled by 
giving them oats before their water ; but Mr. Sollyfel affirms, 
that though it be not the cuftom to give oats till afterwards, 
yet it never does any harm to feed the horfe with them both 
before and after drinking; and that it is often proper and ne- 
ceffary, efpccially when the horfe has been hard rid, and is 
warm. 

WATRY Sores, in the manege, called in French mduvaifes eaux+ 
are a luppuration of ftinking and malignant humours, which 
iflue from the pattern and fetlock joints of a horfe, and that 
from the hinder rather than the fore-legs. 

WAVE (Cycl,) — This motion of the fea-water depends greatly 
on the winds, and on the fituation of mountains, in regard to 
the fea ; for the winds are driven back from thefe with great 
impetuofity ; and in fome places this occafions a great and 
very irregular undulation, befide that which is produced by 
the immediate action of the winds on the furface of the water, 
in their own direct courfe. 

Waves are to be confidered as of two kinds, and thefe may be 
diftinguifhed from one another by the names of natural and 
accidental Waves. 

The natural Waves are thofe which are regularly proportioned 
in fize to the ftrength of the wind, whole blowing gives ori- 
gin to them. The accidental Waves are thofe occafioned by 
the wind's reacting upon itfelf by repercuffion from hills and 
mountains, or high mores, ajid by the wafting of the Waves 
themfelves, otherwife of the natural kind, againft recks and 

ihoals ; . 
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flioals ; all thefe cafes give the Waves an elevation, which they 
can never have in their natural ftate. 

The great Mr. Boyle has proved by numerous experiments, 
that the moft violent wind never penetrates deeper than fix 
foot into the water ; and it fhould feem a natural confluence 
of this, that the water moved by it can only be elevated to 
the fame height of fix foot from the level of the furface in a 
calm ; and this fix feet of elevation being added to the fix of ex- 
cavation, in the part whence that water fo elevated was raifed, 
ftiould give twelve foot for the utmoft elevation of a Wave, 
This is a calculation that does great honour to its author ; for 
Count Marfigli meafured carefully the elevations of the Waves 
near Provence, and found that, in a very violent tempeft, they 
arofe only to feven foot above the natural level of the fea, 
and this additional foot in height he eafily refolved into the 
accidental fhocks of the water againft the bottom, which was, 
in the place he meafured them in, not fo deep as to be out of 
the way of affecting the Waves ; and he allows that the addi- 
tion of one fixth of the height of a Wave, from fuch a disturb- 
ance from the bottom, is a very moderate alteration from what 
would have been its height in a deep fca, and concludes, that 
Mr. Boyle's calculation holds perfectly right in deep feas, 
where the Waves are purely natural, and have no acci- 
dental caufes to tender them larger than their juft propor- 
tion 

In deep water, under the high fhores of the fame part of 
France, this author found the natural elevation of the Waves 
to be only five foot ; but he found alfo that their breaking 
againfr. rocks, and other accidents to which they were liable in 
this place, often raifed them to eight foot high. 
We are not to fuppofe, from this calculation, that no Wave 
of the fca can rife more than fix foot above its natural level in 
open and deep water, for Waves immenfely higher than thefe 
are formed in violent tempefts in the great feas. Thefe, how- 
ever, are not to be accounted Waves in their natural ftate, 
but they are fingle Waves formed of many others ; for in thefe 
wide plains of water, when one Wave is raifed by the wind, 
and would elevate itfelf up to the exact height of fix foot, and 
no more, the motion of the water is fo great, and the fuccef- 
fiun of Waves fo quick, that, during the time this is rifing, 
it receives into it leveral other Waves, each of which would 
have been at the fame height with itfelf; thefe run. into the 
fifft Wave one after another, as it is rifing ; by this means its 
rife is continued much longer than it naturally would have 
been, and it becomes terribly great. A number of thefe com- 
plex Waves ariling together, and being continued in a long 
iucceffion by the continuation of the (form, make:the Waves 
fo dangerous to fhips, which the failors in their phraie call 
mountains high. Marfigli, Hilt. Phyf. de la Mer. 

WAV E-Ojfering, among the Jews, a facrifice offered by agi- 
tation or waving towards the four cardinal points. See the 
article Agitation. 

WAVED, or Wavey, (Cycl.) in heraldry, denotes that the 
hrft of the family in whofe arms it {lands, acquired his honours 
for fea fervices, and has this peculiar commemoration of it or- 
dered in his arms. Nifbet's Heraldry. 

WAX [Cycl.) — Before it is poffible to tinderftand the accounts 
authors give of the manner in which the bee collects its Wax 
and honey, and forms the cells to depofit the laft fluid in, it 
Is neceflary to underftand the true ftructure, and know the 
feveral parts of this little creature. 

The anterior p^rt of the head of a bee is triangular, and fome- 
wliat flat ; it goes tapering from the bafe to the extremity, and 
the reticular eyes are placed at the fides ; thefe are of an oval 
figure, one point or end being much larger than the other. 
The narrower end of each eye is on the lower part of the 
head, andrencbes almoft to the origin of the teeth ; there is 

. a large fpace between the eyes, and this is full of little irregu- 
larities. The antennas are placed at the two fides of an emi- 
nence in this part, coming near the eyes ; they are of no very 
lingular ftructure, but are compofed of feveral joints, and 
feem of the nature of horn ; they are fo made that they may 
be eafily folded in two, and they are always found to be fo in 
dead bees. The head is not very thick, but appears fome- 
what broad ; and at the upper part there are placed three (mall 
ihining eyes in a triangular fituation, as is the cafe in many 
other of the winged infects. 

The bee has a trunk and teeth, and the fituation of thefe, at 
the extremity of the head, has a great fhare in giving that part 
a triangular figure. The teeth, when they are not in action, 
meet in a point at their extremities, and form an angle which 
projects out from the cruftaceous lips. Thefe teetK are a very 
effential part of the creature, and are not only intended for the 
common purpofes of eating, but ferve alfo to the great purpofes 
of erecting the works within the hive. Thefe teeth are pro- 
perly a fort of grinders, one of which has its origin on one fide 
of the head, and the other at the fame height on the other ; 
they are fmaller near their origin than in any other part, and 
thence grow larger to the extremity, where they are cut off 
obliquely in fuch a manner, that when their two ends are ap- 
plied one againfr. the other, they make a fort of angular pair of 
pincers, which are able to lay very faff, hold of any thing; 
thev are not only capable of meeting in this manner, but they 
can, upon cccafion, crofs one over the other ; and this is the 
Sup pi,. Vo l. II, 



pofition they are ufually found in when the bee is dead. 'Ehe 
truncated ends of the teeth have each a femiclrcular cavity* 
furrounded with hairs ; thefe meeting, when the teeth are 
clofed^ form a regular cavity, capable of receiving whatever 
is ground to pieces by the fides of the teeth. Reaumur's Hift. 
Inf. vol. 9. p. 357. 

The head of the bee is faftened by a fhort, flexile, and flefhy 
neck to the breaft ; the hinder part of the head receives the 
end of the neck, and near the ir.fertion of this is placed the 
origin of the trunk ; this goes {trait forward from this place as 
far as the angle made by the teeth, and thence returns in a 
curved form to fall over the breaft. On the fides and upper 
part of the breaft are the origin of the four wings, and on its 
under part the four legs are inferted. There are alfo on the 
breaft the four principal ftigmata, which are fituated as in 
other flies. In the ordinary pofition of the parts, the pofterior 
end of the corselet is placed clofcly upon the firft ring of the 
body, fo that they feem joined together by their whole fur- 
faces. But the true ftate of thefe parts is, that they are only 
joined by a ligament; this ligament is placed on the lower 
part of the corcelet and body, and, being very fhort, is often 
not at all feen. The pofterior part of the corcelet alfo has a 
convexity, and the anterior part of the firft ring pf the body 
a cavity that receives it ; whence thefe parts, in their common 
ftate, appear joined together in a great extent, in which they 
really only touch. The body is compofed offix rings, whiih 
are covered with very ftrong fcales ; thefe are very neceflary 
to them, for they often fight, and were it not that there was 
fuch a defence againft one anothers flings, they would unque- 
stionably often perifh. 

1 he body of the bee appears in feveral places fpotted with a 
reddifli colour ; all thefe parts are fo many hairy fpots, and 
owe their colour to the reddifh hue of the hair. The body, 
breaft, and head of the hue, arc alfo covered in many places 
with longer and more diftinguifhable hairs. In examining the 
creature in this view, it is proper to ufe a microfcope, for the 7 
the naked eye (hews many hairs, this inftrument fhews vaft 
numbers more, and thofe in places where they could not have 
been fufpected to grow ; the very eyes arc not exempt from 
them, the large reticulated ones being as thick let with fhort 
and fine hairs, as almoft any other part of the body. 
Thefe hairs, when feen through the microfcope, do not ap- 
pear in form of fingle filaments, but they reprcfent fo many 
bufhes or beds of mofs, every filament, or as it appears to the 
naked eye, fingle hair, being thus feen to be branched and 
befet with {hort prominences refembling leaves of a plant. 
Reaumur's Hift, Inf. vol. 9. p.. 361. 

Many have fufpected what are called the reticulated eyes of 
flies not to be real eyes, and thefe growing hairs upon them 
has feemed a convincing proof of their not being fo, fince it 
has been fuppofed that they could ferve to no other purpofe 
than to impede vifion. Mr. Hook and others have faid z 
great many things jn favour of the opinion of their being eye? ; 
but Mr. Reaumur has proved it beyond all doubt ; he choie 
to this purpofe the eyes of the bee for his experiment, as they 
were the moft hairy of thofe of any known infect, and there- 
fore the leaft qualified to act as eyes, according to the common 
opinion. The bee is known to fee very well ; and this author 
determined to try whether {he would do (o without the aflift- 
ance of thefe reticulated fubftances; he to this purpofe covered 
over the reticulated parts of the head of three or four bees of 
the common kind, and then inclofed them with twenty 
others in a wooden box. When they had been there fome time, 
he opened the lid of the box ; thofe which were not varniihed 
immediately flew out, and went directly to their hive; the 
others, whofe eyes were thus clofed up, continued in the box 
along time, and when difturbed, in order to fend them our, 
flew in various directions againft the fides of the box; and in 
fine, when in the air, feemed to know nothing of their way 
to the hive, but flew up into the air till out of fight. 
This experiment feems to have wholly determined the point, 
fince if the cieature be rendered blind by the covering the reti- 
culated fubftances on the head, U muft be allowed that thofe 
reticulated fubftances are the eyes. The hairs which grow on 
them do not take their origin from the pupils or lenfes, of 
which they are compofed, but from the fubihnce which fepa- 
rates or makes cells for them ; and though thefe hairs appear 
to fome to be greatly injurious to vifion, it may very poffibly 
be, that they ferve only as our eye-hfhes, to break the too . 
violent light to which the eyes are fometimes expofed. It is 
to be qbferved, that the hairs which grow upon the reticular 
eyes of the bee are not branched or foliated in the manner of 
thofe of the body, but are only fingle, fhort, and ftrait fila- 
ments, perfectly refembling the hairs of large animals. When 
Mr. Reaumur had thus proved the ufe of the reticulated eyta 
of the bee, he was determined to try the ufe alfo ot the three 
fmall and fhining eyes, which ftand on a triangle on the back 
part of the head ; to this purpofe he covered thefe eyes with thai 
fame varnilh with which he had before covered the reticulated 
ones, but leaving thefe bare: he did this with feveral bees, 
and afterwards placing them at a few yards diltance from the 
hive, he left them at liberty. Not one of them found the 
w.iy to the hive, or even feemed able to direct its flight to- 
wards it; but they all flew directly to the flowers that were 
5 S nearcft 
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fccareft them, to which they perfectly faw the way. TBefedld 
not fly upwards, ns all the others did. 

The hairs of the bee are of different ufc from that of the hairs 
of other animals, and therefore all this varied ftructure was 
nccellary. See the article Honey. 

The legs of the bee are fix; tlie two anterior pairs are of the 
fame length ;. but the two hinder legs, or pofterior pair, are 
confiderably longer than the others.. Each leg is compofed of 
five principal pieces 3 of thefe,. that next the origin is thicker 
and thorter than- any of the others. This is a fort of conic 
button, to the end of which the fecond piece is articulated ;. 
ftiis is muchtongcr-and thicker in the middle, and thinner at 
dach end ; the third piece of the leg in the hinder pair is differ- 
ent from that of the others ;- it is flat and of a triangular fi- 
gure,' and is called: by Reaumur and' other French authors, 
palette tridngulairs. This is articulated withthe fecond piece 
by its point,., and with the fourth by its broad part. This 
third piece in the fecond pair of legs is much lefs flat and tri- 
aivmlar than in the hinder pair ; and in the firft pair it is 
fcarce at all fo.' The fourth- piece in the two hinder pairs of 
legs is alfo broad' and- flat ;.but it is not triangular, but of a 
Rjuare figure. The French writers call this the brojp. This 
h much larger and broader on the hinder pair of legs than. on 
the fecond, and in the firft it is not at all of this flatted : or 
fquare figure, but is cyliixiric and {lender. The. fifth piece 

■ of each leg is what ir.'ay be calleaS the foot. It is arvextremely 
tine part,. and is compofed of fine joints* placed -dole to one 

■ another. T&e four anterior pieces are a fort of truncated 
cones, a Htdc flatted, and are joined- by the bate of. the fir ft to 
the head of the fecond^. and fo- on-: The laft piece is- long, 
flender, and cylindric, and is terminated? by two hooks re- 
fembling the daws of a birds* One of thefe is twice as long 
as the other, and between thefe two claws there is placed a 
fiefhy protuberance covered with hairs, of the nature of that 
of the feet of the flies \ by means of which- they are able to 
Climb upon p-lals, or other imooth bodies.- Reaumur's- ti'iH. 
Inf. vol. 9. p. 368. 

The firft joint of all the legs of the bee is covered with' the 
foliated hairs before-mentioned ;. the fecond piece has (trait 
hairs, and the third piece, or palette on the hinder pair,, is fo 
befet with large and {lift" hairs all round its edges, and fo hol- 
lowed in its anterior part near the bottom, that it refembles a 
' Jbrt of bafket, and it is made for that very purpofe, fervmg 
the creature as a fort of bafket to carry home its Wax im 
The third joint of the firft and fecond- pair of leg? has no 

■ ittruexure like this ; and we find that it is- not in thofe legs ufed 
to the fame purpofes, it being only on the laft pair of legs that 

■ die lumps of Wax are feen, when the bee is loaded with 
• them.- The fourth piece of the two hinder pair of legs, 

: which the French call- the brojje, or the brufh r and which is 
of a lrjuare figure, ferves the creature in the place of a brufh, 
and is in reality formed fcmewhat like one. The outer fur- 
face of this is convex- and fmooth, the inner is concave and 

■ hairy, and the hairs on this part do not -Itand fmgly, but are 
placed in little tufts, wider air the extremity than at their ori- 

" gin, and exactly r-efembling the tufts of hair in our clothes- 
brufhes. Reaumur, H\ih }nf. vol. 9, p. 369. 

- The fevera] authors who- have treated ever fo largely on the 
arts and induftr-y of bees, and defcribed the manner of form- 
ing their waxen ifructures or combs for the reception of their 
Honey, have yet omitted to clear up the material point of what 
that Wax is, what it is originally compofed of, and by what 
artifice the bee works it out of its rough Hate,- in the plant in 
■which it is found, into the fubftance which we call Wax. 
It is very certain that the farina fiecundans of the flowers of 
plants, contained in their apices, is the matter of which the 
bees form their Wa»% they either diflodge this from its cells 
with their teeth, or etfe merely by rubbing their bodies among 
the {lamina and apices, load themfclves with the globules of it, 
which their hairs keep flicking upon their body, and which, 
they afterwards brufh off- with- their legs,- and, by degrees, 
collect into balls- or Sumps, which they depnfit upon the flat 

■ and triangular piece, which makes the third joint of the bin-- 
tier pair of their legs. 

The lumps of IVax with which we fee them loaded in. 

' this part, and carrying to their hives, is only the farina of 
Sowers worked up andcomprefiul into a mafs or fort of cake. 

' The ftamina of the flowers- therefore fuftain certain cafes,. 

' containing a powder,- which is the matter of bees Wax. This 
powder,, thus collected into lumps on the legs of the bees, is 
called rough Wax, and is probably Wax to all intents and 
purpofes,- only wanting a little beating together. Wax r 

' therefore,, fo long efteemed an animal fubftance, will appear 
to be a native vegetable production. We know very well,. 

■ that different fpecics of trees yield us the feveral gums and re- 
fins ufed in medicine and mechanics, in tbe fame per feci: form 
in which we fee and ul'e them ; and there is a fpecies of fhrub, 
very well known in America, and called the candle- berry-tree, 
the berries of which yield a Wax perfect in all refpecls, and fit 
for the making candles, &c. -without having pailed through 
the manufacture of the bee at all. 
In the fame manner it feems that all our common plants pro- 

' duce Wax in their flowers, but that this is in fuch very (mall 
quantities'- that thefe -little animals alone are able to collect 



and work it into a ftatc fit for our ufe : but this does not abso- 
lutely hold good ; for if we examine what we call rough Wax v 
that is, the balls of ivaxey matter on the legs of the bees, we 
fhall find that it is not yet bees Wax. It is an cafy matter to 
catch a few bees as they return in a morning loaded to the 
hive, and on feparating the waxcy matter from their legs, and 
prefiing it between the thumb and a finger, it will be found- to> 
differ greatly from perfect Wax, This would, in a like cafe,, 
foften of kfclf, and form a regular and uniform flat cake;, 
whereas, on the contrary, the matter from the bees legs is. 
friable, not ductile, will not ("often itfelf between the fingers ^ 
and when prefied a little to a fhtnefs, it is fecn to be ft ill com- 
pofed of regular globules, which ail retain their priftine form,. 
not mixing or blending among one another, and hanging to- 
gether only by means of fome humidity which hangs about 
their furfaces. If it be tried by a greater, warmth, it will be 
found in the fame manner to differ from Wax, in the want of" 
fome of its eflential qualities. If a piece of it be put into- at 
filvcr (boon, and held over lighted charcoal, it will not melt 
as IVax would do, but will take fire and burn regularly into a. 
cinder : and finally, if it be carefully worked into a long- 
thread, and the end of it put to the flame of a candle, it will 
take fire as readily as Wax would do, but it will not run or 
melt like it, but burn like a piece of drv wood- Water alfo 
gives as evident a proof of the difference between the rough. 
Wax and the perfect,; as fire. If a piece of this rough Wax y 
as taken from the legs of the bee, be thrown into water, it 
finks to the bottom ; whereas perfect Wax will always (wim* 
upon the top :: This might feem owing to the great humidity 
of the rough Wax, while loaded with the juices of the plant ;, 
but it is proved by experiment that this is not the cafe ; for if" 
the rough Wax be kept till everfo perfectly dry, it ftill pre- 
ferves its own nature, and will fink in water as readily as as 
firft. Reaumur's Hiii. Inf. vol. 10. p. 30. 
From the whole then it is evident, that the bee does fome- 
thing to the matter of which Wax is made, in order to ther 
reducing it into perfect Wax. It might be fuppofed that the 
feveral globules of this matter were fo many facks containing, 
the true Wax ; and that the bee need only break or open 
thofe facks, to get at the true and genuine Wax within ; but 
this does not appear to be the cafe upon experiment, iince if 
this matter be ever fo nicely and carefully pounded and broke 
to pieces, it does not become any more Wax for this treat- 
ment, nor is any more fufible or ductile than before. The: 
opinion of Swammerdam and Maraldi was, that the bee 
added fome other matter to the rough Wax, in order to re- 
duce it to this proper Hate. And as there is no fubftance fo> 
ready for the bee as honey, they fuppofed that the mixed ho- 
ney with this matter, and fo made ffl&x of the compound^ 
but experiment is alfo wholly againfttbis, fincc if honey, -anti 
this matter collected from the. bees, be mixed in any propor- 
tions, the compound has no more the properties of Wax that* 
it had before, but ftill remains .a quite different fubftance- 
Swammerdam afterwards fell into another opinion,, in regard 
to the matter mixed with the rough Wax, i-n order to render 
it perfect: ; this was, that the bee mixed with it the venomous 
liquor, of which {he has a bag full near the tail, in order to 
poifon the wounds made by her fting. Kc made fome 'expe- 
riments on this plan, which he thought favoured his fyftem, 3 
and endeavours to ftrengthen the probability, by obferving,., 
that as the fling of a bee comes but very little into ufe, it 
would not have been neceffary that the creature fhould have 
been thus conftantly fupplied with a large bag of this matter,. 
If nature had not allotted to it fome other ufe befide that re- 
garding the fting. This opinion prevailed among the learned,, 
till Mr. Reaumur of late proved by experiments, that this li- 
quor had- no effect on the matter found on. the thighs of the 
bee, as to the turning it into Wax;, and alfo, that feveral crea- 
tures which make no true genuine Wax, fuch as the humble 
bee, the wafp, and the hornet,, whole combs are made o£ 
a fort of paper, yet have all this bag of liquor near their fting. 
Jt is molt probable, that the method in which the bees tun* 
the farina of flowers into Wax, is a very fimplc one ; and molt 
likely it confifts only in a fort of beating the quantities o£ 
them, which they collect, till they are very thoroughly united. 
We have never been able yet to difcover their manner of do- 
ing it ; but this appears molt like the courfe of nature, in the 
operations of other infe£ts ; if this be the cafe, it would be 
poffible,. perhaps, for us to imitate their method, and procure 
for ourfelves Wait out of the- ftamina of flowers j this would be 
a difcovery of the utmoft importance : For though at pre feat 
the bees which work it for us coft us nothing in keeping, 
yet it is to be obferved, that they are too few in number to 
collect fo much as we might wifh. Doubtlefs it is not one 
thoufandth part of the waxey matter, produced only by a few 
plants, that the bees of a whole province collect, while the 
reft all falls to the ground, and is loft. If we could arrive at 
the way of converting the farina of flowers into Wax^ without 
the affiitanee of the bee, we misiht have it in infinitely larger 
quantities ; fince children might be taught to beat off, or 
(hake down, the farina from numbers of plants, which, when, 
in full flower, would yield a much greater quantity than could 
be expected by thofe who arc not converfant in thefe Stu- 
dies, 
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The probability of fuccefs in an attempt of this kind, has en- 
gaged the French naturalifts in the following trials. 
Mr. Geoffroy, in his account of the farina of plants, ob- 
serves, that they preferve their figure a long time when im- 
fnerfed in fcveral liquors, but that they impart a tincture to 
thofe liquors. This induced Mr. Reaumur, to try the expe- 
riment of what different fluids were able to cxtrafl from them. 
For this purpofe he colled a conlidcrable quantity of the 
rough matter from the legs of the bees of one of his hives, 
and dividing it into three parts, he poured upon one fome 
common water, upon the other fpirit of wine, and upon the 
third oil of turpentine. 

When thefe had all ftood three months, eften renewing the 
liquors, he evaporated the water, which was coloured of a 
deep and dufky brown, to a perfect drynefs. When this was 
done, there remained at the bottom of the fpoon in which 
the evaporation was made, a fmall quantity of a perfect gum, 
•which had all the properties of the common vegetable gums, 
and was as eafily foluble in water as any other of them. 
The impregnated fpirit of turpentine was next evaporated ; 
out the refiduum was not great in quantity, and was in fo 
much owing to the liquor itfelf, that little could be judged 
from it. In trials made after this, by boiling thexough Wax in 
frefh oil of turpentine, this appeared to be but a very poor 
menftruum for it, the Wax rather hardening than, foftening in 
it. 

The fpirit of wine impregnated with the tincture of the farina 
was next evaporated ; as the liquor grew thick toward the end 
of the evaporation, it fent out a ftrong I'mell of Wax, and, 
when wholly evaporated, it left on the fpoon a cake of yelluw- 
ilh matter, having perfectly the fmell and external appear- 
ance of Wax. ^ We may learn from this, that the fub- 
ftance of Wax is in the farina of flowers, and that this men- 
ftruum is capable of extracting its finer parts. The quan- 
tity of extract remaining from this operation was a fcruple. 
This carried all the external appearances of Wax, and fome 
of its properties. It was of the fame colour and confidence 
with the common yellow Wax ; its fmell was wholly the 
fame, and it would fufe or run into a liquid matter at the fire, 
and might be moulded between the fingers, being as dudilc as 
common Wax. 

With all thefe properties there was great reafon to fup- 
pofe it to be perfect Wax ; but this appeared not to be the 
cafe when it was held a little time in the mouth, for it there 
broke to pieces, and diffolved in the manner of the com- 
mon lozenges, which have fugar for their bans. The evi- 
dent refult of this experiment was, that the matter of Wax 
was contained in this fubftance, collected on the legs of the 
bees, and owing its origin to the farina of flowers ; but that it 
■was as yet mixed with fome other fubftance, and the fpirit of 
wine had extracted them both together. 

The moft likely extraneous matter to be mixed with the 
iOaxey fubftance, was fome fait ; this was eafily proved to be 
the cafe by another operation ; for if this refiduum was dried 
to a perfect hardnefs over the fire, it would become fo moift 
again, on being expofed to the air, that in an hour's time the 
fingers would flick to it ; this imbibing humidity from the 
air is fo known a property of falts, and fo uncommon in other 
things, that there is little room to doubt but that this was the 
cafe in this refiduum. 

It is evident, however, from this experiment, that a part, at 
leaft, of the matter of which Wax is made, is contained in 
the ftamineous powder, or farina of plants, and that the fpirit 
of wine extracts this, and with it fome portion of heterogene 
matters. It is probable, that if we knew the proper diffolvent 
o(Wax in its perfect ftate, which is a thing not yet known, 
we fhould be able, by means of that, Is extract thaWaxfure 
and alone, either from the ftamina of flowers, or from the 
matter lodged on the legs of the bees ; but that till we are 
acquainted with fuch a did'ulvent, we are not to wonder that 
we cannot extract pure and perfect Wax, either from the fa- 
rina in its natural ftate on the plant, or when lodged on tin 
legs of the bee. 

Laftly, fpirit of wine digeftcd upon real Wax, and the tincture 
evaporated, docs not diffolve the whole fubftance of the Wax 
but the refiduum of the evaporation is the fame with that from' 
the farina itfelf ; a fubftance of the confidence of butter, of a 
yellow colour, having the fmell of Wax, and fome of its pro- 
perties, but being foluble in water. Reaumur, Hid. Inf. 
vol. 10. p. 48. 

The fait which is extracted from perfect Wax, as well as 
from the farina of plants, by digeftion in fpirits of wine, is of 
the nature of fugar or honey, being the cflential fait of fome 
.peculiar juices of the plant. This is contained in much laiger 
quantity in the virgin Wax, of which the firft combs of bees 
are made, than in fuch common Wax as has been melted and 
run into cakes ; this is proved by extracting a tinflure from 
fuch virgin Wax, which always has a plainly facchaiine or 
honey-like tafte. 

The difficulty in the way of the making Wax from the fub- 
ftance from which the bees make it, is the poflibility of its 
being converted into Wax within the body of the ani- 
mal: If this is the cafe, notwithirandmg that we perfectly 
know the matter of which Wax is made, wc are not to won- 
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der that we are not able to make it, any more than that we 
are not able to make chyle or blood out of the feveral fub- 
ftances ufed by us as food, and out of which we well know 
tnat itts made within our bodies. 
Crude or rough Wax, called by the French cm Irate, in na- 
tural hiflory, a name given to a fubftance called by the an- 
tients enthace, fandarac, and amhnfia. 
We feem to have no name for it in Englifh, but may call it 
a>ter the name ot the French, rough-Wax 
The Dutch call it the food of the bees, and that perhaps very 
properly, there appearing many reafons to think that the bees 
eat it. 

It is the yellow fubftance found on the hinder Ie<*s of bees in 
fmall lumps, and is the fubftance of which Wax is made by 
this infeft. See the article Wax, fupra. 
Manner ^ of colleP.ing the crude Wax. If we examine a bee juft 
entering a flower, which is well opened, and in its perfect 
ftate, we (hall ufually fee her body very clean and neat ; but 
it we examine her when file comes out, fhe is ufually found 
covered oyer with a fine duft : It is very eafy to determine that 
the : creature has got this duft from fome part of the flower s 
and observations equally eafy will alfo prove, that this powder 
IS the matter of which the bee makes its Wax. 
People who have not examined flowers as botanifts have yet 
often obforve, that in a tulip or a lilly there are certain' fila- 
ments wh-ch duft over the fingers in touching them. Thefe 
Marnents are by authors called the framina or threads of flowers, 
and they always contain a large quantity of this duft. Tour- 
nefort, and many other great writers, have fuppofed tiiis duft 
to be only a fort of excrement fecreted from the abundant 
juices of the plant by thefe filaments, which they have fup- 
poled to be oigans deftined only for that purpofe ; but later 
obfervers have allotted a more noble ufe to this duft ; they 
have called it the farina fauyadam, and have proved that all 
trie faecundlty of plants is owing to it, the feeds never growing 
if they arc not properly impregnated with the particles of this 
duft, any more than the eggs of animals will be hatched into 
young ones, if not impregnated by the male femeii. ' This 
farina is not to be fuppafed an irregular duft, in the manner of 
our common powders ; but the farina of the fame plant is al- 
ways compofed of particles of the fame fhape, and that dif- 
ferent from the fhape of the globules of the farina of other 
plants. Reaumur, Hift. Inf. vol. 9. p. 371. 
ft is of this powder or farina that the bees prepare their Wax. 
When one of thefe infefls goes into a flower, fhe always 
fhakes thefe ft.miina, and difcharges all their globules or duft 
upon het body, while fhe is fucking the honey with, her 
trunk. It is on this occafion that the hairs, with which the 
bee is covered, are of fervice to her. Thefe round globules 
would all roll off from her fraooth body and legs ; but the/ 
are entangled in great numbers among this foreft of branched 
and foliated hairs, and the creature carries them off for her 
fervice. Thus when the bee comes out of a flower, fhe is 
always feen to be dufted over with a yellow, a red, or a 
white powder, according to the colour of the farina of that 
fpecies of plant. In fome places the bees return to their hives, 
at certain feafons, fo covered with thefe powders, that the 
owners have thought they were, at certain times of the year, 
poffefled of yellow or white bees, 

b'ome bees carry their duft thus on their body to the hive ; 
others rake the pains to clean themfelves firft, by brufttirig 
their bodies, and colkaing the whole together into a body" 
or fmall lump : This is done by means of the fquare brudies, 
which make the fourth pieces of the four hinder legs ; thefe 
are befet with tufts of hairs, in the manner of a common 
brufh ufed for cloaths, and thefe they are able to move to 
every part of the body. The hairy parts of the anterior pair 
of legs ferve to bruflt the head, and parts about it, as clean as 
the brufhes on the other legs do the body ; and the duft, 
which is to them a very precious matter, is by this means 
collected into two parcels or lumps, one of which they place 
in the triangular bafket, with which nature has fnrnifned 
them on the third joint of the hinder legs. See the article 
Bee. Reaumur, Flift. Inf. vol. 9. p. 374. 
This lump on each leg is formed into a fort of round figure, 
and they fix it down in the cavity of this triangular piece, and 
the ftrong and large hairs with which all the edges of this piece 
are furnifhed, very well keep it in till the creature gets to 
the hive. 

1 he quantity of powder received from a fingle flower, when 
thus collected into two lumps, feldom forms them fo large as 
a fmall pin's head ; but as the creature incefiantly flies into 
frefh flowers, the new matter collected from each, and added 
to the reft, (fill incrcafes the heap, till, when the bee is ready 
to return to the hive, each ball often is as large as a pepper'- 
corn, and refembles it in fhape, only that it is fomewhat flat- 
ted. Many perfons have oblerved the bees thus bufying them- 
felves, and forming the powder with which they are covered 
into balls ; but the motion of their limbs, on this occafion, is 
fo fwift, that we can only fee the brattling, and the effect of 
it in the balls ; but our eye can never trace the manner of the 
operation. There are fome circumftances alio in which the 
bee may be feen to make an immediate collcaion of Wax 
from the flowers, to the place on the hinder legs, where it is 

receiv*! 
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received in a lump, without ever going on the tody at all. 
This is very happily obferved in the flowers of the apple and 
pear-tree in the fpring-feafon. 

it is but of a very late time that men have found out that 
the little buttons on the fummits of the filaments of the 
flowers of plants contained this powder or farina faecun- 
dans; but the bees feem to have known it from all time; 
and before thefe little buttons or cafes of the farina burft 
open, is the time when the bee can furnifh herfclf the moft 
completely with the farina from them. If the blofloras 
of an apple-rree be obferved when juft opened, and the apices 
or buttons of the ftamina ripe, but not yet burft, a bee that 
comes into fuch a flower, tries one of thefe apices with her 
teeth ; if fhe finds it is not ripe, fhe goes to another; but if it 
be, fhe burfts it open with her teeth, and wiping all the duft 
clean out of it with her fore-leg on this fide, ihe panes the 
powder, thus received, to the (ecohd leg, and thence to the 
third, where it is immediately lodged in a lump in the proper 
receptacle on the triangular piece, which makes the third joint 
of that leg. This being at a feafon of the year when the 
weather is°cold, and the bees not very brifk, their operations 
are feen better than at other times ; but even here it is but 
imperfectly that they are traced, the motion of the legs, in 
delivering the treafure from one to another, is too quick to be 
feen. 

There is, however, another occafion in which thefe motions are 
to be feen much more diftinctly than in any other of thefe opera- 
tions ; this is when the bees are employed, as they fometimes 
are, in collecting a reddiih glutinous matter inftead of Wax ; 
This matter is of the confidence of a refin while foft ; it is 
pliable, and flicks to whatever it touches, fo that the creature 

' is troubled enough to deliver it from part to part, and the 
motions by which it performs this are confequently much 
flower than thofe by which it manages its (fax. The me 
thod of this procefs is thus : the bee bites off a fmall piece of 
the refmous matter from the vegetable, with its teeth ; it then 
holds this piece between the teeth, till it has fafhiond it into a 
fmall round globule ; as foon as this is done, the laft joint of 
the anterior leg, which may be called the foot, receives it 
from the teeth ; this foot is compofed of five joints, and has a 

' power of bending and clofing in the manner of our fingers ; 
this feizes upon the little globule while it is held between the 
teeth, and with fome difficulty difengages it. It then delivers 
it to the foot of the fecond leg of the fame fide, which feizes 
jt, and flowly delivers it from its adherences to the foot of the 
firft leg ; when perfectly freed, this places it on the triangular 
joint of the third leg, and then beats it down into the cavity 
by repeated ftrokes, at once working it into a proper confift- 
ence, and driving it into the mould, as the labourers ufe the 
foft clay of which they make bricks. This is doubtlefs the 
procefs in the depoftting and working the common Wax into 
form ; but that being a lefs vifcid and tenacious fubftance, the 
whole motion is performed too quick to be obferved diftinctly ; 
whereas in this, the tenacity of the fubftance making the parts 
flick to it, the motions are flower, and confequently are more 
cafily feen. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. vol. 9. p. 378. 
All the bees do not return loaded in the fame degree with Wax 
to the hive ; fome perhaps are better workers than others, and 
probably fome have the happinefs to meet with flowers that 
yield more honey than others. When the lump is fmall, it 
is contained within the verge of the palette, or flat part of the 
leg; but when it is larger, it hangs over the fides, and en- 
tangling among the hairs, forces them outward ; but thefe hairs 
are at the fame time greatly afliftant in retaining it in its place. 
-When the bee meets with a flower whofe apices are not fo 
ripe as to burft open on the touch, fhe is obliged to bite every 
one of them with her teeth, and then collects the matter of 
the Wax, as in the inftance of the apple-bloffoms ; but when 
the apices are fo perfectly ripe as to burft of themfelves on be- 
ing touched, file has nothing to do but to introduce herfelf 
among them, and then fhaking them thoroughly about, their 
powder is di (charged all over her body, and is to be brufhed 
eft", and collected into lumps by a more tedious procefs, every 
particle of it being probably obliged to come into the reach of 
the feet of the anterior legs, and when worked into lumps in 
them, to be delivered to the feet of the next pair, and by them 
depofited on and prefled down into the palette or third joint 
of the laft pair of legs. 

If the bees arc obferved when returning to the hive loaded 
with their lumps of Wax on their thighs, thefe lumps on fome 
will be found to be white, on others yellow, on others red, 
and on fome greenifh ; This is owing to the different colours 
of the farina, yielded by the different plants they have been at 
work upon. The manufacture of the bee in moulding this 
into a lump, has not yet been able to alter the colour of the 
farina, nor even its figure; for if the lumps be examined by 
the microfcope, they will all be found to confift of globules 
of a rounded or oval figure, or of whatever other fhape they 
had when on the plant. The bees returning to their hives 
after their morning excurfions in the fpring, are always found 
to contain in the cells of their palettes large lumps of Wax ; 
but thofe which go out in the heat of the day, return with 
little or none ; the reafon of this is, that the humidity of the 
farina, by means of the dew, makes it eafily formed into a 
4 
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Iumpormafs, its particles naturally flicking together; whereas 
in the heat of the day this powder is too dry to be formed thus 
into a compact mafs, and therefore cannot be carried home by 
the bee. Reaumur, Hift. Inf. vol. 9. p. 382. 

Chemical Analyjis of Wax. Tho' bees- Wax be of fo firm and 
folid a fubftance as we fee, yet it is very remarkable that it 
contains no earth, but rifes wholly in the fire in the common 
way of diftillation by the retort, without leaving a rcfiduum. 
Another Angular obfervation in this procefs, is, that the more 
fluid matter there comes over into the receiver, the thinner 
the remaining matter in the retort becomes, not as might na- 
turally be expected the thicker. 

When the fpirit of Wax (which is a phlegm with fome acid 
particles fufpended in it) is all driven over by the fire, the refi- 
duum is a foft fatty fubftance, commonly called the butter of 
Wax; and if this butter be rectified, that is, if more acid and 
more phlegm be driven from it by the force of fire, the refi- 
duum of this procefs is yet thinner than before, remaining in 
form of a clear liquor like oil, It appears therefore, on this 
analyfis, that Wax is compofed of two parts, an aqueous fub- 
ftance, with fome acid particles blended in it, and an oil; 
thefe two liquors have, by their union, formed this concrete, 
and acquired a hardhefs j but in the feparating them from one 
another, they become fluid again. 

The proportion of the ingredients in this fubftance is alfo a 
very lingular thing, for all the care in the world cannot fepa- 
rate quite one fourth part of the weight of the Wax in form of 
oil, the remainder then is all phlegm and acid. Mr. Horn- 
berg advanced, that oils only became inflammable by means of 
the acid they contained, and this feems a proof of it; but 
when we confider that Wax all burns away, it is an odd ob- 
fervation, though a very certain one, that three fourths of 
what is burning is water. Mem. Acad. Par. 1708. 

To imitate Fruit in Wax. Take the fruit, and bury it half-way 
in clay; oil its edges, and the extant half of the fruit, then nimbly 
throw on it tempered alabafter, or plafter of Paris, to aconfi- 
derable thicknefs. When this is concreted, it makes the half 
mould, the fecond half of which may be obtained in the fame 
way. The two parts of the mould being joined together, a 
little coloured Wax, melted, and brought to a due heat, be- 
ing poured through a hole made in any convenient part of the 
mould, and prefently fhook every way therein, will reprefent 
the original fruit. Boyle's Works abr. vol. 1. p. 136. 

WAY (Cycl.) — Way aftward on t or foreword on, in a fhip, 
is the fame with her run or rake. See the article Rake and 
Run. 

WAYED Horfe, in the manege, is one that is already backed^ 
fuppled and broken, and fliews a difpofition to the manege. 

WEACHIN, in botany, the name given by the Indians of 
America to the rnaiz, or Indian corn, which they cultivated 
for bread before we knew them. 

WEAK (Cycl.) — Weak, or eafy branch, in the manege. See 
the articles Banquet and Banquet-Z/w. 

WEALD (Cycl.) — Weald, orWALD, in the bcginning"of 
names of places, fignrfies a fituation near woods ; and the 
woody parts of the counties of Kent and Suflex are called the 
Wealds, though mifprinted ivildes, in the ftatute 14 Car. 2. 
c. 6. 
The word Weald in Saxon fignifying a wood. 

WEALREAF, in our old writers, fignifies the robbing of a 
dead man in his grave. Leg. Ethelred. c. 21. Blount. 
The word comes from the Saxon Weal, ftrages, and reaf, 
fpoliatio. 

WEASEL, in zoology. See the article Mustela. 

WEATHER (^/.)-We have feveral fchemes for keeping 
journals or diaries of the weather, extant in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, the medical EfTays of Edinburgh, and in other 
books. The Ephcmerides Ultrajeclines may alfo be confulted. 
The inftruments requifite for fuch a journal, are a barometer, 
thermometer, hygrometer, ariemofcope, and ombrometer, 
which foe in their proper places in the Cyclopaedia or Supple- 
ment. 

Weather-6W, is an hygrometer of a very antient inven- 
tion, and, if properly conftrued, may be ufed with good fuc- 
cefs, to fhew the alterations of the atmofphere, with refpect to 
moifture and drinefs ; but as commonly made, a it never rifes 
or falls fufficiently to point out fuch changes as the curious 
would be defirous to know. But thefe rifings and fallings may 
be made very fenfible, by means of a long index, moveable 
round a center, and pointing to a divided arch. We have a 
conftruction and figure of an improved Weather-curd in the 
Philofophical Tranfactions. N°. 479. p. 170. fig- 5. 

Weather-J^W/, or Coile, in the fea language, is the turn- 
ing the fhip's head about, 10 as to lie that way which her ftern 
did before, without looting any fail, but only by bearing up 
the helm. 

WEAVER'* Alarm. This contrivance is only a weight fa- 
ttened to a packthread, which is placed horizontally, fo that 
in a certain time a candle may burn down to it. Then the 
flame of the candle fetting fire to the thread, the weight falls, 
and awakens the flceping perfon. See Phil. Tranf. N°. 477. 
Sect. 14. where we have a figure to explain the invention, 
which got its name from being in frequent ufe among the 
Weavers. 

WEEDS 
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WEEDS (Cycl) — This term is ufed by our hufbandmen to ex- 
prefs fuch plants as come up in their lands, and are different 
from the crop fown there. 

No plants are ufelefs in themfelves; but in refpect to the far- 
mer they are both ufelefs and hurtful, when they come in 
this manner, and devour the nourifliment deftined for the crop 
of what was fown. 

All Weeds are pernicious ; but fome much more fo than 
others: Some are very mifchievous, but eafily killed; fome 
lefs hurtful, but more difficultly rooted out; and fome have 
both qualities together. The bardeft to kill are thofe which 
grow readily from feed, and have roots, every part of which 
is qualified for the becoming a flout plant in a f'mall time ; the 
word are couch-grafs, colts-foot, melilot, fern, and fome 
others of the like kind. 

Some of thefe pernicious plants only affect the crop by ftarv- 
ing, and leffening its increafe ; but there are others which add 
to this mifch'sef, that of (boiling what they leave ; thefe infect 
the crop with their own naufeous fmell, fuch as melilot, gar- 
lic, and fome others. It is fuppofed by fome, that Weeds 
ftarve the fown plants, by taking up the room they fhould 
poffefs ; hut this is an error, and the real way in which they 
prejudice them, is, the devouring the nourifliment that they 
fhould imbibe. 

This is eafily proved by the following experiment. Let three 
beds of the fame foil, equal in fize, and equally prepared, be 
fown with the fame corn ; let the firft of thefe be kept clear 
from Weeds ; in thefecondj let the Weeds befuffered to grow 
up among the corn ; and in the third, flick up a quantity of 
dead (ticks, greater in bulk than the Weeds. It will be found 
that the produce in the third bed will be equal to that of the 
firfl, though as much and even more room is taken up by 
the flicks, than by the Weeds in the fecond ; but the quantity 
in the fecond bed will be lefs, in proportion to the Weeds, 
than in any other. The quantity of nourifhment loft, is not 
proportioned to the quantity of the Weeds that exhauft it ; for 
thefe being of different fpecies, fome are greatly more mif- 
chievous and devouring than others. 

The farmer finds it impoffible ever wholly to deftroy the 
Weeds in his lands ; and the reafon feems to be, that in many 
kinds the feeds will lie many years in the ground, and fuccef- 
fively grow, fome one year, fome another; fo that the de- 
ilroying the crop entirely for one year, docs not kill them for 
fucceeding ones. The feed of red poppy will lie twenty years 
in the ground, in a land all that time occupied by faintfom ; 
and if it be, after that, ploughed for corn, they will all grow, 
and fill the field. 

The feeds of thefe plants will never all come up in one year, 
becaufe they mult have their exact degrees of depth, moifture, 
and covering ; the feeds which want any of thefe one year, 
lie to grow up another. The befl defence the farmer has hi- 
therto found againft thefe enemies, is to endeavour their de- 
ftruction by a mmmcr fallow. This, if the weather be pro- 
pitious, does make fome havock among them, but it never 
deflroys them entirely. If the feeds lie (o high that the fum- 
mer's heat parches them up, or fo deep that it cannot reach 
them, they do not germinate, and are by that means faved for 
another year. And another thing, which faves a very great 
number of them, is their being able to bear the heat and 
moilture of a whole year without growing. Wild oats, and 
many other feeds of Weeds are of this kind. If you gather 
thefe when ripe, and fow them in the mofl careful manner, 
watering them at times, and taking all the care of them that 
is neceffary to the mofl tender plants, they will not grow till 
the fpring come twelve-month after they were fowed, and 
fometimes not till the fpring after that ; that is, two years and 
a half after the time of putting them into the ground. It is 
plain from this, that no art can deflroy thefe by fallowing, or 
other means, in one year. 

The common way of weeding among the young corn, turns 
out to very little good ; if this is done while the Weeds are 
young, the grcateft part of them are only cut or broken off 
near the ground ; this, inflead of deftroy ing them, gives them 
new vigour, and they moot up with many heads in the place 
of one, and draw more nourifhment than at firft : if, on the 
other hand, it is done when they are grown up, the relief 
comes after the difeafe ; for by that time they have robbed 
the corn of all the nourifhment, or nearly all, they could. 
Hand-weeders alfo frequently do more harm in the corn, by 
■treading it down, than they do good by taking out the Weeds. 
This operation fometimes cofts the farmer twelve (billings an 
acre, befide the mifchief done, and yet there remain Weeds 
-enough for a crop the next year from feeds. 
The method of horfe-hoeing is a very excellent way of curing 
lands of this difeafe, fo long as it is carefully practifed ; one of 
the greateft advantages it will bring the farmer, is, that no 
Weeds will grow up but thofe whofe feeds are brought in the air, 
and thefe are but very few in companion of the other kinds. 

Weeds, in mining, a term ufed by our Englifh diggers toex- 
prefs any fort of unprofitable fubftance found among the ores 
of metals. They fecm to have borrowed the phrafe from the 
gardeners ; and as every thing with them is a Weed, except 
what they have planted, and expe& to gather, fo every thing 
Sup pl. Vol. II. 
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is a Weed with the miners, except the thing they are finkiiffi 
tor. bee the articles Digging and Mining. 
The principal fubftances known in our mines under the names 
or treats, ars mundic or marcafite ; this is of three forts 
white, yellow, and green; daze, a kind of glittering talcy 
irone, of the telaugium kind, which endures the fire, and is 
of various colours and hardnefles ; iron-moulds, orpyritE; 
caul, which is brownifh and fpongy ; and glider, which is a 
fort of talc. Phil. Tranf. N°. 69. 

Bair-WssD. See the article Hair. 

WEEK (Cyd.)—WEEK-FiJb, in zoology, a name given by 
fome to a very delicate nth, caught on the Eaft Indian fnores, 
and called by the Dutch there the wit vifch. May's Ichthyo- 
graphy, append, p. 6. Seethe article Wi-r-FiJIi. 

WEEVER, in ichthyology, the Englifh name for the fifli cal- 
led by Willughby and other authors, the draco-marinus, or 
lea-dragon, and the araneus-marinus, or fea-fpider. Some 
alfo have called it trachurus. 

It is properly, according to the Artedian fyftem, a fpecies of 
the tracbinus, and is diftinguiflied by that author by the name 
of the tracbinus without beards, and with the lower jaw 
longeft. See the articles Dk Aco-Marinus and-TRACHl- 

NUS. 

It is to be obferved that Willughby and Gefner have defcribed 
what they call two other fpecies of this fifll ; but thefe are all 
found, on a clofe obfervation, to be the fame fifh, differing 
only in refpect of age and fize, or other accidental variations" 
owing to the like natural caufes. 

WEEVIL, in natural hiftory, the name of a fmall infeft which 
does great damage in magazines of corn, by eating into the 
feyeral grains, and deftroying their whole fubftance. 
This creature is fomewhat bigger than a large loufe, and is of 
the (carab kind, having two pretty, jointed, tufted horns, 
and a trunk or piercer, projecting from the forepart of its 
head : at the end of this trunk, which is very long in propor- 
tion to its body, there are a fort of forceps, or (harp teeth, 
with which it gnaws its way into the heart of the grain, either 
to feek its food, or to depofit its eggs there. 
By keeping thefe creatures alive in glafs tubes, with a few 
grains of wheat, their copulation and manner of generation 
have been difcovered. The female perforates a grain of wheat, 
and therein depofits a fingle egg, or, at the utmoft, two eggs ; 
and this lire does to five or fix grains every day for feveral days 
together. Thefe eggs, which are not larger than a grain of 
fand, in about a week produce as odd a fort of white mago-ot, 
which wriggles its body very much about, but is very little 
able to move from place to place : this, in about a fortnight, 
turns to an aurelia, from which is produced the perfect Weevil. 
This deftrucrive creature is itfelf very fubject to be deftroyed, 
and when in the egg or aurelia ftate, is very fubject to be eaten 
by mites. Baker's Microf. p. 221. Leuienhoeck. 

WEIGHT (Cycl.)— In the Philofophical Tranfadions f we 
have an account of the analogy betwixt Englifli Weights and 
meafures by Mr. Barlow. He advances that antiently a cubic 
foot of water was affirmed as a general ftandard for liquids, 
and weighed 62 pounds and a half! And, in effect, we find 
fa the Weight of a foot of pump-water to be 62 pounds 8 oz. 
— [»N°. 458. Sea. 1. " Phil. Tranf. N°. 169.] 
This cubic foot multiplied by 32, gives two thoufand, the 
Weight of a ton. And hence 8 cubic feet of water made a 
hoglhead, and four hogflleads a ton, in capacity and denomi- 
nation, as well as Weight. 

Dry meafures were raifed on the fame model. A bufhel of 
wheat, afiiimed as a general ftandard for all forts of grain,"alfo 
weighed 62 pounds and a half. Eight of thefe bufhels made a 
quarter, and 4 quarters a ton weight. See the article 
Bushel. 

Coals were fold by the chaldron, fuppofed to weigh a ton, or 
20oopounds. See the article Chaldron, Cycl. 
Hence a ton in Weight is the common ftandard for liquids, 
wheat, and coals. Had this analogy been kept upj it would 
have prevented the confufion now complained of. 
It may be reafonably fuppofed that corn and other commodi- 
ties, both dry and liquid, were firft fold by Weight, and that 
meafures, for convenience, were afterwards introduced, bear- 
ing fome analogy to the weight before ufed. 
Mr. Barlow's fcheme fhews the reafon why the word ton is 
applied both to Weight and liquid meafure, viz. becaufe the 
fame quantity of liquor is a ton both in Weight and meafure. 
Hence the word quarter may alio be explained. Biihop 
Fleetwood a guefied that it fignified the fourth part of fome 
Weight, and not of any meafure. And it feems plainly to 
fignify the fourth part of a ton, or 2000 pounds b . — [ a Chron. 
Pret. p. 72. " Phil. Tranf. ibid.] 

Weicht of the Human Body. It is to be obferved, tbattheheat 
and drynefs of the air both leflen the Weight of the body, and 
the cold and moiftnefs of the air both increafe this Weight. 
See the article Moisture of the Air. 
Much fleep, much food, and little exercifc, are the principal 
things which increafe the Weight of the body, and make ani- 
mals grow fat. Consequently, if the weight of the body be 
too great for good and uninterrupted health, it may be lef- 
fened by diminifhing fleep and food, and by increasing exer- 
5 T cife. 
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clfe. On the contrary, if the Weight of the body be too little 
for good health, it may be increafed by adding to food and 
fleep, and by leffening exercife ; and the food muft be m- 
cfealed chiefly by increafmg drink and liquid nourifhment. For 
the difcharges are commonly lefs from drink and liquid nou- 
rifhment, than from dry and folid food. Dr. Bryan Robinfon 
of the Food and Difcharge of Hum. Bod. p. 89, 90. 
There is but one Weight under which a body can enjoy the 
beft and uninterrupted health, and that Weight muft be fuch, 
that perfpiration and urine may be nearly equal at all feafons of 
the year; for by this means the body will be uniformly drained 
of its moifture : the inward parts by urine, and the more fuper- 
■ficial parts by perfpiration, without any irregular and unnatu- 
ral difcharges, and its moving Weight will continue nearly 
the fame at all feafons of the year. Dr. Bryan Robin fon 
thinks this Weight may be fettled, by his obfervations in his 
treatife on the food and difcharges of human bodies. 
A quick increafe of Weight in human bodies often produces 
diftempers ; the beft way to prevent this increafe is either by 
faffing or exercife. But amidft a variety of difturbing caufes, 
nothing (o effectually prevents fuch an increafe of Weight as a 
very exact and regular diet, which may prevent the difcharges 
from running into irregularities and difprcportions to one ano- 
ther. See Dr. Bryan Robinfon of the Food and Difcharges of 
Human Bodies, p. 82. feq. 

Men and other animals of extraordinary Weight, are often 
recorded in the writings of the learned. We have lately had 
two inftances of uncommon bulk and Weight in men near 
Halifax in Yorkfhire. One weighed 35 itone and fome odd 
pounds, which is about 500 lb. And his brother weighed 34 
itone odd pounds ; between them they make 70 ftone, or 
980 pounds. Phil. Tranf. N°. 479. p. 102. 

Athletic Weight, in the animal ceconomy, that Weight of 
the body under which an animal has the greateft ftrength and 
activity. Dr. Robinfon thinks this happens when the Weight 
of the heart, and the proportion of the Weight of the heart to 
the Weight of the bedy, are greateft. For the ftrength of an 
animal is meafured by the ftrength of its mufclcs, and the 
ftrength of the mufcles is meafured by the ftrength of the 
heart. Alio the activity of an animal is meafured by the 
Weight of the heart, in proportion to the Weight of the body. 
See Differ t. on the Food and Difcharges of Human Bodies. 
p. 117, 118. 

If the Weight of the body of an animal be greater than its ath- 
letic Weight, it may be reduced to that Weight by evacuations, 
dry food, and exercife. Thefe leffen the Weight of the body 
by wafting its fat, and leffening its liver, and they increafe 
the Weight of the heart, by increafmg the quantity and motion 
of the blood ; fo that by lefiening the Weight of the body, 
and by increafmg that of the heart, they will foon reduce the 
animal to its athletic Weight. Thus a game ccck, in ten 
days, is reduced to its athletic Weight, and prepared for fight- 
ing. If the food which, with the evacuations and exercife, 
reduced the cock to his athletic Weight in ten days, be conti- 
nued any longer, the cock will lofe his ftrength and activity. 
It is known by experience, that a cock cannot (land above 24 
hours at his athletic Weight, and that he has even changed for 
the worfe in 12 hours. When he is at the top of his condi- 
tion, his head is of a glowing red colour, his neck thick, and his 
thigh thick and firm ; the da)- after, his complexion is lefs glow- 
ing, his neck thinner, and his thigh fofter ; and the third day 
his thigh will be very foft and flaccid. Four game cocks, re- 
duced to their athletic Weight, were killed, and found to be 
very full of blood, with large hearts, large mufcles, and no 
fat. 

It is to be obferved, that the athletic Weight of an animal is a 
very dangerous Weight. Fevers and apoplexies are the difor- 
ders which commonly happen to animals under or near their 
athletic Weights, Hence, horfes fed upon dry food are much 
more fubjedt. to fevers and apoplexies, than horfes fed upon 
grafs. Dr. Robinfon, ibid. 

WELD, {Cycl.) the name by which our farmers commonly 
call the luteola, or dyers weed. 

This is a very rich commodity among the dyers, and is the more 
-advantageous to the farmer, as it may be raifed on very poor 
land, and at a very fmall expence. Moderately fertile land 
dees beft for it ; but it will grow upon the moil barren ; and 
if tills be but dry and warm, it will require no tillage. The 
■feed may be fown with barley or oats, and only harrowed in 
with brufh or furze, or rolled down with a wooden roller. It 
is a very fmall feed, and the greateft difficulty about it is the 
fowing it even. It is a flow grower ; a gallon of feed is fuffi- 
cient for an acre ; and though it makes but little progrefs the 
firft mmmer, it begins to grow after the corn is cut, and the 
next year yields a good crop. 

There is a great nicety required in the time for gathering it ; 
for this fhculd be when the ftalk is full ripe, and the feeds not 
fo ripe as to fall out ; it is to be pulled up by the hand, and 
made up into little bundles to dry. The feed may be either 
thiaflied out as foon as it is houfed, or in the fpring follow- 
ing ; but the plant muft he carefully kept dry. 
The feed fells at about ten (hillings the bufhel, and the dyers 
■\£z it for deep lemon colour, and bright yellows. It is morel 



cultivated in Kent than in any other part of England, and it 
there yields the farmer from forty {hillings to ten pound an 
acre. Mortimer's Husbandry, p. 165. 

WELL {Cycl.)— In Scotland they have a Well, which Sibbald 
has mentioned as foretelling ftorms. It is a deep and large 
Well near Edinburgh, and from- the noifes heard in it at 
certain times, is called by the people the routing Well. They 
go to this to liften after the pre! ages of weather, and it is faid 
that ftorms are particularly foretold by it; and that noifes are 
not only heard in it before ftorms happen, but that they are 
always heard determinateiy and distinctly on that fide whence 
the ftorm will come. Sibbald's Prod. Hift. Scot. 
In the Philofophical Transitions we have an account of a 
boiling Well. Seethe article Spring. 

WELLE Corona's, fandy cinnamon, a name given by the Cey- 
lonefe to a fpecies oi cinnamon which feels hard and gritty 
between the teeth, as if it were full of particles of fand, tho* 
in reality there is no fatid among it. 

The bark of this tree comes off very eafily ; but it is not fo fit 
to roll up into quills as the right cinnamon, for it is more ri- 
gid and ftubboni, and apt to burif. open. It is of a fharp but 
bitterifh tafte. The roots of all the cinnamon-trees yield more 
or lefs camphor, but this as fmall a quantity as any of them. 
Philof. Tranf. No. 409. 

WENDING, at fca, a term for bringing a fhip's head about, 
and teems only to be a corruption from winding. They fay, 
haw wends tbejbip ? 

WEPOLON, in zoology, the Ceyioncfe name of an Eaft In- 
dian ferpent, of a very long and flendcr body, and in fome de- 
gree refembling a piece of cane. 

WERST, or Wurst, a Ruffian meafure equal to 3500 Eng- 
lifii feet. A degree of a great circle of the earth contains 
about 104 Werjls and a half. Phil. Tranf. N°. 445. Sect. 7. 

WEST-ASHTON Water is a chalybeat water, refembling that 
of Holt. See Phil. Tranf. N°. 461. Sec*. 20. 

WESTERWALD Earth, a kind of earth mentioned by Agri- 
cola, of a whitifh yellow colour, of a like nature to the terra 
Silefiaca, but preferable to it, as yielding more fait. He tells 
us that it diffbives lilver (b much better than other menftrua, 
as to render it potable, and parable Into- a ufeful medicine 
in cephalic cafes. Boyle's Works, vol. 1. p. 501. 

WESTiNG, in navigation, the fame with departure. Seethe 
article Departure, Cycl. 

WET {Cycl.) — Wet Air. See the article Moisture of 
the Air. 

Wet Couch, a term ufed by the mal titers for one of the princi- 
pal articles of malt-making. 

In the making malt, the ufual way is to foafc the grain in 
water two or three days, till it becomes plump and fwelled, 
and the water is brown ; the water is then drained away, and 
the barley is removed to a floor, where it is thrown into a 
wet couch, that is, an even heap of about two foot thick. 
In this heap the barley fpontaneoufly heats, and begins to 
grow, mooting out firft the radicle, and, if fuffered to con- 
tinue growing, foon after the blade ; but at the eruption of 
the radicle, the procefs is to be flopped ftiort, by fpreading 
the wet couch thin over the floor, and turning it once every 
four or five hours for two days, laying it thicker each time; 
after this it is thrown into a large heap, and there fuffered to 
grow hot of itfelf, and afterwards fpread abroad again and 
cooled, and then thrown upon the kiln to be dried crifp with- 
out fcorchiug. Shaw's Lectures, p. 186. 

WHALE {Cycl.)— The Whate-ftfhery of the Caroline iflands is 
the moffc eafy and agreeable of that of all other places, and, 
befide the great profit, affords a pleafant fpectacle to multi- 
tudes of people on the fnores. 

There are ten or twelve of thefe ifles difpofed in form of a cir- 
cle, fo that they make a fort of port, in which the feais per- 
petually calm and pleafant. 

When a Whale appears in this gulf, the people all get into 
their canoes, and rowing toward the fea, keep between the 
creature and its retreat, and drive him forwards towards the 
ifles at the bottom of the port. They drive him in this man- 
ner before them into the mallows, where they plunge into the 
water themfelvcs, and fome get ropes and chains about him, 
while others dart him with their fpears. Their agility and 
addrefs is wonderful in this. The creature can never get 
away when they have once got him faftened, but is foon kil- 
led, and got to the fhore. 

The anatomy of the bones of the Whale has been fo little un- 
derftood, that there have been many very great errors in re- 
gard to fuch of them as have been at times found foffile, or bu- 
ried in the earth among the teeth of elephants, and the remains 
of teftaceous and other animals. The molt frequent and moft 
ridiculous of all the wrong opinions about thefe, is their hav- 
ing originally belonged to creatures of the human fpecies ; yet 
many, even among the more intelligent part of the world, 
have taken them for the remains of giants. The vertebras of 
a Whale have been miftaken for thole of a giant, and a part of 
its fins for a hand, and fo of the reft. While the world, more 
ready to fpread the marvel, than to inquire into the truth, 
have made computations of the height of the man to whom 
bones of that lize muft have belonged, and from their propor- 
tion 
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lion In regard to thofe of the common human fize, have found 
the giant who poflefied them muff, have been ninety or an 
hundred foot high ; while much lefs pains in comparative 
anatomy would have taught them, that they never could 
have belonged to any human body at all. Mem. Acad- Par. 
1727. 

WWWhaie, Cetits Dentatus, a name given to a peculiar 
kind of Whale, called by Johnfton, and many other writers, 
by the too general name of balezna. 

This is diftinguifhed from the common Wiak which yields 
the Whale-bone-, by having white and ftrong teeth in the 
lower jaw, which that filh has not. This is the fpecies of 
Whale from which the fperma ceti was originally taken. It 
was firft of all difcovered on the coaft of New England, 'being 
thrown on the fhore there, and fperma ceti formed by the fun 
and air out of the oil of its head ; but it is far from being pe- 
culiar to that place ; the northern fcas affbrd it, and it is not 
unfrequently taken on the weftern coafts of Ireland. One 
caught there about fifty years fince, meafured feventy-one 
foot in length, which is nineteen foot more than the length 
Clufius allows to this fifh. 

The fperma ceti originally ufed in medicine was only a part 
of the oil or liquid fat of this fpecies of Whale. This, in its 
firft confufed appearance, as drawn from the animal, appears 
of a whitifh colour like milk, and in this ftate is put into 
large veffels, in which a clear ycllowifb oil feparates itfclf to 
the bottom ; the fperma ceti, as it is calk-d, fwims at top in 
•white flakes or fcales ; thefe foon after precipitatate themfelves 
to the bottom of the veifel, where they candy together, and 
form large lumps of fperma ceti ; there requires fome care and 
trouble to feparate and purify this thoroughly from the ftinking 
oil that is apt to ftick to it, but the price of the drug very well 
allows it. 

The fat of the body affords the fame fubftancc, but it is ob- 
tained in larger quantities from that about the head. Several 
hundred weight of this may be got from one Whale ; But our 
common practice at prefent is to make it from the lees and fet- 
tlements of common train oil. Philof. Tranf. N°. 227. 
p. 508. 

WHAME, in natural hiftory, the name given by the people of 
fome parts of England to the burrel-fly or wringle-tail, a fpe- 
cies of bee-fly very troublefome to horfes. See the article 
Wring LE-Tail. 

WHEAT {Cycl.) — It has been very juftly obferved by the an- 
tients, as well as moderns, that Wheat will grow in almoft 
any part of the world, and that, as it is the plant mod necef- 
fary to mankind, fo It is the molt general and the moft fruit- 
ful. It grows well not only in the temperate climates, but 
in the very hot and very cold ones ; and when fown in places 
where it never grew fpontaneoufly, fucceeds aa well as where 
it has been always common. 

The fuccefs of cur crops of Wheat in America plainly prove 
this : And in Peru and Chili in particular, where thofe coun- 
tries were very well inhabited, it never was known till the 
Europeans brought it in, it produces as large crops as in any 
part of England. Dejlandes, Trait. Pbyf. 
When Wheat is planted early, lels feed is required to an acre 
than when it is planted late, becaufe lefs of it will die ; and 
poor land fhculd always be allowed more feed than rich, be- 
caufe a greater number of the plants will perifh on this land 
than on the other. The leaft quantity of all of feed is necef- 
fary for rich land, that is planted early, for in this cafe very 
few of the feeds will fail to produce a plant that will live and 
flourifh. The u(e of the hoe caufes every plant to fend out 
a great number of ftalks from the fame root, and in thefe, 
more than in the number of plants, confifts the richnefs of a 
crop, as the ears on thefe are always largeft and fullelt. 
Another thing to be confidered, in order to find the proper 
quantity of feed to plant, is, that fome Wheat of the fame 
fpecies has its grains twice as large as others: in this cafe a 
bulhel, containing but half the number of grains that it does 
in the fmall-grained Wheats one bulhel of the fmall-grained 
will plant jull as much as two bufnels of this ; not the meafure 
of the k^ds, but the number of the grains being the thing to 
be confidered in regard to the fowing. Tull's Horfehocing 
Husbandry. 

It is a very natural thing to fuppofe that a large-grained Wheat 
will produce larger and finer plants, and larger grain than a 
fmall-grained one ; but experiments have proved, that there 
is nothing in this ; for the fmalleft-grained Wheat produces 
fully as large plants as the largeft, and thofe with as great 
ears, and as big feeds; but the young plants appear fmaller 
and poorer. 

Six gallons of middle-fized feed is the ufual quantity drilled 
upon an acre ; but on rich lands, planted early, four gallons 
will fuffice ; becaufe then the Wheat will have roots at the 
top of the ground before winter, and tiller very much, 
without danger of the worms, and many other accidents, 
which the late planted Wheat is liable to. 
If it be drilled too thin, it will be in danger of falling, and if 
too thick, it may happen to tiller fo late in the fpring, that 
fome of the ears may be blighted ; a medium therefore is beft. 
The depth to plant it at is from half an inch to three inches ; 
for if planted too deep, there is more danger of its being eaten off 
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by worms between the grain and the blado. A Wbeat-y\zx\i 
that was not fown early, fends out no root above the grain, be- 
fore the fpring, and is nourifhed all the winter by a fingie 
thread, proceeding from the grain up to the furface of ths 
ground : this is the thread of life to the plant during the win- 
ter, and the longer that is, the greater danger there is of the 
worm, that creature much more eafily finding a thread that 
extends by its length to five or fix inches deep, than one 
which reaches but one inch ; befide, the worms in winter do 
not inhabit very near the furface of the ground, and therefore 
they never naturally come in the way of the fhort threads, 
though the long ones are always in their reach. 
It is very neceifary to take care againft the rooks, juft at the 
time when the Wheat is mooting up. Thefe mif'chievous birds 
perceive it beginning to fprout, before the farmer can fee any 
thing of it, and are led by the ihoot to pick it up; they muft 
be carefully kept oft" the ground for a week or ten days at this 
icafon ; for at the end of that time the blade will be grown up, 
and the grain fo exhaufted of its flour, that it will be of no 
value to them, nor will they give themfelves any trouble 
about ftealing it. 

The rooks never moleft fuch Wheal as is fown about Mi- 
chaelmas time ; for at this feafon there is fo much grain of the 
late harveft fcattered about the fields where it has grown, that 
they find it much more worth their while to pick it up there, 
than to fearch under ground for it in the fown crops, which 
therefore efcape till too far grown for this animal. Tull's 
Horfehocing Hufbandry. 

Many experiments have been tried to the great purpofe of 
multiplying grain, fome of which are commemorated, with an 
account of their different fuccefs, in the Philofophical Trans- 
actions. Dlgby mentions a plant ,of barley, all rifing from 
one corn, which, by fteeping in water in which was a fmall 
quantity of lalt-petre, and afterwards being watered every day 
with the fame water, brought forth two hundred and forty-fix 
ftalks, and above eighteen thoufand grains: And the laft edi T 
tion of Cambden mentions a thing very obfervable of this 
kind, though from another caufe ; which is, that the corn 
(own in a field in Cornwall, where a battle had a little time 
before been fought in the civil wars, brought forth (our or five 
ears upon every ftalk. 

Mr. de da Piimce has fairly tried the common and many 
other methods, which though they have not had fuch im- 
menfe produces for their fuccefs as thefe related above, yet 
may fet the world right as to what they have to expect from 
the different ingredients generally ufed, and which of them 
promife moft fairly for fuccefs. 

The experiments are thefe : On the 22d of March there were 
laid to fteep a pea, a barley-corn, a Wheat-coin, and an 
oat- corn, in brimftonc-water. Thefe were alio ftecped in 
alum-water, in a folution of fait of tartar, in the folution of 
the caput mctuum of fal armoniac, in common urine, in a 
folution of the common nitrum murale or fait of old walls, 
in a folution of falt-petre in water ; and, finally, in the no- 
ftoc or flrar-jelly. 

When thefe had all ftood fteeping in this manner in their fc- 
vcral liquors five days and five nights, they were fet in a good 
foil, in a garden, under a wall, directly facing the fun. They 
were fet in the morning after a rainy night, and there were 
fet with them a pea, a Whcat-zoxn, a barley-corn, and an 
oat-corn, unftecped, and in the common way. This was on 
the twenty-feventh of March, and on the tenth of April fol- 
lowing, fome of them were come up, others did not appear. 
Thofe which had been ftecped in the brimftone- water, all 
came up together. Of thofe ftecped in alum-water, the 
three grains were fprouted ; but the pea, though very much 
fwelled, had made no attempt to fhoot. Of thofe made in 
the folution of fait of tartar, the barley and oat were above- 
ground, and the pea had fprouted a little, and the barley 
fcarce at all. Thofe fteeped in the folution of the caput 
mortuum offal nrmoniac, in urine, as aifo thofe in the folu- 
tion of the fait of walls, were all come up. Of thofe fteeped 
in the folution of falt-petre, the oat and barley were quite up, 
the others had fprouted a little. Thofe which were fteeped 
in the noftoc or ftar-jeily, were none of them come up, and 
fcarce had made any attempt to fprout. The barley and oat 
fteeped in urine had juft come up ; but the Wheat and pea 
had fcarce fo much as fprouted ; and finally, thofe which had 
not been fteeped at all, were all come up as foon, and ap- 
peared as vigorous as thefe, except the Wheats which ap- 
peared a little lefs forward than the reft. 

All thefe fhoots or young plants were fet about a finger deep 
in ths ground,' and they had a fine favourable feafon to grow 
in. 

It appears from the whole, that alum-water is particularly 
bad for peas, tho' it agrees well enough with Wheat and bar- 
ley, and with oats. That fait of tartar does very well with 
oats and barley, but is hurtful to peas, and to Wheat. That 
falt-petre does not appear to have that virtue which has been 
fo loiiff ^iven it, of promoting the growth of plants ; and in 
fine, that all thefe fteepings did no vifible fervice to the grain ; 
but that many of them evidently hurt the feveral kinds. 
All thefe young plants were digged up, except three of the 
fhoots of barley; and thefe increafed fo very much, on Hand- 
ing 
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ing in a good foil and afpect, and at the diftance of two foot 
Blunder, that they had fixty, fixty-four, and fixty-feyen {talks, 
from their fingle grain and root. Each of thefe ftalks had an 
ear, and, one with another, there were about forty corns in 
each ear. New fhoots were continually ifTuing from the roots i 
and as the Eaft Indian trees afford leaves, bloflbms, and ripe 
fruit at the fame time, fo if the fun's heat had continued, 
there would have been young fhoots, young ears, and ripe 
cars on the fame plant, at the fame time, all the year round. 
It feems very plain, from the whole of thefe experiments, 
that the multiplying of Wheat and other grain is rather to be 
expected from the fowing it on a good foil, and at a proper 
diftance, than from any of thefe liquors contrived to fleep the 
feed-grain in. As moft of the liquors contrived for this purpofe 
are, however, harmlefs, it will be worth the farmers while to 
try them at times, and in a regular manner, fowing the dif- 
ferent parts of the fame field with fteeped and unfteeped grain, 
in the fame proportion. 

The experiment of the fteeping the grain in the offals of animal 
fub fiances, carries with it evident fuccefs ; but we are to re- 
member, that only a third part of the quantity of feed is to be 
ufed to the fame quantity of ground in that method, as is in the 
common way ; and it is more than poffible that the increafe 
which attends this method, may be owing to this diftance of 
the plants, rather than to the good done by the water. Phi 
lof. Tranf. N D . 281. p. 1212. 

It is evident from experience, that the multiplication of Wheats 
that is, the quantity of /^rar produced from every grain, isvery 
different in different places, and according to various accidents, 
It has been often attempted to arrive at the art of caufing every 
grain of Wheat to yield its utmoft poflible increafe ; and if 
this could be brought about on eafy terms in the large way 
fo as to affect whole fields, it is evident that the advantage 
would be very confiderable. This has been attempted by 
Vallemont in feveral different ways, but with moft fuccefs in 
thefe following : Let there be collected together as large a 
quantity as may be of the bones, fkins, feathers, and other 
parts of animals, which are thrown away as refufe, together 
with the refufe of foods and wearing apparel, fuch as old 
fhoes, gloves, or whatever elfe of this kind comes in the 
way, though horns and hoofs of all animals are excellent ; 
and, in (hort, let every thing be collected that abounds with 
falts : when a large parcel of thefe things is got together, let 
them be feparated into two or three heaps, according to their 
different natures ; the hardeft kinds into one heap, the fofteft 
into another, and fo on. Let each of thefe parcels be put 
into a large wooden veflel, and a fufficient quantity of rain or 
river-water be poured on them, that they may fwim at liberty 
in it. When the water has ftood fo long, that it (links very 
much ; {train it off, and keep it in veffels for ufe. The 
fofteft bodies will give the water this ftink in five days ; the 
moderately hard ones in feyen days ; and the hardeft of all in 
nine days. Thefe laft are to be broken to pieces before 
they ate put into the water. The liquor prepared from thefe 
is called the prepared water. 

Let a quantity of plants of any kind, no matter what, be 
burnt with their flowers and feeds, and let a lixivial fait be 
made from the afhes in the common way. Then take as 
many pounds of falt-petre as there are acres of land to be em- 
ployed, and let each pound be di Solved in twelve quarts of 
water, and to this folution add a fmall quantity of the lixivial 
fait of the plant. This liquor the author calls the umverfal 
matter of vegetation. When both the liquors are thus made, 
mix together an equal quantity of each of them ; that is, of 
the prepared water, and of the univerfal matter ; and let the 
whole quantity be fo much as will ferve thoroughly to wet 
and foak the quantity of corn that is to be fown ; this is to be 
fo much, that it Hands two fingers breadth above the -grain. 
When the grain and the liquor are thus mixed~ the light grains, 
which will not grow, will fwim at the top, and may be flam- 
med off and feparated from the reft. The grain at the bottom 
of the veffel is to be ftirred up and turned every two hours : in 
this manner, the grain is to be foaked twelve hours, and af- 
ter this the water is to be poured off, and the grain dried, by 
laying on a Jieve, or thin fpread on the floor ; and after two 
or three hours it is to be fown in the common way. 
The quantity of feed neceffary for an acre of ground, when 
thus fteeped, is only one third of the quantity commonly ufed, 
and this will produce infinitely more grain, and is as much as 
the land can bear. The liquor poured off from the foaking of 
this-quantity of grain, is not to be thrown away, but muft be 
fayed, for it will ferve as well for feveral more parcels as it did 
for this. 

This was tried in the year 1 706, which was the year after the 
book came out, in feveral parts of France, and that with fo 
much fuccefs, that the author got great reputation, and his 
book was tranflated into the German, and fome other lan- 
guages. Whether the method was found afterwards not to 
fucceed fo well, or whether it was dropped through mere in- 
advertence, the thing has not been regarded fince that time ; 
but the procefs is at once fo cheap and fo eafy, that it fhould 
feem extremely worth while to bring it into trial again. Valle- 
mont, Curiof. de Vegetat. 

There are four ways of augmenting the crops of Wheat, not 
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in the number of the plants, but in the ftalks, ears, and 
grains. 

The firft is by increafing the number of ftalks from one, 
two, or three, to thirty or forty in each plant, in ordinary field 
land ; and the crop is augmented by bringing up all thefe ftalks 
into car, which is the fecond way ; for if it be diligently ob- 
ferved, it will be found that not one half of the ftalks of 
If 'heat fown in the common way, ever come to ear at all : 
Nay, if a fquare yard of fown Wheat be marked out, and the 
{talks thereon numbered in the fpring, it will be found that no 
lefs than nine parts in ten of them are wanting at the harveft- 
time. 

An experiment of the advantage of this augmentation was 
made by Mr. Tull in rows of Wheat that were equally poor ; 
one of thefe rows was increafed fo much, as to produce 
more grains than ten of the other, by bringing up more of its 
ftalks into ears, and alfo by augmenting the ears to a much 
greater bignefs, which is the third way ; for it is very certain 
that the ears will be much larger or much fmaller, according 
to the quantity of nourifhment that is given them. 
The fourth and laft way of increafing the crops of Wheat y is 
by caufing the grain to be much larger in the ears. This can 
no way be done fo effectually as by late hoeing, efpecially if it 
be done juft after the Wheat is gone out of the bloflom ; by 
this means the grains will weigh twice as much as thofe pro- 
duced in the fame fort of Wheat > when this late hoeing has 
been omitted j their number, at the fame time, is the fame 
in the ear j and as the Wheat is fold not by tale, but by mea- 
fure, the farmers gain is double in this cafe, the Wheat mea- 
furing juft twice as much as it would other wife have done. 
Thus by increafing the number of the ftalks, bringing more 
of them up into the ear, making the ears larger, and 
the grains larger, plumper, and fuller in every ear ; the 
method of horfe-hoeing, by which alone this can be effected, 
makes a larger crop out of the tenth part of the number of 
plants, than in the common way : but all thefe advantages 
will be loft by thofe who, though they give into the horfe- 
hoeing way, yet will not allow the fix foot intervals between 
the rows ; for it is owing to this great fpace of ground alone, 
that as much nourifhment may be given to the Wheat as the 
farmer pleafes. 

In the method by thefe wide intervals, we can raife a larger 
crop of Wheat with lefs labour, lefs feed, no dung, and no 
fallowing ; but not without a competent quantity of earth, 
which is the cheapeft thing given to corn. The earth of a 
whole good acre being but about the tenth part of the expence, 
and of indifferent land but about a twentieth. 
The crop enjoys all the earth, for between the laft hoeing and 
the harvefl, there remains nothing but a fpace of empty 
mould in the middle of the intervals. Farmers do not grudge 
the price of three or four pounds in the buying and carriage of 
dung for an acre ; but they think themfelves undone if they 
afford an extraordinary eighteen-pennyworth of earth to the 
wide intervals of an acre, not confidering that earth is at once 
the beft and the cheapeft entertainment that can be given to 
plants ; for at five and fixpence rent, which is common to 
fome land in many parts of the kingdom, the whole earth 
belonging to each of the rows cofts only fixpence ; that is, a 
penny for a foot broad and fix hundred and fixty foot long^ 
that being the fixty-fixth part of an acre. But the vulgar 
count this expence of a foot breadth of ground not as they 
ought, only as part of the rent, but as an eleventh part of 
their own ufua! charges added to the rent. 
If the intervals are narrower in deep land, there might be 
earth enough in them; but there would not be room enough 
to pulverize it. 

The horfe-hoe, well applied, fupplies the ufe of dung and 
fallow ; but it cannot fupply the ufe of the earth, though it 
can infinitely increafe the virtue of it, where there is any rea- 
fonable quantity. 

The mean price of Wheat, between dear and cheap, is reck- 
oned five fhillings a bufliel ; and therefore an acre of land that 
fhould produce every year eight bufhels, without any expence, 
would be accounted a very profitable one. Now an acre of 
land drilled with Wheat, and horfe-hoed, will produce fixteen 
bufhels of Wheat eafily, with the expence only of ten or fif* 
teen {hillings, and this is a third part more profitable. 
It is commonly computed that the farmer cannot live, if the 
Wheat he fold under five {hillings a bufliel ; he muft therefore 
keep his Wheat when it is fold cheaper than that in the mar- 
kets j and the common method is to keep it in the flraw, 
taking care to keep away the mice. The fecureft method of 
all is to dry the Wheat in the grain ; but this many are afraid 
to practife. 

Some people, who have known this fecret, have made great 
profit by buying up the Wheat, when under three fhillings a 
bufliel in the markets, and then preferving it in this manner 
till a dearer time. The method is to dry it in a malt-kiln, 
but with no other fuel than /if/jiwr-ftraw, never fuffer- 
ing it to have any ftronger heat than that of the fun. The 
longeft time the Wheat need lie in this heat, is twelve hours ; 
but fometimes four hours is fufficient ; according to its damp- 
nefs when bought, and the time it is intended to be kept, it 
requires a longer or fliorter drying. The only thing that onufes 

the 
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the decay of IVlieat, and gives way to that devouring aiimal 
the weevil in it, is its too great dampncfs ; this is carried off 
in this manner, by a heat no greater than that which the fun 
might have given to the grain. The vegetating power there- 
fore is not dcftroyed by this ; and the bakers have acknow- 
ledged that the flour of this Wheat does rather better for the 
working into bread, than that of frefh Wheat. 
Though all forts of vegetables may have great benefit from 
the hoe, becaufe it fupplies them with plenty of food at the 
time of their grcateft need ; yet they do not ail equally require 
hoeing; but the plant that lives longed fhould always have the 
grcateft ftock of nourifhment provided for it, and mould 
therefore be moft frequently hoed of any plant. Wheal gene- 
rally lives, or ought to live, longer than any other corn ; for 
if it be not fown before fpring, its grain will be thin, and will 
have but little flour in it ; and when it is fown late in the 
winter, it is in great danger of being killed by the frofis, while 
weak and tender. 

To prevent thefe inconveniencies, Wheat is generally fown 
in autumn ; and by this means, having thrice the time to be 
maintained that fpring corn hath, it requires a larger fupplv of 
nouriihment, in proportion to that longer time ; not that the 
Wheat in its infancy confumes the ftock of food that it after- 
wards does, but becaufe, during that long interval between 
winter and the fpring feed-times, moft of the artificial pafture 
or benefit from former tillage, is loft both in light and ftrong 
lands. 

This is thereafon why all that extraordinary pains in fallowing 
and dunging of the foil is neceflary for Wheat ; and yet all this 
trouble and expence is fo far loft, that if a part of the fame field 
tmfallowed and undunged be fown in April, after good plow- 
ing, it will raife as fair a crop in all refpects as the other, only 
tha't the flour will be in left quantity, by wanting time in the 
ground for filling the grains. 

Poor light land, in the common way of hufbandry, muft be 
extremely well manured, in order to the maintaining Wheat 
a year, which is the ufual time that it is in it ; and if it be 
fown late, the greater part of it ufually perifhes, not being 
able to furvive the winter while fo poor, and on fuch land ; 
and if it be fown very early on ftrong land, though rich, well 
tilled, and dunged, the crcp will be worfe than on poor light 
land (own early. The new method ef hone hoeing gives both 
to ftrong and to light land all the advantages neceflary, and 
takes off all the difadvantages of both. By this method the 
ftrong land may be planted with Wheat as early as the light, 
if plowed dry ; and the hoe-plough, if rightly applied, will 
be able to give it nourifhment equal to that of dung in both 
forts of land. 

The tops of the ridges for the drilling of Wheat muft not be 
left quite fo narrow and fharp as they are for drilling of tur- 
neps, Wheat being generally to be fowed in treble rows, and 
the turnep only in Tingle ones. In reaping the Wheat thus 
fown, it is to be cut as near to the ground as poffible, and 
this is cafier done in this than in Wheat fown in the common 
way, becaufe in this drilled method the ftalks all frand clofe 
together. When the Wheat is cut thus low in the reaping, 
the Hubble is no great impediment to the preparing the land for 
the fucceeding crops. 

As foon as conveniently may be, after the carrying off a crop 
of Wheat, if the trench in the middle of each wide interval be 
left deep enough by the laft hoeing, the farmer is to go as near 
as he can to the ftubble with a common plough, and turn two 
large furrows into the middle of the intervals, which will 
make a ridge over the place where the trench was ; but if the 
trench be not deep enough, it is beft to go firft in the middle 
of it with one furrow, this, with two more taken from the 
ridges, will be three furrows in each interval ; this plowing 
is to be continued as long as the dry weather lafts, and then 
the whole is to be finifhed by turning the partitions on which 
the laft Wheat grew up to new ridges, which is ufually done at 
two great furrows ; thefe laft furrows, which complete the 
ridges, may be plowed in wet weather. By this fort of 
management, the Wheat being planted in rows, at fix foot in- 
tervals, the fame piece of ground will produce every year a 
new crop of Wheat in the intervals, without any fallowing or 
manure, only by means of the fumciently breaking the furfacc 
with plowing and horfe-hoeing. 

It is a general rule, that all forts of grain profper beft where 
they are fown at a time when the ground is fo dry that it is 
hroken to a fort of powder by the plough, meat alone is an 
exception to this rule ; and the reafon of this is, that as Wheat 
is to endure the feveritics of a whole winter, after it is fown, 
it therefore fucceeds beft by being fown in wetter weather, 
when the ground is not to be broken fo very fmall, and is 
preffed down clofe upon the feeds, and covers them better. If 
Whiat were as hardy as rye, and its roots were as hardy and 
patient of the cold, it might be fown in as dry a feafon as the 
rye, and would profit as much by it ; but, on the contrary, 
it requires fo much covering, that it is a very good practice of 
tome farmers to turn on their fheep over very light land, as 
foon as it is fown with Wheat, in order to tread the furface of 
it hard, and then the cold of winter cannot fo eafily kill or 
penetrate the roots. And as IVheat requires to have the earth 
lie harder on and about it in the winter, fo it alfo requires 
Suppl. Vol. II. ^ 
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more dung, or fomewhat clfe, to diffolve the earth about its 
roots., alter the cold weather is paft, than the rye does, whofc 
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It is another general rule, that all vegetables thrive beft when 
fown on frefh tilled ground, immediately after it is 



Out //- beat is alio an exception to this rule, for the beft way 
tor it is to plow the ground when very dry, and then to let 
it lie even, though it be many weeks till fome rain come to 
moiftcn it, and then drdl the Wheat. The harrows and the 
drill, in this cafe, will move a fufficient part of the around, 
which will ftick together for the defence of the fmall roots 
during the winter, the reft of the mould lying open, and divided 
underneath until fpring, to moiften them and nourifh them. 
I here is a fort of binding fand, which requires not only to be 
plowed dry, but to be lowed dry alfo, or elfe the Wheat will 
dwindle in the fpring, and fail of being a good crop. What 
is meant here by dry plowing, is not, however, that the 
ground mould be fo dry that the duft mould fly ; but it muft 
not beta wet as to flick together in lumps ; neither fhouid the 
ground be drilled when it is as wet as pap : it fuifices that it 
is moift; only the lighter lands ought to be more moid than 
the ftrong. 

Strong land plowed wet in November, will be harder in the 
fpring than if plowed dry in Auguft, though it would then 
have three months longer to lie. Tail's Horfe-hoeing Huf- 
bandry. ° 

Sri-WnEAT. This is a plant very advantageous to the far- 
mers ot England, who have barren lands in puffeffion. It is 
to be fown in May. One bufhel of feed will few an acre, and 
it will grow on any foil. It ripens late in autumn, and, when 
mowed, it muft he upon the ground till the ftalks, which are 
naturally hard, grow fort ; it will not fhed the feed in lying, 
nor will it get any damage by the rain. It yields a very con- 
fiderable increale, and if the land be tolerable, fometimes no 
left than fifty or fatty bufhels from an acre. 
It is excellent food for hogs, poultry, and other animals. 
1 he flour of it is very white, and, mixed with Wheat-Hour, 
is ufed for food by the country people in fome places. The 
ftraw is good fodder for cattle, and the grain is good to give to 
horfes among their oats ; but it muft be broken in a mill, 
otherwife it will pafs through them whole. 
Buci-Wheat makes a very good lay for Wheat or rye, efpe- 
cially if not mowed, but plowed in ; but the beft way is, juft 
before it blofloms, to feed it with cattle, efpecially with milch 
cows, which itcaufes to yield a great deal of milk, aud that 
fuch as yields very good cheefe and butter. It is food for the 
cattle inthc very dryeft time, when all the common graft in 
paflures is burnt up ; and proves a very great improvement for 
the land. For this purpofe they fow it thicker than for others, 
fometimes three or four bufhels on an acre. Martimer'% 
Hufbandry, p. ijy. 

rnite-Cmic-W he at, a term ufed by our hufbandmen to ex- 
preft a peculiar kind of Wheat, which is very ftrong, and has 
a large'ear. 

It is the beft kind for fowing in fields fubjeclto the blight ; for 
the ftalks of it being, for the moft part, folid or full of pith like 
arufh, not hollow like thole of common Wheat; the infefls 
that caufo the blight fiezing on the ftalks of other IVheat, 
does this no injury, even though they fhould attack it; the 
ftalks ct this kind being often found full of the black fpecks, 
which are always the marks of that infect, having been there, 
and yet the ear full, and the grain good. 
This Wheat makes very good bread, if the miller does not 
grind it too fmall, or the baker make his dough too hard, it 
requiring to be fomewhat larger than other Wbiat-Qisxa, and 
fomewhat fofter in the dough. A bufhel of white-eone-Wheat 
will make confiderably more bread than a bufhel of Lammas 
Wheat ; but it gives it a fomewhat yellowifh caft. full's 
Horfe-hoeing Hulhandry. 

Smyrna Wheat, a peculiar kind of Wheat that has an ex- 
tremely large ear, with many leiler or collateral ears coming 
all round the bottom of the great one. 

As this is thelargeft of all forts of Wheat, fo it will difpenfe 
with the nourifhment of a garden, without being overfed, and 
requires more nouriihment than common hufbandry in the 
large way can give it. In the common wav its ears grow not 
much larger than thofe of our common Wheat. 
This fort of Wort feems, of all others, the moft proper for 
the new method of horfe-hoeing hufbandry, as that method 
feems capable of giving as much nourifhment as the farmer 
pleafcs, by often repeating the hoieng. Next to this, the white- 
coiu-Wheat is beft for this fort of hufbandry ; then the grey- 
cone-Wheal. . 

WHEAT-Bird, a name given by the people of Virginia to a fpe- 
cies of bird, wrticb, after the time of the fowing the Wheat in 
that country, made its appearance annually at the feafon of its 
beginning to ripen, and was never feen there before. See the 
article Birds ^/"Passage. 

WHEAT-£ar, in zoology, the Englifh name of the common 
oenanthe, called alfo the white-tail, and tbefallaw-Jineh. See 
Tab. of Birds, N°. 33. 

It is fomething larger than the common fparrow ; its head 

and back are of a greyifh colour, with foms admixture of 
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fednefc ; and the female has fometimes a confutable caft of 
green ; the rump is white, whence the bird has its name of 

the white-tail ; tho' this is fometimes not the cafe, the rump 
being of the fame colour with the reft of the back. The 
belly is whitilh, with a glow of red ; the breaft and throat are 
redder than the belly : And in the male birds the belly is 
'fometimes yellowifh. There is on each fide of the head a 
long white line running above the eyes, and under them a 
ihortcr of black, which laft is warning alfo in the female. 
The wing-feathers are black, except their extremities, which 
are edged, with a rcddifb brown, with a caft ofwhitifh; the 
tail is very beautifully variegated with black and white. Its 
beak is black, Mender, and (trait. Its mouth black within, 
and opening very wide. It feeds on beetles, and other infects, 
and builds in the deferted burrows of rabbits, &c. They are 
extremely plentiful in Suitex, and fome other counties of 
England , t after harveft-timc, when they are extremely fat, 
and very much eftecmed at table. Ray's Ornithol. p. 168. 
WHEEL {Cycl.)—W heel- Animal, a name given by the 
.writers on micrufcopical difcoveries, to a fpecies of minute 
animalcule, which appears in a furt of (heath or cafe, the end 
of which it fallens to the roots of water-plants, or. whatever 
elfe is in its way. See Tab. of MicrofcCpical Objects, Oafs' i. 
This little creature has two iteming Wheels, with a great 
many teeth or notches coming from its head, and turning 
round, as it were, upon an axis. .'This little creature, on 
the leaft touch, draws in its Wheel into its body, and its body 
into the (heath ; but as fuon as all is quiet, it throws them 
out, and works them again. 

' In order to find thefe animalcules, ehoofe fuch roots of duck- 
weed as are long, and proceed from ftrong old plants, for the 
young roots feldom afford any ; they fhould not be covered 
with that rough matter which is frequently found about them, 
nor any way tending to decay,' as they will often be.- 
In the water found remaining in the leaden pipes, or gutters, 
on the tops of "houfes, there are alfo found great numbers of 
thefe Wheel- Animals. Thefc are of a different fpecies from 
'the former ; and when the water dries away they contract 
their bodies into a globular or oval figure, and are then of a 
"reddifti eolour,"and remain mixed with the dirt, growing to- 
gether into a lump as hard as clay. .This, whenever it is put 
'in water,' in half an hour's time difcovers the animals living 
again, and as brifk as ever; and they have been found to be 
'Jiving in this manner, after the matter had been kept dry 
"twenty months. \ 

'itfhoidd fecni. from this,, that as the water dries, up, their pores 
"become (hut in the' manner of thofe of fuch animals as remain 
"torpid for the winter ; and that when they find water come 
.on .again from fain,' they then unfold themfelves, and live and 
feecl as long as it lafts. Baker's Microfco'pe, p.. 91. 
WHEELER, amongbrick-makers. Seethe article Brick. 
WHEEZING, a name given by our farriers to a diitemperature 
in horfes, in which they draw their breath with difficulty and 
noife. 

'The generality of people make this and purfinefs, in horfes, the 
fame diftemper ; but the more judicious always diftinguifh it, 
as wholly different from that. .Purfinefs proceeds always 
.from, a fluffing or oppreffion of the lungs; but this Wheezing 
"is'only owing to the narrownefs of the paflages between the 
tones and griftles of the nofe. 

"The horks that are moft of all afflicted with this diftemper, 
do not want wind $ for notwithstanding that they wheeze ex- 
"ceffi'vely when they are excrcifed, yet all the time their flanks 
,^re not moved, but keep in the fame condition that they were 
^while the creature flood (till. The dealers call thefe fort of 
horfes blowers, and though there is no real harm in the thing, 
'it is a difagreeabl'e quality, and few people will ehoofe them, 
that bave much fervicefor them. 

'There are fome horfes that have a natural defect in their 
'breathing, which makes it at all ' times attended with fome 
difficulty, .but n.ot with the Wheezing before-mentioned ; thefe 
^are called thick-winded horfes. 

-People who are careful in the buying horfes, will purchafe nei- 
ther. of thefe kinds; but there is this caution to be obferved in 
regard to this defect, that it often feems to be in horfes where 
,'it really is not. When a horfe has been kept a long time in 
"the (table without exercife, he will at the fiift riding be out of 
'breath, and fetch it in a difficult and painful manner, though 
he be neither a blower nor thick-winded ; but all this will go 
off with a little exercife. 

There are fome temporary Wheezers and blowers among 
horfes : thefe at times rattle, and make a great noife through 
their nofes' in. taking breath; but the complaint goes off and 
returns. This is only occafioned by a great quantity of phlegm, 
for their flanks- do not redouble with it at the worft of timcc, 
nor have they any cough with it ; fo that there is no danger 
pf their being purfy. 
WHELPS. Nothing is more eflential- tQ the having a good 
'■pack of hounds, than a' proper care of the Whelps, and of the 
parents from which they are to be bred. 

The bitches, in particular, ftiould.be carefully chofen, and 
"flibuld be fuch as are the ftrongeft and belt proportioned ; they 
mult alfo. have large ribs and flanks. 
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The beftfeafon for the coupling of hounds is in January, Fe- 
bruary, or March, for then they will litter in a good time of 
the year, that is, in fpring ; fo that they will be fit to enter in 
due courfe, without lofs of time, or of the feafon ; for if 
bitches litter in winter, it is very difficult to bring up the 
Whelps, die cold killing them if there is not great care taken 
of them. 

The dogs that line the bitches muft not be above five years 
old; fur if they are older than this, the young ones will be 
,dull and heavy. Care (houid be taken to have a proper dog 
ready the firit time of the bitches going proud ; for it is af- 
firmed by many, who fay they have experience for it, that 
whatever kind of dog lines a bitch the rirft time, there will 
be one puppy at leaft in all her fucceeding litters that will 
have fome refcmblance of him. 

The firft litter of puppies that a bitch brings, are never efteem- 
cd fo good as the fecond or third. When a bitch has been 
lined, and grows big with Whelps, fhe is not to be fuffered to 
hunt among the pack, nor to take any other violent exercife ; 
for that would endanger her cafting her 'Whelps ; fhe (he u Id 
be kept up, and fed well, and a good place fhould be pro- 

' vided for her to litter in. 

Asfoon as (he has littered, thofe which are intended to be kept 
fhould be fclected out, and the reft immediately drowned. 
There is great difficulty in choofing the beit at this early time ; 

. but the general opinion gives it for thofe which are the light- 

. eft, that they will be the fwifteft and belt as they grow up. 
Others take all the Whelps away, and having determined what 
number they will keep, they fettle the choice on thofe which 

I the bitch carries back firft to the place- where fhe littered > but 
all this feems very uncertain. 

The Whelps mutt have good fiefhftrawto lie in, and it muft 
be often changed. They are to be kept in a place where nei- 
ther the rain nor fun-fliine can be troublefome to them, and 
once a week it will be proper to anoint them all over with a 

. little nut-oil, with fome faffron infufed in it. This will pre- 

, vent the flies from annoying them fo much as they otherwife 
would, and will kill worms of all kinds. When they are fifteen 
days old, it is the cuftom to worm them, and a week after one 
joint of their (tern fhould be twitted off. As foon as they can 
fee, they fhould have milk given them to lap, and at two 
months old they muft be weaned, keeping them wholly from 

■ the bitch. They muft at this time be well kept, but not too 

' high fed : And it is proper to put fome cummin feed into 
their food, to keep the wind out of their bellies. 
Many let the Whelps of their hounds fuck three months, and 
then fend them away to villages to be bred up till they are ten 
months old, cautioning thofe people who have the care of 
them, not to let them eat carrion, nor frequent warrens. 
Rye bread is a very common food for young hounds, and is 
particularly recommended by many, but wrongly, for it foon 
paffe's through them, and gives them very little nouril'hment. 
When they are fed conftantly with this, in the time of their 
growing up, they always become narrow backed ; and this is 

, a great fault in this fort of dog, a broad back being one of the 
greateft recommendations in a hound. Wheat bread is greatly 
preferable on all accounts for the food of the young hound, 
giving him ftrength and firmnefs. 

At ten months old they are to be taken home, and put into 
the company of the others, to live as they do : and after a 
few weeks keeping company with the reft, they are to be 
coupled, and to go out to hunt. Five or fix days practice 
will, at this time, do a great deal toward the inftructing them ; 
and, if they are apt to run aftray, or to open unfeafonably, 
they muft be made to feel the fmart of the whip : This, and 
the example of the reft, will foon learn them to run and 
open in a proper and regular manner. 

Whelps, in a (hip, the feamens term for thofe brackets 
which are fet up on the capftan, clofe under the bars ; they 
give the fweep to it ; and are fo contrived, that the cable, 
winding about them, may not furge fo. much as it might 
otherwife do, if the body of the capftan were quite round and 
fmooth. 

WHERN, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome of our 
miners to a kind of (tone found in ftrata; but of the hardnefs 
and finenefs of flint. It is called alfo chert and nicomia, 

WHEWER, anameufed in fome parts of England for the 
common wigeon. See the article Penelope. 

WHEY [Cycl.) — In many diforders of the human body, when 
the ftomach will not bear milk; or when it is not proper, for 
other reafons, Whey may be given with great fuccefs. 
We have adiflertation of Fred. Hoffman on this fubject. De 
fahberrima fen lactis virtute. Oper. Tom. 6. p. 9, This 
author recommends a particular kind of ferum or Whey, made 
by evaporating milk to a drynefs, and mixing the refiduuji 
with water. See the article Milk. 

There are various methods of making Whey vulgarly known. 
That with oranges is very agreeable, and much recommended 
by Dr. Cheyne in his Nat: Meth. of curing Difcafes. 

AIw/iWhey, Serum Alumimjum, a Whey made with alum. 
Two drams of alum to one pint of cow's milk boiled. See 
Lond. Difp. It is a good aftiingent. 

1 , . WHIN- 
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WHINCHAT, in zoology, the Englifn name of a fpecies of 
tenant he, or fallow- finch, called by Aldrovand and fome other 
authors, anthus and floras. 

It is of the fize of the common water- wagtail. Its head, neck 
■and back, are of a reddifli brown, with regular rows of black 
fpots. Each feather has a black ftreak along its middle, and 
a brown till one on each fide. The belly is whitifh, with a 
flight tinge of a reddifh brown. The upper part of the brcaft 
and the iides are of a brownifh yellow. Its wing-feathers are 
brown, with yellowifh edges. The tail is part black and part 
white. The beak is ftrait, flendef, and black. The male 
has much of a white variegation on his wings, which the fe- 
male has not. It lives about ditch banks, and the like places, 
and feeds on beetles and other infccls. 

The colours are very uncertain in this bird, and it often much 
refembles the ftone-chatter ; but may always, by an accurate 
obferver, be diftinguifhed from that bird by the white fpots in 
its win^s, by the whitenefs of the under part of its tail, and 
the white lines on its head. Ray's Ornithol. p. 169. 

WHIPLADE, in hufbandry, a term ufed by the farmers in 
fome places for a particular fort of cart, whofe hinder part is 
made up of boards, after the manner of a dung-cart, having 
alio' a head of boards, and lhamb'es over the thills ; this head 
being made fo as cither to be taken out or left in. The cart 
may be indifferently ufed to carry dung or other tilings ; dung 
when the head is in, and corn, &i. when it is taken out. 
Plot's Oxfordfhire, p. 262* 

"WHIRL- Pw/ (Cj/ t 7.)— Thefe in rivers are very common, from 
various accidents, and are ufually very trivial, and of little 
confequence. In the fea they are more rarej but more dan- 
gerous. Sibbald has related the effects of a very remarkable 
marine Whirlpool among the Orcades, which would prove 
very dangerous to ftrangers, though it is of no confequence 
to the people who are ufed to it. This is not fixed to any 
particular place, but appears in various parts of the limits of 
the fea among thofe iflands. , Wherever it appears it 
is very furious, and boats, &c. would inevitably be drawn 
in and periffa with it ; but the people who navigate them are 
prepared for it, and always carry an empty veflel, a log of 
wood, or large bundle offtiaw, or fome (uch thing, in the 
boat with them ; as foon as they perceive the Whirlpool^ they 
tofs this within its vortex, keeping themftlves out j this fub- 
ftance, whatever it be, is immediately received into the cen- 
ter, and carried under water; and as foon as this is done;, the 
furface of the place where the Whirlpool 'was, becomes fmooth, 
and they row over it with fafety ; and in about an hour they fee 
the vortex begin again in fome other place, uninHy at about a 
mile diftance from the firft. Si&tetid's Prodr. Hift. Scot. 

WHISTLE Fljh, a name given by the people of Cornwall to a 
fpecies of gadus, with only two fins on the back, otherwife 
called mufteta fiwoiatilis . See the articles Gadus and Mu- 
st el a. 

WHITE (Cycl.) — WniTE-fc, or Blaze, in the manege, 
is a white mark upon a horfe, defcehding from the forehead 
almoft, to the nofe. It is called in French cbanfnn blanc. 
See the article Chanfrin. 

W H it e- Foot, in the manege, called in French Balzane, is a 
white mark that happens in the feet of a great many horfes, 
both before and behind, from the fetlock to the coffin. The 
horfes thus marked are either tramelled, crofs-tramelled, or 
white all four. Some horfemen place an unlucky fatality in 
the white of the far foot behind. See the articles Chausse 
irop haut, and Tramelled. 

White- Hart- Silver, in cur old cuftoms, a muItSf, on certain 
lands in or near the foreft of 'White-hart , paid yearly into the 
exchequer, impofed by King Hen. 3. upon Thomas de la 
Linde for killing a beautiful Wbite-hart, which the King be- 
fore had fpared in hunting. Cambd. Brit. 150. Blown, 
Cowel. 

White- Horfe- Fijh, a common Englifh name for a thorn-back, 
called by Willughby the rata afpera noflras, and fuppofed by 
ihoft authors to be the fulknica of Rondeletius. 
It has a long and pointed nofe, and is covered with prickles 
upon the back. When it is of a yellowifh colour, its 
belly is perfectly white, without fpot or ftain, whence it has 
its name. IVillughby's Hift. Pifc. p. 78. 

White Land, in agriculture, a tough clayey foil, naturally of 
a fomewhat whitifh hue when dry, efpecial'ly when it has Iain 
fome time untilled, but becoming blackifh after rain ; this ap- 
pears of a light grey ifli colour, when turned up by the plough, 
and Aides off from the plough-fhare with eafe, and with a 
fmooth glofly furface.- 

It has often a yellowifh hue with the grey, and is often 
veined with large parcels of a blue marly earth. Moreton's 
North, p.43- 

White Swelling, We have feveral examples of fuccefsful 
cures of White Swellings of the joints, or tumors from infpif- 
f'lted lymph, by a finall ftrcam of warm water falling from a 
height on them. 

When the water is impregnated with penetrating medicines, 
or natural minerals, its virtues are greater. The application 
of bladders, containing warm water, to the parts affected, is 
alfo recommended. See Le Dran, Obf. Chirurg. Tom. 2. 
Obf. 93, 94. 
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WuirE-Tail, in zoology, an Englifh name for the. cbmmori 
cenanthe, more frequently called the fallow-finch^ or wheat- 
ear. See the article WnEAT-Ear. 
WniTE-Tbroat, in zoology, the name of a finall bird, very 
common in our gardens and hedges, andfeerning to have been 
defcribed under the name oifpipola by Aldrovandus and fome 
others, though moflr approaching to the ficedula clafs. 
Its beak is black above, and whitifh below ; its feet of a yel- 
lowiih brown ; its neck and back are of a brownifh-grcy ; its 
bead more grey than either, and upper part of the throat 
white, the reft reddifli ; its breaft and belly are- alfo a little 
reddifh ; but in the female the breaft is perfectly white. The 
edges of the long-wing feathers are fome whitifh and others- 
brownifh, and the tail is variegated with black and white, and 
fome grey or afh-colour intermixed. It is extremely common 
in our gardens and orchards, and feeds on flies, fpiders, and 
other infects. ■ It builds in bullies, at a fmall height from the 
ground, with ftubble and horfe-hair, and lays five brownifh- 
greeneggs, with black fpots. Ray's Ornithology, p. 171. 
White upon White, in the porcelain manufa6tory, a name 
given by the Englifti merchants to a, particular China-ware, 
which is formed of three different white fubftances, the body 
being of one, the flowers of another, and the varnifh which 
covers thefe of a third. 

The principal art in the making this fort of China, is the find- 
ing the proper degree of dry nets in the veilcls for receiving the 
pencilling or upper coats. It is a fine art, and the principal 
colour is made of an earth called hoachc, which is much of the 
nature of omjleatites. Sec the articles Hoache and Stea- 
tites. 
WHITES^ the popular name of a diforder incident to Women." 

See the article t? lu or- dlbus. 
WHITENING of Bones, for a fkeleton. See the article BoNEi 
WHITING, in zoology, the Englifh name of a common' 
fifhof the, afellus kind,' commonly diftinguifhed by the -writers 
in ichthyography by the name of ajeilus mollis, though by 
fome called ajeilus albus and merlangus. 

The Whiting is diftinguifhed from the other fpecies of the cod 
'kind by thefe characters : It is of a fmall iiz.y fcklom much 
exceeding afoot in length, and is thin and flender in propor- 
tion to its length, particularly about the tail. Its (bates are" 
very finall, and its colour much more pale and whitifh than in 
any other rifli of the cod kind, whence it has its Englifh name* 
The belly is white, and the belly-fins behind the tail are (pot- 
ted with fmall black dots. It has no beard. Its eyes are 
large, and its upper jaw longer than its under; fo that its 
teeth, which are large -and crooked, fall over, and are unco- 
vered when the mouth is fhut ; and the inner part of this jaw 
is armed alfo with very fmall teeth. Its belly, or rather its 
hreaft-fins, are nearer the head than in any other fpecies. It 
is common in the Englifh feas and clfe where. WUlughby's 
Hilt. Pile. p. 170. 

According to the Artedian fyftem of ichthyology, the Whiting 
is one of the gadi, diftinguilhcd by that author by the name of 
the gadus with three fins, on the back, without beards, with a 
white body, and with the upper jaw longer than the under. 
See its defcription and.hiftgry under the article Asellus. 
See alfo thearticles Gadus and Merlangus. 
Whiting-Ms^, a fifh of the cod kind. See the article 

Huitingo Pollachius. 
WHITLOW- Grafs, in botany, the Englifh name of a geniis 

of plants. See the article Paronychia. 
WHOLSOME Ship, in the fea language, one that will try, hull, 
and lide well, without rolling, or labouring in the iea. A 
long {hip that draws much water, may try, hull, and ride 
well ; but if fhe draws little water, fhe may try and ride welly 
but never hull well ; and a fhort fhip, that draws much wa- 
ter, may hull well, but neither ride nor try well ; and fuch 
is called an unwholfome fhip. 
WICKER Tree, a name given by the Englifh to a tree com- 
mon in China, and defcribed by Kircher and others. It is, 
as it were, a rope twifted by nature, about an inch thick, and 
creeps along the earth often for above a hundred paces together, 
much embarrafling the way, hut ferving for cables of fhips, 
feats, hurdles, beds, mats, and various other neceftary ufes. 
It endures no vermin, and is much valued for being cool and 
refrefhing in the hot feafons. Kircber's China illuft. 
WICRANGLE, in zoology, an Englith name for the matta- 
gefs, or greater butcher-bird, the lanius chief etis major of au- 
thors. Ray's Ornithol. p. 53. See the articles Lanius and 
Mattagess. 
WICRANTUM, in natural hiftory, a name given by the peo- 
ple of the Eaft-Indies to certain foffile bodies, of the nature of 
the pyrites, of the fize of peas, and formed into varioudy an- 
gular figures. 

They look black and glofly, and much of the nature of blende, 
or mock lead j but when put into the fire, they fhew us by 
their fmell that they, contain fulphur. They are found in the 
diamond mines. 

The natives firft powder them 5 and then mixing them with- 
the juices of certain plants, they dry them, and then calcine 
them again, Thefe proceffes they repeat at leaft fixty times ; 
but the firft calcinations are made with a mixture of divers 
urines, as that of the horfe,- the camel, the-cow 7 and the like. 

Afte; 
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After tliis tedious preparation, they are given in coughs and 
colds, and are faid to be a remedy even in confumptions. 

"WIDK-eared in the manege, is applied to a horfe, when the 
root, or lower part of his ear is placed too low, and the ear 
itfelf is too large. The French ufe the term Oreillard for 
fuch a horfe. 

"WIDOW (Cyd.) — Mr. Kerfeboom has given us a table, fhew- 
ing how long 432 Widows lived, and finds, that, at a medium, 
each lived fourteen years. Phil. Tranf. N°. 468. feet. 3. 
Among the antient Greeks, Widows had the Care of the eter- 
nal fire of Vefta committed to them j which charge, among 
the Romans, could be performed by virgins onlv, who from 
their office were called veftals. Hofm. Lex. Univ. in voc. 
Vidua. Sec the article Vestal, Cyd. 

Kiytg's Widow. See the article Dote. 

WlDURIS, in natural hiftory, the name of a ftone found in 
Java, Malabar, and fome other places, and defcribed by Rum- 
phius. Some fpecics of this are all over of a fine white ; others 
are of a dufky colour, with ftrcaks of white ; the fimply 
white ones are femi-pellucid, and look verylikc the white of 

■ an e gg* ■ Some alfo have called this the Hyalops, or Achates 
•uitrete perfpicuitatis. 

WILD Oat. See the article Oat. 

WiLT>-Goofe Chaa. See the article Chace. 

WILDERNESS, (Cyd.) in gardening. There is nothing fo 
great an ornament to a large garden as a Wildermfs, when pro- 
perly contrived, and juclicioufly planted. 
The Wildernefs fhould always be proportioned to the fize 
of the garden, and fhould never be lituated too near the 
houfe ; becaufe the trees perfpire fo large a quantity of watery 
vapours, as make the air very unwholfome. The Wildcrnejs 
ihould never be fo placed as to block up a good profpect ; but 
where the view naturally ends with the verge of the garden, 
or little more, nothing terminates it fo well as a fine plantation 
of trees. The fize of the trees fhould be confidered, and tall 
growing ones fhould be planted in larger places ; fmaller, in lefs 
extenfive ; ever-greens alfo fhould be kept by themielves, and 
placed molt in fight, not mingled confufedly among the trees 
which caft their leaves. The walks fhould be large and not 
numerous ; the large walk is beft made ferpentine, and this 
ftiould not be entered upon the grand walks of the garden, 
but by fome private walk. 

It is too common a method to difpofe the trees in Wtldernejfes 
in form of regular fquares, triangles, C3V. but this is faulty ; 
for as nature mould be ftudied in thefe works of fancy, the 
moft irregular is the moft pleafing plantation. The walks for 
the fame reafon are much more pleafing when they run in 
wild meanders, than when they interiecl: one another in ftu- 
died and regular angles. The winding walks fhould be made 
to lead to an open circular piece of grafs, with a fhtue, an obe- 
lifk, or a fountain ; or, if an opening large enough for a ban- 
quetting- houfe be contrived in the middle, it will afford a 
very pleafing fcene. The trees fhould gradually rife from 
the fides of the walks and openings, one above another to the 
middle of the quarters, where the largeft trees fhould frand, 
by which means the heads of all the trees will appear in view, 
but their ftems will not appear in fight. 
Not only the growth of trees is to be confidered in the plant- 
ing of a Wildernefs, but their nakedneffes are to be confidered 
and hid. The larger growing trees arc allowed a proportion- 
able diftance, and tbeirftemshid by honcyfuckles, rofes, fpi- 
reas, and other low flowering fhrubs. Thefe may alfo be planted 
next all the walks and openings ; and at the foot of thefe, near 
the walks, may be fet rows of primrofes, violets, and daffo- 
dils, with other the like flowers ; behind the firft rank of low- 
er flowering fhrubs fhould be planted tbofe of a fomewhat 
higher fhturc, as the altbaafrutices, the cvtifufes and geldcr- 
rofesj and behind thefe may be rows of the taiieft flowerin" 
fhrubs, as the lilacs, laburnums, and the like ; and behind 
thefe, the heads only of the lower growing trees will appear, 
which fhould be backed gradually with thofc of higher growth, 
to the center of the quarter ; from whence the heads of the 
trees fhoold defcend every way to the walks, or openings. 
The grand walks and openings fhould always be laid with 
tnrff, and kept well mowed; but, befide thefe, there ou2ht 
to be fmaller ferpentine walks through the feveral quarters, 
where perfons may retire for privacy ; thefe fhould be left with 
the hare earth, only kept clear of weeds, and laid fmooth. 
Thefe walks fhould be made as winding as poffible, and a 
few wood-flowers planted along their fides will have a very 
good effect. The ever-greens fhould be allotted a peculiar 
part of the Wildernefs, and fuch as fronts the houfe ; and in 
the planting thefe, the fame regard is to be had to their growth, 
that the taHeft trees be planted hindmoft, and their ftems hid 
by fhorter ones, and fo on, down to the verge : as in the firft 
row may be planted lauruftines, boxes, fpurge laurels, juni- 
pers, and favins ; behind thefe, laurels, hollies, and arbutuf- 
fes ; next behind thefe, yews, alaternuffes, phillereys, cypref- 
fes, and Virginian cedars ; behind thefe, Norway and filver 
firs, and the true pine ; and finally, behind thefe, the Scotch 
pine and pinafter. Thefe will have a very beautiful appear- 
ance, as their tops will only be feen, and make a fheet of green, 
which may alfo be very beautifully varied, from the artful ad- 
mixtures of the feveral (hades of green which the various 
plants have. 



In all thefe plantations, the trees, however, fhould. not be fet 
in formal ft iff rows, but in a loofe variety, proportioned to 
their manner of growth. Miller's Gardener's Diet. 

WILDS, a term ufpd by our farmers to exprefs that part of a 
plough by which the whole is drawn forwards. 
The Wilds are of iron, and are of the form of a gallows, 
whence they are by fome called the Gallows of the plough 
but improperly, the gallows of the plough being properly that 
part formed by the crow-ftaves, and the tranfverfe piece into 
which they are mortifed at the top. 

The Wilds confift of two legs, and a tranfverfe top-piece: 
one of the legs, and the top-piece, are all of one piece of iron, 
and the other leg, which is loofe, has a hole in the top, into 
which the end of the tranfverfe piece is received ; both thefe 
legs pafs through the box of the plough, which is that tranfverfe 
timber through which the fpindles of the wheels run : thefe 
legs are pinned in behind the box with iron pins : the holes 
through the box at which thefe legs pafs, are not made at riofit 
angles, but flawing upwards, fo that the fore-part of the 
Wilds is higher than the hinder part ; were it not tor this, the 
upper part of the crow-ifaves would lean quite back when the 
plough is drawn. 

The ufe of the notches in the Wilds is to give the plough a 
broader or narrower furrow; if she links are moved to^the 
notches on the right-hand, it brings the wheels toward the 
left, which gives a greater furrow ; and, on the contrary, a 
fmaller furrow is made when the links are moved to the 
notches on the left. The legs of the Wilds fhould be nine- 
teen inches, and their diftance eight inches and a half; they 
muft be made ftrong, and the links muft be placed in dif- 
ferent notches, that the front of the plough may be kept ftea- 
dy, and the wheels not be drawn one before the other. Thefe 
links are of iron alfo, and are each fix inches and a half long, 
and to thefe are faftened the chains of the harnefs, by which 
the whole plough is drawn along. Tail's Hufbandry. See 
the articles Plough and Gallows. 

WILLOW, in botany. See the article Salix. 

Our common Willoius, in thefpring feafon, when they are in 
flower, produce a quantity of cottony matter, which might be 
put to fome ufe. 

The Chinefe arc induftrious enough to collect this cotton as 
it falls from their Willows ; and the women and children, a- 
mongthe poorer people, card it, and pick out the feeds, and 
render it fit for many ufes in the place of cotton. 
The poor people, in fome parts of the Indies, make a fort of 
liquor of the flowers of the Willow before tbey are opened 
which intoxicates them very fuddenly ; and the dry hufks of 
the fame tree, remaining after the flowers and feeds are fallen, 
arc wholfome as food, people in times of famine having lived 
upon them, boiled in water. 

'1 'he ignorance of the Chinefe in natural hiftory, has occafioned 
two very ftrange ftories, about the downv or cottony matter 
of the Willow, to be recorded in their books, and firmly be- 
lieved among them. 

The one is, that if this down fall upon the water, it is in one 
night's time converted into the plant called duck-weed, and 
it it falls upon any of their fur garments, it becomes a fort of 
moth, or worm, that eats them to pieces. The common 
people are fo fully peifuaded of this, that they will never let 
any garment of this kind he expofed to the air at this time of 
the year. There is fome probability, that the down of this 
tree may contain the eggs of certain infects, but then it doers 
not change into them ; and thefe can only be the eggs of thofe 
butterflies which frequent that tree; the conleqiienee of which 
muft be, that they will produce caterpillars whole food is the 
Willow leaves, not any other fubftance. 
The other error may probably be owing to the water-plant 
ufually making its firft appearance at the fame feafon when 
the tPillows are in flower, fo that it feems produced of 
them. 

A like error we have among the common people of EiHand, 
in regard to the yellow rattle, or erijU galli lutea. This^pJant 
appears in our meadows juft at the time when the cowflins 
have done flowering, and" is thence vulgarly fuppofed to be 
the fame plant in a different ftate, or that the cowfiip at a cer- 
tain time changes into this plant. 

The wood of the Willow, though in itfelf very light and 
fpongy, is yet of a nature to bear the injuries of wet better 
than almoft any other kind. It is ufed by the Chinefe on 
this occafion, in the making their wells, and on all other oc- 
calions where wood is to ftand under water, and fucceeds per- 
fectly well. Obferv, fur les Coutumes de l'Afie. 

Wihiow-Galls, in natural hiftory, the name given by authors 
to certain protuberances found very frequently on the leaves 
of the feveral fpecies of Wilkw,. which are properly galls, 
each containing the worm of a fly, and owing its exiftence to 
that infect. 

The galls are ufually of a roundifh or oblong figure, and are 
equally protuberant on each fide of the leaf : They are of a 
pale green at firft ; but they afterwards become yellowifh, 
and finally reddifh. The furface of thefe is feldom perfectly 
even, but ufually has feveral little prominences and cavities in 
it. When this gall is opened, there is found in it a worm 
much refembliog a caterpillar in figure,, having a fmooth an- 
2 nulateJ 
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nulated body, and a hard brown head. This, however, is 
not a caterpillar, the utmofr. number of legs in that genus of 
animals being found to be fixteen, and this worm having 
twenty. 

It is one of thofe creatures which Reaumur, from their re- 
femblancc to the caterpillar kinds, has called falfe or baftard- 
caterpillars. This creature, when the gall is young, is blue ; 
it afterwards becomes greenifh ; and finally, when the gall 
becomes red, it is white. It is in this ftate that Redi has 
figured and defcribed the gall, and he therefore naturally de- 
fcribes the worm as white. This infect feems to eat in its 
prifon more voracioufly than any other gall-infect whatever; 
for while the gall grows in fize, it becomes alfo thinner in 
every part ; fo that the creature, at the proper time, has but 
little difficulty to get out. Reawnur's Hift. Infect vol. 6. 

p. 211. 

Thefe sails fometimes (land fitigly on the leaves ; but more 
frequently there are three or four on a leaf; not unfrequently 
there are great numbers, and particularly on the leaves of the 
ozier : thefe being very narrow, the galls are beautifully ar- 
ranged on them, ftanding ufually in two rows, one on each 
fide the middle rib ; and thefe fo clofely fet together, that 
they referable the beads of a lady's necklace. The inner fur- 
face of moft other galls is fmooth, and the animal lodged in a 
polifhed cavern ; but that is not the cafe in thefe galls, the 
animal eats too fad. to eat with fo much regularity ; and, in 
fine, before it arrives at its full growth, it ufually eats its way 
through the fides of it, and feeds on the fubftance of the leaf 
in other parts, retiring atpleafure again into its cell. This is 
a very fingular thing, no other infect of this kind being known 
to do it. Vallifnieri is the perfon who affirms it of this, and 
fays, that lie has feen the fact. 

When the time of the lalt change of this infect draws nigh, it 
leaves the tree, and defcending to the earth, makes its way 
into it in a proper place, and then becomes a nymph, out of 
which, at a proper time, iffues a four-winged fly. This is alfo 
the laft ftate of all the baftard-caterpillars that have yet been 
traced through their fevcral changes. 

The obfervation of this change, however, is not fo eafy as 
that of feveral other fpecies, fince the creature does not under- 
go it in the gall, but under the earth, and there can be no 
certainty in expecting the infect out of the ground. 
Redi, who was very curious in thefe particulars, could never 
arrive at the fight of the winged animal. His method of at- 
tempting it was by putting a great number of the galls into 
boxes, and expecting their changes there ; but thefe creatures 
all died for want of the proper nidus for the chryfahs. Vallif- 
nieri fucceeded better, by means of putting a large quantity 
of a moift friable earth, of thefandy kind, into the boxes with 
the galls. The confequence of this was, that he foon faw 
fuch of the infects as were arrived at a ftate proper for their 
change, creep out of the galls, and bury themfelves in the 

- earth at the bottom of the boxes. On tracing them farther, 
he found that each of them fpun itfelf a cafe of filk, like the 
filk-worm's web, under the cover of which it lay in the earth 
all the winter, and in the fpring following, about the middle 
of April, it came up in the form of a fmall four-winged fly, of 
no very fingular beauty. This is alfo obferved of all the other 
baftard -caterpillars, none of them producing flies of any beauty, 
though fome of very fingular figures. Reaumur, Hift. Inf. 
vol. 6. p. 213. i 

The flies which are thus produced in April, copulate almoft as 
foon as freed from their exuviae of the' chryfalis ftate, and the 
females foon after lodge their, eggs in the leaves of the Wil- 

\ lows. This is all done before the end of April, and the young 
ones hatched of thefe eggs, live but a fhort time before they 
pafs into the chryfalis ftate, and living flies are hatched from 
thefe in June. It is this brood whofe young ones pafs their 
chryfalis ftate in the earth, and appear not during the whole 
winter, till the fpring fun enlivens them again. There are, befide 
thefe, another kind of galls of the Willow leaves, which are 
of the clafs of thofe, each of which contains feveral cells ; in 

. each cell of.thefe there is found a fmall white ■ maggot, the 
offspring of the egg of a two-twinged fly, which, after pafling 
the chryfalis ftate in the earth, alfo comes out in the -form of 
its winged parent. The cells in the galls are different in 
number in the feveral galls, and arc from four or five to 
twenty : They have no communication with one another, 
but each worm lives in its own cell. 

Befide thefe there is alfo fometimes found in thefe galls a worm 
of a brownilh white colour, having two hooks in its head, 
and no legs at all. This has all the appearance of a carnivo- 
rous animal, and probably was depofited -there in the egg- 
ftate by its parent, not to feed on the gall, but on its defence- 
lefs inhabitant. This worm finally becomes a fmall bluifh 
beetle, and is often found alone in the cavity of the gall, often 
in company with its proper inhabitant, fucking its juices as it 
feeds on thofe of the plant. There feem to be feveral fpecies 
of thefe devo.urers common to thefe galls j fince. Vallifnieri 
obferved, in the boxes where he kept thefe galls to produce 
the animals from thence, many fpecies of fmall beetles, and 
feveral diftinct kinds of flies, which were probably the laft 
ftate of feveral kinds of carnivorous worms, which had preyed 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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upon the proper inhabitant of the galls. Vallifnieri, Dialog. 
des Infect. 

Willow Herb, in botany, the Englifh name of the lyfimachia. 
Seethe article Lysimachia. 

WIMBREL, in zoology, the Englifh name of a bird of the 
curlew-kind, and known among authors by the name of ar- 
qmta minor, or the letter curlew, and called in the Venetian 
markets taraniola. 

It is very much of the fhnpe of the common curlew, but is not 
more than half its fize. Its beak is about three fingers breadth 
long. Its feet are greenifh, and its wings fpotted with large 
femicircular fpots ; and its general colour is a dufky brown. 

WINCRANTUM, in natural hiftory, a name given by the 
people of the Eaft Indies to a foflile fubftance refembling, in 
fome degree, the plated lead ores of Europe, but containing 
veiy little of that metal ; it is properly a fpecies of blende, or 
mock lead, of a talcy appearance ; it is considerably hard, 
and is ufualy found in other ftones. It is given in medicine 
in the Indies as a provocative to venery, being firft calcined 
and beat to powder. 

WIND (Cyd.)— Wind has been, by many authors, made the 
ban's of many different difeafes : among others, Dr. Reyn has 
given it as his opinion, in a treatife on the gout, that flatufes, 
or Wind inclofed between the periofteum and the bone, are 
the true caufe of that difeafe ; and accordingly, that all the 
method of cure ought to tend to the expelling that ll r ind. He 
fuppofes this Wind to be of a dry, cold, and malignant na- 
ture, conveyed by the arteries to the place affected, where 
forcibly feparating that fenfible membrane the periofteum, and 
diftending it, the pain muft needs be very great. 
He is alfo of opinion, that head-achs, palpitations of the 
heart, tooth-ach, pleurify, convuliions, colics, and many 
other difeafes, are originally owing to the fame caufe, and 
only differ in regard to the place affected, and to the various 
motions and determinations of the Wind. The moveablenefs 
of the pain in gouty pcrfons from one part to another, he 
looks on as a proof of this, and thinks that the curing the gout 
by burning moxa, or the cotton of the mugwort leaves, upon 
it, is owing to its giving way to the Wind in the part to eva- 
porate itfelf. 

That thae Winds are cold, appears from the fhivering fits which 
generally precede a paroxyfm of the gout, and the fhiverings 
in the beginnings of fevers, and before all fits of agues, arc 
owing to the fame caufe, is fuppofed by this author a natural 
conclufion from the former obfervations. 
The Winds, according to this author and Fienu% are a fort 
of halituous fphits, raifed by the improper degree of our na- 
tive heat, or out of our meat and drink ; or, finally, out of 
an abundance of black choler. 

Their differences, he fays, principally proceed from the va- 
rious ferments producing in us a variety of humours ; which 
acting upon one another, do in their effervefcences creat« 
Winds of various effects, and denominate difeafes from the 
places which are the fcenes of their action. It is on this ac- 
count that the acupunctura, or pricking with long needles, 
among the Chincfe, is of ufe. The Japonefe, and other 
neighbouring nations, having no other cure for moft difeafes 
than the pricking with the needle, and the burning the moxa 
on the part. Reyn de Arthritid. 

The hufbandman often fuffers extremely by high Winds, in 
many different refpects. Plantations of trees at a fmall diftance 
from the barns and houfes, are the beft fafeguard againft their 
fuffering by Winds ; but they muft not be planted fo near as 
that their fall, if it mould happen, would endanger them. 
Yews grow very flowly, otherwife they are the beft of all 
trees for this defenfive plantation. Trees fuffer by Winds, be- 
ing either broken or blown down by them ; but this may be 
in a great meafure prevented by cutting off great parf of the 
heads and branches of them, in places where they ftand moft 
expofed. 

Hops are the moft fubjedt to be injured by JVinds of any crop ; 
but this may be in a great meafure prevented by a high pale, or 
very thick thorn hedge ; this will both keep off the fpring 
Wind, which nips the young buds, and be a great fafeguard 
againft other Winds that would tear -the plants from their 
poles. The poles fhould always be very firm in the ground ; 
and the beft fecurity to be added to this, 'is a row of tall trees 
all round the ground. 

Winds, attended with rain, do vaft injury to the corn, by lay- 
ing it flat to the ground. The beft method of preventing this, 
■ is to keep up good enclofures; and if the accident happens, 
the corn mould be cut immediately, for it never grows at all 
j afterwards. It fhould be left on the ground, in this cafe, 
fome time after the cutting, to harden the grain in the eaf. 
Mortimer's Husbandry, p. 302. 
Large Wind, in the fea-language ; to fail with a large Wind, 

is the fame as with a fair Wind. 
Quarter Wind, at fca. See the article Quarter. 
Tropis Winds, i See the article Tropic, 
Side Wind, at fea, that which blows on the fide of the fhip_. - 
Wind, in the manege. A Horfe that carries in the Wind, is one 
that tofles his nofe as high as his ears, and does not" carry 
handfomelv. 

5 X The 
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The difference between carrying in the Wind, and beating 
Upon the hand, is, that a horfe who beats upon the hand, 
ftiakes his head, and refills the bridle ; but he who carries in 
the Wind, purs up his head without fhaking, and only fbme- 
times beats upon the hand. The oppofite to carrying in the 
Wind, is arming and carrying low. 

Vf in a- Flower, in botany, the Englifh name of the anemone, 
See the article Anemone. 

The proper foil and culture of the many varieties of this beau- 
tiful flower are thefe : For the foil, take a quantity of frefh 
light fandy loam, or hazel earth from a common, or dry pa- 
fture, not dug above eight or ten inches deep ; mix this with 
a third part its quantity of rotton cow-dung, and lay it up in a 
heap ; turn this over at leaft once a month, and every time 
pick out the {tones, and break the clods. After this mixture 
has been twelve months made, it will be fit for ufe. 
The beds of this earth mull be prepared in September, and 
fhould be made eight inches deep, if it be in a wet foil ; but 
if in a dry one, three or four inches will be fumoient ; three 
weeks after this has been laid in, ftir it for fix inches deep 
with a fpade, and then with a ftick draw lines each way of thi 
bed, at four inches d'ftance, fo that the whole may be ii 
fquares ; then make a hole three inches deep in the center of 
each fquare, and plant a root in each ; and when all are planted, 
rake the earth of the whole bed fmooth, fo as to cover the 
roots two inches thick. The feafon of planting thefe roots 
for forward flowers, is the middle of September, and for the 
later in October": this is beft done at a time when there are 
gentle rains. Some roots fbould alfo be faved to be planted 
after Chriltmas, for fear of accidents to the former from very 
hard weather. 

Thefe ufually flower three weeks after thofe planted in autumn. 
In the beginning of April the early planted roots will begin to 
flower, and they will keep in flower near a month, if the 
weather prove favourable, and they are properly fhaded with 
matts, laid over hoops in the greateft heat of the day : the 
fecond, and laft planted ones, will follow thefe ; and, in the 
whole, there will be at leaft two months fine flowering. 
Toward the latter end of May the firft planted roots will lofe 
all their leaves, and they muff, be then taken up and wafhed 
clean, and laid to dry on mats in the fhade ; after which they 
are to be put up in paper bags, and hung up till the time of 
planting them comes on again. The later planted ones are to 
be taken up alfo as foon as their leaves are decayed, and not 
buffered to remain to make new fhoots ; for then it is too late 
to remove them. 

They are propagated two ways, either by dividing the roots, 
or by fowing. The roots are to be divided as foon as they are 
taken up out of the ground : they will fuccced if broken into as 
many parts as there are eyes or buds in them ; but they flower 
moil ftrongly, if not parted toofmall. 

The way, by fowing, is this : Choofe firft fome good kinds of 
Anemones, plant thefe early, and they, will produce ripe feed 
three weeks after the flower firft blows. This muft be care- 
fully gathered, and in Auguft it fhould be fowed in pots or 
tubs, or a very well prepared bed of light earth, rubbing it 
between the hands with a little dry fand, to prevent feveral of 
the feeds from clinging together, and fpreading them as even 
as poflible all over the bed ; after this a light hair brum fhould 
be drawn many times over the furface of the bed, to pull afun- 
dcr any lumps of feed that may yet have fallen together j. ob- 
ferving not to brufh off the feed, and as much as poffible not 
to brufh it into heaps. When this is done, fome light earth, 
.about a quarter of an inch deep, fhould befifted over the bed. 
If the weather be hot, the bed muft be at times covered with 
mats laid hollow, and gently watered. 

In about two months after fowing, the plants will appear, if the 
feafon has been favourable, and they are to be carefully de- 
fended from the hard frofts by proper covering, and from the 
heat of the fun afterwards by a moveable reed fence. As the 
fpring advances, if the weather be dry, they muft be gently 
watered, and when their green leaves decay, there muft be a 
quarter of an inch more earth lifted over them, and the like 
'again at Michaelmas ; and the bed muft be kept clear from 
weeds, and the following fpring they will flower. Miller's 
Gardener's DicT:. 

Wind-Ga//, a name given by our farriers to a diftemperature of 
horfes. In this cafe there are bladders full of a corrupt jelly, 
which, when let out, is thick, and of the colour of the yolk 
of an egg. 

They vary in fize, but are more ufually fmall than large. 
Their place is about the fetloc-joint, and they grow indif- 
ferently on all four legs, and are often fo painful, efpecially in 
the fummer-feafon, when the weather is hot, and the ground 
dry and hard, that they make the creature frequently ftumble, 
or fall abfolutely down. 

The general method of cure is to open the fwclling about the 
length of a bean, and to prefs out the jelly : when this is done, 
they apply a mixture of the oil of bays, and the white of an 
egg, covering it with tow. 

Another method is, after the jelly is all fqueezed out, to wrap 
round the part a wet woollen cloath, and then applying a tay- 
lor'shot iron, this is to be rubbed over till all the moifture is 



carried away ; it is then to be daubed all over with pitch, 
maftic, and refin, boiled together, laying tow in plenty over 
all. 

The Wind-galls that are fituated near the finews, are much 
the moft painful of all, and fooneft make the horfe lame. 
The general caufe of Wind-galls is fuppofed to be extreme 
work or exercife in very hot weather j but it is to be obferved, 
that thofe horfes, which have long joints, will be Wind-galled 
if they work never fo little. The worft Wind-galls are thofe of 
the hinder legs; all the above-mentioned will frequently mifs 
of fuccefs in thefe, and nothing but fire will cure them. 

Witso-Hatcb, in mining, a term ufed to exprefs the place at 
which the ore is taken out of the mines. 
The word batch is the general term ufed by the miners to ex- 
prefs an opening from the furface into the mine, or in the 
attempting to find a mine. 

Thus the word ejfay-hatches fignifies the openings made in 
fearch of the trains of fhoad-ftones ; and the tin-hatch in Corn- 
wall is the name of the opening by which they defcend into a 
tin-mine. 

The word Wind-hatch feems to be a corruption of winder- 
batch ; for at thefe places they have a winder conveying two 
buckets, the one conftantly up, the other conftantly down ; the 
man below fills the bucket that defcends ; and when that 
which afcends full is emptied at the mouth of the hatch, the 
perfon who has the care of that part of the work, delivers it 
empty to go down again. Phil. Tranf. N°, 69. 

WiND-Sails, in afhip, are made of the common fail-cloth, and 
are ufually between twenty-five and thirty foot long, accord- 
ing to the fize of the fliip, and are of the form of a cons end- 
ing obtufely ; when they are made ufe of, they are hoifed by 
ropes to about two thirds or more of their height, with their 
bafis diftended circularly by hoops, and their apex hanoino- 
downwards in the hatch-ways of the {bin ; above each of thefe^ 
one of the common fails'is fo difpofed, that the greardt part of 
the air, rufhing againff. it, is directed into the Wind-jail, and 
conveyed, as through a funnel, into the upper parts of the 
body of the fhip. Phil. Tranf. N°. 463. p. 65. 

Wmo-Sbock, a name given by our farmers to a diftemperature 
to which fruit-trees, and fometimes timber-trees, are fub- 
je&. 

It is a fort of bruife and ffiiver throughout the whole fubftance 
of the tree ; but the bark being often not affccled by it, it is 
not feen on the outfide, while the infide is twifted round, and 
greatly injured. 

It is by fome fuppofed to be occafioned by high Winds • but 
others attribute it to lightening. Thofe trees are moft ufually 
affected by it, whofe boughs grow more out on one fide than 
on the other. 

The beft way of preventing this in valuable trees, is to take 
care, in the plantation, that they are fheltered well, and to cut 
them frequently in a regular manner, while- young. 
The Winds not only twift trees in this manner ; but they of- 
ten throw them wholly down : in this cafe, the common me- 
thod is to cut up the tree for firing, or other ufes ; but if it be 
a tree that is worth preferving, and it be not broken, but only 
torn up by the roots, it may be proper to raife it again by the 
following method : Let a hole be dug deep enough to receive 
its roots, in the place where they before were ; let the {hag- 
gling roots be cut off, and fome of the branches, and part of 
the head of the tree ; then let it be raifed ; and when the torn' 
up roots are replaced in the earth in their natural iituation, let 
them be well covered, and the hole filled up with rammed 
earth ; the tree will, in this cafe, grow as well, and perhaps 
better, than before. If nature be left to herfelf, and the tree 
be not very large, the pulling off the roots will raife it. Mor~ 
timer's Hufbandry, vol. 2. pi 79. 

WiND-ThmJh, in zoology, a name given by fome 'to the red- 
wing, and fuppofed to be given from their generally firft ap- 
pearing with us in windy feafons ; but it appears more proba- 
bly to be, derived from the German name wint-trojfel, or 
vine-thrufh, from its doing great mifchief there in the vine- 
yards, by eating and deftroying the grapes. Ra/$ Ornitho- 
i°gy» P- 139- See the article Rsn-Wing. . 

V? USD-Hover, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of hawk, 
called alfo by fome the flannel, but more ufually the keflrel, 
and known among authors by the names of the timnmtulus and 
cenchris.' Jtay's Ornithol. p. -50. See the article Tinnun- 

CUI.US. 

WiND-Wdrd, (Cycl.) in the fea language, denotes anything 
towards that point from whence the wind blows, in refpedt of 
a fhip. 

WINDAGE of a Gun is the difference between the diameter 
of the bore, and the diameter of the ball. 

WINDER- Meb, in zoology, the name of a bird of the larus 
or gull-kind, moderately large, and defcribed by Aldrovand 
under the name of larus major. 

Its head is remarkably large and thick, and is of a mottled co- 
lour of white and grey ; its breaft and belly are alfo varie- 
gated with the fame colour, but they are fomewhat paler. Its 
beak is thick and ftrong, of a yellow colour, and very fharp ; 
and the opening of its mouth very wide. Its wings are varie- 
gated with white, grey, and chefnut- colour i and both thefe 
§ and 
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&nd the tail have much black in them. The feet are webbed 
and yellow, the claws are fharp, and the hinder toe larger 
than in mod birds of this kind. Ray's Zoology, p. 267. 

WINDING-Trfc^, in afliip. See the article Tackle. 

WINDOW (Cycl.)— Before §h.k Windows came into ufe, the 
Window cafements were commonly made of a tranfparent 
ftone called fpecularh lapis, and thence called fpecularia ; and 
before the fpecularia, veils were the only defence they had 
againft the weather. Bitifc. Lex. Antiq. in voc. Specularia* 

WINDY Tumors. See the article Windy Tumors. 

WINE (Cycl.) — The method of converting white Wines into 
red, fo much practifed by the modern ^'ne- coopers, is this : 
Put four ounces of turnefole rags into an earthen veflel, and 
pour upon them a pint of boiling water ; cover the veflel clofe, 
and leave it to cool ; ftrain off the liquor, which will be of a 
fine deep red, inclining to purple. A fmall proportion of this 
colours a large quantity of Wine. This tincture might be ei- 
ther made in brandy, or mixed with it, or elfe made into a 
fyrup with fugar for keeping. A common way with the 
Wine-coopers is to infufe the rags cold in Wine for a night or 
more, and then wring them out with their hands ; but the 

. inconvenlen cy of this method is-, that it gives the Wine a 
difagreeable tafte; or, what is commonly called the tafte of 
the rag ; whence the Wines, thus coloured, ufually pafs 
among judges, for prefled Wines, which have all this tafte 
from the canvas rags in which the lees are prefled. 
The way of extracting the tincture, as here directed, is not 
attended with this inconvenience ; but it loads the Wine with 
water; and if made into a fyrup, or mixed in brandy, it 
would load the Wine with things not wanted, fince the co- 
Jour alone is required. Hence the colouring of Wines has al- 
ways its inconveniencies. In thofe countries which do not 
afford the tinging grape, which affords a blood-red juice, 
wherewith the Wines of France are often ftained, in defect 
of this, the juice of elder-berries is ufed, and fometimes log- 
wood is ufed at Oporto. 

The colour afforded by the method'here propofed, gives Wine 
the tinge of the Bourdeaux red, not the Port ; whence the 
foreign coopers are often diftrefled for want of a proper co- 
louring for red Wines in bad years. This might perhaps be 

, fupplied by an extract made by boiling ftick-lack in water. The 
fkins of tinging grapes might alfo be ufed, and the matter of 
the turnefole procured inafolid form, not imbibed in rags. 
Sbazv's Lectures, p. 211. 

Any confiderable heat, or even a degree of fimmering, or te- 
pidity, will, by itsinteftine and fubtile agitation, that barely 
difturbs the fine faline and fpirituous parts, which are very 
fufceptible of heat, thereby disjoin them from the reft, and 
occafion an alteration in the tafte, tranfparency and durability 
of the Wine, as much as if the fpirit had been drawn off by 
diftillation, and afterwards poured in again, in which cafe the 
whole ceafes to be Wine, though it is poflible to bring it to 
Wine again, by bringing on a new fermentation. 
It is a common accident, and a difeafc in Wines, to be kept 
too hot, and is not eafy to cure when it has been of any long 
continuance, otherwife it may be cured by introducing a 
fmall artificial fermentation, that new ranges the parts of 
the Wine, or rather recovers their former texture : but the 
actual expofmg of Wine to the fire, or the fun, prefently dif- 
pofes it to turn eager; and the making it boiling hot, is one 
of the quickeft ways of expediting the proceis of making of 
vinegar. 

On the othw hand, Wine kept in a cool vault, and well fe- 
cured from the external air, will preferve its texture entire in 
all the conftituent parts, and fufficiently ftrong for many years, 
as appears not only from old Wines, but other foreign fer- 
mented liquors, particularly thofe of China, prepared from a 
decoction of rice, which being well clofed down in the veflel, 
and buried deep under ground, will continue, for along feries 
of years, rich, generous, and good, as the hiftories of that 
country Univeifally agree in alluring us. 
The fame is to be underftood of vinegar which has once 
thrown off the fuper-abundant earthy parts, and many of the 
oily ones which prefided in it while it was Wine ; whence the 
faline ones now get the attendant, and as it were fubdue and 
prefide over the fpirituous ones. In this ftate it will conti- 
nue perfect a long time ; good and ftrong vinegar, well flopped 
down, and "placed in a cool place, preferving itfelf unaltered 
for a long feries of years ; but if it be left open, fo that its fine 
vapour exhales, or its fubtile part be drawn from it, and again 
poured back ; in either cafe it lofes its uniform confiftence, 
and particularly its durability, and immediately hurries into 
vapidity and corruption. 

If either by fraud or accident a larger portion of water is 
mixed with Wine than is proper for its confiftence, and no 
way neceflary or eflential, this fupeffluous water does not only 
deprave the tafte, and fpoil the excellence of the Wine, but 
alfo renders it lefs durable; for humidity in general, arid 
much more a fuperfluous aqueous humidity, is the primary and 
reftlefs inftrument of all the changes that are brought on by 
fermentation. It may doubtlefs therefore be ufeful, and 
fometimes abfolutely neceflary, to take away this fuperfluous 
water from the other part which ftrictly and properly con- 
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ftitutes the Wine. This has been agreed upon on all hands as 
a thing proper ; but the manner of doing it has not been well 
agreed on ; fome have propofed the effecting it by means of 
heat and evaporation, others by percolation, and others by 
various other methods, all found unfuccefsful when brought 
to the trial ; but the way propofed by Dr. Shaw from Stahl, 
Js the moft certain and commodious ; this is done by a con- 
centration of the Wine, not by means of heat, but of cold. 
StuM's Schediafm. de Concentrations Vini. See' the next 
article. 
Condenfing of Wines ; a phrafe ufed by Stahl, and fome other 
writers, to exprefs what is more ufually called the concen- 
trating them, that is, the freeing them from what fuperflu- 
ous humidity they contain, and by that means rendering them 
more rich and noble, freeing them from their taftelcfs part* 
reducing them to a fmaller bulk, and by that means making 
them fitter for tranfportation, and finally rendering them more 
durable in their perfect ftate, and much lefs fubject to the va- 
rious accidents that make them decay. 

Various methods have been attempted for the effecting of this, 
and great objections found in the way of all of them, except 
the lateft, brought into ufe by Stabl, and fince recommended 
greatly to the world by Dr. Shaw in his chemical eflays. 
If any kind of Wine, but particularly fuch as has never been 
adulterated, be in a fufficient quantity, as that of a gallon of 
more, expofed to a fufficient degree of cold in frofty weather^ 
or be put into any place where ice continues all the year, as 
in our ice-houfes, and there fuffered to freeze, the fuperfluous 
water that was originally contained in the Wine, will be frozen 
into ice, and will leave the proper and truly eflential part of 
the Wine unfrozen, unlefs the degree of cold fhould be very 
intenfe, or the Wine but weak and poor. This is the princi- 
ple on which Stahl founds his whole fyftem of condenfing 
li^ines by cold. 

When the froft is moderate, the experiment has no difficulty, 
becaufe not above a third or a fourth part of the fuperfluous 
water will be froze in a whole night j but if the cold be very 
intenfe, the beft way is, at the end of a few hours, when a 
tolerable quantity of ice is formed, to pour out the remaining 
fluid liquor, and fet it in another veflel to freeze again by it- 
felf: this is proper, for two reafons ; firft, becaufe the quan- 
tity of ice growing large, more of the concentrated Wine will 
be apt to lodge in it than fhould, and it will require a longer 
time to drain and clear away from the ice. The making the 
experiment will fufficiently explain this to any body ; for, 
without breaking the ice, the unfrozen part will, barely by 
inclining the veflel, find its own way out, and drain clear 
from the watery part, which is now converted into ice ; fo 
thafif the draining be perfect, the ice of the molt perfectly 
red Bourdeaux claret will become nearly as clear and pale as 
water, and will refolvebyheat into an almoft entirely colour- 
lefs phlegm. This is no fmall curiofuy attending this expe- 
riment, and at the fame time affords a criterion of its exact 
performance. 

if the veflel, that thus by degrees receives the feveral parcels of 
the condenfed Wine be fuffered to ftand in the cold freezing 
place where the operation is performed, the quantity lying 
thin in the pouring out, or otherwife, will be very apt to 
freeze anew ; and if it be fet in a warm place, fome of this 
aqueous part thaws again, and fo weakens the reft. The 

■ condenfed Wine therefore fhould be emptied in fome pkee of 
a moderate degree as to cold or beat, where neither the ice 
may diffolve, nor the vinous fubftance mixed among it be 
congealed. But the belt expedient of all is to perform the 
operation with a large quantity of Wine, or that of feveral 
gallons, where the utmoft exactnefs, or the danger of a trifling 
wafte, needs not be regarded. 

By this method, when properly performed, there firft freezes 
about one third part of the whole liquor, and this is properly 
the more purely aqueous part of it, mfomuch that when all 
the vinous fluid is poured off, to be again expofed to a concen- 
tration, the ice remaining behind, from this firft freezing, be- 
ing fet to thaw in a warm place, diflblves into a pure and 
taftelefs water. 

If the. Wine, now once concentrated, fhould, by a long, con- 
tinuance in the freezing cold, be again congealed to the ut- 
moft (unlefs the cold were very fevere indeed) and then again 
be drained from its ice, there, foon after this, falls to. the 
bottom of the veflel, a pure white powder or tartar, and even 

■ the icy part afterwards depofits alfo a little of the fame fub- 

■ ftance after thawing; and after the Handing two or three 
; days, there is always more and more of this tartar precipi- 
' tated, and that conftantly the more in proportion as the Wine 

was more auftere, or lefs adulterated with fugar brandy, or 
the like, for thefe things contain no tartar. 
The ice of the fecond operation on a quantity of Wine, differs 
in nothing from that of the firft, provided only that the Wine 
was poured clear off from it, before the ice is fet to melt, by 
which means it diflblves into a clear phlegm. This fhews 
the excellency of the operation, as it lofes not its efficacy upon 
repetition, but brings away mere water as well at laft as at 
firft, without robbing the Wine of any of its genuine or truly 
valuable parts. The remaining liquor, which, hai efcaped be- 
ing 
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ing frozen in thefc two operations, is a real concentrated Wine, 
as appears by its colour, confiftence, tafte, and fmell ; for it 
now has all thefe properties in a much larger degree, than while 
it contained fo much fuperfiuous moifture of a merely aqueous 
kind. It therefore becomes a nobler and richer Wine, than 
could any way be procured without fuch a contrivance. For 
as, by this means, two thirds of the quantity are taken away 
in the better forts of Wine, and three fourths in the weaker, 
what remains mult needs poffefs three or four times the 
ftrength and virtues of the fame quantity of the crude Wine. 
This operation, though it be perfect in regard to Wines, yet 
does not fucceed fo well in regard to the malt liquors. The 
experiment has been fairly tried by Stahl on a gallon of ftrong 
malt drink, and the fuccefs was as follows : The ice feparated 
in the firft operation, when thawed by heat, refolved into a 
liquor of the colour and tafte of fmall beer ; and the fecond 
concentration afforded an ice of much the fame kind, which 
might have palled for ordinary fmall beer, but foraflafhy wa- 
tery tafte that manifeftly predominated in it. The liquor un- 
frozen was but a pint and half by meafure, but it was ex- 
tremely rich and thick, and feemed very ftrong and fpir'ttuous, 
and perfectly aromatic, or highly flavoured. The confiftence 
was fomewhat like that of a thin fyrup, and it had a pleafing 
foftnefs that fheathed the acrimony of the fpirit, and covered 
the bitter tafte of the hop. 

The mucilaginous nature which is predominant in all malt 
liquors, occafions a great inaccuracy in this experiment, as 
not fuffering the water to run clear, or be feparated from the 
richer tincture of the malt, nor letting the condenfed liquor 
be obtained clean from the ice ; but as the lofs occafioned by 
this is not great, and the liquor is much cheaper than Wine, 
if this fhould ever come into ufe in the large way, the thawed 
liquor of the ice might be ufed again in a new brewing, and fo 
the lofs of that part of the ftrength which was carried away 
by the freezing be recovered. 

The phlegm of IVine, feparated by this operation, when it has 
not fucceeded perfectly well, carries off fomething alfo of the 
flavour and tafte of the Wine ; and this need not be fuppofed 
all loft, tor this liquor alone will, if ftrong enough, ferve 
excellently to make vinegar, or if not fo much impregnated 
as to do for that purpofe, it will ferve the vinegar-makers in- 
ftead of other water, and be of fo much advantage in the pro- 
cefs, as fully to make up for the quantity of Wine loft. 
The frozen part, or ice, confifts only of the watery part of 
the Wine, and may be thrown away, and the liquid part re- 
tains all the ftrength, and is to be preferved. This will never 
grow four, mufty, or mouldy afterwards, and may at any 
time be reduced to Wine of the common kind again, by ad- 
ding to it as much water as will make it up to the quantity 
that it was before. 

Wines, in general may by this method be reduced to any de- 
gree of vinofity or perfection. Thus, for example, if a, Wine 
of a moderate ftrength have a third part of its water taken 
away, in form of ice by congelation, the remaining part will 
thereby be doubled in ftrength and goodnefs : for if we allow, 
in the better forts of Wine, that one third part, which is near 
the truth, is truly good or vinous, and two third parts are no- 
thing but water, one third part of the good Wine being blend- 
ed among the two third parts of water, of no ftrength nor value ; 
it follows, that if one of thefe third parts of water be taken 
away, and all the Wine left, that which was before but one 
third Wine, is now one half Wine, no way reduced in its 
ftrength, and therefore the whole muft be ftronger in that 
proportion. 

But if this operation of congelation be carried to the utmoft, 
and be practifed on a large quantity of Wine, and with a very 
intenfe cold, and the ice taken away feveral times, and the 
Wine, thus freed from a part of its water, again and again 
expofed, it will be found that good Wines will be reduced to 
one fixch part of their original quantity j and the vintner will 
eafily find out the ufe of this remaining fixth part, which is a 
true quintcflence of Wine, and will be of the utmoft benefit, 
j by mixing in fmall quantities with- poor and low-flavoured 
Wines, to meliorate and improve them ; and even to convert 
the low-flavoured and leaft valuable ones into thofe very Wines 
-from which this condenfed. part was procured. 
Glauber laboured hard at bringing this- fort of thing to bear, and 
attempted it with what he called the quinteflence or effential 
oil of Wine ; but this, though prepared ever fo curioufly from 
the very fineft Wines, was never found to anfwer well on the 
trial, but retained a nidorousand difagreeable flavour, different 
from that of the Wine. Glauber's method, therefore, which 
was excellent in theory, is by this method of congelation re- 
duced to practice, and that with little trouble, and the great- 
eft advantage. 

The benefit and advantage of this method of congelation, if 
reduced to practice in the large way, in the Wine countries, 
muft be evident to every body. Concentrated Wines, in this 
manner, might be fent into foreign countries, inftead of Wine 
and water, which is what is ufually now fent, the Wines they 
export being loaded, and in danger of being fpoiled by three 
( or four times their own quantity of unneccilary, fuperfiuous, 
and prejudicial water. 

The bufinefs is, how to perform the operation, "for Wine- 
8 
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countries being in general hot countries, the bufinefs of freez- 
ing will not be fo eafily carried on there as in the cold ones : 
but this is an objection eafily folved by obferving, that in moft 
of the Wine countries that we are acquainted with, there are 
hills and mountains, the tops of which are covered with fnow 
all the year round ; and all who are acquainted with natural 
philofophy, very well know, that where there is fnow to be 
had, there will be nodifficulty'about freezing. 
The difficulty refts therefore not in the matter of freezing, 
but in the reducing the Wines, when thus concentrated, to 
their due and natural ftate again ; for though the addition of 
water alone does this in a tolerable manner, yet better means 
may certainly be found on farther trials. The way of ufing 
poor Wines, and fuch as in themfelves are of little ufe or va- 
lue, is always a good one, and is fufficiently advantageous ; 
becaufe what there is in the price of thefe above water, is 
made up to the proprietor in the quantity of the final produce; 
water could only give the fame quantity of the Wine that there 
was originally, and before the condensation ; but thefe Wines 
will bear to be mixed in fo much larger a quantity, that the 
produce will warrant the gaining by the practice. 
This method is not practicable to advantage in the Wine coun- 
tries alone. Dr. Shaw afllires us, that he has himfelf experi- 
mented it here, and with the ufe of proper freezing mixtures, 
has reduced Wines in England to a much fmaller quantity, 
in proportion to the whole, than in the ftrongert of Stahl's 
experiments. It is evident that, by how much the quan- 
tity is fmaller, by fo much it is richer and ftronger, provided 
that the operation has been properly performed. The Doctor 
allures us, the noble effence or rob, thus prepared, is capable 
of working almoft miracles, by turning water into Wine, and 
the like ; but that, in order to its fucceeding well, there re- 
quires great care in the operator, when the congelation is re- 
peated the laft times. Shaw's Chemical EfTays. Stahl's Con- 
centrat. Vin. - 

Difeajes of Wines. All Wines, malt liquors, and vinegars, 
which are well made, and perfect in their kind, will grow fine 
of themfelves, barely by Handing ; fo that if they do not 
thus grow fine in a reafonable time, it is a fign that they la- 
bour under fome difeafe; that is, they are too aqueous, too 
acid, too alkaline, or they tend to putrefaction, or the like. 
In all thefe cafes, which may properly enough be called the 
difeafe s of Wines, fuitable remedies are required before the 
Wines will grow fine. The moft general remedy hitherto 
known for all the difeafes of Wines, is a prudent ufe of tarta- 
rized fpirit of Wine, which not only enriches, bu,t difpofes ail 
ordinary Wines to grow fine. Shaw's Lectures, p. 209. . 

Extemporaneous Wine. A hundred weight of good treacle 
will produce, according to the art of the diftiller, from four 
to feven gallons of pure alcohol ; that is, from eight to four- 
teen gallons of the common-proof melafles fpirit. The ft ill - 
bottoms have many ufes. The diftillers fcald and recover 
their mufty cafks with them, and they may be ufed for all 
thofe purpofes of cleanfing where argol is required. Mr. 
Boyle's acid fpirit of Wine, or a fpirit very like it, may alfo 
be procured from them, and a matter analogous to what Bec- 
cher calls the media fubjlantia vini. This liquor gives a du- 
rable extemporaneous Wine. 

Fining of Wines. See the article Fining. 

Low Wines, in the diftillery, the term for the fpirituous liquor 
diftilled immediately from the fermented matter, and continued 
running fo long, that the laft of it was not at all inflammable. 
This liquor is afterwards rectified to a proof-fpirtt of the 
ftrength of brandy, and thence to a rectified fpirit, called al- 
cohol, pr fpirit of Wine. Shaw's Lectures, p. 216., 

Wine Lees. The diftillation of Wine lees into fpirit is con- 
ducted very much in the fame manner with that of the malt- 
wafh, when diftilled with the mealy part in it : The princi- 
pal difference is on this account, that the. .oil of the malt be- 
ing very naufeous and difagreeable, the utmoft care ifi.to.be 
ufed to keep it back in all the procefles of primary diftillation, 
and of rectification; whereas, on the other hand, the oil of 
the Wine lees being a very agreeable and pleafant one., as-much 
care as poflible is to be taken to bring it over with the fpirit. 
Glauber has written .a peculiar treatife on this fubjt&t/ in 
which, without touching upon the moft advantageous, pro- 
duction of all, he has proved the work to be fo .very profitable, 
that the whole .ufually-pafles for one of his, wild flights, rather 
than a folid bufinefs-. ■■ ; ■-,;■•' • 

The' method of diftilling a liquid ,lee for its fpirit, is a thing 
very univeifally known ; but the advantageous thing, on this 
bafts, is the diftilling a dry lee prefted and preferveil, and the 
managing the bufinefs in fuch a manner as at firft or laft to 
procure and feparate all its valuable parts. The fblidlee, 
here mentioned, is that ufually fold to the' hatters in England, 
and is the fame-thing that in France and other Wine countries 
the vinegar-makers difpofe of in cakes,, after they have pref- 
fed out all the Wine, ahd which is afterwards burn^, and 
makes what Lemery and others cull rineres clavellati ; and the 
Englifl), gravelled ajhes, a fixed alkalr falt-like pot-afti. ' 
This lee, when to be ufed for diftilling, mould, be that of the 
French Wines, and either fuch as is, newly preffed, or has 
been well fecured by packingan a clofe manner in tight cafks, 
with fome proper contrivance of dry land, or the like, to keep 

its 
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its external furface from the contact of the air, which is very 
apt to corrupt or putrify it. 

If this lee is intended to be kept many months, it will be very 
proper to fecure it by fprinkling the layers as they are packed 
up with a little brandy. The expencc of this is nothing, for 
the brandy is recovered again in the operation. 
The effential oil of any fermented fubffance is always found 
preferved in great quantity in the lee or fediment of the fer- 
mented liquor, and in regard to the diftilh'ng of thefe dry XVine 
lees, the great article is the feparating this oil to advantage. 
In order to this, the folid lee muft be fet to fteep in fix or 
eight times its own weight of water, ftirring the whole well 
together at times ; in this manner the liquor will take up all 
the lighter and better part of the lee, and will become thick 
and muddy, thecoarfer part of the cakes, which is of lefs va- 
lue, fubfidins; to the bottom. The thick liquor, without 
thefe lumps, is to be put into the common Hill, and the liquor 
worked off, as in the common way, by the cbemifts, to ob- 
tain the effential oils of plants. The frill mult be made hot 
and dewy before the liquor is put in, and the fire afterwards 
kept well regulated, otherwife there will be danger of burning ; 
but the better way to fecure it is to put fome loofe flicks at 
the bottom of the ftill. 

The oil is thus brought over with the liquor, and is to befe- 
parated in the common way, by means of a feparating pot 
placed under the nofe of the worm ; but if this oil is defired to 
be obtained fine, the pot muft be fhifted foon, for, after a 
time, a grofs, reiinous, and much lefs agreeable oil, will mix 
itfelf with it, and cannot be feparated again without great 
trouble, and a fecond diftillation, and that will not fucceed 
without great care. Shaw's Eflay on Diftillery. 

Ph'dofophic Spirit of Wine, in the writings of fome che- 
mifts and phyficians, a phrafe that often occurs as the name 
of a liquid prepared from Witie, and endued with very re- 
markable properties. 

It is generally fuppofed that this was the fame fort of liquor 
which we at this time call by the name of Spirit of Wine ; but 
this is a very erroneous opinion, and has led many into errors, 
about the operations in which it was concerned. It was truly 
no diftilled liquor, but the fpirituous parts of Wine condenfed 
and concentrated by the freezing of the more aqueous part. 
See the article Concentrating of 'Wine, fupra. 

Pricked Wines. Aneafy method of recovering- tricked Wines 
may be learned from the following experiment : Take a bot- 
tle of red port that is pricked, add to it half an ounce of tarta- 
rized fpirit of Wine, make the liquor well together, and fet it 
by for a few days, and it will be found very remarkably al- 
tered for the better. 

This experiment depends upon the ufeful doctrine of acids 
and alkalies. All perfect Wines have naturally fome acidity, 
and when this acidity prevails too much, the Wine is faid to be 
pricked, which is truly a ftate of the Wine, tending to vine- 
gar: But the introduction of a fine alkaline fait, fuch as that 
of tartar, imbibed by fpirit o£ Wine, has a direct power of 
taking ofFthe acidity, and the fpirit of Wine alfo contributes 
to this, as a great prcfervative in general of Wines. If this 
operation be dexteroufly performed, pricked Wines may be 
abfolutely recovered by it, and remain faleable for fome time : 
And the fame method may be ufed to malt liquors juft turned 
four. Shaw's Lectures, p. 214. 

Saffron Wine, Vinum Crocatum. Sec the article Saffron. 

VfinE-Spirit, a term ufed by our diftillers, and which may 
feem to mean the fame thing with the phrafe fpirit of Wine ; 
but they are taken in very different fenfes in the trade. 
Spirit of Wine is the name given to the common malt fpirit, 
when reduced to an alcohol, or totally inflammable ftate ; but 
the phrafe Wine-fpirit is ufed to exprefs a very clean and fine 
fpirit, of the ordinary proof ftrength, and made in England 
from Wines of foreign growth. 

The way of producing it is by fimple diftillation, and it is 
never rectified any higher than common bubble proof. The 
feveral Wines of different natures, yield very different propor- 
tions of fpirit ; but, in general, the ftrongeft yield one fourth, 
the weakeft in fpirits one eighth part of proof- fpirit ; that is, 
they contain from a fixteenth to an eighth part of their quan- 
tity of pure alcohol. 

Wines that are a little four, ferve not at all the worfe for the 
purpofes of the diftiller, they rather give a greater vinofity to 
the produce. This vinofity is a thing of great ufe in the Wine- 
fpirit, whofe principal ufe is to mix with another that is tarta- 
rized, or with a malt-fpirit, rendered alkaline by the common 
method of rectification. All the Wine-fpirits made in England, 
even thofe from the French Wnes, appear very greatly dif- 
ferent from the common French brandy ; and this has given 
our diftillers a notion that there is fome fecret art practifed in 
France, for the giving the agreeable flavour to that fpirit; but 
this is without foundation. See the article Spirit. 
When we diftil Sicilian or Spanifh Wines, we do not produce 
Sicilian or Spanifh brandies ; and the true reafon of this is, 
that the Wines which they diftil on the fpot into brandy, are 
very different from thofe which they export as Wnes. 
Thofe they diftil are fo poor and thin, that they will not keep 
many months, nor can poflibly bear exportation. If we had 
in England thofe poor Wines 'they diftil into brandy near Bour- 
Suppv, V01. It, 
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deaux, Cognac, or up the Loire, there is no doubt but the 
fpirit we made from them would be tmfverfally allowed to be 
French brandy. We have proof of this from fome of the 
Scotch diftiilsries, where they, with no peculiar art, or fecret 
method* procure from fome of the poor pricked and damaged 
Wines received there, brandy fo nearly refembling that of 
France, that a good judge will fcarce be able to make the di- 
stinction. Wine-fpirits and brandies therefore are the fame 
thing, only with this difference, that the former is the product 
of a rich Wtne, and the latter of a poor one ; or, at the ut- 
moft, they differ only as our two home products, the cyder- 
fpirit and the crab-fpirit do. 

The Wine-fpirit, diftilled in England, is not eafy to be had 
pure and unmixed at our diftillers, nor under a price almoft 
equal to that of French brandy ; fo that ir it ever be required 
out of the trade, it is as well to ufe the French brandy, 
which will, in all cafes, ferve the fame purpofes, unlefs where 
a high flavour or a" copious effential oil are required. All 
other fpirits are carefully divefted of their oil in the rectifica- 
tions ; but the Wine-fpirit is coveted only for its oil, and all 
that can be obtained is preferved in this, its principal ufe being 
to give a flavour to a worfe fpirit, and to cover the tafte of a 
difagreeable oil in it. 

When a cafk of Wine chances to turn four in private hands, it 
is worth while to diftil it for the fpirit. The lees alfo, if in 
any confiderable quantity, will yield fuch a proportion of the 
fame fort of fpirir, as to render it worth while ; and as the 
high flavour is not required in this intent, it will be beft to 
draw off the fpirit very gently, either by the cold or hot ftill, 
and afterwards it may be rectified without any addition, and 
reduced to the ftandard ftrength of proof. It thus makes a 
very clean and pleafant fpirit, though very different from the 
brandy from the fame country whence the Wine came. Shaiv's 
Eflay on Diftillery. See the article Spirit. 

Wiuz-Fly, in natural biftory, the name of a fmall black fly, 
found in empty Wne-ca(ks, and about Wine-\ees, and called 
by the Latins, bibio. • 

It is produced of a fmall red worm, very common in the fedi- 
ment of Wine. See the article Bibio. 

The drippings of Wine or beer-veffels, the preftings of the JVme 
or cyder-prefs, the pots in which honey has been kept, and 
in which a little remains fticking to the fides, and turning 
four, all afford vaft numbers of a fmall fpecies of worm or mag- 
got. This is of a white colour, and has two hooks placed 
near the head; in ffiort, it refembles, in all the parts, the 
maggot of the common flefh-fly. Multitudes of thefe fmall 
creatures live and move very briflcy about in thefe fubftances 
for feveral weeks together ; but at the end of that time, when 
they have arrived at their full growth, they enter into the 
nymph ftate under a covering or cafe made of their own ikin, 
which dries, and becomes of a brown colour. After eight or 
nine days in this ftate, the cafe is opened by the falling off of 
a fmall piece at the end, and the fly makes its way out. The 
fly is extremely fmall when its wings are not extended. 
It does not exceed the fize of the head of a middling pin; it is 
however very beautiful ; the breaft and body are yellow, the 
reticulated eyes are red, and the wings have all the rainbow- 
colours. The beft way of procuring thefe little flies, which 
make a very beautiful microicopic object, is to keep the mat- 
ter, in whicii the worms are placed, in a glafs, covered down 
with a paper ; as foon as the cover is taken off, at the time of 
their being in the fly-ftate, they rife up at once in the form of 
a cloud ; enough of them for obfervation will however re- 
main about the fides of the veffel. When examined, they are 
found to have all the regular parts of the larger flies ; their 
antenna; are oval and flatted, and their legs, and every other 
part, are as elegantly perfect, as they are feen to be in the 
moft elegant large fly. 

It is not known whether they are oviparous or viviparous ; but 
this is to be obferved, that they give us great light into the 
origin of animalcules in different fluids. Thefe are a fpecies 
of winged infect, fo fmall as fcarce to be vifible as they fly, 
and to thefe we owe the worms in the four fubftances before- 
defcribed, though we know not how or when they depofit 
them there. Thefe maggots or worms are of the number of 
thofe animals, fuppofed by the vulgar to be produced of cor- 
ruption. Snce we fee in thefe the evident courfe of nature in 
their origin, what prevents but that there may be numbers of 
flies yet fmaller than thefe, whofe eggs may be depofited in the 
fluids in which we find our microicopic animalcules. Reau- 
mur's Hift. Inf. vol. 9. p, 81. 

WING, [Cycl.) — Wings, among the fly-clafs, afford feveral 
fubordinate distinctions of the genera of thofe animals, under 
the antient general claffes. 

Several fpecies of flies, while they are in a ftate of reft, or only 
walking, fhew feveral regularly diftinct manners of carrying 
their Wings. The much greater number, however, carry 
them in a parallel or plain pofition. Among thofe who carrv 
them thus, fome have them in form of a fort of oars, their 
direction being perpendicular to the length of the body, which 
is not at all covered by them. This is the cafe in many of 
the libella?, and of the tipulae. 

Others carry their Wings in this manner, fo as that they cover 

a- part of the body, without at all covering one another. 

5 Y Among 
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Among the two-winged flies, the great blue flefh-fly, and 'the 
common fly about houfes, give us mffances of this. 
The Wings of others crofs one another on the body of the 
creature, and the degrees in which they cover one another, 
give occafion to feveral other fub-di (Unctions ; for fome of 
them over-hang on each fide the body of the animal, while 
others crofs one another, in fuch a manner as not to cover the 
body of the fly entirely, but leave a rim of it vifible and unco- 
vered on each fide of them. Some of the flies bred of water- 
worms have their Wings in this manner. 
Others have their Wings thus difpofed, but crofflng one ano- 
ther only in a part of their furface, and that at their extremi- 
ties ; fo that though they there cover the body of the fly, they 
leave a portion of the anterior part of the body naked. 
The Wings of other flies not only crofs one another on the 
body of the animal, but they round themfelves there; thefe 
are not exactly parallel in their fituation, but the upper Wing 
is more elevated on the middle of the body than on the 
fides. 

Some flies have their Wings placed upon their backs, and ap- 
plied againft one another. Thefe are in a perpendicular poii- 
tion; and feveral of the fmaller fpecies of libellze, and winged 
pucerons, are of this fort ; as are alfo the ephemerous, or 
day-flies. 

The Wings of other flies are applied obliquely againft their 
fides, and meet above the body by their inner edges ; thefe 
form, by their junction above, a kind of hollow roof, under 
which the body is placed. The flies produced from the puce- 

. ron-eater, and the formica-lco, are of this kind. Reaumur's 
Hift. Inf. Tom. 4. p. 136. 

Other flies have their Wings thus applied to their fides, and, 
inftead of riiing erect, bending themfelves at their meeting 
upon the creature's back, and forming a flat depreffed roof over 
the body. Of this kind are the Wings of many of the flies 
produced from water-worms. Ibid. p. 137. 
And finally, there are fome of the flies which carry their Wings 
in an oblique direction, but have them meeting under their 
bellies. Thefe are placed exactly contrary to thofe which 
form a kind of high roof over the creature's back ; and of this 
kind arc the Wings of that elegant fly which is produced from 
the cherry-worm. 

The ftru&ure of the Wings of different flies might alfo furnifh 
matter of farther diftinctions. The greater part of them are of 
a fine ftructure, and repreient the fined: gaufe, and are equally 
tranfparent, or nearly fo in all parts. Some flies, however, 
have Wings of a lefs degree of tranfparence, and fome even 
opake ones a . _ Others of the four-winged flies have obfeure 
fpots alfo diffributed near their very tranfparent texture ; fuch 
are the wings of the fcorpion- fly ; and fome of the two- winged 
flies have Wings partly opake, partly pellucid, the opake 
fpots being feparated by tranfparent lines b .— f Ibid. p. mi. 
-Ibid. p. ,38.] 

wings of Butterflies. The beautiful Wings of this genus of 
infects, are dtftinguifhed from thole of the fly-kind, by their 
not being thin and tranfparent, like them, but thicker and 
opake. This opacity in them is owing only to the duft which 
comes off" of them, and flicks to the fingers in handling them, 
and it is alfo to this duft that they owe all their beautiful va- 
riety of colours. The earlier naturalifts, for this reafon, di- 
itmguifhcd thefe infects by the appellation of fuch as had fari- 
naceous things. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. vol. 1. P. 1. p. 282. 
The uie of the microfcopc has taught us, that this duff is not 
the refult of fome other fubifance broken into fragments ; but 
every particle of it is a regularly figured body, made for the 
place and order it has in the covering of the Wing. 
The fevefal fpecies of butterflies, and even the different parts 
of the fame Wing, aftbrd'thefe bodies of different fhapes and 
figures. Moil of the authors who have written ofmicrofco- 
pic objects, have given the figures of the principal varieties of 
thefe, j but no one has given fo many as fioriani in his Micro- 
graphia, in which work the figures of the various kinds take 
up four quarto plates. 

It has been the general cuftom of authors to call thefe feathers ; 
.but they arc by Mr. Reaumur, with much greater juftice, cal- 
led icales. Their ftruaure has no refemblance to that of fea- 
thers, for they are little flat and thin bodies, of more or lefs 
length, and always having a fhort pedicle which enters into 
the fubffance of the Wing. That part of the fcale from 
which this pedicle is propagated, is rounded in molt cafes, 
and very frequently the other end is rounded alfo. The whole 
fcale therefore in thefe becomes of an oval figure. Others 
have a little dent in the middle of the end, oppofite to the pe- 
dicle, by which they are made to refemble the fhape of a heart 
at cards, and many of them are not abfolutely flat, but are 
more or lefs hollowed on the under fide ; And the ends, which 
are in fome plain and ftrait at the edges, are in others indented 
or jagged, and in fome cut into fmall and elegant fegments. 
The indentings of fome are but few in number, and thefe re- 
femble the fingers of a hand fpread open, the body of the fcale 
reprefeming the palm ; in fome, thefe fingers terminate in fharp 

. points, in others they are more obtufe, and in fome there are 
only three of thefe to each fcale ; in others there are as far as 
eight ; feme are regular triangular blades, and have their bafe 
very fhort, m comparifon to the length of the fides ; but this 



is varioufly cut and indented in all the manners before fpoken 
of. In fome thefe jags at the end feem propagated all along 
the fcale, and form in it fo many ridges, elevated above the 
reft of the furface on the upper fide, and hollowed on the un- 
der. Thofe which have thefe elongated ridges, have ufually 
alfo a lib running down the middle through their whole 
length, as the leaves of plants have, and the pedicle is in thefe 
fcales as in the leaves of vegetables, only an elongation of this 
middle fib. 

Befide thefe, which are the more ufual figures of the feathers 
or fcales of the Wings of butterflies, there are fome others ex- 
tremely different, and which neither Bonani, nor any other 
author has given the figures of till Reaumur. Thefe have lefs 
title to the appellation of Icales than any of the others, and at 
firft fight might feem indeed to have none at all. Their pe- 
dicle is fo long and flender, that they might be miftaken for 
hairs ; but that each of them is terminated by a fmall flat plate, 
which is fplit a little way down the middle, and in all refpects 
refemblcs the fcales before defcribed, which adhere to their 
fhort pedicles. There are, however, fome of this laft kind, 
which can by no means be called fcales. What, in thofe de- 
fcribed above, is a flat plate placed at the end of a very long 
and flender pedicle, is, in thefe, only a divifion of the extre- 
mity of the long capillary pedicle, into four or five parts, 
which have not breadth enough to entitle them to the name 
of fcales. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. vol. 1. P. r. p, 255. 
The diftinction in names in thefe matters, is abfolutely necef- 
fary, and the calling thefe bodies, ufually termed feathers, 
fcales, cannot well be avoided by an accurate obferver, be- 
caufe there are, in fome of the butterflies, fome parts which 
are covered with real feathers, fome other parts have only 
hairs, and fome others fcales ; all thefe have been called fea- 
thers by fome ; but they are fo different in themfelves, that 
they well deferve different denominations. Befide all thefe, 
fome parts of fome of thefe creatures are befet with real 
prickles, and fometimes even the fame part, in the fame ani- 
mal, is jointly covered with all thefe feveral forts of inveffures. 
When the Wing of a butterfly is viewed by a microfcope, the 
arrangement of thefe feveral bodies in it is feen to be extremely 
beautiful and regular. The fcales lie as regularly and evenly 
one over another, as the tiles on a houfe, or the Icales on the 
fifh-kind, every feries of them covering a fmall part of that 
feries which runs below it. The upper and under part of the 
Wing are equally furnifhed with thefe, and there is no fpecies 
of this creature, in every Wing of which there are not feveral 
figures of thefe fcales in feveral parts : But the greater part of 
the furface, a little diftant from the edges, has only one fort 
in moft fpecies. But this kind is different in the feveral fpe- 
cies ; in fome we only find the plain oval ones, in others the 
cordated, and in others thofe which are divided at the end, in 
the manner of the fingers of a hand. In other fpecies the Wings 
make a lefs elegant appearance, though more loaded with 
thefe fcales ; for the feveral feries of the beautiful forts of fcales 
which have been before defcribed, are in thefe buried under 
other very thick feries of thofe which have long capillary ffems, 
and appear only like fo many hairs. The extremities of the 
Wings of thefe infects appear to the naked eye as if bordered 
with a fort of fringe ; but, when examined by the microfcope, 
this fringe appears to be compofed of a number of oblong 
fcales, of the nature of thofe triangular ones before-defcribed, 
which have very narrow ends, in proportion to the length of 
the fides, and thefe ends are varioufly fingered. 
The ftru&ure of the Wing itfelf, which fupports thefe feveral 
fcales, hairs, &c. is very worthy our attention. In order to 
examine this,, it is neceflary to rub off all the duft or fcales. 
We then find that the Wing itfelf is framed of feveral large and 
ffrongribs, which all take their origin at that part where the 
Wing is fixed to the body, and thence extend themfelves along 
the feveral fides of the Wing. The largeft and thickeft of thefe 
furrounds the outer edge of the Wing, the largeft next to this 
extends itfelf round the interior edge, and the others direct 
their courfc along the middleof the Wing, and then divaricate 
and become ramified in the manner of the ribs in the leaves of 
plants. The fubffance which connects and fills up the fpaces 
between thefe ribs, is of fo peculiar a nature, that it is not ■ 
eafy to find any name to defign it by, at leaft there is no fub- 
ftance that enters the compofition of the bodies of the larger 
animals, that is at all analogous to it : It is a white fubffance, 
tranfparent and friable, and feems indeed to differ in nothing from 
that of the large and thick ribs, but in that it is extended into 
thin plates ; . but this is faying but little toward the determining 
what it really is, fince we are as much at a lofs to know by 
what name to call the fubffance they are compofed of. Mal- 
pighi indeed calls them bones ; but though they do ferve in the 
place of bones, rendering the Wing firm and ftrong, without 
making it heavy, and are, when cut tranfverfely, found to be 
hollow ; yet, when ffrictly examined, they do not appear to 
have any thing of the ftructure of bones, but appear rather of 
the fubftance of fcales, or of that fort of imperfect fcales, of 
which the covering of thofe infects which we call cruftaceous 
is compofed. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. vol. 1. P. 1. p. 259. 
Be this fubffance however what it will, it admirably ferves'the 
office nature feems to have intended it for, making the PPings 
at once very light and very firm ; and the millions of, final! 

and 
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and fiat (tales which cover them, fcarce at all increafe the j 
weight, and yet make an admirable defence for the middle \ 
part, where it is extended into thin plates between the ribs. 
In examining this part more narrowly, we find that it is tra- 
veled in all parts by a number of furrows or lines running 
from rib to rib, each marked with a vaft number of dufky- 
coloured points or foots. Mr. Reaumur compares thefe to 
the ridges and holes in the common papers on which pins are 
kept, and obferves, that thefe little dufky fpots are the holes 
which receive the items or pedicles of the feveral ferics of 
fcales. This is diftinctly feen by the microfcope, as the Wing 
is never wholly cleared of the fcales ; and the few which re- 
main fingly in their places, always fill up fome of the holes or 
obfcure points in thefe feveral ferics. 

The Wings of butterflies, thus large, and thus light, are very 
well able to fufhin them a long time in the air, and thus 
might be expected to fly better than moft other infedls ; but 
many people have obferved the irregular manner in which 
thefe infects ufually fly, which is not ftrait forward, but up 
and down, and to one fide and the other : this has been fup- 
pofed owing to fome imperfection of the Wings ; but, in 
reality, it is their great perfection that enables the creature to 
do this, and this manner of flying is abfolutely neceflary to the 
preferving their life, as birds of many kinds are continually 
after them while they are on the Wing ; and it is a pleafant 
fight to obferve, in what manner this fort of dodging motion 
in the butterfly difappoints the bird that flies ftrait at it, and 
often prefervcs it fafely for a long way together. 
All the beautiful variety of colours, which we fee on the Wings 
of thefe infects, is owing to the fcales and feathers. The fob- 
fiance of the Wing is tranfparent, and of one uniform and 
dufky-whitifh colour ; this however is wholly hid by the 
fcales planted on it, and is like the earth in a meadow, covered 
with a profufion of flowers of various forts and colours. Cer- 
tain parts of the Wings of fome fpecics have only blue fcales, 
other parts only purple, and others only yellow, and fo on, 
in the different fpecies of different colours, a fine deep black 
and a pearly white being two very common colours in them, 
and capable of producing a fine variety in the fhadowing : Arid 
as thefe arrangements of coloured fcales are difpofed with a 
beautiful regularity, they give us all the appearances of clouded 
veins and eyes that we fee. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. vol. i. P. i. 
p. 260. 
Wings of Gnats. Thefe are of a very curious flructure, and 
well worthy the ufe of the microfcope, to fee them diftinctly. 
It is well known, that on touching the Wings of butterflies, a 
coloured powder is left on the fingers, which, though to the 
naked eye it appear a mere fhapelefs duff, yet when examined 
by the microfcope, it is found to be very regularly figured 
beautiful bodies, in form of feathers and fcales : Thefe are of 
various figures, and all of them very elegant. The genera- 
lity of flies have nothing of this kind ; but the clofe examina- 
tion of the Wings of the gnat will mew, that they arc not 
wholly deftitute of them ; they arc much more fparingly be- 
llowed indeed upon the gnat than on the butterfly ; but then 
they are arranged with great regularity. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. 
vol. 4. p. 577. 

The Wings of the gnat, like thofe of moft other infefls, are 
of a cartilaginous fubftance ; friable,"and tranfparent as a flake 
of talc, and the circumference, and many parts of the inner 
ftructurc of the Wing are ftrengthened by flender but firm 
libs, which are divaricated into feveral ramifications. Thefe 
appear to us to be mere ftrait fibres ; but they are probab'v 
hollow, and perform the office of veflels, for carrying the 
fluids or air neceflary to the fupport of the Wing, as well as 
to ftrengthen it. In the Wings of butterflies there are fimil.r 
ribs, but they are there all hid by the fcales ; but it is not fo 
in'the gnat, for in its Wings, as in thofe of the other flies, 
thefe ribs feem naked. 

The affiftance of the microfcope (hews, however, that they 
are not abfolutely fo in the Wings of gnats ; but thefe nerves 
or ribs, with their feveral ramifications, look like fo many 
ftalks'of a plant covered with fmall oblong leaves. The feve- 
ral fcales that are attached to thefe ribs, make acute angles 
with them, and are directed toward the end of the Wing. ' 
The number of thefe fcales is very fmall in comparifon with 
tiiat of the butterfly-clafs ; but they make a (lighter and more | 
elegant ornament. There are fome fpecies which have the 
intermediate fpaccs of the Wing adorned alfo with thefe fcales"; 
but they are in thefe but thinly tattered. The intermediate 
fpaccs of the Wings, when they have no fcales, are finely 
wrought and pointed, and the innner edge of the Wings is al- 
ways bordered with a row of fcales in form of a fringe, which, 
in fome fpecies, is compofed of fcales all of the fame equal 
lize, and in others is made up of many of very various lengths ; 
and the exterior edge of the Wing, which is furrounded by a 
rib much thicker and ftronger than the interior, is not fringed 
with a feries of fcales, but is befet, at certain diftances, with 
a fort of long prickles. Ibid. p. 57S. 

The ordinary (hape of the fcales of the gnats Wings, is that of 
an oblong battledoor, one end of which is broader, and the 
other more pointed. The narrower, end is that from which 
goes the ftalk by which it adheres to the rib. The other end 
is fometimes more, fometimes lefs round, and is fometimes a 
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little hollowed in the middle. Some of thefe fcales are much 
longer m proport.on to their breadth than others, and fome 
ot them have their extremity formed into an open crefcent. 
Ail have a number of fine lines running longitudinally through 
the whole fcale. Ibid. p. 579. a 

Grf-Wisc, at Tea. Seethe article GoosT.-Win? 

WINTER {Cyd.)-W lN -s E K-H,.yning, in oui ftatutcs, a 
leatou between the eleventh day of November, and the three- 
and twentieth of April, which is excepted from the liberty of 
commoning in theforeft of Dean, &i. Stat. 20 Car. 2. c. v 
Bkunt. -> 

WINTERANUS Cortex, in botany, a name given to the wild 
cinnamon-tree, the characters of which are thefe : The trunk 
is about the thicknefs of one's thigh, rifing to about twenty or 
thirty foot high, having many branches and twi^s liahging 
downwards, making a very comely top. The bark confiits 
of two parts, viz. outward and inward. The outward bark 
is thin as a milled milling, of a wbitifh-afh or grey colour, 
with lome white fpots here and there on it, and feveral (hallow 
furrows of a darker colour, running varioufly through it, and 
making it rough ; its taffe is aromatic. The inward bark is 
much thicker than cinnamon, being equal in thicknefs to a 
miiled crown-piece, fmooth, of a whiter colour than the out- 
ward, of a much more biting and aromatic taftc, fomething 
like that of cluves, and not glutinous like cinnamon, but dry 
and crumbling between the teeth. The leaves come out near 
the ends of the twigs, without any order, (landing on inch- 
long foot-ftalks ; they are each of them two inches long, and 
one inch broad near the end where broadeft, and roundifh, 
being narrow at the beginning, and thence increafing in breadth 
to near its end, of a yelbwifh green colour, (hining and 
fmooth, without any inciflures about its edges, and fomewhat 
refembling the leaves of bay or laurocerafus. The ends of the 
twigs are branched into bunches of flowers, (landing fome- 
thing like umbels, each of which has a foot-ftalk, on°thc top 
of which is a calyx made up of fome foliola, within which 
(tand five fcarlet or purple petala, and within them is a large 
ftylus. To thefe follow fo many cauliculated berries, of the 
bignefs of a large pea, roundifh, green, and containing within 
a mucilaginous pale green, thin pulp, four black drilling 
feeds, or acini, of an irregular figure. 

All the parts of this tree, when frefh, are very hot, aromatic, 
and biting to the tafte, which is fo troublefome as fometimes 
to need a remedy from fair water. It grows in the low-land, 
or Savanna-woods in Jamaica, Antigua, and the other Ca- 
ribhec Iflands. 

The bark of this tree is what is chiefly in ufe, both in the 
plantations of the Englilh between the tropics, in the Weft 
Indies, and in Europe, and is, without any difficulty, cured 
by only cutting oft" the bark, and letting it dry in the (hade. 
The people of the Weft Indies ufe it inftead of all other fpices, 
being thought very good to confume the immoderate humidi- 
ties ofthe ftomach, help digeftion, expel wind, (sfc. 
It is likewife, as well there as in Europe, thought a very 
good remedy againft the fcurvy, and to cleanfe and invigorate 
the blood, being, among the apothecaries and druggifts of 
London,- ufed for thofe purpofes under this name, though 
differing from the true Cortex Winteranus, as may appear 
from the defciiptions of both ; but may very well fupply its 
place. Phil. Tranf. N°. 102. See the article Cortex, 
Cycl 
WIOCHIST, among the Indian natives of Virginia, is their 
pried, who is alfo generally their phyfician ; and is the perfon 
in the greateft honour amongft them, next to their king, or 
great war captain. Phil. Tranf. N°. 454. SeS. I. 
WIRE (Cycl.) — Iron Wire is made from fmall bars of iron, 
which are called ojleam iron, which are firft drawn out to a 
greater length, and to about the thicknefs of ones little finger, 
at a furnace, with a hammer gently moved by water. Thefe 
thinner pieces are bored round, and put into a furnace to aheal 
for twelve hours. A pretty ftrong fire is ufed in this opera- 
tion. 

After this they are laid under water for three or four months, 
the longer the better; then they are delivered to the workmen, 
called rippers, who draw them into Wire through two or 
three holes. After this they aneal them again for fix hours, 
and water them a fecond time for about a week, and they are 
then delivered again to the rippers, who draw them into Wire 
of the thicknefs of a large packthread. They are then anealed 
a third time, and then watered for a week longer, and deli- 
vered to the fmall Wire-drawers, called overhouje-men. 
In the mill where this work is performed, there are feveral 
barrels hooped with iron, which have two hooks on their up- 
per fides, on each whereof hang two links, which (land acrofs, 
and are faftened to the two ends of the tongs, which catch 
hold of the Wire, and draw it through the hole. The axis on 
which the barrel moves does not run through the center, but 
is placed on one fide, which is that on which the hooks are 
placed, and underneath there is faftened to the barrel a fpoke 
of wood, which they call a /mingle, which is drawn back a 
good way by the cogs in the axis ofthe wheel, and draws back 
the bairel, which falls to again by its own weight. The tongs 
hanging on the hooks of the barrel are by the workmen 
faftened to the end of the Wire, and by the force of the wheel, 
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the hooks being pulled back, draw the Wire through the 

holes. 

The plate in which the holes are is iron on the outfide, and 

fteel on the infide ; and the Wire is anointed with train oil, to 

make it run the eafier, it^y's Englifh Words, p. 133. 

Wires of Afleria, in natural hiftory, a name given by authors 
to a fort of extraneous foffil belonging to the Afterias, and be- 
ing a fort of branches from the body of that column. See the 
article Asteria. 

Wire of Lapland, The lavage inhabitants of Lapland have a 
fort of fhining flender fubftance in ufe among them on feveral 
occaiions, which is much of the thicknefs and appearance of 
our filver Wire, and is therefore called by thofe who do not 
examine its ftructure or fubftance, Lapland -wire-. 
The people of this miferable country find many ufes in every 
thing nature has afforded them, and, among the reft, that 
fpecies of ftag called the rein-deer, which is the mod: frequent 
animal among them, is not only ferviceable in furnifhing them 
with meat, cloaths, houfes, and the means of carriage and 
travelling j but its bones make many of their moft neceflary 
utenfils; and the finews, which are all carefully feparated in 
the eating, are, by the women, after foaking in water, and 
beating, fpun into a fort of thread, which is of admirable fine- 
nefs and ftrength, when wrought to the fmalleft filaments ; 
but when larger, is very ftrong, and fit for the purpofes of 
ftrength and force. Their Wtre 3 as it is called, is made of 
the fineft of thefc threads, covered with tin. The women do 
this bufmefs, and the way they take is to melt a piece of tin, 
and placing at the edge of it a horn with a hole through it, 
they draw thefc finewy threads, covered with the tin, through 
the hole, which prevents their coming out too thick covered. 
This drawing is performed with their teeth, and there is a 
fmall piece of bone placed at the top of the hole, where the 
Wire is made flat, fo that we always find it rounded on all 
1 fides but one, where it is flat. 

This Wire they ufe in embroidering their cloaths as we do 
with gold and filver ; and they often fell it to ftrangers, under 
the notion of its having certain magical virtues. Scheffe'r, 
Hift. Lapland. 

WVT-Fifo, in zoology, a name given by the Dutch in the 
Eaft Indies to a fifh common on thofe coafts, and feeming to 
be of the taenia kind. It is of the fize of our common whit- 
ing. Its back is ftrait and even, and its belly prominent. Its 

' fnout is pointed fomewhat upwards, and its tail forked. It has 
One fingle fpine or prickle on its back, and has a long belly-fin 
reaching from the head to near the tail. Its whole body is 
ftriated, and it has two long filaments or beards hanging from 
its fnout, and is a very fine and delicate fifh. Ray's Ichthyo- 
graphy, Append, p. 6. 

Wn-Fijb is alfo the name given by the Dutch to an Eaft 
Indian fifh, of the herring kind, caught in great plenty near 
the faores in many places, and called by Mr, Ray, albula-ln- 
dica. Ray's Ichthyogr. Append, p. 3. See the article Al- 

BULA-W&J. 

WITCHES Suiter, a name given by the common people of 
England to a fort of tremella growing on the bark of old trees, 
in form of a corrugated membrane. See the article Tre- 
mella. 

WITCH-Craft (Cycl.)— The old laws made in England and 
Scotland againft conjuration and Witch-craft are repealed by a 
lute ftatute, and no perfon is to be profecuted for any fuch 
crime, 9 Geo. 2. c. 5. Sect, r, 2, & 3. 
But pretenders to Witch-craft, or to tell fortunes, or to any 
crafty or occult fcience to difcover ftolen goods, may be im- 
prifoned for a year, put in the pillory, and bound over to their 
good behaviour. Ibid. Seel:. 4. 

WITHERS, (Cycl.) that part of a horfe where the mane ends, 
being joined to and ending at the tip of the fhoulder- blades. 
Thefe parts fhould be well raifed and pretty ftrong, for this is 
a fign of ftrength and goodnefs in the horfe. They keep the 
faddle from coming forward upon the horfe fhoulders and 
neck, which immediately galls and fpoils him. A hurt in 
this part is very difficult to cure, and, for this reafon, they 
fliould be lean rather than flemy, as they are then lefs fubject 
to be bruifed and hurt by the faddle. 

When there are fores on the Withers, the caufe mull be looked 
to, in order to determine a proper cure, and prevent a return. 
If the hurt be caufed by the largenefs of the faddle- bands, pro- 
vided that it be not too great, it may eafily be cured by the 
following remedy ; Take the whites of fix eggs, beat them 
with a piece of alum as big as an egg for a quarter of an hour, 
or till the whole is reduced to a thick fcum or froth ; let the 
fwelling he rubbed well with this mixture, and then covered 
, over with more of the froth ; this is to be left to dry on, and 
the application is to be repeated every ten or twelve hours ; 
notwithflanding that the heat and fwelling remains, this, by 
degrees, will take place, though not at firft. 
If the hurt be great, recourfc mult be had to bleeding ; and 
this may be repeated after two days, if the fwelling and in- 
flammation continue. 

If a tumour, with great inflammation, follow a bruife with 
the faddle-bows, the part affected is to be rubbed with lime- 
water, and covered with a lamb's fkin, the woolly part next 
the back : after the warning, the ointment, weli known among 



our farriers by the name of the Duke's ointment, is to be ap- 
plied ; and if the tumour inclines to fuppurate, the ointment 
muft be warned oft" with a mixture of vinegar and water 
warmed, mixed with a handful of fait to every quart of it : 
an ointment is then to be made of half a pound of populeon, 
and a quarter of a pound of black foap, and as much honey :. 
thefe are to be thinned with a large glafs of fpirit of wine, and 
the part is to be well rubbed with fome of this three or four 
times a day, covering it afterwards with a Jamb's-fkin. Some 
ufe, inftead of this ointment, a pultice made of powder of 
cummin-feed, linfeed-oil, and pigeons-dung, which does as 
well. 

Withers of the Bow of a Saddle, in the manege. See the ar- 
ticle Bow. 

^iTUV-R-Band, in the manege, a band or piece of iron laid 
underneath a faddle, about four fingers above the withers of 
the horfe, to keep tight the two pieces of wood that form the 
bow. 

WiTHER-^nMrg-, in the manege. A horfe is faid to be Wi~ 
ther-icrung, when he has got a hurt in the Withers ; which 
fort of hurts are very hard to cure. See the article Wi- 
thers, fupra. 

WITTENA-(?w«f (Cyd.)— In the Saxon times this was the 
chief court of the kingdom, where all matters, both civil and 
criminal, and thofe relating to the revenue, were determined. 
In civil and criminal matter?, it was a court, in the firft in- 
ftance only, for facts arifing in the county where it fat • but it 
heard and determined caufes from all other counties, by way 
of appeal. Lombard, Archaionom. 57, 239, 245. Mirror, 
c. 5. Sect. 1. 

To this court were fummoned the earls of each county, and 
the lords of each leet, as alfo the reprefentatives of towns, 
who were cliofen by their burgefles. Lombard, Archaionom. 
2 39- 

WIT WALL, a common Englifh name for the great fpotted 
wood-pecker, the pictts varhts major of authors. See the ar- 
ticle Pi.cus. 

WOAD, Ifatis, in botany. Seethe article Isatis. 

This ufeful plant makes a very confiderable article in trade, 
and is in many parts of the kingdom propagated to very great 
advantage. 

It requires a dry and warm foil, which fhould have lain quiet 
for fome time before. The land it is fown on muft be laid 
very even, and all the clods and large ftoneS taken away. It 
is to be fown in the latter end of July, foon after the feed is 
ripe. It will come up in Auguft, and muft then be houghed, 
leaving the plants about ten or twelve inches afunder, that 
they may be ftrong, and produce the larger leaves. It is ne- 
ver fown more than two years upon the fame land, becaufe it 
robs it greatly. ■ It is ripe for the cutting at different feafons, 
according to the drynefs or moifture of the weather ; but when 
the leaf is full grown, and of a fine green colour, it is known 
to he fit for ufe, and is to be cut immediately, left it fhould 
turn pale by ftanding. 

Good Woad will yield five or fix crops in a plentiful year, and 
very feldom gives lefs than three or four. The two crops firft 1 
cut are always the beft, and thefe are not to be mixed among 
the after- cuttings. 

An acre of ground ufually yields, one year with another, about 
a ton, which fells, according to its goodnefs, for from fix 
pounds to thirty. Miller , s Gardeners Diet. 
According to^Mortimer, the proper foil for this ufeful plant is 
a warm and rich land, and the longer it has lain unploughed 
the better, for the Woad requires a great deal of nourifhmenr. 
It will do very well on fandy and gravelly foils, if they are of a 
good depth, and have rich mould among them. 
When land is too rank for corn, nothing can prepare it for this 
crop better than Woad, abating the too great fertility of it. 
The land where it is tobefowed rnuft be laid very level, and 
the clods all broken. The time of fowing it is from the be- 
ginning to the middle of February. It muft be kept conftantly 
weeded; but if it come up ftrong, it will need the lefs trou- 
ble of this kind, as it will kill the weeds of itfelf. The plant 
muft be gathered when the leaves are fully grown, and 'have 
not yet loft their colour. What grows in winter is of no ufe 
as Woad for the dyers, but it is an excellent food for fheep. 
If the ground be dry, it muft be watered for a day or two be- 
fore the feed is fown, -other wife it does not fucceed well. 
It is remarkable of Woad, that it requires a peculiarity of cli- 
mate to bring it to its perfection, and make it fit for the dyers 
ufe ; and that in many places where it feems to grow Vigo- 
rouily, it yet never ripens this juice, which is its only value* to 
any degree of colour. 

The French cultivate this herb in as large quantities as we do 
in England, and have tried in many provinces j but they find 
it fail in feveral of them. In upper'Languedoc it arrives at a 
very great degree of perfection, and its leaves are very large 
and fucculent, and furnifh a blue colour, very ufeful in dying 
fluffs of all kinds ; but in Normandy, where there is much 
land proper to cultivate it on, it has been often tried with all 
the advantages of manure and hufbandry ; but the want of a 
fufficient degree of heat will not fuffer it to arrive at perfection. 
Its leaves, tho' as large as thofe of the Languedoc Woad, are 
never fo thick or fucculent, and the colour they afforfl is 
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. fmall, in quantity, and of a dufky-brownifhliue, that raiders 
it little regarded. Trait. Phyf. de Veflandes, 
Though ftfeatl gives a blue dye, yet it is ufed to prepare cloth 
for green and many other colours, when chey are defigned 
to bj permanent, and not to fade, Boyle's Works abr. vol. I. 
p. 169. 

Befide the plant properly figntfied by the name Woad, which 
dyes a blue colour, we have two others known in our Englifh 
ticrbals under this name, as alio that of wold or weld. Th'el'e 
are both called by the common people d$er*'s wecd ) and are the 
hdcola and the genijla tirJloria. 

The antients confounded all thefe three plants alfp under the 
fame names. Paul us iEgineta fecrhs to make them all the 
fame plant ; and Ncophytus, fpeaking of the ifatts 9 or our 
Woad, properly fo called, fays, that it was called by the La- 
tins, latum. This liitum has been by fome underftood to 
mean the luteola, and by others the genijla tinfloria ; but the 
latter opinion only is right, for it is defcribed to us by the an- 
tients as having leaves like the tinum, or flax, and flowers like 
the broom. 

WOLF, Lupus, in zoology. See the article Lupus. 

Wolf, in the hiftory of 'infects, the name of a fmall white 
worm or maggot, which fofefts granaries, and does very great 
damage there. 

It is in this ftate of the worm that it does the mifchief ; but 
this is not its perfect form, for it is afterwards transformed into 
A fmall moth, with white wings fpotted with black. 
This little maggot has fix legs, and as it creeps along, there 
iflues from its mouth an extremely fine thread or web, by 
which it faftens itfelf to every thing it touches, fo that it can- 
not fall. Its mouth is furnifhed with a pair of reddiih forceps, 
or biting inftruments, by means of which it gnaws its way not 
only into wheat and other grain, but perforates even beams of 
wood, boxes, books, and every tiling it meets with. 
Toward the end of fummer this pernicious infect may be feen 
crawling up the walls of corn-chambers, infefted with them, 
in great numbers ; they are then fearching a proper place 
where they may abide in fafcty during their aurelia-ftate ; for 
when the time of their undergoing this change approaches, 
they forfake their food, and the little cells they had formed of 
hollowed grains of corn clotted together, by means of the 
web coming from their mouths. They now wander about 
till they find fome wood, or other fubftance, to their mind, 
into which they gnaw holes with their phangs, capable of 
concealing them ; and there enveloping themfelves in a cover- 
ing of their own fpinning, they foon become a dark coloured 
fort of aurelb. They remain in this ftate all the winter ; but 
in April or May they come forth in their moth-fhape, and are 
then feen in vaft numbers taking ihort flights, and creeping 
up the walls. In this ftate they eat nothing; but they foon 
copulate and lay eggs, which are in the Chape of a hen's egg, 
but no larger than a grain of fand. Each female lays fixty or 
feventy eggs, which flie depofits in the little wrinkles of the 
grains of corn, where in about fixteen days they hatch, and 
the minute maggots immediately perforate the grain, and eat 
out all its fubftance, and with the threads which come from 
their mouths cement other grains to it, which they, in the 
fame manner, (coop out and deftroy. 

The watchful obferver has two opportunities of defiroying 
thefe devourers from among his corn. One is, when they 
forfake their food, and afcend the walls, which they will fome- 
times almoft cover. The other, when they appear in the 
moth-ftate. At both thefe times they may be crufhed to 
death againft the walls in great numbers, by clapping facks 
upon them : but they may be exterminated more effectually 
by clofing up all the windows and doors, and burning brim- 
fione on a pan of charcoal, letting the room be full of the 
fumes of it for twenty-four hours. This certainly deftroys the 
animals, and does no fort of injury to the grain, not commu-. 
nicating the flighted fcent to it. Baiter's Microfcope, 
p. 222. 

tVoLF-/Vy. See the article Lupus. 

WotF-Sp/der. See the article Lupus. 

WofF-Net, a term ufed by the fportfmen for a kind of net ufed 
in fifliing, which takes great numbers, and has its name from 
the deftruction it caufes. 

It is ufed both in rivers and ponds, and is of the nature of the 
rattle, excepting only the wanting the four Wings. The 
trunk or coffer confifts of feven feet, befidc the two gullets. 
It is fupported by hoops, and is to be placed in fome part where 
there is an abundance of fedges, rufhes, and water- grafs. 
There is to be a place made for the net here, by the ufe of a 
paring-knife, cutting away all the weeds and other matter, 
for the fpace that will contain it j and when the net is placed, 
there are to be two allies cut or cleared in the fame manner, 
one on each fide of the net, that the ftfh may be invited into 
them, and by them into the net. There muft be fome itoncs 
or leaden weights ufed to fink the net, and a long pole faftened 
to the upper part of the mouth of it, by means of which, 
' when it is well filled with fifth, it may be lifted up and taken 
to the fhorc. 

\\ T oi¥ -Tooth, a term ufed by our dealers in horfes to exprefs an 
inconvenience that creature is fubject to, in regard to its 
teeth. 

iiuppL. Vol. II. 
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i 'here are ufu illy two of thefe /fo/wj-teethj which are {mail 
and grow in the upper jaw, next to die great grinding teeth : 
thefe are fo tender and painful, that the horfe cannot chew it? 
meat, but is forced to let a great part of it fall out of his 
hiouth, or to (wallow it half chewed. 

The remedy, in this cafe, is to tie up the horfe's head to fome 
part of the rafter, and open his riiouth with a cord, then with 
an inftrument like a carpenter's gouge, and a mallet, the teeth 
that are thus troub'efome are to be knocked out, and the 
holes filled up with fait. 

If the upper-jaw teeth hang over thofe of the under jaw, and 
by that means cut the mouth, the fame inftrument is to be 
bled, and the teeth are to be pared fhortcr by little and little. 
When they are fufficiently pared down, they muft be filed 
fmooth, and the mouth walhcd with vinegar and fait, and 
the whole complaint will be thus removed. 

Wotr's-Grapes. Sec the afticleLYcosTApHYLJE. 

WolfV-/Wj. Seethe article Lycopersicon. 

WOMB (Cycl.) — It is the opinion of Boyle, that as in the earth, 
which is the fruitful Womb of all the feeds of plants, fo in the 
Wombs of all animals, while in a fit and proper ftate for con- 
ception, there muft concur three things; a benign heat to 
cherflh, a due fermentation to agitate and dilate, and a due 
proportion of moifiurc, ready to enter with eafe into the pores 
opened by the fermentation. ' 

To thefe qualities is owing, in all probability, the menftrual 
difcharge of women, the blood being agitated and rarified, in 
a part deftined to thefe offices, for the ufe of an included foe- 
tus ; and when that is not there, this fluid fwells, and opens 
the veffels, fo as to bin ft out into a profiuvium. It is re- 
markable that the Womb in the human, and one more fpecies 
of animal befide, that is, the monkey, difcharges this blood 
regularly; all other animals, at the time of the effervefcence 
in that part, which is at intervals of longer periods, difcharg- 
ing only a fmall quantity of an aqueous matter, as is feen in 
mares, cows, csY. It is obferved by the medical writers, 
that there is an evident confent of many parts of the body with 
the Womb, that is, feveral parts which are always affected 
with it, and owe their being affected to fome diforder in that 
part, which it propagates and continues to them. 
The antients had an opinion of fympathy on this occafion j but 
fuch obfeure and unmeaning Solutions are now thrown afide; 
and we find that this joint affection of the feveral parts to the 
Womb, is owing only to the vicinity of the parts, or the com- 
munication and ftrucWe of the veffels, by which the vitiated 
liquors of the body being conveyed from one part to another, 
may there excite the fame or different affections : but becaufe 
this way of fympathifing by veffels has many confiderable and 
unobvious varieties, thefe muft be examined at large, in order 
to a perfect underftanding of the effects they produce. The 
diverlity and various ufes of the veffels in the bodies of the 
perfecter animals muft be underftood ; and the neceflity of 
motion and fenfe depending from the brain, the animal fpirits, 
and thefyftem of the nerves, confidered: the nature and office 
of thefe being well underftood, it will appear plainly, that 
they, being thus difpeifed through the whole body, cannot but 
produce a confent of parts through the whole ; bu; that this 
will be mo ft fenfible where the connections are greateft, and 
leaft fo where leaft. Boyle's Difiertationes Mediae. 
The Womb has been generally fuppofed Co extremely tender a 
part, that the leaft fcratch or injury offered it, muft caufe an 
inflammation, of which death itfelf would be the confequence. 
But the Paris academy affords, in their memoirs, an inftance 
fomething very different from this. A waflier- woman, of a 
robuft habit of body, and about thirty years old, who was then 
fix or feven months gone with child, accidentally fell down 
upon a flake of an old pale, which wounded her to two or 
three fingers breadth, and a confiderable depth, a little below 
the navel : from that time flie never felt the child ftir ; but 
eight days after, flie voided, by the vagina, a large quantity 
of putrid blood, and, this continued eight or ten days. 
The external wound was healed in the common way, and 
the woman went to her ufual work, and continued well to 
her nine months end ; fhe now expected delivery, but no 
pains came on, and {he thus continued to the fifteenth 
month without much uneafinefs ; but then fhe perceived a 
tumor to arife in that part of the belly where fhe had been 
hurt. This, in fine, opened of itfelf, and after difcharging a 
laudable matter for forty days, at the end of that time it healed 
up. 

In the twenty-feventh month this tumor returned again, and 
became then much larger than before ; in three days it became 
vehemently enraged, and, on opening it, there was difcharg- 
ed a quart of funking matter, which greatly relieved her ; af- 
ter three more days dreffing, there began to appear fome bones, 
and, in fine, day by day fome were difcharged, till, on the 
whole, the compleat fkcleton of a fectus of between fix and 
feven months was difcharged. 

In this cafe, there is no doubt but that the Womb itfelf was 
pierced through by the point of the flake, at the time of the 
fall, and the fcetus killed by the wound, and afterwards be- 
coming putiid in the matrix, its parts were difcharged one by 
one through the wound in that organ. 

This feems wholly contradictory to that great tenderoefs fup- 
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pofetl in the uterus ; and {hews that, as no part is by anato- 
mifts allowed more delicate, fo there is fcarce any cafe in 
■which nature and good conftitution cannot make a cure. 
It is to be obferved alfo, in regard to this woman, that in the 
fourteenth month after her fall, (he found herfelf again with 
child ; but this ended in a mifcarriage. 

Several bundles of mufcular fibres enter the ftructure of the 
Womb. Ruyfch mentions an orbicular mufcle at its fundus ; 
which, Mr. Monro fays, he has alfo feen. ' Vide Med. Eft. 
Edinb. vol- 2. p. 12S. and Ruyfch, Epiftols de mufcul. 
in fund. Uteri. 

The human uterus has numerous orifices of veflels opening 
into its cavities, to pour out liquors there. 
Towards the fundus of the Womb efpecially, thefe orifices are 
found to be the extremities of canals that come out from 
larger cavities, lodged within the iubftance of the Womb. 
Thefe cavities are commonly called finufes. See the article 
Sinuses of the Womb. 

It is aqueftion among anatomifts and phyfiologifls, whence the 
cavity in the Womb is formed, which in the Taft months con- 
tains the infant, the greateft part of the waters, and all the 
fecundities, except the placentia ? As to which, the curious 
may confult the learned Dr. Thomas Simp/on s Diflertation in 
the Medic. Eff Edinb. vol. 4. art. 13. 

WOMEN (Cycl,)— Lying-in Womeu. See the articles Ly- 
ing-/;/, Delivery, Lochia, and Mola. 

Pregnant Women. See the articles Preg nancy and Gra- 
viditas. 

WOOD {Cycl.) — Tbeftructure and organization of Wood is a 
fubject on which many have employed their thoughts ; but 
perhaps none with greater fuccefs than the celebrated Mon- 
fieur Buffon, of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Pa- 
ris. 

This gentleman obferves that the organization of Wood is yet 
unknown in all its parts ; and that though the world is greatly 
' indebted to the observations of Grew, Malpighi, and Hales, 
yet, when lie entered on the fubject, he found there was much 
. more unknown than known, and determined to obferve, from 
its firft ftate, the growth of trees, and the formation of their 
woody part. 

' The feed of a tree, fuppofe an acorn, if put into the earth in 
the fpring feafon, produces, after a few weeks, a tender 
fhcot, of an herbaceous ftructure, which enlarges, extends 
. itfelf, and hardens by degrees, and in the firft year's growth, 
has in it a {lender filament of a woady fubftance. At the ex- 
tremity of this young tree there is a little button formed, which 
opens the next year into leaves, and from which there is pro- 
pagated a fecond moot, in all refpects like that of the firft 
year, except that it is more vigorous, grows fafter, and har- 
dens much more confiderably. This is alfo terminated by a 
button like that of the precedent year, and in this is contained 
the (hoot of the third year; and in this manner is the growth 
of the tree carried on, till it has acquired its whole height. 
. Each of thefe buttons is a fort of feed, which contains the 
flioot of the fucceeding year, juft as the feed itfelf did that of 
the firft : and the growth of a tree in height is carried on 
therefore by a feries of annual productions, exactly like one 
-another, and the full-grown tree is, though perhaps a hundred 
foot high, compofed only of a number of ihort trees, joined 
end to end, the longeft of which is not above two fuot in 
length. Thefe little trees ofthefeveral years never at all alter then- 
height or length, or even their thicknefs; they remain even 
in a tree of a hundred years old, of their original length and 
diameter, and fuffer no change, but in becoming harder. 
This then is the manner in which trees grow in height; how 
they grow in thicknefs is next to be inquired into. 
The button, which makes the funimit of the tree of the firft 
year, draws it nourishment through the very fubftance of that 
little tree ; but the principal tubes or veflels which feive to 
convey the fap, are placed between the bark and the woody 
filament. 

The action of this fap in moving, dilates and enlarges thefe 
vcfTels, while the button, in raifiny; itfelf up ingrowth, elon- 
gates them ; the fap alfo, in continually patting them, leaves 
behind it certain fixed parts, which augment the folidity. 
Thus 'the fecond year's little tree contains in its middle a woody 
filament in form of an elongated cone, which is the production 
of the Wood of a former year, and a woody bed for it, which 
is alfo of a conic fhape, and which furrounds the firft filament, 
and reaches beyond it in length ; and this is the production of 
the fecond year. The third bed forms itfelt altogether like the 
fecond, and all the fucceeding ones are formed by the fame 
law, and in the fame order, and envelope one another in a 
continued fuccefli on or feries, fo that a large tree is compofed 
of a number of woody cones, which enfold, cover, and enve- 
lop one another, as the tree increafes in thicknefs. 
"When the tree comes to be cut down, one eafily counts, in a 
tranfverfe fection of the trunk, the number of thefe cones, the 
feetions of which make fo many concentric circles ; and the 
age of the tree is known by the number of thefe circles, for 
they are diftinctly feparate from one another ; in a vigorous 
and ' well-grown oak, thefe lines are each of a fixth of an inch 
or more in thicknefs, and the fubftance of thefe lines or cir- 
.c3cs is very hard arid firm, but the fubftance of the We&d, 



which lies between, and unites thefe to each ether, is much 
lefs fo. This intermediate matter is always the weak part of 
the Wood, and its ftructurc and organization is perfectly dif- 
ferent from that of the woody cones, and depends entirely on 
the manner in which thofe cones are united to one another. 
This is thus explained : 

The veflels, which are longitudinally difpofed in the Wood* 
and convey the nouiifhment to the button, not only are ex- 
tended and hardened by the action of the fap in motion, and 
by the firm particles it depofits ; but they are ever attempting 
alfo an extenfion of another kind ; they are ramified all along 
■ as they go, and break into numberlefs extremely minute fila- 
ments, which ill'ue from them like lo many branches ; thefe, 
on the one part, are deftincd to the production of the bark of 
the tree ; and on the other, are connected to the Wood of the 
preceding year, and form between the two woody beds a fort 
of fpungy reticular work, which, when cut tranfverfely, even 
to a great thicknefs, mews numberlefs little cavities and holes, 
refembling a fort of lace-work. The woody beds are therefore 
united to one another by a fort of net-work ; this net-work, 
however, does not occupy nearly the fpace of the woody cir- 
cles which it fi-parated, and is ufually indeed but about a fixth 
part of their thicknefs. This thicknefs is much the fame in 
all the trees of the fame fpecies, whereas the ivoody beds vary 
in them very confiderably in thicknefs ; in the oak they are 
found from a fixth to a four and twentieth part of an inch in 
thicknefs. 

By this e-eSy expofition of the texture of Wood, it Is eafy to> 
difcover that the longitudinal coherence of the particles of it 
muft needs be vaftly greater than the tranfverfe :■ one fees alfo 
that, in little pieces of Wood, as in a bar of an inch thicknefs, 
if there are fourteen or fifteen of thefe ivoody beds, there will 
alfo be thirteen or fourteen of thefe intermediate fpaces; and 
confequently it will be much weaker than if there were but 
five or fix of thefe woody beds in it, and confequently but four 
or five of thefe intermediate fpaces. 

It may alfo be obferved, that in thofe little bars of Wood there 
are two or three of the woody beds wounded, which is often 
the cafe ; the ftrength of the bar muft be thence greatly im- 
paired : but the greateft fault thefe fmall pieces of Wood are 
fubject to, is the different difpofition of thefe beds in the dif- 
ferent parts of the fame tree; and' this difference is fo great, 
that the force or ftrength of a large beam of any Wood, cannot 
be computed by proportion, from that of a fmall piece of the 
fame Wood ; which,' were it poflible, would make calcula- 
tions of this kind extremely eafy. The ingenious author of 
this paper has from hence calculated the force and ftrength of 
timber ufed in building. Memoirs Acad. Par. 1740. See the 
article Timber. 

All kinds of Wood are to be preferved from the worm, and 
from many other occafions of decay, by oily fubftances, par- 
ticularly the effential oils of vegetables. Oil of fpike is excel- 
lent, and oil of juniper, turpentine, or any other of this kind, 
will ferve the purpofe ; thefe will preferve tables, inftruments, 
€3V. from being eaten to pieces by thefe vermin, and linfeed 
oil will ferve, in many cafes, to the fame purpofe ; probably 
nut-oil will do alfo, and this is a fweeter oil, and a better 
varnifh for Wood. Mortimer's Hufbandy, vol. 2. p. 105- 
See the article Timber. 

Some of the Weft-Indian trees afford a fort of timber which, 
if it would anfwer in point of fize, would have great advanta- 
ges over any of the European Wood in fhip-building for the 
merchant-fervice, no worm ever touching this timber. The 
acajou, or tree which produces the cafhew-nut, is of this 
kind ; and there is a tree of Jamaica, known by the name of 
the white-wood, which has* exactly the fame property, and fo 
have many other of their trees. Phil. Tranf. N°. 36. 
To feafon Wood expeditiously for fea-fervice, it has been ufual 
to bake it in ovens. Boyle's Works abr. vol. 1. p. 135, 
The art of moulding Wood is mentioned by Mr. Boyle b as 2 
defideratum in the art of carving. He fays, he had been cre- 
dibly informed of its having been practifed at the Hague; and 
fufpects that it might have been performed by fome menftruum 
that foftens the Wood, and afterwards allows it to harden 
again, in the manner that tortoife-fhell is moulded. Or, per- 
haps, by reducing the Wood inty a powder, and then uniting 
it into a mafs with ftrong but thin glue. And he adds, that, 
having mixed faw-duft with a fine glue made of ifing-glafs % 
flightly ftraining out what was fuperfluous through a piece of 
linnen, the remainder formed into a ball and dried, became fo 
hard as to rebound when thrown againft the floor. — [ b Works 
abridged, vol. r. p. 130. c See the article Glue.] 
The people who work much in Wood, and that about fmali 
works, find a very furprifmg difference in it, according to the 
different feafons at which the tree was cut down, and that not 
regularly the fame in regard to all fpecies, but different in re- 
gard to each. The button-mould-makers find that the Wood 
of the pear-tree, cut in fummer, works tougheft ; holly, on 
the contrary, works tougheft when cut in winter ; box is 
mellowed when it has been cut in fummer, but harder! when 
cut about Eafter ; hawthorn works mellow when cut about- 
October, and the fer vice is always tough if cut in fummer. 
Merrefs Notes on Neri, p. 263. 

It is a very well known quality of metals, to be longer and larger 
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when hot, and fhorfer and fmalier when cold : A thousand 
experiments prove this, and the books of experimental phi- 
lolbphy have fuiKciently expatiated upon it ; on the contrary, 
it is found to be the property of Wood, that it is longeft in 
cold weather and fhorieft in hot ; this change is owing to 
the remains of the fap yet in the Wood, which being con- 
denied by cold is enlarged in its furface, as all liquors are 
when frozen into ice ; and fhrinks into a leis fpace or bulk 
again, when liquated by heat. 

It follows from this, that all Wood muft change its furface 
more or lefs, according as it contains more or lefs fap, and 
this may be made a teft of great ufe for the determining 
what kinds of Wood have moff, and what leaft fap. This 
would be a very valuable piece of knowledge, fince there 
are many ufes for which that fort of Wood muft always ferve 
belt, which has the imaHeft quantity of fap remaining in 
it. See the article Hygroscope, Cycl. and SuppL 
Thus, in the great article of preferving of flour, no barrels 
are at prefent ufed, butthofe of feafoncd dry oak; the whole 
advantage of this Wood is, that it contains lefs fap than 
©thers ; for the fap in the Wood makes the flour damp, and 
it then becomes rancid, and breeds worms. So that if 
any other Wood can by this means be found out to contain 
lefs fap when dried in the common way than oak does, it 
will be fo much the better for this purpofe ; or if a cheaper 
Wood fhould be found only to contain as little fap as the 
oak, it would do as well, and the price of oak would be 
feved in thefe veffels. 
A proper way of trying when the fap was fufiiciently ex- 
haled out of trees, might alio be found by this experiment, 
and much benefit would accrue from it ; for our mips, when 
made of timber not fufficiently dried, prove injurious to the 
healths of the people on board ; and it has been remarked 
both by the French and ourfelves, that many more men in 
general die in the firft voyage of a new fhip, than in the 
fame time in an old one; and indeed the h" rft fix months 
are ufually obferved in this cafe to be moft fatal. The ex- 
halation of the fap from the Wood of the veffel, is certainly 
the occafion of this, and if it could be contrived to have 
this fap properly exhaled before the timber was ufed, it would 
not only prevent this mortality among the men, but the vef- 
lel itfelf would be the founder., and the better for it. Def- 
iands, Trait, de Phyf. 

Wood ufed for fuel is required of various kinds, in regard to 
the various works to be performed by it. 
Neri every where commends oak for the Wood to be burnt 
in the glafs-houfes, as the propereft Wood for making a 
itrong and durable fire with a good flame. 
Imperato, on the contrary, commends am on the fame oc- 
cafion ; becaufe, as he fays, it gives a fubifantial, rather than 
a great flame :' And Camerarius defervedly commends juni- 
per Wood, as affording a lafting ftrong and fweet fire, could 
plenty of it be had. Among the antients, Pliny commends 
light dry Wood; and Plutarch, the tamerifk in particular, 
for making the glafs-houfe fires ; but glafs-making requires 
£o great a fire, as cannot be eafily made from fuch Wood. 
Nor can afh be proper, becaufe though it gives a good fire, 
it foon decays. Merret's Notes on Neri, p. 275. 
Foffilc Wood. FoJJile Wood, or whole trees or parts of them, 
are very frequently found buried in the earth, and that in 
different ftrata ; fometimes in ftone, hut more ufually in 
earth ; and fometimes in fmall pieces loofe among gravel. 
Thefe, according to the time they have lain in the earth, 
or the matter they have Iain among and in the way of, are 
found differently altered from their original ftate ; fome of 
them having fuffered very little change, and others being fo 
highly impregnated with cryftalline, fparry, pyritical, or 
other extraneous matter, as to appear mere manes of ftone 
or lumps of the common matter of the pyrites, fcfV. of the 
dimenfions, and more or lefs of the internal figure of the 
vegetable bodies into the pores of which they have made 
their way. 

The fofftle Wood, which we find at this day, may, according 
to thefe differences, be arranged into three kinds : 1. The 
iefs altered. 2. The pyritical. And, 3. the petrified. 
Of the trees or parts of them lefs altered from their original 
ftate, the greateft ftore is found in digging to fmall depths 
in bogs, and among what is called peat or turf-earth, a itib- 
ftance ufed in many parts of the kingdom for fuel. In dig- 
ging among this, ufually very near the furface, they find im- 
menfe quantities of vegetable matter buried, and that of va- 
rious kinds : In fome places there are whole trees fcarce al- 
tered, except in colour ; the oaks in particular, being ufual- 
ly turned to a jetty black ; the pines and firs, which are 
alfo very frequent, are lefs altered, and are as inflammable 
as ever, and often contain between the bark and wood a 
plain refin. Large parts of trees have alfo been not unfre- 
quently met with unaltered in beds of another kind, and at 
much greater depths, as in the ftrata of clay and loam, 1- 
mong gravel, and fometimes even in folid ftone. Hill's 
Hift. of Foff. p. 638. 

Befide thefe harder parts of trees, there are frequently found 
alfo in the peat-earth vaft quantities of the leaves and fruits 
and catkins of the hazel, and the like trees ; thefe are ufu- 



ally intermixed among the fedge and roots of graft, and are 
fcarce at all altered from their ufual texture. The moft: 
common of thefe are hazel nuts ; but there are frequently 
found alfo the twigs and leaves of the white poplar ; and a 
little deeper ufually there lies a cracked and mattered Wood, 
the crevices of which are full of a bituminous black matter ; 
and among this the ftones of plumbs and other ftone-fruits 
arc fometimes found, but that more rarely. 
In places where the fir and pine kinds are buried, the fmalier 
twigs, and the cones or fruit are frequently met with near the 
furface, the bodies of the trees being lodged deeper. The oaks 
are in many places fo found, that the Wood is little inferior 
in hardnefs to that cut out of the moft folid frefh tree. 
The foJlile trees in our peat-earth and moors are often 
found entire, with their roots remaining fixed to them ; but 
more frequently the bodies of the trees are broken oft" near 
the roots, and that and the tops of the branches with the 
fruit, which are often feparated alfo, are found at fmall dif- 
tances in the fame moor : Many of the larger branches 



are alfo found fevered from thefe trees, and r 
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diftance ; when the roots are torn up and lie in irregular di- 
rections, the extremities of thefe are alfo broken off. But 
very frequently the roots of trees remain in their natural 
pofitton, and their larger roots and tap-root run ftrait down 
into the clay, or other folid ftratum which is the bottom of 
the bog ; the ftump remaining above the furface, and the 
tree lying horizontally at a fmall diftance, buried at a greater 
or fmalier depth. 

It is idle to imagine, that thefe have been thus buried either 
at the creation,- or, as many are fond of believing, at the 
univerfal deluge : at the firft of thefe times the ftrata mult 
have been formed before trees were yet in being, and the 
peat Wood is fo far from being of antediluvian date, that 
much of it is well known to have been growing within thefe 
three hundred years, in the very places where it is now 
found buried. 

In this ftate, that is little altered from their original con- 
dition, it is, that the fruits, and larger parts of trees are ufu- 
ally found ; what we find of them more altered, are fome- 
times large and long, fometimes fmalier and ihorter branches 
of trees ; fometimes fmall fragments of branches, and more 
frequently fmall fhapelefs pieces of Wood. The larger and 
longer branches arc ufually found bedded in the ftrata of 
ftone, and are more or lefs altered into the nature of the 
ftratum they lie in : The fhorter and fmalier branches are 
found in vaft variety in the ftrata of blue clay, ufed for mak- 
ing tiles in the neighbourhood of London ; thefe are pro- 
digioufly plentiful in all the clay-pits of this kind, and ufu- 
ally carry the whole external refemblance of what they once 
were, but nothing of the inner ftructure ; their pores being- 
wholly filled, and undiftinguifhably clofed by the matter of 
the common vitriolic pyrites, fo as to appear mere fimple 
mafi.es of that matter. Thefe fall to pieces, on being long 
cxpofed to a moifture, and are fo pregnant in vitriol that 
they are what are principally ufed for making the green vi- 
triol or copperas, at Deptford, and other places. 
The irregular manes or fragments of Wood, are principally 
of oak, and are moft ufually found among gravel ; though 
fometimes in other ftrata. Thefe are variously altered by- 
the iniinuation of cryftalline and ftony particles, and make 
a very beautiful figure when cut and polifhed, as they ufu- 
ally keep the regular grain of the Wood, and fhew exactly 
the feveral circles which mark the different years growth. 
Thefe, according to the different matter which has filled 
their pores, affume various colours, and the appearance of 
the various foluls that have impregnated their ; fome are 
perfectly white, and but moderately hard ; others of a brown- 
ifh black, or perfectly black, and much harder ; others of a 
reddifh black, others yellowifh, and others greyifh, and 
fome of a ferrugineous colour. They are of different weights 
alfo and hardnefl.es, according to the nature and quantity of 
the ftony particles they contain : Of thefe fome pieces have 
been found with every pore filled with pure pellucid cryftal ; 
and others in large manes part of which is wholly petrified, 
and feems mere ftone, while the reft is crumbly and is un- 
altered Wood. 

That this alteration is made in Wood even at this time, is 
alfo abundantly proved by the inftances of Wood being put 
into the hollows of mines, as props and fupports to the 
roofs, which is found after a number of years as truly petri- 
fied as that which is dug up from the natural ftrata of the 
earth. In the pieces of petrified Wood found in Germany, 
there are frequently veins of fpar or of pure cryftal, fome- 
times of earthy fubftances, and often of the matter of the 
common pebbles : Thefe fragments of Wood fometimes have 
the appearance of parts of branches of trees in their natural 
ftate ; but more frequently they refemble pieces of broken 
boards ; thefe are ufually capable of a high and elegant 
polifii. 

Many fubftances, it is certain, have been preferved in the 
cabinets of collectors, under the title of petrified Wood, 
which have very little right to that name. But where the 
whole outer figure of the Wood, the exact lineaments of the 
bark, or the ftbrofe and fiftular texture of the ftrite, and the 
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Vefttges of the utriculi and trachea or air-veiTels are yet re- 
maining;, and the feveral circles yet vifible,' which denoted 
the feveral years growth of the tree, none can deny fuch 
fubftances to be real Mile Wood. Hill's Hift. of Kofi", p. 
639. Sec the article FoJJile Plants. 

One of the moft fmgular inftances we have of the matter 
in which fojjile Wood may be preferred, k in Razynfki's 
hiftory of Poland ; he tells us, that when one of the kings 
of Poland went to vifit the great £il-t-rwnes in that kingdom, 
the fuper intend ant of the works (hewed him by way of cuvio- 
fity a vaff. mafs of the hardeft kind of the fait, in which was 
buried a piece of an arm of a tree ; the fait was broken 
with proper inftruments, and the Wood taken out ; it proved 
to be beech, with the texture fo plainly remaining that 
it was eafihy known, bat its- pores all filled with the matter 
of the fait in which it lay. It was of the thicknefs of the 
bone of a man's arm, and was as perfect and entire as when 
growing on the tree. It is the only inftance wo have of 
Wood preferved in this maimer ; and it would be well if we 
could by any means afcertain the time when it was depofited 
there. Razyn/ki's Hilt, of Poland. 

Another remarkable inftance of the change wrought 
on Wood by lying under the earth, is that of its having 
been found as it were converted into iron ; that is, that the 
Wood has been as thoroughly impregnated with the particles 
of iron, as that which we ttfually call petrified IVood is 
"with the particles of ftone. 

Mr. Licbknecht, profefibr of the mathematics at Giflen, was 
the firit who ever oblcrvcd this fmgular procefs of nature in 
the folTiIe world : Pie found in a mine, where' there" were 
many iron ores, a piece of n(i\-Wood y eaf:-ly difcoverable to 
be fuch by the courfe of its fibres ; the cortical part or bark 
of which was petrified or turned into (tone, as we ufually 
exprefs it in the common way, and its inner fubftance plain- 
ly turned into ablblute iron. This part of the fubftance 
was of the colour of iron, and took a like polifh ; it gave 
the fame found with a piece of fron when (truck, and bore 
the ftrokes of a hammer in the fame manner without 
fir caking. 

Its fpecific gravity was alfo greater than that of any ore of 
iron. All thefe circumftanccs gave great probability of its 
being abfolute iron, but there were others whicii gave abfo- 
hite certainty of that. A piece of this and a piece of a rich 
iron ore were beaten to pieces feparately, and warned in 
feveral waters ; the iron ore was at firft evidently lighter, 
and fouled the water, but the iron in the Wood funk at once 
without throwing ofT any adventitious matter. After feveral 
warnings, however, the ore being cleared of its earth, &c. 
became heavier than the iron of the Wood. 
After roafting both in the fire, the iron in the Wood made a 
violent ebullition with oil of vitriol-, and fent up a thick va- 
pour; but the ore made very little ebullition, and fent up 
fcarce any vapour. This is the more wonderful, as the 

■ finding; native iron even in the richeft pieces, is very un- 
common; nor does if. amoxrnt to certainty, from all thefe 
ejeperiments, that this fubftance was really perfect iron. 
The author obferves, that after melting with fait of tartar 
it was attracted by the magnet. Act. Erudit. Ann, 1710. 
See the article ^-Wood, infra. 

Jamaica Wood. See the article Brazil, Cycl. 

Petrified Wood, the opinions of the judicious part of the 
world have been very different in regard to the bodies pre- 
ferved in the cabinets of the curious, under the name of 
petrified IVood '; fome ahlrming thefe bodies to have been 
only pebbles, or flints accidentally formed in this (hape, and 
with veins rcfembling thofe of PVood; and others affirming, 
with equal warmth, that they have been really ^K-W, into 
which ftony matter has been brought by water. 
Many good arguments have been produced on both fides 
the queftion, but Mr. De la Hire has attempted to bring the 
difpute to a certain conclufion, by means of fome peculiarly 
happy fpecimens, which were of the palm-tree petrified, 
found in the deferts of Africa : thefe on comparing them 
with pieces of the palm-tree cut out of the recent Woody 
appeared to have every where the beautiful and regular veins 
of that Wood, and left no room to doubt, but that they 
certainly had been once the vegetating [food of that tree, 
though now converted into hard ftone ; the petrified pieces 
were perfect ftone, in all its qualities ; they had its hardnefs, 
its found when (truck upon, and were, as many other (tones 
are, opake in fome places, and tranfparent in others ; they 
were found on weighing them to be often of the fpecific 
gravity of recent pieces of the palm Wood, of the fame dimen- 
lions. One of thefe pieces was two foot long, and four or 
five inches broad ; this was part of the trunk of the tree 
(tripped of its bark ; in this all the fibres ran longitudinally, 
and wholly refembled thofe of the recent IVood; a' certain 
portion of them being forked at their ends, as they are in 
the IVood ; the fibres were all hollow, even in the (tone as 
in the IVood, and the interititial matter which had joined 
them together in the tree, appeared in the ftone to have 
formed a very ftrong fort of cement, approaching to flint. 
'J 'he cavities in the once woody fibres appearing very large, Mr. 
De la Plire gave the following account of tharphKiionienon ; 
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Heobfervcd, that long foft and many bodies, in drying, very 
ofteii had their internal parts all drawn toward the circum- 
ference, and conicquemly from the center; and that the 
confequence of this often was, that when the body was per- 
fectly dried, there appeared a more or lets regular variety 
in ttie middle, in form of an empty pipe or canal. The 
fmaller branches of many trees, he oblerves, ulualiy dry fo, 
and (bmetimes their larger arms and trunks ; and this elpe- 
cially when the IVood has been of a fofter nature ; this he 
imagines to have been the cafe in the trunk of this palm- 
tree, and that its feveral fibres, being all long and foft, might 
in drying have had their feveral parts recede in this man- 
ner from the center to the circumference, fo as to have at 
length formed every one of them a fort of long tube or 
pipe ; and that if this happened to them while woody, rt 
could not but be regularly preferved in them in their petrit 
fied ftate. 

The other fpecimen was of the bottom of the trunk with 
a part of the roots : thrs was not only compofed like the 
former or longitudinal fibres perfectly analogous to thole* 
of the recent IVood, but from its under part there grew fe- 
veral roots of the thicknefs of a finger, and three inches or 
more in length : thel'e, which were covered with a thin bark, 
and had within them feveral fibres of an inconceivable fine- 
nets; compofed the body of each root, as the longitudinal 
fibres of larger diameters had the IVood of the trunk and 
within thefe there was contained a firm fubftance of the 
nature of the heart in the roots of trees, which had within 
it a yet different fubftance rcfembling the pith of the inner 
part of the fmall roots of this tree. This being all exactly 
the ftate of the fmall recent roots of the palm-tree, it does 
not feem at all to be fuppofed that nature, though ilie 
might have imitated barely the longitudinal fibres of a plain 
piece of IVood, accidentally in flone, fhould imitate all the 
feveral parts of which thele laft roots are compofed, all fo 
different in themfelves, and all difpofed in fuch 'exact and 
nice order. The very colours of the feveral parts of th-jfe 
roots were different in the ftone, fome kind of ftony matter 
having probably been fitter to enter the pores of the one 
part, and fome other kind of the other. The feveral fine 
fibres which compofe the body of each root beino- of a black 
gloffy ftone, of the nature of the common black = flint ; and 
the internal part or pith being fupplied by a white and 
more foft ftone. The pith having in drying obferved the 
fame law as was before mentioned, in regard to the fibres 
of the Wood, had become hollow like them in the drying, 
and corrfequently this white ftone appears hollow, and m 
form of a tube or pipe in many places. The companion 
of this petrifaction in this manner, with the recent IVood of 
the fame tree, left not the lealt room to doubt of its true 
origin. 

Father Duchat alfo, an author of unqueftioned credit, af- 
firms from his own perfonal knowledge, that in the king- 
dom of Ava there is a river, whofe waters petrify recent 
IVood into flint ; and that he has often feen trees ftandino- 
in it, whofe bottom part fo far as covered with the water^ 
has been true flint, while all above was mere dry Wood, 
and fit for firing. Mem. Acad. Par. 1692. 
Shilling Wood. There are a great many things in which a 
piece of rotten Wood that fhines in the dark, agrees with a 
burning coal ; and there are alfo many things, in which 
they differ. They agree in thele particulars : 1. They are 
both of them proper and true luminaries, havino- lio-ht re- 
fiding in them, and are not like looking-glanes or white 
bodies, which are only luminous according to the quantity 
of light which falls upon them from other bodies, and which 
they reflect. 2. fioth mining Wood and burning coals re- 
quire the prefence of the air to keep them filming; and 
both require alio an air of a confiderable denlity ; and both 
having been deprived of their mining quality by the pump- 
ing out of tile air, will recover it again on the admittino- 
frelh air to them. 3. Both of them will eafily be quenched 
by putting them into water, and many other liquors. And 
4. As a live coal will not be extinguished by any coldnefs of 
the air, neither will the pining Wood be deprived of its 
light on any additional coldnefs in that element. Philof. 
Tranf. N°. 32. 

Thefe are the things in whicii they agree ; thofe they dif- 
fer in are the following • 1. A burning coal is eafily put out 
by compreffion, the treading on it and Squeezing it toaether 
readily divefting it of its light ; on the other hand, °com- 
preflion or crulhing of any kind feems not to have any 
effea upon the Jbin'mg Wood ; its bruifed parts Alining as 
brightly as its entire ones. If a piece of this Jbining Wood 
be fqueezed between two glafi'es, this experiment will be 
moft fairly tried ; and in this cafe, though the contexture 
of the whole be evidently broken, and the parts feparated, 
the light is as ftrong in thern as while the piece was entire. 
2. A burning coal extinguifhed by the drawing out the air, 
will, after a few minutes be irrecoverable, on the admiflion 
of air in any manner; hut, on the contrary, the Jhining 
Wood, when thus extinguifhed and kept extinct for half an 
hour, will be immediately re-kindled on admitting the air 
to it. 3. A live eoal included in a fmall glai's, will c«n- 
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tinue mining but a few minutes ; but a piece of Jl/inhig 
Wood, in the fame circumftances, will continue bright for 
/feveral days. 4. The coal, while it burns, fends forth fmokc 
and other exhalations ; the rotten Wood fends out none, and 
confequently a coal ail the while that it is mining waftes it- 
felf at a great rate ; but the rotten Wood does not wafte it- 
felf at all. And, finally, the burning coal is actually and 
vehemently hot j the .rotten Wood, though it mines, is not 
fo much as warm. Phil. Tranf. N°. 32. 
The light that is obferved to proceed from rotten Wood un- 
der fome particular circumftances, is found by experiment 
to require air to feed and keep it up : on putting a piece of 
this jhining Wood into an exhausted receiver, the light foon 
goes wholly off, and the Wood remains as dark as a piece 
of a common flick ; but immediately on letting in the air 
again the light is re-kindled, and a fudden flafh of lighten- 
ing feems to illuminate the Wood, and it continues bright as 
before. 

In experiments of this kind, the effect of the air-pump is 
often much more ftrongly perceived a minute or two after 
it is worked, than during the time of the pumping ; and 
that very degree of exhauftion which leaves thefe luminous 
bodies fome light at firft, will by degrees deftroy it ; thus, if 
the pumping be flopped foon after the light begins to grow 
faint, and the body examined to find its changes afterwards, 
it will be feen to grow every minute more and more faint, 
till it wholly difappears. 

The light of ihining flefh and fifh when putrifled, is wholly 
of the fame nature with that of rotten Wood, as to its depen- 
dence on the air for its fplendor ; and in the fame manner 
lofes its light in the exhaufted receiver, and .regains it on 
the admiflion of the air into it again, in the fame fudden 
manner. Phil. Tranf. N°. 31. 
iJ<7£-WooD, or Subterraneous Wood, a name given by the 
inhabitants of many parts of this kingdom to fuch Wood as 
is found buried in the earth in boggy places, and which is 
found hard and ftrong at this time. See the article Fefjile 
Wood, fupra. 

We have in the Philofophical Tranfa&ions an account of 
vaft quantities of this fort of Wood found under ground in 
Hatfield chace. Infinite millions of the roots and bodies of 
trees are found there ; they are of all growths, and are moft- 
ly fuch trees as are the growth of our own foil, fuch as 
oaks, firs, birch, beech, yew, holly, willow, am, and the 
like. The roots of all thefe trees ftand in their natural po- 
iitions as when growing, and ftand as thick together as they 
could grow in a foreft. The bodies are ufually broken oft, 
and laid all along juft by them. 

The large trees are ufually found fallen in a north-eaft di- 
rection, and the fmaller ones lying always ; the fir-tree or 
pitch-tree is more common than any other kind, and is 
found fometimes of twenty, thirty, and thirty-five yards 
long, and fo found and firm that many of them have been 
fold to make mafts for fhips. Oaks have been found of 
the fame length, though wanting fome yards of their natu- 
ral tops; thefe have been fold- at ten or fifteen pounds a- 
piece, and are as black as ebony, and very found and lair- 
ing in whatever fervice they are put to. The afh-trees do 
not prcferve their firmnefs in this manner, many of them 
are fo foft that the workman's fpade cuts through them ; 
and when expofed to the air, they ufually fall to pieces ; but 
the willows, though a much fofter wood than the afhes, 
preferve their texture, and are found very ftrong and firm. 
In fome of the fir-trees it is very obfervable, that they have 
(hot out fide-branches after they were fallen, which have 
grown into large trees. Many of thefe foffile trees appear 
plainly to have been burnt ; the fir-trees are particularly 
very common in this ftate ; and of thefe fome are burnt 
quite through, and others only on one fide. Some of thefe 
alfo have been found with the plain marks of human work 
upon them ; many with their branches chopt off, and their 
trunks cut into two or three pieces. Some fquared, and 
others in part cleft, and the vjooden wedges ufed in cleaving 
them are ftill found remaining in the cracks. Stones 
found in fome of them in the place of wooden wedges, but 
in none iron ones. The heads of axes are alfo fometimes 
found, they are of a ftrange form, and fomewhat reprefent 
the facrincing axes of the antients. Thefe are found at 
fuch depths, that it is impoffible they mould have ever been 
lodged there fince the time of this place's being a foreft ; 
nor ever could have been found, but by means of the 
ground's being drained by a late invention. The general 
opinion as to thefe trees is, that they were buried in this 
manner at the time of the univcrfal deluge ; but they are 
plainly of later origin, as foffils. The coins of fome of the 
Roman emperors having been found buried under them. 
Phil. Tranf. N°. 275. p 983. 

The earth of bogs is not the only foil that prcferves thefe 
trees ; for in the low parts of Lincolnlhire between the 
towns of Burningham and JBrumley, there are feveral large 
hills compofed only of loofe fand, and as this blows away 
there are continually difcovered whole trees, or parts of trees, 
and particularly the roots and flumps of firs, and fome other 
kinds, all with the marks of the ax upon them, and looking 
Suppl. Vol. II, 
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as frefh as if done but yefterday. Under thefe hills and in 
the bogs before-mentioned, not only the Wood of the fir- 
tree, but its cones are found in immenfe number ; many 
buihels bang often laid in a heap together. In cuttine a 
dram for a river of a confiderable depth, there were found 
at the very bottom feveral parcels of cut Wood, in poles 
beams, and the like ; the head of an ax was alfo found 
fomewhat refembling the antient battle-ax, and a coin of 
the Roman emperor Vefpafian ; but what was yet more re- 
markable, was, that what they were now funk to feemed to 
be the original furface, the ground not being loofe like all 
above it, but found and firm, and lying in ridges and furrows, 
with the evident marks of having formerly been ploughed, 
bo that all the bog-earth above feems plainly to have"been 
added fince ; and that the foffile Wood, fuppofed of antedi- 
uvian origin, is but of the time of the antient Romans, or 
lefs than that. 

All the bogs in this kingdom afford in like manner foffile- 
trees ; and not only thofe, but other places, have at all 
times accidentally difcovered them. Giraldus Cambrenfis 
tells us, that fo long fince as in king Henry the fecond's 
time, the fands on the (liores of Pembrokefhire were driven 
off by peculiar ftorms and tempefts, and that deep under 
thofe fands there were then difcovered great numbers of the 
roots and bodies of trees in their natural poftures ; and 
many of thefe had the ftrokes of the ax upon them, the 
marks at that time remaining as plain as when firft made, 
borne of thefe refembled ebony ; and many other fuch trees 
were difcovered at Neugall in the fame county, in the year 
1590. Cambden tells us of fuch Wood found in the bogs 
in Somerfetihire, Chefhire, Lancafhire, Weftrnoreland, 
Yorkfhire, Staffordfhire, and Lincolnlhire ; and fince his 
time, many other counties have been found to be as fruit- 
ful in it. Dr. Plot mentions them in many parts of his 
hiftory of Staffordfhire, and by their Handing in their na- 
tural poftures, as to the roots atleaft; and prudently con- 
cludes, that they certainly once grew there, and were not 
brought from elfewhere. 

Dr. Leigh, in his hiftory of Lancafhire, gives an account 
of the fame fort of trees found in the draining the boggy 
lands at Martin-Meer ; and prudently determines them not 
to have been of the antient date many pretend, in referring 
them to the deluge. 

He obferves, that they are plainly of no older date than the 
time of the lavage inhabitants of England, about the time 
of the Roman conquefts ; for in this place, befide the roots 
and bodies of trees and their fruit, there were found eight 
canoes, or fmall boats, fuch as the wild inhabitants ufed at 
that time. And in another moor, in the fame county, a 
brafs kettle, with a fmall mill-ftone, and fome beads of 
wrought amber. In the fame place were alfo found feveral 
human bodies whole and entire, at leaft to outward ap- 
pearance, and the whole head of a hippopotamus or river- 
horfe. This is perhaps the hardeft thing to be accounted 
for of the whole fet, as to its coming there. The boggy 
places in Anglefea and the iile of Man, are all full of bu- 
ried trees of the fame kind ; and the bogs of Ireland a- 
bound no lefs with them. 

England, and its adjacent iflands, are not the only places 
where this buried Wood is found ; for Verftegan tells us, 
that the moors in the Netherlands abound with them; 
they all lie North-eaft, as ours do. Helmont alfo mentions 
the Peel there, a morafs of eight or nine miles broad, which 
is full of them. The French naturalifts tell us of foffile 
trees alfo, in their country ; and in Swiflerland and Savoy ; 
but all in the low-grounds. 

Ramazzini tells us, that in the territories of Modern, which 
are now a dry and fruitful country, yet in the time of the w 
Csfars were only a great lake, there are found at the 
depth of thirty, forty, and even fifty foot, the foil of a low 
marfhy country, with fedges, water-grafs, and other marfh- 
weeds ; and under this there lie the trunks of trees, and 
their roots ftand near them in a natural pofture as when 
growing. Many old coins of the Roman emperors are alfo 
found there ; as alfo feveral bulls, wrought marble, and 
fquared ftones, evidently fhewing the work of fuch tools as 
the Romans have been known to ufe. Some of the trees in 
thefe places ftand upright. Phil. Tranf. N>. 275. p. 986. 
Gilding on Wood. See the article Gilding on Wood. 
Woov-Coppices. In the firft raifing of Coppices two things are 
to be confidered ; firft, the nature of the foil, that fuch trees 
may be planted in it as will thrive well there ; and fecond- 
Iy, the ufes that the Wood is intended to be fold for, that 
fuch kinds may be planted as will be moft proper for thofe 
ufes. 

If the principal vent for Wood be for the fire, the beft trees 
for Fire-wood muft be planted, fuch as the oak, beech, 
hornbeam or other hard woods. Thefe are the moft pro- 
fitable for felling as Fire-wood, and one or more of thefe 
will grow in any foil. 

If there be a demand in the country where the Coppice is to 
be planted for hoops and hop-poles, then the alh, the 
chefnut, the oak, alder and hazel, are to be planted. 

6 A According 
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-According to 'the 'profits of the Underwood, the thicknefs of 
the itandiird-trees are to be regulated, for as they Hand more or 
,lefs thick, they more or Ids injure the Undenoood. It is arllo 
to he conlidered at what growth the Underwood is to be fold. 
The taller and larger the Underwood of a coppice in general 
• is, the more profitable will it be for firing, and all other ufes, 
and the ftandards will be the better for its being left to grow to 
a, proper height, for their- bodies will be always, unlefs very 

. great accidents occur, carried up ftrait as tar as they are 
ihaded by the Coppice- Wood. 

A deep foil makes the fhrubs as well as trees grow more vigo- 
roufly than any other, and they will be fooner fit for cutting in 
fuch places. The perfon who owns thefe Woods muff, con- 
trive to cut down only a certain quantity of them every year, 
and regulate this fo that he may have a Constant fucceifion of 
a like quantity ; that part of the Wood, which was firft felled, 
may be grown up to its fize for felling again by that time the 
laft is cut. This is, in different places, to be calculated to 
all the various numbers between eight years and twenty or 
thirty. 

The cutting Wood feldom yields the more and the better tim- 
ber ; but the cutting it oftener has greater advantages, in 
that it makes it grow thicker, and gives the feedlings time to 
come up. If many timber-trees grow in the coppice, and are 
to be cut down, they and the Underwood mould be felled to- 
gether, cutting of! the flumps as clofe to the ground as may 
be, in the trees, and in the fhrubs and Underwood the flumps 
fhould be left about half a foot high, and cut flantiiig and very 
fmooth. 

Sawing is the beft method of felling timber-trees ; but it fome- 
times kills the root ; and if this is obferved to be the cafe in the 
coppice, no new fhoots arifing from the root, then it is pro- 
per to flub up the root, that it may not unneceffarily encum- 
ber the ground, that the other young plants may have the be- 
nefit of it. 

In the firlt raifing -of coppices from feed, the ground muff be 
prepared by good tillage, as much as if it were intended for corn. 
The feeds of the feveral trees are to he fown in February, and 
if the foil be fhallow, the ground fhould be plowed into great 
ridges ; this will make the foil lie the thicker upon the top of 
each ridge, by which means the roots will have more depth to 
run to for nourifhmenr, and in a few years the furrows will be 
filled up to the level of the reft with the dead leaves, and thefe, 
as they rot at the bottom, will make a kind of foil, through 
which the young roots will fpread, and be conduced from 
one ridge to another, and fo the whole ground will be occu- 

. pied by them. If the coppice be to be raifed on the fide of a 
hill, plow the ridges crofs-way of the defcent of the hill, that 
the water may be detained among them, and not fuffercd to 
runoff, as itotherwife would, by the furrows ; but if it hap- 
pen that the ground be over-wet, which is more rarely the 
cafe, then the contrary method is to be obferved, and the fur- 
rows plowed deep and ftrait downards, that all the water may 
be carried off by them, as by fo many trenches or drains. 
Some fow a crop of corn along with the feeds of the Under- 
wood, for the advantage of the firft year ; but as the feafon of 
fowing the feeds of the trees, is too late for the fowing the 
corn, it feldom turns to much advantage. It is better to fow 
the trees alone, and keep them well weeded the two firft 
years ; after which they are ftrong enough to take care of them- 
fclves againft fuch enemies. 

In very barren ground, where the young trees can hardly 
fland the heat in fummer, it is proper, after fowing them, to 
fcatter a quantity of furze-feed over the land j the furze will 
grow quick, and over-top the trees at firft, but it will ferve as 
a guard to them at this time, defending them from injuries, 
and keeping the ground moift about their roots. In a few 
years the trees will grow up beyond thefe bufhes, and they 
will then foon deftroy them by their dropping. 
In the raifing of coppices, the nearefl difhmce for the planta- 
tions ought to be five foot for the Underwood ; but as to what 
number, and fcantlings of timber are to be left on each 
acre, the fhtutes in this cafe direct; but it is an ordinary cop- 
pice, which will not afford three or four firfts, fourteen feconds, 
twelve thirds, and eight wavers, according to which propor- 
tion the fizes of young trees in coppices are to fucceed one 
another. In coppice or Underwood felled at twenty-four years 
growth, there are to be left twelve ftore-oaks upon every 
aCre, or, in defe£t of them, the fame number of elms beech 
or afh; thefe are to be ftrait-bodied trees, and are to be left 
till they are ten inches in diameter, at a yard from the ground ; 
but it is better for the owner to have a much greater number 
of timber-trees, cfpecially in places where Underwood is cheap; 
and as to the felling, it is always necefiary to begin regularly 
with one fide, that the carriages, necefiary to the taking offthe 
Wood, may come on without injury to the reft : and in large 
Woods, a cart-way fhould always be left in the middle, quite 
through the Wood. The timber of the Underwood may be 
cut from the month of October to February ; but the laft 
month is greatly the beft, in places where there is but a fmall 

: quantity to be felled, and it can all be got down before the 
fpring is too much advanced. All the Wood fhould be carried 
out by midfummer, and made up by April at the Iateft ; for 
when the rows and brufh lis longer than this unmade up, and 
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unbound, many of the fhoots and feedlings are fooiled by 
them. It is always worth the owners whde to indole the 
coppice well the winter before felling, to keep out the cattle, 
which would elfe greatly damage thiTl'upply from the feedlings 
and young fhoots. 

New-weaned calves are tire leaft prejudicial to newly-cut 
Woods of any creatures, and may be put in where there is 
much grafs ; the next in harmlefsnefs to thefe are young colts, 
which, at about a.year old, may be put in to feed in the fame 
manner ; but about May they mtift all be put out. 
If the Woods happen to be cropped by cattle, it is beft to cut 
them up, and they will make new moots ; for that which has 
been bitten by the cattle, will not grow for feveral years in any 
degree. 

If cOppice-/FWr are too thin, this is to be remedied by layin"- 
down the longed and fmalleft moots of thofe fhrubs or trees 
which are the moll advantageous, in the place, or of fuch as 
are neareft the bare place ; thefe will each fend forth a great 
■number of fuckers, and the whole Wood will be thickened as 
much as defired in a very little time. Mortimer's Hufbandry 
vol. .2. p.. 64. 
WooD-Caterpillars, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of 
caterpillars which does not live in the manner of others on 
leaves of trees or plants, or open to our obfervation, but is, 
as it were, buried alive under the bark, in the trunk and 
branches, and in the roots of trees, andfometimes in the body 
of fruits. ■* 

Thefe are eafily diftinguifiied from thofe worms and maggots 
which are found in roots and fruits, and owe their origin to 
flies of another kind ; but they are fubjea to be confounded 
with another fort of animals, called by Mr. Reaumur, falfe 
or bajlard caterpillars, which carry a great refemblance in 
their figure to the real caterpillars, but which have more le»s 
than any of the true ones have, and are finally transformed 
into four-winged flies, which are not true butterflies. 
The butterflies, which are the parents of thofe caterpillars 
which live immured in trees or fruits, lay their eggs on the 
furface, and the young caterpillars, when hatched, eat their 
way in ; and doubtlefs inftiiift direfls the parent to depofit its 
eggs only on fuch fubftances as will fupply a proper nutriment 
to the young. It is no wonder that we do not find, on the out- 
fide of a fruit, the hole by which this creature has made its 
way in ; it enters while (o fmall, that the orifice that admits 
it is fcarce vifible, and this probably afterwards clofes up. 
What appears fomewhat furprifing, however, in this, is, that 
there ufually is only one caterpillar in a fruit, which is large 
enough to afford food to a large number ; and if there are fome- 
times found two creatures within, one is ufually a caterpillar, 
the other a worm of fome other kind. The whole occafion 
of which is, that the operation of penetrating into the fruit, is 
fo difficult to the young animal, that it feldom fucceeds in it ; 
and though the butterfly depofits many eggs on each fruit, and 
thefe all hatch, yet it is only here and there one on a fruit that 
can find the way into it. 

Thefe creatures, when once lodged in their prifon, have no- 
thing to do but to eat up the fubftances which inclofe them, 
leaving the outer hard fhell unhurt, which ft ill ferves as a cafe 
for them ; this is a very frequent cafe in the grains of corn, 
where the farinaceous fubftance ferves as aliment, and the hard 
outer (kin becomes a firm hollow cafe afterwards for the ani- 
mal. The farinaceous fubftance in this cafe ufually proves 
enough for the animal in its caterpillar fate ; but if it does not, 
the creature has recourfe to a very lingular expedient; it eats 
again its own excrements, and finds its now ftronger ftomach 
able to feparate nourifhment from that very matter, which 
had before paffed off from its weaker ftomach undigefted. 
Of thefe fpecies of caterpillars, fome go out of their prifon in 
order to change into their chryfalis, and thence into their but- 
terfly-fhte; but the greater number remain there, and pafs 
through all their changes within. 

The little caterpillar, which has eaten all the farinaceous fub- 
ftance of a grain of barley, and is to remain in the fhell to 
change into a chryfalis, covers over the whole inner cavity 
of the feed with a web of her own filk, and then feparates it 
by a divilion, made of the fame matter, into two cells of dif- 
ferent fizes ; the longeft of thefe is for itfelf in the chryfalis- 
ftate, and the fmaller for its excrements, which it takes great 
care to keep out of its own habitation : when it enters into the 
butterfly-ftate, it makes its way out of the prifon through a, 
round hole, which is made through the rind of the grain, and 
is, till that time, flopped with a nice valve. 
This is a precaution the caterpillar takes while it is growing, 
that it may not die a prifoner when it arrives at its winged- 
ftate, in which it has no inftruments for making its way out. 
It is always the deftruftion of a grain of corn to have one of 
thefe creatures in it ; and it fares not much better with the 
larger fruits : in thefe, though the caterpillar cats only a fmall 
part of the fruit, yet it deftroys the organization of the whole, 
and frequently fo entirely fpoils the courfe of its growth, that it 
falls off the tree. 

Thefe caterpillars, like all the other kinds, have certain ffefh- 
eating worms, whofe parents are of the fly-kind, for their ter- 
rible enemies and deftroyers ; and it is not unfrequent, on 
opening one of thefe fpoiled fruits, inftead of the expefled ca- 
terpillar, 
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terpitlar, to find a fly juft ready to come out ; this has Seen 
produced from the chryfalis of a worm, which had before 
found its way into the fruit, and eat up the caterpillar, which 
was the original pofleiTor of the place. Memoirs Acad. Scienc. 
1736. 
Wooo-Cock, in zoology. Seethe article Scolopax. 

This is a bird of paffage, and comes into England about the 
middle of October, and goes away again in March. _ 
During their fray with us, they ramble about from place-to 
place, never remaining above eight or ten days together in the 
fame Wood or meadow. They feldomor never fly in the. day- 
time, unlefs disturbed by men, or by fome bcaft. In what- 
ever places they are pur up, they always fly to the thickeft 
Wood that lies near, and there hide themfelves under the ttur- 
dieft and thickeft trees, where they remain all day fearching 
for earthworms, and other food, under the fallen leaves. . . 
When ni^ht comes, they go out of the Woods, and generally 
refort to watery places, where they may .wafli their, bills, 
fouled with the taking their prey, and thrufting into the 
earth ; here they remain all the night, and if there js_ tolerable 
fhelter, they flay alio all the day under it ; but when there 
wants this, they .fly away tO;th.e ; 7#Wi in the morning. In 
their flight, they choofe the fhadieft places, and will coafl it 
away to a great diftance in fearch 'of the.higheft Woods to re- 
tire to, that they may be the better fecured, and the more de- 
fended from the annoyance of the Wind. While they -travel 
under fhelter, they always fly low; but when they cqme to 
. any glade to- crofs, they mount.to a confiderablq height ; but 
as loon as they have pafled this, they fink.- again. 
They hate flying high, and they are afraid tu fly among trees, 
becaufe, like the hare, they fee but very badly itrait before 
them ; and it is owing to this imperfection in their fight, that 
they are fo cafily taken in nets fpread in their places of re- 
fort. 

The draw-net, in countries which are very woody, is ex- 
tremely profitable in this fport, it being no uncommon -thing 
to take ten or a dozen Wood-cocks at a time in it. 
The method of ufing it to advantage is this : There muft be 
chofen a proper place in fome thick. Wood, where thefe birds 
are fuund to refort, and a place muft be cleared for them, and 
for the net. Suppofing the Wood about three hundred paces 
long, in this cafe, toward the middle there muft be cut a 
walk through it eight fathoms wide : near the end of this, two 
oppofite trees are to be pitched upon, proper to fupport the 
two fides of the net ; the boughs of thefe arc to be all cleared 
away, and the nets fattened by logs and pullies. 
When the net is thus placed, the fportfman muft provide 
fome covert in which he may ftand concealed. This is eafily 
made by half a dozen boughs of trees with their leaves on ; 
and the fportfman, when he has {tuck thefe down in the 
ground, and interwoven their boughs together, may either 
ftand behind it, or fit down on a bundle of dry fern, or any 
other fuch matter. 

At three or four foot diflancc from this ftand, toward the net, 
there is to be a ftrong ftake fattened into the ground, and on 
this the lines of the net are to be fattened when it is drawn up. 
When there comes a Woodcock, the net is to be let down as 
foon as ever he is taken, to entangle him the more, for, other- 
wire, in the ftruggling he may chance to make his efcape. 
The fportfman is then to run up, and break awing, andcrufh 
his head. The net is then to be refitted again as quick as pof- 
fible, for when one is caught, there is great reafon to fulpect 
that many more are coming the fame way, which will be all 
loft if the fportfman is flow at his work. 

If a hare, or any other creature worth the taking, come along 
the walk, the net is not to be immediately let down upon it, 
for in that cafe it would certainly ftart back, or run forwards, 
and in either cafe would probably make its efcape : the net is to 
be drawn up five or fix foot, that he may pals quietly under 
it without fufpicion : as foon as he is gone by, the fportfman 
is to make a great fhout, and let go the net ; the creature will, 
on this noife, ftart back, and will thus be certainly taken in 
the net. 

There are, in many places, great thoroughfares through fome 
open piece of ground, by which Woodcocks pafs in great num- 
bers from one Wood to another. If there be in thefe two trees, 
naturally planted, (o as to fufta'n the nets, they are by all 
means to be ufed ; but if not, the fportfman will find it worth 
his while to be at the cxpence of planting two trees deep in 
the earth, at proper diftances,. that they may ftand all wea- 
thers. Nets fpread between thefe, are the moft fatal of all 
others to thefe birds, for all that inhabit cither one or the 
other of the Woods come this way at times, without fuf- 
picion of any danger or difturbance. See the article Draw- 
Net. 

There is another method of taking thefe birds in high Woods, 
with thofe nets called hays, of the nature of the rabbets-hays, 
only with fmaller mefhes. The Woodcocks are. to be driven 
into thefe, and there fhould always be at k-aft two or three of 
them planted together. When the- fportfman has provided 
himfelf with nets, he is to take five or fix perfons" into the 
Wood with him. The proper Woods fur this purpofe are thofe 
of feven or eight years growth ; and the people are to go into 
fome part of them, near the middle. The nets or hays arc 
3 



to Be placed in the fame manner as they are for taking of rab- 
bets, but two or three joining together at the end, and hang- 
ing over flopewife that way which the Wood-cocks are in- 
tended to be driven. 

The.nets. being thus fixed, let the company go.to the end of 
the. Wood, .placing themfelves at about ten rods diftance from 
one another ; they muft . all have flicks in their hands, and. 
they are- to move forward flowly toward the nets, makir.o- a 
noife by firiking the flicks , againfl the trees and branches, and 
by holloeing with their voices : in this manner they- are to 
move .up tu the net ; and the Wood-cocks jn that part of the 
Wood will ajl be terrified before them, but will not take wing, 
but run along upon the ground, and thus be driven along like 
a drove of heaits, fo that when the company. come up, they 
"will find almoft all of them in the net. When that part of the 
Wood is ; _thus drove, the 'nets are to be turned the other way, 
and'placed flopewife in the contrary direction,, and the com- 
pany retiring to the other end of the Wood, are to drive the 
Wood-cocks that are in that part with the fame noife, ull^ey 

'have fent them-into the nets in the fame manner. , - j 

'I hus all the Wood-cocks in the Wood may be taken with very 
little trouble, and this may be done equally at any time of the 
day. 

Another way of taking this bird is by means of noofes or 
fprings. See the article Noose. 

I he Wpod-cock and the -fnip^. are both eafily taken alfo with 
bird-lime s when their places.'of refort ate known, but they 
are not fo eafily found-as.many other birds.. [. 
The cuftom of the Woodcock is ufually. to be upon the banks 
under hedges, and by the fides of ditches toward the .fun ; and 
and they will fuffer the fportfman to come nearer them in the 
day-time after a moon-fhipy night, than after a. dark one. The 
reafon of which is, that having^ fed well by moon-light, they 
are only fit for reft in the day following ; but when the night 
has been dark, they are fecking food all day long. 
The liiipes naturally lie by the fides of rivers, .when the 
plafhes and ponds are frozen, and they always lie with their 
heads up or down the ftream, never tranfverfcly. 
In order to take either of thefe birds by bird-lime, the fportf- 
man muft be provided with a large number of fmall and 
fmooth twigs, neatly'and evenly covered with good bird-lime. 
Thefe muft be placed Hoping, fome one way, fome another, 
and the whole place about where they refort muft be covered 
with them. The fportfman then muft conceal himfelf very 
carefully, that the fight of him may not frighten away the 
game. 

W ooo-Cock- Shell, a name given by the Englifh naturalifts to a 
peculiar kind of the purpura. It is called in French, becajje. 
See the article Becasse. 

VV ' oQTi-Land, in agriculture, a term ufed by the farmers of 
many counties of England, for a fort of fou, from its conflant 
humidity, and dark colour, refembling the Ibil in Woods, 
which, of whatever nature it originally is, will always be 
made to appear thus from the continual dropping of trees, and 
the want of a free air and fun, together with the fall of leaves, 
deftroyed and waflied to pieces by the wet. 
This foil in the open countries has a confiderable quantity of 
clay in it, and holds the water a long time that once falls upon 
it : in wet weather it flicks firmly to the plough-fhare, and in 
dry is very apt to crack. In uncultivated places it ufually 
produces rufhes and rufh-grafs. A moift and dripping year is 
extremely detrimental to this fort of land. Morelon's North. 

P . 38. 

WooD-Lark, in ornithology. See the article Alauda. 

This is one of the fweeteit of our fin ging- birds, and is indeed 
very little inferior to the nightingale, when ip good health, 
for we are not to judge by. fuch as are made feeble by improper 
foodj or want of cleanlinefs in their cages. 
It is one of the tendereft b'irjds.we have, and yet it breeds the 
fooneft of any that we khuw of. They principally frequent 
gravelly grounds, and the fides of hills, that are expofed full 
to the fun, and if there be "any flumps of oaks in thefe places, 
they always refort to them. The females couple with the 
males in the beginning of February, at which time, and never 
before, they part with their laft year's brood j immediately 
after coupling, they betake themfelves to building their neft. 
They generally build in lay, or grounds, where the grafs is 
rank, and is grown brown. The princpal material they ufe is 
dry grafs, and they always choofe fome place fheltered by a 
good tuft for their neft, to defend themfelves from the cold 
winds, which are'very fevere at that feafon. They feed their 
young principally with a fmall red worm ; but it is very diffi- 
cult to find this kind, to feed a neft of them under our care, 
and they will 'not do well without it - 3 fo that they fcarce ever 
come to anv thing this way. 

The young branchers are taken in June, July, and Augufr. 
After this thev may be taken in large numbers at the latter end 
of September,' which is their general flight-feafoii, and then 
from the beginning of January to the beginning of February, 
at which time they get together to couple for breeding. Thofe 
that are taken in the fummer-months, are ufually taken in 
nets, by the help of a hawk. 

The fportfman is to go out in a dewy morning, and fixing on 
fome hill, he is to go to that fide of it which faces the 
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rifing fun, for this pkce they are Cure to frequent. He is 
to take out a hawk and a ("mall net at the end of a Hick ; 
when he elpies a bird he is to fhew the hawk, on which it 
will fquat down, and on his approaching nearer and mak- 
ing the hawk flutter over the place the bird will only lie 
lb much the clofer, fo that he may go up and lay the net 
over it;, and thus take it without hurting it. 
The beft IVood-larh that are kept in cages have been caught 
in this manner. A better way of taking numbers of them 
is to prepare a net made in the fame manner as the com- 
mon net for taking partridges, only with the mefhes much 
fmaller ; three or lour peribns are to go out with this, and 
one of them is to take out a hawk, which ferves in the fame 
manner for the larks as the fetting-dog does for the par- 
tridges* 

Where-ever a flock of thefe larks is feen together, as is 
very common, the whole flight keeping with the female 
till the next coupling feafon, the hawk is to be fhewn, 
and on his hovering, they will all lie ftill, and the net may 
be eafily drawn fo compleatly over them, that not one can 
efcape. The belt time for taking this bird for the cage, is 
in July, or the preceding or following month ; thole that 
are put into the cage at this time fing prefently, but their 
ibng time is not laiting, for they foon fall to moulting, in 
which ftate many die ; but if they get over it, they common- 
ly prove very healthful afterwards, and become very tame 
and familiar, and fing fweetly. Thofe which are taken in 
the latter end of September, are generally very ftrong and 
fprightly ; but they do not fing till after Chriltmas. Thofe 
taken in January and February finally prove the beft of all ; 
they generally begin finging in two or three days, or at the 
utmolt in a week after they are taken. 
The method of keeping them in health in the cage, is this, 
there muft be two pans of food, the one containing meat, 
the other oatmeal and hempieed. A very good food is the 
following j boil an egg very hard to the crumb of a half- 
penny loaf, and as much hempfeed ; let the egg be chopped 
very (mall, and the hempfeed bruifed in a mortar j when 
thefe are mixed, the bread is to be crumbled in among the 
reft, and the whole is to be rolled together with a common 
rolling-pin, and kept for ufe. 

There muft be fome fine fmall gravel ftrewed at the bottom 
of the cage, and renewed at fartheft once in a week. This 
will prevent his feet from getting hurt by being clogged 
with the dung ; and his bafking in this will keep him alfo 
from growing louiy, after which few come to good. There 
muft be a perch in the cage, and it muft be either lined 
with green bays, or made of fine matting, which the lark 
is very fond of. 

When the bird is firft taken, fome meat muft be ftrewed up- 
on the fand in the bottom of the cage, for the bird will be 
fometimes almoft famifhed before he finds the meat in the 
pan. 

The cock-bird of this kind is known from the hen by the 
loudnefs and length of his call, by his tallnefs as he walks 
about the cage, and by his doubling his notes in the even- 
ing, as if he was going with his mate to rooft. A better 
rule than all others, however, is his finging ftrong j for the 
hen TVood-lark fings but very weakly. 
Both the cock and hen of this kind are tender, and fubjec"t. 
to many diforders i the principal of thefe are cramps, giddi- 
nefs of the head, and breeding lice. Cleanlinefs is the beft 
cure for the firft and the laft of thefe complaints, but we 
know of no cure for the other. A good ftrong bird how- 
ever, will often laft very well five or fix years, and often 
improve all the time, 

VfooD-Loufe. See the article Mulepedes. 

WooD-Mite, in natural hiftory, the name of a little animal 
frequently made the fubjeft of microfcopical obfervations, and 
'by fome called the Wood-hup ; though that lefs properly, 
as there is another larger animal generally known by that 
name. 

The Wood-mite is in fhape and colour very like a loufe, and 
is frequently found running very nimbly, but always by ftarts 
and jumps, on old books and rotten wood. The eyes of 
this creature are of a fine gold colour, and can be thruft 
out or drawn in at pleafure ; and when examined by the 
microfcope the periftaltic motion of the guts is feen very 
diftin£tly, and beautifully ; and what is more wonderful, 
there is obferved a very diftinir, and regular motion in the 
train. 

This probably is the fame animal with the pediculus pulfa- 
torius, deicribed by Mr. Derham, as one of the death- 
watches. Baker's Microfcope, p. 185. 

WooD-P^ir, in zoology, the Englifh name of a fpecies of 
Picus. See the article Picus. 

"WooD-Pucerons, in natural hiftory, a name given by Mr. 
Reaumur, to a fmall fpecies of infect, of the puceron kind, 
of a greyifh colour, and diftinguifhed by its two hollow 
horns on the hinder part of its body. 

Thefe animals very much refemble, both in fhape and fize, 
the pucerons of the alder; but as thofe live always on the 
furface of the ftalk, thefe make their way deep into the 
wood of a tree. 



Mr. Reaumur found large quantities of thefe lodged at a 
confiderable depth in the wood of fome elms, after they 
were cut down ; the paffages by which they had made their 
way in, were not to be found ; but they were lodged in large 
and long holes, of the diameter of a goofe-quil, and running 
many inches along the tree in a longitudinal diredtion. 
All the pucerons found in thefe places, appear to be females 
and none have wings ; they all have vaft numbers of youno- 
ones of different degrees of maturity within them, and thele 
may be forced out by preifing their bodies. Reaumur's Hift 
Inf. V. 6. p. 61. 

WToou-Rufe, in botany. See the article Asperula; 

WoQD-Sorrel, in botany, the name of a fmall plant, common 
in our woods, and having the fame fharp four tafte with 
forrel; but agreeing with that plant in no other particulars. 
See the articles Oxys, and Sorrel. 

WooB-Spite, in zoology, an Englifh name given by many 
to the common green Wood-pecker^ the picus viridis of au- 
thors. See the article Picus. 

WOOFF, {CycL) a name given in fome parts of England to 
the fea-wolf, or lupus pifcis, called by Gefner anarrhicas 
Willugbby's Hift. Pifc. p. 13©. See the article Lupus 
Morinus* 

WOOL {CycL)— Wool-M;, in natural hiftory, rnafTes of 
Wool compacted into firm and hard balls, and found in the 
ftomachs of iheep, as the hair-balls are in oxen and other 
animals. 

Thefe are doubtlefs formed in the fame manner as thofe 
hair-balls, of the outer covering of the animal, but they are 
much more uncommon ; they are found in numbers three 
four or five in the ftomach of the fame animal. 
Their outfide has commonly much of the appearance of a 
puff-ball, and is ufually either in part or wholly covered 
with a very thin and foft blackifh fmooth fkin ; the inner 
fubftance is entirely Wool, but that wrought together as 
clofely as the hatter does his furs in the making them into 
hats. 

They are ufually foft, fmooth, and fdmewhat elaftic, of a 
pale buff-colour, very light, and of irregular figures rather 
cubic than globular, and feldom of any great iize, an inch 
in diameter being their common ftandard. Mercian's Nor- 
thampt. p. 451. 

WOOLLY-f a/hnum, in natural hiftory, a name given by the 
Eaft-Indians to a fpecies of native red arfenic, or orpiment 
found in that part of the world. 

It is of a paler colour than the red orpiment of Germany. 
Woodw. Cat. FoiT. V. 2. p. 23. 

WORK [CycL)— -Work, in the manege. To work a horfe, 
is to exercife him at pace, trot, or gallop, and ride him at 
the manege. 

To work a horfe upon volts, or head and haunches in or 
between two heels, is to paffage him, or make him °-o 
fide-ways upon two parallel lines. 

WORMS {CycL) in the Linnaean fyftem of nature, a clafs of 
animals, whole diftinguifhing character is, that they have 
the nuifcles of their body in one part affixed to a folid bans. 
Linnai Syft. Nat. p. 33. 

Worms, in hufbandry, are very prejudicial to corn-fields 
eating up the roots of the young corn, and deftroying great 
quantities of the crop. 

Sea-falt is the beft of all things for the deftroying them. 
Sea-water is proper to fprinkle on the land where it can be 
had ; where the falt-fprings are, their water does as well - 
and where neither are at hand, a little common or bay fait 
melted in water does as well. 

Soot will deftroy them in fome lands, but it is not to be 
depended upon, for it does not always fucceed. Some far- 
mers ftrew on their lands a mixture of chalk and lime - 
and others truft wholly to their winter fallowing to do it 
if this is done in a wet feafon, when they come up to the fur- 
face of the ground, and fome nails with fliarp heads be 
driven into the bottom of the plough. 
If they are troublefome in gardens, the refufe brine of falted 
meat will ferve the purpofe, or fome wallnut leaves fteeped 
in a ciftern of water for a fortnight or three weeks, will 
give it fuch a bitternefs that it will be a certain poifon to 
them. 

A deco&ion of wootl-afhes, fprinkled on the ground, will 
anfwer the fame purpofe ; and any particular plant may be 
fecured both from worms and fnails by ftrewing a mixture 
of lime and afhes about its roots. It is a general caution 
among the farmers to fow their corn as mallow as they can, 
where the field is very fubject to worms, Mortimer's Huf- 
bandry, p. 328. 

Generation of 'Worms. See the article Generation. 

Aquatic Worms. Of thefe there are fome which transform 
themfelves into flies, but which depart much from the man- 
ner in which the generality of the fly-worms efFecl: this 
change. 

Thefe are of the third clafs of fly Worms, and have an in- 
variable head, and have no teeth or hooks meeting one an- 
other. They are ufually found in ponds, or in waters that 
have but a flow current. Their head is fmall, long, and 
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fcaly ; their body long, and fomewhat flatted, and is com- 
poied of eleven rings ; the laft of which is lefs flatted, and 
longer than any of the reft, and in one fpecies of thefe 
Warms is as long as five or fix of the other rings, though 
■ it is not fo in others. Reaumur's Hill. Inf. Vol. 4. pag. 
310. 

The firfi: ring in thefe Worms is of a fomewhat fmaller dia- 
meter than the fecond ; this is of a fmaller than the fuc- 
ceedingone; and the three ] aft, or next the tail, are of a 
fmaller diameter, but more length than the others. The 
fkin of this Worm is confiderably tough and ftrong, though 
not cruftaceous but pliable and flexile like a piece of parch- 
ment ; and at the commifTure of the rings, the anterior has 
a fort of appendix which falls over that it joins to. 
They ibmething differ from one another in colour, fome 
are of a greeniih brown, others of a clearer brown, and o- 
thers of the greener kind are veined with brown, and of 
the browner with yellow ; they have no legs, but have fome 
cruftaceous hooks in their places under their belly, and 
thefe fo fmall as not to be diftinguifliable unlefs carefully 
looked for, and then only at the junctions of the three lair 
rings. Ibid. p. 311. 

As one finds thefe Worms in the fame ftate and fame readi- 
nefs to undergo their metamorphoiis, fome only of feven or 
eight lines long, and others of three incites, there can be 
no doubt but thefe are of different fpecies. Thefe are fel- 
dom extended to their full length in the water, nor have 
they much power of contracting themfelves, or making one 
ring enter into another 3 but they can bend their bodies up- 
ward and downward at the junctions of all the rings. 
This is of the kind of Worms which have no teeth, proper- 
ly fo called, but many of its fpecies have a coniiderable 
number of fiefhy hooks. Others have but a few, and be- 
fide thefe they have a fcrt of beards. The end of this 
beard is larger than any other part ; , and the inject throws 
them out from the under part of i is head, and draws them 
in again at pleafure, with great fwiitneis ; and when they 
are out, it moves them backward and forward- with great 
fwiftnefs : The ends of thefe examined by the microfcope, 
fhew themfelves to be covered with duffers of hairs. Ibid. 
p. 112. 

There are in this fpecies two fpots, a little browner and 
more poliihed than the reft of die fkin, placed one on each 
fide the head, which have fomewhat the appearance of eyes, 
at leaft the creature does not appear to have any if thefe 
are not fo. Ibid. p. 313. 

At the extremity of the head there is a little flefhy protu- 
berance, which is probably either a mouth, or tucker, by 
which it takes in its nouriihment. 

Notwithstanding that this is naturally an aquatic animal, it 
is however necefiary to its life, that it ihould breathe. For 
this purpofe, the laft ring of the body of thefe Worms is 
open at the end, and ferves them in the place of the poste- 
rior ftigmata, in others of the Fly-worms, The extremity 
of this ring is frequently to be feen on the furface of the 
water ; and about it there is always feen a fort of funnel 
made of a vaft number of hairs that grow there, and di- 
verge on this occaiion into this form. 

Each of the hairs that forms this fort of funnel, is itfelf a 
fort of beard, furnifhed with numbers of fhort hairs on each 
fide ; and the ufe of the whole is to prevent the water from 
getting in at the aperture made to admit the air. If any 
doubt couid be had of the creature's refpiring by this means, 
it would be extremely eafily cleared by a iirnple and eafy 
difleition of the creature, feparating its belly from its back; 
for one then diicovers two large veilels running the whole 
length of the body, and filling up a great part of its fpace ; 
theie arc the two great tracheae ; they arc inlerted near the 
head, where probably the anterior ftigmata, are placed, and 
running through the body join and are inlerted again at the 
tail. Ibid. p. 314. 

It is ftrange, that a creature like this, an inhabitant of the 
water, ihould be deftined in its fucceeding ftate to be an 
inhabitant of the air ; but it is evidently fo, this Worm tranf j 
forming itfelf into a two-winged fly. When one knew 
however that this was to be the cafe, one would naturally 
imagine that fome long-bodied fly of the libella kind, or 
fome other fuch fhould be the laft change of our long Worm ; 
but, on the contrary, the production is a very fhort- bodied 
fly; nor is this at all more wonderful than the cafe of 
thofe libellas, fome of the longeft bodied of which are im- 
mediately before their egrefs into that ftate in the form of 
very fhort Worms. Ibid. p. 317. 

What is farther a great Angularity in this creature, is that 
when it changes into the fly, and at any time before that 
ftate, it undergoes no change in its exterior form, nor can 
the time of the change be at all forefeen ; and what is yet 
more Angular, the creature when it has undergone its change, 
and is no more living but in the ftate of a fhell to the en- 
clofed fly, is no way diftinguiihable by the eye from the 
livin? Worms, nor can be diicovered but by the touch. The 
difference then indeed is eafily perceived, as the living Worms 
are foft and flexile, thefe ftiff and rigid, and incapable of 
moving themfelves. It is no uncommon thing for the laft 
Suppl. Vol.. H. 



ring of the body to be turned up, and make an angle with 
the reft, even in this ftate ; and often the. ninth ring in the 
fame ftate makes an angle with the eighth, but in a con- 
trary direction to the other. The Worm while living fre- 
quently makes alfo thefe angles, but then it changes them 
as it pleafes ; whereas, in this ftate, they are become im- 
moveable. Ibid. p. 318. 

When therefore we find, among a number of thefe Worms, 
fome that are ftifF and rigid, we may determine that thefe 
have loft their original form, and that their fkin now only 
ferves them as a fhell for their transformation. When. this 
is the cafe, there is no infect, which fo .foon accomplifhes 
its changes. Thefe Worms frequently within five or fix 
days from the time of their fiift becoming ftifF and rigid, 
are transformed into flies. 

The nymphs of this fly takes up -only a fmall part of the 
fhell made by the flsin of ti^e Pffarm, all the laft, rings, and 
part of the firft remaining empty, the middle ones only 
being occupied by the nymph. It is not impoffible, how- 
ever, but that thefe vacant fpaces may have their ufe, and 
may be neceifary to give paifage to the air, without which 
the embryo dy would perifh. Ibid. p. 319 

Worms, called AJcarides. The name ijcarides is given by 
Mr. Reaumur, to a fort of fmall Worms or maggots, bred 
from the eggs of winged animals ; which bury themfelves 
between the membranes of the leaves of plants, and there 
eat away the parenchymatous fubftance. 
Thefe are a xtry minute fpecies of animals, and the fmall 
fpace of the infide of a leaf allotted for the place of their 
residence, is to them a vaft extent of country; and they .eat 
it away at various times, and in dint rent manners ; fpme 
eat very flowly, and only burrow themfelves a way in con- 
torted holes or cells ; thefe he calls 'jfajj&es ftarvu „■ Others 
eat more varioufly, devouring all that lies before and round 
about them, and not burrowing in different directions ; 
thefe laft are called fojjbies magni. 

Thefe differ greatly one from another, and indeed are .the 
Worms of different animals ; fome afterwards changing into 
fmall butterflies, others into fmall flies of the common kind j 
but the manner of life- is the fame in all. The butterflies 
whofe eggs produce thefe, are extremely beautiful, glitter- 
ing with a multitude of gaudy colours, and with filver and 
gold among the reft ; but they are too minute to fhew their 
beauties to the naked eye. Thofe of the AJcarides, which 
do not in fine become butterflies, are two-winged flies,- or 
fmall beetles, in their ultimate ftate. As fmall as thefe AJ- 
carides in general are, they do not fail to fhew the proper 
characters, by which they may be reduced to regular claifes : 
Thofe which have had their origin from the eggs of butter- 
flies, are truly and properly caterpillars in miniature ; the o- 
thers are maggots, from flies ; and if from beetles, they are 
hexapode Worms. Of the little caterpillars, fome have fix- 
teen feet, fome only fourteen ; and fome of them are per- 
fectly fmooth and equal all over the body ; others have a 
number of rings or annular divifions, like the larger cater- 
pillars, their feveral changes for the arriving at the fry-ft'ate 
are the fame with thofe of the common filk Worm, and o- 
ther fpecies of large caterpillars. 

The ovula of the parent butterfly are depofited fingly,. only 
one being placed on a leaf; for the little caterpillar is- of 
the nature of the folitary, not the gregarious animals. Thefe 
eggs are fo fmall, as to be fcarce vilible, except to an ob- 
ferver fo accurate as Mr.. Reaumur ; but he not only dif- 
covered them lying upon the leaves of plants, but traced 
them to the time of their hatching ; and obferved this cu- 
rious particular, that the caterpillar never enjoys the light 
or free air, but as foon as ever it is hatched eats its .way 
through the integument of the leaf; 'and^ under th ; cover 
of its fhell, buries itfelf among the parenchymatous matter, 
whence it . never comes out again till it arrives at the -fly 
ftate. 

The Worms which are hatched of the eggs of flies, make 
their way as fpeedily into the fubftance of the leaf; but 
with this difference in the manner of doing it, that as the 
caterpillar eats its way. through with its teeth, the Worm 
ftrikes its head forcibly againft it feveral times, and by re- 
p ated blows at length breaks a hole in it, large enough to 
admit its little body ; and then feeds on the parenchyma of 
the leaf, in the fame manner with the caterpillar. Thefe 
finally change into their chryfalis ftate, within the covert of 
the membrane of the leaf. 

The laft. kind of AJcarides which are to become beetles, 
make their way into the fubftance of the leaf in the fame 
manner ; and when they have fed their deftined time upon 
its parenchyma and juices, they fometimes change in the 
covering of the membrane, and fometimes come out of their 
holes and choofe the furface of the leaf for the fcene of this 
great cataftrophe. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. Tom. 1.. 

Bee-WoKM, the name given by naturalifts to the fmall white 
Worm, found in the cells of the honey-comb, and afterwards 
changing into a bee, in the manner of the white maggots, 
found in meat, tic. which, after a certain change, into a 
ftate of reft, become transformed into flies, like thofe t* 
which their eggs owe their origin. 

6 B To 
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To trace thefe Wotms of the bee to their oiigin, we are to 
obferve that the female bee lays an egg at the bottom of each 
cell, and that this is not fimply dropped into this place, but 
that the bee fixes it to a certain part ; that is, either to the bate 
of the cell, or to one of the angles; by its (mailer end. The 
egg is of an oblong figure, and is larger at one end than at the 
other ; it is covered With a thih flexible membrane inftead of 
a fhell, fo that it may be bent double, and will, on taking off 
the force, return to its own fhape again. Reaumur, Hilt, 
inf. vol. 10. p. 239. 

Thefe eggs appear perfectly fmooth and gloffy to the naked 
eye ; but when viewed with powerful glafies, there is a fcaly 
ftrudrure obferved in them ; though Mr. Reaumur fufpedts 
that this is not on the outfide, but is feen through the tranf- 
parent covering, and is, in reality, the ftructure of the Worm 
within. 

Though it be the regular courfe of nature, that only one egg 
fhould be depoflted in each cell, yet there are fometimes found 
two, three, or even four, in one place: the occafion of this 
ufually is a female bee's being engaged in a fmall fwarm, in 
which the working bees cannot erect combs fait enough, fo 
that as fhe is under a necefhty of depofiting her eggs from day to 
day, fhe is compelled to put them two or three together : thefe, 
however, feldom come to any thing, fuch fmall fwarms ufually 
difperfing after a while, the female feeking admittance into 
fome other hive, in which fhe may lay at her leifure. When 
the bees work in the common way, and the female is fo 
preffed to depofit her eggs, that fhe cannot ftay the necefTary 
time, fhe often, in this cafe, places two or three eggs in a cell ; 
but as the number of cells every day increafes, the hive is not 
deferted on this occafion ; but the fwarm continues in it, and 
the female continues her laying as the workers make the cells ; 
as it is impoflible, however, lor two or three Worms to live in 
one cell, the worm, when at full growth, and when in the 
nymph-ftate, entirely filling up the whole cavity, the bees 
fbrefee the event, arid take care to remove the fupernumerary 
eggs out of the cells, leaving only one in each. Reaumur's. 
Hift. Infect, vol. 10. p. 244. 

It has been a common opinion among authors, that after the 
eggs of the bees are thus depoflted in the cells, they are 
let upon, in order to be hatched in the manner of thofe of 
birds. The generality of writers have given this office of fit- 
ting to the drones or male bees; but others, who have ob- 
ferved the fwarms more narrowly, and found that there are 
no drones in the hives, except for about three months of the 
year, and that the eggs remain in the cells at times when they 
are not there, have declared, that the common working-bees 
do this necefTary office ; nay, fome, who have written ex- 
prefsly on this fubject, have gone fo far as to give directions 
what fhould be done with fuch bees as were found fitting on 
the eggs, when the fwarms were removed from one hive to 
another. 

Mr. Maraldi, who could not give into this opinion of the bees 
fitting on the eggs, yet was for giving them fome ofEce in re- 
gard to their hatching, and confequently obferves that the bees 
got on the tops of the cells which contains the eggs, and 
there fluttering their wings with great rapidity, excite a heat 
which occafions the young ones to be hatched. This, how- 
ever, is not lefs erroneous than the other ; for a drift obferva- 
tion always fhews that the cells in which the eggs are, are 
wholly left and abandoned by the bees, and they never go near 
them, except when their road lies by them on their other ne- 
cefTary occafions. It is very probable indeed that the heat of 
the hive is a great agent in the hatching of the eggs ; but the 
fingle bees never attempt to add to this, in regard to any par- 
ticular cell, and without this the heat within is often equal to 
that of the eggs fat upon by a hen, and fometimes fuperior to 
it. 

The eggs are hatched about three days after the bee depofits 
them, and all their changes are afterwards fo fwift, that it is 
necefTary to watch them very attentively, inorder to fee them. 
In almoft two days after the hatching, the Worm is found 
grown to fo large a fize, that it is fcarce to be believed the 
fame animal. The whole period of the life and changes of the 
Worm is contained in about feventeen days ; for if a cell be ob- 
ferved in which an egg is juft laid, and the fame cell be exa- 
mined twenty days afterwards, the young bee will be found 
juft ready to appear out of the nymph of the Worm, and take 
its flight from the cell. The labouring feafon of the bees, in 
this refpeel, is when they are newly hived, and their induftry, 
and the efforts of it at that time, are fcarce credible. 
Mr. Reaumur obferved the whole procefs in a fwarm which he 
put into a new hive on the twenty-fifth of May. They all 
immediately began to work upon their combs, and on the 
twenty-feventh, which was only two days after, there were a 
vaft number of cells erefted, in each of which the female, or 
queen, had depoflted an egg ; and on the feventeenth of June, 
thefe cells all furnifhed the hive with a new fwarm, each pro- 
ducing its bee. 

From"tl K time that the Worm is hatched out of the ego-, to 
its paffing into the nymph-ftate, it always remains at the bot- 
tom of the cell, and lies rolled up in form of a ring, its head 
coming very near the tail. In this manner it lies very com- 
fortably, there being under it a fort of bed of a foft and gluti- 
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nous white matter, which prevents the hard matter of the 
cell from prefling agaiuft it. This matter has alio another ufe 
yet more materially r.cceflary' to fhe animal, as it (lives for its 
food. 

'I he common working bees are deffined to take care of the 
young brood, and the care they take to keep them (upplicd is 
furprifing. The Worm is a feeble animal, not able to go out 
of its cell in fearch of food, nor is it by any means proper that 
it fhould, as the combs would be deifroyed by the continual 
paffing of a number of fuch creatures. When the bees are 
obferved by means of a glafs-hive, it is eafity fecn in what 
manner they prevent the neceffity of this all the time that the 
Wornu are alive in the cells : their chief bufmefs is their fup- 
port, and there are numbers of them every moment [eui 
plunging their heads into the cells, and depofiting there a iup- 
pfy of this matter, which ferves for the nourifliment of the 
young brood. It is a' pleafing fight to obferve how Carefully 
they come one after another to the fame cell, till there is a 
fufficient quantity in it, aod, after this, how others that 
come in on the fame iervice, looking into that cell, and, 
finding it fupplicd, pafs over it to others which want their 
help. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. vol. ic. p. 246. 
When we fee the bee in this employment, after plunging its 
head into the cell, remain in that poffure fome time before it 
dratos it out again ; it is eafily conceited, that it is there dif- 
gorging what we find afterwards left in the cell. It is to be 
obferved, that fome have fuppofed this white matter which 
furrounds the Worms to be their excrements, not their' food j 
but there are many reafons againft this opinion, The Worms of 
winged infects in this ftate void little or no excrement ; and if 
this matter of the bees cells was the excrement of the Worms, 
it mult neceflarily follow that it muft be found in fmalleft 
quantity when the Worm was firft hatched, and daily increaf- 
ing afterwards ; but juft the contrary of this is the cafe, for 
the quantity of it is greateft of all while the Worm is very 
young, and there is none of it found by that time when the 
creature is full grown, and is ready to pafs into the nymph- 
ftate. 

Swammerdam, and other curious inquirers into the ceconomy 
of bees, have wondered where the creatures produced this li- 
quid fubftance, which is of a whitifh colour, of the thicknefs 
of cream, and of an infipid tafte like flour and water. Some 
have fuppofed it the extravafated juices of trees and plants, 
collect ed by the bees for this ufe ; but it is much more proba- 
ble, that it is the matter of the common food of thefe animals. 
Tie honey and rough wax which, after having paffed their di- 
geftion, is reduced to a fubftance of this kind, analogous' to 
the milk of animals, is in this ftate voided by the mouth by 
thefe animals, for the fupport of their young, while in a con- 
dition in which they cannot help themfelves. 
The bees feem yet farther careful of their offspring, and take 
the pains to bring them up by degrees from more infipid to lefs 
infipid food ; for as they are to live on honey in their fly-ftate, 
they are to be by degrees brought to this- diet while Worms. 
This will be found to be the cafe, on examining the cells in 
which they live at their different ffages. In the firft ftage, or 
while the Worms are very young, the matter of their nouriih- 
ment is found perfectly infipid, as before obferved ; but as they 
advance in growth, if it be tarred at different times, it becomes 
more and more fweet; and, in fine, what is brought for the 
nourifliment of the Worm, when nearly arrived at the time of 
its change into the nymph-ftate, is little different from ho- 
ney. 

The bees therefore feem able to give this matter what fort of 
preparation they pleafe, and it is evidently different at thefe 
different times, not only in tafte but colour. At firft it is 
white, but it afterwards becomes tranfparent and colourlefs, 
and after this greenifh or ycllowifh, very often refemblino- in 
colour diluted honey. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. vol. 10. p. 247. 
The Worm has no legs, as indeed it has no need of any, its 
whole life, in that ftate, being deftined to be fpent in that 
cell where it is firft hatched : it is not eafy to get one of them 
out of the cell without hurting it ; but when it is carefully ta- 
ken out, and laid on a paper, it is found to have no power of 
crawling, but only gives figns oflife by turning its head a little, 
about. There is very little difference in the growth ; its co- 
lour only changes from a fomewhat bluifh-white, which ic is 
at firft, to a purer white, and the incifures between the rings 
become lefs deep, and in fine, almoft wholly difappear when 
the creature is at its full growth. 

The head of this Worm is fomewhat harder than the reft of the 
body, and is of a regular figure, being flatted, and compofed 
like the head of the caterpillar, of two lips, the under one 
divided into three parts, and the upper one being furnifhed 
with two hard fubftances in form of teeth, though much lefs 
folid and ftrong than thofe of the caterpillar, as°this creature 
has nothing to do with folid food. In the full grown Worms 
there is always feen a yellow line or ftreak running directly 
along the middle of the back. This Teems to be a ftreak on 
thefurface of the (kin, but it is, in reality, no other than the 
great canal of the interlines, which is eafily feen through the 
tranfparent (kin, as it is full of a yellowifh matter, very "much 
refembling honey. 

Under the belly of this creature there is an appearance of cer- 
tain 
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tain folds more white than the reft ; thefe arc dlfpofbd parallel 
one to another, dnd all run hi a tranfverfe direction. It is 
natural to fuppofe that thefe are the folds at which the Worm 
has a power of bending itfelf J but, when examined ftriitly, 
this does not appear to be the cafe, for they are found to be in 
reality fo many round veffels of a bright filvery whitenefs, 
placed under the fkin, and vifible through it, on account of 
that fuperior whitenefs. They may be eafily raifcd with the 
point of a needle, and taken out of the body, and thev are then 
found to be of the fame ftrucfure with the tracheae of all other 
animals of this fmall kind ; namely, they are extremely fine 
and fmall cartilaginous filaments, hollow within, and rolled 
into a clofe rprral wreath. 

The ftigmata of this Worm are eafily diftinguifhed, though 
they are extremely fmall. If one of the tranfverfe trachea? of 
the belly be traced to its extremity at each end, it will be 
found to terminate at each in a ftigma. Thus all the reft of 
them may be found out, and they will be found to lie in a 
regular line along each fide, running along the two great tra- 
cheae, which pafs longitudinally from the head to the tail on 
each fide of the Worm. From thefe there part fomo fhort but 
thick tracheae, which pafs toward the back, and there b'ecdme 
divided into many branches ; and on the under part of the budy, 
near the head, there may be diftinguifhed feveral others beau- 
tifully undulated, which pafs from fide to fide, though not in 
a regular manner. The anus of the Worm is placed in the 
laft ring of the body, and is very fmall; it is deitined to give 
paflagc but to a very fmall quantity of excrements. Reaumur - } 
Hift. Inf. vol. 10. p. 257. 

If the progrefs of the growth of the Worm be examined, it 
will be found that two days after the egg is laid it is hatched, 
and in fix days more it arrives at itsTull growth. When it is 
firft hatched it rolls itfelf up into a fort of circle, which is .then 
however (o fmall, that it does not reach quite round the cell, 
and leaves a confiderable fpace within its center: this, how- 
ever is foon filled up by the growth of the creature ; as it be- 
comes longer, its head is brought to meet the tail, and is 
forced beyond it as far as the laft ring but one of the body : in 
this time the body alfo fwells fo much in thicknefs, that 
there can no more be any fpace left in the center of the ring, 
nor any room for the head to be thruft farther forwards ; as 
the Worm has much of its growth yet to come in this Uncom- 
fortable fituation, it naturally happens that the body lofes its 
round fhape, and becomes flatted, and in this manner rifes up 
fo high in the cell, as almoft to fill it up : when the cell is ex- 
amined in this ftate, it feems to contain two Worms rolled up, 
and laid in it, one upon another, fir.ee it is hard to conceive 
the body of one fo fafliioned as to fill it in this manner : when 
the Wor?n is however taken out, its fhape plainly fhews how 
it has filled it, and in. what manner it has conformed itfelf to 
the place of its abode : when at liberty, it foon recovers the 
natural rounded fhape of its body. 

It is very plain, that the Worm muft be very little at eafe in 
this fituation, and that it will be neceflary for 'it to change it, 
in order to its own neceflary transformations. When there- 
fore the time of its firft change approaches, it ceafes to eat, 
and begins to unrol the circle its body makes, and to lay it- 
felf at its length in the cell. When this happens, the bees 
become fenfible that it has no occafion to eat any longer, and 
therefore they bring it no more food i but nature only re- 
quiring for this change a ftate of reft, and theexclufion of the 
external air, they perform their laft office to it in what might 
appear a very ftrange operation, if it were not known to be 
neeeflary to the Worm in this ftate; this is the fattening up 
the top of the cell with a covering or lid of wax, fo that the 
Worm now finds kfelf ihut clofe up in a fort of box, herme- 
tically fealed. The manner in which the bees make this cover- 
ing, is by beginning a circle within the mouth of the cell with 
new wax, and fucceeding this by feveral others, each within 
the laft, till they leave only a vacant point in the center, which 
they fill with a lump of the fame wax, fo that the cover is 
compofed of a great number of concentric circles. 
When this cover is finifhed, the Worm compleatly extends 
itfelf at length within, and as it is now to pafs into the ftate 
of a nymph, and the outer integument of that will be too thin 
and tender to bear the immediate contadf of the wax of which 
the cell is compofed, it begins a new work, which is the fpin- 
ning a fort of filk in the manner of the filk-worm; with this 
it forms a web, completely covering all its parts, and in this 
fafe cafe it becomes a nymph. The web of filk which the 
Worm fpins, on this occafion is extremely fine, and is by de- 
grees carried all round the cell, fo as to line it regularly 
throughout in the manner of a linnen hanging. This is not 
only applied thus dtofely to the fides and bottom of the cell, 
but in the fame manner to the lid or top ; and thefe are eafily 
feen on breaking open a cell which enclofes a nymph ; for 
when the wax of one fide of the cell is broke, the Worm is 
then only feen through a thin and tranfparent reddifh web, 
which is this lining of the cell, and is found to be very flexile, 
yet very tough. The time when this is beft of all feen, is, 
however, when the combs of an old hive are broken ; for, in 
this cafe, the webs within the cells which have been deftined 
to the raifing of young ones, are fo thick that they will not 
break; but maybe eafily examined and pulled to pieces, and 
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they are then found to be made of a great number of crafts- 
one within another. Reaumur, Hift. Inf. vol. 10. p. 26I. 
h is not to be fuppofed that one Worm could have formed thefe 
complex webs, as they are neither neceflary to it, nor to be 
fafhioned in the time that animal has to work in. It is very 
certain that one of thefe cells deftined to the breeding up of 
the young offspring, is not only allotted to one Worm* but to 
feveral fucceffively j and each of thefe having in its turn fpttn. 
its web, by this means the whole web is found compofed of 
fo many crufts or doubles* or is, in reality, a collection of fo 
many webs as there have been Worms. 

As foon as ever one of thefe nymphs iflu.es out of the cell, in 
the bee- ftate, the working bees clean out the cell, and render 
it perfectly fit for the office of educating another young one ; 
and as foon as that is done, the female bee lays another ego- in 
it, and fo on ; fo that almoft as long as the comb lafts, every 
three weeks there is a new Worm to inhabit it, and a new web 
fpun, and added to the former number. By feparatteg the 
crufts of one of thefe complex webs one from another, it be- 
comes eafy to reckon how many bees have been hatched in 
each. The feveral crufts are fo very thin, that there may be 
a great number of them applied one over another, before they 
will fenfibly fill up or ftraiten the cavity within the cell, and,. 
in other refpefts, the cell is the better for it, every coat of 
this matter adding a lining to it, which is at leaft as ftrong as 
the fides of the cell. 

The web that this Worm fpins is remarkably fine and delicate. 
Its threads are of a fmalnefs fcarce conceivable, and its work- 
manfhip worthy the materials ; for they are wove in fo com- 
pact a manner, that it is not eafy to fee the ftructure ; info- 
much that Mr. Maraldi, a very accurate obferver of the bees 
in other refpefls, fuppofes this lining of the cell to be formed of 
the fkin of the Worm, thrown offat its entering into the nymph- 
ftate. He is a little embarrafled to conceive in what manner 
the fkin becomes fo regularly and nicely applied to all the an- 
gles of the cell ; but a dofer obfervation fhews the truth ■> for 
if the cells be opened when newly covered by the bees, the 
Worm within will be found to be yet in its own form, and 
will be detected in the acf of fpinning its web ; or if glaffes be 
called in to our affiftance afterwards, the web, whofe ftru&ure 
is imperceptible to the naked eye, will be feen to be compofed 
of fine threads regularly woven together like thofe of other 
fpinning animals. 

The female bees are treated with a peculiar diftinction, even 
in this ftate of the Worm^ as well as afterwards. We fee that 
the common cells ferve fucceffively to the hatching of feveral 
of the common Worms, and bringing them to perfection in 
the bee-ftate ; but this is not the cafe in the females, each celt 
only ferves to raife one bee of this kind, and is never found 
covered within with any more than one web or filky lining. 
tndeed the bees always deftroy thefe royal cells as foon as ever 
the bee is hatched from them, or, at the moil they only leave 
the bottoms of them, to ferve as the bafe of other cells ; and 
this indeed is wholly neceflary, in order to their carrying on 
their common work, and enlarging their combs. Reaumur^ 
Hift. Inf. vol. 10. p. 263. 

The fucceffive hatching of feveral bees in the fame common 
cell, is of great ufe to it, as the web left by every one within 
it, greatly ttrenghens the cell ; but this is by no means necef- 
fary, in regard to the royal cells, or thofe deftined to the pro- 
ducing the female bees, as the fides of thofe are always made 
fo thick, that they can require no additional ftrengthening. 
When the common Worm of the bee has arrived at its growth, 
the labouring bees bring it no more food, fo that it eats up 
the whole of what remains, and the cell becomes dry and 
clean. It then extends itfelf at full length under the cover of 
the lid of the cell, and by giving itfelf feveral motions, it caufes 
the fkin of its back to fplit open with a fmall longitudinal fif- 
fure. The internal motion of the creature foon enlarges this 
flit, and at length the body of the nymph appears in the fif- 
fure, and by degrees makes its way compleatly out. The fkin 
left behind is then only a dry membrane, and this nymph is to 
be looked on as the animal : this is an oblong body of a deli- 
cate ftrucfure, but without any power of motion. 
In this, if nicely examined, thee may, howev/er, bedifcovered 
all the parts of the future bee, and it feems indeed' no other 
than the perfect bee, with its limbs as yet all foft and tender, 
and concealed under a thin membrane, till they acquire a due 
ftrength and firmnefs. The rings of the back may be eafily 
traced on the back of the nymph, and when its belly is exa- 
mined, the legs and horns, or antennae, and the trunk, are 
all diftincfly kei\ extended lengthwife, and the wings are 
folded in fmall knobs, which are afterwards to be unfolded hi 
a wonderful manner. 

The drones, or male bees, which the common working bees 
fo unmercifully mafiacre and deftroy in the month of July, or 
thereabouts, are not Iefs taken care of in their worm-ftate, 
than thofe of the common kind. The Worms of thefe drones 
do not differ in any particular from thofe of the cornmon work- 
ingkind, except that they are larger, and are placed in larger 
cells. 

The bees bring food to thefe Worms in the fame manner as tc* 
the others, and when the time of their change into the nymph- 
ftate approaches, they as regularly and carefully cover their 

cells 
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tells with a wax lid. It fometimes happens, that the Worm 
ofthefe drones are lodged in cells no larger than thofe in 
which the Worms of the common bees arc placed. T. he 
bees who have the care of the young brood always are able 
to diftinguiih thefe however, and when they come to make 
the cover of the cell they always give them room by mak- 
ing it of a different form ; they do not extend a flat 
cruft over the mouth of the cell in this cafe, but raife a hol- 
lowed and elevated covering. The cells of the drones are 
eafily diftinguifhed from the" reft, by this ; and a whole fide 
of a comb is by this means often found to be the lodging 
of the drones only. 

The eggs out of which the male bees are to be hatched, 
differ in nothing from the others, except that they are a 
little larger ; and the bees produced of the Worms hatched 
from them, are proportionably larger, as are alio the Worms 
themfelves when at their full growth. It fometimes hap- 
pens, however, that the male bees are no larger than the 
others ; feveral hives having been found with the males of 
this (mail kind. It fometimes happens that the female bee 
is obliged to depofit two, three, or even four eggs in one 
cell, through a fcarcity of cells at the time when it is ne- 
ceffary for her to lay ; but as thefe can never grow to their 
fufl fize in a third or fourth part of the room they fhould 
have, Mr. Reaumur is of opinion, that this is the caufe of 
the fmallnefs of thefe male bees ; and that in whatever 
hives they are found, the eggs have been left three or four 
in a cell. 

The love that the working bees have for the young Worms 
hatched in the combs of their own hives appears very 
great, and their care of them the molt perfect in all their 
ftages that could be conceiyed ; but this love and tendernefs 
does not extend to the young ones of another hive. Mr. 
Reaumur tried the experiment, by putting into one of. his 
glafs hives part of the comb from another hive,, in which 
there were fome eggs and fome young Worms ; but while 
the bees of this hive were perfectly careful of their own 
young, they were cruel in the greateft degree to thefe, tear- 
ing them out of their cells, and carrying them out Of the 
hive, there leaving them to perifh. Reaumur's, Hiii. Inf. 
V. io. p. 267. 

There are certain circumftances alfo, under which the bees 
are not lefs cruel, even to their own young: If it happen 
that a comb break, and a piece of it fall to the bottom of 
the hivg, the bees immediately gather about this fallen 
piece, and kill all the Worms that are in the cells of it, in 
the fame manner as they did the ftrangers, carrying them 
out of the hive. It fhould feem, that the creatures knew, 
that the want of the neceiTary heat which is found in the 
! center of the hive would be the occafion of the death of 
thefe Worms before they could arrive at the bee ftate, and 
that in mercy to the creatures themfelves they at once put 
a period to a life, that could only be miferable, and pre- 
vented a great deal of unnecefiiiry trouble to themfelves, in 
feeding a number of creatures which never could come to 
perfection. It fometimes happens alio, that the bees kill 
and carry out of the hive the bodies of many of the Worms, 
while the combs all remain in their place, and no accident 
has happened to them. There are however very plain rea- 
ibns which may juftify this cruelty, fo very different from 
the general care and tendernefs they have for them. One 
of thefe may be, the neceflity of making a provifion for 
themfelves againft. the winter. 

If the fcecundity of the female bee continue fo long, and be 
fo great, that all the: cells are filled with young ones, at a 
time when many of them muft of neceflity be filled with 
honey, for the fuftenance and fupport of the hive in winter, 
it will be found abfolutely neceilary that many of the cells 
rnuft be cleared of the Worms, in order to their being filled 
with the honey. The prefervation of the republic being the 
firft of all cares, this cruelty will be found juftifiable, rather 
than by a foolifh tendernels all fhould be left to perifh with 
hunger. This (laughter is plainly very often owing to this 
cauie, as it is feen to be made at fuch time as the winter 
is coming on ; and when there is prefent a feaibn admi- 
rably adapted to provide a fupply for it, by affording great 
opportunities of collecting a great deal of honey in a little 
time. 

There is alfo another occafion, on which a mafTacre of this 
kind may be juftified on the principles of reafon. If a fe- 
male prove very prolific, and by any accident do not lay 
any eggs for the producing another female, or the egg or 
eggs of this kind which ihe does lay do not come to good, 
the young brood in this cafe cannot anfwer the general pur- 
pofe of nature in their production, that is the forming; a new 
(warm and raking care of a new offspring; and in this cafe, 
as they would live to no purpofe, it is not wrong in the 
bees who have the care of the young to deftroy all thefe, 
and make room by that means for a new brood born with 
happier circumftances. 

It is very poffible alio, that the Worms may be liable to cer- 
tain diforders, which we can have no knowledge of; but in 
confequence of which they could only produce very feeble 
3 



and ufelefs bees : in this cafe, which the bees who have the 
eare of the young may eafily perceive, it would be no' im- 
proper method in them to deftroy in the //V/a- ftate what 
they forefaw would be of no ule to the commonwealth in 
the bee-ftate. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. V. 10. p. 273. 
Though the common bees refufe the care of fuch young 
ones as are taken out of other hives, and put into theirs, 
their rules however are not fo ftrict as to the breeding, no 
other young but thofe of their own hive ; for it has been 
found by experiments, that if all the bees of two hives be 
forced to make a change, and each fwarm to enter into, the 
hive belonging to the other, they will in this cafe take as 
much care of the young Worms they find in the combs, as 
they would have done of their own.- 

If the common bees take all this care of the Worms which 
are to become working bees like themfelves. arrd even of 
thole which are to become drones which after a time they 
are to deftroy, there is no wonder that they take greater 
pains to ie-cure and bring up thofe Worms which are to 'be- 
come female bees ; of which they are fo very watchful 
and obfervant, that they feed theie Worms with the ut- 
moft care ; and when they have brought them up to 
that ftate when they arc to eat no longer but are to pais 
their laft change . into the chryfalis or nymph-ftate, they 
clofe up the aperture of the cell with a lid of wax ; 
in the making of which, they are not lefs prodigal of that 
choice and precious fubftance the wax, than they had be- 
fore been in the conftructing the cell. It takes as much 
wax to make one of the cells in which thefe females are 
to be brought up, as to make an hundred and fifty of the 
common cells ; this maybe found by weighing them againft: 
one another, and the cover or lid of the cell put on at the 
time of the transformation of the Worm bears the fame pro- 
portion to the covers of the other cells. Every thing that 
regards thefe creatures is managed with profuiion: Jn the 
common cells there is never found a drop of that liquid 
matter deftined for the food of the Worm, when it is ar- 
rived to the nymph'ftate, the bees never furaifhing it with 
a drop more than is abfo'utely neceflary ; but they give fo 
profufely to the Worm that is to become a female bee, that 
when it is changed into the nymph-ftate there is uiually 
found in the cell with it a quantity of this food equal to its 
own bulk. 

This food feems alfo more nicely prepared, than that which 
is intended for the nouriihment of the other worms ; for if 
it be tafted, it is found very fweet and lufcious, but attem- 
pered with a fharpnefs like that of vinegar, and with a warmth, 
like that of pepper, or fome other fpice. 
It might be fuppofed from this food always found in -the 
cell with the royal or female nymph, that the creature in 
that ftate took in nourifhment ; but this is not the cafe, the 
nymph of the female bee can no more eat than any of the 
others ; but this mafs of food is ,of no injury to it in that 
ftate, as it does not fill up the whole cell as the others do, 
but has a great deal of room, and there is always a void 
fpace between it and the mafs of food. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. 
V. 10. p. 2^8. 

The progrefs of the young bee from its ^ra-ftate, is this : 
When the: cover is fitted to the cell, the nymph makes its 
way out of the back of the fkin of the Worm ; it is at firft: 
perfectly white, but by degrees its eyes acquire a reddiih 
colour, and afterwards the ieveral parts of the body become 
more and more brown ; by degrees they all acquire their 
due ftrength and fohdity ; and when that is done, the bee 
appears out of its cafe, by burfting the thin membrane that 
covered it. The next omce then, is the getting out of -the 
clofe cell, which is a prifonto it; in order to render this 
eafy, the head of the bee is always fixed by the pofition of 
the nymph juft'under the center of the lid or; cover of the 
cell. 

The firft bufinefs of the new-hatched bee is therefore with 
its teeth to eat a way through this covering ; this it does by 
flow degrees, firft forcing a fmall aperture, and afterwards 
by degrees enlarging that to a proper fize to let its head, 
and in fine its whole body, appear. This i&, -in favourable 
circumftances, that is when the day is favourable, and the 
young bee vigorous and- ftrong, the work of about three 
hours ; but at other times, it is half a day's work ; and in 
fome cafes is never perfected at all, the creature dyino- by 
that time it has made an aperture large enough to get its 
head out at, and perifhing with the head out and the body 
within the cell. 

Swammerdam fuppofed, that the bees which placed the 
covers upon the cells, took them off again at a proper time ; 
but this is not at all confonant to reafon and experience, 
fince, were it fo, we could never find bees dead hi the po- 
fition juft defcribed. But Swammerdam living before the 
invention of glafs-hives, could only guefs at what we can 
now fee diftinctly performed under our eyes. 
As foon as the head and the fore-pair of legs are out, the 
difengaging the reft of the body is very eafy, as thefe legs 
being fixed on the outfide of the cell have fujficient force to 
pull up the reft. , . 

When 
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When the creature is completely out, it (hinds on the fur- 
face of the comb near the cell out of which it is come, and 
its parts, which are yet very fofi and moift, become harden- 
ed and dried by degrees. 

While it ftands thus, the reft of the bees which are ahout 
the (pot gather round it, and give evident marks of joy at 
its being produced ; they ftroke and make much of it, and 
often otfer it honey out of their own mouths. While it 
ftands in the midft of thefe careffes, its wings by decrees 
unfold themfelves, while fome of the bees are thus ^vvel- 
coming the new inhabitant, others immediately fet them- 
felves about clearing away the matters left in the cell, and 
fitting it for the reception of a new inhabitant. 
The bee produced out of it, has necefiarily left behind it 
two exuvia; ; the fkin of the ffarm when it transformed 
itfelf into the nymph ftate ; and finally that of the nymph, 
out of which it is juft come in form of a bee. 
One of the working bees immediately enters this cell, head 
foremoft, and taking up one of thefe exuviae carries it out of 
the hive, and the moment fhe has left the cell another en- 
ters it, and in the fame manner carries out the other exuviae ■ 
after her there enter feveral others, which carry out the 
fragments of wax that had fallen in while the Worm was 
gnawing its cover to pieces ; and others, finally, put it per- 
fectly in order, and render it fit for the reception of a new 
egg, which the female bee foon depofits in it; infomuch 
that Mr. Maraldi fays, he has ken five bees produced in the 
fame cell, in the fpace of three months. 
The young bees are eafily diftinguifhed from the others, by 
their colour ; they are grey, inftead of the yellowilh brown 
of the common bees, 1 he reafon of this is, that their 
body is black, and the hairs that grow upon it are white, 
from the mixture of which ktn together refults a grey ; 
but this colour forms itfelf into a browniili yellow by de- 
grees, the rings of the body becoming by degrees more 
brown, and the hairs more and more yellow. The bee is 
no fooner produced from the nymph, than it knows the 
whole bufinefs of its future life ; it immediately goes out, 
and gathers wax and honey for the common itores. At 
the time that one bee hatches in this manner, as many o- 
thers are alfo hatched as there were eggs depofited by the 
female in the fame day ; this is often many hundreds : So 
that a few days of this kind render the hive too full of in- 
habitants, and the new-born brood are forced to go out in 
form of a fwarm to find fome other habitation, where they 
may employ themfelves in the fame manner with thofe to 
which they owed their origin. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. V. 10. 
p. 280. See the article Swarm. 

CWw-Worm. See the article Scarabjeus. 

0/urr-Wpx.M. See the article Gryllotalpa. 

Cotmeugfj, or Csmaugbt-W oria, in natural hiftory, a name 
given by the common people of Ireland, to a kind of ca- 
terpillar found in many parts of that kingdom; and, from 
its ugly aipe£t, reputed to be poifonous. 
It is laid to be the only poifonous creature of that kingdom, 
and many mifchievous effects are attributed to its fting, and 
to its poifonous quality, when eaten by cattle. 
As to the firft of thefe opinions, it is evidently erroneous ; 
the creature having no power to fting at all. The other is 
not fo eafdy proved falfe, but is much to be fufpectcd. The 
reafons on which it is founded, are thefe : The cattle in 
Ireland are fubjecr. to a very terrible difeafe, which is mo ft 
frequent in Autumn ; about the time when thefe animals 
are in the greateft plenty. 

It is moft frequent alfo among thofe cattle which feed in 
low and marfhy grounds, where this creature lives and feeds; 
cows and hogs which Iced in thefe places, are the only crea- 
tures fubje£t to the diflemper, and this is imputed to the 
cows eating by large moutlifuls, becaufe flic chews the cud 
a fecond time ; and the hogs feeding fo foul and greedily, 
as to eat things which other creatures rcMe, Finally, the 
great caufe of the afligning this difeafe to this creature is, 
that the Worm only appears in great numbers about once in 
feven years ; and in thefe, and thefe years only it is, that 
the diflemper among the cattle is common. 
The fymptoms by which this difeafe is diftinguifhed from 
all others, are, a great fwelling of the head, and a falling 
down of the anus ; the gut often hanging out to the length 
of fix or (even inches. The common cure anions the more 
intelligent people is a ftrong decoction of the pfant called 
bearsfoot, or great black hellebore, with fome rue and gar- 
lic given with butter and beer ; this is found to have great 
fiiccefs with the cows. The hogs are cured only by mix- 
ing reddle, or the common red ochre powdered, with but- 
termilk, and making them eat a large quantity of it. 
The Irifh peafants have recourfe to many idle remedies ; 
but thefe are found often of real fervice. The caterpillar, 
fuppofed to occafion this difeafe, feeds on the common rag- 
wort, and is larger than moft other creatures of this kind, 
being of the length and thicknefs of a man's finger ; it is 
marked with two large fpots behind the head, which are 
fuppofed by the vulgar to be the eyes, but are only round 
variegations, of the nature of thofe common on other ca- 
terpillars ; and what they take to be a fting i n the tail, is 
Svpfl. Vol, If. 
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no other than a horn m that part, which is not peculiar to 
this caterpillar, but found on many others. That the com- 
mon people are deceived in regard to the external parts of 
tins creature, ,s evident; but experiments are required yet 
to prove, whether or not they are fo, in regard to its poifon- 
ous quality. 

One trial is remarked by Mr. Molyneux to have been made 
on a dog, who eating the flcih of only one of the creatures 
was found dead about three days after; another dog, which 
eat the juices exprefled from that flan, received no hurt. 
1 he inlefl is delcribed in Lifter's edition, under the name 
of the elephant caterpillar. Phil. Tranf No. I0 8. p. 880. 

Flower-root-WoRM. bee the article Flower 

/Vr-WoRMS, in natural hiftory, the Warm or maroot pro- 
duced of the egg of a fly, and afterwards to be transformed 
mto one. 

Thefe Worms are to the fly, what the caterpillar is to the 
butterfly it produces. The cuftom of the world has appro- 
priated the term caterpillar to that one fpecies of the flyino- 
infaftsrirft ftate; but we- have unfortunately no term of 
diftin&on yet cftablilhed for any of the firft ftate of any of 
the other flying infects, the creature produced by the effe- 
ct the fly fcarce being indeterminately called Worm TlU 
more expreflive names mall be invented for thefe, it may 
not be improper to diftinguifh thofe of the different claflcs 
by the additional name of the infeS they are to be changed 
mto, and to call that which is to become a beetle, the Scarab- 
worm, that which is to be hereafter a fly, the Pi-warm ■ 
and (0 of the reft. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. V. 4. p. 161 
Thofe which are to be hereafter winged creatures of the 
fly-clals, are extremely different one from another in form 
and [figure, and may very properly be arranged into feveral 
claflcs. ° 

The moft remarkable and ftriking differences between the 
dalles ot thefe ceatures, are thofe of the form and fhape of 
their heads Many of them have heads which it is not eafy 
to diftinguifh to be fueh, as they carry no one mark of the 
head of an animal vifibly about them. We are accuftomed 
to ice in other animals a conftant and regular form of the 
head, which is no way alterable during the life of the ani- 
mal ; but among thefe Fly-worms there are many, whofe 
heads are variable at the pleafure of the creature ; and which 
at times are feen to be more or left long, more or lefs thick, 
more or lefs flat, more or lefs fhortened at pleafure by 
the animal, and eafdy bent and turned about in any di- 
rection. J 
The heads of thefe creatures are not only flefliy, but com- 
pofedof a very loft and flexible flelh ; as thefe creatures 
have no fhell, it may occur to fome to think they have no 
brain ; but this would be a greater wonder than all the reft 
Be it as it will, the naturalift need make no hefitation to 
pronounce that the head of an animal, which is the anterior 
extremity of the creature, and is furnifhed with neceffary 
organs for taking in the food, and conveying it into the 
body. Ibid. p. 162. 

Though there are among the Fly-worms many whofe heads 
are of this variable conftruaion, there are alio others whofe 
heads are hard, like thefe' of other animals ; and which, like 
thofe, always retain the fame regular figure. 
This grand diftinaion among thefe Worms may furnifli us 
with the firft general arrangement of them, which may be 
into thofe which have a variable, and thofe which have an 
unchangeable head. Ibid. p. 163. 

If we after this attend to the number, arrangement, difpofi- 
tion, ftruflurc, and form of the other parts of thefe little 
animals, we ihall find ample matter for a fufEcient number 
of fubordinate diftinctions, which will alfo prove very ex- 
tenfive. 

Some Worms of this kind we fliall find, which have not the 
leaft appearance of legs ; others we fliall find, that have 
legs, but thefe merely membranous ones ; others which have 
them merely fcaly, or lhelly ; and others, which, like the 
caterpillars, have legs of two kinds, fome fheliy, and others 
membranous ; but which have always more of the latter 
kind than the caterpillars have. 

Other fub-diftinaions there will alfo be found, in the va- 
riable and unchangeable heads of divers of thefe Worms ; 
and the whole form of the body in others will be found to 
be totally different. Some of them have a power of alter- 
ing the figures of their bodies at pleafure, being able to 
lengthen or fhorten them, or to make them thicker or thin- 
ner at pleafure. Some can alfo at the fame time inflate, 
as it were, and fwell out fome particular parts of their body, 
while they make other parts thin and flat. And others 
have their body fo rigid, as to be wholly incapable of thefe 
changes, and indeed of bending or turning otherwife than 
all together. 

The external coat of fome of them is alfo very thin, tender 
and membranous ; whereas that of others 'is ftrong, firm 
and fcaly, or cruftaceous. And finally, the different°fpecies 
themfelves will afford us fufficient ultimate diftinaions, by 
the pofition, number and figure of their organs of refpira- 
tion. Reaumur's Hift. Inf. V. 4. p. 163. 
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Genera of /ty-WonMs. The difpofition of the ftigmata, or 
air-holes, at which the tracheae of thefe animals terminate, 
will help us to the occafions of feveral distinctions of genera 
among the fly-Worms of variable heads. 
The Worm of the common flefh-fly has in its fligmata fix aper- 
tures, three in each, of an oblong figure, and refembling but- 
ton-holes j but, inftead of thefe, the Worms of many other 
flies have them in the fame part of their bodies, but have, 
inftead of the three button-holes, only one fmall eminence, 
refembling a little button in each : Others have them cylin- 
dric and hollow, and (landing out from the hinder part of 
their bodies in form of horns. Some genera have only two of 
thefe horns, and others have three : The two in fome are 
placed to a confiderable diftance from one another, and in 
others they are in a manner joined together. Some alfo carry 
thefe pipes or horns in an elevated pofition, others having 
them placed flat on their bodies ; and befide thefe varieties in the 
number, form, and fituations of the ftigmata, fome distinctions 
of genera may be drawn from the parts which furround them, 
and are deftined by nature for their defence. 
The number, difpofition, and figure of the hooks, which 
{ervc thefe creatures in the place of teeth, may alfo ferve for 
matter of distinction, as may alfo the differences of their 
legs. Reaumur, Hilt. Inf. vol. 4. p. 173. 
The common Worm of the flefh fly has two hooks, placed at 
a diftance, in a parallel direction, and a dart between them. 
Others have thefe hooks, but have no dart ; others have thefe 
hooks of very different fize one from the other, and placed 
one over the other ; others have only one fingle hook ; and 
6thers there are, which have nothing of this kind at all, or, 
at leaft, which we can never make to {hew any. Ibid. 
The figure of the body in others, will alfo give matter ofdi- 
ftinction. The hinder part of fome is, as it were, cut off, 
and reprefents the truncated end of a cylinder. Some there 
are of a much fhorter body than others ; fome have their ante- 
rior part as thick as the posterior : fome are more flat, and 
others more round. Ibid. p. 174. 

Notwithstanding that thefly-Worms of the firft clafs have, pro- 
perly fpeaking, no legs, yet feveral of them are able, at plea- 
sure, to inflate themfelves, and to fend out from the under 
part of the rings of their body, in that ftate, certain membra- 
naceous portions analogous to, and fupplying the place of legs, 
and much variety is to be obferved in the placing of thefe. 
Some have them arranged orderly as legs, two and two, one on 
each fide of each ring ; others have a fingle range of them all 
along their belly, in a row down the middle. Each of thefe 
is fometimes furcated or divided into two; and others have 
the under part of their bodies, at or near the junction of the 

■ rings, furniihed with a fort of hooks, very fhort and fine, 
and commonly of a red colour ; thefe are of great ufe to the 
creature in laying hold of the furface on which it moves it- 
felf. Ibid. 

The differences of fize and colour In thefe creatures, may alfo 
be made the bafis of farther distinctions ; among other things, 
the nature and quality of the flans of the different kinds may 
alfo be confidered, fome being thin and tranfparcnt, others 
thick, rigid, and opake ; fome alfo being fmooth, others 
rough and wrinkled, others adorned with long hairs, and 
finally' others, as it were, armed with prickles. 
Thefe are the marks and characters of the genera of the firft 
clafs. Thefe of the fecond, which have variable heads, and 
differ from the former in that they have legs like thofe 
of the caterpillar- clafs, have frequently a fort of thorns or 
hooks fattened to them, and though the head of the Worms of 
this clafs is truly of a variable figure, and is flefhy, the mouth 
is ever fo vifible in all its changes, that the head is eafily 
known to befuch. 

Another very obvious character there alfo is of the generality 
of the Worms of this clafs, whicli is, that they have a long 
flefhy tail, which they can lengthen or fhorten as their occa- 
fions require ; the refemblance of this to the tail of a rat may 
probably give this genus the name of the rat-tailed Worms. 
This tail is the principal organ of refpiration in thefe Worms ; 
its end is always open, and fupplies the office of the ftigmata 
of the other genera. Ibid. 

The fly-Worms of the third clafs, which have their heads of a 
conftant and invariable figure, and, like thofe of other animals, 
have no moveable jaws, or any thing analogous to that orga- 
nization ; but fuch of them as have any teeth or hooks, have 
all a power of drawing them into their heads on occafion, and 
only throw them out when they would ufe them. 
The Worms of this clafs have pointed heads, or fuch as feem 
truncated, or with the end of the rays part cut off, they have 
no fhelly or fcaly legs. Thefe are a very numerous family 
both in the terreftrial and aquatic kingdom, and all, as far as 
is hitherto known, furnifh two-winged flies. 
The firft genus of thefe may be eftablifhed of the fcaly fpecies, 
which have, as it were, Scaly rings, and are rigid, and not 
incapable of flexion, though wholly fo of contraction or dila- 
tation ; thefe Worms can turn about nimbly enough, but can- 
not at all lengthen or fhorten their bodies, and thence may be 
properly enough called the ferpeniine genus. 
The former genus are naturally inhabitants of the earth j thofe 
•f the waters give us a fecund genus. Thefe have a merely 
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membranaceous fkin, and always an oblong head, and their 
pofterior extremity is terminated by a fort of pipe, open at 
the end for refpiration. Tie bodies of thefe are round, or 
approaching to that figure. Ibid. p. 178. 
Another genus may well be efhuiifhed of the Worms with 
heads like the former, but with flatter bodies. There are two 
fpecies of this frequently found, the one in cow-dung, the 
other in the agarics of the fycamore, and other trees. Thefe 
have their organs of refpiration, like the reft, in the hinder part 
of their bodies, and they might in many be miftaken for the 
arms of the creature, by thofe not converfant among the crea- 
tures of this clafs. 

A, fourth genus may be eftablifhed of the Worms of long and 
rounded bodies, which are fmaller at each end than in the 
middle ; thefe may be called the tipula-Wonns, becaufe they 
all are transformed into flics of that clafs. The head of thefe 
Worms is fcaly, and fmall in proportion to the fize of their 
body, and their ftigmata are placed in the hinder part of their 
bodies, and furrounded with a flefhy appendix. Ibid. p. 179. 
T here is another genus of Worms which transform themfelves 
into tipuke, and perhaps merit a feparate clafs, rather than a 
fubordinate genus. Thefe are altogether red, and of a bright 
lively colour : they have near their head two Short legs, which 
refemble two flumps of arms ; but the thing that, above all 
others, characterifes thefe, is, that they have, near their hin- 
der extremity, and on the under part of their bodies, four 
long flefhy firings, which having fome refemblance to the po-- 
lype-fifh, may well enough give thefe the name of the po- 
lype-Worm. Thefe have alfo, at the hinder part of their bo- 
dies, two cylincric pipes, which have much of the appearance 
of organs of refpiration. Ibid. p. 180. 

A fixth genus may alfo be eftablifhed of the water-Worms, 
which are transformed into gnats. Thefe refpirc like the reft, 
by means of the hinder extremity of their body, which is an 
open pipe ; they have alfo, befide this, another pipe, deftined 
to give pafTage to the excrements, and placed under their 
body. Ibid. 

A feventh genus may be eftablifhed of thofe long Worms, re- 
fembling the Worms of the tipulze, and having a fmall fcaly 
head : Thefe live in the earth, and in cow-dung, and are co- 
vered with hairs, which give them much the appearance of 
caterpillars. Thefe have two ftigmata placed in their hinder 
part, furrounded with flefhy appendages. 

An eighth genus may be eftablifhed of the long, white, and 
ftiining, but not fcaly Worms, frequently found in and among 
mufhrooms. Thefe have their ftigmata not placed behind, as 
the reft of the fly-Worms have ; but, like thofe of the cater- 
pillars, in every ring of their body. 

The Worms of the fifth clafs, which ufually produce four- 
winged flies, have heads of a conftant and invariable figure, 
and have two teeth, or two moveable jaws, always open and 
expofed, and which are placed near the middle of the aperture 
of the mouth; they have no fcaly legs. Ibid. 
The ftigmata of thefe Worms are placed on their fides, and 
never on the hinder parts of their bodies. The flies produced 
from thefe are of very numerous genera, the bees, wafps, 
ichneumons, gall-flies, &c. are all of this fort. Ibid. p. 182. 
The fixth clafs of thefe Worms is that of the hexapode, or fix- 
legged kind, which are transformed into fome fpecies of the 
libelee. Thefe have no mouth, but inftead of one, have, in 
a manner, two, if the openings through which their aliments 
pafs, may be fo called. Thefe are at the top of their antenna;, 
whicli are placed in the fore-part of their head. 
The fly- Worms of this fingular clafs, are but very few in num- 
ber. The formica- leo, in the ftate in which it is known by 
that name, is one, and the puceron-eaters are fo many 
others. Ibid. p. 183. 

The feventh clafs is of the Worms which have bodies lonn- 
like the caterpillar- clafs, and have fix legs; but their fingular 
character is, that they have two other fhort legs, or properly 
two hooks of a particular kind, placed near their hinder part, 
and aflifting them infixing themfelves, and moving. The wa- 
tcr-Worms, which make themfelves cafes of different mate- 
rials, and are afterwards transformed into papilionaceous flies, 
are of this clafs. 

Several fmall green and yellow Worms, which feed on the apri- 
cock and pear-tree, and fold up the leaves of thofe trees, tho* 
they much rcfemble caterpillars, are alfo truly and properly 
of this clafs. 

The eighth clafs is of thofe Worms called falfe or hajlard cater- 
pillars, becaufe the figure of their body might make them 
be miftaken for caterpillars, rather than known for Ay- Worms, 
by lefs curious obfervers. 

Thefe have fix cruftaceous legs, like the caterpillars ; but they 
have a greater number of the membranaceous ones than thofe 
infects ; they have fcarce ever lefs than ten, and often four- 
teen. Thefe alfo are not edged round with hooks, as thofe of 
the caterpillars are ; and they differ from the true caterpillars in 
this alfo, that their head is more round, and has only two 
eyes, one on each fide ; whereas the caterpillars have on each 
fide five or fix, difpofed in form of an arch. Ibid. p. 185. 
All this clafs of Worms, fo far as is yet known, change into 
four-winged flies ; the females of which are armed with- a faw 
behind. The number of the membranaceous legs being dif- 
1 tefent 
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ferent in different fpecies of the felfe caterpillars, will very 
properly furnifti matter for the fubordinate diftinctions of the 
genera. 

A firft genus may be very properly eftabliftied of thofe which 
have no more than eighteen legs in all ; that is, fix crufta- 
ceous, and twelve membranaceous. 

A fecond may be of thofe which have in all twenty legs ; and a 
third thofe which have twenty-two legs. 
The fpecies may be fufficiently diftinguifhed by their colours, 
and by their attitudes, which are very different in the different 
fpecies, and very conftant in the fame : Some of them always 
carry the hinder part of their body elevated, others are conti- 
nually rolled together ; and finally, others always extended;. 
The greater part of the falfe caterpillars are fmooth ; but there 
are, however, fome which have a very fingular fort of thorns, 
arranged with great fymmetry. 

It might perhaps not be improper to arrange the thorny ones 
into a diftinct clafs, which, according to the figure and order 
of the thorns might be again fubdivided into feveral genera. 
Ibid. p. 1 86. 

GW/y-WoRM. "J fGALLY-^orW. 

GIozu-Worm. Glow- Worm. 

Gnat-WoRM. Gnat. 

Goofcbeny-W orm. Gooseberry. 

//izy-WoRMs. Hay. 

Horfe-WoRMs. Horse. 

Lyfmacbla-W orms. )*See the article^ Lysimachia. 

Muforoom-W orm. Mushroom. 

Oj//i?r-WoRM. Oyster. 

Pile- Worms. Pile. 

Sbeep-Nofe- Worms. Sheep. 

M-Worm. Silk. 

Truffle-WoRMS. -J LTruffle. 

Meal-WoRM. There are two very different infects found in 
our meal or flour ; the one is- fo fmall, that it is only to be 
feen by the microfcope ; all that the naked eye can difcover of 
jt is, that fomething is alive in the place, from the whole fub- 
ftance of theflour being in motion. See the article Flour. 
The other mcal-Worm is larger, and more frequently offers 
itfelf to our obfervation ; it confifts of eleven rings, and has 
three pairs of legs. The mouth of this Worm is made into a 
kind of forceps, and from this arife, on each fide, a great 
number of fmall fpinula? ; thefe ferve inftead of teeth, and the 
animal feeds by means of them. They are found fometimes 
very foft and tender, fometimes hard and firm, and at other 
feafons they are very brifk and lively ; at others they have 
fcarce any life in them. 

The molt remarkable thing in regard to thefe Worms, is, 
that they are always exactly of the colour of the flour which 
they live among. Ray has obferved, that the white flour 
breeds white ones ; the coarfer flour breeds larger and greyer 
ones ; and that flour which has the bran among it, breeds 
brown ones, of the fame colour with itfelf. This is a pro- 
vifion of nature for the fafety of the animal, fince were it of a 
colour different from that of the flour, it muff be eafily difcovered 
among it, and would be picked out and thrown away. The 
caterpillar tribe are thus preferved, by being of the colour of 
the leaves they feed on ; their green, ufually fuking itfelf 
exactly to that of the tree or plant. Dcflandes, Trait. Phyf. 

Worms of the Sea. The fca-Worms are of the number of thofe 
animals, which with the oyfter, and feveral other ftiell-fifh, 
fumifh us aninftance of animals which remain all their lives fixed 
In the manner of plants to one fpot, whence there is no pro- 
bability of their moving themfelves. 

Thefe Worms are included in a fort of cafes or pipes, and may 
be divided into two clafles, according to the nature of thofe 
cafes. In the one fpecies thefe are only made of grains of fand, 
fragments of fliells, and the like, fattened together by a vifcous 
humour ; and in the other they are compofed of a true fhelly 
matter. 

Thofe Worms which have fhelly cafes, are fixed fometimes to 
the fand at the bottom of the fea, fometimes to ftones, or fea 
plants, and fometimes to the fhells of other fifties; their fhells 
are rounded, and, in fome degree, conic, as they always gra- 
dually grow wider from their point or apex to the mouth ; as 
to the reft their fhape is different in almoft every individual, 
forming divers irregular curves, and often refembling the 
fhapes into which a common earth-Z^rm curls and twiffs it- 
felf in its various motions. 

In order to know how thefe fhells become fo exactly faftened 
to the bodies on which we find them, it will be neceflary to 
confider the manner in which they are formed. 
The creature, when juft produced, is covered with a fhell 
but this fhel! no longer covers its whole body ; as it grows, 
new fhell is formed over this, from the condenfation of its own 
juices, and this fixes it down as it grows to the body, be that 
what it will, on which it is formed ; and as the Worm, in its 
growth, twifts itfelf varioufly about, it will be fixed down in 
that pofture by the new-formed fhell which covers it, and 
which adheres as well to the body on which the Worm lies, as 
to the old fhell. 

The marine- Worms of the other kind, which are not regular 
fhells, but whofe cafes are made up of fragments of different 
bodies, and of grains of fand, live in the fame manner with 
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the others, their whole lives in the fame hole. Thefe crea- 
tures bury themfelves in the fand of the fea, as the common 
earth-#^r?/w do in the earth ; and the glutinous matter which 
efcapes continually from their pores, not being either fufficient 
in quantity, or of a nature to harden into a perfect fhell ofit- 
felf, yet ferves to faften together the feveral fmall bodies that 
come into contact with it all about the body of the creature ; 
and fervc as a fort of mortar to cement together a multitude of 
little ftones, i$c. and of this connected mafs to form a coarfe 
fort of covering for the animal, which defends it from the 
common injuries. 

7 he force of this vifcous or glutinous humour flowing from 
the bodies of thefe Worms, is very evidently feen in places in- 
habited by them, when left dry by the ebbing of the tide ; the 
furface of the fands, in thefe places, appears rough and ragged 
in a very fingular manner. The pipes in which thefe Worms 
are lodged, are ufuaily placed in great numbers near one ano- 
ther, and their ends all ftand out about an eighth of an inch 
above the furface of the fand ; and the reafon of this is, that 
the whole fand-bank was, when covered with the water> of a 
level with the mouths of thefe pipes ; the fea, in its recefs, 
has carried off about an eighth of an inch of the furface of the 
fand with it; but though it has done this every where, where 
the fand was loofe and free, it has not been able to do it where 
it was glued together by the vifcous juices of this animal, but 
has left fuch part of it handing out in form of pipes or cafes to 
the animal. 

1 he ftrength of this glue is alfo feen in the common accident 
of thefeas wafhing off a piece of a fand-bank, in which they 
dwell ; in this cafe the fragment is found at fome diffance, with 
the interfficia! fand every where wafhe-d deep away from the 
. furface, but with the cafes of the Worms remaining prominent, 
and being perfect and unhurt at full length, with all their con- 
volutions. 

Sometimes alfo thefe pipes or cafes are found perfectly detached 
from all fandy matter, and lying luofe on the bottom of the 
fea; in this cafe the glutinous juice, cementing the outer fur- 
face, being much weaker than that which keeps together the 
more internal part, much of the fuperficial coat is often worn 
away; nay, fometimes the cafes arc not thicker than apiece of 
writing-paper, yet ftill preferving their whole figure, The 
internal furface of thefe pipes is always perfectly fmooth, even, 
and polifhcd, which is wonderful, as they are compofed of 
fuch rugged particles as, one would think, could not eafily 
furnifti a fmooth furface ; but doubtlefs the mucous or vifcous 
humour of the animal fills up the mterftices between the par- 
ticles, and, by degrees, hardens fo far as to make one even 
furface with their prominent ends. 

The Worm which inhabits thefe cafes is of a very fingular fi- 
gure; it is about an inch long, and of the thicknefs of a large 
wheat ftraw ; its head is of a very odd ftmcture ; it is rounded 
and flat, and is much broader than any other part of the 
body. At certain times the extremity of the head is of this 
round figure, and is divided into three parts ; that in the mid- 
dle is of an oval figure, and hollow ; the next to this is a circu- 
lar zone or band which furrounds this oval part ; and the third 
part is another circular zone, extended behind this laft ; on 
both thefe zones there arc a great number of lines marked, 
which feem a fort of rays, running from the center to the 
circumference. 

Though this is at fome times the figure of the head ; yet at 
others it is of a very different form, relembling a crefcent or a 
horfe-fhoe; for there is a certain part in the middle of the 
head, which the creature can open when it pleafes. 
A little below the head, it has three oblong flender bodies, 
which ferve as oars on each fide ; its body approaches to a 
conic figure, and is terminated by a long tail ; all along the 
body there are placed, at different diffances, little flefhy pro- 
tuberances fhaped like hooks, which bend toward the tail. 
Thefe are placed in three ranges, and feem intended to ferve 
the creature in the place of legs or arms, when it has a mind 
to move upward or downward in the fhell. 
When we confider the effects of this glutinous juice iffuing 
from the body of this animal, in fattening together any toofe 
fubftances it meets with, fo as to form a cafe for it, it may be 
eafily fuppofed that the adhefion of the batam-marim, and 
other the like fhells, which remain all their lives fixed to fome one 
fpot, is performed in the fame manner. Mem. Acad. Par. 1711. 
flfater- Worms. There is a fingular fpecies of thefe creatures, 
which is found to be capable of reproduction or multiplication 
from cuttings, in the manner of the polype. 
Thedifcovery Mr. Trembley made of this ftrange property in 
the polype, gave occafion to the trying the experiment in re- 
gard to fome other infects. Worms were the moft natural ob- 
ject of thefe experiments; and though they failed in many fpe- 
cies, they yet iucceeded in feme, and proved, that nature has 
not given that amazing property of re-prod uction of its moft 
efiential parts, to one only fpecies of animals. 
Mr. Bonet tried the experiment on a very nimble kind of 
water-Worm, by cutting it in two in the middle, and the 
fuccefs perfectly anfwered the expectation ; for tbe-two pieces 
continued alive and vigorous, and in a little time became two 
complete Worms. The ftructure 'of thefe Worms, though it 
appear fimple to the naked eye, is very worthy the examina- 
tion 
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tion of the microfcope, and when viewed with tins afliftance 
there are difcovered in it parts extremely deferving our atten- 
tion. Phil. Tranf. N°. 469. p. 47 e. 

They are of a reddifh brown colour, and of about two or 
three inches in length ; their thicknefs is that of a common 
wire ; they are compofed of a feries of membranous rings, 
which continually decreafe in thicknefs as they approach 
the extremities. Each of thefe rings has on its under part 
four^ five, or fix whitifh fpines, fupplying the place of legs ; 
and the clearnefs of the fkin gives a happy opportunity of 
feeing the mufcular ftrudture of the body, every ring being 
compofed of a great number of annular or circular muXcles, 
placed clofe by one another. 

The head is of no determinate figure, but the creature 
Wretches or contracts it in length and breadth at pleaiure ; 
and fometimes it fhews two fmall round elevations, placed 
one on each fide the head, which might be very eafdy taken 
for eyes ; the extremity terminates in a point, that the crea- 
ture may be the more eafily able to pierce into the mud. 
The mouth is placed in that part where the head is largeft, 
between the two elevations before-mentioned ; this is ter- 
minated by two brown ftrokes, and is of the figure of a 
crefcent. But when the mouth is opened, it appears an a- 
perture of a circular figure, and is furrounded by a thick 
and ftrong mufcle. This mufcle is of great fervice to the 
animal alfo in its progrefiive motion, as it lays firmly hold 
of any fmooth fubftance, and the animal is then able by 
means of its annular mufcles to draw up its whole body to 
that place : At the other extremity of the body, there is. an 
oblong opening which ferves as an anus. 
There is nothing, however, more remarkable in this crea- 
ture, than the great artery. This veffel in caterpillars, and 
in many other infects, runs all along the back ; and is, by 
Malpighi, called a chain of hearts : But in this Worm it'is 
folded in different degrees, in the different parts ; and is in 
a manner only a long feries of folds, or doublings from one 
end to the other. Through thefe crooked paffages there 
creeps along a liquor analogous- to blood, and every mo- 
ment a drop of it may be traced running up from the tail, 
and lofing itfelf in the brain ; and it is eafy to trace this 
moll part of its way, by reafon of the contraction and dila- 
tation of the rings which follow one another fucceflively a:, 
it panes. Phil. Tranf. N°. 469. P.47L 
It feems indeed that every portion of this artery, contained 
in the compafs of one of the rings, is a true heart, which 
pufhes on to the next heart that drop of liquor which it 
hadjuft before received from the preceding one; and the 
continual repetition of the fyftoles and diaftoles in fuch a 
fucceffive train of hearts, is an object that may be viewed a 
long time with pleafurc. It is belt, of all perceived in the 
middle of the body, where both the rings and the hearts are 
largcft, and confequently the motions moft eafily diicernible. 
About the fifth or fixth ring from the head this artery or 
chain of hearts becomes a fmall and delicate filament, and 
from thence to the head diminifhes in thicknefs, till it is 
wholly loft near the mouth ; but what is very obfervable, is 
the fwiftnefs with which the blood is driven on in this part. 
Toward the tail the artery is alfo fmall, and the alternate 
motion of the fevcral portions of it confound themfelves to- 
gether, fo that the regular contractions and dilatations are 
not feen here, but only a fort of undulatory motion of cer- 
tain clouds of a fluid as it were fucceflively rolling one over 
another, but this with great regularity. 
Under every junction of the rings there are to be feen fmall 
veflels dividing themfelves into numerous ramifications, all 
thefe feem to be branches propagated from the principal 
artery. 

All along, and immediately under this artery, is extended 
the channel of the inteftines ; this would not be very vifible 
in itfelf, but the terreftrial matter with which it is filled, 
ufually makes it eafily diftinguifhable : This is furnifhed 
like the inteftines of larger animals with different orders of 
inufcular fibres, which ferve to protrude the remainder of 
the food ; and this operation is alfo by means of the great 
tranfparency of the creature's fkin, eafily ken as it panes 
within the body. 

It appears very evidently, from the contents of the ftomach, 
and bowels of this animal, that it receives earth or mud 
into its body, and has its nourishment from it. Together 
with this earth it alfo fometimes ncceflarily receives fome 
bubbles of air ; and as the air in the body of fifties ferves 
them very greatly in raifing and finking their bodies at plea- 
fure, fo in the bodies of thefe Worms the air is not without 
its effect, but this is generally too powerful for the crea- 
ture. 

The bubbles of air are eafily difcerned in the body of the 
. creature, and when they are in any great quantity they 
bring up the animal againft its will, and all its ftrength 
will not ferve to carry it to the bottom ; but it floats on 
- the furfitce, till it has difcharged a part of this troublefome 
matter. This appears no eafy thing for the creature to do, 
but there is often a great ftraggle feen within its body, as 
It lies upon the farfjee of the -water; the bubbles bein^ 



driVen toward the anus, and againi forcing their way up W 
the head feveral times together. 

Upon thefe Worms Mr. Bonet tried the experiment of cut- 
ing, in the manner of the operation on the polype, with 
fuccefs. He divided one of them into two halves, and put- 
ing the feparated pieces into a glafs of water; that half 
which had the head on it moved about, and ieemed in all 
refpects as well as before ; but what was much more re- 
markable was, that the other half which had no head mov- 
ed about and refted occuilonally, and feemed to perform all 
its operations in the fame manner as if it had one. It is 
obferved of the pieces into which an eel is cut, or the tail 
of a ferpent or lizzard, that they all move about a long 
time afterward ; but their motion may always be feen to be 
irregular and convulfive ; on the contrary, the motion of 
this part of the Worm feemed as regular as ever, and it 
made its way with tolerable fwiftneis, and that in a volun- 
tary manner ; the principle of life and motion feeming not 
to have been deftroyed in it. If it met with any obftacle in 
its way, it would itop and turn ; and if Jet in the fun- 
fhine, it was plainly affected by the heat, and became more 
vigorous and moved more briikiy ; and if a piece of ftick 
was brought near it while it lay quiet, it wouki immediate- 
ly {far* and make its way as fait as it could from it. Phil, 
Tranf. N°. 469. p. 474. 

On the third day lome weeds and mud beinp- added to the 
water, the half which had the head immediately plunged it- 
felf into the mud, but the other half only hid itfelf amonc 
the weeds ; and at the cut end of this there was at this time 
very diftinctly feen a tubercle, which looked like the knot 
of a branch of a tree ; and at the end of a week each end 
was become perfect, and the two halves were two absolute- 
ly perfect Worms, The new head of the one, and the new 
tail of the other, were perfectly the fame with the old ones j 
and the ftomach, the grand artery, and other parts had pro- 
longed themfelves in a necefiary manner. 
After this experiment, the fame obferver cut other Warms of 
this fpecies into four, eight, and as far as fourteen pieces ; 
and moft of thefe in a few days got new heads and tails, 
and became perfect animals. The feafon of the year in 
which thefe experiments are made is of great confequence, 
in regard to their fuccefs.; for in fummer very few of the 
pieces fail of becoming perfect animals, even though one 
Worm be cut into near thirty pieces ^ but in winter many 
fail. Ibid. p. 475. 

The fecond or third day after the cutting produces the new 
heads and tails in fummer, and in winter it is often ten or 
twelve days before they appear : The head always fhews it- 
felf firli, and lengthens itfelf continually for the firft or fe- 
cond week after its firft appearance, and then it ceafes to 
grow, having by that time arrived at a ninth part of an inch 
or thereabouts ; this however is not, properly fpeaking, the 
length of the head alone, but comprifes the rudiments of 
five or fix rings which are annexed to it. 
The tail does not begin to grow fo foon as the head, nor 
does it ftop its growth fo foon, but continues increafin"- in 
length from day to day for a long time ; and in a tew weeks 
the pieces of the middle part of a Worm, which were not 
originally above a fixth part of an inch in length, will be- 
come perfect Worms of two inches. 

Some of the pieces of the fame Worm will grow longer 
and fafter than others ; and, in general, the ftnalleft or 
ihorteft pieces of the Worm do not grow fo quick as the 
longer ones. 

The feveral pieces cut from different parts of the fame Worm 
alfo make a very different progrefs in their growth ; but, in 
general it appears, that thofe pieces which were cut off near 
the tail . grow more flovvly than thofe from any other part. 
The laft fragment, or that which contains the tail of the 
animal, grows the moft fiowly of all ; and the head-end. 
which might be expected to grow as remarkably quick as; 
this does flowly, does indeed exceed many of the parts in 
this particular, but is not always the very quickeft of all. 
There are feveral neceffary circumftances to be obfert r ed, in 
the progrefs of thefe operations ; the moft necefiary of all 
is, the allowing the creatures food; as it appears plainly 
that they feed on mud, there fhould always be a proper 
quantity of this added to the water in which the pieces are 
preferved, for otherwife thofe which feem to promife the 
faireft for becoming perfect Worms, will often very foon 
perifh, merely for want of nourifhment to fubfift on, before 
they can grow to perfection. 

Dr.' Hales, in his vegetable ftatics, relates a curious experi-. 
ment, by which it is proved, that the bones of animals 
when they are offified to a certain degree, do not grow any 
longer, except at their extremities ; and the caie is the 
fame, in regard to thefe Worms ; for the old piece, which is 
the middle of the animal never lengthens itfelf, but the ad- 
dition of new rings to each end make the increafe of length 
in the Worm, 

In all thefe pieces the liquor, which ferves as blood to the 
animal, is found circulating from the tail-part towards the 
head, in the ufual way; -and by this motion ef the blood: it. 
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it is always eafy to know, even in the fmalleft pieces, which 
is the head and which the tail-end, and the new head and 
tail are always (een to come regularly from the proper ends. 
Phil. Tranf. N". 469. p. 479. 

Generation of Worms. See the article Generation. 

Worms, in phyfiology. Many effects have been by the igno- 
rant attributed to Worms, in which they have had no fharc ; 
and many things called Worms, have no right to that 
name. 

We to this day vulgarly call the little biaclc prominent fpots 
in people's faces, Worms ; but they are not fo, nor any thing 
iiving. We owe the true knowledge of thefe to the faga- 
cicus Mr. Lewenhoek, who, examining them by the' mi- 
crofcope after taken out of the face, found them only to be 
bundles of hairs or imperfect hairs In fhiall portions enve- 
loped in thin films ; in fome, the fragments of hairs are 
evident, being ftrong and rigid ; but in others, they feem foil 
and pulpy. 

Thefe Worms, as they are called, ufually appear as black 
fpscks, fometimes lying even with the red of the furface 
of the fkin, fometimes rifing above it ; the hairs in each 
of thefe are from twenty to forty, in number. Their roots 
iifually lie irregularly, one deeper than another ; but their 
extremities ufually are even. The deeper the Worms lie, 
the more difficult they are to be got out, and the fewer 
hairs they contain ; lb that they are heft obferved when 
taken from near the furface of the fkin, and when taken 
from people who have the blackeft hair, as they are moil 
distinctly discernible in thefe, from their ilrength and the 
difference of colour between them and their inveltient 
membranes. 

It may always be known alfo when there are hairs in one 
of thefe Worms fit to be examined, for if there are, the Worm 
is rigid, and comes out ft rait ; but if not, it comes out 
bent. 

The make and conformation of thefe Worms, as they are 
called, is probably in this manner. When the root of a 
hair being deep in the fkin fupplies fo much nouriihment as 
to make the hair grow out and appear on the face, the up- 
per part of the hair by rubbing, or fome other violence, 
comes to be broken off, the lower part of the trunk of it 
ftill remaining in the fkin, the nourimment afterwards fup- 
plied to this part for hairs does not tend to lengthen out 
the broken one, the fummit of that being ftill liable to the 
fame continual accidents ; but new ones are propagated by 
its fide, which being alfo broke off when they come to the 
furface, new ones are again formed and grow to the fame 
length, till from the bafis of what nature intended for one 
hair we fee thirty or forty; but this is probably not foon 
effected, but is the bufmefs of feveral years, in all which 
time the clufter of hairs is fuppofed to be an animal, and 
the Worm is laid to be growing.- T'he hairs growing on all 
parts of the body are fharp-pointed at their natural ends, 
but thole fhort ones which make up thefe Worms are always 
blunt at the end. 

Worms, in medicine. There are a great variety of medi- 
cines given for destroying the Worms, which breed in hu- 
man bodies ; but as they are of very different kind;;, there 
is great caution required in feleftlng fuch as are moft proper 
for each peculiar cafe. 

Acids, in general, are efteemed good in thefe cafes ; and 
lemon-juice, vinegar, and other vegetable acids, fuch as 
pomgranate and currant-juice, and the like, are given ; and 
fometimes the mineral ones, as the fpirit of vitriol, fu'phur, 
and the like. All thefe are properly given when there is a 
preternatural heat, and feverim difpofition ; for they not on- 
ly allay the heat, but refift putrefaction. 
Bitters in general are alfo reckoned among the medicines 
good againft Worms ; of this kind are wormwood, fmall 
centaury, rue, and the like ; and to thefe are to be added 
the purging bitters, fuch as rhubarb, aloes, and coloquin- 
tida. Thefe medicines do not act merely as bitters ; for it 
is well known, that many infects will endure the bittercft 
fubftances unhurt, and Worms will breed in the gall blad- 
der ; but they correct and alter the crude and vifcid matter 
in the inteftines by which thefe animals are nourifhed, and 
by Simulating the fibres of the inteftines they often difcharge 

- the noxious matter, and Worms themfelves with it. They 
alfo correct the inactivity of the bile, which in children and 
per ions of moift habits is the general caufe of the breeding 
and living of thefe infects. 

Oily medicines of all kinds are by fome greatly extolled in 
cafes of Worms ; and there feems this reafon for it, that all 
infects are deftroyed by being put into oil, and that flies and 
many other fmall animals, which, after feeming dead, on the 
being immeried in other liquors, would come to life again, 
on being expofed to the folar rays, never revived again after 
being drowned in oil. To this it is to be added, that very 
good effects always follow the giving oils, in cafes of the 
greateft torment from Wo?-ms. ft is not to be fuppofed how- 
ever, that the oil acts by covering and drowning the Worms, 
fince to this purpofe there muft be as much Iwallowed as 
would fill the whole inteftinal canal ; but this cannot be. 
Oils therefore plainly act in this cafe on the fymptoms, not 
SVFPL. Vol. II. 
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on the caufe; and relax the fpafmodically contracted coats 
or the inteftines, and as it were defend and line them with 
a tort of mucilage, in fuch a manner that the more acrid 
purging medicines neceffary to the utter deft-ruffian of the 
animals themfelves, may be given with more fafety. Thus 
it is a very good method to give a child over night half an 
ounce or more of oil of fvvect almonds, and in the morning 
following a bnii purge of the refm of jalap, mercurius 
dulcis, or any thing elfe of this kind. 

Saline fubftances in general are alfo greatly celebrated bv 
many m ca f cs f Warms, and the)r ^ im j ce( j capab]= £ 
a-nng ui a double capacity againft them, at once deftroyin s 
the tender ftructure of many of them, and vellicating the 
inteftines fo as to promote the difcharging them. The 
common bitter purging i'alts, as the glaubers fait, and the 
natural fait contained in the purging waters of different 
places, which is indeed glaubers fait alfo in its origin as 
well as qualities, are the beft of all others for this purpofe ; 
if the natural waters are drank, it fhould be in confiderable 
quantities ; and if the factitious fait be taken, it fhould be 
diiiolved in large portions of water. 

Many people who live on the fea-coafts give their children 
fea-water, for the fame purpofe ; and fome ufe the broth of 
recent oylters with pepper and other (pices, and lemon-juice. 
Salts of the vitriolic kind have alfo long been celebrated as 
remedies for Warms--, and the common fait of fteel, as alfo 
the Pyrmont waters, which are highly impregnated with par, 
tides of that metal, are found very ufeful in all cafes of this 
kind. 

But if any diforder admits of fpecific remedies we might 
expefl that this malady would ; for thefe purpofes many 
extol fome of the gums, as aua-fcetida, galbanum, and 
myrrh, and the leaves of fome plants, as wormwood 
and tanfey. Onions and garlick are alfo greatly com- 
mended; and bitter almonds and wormfeed, have lone; 
been famous. All thefe are found peculiarly deftructive of 
Warms, and no method of cure fucceeds well in which 
one or other of thefe has not a fhare. 
Among the minerals, we find alfo one remedy greater than 
all thefe, that is quiekfilver ; this has been given in many 
various forms, and found more or leis fuccefsful in alb Wa- 
ter, in which crude quiekfilver had been boiled, was firft 
given by Hclmont, and that with great fuccefs ; after this 
Meiboom infufed crude mercury in rhenifh wine, and found 
this more effectual than the former. But the moft fuccefs- 
ful method feems the giving proper doies of mercurius dul- 
cis, with fome purging medicines, as the refm of jalap. 
.ffithiops mineral, which is a mixture of quiekfilver and 
fulphur, is found alfo of great ufe ; and quiekfilver rubbed 
to a mixture with fugar-candy, is preferred by Hoffman to 
all the other preparations. After a cure by fheie means, 
the patient fhould be prevented from a relapfe, by abftainino- 
for a time from flefh and fifh ; and, after this, from milk 
and cheefe. Acrid purgatives, or hot remedies are never to 
be given, where there is any febrile heat ; and when there 
is caufe to fufpect that the duodenum is full of an acrid bile, 
then mercurials are to be avoided ; as are all the draftic 
purges ; for thefe medicines, in thefe circumftances, often 
bring on inflammations of the bowels. 

Before the expelling the Warms from the fmall inteftines, 
it is proper to give glyfters of milk and honey, to allure all 
the worms together to that part. In cafes of the afcarides 
lodged in the inteftines, glyfters of milk with tanfey, gar- 
lick, and fcordium boiled in it, have great effects ; and gly- 
fters of brine, or fait and water with aloes added to it, are 
alio round of great benefit ; as thefe troublefome Warms are 
ufually lodged in the rectum, thefe glyfters take immediate 
effect. 

It is proper alfo to give a vomit during the courfe of cure, 
to diflodge fuch Worms as may have got into the inteflinum 
caecum, fmce purging medicines cannot* reach them while 
they remain there. External applications alfo of bulls gall, 
aloes, and coloquintida, are of fervice laid in form of a ca- 
taplafm to the belly. Huffman. Oper. T. 4. 
Tin is often recommended as a good remedy againft Warms, 
particularly of the flat kind. Dr. Alfton, in the Med. EiT. 
Edinb. Vol. 5. Art. 7. directs an ounce and an half of the 
powder of pewter-metal to be mixed in half a Scotch 
mutchin, or about half a pint Englifh meafure of treacle, 
for children ; but to grown perfons, he gives two ounces of 
the powder of pure tin, put through the nneft hair-fieve, 
and mixed with eight ounces of treacle. As to the admini- 
ftration of this midicine, the original receipt directs half of 
it to be taken the Friday before the change of the moon; the 
day after, half of the remainder ; and the reft on Sunday. 
On the monday a purge is to be taken. The doctor thinks 
there is probably nothing in the particularities of the day ; but 
fays, the medicine fucceeds well in feveral fpecies of Worms. 
The Memoirs of the French Academy give a very remark- 
able account of an obftinate pain caufea by a Worm, in a 
place where few perfon, would have fufpected fuch an ani- 
mal for the caufe of it. 

A woman of thirty-fix years old, who had not in any part 

of her life been fubject to the head-ach in any particular de- 

6 O gree. 
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: a. very violent and intolerable pain ■ 
part of her forehead toward the right 



pree, found at this time 
feize her on the lower p; 

fide, and very near the top of the nofe. This held her a 
long time, and in the fpace of two years extended itfelr to 
the temples on the fame fide. ]t now became continual 
alfo, whereas before it had had intermi (lions, and grew more 
and more violent ; fo that, m fine, it was attended with con- 
veniens, and with a great disordering of the patient's fenfes 
during its more terrible agonies. 

Many medicines were tried, but all in vain ; and after four 
years fpent in fruitlcfs attempts for a cure, fhe left oft all 
medicines, and only kept to a regular courfe of life, and to 
the taking much fnuff; from which fhe ufually found eafe. 
One morning, after taking fome fnufF, fhe fneezed violent- 
ly, and threw out of her nofe a Worm wrapped up in a mafs 
of a pituitous matter, tinged with a little blood. She was 
frighted at the fight, but fhe found herfelf cured in a mo- 
ment. The noftril on that fide bled a little for two or three 
days, and -in that time her reafon which had been much 
ditturbedj became perfectly calm and fettled as before. 
The fize of this Worm was very extraordinary ; it was thin, 
its utmoft breadth or thicknefs not being fo much as half a 
quarter of an inch : It ufually curled itfelf into feveral bend- 
ings ; for it was difcharged alive, and feemingly hearty, and 
in this ftate was ufually about two inches long ; but when it 
extended its body to its full length, it was not lefs than fix 
inches. It was fomethiug thicker in the middle than at 
either end, and was of a clear deep brown ; its back was 
rounded or convex, and its belly flat; and it was covered 
all over, except on the head, with large and regular lcales ; 
thefe were evenly difpofed, and from between thefe there 
grew on each fide fifty-fix legs ; thefe were as fine as a 
hair, and about one twelfth of an inch long. 
The creature feemed therefore of the centipes kind, and in 
examining the head there were cafily difcovered the two 
eyes, two horns, and a pair of forceps made up of four arms ; 
and the tail was armed with two points, longer, thicker and 
fharper pointed than the legs. After examination it was 
put into an empty phial, where it remained alive eighteen 
hours ; at the end of which time they poured fome fpirit 
upon it to preferve it, and it lived and crauled about in this 
two hours. 

The feat of the pain mews very plainly, that the Worm muft 
have lived in the cavity of the frontal funis. This fmus is 
about two inches long, and three quarters of an inch broad, 
and therefore might very well contain a Worm of this fort 
in a bended pofture ; and this feemed to have been accuftoni- 
ed to that pofture, by its naturally bending and folding it- 
feli up, when at its liberty. There is between this finus and 
the noftril naturally a fmall hole, by which they communi- 
cate and by which the finus admits the air at every infpi- 
ration ; and it is not impoflible, but that a ftrong muffing 
in the air at fome time might have carried into this fmus 
with it the egg in which this little animal was inclofed. 
It is poffible indeed, that the egg might be lodeed here by 
the round of circulation, but this feems much lefs probable ; 
and it feems very certain that, however it got in, it was by 
this paflage that it finally got out : It is true, that the cavity 
is naturally too fmall to have given fo large a creature paf- 
fage, but it is eafy to conceive that the creature might 
have gnawed it larger. ' 

It is plain, that the egg when once received into the frontal 
fmus, muff find there every requifite for its coming to per- 
fection ; warmth and humidity, there was very fufneient ; 
and when the creature was hatched, the juices excreted there 
might ferve it abundantly for nourifhment, infomuch that it 
plainly grew much larger than it would have done if hatch- 
ed on the earth in the common way, and lived a longer 
time than its fellows on earth ufually do, a life of four years 
free from accidents, and finely cherifhed. 
This was its ftate ; but what, alas ! muft have been that of 
the patient ? The membrane of the finus being continually 
wounded by the; forceps; the points at the tail, and no lefs 
than an hundred and twelve kgs probably almoft always in 
motion ; every particular fibre of this membrane muft 'have 
had its wound, and the complaint could not but grow worfe 
as the creature increafed in fize, and as it was irritated by 
the frequent ufc of the fnufF ; tobacco being a fmell hateful 
to almoft all animals. 

From the fymptoms of this patient, it will be eafy to know 
any like accident that may hereafter happen, in which cafe 
it would be advifeable to ufe fnuff* or tobacco in any fhape 
to take internally fuch medicines as are known to deftroy 
Worms, and to fnuff ftrongly up the nofe fuch acrid and 
acid liquors as the patient could bear, and as might incom- 

. mode the animal. Oil is a perfectly innocent medicine to 

. us, yet is deftr native of moft animals ; this therefore muffed 
up alone, might work a cure ; but if all thefe means fail, 

_ it would be very eafy and very fafe for a furgeon to make 
an iucifion..into the part, and remove the noxious infect. 
Mem. Acad, Par. 1708. 

We have accounts in the Acta Leipfienfia, of Worms not on- 
ly voided by urine, but let out of the veins in blood-letting ; 

, but there want more teftimonies of fuch marvellous things 
to procure them a general belief. 



Wor.M, in gunnery, is a fcrew of iron to be fixed on the end 
of a rammer, to pull out the wad of a firelock, carabine, or 
piftol ; it is the fame with wad-book, only the one is more 
proper for fmall fire-arms, and the other tor cannon. 

WoRM-W-^ran, a name given by authors to a feed of the 
fantonicum kind, little known among us, but called by the 
generality of authors chouan. 

WoRM-finfihirc, in chemiilry, a name given by many to a 
medicine prepared by Hoffman, from mrth- Warms ; and in 
many parts of Germany efteemed one of the greateft medi- 
cines in the world, though lefs known in other places. 
The preparation is this : the Worms are to be collected in 
the fpring or fummer month-;, and the larger fort are the 
beft. They are to be carefully dried, and reduced to a fine 
powder ; this powder is to be mixed up into the cojifittence 
of a pultice, with oil of tartar per deliquium, and this is to 
Hand twenty-four hours ; then fpirit of wine is to be poured 
on it, to as to reach three lingers breadth above it, and a 
dram of faffron and half a dram of caitor, are to be added, 
and the whole is to ftand three days in infufion, and after 
this be filtred oft" for ufe Some add a fmall quantity of 
opium to the tincture, but as it is often wanted in cafes 
where opium is not proper, it is better to keep it feparate 
thus made ; and when there is occalion to have it opiated, 
to add as many drops of laudanum as is judged neceliary. 
The oil of tartar in this cafe penetrates the very inneimoff. 
Structure of the Worms, and is a means of the extracting 
fuch a tincture from them, as no art could otherwifc contrive 
to make ; and the medicine becomes, according to Hoff- 
man, much more an anodyne, from the admixture of -the 
fait of tartar in the tincture. 

When it is intended to be made with opium, it is always 
proper to add alfo fome of the hound's -tongue-root, which is 
found as an anodyne to emulate the virtues of opium. 
This tincture, which ever way prepared, is excellent in abat- 
ing the pains of difeafes, that do not admit a cure. The 
fits of the gout are rendered eafier by every dofe of it ; and 
even in cancers, the pain is quieted in a wonderful manner 
by it, and life rendered much more fupportable. Hoffman's 
Act. Labarator. Chym. 

Worm-icw/, Abfyntbium, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe : The flowers are 
fmall, but of the fiofculous kind, being compoied of feveral 
flofculcs divided into many fegments at the edges, and Hand- 
ing upon the embryo-feed.-;, and contained in a fcaly cup. 
The embryos ripen finally into feeds, not winged with 
down. . ,. 

The fpecics of Wormwood, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are thefe : 1. The broad-leaved tree Wormwood. 2. The 
Pontic Wormwood, or the Roman Wormwood of JJioicorides. 
3. The mountain-Pontic /form-wood, 4. TheCretk Worm- 
wood, of a plealing imel!. 5. '1 he tine-leaved hoary Pontic 
Wormwood, 6. 'I he Pontic Wormwood, with purp.e italks, 
and finely divided leaves, green underneath. 7. The Au- 
strian fine-leaved Pontic Wormwood. 8. The procumbent 
or creeping Pontic Wormwood, cj. '1 he iniipid taited Worm- 
wood, refembling the common kind._ id. The lea Worm- 
wood, with lavender leaves. 11. The fea Wormwood^ with 
the upper kaves divided into' fegments. 12. The German 
fea Wormwood. 13. The Dutch fea Wormwood. 14. The 
broad-leaved fea Wormvjood, of an agreeable fmell. jc. 
The French fea Wormwood. 16. The .French wormfeed 
Wormwood. 17. The white mountain // ormwood, 18. 
The hoary Alpine Wormwood, ig. The dwarf white Alpine 
Wormwood. 20. The annual corymbifero.us Wormwood. 
21. The long-flowered Spanifh white Wormwotd. 22.. The 
Spanifh fea Wormzvood, with a rounder flower, and with.- the 
imell of wormfeed. 23. The lweet-finelling Wormwood^ 
with an elegant fpike of flowers. 24.. The African-tree 
Wormwood, with hoary vermiculated leaves. Taurus/, inli. 
Botan. p. 457. 

'Fhe common Wormwood is one of the fineft medicines we 
know, as a iiomachic and hepatic, ft greatly fti-enothens 
the iiomach, opens obftructions of the liver or fpleen° pro- 
motes an appetite, and deft toys worms. 
'Fhe leaves and tops before the plant is in flower, are the 
parts of it moft uied ; they_ are to be dried and given in 
powder, or in a light infufion. Their virtues in the jaun- 
dice and dropfy, are very great. They are alfo given by 
fome in putrid fevers. Many naufeous infects arc deftroyed, 
or driven away by the fmell of this plant ; and it is no un- 
common practice among the good women in the country, 
to preferve their cloaths from moths, by layino* bundles of 
dried Wormwood among them. 

The Roman and fea Wormwood have much the fame vir- 
tues with the common kind ; but they are lefs naiafeous to the 
tafte, and therefore are generally uied iuitead of it. The 
true Roman Wormwood is very fcarce among us. What we 
buy under its name, is ufually alfynthium jeriph'mm, or 
common fea Wormwood. 

Our brewers have ibme of them a method of ufing Worm- 
wood inftead of the hops, to give the bitter tafte to their 
malt-liquors, and to preferve them : Jt is found to anfwer 
. the latter purpofe very well ; but the tafte is fo difagreeable, 

that 
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that it is much complained of. The reafon of this, is, that 
the people who ufe it do not underftand the time of gather- 
ing it. 

All plants are fulleft of juice while in the (hoot, but fulleft 
of virtue when they have their feeds on them. This is the 
cafe with Wormwood, as well as a thoufand others \ and 
though it in the feeding-time produces much more flavour 
than when younger, yet it is without that naufeous bitter 
of the crude juice, which gives us the diftadc to the plant. 
, Some people have found the proper way of managing 
Wormwood, and have given a flavour with it to their malt- 
liquors, even preferable in the opinion of all palates to that 
given in the common way by hops. 

The method is this : The plant is to be gathered when fully- 
ripe and the feeds upon it, and in this date hung up in 
(mail bunches to dry. When thoroughly dried, a certain 
quantity of good ftrong malt-liquor is to be impregnated 
with it, to the utmoft ftrengfh that it can poilibly give it. 
This is to be fet by for ufe, to add to all the reft. 
When the hops fhould in the common way be added to the 
beer, this liquor is to be added in a proper quantity, mak- 
ing the tafte the judge when there is enough of it. 
By this means juft what degree of bitter is required may be 
given to the liquor, and the bitter of this common plant 
thus managed, is as perfectly agreeable as that of any ve- 
■ getable in the world. 

The WormmtA for this purpofe fhould have its feeds care- 
fully preferved in the drying, and it is belt if not ufed till 
the year after it was gathered. Phil. Tranf. N°. 124. 
Many people who have been fond of the virtues of Wormwood. 
but diigufted at its naufeous bitter tafte, have attempted the 
diverting it of its tafte, and yet preferving its qualities j but 
it being as a bitter that this plant acts in many cafes, it is 
an evidently abfurd fcheme to take away that quality on 
which its virtues depend, in order to the rendering them lefs 
difagreeable to the palate. 

The effential fait of Wormwood is afforded in great quantity, 
.and poflefl'es in many refpedts the virtues of the plant ; 
this is a form in which it were to be wifhed, that not on- 
ly this, but many other medicinal plants were more often 
given. 

Wormwood (hares with all other bitters the virtues of an 
abfterfive deobftruent, and is in fome degree purgative as 
all bitters are. Wormwood is one of thole plants which the 
- chemifts have generally chofen for their procefl'es of the re- 
iufcitation of plants from their afhes ; and though the pre- 
. tended principles of this art are falfe, yet there have been 
fome of the artifts fo cunning to form reprefentations of this 
plant, that have deceived and puzzled the greateft unbe- 
lievers, though they have not convinced them. Phil. Tranf. 
N°. 74. 
Worms Wood-fly, in natural hiftory, a very fmall black fly, 
found on the ftalks of the common Wormwood in June and 
July. 
WORRALL, in zoology, an animal of the hzzard kind, of 
about four feet long and eight inches broad, with a forked 
tongue, which it puts out like a ferpent, but without teeth. 
It is a harmlefs animal, and feeds only on large flies, and 
the (mailer fpecies of lizzards. It is found in /Egypt only 
during the hotted months, and principally frequents the 
grottos and caverns in the mountains on the weft of the 
Nile, where it deeps during the winter feafon. 
It is faid to be greatly affect cd by mufic ; but experiment 
(hews this to be an erroneous opinion. Pococi's /Egypt. 
Vol. 1. p. 208. 
WOUGHS, in mines, are the walls or fides fometimes of hard 
ftone, and fometimes foft ; when foft, the miners fay they are 
rotten : Thefe are the bounds of an entry. Betwixt them 
all forts of earth, ftones, and ore lie ; or, as philoibphers 
fay, grow. Houghton's compl. Miner, in the Explan. of 
the Terms. 
WOUND (Cyol.) — There is nothing will give a truer light 
into the nature and confequencc of a deep Wound, than a due 
confideration of what natural actions of the body are impeded 
thereby. For inftance, in Wounds of the bread, when the 
patient draws his breath with fhortnefs and difficulty, and 
is at the fame time attended with an hjemoptyfis and hic- 
cough, we may rationally conjefture that the lungs, or the 
diaphragm are wounded ; fo in Wounds of the abdomen, 
when chyle is voided, it is a plain indication that the domach, 
fmall puts, or lact eals, are wounded : When excrements 
pal's by the Wound, the great guts are wounded. In the 
fame manner, bilious blood (hews the liver or gall-bladder 
to be divided : If urine pafles by the Wound, the urinary 
bladder or elfe the ureters are wounded ; but bloody urine 
denotes a blow on the kidneys, or a Wound of the bladder. 
But when there are large profufions of blood this way, it is a 
fign that fome of the larger blood-veffels are wounded : Vo- 
miting of blood, declares the ftomach to be the injured 
or^an^ Violent pains, attended with convulfive twitches, 
(hew that a nerve is wounded, or elfe that fome foreign 
fubftance is left in the Wound. Whenever the fenfes are 
difordered after a Wound received on the head, a concuflion 
of the brain is much to be feared. Difficulty of breathing, 
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pains in the brcaff, and hiccoughing, are fymptomsof a Wound 
in the diaphragm. It is of bad confequence for a Wound to be 
attended with a large tumour ; but it is of the laft confequence 
if it is attended with no degree of tumour at all ; the firit is an 
indication of great inflammation ; the laft of mortification ; 
fome degree or tumour is always therefore beft in Wounds. 
Wounds naturally, and nccejfarily mortal. We properly ftyle 
thofc Wounds mortal which are not to be remedied by all the 
art and induftry of man. Thus Wounds are of this kind 
which are attended with lb violent an hemorrhage, as to pro- 
duce inftant death : of this fort are reckoned Wounds that pe- 
netrate the cavities of the heart, and all thofe Wounds of the 
vifcera, where the large blood-vcllels are opened; fuch are 
large Wounds of the lungs, liver, fpleen, kidneys, ftomach, 
iuteitiucs, mefentcry, pancreas, uterus; of the aorta, of the 
iliac, cceliac, renal, mefenteric, and carotid arteries, efpe- 
cially if they are wounded near their origin; of the fubclavian 
alfo, or vertebral ; of the vena cava, the iliac vein, the internal 
jugular, vertebral ; renal, mefenteric of the vena porta, and 
of the larger veins that lie deep in the body, becaufe their fi- 
tuation will not admit of proper applications to reftrain the 
flux of blood. Heifter therefore reckons, very juftly, thefe 
among the Wounds that are abfolutely incurable, lince they 
are not remediable either by aftringents, ligature, or fire. 
Thofe Wounds alfo are not leis mortal than the former, 
which obftruct, or entirely cut off the paflage of the animal 
fpirits to the heart ; fucb are Wounds of the cerebellum, of the 
medulla oblongata, and fome violent ftrokes of the brain itfelf. 
There is realbn to apprehend very great danger, when the 
fmall veins or arteries, which are contained in the cranium, 
are injured ; tor the blood flowing from them into the inter- 
nal finufes of the brain, either produces too great a preffure 
upon thofe very tender parts of the brain, and fo obftructs the 
courfe of the blood and fpirits ; or elfe, being corrupted, it 
putrifies the brain itfelf, if it cannot be evacuated by the aflift- 
ance of the trepan, which is the cafe when this accident hap- 
pens at the lower part of the cranium, or in the finufes of the 
brain j nor is there lefs danger where the nerves, which tend 
to the heart, are wounded, or entirely divided ; for, after 
this, it is impoflible for the heart tu continue its motion. 
To this clals are to be referred alfo all Wounds which en- 
tirely deprive the animal of the faculty of breathing : there is 
therefore great danger where the afpera arteria is intirely di- 
vided ; for where it is only divided in part, it may be healed 
again by the afliftance of an expert furgeon : to this place alfo 
bulung violent fhocks of the bronchia, mediaftinum, and dia- 
phragm, efpecially the tendinous part of it. 
Thofe Wounds alfo which interrupt the courfe of the chyle to 
the heart, are no lefs incurable than the former ; fuch are 
Wounds of the llomach, inteftines, receptacle of the chyle, 
thoracic du£t, and larger lacteals; to which may be alfo ad- 
ded Wounds of the cefophagus, if they are large; though death 
is not fo fudden an attendant on thefe Wounds ; but, for want 
of nourishment, the perfons afflicted by them are weakened 
by degrees, and at length die confumptive. 
In this account thofe Wounds alfo are not to be omitted, which 
are inflitted upon membranous parts, that are fituatcd in the 
abdomen, and contain fome fecreted fluid, as on the bladder, 
either of the bile or urine, the llomach, inteftines, receptacle 
of chyle, and lacteal veflels. The fluids contained in thefe 
parts, when once they arc let loofe into the cavity of the ab- 
domen, cannot be properly discharged, and therefore eafily 
corrode the internal parts of the body ; and the membranes 
that contained them are generally fo fine, that they will not 
admit of* agglutination, efpecially fince no medicine from 
without can be applied. A few indeed have recovered after 
flight Wounds in thefe parts ; but fince the number of thefe 
inftances is but few, and the cure in them has been acciden- 
tal, and not performed by the furgeon's art, thefe may very 
juftly be added to the lift of mortal Wounds. 
Wounds mortal by Neglett. Many Wounds there are which, 
though the experienced furgeon could remedy, yet prove fa- 
tal, if neglected, or left to nature : Of this number are thofe 
which produce inftant death, unlefs relieved by prefent aflift- 
ance ; fuch are Wounds of the larger external blood -veflels, 
which might be remedied by ligature, by the application of 
aftringent medicines, or the actual cautery. Of this kind are 
Wounds of the brachial, or crural artery, unlefs they are too 
near the trunk of the body ; Wounds in the large arteries of 
- the cubit, or tibia ; of the branches of the external carotid, 
or temporal artery ; to thefe alfo may be added Wounds of the 
jugular and other veins, fituated upon the external parts of 
the body ; but in thefe cafes no help can be given, unlefs the 
furgeon be brought before there has been a vaft profufion of 
blood. Heijl. Surg. p. 30. ' ■' 

Wounds mortal by Accident. Wounds are properly faid to be- 
come mortal by accident, where the patient's death, from 
them, is occafioned either by the ill condua of the patient 
himfelf, or by the negled or ignorance of his furgeon, the 
Wound itfelf being of the number of thofe deemed curable by 
the judicious praaifer. Under this head are to be reckoned 
thofe Wounds which the furgeon has negleaed to cleanfe fuf- 
ficiently, though he had it in his power to do it ; as when 
fome foreign bodv, which might eafily have been extraaed, 
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is left in the Woitnd by the careleflhefs of the furgeon, and 
produces inflammatios, haemorrhages, convulfions, and finally 
death itfelf. bo in Wounds of the thorax arid abdomen ; if the 
furgeon does not ufe his utmoft diligence to evacuate the gru- 
mous blood, it will corrupt there, and by drawing the neigh- 
bouring parts into confent, will expofe the patient to death : 
great care muft therefore be taken that the lips of the Wound 
do notclofe, till the blood, which is collected in the cavity of 
the body, be all evacuated, if poffiblc, which will be per- 
ceived by the difficulty of breathing, and other bad fymptoms 
going off; but if any of the larger internal veflels are wounded, 
then all attempts to difcharge the blood are vain ; for the vio- 
lence of the haemorrhage takes off the patient. 
Wounds are alio to be accounted mortal by accident, which are 
treated or fearched in too rough a manner by the furgeon ; for 
if Wounds are handled roughly which are full of nervous parts, 
or of large blood-vciTels, there is great danger of bringing on 
haemorrhages, convulfions, inflammations, gangrenes, and 
finally death itfelf. 

The cafe is alfo the fame in external Wounds, which are flight 
of themfelves, but under which the patient is loft by the in- 
flammation which is brought on, and increafed by the fur- 
geon's injudicious treatment ; or when any one is taken oft by 
the violence of the haemorrhage, from a Wound of the hand 
or foot ; for, in this cafe, the furgeon might eaiily have flop- 
ped the blood, by the application of proper remedies, or by 
ligature: Or, when the patient is guilty of any intemperance, 
either in eating or drinking ; or of any excefs of paffion ; of 
expofing himfelf to the cold air, or of ufing violent exercife ; 
for by thefe means Wounds, more efpecially thofe of the head, 
by being liable to frefh haemorrhages, and other dangerous 
accidents, frequently become mortal, nowith Handing that they 
naturally would not prove fo, and that though the furgeon 
ufes his utmoft care and (kill. 

Among thefe alfo are to be accounted thofe Wounds of the 
head, where the patient is loft by the vaft quantity of blood, 
which is extravafated in the cavity of the cranium, and is con- 
fined there ; but where he might have been relieved, if the 
trepan had been applied in time; for though Wounds of this 
kind generally prove incurable, yet as there is, at leafl, a pof- 
libility offaving a perfbn in thefe circurnitances, by the ufe of 
the trepan, this may properly be reckoned among the doubt- 
ful cafes, and not deemed abfolutely mortal : And laftly, a 
bad habit of body frequently prevents the cure of Wounds, 
which would admit of an eafy cure in a healthful fubjeel: ; fo 
we frequently fee the flighteft puncture in the hand or foot of 
an hydropicalj confumptivc, or fcorbutic peribn, fhall pro- 
duce a gangrene, and prove mortal, though the furgeon fpares 
no care nor application to prevent it, Hci/for's Surg, p. 29, 
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Cure of flight Woun ds. This is generally performed with 
great eafe, by applying to the part a fmall portion of fcraped 
lint, well faturated with fpirit of wine, oil of turpentine, or 
St. John's wort, liniment of Arcxus, or balfam of capivi, 
Gilead, or Peru, and fecuring the dreffing with a plalier ; 
this dreffing fbould be renewed once in a day or two, and the 
lips of the Wound will prefently agglutinate. Heifer, p. 34. 
Wounds dangerous, bow to be beakd. Wounds of this kind are 
firft to be cleanfed from the extravafated blood, fordes, &c. 
In the next place, if a bullet, the point of a fword, or any 
part of the cloathing, a piece of glafs, or any other foreign 
body, remains in the Wound, it is to be removed either 
with the fingers, or a pair of forceps, or other proper inftru- 
ments. The haemorrhage is to be flopped at the firfl dref- 
iing ; the divided parts are to be brought as near to; each other 
as poffible, and their fituation mould be fo maintained, that 
the cicatrix which is left may appear even. 
Where there are no extraneous bodies to be removed, the gru- 
mous blood is to be wiped away with a foft fpunge, or a parcel 
of fine lint wrung out of hot wine or brandy ; and when this 
is done, the next ftep is to flop the haemorrhage ; but before 
the furgeon attempts the removal of extraneous bodies, it be- 
hoves him well to confider whether it be more proper to do it 
inftantly, or to wait a more convenient time ; for if the pa- 
tient is become extremely faint, from the lofs of blood he has 
already fuftained, it will be neceflary, in this cafe, to flop 
the hemorrhage, and then, in fome meafure, to endeavour 
to revive him by moderate draughts of warm broths, white- 
wine whey, or fome cordial medicine; for if thefe precautions 
are neglected, the patient may not unlikely die in the opera- 
tion : bo alfo where you have reafon to fear, that in the ex- 
tracting the broken point of a fword, or other weapon, you 
are in danger of wounding a large blood-veflH or nerve, it 
will be better to wait a little, either till the patient is fome- 
what come to himfelf, or till the Wound is enlarged by fup- 
puration. Heijitrs burg. p. 35. 

Gun-Sbot-W 'ounds. See the aiticle Gu$-Sbot. 

Wounds of the Ned. bee the article Neck. 

Wounds of the Ryes, bee the article Eye. 

Lofs of Subjianc? in Wounds. When this happens in Wounds, 
they will not unite either by the helpofplafters, or the future, 
or by any other method, till filled up with new flefh.. To 
bring on this lint dipped in oil, or fpread over with fome 
vulnerary balliim or ointment, and applied to the bottom of the 



Wound, is very ferviceable, covering with a plafler comprefs, 
and the proper bandages ; and this dreffing is to be repeated 
daily. There ought to be a balfamic and emollient quality in 
thefe farcotic medicines, that they may not only refift putre- 
faction, but may alfo foften the new fiefh ; fo that it may ea- 
iily receive additions from the blood, and fuffer itfelf to be 
elongated. Hei/ier's burg. p. 41, 
Wounds in Horfes. The molt terrible Wounds thefe creatures 
are fubjecT: to, are thofe got in the field of battle. The farriers 
that attend camps have a coarfe way of curing thefe ■> but it is 
a very expeditious and effectual one. 

If the bullet be within reach, they take it out with a pair of 
forceps ; but if it lie too deep to be come at, they leave it be- 
hind, and drefs up the Wound in the lame manner as -if it were 
not there. 

They firfl drop in fome varnifh from the end of a feather, and 
when the bottom is thus wetted with it, they dip a pledget of 
tow in the fame varnifh, which they put into the Wound, and 
then cover the whole With the following charge : Take a quarter 
of a pound of powder of bole armenic, half a pound of linfeed oil, 
and three eggs, fhells and all ; add to thefe four ounces of bean- 
flour, a quart of vinegar, and five ounces of turpentine; this 
is afl to be mixed over the fire, and the Wound covered with 
it. This application is to be continued four or five days, then 
the tent put into the Wound is to be dipped in a mixture of 
turpentine and hogs-lard ; by this means a laudable matter will 
be difcharged, inftead of the thin lharp water that was at firlt. 
Then the cure is to be compleated by dreffing it with an oint- 
ment made of turpentine, fiift well warned, and then diflblved 
in yolks of eggs, and a little faffron added to it. 
This is the practice in deep Wounds that do not p*o through, 
the part ; but in cafes where the bullet has gone quite through, 
they take a few weavers linnen thrumbs, made very knotty ; 
thefe they make up into a kind of link, and dipping it in var" 
nifh, they draw it through the Wound, leaving the ends hang- 
ing out at each fide ; by means of thefe they move the link or 
fkain three or four times a day, alwavs wetting the new pare 
that is to be drawn into the VFound with frefh varnifh. They 
put on a charge of the bole armenic, &c. as before defcribed, 
on each hde of the wounded part, and continue this as long 
as the Wound difcharges thin watery matter, or the fides con- 
tinue fwelled. After this they drefs it with the ointment of 
turpentine, yolks of eggs, and faffron, till it is peifedUy 
cured. : 

The other methods are the dreffing the Wound with an oint- 
ment made of wax, turpentine, and lard, and covering it with 
linnen rags wetted with cream ; or the dreffing, with a mix- 
ture of yolks of egg, honey, and faffron, and covering it up 
with cream and baum-leaves beaten together. 
When the Wound k fo dangerous as to'require the affiflanceof 
internal medicines, they give the following pills : Take afla- 
fcetida, bay-berries, and native cinnabar, of each a pound j 
beat up the whole, into a mafs with brandy, and roll it into 
pills of fourteen drams weight each. Thefe are to be Jaid in a 
fhady place to dry, after which they will keep ever fo long 
without any damage. The horfc is to take two of thefe every 
other day, or, if neceflary, every day, till he has taken eight 
or ten of them, and he is to fland bridled two hours before and 
after the taking them. 

When the Wound feems at a fland ; not appearing foul, and 
yet not gathering new fiefli, there muft be recourfe had to the 
following powder, whofe effect in bringing new flefh is won- 
derful : Take dragon's blood and bole-armenic, of each two 
ounces ; maftic, olibanum, and farcocolla, of each three 
drains; aloes, round birth- wort, and common iris-root, of 
each one dram and a half; make the whole into a fine pow- 
der. This is fometimes ufed dry, fprinkling it on the Wound ; 
but fometimes it is mixed with turpentine, fometimes with 
juice of wormwood, and fometimes with honey of rofes, and 
either way does very well. 

When the Wound grows foul, and requires a detergent to 
cleanfe it, the common liquor for this purpote is a phagedenic 
water, which they make of lime-water, and fublimate in this 
manner : 

Take two pounds and a half of newly made and unflacked 
lime, put it into a pewter veflel, and pour on it five quarts of 
boiling water. When the bubbling is over, let it ftand to 
reft two or three days, ftirring it often with a flick ; then pour 
it clear off after a due time for the lime to fettle, and filter it 
through fome whited brown paper, made for the lining of fun- 
nels, on this pccafion. To a quart of the clear lime-water, 
thus prepared, add eight ounces of fpirit of wine, and one 
ounce of fpirit of vitriol; when thefe are well mixed, by 
fhakingthem together; then add an ounce of corrofive fubli- 
mate in fine powder; mix all well together, and keep the 
whole in a buttle, to be ufed for the cleaniing thefe foul Wounds^ 
and on any other occafions, where there may be a detergent 
of this powerful kind neceflary. It will keep good many 
years. 

If this water will not thoroughly cleanfe the Wound, but there 
ftill will remun a quantity of foul matter in it, and there is 
danger of a gangrene, they add to it as much arfenic, in fine 
powder, as there was of thecorroiive fublimate; that is, at- 
the rate of an ounce to a quart and half a pint, 

Thefe 
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Thcfe are all the medicines that the farrier need carry with 
him on account of Wounds ; and they are all fuch as may be 
prepared at home, and will continue good fo long as he has 
occafion to keep them, or much longer ; and what is left of 
one year will ferve for others. 

When the neceflary applications are thus fettled, it may not 
be improper to add the general rules by which they conduct 
thcmfelves in the cure. 

I. The Wound muft be probed at firft, but very gently, and 
afterwards as gently and as fcldom as may be, for the horfes 
flefli is the moft eafy of all others to be contufed in wounded 
parts, and to fall into a gangrene from the hurt. 2. The 
Wound muft be kept continually as clean as poflible, and free 
from proud flefh. 3. The neceflary revulfion muft always be 
made by bleeding, as foon as the Wound is drefled the firft 
time ; this prevents inflammation, and a great many other bad 
accidents. 4. If the Wound be in fuch a place, that the horfe 
can get at it with his tongue to lick it, great care muft be 
taken to prevent his doing fo, as it will greatly retard the cure. 
5, The farrier is never to proceed to fuppuration in any cafe 
in which the humours can be either diflblved or repelled, and 
efpecially in parts that are full of ftnews and ligaments, or that 
arc near the bones. 6. If a Wound be accompanied with a 
great contufion, or if it be of a round or circular figure, inci- 
lions are often neceflary about its edges, and fometimes the 
application of cauftics. 7. The Wound muft be always care- 
fully covered, for the accefs of the air retards the cure. 8. The 
callous lips of a Wound muft always be cut to the quick, be- 

. fore thefe can be united together, Thefe may ferve for gene- 
ral rules, that hold good in all cafes ; and to thefe may be ad- 
ded fome that are principally applicable to peculiar circum- 
ftances of the Wounds. 

Wounds of the breaft are to be cured with tents and folds of 
foft linnen laid over them, fteeped in the following mixture : 
Take verdegreafe, vitriol, and alum, of each one ounce ; 
vinegar eight ounces, honey a pound ; let all thefe be boiled 
together till they become red. Wounds in the belly can only 
be cured by fowing up the peritonaeum with ftrong woollen 
thread, not filk, leaving the extremities without the fldn. 
The fkirt is to be fowed together with a ftrong hempen thread 
Waxed, joining the lips of the Wound together, by this means, 
in form of a buckle. This is to be covered with the common 
ointment for Wounds ; and if an inflammation comes on, chalk 
diflblved in vinegar is to be added. 

If the Wound be fuch that the guts come out at it, the horfe 
may ftill be recovered, if proper caution be ufed : the guts 
are to be immediately returned into their place ; but they 
muft not in this be touched with the hand, but with a fponge 
dipped in warm water. And, in order to the making them 
more readily get into their places, it is proper to make the 
creature vomit, by thrufting down his throat a feather dipped 
in oil. If the Wound through which they fell is not big 
enough to return them eaflly by, it muft be enlarged by cut- 
ting ; but if the guts are found to be bruifed or wounded, it is 
in vain to attempt any thing, for death muft follow. 
There is alfo a certainty of death when, after a Wound of any 
kind in the belly, the horfe voids blood at the fundament. 
When a horfe is wounded near the groin, he eaiily falls into 
convulfions ; in this cafe he is to be kept from drinking as 
much as poflible : he is alfo to be covered well up, and kept 
quiet, and to have green things given him to eat. Wounds 
on the knees are very difficult of cure, becaufe the part is in 
motion almoft continually, and there is very little flefh to 
work upon. When the Wounds are but flight, and in the 
mufcular parts of the body, a mixture of honey and tallow, 
boiled together, will often prove a cure ; when the Wound is 
more confiderable, turpentine melted in a little common oil, 
and applied hot, is the general remedy. If a wound happen 
between the fhoe and the hoof, care muft be taken that no 
foreign matter be left in it, and it muft be drefled with any of 
the ointments that have verdegreafe in them ; and a charge of 
bruifed elder-leaves is very proper to be applied over all. If 
the Wound be deep and narrow, it muft be enlarged at the 
orifice, and turpentine- and wax, melted in lard, muft be 
poured into it. The fame rule of opening the orifice holds 
good in all deep and narrow Wounds, 

If a nerve happens to be cut, it muft be clofed, and a de- 
fenfative muft be applied, to prevent a concourfe of humours 
to the part ; a fomentation made of oil, wine, and honey, 
mixed together, is alfo very proper, wherever a nerve is hurt, 
and a pultice may be applied over all, made of marfhmallow- 
roots boiled foft, with bread and milk. 
If the horfe happens to be wounded by a piece of wood, bone, 
or any other hard fubftance, part of which remains in the 
Wound, this muft be carefully taken out, whatever pain it 
may coft the creature to do it, and the Wound muft then be 
drefled with the common //W^-ointments. In this, or any 
other cafe of a frcfli Wound, the wafhing it with oil of turpen- 
tine, is an excellent method of preventing ill confequences. 

WRASSE, in zoology, the name of a fifh called by authors, 
turdus vulgaris, and by fome tinca-mar'ma, the fea-tench. 
It very much rcfembles the common frefh-water tench in fi- 
gure, and is covered with large fcales. Its ufual fize is about 
Suppl. Vol. II. 
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five or fix inches in length. Its colour is very variable ; red, 
yel ow, and brownifh, being very frequently mixed in the 
lcaies ; and it has five or fix longitudinal lines, alternately of a 
pale yellow, an olive-colour, and a dufky red. Its nofe is 
long, and bent upwards, and it has thick and flefhy lips ex- 
tended over the jaws. Its mouth is finall, and its teeth not 
very fharp ; its tail is not forked. The membranes of the 
fins and tail are variegated with red and blue fpots, and the 
anterior rays of the back-fin are prickly. It is caught in 
plenty on the Englifh fhores, and is fold among the poorer 
fort of people in Wales and Cornwall ; but is not efteemed a 
very delicate fifti. Willughbfs Hift. Pifc. p. 320. 

WRECK (6>/.)_ Wreck, in metallurgy, a veffel in which the 
third wafhing is given to the ores of metals. 
In Cornwall, when the tin ore has been twice wafhed, they 
take the head tin, or that part of the tin ore that lies uppermoft, 
out of the buddle, and throwing it into this veflel, they pour 
water on it, and. work it about with wooden rakes, till it is 
cleared from whatever other extraneous matter there may ftill 
have remained mixed with it, and is, after this, fit for the 
blowing-houfe to be run into metal. Ray's Englifh Words, 
p. 122. 

WREN. See the article Jenny-^ys. 

Crefted Wren. See the article Regulus Criflatus. 

WR INGLE- Tail, a name given by the people of feveral parts 
of England, to the cur-vicauda, a fpecies of bee-flv, very much 
refembling the bee in fhapc, but having only two wines and 
no fting. 

It is very troublefome to horfes, but does not fuck their blood, 
but only lays its eggs in their fkins ; it is called in other coun- 
ties the whame and the barrel-fly. 

WRIST (Cycl.)— The carpus or wrijl confifts of eight frnall, 
unequal, znd irregular bones, all of which, taken together, 
reprefenta fort of grotto, of an irregular quadrangular figure, 
and connected principally with the bafis of the radius. 
Confidered in this manner, the whole connection of them has 
two fides and four edges : One of the fides is convex and ex-. 
ternal, the other concave and internal. The convexity of the 
outnde is pretty regular and even ; but the concavity of the 
infide has four eminencies, one at each corner. One of the 
four edges touches the fore-arm, and is as it were the head of 
the carpus ; another of the edges touches the metacarpus, and 
may be called the bafis ; the third is toward the point of the 
radius, and the fourth toward the point of the ulna ; the firft 
of thefe latter two may be called the frnall edge, the latter the 
larger. 

The bones of the carpus are divided into four rows, the firft of 
which lies next the fore-arm, the fecond next the metacarpus ; 
each row confifts of four bones; but the fourth of the firft row 
lies in a manner out of its rank. Each bone has feveral carti- 
laginous furfaces for their mutual articulations, and, in fome 
of them, for their articulations with the radius, and bones of 
the metacarpus and thumb. 

It is to no purpofe to diftinguifli the three ordinary dimenfions 
in any of thefe bones, except one; but in moft of them we 
may confiderfix fides, one external, turned towards the con- 
vex furface of the carpus ; one internal toward the concave 
furface ; one toward the fore-arm, which may properly be cal- 
led the brachial fide ; one toward the fingers, to be called the 
digital fide ; one toward the point of the radius, or the radial 
fide, and one toward the point of the ulna, or die cubical 
fide. 

Of thefe fides fome are bony, others are cartilaginous or arti- 
cular ; thefe laft I call fides, the others furfaces, as being por- 
tions of the carpus's furface in its natural fituation : to diftin- 
guifli thefe bones from each other, they have been called the 
firft, fecond, third, and fourth, bones, of the firft or fecond 
row, beginning to count from the radius or thumb. But Ly- 
cerus has been at the pains of giving a particular name to each 
of them. 

He calls the firft of the firft row. the osfcapboides, the fecond 
the os lunate, the third the os cuneiforms, the fourth the os 
pififorme ; the firft bone of the fecond row the os trapezium, 
the fecond os trapezoides, the third os magnum, and the fourth 
os unciforme; all which fee in their proper places. Window's 
Anatomy, p, 82. 

The bones of the carpus are articulated with one another by 
arthrodia; but the firft row forms a fort of ginglymus with 
the fecond ; becaufe the head of the os magnum may turn in 
the cotyloide cavity of the firft row, while the two firft bones 
of the fecond row Aide upon the digital fide of the os fca- 
phoides, and the os unciforme in the fame manner on the os 
cuneiforme. 

When all thefe bones are in their natural fituation, a tranfverfe 
depreflion is formed in the convex fide of the carpus, by which 
the two rows are diftinguifhed. This depreflion appears moft 
between the os fcaphoides, and the three laft bones of the fe- 
cond row, and looks like a fold, by which the fecond row is 
thrown back upon the firft. The four eminencies on the con- 
cave fide of the carpus, are for the infertion of a ftrong tranf- 
verfe ligament. The Inner fubftance of all thefe bones is 
fpongy, and their fufaces are not very compact. IVinjlovJs 
Anatomy, p. 85. 
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Wrist Frafiured. The bones of the Wrijl are very feldom 
fubjeci to fracture, on account of their fmallneis. And 
when they are fractured, there is but little hopes of a cure ; 

. for the ligaments' and tendons are here fo numerous, and the 
bones fo very fmall, that it'isfcarce poflible to reduce them 
to their places, or to make them grow together again. 
On this account the joint of the hand generally becomes 
ftiff and immoveable after thefe accidents, or elfe abfcefles, 
fuppurations, fiftulse, and caries of the bones follow them ; 
and thefe, on account of the foftnefs of the bones, and the 
difficulty of dVcharging the matter, are feldom remedied, 
but by amputating the hand. What can be done, how- 
ever, toward the curing a fracture in this part, is this i the 
affiftant muft lay hold of the hand above the Wrijl and be- 
low it, and extend them as far as is necefTary in oppofite 
directions ; the furgeon is, while this is doing, to replace 
the bones with his ringers, and when they are all replaced, 
to bind the hand up with a proper bandage. Heijter. Surg. 
P- 129. 

Wrist, in the manege. The bridle Wrtji, is that of the 

'' cavalier's left hand. A horfeman's Wrijl and his elbow 
fhould be equally raifed, and the Wrijl fhould be two or 
three fingers above the pummel of the faddle. To ride a 
horfe from hand to hand, /. e. to change hands upon one 
tread, you need only to turn your IVriji to that fide you 
would have the horfe to turn to, without advancing your 
hand. But if your horfe flops, you muft make ule of both 
your legs. See the article Hand and Leg. 

WRIT (Cyd.)— Writ of Inquiry of Damages, a judicial Writ 
that illues out to the fheriff upon a judgment by default, 
in action of the cafe, covenant, treipafs, trover, (3'c. com- 
manding him to fummon a jury to enquire what damages 
the plaintiff hath fun-dined, occajianc pr&juifjorum , and when 
this is returned with the inquiiition, the rule for judgment 
is o-iven upon it ; and if nothing be faid to the contrary, 
judgment is thereupon entered. 2 Lill. Abr. 721. 

WRITING, (Cyd.) — To write without blacking the fingers : 
Prepare the paper with a fine powder, made of three parts 
of calcined copperas, two of galls, and one of gum arabic, 
thoie being freih mixed, rub them with a hare's foot into 
the pores of the paper ; and then write with fair water, and 
the black letters will immediately appear. Boyle's Works 
: abr. Vol. 1, p. 114, 115. 

To make new Writing appear old, moiften it with oil of 
tartar per deliquium, more or lefs diluted with water, as. 
you defire the ink to appear more or lefs decayed. Boyle, ib. 

P- 1I S- . . ■ 

We may write without ink, or its materials : For this pur- 
pofe, take a fine powder of calcined hartfhorn, of clean to- 
bacco-pipes, or rather of mutton-bones burnt to a perfect 
whitenefs, and rub it upon the paper, and then write with 
a filver bodkin, or the like. Ibid. 

The dilcharging of ink out of parchment, paper, &c. is 
commonly done by aqua fort'is diluted diffidently with wa- 
ter, that it may not deftroy the paper. The like may be 
done with oil, or fpirit of vitriol diluted. The juice of le- 
mons, or ftrong vinegar,will take ink out of linnen more fafe- 
ly, as the mineral acids are apt to deftroy the Unnen, unleis 
great care be ufed in diluting them. 

. . We may write on. iron with corrofive fublimate wetted with 
common water: For this purpofe, the parts of metal we would 
preferve untouched fhould be cov-ered with wax, and that 
taken off" in the proper places to make" way for the corrod- 
ing fubftance. Boyle's Works abr. Vol. 1. p. 528. , 
The like may be practifed by means of aqua fortis.- ■ 
Mr. Boyle mentions a method he had of copying a whole 
--page of Writing at once. But we do not find his.defcription 

1 of it any where. See Works abr. Vol.. 1. p. 136. 

The fame author informs us of a method of imitating Writ- 
ing, on copper-plates. The copy to be engraved is. to be 
wrote with a peculiar kind of ink, and the copper-plate, be- 
ing moderately warmed, is rubbed over with a white var- 
nifh, and fufFered to cool ; then the paper being gently 

1 1 moiftened, that it may readily communicate its ink, the 
Writing is applied to the prepared furface of the plate, and 
paffed through a rolling-prefs i by which means the ink ad- 



hering to the varnifh, leaves the letters very confpicnoui'. 
And hence it is eafy with a -needle to trace the ftrokes, 
through the varnifh upon the plate, which being afterwards 
cleaned, the letters are finifhed with the graver, and the 
work printed off" in a rolling-prefs, as common cuts, 
Mr. Boyle does not mention what the varnifh nor ink, ufed 
by the artificer from whom he received this method, was j 
but he tells us, that he himfelf ufed the purer fort of virgin- 
wax, for a varnifh ; and for his ink he took fine Frankfort 
black carefully ground, with water, till it obtained the con- 
iiftence of common ink ; but ho gum was added, left it 
fhould hinder the ink from coming off. He alfo obferves, 
that written characters may be taken ofF without the help 
of a prefs, by laying the moiftened paper fmooth upon the 
varniihcd copper, and rubbing it on hard with a convex 
piece of glafs. Ibid. 

WRONG -/.««<-/*, in our old writers, feem to denote trees 
that will never prove timber ; fuch as wrong the ground they 
grow in. Kirch." 169. Cowel. 

WRY-Ncd-ed? a term applied to perfons affected withadiflor- 
tion of the neck, and confequently of the head alfo ; which 
is pulled more to one fide than the other. 
This is a deformity ufualiy brought into the world With 
people ; but fometimes it is occafioned by accidents after- 
wards. When it is from the birth, there is very little rea- 
fon to imagine it curable, becaufe the vertebra? of the neck 
are rendered crooked by that pofture, while the bones are in 
a foft and pliable Irate. 

There are however, in the writings of furgeons, fome in* 
fiances of this diforder, even in thefe circumftances, being 
cured after twelve, fixteen, or eighteen years. 
When this diforder comes on adults, it is occafioned ge- 
nerally either by the contraction of the fkin from a burn on 
one fide, or from a ftrong fpafmodic contraction of one of 
the maftoide mufcles ; which will at length become fhorter 
and indurated, by continuing in that pofture j or it may pro- 
ceed'from a relaxation of one or more of thofe mufcles, 
in confequence of which the neck will be contracted by the 
itronger antagonift mufcle on the oppofite'fide ; or laftly, it 
may proceed from a preternatural ligament drawing down 
the head. And when cither of thefe is the occafion of the 
diforder, there is hopes of a cure ; efpecially if the fubject. 
be young, and the diforder not of long ftanding. 
If this diforder be recent, and caufed by a defluxion of hu- 
mours, evacuating medicines with mild fudorifics, and heat, 
may be of fervice. But when it arifes from a contraction 
of the fkin or mufcles by burning, the. repeated ufe of oils, 
ointments, and fomentations, may relax fb far as to make a 
cure. A proper firm bandage muft be applied to puil the 
head toward the natural pofture, and a fteel collar may be 
contrived by which the patient fhall be fufpended very fre-* 
quently till the neck recover its proper pbfition. But when 
all thefe fail, the manual affiftance of the furgeon is to be 
called in. If the fkin is' contracted by a burn, it muft be 
carefully incided tranfverfely in fevcral places, and the' inci- 
fions dreiTed fo as to keep them open and dilated, and the 
head pulled to its proper pofrtion by a bandage, till the new 
flefh filling up thefe incifions gives room for the head to ftand 
even. But if the Wry-neck proceeds from a contraftion of 
one of the maftoide mufcles, or from fome ligament, they 
are to be divided by a tranfverfe incifion in' their lower part, 
near the clavicle or fternum. Heijter's Surgery, V. 2. p. 4. 
Ttdpius, V.4. c. 58, 

WRV-iV^, in zoology, the Englifh name' of a bird, known 
ill Latin by the names",' 'torquilla and jynx. Roys Ornithol. 
p. 9.5. See the artifle-'jYNX. 

WURST, a Ruffian nieafure. See the article Werst. " : 

W r YCH- Houfe (Cyd.)—\\\ the places ( where there are falt- 
fprings, and falt-wqrks arc carried on at them, the work- 
houfe where the fait is made is always called the Wych- 
boufe y and hence we may naturally conclude, that Wydi 
was an old BritifK word for fait, which is the.niore probable 
in that all the towns in 'which fait 'is made end in Wycb \ 
as Namptwyd), Droitzvyd),' Middlewychy&t. R/iyz Englifh 
Words, p. 175. 
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XWe often meet with the Greek letters X and 
P joined in this manner £, on antient medals. 
The firft we find are on fome large brafs coins 
of the Ptolemies, kings of iEgypt, where it was 
placed on a civil account. 
Some writers have taken it for a date, and others for the 
initial letters of a proper name ; but as no reafons are al- 
igned for either of thofe conjectures, Mr. Ward rather fup- 
pofes it an abbreviation of the word xphma, money, irn- 
preffed on thofe pieces, to denote their currency as money ; 
which might be thought proper, as they have not the heads 
of kings ftamped upon them, like their filvcr and gold coins ; 
but always that of a Jupiter on the front, and an eagle 
perched on a thunderbolt on the revcrfe. 
This character £ was afterwards applied to a very different 
purpofe by Conitantine the Great, who made ufe of it to 
denote XPIC'FOC, both in his coins and military enftgns ; 
wherein he was followed not only by fome fucceeding em- 
perors, but alfo by private perfons, who out of devotion put 
it on their lamps and other utenfils. 

It afterwards came to be ufed merely as a critical note, to 
point out remarkable paflages in manufcripts ; and then it 
. flood for the initials of Xl J HCIMON, ufeful ; as we learn 
from Ifidore, Orig. Lib. i. cap. 20. See Philof. Tranf. N°. 
474. §. 1. 
XAMDELLILAH, an Arabian term, ufed as a grace or 
thankfgiving after meat. 
The greateft men of that nation will often call in the mean- 

■ eft, even the beggars, to eat with them ; who, as foon as 
they have done, always rife and pronounce this word, which 
fignifies God be prailed. Poeock's Egypt, p. 183. 

XAMI, a name given by fome of the old writers to the ccra- 
tion of the Greeks, or carob-tree. 

The Arabians ufe this name, and exprefs by it the fame tree 
which we call by this name : They mention another kind 

■ of charnub, which, is their general name for theceration; 

■ this other kind was an aftringent, and wholly different from 
any thing which we know under that name. 

It is poffible they might mean by it the acacia, which is alfo. 
a tree that bears pods, and is of an aftringent quality. 

XANTHICA, SaAxx, in antiquity, a Macedonian feftival, 
fo called becaufe it was obferved in the month Xanthus, at 

i which time the whole royal family with the army were ' 

purified. See the article Lustration. 

After which the army was divided into two parts, one of 

. which being fe.t in array againrr. the other, there followed a 

- . lhort rencounter, in imitation of a fight. Potter, Archasol. ' 

Grsec. 1. 2. c. 20. T. r. p. 417. 

XANTHIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants ;i 
the characters of which are thefe : The flower is of the flof- ' 
culous.kind, being compofed of a number of flofcules, eachj 
having one ftamen. The feeds are produced on other parts' 
of the plant, and finally become oblong and ufuali'y prickly, 
fruits, divided into two cells, and containing each feveral' 
oblong feeds. 

The (pedes of Xantbium, enumerated by Mr. Tourncfort, 
are thefe : 1. The common Xantbium, called the imaller 
burdock. 2. The greater Canada Xantbium, with , fruit 
armed with crooked prickles. 3. The jagged-leaved Por- 
tugal Xantbium, with fruit armed with very ftrong prickle. 
Tourn. Inft. p. 130. 
; The roots of this plant are of a bitter and acrid tafte, , and 
are recommended, as of great fervice in fcrophulous cafes, 
. taken in decoction.,; .Matthiolus gives great praifes..to the 
root dried and powdered, and given in mixture. with rhu- 

. -barb for the leprofy. AdattbioL, in Diofcor. 

XANTHON, a name given by fome of the antients^to a 
fpeciesof marble, of a yellowifh green colour, much ufed 
in ornamenting the inner parts of houfes ; and from its 
equal hardnefs with the Taenarian marble, and the equal 
high polifh it was capable of, fuppofed by the workmen to . 
be .of the fame, fpecles. - , ( 

.. The word A atitbon. is_of-vesy dubious meanings buj: is fup-^ 
pofed as the name of this marble to have exprefled,- ,a .green: 
colour, as this was otherwife v called'. marmorherbofanU' See 
the articles TaenaRIUM, and H : £RBosu, ,m Mar,i.mr. . 

XANTHURUS Indicus, in zoolotry, the name of. a fifh, cal- 
led by the. Dutch Ged-ftardt. — 

It is of the: fize and fhape of ■ the bream ; its jaws are .arm- 
ed with ftrait and very fharp teeth, which ftand ahnoft .ftrait 
out; its back is 'yellow^ and its- tail very ftrdngly tinged 
with that colour ; its bejly is of a bluifh white ; "its head 
brown, and its fins of a fine red. It is caught with hooks 

. .among the rocks on the fhores.of the Eaft-Indies ; and is a 



very wholcfome and well-tatted fifh. Ra/s Ichthyograph. 
Append, p. 2. 

XANTHUS, in the natural hiftory of the antients, the name 
of an iron ore of the haematites or blood-ftone kind, and 
ufually accounted a fpecics of it, and called by others 
elatites. 

It was of a pale yellowifh white, or the colour of the 
French pale yellow ochre, ufed by our painters ; but like all 
other ferrugineous bodies it became red by burning. 
Theophraftus gives us exprefly the etymology of the name, 
obferving that it was called fo from its colour ; the Dorians 
calling a yellowifh white |«G 0S , Xapthns. Hill's Theoph. 
p. 07. 

XANXUS, in zoology, a name given by- fome authors to a 
large fpecics of fea-fhell, fomewhat like that with which the 
tntons of old were painted. It is found in great abundance 
near Ceylon, and is ufed there in medicine as an alkali and 
abforbent, in the fame cafes in which we give the teftaceous 
powders. 

XATHOS, m ichthyology, a name given by Appian, to the 
fifh, called by the generality of authors the erytbr'mus, or 
rubellio. See the articleERYTHRiNus. 
It is of the fparus kind, and is defcribed by Artedi under the 
name of the filver-eyed, red-bodied fparus. 

XEL,- in the materia medica of the antients, a name given to 
the fruity;-/. See the article Sel. 

XENEXTON, a word ufed by Paracelfus, to exprefs a fort of 
amulet to be worn about the neck, to preferve people from 
infection in the plague. 

XENINEPHIDE1, a word ufed to exprefs a fort of imaginary 
fpirits, mentioned by the' adepts, as delighting to diicover 
the occult qualities of bodies to men. 

XENlSMI, ffww^-w, in antiquity, (acrifices offered at the A- 
thenian feftival Anactea, Potter, T. 1. p. 366. See the ar- 
ticle Anacsa. 

XENOPAROCHUS, among the Romans, an officer who pro- 
vided embaffadors with all kind of neceilaries, at the public 
expence. Pitifc. Lex. Antiq. in voc. 

XERANTHEMCJM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which arc thefe : The flower is radiated; 
its diik is compofed of flofcules Handing upon the embryo- 
feeds ; but the outer circle is compofed of plane flat petals, 
which are not affixed to embryos, but are contained in the 
fame cup with the floicules which make up the diik. - The 
embryos finally ripen into i'eeds, whichare furnilhed with a 
foliaceous head. 

The lbecies of Xerantbemum, enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 
fort, are thefe-: 1. The Xerantbemum, with large lingle pur- 
ple flowers. 2. The Xerantbemum, with large double purple 
flowers. 3. The Xerantbemum, with -iiiigle white flowers. 
4. The double white-flowered Xerantbemum. 5. The fingle 
flowered Xerantbeimon, with flowers mixed of white and 
reff. '6. The double-flowered Xeranthevium, with flowers 
mixed, cfri dulky red and white. 7. The white- flowered 
hoary Xerantbfmmn^ 8- The Xerantbemum, with fmall fnigfe 
purpl'e flowers. 9. The Xerantbemum, with fmall fingle pale 
purple, flowers, Tgurn, Inft. p. 499. 
■ We hay.c feveral fpqeies o£ this plant cultivated in our gar- 
dens^ and, known in Englifli by the name of everlajting 
flowers ; a name common to all, the fpecies of this plant, and 
of the amaranthoides. 

Thefe flowers are of. fp dry and durable a ftructure, that if 
gathered juir. when they are ripe, they will laft many years 
in perfection, and appear as.frefh .as while growing ; they 
arc alfo capable of Leiieral tinges, and,hence are often ieen of 
fine blues and greens,, colours not natural to them. 
They, arc all propagated by fowjng their, feeds in Auguft, 
in a warm border* qb/erviiiiz to water and fhade them till 
they are come up, if. .the weather proves over dry. When 
the young plants aire-', two inches high 7 they ihould be re- 
moved -.to another warm border under the ihelter of a wall, 
and. there planted at,, fiy.e inches diftance from each other. 
They will here ftand the winter very well, and in fpring 
' wj;ll be; re,ady to grow up;; for flowering without any farther 
tranfpkmting ; they are- only to be kept clear of weeds, and 
in June they will flower.;' the flowers ftiould be gathered in 
July for drying, and fome .of the findt mould be fuftered to 
ftand for feed ; for the plants perifh as loori as they have per- 
fected' their feeds,, and. muit be renewed by lowing every 
year.' Milkr.s Garde"ner's 'Diet. 

XERASIA, in medicine,^ the name of a difeafe, a fpecies of 
alopecia, in which the hair falls ofF through a dryuefs of 
the part, and want of due nourifhment. 

XrROMYRON, 



X I P 

XEROMYRON, a word ufcd by the antients to exprefs what 
they do at other times call in exprefs words a dry ointment. 
It was a compofition of warm and aromatic drugs, or of other 
things fit for external ufe, but without the fatty ingredients, 
by which they were ufually reduced into the form of oint- 
ments. 

XEROPHAGY, Htjfo^uyia, among the antients, the feeding 
only on dry victuals, which was the practice of the Athlete. 
Pitijc. in voc.ftiginatio. See Athleta. 

XEROTRIBIA, a term ufed by authors to exprefs a dry fric- 
tion, a rubbing of fome affected part with the hand or other- 
wife, to recall the warmth and circulation. 

XIFINUS, a name given by fome writers to the faphire. 

XIMENIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants defcribed 
by Plumier, the characters of which are thefe : The cup is 
a fmall threc-leav'd perianthium ; the leaves of it are corda- 
ted, and fall with the flower ; the flower is monopetalous, of 
a bell fhape, and divided into three fegments, which ftand 
creel, and are oblong, fomewhat convoluted and obtufe at 
the ends. The germenof the piftil is fmall, and of an oval 
figure. The fruit is an oval drupa containing only one cell, 
in which is an oval nut. Plum. p. 21. Linmzi Gen. Plant, 
p. 521. 

XINK^EPPETHIJA, in botany, a name given by fome au- 
thors to that fpecies of the jujube tree, on the branches of 
which the gum lacca of the (hops is ufually found. Harm. 
Muf. Zeyl. p. 40. 

XIPHI AS, {Cycl.) in the Linnaan fyftem of zoology, the name 
of a genus of fillies of the general order of the acanthopterygii 
or prickly-finned kind. 

The characters of this genus are, that the membrane of the 
gills has eight bones, and the point or extremity of the nofe 
or fnout of the fifh, is fhaped like a fword, and that it has no 
belly fins. Linntsi Syft. Nat. p. 54. 

According to the Artedian fyftem of ichthyology, the charac- 
ters^ this genus of fillies are thefe : The branchioftege mem- 
brane on each fide contains about eight bones, the fnout is 
extended into a very long and depreffed point, imitating the 
figure of a fword, and of a bony fubftance ; the body is ob- 
long and roundifh, the back fin is fmall, and is very low in 
the middle ; there are no belly fins at all. The air bladder 
in this fifh is remarkably long, and the anus Very near the tail. 
Artedi Gen. Pifc. p. 24. 

The SwordfiJIi is fo remarkable for the fliape of its fnout, 
which is extended in form of a fword, that it has been called 
by all nations by a name expreffive of that character. Its 
common name Xipbias is from the Greek &<plu a fword, and 
it is called gladius in Latin, and in Englifh the Swordfijb, 
It grows to a very confiderable fize, fo as fometirnes to weigh 
an hundred pounds. It is of a long and rounded body, largeft 
near the head, and tapering by degrees toward the tail ; its 
fkin is confiderably rough, its back black, and its belly of a 
filvery white ; its mouth is of a moderate fize, and has no 
teeth ; its fnout runs out into the figure of a fword in the up- 
per jaw, the under is much fhortcr, and terminates in a very 
lharp point ;. it has one only fin on the back, running almoft 
the whole length of it ; its tail is very remarkably forked ; it 
has only one pair of fins at the gills, having none on the belly. 
It is common in the Mediterranean, and fome other feas, and 
is efteemed by many a very delicate fifh for the table; The 
Manner of fifhing for it is the fame at this time, that the old 
writers have defcribed it to be in theirs, by the harpiiur-iron. 
milugbb/s Hift. Pifc. p. i6r. 

XIPHION, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
rafters of which are thefe : The flower is liliaceous, confift- 
mg only of one petal, and much refembling the iris flower. 
The piftil is in the manner of the iris alfo, ornamented with 
three petals, and the cup becomes a fruit of the fhape of that 
ef the iris ; but the root wholly differs from that of the iris, 
being bulbous, and compofed of a number of coats. 
The fpecies of Xtpbion enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
thefe : 1. The broad-leav'd blue-flower'd fweet-fcented ftalk- 
lefs Xipbion. 2. The broad-leav'd ftalklefs Xipbion, with pur- 
ple fweet-fcented flowers. 3. The broad-leav'd ftalklefs Xi- 
pbion, with fweet-fcented milk-white flowers. 4. The white- 
flower'd Xipbioti, with blue edges. 5. The Pcrfian early 
Xipbion, with variegated flowers. 6. The porcelain Xipbim. 
7. The lavender Xipbion. 8. The lavender Xipbion, with 
blue changeable flowers. 9. The purple, flower'd changeable 
lavender Xipbion. 10. The broad-leav'd blue-flower'd Xi- 
pbion, with ftalks. ii. The cauliferous broad-leav'd Xi- 
pbion, with blackifh purple flowers. 12. The cauliferous 
broad-leav'd Xipbion, with blue flowers variegated with pur- 
ple, or with violet-colour'd lines. 13. The broad-leav'd 
cauliferous Xipbion, with greyifh flowers ftreak'd with vio- 
let colour. 14. The broad-leav'd cauliferous whitc-flower'd 
Xipbion. 15. The Xipbion with large fpotted leaves, and 
purple flowers. 16. The violet-flower'd Xipbion, with large 
fpotted leaves. 17. The broad-fpotted lcav'd Xipbion, with 
blackifh purple flowers, white at the top. 18. The broad 
and fpotted lcav'd Xipbion, with fnow-white flowers. 10. 
The narrow-leav'd Xipbion, with variegated flowers. 20. 
The narrow-leav'd Xipbion, with three-colour'd flowers. 2r. 
The greater yellow Xipbion, with tenders flowers. 22. The 
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great Xipbion, with a pale yellow flower. 23. The grcit 
yellow Xipbion, with mixt flowers. 24. The many-flowee'd 
changeable colour'd Xipbion. 25. The letter Xipbion, with 
yellow-fcented flowers. 26. The large tall Xipbion, with 
changeable yellow flowers. 27. The great but low Xipbion, 
with yellow changeable flowers. 28. The tall narrow-leav'd 
changeable flower'd Xipbion. 29. The low changeable Xi- 
pbion, with (mailer flowers. 30. The middle-fiz'd change- 
able flower'd yellow Xipbion. 31. The narrow-leav'd Xi- 
pbion, with blue fweet-fcented flowers. 32. The narrow- 
leav'd Xipbion, with variegated purplifh blue flowers, -if. 
The lefler blue-flower'd Xipbion. 34. The violet blue-flow- 
ered Xipbion. 35. The narrow-leav'd Xipbion, with vioiet- 
blue flowers. 36. The narrow-leav'd Xipbion, with flowers 
of a mix'd blue. 37. The white-flowcr'd narrow-leav'd Xi- 
pbion. 38. The American Xipbion, with blackifh-ycllow 
flowers. Tourn. Inft. p. 362, feq. 

We have feveral fpecies of this beautiful plant cultivated in 
our gardens, where they are called bulbous Iris's ; and befides 
thefe, a vaft number of varieties or new flowers, as the florilh 
call them, are frequently raifed by thofe who propagate them 
from feeds. The culture of thefe being the fame with that 
of feveral other plants of the fame fort, which are much va- 
lued for their flowers, it may not be amifs to give it at large. 
There mould be great care to fave the feeds of the fineft and 
ftrongeft flowers, and in September fome fhallow pans or 
boxes muft be placed with holes at their bottom to let out 
the moifture, and then filled with light and fine earth. On 
this the feeds muft be fown pretty thick, and as evenly as 
may be ; half an inch of the fame earth mult be fifted on 
thefe, and the boxes mud then be ftt where they may have 
the morning fun ; and if the weather proves very dry, they 
muft be gently watered at times. They muft remain in this 
fituation till October, and then muft be removed to a place 
where they may have the benefit of the fun as great a part of 
the day as may be ; here they muft ftand the winter, keeping 
the boxes very carefully clear from weeds. 
In the fpring the young plants will appear, and they ihould 
then be removed to their firft fituation, where they may 
have only the morning fun; and if the weather be dry* 
they muft be watered at times. In June their leaves will de- 
cay, and they muft then have half an inch of frefh earth fifted 
over them, and be left in their fituation till October, wheii 
they muft be removed to the fame place as before for the 
winter. 

In the fpring the leaves will appear again, and when they are 
again perifhed, the earth muft be taken out of the boxes, and 
fifted to feparate the roots, which muft then be planted at 
three inches diftance on a bed of the fame light earth ; they 
muft be buried three inches deep, and in the fpring following 
muft have about half an inch of frefh earth fifted over them ; 
the leaves will this year appear and decay as before ; and the 
following year, in June, they will moft of them flower, when 
the fineft flowers fhould be marked, that their roots may be 
taken particular care of. The following year the remainder, 
which did not flower at firft, will produce their flowers ; fuch 
of thefe as are finer than the reft, fhould be marked in the 
fame manner, and the roots of thefe choice kinds be preferved 
with particular care. Whatever fine or new flower is thus 
raifed from feed, may be afterwards propagated by off-fets 
from the roots, which being planted out, will flower the fe- 
cond year, and often produce even finer flowers than the mo- 
ther root. 

The roots of thefe flowers fhould be taken out of the earth 
only every other year ) this fhould be done juft when the 
leaves are decayed, and they fhould not be kept out of ths 
earth above a fortnight. 

The earth in which thefe flowers thrive beft, is a light fandy 
loam ; and if it be taken up with the turf and the grafs rotted 
among it before it is ufed, it will be fo much the better. 
They do not delight in a rich dunged foil, nor fhould they be 
placed where they are too much cxpofed to the fun ; for be- 
fides that the flowers foon fade in thefe places, the roots are 
alfo always found to decay ; but in an caft border, where they 
may have the fun till eleven o'clock, and where the ground is 
not too moift nor over dry, they will ftand a long time in 
flower, and thrive extremely well. Miller's Gard. Dic~t. 

XIR, a word ufed by the chemifts to exprefs mercury. 

XISINUM, a word ufcd by fome of the chemical writers to 
exprefs vinegar. 

XOCHIOCO rZO, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors 
for the tree which produces the liquid amber, and is called 
the fweet gum by the inhabitants of the Weft-Indies. Her- 
nandez, p. 0,6. 

XOCHITENACATL, in zoology, a name given by fome to 
the toucan, or American great beaked magpy. Ray's Orni- 
thology. See the article Toucan. 

Xochitenacatl Alia, in zoology, the name of a bird 
defcribed by Nicremberg of the nature of the toucan or Bra(i~ 
lian magpy. 

It is of the fize of a pigeon, its beak is large and thick, and is 
black and pointed j its wings and tail are variegated with black 
and white; it has a large black mark reaching from its back 
to the breaft ; the anterior part of the wings is yellow, the 
I reft 
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reft of its body of a pale colour, arid the legs arid feet brown- 
It always is found among the fWect- flowering trees, and is not 
uncommon in many parts of South -America, T&eyi Ornithol. ■ 
p. 298. 

XOCOXOCHITL, the Indian name of the clove-berry-tree, 
or the cajfia-caryophyllata, the bark of which is ufed In medi- 
cine. De Laet. p. 277. 

XOMOTL, ill zoology, the name of an American bird, of 
which the Indians arc very fond, making a part of their gar- 
ments of its feathers. 

Nieremberg has given this fhort account of it. It is a weti- 
footcd fowl ; its back and the upper part of its wings are black ; 
and its breaft is brown. When it is angry, it raifeS up .the 
feathers of its head in form of a creit. Ray's Ornithol. 
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XOXOUHQUITICPATLI, an American name of a (lone 
of the jafper kind, and of a beautiful green ; but ufually palp, 
and fometimes with a mixture of grey, and variegated in 
feveral places with (pots of a deeper green. 
It is found among the feveral kinds of lapis ncphriticus, with 
which that country abounds, and moil of which the Indians 
celebrate for their virtues againft difeafes : they are not how- 
ever acquainted with- any medicinal virtues of this fpecics. 

XUCAHA, orXucAAHi, in botany, the name of a plant 
much famed for its virtues among the antient Arabians, but 
unknown at this time. 

It was called alfo amgaila, and by the Greeks, leucacantha 
and acantha arabica, and by many other of the names of the 
gum-arabic-tree. The ufe of .thefe fynonymous terms has 
led fome to fuppofe that the gum-arabic-tree, and the Xuca- 
ha or anjgaila, which is another of the Arabian names Ot that 
plant, were the fame thing ; but this is a great error. 
The plant Xucaha had a root compofed .of feveral knobs, or 
feparate pieces, which when feparated and dried, became of a 
yellowifh colour, a very light and ipongy fubirance, and of an 
agreeable aromatic fmell, but bitter tafte. The antients com- 
pared thefe to the cyperus-roots in fhape,, and ufed them as 
Cordials and ftomachics. 

They called the prepared roots bunk^ and the fimilitude of this 
name in found with the word buna, the fruit of the -Egyp- 
tian tree ban, that is, coffee, have led fome to fuppofe that it 
was our coffee which they called by thefe names of bunk and 
xucaha ; but thefe are all idle conjectures, and the bunk be- 
ing a root, and the coffee a fruit, is fufficient alone to over- 
throw this opinion, were there none of the many other reafons 
againft it. 

XYLAGIUM, a name given by fome authors to the lignum 
fanctum orguaiacum. 

XYLOCARACTA, or Xylocaracte, in the materia medi- 
ca, a name by which fome authors have called the carob, or 
iiliqua dulcis, the fweet pipe-tree. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
This was called by fome of the Greek writers xyhceraton, the 
«ee bearing pods, and from a corruption of this name the 
other has been formed. 

XYLOCARPASUM, in natural hiilory, a name given by fome 
authors to a poifonous kind of wood. 

It was the wood of that tree whofe gum was called carpafum 
and apocarpafum. This was a much more terrible poifon than 
the wood, and as it very much refemblcd myrrh in colour, 
and came from the fame country from whence the myrrh 
came, it was often found mixed with it, and many people 
loft their lives by taking it. 

XYLOCASIA, a term ufed by fome modern writers on the 
materia medica, to exprefs what we call caffia Ugnea, a bark 
fomewhat refembling cinnamon, but -lefs aromatic, and of a 
mucilaginous tafte. 

. The antients, however, did not mean exactly what we do by 
this term cajfta Ugnea ; they fometimes pealed off the bark of 
this tree, and kept it feparate ; and in this cafe they called it 
xaa-ia £-p'£ey& a term we have applied to a very different feme, 
cajfta fijiula with us fignifying the fruit of the pudding pipe- 
tree j and when they cut the bark with the wood of the young 
branches, they then called it. byloeafia or cajfta Ugnea, 

XYLOCOCCUM, in the materia medica, a name given by 
fome of the later Greek writers to the carob-tree, or ftllqua- 

. dulcis. 

This is alfo called xyloceraton by iEgineta, and by fome of the 

- latin writers of the barbarous ages, hylocaratle, a word plainly 
formed of the others. 

XYLOCOLLA, a word ufed by fome of the antient writers to 
exprefs what was more ufually called tatirocolla, glue made of 

t the ears and genitals of a bull. 

XYLOCOPIA, f&fttfu&fa among the Greeks, a punifhment 
with a cudgel. See thearticle Fustigatio. 

XYLOGLYCON, in botany, a name given to the carob, or 
Iiliqua dulcis, by fome of the old Greek writers. 
The word expreffes a fwect, or fwect-fruitcd tree, and was 
fufficicntly expreffive of the thing ; but it was afterwards de- 
graded into a Latin name, fcarce intelligible, fslilicon ; this 
Ifidore writes ft$cvn$ and fuppofes to be a falfe fpelling of the 
•word ftUqua ; but it is evidently formed of the word Xylogly- 
£tn. 

Ifidore fays, the acacia of the (hops is the juice of the fruit of 
this tree ; but this is an error formed on the expeditions of the 
Su pp l. Vol. II. 
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Arabians ; they call by the common name chamub both the 
caroli-tree and the acacia-tree ; and what they have laid of the 
latter he has given to the former. 

XYI.OIDES, or Hylodes, in botany, a 1 term ufed by many 
of the antient writers to diftinguifh thole plants which had 
woodv ftaliksj though they never grew up to any confiderable 
fize ; fuch as the garden-thyme, marjoram, arid the like. 

XYLON, the cotton-tree j in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of wi'.ich are thefe : The flower confifts 
of one leaf, and is of the bell-fhape, very wide at the mouth, 
and divided into many fegments. From its bottom there arifes 
a pyramidal tube, ufually loaded with ftamina ; and from the 
bottom of the cup there arifes a piftil, which is infixed in the 
manner of a nail both to the hinder part of the flower, and £6 
the tube. This ripens into a roundifh fruit, divided into four 
or more cells, opening at the top, and containing numerous 
feeds wrapped up in a ftringy white fubftance, which is called 
cotton. 

The fpecics of this genus, enumerated by Mr, Tournefort, 
are thefe: 1. The tree or woody-Cotton, with afmooth ftalk, 
and a blackifh purple flower. 2. The woody Cotton, with 
yellow flowers. 3. The woody Cotton with prickly ftalks- 
4. The herbaceous Cotton. 5. The American Cotton, with 
a long pointed fruit : And 6. The fmeft American Cotton, 
with green feeds. Town. Lift. p. 101. 

There are feveral varieties, and not a few dtftinct fpecies of 
this plant, propagated in the gardens of the curious with us. 
The nioft common fpecies, which is the Xylan herbacenm, or 
hcrby Cotton, is cultivated very plentifully in Candia, Lemnos, 
Cyprus, Malta, Sicily, Naples, and alfo between Jerufa- 
lem and Damafcus, from whence the Cation is annually 
brought in large quantities to us in the northern parts of Eu- 
rope. It is fown on plowed lands in fpring, and is cut down 
as our corn in harveft-time, being an annual plant. 
The Cotton is a woolly or downy fubftance, which inclofes 
the feed, and which is contained in- a brown hufk or feed-veilel. 
It is from this plant that moft of the Cotton we ufe is produced, 
the difference of the feveral forts of it being owing to the dif- 
ferent foil and climates it has grown in, and the different cul- 
ture it has received. 

The Cotton in the wooll, as it is ufually called, is what we 
have from Cyprus. Damafcus Cotton is called Cotton in the 
yarn ; and the Jerufalem Cottons, which are called bazaes, are 
the fineft kinds of all. 

AM the kinds of Cotton plants are propagated with us from 
feeds, which muft be fown on a hot bed early in the fpring ; 
and when the young plants are come up, they fhould be tranf- 
planted each into a feparate pot of light earth, which is to be 
plunged into a moderate hot bed of tanners bark, obferving to 
water and fhade them till they have taken root; after this they 
fhould be watered at times, and have as much air as the fea- 
fon will permit. As they enlarge in fize, they muft be fhifted 
into larger pots ; but they muft be kept in the ftove, where 
the herbaceous kinds will annually flower in autumn ; but they 
will feldom bring their pods to any perfection. Miller's Gard. 
Diet. 

Xylo'n, 5o?ior, among the Athenians, a punifhment inflicted by 
putting the offender into the ftocks. See the articles Podo- 
cace and Punishment. 

XYLOSTEON, in botany, a name by which fome authors have 
oiled the fmall red-berried double- fruited cbamecerafus. 

XYLOSTEUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe : The flower confifts of one leaf,- 
and is placed on a cup, and always difpofed two on each pedi- 
cle : it is tubular in fhape, and divided into feveral fegments at 
the edge. The cup finally becomes a fruit, compofed of two 
berries, which are foft, and contain a roundifh but flatted 
feed. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Clafs 20. 
There is only one known fpec"es of this germs, which is the 
Pyreenan Xylefieum. Town. Inft. p. 609. 

XYLOSTROTON, among the antients, an appellation given 
to mofaic or chequered work. PitiJ'c. Lex. Ant. in voc. 

XYMPATHESIS, a word ufed by fome of the old medical 
writers for fympathy. 

XYNERESIS, a word ufed by Hippocrates and others of the an- 
tients, to exprefs a firm cohefion or connection of any two 
things: fome ufe it to exprefs that firm {hutting together or 
1 clenching the teeth, which happens in convulfions. 

XYPHION, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for the 
gladiolus or corn-flag, a plant kept in our gardens for the 
beauty of its flower. J. Rauhin. vol. 2. p. 701, 

XYRIS, in the Limwean fyftem of botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, whofe charters are, that the flower-cup is a fort of 
roundifh fpike, made up of roundifh, hollowed, imbricated 
fcales, which divide the flowers; the hufk is fmall and bivalve* 
each of the valves being compreffed, arched, and in the 
fhape of a little boat ; they are alto acute, and naturally incline 
toward one another. The flower confifts of three petals, 
which are larse, flat, expanded, with notched edges, and nar- 
row ends, of "the length of the cup they are immcrfed in. The 
ftamina are three (lender filaments, which are fhorter than the 
flower. The anthers are oblong and erect. The germen of 
the piftil is roundifh; the ftyle is finglc and thread-like, and 
the ligma divided into three parts. The fruit is a roundifh 
6 F capfule, 
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capfulc, contained within the cup, with three cells and three 
valves. The feeds are very numerous, and extremely fmall. 
Lhrnai Gen. Plantarum. p. n. 
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XYSTICI, among the antients, a defignation given to the Ath- 
letse, becaufe they performed their exerdfes in the Xyjlus. See 
the article Xystus, Cycl. 
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YARD (Cycl) — Yard-/a//«/, a term ufed among 
our farriers to exprefs a malady to which horfes are 
fometimes fubject, which is the hanging down of the 
penis from its {heath between the legs, the creature 
not being able to draw it up again. 
This is caufed by weaknefs of the peculiar mufcles, which 
(hould a<£t in the drawing up ; and proceeds fometimes from a 
violent flip or ftrain ; fometimes from a blow on the back, and 
fometimes from extreme wearinefs in long journeys. 
The method of curing this, is firft to wafh it with oil of rofes, 
after this with warm white-wine, and finally, to anoint it 
with a mixture of oil of rofes and honey : it is then to be re- 
turned into its place, and kept from falling down again by a 
little canvas bolfter. It is to be thus dreffed once in twenty- 
four hours, till the cure is perfected. 

There are fome other diftemperatures to which this part is fub- 
ject, in a horfe, as the being foul at the end, r fo that the crea- 
ture voids his urine in the death ; in this cafe the method of 
cure is to draw out the penis, and cleanfe the end of it from 
any foulnefs that may be found there ; then it is to be walhed 
with butter and white-wine vinegar melted together : fome- 
times there is a difcharge of a yellow ftinking matter from the 
penis : this is peculiar to ftone-horfes, and principally aftects 
them after the time of their covering of mares. 
This running is attended with a fwelling of the penis, and with 
a pain in voiding the urine ; the creature alfo finds a difficulty 
in drawing up the penis into the fheath. The method of cure 
is, to diflolve in a pint of white-wine an ounce ot roach-alum 
by boiling, and four or five times a day this is to be ufed, in- 
jecting it up into the Yard with a fyringe blood-warm. This 
will prove a certain cure. 
YARIN, a word ufed by fomc of the chemical writers to exprefs 

the flos ;Eris. 
YARN {Cycl)— S£«»Yarn, on board a fhip. See the article 

Spun, Cycl. . . 

YGROPISSOS, in the materia medica, a word ufed by fomc 

writers to exprefs tar. 
YARROW, in botany. Seethe article Millefolium. 
YARWHELP, or Yarwip, an Englifh name ufed in fome 
places for the godwit, the tzgocephalus of authors. See the ar- 
tidle /Egocephalus. 
YAWS (Cycl.) — This is a diftemper epidemical, or rather ende- 
mical to Guinea, and the hotter climates in Africa, feldom 
failing to attack each individual one time or other of their lives, 
but moft commonly in childhood or youth : It makes its firft 
- appearance in little fpots on the cuticle, level with the fkin, no 
larger than the point of a pin, which increafe daily, and be- 
come protuberant like pimples : foon after the cuticle frets oft, 
and then, inftead of pus or ichor in this fatal! tumour, white 
floughs or fordes are only found, under which is a fmall fun- 
gus growing out of the cuticle, increaiing gradually to dif- 
ferent magnitudes, fome lefs than the final left wood-ftrawberry, 
fome as big as a rafpberry, and others even exceeding in big- 
nefs the largeft mulberries, which they verv much refemble. 
While they are coming to this height, the 'black hair, which 
grows out of the part now covered with the Yatvs, changes 
gradually white, 

ft is impofiible to calculate the exact time which this diftem- 
per lequires, to go through thefe different ftages, Some ne- 
groes, who were in good plight, and bad full nouriftiment, 
in a month after difcovering the white ipots, have had feveral 
Yaws as big as a mulberry ; and in other negroes, that were 
luw in flefli, and had but a poor fcanty diet, in three months 
time none of the Yaws have exceeded a common ftrawbeny. 
The Yaws appear on all the parts of the body ; but the moft 
and blggefl are generally on the groins, about the privities and 
anus, in the arm-pits and face. When they arc very large, 
-they are few in number \ and when they are many in number, 
they are fmall in fize. All this time the patient is in good 
health, does not lofe his appetite, and fcems to have no other 
uiieafmefs than what the naftinefs of the fores occafion ; for 
they are not painful, except touched too roughly. This is the 
natural appearance of the diftemper, when left to itfelf, and in 



this ftate it will continue a long time without any fenfible eva- 
cuatum. 

The Yovjs do not prove often dangerous, if the cure is un- 
dertaken ikilfuily at a proper time, and the patient has not 
undergone any courfe of phyfic for them before; but if the 
patient has been once falivated, or taken any quantity of mer- 
cury, and the fkin once cleared, and they appear again, they 
are always very difficult, and often impoffible, to cure. Me- 
dic. Eft", vol. 5. art. 76. 

The chief part of the cure is by gentle falivation with calomel, 
in fmall doles, that it may neither vomit nor purge. The pa- 
tient's drink is the decoction of guaiacum and faffafras, fer- 
mented with melaffes. See Medic. Eff. ibid, or the Abrid°\ 
vol. 2. p. 305. 

Sometimes one large Yaw y high-knobbed, red and moift, cal- 
led the maJler-Yaw, remains after the reft are fallen off, and 
the falivation is over. And to fubdue this, fome have thought 
new falivations neceffary ; but it requires only to be deftroyed 
by a gentle cauftic, or mild efcharotic, as equal parts of red 
precipitate and burnt alum. 

The falivation fhould not be begun befor the Yaws are at the 
height, which is difcovered by their being at a ftand, neither 
increasing in fize or number. Their coming to the height 
fhould be accelerated by proper medicines. If the patient be 
falivated before this time, the diftemper will return foon after 
the falivation. Ibid. p. 304. 

YAYAUHQUITOTOTL, in zoology, the name of an In- 
dian bird, defcribed by Nieremberg, remarkable for having 
two feathers of its tail much longer than the reft, and naked 
for a great way ; but at the end ornamented wirh black and 
blue hairs. The bird is of the fize of the ftarling, and is beau- 
tifully variegated with green, blue, yellow, and grey. 
Mr. Ray is of opinion, that this is the bird defcribed by Mare- 
grave under the name guaira guainumbi. Ray's Ornithol. 
app. vol. 298. See the article Guaira- Guainumbi. 

YDRINUS, or Hydrinus, a name given by fome to the 
ophites, or ferpent-ftone. 

YEAR (Cycl.) — Year is alfo a word ufed by fome of the che- 
mical writers to exprefs any product of their operations 
which may ferve as a medicine, whether internally or exter- 
nally. 

YEAST. Common z\c-Yea/l may be kept frefh and fit for ufe 
feveral months, by the following method : Put a quantity of 
it into a clofe canvas bag, and gently fqueeze out the moi- 
fture in a fcrew-prefs, till the remaining matter be as firm and 
ftiff as clay. 

In this ftate it may be clofe packed up in a tight cafk, for fe- 
curing of it from the air i and will keep frefh, found, and fit 
for ufe for a long time. 

This is a fecret that might be of great ufe to the brewers and 
diftillers here, who, though they employ very large quantities 
of Yeaji, feem to know no method of preferving it, orraifing 
nurferies of it ; for want of whicii they fuftain a very confidera- 
ble lofs ; whereas the brewers in Flanders make a very great 
advantage of fupplying the malt-diftillers of Holland with 
Yeajl, which is rendered lafting, and fit for carriage, by this 
eafy expedient. Shaw's Lectures, p. 195. 

YELION, a word ufed by fome of the barbarous writers to ex- 
prefs glals. 

YELLOW (Cycl.)— Mr. Boyle tells us a moft beautiful Yellow 
may be procured by taking good quick-filver, and three or four 
times its weight of oil of vitriol, drawing off, in a glafs retort, 
the faline menftruum from the metalline liquor, till there re- 
mains a dry fnow-white calx at the bottom : On pouring a 
large quantity of fair water on this, the colour changes to an 
excellent light yellow. 

He fays he fears this colour is too coftly to be ufed by painters, 
and he does not know how it would agree with every pigment, 
efpecially oil-colours. Works abr. vol. 2. p. 9r. 
The Chinefe are famous for their Yellows in dyine, which ne- 
ver change with warning. They make this dye of the (lowers 
of the acacia, in a manner in which we might ufe feveral of cur 
own productions to great advantage 
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It is thus : They gather the flowers before they arc perfectly 
ripe, and dry them in an earthen vellel over a gentle heat, till 
they crifp up in the manner of tea-leaves ; they then .add 
to them the ripe feeds of the lame tree in different propor- 
tions ; and then boiling' them in river-water with alum, they 
give the Yellow in any decree that they pleafe. 
They have three kinds of Yellow, which they diftinguifh by 
the names of Ngo-hoang, King-hoang, and hoang alone. 
The firft of thefe is the brighter Yellow ; to dye five or fix 
ells of filk of this colour, they ufe a pound of the flowers of 
the acacia, about two ounces of the feeds, and four ounces 
of alum. 

The Klng-hoang is a fomewhat deeper Yellow ; to dye this, 
they ufe the fame ingredient in the fame proportion as in 
the former cafe ; and when the filk is dry from the dipping 
in this, they give it a fecond dipping in a flight tincture 
of Brafd-wood, this brings it to the line flrong Yellow we fee. 
The hoang or pale Yellow, is made of the fame ingredients 
as the firft, only inftead of four ounces of alum they put in 
but three ounces : River-water is found to be greatly pre- 
ferable to any other, for the extracting theie colours ; but 
even in that there is great difference, fom: doing the bufi- 
Sitfs much better than others. 

The Chineie arc fo expert in judging on this occafion, that 
they can tell by the tafte of water whether it will or will not 
do; and if it tafte faint, they know it is faulty; but they 
dip the pieces twice into it raftead of once, and then the co- 
lour fucceeds well. 

The flowers of the acacia, when they have been prepared 
by roafting in this manner, may be kept all the year round, 
and employed in dying as occafion requires, only there is to 
be longer boiling for the dryed flowers than the frefli ones ; 
and it is always found, that the frefh flowers give the bright- 
eft colour. Obferv. fur les Coutum. dc I'Afic, p. 254. 

Yellow Flower-de-luce, in botany. See the article Iris 
Pcdujlris. 

Yellow -Hammer, in zoology, the name of a very common 
Englifh bird, called by authors emberiza lutea ; and by fome 
hortulanus, by others luteus, and by others chloreus. 
It is a little larger than the chaffinch, and is very beautifully 
variegated with a greenifh or greyifh brown and a fine bright 
yellow. 

There is befide this another kind, which is much fmaller 
and of a browner colour on the back ; this is called by fome 
authors zivolo. Ray's Ornithol. p. 196. See the article 
Zivolo. 

Yellowness of Infants. See the article Infant. 

Yellows, a name given by farriers to the jaundice in horfes. 
See the article Jaundice. 

YERK, in the manege. See the article Ye k king, Cycl. 

YETTUS, in natural hiftory, a name given by the writers of 
the middle ages, to a fpecies of marble, of a deep red ; 
which was ufed by fome as a touch-ftonc. 

YEVA Charrum, in natural hiftory, a name given by the peo- 
ple of the Eaft-Indies to a kind of litharge ; which is very 
common in that part of the world, and is faid to be made 
partly from lead and partly from zink. 

It is lefs heavy than our yellow litharge, and of a paler co- 
lour. It is ufed as a cauftic in all the occafions of furfery 
there. 

YEW, Taxus, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of 
plants. See the article Taxus. 

Yew is alfo a term ufed by the falt-workers of Limington 
and fome other parts of England, to express the firlt rifmt 
of a fkum upon the brine in boiling. 

In the pbces where they ufe this term, they add no clarify- 
ing'mixtures to the brine, for it ferments in the cifterns, 
and all its foulnefs finks to the bottom, in form of a thin 
mud ; they admit only the clear liquor into the pan, and 
boil this brifkly till it yews, that-is, till a thin fkin of fait 
appears upon its furface ; they then damp the fire, and care- 
fully fkim off this film, and clear only the fcratch or calca 
nous earth, which fcparates to the bottom. 
They do not collect this into fcratch-pans, as at many of the 
other works, but they rake it up to one fide of the pan, ; 
take it out ; they there add a piece of butter, and continue 
the fire moderately flrong till the fait is granulated. They 
keep a brifker fire on this occafion at Limington, than in molt 
of the other works; fo that they will work three pans in 
twenty-four hours. See the article Salt. 

YIELD, or Slack the Hand, in the manege, is to flack the 
bridle, and give the horfe head. See the article Slack. 

YIN, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers, to exprefs 
verdigreafe. 

YOKE [Cycl)— Yoke, in the fea-Ianguage. See the article 
Sea-T*^, Cycl, 

YOMO, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers to ex- 
prefs verdigreafe. 

YOS, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers to exprefs 
verdigreafe. 

YOUNG Animals. It is commonly thought that the flefh of 
young animals is fooner digefted, than the flefh of the fame 
kind of animals arrived at full growth ; and Dr. Cheyne is 
alfo of this opinion. But Dr. Bryan Robinfon fhews this 
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to be a miftake, in fome inftances ; and alledges, that veal 
and Iamb are not {q foon digelted, as beef and mutton. He 
mentions the caie of a man, who took a vomit every fecond 
night for fome months, who obferved, that when he had 
taken chicken for dinner, he always threw it up undi^efted ; 
but never threw up any of his food undigerted, when he 
dined on beef and mutton. 
YOUTH. The renovation of Youth has been much fought 
after by chemical adepts ; and many of them pretended to 
various fecrets, for this purpofe : But unluckily, the death of 
the pretenders proved a fufticient refutation of their do£trine. 
Paracelfus talks of the mighty things he could do with his 
ens primum ; and even Mr. Boyle tells us fome Arrange things 
about the ens primum of balm. Boyle's Works abr? Vol. r. 
p. 75. but Mr. Boyle gives thefe wonderful ftorics on the cre- 
dit of a French chemiit, and not on his own. See the ar- 
ticle Ens Primum, Cycl. 
Youth, Juventus, in the Pagan theology, a goddefs worship- 
ped among the Romans, who, together with the gods Mars 
and Terminus, kept her place in the capitol along with Ju- 
piter, when the other deities were turned out. Whence 
the Romans drew a lucky omen for the durablenefs of their 
empire. Mem. Acad. Infcrip. Vol. 1. p. 71. feq. 
This Irate of life was, by the antients, compared to Au- 
tumn. In which fenfc, Horace fpeaking of one approach- 
ing to Puberty, fays, 

jam tlbi lividos 
Dijlinguet Jutumnus raccmos, 
Purpurea varius colore. 
The moderns, on the contrary, when they fpeak of one in 
the autumn of his age, mean one that is upon the decline ; 
and choofe rather to ufe the companion of the fpring, to de- 
note Youth. 
YS, in ichthyology, a name given by Athseneus, and fome 
other of the Greek writers, to the fifh called Mus and Sus 
by others. It is the caprifcus of later writers. See the ar- 
ticle GoAT-FiJh. 
YSAMBRA, a word ufed by fome as a name for hellebore, 
and by others to exprefs a lpecies of poifon prepared in Spain, 
of which hellebore is an ingredient. 
YSOi J US, a term ufed by fome, to exprefs the chemical art of 

feparation. 
YSPAR, a name by which fome of the chemical writers call 

iron. 
YTIC, in natural hiftory, the name of a fpecies of duck, 
common in the Philippine-iflands, and in China. 
It is of the fize of our tame duck, and is that fpecies which 
the Chinefe hatch from the egg by heat, as the Egyptians 
do chickens. 
YT ZAIMPATLI, in the materia medica, a name given by 
fome to the cevadilla, or hordeum caujlicum, the cauftic In- 
dian barley. Hernand. p. 307. 
YUCCA, orMANiHOT, in botany, the name of the Indian- 
corn. See the article Manihot. 

We have three or four fpecies of this plant preferved in the 
gardens of the curious ; and the common kind, when grown 
ltrong and hardy, will endure the cold of our climate in 
the open air, and produce its flowers with us. 
All the fpecies may be propagated either from feeds fent 
from abroad, or from off-fets or heads taken from the old 
plants, in the manner of the aloe. When they are to be 
raifed from feeds, thefe are to be fown in a pot of light frefh 
earth, which being plunged into a moderatt hot bed the 
young plants will appear in five or fix weeks; and when 
they are two or three inches high they are to be removed, 
each into a feparate pot, which is to be plunged again into 
the fame hot bed, where they are to be watered and ftiaded, 
and to have air given them, as the feafon and the heat of 
the bed will permit. In July they rauft be hardened by de- 
grees to the open air, into which they mull be removed 
foon after to harden them againft winter. They muft be 
placed in a defended fituation, and remain abroad till Octo- 
ber, when they are to be removed into the green-houfe, 
and placed among the hardier forts of aloes. They are here 
to be treated exactly as thofe plants ; and when they are 
grown fumciently ftrong, they may be removed into com- 
mon borders, where they will remain through our winters, 
and flower very beautifully. 

When they are to be raifed from the ofF-fets, thefe muft be 
laid in a dry place for a week or ten days before they are 
planted, that the wound where they where taken off from 
the old plant may heal ; elfe, like the other fucculent plants, 
they are apt to rot in the earth, and mifcarry. Miller's 
Gardener's Diet. 
YuccA-B?-ead, or CASsADA-Sr^W,' a fort of bread made 
in many parts of the Weft-Indies, and eaten there; and 
fometimes brought over as a curiofity to us. 
It is made of the root of this plant, known among the bota- 
nifts by the name of manihot. This grows to five or fix feet 
high, the ftalk is woody and full of knots, and has a large 
pith in it ; the leaves are digitated or divided into a num- 
ber of fegments, like fo many fingers ; the flowers are com- 
pofed of one leaf, and- are as large as our narciffus, and 
are fucceeded by a fruit of the fize of a hazel-nut. 
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The root u very large and thick, and of a dark colour with- . 
out, but very white within* It grows wild, common enough 
in tome places ; but it is generally cultivated for ufe, Jetting , 
it in large furrows; Its juice is poifonous, though the dry ' 
powder of the root is perfectly innocent and wholefome ; 
but there is a kind of it which may be eaten raw, and which 
is now getting into ufe ; inftead of the other, which is a 
fpcedy poifon, if eaten with its juice. 

The manner of making the bread from thefe roots, is this j 
they peel them, rafp them, and putting them into bags 
fqueeze out the juice; they then dry the remaining matter 
over the fire, and when it is fufficiently drolled, they make it 
into cakes, which being dried cither in the fun, or by arti- 
ficial heat, are the Caffada-bread ; which is very nourishing, 
■ and will keep without moulding, as well as bifcuit. 
- The ufe of it is apt to contract "the throat, if eaten dry, and 
fometimes brings on a danger of choaking ; the beft method 
is to moiften it in broth, or otherwife. before it is eaten, or 
elfe to have a bottle of water at hand to wafh down every 
mouthful. 

The juice exprefled in preparing this root for bread, will 
kill any animal that drinks it crude ; but it may be boiled 
over the fire till a great part is evaporated, and the remain- 
der if it be far evaporated will be fweet, and ferve in the 
place of honey ; if left evaporated, and let by to ferment, it 
will make a very good and wholefome vinegar. The juice 
of the rouGOu is laid to be a counter-poifon for the juice of 
Yucca, Lemery. Diet, des Drog, 

The thicker cakes of Yucca-'bread are called cafTavi,or caffada, 
and are eaten by the poorer fort. The thinner are called 
feiattf) and are eaten by the rich. Greta's Mufaeum, p. 371. 
YXIR, a word ufed by fome of the old chemifts, to exprefs 
any thing good in medicine. 



YZCjlMNHTtJ*, in -zoology, the Indian name for z bird dc ■ 
fcribed by Niercmberg, and called the creited eagle. See the 
article Aquila Crijtata. 

YZQUIEPATL, in zoology, the name of an American ani- 
mal of the fox-kind, and much refcmbling a common iox 
when young. 

It is a low animal, its body long, and its legs mort. Its 
nofe is fliarp, its ears Imall, and its body very thick, cover- 
ed with hair, particularly about the tail, which is Ion?, and 
covered with the fame fort of hair with the reft of the body 
which is black and white. Its claws are very fharp ; it lives 
in the caves and in the hollows of rocks, where it breeds, 
and brings up its offspring It feeds on worms, beetles, and 
other infects, and fmall animals : When purfued, it breaks 
wind backward with an iniiipportable flench. 
Its whole body is, indeed, of a very ill fmell ; and its urine 
and dung are fo horribly Sinking, that we have no flench 
that can compare with them. It is a mild and harmleft 
animal ; but when provoked, its only power of hurting is 
by violently discharging its excrements, which it will throw 
to fix or eight foot diitance, and which flain people's cloaths 
with indelible yellow fpots, and leave a horrible flink which 
remains a long time on them. 

The creature in many reflects refembles the rackoon, but 
differs in its offenfive fmell, and in tins remarkable manner 
of difcharging its excrements. 

Hernandez mentions two other fpecics of it ; the one varie- 
gated with numerous white flreaks, but this is called by no 
difrincT name among the inhabitants ; the other they name 
the concpatl, this has only one longitudinal itreak on each 
fide the back, which run into the tail. Ray's Syn. C^uad. 
p. 184. 
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ZThis letter formerly flood as a mark for feveral 
forts of weights. Sometimes it fignificd an ounce 
and half, and very frequently it flood for half an 
® ounce ; fometimes for the eighth part of an ounce, 
that is a dram Troy-weight ; and it has in earlier 
times been ufed to exprefs the third part of an ounce, or 
eight fcruples. 

ZZ, thefe letters were ufed by fome of the antient phyficians, 
to exprefs myrrh. At prefent they are often ufed to fignify 
zinziber, or ginger. 

ZAARA, a word ufed by the Arabian phyficians, to exprefs 
the vig'riia morbofa, or continual watchings of perfons in many 
illnefTes. 

ZACINTHA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 

_' characters of which are thefe : The flower is of the femi- 
flofcular kind, the femiflofcules are placed on the embryo- 
fruit, and are all contained in a general fcaly cup. This 
cu,p hnally becomes a flriated head, compofed of feveral cap- 
fules, each of which contains one feed winged with down. 
There is only one known fpecies of this plant, which is what 
has ufually been called by authors chicorium vcrrucofevi, the 
wartgurn-fuccory. town. lull, p. 476. 

KACYNTHUS, an epithet ufed by the antients to a liquid bi- 
tumen, from the ifland Zant. 

ZADURA, in the materia medica of the antients, a name 
given to a foreign root, which was round and fmooth, and 
of the colour of ginger. 

It was at that time imported from the Indies, and greatly 
efteemed in peftilential cafes. 

ZAFFABEN, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers, 
to exprefs putty. 

ZAFFER, or Zaffre, in chemiftry, the name of a blue fub- 
itancc, of the hardnefs and form of a (tone ; and generally 
fuppofed to be a native foflil. 

It is in reality, however, a preparation of cobalt; the calx 
of that mineral being mixed with powdered flints and wetted 
with water to bring it into this form. Hill\ Hift. of Foil' 
p. 625. See the article Cobalt. 

To prepare this for ufe in the glaft-trade, put it in grofs 
pieces into earthen pans, and let it ftand half a day in the 
furnace ; then put it into an iron ladle to be heated red hot 
in the furnace ; take it out while thus hot, and fprinkle it 
with (Irong vinegar; and when cold, grind it on a porphyry 
to an impalpable powder, then throw this into water in 
glazed earthen pans ; and when it has been well ftirred 
about, let it fettle, and pour off the water : Repeat this warn- 
ing often, and the foulnefs of the Zaffre will be thus wholly 
feparated : Dry the powder and keep it for ufe. 

ZAFFRAMEN, a word ufed by fome medical writers, to 
exprefs faffron. 



ZAFFRAN, a word ufed often in authors to exprefs faffron, but 
fometimes as the name of other things of a yellow colour ; 
thus ochre was called by this name. 
ZAFRANIA, in colours, a term ufed by the Greeks, to ex- 
prefs the yellow of faffron. The barbarous writers of the 
after-ages tranflated it into the Latin crocictas, or faffron- 
colour. 

The later Greek writers only ufe it, and they have taken it 
literally from the Arabians Avifenna and Scrapio. This was 
a term ufed by them to exprefs the colour of the fine bolc- 
armenic of Galen, which they tell us flamed paper to a 
fine and beautiful gold colour. 
ZAGI. See the article Zegf. 

ZAGU, in the materia medica, the name given by fome au- 
thors to the fago-tree, the iodda pauna, or pah/ia fruciu pru- 
niforine, jfonj'. Dendr. p. 144. 
ZAHIA, a word ufed by the Arabian phyficians, ' to exprefs a 
fort of dyfentery, in which there was a very large difchargc 
of blood from the rectum, attended with an evident fema- 
tion of abrafion, or pain in the bowel?;. 
ZAIBAC, one of the many names by which the antient chc- 

mifts have called mercury. 
ZAIDIR, a name by which fome of the chemical writers have 
called verdigreafe, or the ruit of copper ; and others, the 
metal itfelf ; and fome brafs. 
ZAIN, in the manege. A horfe is called in French Za'rn, 
that is of a dark colour, neither grey nor white, and with- 
out any white fpot or mark upon him. 
ZAMECH, a name given by fome writers to the lapis 

lazuli. 
ZAMPOGNA, in the Italian mufic, is ufed to denote any 
inftrument that founds like a flute ; and particularly a bag- 
pipe, being an affemblage of divers pipes of different fizes. 
It is alio taken for a common flute. 
ZANNA,thename of a medicinal earth, defcribed byOribafius; 
he fays, it is found in Armenia, in that part which borders 
on Cappadocia ; and that it is very drying an'd of a pale co- 
lour, and eafily difunited by water, falling'mto a fine powder 
like lime. 

It is called by the natives Zarhia^ and the mountain from 
which it is taken is near the city Baganona. It is of a dry- 
ing and aftringent nature. 
ZANNICHELLIA, in botany, a name giyejtt by Micheli, to 
a genus of plants, called by others algoides, aponogcton, and 
gramlne folia. 

The characters are thefe : It produces diitinct. male and fe- 
male flowers, which always ftand very near one another. 
The male flower has neither cups nor petals, but coiififts 
only of one erect: fjtamen or filament, which is confiderab'ly 
3 1 0,, S> 
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leaves, and is terminated by an oval anthem. The female 
flower has a bellied peiianthuim compofed of one leaf divided 
into two at the end. There are no petals. The piftil has 
feveral corniculatcd germina, with as many fimple ftyles with 
plain ftigmata of an oval figure. The (ecus follow thefe, and 
are as many in number as there were horns or germina ; they 
are oblong, pointed at each end, and gibbous on one fide, 
and are covered with a fkin or rind. Linnet Gen. PJ. p. 444. 
Vaillant, A. G. 1719. Pontedsr Anth. Dillen. Gen. p. 169. 

ZANGNIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe : It produces feparate male and 
female flowers ; in the male flower the cup is a perianthium, 
compofed of three leaves of an oval figure, expanding .every 
way, and fhorter than the flower. The flower is monupeta- 
lous, but divided into five fegments, and has an open mouth. 
The fegments are jagged, and are equal in fize, and bend 
backwards. The ftamina are five filaments of the length of 
the cup, ftanding open at their ends, and terminated by fim- 
ple apices. The female flowers grow on feparate plants, and 
have the cup and flower the fame as in the male, only that 
the cup Hands upon the germen of the piftil. This gcrmen 
is oblong, and from it are propagated three reflex come ityles. 
The lligmata are bifid and curled ; the fruit is a long and very 
large berry, truncated at the end, and very fmall at the bafe. 
It contains three cells, and has a curled future near the apex ; 
the feeds are two ; they are of an oldong figure, and flat 
Linnm Gen. PI. p. 477. H. Malab. vol. 8. p. 47. 49. 

ZANTHENES, in natural hiftory, a name given by the anti- 
ents to a foflile fubftance found in Media. Pliny quotes De- 
mocritus for faying, that if rubbed in palm wine and faffron, it 
became as foft as wax, and yielded a very fweet fmell. 

ZARFA, in botany, a name given by Leo Africanus, and 0- 
thers, to the lotus or nettle tree. 

It has been doubted by fome what tree he meant, but his 
own defcription of the Zarfa clears it up : he fays, that the 
leaves of the tree are like the nettle, the fruit like a cherry, 
but fmaller, and in tafte very much like the jujube; and that 
the Arabians call it rablcb. 

ZARIFU, a word by which fome of the chemical writers have 
exprelTed tin. 

ZARNAB, in the materia medica, a term ufed by Avifenna 
and Serapion to exprefs the carpefia of the antient Greeks. 
This was an aromatic drug ufed as a fubftitute for cinnamon, 
and was the young Ihoots of the tree which produces the 
cubebs, or fome other fuch fhrub. It was a fine aromatic, 
flomachic, and cordial. 

Galen gives an account of two kinds of it, called Laertiaan 
and Pontiacum, from the names of places where they grew : 
both thefe feem to have been the roots of the fame tree, and 
both to have been produced in the fame country Pamphilia, 
but on two different mountains there. 

Some are of opinion that the Zarnab of the Arabians, and 
carpefta of the Greeks, were not the fame thing, but two 
drugs very like one another ; but though Paulus /Egincta, and 
fome others are of this opinion, it fcarce feems clearly made 
out. See theartlcle Carpesia. 

ZARNACH, the fame as the word Zamicb t the name of the 
orpiment of the Arabians. See Zarnich. 
It was not confined however to this fenfe alone, but was ufed 
as a name for other things ufed in painting, and particularly 
for the lapis armenus. 

Aetius tells us, that the Syrians called the lapis armenus Zar- 
ttacb, and many others have followed their example. Dio- 
fcorides and Theophraftus keep the words, and the things fig- 
nified by them, wholly feparate. They call the lapis armc- 
r.us by the name of armsnion, and the Zarnach by that of ar- 
renecon, that is orpiment. The red and yellow orpiment 
were both called by this name, only with the addition of an 
i- epithet that exprefled the difference of colour. Diofcorides 
indeed mentions a fort of red arfenic, different from the red 
orpiment, which he fometimes calls jandaracb ; but the Ara- 
bians confound all thefe things under the name Zarnach. See 
the article Carnid. 

ZARNICH, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of fofiils ; 
the characters of which are thefe : They are inflammable fub- 
ftances, not compofed or plates or flakes, but of a plain fim- 
ple and uniform ftructure, not flexile nor elaftic, foluble in 
ore, and burning with a whitifh flame, ; and noxious fmell like 
garlick. 

Of this genus there are four known fpecies : 1. A red one, 
which is the true jandaracb. (See the article Sandarach.) 
2. A yellow one, found in great abundance in the mines of 
Germany, and frequently brought over to us among and un- 
der the name of orpiment. 3. A greenifli one, very conr 
mon in the mines of Germany, and fold in our colour-ihops 
under the name of a coarfe orpiment. This is alfo found in 
our own country among the tin mines of Cornwall. And, 4. 
A whitifh one, a'very remarkable fubftance, which has the pro- 
perty of turning black ink to a fine florid red. This is com- 
mon in the mines of Germany, but is of little value. Hill's 
Hift. of Fofiils, p. 40. 

ZARUTHAN, in furgery, a word ufed by fome to exprefs a 
hard and unequal tumor of the bread, attended with a burn- 
ing heat, and a violent but nut continual pain. 
Suppl. Vol. JJ. 
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This is by fome refer'd to the cancer, and accounted a fpeciea 
of that terrible diforder: its caufe is fuppofed to be a iharp 
ichorous humor in the blood. 

ZAUROS, in ichthyology, a name given by the antient Greeks 
to that fiih which we call faurus and lacertus, and which 
is called at Rome the tarantula. 

It is truly a fpecies of the ofmerus, and is diftinguifhed by 
Artedi by the name of the ofmerus, with eleven rays in the 

^ pinna am. See the articles Osmerus and Saurus. 

ZEA. In the writings of the antient Greeks, this word fome- 
times is ufed to exprefs the libanotis. Diofcoridcs tells us that 
the libanotis was by fome called Zea, and by others cachrys. 
It is remarkable alio, that the word cachrys is by fome ufed to 
fignify the libanotis, and by others for the Zca. There can- 
not well be conceived two more differant plants than the Zea 
and the libanotis, the one being a corn, and the other a tail 
umbelliferous plant ; and it is therefore unaccountable that 
that the Greeks and Romans fhould have borrowed of one 
another the cuftom of calling them both by the fame 
name. 

The word Zea, when taken out of this ambiguity, and afcer- 
tained as the name of a corn alone, is yet not certain and 
determinate in its fenfe in the various writers ; molt indeed 
make it the name of the fpelta, or fpelt corn ; and this cer- 
tainly is keeping up to the fenfe of Diofcoridcs, whofe Zea is 
evidently the fpelt corn. He mentions two kinds of it, the 
monococcous and the dicoccous ; that is, fuch as has only one 
grain or two in a hufk. 

The Zea, or Ze'ia of Theophraftus, is alfo evidently the fame 
with the Zca of Diofcorides, according to his defcription , but 
there is much doubt whether it can be allowed to be the Zea 
of later writers in the fume language. Theophraftus fays, 
that the Zea is the lighteft of all corn ; and in this Diofco- 
rides agrees with him: but Mnefitheus in Athenjeus fays, that 
the grain Zea is heavy, and the bread made of it the heaviefr. 
and hardeft to be digefted of that of any grain, and that it was 
therefore to be eat very fparingly, or it would do mifchief ; 
and that people who had not been ufed to it, could not bear 
even a little of it without harm. 

The fame author adds, that it is a grain only fit to be culti- 
vated in the cold northern climes, where other corn will not 
well grow ; and that people, who could cultivate no other 
corn, were obliged to be very careful in the making of their 
bread of this, and always cautious of the quantity they eat of 
it. 

It is fufficiently plain from this, that the Zea of this author is 
wholly different from the fpelt corn, that is, the Zea of the 
antient Greeks. Galen defcribes a Zca which he fays he had 
fomewhere feen, agreeing with the characters of this corn, 
and making a blackifh, heavy, and unwholfome bread. 
The bread made of the fpelt corn, or Zea of Theophraftus, 
is lighter and whiter than any other bread ; and the only feed 
of the corn kind which this heavy and coarfe Zca feems to 
agtee with, is that kind of fecale or rye defcribed by Pliny, 
which he fays was efteemed a very bad grain, and only eaten 
when no other could be had, and which he defcribes as grow- 
ing up with a thin ftalk, but bearing a great quantity of feeds, 
and thofe black, heavy, and of a bitterifh, difagreeable tafte. 
This agrees with the Zea of Mnefitheus, in growing where 
no other grain would, and in all its other properties. 
Many authors make the fecale and olyra to be the fame, and 
many alfo make the olyra and Zea to be the fame ; and thence 
rye and Zea are by many brought to be the fame corn. He- 
rodotus tells us of the Egyptians ufing olyra, or, as it is other- 
wife called, Zea-y fo he exprefles himfelf. And Hefychius 
fays, that Zea is a kind of grain otherwife called olyra ; and 
Nicomedes fays, that olyra is a name given to a kind of grain 
otherwife called rye or fecale. 

This author probably means the fecale of Pliny already de- 
fcribed, which is not the common rye, but the fame grain 
with the Zea of Mnefitheus. Diofcorides mentions olyra as 
a grain of the fame genus with what he calls Zea or fpelta, 
but of a different fpecies ; therefore whatever authors meant 
by thefe words at other times, it is evident that the olyra in 
the days of Diofcorides, was very different from rye. The 
antients in general are very perplexed and confufed in their 
accounts of the bread corns ; but thus much may be known 
with certainty of the meaning of the different writers on this 
fubjecr, and this may be a very fair ftep to the unriddling all 
the reft. 

ZEBET, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers to ex- 
prefs dung. 

ZEBLICITJM marmor, in natural hiftory, a name given by 
feveral authors to a foft green marble variegated with black; 
and white ; and though the authors who have defcribed it 
have not obferved it, yet it no way differs from the white 
ophites of the antients. Hill's Hift. of Fofiils, p.485. See the 
article Ophites. 

ZEBRA, in natural hiftory, the name of an animal of the afs 
kind, common in Africa and in fome part of the Eaft-Indics. 
It is of the figure and ftature of the mule, but is very diffe- 
rent in colour, being verv beautifully variegated with fmall 
broad ftripes of black, white, and brown, drawn from the 
ridge of the back to the belly. It is a very fwift creature, 
6 G and 
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find large droves of them areufually feen together. Ray'b Syn, 

, Quad. p. 64. 

ZEER, a word by which fome of the chemical authors exprefs 
pitch; See the articles Pitch and Tar. 

ZEGI, or Zagi, a word ufed by Avifenna and others, to ex- 
prefs all the feveral vitriolic minerals. 

Avifenna fometimes write3 it alzagtat. Some have fuppofed 
it only the name of the calciiis ; but Avifenna tells us, that 
there are feveral kinds of it, the one yellow, which is cokotbar; 
another white, which is cakadis ; a third green, which is 
thakantbum, or common vitriol ; and a fourth red, which is 
fory. See the article ColcothaR, &s.\ 
The old interpreter of Avifenna renders the word Zagi by 
atramenta, inks, and this has been much eenfured as fecming 
to exprefs their being all black ; but this is not a juft cenfuic. 
The word atramenium is ufed by many good authors to fign'ify 
ink, and all the falts of which ink is made, that is, all the 
forts of vitriol. See the article Ink.. 

ZEHERECH, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers to 
exprefs flowers of brafs. 

ZEITRABRA, a term ufed by fome of the chemifts to exprefs 
any thing that is fluxile. 

ZELEM, in the materia medica of the anticnts, a name given 
by Avifenna and others to a fruit common in Africa in their 
time, and much efteemed by the people of that country, and 
called there by fome piper nigrorumj the black people's pep- 
per, or negro-pepper. 

We have at this time given this laff, name to the capficum ; but 
that is very different from the plant thus called by thefe writ- 
ers. Avifenna tells us, that the Zelem was a fattifh feed, of 
the fize of a cich, and of a high flavour, in colour yellow on 
the outfide, and wiiite within, and that it was brought from 
Barbary. It has been fuppofed by fome, that the Zelcm of the 
Arabians was the traji, or fweet cyprus-root, dug up to be 
eaten in the manner of the pignut. But it is plain, from this 
account of Avifenna, that this is an erroneous opinion, the 
Zelem being evidently a fruit, not a root. He adds, however, 
that there was another plant, properly called fulfill alfuaden, 
that is, piper nigronan. This, he fays, was a feed contained 
in pods like kidney-beans, and was black, and of a pungent 
and acrid tafte. 

This was the fame plant with that afterwards called piper 
Mthiopum, or ./Ethiopian pepper, which all authors figure 
and defcribe as growing in pods. 

Guilandinus grofsly miftakes Seraplo, who fpcaks alfo to this 
effect, and fuppofes that he fays all this of the Zelem, which he 
only fays of the /Ethiopian pepper, or what was properly cal- 
led piper Nigrorum. This author, (peaking of the Zclem, 
calls it hab, which word the Arabians never ufe for a feed of a 
plant contained in pods, but always for the round and fingle 
fruit of a tree, as a berry, or the like. And Rhafes, where 
he is fpeaking of the virtues of feveral fruits, brings in this 
Zelem among them. From the whole, we may at leaft clear 
©urfelves of a great many errors in regard to the Zelem, by 
proving what it is not, though we cannot cafily fay what it 
is. 

ZELPHI. See the article Zend a, infra. 

ZEMA, a word ufed by many of the old writers for a decoiStion 
or apozem. 

ZEMASARUM, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers, 
as a name for cinnabar. 

ZEMECH, a word ufed by fome writers as a name for lapis 
lazuli. 

ZEMIA, z-nfMct, among the Athenians, is fometimes taken in 
a large and general fenfe for any kind of punifhment ; but 
more frequently for a pecuniary mulct or fine Lid upon the 
criminal, according to the degree of his offence. Potter, Ar- 
chaeol. Grsec. T. 1. p. 129. 

ZEMPHYRUS, in the materia medica of the aatients, a name 
given to a precious ilone, the fragments of which they ufed as 
a cordial and fudorific. 

It appears by their accounts, that this ftone was blue ; and 
hence many have too haftily judged, that it was the lapis la- 
zuli ; but in truth it was the iapphire. 

The word Zemphyriish no where ufed, but in the writings of 
the later Greeks, and it is plainly formed, as moft of their 
names of things are, on the Arabian word, expreiling the 
fame thing. This Arabian word is femphir ; and this, in Avi- 
fenna and Serapio, is always ufed as the name of a fapphire, 
never as that of any other gem. We find alfo by their ac- 
counts, that this fapphire was not the fapphire of the antient 
Greeks ; but the fine blue pellucid gem we now know by that 
name ; for the fapphire of Thcophraftus, and the other old 
writers, was only a kind of lapis lazuli. 

ZEND A, a general term coined by Paracelfus, by which he and 
his followers exprefs extraneous or equivocal generation, or the 
production of bodies without a feminal principle. The word 
zerunda is ufed to exprefs this particular fort of generation of 
men, and zclpbi in regard to other animals. 
ZENECHDON, a term ufed by the Arabian phyficians for a 
preparation of arlenic, for external ufe ; zeecb being their 
name for arfeuic. 
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ZENEXTOR, one of the assay names by which the chemifis 
have called mercury. 

ZENG1FUR, a word by which fome of the chemical writers 
have exprefled cinrfabar. 

ZENI, a word ufed by many of the chemical writers as a name 
tor vitriol. 

ZENICON, the name of a poifon, compofed of feveral ingre- 
dients, and ufed to poifon the tips of the arrows with which 
the Celtic hunters (hot at the drafts they purlucd for food. 
The poilon was known to be of that quick fpreadin» na- 
ture, that as foon as the bead: was fallen, the hantfmaa ran 
up to it, and cut out a large piece of the flelh about the wound 
immediately to hinder the venom from fpreauing farther. The 
antidote to this poifon was fuppofed to be the Teaves of oak- 
beech, and other trees. 

ZENITH (Cyr/.)-Z™;//;isalr,iawordufal bv fome medical 
wrtters to exprefs the firft appearance of the menfes in youncr 
women. J ° 

ZENUPH, in the Jewifh antiquities, a kind of tiara worn bv 
the kings of Juda. See the article Cidaris. 

ZEOPH1LOS, a word ufed by Quercetan as the name of an 
antimonial medicine, 

ZEOPHYRUM, in the materia medica, the name of the 
tnticum aiftnxun, or hardcum nudum, as it is called bv 

ZEPHYRI Rtt Ht a term ufed by Hartman, and fome other 
writers, to exprefs a mole, or falfe conception. 

ZERICHUM, a name given by fome of the chemical writers to 
arfenic. 

ZERNA, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers to exprefs 
an ulcerated lepra or impetigo; the chemical authors ufe it 
alio as a name for the foulneflcs which they call the lepram- 
iallorum, or leprofies of metals. 

ZERTA, the Zerte, a filh caught in the rivers of Italy and 
fome other places, of the figure of the chubb, and called by 
authors, capita anadromus, and the ilih. 
It very much approaches to the figure of the nafus, and has by 
fome been efteemed the fame fpecies of fill). It is of a Ion-/ 
and not flat fhape, of a bright (ilvery colour, and covered with 
(mail fcales. Its back is of a brownilh hue, and its belly-fins 
of a mixed reddiih and bluifh colour ; the fide-lines reaching 
from the gills to the tail, are fpotted with brown dots. Its 
head is thick, and its eyes large and white. Its mouth is foft 
and toothlels; but the beginning of its throat is armed with 
itrong and fharp teeth, feven in number. It feldom grows to 
more than two pound weight, and, at times, lives in rivers 
at times rn the fea ; and is efteemed a very well tailed filh' 
efpccially a little before the feafon of its fpawning. M„,' s I c hl 
thyogr. p. 257. 

The Zerte is that fpecies of cyprinus defcribed by Gefner and 
others under the name of capita anadromus. See the articles 
Capito and Cyprinus. 

ZERUMBETH, in the materia medica, a root found both in 
the Eaft and Weft Indies. The plant producing it is called 
by Piio and Marggrave, paco-ceroca, and by Sir Hans Sloane, 
zmziber Jyhejln: See the article Ginger. 
It is of a yellowifh grey colour on the outfide, but whiter 
within ; when cut, it fhews a very fmooth and glofly furface ; 
its fmcll is very aromatic and agreeable, and its tafte very 
acrid, fcarce leis fb than ginger. 

It is good in nervous cafes, and on all other occafions that 
zedoary is. See the article Zedoary, Cycl. 

ZESTOLUSIA, a term ufed by fome medical authors to exprefs 
bathing in warm water, by way of dillinffion from pfuchrdu- 
Jia, or bathing in. cold water. 

ZETETiE, ZiUta, among the athenians, were officers ap- 
pointed upon extraordinary occafions, to enquire after the 
public debts, when through the neglefl of the receivers, or by 
other means, they were run up to large films, and began to 
be in danger to be loft, if not called in. Potter. 

ZETUS, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers as a name 
tor vitriol. 

ZEUGITjE, z,i 7 ,1*,, among the Athenians, the third clafs of 
the people, or thole who had an eftate of two hundred mc- 
dimns. Pater, Archieol. T. r. p. I4 , 

ZEUS, in the Linnaean fyilem of zoology', the name of a genus 
of fifties, of the general order of the acanthopterygii, the cha- 
racters of which arc, that the membrane of the trills has bones 
not parallel, that the body is flat, and the fcales are fharp Of 
tins kind are the aper, faber, izlc. 

The characters of this genus, according to Artedi, are thefe • 
rhe branchioftege membrane does not confifl of parallel 
bones, as ,11 other fifties, but contains various bones, fometimes 
aid longitLK finally fometimes tranfverfely, and fometimes ob- 
liquely. The fcales are rough, and the body very broad, 
thin, and comprefled ; as is alfo the head. The back-fm is 
long, and as it were double, being cut in near the middle 
part, almoft to the bottom or bafe. 

The fpecies of this genus are thefe : I. The Zeus with a 
prickly belly, and a tail rounded at the end. This is the fa- 
ber or Mia doree. 2. The forked-tailed Zeus. This is the 
faber mdtcus, or fuxe galh. 3. The red Zeus, with an even 
tail, and with the fnout bending upwards. This is the aper 
3 of 
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of Rondelet'ius, and the rionda 7 of the Italians. Aftedty Gen. 
Pifc. p. 35. 

ZIBELLINA, or the Muftela Zib^llina, in zoology, the 
name of the creature whofe furr is the fable, fo much valued 
among us. 

It is an animal of the weafel-kind, of the fize of a cat, and 
of a dufky yellow colour, with a mixture of a deep brown ; 
the anterior part of the head, and the ears, are of a brownifh- 
grey, and the hairs about its eyes, nofe, and mouth, very 
long. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 201. 

ZIBETHICUM Animal, in zoology, the name of the creature 
commonly, butvery improperly, called the civet cat ; for it does 
not at all belong to the cat kind ; but wholly to that of the 
dog ; the head and nofe are plainly of the figure of the dog's; 
and the figure, number, and difpofition of the teeth, are 
plainly the fame as in the wolf, fox, and dog. 
Its colour varies very much ; its more ufual one, however, is 
that of a pale grey, variegated with long black ftreaks, though 
in the females it is often yellowifh, and fometimes whitilh, 
and the fpots black and round, like thofe of the leopard, or 
cat of mountain. 

The whole (hape of the creature approaches to that of the 
wolf or dog ; its fnout is long and fmall ; its ears are final! and 
roundifh ; its hairs are like thofe of the badger, but very felt. 
It body is thick and fle/hy, and fomething rcfunblcs the fhape 
of a hog's; its feet are fmall, and its legs very fhort. The 
bags which contain the civet are placed between the anus and 
pudenda, and arc found equally in the males and females ; but 
in the male they are twice as large as in the female } they have 
a large cavity in their internal part, and their orifice is fmall 
and cartilaginous. The perfumed liquor which is found in 
thefe bags, feems to be fecreted from a number of glands, 
which lie between the two (kins, of which they are com- 
posed. See Tab. of Quadrupeds, N°. 16. 
It is remarkable, that in this creature, as in the badger, its 
nofe and belly are black, whereas in almoft all other animals 
thefe parts are either whitilh, or much paler than the reft. 
Thefe creatures copulate backwards. Ray's Syn. Quad. 

p. 178- 

Z1BIBI/E, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome authors to 
a large fort of raifms, refcmbling the ftones of dates in {hape ; 
they have much pulp, butvery little moirture. 

ZICCARA, a name of an Indian fruit, refcmbling a pine-cone, 
and containing twenty, thirty, or more, kernels, of no known 
■ufe in medicine. 

ZIORACH, in natural hiftory, the name given by Cuba, and 
fome other authors, to that fpecies of the fyngnathus of Ar- 
tedi, commonly called the hippocampus. 

ZIBTUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Albertus to the xi- 
pbias, or fword-fifh. 

ZIGER, a word ufed by fome of the old writers, to exprefs a 
very fine kind of caffia, extremely aromatic to the tafte, and 
of a purplifh black in colour. 

ZIGURELLA, in zoology, the name by which fome have cal- 
led the julis, a fmall but very beautiful fifh, common about 
Genoa, and in fome degree approaching to the nature of the 
turdus or wrafte. Witlughby, Hift. Pile. p. 324. See the 
article Julis. 

It is a fpecies of the labrus, according to Artedi, and is dt- 
flingiuihed by the name of the palmar is labrus, with two large 
teeth in the upper jaw. See the article Labrus. 

ZlMENT-fP^ater, or CoppER-Water, in natural hiftory, the 
name by which fome have called water found in places 
where there are copper-mines, and lightly impregnated with 
particles of that metal. 

The moft famous fpring of this kind is about a mile di- 
ftantfrom Newfol in Hungary, in the great copper-mine cal- 
led by the Germans, herrn grundt. It is not eafy to fay at 
what time thefe waters were difcovered, fiuce there is no au- 
thentic account of it. Kircher, Brown, Toll, and others, 
mention them as well known in their times ; but it is probable 
that they were not difcovered in the days of Agricola, fmce 
he no where makes the leaft mention of them ; and it is not 
probable that fo great a curiofity, and that lb immediately in 
his own way, would have efcaped him, if known at that 
time, efpecially as he has commemorated the like virtue in the 
Schmolnich waters, much lefs famous for it, and of much lefs 
power than thofe of Newfol. The water in this mine is found 
at different depths, and is received into bafons, for thepurpofe 
of feparating the copper from it : in fome of thefe it is much 
more highly fated with this metal than in others, and will 
make the fuppofed change of iron into that metal much fooner. 
The moil: common pieces of iron ufed in the experiments, are 
horfe-fhoes, nails, and the like j and they are found very lit- 
tle altered in fhape, after the operation, except that their fur- 
faces are more railed. Philof. Tranf. N 3 , 479. p. 355. 
The water which performs this wonderful change, appears 
greenifh in the bafons where it ftands; but if a glafs of it be 
taken up, it looks clear as cryftal : it has no fmell, but has a 
very ftrong vitriolic and aftringent tafte, infomuch that the 
lips and tongue are bliftered and fcorched on taftino- it. 
The people who tafte this water do not perceive the effecT: upon 
their lips, while they are in the mine, otherwife than by a 
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gentle itching ; but as fdon as they come into the open air, 
the places where it has touched begin to fwell, and matter 
is at length found in puftules in them. 

There is great difference however in the ftrength of the 
Water, at different times, both as to its burning; ths lips, and 
its power upon the iron ; when the fprings yield but a fmall 
quantity, it is always much the ftrongeft ; but when there 



very large ftream of them, they are always 



flows ; 

languid and' weak. The caverns in winch the bafons are 
placed to receive this water, are of no offenfive fmell ; and 
what appears fomewhat fingular, are free from vitriol* 
which abounds fo much in other parts of the mine. There 
are no cryftals, nor filaments of it, feen on the walls ; and 
the ftones, which are in other places blue with the admix- 
ture of it in their granules, are here white, frqm its abfence. 
This is probably owing to the humidity of the air in thefe 
places, which wafhes away all' the panicles of that fait, and 
carries them to parts of the mine, where they may concrete 
more eafily. 

T he lides of the caverns near the floor or bottom, very often 
afford-a yellowifh earthy fubftance of a foliated texture, re- 
fembling ifiugla/s, and of an infipid tafte. 
The miners are well acquainted with the virtues of this wa- 
ter, in changing the metals \ but they alfo ufe it as a me- 
dicine ; whatever ficknefs they are feized with, they firft at- 
tempt its cure by a large dofe of this water, which ufually 
both vomits and purges them very brifkly. 
They alfo ufe it in- diforders of the eyes, in fome of which 
it muft be of great power ; but in others, it is very impro- 
per; fo that upon the whole, they do more harm than food 
with it. ° 

The copper produced from thefe waters is valued by the 
people much beyond any other copper, as bemg much more 
dudtilc, and running eafier in the fire, the people in the 
neighbourhood have many veffels of it ; but it h to be ob- 
ferved, that its ductility and hardnefs grow after it is 
taken out of the water ; for, while immerfed in it, it is 
fflable. 

It is obferved, that after great rains the fprings are always 
fuller than at other times, and the virtues of the water con- 
fiderably lefs. 

A pound of this water when flrongeft being evaporated over 
a gentle fire becomes firft turbid and cloudy, and afterwards 
depofits a yellowifh fediment, when evaporated to drinefs. 
This fediment is found to weigh two fcruples and a half 
and when warm water is poured upon this and afterwards 
filtred, there will be left about fix grains of yellowifh earth 
in the filtre ; and the greenifh foiution being again evapo- 
rated to a pellicle, and this repeated feveral times, fomewhat 
more than two fcruples of a bluifh -green vitriol will be fe- 
parated in fmall cryftals. 

A fmall quantity of oil of tartar being added to a pound of 
this water, the whole becomes turbid, and on filtration, leaves 
a large reiiduum in the filtre ; this when dried will be found 
to weigh about two fcruples and a half, and to be a cupre- 
ous vitriol with a very fmall admixture of a neutral fait. 
Finally, if a pint of this water be put into a bottle, and a 
fmall piece of iron thrown into it, fome bubbles will be im- 
mediately found (landing on the iron, and it will be by de- 
grees changed to a copper colour ; the fecond day will fhew 
the water confiderably turbid, and it will afterwards look 
whitiih, and white filaments will gather about the bottom 
and fides of the glafs, and about the iron, which by that 
time will look throughout of a coppery colour. 
From thefe experiments we may eafily underftand what the 
true nature of the water is, that it contains a large quantity 
of the vitriol of copper, which it probably owes to a foiu- 
tion of that metal, by means of the acid of the common 
pyrites and water ; when this is known, the effects are not 
difficultly accounted for, there being no real change of one 
metal into another; but the true ftate of the cafe beino- that 
the particles of one metal are difiblved and carried away, 
and thofe of another metal depofited in their place : A wa- 
ter thus impregnated is a menftruum capable of difTolving 
iron, and in the foiution of that metal becomes fo weak- 
ned as to let go the copper it before contained, in fmall 
parcels. This is feen to be the cafe, by examining the 
changed met:*! while it lies in the water,' the copper then 
appearing not a foft malleable and even mafs,. but a cono-e- 
ries of granules clofely placed together, and refemblin°- the 
fmall granules or ova in the fpawn of fifties ; and it is very- 
friable and fragile while in this ftate. 

This foiution of one metal and depofttion of the particles 
of another in its place, is a thing very familiar in chemiftry, 
and is ken ever}' day in numerous inftances ; but in none 
fo familiar as in a like cafe, or foiution of iron and of cop- 
per in the fame menftruum. Thus, if a piece of copper be 
dilfolved in aqua fortis, and when this foiution is perfected 
' a piece of iron be thrown into the liquor, the fame thing 
will be feen that is in this fpring, for the iron will be dii- 
folved, and the copper which was before difiblved in the 
menftruum will be ilowly precipitated and depofited in the 
place of it. 

This 
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This water can only dcpofvt fo much copper as it before con- 
tained, in the folution ; and this appears upon experiment to 
be much lei's than might have been imagined, the quantity 
being no more than in every pound fo much as can be con- 
tained in about two fcruples of vitriol ; that being the ut- 
moft quantity feparable from it, With all the art that could 
be ufed. Thofe people are therefore greatly miftaken, who 
fuppofe, that if ever (b much iron be put into the water there 
will be as much copper precipitated in its place. The 
quantity of copper, however, annually obtained in this man- 
ner is confiderable, as the waters are confiderable in quan- 
tity. Phil. Tranf. N°. 479. p. 3^, 

ZIMEX, a word ufed by fome of the old chemical writers, 
for verdigreafe. 

ZINARIA, a word ufed by the Arabians, for a kind of vitiated 
bile, called asruginous bile. 

ZINC. See the article Zinc, Cycl. and infra. 

ZINETUS, a word ufed by Paracelfus, as a name for one of 
the brafs-like marcafites. 

ZINGAR, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers for 
verdigreafe ; and by others for the flos sris, or flowers of 
copper or brafs. 

ZINGI, in the materia medica, the name of a feed, fometimes 
alfo called the anifum ftellatum, or ftarry-hcaded anife. J. 
Bauhln. V. 1. p. 586. 

ZINGIBER. Seethe article Zinzieer, Cycl. andSuppl. 

ZINGNITES, or Zingrites, a ftone defcribed by Albertus, 
Ludovicus Dulcis, and other writers of that time, and faid 
to be of a cryftalline tranf parence ; they give us no farther 
defcription of it, but attribute a number of imaginary virtues 
to it. 

ZINIAR, a name given by fome of the chemical writers, for 
verdigreafe. 

ZINIAT, a word ufed by the old chemical writers, to exprefs 
cither the action of fermentation, or any thing that is ca- 
pable of exciting it in bodies. 

Z1NK, (Cycl.) in natural hiftory, the name of a very remark- 
able foffi'le fubftance, refembling bifmuth in appearance, but 
of a bluer colour. 

It is a very remarkable mineral, and one that has never been 
well underftood as to its origin, till of late ; for though the 
World well knew of a long time both Zink and lapis cata- 
minority and knew that both of them had the remarkable 
property of turning copper into brals, which one would 
think might have given a hint to the difcovery of a natural 
alliance between them ; yet have they been ever treated of 
as two different fubftances, by the writers on thefe fubjects ; 
and Dr. Lawfon was the firffc who ever publicly declared, 
and proved, lapis calaminaris to be the ore of Zink. Seethe 
article Calaminaris Lapis. 

Zink is generally confounded with bifmuth, though in realitv 
a very different body ; but the regulus of thefe two minerals 
having a very great external refemblance, the vulgar have 
not diftinguifhed them ; and hence we hear of many ores of 
Zink in the lefs accurate writers, all which are truly the 
ores of bifmuth. 

The lapis calaminaris is the true and general ore of Zink, 
yet that mineral is not confined to this ore alone, but is 
mixed in great abundance in its diffeminated particles among 
the matter of the ores of other metals, particularly of lead. 
Our artificers have long been acquainted with Zink, under 
the name of fpeltcr ; but none of them till of late have ever 
been able to make any guefs as to its origin. We have 
much Zink brought to us from the Eaft-Indies, under the 
name of tuienag ; yet no body ever knew from what, or 
how it was produced there ; and all that was heretofore 
known of it was, that among that ftrange mixture of ores 
which the great mine yields at Goffelaer in Saxony, when 
they were fufed for other metals, a large quantity of Zink 
was produced ; but Dr. Lawfon obferviug, that the flowers 
of Zink and of lapis calaminaris were the fame, and that their 
effects on copper were the fame, never ceafed his inquiries 
till he found the method of feparating Zink from it. 
The pure Zink is a folid metal-like body, of a bluifh white, 
and fomewhat lefs brittle than bifmuth, efpecially when 
gently heated, and moft of all the metallic minerals ap- 
proaches to malleability : It melts in a very fmall fire, and 
in a ftrong one takes fire, burning with a bluifh-green flame, 
and fubhming into white flowers, which are with difficulty 
reducible again into the form of Zink .-? In an open fierce 
fire, it wholly flies off in vapour. 

There is great reafon to believe, that all the Zink or tutenag 
brought from the Eaft- Indies, is procured from calamine; 
and we have now on foot at home, a work eftablifhed by 
the difcoverer of this ore, which will probably make it very 
ibon unneceffary to bring any Zink into England, as we 
have great plenty of the calamine. Hill's Hift. of Foff. 
p. 626. 

rhe manner of extracting Zink from the lapis calaminaris, 
is this : The lapis calaminaris muff be finely pulverized, 
and well mixed with an eighth part of charcoal -duff, and 
put into a clofe retort to" prevent the accefs of the air, 
which would inflame the Zink as it rifes. The retort is to 
be placed on a violent fire, fufficient to melt copper. After 



fome time the Zink rifes, and appears in the form of me- 
tallic drops within the neck of the' retort. Whun the veffel 
is cool, it muff be taken out, by breaking off the neck of 
the retort. Marggraf. in the Mem. de l'Acad. de Benin, 
1746. 

Mr. Marggraf obferves, that different forts of lapis calami- 
naris, fuch as the Polifh, Hungarian, and Englifh, afford 
different quantities of Zink. And that a particular kind 
found in England, gave near half its weight of Zink. 
This extraction of Zink, does not always fucceed. Some 
calamine from Bohemia and Aix-la-chapelle yielded nothing. 
But then, as thefe kinds did not tinge copper with a yellow 
colour, nor produce any change In it, he thinks them not 
true calamine. Hence he concludes, that a Hone which mix- 
ed with charcoal, and expofed to the moft vehement action 
of a clofe fire, produces no Zink ; or which, in an open fire, 
does not produce brafs with copper and charcoal, is not true 
lapis calaminaris. 

Ztnk, produced in the manner above-mentioned, may be 
hammered into thin plates ; which cannot be done with the 
common Zink. We muff refer to the learned author for 
feveral other obfervations relating to Zink, and its flowers. 
See the article White Vitriol . 

Mr. Boyle tells us he diflblved Zink in an urinous fpirit, 
and then put to it a quantity of acid fpirit ; but though a 
manifeft conflict arofe, yet the Zink remained diffoived in 
the mixture. Boyle's, Works abr, Vol, 1. p. 521. 
Zink may be diffoived, not only by aqua-fortis, aqua-regia, 
oil of vitriol, fpirit of nitre, fpirit of fait, and other mineral 
menftruums ; but alfo by vegetable fpirits, as diffilled vine- 
gar j and by animal ones alio, as fpirit of fal armoniac, and 
fpirit of human blood. Ibid. Vol. 3. p. 478. 
Mr. Boyle obferves, that if the feveral folutions of this mi- 
neral be comparedi it will fhew what a variety of taftes is 
producible from one infipid body, by affociating it with dif- 
ferent menfirua. Works abr. Vol. r. p. 541. 
The fame author tells us, that by the help of Zink, duly 
mixed after a certain manner, he has given copper as rich a 
golden colour as ever he law in the belt gold. Ibid. Vol. 2. 
p. 180. 

Zink gains weight by ignition. Boyle, ibid. p. 391. §.. ir. 
But quaere the circumffances of the experiment ; ior in the 
fame book, p. 395. §. 26. the filings of Zink put in a bolt- 
glafs with a flender neck, and Jet upon quick coals for four 
hours, loft weight. 

Flowers o/Zikk. The flowers of Zink are a fubffance fa- 
mous in the writings of the chemifts, who have led their 
followers into a thoufand errors by the names by which 
they have called them. 

Some have called them talc, and a folution of them in 
vinegar, oil of talc ; to which they have attributed very ex- 
traordinary qualities. Some have fet the ignorant upon a 
fruitlefs attempt of extracting an oil from V enetian talc, to 
do all the things they have commemorated of this oil. Others 
have called thefe flowers thefericum : Others the aquaficca 
philofophorum ; and others the philofophic cotton. 
The moft Ample and eafy way of obtaining the flowers of 
Zink pure and white, is this : Melt the Zink in a tall cru- 
cible inclined in the furnace in an angle of 45 degrees or 
thereabouts ; let the fire be moderate, little ftronger than. 
would be neceflary for the melting of lead. If the Zink is 
left in this ftate without being ftirred, it forms a grey cruft 
upon its furface, and becomes calcined by degrees under.it 
into a granulofe white fubffance ; but to have the flowers, 
the matter muff be ftirred from time to time with an iron 
rod, and this cruft broken as often as it arifes ; there will 
then after fome time appear a bright white flame, and about 
two inches above it there will be found a very thick fmoak, 
and with this there will arife a quantity of very white flowers, 

- which will fix themfelves to the fides of the crucible in the 
form of fine cotton. 

Thefe flowers are to be feparated at times, and by careful 
management there may be collected from the Zink a greater 
weight of flowers than its own weight, when put into the 
fire. In working four pounds of Zink in this manner, there- 
will be only about an ounce of a calcined earthy matter left 
at the bottom of the crucible, and the quantity of flowers 
will be about two drams and a half in each pound, more 
than the quantity of Zink ; befide that, it is eafy to conceive 
from the manner of making them, that a great quantity mutt 
have been carried away with the fmoak. And this is not 
to be prevented, fmce if the veffel be clofed to keep in the 
fumes, the external air being denied free accefs, the fubli- 
mation immediately ceafes, and no more 'flowers can be 
obtained, till the veffel is again opened, and the air ad- 
mitted. 

The fumes of Zink have a ftrong fmell of garlic, and are 
very noxious to the lungs. The reducing Zink into thefe 
flowers, is the deftroying it abfolutely as to its metallic form; 
for none of the methods ufed by chemifts to bring back me- 
tals to their original ftate, are able to bring thefe flowers to 
Zink again. 

Mr. Hellot, of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, who has 
given a very accurate analyfis of Zink, has tried the diffe- 
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rent acid menftrua upon it with very great care and attention 
to their effects. 

Diftilled vinegar was firfr. tried. Eight ounces of this dif- ; 
folved, in ten days time, over a gentle fire, an ounce ail but 
fix grains of 'Link ; and after this it ceafed to a£t upon the 
metal any longer, and was fweetened in the manner of vine- 
gar which has diilblved lead : This, however, is an expe- 
- riment not proper to be tried by the talte, the iblution be- 
ing very miichievous. Six ounces and two drams of an in- 
fipid phlegm were diftilled from this iblution, and after this 
the tire being increafed, firiae began to appear on the top of 
the retort ; the receiver being changed, there fucceeded to 
thefe ftrias a fublimation of very white and beautiful flowers 
of 'Link i and after this a few drops of an oil, yellow at Hrit, 
and afterwards green, came over into the receiver. The 
diftillation yielded alfo about four drams of a lulphureous li- 
quor, inflammable as ipirit of wine. This liquor being 
poured into a phial of water, at firfl fwam upon it, and 
immediately afterwards blended with it in the manner of 
fpirit of wine, and left only the few drops of oil fwimmmg 
on the furface. This was reddifh in colour, and of an a- 
romatic fmell. 

This is the famous liquor called by the chemifls oil of talc, 
and fuppofed to have lo many great virtues, one of which is 
the fixing of filver ; that is, in other words, the concentrating 
it to the weight of gold, and making it indilfoluble in aqua- 
fortis, rendering it like gold foluble only in aqua-regia ; 
but in all probability, this oil is really nothing but the elien- 
tial oil of the grape from which the wine was made, whence 
the vinegar had been obtained ; and then how idle mull ap- 
pear all thefe expectations from it. 

The flowers fublimed to the neck of the retort or head of 
the cucurbit, during the diftillation, burnt at the flame of a 
candle, emitting a fine blue flame. Three ounces of ipirit 
of fait diffolve perfectly three drams, except two grains, 
of 'Link ; a great heat is perceived while this iblution 
is making, and this acid as well as diftilled vinegar leaves 
untouched a fmall blackifh refiduum, from this metal. 
Some authors have fuppofed, that this refiduum contained 
mercury ; but experiments prove the contrary, and its li^ht- 
nefs alone makes fuch a conjecture very improbable. 
This folution being diftilled, yielded two ounces of phlegm, 
two drams of a weak fpirit of fait of a very agreeable fmell ; 
and afterwards, on changing the receiver, a few drops of a 
very acid and yellcwifh fpirit, and fome flowers, railed them- 
felves to the neck of the retort. 

Six ounces of fpirit of nitre diflblves five drams and a half 
of Link, without leaving any remainder ; and the remainder 
left in the folutions of it by diftilled vinegar, and by fpirit 
of fait, is itfelf foluble in this menftruum. This iblution 
being diftilled, there were feparated four ounces of phleo-m, 
and afterwards fix drams of fpirit of nitre ; this was but 
very weak, and no more could be raifed ; the ftronger part 
of the acid remaining intimately mixed with the Link at the 
bottom of the veflel, in form of a vifcous transparent fub- 
ftance, of a yellow or orange colour. 

Three ounces of oil of vitriol, with an equal quantity of 
water, difiolved fix drams and twenty grains of Link ; when 
the liquor was thus far faturated there began to be formed 
regular cryftals ; and after two months ftanding the whole 
liquor was evaporated, and a cake of tranfparent vitriol left 
in the bottom of the veflel. Memoires Acad. Scienc. Par. 

1735- 
ZINZIBER, Ginger. See the articles Ginger, Cyd. and 

Zerumbeth, Suppl. 

Zinziber Rubrum, red Ginger, a name by which fome au- 

. triors have called the officinal caffumunar-root. 

Zinziber Caninum, Dog's-ginger, in botany, a name given 
by fome of the old writers to the perficaria urens, or biting 
arfmart ; a plant which is very hot, and pungent to the tafle, 
and grows in watry places. It had hence the nameof /;y^nj- 
ptper, water-pepper, among the Greeks ; and was called 
Zinziber caninum, or dog's-gmger, byAvifenna and others, 
from its heat, and from an opinion that it would poifon 
clogs that eat of it. 

The Arabian name is Zinzibil alkeleb. Avifenna, when he 
gives the hiftory of it, begins with that of ginger : he fays 
that he repeats the words of Diofcorides ; which he really 
does, but coupling together the common ginger and this, 
which he calls dog's-ginger, and thefe being defcribed in 

• two different parts of Diofcorides, the commentator on 
' Garcias accufe him of having taken the name of Diofcorides, 
and the fenfe of fome other Greek author. 
This commentator is the only perfon who has given this 
part of Avtfenna a Latin vernon ; but when he fays, that 
'the fruit is fmall and contained in pods, he errs; for the 
word ania fignifying fubftance, not pod ; the only meaning 
of the author is, that the feeds are fmall, and the mifinter- 
preting his words into the defcription of a podded plant 
. carries away the idea of the arfmart ; which is not a podded 
plant, but is yet the true Zinziber caninum of Avifenna, and 
•the hydropiper of Diofcorides. 

Zinziber Caninum is alfo a name given by fome authors to 
the capjiatm, or Guinea pepper, Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
Suppi,, Vol, II. 
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ZINZILLA, a name by which fome medical writers have 
called that fpecies of the herpes, which we ufually call the 
jhingles. See the article Shingles, Cyd. 

ZIRBALfS Hernia, a term ufed by medical writers to exprefs 
that kind of rupture which is caufed by a defcent of the 
omentum into the fcrotum. 

ZIRBUS, the name by which the Arabian phyficians have cal- 
led the omentum. 

ZIVOLO, in zoology, a name by which fome authors have 
called the frnaller fpecies of yellow- bummer, from its conftant 
note, which is only zi, zi. 

It is of the fize of the common fparrow; its beak is thick 
and fliort, its breait and belly yellowifh, fpotted with brown; 
and its head, back, wing, and tail of a dufky brown, but two 
of the tail-feathers on each fide have a variegation of 
white. 

The difference between the male and female in this fpecies 
is, that the -male is yellower, and has fome yellow fpots on 
its neck and fides, which are wanting in the female. It is 
almoft always feen on the ground, and feeds on feeds, &c. 
It feems but little if, at all effentially to differ from the 
common yellow-hammer ; and Mr. Ray has fome fufpicion, 
that they are the fame fpecies. Ray's Ormthol. p. 196. 

ZIZANIA, in botany, a name ufed by fome for the folium, 
or darnel. GV Emac. Ind. 2. Seethe article Lolium. 

Zizania, according to Linnsus, is a genus of plants diftincr. 
from the lolium, and its characters are thefe: It produces 
male and female flowers on the fame plant: The male 
flowers have no cup, but the flower is a bivalve glume 
compofed of two equal pointed leaves without awns, which 
furround one another; the ftamina are fix very fhort fila- 
ments ; the antherse are oblong and fimple. In the female 
flowers alfo there is no cup, but the flower is a one-leaved 
glume of a convoluted figure, having fix nerves run- 
ning along it, and ending in a point terminated by a 
long awn or beard. The germen of the piftil is oblong, 
the ftyle is divided into two parts, and the ftigmata are 
plumole ; the fruit confifls of the flower itfelf, which con- 
tinues rolled up, and finally parts off horizontally at the 
bafe : In this is contained one oblong feed. Linneei Gem 
Plant, p. 455. 

ZIZERIA, a word ufed by Apicius, and fome other authors, 
to expreis the inteftines of fowls of the gallinaceous kind, 
often ufed in decoctions for glyfters, &c. 

ZIZIPHORA, in the Linnsan iyftem of botany, the name of 
a genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The 
cup is a very long, cylmdric, and tubular perianthium ; it is 
compofed of one leaf, and is hairy, ftriated, and at the ex- 
tremity, is divided into five very fmall fegments, and is beard- 
ed. The flower is ringent, and compofed of a fingle petal ; 
the tube is cylindric, and of the length of the cup ; the limb 
is very fmooth ; the upper lip is ovated, erect, emarginated, 
and obtufe; the lower lip is broad and patent, and is di- 
vided into three rounded, equal fegments. The ftamina 
are two fimple, patent filaments, of the length of the flower ; 
the ftigma is acuminated, and inflex. There is no fruit, but 
the cup contains four feeds, which are oblong and obtufe, 
gibbous on one fide, and angular on the other. Vid. Linn&i 
Gen. Plant, p. 1 3. 

ZIZI TH, in the Jewifh cuftoms, a name given by the Jews 
to the tufts or fringes, they ufed antiently to wear at the 
four quarters of their upper garments - ; but which they now 
only wear under their cloaths, fixed to a fquare piece of 
cloth, which rcprefents the garment they antiently wore in 
their own country before their difperfion. The Lizith of 
the modern Jews is a tuft made of eight threads of yarn, 
fpun on purpofe for this ufe ; each having five knots, which 
take up half the length. That which is not knotted, being 
furled out, makes a kind of tuft or fringe b . — [ 'Numb. xv. 
36. Deuter. xxii. 12. b Leo of Modena, Cerem. of the Jews 
P. I. c. 5. Calmet. Diet, Bibl. invoc. 

ZIZYPHUS, the 'Jujube-tree, in botany, the name of a genus 
of trees, the characters of which are thefe : The flower is 
of the rofaceous kind, being compofed of feveral petals ar- 
ranged in a circular form ; the piftil arifes from the cup, 
and finally becomes a fruit of the fhape of an olive, and of 
a flefhy fubftance including a flone divided into two cells, 
each of which contains an oblong feed. 
The fpecies of "Jujube, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The cultivated Jujube, with large oblong fruit. 
And, 2. The wild Jujube. Tourn. Inft. p. 626. See the 
article Jujube. 

The Lizypbus, according to Linnreus, is only a fpecies of 
rhamnus, with oval leaves, and two ityles ; the fruit, or nu- 
cleus of which, contains two cells, and its corolla has five 
fegments. 

It is a native of Spain and Italy ; and the fruit, which is of 
the bignefs of an olive, and reddifh when ripe, was once 
efleemed as a pectoral, and fometimes prefcribed in fevers; 
but is difregarded in the prefent practice. Hilt's Hift, Plant, 
p. 292. 

ZMILACES, in natural hiftory, a name given by Pliny to a 
itone found in the river Euphrates, refembhng marble, and 
of a bluiih green colour. 

6 H ZMILAMPIS, 
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ZMILAMPIS, in natural hiftory, the name of a gem, de- 
fcribed by Pliny and the antients, which they tell us was 
very like the Proconnenfian marble, except that in the cen- 
ter of the ilone there was always a bluilh fpot, refembling 
the pupil of an eye. 

The Proconneniian marble of the antients was of a fine 
clear and elegant white, variegated with irregular black 
veins. Pliny's defcription is lb ihort, that it has been fup- 
pofed from him that the Zmilampis was a fort of marble ; 
he only fays of it, that it was like the Proconnenlian marble, 
but blue in the middle. Many had inferred from this, that 
he meant no more by it than that this was a Hone, which 
had blue veins inftead of the black ones in the Proconnenfian 
kind. But when we examine the reft of the antients, and 
find that it was a fmall ftone, found in the river Euphrates, 
and worn in rings ; and that its blue fpot was like a pupil 
of an eye, we may eafily determine that it was one of thofe 
gems which we call oculus bcli, or bcllocchio ; of which there 
are a vaft variety found in the rivers of the Eait-indies, and 
many have a fine opake white ground, and a bluilh or green- 
ifh fpot for the pupil. 

ZMILANTHES, in natural hiftory, a name given by Solinus, 
and fome others, to a gem called by the more correct wri- 
ters Zmilampis. Sec the article Zmilampis, fupra. 

ZOCHINACAZTLIS, in botany, a name by which fome au- 
thors have called the jlos auricula, a flower of New 
Spain, ufed in the making of the Spanifh chocolate. Her- 
nand. p. 30. ' 

ZODIAC [Cycl) Zodiac of the comets. Caffini hath obfer- 
ved a certain traft in the heavens, within whofe bound (by 
many obfervations) he hath found moll: comets, tho' not all, 
to keep. This he makes as broad as the other Zodiac, and 
marks it with figns or constellations like that, which are, An- 
timiis, Pegafus, Andromeda, Taurus, Orion, the LeJJer Dog, 
Hydra, the Centaur, Scorpion, and Sagittarius. 

ZODIACAL Light, a brightnefs refembling that of the milky 
way, and which is fometimes perceived in the heavens, at 
certain times of the year, after fun-fet, or before its rife. The 
form of this light refembles that of a pyramid, lying length 
ways in the Zodiac, within which its point and axis are always 
inclofed, its bafe being placed obliquely with refpe£t to the 

- horizon. This phenomenon was Hrft difcovered, defciibed, 
and named by Mr. Caffini the elder. See Mairan, fuite des 
Mem. de 1' Acad Royale des Sciences, 1731. p. 3. 
The zodiacal light is nothing but the tolar atmofphere, a rare 
and fubtile fluid, either luminous by itfelf, or made fo by the 
lays of the fun furrounding its globe ; but in a greater quantity, 
and more extenftvely, about its equator, than any other. 
The zodiacal light is more or lefs viable according to circum- 
itances : But the folar atmofphere is not always vifible by 
means of this light, though it be always ken about the globe 
of the fun in total eclipfes. 

One of the moll: eflential circumfrances for the perception of 
tbe folar atmofphere by the zodiacal light, is its having a fuf- 
ficisnt length on the Zodiac ; for, without this, its brightnefs 
is entirely hid from us by the twilights. 

Mr. de Mairan fays^ it may be proved from many obfervations, 
that tbe fun's atmofphere fometimes reaches as far as the earth's 
orbit, and there meeting with our atmofphere, produces tbe 
appearance of an aurora borealis. See the article Aurora 
Borcalis, Cycl. and Suppl. 

The length of the zodiacal light varies fometimes in reality, 
and fometimes in appearance only, from various caules. 
The oblique poli tion of this light, little different from that of 
the plane oS the ecliptic, does not permit us to fee itdiftincfly, 
and (ufficiently elevated above the horizon ; but fome time after 
iun-fct, towards the end cf the winter, and in fpring, or be- 
fore fun-rilmg in autumn, and towards the beginning of whi- 
ter. Several caulus hinder our feeing it, any more than the 
milky way ;. Inch as moon-light and llrong twilights, anions 
others. 
Mr. Caffini a often mentions tbe great refemblance of the zo- 

- djacal light to the tails of comets. Mr. Fatio b has made the 
fame obfervation ; and Mr. Euler has lately endeavoured to 
prove them owing to fimilar caufes c . — [ a Decouverte de la 
lumiere celefte que paroit dans le Zodiaque, art. 41 . b Lettre 
a Mr. Caffini, printed at Amfterd. 1686. = Euler, in Mem. 
del* Acad, de Berlin, Tom. 2.] See the article Tails of 
Comets, 

The figure of this folar atmofphere muft be lenticular, or that 
of a flatted fpheroid. Mr. de Mairan gives us a draught of its 
appearance and projection. Lib. cit. c. 4. fig. 1. 
The extent of the zodiacal light from the fun to its point, is 
feldom lefs than 50 or 60 degrees : It has even been known 
tcextend to 100 and 103 . lb. c. 6. 
This light feems to have no other motion than that of the 
fur, itfelf. lb, c. 7.' 
Mr. Euler obferves, that if the fun has an atmofphere, the 
force of the impulfe of light ifluing from that globe, mult 
drive particles of that atmofphere before it ; but as gravity is 
very ftron* at the fun, this impulfe would never drive thofe 

. particles beyond the limits of their atmofphere, were it not for 
the centrifugal force arifing from the fun's motion round its 
axis. This being oppofite to the a&ion of gravity, and dimi- 
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nifhing its efFefls, tbe impulfe of the light may confiderably 
dilate the figure of the folar' atmofphere, from what it would 
be it it arole from the gravity and centrifugal force of its parti- 
cles only i and this dilatation will be very coniiderable near 
the fun's equator, and very fmall towards its poles. The 
action of light thus diminilhing the aaion of gravity, Mr. Eu- 
ler attempts to calculate how far this diminution of gravity 
may incrcale the extent of the fun's atmofphere about its equa- 
tor. He finds a cubic equation, the roots of which exprefs 
the feint-axis, or greateft amplitude of this atmofphere. He 
adds, that this equation having three real roots, it is poffible 
that the folar atmofphere may become a ring furrounding the 
fun's globe, as the ring of latum furrounds the body of that 
planet. Loc. cit. p. 140. 
ZONA, a word ufed by fome authors for that fpecies of herpes 

which others call the zinzilla, and we term the Jliingles. 
ZGN1TES, inthe materia medica of the antients, a name given 
to a kind of tutty, called alio placitis. It had the latter name 
from the Greek, m„„ s , a crult, it being formed by way of 
crult on the fides of the furnaces. The latter name zonites 
was given it from its being formed of feveral coats, which, 
when broken tranlverfely, had the appearance of belts or 
zones, See the article i< urnace. 
ZONI IIS Cadmia, a name given by fome authors to a kind of 
cadmia tornacum, from its dually furrounding the upper parts 
ot the furnaces like a girdle or belt. 
ZOOLATR1A, Za^H,**, a fpecies of idolatry, wherein di- 
vine worlhip was offered to animals. Hcfm. Lex. in voc 
1 he word is compofed of Zm, an animal, and l« K w ' or . 
fhip. 
ZOOLOGY, {Cycl.) the fcience of animals. This makes one 
ot the three kingdoms, as they are called, of natural hiftory ; 
the vegetable and the mineral being the two others : Its thefe' 
however, there is this difference made by writers, that while 
vegetables and minerals are treated of together, as all of a 
piece in each, the fubjeSs of Zoology are divided, and it is 
made to compofe, as it were, feveral kingdoms. Whoever 
is to write on plants and minerals, calls his woik a treatife 
of botany, or mineralogy ; and we have no words to exprefs 
any fubdivilion of them into kingdoms : but, in Zoology 
we treat, as different fubjeds, the different parts of it ; and 
the hiltory ot birds is feparated by fome from the reft under 
the name of ornithology ; that of quadrupeds under the name 
of tetrapodology ; and we have for the reft, the words entomo- 
logy, amplnhology, and the like, expreffing thefe things which 
are properly but the parts of Zoology, as fo many diftina and 
feparate ftudies. 

Ibis may eafily be amended, by our confidering the animal 
world as we do the vegetable and mineral, and dividing it, as ■ 
we do the others, into its proper families; it will then be found 
that thefe are no better distinctions than thofe of the families 
ot thele things, and that the authors may as well fet up fepa- 
rate lludies under the names of bulbology, umbeUiferolon, and 
the like, as thofe. 

A natural divifion of the fubjefls of Zoology, on this principle, 
will afford fix feveral families of its fulsje<fts. 1. The hairy 
quadrupeds. 2. The birds. 3. The amphibious animals, 
fuch as lerpents, lizards, frogs, and tortoifes. 4. The fifties. 
5. The inlects. And iixthly, thofe loweft order of animated 
beiogs-the zoophytes. Jrtedi Ichthyol. See the articles Qua- 
druped, Bird, Fish, is'c. 
ZOOM1NERAL1A, a word ufed by fome writers to exprefs 
certain fubltances which are of animal origin, yet have fome- 
what of the nature of ftones, as pearls. 
ZOOPHTHALMUS, in botany, a name given by the antier.t 
Greeks to thijedum majus, or common great ho'ufe-leek. 
It had this name from the Greek Zoi,, an animal, and if S«f.- 
(«;, an eye, as expreffing a refemblance to the eyes of large 
animals, in the round and radiated growth of its clufters of 
leaves. They alfo called it umbrofia. 
ZOOPHYTE {Cycl.)— Zoofhv.t E-Marygold. See the ar- 
ticle Marygold. 
ZOPHOCIDELUS, in botany, a word ufed fometimes as an 
epithet with the word chameleon, and fometimes fingly as the 
name of a plant, in both cafes expreffing the black chamaeleon- 
thiftle, which the antients carefully diftinguifhed, in their 
writings, from the white kind, the former being a poifonous 
plant, the other not fo. 
ZOPPO, in the Italian mufic, is applied to all thofe counter- 
points, defcribed under the articles Perfidiato, Obli- 
gato, cift. Thus -they fay eontra-punto alia zoppa, a lame or 
hopping counter-point ; becaufe, in thefe, a note is placed 
between two others, each of half its value in time : When 
this comes to be played or fung, the voice or inftrument feems 
to proceed by unequal leaps or fteps, like thofe of a lame ptt- 
lon. See the example here annexed. 




There 
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There are tontrapunto alia zoppa fopra U fogette, as well as 
fotto UfogettC) t. e, above and below the fubject. See the ar- 
ticle So get to. 
ZORABA, a word ufed by fome of the chemical writers to ex- 

prefs vitriol. 
ZOSTER, a word ufed by fome to exprefs that kind of herpes, 
called by others zona and zingiHa, and by us ufually known 
under the name of the foixgles. 
ZOTHECA, among the antients, the place where the animals 

dcfigned for facrifice were kept. Pitijc. in voc 
ZOZONIS1US, in natural hiftory, a name of one of the gems 
of the antients, but of which our accounts are fo fhort, that 
we can make no conjecture of what it was. Pliny only tells 
us, that it was found in the river Indus, and ufed by the 
magi, 

ZLTFOLO, in the Italian raufic, a little flute or flagelet, 
having a very flirill found, like the whiffling of fmall birds. 
Broffard, 
ZURNAPA, in zoology, the Arabian name of an animal of a 
very lingular kind, and feeming properly to belong to no 
known genus of animals, but to be perfectly fill generis. It 
is alfo called camekparddh by Latin authors, and geraffa by 
eaftern nations. 

It is not certainly known whether it chews the cud or not ; 
but as its hoofs are cloven, and it has horns on its forehead, 
and wants the fore-teeth in its upper jaw, and feeds on vege- 
tables, it is probable that it does. 

It is a lingular, elegant, and beautiful creature, and is very re- 
markably tame and tractable, even fcarce lefs fo than a fheep, 
and feefns intended by nature for a domeftic, not a favage ani- 
mal. Its head is wholly of the make of the flag's, but differs 
in fize, and has two little obtufe horns, which are not more 
than fix fingers breadth long, and are hairy : the male and fe- 
male both have thefe, and the latter is diftinguifhed by having 
them fhorter than the former. Its ears are larger, and like 
thofe of the ox-kind ; its tongue is alfo like that of an ox, and 
it wants the fore-teeth in the upper jaw. Its neck is remark- 
ably long, ftrait, and fiender, in a grown animal. The neck 
is ufually (even feet long, and the meafure from the tail to 
the top of the head eighteen feet ; and when it ftands erect, 
its head is fixteen foot from the ground; it has a fmall 
mane ; its legs are very (lender, and the forelegs very long ; 
the hinder ones very fhort, fo that the creature feems always 
to Hand upright. 

Its hoofs are cloven exactly as thofe of the ox, its tail reaches 
down to its hams, and is rounded and covered with vcty thick 
hairs; the middle of its body is flehder ; it is very like the 
camel in all its natural properties : when it runs it holds the 
two forefeet together, it lies down on the belly, and claps 
its neck down on the thighs and breaft in the manner of the 
camel. As it ftands it can fcarce reach to eat the grafs, un- 
lefs its fore-legs are very far expanded, and that is a pofture of 
great pain to it ; fo that nature feems to have allotted it to 
feed in its wild ftate on the leaves bf trees, which its long 
neck will very well enable it to get at. It is very beautifully 
fpotted all over its body in the manner of the leopard. 
The velvety covering of its horns feems to make it of the flag 
kind, but its fhape is wholly different from thofe of that ge- 
nus. Bellon. Obf. 1. 2. c. 49. 
ZYG./ENA, in zoology, the name of a fifh of the fharkkind, 
called in Englifli the ballance fijb^ or the hammer-beaded jhark. 
See Tab. of Fifties, N°. 2. 

It is an extremely lingular and remarkable fifti, and differs not 
only from all the other marks, but from all the fifh in the world 
in the figure of its head : this is not placed, as in all other fiflies, 
longitudinally, or in a line with the body, but is fet on tranf- 
verfely as the head of a hammer or mallet upon the handle. 
This is femicircular at the front, and runs to fo thin and fharp 
an edge, that as the fifh fwims forward with violence, it may 
cut other fifties, and is terminated at each end by an eye ; 
thefe arc very large, and fo placed, that they more conveni- 
ently look down than either upward or fideway. In the far- 
ther part of the forehead alfo, near the eyes, on each fide 
there is a large oblong foramen, ferving either for hearing or 
fmelling, or perhaps for both. The mouth is very large, and 
placed under the head, and armed with four rows of extreme- 
ly fharp and ftrong teeth, flat, and ferrated at their edges. 
The tail is compofcd of two fins, one vaftly larger than the 
other 5 the body is rounded and very long, and is not covered 
with fcales, but a thick (kin ; the back is afh-coloured, and 
the belly white. Rondelct. de Aquat. p. 549. 
TbeZjgwia is a fpecies of fqualus, according to the Arte- 
dian fyftem of ichthyology. See the article Squalus. 
It is caught in the Mediterranean, and fometimes in different 
parts of the ocean. Some authors have called it Zygena, and 
others Libella ; which laft anfwers to the Englifh name of the 
Ballance-fi/b. 
ZYGASTICUM, Zwy*n*o*, among the antients, money paid 
for weighing things. 

The word comes from Zvy§s a ballance. Pitifc. Lex. 
Antiq in voc. 
ZYG1T-/E) in the Roman galleys, a term ufed to exprefs thofe 
rowers in the triremes, or three-rowed galleys, who fat on 
the fecond row, that is above the thalamus and below the 
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thranifce. Meibcnu de Trirem, See the article Thala- 

M I T JE . 

Z YGOPHYLLUM, in botan y> the na me of a genus of plants 
delcribed by Linnaeus, the fanwwith the fabago of Tournefort. 

See the article Fasago. 

ZYGOSTATES, among the antients, an officer who was the 
overfeer of weights* and was to take care that tradefmen 
ufed none but what were juft. Pitijc. Lex. Antiq. in voc. 

ZYMAR, a name given by fome of the chemical writers to 
verdigreafe. 

ZYME, a word ufed by many authors to exprefs ferment or 
leaven. See the next article. 

ZYMOLOGY, in chemiitry, a term ufed by fome writers 
to exprefs a treatife on fermentation, or the doctrine of fer- 
mentation in general. 

This is a very extenlive thing, and were it well accounted 
for, might help us to fulutions of many things which at pre- 
fent appear extremely difficult to us. 

Dr. Symplon has written a treatife on this fubject, wherein 
he refers the whole to the internal conflicts of acid and ful- 
phur in bodies, and feems to think that the phenomena of 
hot baths, the generation of minerals, and the production of 
mineral waters, the grand appearances of light, heat, and fire, 
and the generality of the fubterranean phenomena of damps, 
earthquakes, and firy eruptions, and the appearance of me- 
teors, may be all explained by the doctrine of fermentation, 
eftabiifhed on this bafis. 

Fermentation, according to this author, is nothing but an 
inteftine collifion between acid and fulphur, put together by 
nature or art, and fet in a combating motion, in order to the 
production of concretes, or fome other end. 
The phenomena of hot baths are explained on this founda- 
tion, by obferving, that there is nothing of this kind without 
fulphur, evident even to the fenfes ; and that an acid of fome 
kind is neceflary in all mineral fermentation. Acids are well 
kn(*t.'n to be common in the earth, and on the conflicts of 
the t with :he fulphurs evident in thofe particular places, baths 
are made hot, and the minerals found about them are formed. 
Mineral fulphurs are of different kinds, and according to thefe 
it is found that the waters of thefe hot baths differ atfo, fome 
of them being fafe to take internally, and others only fit for 
external ufe; in this the acid alfo may have its {hare, for in 
its pajlage through the earth it frequently corrodes metalline 
ores', and carries their particles with it ; thefe, if of iron, give 
virtues to the water, and render it proper in feveral difeafes ; 
but if, on the other hand, they have diffolved copper, they 
becotne uiiwholfome. 

The fulphurs and acids contained in the bowels of the earth, 
and occupying together large fpaces of it, are thus formed in- 
to a fort of" beds offctmenting and hot matter, through which 
the* water of thefe Whs paffing flowly and leifurely on, can- 
not but be heated to the degree we fee it of; and the greater 
the proportion of the* acid, and the more the place abounds 
with metalline or mineral ores, the more hot and the more 
impregnated with virtues of minerals the water will be. Ex- 
periments (Hew, that fulphur may be made to ferment vio- 
lently with acids, and that in this fermentation it becomes 
communicated, volatilized, and made capable of folution in 
wafer, though before it was not ; and hence is capable of im- 
pregnating the baths, as we fee. 

Thefe mineral productions are not all that are referred by this, 
- and other authors who follow his fyftem, to the doctrine of 
acid and fulphur fermentations. The vegetable world is faid 
to be as much influenced by it, and the growth of plants, or 
vegetation itfelf, is laid to be only a natural and flow-paced 
fermentation from the peculiar acid and fulphur of each piarft. 
Tachenius's doctrine of acids and alkalies, is wholly difallowed 
in this fcheme, and even in a great meafure overthrown by it; 
and the doctrine of fubterraneous fires is not neceffary to heat 
the hot baths. It has been fuppofed that the fulphur, in or- 
der to give this heat to them, muft be itfelf flaming and burn- 
ing ; but it is proved in this fyftem, both by reafon and ex- 
periment, that fulphur properly combined with an acid, may 
both heat, and communicate its heat to other bodies by fer- 
mentation, without being itfelf ignited or burning within the 
bowels of the earth ; the great improbability of which, in 
many places where hot baths are found, has been one of the 
grand reafons for believing fulphur had no fhare in their pro- 
duction. 

The acid, which is the other great caufe of fermentation un- 
der ground, may be either fuch as is inbred in the fame mi- 
neral concretion while in fucco foluto, or m the ftate of its 
original formation ; or an extrinfic and accidentally fuperve- 
ning one, which is well known to be of fufficient power for 
fuch an effect in the reduction of minerals already formed or 
completed. Some of the acid juices, which the earth in al- 
moft all parts abounds with, are loofe in themfelves, or fluctu- 
ating about, and others embodied in various animals : where 
they are bedded, and naturally contained in fulphur, they are 
always ready for thefe changes of fermentation ; but when 
they are in either of the other ftates, they can only act as 
brought upon the fulphurs by their own natural fluctuating 
courfe, or educed by water from the other minerals, and car- 
ried by it to the beds of fulphur. 

} Thus 
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Thus the very water may be the efficient caufe of the fermen- 
tation which afterwards gives the heat and virtues to it. All 
the acids, and all the fulphurs contained in the earth, are not 
equally fit for this purpofe ■> but fome of the former have evi- 
dently fo ftrong a power over fome of the latter, that they 
are fufficient caufes of heat in the mineral ingredients j and 
heat in any body concerned, is indeed the natural and ne- 
ceflary refult of thefe fermentations. 

The fermentation that arifes between fpirit of nitre and butter 
of antimony, is not from the falts in this fublimate mixing 
with the acid in the diflblvent, becaufe the fame acids poured 
upon the fame falts while incorporated with mercury in the 
form of fublimate, is the caufe of no fermentation at all : nay, 
fublimate, in which the aforefaid falts which are in butter of 
antimony are lodged, will diflblve in an acid without the leaft 
ebullition, like a piece of ice in water. 
It is water always that fets the inbred particles of acid and 



fulphur into their great inward commotions, and makes the 
fermentation the iironger, and confequently the heat by fo 
much the greater. Thus a little water put to oil of vitriol, 
fets the fermental principles of acid and fulphur connatural to 
that oil, into fo violent a fermentation and heat, that it is 
fcarce poifible even to endure the hand upon the glafs where 
it is mixed. Sympfon's Zymolog. Chym. 

ZYMOSIS, a word ufed by fome to exprefs fermentation, and 
by others for a flatulent tumor of the liver, or other of the 
vifcera. See the arricle Zymglogy, fupra. 

ZYTHOGALA, Becr-foffet, a drink recommended by Syden- 
ham, as good to be taken after a vomit, for allaying the 
acrimonious and difagreeable tafte it has occafioned, as 
well as to prevent gripes. Sydem Obferv. de Morb. acut. 

P-39- 

The word is formed of Zt-G^, cercvifta, and yaha, lac. See 

the article Zythum, Cycl. 
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ABATE, in the manege. A horfe is faid to abate, or 
take down his curvets, when working upon curvets, 
he puts his hinder legs to the ground both at once, 
and obferves the fame exactnefs in all the times. See 
the article Corvet, Cycl. 
ABBA-comes. See the article Abbot, Cycl. 
ABDELAVI, a name given by Arabian authors to the Egyp- 
tian melon. Set the article Melon, Suppl. 
ABELMOSC, orABELMOscH, (Suppl.) is ufed by fome au- 
thors for the Egyptian ketmia, with perfumed feeds. See 
Ketmia, N° 21. Suppl. 
ABIGEAT. See Abigeatus, Suppl 
ABLATIVE abfolute. See the article Absolute, Cycl. 
ABRICOT, in botany. See the article Apricock, Suppl. 
ABRUS, in botany, a name fometimes given to a fpecies of 

Orobus. See the article Orobus, Suppl. 
ABSINTHIUM, wormwood, in botany, &c. See the article 

Wormwood, Suppl. 
Absinthium is alio a name given to other plants, by different 
authors ; as to dwarf ptarmica, with leaves divided after the 
manner of wormwood ; alio to the alpine chamomile, with 
fouthern wood-leaves. Vid. Tourn. Inft. Bot. p. 494, 496. 
See alfo the articles P t A R m 1 c a and Cham jemelum, 
Suppl. 
ABUTILON, the name of a genus of plants, according to 
Dillen'ius, but comprehended under the fula of Linnaeus. 
See the article Sida, Suppl. 
ACACIA (Suppl.) — Bajlard Acacia, in botany, the name ufed 
by fome for a genus of plants, called by others robinia. See 
Robinia, Suppl. 
ACADEMICIAN, the fame with academic, or academijl. See 

Academic, Cycl. and Academy, Cycl. and Suppl. 
ACANTHIS, in ornithology, a name by which fome call the 
gold-finch, from its feeding among thirties. See the articles 
Carduelis, Suppl. and Gold-finch, Append. 
ACAPTARE. See Acapitare, Cycl. 

ACARUS (Suppl.) is alfo ufed by fome naturalifts as the claffical 
name of the lice of animals, which arc indeed of as many va- 
rious genera as the animals on which they breed. See the 
article Louse, Cycl. and Suppl. 
ACCENTED part of a bar, in mufic. See the articles Ac- 

CENT-and Measure, Cycl. 
ACCOMPTANT. See Accountant, Cycl. 
ACEPHALIT^. See Acephalus, Cycl. 
ACH, or Ache. See the article Ache, Cycl. 
ACHETA, in zoology. See the articles Harvest-fly and 

Cigalon, Suppl. 
ACID (Cycl. and Suppl.) — Whether the air naturally contains 
any acid, is a queflion among philofophers. See the article 
Air, Append. 
ACIDUL^E (Cycl.) — See the article Water, Append. 
ACINACES, in antiquity, a Perfian weapon of the fword 
kind. The word is Perfian, tho' etymologilts affect to give 
it a Greek origin. Some reprefent the acinaces, as a kind of 
fpear or javelin ; others, with more probability, as a fhort 
crooked fword, fhaped like the Turkifh fcymitar. 
The figure was altered by Darius, and accommodated to 
that of the Grecian fwords. Horace calls it medus acinaccs, 
in regard the Romans confounded the Medes with the Per- 
fians. It was alio in ufe among the Scythians, where di- 
vine honours were paid it. Boxborn. Epift. p* 220. feq. 
V. Vqff. Etym. Lat. p. 5. Martin Lex. Philof. T. 1. p. 9. 
Suid. Lex. T. i. p. 84. Hefycb. Aqu'm. Lex. Milit. T, 1. 
p. 1 j.. Potter, Arch. Gnrc. 1. 3. c. 4. T. 2. p. 39. Her. 1. 1. 
Od. '17. BerodsiA.^. 
ACTINIA, in the hiftory of infects, a fmall fea-animal of a 
cylindric fhape, equally thick in all part's, and about half 
an inch long; its tail is divided into three parts, or termi- 
nated, as it were, by three points. It lodges itfelf in little 
cavities of rocks and of the larger fea-plants of the ftony 
kind, and only appears on their furface when all is quiet 
about it. Round the mouth are placed a great number of 
tentacula, like fo many conic rays, and difpofed in two or 
three feries fucceffively fhorter than each other : thefe are in 
a continual vibratory motion, and by that means draw fmall 
animals into its mouth for food. The whole animal is of a 
pale flefli colour, except thefe tentacula, winch have a beau- 
tiful variety of colours, red, yellow, blue, and many others. 
It is found on the coafts of the American iflands. 
There are a variety of fpecies, differing from each other in 
figure, colour, C3Y. but all of them furnifhed with nume- 
rous tentacula, or rays. Hill's Hift. of Anim. p. 9^. feq. 
Append. 
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ADAM'S apple, Adami pomum, in botany, a name given by 
fome to the orange. See the article Orange and Adami 
pomum, Cycl. 
ADDER (Suppl)— Sea- Adder, the Englifh name of a fpecies 
of fyngnatbus, with a round body, and no pectoral or tail fins. 
See Syngnathus, Suppl, 
//W-Adder, in zoology, a name given to the natrix. Sec 

the article Natrix, Suppl. 
Adder's wort, in botany, a name fometimes given to fnake- 

weed, or biftort. See Bistort, Suppl. 
ADDICO, in the civil law. See Addictio, Cycl. 
ADMINICULUM, in the French law. See Adminicle, 

Cycl. 
ADMINISTRATRIX. See Administrator, Cycl. 
AERIZUSA, a name given by the antients to the fky-coloured 

jafper. _ See the article Jasper, Cycl. Suppl. and Append. 
MS zixorium, in antiquity, a fum paid as a penalty for living 
batchelors to old age. This anfwered to the Athenian Aya.- 
pix foxy, and the Spartan oi]/iy»y.m } and ksh«>3/«/ajb &kju 
Feji. and Pit-ifc Lex. Ant. 

This tax for not marrying feems to have been firff. impofed 
in the year of Rome 350, under the cenforfhip of M. Fu- 
rius Camillus, and M. Poftumus. V. Scalig. and Dacier, 
not. in Fejl. 

The method of levying it was this ; at a cenfus or review 
of the people, each perfon was afked, Et tu ex animi fenten- 
Ua uxorem habes liberu/n queerendorum cauja ? He who had no 
wife, was hereupon fined after a certain rate, called as uxo- 
rium. Hift. Acad. Infcrip. T. 1. p. 79. feq. 
AESPING, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of coluber* 

See the article Coluber, Append. 
AFTER-/w/«j, in midwifry. See the article Lying -/s-mw- 

men, Suppl. 
AGAUPE, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for the 
nympkaa, or common white water lilly, and other fpecies 
of that plant. Marcgrave^ p. 21. 
AGRIjE, in zoology, the name of a clafs of quadrupeds, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hill, the characters of which are, that they have 
no teeth, and that their tongues are very long and cylindric. 
There are only two genera belonging to this clafs, which 
are the myrmecopbaga and ?nanis. See the articles Myrme- 
cophaga and Lacertu s fquamofus, Suppl. 
AGRIMONY ( Suppl.) — Hemp- Agrimony, in botany, the 
Englifh name of the plant known among authors by that of 
eupatorium. See Eupatorium, Suppl. 
TVater-lmnp- Agrimony , in botany, a name given to the bi- 

dens. See the article Bidens. 
AGUE (Suppl.)— AGUE-cah, the popular name for a hard tu- 
mour on the left fide of the belly, lower than the falfe ribs, 
faid to be the effect of intermitting fevers. Vid. Pr'ingle, Ob- 
ferv. on Difeaf. of Army, p. 179. 
AIR (Cycl. and Suppl.) — It has been aqueffion among natural 
philofophers, whether the air contains an acid or not. Monfteur 
Helot gives a probability to the affirmative ; and it feems as 
if this acid wece of a vitriolic nature. See Mem. Acad. 
Sciene. 1737. p. 378 and 1740. p. 141, 142. Edit. Paris. 
If fait of tartar, or oil of vitriol, be expofed to the open 
air, thefe, tho* extremely different fubftances, will each re- 
ceive and imbibe fo great a quantity of matter from the air 
as vaftly to increafe its weight, without any other alteration 
in its nature than the diluting or weakening it. The fait 
becomes a fluid liquor, called oil of tartar per ricHquimn, and 
increafes to feveral times its quantity; and a vial .of oil of 
vitriol, nearly filled and left unflop'd, will foon be found to 
fill up of itfelf and run over. 

In both thefe cafes, the aerial particles afforded to the ex- 
pofed fubftances, are only water ; but the air evidently abounds 
alfo with a great variety of other principles, which it may 
and does occafionally afford to other expofed fubftances, 
whofe pores are fo formed as to admit them eafily. Thus 
the mortar expofed in the joinings of old walls, from the 
particles it attracts out of the air, forms a peculiar fait ; and 
a deal fhelf, moiftcned with the liquor of fixed nitre, has 
been known to become froftcd over with perfect and pellucid 
cryftals of pure nitre, only from the imbibing, or regaining 
the neceffary acid from the air, in the fame manner as if 
fpirit of nitre had been poured upon it. A viol half filled 
with oil of tartar per deliquium, on being expofed to the 
air, will often form a fet of peculiarly figured cryftals round 
the veffel, a little above the furface of the water. Colco- 
thar of vitriol, which is the caput mortuum, or refiduum oft 
vitriol, after all the acid has been driven from it by fire, 
A will, 
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will, on being expofed to the air, attract a new acid, and 
on being diftilled again, it will yield more fpirit or oil. 
Philof. Tranf. INK 157. 

It is remarkable, that fo ftrong an acid as this mould float 
in the air unperceived, and exert itfelf only where proper 
admixtures and a proper nidus call it in. In both the cafes 
of nitre and vitriol divefted of their acids, the air gives the 
proper acid agsin ; yet in the cafe of the expofed alkali fait, 
no acid, but only pure water is received ; and in fome acids, 
as the oil of vitriol, pure water, only, is received from the 
air. This is evidently proved by being careful in concen- 
' trating the liquor, fiift, to a certain degree of ftrength ; and 
then, after expofing it a proper time, diftilling away what 
was gained from the air. This will be found, by the fmell 
and tafle, to be no other than pure fimple water ; and the 
liquor remaining 111 the retort, when all this is driven off, 
will be juft as ftrong as before, and juft the" fame in quan- 
tity, and as ready to receive the fame particles again. 
The ilronger the oil of vitriol is, the more powerfully it 
will attract the airs humidity, and the more it will increafe 
in weight. Such as is perfectly dephlegmated, will increafe 
to more than three times its weight ; three drams of it, in 
an experiment of Mr. Boyle's, increafing to nine drams and 
thirty grains. The increafe is much quicker at firft, when 
it is ftrongeft, than afterwards when it is thoroughly diluted. 
Oil of vitriol, in the fmall quantity here mentioned, will 
receive eighteen grains addition at fint, in the fame fpace of 
time in which it will afterwards receive but two grains. The 
changes of moift and dry in the air alfo affect it. Philof. 
Tranf. 1. c. 

It is remarkable, that fulphureous air makes an effervefcence 
with pure air. Thus if frefh air be let into a glafs veffel 
filled with fulphureous vapour3, arifing from a mixture of 
fpirit of nitre, with a vitriolic mineral, an efFervefccnce will 
arife, and the frefh air will be nearly abforbed -, and the 
air in the vefTel, which was tranfparent and clear, will be- 
come a reddiih turbid fume. After the effervefcence is over, 
the turbid air again becomes clear, but upon the admiilion 
of frefh air ■again b°c r ">es turbid, and the air is abforbed 
as before. " But af. each re-admiflion of frefh air, the 
quantity abforbed is lefs and lefs, 'till no more is abforbed. 
See Hales, Hiemaftarics, p. 280. feq. 

Dr. Hales thinks, that the effervefcence arifing from the 
mixture of frefh air, with that which is flrongly impreg- 
nated with fulphureous fumes, may give rife to that irkfome 
heat which we feel in fummer, and is called a clofe, fultry, 
temperatureof air. And hence the common obfervation, that 
lightning cools the air feems to be well founded, as being 
the laft effort of this effervefcence. Hales, ib. 284, 285. 
ALANA gleba, a name fometimes' given to the yellowifli white 

tripoli. See the article Tripoli, Cycl. and Suppl. 
ALATED leaf, in botany. See Leaf. 

ALAUDA, (Suppl.) in ichthyology, a name ufed by fome au- 
thors for feveral fpecies of the fifh called blenmus. See the article 
Blennius, Suppl. 
ALAUSA, in zoology. See the article Thrissa, Suppl 
ALBUGO (Suppl.) — Dr. Mead tells us of feveral cures of 
the albugo, performed by means of an eye powder which he 
recommends. The receipt is thus, Take of common glafs 
any quantity, pound it in a mortar to a very fine powder ; 
then add an equal quantity of white fugar-candy, and levi- 
gate the mixture 'till it becomes impalpable. 
A little of this powder put into the eye with a quill, every 
day, gradually wears off the fpot. 

Another method of removing the fpeck, is to have it pared 
by a furgeon every day with a knife : But this feems a 
doubtful remedy. See Monit. et Praet. Medic. Append. 
ALCA, in ornithology. See the article Alka, Suppl. 
ALCALI, ? q 1 _• 1 ( Alkaly, Suppl. 

ALCALINE. \ Seetheart ' cles f Alkal.ne, Suppl. 
ALDER-/>w, alnus, in botany. See the article Alnus, Suppl. 
Berry-bearing Alder, the name of a genus of plants, called 

by authors frangula. See the article Frangula, Suppl. 
ALDERAIMIN, or Aderaimin, in aftronomy, a fear on 

the left fhoulder of the conftellation Cepheus. 
ALECTRUONURUS gramen, in botany, a name ufed by 

fome for thefejluca of Linnaeus. See Festuca, Suppl. 
ALECOST, in botany, a name given by fome to a fpecies of 
tanzy, more ufually called cojlmary. See Tanacetum, Suppl. 
ALEHOOF, in botany, a name by which fome call ground- 
ivy. See the article Ground-/^, Suppl. 
ALHAGT, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, accord- 
ing to Tournefort; but comprehended under the hedyfurmns 
by Linnseus. 

The characters are thefe : the flower is papilionaceous, the 
germen of which finally becomes a pod compofed of a great 
number of parts, articulating, as it were, with each other, 
and containing each a kidney-fhaped feed. To thefe marks 
it may be added, that the leaves grow in an alternate dif- 
pofition. 

There is only one known fpecies of this genus, called ge- 
nijla fpartium, and genijla fpinofa, by other writers. Town. 
Inft. Bot. Corol. p. 54. 
ALHEAL, a name given to feveral plants on account of their 



extraordinary virtues. See Panacea, Cycl. and Panax- 
Append. 

ALISANDERS, in botany, a name given by fome to the 
fmyrnium. See the article Smyrnium, Suppl. 

ALKANET, in botany. See the article Anchusa, Suppl. 

ALLIARIA, in botany, the name fometimes given to a fpe- 
cies of hefperis, called in Englifh jack by the hedge. See 
the article Hesperis, Suppl. 

ALLIGATOR, in zoology, the name given to the crocodile 
in the cold climates of America, where it does not grow to 
its full dimenfions. See Crocodile, Cycl. and Suppl. 

AhLiGATOR-pear, in botany. See the articles Pear and Py- 
rus, Suppl. 

ALMNOD (Suppl.) — Dzvarf Almond, a name given by fome 
to feveral fpecies of peaches. See the article Persica, Suppl. 

Ethiopian Almond, the name of a genus of plants, called by 
Linnaeus brabejum. See Brabejum, Suppl. 

AlNlJluxus, in medicine. See the article Diarrhoea, Cycl. 
and Suppl. 

Alvi obflruEiio, coftivenefs, in medicine. See the article Ob- 
structio alvi, Suppl. 

AMARACUS, in botany, a name fometimes ufed for the par- 
thenium. See the article Parthenium, Suppl. 

AMARYLLIS, in the Linnaean fyPcem of botany, the name 
of a genus of plants, called in Englifh daffodil-lilly, and by 
other botanical writers lilio-narciffus. See the article Lilio- 
narcissus, Suppl. 

AMBER-rn?e, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of 
plants, called by Linnaeus anthofpermum. See Anthosper- 
mum, Append. 

AMBERBEI, the name of a genus of plants, according to 
Vaillant, but comprehended by Linnaeus under that of cen- 
tauria. See the article Centauria, Append. 

AMBULQN, in botany, the name by which J. Bauhinc calls 

• the myrica, or fweet- willow. See the article Myrica, 
Append. 

AMENTUM, among botanifts, the fame with catkin. See 
the article Catkin, Suppl. 

AMGAILA. See Leucacantha, Suppl. 

AMMODYTES, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of colu- 
ber. See the article Coluber, Append. 

AMMONIACUM///, inchemilhy, &c. See the article Sai, 
Am?no?:iaatm, Cycl. and Suppl. 

AMMOSCHISTA, in natural hiftory, a genus of ftones of a 
laminated ftructure, and fplitting only horizontally, or into 
flat plates. 

The ammofchifa are coarfe, harm, and rough ftones, of a 
very loofe texture, and appearing fomething porous. They 
are considerably heavy, and compofed of a large, coarie, 
and obtufely angular gritt, furrounded and in part held to- 
gether by a loofe earthy fpar. They are very foft and fri- 
able in the mafs, but much more fo when reduced to fmall 
pieces. They make a violent effervefcence with aqua fords, 
and will not eafily ftrike fire with fteel. 

The fpecies of ammofhijla, are thefe : r. The grey, friable, 
dull ammofchijlum. 2. The brownifh white, glittering am- 
mofchijlum. 3. The greenifh grey, mining ammofchijlum. 4. 
The yellowifh grey, glittering ammofchijlum. 5. The hard, 
purple, and white ammofchijlum. And 6. The bluifh, glit- 
tering flate ftone. Hill's Hift. of Foff. p. 443. feq. 

AMOMUM, a name fometimes given to a fpecies of fium. 
See the article Sium, Suppl. 

AMPHITRITE, in ichthyology, the name of a genus of 
fmall water animals, the characters of which are, that they 
are of an oblong figure, and have a great number of deep 
ftrix, like fo many lamellae ; and but one tentaculum, of a 
flender and oblong form, refembling a piece of thread. They 
are only a few inches long, of a tolerable firm fubftance, 
and have been ranked by fome authors among the urticts 
marines, and by others among the epipetrons. Vid. Hill t 
Hift. Anim. p. 91. 

ANARTHRA, in the hiftory of infects, a claffical name efta- 
blifhed by Dr. Hill, comprehending fuch infects as have nei- 
ther wings nor limbs, and whole bodies are covered with 
a foft fkin. 

To this clafs belong the feveral genera of worms and leeches* 
See the articles Worm and Leech, Suppl. 
ATSiASARCOVS fwclling. See Dropsy, Append. 
ANEMOSPERMOS, in botany, the name fometimes given 

to the arclotis of Linnaeus. See the article Arctotis, Suppl. 
ANGLE (Cycl.) — In the practice of furveying, no angles of 
lefs than thirty degrees fhould be taken : nor fhould any be 
affumed but fuch as are actually meafured. See Hift. Acad. 
Scienc. 1740. 
ANGUIS jEfculapii, the name of a fpecies of coluber. Seethe 

article Coluber, Append. 
ANIMAL (Suppl,)— AmMALftbJlances comprehend all the 
component parts of animals, of what ufe or intention foever 
they may be. See Substance, Cycl. 
Fojftle AxiMALfubftances, thofe found buried in the earth, at 
various depths, and embodied among various ftrata. 
Thefe are principally of four kinds : I. Sea-fhells. 2. The 
teeth, bony palate, and bones of fifties. 3. The bones of 
land animals. And 4. Complete fifnes. See the articles 

Fojfilt 
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Foffik Bones, Foffile Shells, Marine remains, and Feffilc 
Ivory, Suppl. 

Fermentative quality of Animal fubflances. See Ferment and 
Fermentation, Append, 

ANIMALCULES (Suppl.) —Br. Hill, in his hiftory of animals, 
has arranged animalcules under three clafles : i . Such as have no 
tails, nor any vifible limbs. 2. Thofe which have tails, but 
no vifible limbs. And 3. Thofe which have vilible limbs. 
Seethe article Animalcule, Cycl. and Suppl. 
The firft clafs, which he calls gyrnnia, contains feveral ge- 
nera : 1. The enchelides, of a cylindric or fubcylindric figure. 
2. The cyclidia, of a round ifli or elliptic figure. 3. The 
paramecia, of an irregular oblong figure. 4. The crajfpeda- 
ria, with an apparent mouth and a feries of fimbria: round 
it, in manner of a fringe. 

The fecond clafs, or thofe with tails but no vifible limbs, he 
calls cercaria ; of which there are only two genufes : 1. The 
cercaria, with tails ihorter than their bodies, and therefore 
called bracburi. 2. The cercaria, with tails longer than their 
bodies, and hence called macrocerci. 

The third and laft clafs contains fuch animalcules as have vi- 
fible limbs, and thence denominated arthrodia. There are 
only two genera belonging to this clafs : 1. The fcelafms, an 
animalcule with vifible legs. 2. The brachionus, or wheel- 
animal, an animalcule furnifhed with an apparatus of arms 
for talcing its prey. Htll, Hift. Anim. p. 1. feq. 

ANIMI deliquium, fainting or fwooning, in medicine. Seethe 
articles Lipothymia and Swooning, Suppl. 

ANNULATA, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of coluber. 
See the article Coluber, Append. 

ANT -bear, in zoology, the Englilh name of the myrmecophaga 
of Linnseus. See the article Myrmecophaga, Suppl. 

ANTHERICUM, in the Linnaean fvftem of botany, the name 
of a genus of plants, called by Tourncfort phalangium, and 
in Englifh fpider-woYt. See the article Phalangium, 
Suppl. 

ANTHORA, in botany. See Aconite, Cycl. 

ANTHOSPERMUM; in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe : the cup is a one-leaved 
perianthium, divided into four fegments reaching more than 
half way down ; there is no corolla ; the ftamina are four 
capillary filaments, of the length of the cup ; the anthers 
are two in number, oblong and quadrangular ; and the ger- 
men of the piftil ftands below the receptacle of the flower. 
The male and female flowers are ibmetimes fituate on the 
fame plant, but more frequently on different plants of the 
fame fpecies ; in which laft cafe, the female flowers have 
the piftil and germen, but want the ftamina. Vid. Litmai. 
Gen. Plant, p. 496. 

ANTIMONY (Suppl.) — The needles perceived in antimony, 
are, according to Monfieur Geoffroi, owing to the vitriolic 
- acid united to a bitumen. See Mem. Acad. Scienc. An. 1734. 
p. 418. 

EJfence of Antimony, an emetic wine made with glafs of an- 
timony ; to which is fometimes added a fpicy ftomachic. 
Dr. Huxham fays, he never found any aritimomal prepara- 
tion better, fafer, and more efficacious than this fimplc in- 
fufion of the glafs of antimony in a generous white wine, with 
a little fpice to render it more grateful to the ftomach. This 
medicine given to twenty or thirty drops operates by o-entle 
fweats, and purges in larger dofes very mildly. The judi- 
cious phyfician here mentioned, recommends it in obftinate 
rheumatifms. 
ANTIQUARY (Suppl)— Since the printing this article, the 
fociety of antiquaries have been incorporated, by the king's 
charter. 
ANTISEPTIC, an appellation given to fuch fubftances as 
refift putrefaction. See Putrefaction, Append. 
We have feme curious experiments in relation to antifeptic fub- 
ftances by Dr. Pringle, who has afcertained their feveral virtues. 
Thus, in order to fettle the antifeptic virtue of falts, he com- 
pared it with that of common fea-falt; which being one of 
the weakeft, he fuppofes equal to unity, and exprefles the 
proportional ftrength of the reft by higher numbers, as in 
the following table. 



Salts, their antifeptic virtue. 




Salts, their antifeptic virtue. 


Sea-falt — 


I 




Saline mixture 


3 


Sal gemmae 


1+ 




Nitre — 


4+ 
4+ 


Tartar vitriol a ted 


2 




Salt of hartfhorn 


Spiritus mindereri 


2 




Salt of wormwood 


4+ 


Tartarus folubilis 


2 




Borax — 


12+ 


Sal diureticus 


*+ 




Salt of amber 


20-f- 


Crude fal ammoniac 


3. 




Alum — 


3°+ 



In this table the proportions are marked in integral numbers 
only to ibme there is added the fign -f, to fhew, that thofe 
falts are poffeffed of a ftronger antifeptic virtue than the num- 
ber in the table expreffes, by fome fraffion ; unlefs in the 
three laft, where the fame fign imports, that the fait may 
be ftronger by fome units. Vid. Pringle's Obferv. on the 
Difeafes of the Army, Append, p. 322. feq. 
Some refinous and other fubftances even exceed the antifeptic 
virtues of the neutral falts ; thus myrrh, afa fcetida, terra 
japonica and aloes, are at leaft twelve times more antifeptic 
than fea-falt. Two grains of camphor is equivalent to fixty 
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grains of that fait. An infufion of a few grains of Vir- 
ginian (hake-root, in powder, exceeds twelve times its weight 
ot lea-Ialt. Ulamamiile flowers have nearly the fame ex- 
traordinary quality. The jefuits bark has it alfo. Befides 
thelc, pepper, ginger, faffron, contrayerva-root, are twelve 
times moce'mtifipiic thanfea-file. Dried fage, rhubarb, the 
root of the wild valerian, mint, angelica, ground-ivy, fena 
green-tea, red-rofes, wormwood, muftard and horfe-raddifh' 
were likewife found more antifeptic than the ftandard. 
To the clafe of antifeptic medicines may likewife be added 
fermented liquors, acids, fpirits, and even thofe plants called 
anti-acids, and erroneoufly fuppofed hafteners of putrefac- 
tion, particularly horfe-raddifh. Now vegetables, poffeffin* 
this virtue, are the more valuable, in that, being ufually freS 
of acrimony, they may be taken in much greater quantities, 
than either fpirits, acids, refins, or even the neutral falts. 
Annfeptics are prefcrihed in all putrid, malignant, and pe- 
ftikntial cafes. It is to be remarked, however, that different- 
kinds of them are to be given in different difeafes, and even 
in different ftages of the fame difeafe. Thus, the bark is a 
fpeqfic in a gangrene, when the veffels are relaxed and the 
blood refolved or difpofed to putrefaaion ; but will fail, if 
the veffels are too full, or the blood be too thick. With the 
fame caution is the bark to be ufed in wounds, viz. chiefly 
in cafes of abforbed matter, when it infects the humours, 
and brings on a heclic fever. 

By the great antifeptic virtue of alum, the bark, and other 
aftnngents, it fllould fecm, that aftriaion had no fmall (hare 
in the cure of putrid diforders ; and, indeed, the very na- 
ture of putrefaaion confifts in a reparation or difunion of the 
parts. But as aftringents are improper to be adminifrered in 
many cafes, contrayerva-root, fnake-root, camphor, &c. 
may fupply their place ; which, tho' highly antifeptic, have 
very little, or any, of an aftringent quality. Id. ibid. Ap- 
pend, paffim. 
APAGOGE, in logic. See Abduction, Cycl, 
APE, fimia, in zoology. See the article Simia, Suppl. 
Apes. See Apis infra. 

APHIS, in the hiftory of infefls, the name of a genus of ani- 
mals, otherwife called pediculus arboreus, and in Englifh the 
tree-hufe. 

The trunk of the aphis is reflex ; the body is formed into 
two horns behind ; the wings are four, and ere3, or alto- 
gether wanting ; and the legs are formed for walking not 
leaping. 

Of this genus there are a great many fpecies, denominated 
from the. trees or bufhes on which they are found. Vid. 
Hill's. Hift. of Anim. p. 65. 
APHRODITA, in the hiftory of infers, a genus of fea-in- 
fefls about two inches in length and one in breadth, of an 
oval figure, and aculeated ; it has alfo a perforation in the 
middle of the back, and is called in Englifh the fea-moufe. 
It is one of the gymnarthrodia,. or infecta with naked bodies, 
and may be met with in great abundance on the Kentifh, 
coaft, among rocks. There are feveral fpecies of it. Vid. 
Hill's Hift. of Anim. p. go. 

Columna calls it Pudendum regale ; Bartholine, vermis aureus; 
others, eruca marina grifeo-fufca ; and fome, mus marinus, or 
the fea-moufe. 
APIS, or Apes, in zoology, a large genus of four-winged in- 
feas, the diftinguilhing charaaeriftic of which is, that their 
wings are entirely membranaceous, and their tails furnifhed 
with a weapon, or fting, capable of inflifiing a wound. 
This genus comprehends the bee, hornet, wafp, and humble- 
bee. See the articles Bee, Hornet, Wasp, Suppl. For 
the hiftory of the bee, in particular, fee alfo the articles Bee- 
vjorm, Wax,' Honey, cVc. Suppl. 
APOSTAC Y, ( Cycl. ) —Apojtacy is (aid to have been antiently 
punifhable, in England, by burning and tearing to pieces by 
horfes. Thus Fleta 1. 1. 'c. 37. §. 2. Apajlatx £*" facrilegi, 
ejf bujufmodi, detrattari debent et comburi. And §. 4. Si 
inde convincantur, detratlentur, et fufpendantur. Where Du 
Cange interprets, detraclari, by tirer a quatre cbevaux. 
APPLE (Suppl.) — Cii/fair/- Apple, in botany, a name given by 

fome to the anona. See the article Anona, Suppl. 
Sea-AppLZ, in zoology, the Englifh name of a fpecies of cen- 
tronia, or fea-hedge-'hog. See the article Centronia, Ap- 
pend. 
Sour Apple, in botany, a name given by fome authors to fe- 
veral fpecies of anona, called by Plumier guanabanus. See 
the article Anona, Suppl. 
Star-APPLE, the Englilh name of a genus of plants, called by 
Plumier cainito, and defcribed by Linnjeus under that of chry- 
fophyllum. See Chrysophyllum, Append. 
Thorn Apple, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, called 
by authorsJlra?ncnium. See the article Stramonium, Suppl. 
APTERIA, in the hiftory of infeas, a claffical name com- 
prehending all thofe infeas which have no wings. See the 
article Insect, Append. 

This feries is divided into two claffes : r. Such as have nei- 
ther wings nor limbs, called aptcria anarthra. And 2. Such 
ashavelimbs, but no wings, called apteria podaria. Seethe ar- 
ticles Anarthra and Podaria, Append. 
ARACHIDNA, in botany, the name ufed by fome authors* 

for 
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for a genus of plants, defcribed by Linnaeus under that of 
arachis. See the article Arachis, Append. 

ARACHIDNOIDES, in botany, the name ufed by fome for a 
genus of plants called by Linnaeus arachis. See the article 
Arachis, Append. 

ARACHIS, in the Linnaean fyftem of botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : the cup 
is a perianthium, divided into two parts ; the flower confifts 
of three papilionaceous petals ; the ftamina are two Tubulated 
filaments, adhering at the bafe, and divided at the top ; the 
antherae are roundifh ; the gcrmen of the piftil is oblong ; 
the ftyle Tubulated, and of the length of the germen ; and 
the ftigma fimple : the fruit is a pod of an oblong oval form, 
narroweft in the middle> with only one cell, containing two 
oblong gibbous feeds. 

This genus comprehends the arachidna and aracbidnoides of 
other authors. Vid. Lintuei Gen. Plant, p. 361. 

ARALIASTRUM, in botany, the name of a diftinct genus 
of plants, otherwife called panax. See the article Panax, 



ARBOR vine, a name ufcd for fome fpecies of convolvulus, or 
bindweed. See the article Convolvulus, Suppl. 

ARCHANGEL, m botany, a name given to the white lami- 
urn, or dead-nettle. See the article Lamium, Suppl. 

ARCTOTHECA, in botany, the name ufed by Vaillant for 
the arSlotis of Linnaeus, See the next article, 

ARCTOTIS, in the Linnaean fyftem of botany, the name of 
a genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : the 
common cup is roundifh and imbricated with fquama; ; the 
compofite flower is radiated ; the proper hermaphrodite ones 
infundibuliform, with the limb divided into five fegments ; 
and the proper female ones Hgulated and of a lanceolated 
fhape ; the tube is extremely fhort ; the ftamina are five very 
fhort capillary filaments ; the antherae are cylindric, of the 
length of the flower, and divided into five parts ; the ger- 
men of the female flowers is ovato-quadragonal, villofe, and 
coronated with very fmali fqu&mae ; the ftyle is filiform ; and 
the ftigmata, which are two in number, oval, thick, and 
erect. There is no pericarpium, the cup ferving inftead of 
one. The feeds are Angle, villofe, coronated with the leaves 
of their proper perianthium, and placed in a circle. The 
receptacle is plane, and fomewhat hairy. Linnai Gen. 
Plant, p. 420. 

ARENjE, funds, in natural hiftory. See the article Sand, 
Cycl. and Suppl. 

ARGENTUM, fthtr, in natural hiftory. See the article Sil- 
ver, Cycl. and Suppl. 

ARISARUM (Suppl.) is alfo the name ufed by fome for a fpecies 
of arum, or wake-robin. See the article Arum, Suppl. 

ARMENIAN bole. See the article Bole armenic, Suppl. 

ARO-ORCHIS, in botany, a name by which fome call a ge- 
nus of plants, defcribed by Linnaeus under that of kampferia. 
See the article Kjempflria, Append. 

ARMY. For difeafes incident to armies, fee the articles Di- 
sease, Camp, Garrison, Hospital, Soldier, isc. 
Append. 

ARROW '-root, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, called 
by authors maranta. See the article Maranta, Append. 

ARSON, in the law of England, a felony at common law, in 
malicioufly and voluntarily burning the houfe of another by 
night or by day. Sec Hawkins's, Pleas of the Crown, B. 1. 
chap. 39. 

As to the punifhment of arfon, it feems now clearly fettled, 
that the principal, not being in holy orders, is excluded from 
the benefit of clergy. See Hawk. lib. cit. B. 2. chap. 33. 
feet. 1 07. 

In fome places this crime is punifhed by burning the offen- 
der. And this was the old Roman law. See Pitifc. Lex. 
Antiq. in voc. Iucendiarius and Incendiary, Append. 

ARTHRODIA, in zoology, the name of a lately eftabliihed 
clafs of animalcules, containing thofe with vifible limbs. See 
the article Animalcules,- Append. 

ASARABACCA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
called by authors a/arum. See the article Asarum, Suppl. 

ASCITES. See the articles Dropsy, Cycl. Suppl. and Append. 

ASCYRUM, in the Linnaean fyftem of botany, the name of 
a genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : the 
cup is a four-leaved perianthium ; the two exterior ones very 
fmall, placed oppolite to each other, and linear; the two 
interior ones large, plane, erect, and cordated ; all of them 
being permanent. The flower confifts of four oval petals ; 
the two exterior ones being oppofite to each other, and very 
large ; the interior ones fmaller. The ftamina are numer- 
ous capillary filaments, connected at their bafes into four 

- diftinct parts ; the anthers are roundifh ; the germen of the 
piftil. is oblong; there is no ftyle : the ftigma is fimple; the 

- fruit is an oblong acuminated capfulc, formed of two valves, 
and included in the larger leaves of the cup ; the feeds are 
numerous, fmall, and roundifh. 

It is extremely like the hypericum in appearance ;<»but thefe cha- 
racters fufficiently diftinguifti them. Vid. Linnesi Gen. Plant, 
p. 369. 
ASH, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of trees, called 
fay authors fraxinus. See Fraxinus, Suppl, 
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Mountain- Ash, a name given by fome to the forbus, orfcrvice- 
tree. See the article Sorbus, Suppl. 

Poifon-Asn, a name given to the toxicodendron of botanifts. 
See the article Toxicodendron, Suppl. 

ASILUS, in zoology, the name of a genus of infects, called 
in Englifh the hornet-fly, or wafp-fly. See the articles HoR- 
NET-^ and WASP-fly, Suppl. 

The diftinguifhing characters of this genus, are thefe : they 
are of the two-winged kind, with a ftyle or oblong body, 
terminated by a protuberance or head, and called a ballancer, 
under each wing : to this add, that the head is furnifhed, 
by way of mouth, with a fnout of a Tubulated figure, which 
is fimple and very fharp at the extremity. They are among 
the largeft of the fly-kind. See the article Fly, Suppl. 
Authors have called thefe infects by the names of Jl4ufc<s 
crabrcniformes, mitfete rapaces, and mufcts vefpiformes. Hill's 
Hift. of Anim. p. 31. 

ASINUS, the afs, in zoology, an animal of the horfe-kind. 
See the article Equus, Suppl 

Though the afs agrees with the horfe in many refpects, it ne- 
verthelefs has but a mean refcmblance to that noble animal ; 
being not only fmaller, but wanting the fymmetry and beauty, 
fo confpicuous in the horfe. 

The afs's ears feem much over-proportioned in length to 
the head. Its eyes are large, but have nothing bright or 
ftriking in them ; the neck is long, but lank ; and the tail 
is very long, but not hairy all the way, as in the horfe. The 
fur of the afs is coarfe and dun, only a ftreak of black runs 
down its back and acrofs the iboulders. 

So nearly allied are the horfe and afs kind, that they will 
copulate together, the produce of which commixture is a 
mule. See the article Mule, Suppl. 

There is a fpecies of wild afs, called zebra, differing greatly 
in the colours and difpofition of its ftreaks from the common 
afs. See Zebra, Append. 

ASPEN -tree, in botany, the Englifh name of the poplar with 
trembling leaves. See the article Poplar, Suppl. 

ASPHODEL, afphodelus, in botany. See the article Aspho- 
delus, Suppl. 

African Asphodel, a name ufed by fome for the phalangium> 
or fpider-wort of Tournefort. See Phalangium, Suppl. 

Lilly- AsvHODHh, the Englifh name of a genus of plants. See 
the article Lilio-asphodelus, Suppl. 

ASS, afnus, in zoology. See the article Asixusfupra. 

JVild Ass, onager and zebra. See the articles Onager, SuppL 
and Zebra, Append. 

ASTERIAS, in zoology, a name ufed by fome naturalifts for 
the ftar-fifh, otherwife called after zn&Jiella marina. See the 
article Stella marina, Suppl. 

ASTHMA (Cycl. and Suppl.)— Dr. Mead has lately given us 
his observations on this Diftemper. Monit. &Piact. Medic. 
Cap. 8. 

Whatever occafions the ambient air to enter the lungs with 
lefs freedom than ufual, brings on this difeafe. Hence it 
may arife, ift. From whatever is an impediment to the ac- 
tion of the diaphragm, the intercoftal and abdominal mulcles. 
2d!y, From whatever obftructs the free paflage of the air in- 
to the afpera arteria, or its ramifications, whether the ob- 
ftruction arifes from a tumor, or from vifcid humors. 3dly, 
The air itfelf may be a caufe, if it be much heavier, or 
lighter than ufual. 4-thly, The tendernefs of the lungs may 
lometimes occafion this diftemper, as appears from thofe 
who are fubject to a difficulty of breathing upon removing 
from the thick air of the town into the clear air of the country. 
5thly, The difficult paflage of the air thro' the lungs may 
be reckoned among the caufes of difficult refpiration. And 
this may happen either from the weaknefs of the heart, or 
the too great thicknek of the blood. 

The method of cure, in this diftemper, muff, vary with its 
caufes. Blood letting is, generally fpeaking, ufeful in every 
fpecies of it. Vomits are ufeful, if the ftomach or lungs be 
loaded with tough phlegm. The body muft be kept open 
with gentle cathartics. Flatulent food and drink ftiould be 
avoided ; exercife ufed 'till wearinefs ; and friction 'till a 
fweat is ready to break out. 

Oxymel of fquills and fimple cinnamon water, or garlkk, 
are good in cafe of vifcid and tough humors. But if the 
fault lie in the nervous juice, the ftrong fmelling gums are 
proper, efpecially the milk of gum ammoniac. Anodynes 
are very hurtful in the firft cafe, but ferviceable in this, if 
joined with volatile falts or fpirits. The paregoric elixir is 
one of the beft of this tribe. 

As every kind of this difeafe is attended with more or lefs. 
effervefcence in the blood, the bark will be found ufeful; 
and the doctor aflures us, that he has known inftances where 
it has done vaft ferviccs mixed with the cinnabar of anti- 
mony. 

ASYLUM, in the hiftory of infects, a name fometimes ufed 
for the gad-fly, called by zoologifts oejirum. See the article 
Oestrum, Suppl. 

ATRACTYLIS, in the Linnaean fyftem of botany, the name 
of a genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : the 
cup is ovated, imbricated, and befet with numerous lan- 
ceolated fquamje-; the flower is compound and radiated; 
6 the 
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the ftamina are five extremely fhort and capillary filaments ; 
the anthers are cylindraceo-tubulofe ; the germen of the 
piftil is very fhort and coronated ; the ftyle is filiform, and 
of the length of the ftamuiaj the ftigma is bifid ; and the 
feeds are of a comprefled turbinated fhape, and covered with 
a plumofe down. Vid. Llnnm Gen. Plant, p. 384. 

Atractylis is alfo the name ufed by Vaillant for die tar- 
thamus, oxbafiard-faffron. Seethe article Carthamus, Suppt. 

AVENS, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, 
called by authors caryophyllata. See Cah.yophyi.lata, 
Suppl. 

AVOCADO, or AvocAno-pear, in batany, a name o-iven by 
fome to the perfect of Pkimier. See Persea, Append. 

AVOSETTA, the Italian or modem name of a genus of 
birds, called in Latin recurvirojlra. See the article Recur 
virostrAj Suppl. 
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AURELIA, in natural hiftory, a fynonymous term with ckry-* 

falls. See the article Chrysalis, Append. 
AURELIANA, in botany, a name ufed by fome writers for 

the Panax, or allheal. See the article Panax, Append. 
AURICULA, a name fometimes ufed for the forjicula, or ear- 
wig. See the article Forficula, Append. 
AURICULARIA, a name ukd by fome for the ear-wig, a 

very troublefome infe£t. See the article Ear-w;^, Append. 
AURUM, gold, in natural hiftory. See the article Gold, 

Suppl. 
AWK, or Auk. See the article Auk, Suppl 
AX-vetch, in botany, the Engliih name of a genus of plants, 

called by authors fecuridqca. See Securidaca, Suppl 
AXUNGIA foils, in natural hiftory, a name ufed by fome 

writers for the fubftance more ufualiy called filfifiaca terra. 

See the nxt\z\e ftleftaca Terra, Suppl 
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jABOON, in zoology, the Englifh name of fuch mon- 
keys as are ufualiy called by naturalifts papiones. See the 
article Papio, Suppl 
BALANCE-^, in zoology. See Ballance-^, Suppl 
BALAUSTINE, a name given to the great double- flowered 

pomegranate. See the article Punica, Suppl. 
BALISTES, in ichthyology. See the article Ballistes, 

Suppl 
BALM, in botany, the fame with baum. See Baum. 
BALSAM of capevi, or capivi, in pharmacy and natural hif- 
tory. See the article Balsam of copaiba, Suppl • 
Jlddle-BAtsAM, or Balsam.- apple, the name of a genus of 
plants, known among authors by that of momordica. See 
the article Momordica, Suppl. 
BALSAM-fra.', in botany, a name ufed by fome writers for the 

terebinthm, or turpentine-tree. See Terebinthus, Suppl 
BALSAMIC A fcandc-ns , a name by which fome call the large 
fruited white bryony' of Ceylon. See the article Bryonia 
alba, Suppl 
BALSAMINE, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, called 

by authors balfamina. See the article Balsamina, Suppl 
BALSAMITA, in botany, the name by which fome call coft- 

mary, a fpecies of tanzy. See Tanacetum, Suppl 
BAN t,-berry, in botany, the Englifh name ufed by fome for the 
herb chrlflopher. See the article Christophoriana, 
Suppl 
BAR (Suppl) —To Bar orSxRiKE a vein, among farriers, an 
operation performed onthe veins ofahorfe's legs, or other parts 
of his body, in order to ftop the courfe, and leffen the quan- 
tity of malignant humors prevailing there. 
It is thus performed : the farrier opens the fkin, after dif- 
engaging the vein, ties it above and below, and then ftrikes 
between the two ligatures. Spovtfm. DiiSt. in voc. 
BARRACKS, in military affairs, buildings to lodge foldiers 
in fortified towns, or others. Thus we fay the barracks of 
the Savoy, of Dublin, c3V. 

Barracks, when damp, are greatly prejudicial to the health 
of the foldiers lodged in them ; occafioning dyfenteries, in- 
termitting fevers, "coughs, rheumatic pains, is'c. For which 
reafon quarter- matters ought to be careful in examining every 
barrack, offered by the magistrates of a place ; rejecting all 
ground floors in houfes that have either been uninhabited, or 
have any figns of moifture. Vid. Pringle, Obferv. on the 
Difeafes of the Army, p. 13, 37, 81 and 97. 
BARREN-itwrr, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of 
plants, known among authors by that of epimedium. See 
Epimedium, Suppl 
BARBADOES-r/?m7, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus 
of plants, called by authors malpighia. See M A L p 1 G h i a, 
Suppl 
BARBADOEs-tar, a name fometimes ufed for the thick black 
kind of piffafphakum. See the article Pissasphaltum, 
Suppl 
BASELLA, in botany, the name ufed by fome botanifts for 

the cufcuta, or dodder. See the article Cuscuta, Suppl 
BATATAS, the name by which the plant producing our po- 
tatoes is fometimes called. See the article. Potatoes, Suppl 
and Append. 
BATCHELOR's button, in botany, the Englifh name of a 
genus of plants, called by authors lychnis. See Lychnis, 
Suppl 



Batchelor's pear, a name ufed by fome for feveral fpecie* 
of fahmum, pr night- fhade. See Solanum, Suppl 

BATTERING-/-?//;, in the military art of the antients. See 
Aries, Cycl 

BAUM (Suppl.) — Turky-BA\JM, a name given by fome to the 
dracocet.halon. See the article Dracocephalon, Suppl 

Shrul'by-BAUM, a name ufed by fome for a genus of plants, 
called by authors molucca. See Molucca, Suppl 

BAY (Suppl) — Alexandria-si ay, in botany, a name given to 
the rufcus, or butcher's broom. See Ruscus, Suppl 

Cherry-BAY,or cberry-LAVREL, in botany, the Englifh names of 
agenus of plants, called byLinnanis padus. See Padus, Append. 

Dwarf -Bay, a name fometimes given to the ihymclcsa of au- 
thors. See the article Thymeljea, Suppl 

Indian Bay, a name given by fome to a fpeci.es of myrtle. 
See the article Myrtus, Suppl 

Rofe-BAY, a name ufed by fome writers for the cbamarododen- 
dros. See Chamjerododendros, Suppl 

Sweet flowering Bay, the Engliih name of a genus of plants, 
defcribed by Linnseus under that of magnolia. Sse Magno- 
lia, Suppl. 

BEAD (Suppl) — BzATi-tree, in botany, the Engliih name of a 
genus of trees, called by authors azedardth. See Azedarach, 
Suppl. 

BEAM-rw, in botany, a name given to the cratisgus. See 
the article Crataegus, Suppl 

Hard-BEAM, or /wb-Beam, in botany. See the article Car- 

PINUS, Suppl. 

BEAN (Suppl.) — Bog-BEAK, £«g--BEAN,or buck-BEAN, names 
given to the menyanthes. See the article Menyanthes, Suppl. 

Caper-BEAU, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, 
called by authors fabago. Seethe article Fabago, Suppl 

Trefoil-BEAH, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of 
plants, called by authors cytifus. See Cytisus, Suppl. 

"BsAH-tree, a name given to a genus of plants, called by au- 
thors coralledendron. Seethe article Corallodendron, Sk/>/>/. 

Kidney-BEAK-tree, a name ufed by fome for the glycine of Lin- 
naeus. See the article Glycine, Suppl 

BEAR (Suppl) —Ant-BsATL. See thearticleTAMANDUA, £«/>//. 

Bear's ear, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, known 
among authors by that of auricula. See Auricula, Suppl 

Bear's ear fanicle, in botany, a name given by fome to the 
cortufa of Linnaeus. See the the article Cortusa, Suppl 

Bear's foot, in botany, a name given to feveral fpecies of 
hellebore. See the article Helleborus, Suppl and Helle- 
bore, Cycl 

BEARD (Suppl) — Old man's Beard, in botany, a name given 
by fome to the clematis of authors. See Clematis, Append. 

BECCA-BUNGA, in botany, a name, given to the anagallls 
aouatica, called in 'Englifh brook-Ufne. See the article Ana- 
gallis, Suppl. 

BEDSTRAW, or ladies Bedstraw, in botany, the Englifh 
name of a genus of plants, called by authors gallium. See 
Gallium, Suppl 

BEE-flower, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, 
called by authors ore his. See Orchis, Suppl 

BEE-fy (Suppl) — Humble-BEE-fiy, a fpecies of culex. See the 

articles Humble, Suppl, and Culex, Apfend. 
BEER-^r. See Zythogala, Subft 
BEETLE (Suppl)— Oi [-Beetle, the Englifh name of the 
melee of zooToeifts. Seethe article Meloe, Append. 

B Water- 
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Z^rffr-BEETLE, the Englifh name of a genus of beetles, called 
by Dr. Hill dytifcus. See the article Dytiscus, Append. 

BELI oculus, in natural hiftory. See Oculus beli, Suppl. 

BiiLL-fawer, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of 
plants, called by authors campanula. See the article Cam- 
panula, Supfl. 

BELL-pcppcr, in botany, a name ufcd by fome for the capficum. 
See the article Capsicum, Suppl. 

Bells, or Canterbury Bells, in botany, a name given to the 
campanula. See Campanula, Suppl. 

Hair-BELLSy in botany, a name given to the hyacinth. See 
the article Hyacinth, Suppl. 

BKLLY -ach-weed, in botany, a name given to the ricinoides. 
See the article Ricinoides, Suppl. 

BELMUSK, or Abelmosch, in botany, names ufed for the 
ketmia. Seethe article Ketmia, Suppl. 

BENJAMIN-/?w, in botany, the name of a fpecies of laurus, 
according to Linnaeus, with deciduous leaves, without ribs, 
of an obverfely oval figure. See the article Laurus, Ap- 
pend. 

It is a native of the Eaft and Weft Indies, and is called by 
many late writers arbor limonii folio >, benzoinum fundem, by 
reafon benzoin is procured from it. See Benzoin, Suppl. 

BENNET-/w£, herba benediSla, a name ufed by fome for the 
caryophyllata, or avens. See Caryophyllata, Suppl. 

BERBERRY, or Barberry-£k/2>, in botany. See the ar- 
ticle Berberm, Suppl. 

BERNARD the hermit, the Englifh name of a fpecies of J quill. 
See the article Squilla, Append. 

BETHLEHEMyfor, in botany, a name given to the ornitho- 
galum. See the article Ornithqgalum, Suppl. 

BILtQNY (Suppl.) — /^tffrr-BETONY, a name given to the fro- 
phularia, or fig-wort. See the article Scrophularia, Suppl, 

B&ZOAR-goat, a name ufed for the Indian antelope, or ga- 
zella, on account of the bezoarfhne found in its ftomach. 
See Gazella, Suppl. 

BIFOL, in botany, a name given by fome to the ophris, or 
twyblade. See the article Ophris, Suppl. 

BILBERRY, in botany, an Englifh name given to the vacci- 
mum, or v'ttis idaa of authors, catted alfo the whortk-berry. 
See Vitis idesa, Suppl. 

BILE (Cycl.) — The influence of bile upon the animal ceco- 
nomy is allowed to be very great. By its fermentative qua- 
lity, it promotes digeftion ; in which refpect, it differs wide- 
ly from vegetable bitters, which are retarders of fermenta- 
tion. Vid. Pringle, Obferv. on the Difeafes of the Army, 

P- 377- 

However, in one thing, it agrees with them, viz. as a cor- 
rector of acidities. Id. ibid. p. 378. , 

Bile fpeedily corrupts, but not to fuch an high or ofFenfive 
degree as the blood or fibrous parts of the body. To this 
corruption of the bile, as one caufe, Dr. Pringle attributes 
the paroxyfms in bilious fevers : nay, all bilious diforders, as 
the cholera morbus, dyfentery, &c. are thought to be chiefly 
owing to, a redundance or corruption of the bile. Hence, 
the reafon why thefe diforders are moft frequent in hot coun- 
tries, and in armies when much expofed to the fun, is, that 
the bile, if not more abundant, is in fuch circumftances more 
corrupted than ufual. Id. ibid. p. 184. 74. 
BILIOUS fever (Suppl.)— Dr. Pringle, inhisObfervationsonthe 
Difeafes of the Army, remarks, that the bilious or putrid fever 
is epidemic in camps, efpecially in low and marfhy countries, 
where the air being full of moift and putrid effluvia, tends to 
relax the fibres and promote putrefaction. As to the fymp- 
toms of the bilious fever, it always begins with chillnefs and 
laffitude, pains of the head and bones, and a diforder at the 
ftomach. At night the fever runs high ; the heat and thirft 
are great ; the tongue is parched ; the head aches violently ; 
the perfen gets no reft, and often becomes delirious ; but ge- 
nerally in the morning an imperfect fweat brings on a remif- 
fion of all the fymptoms. In the evening the paroxyfm re- 
turns, but without any cold fit, and is commonly worfe than 
the former: on the fecond morning it remits as before. Thefe 
periods go on, daily, 'till the fever changes infenfibly, either 
info a confirmed or into an intermitting fhape. Sometimes 
loofe ftools carry off the fit, and lupply the place of fweats : 
however, tho' it refembles an ague in many particulars, yet 
it is rare to meet with a real ague in the camp, unlefs the 
perfon has been ill of it before he took the field. The re- 
jniffions ufually appear from the beginning, efpecially if the 
patient has been plentifully blooded : but fometimes there are 
no remiflions for the laft two or three days. Hsemorrhao-es 
of the nofe happen frequently in the height of the paroxyfm, 
and always bring on the rem'iffion (boner and make it fuller. 
Vomiting or purging have the like effects. The fits are fel- 
dom preceded by fhiverings, or any fenfe of cold after the 
firft attack ; the pulfe is always full and quick during the 
paroxyfms, and in the remiflions it ftill indicates fome de- 
gree of fever. The blood is florid, the crafTamentum is firm, 
in large quantity, and finks in the ferum. Whilft the wea- 
ther continues warm, the bilious fymptoms are moft frequent, 
but as winter approaches, the inflammatory ones prevail. See 
Inflammatory. 
The doctor enumerates other fymptoms, as crudenefs of the 



urine, bilious ftools, coftivenefs, &c. and farther obferves, 
that the infantry are more liable to it than the cavalry. 
As to the cure of the camp-fever, before it becomes continued 
it depends upon the proper ufe of evacuations, the neutral 
falts, and the bark. Bleeding he judges indilpenfible ; which 
he would have repeated once or oftner, according to the ur- 
gency of the fymptoms. After bleeding it will be neceflary 
to give an emetic, the beft time for doing which is in the 
remiflion of the fever, and rather fooner after a paroxyfm 
than before one. He adds, however, that vomits do harm 
when the ftomach is any wife inflamed ; in which cafe they 
ought never to be given. Ipecacuanha is the fafeft and ea- 
fieft, but antimonials make the moft efficacious vomit. If 
the body remains coftive, it is neceflary to open it with fome 
lenient phyfic ; and especially if the bowels are affected with 
pains, or a tenefmus. He Iikewife recommends fait of worm- 
wood, lemon-juice, fpiritus mindereri, and the bark; which 
laft ought not to be given till the urine breaks, and the in- 
termiflions take place. Bleeding and purging are alfo ne- 
ceflary before the bark ought to be given : it anfwers beft in 
fubftance adminiftered in rhenifh wine, after {landing a night 
in infuiion. 

If, after remiflions or intermiffions, the difeafe changes into 
a continued fever, bleeding becomes neceflary, unlefs other 
fymptoms forbid it ; but whether there be room for bleed- 
ing or no, blifters are not only ufeful, but the beft remedy. 
To thefe may be joined the neutral falts and diaphoretic 
powders. But, tho' a fweat be the proper crifis, it ouo-ht 
never to be promoted by theriaca, or the like hot medicines ; 
unlefs the pulfe mould fink and the petechia or other bad 
fymptoms appear : in which cafe the warmer alexipharmics 
are neceflary, as the difeafe has changed into a malignant 
fever. Pringle, Obferv. on Difeafes of the Army, p, i6< 
and 202. feq. See Malignant catarrhal Fever, Suppl. and 
Malignant, Append. 

BILOCULAR, in botany, is applied to a capfule having two 
cells. See Capsule, Cycl. 

BlND-weed (Suppl.) — Black-BiKn-weed, a name fometimes 
forufed the tamnus. See the article Tamnus, Cycl. 

Pricily-BiKD-weed, a name given to the fmilaxot authors. See 
the article Smilax, Suppl. ' 

Sea-BiND-wecd, the Englifh name of adiftinct genus of plants, 
called by botanifts foldanclla. See the article Soldanella 
Suppl. 

BINN, (Suppl) or Bin, the peafe and whole oatmeal, ufed 
at Sea, and which are apt to fpoil in cafks, Dr. Hales pro- 
pofes to prevent this, by putting them into large bins, with 
falfe bottoms of hair clothes laid on bars, whereby frefh air 
may be blown upwards thro' them, at proper times, with 
fmall ventilators. See Ventilator, Append. 

BINOMIAL (Cycl.)—Impotftb!c Binomial, in algebra, is 
ufed for a binomial, one of the terms of which is an impof- 
fible quantity. Thus, a -f- y' — bb, is an impofftble binomial. 

Binomial furd is ufed for a binomial, the terms of which are 
furds ; as, */ a -f- »/ b, or a m -\-b»>, if m and n be frac- 
tions. The term binomial furd, is alfo applied to any quan- 
tity having a rational part and a furd part, as 25 -f- */ 968. 
For the extraction of roots of binomial furds, fee Newtou*s 
Arithmetica Univerfalis, and Mac Laurin's Algebra, p. 
114— 130. 

Binomial curve is ufed for a curve, the ordinate of which is 
exprefled by a binomial. Thus if the ordinate of a curve be 

a N * 

of this form xX e+fx + , the curve is called a binomial 
curve. Stirling, Method, differ, p. 58. 

Binomial theorem is often ufed to fignify Sir Ifaac Newton's 
theorem for raifing a binomial to any power, or for extracting 
any root of a binomial. See Root, Suppl, 

BIOTA, in zoology, a name introduced by Dr. Hill for the 
polype. See the article Polype, Suppl. 

It is of a cylindric figure, but variable j the tentacula are 
arranged in a fingle feries round the aperture of the mouth, 
at the extremity of the body. There are feveral fpecies of 
this animal. 

Linnaeus calls this creature hydra, no doubt, from the repro- 
duction or repullulation of the parts, when cut off ; and 
this name, biota, is Iikewife given it on the fame account, 
being derived from (3to?, life. 

BIRCH (Suppl.) — BiRCH-tree of America, a name given by 
fome to the terebinthus, or turpentine-tree. See Terebin- 
th us, Suppl. 

BIRD (Cycl. and Suppl, )-*—Admijftve Birds, aves admijftva, 
in the augural fcience of the antients, were birds of a happy 
omen, which denoted the approbation of the gods in an enter- 
prize. Danet.hex. invoc. Baxt. Glofl*. p, 35. feq. 
In which fenfe aves admiffha ftand oppofed to arciva aves. 

Bird's cherry, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of 
plants, called by Linnaeus padus. See Padus, Append. 

Bird's eye, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, called 
by authors adonis fas. See the article Adonis yfej, Suppl. 

Bird's foot, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, called by 
authors ornithopodium. See the article Ornithopqdium, $«£/>/. 

Bird's foot trefoil, a name given to fome fpecies of lotus. See 
the article Lotus, Suppl. 

Bird- 
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BiRD-lhne. See LiME-twigs, Suppl. 

IVater-BiRV-lime. See LlME-twigs, Suppl. 

Bird's ?iej}, in botany, a name ufed by fome for the daunts, or 
carrot. See the article Daucus, SuppL 

Bird)* pepper, a name given to thtsceig/uitm, 'ox Guinea pep- 
per. See the article Capsicum, SuppL 

Bird's tongue. Sec Lingua avis, SuppL 

BIRTH (Cycl. and SuppL)— Difficult Birth. See the article 
Delivery, SuppL 

BISHOP'j weed, in botany, the Englifh name of the ammi. See 
the article Ammi, SuppL 

BITTER (SuppL) — Bitters arefaid to refift putrefaction and mo- 
derate fermentation : hence appears their ufe inputrid diforders. 
Bitters likewife correct acidities, and aflift digeftion, by bracing 
the fibres of the ftomach. 

BiTTER-fweet, in botany, the Englifh name of the folanum 
fcandcns, or climbing nightfhade. See the article Solanum, 
Suppl. 

Bitter vetch, the Englifh name of the orobus. See the article 
Orobus, Suppl. 

Bitter wort, the Englifh name for the gentiana of authors. 
Seethe article Gentiana, Suppl. 

BLACK berry, the Englifh name of a genus of plants called by 
authors r«4«. See the article Ruisus, Suppl. 

BLAcK-bind-weed, or BLACK-uryony, a name given to the tam- 
nus of authors. See the article Tamnus, Suppl. 

Bl ACK-t/mru, a name ufed by fome for the primus fylvejlris, or 
floe-tree. See the article Prunus, Suppl. 

BLADDER-Aim. See the article Lotus, infra. 

Bladder-;;!,*, in botany, the Englifh name of the f/aphyhden- 
dron. See the article Staphylodendron, Suppl. 

African Bladder-;;;^, a name given to the royena of LinnKUs. 
See the article Royena, Suppl. 

Laurel-leaVed-BLABDER-nut, the name ufed by fome for the Do- 
donasa of Linnaeus. See the article DodoNjEA, Suppl. 

Bladder-/?™, a name given by fome to the colutea. See the 
article Colutea. Suppl. 

BLA r FA hyzantia, in the materia medica. See the article 
U n g u I s odoraius, Suppl. 

BLEEDING, (Suppl.) according to Dr. Pringle, is the molt in- 
difpenfible of all remedies in inflammatory difeafes ; to the 
delaying of which too long, or not repeating it, are chiefly 
owing the bad confequences of colds, as dangerous fevers, 
rheumatifms, and confumptions. He obferves farther, that, 
in general, young practitioners are apt to be too fparing in 
Jetting blood, by which means many lives arc loft : for a fur- 
geon may be affined a foldier will never complain of a cough, 
or pains with inflammatory fymptoms, wherein Heeding is not 
necefl'ary ; and from the fizinefs of the blood, and continu- 
ance of the complaints, he is ta judge of the neceflity of re- 
peating it, which, in cafe of a ftitch, or difficult breathing, 
is never to be delayed. In inflammatory cafes, from twelve 
to fifteen ounces may be taken for the firft Heeding, and fome- 
what lefs for all the reft ; and when it is necefl'ary to exceed 
this quantity, it may be proper to follow Cell'us's rule, in 
minding the colour of the blood whilft it flows, and when it 
is of a blackifh caft, which is always the cafe in difficult 
breathing and great inflammations, to let it run till it be- 
comes more florid. In all cafes where plentiful Heeding is in- 
dicated, it is beft to do it in bed, to prevent fainting ; and we 
may obferve, that a peribn will bear the lofs of a much greater 
quantity of blood if the ftream is fmall, than by a large ori- 
fice, which fome have thought necefl'ary for making a more 
fpeedy revulfion. 

Bleeding is highly neceffary in the phrenitis, ophthalmia, 
quinfey, rheumatifm, cough, hectic fits, and, in general, in 
all inflammatory cafes. See Pringle's Obfervations on the Dif- 
eafes of the Army, paffim. 

It is to be obferved, however, that, in malignar : and putrid 
diforders Heeding frequently renders them more malignant, 
and therefore to be omitted, or at lead not repeated unlefs 
there appear evident marks of inflammation. See the articles 
Malignant fever, Bilious fever, Dysentery, cffV. 

BLISTERS (Suppl.) are often necefl'ary in inflammatory dif- 
orders, as the phrenitis, ophthalmia, quinfey, pleurify, tsfc. 
as well as in chronic diftempers, fuch as palfies, &e. See 
Phrenitis, Ophthalmia, csV. Suppl. 

BLITE, in hufbandry. See the articles Blight and Rubigo, 
Suppl. 

BLOIS, Bole of Blois, Bolus Blefenfis. See the article Ble- 

SEN/SIS bolus, Suppl. 
BLOOD (Suppl. J — In order to afcertain the colour of thedifferent 
parts of corrupted Hood, Dr. Pringle made the following experi- 
ment. Hetookafreih quantity without any inflammatory cruft, 
and divided it into the crafi'amentum, the ferum with a few red 
globules in it, and the pure ferum. The phials containing 
thefc feveral liquors were put into a furnace, where they ftood 
fome days, till they became thoroughly putrid. 
The craffamentum was changed from a deep crimfon to a 
dark livid colour ; fo that when any portion of it was diluted 
with water, it appeared of a tawney hue. Of the fame colour 
was the ferum in which the red globules remained. But the 
pure ferum, after becoming turbid, dropped a white purulent 
fediment, and changed into a faint olive green. 
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From this experiment he concludes, that the ichor of fordes, 
and that of dyfentery fluxes, coufifts of the ferum tinged with 
a fmall quantity of red blood putrificd ; and that when the fe- 
rous veffels are of a tawney caft, we are not to refer that co- 
lour to inflammation, but to a fudden folution of fome of the 
red globules mixed with the ferum. 

A few drops of this putrid craffamentum was mixed with the 
recent urine of a healthy perfon, which it immediately chang- 
ed into a flame-coloured water, common in fevers and in the 
fcurvy. After {landing an hour or two, the fame gathered a 
cloud, reiembling what is feen in the crude urine of perfons 
in acute diftempers. 

As to a green ferum, it is perhaps never to be feen in the vef- 
fels of a living body, fince it is not to be fuppofed that a per- 
fon could furvive fo great a change of the blood. In foul ulcers, 
indeed, and in other fores, where the ferum is left to ftagnate 
long, the matter is found of a greenifh colour, and is then al- 
ways acrimonious. But the effefls of a green ferum is no 
where to be fo much dreaded as in the cafe of an afcites, where 
it is colleaed in fo large a quantity. Of which we had, fome 
time fince, almoft a fatal inftance in Mr. Cox, furgeon at Pe- 
terborough, who, upon tapping a woman but a few hours af- 
ter death, was fo aft'eaed with the poifonous fteams of aoreen 
ferum, that he was prefently feized with a peftilential fever, 
and narrowly efcaped with his life. 

In regard to the fediment which the ferum dropped on be- 
coming turbid, and which refembled well digefted matter, the 
doaor thinks it a terreftrial fubftance, intended for the nourish- 
ment or reparation of the folid ; in which opinion he was the 
more confirmed by obferving a like fediment in the urine of 
men in perfect health: and therefore concludes that the pus, 
or digefted matter of fores, is nothing but this fubftance fe- 
parated from the ferum of the blood. And hence it is that all 
large ulcers are extremely weakening, from the great exDence 
of blood in furnifhing this fubftance. Hence alfo it is* that 
iflues are of more confequence for making drains, than one 
would expea from the vifible evacuation : as near as the do- 
Sor could guefs, an ounce of ferum, after (landing fome days, 
not furnifhing more of this matter than what miditbe produced 
in the daily difcharge of a large pea-iflue, or from a feton. 
Pringle, Obferv. on Difeafes of the Army, Append, p. 386, 
feq. Experim. xlv. 

There are frequent inftances of the tawney colour of the ferum, 
the refolution of the craffamentum, and even of the oftenfive 
fmell of blood recently drawn. And, indeed, if we reflea how 
putrefcent blood is in a heat equal to that of the human body, 
we maybe convinced, that no fooiier is the perfpiration by the 
lungs impeded, than a corruption begins in the whole mafs ; 
which, if not timely prevented, brings on fome putrid dif- 
eafe. If the acrimony is great and fudden, a fever or flux will 
enfue ; but if the accumlation is fo flow that the body grows 
habituated to the putrefaaion, a fcurvy prevails. This is 
the cafe in long voyages, on board unventilated fliips ; in 
marftiy countries ; and, in a leffer degree, in all northerly 
climates, in moiil fituations. Id. p. 400. 

BLooD-yWr, in botany, the Englifh name of the hamanthus. 
Seethe article HiEMANTHUS, Suppl. 

BLOWER, among dealers in horfes, a term ufed for fuch horfes 
as wheeze much, without wanting wind. See the article 
Wheezing, Suppl. 

BOAR (Suppl. J The wilder, among the huntfmen, has feveral 
names, according to its different ages ; the firft year it is 
called a pig of the founder ; the fecond it is called a hog ; the 
third, a hog-fleer ; and the fourth, a boar ; when leaving the 
faunder he is called a fmgler or J 'angler. 

The boar generally lives to twenty-five or thirty years, if he 
efcapes accidents. The time of going to rut is in December, 
and lafts about three weeks. They feed on all forts of fruits, 
and on the roots of many plants ; the root of fern in particu- 
lar feems a great favourite with them : and when they fre- 
quent places near the fca coafts, they will defcend to the lhores 
and demolifli the tenderer fhell-fifh in very great numbers. 
Their general places of reft are among the thickeft buflies 
that can be found, and they are not eafily put up out of them, 
but will Hand the bay a long time. In April and May they 
fleep more found than at any other time of the year, and this 
is therefore the fuccefsful time for the taking them in the toils. 
When a boar is rouzed out of the thicket, he always goes from 
it, if poflible, the fame way by which he came to it ; and 
when he is once up, he will never ftop till he comes to fome 
place of more fecurity. If it happens that a faunder of them are 
found together, when any one breaks away, the reft all fol- 
low the fame way. When the boar is hunted in the wood, 
where he was bred, he will fcarce ever be brought to quit it ; 
lie will fometimes make toward the fides to liften to the noife 
of the dogs, but retires into the middle again, and ufually 
dies or efcapes there. When it happens that a hoar runs 
a-head, he will not be ftopt, or put out of his way by man 
or beaft, fo long as he has any ftrength left. He makes no 
doubles nor Groffings when chafed ; and when killed makes no 
noife, if an old boar ; the fows and pigs will fqueak when 
wounded. 

The feafon for hunting the wild boar begins in September and 
ends in December, when they go to rut. If it be a large boar, 
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and one that has lain long at reuS he mint be hunted with a 
great number of dogs, and thofe fuch as will keep clofe to 
him, and the huntfman, with his fpear, fhould always be 
riding in among themj and charging the boar as often as he 
can, to dilcourage him : fuch a boar as this, with five or fix 
couple of dogs, will run to the firft convenient place of fhel- 
ter, and there ftand at bay, and make at them as they attempt 
to come up with him. 

There ought always to be relays alfo fet of the befl* and 
ftauncheft hounds in the kennel ; for if they are of young 
eager dogs, they will be apt to feize him, and be killed or 
fpoiled before the reft come up. The putting collars with bells 
about the dogs necks is a great fecuriry for them, for the boar 
will not fo foon firike at them when they have thefe, but will 
rather run before them. The huntfmen generally kill the 
boar with their fwords or (pears ; but great caution is necei- 
fary in making the blows, for he is very apt to catch them up- 
on his fnout or tufks, and if wounded and not killed, he will 
attack the huntfmen in the raoft furious manner. The places 
to give the wound with the fpear is either between the eyes in 
the middle of the forehead or in the moulder, both thele places 
make the wound mortal. 

When this creature makes at the hunter there is nothing for 
it but courage and addrefs, if he flies for it he is furcly over- 
taken and killed ; if the boar comes ftrait up, he is to be re- 
ceived at the point of the fpear; but if he makes doubles and 
windings, he is to be watched very cautioufly, for he will at- 
tempt getting hold of the fpear in his mouth, and if he does io 
nothing can fave the huntfman but another perfon attacking 
him behind ; he will on this attack the fecond perfon, and the 
firft muft then attack him again ; two people will thus have 
enough to do with him, and were it not for the forks of the 
boai-lpears that make it impoffible to prefs forward upon 
them, the huntfman who gives the creature his death's wound 
would feldom efcape falling a facrifice to his revenge for "it. 
The modern way of boar-hunting is generally to dif patch the 
creature by all the huntfmen ftriking him at once; but the 
antient Roman way was, for a perfon on foot, armed with a 
fpear, to keep the creature at bay, and in this cafe the boar 
Would run of himfelf upon the fpear to come at the huntfman, 
and puili forward till the fpear pierced him through. 
The hinder claws of a boar are called guards. 
In the corn he is faid to feed; in the meadows or fallow fields, 
to routj worm, or fern ; in a clofe, to graze. 
The boat is farrowed with as many teeth as he will ever have, 
his teeth incrcafing only in bignefs, not in number; among 
thefe there are four called tujhes or tujks, the two biggeft of 
which do not hurt when he ftrikes, but ferve only to whet the 
other two loweft, with winch the beaft defends himfelf, and 
frequently kills, as being greater and longer than the reft. 
Gent. Recr. p. i, y, and 1 19. Trev. Diet. Univ. torn. iv% p. 
1489, voc. Sanglicr. 

It is very remarkable, that thefe creatures in the Weft Indies 
are fubjecr. to the ftone in a very remarkable manner : few of 
them are abfolutely free from it, yet fcarce any have the ftones 
of any confiderable fize. It is common to find a great num- 
ber in the fame bladder, and they are ufually of about a fcruple 
weight, and are angular, and that with great regularity, each 
having fife angles. Phil. Tfarif. h. xxxvi. 
Among the 'antient Romans boar's fkfh was a delicacy ; a boar 
fcrved up whole was a dim of ftate. Pit'ifc. Lex. Ant. torn. i. 
p. r2c. voc. Apes. 

The bear was fometlmes alfo the military enfign borne by the 
Roman armies, in lieu of the eagle. Salmuih. adPancirol. 
P. I. tit. liii. p. 278. 

Among phyficians a boars, bladder has been reputed a fpecific 
for the epilepfy. Friend, Hift. ol'Phyf. torn. ii. p. 280. The 
tufh of the wild boar ftiil panes with fome as of great efficacy 
inquinzies and pleurifies. Alleyn, Difpenf. p. 150. 

Boar, in the manege. A horfe is faid to boar, when he flioots, 
out his nofe as high as his ears, and toffesitin the wind. Guitl.- 
Gent. Diet, in voc. 

BOLBONACH, in botany, a name given to the lunaria of au- ! 
thors. Seethe article Lunaria, Suppl. 

BOLE (Suppl.) — See the article Bolus, Suppl. and Append. 

BOLUS Blefenf.s. See the article Blesensis bolus, Suppl. 

Bolus Etrufca, the fame with Etrufca terra. See the article 
Etrusca terra, Suppl. 

Bolus Golib'ergenjh, the fame with terra Goltbergenfts. See the 
article Golteercensis terra, Suppl. 

Bolus Lemnia, the fame with terra Lemnia. See the article 
Lemnia n earth, Suppl. 

Bolus Livonica, the fame with the Livoniea terra. See the ar- 
ticle Li'vonica terra, Suppl. 

Bolus Noe'erwha, the fame lame with terra Noceriana. See the 
■article Noceriana terra, Suppl. 

Bolus Venet'a. See the article Ve neta bolus, Suppl. 

BONANA, in botany, the name ufed for a genus of plants call- 
ed by authors mufa. See the article Musa, Suppl. 

BONE (QjpLitiA Suppl.)— AW forts of bone may beftained, or 
dyed, any kind of colour, as directed under the article Ivory, 
Append. 

BOREA, a name given by the antients to a fpecies of jafper, 
of a blueifh green colour. Sec the article Jasper, Append. 



BORECOLE, in botany, a name ufed for a fpecies of Waffled . 
See the article Brassica, Suppl. 

BOTRYS, in botany, a name fometimes given to a fpecies of 
chenopodium, called alfo oak of Jerufalem. See the article 
Chenopodium, Suppl. 

BOTRYTIS, in botany, the name given by Micheli to a ge- 
nus of mofles, called by authors byfus. See the article B ys- 
stts, Suppl. 

BOTTLE (Suppl.)— BIucBottle, a name ufed for the cyanus 
of authors. Scathe article Cyanus, Suppl. 

BOWER( Suppl.)— Ladies Bower, 01 virgin's Bower, names 
given by us to a diftincr genus of plants called by botanifts cle- 
tamitis. See the article Virgin' 1 -*' bower. Suppl, 

BOX~thofn, la botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants 
called by authors lycium. See the article Lycium, Append. 

BRACHIONUS, in zoology, the name of a genus of animal- 
cules of the arthrodia kind, containing all the wheel animals. 
See the articles Artkrodia and Animalcule, Append. 
and Wheel, Suppl 

BRACHURI, in zoology, a name given by Dr. Hill to a genus 
tit animalcules of the tailed kind. See the article Animal- 
cule, Suppl. and Append. 

Thefe animalcules are of a roundifh figure, with tails fhorrer 
than their bodies ; their fkiu is perfectly fmooth, thin, and 
colourlels. They are frequent in water-ponds, in pepper- 
water, and many other infufions of vegetable fubftances See 
Hill, Hift. Anim. p. 6, fea. 

BRACHYPYRENIA, in natural hiftory, a genus of foflils of 
the clafs offeptarits. See the article Septarije, Suppl. 
The brachypyrenia have a fhort roundifh nucleus, enclofed by 
and contained within the body of the mafs. 

BRAMA inarina, the fea-bream, in ichthyology, a fpecies of 
Jparus, according to Artedi. See the articleSpARUs, Sppul. 

BRAMBLE, or Bramble &//7j, in botany, the Englifh name 
of a genus of plants called by authors rubus. Seethe article 
Rubus, Suppl. 

BRAMBLING, in zoology. See the article Bramble, Suppl. 

BR ANCK urftne, a name ufed by fome authors for the acanthus. 
See the article Acanthus, Suppl. 

BRASSE, in ichythology, a name fometimes given to thelucio- 
perca, a fpecies of pearch. See the articles Perca and Lu- 

CIOPERCA, Suppl. 

BREAD( Suppl.)— S.jfotm'sR^x ad, in botany, the Englifh name 
of the carob -tree, defcribed by Tournefort under that ofliliqua. 
See the article Siliqua, Suppl. 

BREAM (Suppl.)— Sm-Bream, brama marina, in ichthyology, 
& fpecies of Jparus. See the article Sparus, Suppl. 

BREAST (Suppl.) — Difeafes of the Breast. See' the article 
Asthma, Append, 

BRIAR, in botany, a name given to feveral fpecies of rofe. See 
the article Rose, Suppl. 

BRIMSTONE wort, in botany, a name given to the puceda- 
num of authors. See the article Pucedanum, Suppl. 

BRIONY, in botany. See the article Erionia, Suppl. 

BRISTOL ^?ztw, in botany, a name ufed by fome for the 
lychnis. See the article Lychnis, Suppl. 

BROCADE (Cycl.)~BKOCAQE-Jhell, the Englifh name of a 
fpecies of cylindrus. See the article Cylindrus, Suppl. 
It is of a fdvery white colour variegated with brown. 

BROCATELLO, a name ufed by our lapidaries for the white 
and gold veined red marble. See the article Marble, Suppl. 

BROCOLI, among gardeners. See Broccoli, Suppl. 

BROMELIA, in the Linnaean fyftem of botany, the name of a 
genus of plants called by Tournefort ananas. See the article 
Ananas, Suppl. 

BROOM( Suppl.) — Butcher's Broom, in botany, the Englifh 
name of a genus of plants called by authors rujeus. See the 
article Ruse us, Suppl. 

Green, and white Broom, names given to the fpartium of au- 
thors. See the article Spartium, Suppl. 

Spanijh Broom, fpartium, in botany. See the article Sparti- 
um, Suppl. 

BKooM-lime, a name ufed for the plant known anion* authors 
by that of veronica. See the article Veronica. 

BRoc-M-rape, a name given to the orobanche of authors. See 
the article Orobanche, Suppl. 

BROWN wort, in botany, a name given fometimes to the bru~ 
nella, ox prunella of authors. See the article Prunella, Suppl. 

Brown wort is alfo fometimes ufed for the fcrophularia. See 
the article Scrophularia, Suppl. 

BRUISE wort, in botany, a name given by fome authors to 
the lychnis. See the article Lychnis, Suppl. 

BRUSH (Suppl.) — S^r-BRUSH, the name by which fome 
call the barbajovls, a diftind genus of plants. Seethe ar- 
ticle Barba Jovis, Suppl. 

BUBO, in ornithology. See the article Owl, Suppl. and 
Append. 

BUCEROS, in ornithology, the name of a fpecies of raven 
found in the Eaft Indies, China, and Tartary. Its head, neck, 
rump, and tail are of a gloffy black without the leaft tinge of 
any other colour. It is of the bignefs of a well grown pul- 
let : its head is remarkably large, as is its beak, which has a 
confiderable gibbollry towards the bafe, rifmg above the reft 
of the furface. See Hill, Hift. Am'm. p. 383. 
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BUCK.'s horn, or barfs horn plantain, in botany, names given 
to the coronopus of authors. See the article Coronopus, 
Suppl. 

Buck's born crefs, in botany, a name given to the naflurtmm of 

authors. See the article Nasturtium, Suppl. 
'BucK-thorn, in botany, the Englifli name of a genus of plants 
called by authors rhamnus. See the article Rhamnus, 

Sett-BxjcK-tbortt, in botany, a name given to the rhanmoides of 

authors. See the article Rhamnoides, Suppl. 
Buck-zu&at/j in botany, the Englifli name of the fagopyritm of 

authors. See the article Fagopyrum, Suppl. 
BUDDING, among gardeners, the fame with innoculation, or 

innoculating. See the article Innoculation, Cycl. and 

Suppl. 
BUGG, in the hiftory of infects, the Englifli name of the ci- 

mcx. See the article Cimex, Suppl. 
Bugg is alfo the Englifh name of another genus of infects found 

on feveral trees. See the article Chermes, Append. 
Houfe Bugg, in the hiftory of infecls, the Englifh name of a 

fpecies^of coccus. See the article Coccus, Append. 
BUGLOSS (Suppl.) — Viper's Bugloss, in botany, the Eng- 
lifli name of the echium. See the article Echium, Suppl. 
BULBINE, in botany, a name ufed by ibme for the phalanguim 

or fpider-wort of Tournefort. See the article Phal angium, 

Suppl. 
BVLL-frog, the Englifh name o( the largeft fpecies of the frog 

kind. See the articles Frog and Rana, Suppl. 
BULL ACE- tow, in botany, a name given to a fpecies of the 

primus, or plum tree. See the article Prunus, Suppl. 
BULLY-f?w, in botany, a name given to the cainito or cbry- 

fophylbtm of authors. See the article Chrysophyllum, 

Append. 
BUNIUM, in the Linna?an fyftem of botany, the name of a 

genus of plants called by Tournefort bulbocajhmum. See the 

article Bulbocastanum, Suppl. 
BUNK, BUNKEN. See the article Leucacantha, Suppl. 



BUPLEURUM, hare's ear, in botany. See the article Hare's 

ear, Suppl. 
BURDOCK, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants 

called by authors Xanthium. See the article Xanthium, 

Suppl. 
BURNET, in botany, the Englifli name of a genus of plants 

called by authors fanguifsrba. See the article Sanguisorba, 

Suppl. 
Burk F.T-faxifrctge, in botany, a name improperly given by fome 

to a lpecies of tragofelinum. See the article Tragoselinum, 

Suppl. 
BURNING of diamonds, is ufed among the jewellers for put- 

ing the diamonds into a fierce fire, in order to diveft them of 

a yellow or brown colour. See Diamond, Suppl. 
BURSA pajlsris minor, in botany, the name by which the dra- 

ba of Linnxus is called by ibme writers. See the article 

Draba, Append. 
BUSH (Suppl.) — Poifai-Busu, the name by which the 

thhymalus, or fpurgc is fometimes called. See the article Ti- 

THYMALOS, Suppl. 

BUSTARD, the Englifli name of a genus of birds called otts 

by authors. Seethe article Otis, Suppl. 
BUTTER-iw«p, a name ufed in fome parts of England for 

the bittern, or ardea jlellaris. See the article Bittern, 

Suppl. 
BUTTER FLY flower, the name of a plant called by authors 

orchis. See the article Orchis, Suppl. 
Butterfly-/^//, the Englifli name of a fpecies of •valuta. 

See the article Voluta, Suppl. 
BUTTERIS, among farriers, the fame with buttrefs. See the 

article Buttress, Cycl. 
BUTTON-rm', a name given to fome fpecies of plat an us and 

cephalanthus. See the articles PLANE-Zra:, Suppl. and Ce- 

PHALANTHUS, Append. 

BiiTTON-/rf<? of "Jamaica, a name given to tha conocarpus of 
Linneeus. Sec the article Conocarpus, Append. 
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CABBAGE (Suppl.) — 5a7-Cabbage, or fea-cale, in bo- 
tany, a name given to the crambe of authors, tee the 
article Crambe, Suppl. 

CABBAGE-fnw, a name ufed by fome for the palm-tree defcrib- 
ed by Linnxus under that of phcenix. See the article PhoE' 
nix, Suppl. 

CACALIANTHEMUM, in botany, the name by which Dille- 
nius calls a genus of plants defcribed by Linnaeus under that of 
kle'tnia. See the article Kleikia, Append. 

CACTUS, in the Linnrean fyftem of botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : the cup is 
a deciduous perianthium, formed of a fingle leaf of a tubu- 
lated concave fqrm, ftanding on the germen, and covered with 
a kind of fquamofc leaves ; the flower confifts of a great 
number of broad obtufe petals, the exterior ones fliort, the 
interior longer and connivent ; the itamina are numerous tub- 
ulated filaments, inferted into the calyx, and fhorter than the 
flower. The anthera? are oblong and erect ; the germen 
ftands under the tube of the cup; the ftyle is cylindric, 
and of the length of the ftamina : the ffigma is capitated and 
multifid : the fruit is an oblong umbUicated berry, containing 
only one cell, and covered with little leaves, like the cup : 
the feeds arc numerous, roundifli, and fmall. 
This genus comprehends the cereus, opuntia, melocaSlus, tu- 
na, and perejkia of botanical authors. The cereus is a long 
cylindraceo-angulated plant ; the melocaSlus, a roundifli and 
angulated one ; the opuntia is ramofe and dichotomous ; and 
the perejkia is arboreicent and foliofe. Vide Linncsi Gener. 
Plant, p. 210. 

CADLOCK, inbotany, a name ufed in feveral parts of England 
for the rapijlrmn of authors. See the article Rapistrum, Suppl. 

C/EMENT (Cycl. and Suppl.) —We have various receipts for 
making cements to mend broken china or glafies ; one of the 
fmeft, and at the fame time ftrongeit c&ments for this purpofe, 
is the juice of garhek ftamped in a ftone mortar ; this will 
leave little or no mark, if done with care. 
Another cament for broken glafies, china, or earthen ware 
may be prepared by beating the white of an egg very clear, 
and mixing with it flue powdered quick lime ; or ifinglafs, 
powdered chalk, and a little lime may be mixed together, and 
Append. 2 



difTolved in fair water, with which the glafies, &c. are to be 
cemented, and then fet in the (hade to dry ; a precaution 
that fhould be always obferved, whichever of the above ca- 
ments be ufed. 

CiEMENTS for cracked chemical glajfes. To prepare a cament 
for thefe glafies that will Hand the fire : take wheat flour, fine 
powdered Venice glafs, pulverised chalk, of each an equal 
quantity; fine brick duft, one half of the quantity ; and a little 
fcraped lint : mix them all together with the whites of eggs : 
then, fpreading this mixture upon a linnen cloth, apply it to 
the cracks of the glafs, which muft be well dried before you 
put it to the fire. 

Old varnifh is another cmnent which will anfwer the fame 
purpofe ; for by gluing the pieces together therewith, and 
fetting them to dry in the fun, or a warm place, they will 
hold very well. Smith's Laboratory, p. 171. 
' For the manner of preparing a c&mcnt to bind together the 
various cmbellifliments of grottos, fee the article Grotto, 
Append. 

CAINITO, in botany, a name given by Plunder to a genus 
of plants defcribed by Linnieus under that of chryfophyllum. 
See the article Chrysophyllum, Append. 

CALABASH, in botany, a name ufed by fome for the melope- 
po of authors. See the article Melopepo, Suppl. 

CALABASH-tree, the name of a genus of plants called byPlu- 
mier cujete, and defcribed by Linnaeus under that ofcrejecntia. 
See the article Crescentia, Suppl. 

CALAMINT (Suppl.) — /F^-Calamint, in botany, a 
name given by fome to feveral fpecies of mint. See the article 
Mentha, Suppl. 

CALCITRAPA is made by Vaillant a diftina genus of plants, 
but ranked by Linnseus among the centauria. See the article 
CENTAURIA, Appefid. 

Calcitapra is a name by which fome call a fpecies of 

cnicus. See the article Cnicus. 
Calcitrapa is alfo ufed as the name of feveral fpecies of our 

common thiftlc. See the article Thistle, Suppl. 
CALCITRAPOIDES, a diftina genus of plants, according to 

Vaillant, but comprehended among the centauria byLinnaus. 

See the article Centauria, Append. 
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CAh¥ (Suppl.) — &w-Calf, the Englifh name of a genus of 
animals called by authors phsca. See the article Phoca, 
Suppl 

Calf's fnout, in botany, an Englifh name for the antirrhinum 
of authors, otherwife called piap-dragon. Seethe article Snap- 
dragon', Suppl. 

CALKING, among painters, the fame with calquing. . See 
the article Calquing, Cycl. 

CALL, a name given by the miners in many parts of the king- 
dom to the red" telaugiwn, variegated with black and white. 
See the article Telaugium, Append. 

CALLITRICHUM, Tutfawpfln, See the article Adian- 

TUM, Suppl. 

CAMEA, in natural hiftory, the fame with camaa, a genus of 
femipellucid gems. See the article Camjea, Suppl. 

CAMt.HUIA, in -natural hiftory, the fame with what is called 
camaieu in the Supplement. See the article Camaieu, 
Suppl. 

CAMPANULA lycbnidea, the name by which J. Bauhine calls 
a fpecies of the convolvulus, or bind-weed. See the article 
Convolvulus, Suppl. 

CAMMOCJC, in botany, a name given by fome to the ononis, 
or reft harrow. See the article Rest-harrow, Suppl. 

CAMOMILE, Chamomile, or Chamomile, in botany, the 
Engllfh name of a genus of plants called by authors chanus- 
melum. See the article Ckamjemelum, Suppl. 

CAMP (Suppl.) — Where the grounds are equally dry, thofe 
camps are always moft healthful which are pitched on the 
banks of large rivers ; becaufe in the hot fealbn fituations of 
this kind have a ftream of frefh air from the water, ferving to 
carry off the moift and putrid exhalations. On the other 
hand, next to marfhes, the worft encampments are on low 
grounds clofe befet with trees : for then the air is not only 
moift and hurtful in itfelf, but, by ftagnating, becomes more 
fufceptible of corruption. However, let the fituation be ever 
fo_good, camps are frequently rendered infectious by the putrid 
effluvia of rotten ftraw, and the privies of the army ; more 
especially if the bloody flux prevails, in which cafe the beft 
method of preventing a general infection is to leave the ground 
with the privies, foul ftraw, and other filth of the camp be- 
hind. This is to be frequently done, if confiftent with the 
military operations ; but when thefe render it improper to 
change the ground often, the privies Ihould be made deeper 
than ufual, and once a day a thick layer of earth thrown into 
them till the pits are near full, and then they are to be well 
covered, and fupplied by others. It may alfo be a proper 
caution, to order the pits to be made either in the front or 
rear, as the then ftationary winds may beft carry off their ef- 
fluvia from the camp. Moreover, it will be necefiary to change 
the ftraw frequently, as being not only apt to rot, but to re- 
tain the infectious fteams of the fick. But if frefh ftraw can- 
not be procured, more care muft be taken in airing the tents 
as well as the old ftraw. See Pringle, Obferv. on the Dif- 
eafes of the army, p. 99, 103, &c. 

CAMP-difeafes. See the article Soldier, 
jQAi&P-fever. See the article Biliovs fever. 

CAWP-kojpital. See the article Hospital. 

QAM.PA1GN (Cycl. ) — The beginning of every campaign is con- 
fiderably more unhealthy than if the men were to remain in 
quarters. After the firft fortnight or three week's encamp- 
ment, the ficknefs decreafes daily ; the moft infirm being by 
that time in the hofpitals, the reft more hardened, and the 
weather growing daily warmer. This healthy ftate continues 
throughout the fummer, unlefs the men get wet cloaths or 
wet beds ; in which cafe a greater or lelfer degree of the dy- 
fentery will appear, in proportion to the preceding heats. 
But the moft: ftckly part of the campaign begins about the 
middle or end of Auguft, whilft the days are ftiil hot but the 
nights cool and damp, with fogs and dews : then, if not 
fooner, the dyfentery prevails ; and though its violence is over 
by the beginning of October, yet the remitting fever gaining 
ground, continues throughout the reft of the campaign, and 
never entirely ceafes even in winter- quarters till the frofts be- 
gin. 

At the beginning of a campaign the ficknefs is fo uniform, that 
the number may be nearly predicted ; but, for the reft: of the 
feafon, as the difeafes are then of a contagious nature, and 
depend fo much upon the heats of fummer, it is impoflible to 
forefee how many may fall fick from the beginning to the end 
of autumn. It is alfo obferved, that the Iaft fortnight of 
a campaign, if protracted till the beginning of November, is 
attended with more ficknefs than the firft two months of the 
encampment : fo that it is better to take the field a fortnight 
fooner, in order to return into winter-quarters fo much the 
earlier. 

As to winter-expeditions, though fevere in appearance, they 
are attended with little ficknefs, if the men have ftrong fhoes, 
quarters, fuel, and provilions. 

Long marches in fummer are not without danger, unlefs made 
in the night, or fo early in the morning as to be over before 
the heat of the day. See Pringle, Obferv. on the Difeafes of 
the army, p. 118, feq. 
CAMPHOR-//-^, in botany, the name of a fpecies of hunts 9 
according to Linnaeus, with oval gloffy leaves on lax pedicles. 
See the article Laurus, Append. y 



It is a native of many parts of the Eaft : Breynius calls it ar~ 

bor campbor'fera Japenica f slits laurinis, &c. 
The camphor of the fhops is prepared from the wood of this 
tree by a coarfe kind of fublimation. See the article Cam- 
phor, Cycl. and Suppl. 

CAMPION, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants 
called by authors lychnis. See the article Lychnis, Suppl. 

CANARY. See Colouring of Marble. 

Canary -grafs, in botany. See the article Grass, Append. 

CANCER, the crab, in zoology, the name of a genus of 
fquilla. Seethe article Sqy ill a, infra. 

CANDLE-berry-tree, a name ufed by fome for the myrica of 
authors. See the article Myrica, Append. 

CANDY -carrot, in botany, a name ufed by fome for the myr- 
rhis of Candia. See the article Myrrhis, Suppl. 

Candy -tuft-tree, in botany, a name given to the thlafpi of au- 
thors. See the article Thlaspi, Suppl. 

CANE ( Suppl. ) — Bambo or bamboo Cane. See the articles 
Bambo and Arundo, Suppl. 

Dumb Cane, in botany, a name given by fome writers to the 
arum. See the article Arum, Suppl. 

Fi/bing-rod-CAtiE, the name of a fpecies of arundo, or reed. 
See the article Arundo, Suppl. 

Indian flowering Cane, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants called by Linnaeus and Tournefort canna and cannaco- 
rus. Se the articles Canna and Cannacorus, Suppl. 

Sugar-CAxtE, in botany, the Engliihname of a genus of plants 
called by Linnaeus fauharum. See the article Saccharum, 
Suppl. and Sugar, Cycl. 

CANNABINA, baftard-hemp, in botany, the name of a di- 
ftinct genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : 
the flower is apetalous, confuting of a number of ftamina, 
and is barren, the feed being produced on diftinct female 
plants of the fame genus, which have no vifible flower. The 
feeds are triangular, oblong, and contained in membranous 
capfules. 

The fpecies of cannabina enumerated by M. Tournefort, are 
thefe: 1. The Cretic male cannabina, wirh flowers. 2. The 
Cretic fruit-bearing or female cannabina. Vide Tourn. Inft. 
Bot. Coroll. p. 52. 

CANTERBURY-/*//, in botany, a name given by fome to the 
campanula of authors. See the article Campanula, Suppl. 

CANTHARIS, the glow-worm, in the hiftory of infects. See 
the article Glow -worm, Suppl. 

CANTHARUS uncluofus, a name by which fome authors call 
the meloe, or oil-beetle. See the article Meloe, Append. 

CANUTI avis, the name by which fome call a fpecies of trin- 
ga. See the article Tringa, Suppl. 

CAP (Suppl.) — Black Cap, the name ufed by the common peo- 
ple in many parts of the kingdom for the pewit, a bird of the 
lams or fea-gull kind. See the article Pewit. Suppl. 

CAPER (Suppl.)— Bean Caper, a name given by fome to the 
fabago of authors. See the article Faeago, Suppl. 

CAPILLUS veneris. See the article Adiantum. 

Capillus terra. See the article Adiantum. 

CAPITALIS reflexa, in furgery, a kind of bandage called by 
the French capeline. See the article Capeline, Suppl. 

CAPITO anodro?nus, a name by which fome authors have call- 
ed the xerta or zerte, a fifh living partly in large rivers and 
partly in the fea, and in fome degree refembHng the common 
river chubb in fhape. Gefner, de Pifc. p. 1269. See the 
article Zerta, Suppl. 

CAPNIAS, or capnitis, in natural hiftory, names ufed by the 
antients for the pale bluifh jafper with black veins and clouds. 
See the article Jasper, Append. 

CAPNORCHIS, the Indian bulbous-rooted fumitory, in bo- 
tany, the name of a fpecies of fumitory. See the article 
Fumaria, Suppl. 

CAPON's tail grafs, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of 
plants called by authors fjluca. See the article Festuca, 
Suppl. 

CAPRA, in ornithology, the name by which fome call the ca- 
pella, or lapwing. See the article Capella, Suppl. 

CAPREA, a name ufed by Pliny for the roe-deer, a creature 
not in the leaft allied to the goat kind. See the article Ca- 

PREOLUS, Suppl. 

CAPRICORNUS, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of mor- 

della, a genus of four-winged flies. See the article Moa- 

della, Append. 
CARABUS, in zoolegy, the name of a genus of four-winged 

flies, whofe antenna; are oblong, {lender, and fetaceous ; the 

thorax is fomewhat convex, marginated, of a cordated figure, 

and truncated in the hinder part. Vide Hill, Hift. AnimaL 

p. 47. 
CARASSIUS,aname given by fome to a fpecies of cyprinus, with 

twenty bones in the back fin, and the fide line ftrait. See 

Cyprinus, Suppl. 
CARATAS, in botany. See the article Karatas, Append. 
CARAWAY, or Carraway, in botany, the Englifh name 

of a genus of plants called by authors c'arui. See the article 

Carui, Suppl. 
CARBO aquaticus, a name ufed by Gefner for the cormorant. 

See the article Cormorant, infra. 

CARDIA, 
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CARDIA, a name given by Dr. Hill to the heart-fliells. See 
the article HEART-jbell, Hupp/. 

CARDINAL'S flower, in botany, a name ufed by fome for the 
rapuntiumoi authors. See the article Rapuntium, Suppl. 

CARIl^UEIBEIU, in zoology. See the article Jiya. 

CARLUCK, a name ufed by fome for the raphaniflrum of au- 
thors. See the article Rhaphanistrum, Suppl. 

CARNATION, in botany, a name given to feveral fpecies of 
the caryophyllus, or pink, fee the article Pink, Suppl. 

Spanijb Carnation, a name given by fome writers to thepoin- 
ciana. See the article Poinciana, Suppl, 

CAROB-rrfi-, the Engliih name of the jiliqua of Tournefort 
and the ceratania of Linnaeus. See the article Siliqua 
Suppl. *" ' 

CWy-CARROT, a name given by fome to the myrrhis. See 
the article Myrrhis, Suppl. 

Deadly, or fesrehing Carrot, in botany, a name given to the 
thapfu of authors. See the article Thapsia, Suppl. 

Mountain Carrot, a name fometimes given to a fpecies of 
fennel. See the article Foeniculum, Suppl. 

CASSIA, in the Linnjean fyftem of botany is made to com- 
prehend both the caffta and fena of Tournefort. See the ar- 
ticles Cassia and Sena, Suppl. 

CASSIDA, in zoology, the name given by Dr. Hill to a melius 
of beetles, called in Englifh the tortoife-beetles. Sec the ar- 
ticle SCARAB-ffiUS, Suppl. 

Under this genus arc comprehended all the clypeated beetles, 
or thofe covered with a hard cruft, of which there are a great 
many fpecies. 

CASSIDONY, in botany, a name given by fome to the Jloe- 
chas of authors. See the articles Stoechas, Append. 

Mountain Cassidony, or Golden Cassidony, names ufed for 
the gnaphalium of authors. See the article Gnaphalium, 
Suppl. 

CASSINE, the caffioberry-tree, in the Linnasan fyftem of bo- 
tany, the name of a genus of plants, the characters of which 
are thefe : the cup is a decompound umbel ; the perianthium 
is very fmall, thick at the bafe, divided into five parts, obtufe 
and permanent; the flower confifts of a Angle petal, divided 
into Avefuboval, obtufe, patent fegments, larger than the cup; 
the ftamina are Ave fubulated patent Alaments, fhorter than 
the flower ; the antherae are Ample ; the germen of the piftil 
is conic ; there is no ftyle ; the ftigmata are three, reflex and 
obtufe : the fruit is a roundifh berry, with three cells ; the 
feeds are Angle and oval. 

The mauracenia is nearly allied to this genus, which Dillenius 
makes a fpecies of phyllena. Vide Linnai Gen. Plant, p. i 26. 

CASSIOBERRY tree, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants called by Linnaeus Caffme. See the article Cassinc, 
fupra. 

CASSUMNIAR, in the materia medica, a root approaching 
to the nature of zeodary, though belonging to a different fpe- 
cies of plants. 

We have it from the Eaft Indies ; its furface is fomewhat 
wrinkled, and is marked at certain diftances with circular 
rings, which furround it and rife prominent above the reft of 
the furface. It is of a very compact nature, hard and heavy ; 
not eafily cut through with a knife, or powdered in a mortar. 
When cut it fhews a very fmooth and fhining furface ; and 
when broken, is found to be much yellower within. 
It has a fragrant aromatic fmell, and is a very famous me- 
dicine in nervous cafes, being accounted an excellent cardiac 
and fudoriAc. It is alfo given as a ftomachic and carminative 
with fuccefs, and is moftly prefcribed in powder, bolufl'es, 
or infufions. Vide Hill, Hift. Mat. Med. p. 568. 

CAT, the Engliih name of a well known domeftic quadruped, 
of the felis kind. See the article Felis, Suppl. 

CAT-mint, in botany, the Englifh name of the cataria of au- 
thors.. See the article Cataria, Suppl. 

CATARACT (Cyel. and Suppl.) _ Though it be, generally 
fpeaking, true, that the caufe of catarails is the opacity of the 
cryftalline humor, yet it is certain that a real membrane co- 
vering the pupil, has been fometimes, though rarely, found. 
See Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1708. and Dr. Mead's Monit. & 
Pracf . Medic, cap. xi. 

CATERPlLLAR(Suppl.)—Connaugk Caterpillar, a kind 
of caterpillar found in Ireland. Seethe article Worm, Suppl. 

CATER-pi-LLAR-p/ant, in botany, a name given to the fcorpi- 
cides of Tournefort. See the article Scorpioides, Suppl. 

Caterpillar-tZw//, the Engliih name of a fpecies of turbo. 
See the article Turbo, Suppl. 

CAUDA marina, in botany, the name ufed by Dodonseus for 
the myo/urtis of botanical writers. See the article Myosurus, 
Append. 

Dead CAVES 5 „ , . , T 

Live Caves 5 a e E " w "' S "t$ L 

CEDAR (Suppl.)— Bajlartl Cedar, a name given to the glia- 
zuma,oir theobroma, of authors. See the article TFEOBltdfc A, 
Suppl. ^ 

Bermudas Cedar, a name given to a fpecies of juniper. See 
the article Juniper, Suppl. 

Cedar of Lyeia, or Phoenicia, names eiven to a fpecies of ju- 
niper. See the article Juniper, Suppl. 

Virginia and Carolina Cedar, names given to a fpecies of juni- 
per. See the article Juniper, Suppl' 
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CELANDINE^ ufpl.) Lf. r Celandine, in botany, the 
name of a genus of plants called by authors ranunculus See 
the article Ranunculus, Suppl. 

CELASTRUS, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, called 
alio euonymoides, and m Englifh, the African fpindle-tree. 
The chafers are thefe : the cup is a very fmall plane peri- 
anth urn, formed of one leaf, divided into five unequal ob- 
tufe fegments : the flower confifts of five equal, oval, patent, 
Mile petals with the.r tops turned back ; the ftamina are 
Ave tubulated Alaments, of the length of the flowers; the an- 
thera are very (mall, the germen of the piftil is alfo very 
fmall and ,s immerfed in a large plane receptacle marked 
with ten ftnae ; the ftyle is fubulated and fhorter than the fta- 
mina ; the ftigma ,s obtufe and trifid ; the fruit is a coloured 
oval capfule, obtufely trigonal, gibbous, formed of "three 
valves, and containing three cells, in each of which are feme 
oval coloured feeds, fmooth and half covered by a calvptra, 
which ,s alfo coloured, and has an unequal rim divided in- 
to tour parts. Lmnaii Gen. Plant, p. 88. 
T't" 6 is a f P ecies with a triple ftiema, and no ftyle. 

CELLS of plants Cello: plantarum," 'thofe partitions or hollow 
places in the hufks or pods of plants, in which the feeds are 
lodged. Miller, Gard. Dicr. 

CENTAURIA, in the Linmean fyftem of botany, the name 
of a large genus of plants, comprehending the eeniaurium ma- 
jus, jacea, and cyanus of Tournefort and others ; the cakitrapd 
ealatrapetdes, rhapenticum, rbapenticoides, amber boi, and cro- 
coddunn of V aillant. 

The charafleriftics of this genus are thefe : the cup is imbri- 
cated with fquama; ; the ftamina are file extremely fhort ca- 
pillary filaments; there is no ftigma, nor pericariium; the 
receptacle is fetofe. 

As to the diftinflions of the above genera, as they are called, 
they are thefe : the cup of the calcitrapa is armed with finale 
fpmes, which are large and ereft ; and the feeds either nak°cd 
or coronated : the cup of the calcitrapoides has fmall cluftcred 
fpines : the cup of the rbaponticum is formed of lax undivided 
membranes : and in the rbapenticoides, of lanccolatcd and acu- 
minated fquamae : in the amberboi, the fquama: of the cup are 
obtufe and fimple; in the jacea the fquama; are ciliated ■ in 
the cyanus they are likewife ciliated, but fhorter j and, laftly, 
the fquama; in the crocodilium are aculeated, and the feed 
downy and plumofe. Vide Linnasi Gener. Plant p. 417 

CENTAURIUM majus. This is made a diftinct genus of 
plants by Tournefort, but comprehended along with feveral 
others under that of centauria by Linnaeus. See the article 
Centauria, fupra. 

CENTAURY, in botany. See the article Centaur*um; 
Suppl. ' 

CENTIPED worm, a term ufed for fuch worms as have a great 
many feet, tho' the number does not amount to an hundred, 
as the word feems to import. See the article Scolopendra, 
Suppl. 

Mr. Maloet relates the hiftory of a man, who for three years 
had a violent pain at the lower part of the forehead, near the 
root of the nofe ; at length he felt an itching, and afterwards 
fomething moving within his noftril, which he brought away 
with his finger ; it was a worm of the centiped kind, an inch 
and an half long, which run fvviftly. It lived Ave or fix days 
among tobacco. The patient was free of his pain ever after. 
Mr. Littre mentioned a like cafe in 1708, of a larger centi- 
ped voided at the nofe, after it had thrown the woman, in 
whofe frontal finus it was, into.convulfions, and had almoft 
taken away her reafon. Hift. Acad. Scienc. 1733. 

CENTRONIA, in ichthyology, the name by which Dr. Hill 
calls the echini marini, or echinodermata, called in EiHifh fea- 
hedge-hogs. See the article Echinoderma, Suppl. 
The doftor makes them a diftinct feries of animals, livino- 
under the defence of fhelly coverings, formed cf one piece" 
and furnifhed with a vaft number of fpines, moveable at the 
creature's pleafure. 

Of the centronia, or fea-hedge-hog, we have the following fpe- 
cies: I. The roundifh centronia, with fmall papilla: : this is a 
confiderably large fpecies ; the colour of the whole fhell being 
of a dufky red, and the fpines only a third of an inch 
long. 2. The roundifh centronia, with very large fquare fpines. 
3. The roundifh centronia, with very large rounded fpines. 4. 
The roundifh bluifh centronia, with differently fhaped fpines. 

5. The depreffed eordatcd centronia, with capillaceous fpines. 

6. The deprefl'ed flat centronia, with a digitated edge. 7. The 
depreffed plane centronia, with Ave perforations on the difki 
8. The depreffed centronia, with two perforations near the 
edge. 9. The fiat biperforate centronia, with a digitated edge". 
10. The oval deprelleA centronia, with an undulated edge and 
Ax perforations. 11. The roundifh ccntrcr.ia, with crooked 
and fafciculated fpines, called in Englifh the lea-apple. 12. 
The globofe centronia, with needle-like fpines, and thence 
called the needle-fhell. 

The other fpecies of centronia are very numerous, but may 
be all comprehended under the following divifions. I . The 
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roundifh, or fubglobofe kind, called by Klein adores* See 

the article Turban-^//, Sitppl. 

2. The cordated kinds, called by Klein fpatangi and fpata- 
gfida. See the articles Spatangi and Spatagoides, 
'huppl. 

3. The flat kinds, called by Klein placenta. See the article 
Placenta, Suppl. 

Klein, who has been at much pains to arrange thefe bodies, 
has divided them into a number of other genera ; but they 
may be all ranked under one or other of thefe divifions. But 
befide the known recent fpecies, we meet with feveral others, 
foflile, of a very lingular figure ; for which fee the articles 
Echinites and Echini f affiles, Suppl. 

CEPA Afcahnica, the fame with cfchalot, vulgarly called pal- 
lot. See Onion, Suppl. 

CEPHALANTHUS, in the Linnsean fyftcm of botany, the 
name of a genus of trees, the characters of which are thefe : 
the cup confifts of a common perianthium, which contains 
feveral flowers collected into a kind of head j and of a proper 
perianthium, which is erect, permanent, and divided into 
four fegments ; the flower confifts of a fmgle petal; the 
tube is flender ; the limb is divided into four parts, acute, re- 
flex, and of the length of the tube ; the ftamina are four 
filaments, inferted into the flower, and fhorter than its limbs ; 
the anthers are Ample ; the germen of the piftil is placed 
within the flower ; the ftyle and ftigma are both fimple ; 
the fruit is an oblong capfule, containing only one cell, fe- 
veral of thefe grow together, and form a roundifh head ; the 
feeds are numerous and oblong ; the flower has its limb 
fometimes divided into five fegments, inftead of four ; and 
then the proper perianthium has alfo five fegments, and there 
are five ftamina. 

This genus comprehends the platanocephalus of Vaillant, and 
the vakrianoides of Petiver. Vid. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 38. 

CERAMBYX, a name given by fome authors to the capricorn- 
beetle. See Capricorn beetle, Snppl. 

CERATONIA, in botany, the name under which Linnaeus 
defcribes theftliquaof Tournefort. See Siliqua, Suppl. 

CERCARIA, in zoology, a clafs of animalcules lately efta- 
blifhed by Dr. Hill, and containing all thofe with vifible 
tails and no limbs. See the article Animalcule, Append. 

CERCIS, in the LinnEean fyftem of botany, the name of a 
diftinct genus of plants, called by Tournefort filiquajirum. 
See the article Siliquastrum, Suppl. 

CERNUA, in zoology, a name ufed by Gaza for the orpheus, 
a fpecies of fparui. See the article Orpheus, Suppl. 

CESSAMPELUS, a name by which many call the hoary 
branched fpecies of convolvulus. See the article Convolvu- 
lus, Suppl. 

CESTRUM, in the Linna?an fyftem of botany, the name of 
a genus of plants, called by other botanifts jafminoidis fpecies 
and hediunda. 

The characters are thefe : the cup is a fmall, cylindric, 
obtufe, perianthium, formed of a fmgle leaf, which is di- 
vided into five fegments at the rim, erect, and obfcure ; the 
flower confifts of a fmgle infundibuliform petal ; the tube is 
cylindric, very long and flender, the opening being roundifh 
and the limb plicated, and formed into five equal oval feg- 
ments ; the ftamina are five thread-like filaments, adhering 
longitudinally to the tube, only fending out a little denticle 

• in the middle, which ftands inward ; the anthers are roundifh, 
but fomewhat tetragonal, and ftand within the opening of 
the petal ; the germen of the piftil is of a cylindric, but 
fomewhat oval form, of the length of the cup; the ftyle is 
filiform, and of the length of the ftamina ; the ftigma is 
thick, obtufe, and flightly emarginated ; the fruit is an oval 
oblong berry, containing only one cell ; in which are nu- 
merous and roundifh feeds. Lxnnm Gen. Plant, p. 82. 

CHACE (Cycl)-Wild goofe Chace, a term ufed to exprefs 
a fort of racing on horfeback, ufed formerly, which refembled 
the flying of wild geefe, thofe birds generally going a train 
one after another, not in confufed flocks as other fowls do. 
In this fort of race the two horfes after running twelve 
fcore yards had liberty, which horfe foever could get the lead- 
ing, to ride what ground the jockey pleafed, the hindmoft 
horfe being bound to follow him within a certain diftance 
agreed on by articles, or elfe to be whipped in by the tryers 
and judges who rode by; and which ever horfe could dif- 
tance the other, won the race. This fort of racing was not 
long in common ufe, for it was found inhuman and deftruc- 
tive to good horfes when two fuch horfes were matched to- 
gether. For in this cafe neither was able to diftance the 
other 'till they were both ready to fink under their riders, 
and often two very good horfes were both fpoiled, and the 
wagers forced to be drawn at laft. The mifenief of this fort 
of racing foon brought in the method now in ufe, of run- 
ning only a certain quantity of ground, and determining the 
plate or wager, by the coming in firft at the poft. 

CH/ETIA, in zoology, the name of a genus of infects of the 
apteria kind, without any viiible limbs. See Insect, Ap- 
pend. 

The chtztia refembles a hair, or a piece of fine thread ; its 
furiace is fmooth, its body rounded, and very flender in pro- 



portion to its length. It is called in Englifh the hair-worm, 
or guinea-worm . Hilts Hift. of Anim. p. 14. See the ar- 
ticle Worm, Suppl. 

CHAFFER, in zoology,, the Englifh name of a fpecies of 
beetle. See the article Scarabjeus, Suppl. 

CHAFFINCH, in ornithology, a bird of the fringilla kind, 
with a ferrugineous breaft, and the wings black, fpotted with 
white. See the article Fringilla, Suppl. 

CHALICE-^//, or Qup-Jhell. See Shell, infra. 

CHALK ( Suppl.) —Silver Chalk, argentaria creia, the Eng- 
lifh name of a kind of earth, not chalk. See the article Ar- 
gentaria creta, Suppl, 

CHAM^ECRISTA, in botany, the name given by Rivinus to 
the caffta of other botanifts. Sec the article Cassia, Suppl. 

CHAMOMILE, in botany, a name given to the cbamtsmelum 
of authors. See the article Cham^emelum, Suppl. 

CHAM.fl£MORUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants 
the characters of which are thefe : the flower confifts of five 
leaves ; the fruit is compofed of many acini, in form of the 
mulberry. 

There is only one fpecies of this plant known, which grows 
on the tops of the higheft hills in the north part of England, 
but cannot be cultivated in a garden by any art. Vid. Siller's 
Gard. Diet, in voc. 

CHAMBER (Cycl.)— As to the proportions of chambers, their 
length fhould be to the breadth as U to 1, or fome fmall 
matter lefs, but ought never to exceed that proportion ; and 
as for the height, it fhould be three fourths of the breadth. 
The height of the chambers of the fecond ftory, fhould be a* 
twelfth part lefs than the height of thofe below : thus, if the 
height of the firft ftory be Sixteen feet, that of the fecond 
will be fourteen feet eight inches. As to the height of the 
third ftory, it fhould be only three fourths of the fecond. 
In building bed-chambers, regard fhould be had as well to the 
fituation of the bed, as to that of the chimney. For which 
reafon, the chimney ought not to be placed juft in the middle, 
but diftant from it about two feet, or two and an half in 
order to make room for the bed, which prevents this inequa- 
lity from being difcerned. Build. Diet, in voc. 

CHAR, in ichthyology. See the article Charre, Suppl. 

CHARVIL, or Chervil, in botany. See the article Cher- 
vil, Suppl. 

CHEESE-raw^r, in botany, a name ufed by fame for the gal- 
lium of authors. See the article Gallium, Suppl. 

CHEMICAL glajfes, how cemented, when cracked : fee the 
article Cement, Append. 

CHERMES, in the hiftory of infects, a genus of the four- 
winged flies, the roftrum of which is fituate under the breaft 
and the lateral legs formed for leaping. 

This genus comprehends the alder-bug, the fir-tree-bug, the 
grafs-bug, and elm-tree-bug ; together with thofe of the 
birch, maple, willow, afh, nettle, apple-tree, poplar bfc 
Hilts Hift. of Anim. p. 64. ^ P ' 

CHERRY-rw, in botany, the Englifh name of a diftinit genus 
of plants, called by authors cerafus. See the article Cerasus 
Suppl. * 

Barbadoes-CaERRY, or couihedge-CnERRY, names given by 
fome to the malpighia of authors. See the article Malpi- 

GHIA, Suppl. 

.%-Cherry, 5/W-Cherry, Laurel-CuERRY , &c. names 
ufed by fome for a genus of plants, called by authors padus. 
See the article Padus, Append. 

Comelian-CuERKY, a name given by fome to the cornus, or 
cornel-tree, of others. See the article Cornus, Suppl 

mnter-CuERRY, a name ufed by fome for the alkekengi and 
folanum of others. See the articles Alkekengi and Sola- 
num, Suppl. 

CHERVIL (Suppl.) - /^-Chervil, in botany, a name 
(riven to the ihyrrhs of authors. See the article Myrrhis 
Suppl. ' ' 

CHESNUT-ira, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, 
called by authors cajlanea. See the article Castanea 
Suppl. ' 

It is pity rfe/W-plantations are not more common. They 
quickly grow up, and are not only pleafmg to the eye, but 
their flowers prove no lefs agreeable to the fmell, and even 
the tafte will be gratified in time. Another confiderable ufe 
of thefe plantations, is to defend thofe of other trees from 
the injuries of cold and froft, which they do to admiration. 
Next to oak-timber, that of chefnuts is moft coveted by car- 
penters and joiners. It Iikewife makes the beft flakes, vine- 
props, and hop poles ; and is extremely proper for mill-tim- 
ber, and water-works, or wherever it may lie buried. 
C%W-timber is alfo proper for columns, tables, chefb, 
chairs, ftools, bedfteads, and wine-caiks; giving the liquor 
the leaft tinflure of any wood whatfoever, and is exceeding 
durable, if dipped in (balding oil, or well pitched. Build. 
J)ict ion. in voc. 

.f*/i-CHEsNUT, in botany. See Hippocastanum, Suppl. 

Scarlet-berfe-CHESNUT, a name given by fome to the pavia of 
authors. See the article Pavia, Suppl. 

CHIAN marble. See the article Chium marmor, Suppl. 

CHIARO_/t7(ro, amon£ painters. See Clair eh/cure, Cycl. 

CHICHES, 
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CHICHES, a name given to the cicer, or chich-pea. See the 
article Cicer, Suppi. 

CiaCR-TVeed (tup;!.) — Berry bearing Cnick' r weed, m botany, 
a name given to the cucubalus. See the article Cucubalus, 
SuMl.- 

CHICK LIN G~/v:/7, a name ufed by fome for the lathyrus of 
authors. Seethe article Lathyrus, Suppi. 

Cements for broken CHINA-ware. See Cement, Append: 

CHIONANTHUs, the fmiu- drop-tree, in theLiniKran fyftem 
of botany, the name of a genus of plants, the characters of 
which are thefe : the cup is a one-leaved perianthium, di- 
vided into four fegments at the edge, erect, acuminated, and 
permanent; the flower confifts of a fingle petal, and is di- 
vided into four parts ; the tube is very fhort and patulous ; 
the limb is divided into four extremely long fegments, which 
are erect, acute, of a linear figure, and fomewhat uneven ; 
the ftaminn are two very fhort filaments, of a fubulated 
figure, and are inferted into the tube; the antheras are cor- 
dated and erect- ; the germen of the piftil is of an oval figure ; 
the ftyle is fimple and of the length of the cup ; the ftigma 
is obtufe and trifid; the fruit is a round berry, containing 
only one cell, in which is included a fingle {Mated oficle. 
Limiesl Gen. Plant, p. 8. 

This genus is allied to the nyctanthes, Jyrlnga, olea, llgujlrum, 
phillyrea, and jajmlne, but, in oft of all, to the flower bear- 
ing fraxlnus. There is only one known fpecies of it. 

CHIVES, a name given to a fpecies of onion. See the ar- 
ticle Onion, Suppi. 

Chives is alfo a name given to the {lamina of plants. See Sta- 
mina, SuppL 

CHLOREUS, a name given to a bird of the thrufh kind, 
otherwife called galbula. See Galbula. 

CHOCOLATE-//vc, in botany. See the article Cacao, Suppi. 

CHOUGH, coracias, a bird of the corvus kind, no where fo 
frequent with us as in Cornwall, and thence called the cor- 
nifh chough. See the article Coracias, SuppL 

CHRENECRUDA, a term occurring in writers of the middle 
age, and exprefling a ctiftom of thofe times, but its nullifi- 
cation is doubtful. It is mentioned in Lege Sallca, Tit. 6r. 
which fays, he who kills a man, and hath not wherewithal 
to fatisfy the law, or pay the fine, makes oath that he has 
delivered up every thing he was pollened of; the truth of 
which muft be confirmed by the oaths of twelve other per- 
fons. Then he invites his next relations by the father's fide 
to pay ofF the remainder of the fine, having firft made over 
to them all his effects by the following ceremony. He goes 
into his houfe, and taking in his hand a fmall quantity of 
duff, from each of the four corners, he returns to the door, 
and with his face inward throws the duft with his left hand 
over his fhoulders upon his neareft of kin. Which done, 
he ftrips to his fhirt ; and coming out with a pole in his hand, 
jumps over the hedge. His relations, whether one or feve- 
ral, are upon this obliged to pay ofF the compofition for the 
murder. And if thefe (or any one of them) are not able 
to pay, iteruih fuper itiwn chrenecruda qui pauperior eft, jaclat, 
i& ille iotam legem componat. Whence it appears, that chre- 
necruda jaftare, is the fame with throwing the duft, gathered 
from the four corners of the houfe. Goldaftus and Spelman 
translate it viridem herbam, green grafs, from the German 
gruen kraut, or from the Dutch groen, green, and gritid, grafs. 
Wendelintis is of a contrary opinion, who thinks that by this 
word denotari purlficat:sms approbationem, from chrein, pure, 
chafte, clean ; and keuren, to prove : fo that it muft refer 
to the oaths of the twelve jurors. Be this as it will, king 
Childebert reformed this law by a decree, chap. 15. both 
becaufe it favoured of pagan ceremonies, and by reafon Se- 
veral perfons were thereby obliged to make over all their 
effects : De crenecruda lex quam paganoru?n tempore obferva- 
bant, deinceps nunquam valeat, quia per ipfam cecidit multorum 
poieftas. Du Conge, GloiT. Lat. 

CHRISTMAS -rofe, in botany, the name ufed by fome for a 
fpecies of black hellebore. Seethe article Helleborus, SuppL 

CHRIS TOPHER-&r£. See the article Christophoriana, 
SuppL 

CHR.OASTACES, in natural hiftory, a genus of pellucid 
gems, comprehending all thofe of variable colours, as view- 
ed in different lights. 

Of this kind are the opal and the afteria, or oculus cati. See 
the articles Opal and Asteria, SuppL 

CHRONOMETER, a term ufed by fome for a kind of clock, 
or machine, fo contrived as to meafure a (mall part of time 
very exactly, even to the fixteenth part of a fecond. 
We have a defcription of one of thefe, made by the in- 
genious Mr. George Graham, in Defagullers, Experim. Phi- 
lof. vol. I. p. 375. 

A chronometer is of great ufe for meafuring fmall parts of 
time in aftronomical obfervations, the time of the fall of 
bodies, the velocity of running waters, &c. But long fpaces 
of time cannot be meafured by it with fufficient exactnefs, 
unlefs its pendulum be made to vibrate in a cycloid ; becaufe, 
otherwife, it is liable to err confiderably, as all clocks are 
which have fhort pendulums that fwing large arcs of a circle. 
Id. ibid. p. 376. 

CHROSTASJMA, in natural hiftory, the name ufed by Dr. 
Appej.-** 
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Hill for all pellucid gems, which have one fimple and pef= 
manent appearance in all lights. 

Of this kind are the diamond, the carbuncle, the amethyftj 
the fapphire, the beryl, the emerald, and the topaz. See 
the articles Diamond, Carbuncle, &c. SuppL 
CHRYSALIS, in natural hiftory, the name of that ftate other- 
wife caljed durelia, in which butterflies and feveral other 
animals pafs the time between their caterpillar or other 
creeping ftate, and their vvmged one. 

In this Hate no creatures afford fo beautiful a variety as- the 
butterfly kinds _; and they all pafs thro' this middle ftate, with- 
out one exception. 

The figure of the attrelia or chryfalls, generally approaches 
to that of a cone, or at lean: the hinder part of it is of this 
fhape ; and the creature, while in this ftate, feems ro have 
neither legs nor wings, nor has any power of walking. It 
feems, indeed, to have hardly fo much as life, and^to be 
reduced to a very imperfectly organized mafs of matter. It 
takes in no nourifhment in this ftate, nor has it any organs 
for the taking any ; and indeed its nofterior part is all 'that 
feems animatedj this having a power of giving itfelf fome 
motions. The external covering of the chryfalls is cartila- 
ginous and confiderably large, and is ufually fmooth and 
glofly ; but fome few of them have a few hairs, fome are 
alfo as hairy as the caterpillars from which they are produced 
and others are rough, or, as it were, chagreened all over. 
In all of thefe there may be diftinguifhed two fides ; the one 
of which is the back, the other the belly of the animal • 
and on the anterior part of the latter, there may always be 
diftinguifhed certain little elevations running in ridges and 
refembling the fillets wound about mummies. The part 
whence thefe have their origin, is efteemed the head of the 
animal ; the other fide or back is fmooth, and is of a round- 
ed figure in moft of the chryfalifes ; but fome have ridges on 
the anterior part and fides of this part ; and thefe ufually 
terminate in a point, and make an angular appearance on 
the chryfalls. 

From this difference is drawn the firft general diftinction of 
thefe bodies. They are by this divided into two clafTes ; the 
round and the angular kinds. The firft kind are bv the 
French naturalifts called alfo fives, from the common cuf- 
tom of calling the chryfalls of the filk worm, which is round, 
by this name. 

There is fomething more regular in this diftinction alfo than 
might be at firft conceived ; for the divifion is continued from 
the fly ftate : the rounded chryfalifes being almoft all produced 
by the phalena? or moths ; and the angular ones by the pa- 
pilios or day-flies. There are feveral fubordinate diftinctions 
of thefe kinds, but in general they are lefs different from one 
another than the caterpillars from whence they are produced. 
The head of thofe of the firft clafs, ufually terminates itfelf 
by two angular parts, which ftand fcparate one from the 
other, and refemble a pair of horns. In fome thefe horns 
are bent into the form of crefcents, and turned one towards 
the other. The elm caterpillar, called the bedaude, is one 
that furnifhes a chryfalls of this kind j other chryfalifes have 
only one fuch horn, inftead of two. Thefe horns always 
give a remarkable figure in their extenfion along the belly of 
the chryfalls ; and when the bark is examined, there is a very 
remarkable appearance from the lines which run there, the 
figure often refembling, very exactly, a human face, or a 
mafque of fome kind : there is an eminence in the middle 
of the back, which reprefents a nofe as well as an engraver 
could have fafhioued it ; and there are always a number of 
other marks and eminences, which imagination may form 
into eyes, chin, and the other parts of a face ; and often the 
refemblance is fo perfect as to furprize the obferver. 
There are a great variety, and a great deal of beauty in the 
figures and arrangement of the eminences and fpots on the 
other parts of the body of the chryfalls of different kinds ; 
fome have an arrangement of elegant figures all alon^ one 
fide, and feeming to be a fort of prickles propagated from 
every ring of the body ; and others have a fecond arrange- 
ment of thefe fort of ipines, which begin about the end of 
the figure of the human face, and run quite to the extremity. 
The chryfalifes that are thus furnifhed, appear actually prick- 
ly ; and there are fome others which have only a few of thefq 
prickles on every part; but thefe have ufually two protube- 
rances on their fides, which have the appearance of the fins 
of fifties. Thefe and the like varieties in marks and fio-ure, 
give very plain means of dividing the aurella of the feveral 
clafles into a number of diftinct genera. 

It is a general obfervation, that thole chryfalifes which are ter- 
minated by a fingle horn, afford day-butterflies of the kind 
of thofe which have buttoned antennse, and wliofe wings, in a 
ftate of reft, cover the under part of the body, and which 
ufe all their fix legs in walking, thofe of many other kinds 
ufing only four of them. Thofe chryfalifes, which are ter- 
minated by two angular bodies, and which are covered with 
a great number of fpines, and have the figure of a human 
face on their back in the greateft perfection, afford butterflies 
of the day kind and of that clafs, the characters of which are, 
their walking on four legs and ufing the other two, that is, 
the anterior pair, is the manner of arms or hands. The 
D chryfahfdf 
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chryfalifes which have two angular bodies on their heads, 
but fliorter than thofe of the preceding, and whole back fhews 
but a faint Hatch of the human face, and which have fewer 
fpines, and thofe lels {harp, always turn into that fort of but- 
terfly, the upper-wings of which are divided into fegments, 
one of which is io long as to reprefent a rail, and whole under - 
wings are folded over the upper part of the back. A careful 



obfervation will eftablifh mam 



; rules of this kind, which 



is not fo perfect as to be free from all exceptions, yet are of 
great life, as they teach us in general what fort of fly we are 
to expect from the chryfolts, of which we know not the cater- 
pillar, and therefore can only judge from appearances. 
Thefe are the principal differences of the angular chryfalifes ; 
the round ones alio have their different marks not lefs regular 
than thofe. 

The greater number of the round chryfalifes have the hinder 
part of their body of the figure of a cone j but the upper end, 
which ought to be its circular plane bafe, is ufually bent and 
founded into a fort of knee: this is ufually called the head of the 
chryfalis; but there are alfo fomeofthis kind, the head of which 
Is terminated by a nearly plane furface : fome of the creeping 
ten-legged caterpillars give chryjalifes of this kind, which have 
each of them two eminences that feem to bring them towards 
the angular kind. Some of thefe are of along and flender 
conic figure, terminating in a fharp point ; others arc more 
thick and fliort, and blunter at the ends ; and fome are very 
fhort, and have no part conic except the point : in fome of 
the kinds alfo the rounded end or head is flatted on two fides, 
and this flatnefs is continued a little way along the belly ; and 
of the conic ones, fome have a fort of hollow on the back, 
fefembling engraved work. Some of this kind alfo are not 
conic, but arc flatted on the belly, and only rounded on the 
back; and fome of them have, as it were, a fort of nofe that 
bends over the belly. 

Among the angular chryfalifes there are fome wbofe colours 
feem as worthy our obiervation as the fhapes of the others. 
Many of them appear fuperbly clothed in gold : and this in 
the feveral ("pedes is of feveral colours ; in fome it is a pure 
yellow, in others a very pale whitifh yellow, and in others a 
greenilh ; but in all, the gold is very bright, and appears like 
--the burnifhed parts of gilding. It is thefe elegant fpecies 
which have obtained the names of chryfalis and aurelia, which 
are derived from Greek and Latin words, fignifying gold j and 
from thefe all other bodies of the fame kind have been called 
by the fame names, though lefs or not at all entitled to them. 
As fome kinds are thus gilded all over, fo others are ornament- 
ed with this gay appearance in a more fparing manner, hav- 
ing only a few fpots of it in different places on their back and 
belly. Some fpecies alfo have filver in the place of gold, ei- 
ther extending itfelf all over them, or forming fome particu- 
lar fpots upon their back and belly. Thefe obvious marks, 
however, are not to be depended upon as certain characters 
of diftinction, for accidents in the formation of the chry- 
falh may alter them ; and thole which naturally would have 
been gilded all over, may be fometimes only fo in part, and 
either thefe or the others may by accidents be fo formed as to 
flhew nothing of this kind at all, but be only of a duiky brown. 
Thofe, however, which have neither filver nor gold to re- 
commend them to our eyes, do not want other colours, and 
thofe beautifully variegated. Some of them are all over of an 
elegant green, as is the chryfalis of the fennel caterpillar ; 
others are of an elegant yellow, and fome of a bright greenilh 
tinge, variegated with fpots of a fhining black ; we have a 
Very beautiful inftance of this laft kind in the chryfalis of the 
elegant cabbage-caterpillar. The general colour of the chry- 
falis of the common butterflies, however, is brown ; they are 
of a very elegant chefnut colour, and vary from this into all 
the fhades of brown, from the moll deep and duiky to fuch 
as are almoft white. Some alfo are of a line deep black, 
and of thefe many are fo fmooth and gloffy, that they are 
equal to the fineft Indian japan. The common caterpillar of 
the fig-tree gives an inflance of one of thefe beautifully glofly 
■ones i the caterpillar of the vine affords another of thefe fine 
black cbryfalifes. 

The rounded chryfalifes do not afford any thing of that va- 
riety of colouring ib remarkably beautiful in the augularones; 
they are ufually of a dufky yellow, in different fhades, and are 
often varioufly fpotted with black : but thefe, as well as all 
other chryfalifes, before they arrive at their fixed colour, pais 
through feveral other temporary ones, fome being of a differ- 
ent colour when firft produced from the caterpillar, from what 
ihey are a few days afterwards j and fome varying fo great- 
Jy, though only in degree, as not to be diftinguilhable by the 
moil converfant eye for what they were when firft produced. 
The green rough caterpillar of the cabbage has a chryfalis which 
is green at firft, and from that gradually goes through all the 
fhades of green to a faint yellow, which is its latting colour ; 
.and one of the oak caterpillars yields a chryfalis beautifully 
spotted with red at its firft appearance, but thefe fpots change 
to brown for their fixed colour : the third day from their for- 
mation ufually fixes their lailing colours ; and if they are ob- 
"ferved ,to turn black in any part after this time, it is a fign that 
they are dead or dying. 
The feveral fpecies of infects, as a fly, a fpider, and an ant, 



do not differ more evidently from one another, in regard td 
appearance, than do a caterpillar, its chryfalis, and a butterfly 
produced from it ; yet it is certain that thefe are all the pro- 
duct of the fame individual egg ; and nothing is more certain 
than that the creature which was for a while a caterpillar, is, 
after a certain time, zckryfalis, and then a butterfly; Thefe 
great changes produced in fo Hidden a manner, feem like the 
metamorphofes recorded in the fables of the antients, and in- 
deed it Is very probable that thofe fables firft, took their origin 
from thefe changes. It appears in thefe cafes, that an infect 
is immediately transformed into another perfectly different in- 
fect, and this was for a longtime fuppofed to be really the cafe; 
better obfervationj however, and the more improved modern 
philofophy informs us, that nature does not ufe any fuch vio- 
lent and fudden changes in any of her operations. Malpighi 
and Swammerdam were the firft whotraced the animal throuoh. 
all its feveral forms, and they focn found that there was in. 
reality no fuch change as was here talked of, but that the crea- 
ture remained the fame in all : they diffected the creature a 
little before the times of their feveral changes, and found that 
the whole fuppofed metamorphofis was due to the firft Sale's 
being a fort of cafe,' under cover of which it was necef- 
fary that certain parts, hereafter to become neceifary to the 
animal, fliould arrive at their proper Sate; and that thefe 
parts were very diftindt in the body of the animal at the time 
that it threw off its outer coat, in order to appear in another 
form, in which they had a better opportunity of becoming as 
dry and hard as they ought to be, and to be prepared for their 
final appearance in the open ftate of the flying infect. They 
evidently faw and proved, that the butterfly was all the time 
alive and growing within the body of die caterpillar, and that 
this growth was effected by a developemeut of parts, as we 
fee to be the cafe in all forts of organized bodies, in the veget- 
able as well as animal world : and while they threw off all 
the falfe marvels of the transformations and changes which 
the world had before believed, in regard to thefe animals, they 
gave matter enough of real admiration in the difcevcry of the ' 
truth itfelf. 

The words transformation and metamorphofis then are found 
to be falfe terms in thefe fubjects ; but as we have already 
explained the true fyftem of the whole, we may be allowed 
to ufe thefe ftill, as the moft received terms, for thefe fudden 
changes. 

Every animal of this kind, we find, undergoes two of thefe 
transformations, the one out of the caterpillar into the chry- 
falis, the other out of the chryfalis into the butterfly. The laft 
of thefe, when properly coniidered, has nothing very won- 
derful in it, as we find, on an accurate inflection, that the. 
chryfalis itfelf is a butterfly, only folded over with a thin flan. 
We find in it, while yet in this ftate, every part of a butter- 
fly j the wings, the legs, the antennae, and die trunk may be 
all traced out ; but they are folded and laid together in fuch a 
manner, that the creature cannot in this ftate make any ufe of 
them, nor is it fit that it fliould, as they are all of them yet 
too foft and tender for ufe, and are placed in this ftate with no 
other intent, than that they may be by degrees hardened. 
The back of a chryfalis, when nicely obferved, fhews us the 
origin of the wings - t and we may count in it the number of 
rings of the body. It is cafy to find that there are nine of 
thefe rings ; there are therefore three wanting of the num- 
ber that the caterpillar had : thefe are the three at the ante- 
rior end, and of thefe the third, or that moft diftant from the 
head, is in part Ccen and in part hid by a cruft, which is not 
divided in an annular manner, but which takes up the place of 
the two firft rings; this is ufually called the corcelet, in the 
chryfalis, becaufe it is found to lie over the corcelet of the 
body of the enclofed butterfly: but it is on examining the other 
fide, or belly of the chryfalis, that we find the feveral parts moft 
peculiar to the butterfly. This part of the chryfalis is always 
carved as it were in relief, and every figure of this work 'is 
fome part of the animal. Two plates, larger than all the reft, 
which have their origin at the corcelet, and either touch or 
nearly meet one another on the belly, are the elevations form- 
ed by the four wings ; thefe are placed two on each fide, and 
have a much fmaller extent allowed them than they have after- 
wards, when the animal is at liberty to fly about. There re- 
mains a triangular fpace between the origin of the wings and 
the place where they meet in a point, and this is the recep- 
tacle of the parts, of the utmoft confequence to the animal. In 
this part one may eafily trace nine ftreaks, running longitudi- 
nally from the top, or head part, toward the tail ; thefe are 
the legs, antennas, and trunk, of the butterfly, which are ail 
extended ftrait along the belly, in this ftate; thefe are all much 
fhorter than when die animal is in its perfect ftate ; and the 
trunk, when the chryfalis belongs to a fpecies that has one, is 
not rolled up into a fpiral form, but lies at length in the 
middle between the antenna and pairs of Je?s. 
The parts being thus diftinguiihable in the chryfalis, we eah> 
Iy find the difference of the fpecies or clafs oi the fly that is to 
proceed from it. The naked eye fhews whether it be one of 
thofe that have, or of thole that have not a trnnk, and the 
afliftance of a microfcope fhews the antenna: fo diftinctly, that 
we are able to difcern whether it belongs to the day or ni«ht 
clafs i and often to what genus, if not the very fpecies : nay. 
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in the plumofe 1-oriKi! kino's we may fee by the antenna: whe- 
ther a male or female phalcna is to be produced from thecfa-y- 
falis, the horns of the female being in this ftate evidently. nar- 
rower and appearing left elevated above the common furface 
of the body, than thofe of the male-. 

^ ' t!K "- parts of the chryfet&s, however, though fecri very 
diftinctly-, arc laid dote to one another^ and teem to form on- 
ly one mail ; each of them is covered with its own peculiar 
membrane in this ftate, ami all are funoumlcd together by 
a qomtnon one, and it is only through thei'c that we fee them, 
or --.■:':■- wi '•■:, c- i .-. . as figures ot ail the parts moulded 
Within, and therefore it requires attention to diftinguifh them: 
There is however a time at which they are very ealily diftin- 
guifhed, when the external covering is thin and tranfparent, 
nay when this no longer exifts, and when the others arc per- 
fectly tranfparent ; and all the exterior parts may, after this 
ftate, be ealily feparated from one another, This however is 
at a time when it might be lead expected that any thing wor- 
thy obfervation fhould appear; and therefore authors have dis- 
regarded it; it is at that time when they fay the whole is a 
mafs of jelly-like matter that this is to be feen, that is, at the 
time of its being Sift produced out of the body of the cater- 
pillar -, but this is a feafon of fliort duration, and muft be 
careluliy attended to. 

The chryjuih is foft when firft produced, and is wetted on the 
front with a vilcous liquor ; its (kin, though very tender at 
firit, dries and hardens by degrees ; but this vifcous liquor, 
which furrounds the wings, legs, HV. hardens almoft imme- 
diately, and in confequeoce fallens all thofe limbs, CSV. into 
a mafs, which were before loofe from one another; this li 
quor as it hardens lofes its tranfparence and becomes brown . 
fo that it is only while it is yet moift that thefe parts are to 
be fcen diftinct. 

It is evident frcm the whole, that the chryfalh is no other than 
a butterfly, the parts of which are hid under certain mem 
branes, which fatten them together, and when the limbs are 
arrived at their due ftrength they become able to break through 
thefc membranes, and then expand and arrange themfelves 
their proper order. 

The nrlt metamorphofis therefore differs in nothing from the 
fecond, except that the butterfly comes from the body of the 
caterpillar in a weak ftate, with limbs unable to perform their 
offices ; whereas it comes from the chryfalh perfect. Reaumur, 
Hift. Inf. vol. i. p. 2 — 17. See the article Feve, Suppl. 
Mr. Reaumur has given us many curious obfervations on 
the ftructure and ufes of the feveral coverings that attend the 
varieties of the caterpillar kind in this ftate. 
The creatures in general remain wholly immoveable in this 
ftate, and feem to have nobufmefs in 'it, but a patient attend- 
ance on the time when they are to become butterflies: and 
this is a change that can happen to them only as their parts, 
before extremely loft and weak, are capable of hardening and 
becoming firm by degrees, by the tranfpiration of that abun- 
dant humidity which before kept them foft ; and this is prov- 
ed by an experiment of Mr. Reaumur, who enclofiW fome 
chryfalifes in a glafs tube, found, after fome time, a fmall quan 
tity of water at the bottom of it, which could have ceme 
there no other way but from the body of the inclsfed animal. 
This tranfpiration depends greatly on the temperature of the 
'air : it is augmented by heat, and diminifhed by cold ; but it 
has alfo its peculiarities in regard to the feveral fpecies of but- 
terfly to which the chryfalh belongs. 

According to thefe obfervations, the time of the duration of 
the -animal in the chryfalh ftate muft be in different fpecies 
very different; and there is indeed this wide difference in the 
extremes, that fome fpecies remain only eight days in this 
ftate, and others eight months. It may be eafily conceived 
from this, that there may be in one year two generations of 
caterpillars of the fame fpecies; and that the eggs laid by 
the butterfly in the latter end of autumn, having Iain the win- 
ter in that ftate, become hatched early in the fpring, and the 
caterpillars produced from thefe being come tq the chryfalh 
ftate, remain in it but a little time, becaufe they are favoured 
by the warmth of the feafon ; ^\d hatching into butterflies, 
thefe fpcedily lay their eggs, that they niayfiave a remainder 
of warm weather to be hatched in tire remainder of the fummer 
feafon, and give a race of ftrong caterpillars before the end of 
autumn: but circumftanc.es muft happen very favourably in 
all refpe&s, in order to bring this about. 
Mr. Reaumur has proved that heat and cold make .great dif- 
ferences in the time of hatching of the butterfly from the chry- 
Jelit&ite : and this he particularly tried with great accuracy and 
attention, by putting them in vcffcls in warm rooms, and in ice- 
houfes, and it feemed wholly qwiug to the haftcning or re- 
tarding the evaporation of the abundant humidity of the ani- 
mal in the chryfalis ftate, that it fooner or later appeared in 
the butterfly form. He varnifhed over fome chryfalifes, in 
order to try what would be the effect of thus wholly prevent- 
ing their tranfpiration ; and the confequence was, that the 
butterfly came forth from thefe two months later than their 
natural time. Thus was the duration of the animal in this 
ftate lengthened, that is its life was lengthened, but that 
without any advantage to the creature, fince it was in the 
time of its ftate of inaction, and probably of infenfibility. 
Though this was of no confequence* Mr. Reaumur de- 
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duces from it a hint that Teems to be of fome. He obferves 
that hen s eggs, of which we make fo many ufes, and eat in fd 
many forms, are properly a fort of chryfalh of the animal ; their 
germ, after they are impregnated by the cock, containing thd 
young animal alive, and waitini only a due degree of warmth 
to be hatched and appear in its own form. E"gs traufpire 
notwithftanding the hardnefs of their fhells ; and when they 
have been long kept, there is a void found near one of their 
ends between the ftell and the internal membrane: this is a 
mar* of their being ftalc, and is the effeft of an evaporation 
of part of their humidity : and the fame varnifn which had 
been ufed to the chryfalifes, being tried on eggs, was found to 
preierve them for two years, as frefh as if laid but the fame 
day, and fuch as the niceft palate could not diftinMuCb from 
thole that were fo. 1 

It is not yet known how much farther this ufeful fpecuhtiori 
might be carried, and whether it might not be of great ufe 
even to human life, to invent fomething that fhould act in the 
manner of this yarnifh, by being rubbed over the body, as 
the athletae did of old, and the ravages of the Weft Indies do at 
this time, without knowing why. See the article Eggs, Suppl. 
But to return to the infeas which are the fubjeds of this ar- 
ticle : their third ftate, that in which they are winged, is al- 
ways very fliort, and feems deftined for no other action but 
the propagation of the fpecies. See the article Generation, 
Suppl. ' 

CHRYSTAL (Suppl.) -Sprig Chrystal, the Englifh name 
of a genus of chryftah, called by authors ellipomacrojlyla. See 
the article Ellipomacrostyla, Suppl. 
Pebble Chrystae, the name of a fpecies of petridlum. See 

the article Petridia, Append, 
CHRYSOLITE pajle. The way of making an artifical chry- 
fttte pafte is this : take of prepared chryflal two ounces, or- 
dinary red lead eight ounces ; mix thefe well together, and 
add crocus martis made with vinegar, twelve grains : mix all 
together; put them into a crucible, lute it over, and bake 
the whole for twenty-four hours, or longer, in a potter's kiln, 
and it will produce a very elegant refemblance of the true 
chryfolite. 
CHRYSOMELA, in zoology, a genus of infects frequently 
confounded with the beetles, the antenna: of which are made 
in form of bracelets, or necklaces of beads, and are thickeft 
toward their extremity : the body, in figure, approaches to 
oval, and the thorax is oblong and rounded. 
Of this genus Dr. Hill enumerates a great many fpecies, 
for which fee his Hift. Anim. p. 43, feq. See alfo the article 
Scakab^us, Suppl. 
CHRYSOMITHRES, in ornithology, the name by which 
fome call the gold-finch. See the articles Carduelis, 
Suppl. and Gold-finch, Append. 
CHRYSOPHYLLUM, the Jtar-apple, in the Linnaan fyftem 
of botany, the name of a genus of plants, the characters of 
which are thefe : the cup is a fmall permanent perianthium, 
compofed of five roundifh leaves ; the flower is formed of a 
fimple campanulated petal ; the limb being divided into ten 
fegments, which are alternately roundifh and patalous, and 
narrow and ereft ; the ftamina are five fubulated filaments ; 
the antheras are fimple ; the germen of the piftil is roundifh ; 
the ftyle is fubulated ; the ftigma is fimple ; the fruit is a large 
berry, containing only one cell ; the feeds are odious, and 
three in number. 

This genus comprehends the cainita of Plunder, and is of kin 
to the rhamnm anifderaxylum. Vide Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 
81. See the articles Rhasinus, Suppl. and Sideroxylum, 
Append. 
CHURN owl, a name given to a beautiful bird called by authors 

caprimulgus. See the article Caprimulgus, Suppl. 
CICUTARIA (Suppl.) is alfo ufed for a fpecies of cicuta, or 
hemlock, called by fome writers fool's-parfley. See the ar- 
ticle Cicuta, Suppl. 
Sweet Cicutaria, the name fometimes given to a fpecies of 

myrrhh. See the article MyRRIiis, Suppl. 
CIBOULS, a name given by fome to a fpecies of onions. See 

the article Onion, Suppl. 
CICELY, the name of a genus of plants, called by authors 

myrrhh. See the article Myrrhis, Suppl. 
CILERY, in architecture, a term ufed to denote the drapery, 
or Ieaveage, which is wrought upon the heads of pillars. 
Build. Diet, in voc. 
CIMELIARC, in church-architecture, the room where the 
plate, veftments, EsV, belonging to the church, are kept j 
this, in Englifh, is called a vettry. 
CINNAMON-rrre, in botany, makes only a fpecies of the 
laurus, according to Linnaius ; diltinguifhed by its oblong- 
ovated, trinervous, plane leaves. See the article Laurus, 
Append. 

Its berries are an excellent carminative, and much ufed in 
medicine. 
CINQUEFOIL (Suppl.) — Strawierry-CxNQVEtoiL, the 
name by which fome call the pentaphylhides of Tournefort. 
Sec the article Pentaphylloides, Suppl. 
CIRSIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, accord- 
ing to Tournefort, but comprehended under the carduus, or 
thiftle, by Linnaeus. See the article Thistle, Suppl. 
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fclSTUS (Suppl ) — Dwarf Cistus, a name given by feme to 
the hdi mil hi mum, or fmall fun-flower. See the article Heli- 

ANTHEMUM, Sltppl. 

CITRINE jieeckas, in botany, a name ufed by fome for a ge- 
iAis of plants called goldy-locks. See the article Elychry- 
sum, Suppl. 

CITRON (Cyd. and Suppl.)— Citron water, a well known 
ftrong water, or cordial, which may be thus made : take ot 
fine thin lemon-peel eighteen ounces, of orange-peel nine 
ounces, perfect nutmegs one quarter of a pound, alcohol 
perfect, that is, the fineft and beft rectified fpirit of wine two 
gallons and an half; digefr. In balneo marine for one night ; 
draw ofF with a flow fire ; then add as much water as will 
juft make the mixture milky (which will be about feven 
quarts or two gallons) and add alio two pounds of fine fu- 
gar candy. 

This compofition may be improved by frefh elder-flowers 
hung in a cloth in the head of the frill, fprinkled with amber- 
greefe in powder, or its eflence. This article is referred to 
Water, but is there omitted. 

CITY (Cyd.) — It has been obferved that large cities are more 
liable than other places to peftilential and putrid diforders, 
which is owing to the flagnation and corruption of the air. 
This is always the cafe in thofe which are low and unpro- 
vided with common fewers ; where the ftreets are narrow and 
foul, the houfes dirty, water fcarce, and jails and hofpitals 
crowded : alfo when in fickly times the burials are within the 
walls, or when dead animals and offals are left to rot in the 
kennels or on dunghills ; when drains are not provided to carry 
off" any large body of ftagnating water in the neighbourhood ; 
when flefh-meats make the greater!, part of the diet, with- 
out a proper mixture of greens, bread, wine, or fermented 
liquors ; from the ufe of old mouldy grain. In proportion to 
the number of thefe and the like caufes concurring, a dty will 
bemoreorlefs fubjecr. to peflilential difeafes, or to receive the 
leaven of the true plague brought into it by any merchandize. 
Pringle, Obfervat. on the Difeafcs of the Army, p. 284, 

■fa' 

However, as great cities furnifii many materials for vitiating 

the air, they likewife afford two considerable antidotes ; the 
iirfl arifes from the circulation of the air, by means of the 
conftant motion of people and carriages, and of the draughts 
made by fires : the other depends on the great quantity of an 
acid produced by fuel, the flrongefl: refifter of putrefaction. 
Id. ibid. p. 297. 

CLARY, or garden Clary, a name given to the fdarea of 
Tournefort. See the article Sclarea, Snppl. 

Wild Clary, in botany, the fame with the horm'tnum of Tourne- 
fort. See the article Horminum, Suppl. 

CLEAVERS, or Clivers, in botany, theEnglifh name of age- 
nus of plants called by authors aparine. See the article Apa- 
rine, Suppl. 

CLEDGE, a name given by the miners to the upper part of the 
flratum of fuller's earth. See the article Fuller's earth, 
Suppl. 

CLEMATIS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are thefe : there is no calyx i the flower 
confifts of four lax oblong petals, of an uncertain ihape ; the 
ftamina are numerous fubulated filaments, fhorter than the 
flower; the anthers adhere to the fides of them; the germi- 
na are numerous, comprefled, and terminate in fubulated 
ftyles, which are longer than the {lamina ; the ftigmata are 
Ample ; there is no pericarpium ; the receptacle is capitated 
and fmall; the feeds are numerous, roundifh, comprefled, 
and hr-'.vc the fryle adhering to them. 

This genus comprehends the dematitis, fiammula, and vitlcel- 
la of authors. See the article Clematitis, Suppl. 

CLIMBER, in botany, a name given to the dematitis of au- 
thors. See the article Clematis, Append. 

CLIVERS, or Cleavers, in botany. See the article Apa- 
rine, Suppl. 

CLOCK (Cyd.) — What is inferred in the Cyclopedia on this 
head, is taken from Derham's Artificial Clock-maker. Since 
that time a fuller and more complete treatife on this fubjecr. 
has been publifhed by Mr. Thiout, at Paris, which is recom- 
mended in the Hiftory of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
an. 1740. 

CLOUDBERRY, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus 
of plants, called in Latin chamamorus. See the article Cha- 
M^mokus, Append. 

CLOWN's wound-wort, in botany, a name ufod by fome for 
the Jiderit/s of authors. See the article Sideritis, Suppl. 

COASTMARY, or Costmary, a name given by fome to a 
fpecies of tanzy, called by others balfamita. See the article 
Tanacetum, Suppl. 

CO'B-mit, a name given by fome to the corylus, or hazle. 
See the article Hazle, Suppl. 

COB ELLA, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of coluber. See 
the article Coluber, Append. 

COBWEB. This fubftance, dried and powdered, is efteem- 
ed by fome as a good aftringent and abforbent. 

COCCUS, in the hiftory of infects, the name of a very com- 
prehenfive genus, the trunk of which arifes from their breaft ; 
the body is cetofe behind ; the wings only two, placed erect, 
and to be found only on the males. 



This genus contains all the progal-mfccts of Reaumur. See 
the article Progal-insect, Suppl. 

The principal fpecies are: 1. The kermesy or coccus of the 
holm-oak. 2. The Poland fcarlet-grain, or the purple coccus 
of the roots of plants. 3. Cochineal, or the coccus of the 
opuntia. 4. The green houfe-bug, or the coccus of the orange 
tree. 5. The -water-coccus, found on the leaves of the water- 
lilly. 6. The coccus of the birch tree, 7. The coccus of other 
infects. 8. The coccus of canary- grals. 9. The coccus of 
the jacobaa. 10. The coccufes of the alder, peach, &c. 
See the article Kermes, &c, Suppl. 
COCCYGRIA, in botany, the name of agenus of plants, called 

by Tournefort cotinus. See the article Cotinus, Suppl. 
COCK, gallus, in ornithology, the Englifh name of the male 
ofthe gallinse-kind. See the articles Galling and Gal- 
lus, Suppl. 

The front part of the- cock's head is ornamented with a lon- 
gitudinal flefhy crefl, or comb ; and the wattles on the throat 
are two, they alfo are longitudinal and flefhy. 
In the choice of a dunghill-cc^ he fhould be of a large body, 
very long from the head to the rump, thick in the girth, the 
neck long, loofe, and high ; the comb, wattles, and throat 
large ; the eyes round and large, and anfwerable to the co- 
lour of his plume or main, as grey with grey, yellow with 
yellow, and fo of the reft ; his beak fhould be ftrong and 
hooked ; and his main or neck-feathers very long and giofly* 
covering his neck and fhoulders ; the legs fhould be firait and 
of a long beam, with very large and long fpurs, a little bend- 
ing ; the colour fhould be black, yellow, or brownifh ; the 
claws fhould be long and ftrong ; the tail longj bending back 
and covering the whole body ; the wings very ftrQng ; and. 
the general colour fhould be reddifh. 
Game Cock. See the article Game, Suppl. 
Indian Cock, the Englifh name of a dittinct genus of birds 

called by zoologifts crax. Seethe article Crax, Suppl. 
CocK's-comb, in botany, a name given to a fpecies of pt- 
dicularis, or loufe-wort. See the article Pedicularis, 
Suppl. 
CocK.'s-co?nb is alfo a name given to a fpecies of amaranth. 

See the article Amaranth, Suppl. 
CocK's-foot-grafs, in botany, a name given to a fpecies of 

grafs. See the article Grass, Append. 
CocK's-head, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants 
called by authors cnobrychis. See the article Onobrychisj 
Suppl. 
CocK-thrcpplcd, a name given by dealers in horfes to one whofe 
wind-pipe is fmall and bends like a bow when he bridles his 
head. See the articles Horse and Hunter, Suppl. 
COCKLE, petlunadus, the Englifh name of thofe peclrns which 

have no ears. See the article Pecten, Suppl. 
COCO-nut, or CocoA-nut, in botany, the fame with the ca- 
cao of Tournefort. See the articles Cacao, Suppl. and 
Chocolate, Cycl. 
COCOON. See the article Silk. 
COD, in ichthyology, the Engliih name of a fpecies of gadus* 

Seethe article Gadus. 
CODLIN-rm', in botany, the name of a fpecies of apple-tree. 

Seethe articles Apple and Malus, Suppl. 
CODLINS and cream, the name of a genus of plants called by 
Tournefort Gbamanerium. See the article Cham venerium, 
Suppl. 
CCENOTAPH. See the article Cenotaph, Cyd. 
CCERULEUM nativum, a name frequently ufed by the an- 
tients for the friable blue ochre, called lapis armenus. See the 
article Armenus lapis, Suppl. 
COFFEE-fnw, the Englifh name of a fpecies of jafmine. See 

the articles Jasmine, Suppl. and Coffee, Cycl. 
COGGLE, a fmall fifhing-boat upon the coaft of Yorkfhire ; 
it is alfo called a little cogge, from the old Teutonic kogge, a 
fhip ; whence the middle aged Latin coggo, cogga, &c. Pre- 
parahs coggionibus, galleis, C5 3 aliis navibus, &c. Mat. Paris. 
And hence the Latin cogcio, a wandering and begging fea- 
man ; and the cogcioncs, cog-men or boat-men, who, after 
fhipwreck, or lofles by fea, travelled about to defraud the 
people by begging and ftealing, are refrrained by many civ.il 
and good laws. Du Frefne. 
COIX, in the I. innsean fyfem of botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, called by others lacryma Jobi. See the article La- 
cryma, Append. 
COLCOTHAR (Cycl. and Suppl.)— The Latin writers ofthe 
middle ages ufe colcothar as a name of vitriol in general, which 
was called by the Greeks chalcanthum. 

Colcothar is originally an Arabic word, which docs not fig- 
nify the common vitriol, but the chalcitis. The word has 
been fpelt calchuthar, and from this the word chalcitis dif- 
fers not very much. The Greeks of the middle ages 
followed the Arabians in the ufe of the word colcothar, 
but added to it a termination proper to their language, 
and particularly to the cuftom of thofe times, which feem- 
ed not to exprefs exactly the fame thing, but a diminutive 
of it : they wrote it colcotharion, or chatdtarion* This they 
alfo called the orchis, orch'ulion, the lad't eladion, ,and fo in 
a thoufand other inftanceSi Avicenna ufes the word zagi 
to exprefs this fubftance, but then he is by no means deter- 
minate 
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ihinate in it, but makes it include the fnify, fury, and melan- 
tcria, as well as the chakitis ; but diftinguiihing in another 
place the feveral kinds of zagi, he tells us, that one was the 
cbalcand, which was green ; a fecond the chakitis, which 
was yellow ; a third the fffy, which was red. Alzagiat is 
a name alfo ufed by him to exprefs all thefc kinds j and this 
word the interpreters generally render atramenta, inks. This 
is generally fuppofed to exprefs their being all black fub- 
frances, which is not the cafe ; but all that it does fignify is, 
that they are all vitriolic foflils : atramentum bcino- a name 
of vitriol, as a fubftance ufed in the making of ink. 
COLO (SuppL) — The difeafes arifing from cold, are all of 
the inflammatory kind, viz. coughs, pleurifies, peripneu- 
monics, rheumatic pains, and confumptions ; which, in the 
army, are almoft always owing to neglected coughs. All 
poflible means ought therefore to be ufed, in order to re- 
move thefe in the beginning j fov which purpofe, fmall and 
repeated bleedings are mofl efficacious, and likewife prove 
highly beneficial in coughs and the confirmed confumption, 
even after a purulent fpitting and hectic fymptoms have ap- 
peared. The quantity drawn may be from four to (even or 
eight ounces, once in eight or ten days. It is obfervable, that 
the patients never find themfelves fo much relieved on the 
firft, as on the fecond or third night after venefection. See 
Consumption, Append. 
Coh-a-fmch y in zoology, the name of a bird of the cenanthe 
kind, or nearly approaching to that genus, common about the 
Peak in Dcrbyfhire. It:; belly is white; its bread of a yel- 
lowifh brown, and its head and back of abrownifh or green- 
jfh grey ; the long feathers of its wings and tail are black, 
but with fome variegation: of white toward the end ; its 
beak is {lender, flrait, and fomewhat ridged or triangular ; 
it feeds on worms and other infects. Ray's Ornithology, p. 
170. 
COLE-JJ/Ij, a name given to a fpecies of beardlefs gadus. See 

the article Gadus, Suppl. 
Cott-warf, the Englifh name of a fpecies of cabbage. See the 

articles Cabbage and Brassica, Suppl. 
Sea-CoLM-ivort, a name given to the convolvulus of authors. 

See the article Convolvulus, Suppl. 
COLLAR, among builders, the fame with einEture. See Cinc- 
ture, Cycl. 
Coll AK-beam, among houfe-carpenters, the beam which is 
framed crofs betwixt two principal rafters. Build. Did. in 
vac. 
COLLIFLOWER, the name of a kind of cabbage. See the 

articles Cabbage and Brassica, Suppl. 
COLOCASIA, in botany, a name ufed by fome for a fpecies 

of arum. See the article Arum, Suppl. 
COLOQUINTIDA, a name often ufed for the colocynthh of bo- 
tanical writers. See the article Colocynthis, Suppl. 
COLT'S foot (Suppl.)— Alpine Colt's foot, a name ukd by fome 

for the cacalia of authors. See the article Cacalia, Suppl. 
COLUBER, in zoology, the name of a very numerous genus 
of ferpents, the abdomen of which is covered with fcuta, 
and the under part of the fail with fquamx or fcales. 
Of this genus are the nafrix torquata, the viper, and a great 
manv other fpecies. See the articles Natrix, Viper, c5V. 
Suppl 
COLUMBINA marga, the name by which Pliny calls the 

ftonv bluifh marie. See the article Marle, Suppl. 
COLUMBINE (Suppl.) — Feathered Columbine, a name 
ufed by fome for a plant known among authors by that of 
thal'iftrum. See the article Thalictrum, Suppl. 
COLL'MNAR-wflj-i/i', the fame with the baj'altcs, or lapis ly- 

dius. See the article Basaltes, Cycl. and Suppl. 
COMB (Suppl.) — Ladics-CoMu, or Venus Comb, the name 
of a diftiniSt genus of plants, called by Touniefortya7w<'//.v. 
See the article Scandxx, Suppl; 
CoMB-fJh, peclcn, in ichthyology, a genus of fifhes fo called 
from the longitudinal ftrias refembling the teeth of a comb, 
with which its ftructure is covered. See Pecten, Suppl. 
COMBUSTIO petunia, the antient way of trying mixed and 
corrupt money, by melting it down, upon payments into the 
Exchequer. In the time of king Henry II. a conftitution 
was made called the trial by combujtion ; the practice of which 
differed little or nothing from the prefent method of afFaying 
filvcr. But whether this examination of money by combufiion 
was to reduce an equation of money only of fterling, viz. a 
due prcportion of alloy with copper, or to reduce it to pure 
fine filvcr, doth not appear. On making the conftitution of 
trial it was confidered, that tho' the money did anfwer Nu- 
mero et Pondere, it might be deficient in value; becaufe mix- 
ed with copper or brafs, &c. Vide Lownctis EiTay upon 
Coin, p, 5. 
COMET (Suppl.)— The comet which appeared in December 
1743, and in January and February following was exceed- 
ing; bright and difiindt. The diameter of its nucleus beino- 
nearly equal to that of Jupiter. Its tail extended above 
16 degrees from, its body. 

From the obfervations of Mr. BHfs, and from fome taken at 
the obfervatory of the earl of Macclesfield, Mr. Berts has 
determined this comet's parabolic trajectory. He found the 
Append. 
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place of Ae lending node to be ». r S *. 45'. 20* j the Io~ 
gan ,m of the perihelion difance 9.346472'; the logarithm 
of the diurnal motion 0.940420 ; the place of the perihelion 
■a. 17 . 12. 55 ; the diftance of the perihelion from the 
node 151". 27 35"; the logarithm, fine, and cofine of the 
inclination of the orbit to the ecliptic 9.8651 28, 9.822616 • 
and thence the time the comet was in the vertex of the para- 
bo a, or the time of the perihelion was Febr. 19'. 8" 12' 
1 he motion of the comet in its orbit was according to the 
order of the figns. ° 

From thefe elements, by the help of Dr. Halley's general 
table, he has given us the computation of the comet! places, for 
the times of observation, and the differences between the 
obferved and computed places, which feldom amount to 
above half a minute. 

The nodes of this comet and of the planet Mercury, are with- 
in Ms than half a degree of each other, which perhaps gave 
rife to a report, that the comet had carried Mercury from its 
orbit But the comet was at that time diftant from Mercury 
nearly J. of the femi-d.ameter of the orbismagnus, and almoft 
twice as near to the fun ; hence it could have no fenfible in- 
fluence on the motions of that planet. 

This comet is fuppofed at lead equal in magnitude to the 
earth. See Phil. Tranf. N°. 474. feet. 2. 
Comet of 1743. See obfervations of this comet made at Vi- 
enna by father Frank, a Jefuit, in Phil. Tranf. N°. 470. 
feet. I. ^' 

The parabolic orbit of the comet of 1739, as obferved by 
oigmor Zanotti at Bologna, is defcribed in Phil. Tranf. N 
461. kii. 15. 

The path of the comet which appeared from the beginning 
of March to the beginning of April 1742, has been com- 
puted by Mr Hodgfon from the obfervations of the Jefuits 
of Pck.n in China. Vide Phil. Tranf. N". 481. n 264 
COMFREY (Suppl.)-Spotted Comfrey, a + name P by which 
fome call the pulmoncria. See the article PulMonaria, 
Suppl. ' 

COMMENDATORY Allot. See Abbot in commends,,,, 

COMPOSITION (-Qr/.J-COMPOSITIOM of ratios, in arith- 
metic and algebra, is performed by multiplying the quanti- 
ties or exponents of two or more ratios together ; the pro- 
duce is then faid to be compounded of the ratios whole com- 
ponents were multiplied. Thus if the quantities or exponents 
of the ratios a to b, c to d, e to/, be multiplied, we (hall have 

"> x x y = ijf And the ratio ace to b d f, is then 
faid to be compounded of the feveral ratios a to b, c to d, e to 
/, &V- Thus alfo the ratio of 10 to 12, is compounded of the 
ratio of 2 to 5, and of 3 to 4 ; for | X | =: I?. 
This operation is by fome called addition of ratios. 

CONCAMERATED, among builders, an appellation given 
to fuch roofs as are arched in the manner of vaults. 

CONCHA anatifera, in the hiftory of fhell-fifh. See the ar- 
ticle Anatifera concha, Suppl. 

Concha veneris, in natural hiftory, the name by which feveral 
fpecies of chama are called. See the article Chama, Suppl. 

Conchje margaritiferx, a name fometimes ufed for thofe 
mytuli which produce pearls. See the article Mytulus. 
Suppl. 

CONE (Cycl.)— Cone and ley. Braaon, lib. 2. c. 37. num. 
3. fays, Feemina in tali xtate (i. e. 14 et 15 Annorum) po- 
tejl difponere dantui flits et habere Cone et Key. 
The words come from the Saxon colne, i. e. calculus, and 
key clctvis ; fo that a woman was then held to be of com- 
petent years when (he was able to keep the accounts and 
keys of the houfe : and Glan. lib. 7. cap. 9. has fomewhat 
to the fame purpofe. 

Cone, in botany, an hard dry feed-veflel of a conical figure, 
confiding of feveral woody parts ; and is, for the moft part, 
fcaly, adhering clofely together, and feparating when ripe. 
Miller's Gardener's Diet, in voc. 

CONGE (Cycl. and Suppl.) — The conge, originally, was a 
. ring or ferril, fixed on the extremities of wooden pillars, to 
keep them from fplitting ; this, afterwards, came to be imi- 
tated in ftone-woik. Build. Di£t. in voc. 

CONGELATIONS. See Freezing, Suppl. 

COWC-feilion (Cycl.) — The dofirine of the conic-feclions is 
of great ufe in phyfical and geometrical aftronomy, and the 
phyfico-mathematical fciences. This doflrine has been much 
cultivated by geometers antient and modern ; and we have 
many good treatifes on the fubjedt; but that publifhed by 
Mr, Simfon, profeflor of mathematics at Glafgow, deferves 
to be particularly mentioned not only for its elegance, but for 
I its geometrical accuracy, which as he juftly remarks in his 
preface, has not always been fo well obferved in treatifesof this 
kind, as it ought to be. 

To the properties of the comc-feclims mentioned in the Cy- 
clopaedia, it may be proper to add the properties of their of- 

' culatory circles or circles of curvature. See Curvature. 

CONJUGATE (Cycl.)— Conjugate hyperbolas, in gsome- 
try. See Hyperbola, Append. 
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CONJURATION, conjuration (Cycl.) fignifies a plot or con- 
federacy, made by perfons combining together by oath or 
promife, to tlo fome public harm. 

But it was more particularly ufed, formerly, for the having 
a perfonal conference with the devil, or fome evil Spirit, to 
know any fecret, or to effect any purpofe. Anno 5 Eliz. 
c. 16. 

It is faid in fome of our law books, that the difference be- 
tween conjuration and tvitchcraft is, that the former endea- 
vours by prayers and invocation of God's powerful name, 
to compel the devil to fay or do what the offender com- 
mands him ; the latter deals rather by friendly and voluntary 
conference or agreement with the devil or familiar, to have 
the offender's defires ferved, in lieu of blood, or other gift 
offered to the devil, efpecially of the offender's foul. And 
both thefe differ from inchantmcni or forceries ; becaufe thole 
are perfonal conferences with the devil, and thefe are but 
medicines and ceremonious forms of words (commonly call- 
ed charms) without apparition. Cowel. 

But all thefe nice diftindtions are now ufelefs, fince the fta- 
tute of his prefent majefty forbidding all profecutions for 
witchcraft, &c. 

CONOCARPODENDRON, in botany, a name given by 
Boerhaave to a genus of plants, defcribed by Linnaeus under 
that of ' leucodendros, or the iilver pine-tree. See the article Pine- 
tree, Suppl. 

CONOCARPUS, the button-tree, in the Linnaean fyftem of 
botany, the name of a genus of plants, the characters of 
which are thefe : the cup is a very frnall, erect perianthium, 
formed of one leaf, and divided, at the extremity, into five 
Tubulated fegments ; it is placed on the germen, and is per- 
manent ; there is no corolla ; the ftamina are five ; the ger- 
men is large, comprefled, obtufe, thickeft towards the point, 
and placed under the receptacle of the flower ; the ftyle is 
fimple ; there is no fruit, but the fee'd is naked and fmgle, 
and has on each fide a prominent, membranaceous margin ; 
a number of the germina are arranged together, in an im- 
bricated manner, and form a fliort and roundifh one ^thcy 
appear like fo many reflex fquamae. 

This genus comprehends the rudbeckia of Houfton, and is 
called ainifruilu laurifolia arbor, by Sir Hans Sloane. Vide 
Linneei Gen. Plant, p. 75. 

CONSOL1DA, in botany, a name given by fome authors to 
the plant more ufually called bugle. See Bugula, Suppl. 

CONSOUND, a name given to feveral different plants : thus 
fympbytum is called the great confound, bugula the middle 
-confound, bellis the leaft confound, and folidago the faracens 
confound. See Symphytum, &c. Suppl. 

CONSUMPTION (Suppl.) is frequently the confequence of a 
neglected cold. See Cold, Append. 

Befidcs repeated fin all bleedings, which is the beft of all re- 
medies for diminiihing the hectic fits, the faline draughts and 
a cool diet are to be ufed. Colliquative fweats may be 
checked by drinking about a pint of lime-water, foftened 
with a little new milk. 

In the advanced ftate of a confumpiion, we may diftinguifh 
two kinds of coughs, one caufed by the ulcers of the lungs, 
and the other by a thin rheum falling upon the fauces and 
trachea. For the firft of thefe, about ten drops of balfam 
of Peru or Copaiba may be given twice a day in a bolus of 
conferve of roles ; and for the latter, incraffants, as conferve 
of rofes and opium ; which lafl ought to be given with cau- 
tion, as being apt to heat the body. 

CONVALnW/y, lilium convallium, or lilly of the valley. See 
the article Lilium convallium, Suppl. 

CONVALLARIA, in botany, the name given by Linnaeus to 
a large genus of plants, comprehending the IHhtin convallium, 
pohgonatum, and umfolium of other botanical writers. See 
Lilium corroallium, &c. Suppl. 

The characters of the cmvallaria,. according to Linnreus, are 
thefe : there is no calyx ; the flower confifts of a fmgle fmooth 
petal, of a campanulated form, divided at the extremity in- 
to fix fhort, obtufe, pa ten to-reflex fegments ; the ftamina are 
fix Tubulated filaments, inferted into the petal of the flower, 
and fhorter than it ; the anthers? are oblong and erect ; the 
germen of the pittil is globofe ; the ftyle is filiform and long- 
er than the ftamina ; the ftigma is obtufe and trigonal ; the 
fruit is a globofe berry, containing three cells, and is fpotted 
before it is ripe; the feeds are fingle and roundifh. 
In the lilium. convallium, the petal of the flower is globofe, 
csmpsnfehtfed and patent ; in the polygmatuw-, it is tubularo- 
cain'panuhttcd ; and in the umfolium, a third part of all the 
fructification is wanting, 

■Some of the fpecies of Taurnefoxt'sfmifax are likewife in- 
cluded m this genus ; in which the petal of the flower is di- 
vided into fix very acute and patent fegments. Vide Linneei 
Gen. Plant, p. 146. 

CONYZA is alio ufed, by C. Bauhine, for a different genus of 
plants from the flea-bant; and called erigeron by Liiinseus. 
See the article Er.iger.on, Append. 
CONYZOIDES, orCoNyzELLA, in botany, names by which 
Dillenius calls the erigeron, or fweet flea-bane of Linnaeus. 
See the article Ericeron, Append. 
COPAIBA, orCoPAYBA, in natural hiftory and pharmacy. 



See the articles Copivi, Cycl. and Balsam of Copaiba, Suppl. 

COPERAS, in natural hiftory, the fame with copperas. See 
the article Copperas, CycL and Suppl. 

COPPER (Cycl. and Sup>pi.)—TVhite Copper, a kind of me- 
tal frequently brought from China, and fuppofed, by many, 
to be natural. But according to Mr. GeoftVoi, white copper 
is only a mixture of red copper with arfenic. See Hift. Acad. 
Sc'ienc. 1739. p. 24. 

CORA AGE, coraagium, -in our old cuftoms, a kind of im- 
pofition extraordinary, growing upon fome unufual occafion ; 
and it feems to be .of certain meafures of corn : for carta trt- 
t'id is a meafure of wheat. Braclon, I. 2. c. 116. num. 6. 

who in the fame chapter, num. 8. has thefe words, 

Stint etiam qutsda?n communes preejlationes, qua fervitla non di- 
cuntur, nee de confuetudine veniunt, nifi cum neceffiias interve- 
nerit, vel cum rex venerit ; fia.it junt hidagia, coraagia, & car- 
vagi a, et alia plura de neceffttate et ex confenfit cotnmuni totius 
regni introduSta, Sec. 

CORAL (Cycl. and Suppl.) — For the method of making arti- 
ficial coral to adorn grottos, fee Grotto, Append. 

CoRAL-tree, or CoRAL-wood, in botany, the Englifh name of 
a plant, called by authors corallodcndron. See the article Co- 

RALLODENDRON, Sllppl. 

CORCHORUS, the name of a genus of plants, by miftakc 
printed corehorus. See the article Corehorus, Suppl, 

CORIARIA, myrtle-fumach, in the Linnaean fyftem of botany, 
the name of a genus of plants, the characters of which are 
thefe : the cup is compofed of five very fhort leaves, which 
are concave and of a fome what oval figure; the flower con- 
fifts of five petals, and is very like the cup ; the ftamina are 
ten filaments of the length of the flower; the antherae are 
fimple ; the germina of the piftil are five in number, com- 
preffed, and adhering together by their inner fides ; there are 
likewife five fetaceous long ftyles ; the ftigmata are fimple ; 
there is no pericarpium ; the feeds, which are five in num- 
ber, and kidney-fliaped, being inclofed in the petals of the 
flower, which become carnous. Vid. Linrnsi Gen. Plant. 
p. 204. 

CORK (Cycl.) — Cups made of cork, are faid by fome to be good 
for hectical perfons to drink out of. The Egyptians made cof- 
fins of cork ; which being lined with a refinous compofition, 
preferved dead bodies uncorrupted. The Spaniards line ftone- 
walls with it, which not only renders them very warm, but 
corrects the moifture of the air. The wood of the ccrk-txze 
is not only good firing, but applicable to feveral other ufes. 

CoRK.-tree, the Engliih name of a genus of plants, called by 
authors fuber. See the article Sueer, Suppl. 

CORMORANT, in ornithology, the Englifh name of a bird 
of the order of anferes, or goofe kind, called alfo pclicanus 
and corvus aquaticus. Seethe articles Pelican and Corvus 
aquaticus, Suppl. 

CORN-bottle, or blue-bottle, a name given to the cyanus of au- 
thors. See the article Cyanus, Su;pl. 

QoRK-flag, in botany, a name given to the gladiolus of authors. 
See the article Gladiolus, Suppl. 

Corn -marygold, a name given to the chryfanthemum of authors. 
See the article Chrysanthemum, Suppl, 

Corn -parfley, in botany, a name given to a fpecies of fium. 
See the article Sium, Append. 

CoRN-fallet, in botany, a name given to the valerianella of au- 
thors. See the article Valerianella, Suppl. 

Corn -violet, a name ufed by fome for the campanula of authors. 
See the article Campanula, Suppl. 

CORNEL-ftw, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus, of 
plants, called by Latin writers cornus. See the article Cor- 
nus, Suppl. 

CORNELIAN, farda, in the hiftory of gems. See the ar- 
ticles Cornelian, Cycl. and Sarda, Suppl. 

CoRNELiAN-c/jwry, a name ufed by fome for a fpecies of the 
cornus, or cornel-tree. See the article Cornus, Suppl. 

CORNER-yiWj, among builders, the name of the two ftones 
which ftand one in each jaumb of a chimney. Their faces 
are hollowed in breadth, being a certain fweep of a circle. 
The breadth of each flone is equal to that of tire jaumb, and 
their height reaches from the hearth to the mantle-tree 
Comer-fhnes are commonly made of Rigate or fire-ftone. 
Build. Diet, in voc. 

CORSA, in architecture, the fame with plat-bana\ See the 
article Plat-band, Cycl. 

CORTEX aurantiorum. The powder of cortices aurantiorum^ 
fometimes cures quartan agues. Commerc. Norimb. 1735. 
hebd. 11. §. 3. 

COSTMARY, the Englifh name of a fpecies of tanzy, called 
by jome' writers balfamita. See the articleTANACETUM, £«#</. 

COSTUME (Suppl.) — To obferve the coflume, among pain- 
ters, is to make every perfon and thing fuflain the proper 
character, by not only obferving the ftory, but the circum- 
ftances, the fcene of action, the country or place, habit, 
manners, &c. 
The word is Italian, fignifying cuftom. 

COTESIAN theorem, in Geometry, an appellation ufed for an 
elegant property of the circle difcovcred by Mr. Cotes, The 
theorem is, 

If 
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If the factors of the binomial a 1 " ± x x be required, the index 
A being any integer : letthecircumference ABCD,thecenter 
of which is O, be divided into as many equal parts as there 
are units in 2 A ; and from all the divifions let there be drawn 
to any point P In the radius OA, produced if neceflary, the 
rightlines AP, BP, CP, DP, EP, FP, &c, then fuppof- 
ingOA = (j,OP-jf, the produd of all the lines A P, C P, 
EP, caV. taken from the alternate divifions throughout the 
whole circumference, will be equal to a* — #\ or x X — «*, 
according as the point P is within or without the circle ; and 
the product of the reft of the lines BP, DP, FP, in the re- 
maining alternate places will be equal to a* -J-**. 




For inftance, if A =5, let the circumference be divided in 
to 10 equal parts, and the point P be within the circle, then 
will AP X CP X EP X GP X IP be equal toUA 5 ~0? 
and BPXDP XFPXHPxKP = aA s +UT' 5 . In like 
manner if A be r= 6, having divided the circumference into 
twelve equal parts, A P_X CP X EP X GP X IP X LP 
will be equal to O A 6 — O f \ and BPXDPXFPXHP 
XKP X MP = OA & -f-Op 6 . 

The demonftration of this theorem may be feen in Dr^Pem 
berton's Epift. de Cotefii inventis. 

By means of this theorem the acute and elegant author was 
enabled to make a farther progrefs in the inverie method of 
fluxions, than had been done before. But in the application of 
his difcovery there ftill remained a limitation, which was re- 
moved by Mr. de Moivre. See Dr. Smith's Theoremata lo- 
gometrica & trigonomctrica, added to Cotes's Harmonia men- 
furarum, p. 114, 115. De Moivre, Mifcel. Anah/t. p. 17, 
fit 

COTTON (Cyd.) — Lavender-QoT-voK, a name fometimes 
given to a genus of plants, called by authors jantolina. See 
the article Santolina, Suppl. 

Cott ok -tree, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of 
plants, called by authors gojfypiwu. See the article Gossy- 
fium, Append. 

Sttt-CoTTOK, a name ufed by fome for a genus of plants. 
called by authors xybn. See the article Xylon, Append. 

Cot t on -weed, a name ufed for the gnaphalium of authors, 
See the article Gnaphalium, Sutpl. 

COUCH-grafs, or dogVgrafs, in botany. See the article 
Grass, Append. 

COVENTRY-/*//*, a name fometimes given to the campanula. 
See the article Campanula, Suppl. 

COUGHS (Cycl.) — See the articles Cold and Consump- 
tion, Append, and Tussis, Suppl. 

COULTER neb, in zoology, a name given to the anas arSlica. 
See the article Duck, Suppl. 



COW, in zoology, the female of the ox-kind. See the articles 

Bos and Ox, Suppl. 
Sea-Cow, the Englifh name of a genus of fea-animals, called 

by zoologifts manatl. See the article Manati, Suppl 
Cow-itch, phafeolus hirfutis, in botany. See the article Pha- 

seolus, Suppl. Vide guihe. Pharm. p. 230. 
Cow's-lip of Jerufalem^ in botany, a name fometimes given to 

thepulmonaria of authors. See the articlePuLMoc^iuA, Suppl; 
French Cow's-Hp, a name by which fome call the auricula, or 

bear's ears of botanical authors. See the article Auricula, 

Suppl. 
COWL (Cycl.) — Friar's-CowL, in botany, a name fome- 
times ufed for the arifarum of authors. See the article Ari- 

. SARUM, Suppl. 

CRAB, in zoology, the Englifh name of a genus of fliell-fifh, 
of the fquilla kind. See the Article So^jilla, infra. 

Crab-*>w, in botany, the Englifh name of the malm fylvejiris 
of authors. See the article Malus, Suppl. and Append. 

CRABRO, the hornet, in zoology, the name of a genus of 
flies of the apis, or bee-kind. See the articles Bee and Hor- 
net, Suppl. and Apis, Append. 

CRANE (Cyd.) — There are feveral improvements of this ufe- 
ful machine mentioned in Dcfagulier's Experim. Philof. p. 
ijS, feq. particularly how to prevent the inconveniencies 
arifing from fudden jerks, as well as to increafe its force by 
ufing a^ double axis in peritrochio, and two handles. 

CRASPEDARIA, a genus of animalcules, without any vifible 
limbs or tails, but with an apparent mouth, and a feries of 
fimbria? round it in the manner of a fringe. 
Of this genus there are three fpecles : 1. The crafpedarium 
with a roundifh body. 2. The crafpedarium with an oval 
body. 3. The crafpedarium with a cylindric body. Hill's 
Hift. of Anim. p. 5. 

CRASSULA, in botany, the name of a diftindt genus of plants 
called by fome bajlard-navel-wort. 

The characters of this genus are thefe : the cup is a perian- 
thium, formed of five lanceolated, hollowed, acute, erect, 
and permanent leaves, which meet in fuch a manner as to 
form a kind of tube ; the corolla is fomewhat of an infundi- 
buliform fliapc, and is compofed of five petals, the ungues of 
which are very long, linear, frrait, connivent, and joined at 
their bafes ; and the bractea?, which form the limb, oval and 
reflexo- patent j the nectaria are five very fmall emarginated 
fquamas, annexed outwardly to the bafe of the germen ; the 
ftamina are five fubulated filaments, of the length of the tube, 
and inferted into the ungues of the corolla ; the antherae are 
fimple; the germina are five, oblong, acuminated, and ter- 
minated by fubulated ftyles, of the length of the ftamina - r 
the ftigmata are obtufe ; the fruit is compofed of five oblong, 
acuminated, ftrait, comprefl'ed capfules, opening longitudi- 
nally inwards ; the feeds are numerous and fmall. Linna' 
Gen. Plant, p. 133. 

Vaillant makes it only a fpecies of fedum. See the article 
Sedum, Suppl. 

CRAX, in zoology, a name given by the antients to the orty- 
gomeira, or daker hen, a bird larger than the quail, and com- 
mon in Ireland and fome of the northern counties of England. 
Ray's Ornithology, p. 122. See the article Ortygome,- 

TRA, Suppl. 

QJLKY-flfh. Thefe fifh are comprehended among the fpecies 
of fquilla. See the articles Cjr a X-fiJh, Suppl. andSqyiLLA, 
Append. 
CRAZE-m///, or Ckazikg -mill, a mill in all refpects like a 
grift-mill to grind corn, and is fo called by the tin- miners, who~ 
ufe it to grind their tin, which is yet too great, after trambling, 
and then it istrambled only. 
CREEPER, the Englifh name of a fpecies of ifpida, which, 
though very unlike the common king's-fifher both in colour 
and figure, yet is comprehended under that genus on account 
of the ftructure of its feet. Seethe article Ispida, Suppl. 
This fmall bird has likewife been called certhia and certhius, 
by authors, and in Englifh the ox-eye. See the article C&r- 
thia, Suppl. 
CREODIBA, in the cuftoms of the middle age, a robbery and 
murther committed in a wood, where the body of the perfon 
killed was burnt, in order to prevent any dilcovery of the 
crime. The word, fays Wendelihus, is compounded of 
gruy and diven, that is, wood-robbers. Tit. 74. of the Salic 
Law, edit. Hcroldi, relates to creodiba. Du Cange> GlolT. 
Lat. 
CRESSES (Suppl.) — Indian Cress, Najluriitmi hulicwn, in 
botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, called by au- 
thors cardamindum and trepesalum. See the articles Carda- 
mindum, Suppl. and Trgpjeolum, Append. 
Sciatica Cress, a name ufed by fome for a genus of plants, called 
by others ibcris and cardamine. See the article Cardamjne, 
Suppl. 
Sciatica Cress, or Babylonian Cr ess, are names fometimes alfo 
given to the kpidium, or Dittander, Seethe article Lepidium, 
Suppl 
Wdter-Cs.Ess, or w/'nter-CRJLSSf names given by fome writers 
to a genus of plants known among authors by that of Jifym- 
brium. See the article Sisymbrium, Suppl. 
CRESTED p'afsj in botanv, Seethe article Grass, Append. 
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CRIMSON £M/J-wfc£ 9 a name given to the niffoUa, a genus of 

plants. See the article Nissolia, Suppl. 
CRINUM, in the Linnrean fyftem of botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : the cup is 
a fpathiform general invohicrum, compofed of two oblong 
leaves, which bend downwards, and expofe to fighta kind of 
little umbel; the flower confifts of a Tingle petal, which is 
infundibuliform ; the tube is oblong, cylindric, and bent; the 
limb is divided into fix Janceolato-Iinear, obtufe, concave, 
reflex fegments, three of which, alternately, are diftinguifh- 
ed by an uncinated appendage; the ftamina are fix fubulated 
filaments anting from the bafe of the limb, they are of the 
length of the limb, and connivent ; the antherse are oblong, 
linear, incumbent, and afiurgent; the germ en of the piftil is 
placed in the bottom of the flower ; the ftyle is fubulated and 
fhorter than Ehs ftamina; the ftigma is trifid and very 
fmall ; the fruit is a capfule of a fuboval figure, with three 
cells ; the feeds are numerous. 

This genus, of which we know only one fpecies, is com- 
monly, though improperly, reckoned a fpecies of lilly-afpho- 
del. Lmnici Gen. Plant, p. 140. 
CROCEUS, in natural hifrory, is faid to be an amphibious 
animal which is neither fiih nor bird, but both. All the 
himmer it is a bird, of afofFron colour, and flics through the 
mountains ; hut towards the end of autumn it returns to the 
fea and becomes a fiih. It is only in the winter that they 
catch it, when it proves a very favourybit. Hofftn. Lex. Univ. 
in voc. 
CROCODILIUM, in botany, a diftinct genus of plants, ac- 
cording to Vaillant ; but comprehended by Linnzeus under 
the centauria. See the article Centauria, Append. 
CROCOD1 LODES, in botany, the name ufed by Vaillant for 
a genus of plants, called by others atraStylts. See the article 
Atractvlis, Append. 
CROSS (Cycl.) — The adoration of the crofs appears to have 
been praclifed in the antient church, in as much as the hea- 
thens, particularly Julian, reproach the primitive chriftians 
with it a . And we do not find that their apologifts difel aimed 
the charge.. Mornay, indeed, aflerted that this had been 
done by St. Cyril, but could not fupport his allegation at the 
conference of Fontainbleau'. St. Helena is faid to have reduced 
the adoration of the crofs to its juft principle, fince fhe adored 
in the wood, not the wood itfelf, which had been direct ido- 
latry and heathenifm, but him who had been nailed to this 
wood h . With fuch modifications fome proteftants have been 
induced to admit the adoration of the crofs : John Hufs allow- 
ed of the phrafe, provided it were exprefly added, that the 
adoration was relative to the perfon of Chrift. But however 
Roman catholics may feem to triumph by virtue of Inch diftin- 
ct ions and mitigations, it is well known they have no great 
place in their own practice : Imbert c , the good prior of Gaf- 
cony, was feverely profecuted in 1683, for telling the people, 
that in the ceremony of adoring the crofs, practifed in that 
church on Good-friday, they were not to adore the wood, but 
Chrift who was crucified on it : the curate of the parifh told 
them the contrary ; it was the wood, the wood ! they were 
to adore. Imbert replied, it was Chrifl, not the wood : for 
which he was cited before the archbifhop of Bourdeaux, fuf- 
pended from his functions, and even threatened with chains 
and perpetual imprifonment. It little availed him to cite the 
bifhop of Meaux's dUHncrion ; it was anfwered, that the 
church allowed it not. [ J Nouv. Rep. Lett. torn. x. p. 508. 
b DuPin, Bibl.Ecclef. torn. xvii. p. 34, feq. Id. Bibl. Ant. 

Separ. torn. ii. p. 310. Tillem. Mem. Ecclef. torn. vii. Nouv. 
Rep. Lett. torn. xxi. p. 344. Jour, des Sea/, torn. Iix. p. 104. 

c lVah, Expof. of the Doit, of the Ch. of Eng. ( Pref. p. xx r feq. 
ejufdem. Def. of Expof. p. izi, feq. Bibl. Univ. torn. xi. 

p. 459- Nouv. Rep. Let. torn, i v. p. 691.] 
Ckoss-wort, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants 

called by authors cruciata. See the article Cruciata, 

Suppl y 

Gross of Jerufcdt-m, a name fomctimes given to the lychnis of 

authors. Seethe article Lychnis, Snppl. 
CROW (Suppl) — Scare-CsiQW, the Englifh name of a bird 

of the larus kind. See the articles Larus, Suppl, and Scare- 

crew, Append. 
Crow -flowers, in botany, a 1 name fometimes give to a genus 

of plants, called by authors lychnis. See the article Lych- 

'ms, Suppl. 
ChJow -garlick, a name given by fome writers to a fpecies of 

onion. See the article Onion, Suppl. 
CROWN -imperial- jhdl, the name of a fpecies of valuta. See 

fhe article Voluta, Suppl, 
CRYSTALLIZATION of fain. See the articles Salt and 

Vegetation of falls, Suppl. 
CTENITA, or Ctenoides, names fometimes given to thofe 

fcftens, which have one of their {hells very convex. See the 

article Pecten, Suppl. 
CU. ICLE, a name fometimes ufed for a bed-chamber. See the 

article Chamber, Cycl. and Suppl. 
CUCKOW '-flower , m botany, a name ufed by fome writers for 

the cardamine, or Iady's-fmock. See the article Card amine, 

Suppl. 
Cuckow flit-inf'ff, the Englifli name of a fpecies of cicada. 

See the articles Cicada and Harvest-^, Suppl. 



CUCKSOO, the name of a common difh among the Moors of 
Africa, made of flower, and prepared for feveral ways of 
drefling afterwards. They take fine wheat flower, or, when 
that is fcarce, barley, millet, or Indian corn flower is made 
to ferve : they firft fprmkle fome water over the bottom of an 
unglazed earthen pan, and then fhalce fome of this flower in- 
to it ; they knead thefe together with their hands, and roll it 
backwards and forwards under their open palms; by this 
means they work it into grains like fego, and then it is fit 
for ufe: when they have meat to flew, they do this in an 
earthen pot, and over the mouth of this they place a colan- 
der, in which is put a quantity of this granulated parte ; over 
this colander is fixed on a top or cover for the pot, and 
by this means as the meat flews, all the vapour that afcends 
from it is received into the grains of cuckfoo ; by that time the 
meat is done enough, the cuckfoo is fo too; and opening the 
pot, they firft take out this, which is foft, i welled, and ten- 
der, and piling it up in a difh, they make a hollow in the 
top of the heap, in which they lay the meat, and then add 
their fpices, which are better than thofe of many neighbour- 
ing nations ; the poorcft ufing pepper, ginger, and faffron, 
the richer a great variety. The dim is fet upon a mat on the 
ground, and four people conveniently may eat at it, fome- 
times fix do. 

CUCULLA, a cowl. See the articles Abbot and Cowl, 
Cycl. 

CUCULARIA, in botany, a term by which Juflieu calls the 
fumitory. See the article Fumaria, Suppl. 

CUCUMBER, in botany Seethe article Cucumis, Suppl. 

/i^'/i/ Cucumber, a name fometimes ufed for the elaterium or s 
momordica of authors. See the article Momordica, Suppl. 

CULEX, in zoology, the name of a genus of two-winged flies, 
comprehending the gnats and humble-bee-flies. See the ar- 
ticles Gnat and Humble-^W-^, Suppl. 
The diftinguiihing character iftic of this genus is, that their 
head is furnifhed with a fiphon, or fucker, very (lender, ob- 
long, and filiform. Hill, Hift:. Anim. p. 35. 

CULLION, in botany, a name ufed by fome for a genus of 
plants called by authors orchis. See the article Orchis. 
Suppl. 

CUMIN, or Cummin, (Cycl.) in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : the gene- 
ral umbel, as well as the partial ones, are frequently quadri- 
partite ; the general involucrum is compofed of four leaves, 
longer than the umbel, they are fometimes entire, fometimes 
trifid ; the partial involucrum is fimilar ; the proper perian- 
thiumjs very fmall ; the general corolla is uniform ; the fmgle 
flowers confift each of five inflexo-emarginated and fomewhat 
unequal petals ; the ftamina are five iimple filaments ; the 
anthers are fimple ; the germen is oval, larger than the flower, 
and Hands under its cup ; the ftyles are two, and very fmall ; 
theftigmata are fimple; the fruit is naked, of an oval figure, 
and flriated ; the feeds are two, of an oval figure, convex, 
and flriated on one fide, fmooth and plain on the other. 
Of this genus there is only one known fpecies, which is the 
common cummin. See Ltnneei Gen. Plant, p. 115. 

Meadow Cummin, a name fometimes given to a fpecies of ca- 
rui. See the article Carui, Suppl. 

CUNEI, in natural hifrory, a name given to thofe rWAW, which 
have one fide of their fhell much more extended in length than 
the other. See the article Mytulus, Suppl. 

CUNICULUS, in zoology, the name of a genus of animals of 
the lepus, or hare kind, called in Englifh rabbits. See the 
articles Rabbit and Lepus, Suppl. 

Cuniculus Sibericus, the name of the long-tailed Siberian 
rabbit, the fur of which is much valued. During the fummer 
months many of them are beautifully variegated with oblique 
and traniverfe breaks of black and grey. Hill, Hift. Anim. 
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Cuniculus Brafdienfis, the name of a fpecies of rabbit called 
by zoologifts aperca. See the article Aperea, Suppl. 

CUNILA, in the Linnsean fyftem of botany, the name of a 
diftinct genus of plants called by Tournefort marrubiaflrum. 
See the article MaRRUeiastrum, Suppl. 

C\JP-Jh,-ll, or CHALicE-Jbell. See the article Shell, infra. 

CUPRUM, copper, in natural hiftory. See the article Cop- 
per, Cycl. and Suppl. 

CURATAS, a title given to the petty princes of Peru. See the 
article Cazic, Suppl. 

CURATOR, among the Romans, an officer under the em- 
perors, who regulated the price of all kinds of merchandize 
and things to fell in the cities of the empire. 
They had likewife the fu peri men dence of the cuftoms and tri- 
butes; whence alfo they were called logtjia. Hoffm. Lex. 
in voc. 

CURCULIO, in zoology, the name of a genus of beetles diftin- 
guifhed from the others by having their antennae affixed to an 
elongated horny fnout. See the article Scarabjeus, Suppl. 

CURRENT (Cycl.) — The do&rine of currents, their caufes, 
&c. is ftill very imperfect : it were to be wifhed that it were 
otherwife, for the improvement of navigation and natural hi- 
ftory. See Marfigli, Hift. Phyf. de la Mer, p. 44 — 47. 

CURRODREPANUS, in antiquity, a kind of chariot armed 

with i'cytbes. The driver of thefe chariots was obliged to 
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ride oh one of thehorfcs, as there was no other feat for him: the 
tifual place for him being all armed with knives, as was likc- 
ytik the hinder part of the chariot. There were no fcythes 
pointing down to the earth, either From the beam or axle- 
tree -, but thefe were fixed at the head of the axle-tree in fuch 
a manner as to be moveable by means of a rope, and thereby 
.could be raifed or let down, and drawn forward or let fall 
backward bv relaxing the rope. Pitifc. Lex. Ant. m voc. 
CURVATURE (Cyd.) — The theory of the curvature of lines 
is of great ufe in geometry, and in the phyfico-mathematical 
fciences. Hence mathematician --have treated this fubject 
fully. We fhall here infert as much of this doctrine as feems 
necefTary to enable beginners to form a juft notion of the 
fubject, and refer thofe who defire a farther knowledge to 
}Ar. Mac Laurin's Treatifc of Fluxions, whom we have in 
this, as in many other articles, followed ; becaufe he every 
where endeavours to avoid that air of paradox and myftery 
■which has been more than once made a reproach to modern 
mathematicians. 

Any two right lines applied to each other, perfectly coincide ; 
and the rectitude of lines admits of no variety. Arches of 
equal circles applied upon each other, perfectly coincide like- 
wife ; and the curvature is uniform in all the parts of the 
fame, or of .equal circles. Arches of unequal circles cannot 
fee applied upon each other fo as to coincide ; but when they 
touch each other, the arch of the greater circle is lefs inflect- 
ed from the common tangent, and paffes betwixt it and the 
arch of the lefTer circle, through the angle of contacts form- 
ed by them, and is therefore lefs curve. Any two arches of 
curve lines touch each other when the fame right line is the 
tangent of both at the fame point ; but when they are applied 
upon each other in this manner, they never perfectly coincide, 
unlefs they be iimilar arches of equal and fimilar figures : and 
the curvature of lines admits of indefinite variety. As the 
curvature is uniform in a given circle, and may be varied at 
pleafure in circles by increafing or diminifhing their diameters, 
their flexure or curvature will therefore ferve for meafuring 
that of other lines. There is but one right line that can be 
the tangent of a given arch of a curve at the fame point ; 
but an indefinite variety of circles may touch it there ; and 
thefe have various degrees of more and lefs intimate contact 
with it. And as of all the right lines that can be drawn through 
a given point in the arch of a curve, that is the tangent which 
touches the arch fo clofely, that no right line can be drawn 
between them ; fo of all the circles that touch a curve in any 
given point, that is faid to have the fame curvature with it, 
which touches it fo clofely that no circle can be drawn through 
the point of contact between them, all other circles pafling 
either within or without them both. 

This circle is called the circle of curvature ; its centre, the 
centre of curvature ; and its femidiameter, the ray or radius of 
curvature, belonging to the point of contact. It is alfo call- 
ed, cfpecially by foreign mathematicians, the ofculatory circle. 
The arch of this circle cannot coincide with the arch of the 
curve, but it is fufficient to denote it the circle of curvature, 
that no other can pafs between them ; as the tangent of the 
arch of a curve cannot coincide with it, but is applied to it fo 
that no right line can be drawn between them. 
As in aii figures, rectilinear ones excepted, the pofition of the 
tangent Is continually varying; fo the curvature is continual- 
ly varying in all curvilinear figures, the circle only excepted. 
As the curve is feparated from its tangent by its flexure or 
purvature, fo it is feparated from the circle of curvature in 
confequence of the increafe or decreafe of its curvature ; 
and as its curvature is greater or lefs, according as it is 
more or lefs inflected from the tangent, fo the variation of 
curvature is the greater or lefs according as it is more or lefs 
feparated from the circle of curvature. 

It is manifeft, that there is but one circle of curvature be- 
longing to an arch of a curve at the fame point. For if there 
were two fuch circles, any circle defcribed between thefe 
through that point, would pafs between the curve and circle 
of curvature ; againff. the fuppofition. 

When any two curves touch each other in fuch a manner 
that no circle can pafs between them, they muff, have the fame 
curvature ; for the circle that touches the one fo clofely that no 
circle can pafs between them, muff, touch the other in the 
fame ^manner. 

It appears from the demonftrations of geometricians, that 
circles may touch curve lines in this manner ; that there may 
be indefinite degrees of more or lefs intimate contact between 
the curve and the circle of curvature ; and that a conic fection 
may be defcribed that fhall have the fame curvature with a 
given line at a given point, and the fame variation of curva- 
ture^ or a contact of the fame kind with the circle of curva- 
ture. 

If we conceive the tangent of any propofed curve to be a bafe, 
and that a new line be defcribed, whofe ordinate is a third pro- 
portional to the ordinate and bale of the firft; this new line 
will determine the chord of the circle of curvature, by its in- 
terfection with the ordinate at the point of contact ; and by 
the tangent of the angle in which it cuts that circle, it will 
meafure the variation of the curvature* The lefs this angle 
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is, the clofer is the contact of the curve and circle of curva- 
ture ; and of this contact there may be indefinite degrees. 
To give an example : let any curve EMH(fig. I:) and a circle 
ERB touch the right line ET on the fame fide at E; let 
any right line TK, parallel to the chord EB, meet the tan- 
gent in T, EMH in M, and a curve BKF that paffes 
through B in K : then if the rectangle MTK be always 
equal to the fquare of E T, the curvature of E M H at E will 
be the fame as that of the circle ERB ; and the contact EM 
and ER will always be the clofer, the lefs the angle is that is 
contained at B by the curve BKF, and the circle of curva- 
ture BQE. 

Fig. I. 




For it is demonftrabie from the elements of geometry (fee Mac 
Laurin's Fluxions, art. 366. j that all the circles that can be 
defcribed through E fall without both ER and EM, or with- 
in them both, and no circle whatever can pafs between them 
when the rectangle MTK is always equal to the fquare of 
ET, and the curve m which K is always found, paffes thro' 
B, and confequently the circle ERB, and the curve E M, have 
the fame curvature at E. 

Now let Em {fig. II.), any other curve touching ET in E, 
ZX&fk B another curve pafling through B meet TK in m and 
k, and let the rectangle mT k be iikewife equal to the fquare of 
ET; then will the curvature ofE?n at E be the fame as that of 
the curve EM, as has been mentioned. But the rectangles 
mT k> MTK, RTQ_ being equal to each other, and their 
fides therefore in a reciprocal proportion to each other, it is 
plain that if the arch B^ pafs between BK the arch of 
the curve BKF, and BQ_the arch of the circle BQE; 
the curve E?;z muff, pafs between EM the arch of the 
curve EMM, and ER the arch of the circle of curvature 
ERB : fo that Em muft have a clofer contact with this circle 
than EM has with it ; and the lefs the angle is that is form- 
ed by the curve FKB and the circle of curvature E QB at B, 
the clofer is the contact at E of the curve EMH and the 
circle of curvature ERB. Thus the curve BKF, by its in- 
terfection with EB, determines the curvature of EM; and 
by the angle in which it cuts the circle of curvature it deter- 
mines the degree of contact of EM and that circle, the angle 
BET and the right line ET being given. 

Fig. II. 




Hence it follows, that the contact of the curve EMH, and tft . 
circle of curvature, is clofeft when the curve BK touches th 
arch BQin B, the angle BET being given; but it is far" 
theft from this, or is moft open, when B K touches th 
right line EB in B. 

Hence, alfo, there may be indefinite degrees of more and 
more intimate contact between a circle and a curve. 
The firft degree is, when the fame right line touches them 
both in the fame point; and a contact of this fort may take 
place betwixt any circle and any arch of a curve. The fe- 
cond is when the curve EMH, and circle ERB have the 
fame curvature, and the tangents of the curve BKF and circle 
BQ_E interfect each other at B in any aflignable angle. The. 
contact of the curve E M and circle of curvature, E R, at E is 
of the third degree, or order, and their ofculation is of the 
fecond, when the curve BKF touches the circle BQE at 
B, but fo as not to have the fame curvature with it. The 
contact is of the fourth degree, or order, and their ofculation 
of the third, when the curve BKF has the fame curvature 
with the circle BQE at B, but fo : as that their contact is 
F only 
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only of the fecond degree : and this gradation of more and 
more intimate contact, or of approximation towards coinci- 
dence, may be continued indefinitely, the contact of EM 
and ER at E being always of an order two degrees clofer 
than that of BK and B Q_ at B. There is alfo an indefi-1 
nite variety comprehended under each order: thus, when 
E M and E R have the fame curvature, the angle formed 
by the tangents of BK. and BQ_ admits of indefinite variety, 
and the contact of EM and ER is the clofer, the lefs that 
angle is. And when that angle is of the fame magnitude, 
the contact of E M and E R is the clofer the greater the cir- 
cle < f curvature is. When BK and BQ_ touch at B, they 
may touch on the fame or on different fides of their common 
tangent; and the ancle of contact KBQ_may admit of the 
fame variety with the anrrle of contact MER ; hut as there 
is feldom occafion for confidering thofe higher degrees of 
more intimate contact of the curve EMH and circle of cur- 
vature ERB, Mr. Mac Laurin calls the contact or ofcula- 
tion of the fame kind, when the chord EB and angle BET 
being given, the angle contained by the tangents of BK and 
BQ^is of the fame magnitude. Lib. cit. Art. 368. 
When the curvature of EMH increafes from E towards H, 
and confequcntly correfponds to that of a circle gradually lefs 
and lefs, the arch EM falls within ER, the arch of the 
circle of curvature, and BK is within BQ. The contrary 
happens when the curvature of EM decreafes from E to- 
wards H, and confequently correfponds to that of a circle 
that is gradually greater and greater, the arch EM falls with- 
out ER, the arch of the circle of curvature, and BK is 
without BQ^ And according as the curvature of EM va- 
ries more or lefs, it is more or lefs unlike to the uniform j 
curvature of a circle j the arch of the curve EMH feparates j 
more or lefs from the arch of the circle of curvature ERB, i 
and the angle contained by the tangents of BKK and BQ_E 
at B, is greater or lefs. Thus the quality of curvature, as 
it is called by Sir Ifaac Newton 3 , depends on the angle con- 
tained by the tangents of BK and BQ_at B ; and the mea- 
sure of the inequability or variation of curvature, is as the 
tangent of this angle, the radius being given and the angle 
BET being right b . — [» Method of Flux, and Inf. Ser. 
Prob. vi. p. 75. b Mac Laurin, lib. cit. Art. 369. J 
The rays of curvature of fimilar arches in fimilar figures, 
are in the fame ratio as any homologous lines of thefe figures j 
and the variation of curvature is the fame. See Mac Laurin, 
Jib. cit. feet. 370. 

When the propofed curve EMH, Is a conic-fection, the new 
line BKF is alfo a conic-fection ; and it is a right line v/hen 
EMH is a parabola, to the axis of which the ordinates TK 
are parallel. BKF is alfo a right line when EMH is an 
hyperbola, to one afymptote of which the ordinate T K is 
parallel. Mac Laurin, lib. cit. Art. 371, 37?-. 
"When the ordinate EB, at the point of contact E, inftead of 
meeting the new curve B K, is an afiymptote to it, the cur- 
vature of EM will be lefs than in any circle ; and this is the 
cafe in which it is faid to be infinitely little, or that the ra- 
dius of curvature is infinitely great. Of this kind is the cur- 
vature at the points of contrary flexure in lines of the third 
order. See Mac Laurin, lib. cit. Art. 377 — 379. 
When the curve B K pafTes thro' the point of contact E, the 
curvature is greater than in any circle, or the radius of cur- 
vature vanifhes j and In this cafe the curvature is faid to he 
infinitely great. Of this kind is the curvature at the cufpids 
of the lines of the third order. See Mac Laurin, lib. cit. 
Art. 378, 379. 

As to the circles of curvature for lines of the third or higher 
orders, fee lib. cit. Art. 379 ; and Art. 380, when the pro- 
pofed curve is mechanical. 

As lines which pafs thro' the fame point have the fame 
tangent when the firft fluxions of the ordinates are equal, fo 
they have the fame curvature when the fecond fluxions of the 
ordinate are likewife equal ; and half the chord of the cir- 
cle of curvature that is intercepted between the points where- 
in it interfects the ordinate, is a third proportional to the 
right lines that meafure the fecond fluxion of the ordinate 
and firft fluxion of the curve, the bafe being fuppofed to flow 
uniformly. When a ray revolving about a given point, and 
terminated by the curve, becomes perpendicular to it, the 
firft fluxion of the radius vanifhes ; and if its fecond fluxion 
vanifhes at the fame time, that point muff be the center of 
curvature 3 -. The fame may be faid, when the angular mo- 
tion of the ray about that point is equal to the angular mo- 
tion of the tangent of the curve ; as the angular motion of 
the radius of a circle about its center is always equal to the 
angular motion of the tangent of the circle. Hence the va- 
rious properties of the circle may fuggeft feveral theorems 
for determining the center of curvature b . — [ a Mac Laurin, 
lib. cit. Art. 382, &c. b Mi. Art. 389, &c] 
See alfo Art. 396, of the faid treatife, and the following, 
concerning the curvature of lines that are defcribed by means 
of right lines revolving about given poles, or of angles that 
either revolve about inch poles, or are carried along fixed 
lines. 

It is to be obferved, that as when a right line interfects an 
arch of a curve in two points, if by varying the pofition of 



that line the two interfections unite in one point, it then be- 
comes the tangent of the arch ; fo when a circle touches a 
curve in one point and interfects it in another, if, by varying 
the center, this interfection joins the point of contact, the 
circle then has the clofeft contact with the arch, and becomes 
the circle of curvature ; but it ftill continues to iuterfect the 
curve at the fame point where it touches it, that is, where 
the fame right line is their common tangent, unlefs another 
interfection join that point at the fame time. In general, 
the circle of curvature interfects the curve at the point of of- 
culation, only, when the number of the fucceflive orders of 
fluxions of the radius of curvature, that vanifhes at the term 
of time that this radius comes to the point of ofculation, is 
an even number. Mac Laurin, Flux. Art. 493. 
It has been fuppofed by fome, that two points of contact, or 
four interfections of the curve and circle of curvature, muft 
join to form an ofculation. But Mr. James Bernoulli infift- 
ed juftly, that the coalition of one point of contact and one 
interfection, or of three interfections, was fufficient. In 
Which cafe, and in general, when an odd number of inter- 
fections only join each other, the point where they coincide 
continues to be an interfection of the curve and circle of cur- 
vature, as well as a point of their mutual contact and ofcu- 
lation. See Mac Laurin's Fluxions, Art. 493. 
From thefe principles the circle of curvature at any point of a 
conic-fection may be determined. SuppofeEMH (fig. III.) to 
be any conic-fection, ET the tangent at E, HI a tangent pa- 
rallel to E B, (a chord of the circle of curvature) that meets 
ET in I, and let EMH meet EB in G. Take E B to 
E G, in the fame ratio as the fquare of EI is to the fquare 
of HI; or, when the lection has a center as in the ellipfis 
and hyperbola, as the fquare of the femi-diameter Oa pa- 
rallel to ET, is to the fquare of the femi-diameter O A pa- 
rallel to EB ; and a circle defcribed upon the chord EB that 
touches ET, will be the circle of curvature. 
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When BET is a right angle, or EB is the diameter of the 
circle of curvature, EG will be the axis of the conic-fec- 
tion, and EB will be the parameter of this axis ; and when 
the point G where the conic-fection cuts EB, and B are on 
the fame fide of the point E, EMG will be an ellipfis, and 
EG the greater or lefier axis, according as EG is neater 
or lefs than EB. & 

The propofitions relating to the curvature of the conic-fec- 
tions, commonly given by authors, follow without much dif- 
ficulty from this conhxuetion. 

1. When the chord'of curvature thus found panes thro' the 
center of the conic-fection, it will then be equal to the pa- 
rameter of the diameter that pafTes thro' the point of con- 
tact. 

2. The fquare of the femi-diameter O a, is to the rectangle 
of half the tranverfe and half the conjugate axis, as the ray 
of curvature CE is to O a. And therefore the cube of the 
ferni-diameter Qa, parallel to the tangent ET, is equal to 
the folid contained by the radius of curvature CE, and the 
rectangle of the two axes. See De Moivre, Mi feel. Analyt. 
P- 2 35- 

3. The perpendicular to cither axis bifedts the angle made 
by the chord of curvature, and the common tangent of the 
conic-fection and circle of curvature. 

4. The chord of the circle of curvature that panes thro' the 
focus, the diameter conjugate to that which panes thro' the 
point of contact, and the tranfverfe axis of the figure, are in 
continued proportion. 

5. When the fection is an ellipfis, if the circle of curvature 
at E meet O a in d, the fquare of E d will be equal to twice 
the fquare of O a. Hence E(/:Oa::^2:i. Which 
gives an eafy method of determining the circle of curvature 
to any point E, when the femi-diameter O a is given in 
magnitude and pofition. 

Several other properties of the circle of curvature, and me- 
thods of determining 'It when the fection is given; or vica 
verfa, of determining the fection when the circle of curva- 
ture is given, may be feen in Mr. Mac Laurin's Fluxions, 
Art. 375. 
Variation of Curvature. See Variation, SuppL 
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Baulk Curvature is ufed for the curvature of a line, gll the 
parts of which are not fituated in the fame plane. See 
the next article. 

CURVE (Cyd. and Sup'l.) — The theory of curves is a very 
considerable branch of the mathematical fciences, Thofe 
who are curious of advancing beyond the knowledge of the 
circle and the conic- fections, and to confidcr geometrical 
curves of a higher nature, and in a general view, will do 
well to finely Mr. Cramer's Introduction a LAnalyfe des li- 
gnes Courbes Algebriqua, printed at Geneva, 4. 1750, which 
the learned and ingenious author compofed for the ufe of 
beginners. We have an elegant pofthumous work of Mr. 
Mac Launn's, printed at the end of his Algebra, and in- 
tituled De Liwarv.m geometricarum proprictatibus gcneralibus. 
The fame author at a very early age gave a remarkable fpe- 
cimen of his genius and knowledge in his Gecmetria Organica, 
and carried thele (peculations farther afterwards, as may be 
feen in the theorems he has given us in the Philofophical 
Tranfadtions. See Dr. Martin's Abridg. vol. vui. p. 62, feq. 
Curves may be organically defcribed by the rotation of andes, 
in the manner mentioned in the Cyclopedia, which is Sir 
Ifaac Newton's invention. 

But there is another general method of defcribing curves by 
the rotation of rulers or ftrait lines, inftead of angles. 
Thus, if inftead of angles we ufe three rulers, D Q,, C N, S P, 
(fig. IV.) which arefuppofed to revolve about the poles D,C, 
S, and to cut one another always in three Points N, Q, and 
P ; if any two of thefe interfech'ons as N and Q, be carried 
along the given ftrait lines A E, E B, the third interferon 
P will defcribe a conic-fcction. See Mac Laurins Algebra, 
p. 34.6. feq. 
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If you aflume any number of poles whatfoever, and make 
rulers revolve about each of them, and all the interfeclions 
but one, be carried along given right lines, that one fhall 
never defcribe a line of a higher nature than a conic- fecti on. 
And if inftead of rulers you fubftitute given angles which 
move on the fame poles, the curve defcribed will (till be no 
more than a conic- fechon. 

But by carrying one of the interfections neceflary in the de- 
fcription over a conic-fection, lines of higher orders may be 
defcribed. Mac Laurin, ib. p. 351. 

The Rev. Mr. Brakenridge has given us a general method 
of defcribing curves by the interfe&ion of right lines moving 
about points in a given plane. See Phil. Tranf. N°. 436. 
Dr. Martin's, Abridg. vol. viii. p. 58. feq. But the demon- 
ftrations are not yet extant, excepting the particular cafes 



demonftratcd in his Exercitatio Gecmetrica de Curvarum <&- 
jcripiione, Land. 1733, 4 . 

Curves may alfo be defcribed by the projection, or fhadows 
of other curves. Thus the projection, or fliadow of the 
circle upon different planes, will form the reft of the lines 
Of the fecond order, or conic-fections. This is evident, be- 
caufe the rays of light proceeding from a point out of the 
plane of a circle, and falling upon the circumference of that 
circle form a cone, which being cut by the plane upon which 
the fliadow of the circle is projected, the different conic- 
fections will be formed according to the pofition of the inter- 
fering plane. 

In like manner the projections or fhadows of lines of the 
third order, will form other lines of the third order ; and pro- 
jections or fhadows of lines of the fourth order, will form lines 
of the fourth order, csV. 

And as the circle, by the projection of its fhadow, forms the 
conic- fections, fo the five diverging parabolas among the 
lines of the third order, will, by their fhadows, form and 
exhibit all the reft of the lines of that order. See Newton, 
enumerat. lin. tertij. ordin. published by Mr. Jo?ies, 171 1. 
This hint of Sir Ifaac Newton has been lately purfued and 
iliuftrated with great elegance by Mr. Murdoch, in his trea- 
tife entitled, Newtoni Genefis curvarum per Umbras, feu per- 
fpeiTiViE univtrfalis elementa. Land. I 746, S\ 
By an accurate enumeration of thefe projections, Mr. Mur- 
doch finds, that the number of fpecies of the lines of the 
third order amount to feventy-eight in all. 
Curve of a double curvature, or Curve having a double curva- 
ture, is ufed for a curve, all the parts of which do not lie in the 
fame plane, that is, fuch as cannot be defcribed on the fame 
plane. 

The curves commonly treated of in geometry, are fuppofed 
to be defcribed, or to have all their points placed in the fame 
plane ; but if a curve be fuppofed to be defcribed on a curve 
furface, in fuch a manner that all the points of that curve 
cannot lie or be fituated in one and the fame plane, then will 
the curve fo defcribed have a double curvature. 
Monfieur Clairaut has publifhed an ingenious treatife on 
curves of a double curvature. See his Recherches fur les Courbes, 
a double Courbure, ax Paris, 4". 1731. Mr. Euler has alfo 
treated this fubjedt in the Appendix to his Analyfis infinitorum, 
Vol. II. p. 323, feq. 
CUSTARD-^//,?, a name ufed by fome for the guanabanus, a 

fpecies of emona. See the article Anona, Suppl. 
CUTTLE-fJb, the Englifh name of the fepia of authors, 
called alfo the ink-fijb. See the articles Sepia and Ink-M. 
Append. 
CYANEUS, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of coluber. See 

the article Coluser, Append. 
CYANUS. This is made a diftinct genus of plants by Tour- 
nefort, but comprehended under that of centauria by Linnseus. 
See the article Centauria, Append. 
CYCLIDIA, in zoology, the name ufed by Dr. Hill for a ge- 
nus of animalcules of a roundifh or elliptic figure, and with- 
out any vilible limbs or tail. Seethe article Animalcule, 
Suppl. and Append. 
CYMBIUM, in natural hiftory, a name given to the gondola- 

fliell. See Gondola. 
CYNOCRAMBE, in botany, a name given to a fpecies of 

dog's mercury. See the article Mercurialis, Append. 
CYNOCTONUM. See Aconite, Cycl. 
CYPRESS (Cycl. and Suppl.) — The timber of the cyprefs-tree 
is good for making chefts, mufical inftruments, and other 
utenfils. It never cleaves, and is extremely hard and durable ; 
its bitter juice refilling worms and putrefaction. Thus, we 
are told, that the gates of St. Peter's church at Rome, made of 
cyprefs-zvood, had lafted had fix hundred years as frefh as new, 
when pope Eugenio ordered gates of brafs in their ftead. 
Some will have it, that the wood, gophir, of which Noah's 
ark was made, was cyprefs; which Plato preferred to brafs 
itfelf, for writing his laws on. Build. Diet, in voc. 
Summcr-CypRESS, a name ufed by fome for the chenopodium 

of authors. See the article Chenopodium, Append. 
CYST1CAPNOS, in botany, a name ufed by Boerhaave for 
thefumaria, or fumitory. See Fumaria, Suppl, 
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DAFFODIL, the Englifh name of a genus of plants 
known among authors by that of narcijfus. See the 
article Narcissus, Suppl. 

Daffodil-////)', in botany, a name fometimes given to the lilio- 
narcijfus of authors. See the article hihiQ-Narciffus, Suppl. 

SfY7- Daffodil, the Englifh name of a genus of plants called 
bv authors pancratium. See the article Pancratium, 
Append. 

DARE. See the article Leuciscus, Suppl. 

DAIRY, or DAiRY-bou/e, in rural architecture, a building 
where milk, butter, chcefe, whey, &c. are made or kept. 
See the articles Milk, Butter, &c. Suppl. 

DAISY, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants 
called by authors bcllis. See the article Bellis, Suppl. 

Great Daisy, a name fometimes given to a genus of plants 
known among authors by that of leucantbemum. See the ar- 
ticle Leucanthemum, S"PP?' 

Ox-eye Daisy, a genus of plants called by botanical writers 
bupbthabnum. See the article Buphthalmum, Suppl. 

DAME's -violet, in botany, a name ufed by fome for the kef- 
peris of authors. See the article Hesperis, Suppl. 

DAMP is fometimes ufed in a fynonymous fenfe with moifture. 
See the article Moisture, Append. 

DANE-ww/ j or dwarf-elder, names fometimes given to a ge- 
nus of plants called by authors fambucus. Seethe article Sam- 
bucus, Suppl. 

DARNEL, the Englifh name given to a genus of plants called 
by botanical writers hlium. Seethe article Lolium, Suppl. 

DARKEL-grafs. Seethe article Grass, Append. 

DARSINE, a kind of cinnamon. See the article Cinnamum, 
Suppl. 

DASYPUS, in zoology, the name of a genus of animals called 
armadillo and tatu-mujlelinus. See the articles Armadillo, 
Tatu, and Tatuete, Suppl. 

DATE (Cycl.) — Date-^w, in botany, a name given to fe- 
veral fpecies of palm-tree. See the article Palm, Suppl. 

D at E-phan, the name of a genus of plants called by Lin- 
naeus diojpyros, and by Tournefort guaiacana. See the article 
Guaiacana, Suppl. 

T)AY-lil/y, a name ufed fometimes for the bemerocallis of authors. 
See the article Hemerocallis, Suppl. 

E)E AX) -nettle, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants 
called by authors larnium. See the article Lamium, Suppl. 

DEADLY carroty the Englifh name of a genus of plants call- 
ed by authors thapfia. Sec the article Thapsia, Suppl. 

Deadly nightjlmde, in botany, a name given to the belladon- 
na of authors. Seethe article Belladonna, Suppl. 

DEATH-watcb, in zoology, the Englifh name of the pedi cuius 
of old wood. It is nearly of the fize of the common loufe, and 
the noife, refembling the beating of a watch, is made by the 
male or female, when wooing each other. Hill, Hift.Anim. 

p. 22. 

DECURSIO, in Roman antiquity, See the article Campi- 
cursio, Suppl. 

"DEER (Suppl.) — &i»z-pEER, the Englifh name of an animal 
of the deer kind, called by authors rangifer. Seethe article 
Rangifer, Suppl. 

DENTALIUM, in zoology, the fame with dentale. See the 
article Dentale, Suppl. 

DERMESTES, the name given by Dr. Hill to a numerous ge- 
nus of infects commonly confounded with the /carabm, or 
beetles, from which they are diftinguifhed by having their an- 
tennae of a clavated figure. Vide Hill, Hift, Anim. p. 40. 

DETTANDER. See the article Lepidium, Suppl. 

DEVICE, among painters, &c, the fame with devife. See 
the article Devise, Cycl. 

DEVIL in a bujh, a name fometimes given to a genus of plants 
called by authors nigella. Seethe article Nig ell a, Suppl. 

Devil's bit, in botany, a name ufed by fome writers for the 
fcabiofa of others. See the article Scabiosa, Suppl. 

DEW-^rw, in the management of cattle, an excefflve fwell- 
ing of the body, proceeding from the greedinefs of a bead to 
feed, when put into rank pafrure. 

This iwelling is often fo great that the creature rims the ut- 
moft hazard of burfting ; in which cafe it mould be made 
to ftir much, and purge well : but the proper cure is to 
bleed the creature in the tail, then putting a nutmeg into 
an egg, to thruft it down the creature's throat, fhell and 
all ; alter which by walking him up and down he will foon 
mend. Ruff. Diet, in voc. 

DIABETES (Cycl. and Suppl.) — According to Dr. Mead, the 
diabetes is a dileafe of the liver, and not of the kidneys, as has 



been generally thought. See Monit. & Pracl. Medic, cap. 
ix. § 2. and Mechanic Account of Poifons, Effay i. Ed. 4. 
The Doctor recommends the following medicine as efficacious 
in this difiemper ; take four pints of milk, boil it a little, and 
turn it with three drachms of alum ; four ounces of this fhould 
be taken three times a day at leafl. 

This difeafe happens moft frequently to thofe who, without 
due exercife, indulge themfelves with drinking vinous liquors, 
and then quench the thirft arifmgfrom thence by too v great a 
quantity of fuch as are cooling. 

The diabetes fecm to have been rare among the antients, fince 
Galen fays he faw it but twice only. 

DIAGONAL /cafe. See the article Plotting /cak, Cycl. 

DIALLING (Cycl.) — AVe have a treatife, by Mr. Deparci- 
eux, on this fubject, publifhed 174c, recommended in ft iff. 
Acad. Scienc. 1740. 

DIAMOND (Cycl. and- Suppl.) — When diamonds are fouled 
with a yellow or brown colour, it is a common practice among 
jewellers to put them into a. ''fierce fire; this divefts them of 
their colour, without doing them the leaft fenfible injury. 
Du Fay, in Mem. Acad. Paris. 1735. 

DIAPENTE, (Cycl.) among farriers, a drink made for horfes, 
of gentian, round birthwort, barberries, myrrh, and ivory 
fhavings, of each a like quantity, which are to be pounded 
feparatcly, and finely fearccd : this powder, to the quantity 
of two or three fpconfuls, is mixed with a pint and a half of 
mufcadine, or fack, or, for want of either, with frronTale 
or beer, and given in fevers, the cough, glanders, furfeits, 
inflammations, yellows, &c. It is faid to purify the blood 
from all foulnefles, as well as to reftrain the overflowing of the 
gall, working of the fpleen, caV. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

DIARY, a term fometimes ufed for a journal, or day-book, 
containing an account of every day's proceedings. Thus 
we fay diaries of the weather, CSV. 

DIAUGOPHRAGMIA, in natural hiftory, a genus of fipta- 
riee, whofe fepta are of fpar, with an admixture of crvftal, 
which being fometimes alio mixed among the matter of the 
tali, renders the whole more bright and glofly. See the ar- 
ticle Septarije, Suppl. 

Of this genus we have the following fpecies : 1. The ferru- 
gineous red diaugopbragmia, with brownifh yellow partitions. 
2. The brownifh. yellow diaugophragmium, with whitifh par- 
titions. 3. The b\ue\{h v/hlte diaugopbragmium, with ftraw- 
coloured partitions. Vide Hill, Hift. Foil", p. 522. 

DIBBLE, among gardeners, a fetting-tool, or forked flick, 
wherewith plants are fet. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

DICTAMNUS, in the Linnsean fyftem of botany, the name 
of a genus of plants called by Tournefort /raxinella. See the 
article Fraxinella, Suppl. 

DIE. See the article Dye, Cycl. 

DIER. See the article Dyer, Suppl. and Append.. 

DIESIS (Suppl.) — a wrong notation has crept into this ar- 
ticle ; for E, fc| E, F, read E, # E, F. And fo in other 
places of this article, where b, E occurs, fubflitutc if E. 

DIET. See the article Food, Suppl. 

One great reafon why leprofies, hot fcurvies, dyfenteries, 
plagues, peftilential fevers, and the like diftempers, former- 
ly fb frequent in London, are now fo rare, is the change 
that has been made in the diet of the inhabitants. Hop- 
ed beer, wine, and fpirituous liquors coming into general 
ufe, have been a great means of fuppreffing putrid difeafes; 
greens and fruit are like wife more univerfally eat, and faked 
meats make a much lefs part of diet than formerly : to this 
add the more'general confumption of tea and fugar. Pringle, 
Obferv. on the Difeafes of the army, p. 294, j'eq. 
A vegetable diet is moft proper for fcorbutic and hectical 
perfons, and does very well with people who have great ex- 
ercife ; but, in other circumftances, a mixed diet of vegetable 
and animal fubflances, fuch as is commonly ufed, ieems heft 
calculated to nourifh and preferve the body from decay. Id. 
ibid. p. 366, /eq. 

Irregularities in diet are commonly, though unjuflly, fuppofed 
to have the greateft fhare in producing military difeafes; were 
this the cafe, the changes in the weather and ieaions would 
not fo remarkably afreet their health ; the foberefl and moft 
regular corps would not be fo fickly ; different nations in th'e 
fame camp, living varioufly, would not be afflicted with the 
fame diftempers ; nor would there be fuch an inequality in 
the numbers of the lick in different years, were the greateft 
part of difeafes owing folely to diet. 

Againft excefs, the moft. common error in diet, the fmallnefs 
of a foldier's pay is a fufficient fscurity : in regard to them, 

therefore 
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therefore, the danger lies on the other hand ; for, when all 
are not obliged to eat in meffes, fome will be apt to lay out 
their pay upon ftrong liquors, and to fquander away in one 
day what is but barely a maintenance for a week j but, on 
the fuppofition that every man contributes his mare to a mefs, 
we may be aflured there can be no errors in diet of any con- 
fequence, whilft almoft the whole pay is fpent upon common 
food. As to the abufe of fpirits and fruit, foldiers^are. gene- 
rally blamed without any foundation ; fpirits being rather be- 
neficial than hurtful to them, fo often expofed to the extremes 
of heat and cold, to moift and bad air, long marches, wet 
cloaths, and fcanty provifions ; and as to fruit, a kw difor- 
derly men may rob orchards, which is the only way they can 
come at fruit, but the camp-difeafes are incident to the moft 
regular equally with them. Sec Pringh, Obferv. on the Dif- 
eafes of the army, p. 86, feq. 

A fundamental rule in regard to the diet of foldiers, is to ob- 
lige them to eat in meffes, by which means their pay will be 
laid out upon wholefome food. The greateft impediment to 
mefling are the wives and children, who muft often be main- 
tained on the foldier's pay ; in which circumftances it is not 
improper food, but the want of it, that may endanger a 
foldier's health. 

The mefling being eftablifhed, there remains only to fee that 
the men be well fupplied with bread, and that the markets be 
ib regulated that the traders may have encouragement to come 
to the camp, and the meiTes have good provifions at a mode- 
rate price j and particularly vegetables, which, during the hot 
weather, ought to make a great part of the diet. In ertablim- 
iiig the- mefies, fome regulations might be made with regard 
to an allowance of fpirits, either by ftoppages on the pay or 
otherwife. This is already pra&ifed in the navy, and pro- 
bably for the fame realbns that make fpirits neceffary for fol- 
diers ; fince in fhips men are liable to diftempers from moift 
and corrupted air. 

As to the diet of officers, their chief rule, in fickly times, is 
to eat moderately, avoiding all furfeits and indigeftion, and 
ufing wine in moderation. Id. ibid. p. 112, feq. 
DIFFERENTIAL equation is ufed by fome mathematicians 
for an equation involving infmitcfima] differences, or fluxions. 
Thus the equation 3 x * dx — 2 ax dx -f- ay dx — Sy L dy-^-axdy 
=zo in the foreign notation, or ^xxx—iaxx-\-ayx~2y r y 
-}-«#> =0 in the Englifh notation, is called a differential 
equation. But thefe equations mould confidently with the 
Englifh or Sir Ifaac Newton's notation, be rather called flu- 
xional equations. 

Hence fome of our mathematicians have applied the term 
differential equation in another fenfe, to certain equations de- 
fining the nature of feries's. See the article Series, Append. 
Differential method, in mathematics, an appellation given 
to a method of defcribing a curve of the parabolic kind thro' 
any given number of points. 

This method is given by Sir Ifaac Newton in the fifth lemma 
of the third book of his Principles. He diftmguifhes two cafes 
of this problem; the firft, when the ordinates drawn from the 
given points to any line given in pofition, are at equal diftances 
from each other ; and the fecond, when thefe ordinates are 
not at equal diftances. He has given a folution of both cafes, 
but without dernonft ration in that place, which has fince been 
fupplied by himfclf and others. See his Methodus Differen- 
tiahs, publiflied with other tracts of the fame author, by Mr. 
Tones, London, 1711; and Stirling's explanation of the 
Newtonian differential method in the Philof, Tranf. N°. 362. 
Cotes y de Methodo differential! Newtoniana, in his works pub- 
liflied by Dr. Smith ; Herman. Phoronomia in Append, p. 
389 ; fee alfo Le Seur and Jacquicr, in their Comment on Sir 
Ifaac's Principles, torn. ii. p. 42, feq. 

Where it is to be obferved, that the methods there demon- 
ftrated by fome of thefe authors extend to the defcription of 
any algebraic curve through a given number of points, which 
Sir Ifaac, writing to Mr. Leibnitz, mentions as a problem of 
the greateft ufe. 

By this method, fome terms of a feries being given, and fup- 
pofed to be placed at given intervals, any intermediate term 
may be found nearly ; and this therefore gives a method for 
interpolations. Newt. Meth. Differ, prop. v. 
Any curvilinear figure may alfo be fquared nearly, of which 
fome ordinates may be found. Newt. ibid. prop. vi. 
And this method may be extended to the conftruclion of ma- 
thematical tables by interpolation. Ibid. Hzfchol. p. 100. 
The fucceffive differences of the ordinates of parabolic curves, 
becoming ultimately equal,, and the intermediate ordinate re 
quired being determined according to Sir Ifaac's rules, by 
thefe differences of the ordinates, is the reafon of this me- 
thod's being called the differential method. 
To be a little more particular : 

The firft cafe of Sir Ifaac's problem amounts to this ; a fe- 
ries of numbers, placed at equal intervals being given, to find 
any intermediate number of that feries when its interval from 
the firft term of the feries is given. 

Subtract every term of the feries from the next following, and 
let the remainders be called firft differences ; then fubtract. 
each difference from the next following, and let thefe remain- 
ders be called fecond differences ; again, let each fecond dif- 
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fcrence be fubtrafted from the next following, and let thefe 
remainders be called third differences, and fo on : then if A 
be the firft term of the feries, d' the firft of the firft differ- 
ences, d" the firft of the fecond differences, d'" the firft of 
the third differences, tSe. and if x be the interval between 
the firft term of the feries and any term fought, E, that is, 
let the number of terms from A to E, both inclufive, be 
— *+ij then will the term fought, 

e = a + "S ' + ±*El r i ±EE±E~~ 

I ' T . 9 r T 11 
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d""+ &c. which feries differs from the Newto. 
d'" _ d"" 

3* ' 



, -, .a , 

that the quantities . — 



1.2.3.4 

ufed by Sir 



here ufed, fignify the fame with d", d'" 
Ifaac. 

Hence if the differences of any order become equal, that is; 
if any of the quantities d", d'", d"" become =0, we fhall 
have a finite expreffion for E, the term fought ; it being evi- 
dent, that the feries muft terminate when any of the differ- 
ences d", d'", ISc. become := o. 



It is alfo evident that the coefficients -- . 



ev.of 



. ' 1.2 ' 
the differences, are the unc'ne of the binomial theorem. 
A method may be deduced from the foregoing expreifion, of 
finding the funis of the terms of fuch a feries. For if we 
imagine a new feries, whereof the firft term fhall be = o, 
the fecond = A, the third = A + B, the fourth = A + B 
+ C, the fifth = A -f- B -f C + D, and fo on, it is plain 
that the affigning one term of this feries is finding the fum of 
all the terms A, B, C, D, (gc. Now fince thofe terms are 
the differences of the (urns o, A, A -f B, A+B + C, A 
-f-B + C-f-D, and that, by the fuppofition, fome of the dif- 
ferences of A, B, C, D, &c. are := o ; it follows that fome 
of the differences of the fums will alfo be = o ; ar.d that 

whereas in the feries A -i-xd' 4- ~ d", IS c. where- 

by a term was affigned, A reprefented the firft term, d' the 
firft of the firft differences, and that x reprefented the interval 
between the firft term and the laft, we are to write o inftead 
of A, A inftead of d', d' inftead old", d" inftead old'", 
EsV. and jr-fi inftead of x ; which being done, the feries 



expreffing the fums will be o + i 
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x+ I. 



d' + 



x+l.x.x _^ r+ ^ or _ _ 

1-2-3 : 



2 3 



lf x.x — I . x — 2 
« + — ^ T~~ r d" , c?r. Or again, if the real num- 
ber of terms of the lines be called z, that is, if z =*+ I, 
or % — i = x, we fh all have the fum of the feries =nX 

, , z — r "„ . z— i.z— 2 „ % — i . z — 2 . z — -i 

A + — — d' + .-t d"-\ i d"+ 

2 2 -3 -2.3.4 T 

&c. See De Mmwe, Doflr. of Chances, p. 52, 53. Mifc. 
Analyt. p. 153. 

For inftance, let it be required to find the fum of a feries of 
thefquaresofthe natural numbers 1 -1-4 + 94- 164-25+36 
The: 
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36 
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The fum confequcntly will be, 
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= zX 



p 64-0,2; — q-\-izz — 6z-|-4 
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i+_3j* + 2 % z z.i-\-z. i-f-22: &.7.13 



-=91 
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This eafy example will be fufficient to fhew the applications 
of the rule. Thofe who are defirous of feeing its ufe in que- 
ftions of chance, may confult Mr. de Mdivre's Doctrine of 
chances, p. 53, feq. Various other inflances of the ufe of 
this rule in finding fums of progreffions of figurate members, 
£sV. may be i'ecn in Mifc. Analyt. p. 154, feq. 
As to the differential method, it is to be obferved, that though 
Sir Ifaac and others have treated it as a method of defcribing 
an algebraic curve, at leaft of the parabolic kind, through 
any number of given points; yet the confideration of curves is 
not at all eflential, though it may help the imagination. The 
defcription of a parabolic curve through given points, is the 
fame problem as the affigning of quantities from their given 
differences, which may always be done by algebra, and by 
G the 
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the refolutioH of fimple equations. See Mr. Stirling's Me- 
thodus Diffcrentialis, p. 97. This ingenious author has treat- 
ed fully of the differential method, and fhewn its ufe in the 
folution of fome very difficult problems. 
Differential fcale, in algebra, is ufed for the fcale of rela- 
tion fub traded from unity. See the article Recurring Series, 
Append. 
DIGESTION, how promoted by fermentation. See the article 

Fekrmentation, Append. 
DIMNESS of fight, in horfes. Seethe article Sight, Append. 
DISAFFORESTED, the fame with deafforefted. Seethe ar- 
ticle Deafforested, Cycl. 
DISBUDDING of trees, is the taking away fuch branches or 
fprigs, newly put forth, as are ill placed. Did . Ruft. invoc. 
DISBURDENING of fruit-trees , is the taking off part of the 
leaves and fruit, when too numerous, that thofe which re- 
main may grow the larger. Did. Ruft. in voc. 
DISCLOSED, a term ufed for chickens or hawks newly 
hatched, or juft peeping through the fhells j alfo for buds or 
flowers juft blown. Did. Ruft. in voc. 
DISEASES offoldiers. See the article Soldiers, Append. 
DISEMBARK, in the fea-language, fignifies to land goods 

■from on fhip-board. Did. Ruft. in voc. 
DIS PLANTING, among gardeners, is the plucking up a tree 

or plant out of the ground. Did. Ruft. in voc. 
Displanting fcoop, an inftrument for taking up plants with 

earth about their roots. Id. ibid. 
DISSEPIMENTUM, among botanifts, the thin feptum fe- 

pai-atinE? the cells of the fruits of plants. 
DISTATF, an inftrument about which flax is tied, in order to 

the (ginning it. 
Dist Ai- i-- thijlle, a name fometimes given to the atraclylis of au- 
thors. See the article Atractylis, Append. 
DITTANDER, in botany,|theKnglifhname of a genus of plants, 
called by authors lepidium. See the article Lepidium, Suppl. 
DITTANY (Suppl.) — Baftard-DiTTANY, the Englifh name 
of a genus of plants called by authors Pfcudo-diElamnus, See 
the article PsuuDO-difiamnus, Suppl. 
DOCK (Suppl.) in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of 
plants called by authors lapathum. See the article Lapa- 
thum, Suppl. 
Dock, among fportfmen, denotes the flefhy part of a boar's 

chine, between the middle and the buttock. 
DOCTOR Timor's weed, in botany, a name given to a genus 
of plants called by authors triojhojpermum and loniccra. See 
the article Lonicera, Append. 
DOE, the female of the buck-kind. See thfe article Buck, 

Cycl. and Suppl. 
DOG, (Suppl.) the Englifh name of a very numerous genus 

of animals. See the articles Dog and Canis, Suppl. 
Dog's banc, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants 
called by authors apocynum. See the article DogV bane, Suppl. 
DoG-berry-i?-ee, a name given to the cornus, or cornel-tree. 

Seethe article Cornus, Suppl. 
DoG-days, the fame with canicular days. See the article Ca- 
nicular, Cycl. 
Dog's grafs, in botany. See the article Grass, Append. 
Dog's mercury, in botany, a name given to a fpecies of menu- 

rialis. See the article Mercurialis, Suppl. 
Dog's flcnes, in botany, a name by which fome call the orchis. 

See the article Orchis, Suppl. 
Dog's tongue, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants 
called by authors cynogloffum. See the article Cynoglos- 
sum, Suppl. 
Dog's tooth-Jkell, the Englifh name of a fpecies of dentalium. 

See the article Dentalium, fupra. 
DoG-wood, a name fometimes given to the cornus, or cornel- 
tree. See the article Cornus, Suppl. 
DoG-vjood of 'Jamaica, the name by which fome authors call 

robinia, a genus of plants. See the article Robinia, Suppl. 
Doc-wood of Virginia, a name fometimes given to a fpecies of 

laurus, or bay-tree. Seethe article Laurus, Suppl. 
DOGGS, machines of iron for burning wood on; alfo hooks 
fixed in large timbers, for drawing them with horfes. Blanch- 
ley, Nav. Expofitor, p. 51. 
DOOLS, a term ufed in feveral parts of the kingdom for balks, 
or flips of pafture, left between the furrows of ploughed lands. 
Did. Ruft. in voc. 
DORIA, in botany, the name ufed by Dillenius for the folida- 
go, or Virgo aurea of other botanifts. See the article Virga 
aurea, Suppl. 
DORMOUSE, the Englifh name of a genus of animals called 

by authors forex. See the article Sorex, Suppl. 
DOTTEREL f£«/^/J — For Mainellus, referred to in this 

article, read Morinellus. 

DOUBLE (Cyd. and Suppl.) — A hare is fa'id to double when 

flie keeps in plain fields, and winds about to deceive the 

hounds. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

Double-/^, or Twyblade, in botany, names given by 

fome to the ophr'n of authors. See the article Ophris, Suppl. 

Double-/.;?^, a name fometimes given to the rufcus, or 

butcher's, broom. See the article Ruscus, Suppl. 
DOUCETS, or Doulcets, among fportfaien, denote the 
idles of a deer or flag. Did. Ruft. in voc. 



DOVE's_/W, inbotany, a namefometimes ufed for the geranium, 
or crane's bill of authors. See the article Geranium, Suppl: 
DOWN, in natural hiftory, denotes the fineft feathers of geete, 
with which beds, pillows, C3Y. are fluffed : alfo the cottony 
fubftance growing on the tops of thirties, and other plants. 
DOWNY, fomething partaking of the nature, or abounding 
with down : thus, fome leaves, fruit, tsfc. are found cover- 
ed with a downy matter. 
DRABA, in the Linnasan fyftem of botany, makes a diftind 
genus of plants, which have no ftyle, and whole fruit is an 
oval pod of an oblong figure. 
C. Bauhine calls it the lurfa pafloris minor. 
Draba is alfo a name by which Ibme fpecies of two very di- 
ftind genufes of plants, not only from the former, but from 
each other, are fometimes called ; thofe are the lepldiian and 
hefperis of botanical writers. See the articles Lepidium and 
Hesperis, Suppl. 
DRAFF, a term ufed in many parts of the kingdom for the wafh 
given to hogs : alfo for the grains of brewers ufually given to 
cows. 
DRAGG (Suppl.) — Draggs are alfo a kind of bafket ufed in 
clearing the aprons of fhip-docks of tilth. Blanckley, Nav. 
Expof. p. 51. 
DRAGON (Suppl.) — ^-Dragon, in ichthyology, the Eng- 
lifh name of the coitus, with the fecond back-fin white. See 
the article Cottus, Suppl. 
Dragon-/w, a name fometimes ufed for the palm-tree. See 

the article Palm, Suppl. 
Wild Dracon, a name fometimes given to abroianum, or 

fouthernwood. See the article Southernwood, Suppl. 
DRAW-net, a kind of net for taking the larger fort of wild 
fowl, which ought to be made of the beft packthread, with 
wide mefhes : they fhould be about two fathoms deep and fix 
long, verged on each fide with a very ftrong cord, and ftretch- 
ed at each end on long poles. 

It fhould be fpread fmooth and flat upon the ground, and 
flrewed over with fedge, grafs, or the like, to hide It from 
the fowl ; and the fportfman is to place himfelf in fome fhel- 
ter of grafs, fern, or fome fuch thing. Did. Ruft. in voc. 
Draw-^c, in bufbandry, any kind of harnefs for drawino- a 

waggon or other carriage. 
DRAWING of teeth, or Tco//j-Drawing, in furgery. See 

the article Toot H-drawt'ng, Suppl. 
DRAY, a name given by fportfmen to fquirrel-nefis, built in 

the tops of trees. See the article Squirrel, Suppl. 
Dray is alfo a kind of carfufed by brewers for carrying barrels of 
beer ; alfo a fledge drawn without wheels. Did. Ruft. in voc. 
DREDGE, or Dreg, a term ufed by the farmers for oats and 

barley mingled together. Did. Ruft. in voc. 
DREDGERS, a term ufed in the admiralty-courts for the fifhers 

for oyfters. Did. Ruft. in voc. 
DRIFFLAND, the fame with droffland. See the next article. 
DROFFLAND, or Driffland, in our old cuftoms 3 a year- 
ly payment made by fome tenants to their landlords, for 
driving their cattle through the manor to fairs and markets. 
Did. Ruft. in voc. 
DROP-wort, the Englifh name of a genus of plants called by 

authors filipendula. See the article Filipendula, Suppl. 
Water --Drop '-wort, the Englifh name of a genus of plants call- 
ed cenanthc by authors. See the article GL'nanthe, Suppl. 
DRORSY( Suppl.) — Dropfies, attended with anafarcous fwellings, 
are not to be cured with purging alone, nor by foap, nor mer- 
curials ; but chiefly by the lixivial falts, either in the form of 
broom-afhes, fait of wormwood, or fait of tartar. The com- 
mon method is this; about thirty or forty grains of fait of 
tartar is diflblved in an infufion of wormwood, to which is 
added fpirit of juniper; and this mixture is to be given in 
three dofes, and repeated daily. Befides this it may be pro- 
per to give the patient, once in four or five days, half a dram 
of pilules ex coloquintida cum aloe, as a purge ; and toward the 
decline of the difeafc, fome common chalybeate. The diu- 
refis may alfo be promoted by fwallowing garlick, or muftard- 
feed. See Pringle, Obferv. on Difeafes of the Army, p. 213. 
DROSERA, in the Linnxan fyftem of botany, the name of 
a genus of plants called by Tournefort ros foils. See the ar- 
ticle Ros foils, Suppl. 
DRUM (Cycl.) —Mire-DRVM, the name by which the bittern 
is called in feveral parts of the kingdom. See the article Bit- 
tern. Suppl. 
DUBBING of a cock, a term ufed by cock-mafters for the cut- 

ir,g off a cock's comb and wattles. Did. Ruft. 
DUCK's foot, inbotany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants 
known among authors by thofe of podophyllum or anapodophyl- 
lum. See the article Anapodophyllum, Suppl. 
D\JQYL~weed, or Duck's ?neat, the Englifh name of a genus of 
plants called by authors lemna. See the article Lemna, 
Append. 
DUMBNESS (Cycl.) — When this diforder arifes from deafnefs, 
it fometimes admits of a cure. See the Phil. Tranf. N°. 61. 
where Dr. Wallis gives an account of two perfons deaf and 
dumb, who were taught to underftand and fpeak a language. 
And in N'\ 245. the dodor gives an account of bis method 
for this purpofc. This art is now pradifed fuccefsfully in 
London by the ingenious Mr. Baker. 
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DWALE, a name fometimes given to the deadly nightfhad'e, 
or belladonna. See the article Belladonna, Suppl. 

DYER's broom, in botany, the name of a Species of gcnijla. See 
the article Genista, Suppl. 

DYNA, in commerce, a kind of Eaft-Indian com, worth about 
thirty Shillings of Englifh money. 

DY^ ENTERY (Cydl'mA Suppl) — The dyfentery is owing to 
cau'es little different from thofe which produce the bilious or 
putrid fever. Accordingly it is agreed on all hands, that it 
proceeds chiefly from two caufes, different in appearance, but 
in effect the fame ; one from acrimony generated within the 
body, and the other from foul fleams, which being received 
into it, act as a ferment, and fuddenly produces the fame dis- 
order that arifes more flowly from an internal caufe. 
As^o t'he acrimony, it appears to be of the putrid kind, the 
dyfentery being moft frequent in hot, clofe, and moift feafons, 
when bodies are moft fubject to putrefaction ; and, befidcs, 
prevails chiefly among thofe of a Scorbutic habit, or the meaneft 
arid pooreft people, who, from foul air, bad diet, and nafti- 
nefs, are moil liable to putrid difeafes. 

There is likewife an old obfervation, that fuch feafons as pro- 
duce moft flies, caterpillars, and other infects (the increafe 
whereof depends fo much upon heat, moifture, and confe- 
quently upon corruption) have likewife been the moft produc- 
tive of dyfenteries. 

Laftly, it is beyond difpute, that the infection is communi- 
cated by putrid effluvia from the bodies, but more efpecially 
the feces of thofe who are ill of the diftemper. See Prxngle, 
Obfervations on the Difeafes of the Army, p. 224, feq. 
This difeafe is the fame in camps as in other places j its 
greater fatality in the former ariling more from want of necef- 
faries than from any extraordinary virulence in the dyfentery it- 
fclf. 

Phyficians diitinguifh three ftates of the dyfentery; the firft, 
when recent, the Second, when it has continued fome time, 
and has much impaired the Strength, weakened the tone of 
the inteftines, and abraded their villous coat; and the third, 
when, either from the putrid fumes Within the body, or the 
foul air of an hofpital, a malignant fever is joined, and a 
mortification threatened. 

In the firft ftage bleeding rs proper, though not in the Subfe- 
quentones; alfo vomiting with ipecacuhana, in Small quanti- 
ties, and repeated Several times. Vitrwn oration anthnonii is 



alSo recommended as the moft efficacious emetic for relieving 
the ftomach and bowels, provided it be given in the begin- 
ning of the diftemper. After vomiting, a purge of rhubarb,- 
to which are added a few grains of fait of wormwood, may 
be given. In winter, indeed, and vernal fluxes, bleeding 
and rhubarb have been found fufficient, without vomits. In 
regard to diet, the common practice is to confine the patient 
in the beginning to rice-gruel, panado, mutton-broth, and 
the like ; and for drink rice or barley-water, or the white 
decoction are recommended. In the convalescent State they 
may be allowed meat, but no Small beer, and never any milk 
unlcfs diluted with lime-water. Pringle, ObServ. on the Dif- 
eafes of the Army, p. 230, feq. 

In the Second ftage, the Same diet, with Small dofes of the 
bark, to which has been added the extract of logwood, or the 
ttnclura'Japonica, is recommended. 

The dyfentery, after a feeming cure, is apt to recur upon any 
cold, or error in diet : however, it is to be obferved, that, 
for the moft part, relapfes are not attended with fuch acri- 
mony as at firft. When relapfes are apprehended, or the 
cure imperfect, the patient mult itill ufe a foft mucilaginous 
diet, and continue' to take fome mild aftringent ; which laft 
intention may be anfwered by lime-water, given to a pint a 
day, and Softened with half that quantity of boiled milk. 
Sometimes imall dofes of the bark have been no leSs effectual. 

id. ibid. 

Gripes always attend the dyfentery, and are relieved by opiates, 
by fomenting the belly, and by drinking chamemile-tea ; for 
carminatives, in this cafe, inftead of mitigating, increafe the 
pains. The tea produces this effect not only by its antifpaf- 
modic but antifeptic virtue. The fomentations, which are 
made of herbs, adding fome Spirits, mull be Srequemly re- 
peated ; and when thefe are found ineffectual, the pains mav 
be relieved with a blifter, or only a warm plafter with a fourth 
or fifth part of the emplajlrum eptfpaflicum added to it. 
As to the third ftage of this diftemper, it coincides with the 
malignant or hofpital fever. See the article Hospital fe- 
ver, Append, 
DYTISCUS, in zoology, the name of a genus of four-winged 
flies, the antennas of which are (lender and fetaceous. They 
have likewife feet formed for Swimming, and their habitation 
is generally in the water, whence they have been called in 
Englifh, water-beetles. 
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"1 "*■ ADISH, among Sarmers. See the article Eddish, 
ri Append. 

-* — ' EAGLE (Suppl.) — £a7-Eagle, in ichthyology, the 

Englifh name of the aquila marina, a fpecies of raja. See the 

articles Raja and Aquila marina, Suppl. 
'EAGLE-bat, the Englifh name of an animal of the bat-kind. 

See the article Vespertilio, Suppl. ■ 
JLAGLE-ftczver, the name by which fome call the haifamma, a 

diftinct genus of plants. See the article Balsamina, 

Suppl 
EAGRASS. See the article Eddish, Append.' 
Y.AR-wig, forficula, a well known infect, very fwift, with two 

Small horns on its head, and fix Seet ; its tail is forked ; its 

body is abcut the thicknefs of a Small worm, and very 

Smooth. 

It is a very troublefbme creature, frequently introducing itfelf 

into the ears, and caufiiig a great deal of pain by its biting : 

it likewife burrows in other parts of the body, which it bites 

in the fame manner. 

The dried powder of ear-wigs is efteemed good for deafnefs ; 

and the oil prepared from them, in convulsions and Spafms. 

Vide Lemery, Diet, des Drog. in voc. Forficula. 
EARNING, or Yearning, a name ufed in Several parts of 

the kingdom for rennet. 
EARSH. See the article Eddish, Append. 
EARTH (Suppl) —Fuller 7 ! Earth, terra fullonica, the Eng- 
lifh name of a fpecies of marie. Seethe articles Marle and 

YuLLER'seartb, Suppl. 
RARTH-m/t, in botany, theEnglifh name oS a genus oS plants 

called by authors bulhocajianum. See the article Bulbocas- 

TANUM, Suppl. 

F,ARTH-nut-pcas, in botany, the name of a genus of plants call- 
ed by authors Jaihyrus. See the article Lathyrus, Suppl 

African E art H-?ntt-peas, in botany, a name fometimes given 
to the aracbis of authors. Seethe article Arachis, Append. 

ECHINI marini. See the article Centronia, Append. 

ECLIPTIC (Cycl) —The obliquity of the ecliptic is not con- 
ftant. The mean obliquity is, according to Dr. Bradley, 



2 3° 2 S' 30". Whether this obliquity be the refuk only of the 
nutation of the earth's axis from the caufe mentioned in the 
article Star, Append, or whether there be befides fome caufe 
producing a gradual approach of the ecliptic to the equator, ei- 
ther at the rate of 1 in 100 years, or at any other rate, is not 
yet afcertained. 

EDDISH, or Eadish, among farmers, denotes the latter pa- 
fture, or grafs, which comes after mowing or reaping, and is" 
othcrwife called casrafs, earfh, and etch. 

EJLL-bachd, a term ufe by dealers in horfes, for thofe which 
have black lifts along their backs. 

EFFLUVIA, (Suppl) in medicine, are alTignedas the caufe of va- 
rious diforders, efpecially of the contagious kind. Thus, when a 
confiderable quantity of putrid effluvia has been admitted into 
the blood, befides acting thereupon flowly, by way of inqui- 
namentum, or ferment, they Seem immediately to affect the 
nerves, and thereby to bring on Some extraordinary diforder 
of the whole frame. Hence arife fpafms, obstructions, pal- 
pitations, a high degree of fever, or a languid circulation, 
chillnefs, orintcnSe heat, and a variety of contrary fymptoms, 
according to the different affection of the nerves. To putrid 
effluvia is likewife owing the jail diftemper, which is tUe fame 
with the hofpital fever. See the article HosPiTAL-_/hw, 
Append. 

Some, indeed, unacquainted with the dangerous nature of pu- 
trid effluvia, have afcribed the mortality occasioned by them, 
to a cold, or other the like caufe ; but, in this, they have en- 
tirely miltaken the caufe. Vide Pringle, Obferv. on the Dif- 
eafes of the Army, p. 186, feq. 

Effluvia iffuing from corrupted fubftances chiefly confift of the 
phlogiston or fulphur principle, fince they fo readily unite 
with, and volatilize acids, as appears from the increafe and 
particular change of the Smell. But it is proper to remark, 
that from a Simple putrid fubftance the phlogifton does not 
arife alone, but combined with the Saline parts of the body ; 
for this principle, when Single, is perhaps imperceptible to the 
Smell ; and, when diverted of thefe falts, is never, fofar as is 
known, peftilential : fo that the deleterious particles of rotten 

fubftances 
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fubftances feem to confift of a certain combination of the ful- 
phureous with the iahne principle, which united, not only 
become the moll irritating ftimuli to the nerves, but act up- 
on the humours as a putrid ferment in promoting their cor- 
ruption. Id. ibid. p. 385. See the article Malignant, 
Append, 

EGG (Suppl.) — Sea~EGG, the Englifh name of a fpecies of 
centronia. See the article Centronia, Suppl. 

EGLANTINE, in botany, a name given to the fweet-briar, 
a fpecies of rofe. See the article Rose, Suppl. 

EGLECOPALA, a name fometimes ufed for the ftony, blueifh 
marie. See the article Marle, Suppl. 

ELAEAGNON, or Elaeagnon Tlicophrajli, in botany. See 
the article Agnus cajlus. 

ELATER, the name of a genus of four-winged flies with fe- 
taceeus antennae; which, when laid on their backs, have a 
power of leaping with great force and agility. 

ELATERIUM, in botany, a name ufed by fome for the mo- 
mordica of others. See the article Momordica, Suppl. 

ELDEN, a word ufed in fome parts of the kingdom for fuel. 
Diet. Ruff. 

ELDER-Zty*, alnus, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus 
of plants. See the article Alnus, Suppl. 

Dwarf-EtDE'Ry in botany, a name given fometimes to the [am- 
bums of authors. See the article Sambucus, Suppl. 

MarJh-'ELDER, or /%rfcr-Ei.DER, the name by which fome 
writers call the Opulus. See the article Opulus, Suppl. 

SpaniJlj-ELDZR, the Englifh name of a genus of plants called 
by authors Saururus. See the article Saururus, Suppl. 

ELEPHAS, the elephant, in zoology. See the article Ele- 
phant, Suppl. 

ELICHRYSUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
called in Englifh goldy-lock. See the article Elychrysum, 
Suppl. 

Elichrysum, in botany, is alfo a name given by Tournefort 
to the gnaphalium, or cut-weed, of Linnaeus. See, the article 
Gnaphalium, Suppl. 

EMPHEREPYRA, in natural hiftory, a genus of ftderochita, 
compofed of various crufts, or coats, furrounding a nucleus of 
the fame matter and ftructure with themlelves. Sec the 
article Siderochita, Append. 

Of this genus we have the following fpecies : 1. The very 
hard fmooth e?npberepyra, with brown, yellow, and red crufts. 
2. The hard, glittering, rough empberepyra, with brown, 
purple, and deepyellow crufts. 3. The foft brownifh-ycllow em~ 
■pherepyra. 4. The foft empberepyra, with fhining brown and 
dufky green crufts. 5. The foft empberepyra, with lucid , whitifh, 
yellowifh, and red crufts. Hill, Hift. FofT. p. 532,^. 

EMPRIMED, among fportfmen, a term applied to a hart 
when he forfakes the herd. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

ENCAMPMENT. See the article Camp, Append. 

ENCEPHALOS, sht<px,Ko<;, in phyfiology, is ufed for. the 
brain. Cajlel. Lexic. Medic. See the article Brain, CycL 

ENCHANTER'S nigbt/bade, a name fometimes given to a ge- 
nus of plants, called by authors circaa. See the article Cir- 
cle a, Suppl. 

ENCHELIDES, in zoology, the name of a genus of animal- 
cules, containing the capillary eels, whether of pepper-water, 
vinegar, &c. See the articles Animalcule, Append, and 
Pepper, Vinegar, and Eel, Suppl. 

ENDEW, in falconry, is faid of a hawk that digefts her meat 
fo well, that fhe not only difcharges her gorge of it, but even 
cleanfes her pannel. Diet. Ruft. 

ENDIVE, endivia, in botany, a name given to feveral fpecies 
of cichorlzmu See the article Cichorium, Suppl. 

ENGOUTED, in falconry, is faid of a hawk's feathers when 
they have black fpots in them. Diet. Ruft. 

ENHYDRIS, in zoology, a name given by the antient Greeks 
to the otter, from its living in the water. See the article 
Lutra, Suppl. 

ENHYDRI, in natural hiftory, a genus of cruftated ferrugine- 
ous bodies, formed into large, and in great part, empty cafes, 
enclofing a fmall quantity of an aqueous fluid. 
Of this genus we have only two fpecies : 1. The thick fhell- 
ed enhydrus, with black, reddifh, brown, and yellow crufts. 
2. The thinner fhelled enbydrus, with yellowifh, brown, and 
purplifh crufts. Hill, Hift. Foft". p. 544. 

ENSEELrTJ, in falconry, a term ufed for a hawk which has a 
thread drawn through her upper eye-lid, and made faft under 
her beak, to take away the fight. Diet. Ruft. 

ENTERING of a bmvk, among falconers, denotes her being 

allowed to kill for the firft time. Diet. Ruft. 
Entering of bounds, istheinftructing them how to hunt. Diet. 

Ruft. See the article Entrance, Suppl. 
ENTERMEW, in falconry. See the article Falcon. 
ENTERMEWER, among falconers, a hawk which changes 

the colours of her wings by degrees. Diet. Ruft. 
ENTERSELE, in architecture, a kind of fmall ftory, fome- 
times called a meazanine. Seethe article Mezanine, Cycl. 
ENTRY, among fportfmen, a term by which fome call thofe 
places or thickets, through which deer are found lately to 
have paiTed. Diet. Ruft. 
EfTLOBIUM, in the Linnaean fyfem of botany, the name of a 
diftinct genus of plants, called by Tournefort chamanerium. 
See the article Chamanerium, Suppl. 



EQUATION (Suppl.) — Dr. Halley's method for the folutio* 
of equations is thus : 

Let the root z of any equation be taken equal to a ± e ; where 
a is fuppofed to be taken near to the true value. Then 
from the quantity a ± e let all the powers of 2 found in the 
propofed equation, be formed ; and to thefe let their refpective 
coefficients be prefixed. Let the power to be refolved be fub- 
du&cd from the fum of the parts of the firft column where e 
is not found ; and let the difference be ± b. Then take the 
fum of all the coefficients of e in the fecond column, which 
call s : and having added all the coefficients of ee, the fum " 
of which is called r ; the root fought 2, will, in a rational 

Form,=tf-|- " and, in an irrational form, — a 
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+ 7' + *^" + *' 

t 
For inftance, let it be propofed to find a root of the equation 
is 4 -— 322 + 752=10000, where 10000 is the refolvcnd. 

d C 

For a firft fuppofition let a — 1 ; we fhall therefore have the 
equation 

z A - = a*±4.a' 1 e-]-6a*ee±4.ae :i -\-e* 
— dzz=. — da^-±.dae — dee 
+ c z =-\~ca±ce 

= 10000 ± 40005 4- 6oo? dr 40 e 3 -f- e + 
■ — 300 + 600* — 3* 
+ 7501b* 75* 

— IOOCO 

-f 450 if 40 15* + 597** + 40^ + * + — o 

s t u 

The figns -f and — with refpect to e and e 3 are left doubt- 
ful, till it be known whether e be affirmative or negative ; in 
which there is fome difficulty, as in equations having feveral 
roots, the bomogenea comparationis, as they are called, are of- 
ten increafed by diminifhing a, and on the contrary dimim'fh- 
ed by increafing a. But the fign of e is determined by the 
fign of the quantity b ; for the refolvcnd being fubtracted 
from the homogeneum formed from a, the fign of s e, and there- 
fore of the parts prevailing in its compofition, will always 
be contrary to the fign of the difference b. Hence it will ap- 
pear whether e be affirmative or negative, or whether a has 
been aflumed greater or lefs than the true root. But e is al- 
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equal to 
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as often as b and / have 
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the fame fignj but when, they are connected with different 



figns, e becomes =r 



%/'rSs + bt — \s 



After that e has been 



found to be negative, e, e\ e-, &c. rauft be made negative 
in the affirmative members of the equation ; and affirmative 
in the negative members, that is, they mult be writ with a 
contrary fign: but if e be affirmative, then muft: e, e 3 , e 5 , 
fcfe. be affirmative in the affirmative members, and negative 
in the negative. 

In the propofed example we have 10450 inftead of the refol- 
vend 10000, or i~ + 4-5° ; from whence it appears that a 
was taken greater than the true root, and confequently that * 
is negative. Hence the equation becomes 10450 — 4015* 
+ 597 ee — 4 f 3 +^ 4 = 10000; that is, 450 — 4015* + 
597 ^zro. Therefore, 450 = 4015* — 597 e e, or b = st 

Is—s/'ss — bt s 

■ • - , or — — 

/ it 



— /** ; the root of which i 
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— Vthatis,intheprefentcafe,*^ 2QQ7l ~^lZ^il°^ 
4'tt / _ _ 597 

from whence the approximated root is found to be =r 9.886. 
Now this root being taken for a fecond fuppolition, and 
the operation being repeated we fhall have a -f- e — z = 
9.8862603936495, which is very exact*, Scarcely exceeding 
the truth by above 2 the laft figure. 

This is fufficient to give a notion of Dr. Halley's method : 
thofe who defire more examples, and farther inftructions, may 
confult the Philof. Tranf. N°. 210. or Lowthorp's Abridg. 
vol. i. p. 85, feq. 

Differential ^Equation. See the article Differential, 
Append. 

ERIFFS, a name given to canary birds about two years old. 
See the article Canary, Suppl. 

ERIGERON, in the Linnatan fyftem of botany, the name of 
a diftinct genus of plants, called by other botanifts conyzoides, 
conyzella, and [enecionis [pedes j and by us the great fweet flea- 
bane. 

The characters of this genus, accordingto Linnaeus, are thefe: 
the common cup is oblong, cylindric, imbricated, and befet 
with fubulated fquama; ; the compofite flower is radiated ; the 
proper hermaphrodite ones are of an infundibuliform Ihape, 
the limb being divided into five fegments ; and the proper fe- 
male ones linear, fubulated, erect, and mod frequently en- 
tire ; the ftamina of the hermaphrodite flowers are five very 
fhort capillary filaments, the antherse, cylindraceo-tubulofe ; 
the germen of the piftil Is extremely fmall ; the ftyle is fill - 
form j the ftigmata are two, oblong and revokte _; there is 
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no pericarpium ; the feeds are fmall, oblong, and covered 
with long down; the receptacle is naked and plane. See 
Linftai Gen. Plant, p. 400. 

The fpecies of erigeron are thefe: 1. Thefingle lateral flower- 
ed erigeron, with fquamofe cups. 2. The toad-flax-leaved 
annual Canada erigeron^ called by fome conyza. 3. The co- 
ronopus-leaved crigeron of America. 4. The ovato-lanceo- 
late-Ieaved camphorated erigeron. 5. The fhort leaved eri- 
gerqn. 6. The ramofe, long leaved, fmall flowered erigeron. 
7. The larger flowered erigeron. Hill, Hift. Plant, p. 575. 

ERINGO, in botany, the Englifh name of the eryngium, a 
diftincf. genus of plants. See the article Eryngium, Suppl. 

ERUCA marina grifeo-fufca, a name fometimes given to the 
aphrodita, a genus of lea- infects. See the article Aphrodi- 
TA, Append. 

ETCH. See the article Eddish, Append. 

'Ercn-crop, among farmers, the third crop of corn upon land 
newly broken up. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

ET£RNAL_/?sK/ir, the Englifh name of two different o-enufes 
of plants, the gnaphal'mm and xeranthemum. See the articles 
Gmaphalium and Xeranthemum, Suppl. 

EVERLASTING-^?, the name of a genus of plants, called by 
authors lutbyrus. See the article Lathyrus, Suppl. 

EUONYMOIL'ES, in botany, a name ufed by fome for the 
celqfirus of Linnseus. Seethe article CelastRus, Append. 

EUPHONIC accent. See the article Accent, Cycl. 

EWE, the Engliih name of the female of the fheep-kind. 
See the articles Sheep and Ovis, Suppl. 

EXAGON, the fame with hexagon. See the article Hexa- 
gon. Suppl. 

EXERCISE (Cycl. ) — 'Proper cxercife conduces much' to the 
health of foldiers in camp. 



The cxercife of a foldier may be confldercd under three heads » 
the firft relating to his duty, the fecond to his livin° mor= 
commodioufly, and the third to his diverfions. 
The firft, confifting chiefly in the cxercife of his arms, will >be 
no lefs the means of preferving health, than of making him 
expert in his duty; and frequent returns of this, early and 
before the fun grows hot, will be made more advanca^eous 
than repeating, it feldom, and flaying too long out at a time ; 
for a camp affording little convenience for refreshment, all un 
neceffary fatigue is to be avoided. 

As to the fecond article, cutting boughs for fhadW the tents, 
making trenches round them for carrying off the water, air- 
ing the ftraw, cleaning their cloaths and accoutrements, and 
aflifting in the bufinefs of the mefs, ought to be no difagree- 
able cxercife to to the men, for fome part of the day. 
Laftly, as to diverfions, the men muff be encouraged to them 
either by the example of their officers, or by fmall premiums 
to thofe who fhatl excel in any kind of fports, as fhall be 
judged moft conducive to health ; but herein great caution is 
neceffary, not to allow them to fatigue themfelves too much, 
efpecially in hot weather, or fickly times ; and above all, that 
their cloaths be kept dry, wet cloaths being the moft fre- 
quent caufe of camp-difeafes. 

EXPEDITIONS th winter. See the article Campaign, 
Append. 

EYE (Suppl.) — EYE-faps, thofe pieces of leather which co- 
vers the eyes of coach-horfes. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

Eye-^tw, in architecture, the fame with lift, or fillet. See 
the article Fillet, Cycl. 

EYESSE, in falconry. See the article Falcon, Suppl. 
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FABA Grezca, in botany, a name fometimes given to the 
guiacana of Tournefort. See the article Guiacana, 
Suppl. 

FAGG, in the fea language, denotes the end of thofe ftrands 
which do not go through the tops, when a cable or rope is 
cjofed. Blanckley, Nav. Expof. p. 54. 

FAINTING. Some people are extremely apt to faint during 
the operation of bleeding. In all cafes, therefore, where 
plentiful bleeding is indicated, it Is beft to do it in bed, in or- 
der to prevent the patient's fainting. It is likewifc obferved, 
that a perfon will bear the lofs of a much greater quantity of 
blood, if the ftream is fmall, than by a large orifice, which 
fome think neceffary for making a more fpeedy revulfion. 
Pringle, Obferv. on the Difcafes of the Army, p. 131. See 
the article Lipothymia, Suppl. 

FAKE, in the fea-language, one round or circle of a cable : 
this is otherwife called quoil. Blanckley, Nav. Expof. p. 54. 

F 'AN (Suppl. ) — Fan is alfo an inftrument ufed in winnowingcorn. 

FAR, in horfemanfhip, a term ufed to denote any part of the 
horfe's right fide : thus the_/"tfr-foot, yor-fhoulder, &c. is the 
right foot, right fhoulder, &c. 

FASHIONS, a name fometimes ufed for the farcin. See the 
article Farcin, Cycl. 

VAT(Cycl.) — The antients ufed the terms adeps, pinguedo, fevum, 
indifferently : but modern anatomifts have found it convenient 
to eftablifh a diftincYion ; according to thefe pinguedo is made 
the general name for all fat, and adeps and fevum, made 
branches or fpecies of it : the adeps comprehends the thinner, 
fofter, and moifter fort, which eafily liquifies and difficultly 
coalefces ; the fevum, fuet, or leaf, includes the harder, 
coarfer, and drier *, 

According to an antient gloffarift adeps is properly the inner 
fat, or that which cleaves to the inteflines ". 
The fpecific virtues afcribed to certain fats do not feem well 
warranted ; fome even doubt their being pofleffed of any pro- 
perties different from other fubftances of like kind, unlefs 
what may arife out of thair different confiftencies and degrees 
of volatility : that of the viper feems to have the moft right 
to claim fomething extraordinary upon that account c . 
The way of preparing fat for medicinal purpofes, is to take 
out the fkins, veins, fibres, &c. waffi it till it becomes un- 
bloody ; then melt, ftrain, and preferve it from air d . 
Some chemifts defcribe adeps as a pinguedo coagulaled or con- 
denfed to a confiftence by the admixture of fomething faline ; 
for in diftillation the fulphureolis part of the adeps afcending, 
leaves only a faline matter at the bottom, the coagulation be- 
ing deftroyed, the fubflance ceafes to be adeps, and is called 
oleum adipis a . 
Appekd. 



[ a Blaf. Comm. ad Veiling, cap. i, p. 10. Gal. De ufu par- 
tium, lib. 16. Gorr. Dcf. Med. p. 374. feq. in voc. z?ifj.z\v\ r . 
b See Du Cange, Gloff. Eat. torn. i. p. 56. c Quinc. Pbarmi 
P. II. §. xii. p. 27. d Pharmac. Edinb. c See Jolmj. Chym. 
in Addit. p. 7.] 

Fat, in the brewery. See the article Vat, Cycl. 

FEATHER (Suppl.) — Pri?ice , s Frather, in botany, the 
name of a genus of plants called by authors amarantbus. See 
the article Amaranthus, Suppl. 

FEE (Cycl.) in Latin feudum, and more antiently feodum, is 
defined by Stryckius ■, " Feudum eft conceflio dominii utilis 
" fub lege fidelitatis." Thefe feuds, no doubt, took their 
origin from the conquefts of the northern hive that overfpread 
Europe. The general divided the conquered country into 
large diftricts, over each of which he placed one of his princi- 
pal officers, and they again fubdivided their provinces among 
the fubalterns and foldiers ; this was in lieu of pay, and thefe 
lands being given under the condition of fidelity, by whicli 
was chiefly meant afliftance in war, made an united kingdom 
under the general, who generally aflumed the title of king, as 
Hengift did in Kent, though he had it not before he made his 
conquefi. [ 3 Examen Juris Feudal, cap. ii. qu. 11.] 
We muft not imagine that feuds were always invariably of 
the fame form ; they altered much in procefs of time. Craig 
diftinguifhes them into four ages, calling them tnfantia, puer- 
itia, adolefcentia, and viril'is eetas. Infantia was from the firft 
irruption of the northern nations, about the middle of the 
fifth century to an. 650, during whichyiW* were annual, or 
at moft for life, like the_Turkifh timariots. Pueritia lie rec- 
kons from 650 to 800, the time of Charlemagne; during 
which fons crept into the fucceflion of their fathers. Adolef- 
centia extended from this to Conrad II. an. 1022, or 1027. 
This emperor intending an expedition into Italy, the better to' 
encourage his followers extended the right of fucceflion to 
grand-children and brothers. Firilis aitas followed, from Con- 
rad to Frederic, an. 1155. in whofe time the feudal books 
were compiled, and fucceflions to all heirs whatfoever efiab- 
lifhed. 

This is the general account of the origin and progrefs of feuds. 
When they were firft eftablifhed in this ifiand has been mat- 
ter of difpute among the learned : Craig and Spclman fay at. 
the conqueft ; others aflert their higher antiquity ; lord chief 
juftice Hale, particularly, afferts that the Norman cuftoms 
derive from the Englifh : this carries little probability with it; 
Sir Edward Coke, in ihe preface to his Sixth Report, brings 
an old Saxon charter, to prove that lands efcheated for felony. 
In this charter, dated an. 995, Ethelred gives lands, forfeited 
by one F-thelfig, for ftealing fome fwine, to one Ulfnc, " iri 
H *' perpetuarrt 
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" pefpetuam hEereditatem," and then adds, u port iftius la- 
" bilis vitse exceflum, cuicunque fibi libuerit fuccefibri relin- 
" duat." This claufe of difpofmg of his land by laft will, 
and the omiflion of fealty throughout the whole, fhews this 
to have been no feud but rather allod, it being well known 
that after the conqueft, till the time of Henry VIII, lands 
were not generally devifeable by will ; and that in all char- 
ters fealty was expreffed : fo that this forfeiture of the land, 
muft rather be confidered as a fine, or like the confifcatio bo- 
novum among the Romans, who knew nothing of feuds, than 
as a feudal efcheat. Befides, it muft be obferved in general, 
that no great ftrefs can be laid on Saxon charters, moft of 
them being forged by monks, and impofed upon the ignorant 
Normans, when they enquired into the titles of convents to 
their lands. See Rapin, Hiit. d'Angl. p. 500. 
Craig's reafons for affirming that the feudal law came in with 
William I. are, j. That all the terms of art are French; nor 
does it appear that the Saxons had any words to exprefs the 
fame things. 2. That the penalties inflicted for crimes, among 
the Saxons, were not the amijfia feudi, but pecuniary, if the 
crimes were fmali ; and capital for thofe of a higher nature, 
3. It appears from all hiftorians, that William afferted his 
dominion oyer all the lands in England, confifcated the lands 
of all thofe that followed Harold, and let others retain theirs 
fitb lege fidclltatis. Craig gives two examples of inveftiture, one 
of Athelftan, the other of the conqueror: Athelftan's words are, 
" Ego Athelftanus rex, do tibi Pauline Oddam & Roddam 
" tarn bona atque pulchra quam unquam mea erant, tefte Ma- 
" thilde eonjuge mea." The conqueror inverted Hugo 
Lupus, his lifter's fon, in the county of Chefter, M tenendum 
*' fibi & hasredibus ita Iibere ad gladium, ut ipfe rex totam 
" tenebat Angliam ad coronam." And Craig adds, "licet 
** hsec pofterior difpofitio magis affinis inveftituto videatur, 
" neutra tamen feudalem difpofitionem fapit, Cum nulla fit 
" in eis fervitiorum aut recognitionis prceftatio nulla, de do- 
** mino fuperiore mentio : propriufque ad allodii formam ac< 
" cedunt." Vide Craig, De Jur. Feud. lib. i. diegef. 7. 
Authors are not agreed as to the etymology of feudum or feo- 
dum ; their different opinions may be feen in Strykii Examen 
Juris Feudalis. He himfelf derives it from the Italian fede, 
with little reafon, fince feuds were by no means of an Italian 
but Gothic original, and therefore the Gothic languages fhould 
be enquired into for the etymology of the word. That of 
Grotius * feems probable enough ; he derives feod ftomfe and 
od, that is, Jlipendli pojfij/io ; fe, according to him, fignifying 
of old Jllpendium, and od, or W, pojfejjio. This holds even 
now in the German language, where the word kleinod Is ufed 
for a jewel, u quafiparvum bonum, vel psrva pojfejfio." Schil- 
ter, in his Praxis Juris Romani in Fono Germanico, Exerc. 
lib. iv. § 23. derives feod pretty much in the fame manner, 
viz. frorh the verb_/a oxfahen, which fignifies capere, In cujlo- 
diam traders, and od, fignifying bona, Jacultates, pojjejjionem, 
as Grotius fays. Stryckius adds, that feuds were fometimes 
Called leod, from od and the verb lehnen, or leiben, to lend ; 
and the Germans call a feud lehn guht, or (imply lehn, to this 
day. Leodum and leodes was alfo taken for the vaflal and for 
homage, as in an old record mentioned by Schilter, loc. cit. 
where it is faid, li fulelitatem praecelfo filio noftro vel nobis 
" & leode Sc Samio debeant promittere & conjurare." Where 
'he thinks famlo to be an error for famto, the abbreviation of_/a- 
cramento. Somner, in his Treatife of Gavelkind, gives an- 
other etymon (approved of by ferjeant Wright, in his Trea- 
tife of Tenures) of feod, viz. from fe, jllpendium, and the 
termination hade, load, or head, fignifying a quality in ab- 
stract : but this feems too metaphyfical and forced, and does 
not feem near fo natural as the derivation from od, bonum, 
pffeffto, £sV. [ a Florum fparfio ad Jus Juftinian. p. 340. J 
Craig defines a feud thus b : " Feudum eft beneficium, feu be- 
" nevola & libera rei immobilis aut aquipollentis concefHo, 
* 6 cum utilis dominii tranllatione retenta proprietate, feu do- 
rc minio directo, fub fidelitate & exhibitione fervitiorum ho- 
*' neftorum." See his explanation, loc. cit. This is the pro- 
per and original meaning of a feud; time has fo much alter- 
ed it, that Hottoman thinks it mould be no longer called feu- 
dum, but feuda/lrum : the original intent and confederation of 
granting them was for afliftance in war; now, money is the 
chief confideration ; and variety of other than military fer- 
vices have been introduced. [ b De Jure Feudal, p. 4.2.] 
The vaflal or tenant could not alien his fee without the con- 
fent of his lord c . However it feems that this was not long 
rigoroufly obferved in England, fince Magna Charta, cap, 
xxxiiL provides, " quod nullus liber homo det de caetero am- 
" plius alicui de terra fua, quam ut de refiduo terrae (has poflet 
" fufficient. fieri domino feodi fervitium ei debitum quod per- 
** tinet ad feodum illud." But neither was this well obferv- 
ed; fince by Wert. 3. i8Ed. I. it was provided, that anyone 
might alien any part, or the whole, " ita ut feoffatus teneat de 
" capitali domino. In Scotland, where the feudal law is 
more Strictly obferved, alienating half without licence, incurs 
a forfeiture of the whole ; this they call recognition, and is 
the punifliment of the vafial's ingratitude. 
[ c Stryck. Examen Juris Feudalis, cap. xix. queft. 2.] 
Writers on the feudal law have diftinguifhed the fubJlmtiaUa, 
the naturalia, and the accidentalla of feuds. 
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Subjlantialia, called by Crai«; ejfeniialia, ate the eflcntiats, that 
is, qualities not implying each other, which if taken away the 
feud can rio longer fubfirt. 
Naturalia are the qualities fuperadded by law. 
Accidental™ are the qualities fuperadded by agreement of the 
lord and vaflal. 

'The naturalia are different in different places, and always 
prefumed, unlefs it be otherwife agreed between the parties. 
The accidentalla muft be expreffed not prefumed. Vide J'P'ol- 
fit Horse Subf. Marburg, an. 1729. trimeitr. aeftiv. and Craig, 
p. 61. 

Wolfius defines a feud thus, " Feudum eft, dominium utile 
M in re aliqua alteri a domino conceflum fub conditione fide- 
" litatis mutual. 

" Subjlantialia funt determinationes eflentiales, quibus notio 
" feudi in genere abfolvitur. 

" Naturalia funt differentiae fpecinca^ feudi auctoritate legis 
** communiter recepta'. 

" Accidentalla Sunt differentiae Specifics fpecierum feudorum a 
" Specie juris auctoritate communiter recepta diverforum." 

FELIS, in zoology, the name of a very comprehenfive genus, 
or rather order, of animals. Seethe article Cat, Supph 
This order takes in the lion, the tyger, leopard, cat of the 
mountain, lynx, ounce, and the domeftic cat. See the ar- 
ticles Lion, Tyger, &c. Suppl. 

FEhh-wort, a name fometimes given to the gentiana, or gen- 
tian of authors. See the article Gfntiana, Suppl. 

FELON-wwr, a name given to the folanum, or nightfhade 
of authors. See the article SolanuM, Suppl. 

FENNEL, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants 
called by authors fceniculum. See the article Foeniculum, 
Suppl. 

Scorching Fennel, a name fometimes given to a genus of plants 
known among authors by that of thapfia. See the article 
Thapsia, Suppl. 

Fen tint flower, in botany, a nanie fometimes given to the 
nigella of authors. See the article Nigella, Suppl, 

FERMENT, (Suppl.) among phyftcians, is fometimes ufed 
in a fynonymous fenfe with putrefaction, or rather for a pu- 
trid habit of body, confidered as the caufe of malignant dis- 
orders. 

But thefe authors are, neverthelefs, very careful not to con- 
found putrefaction with vegetable fermentation, accounting them 
only analogous proceffes ; for which reafon they ule the fame 
term for the putrefying and fermenting agent. It were to be 
wifhed, to avoid ambiguity, thative had two different words 
to denote the exciting caufe of thefe two inteftine commotions ; 
but this is the lefs to be expected, on account of the tenden- 
cy of all putrid animal fubftances to promote both animal pu- 
trefaction, and a vinous fermentation in vegetables. See the 
next article. 

FERMENTATIONfS^/.; — In order to afcertain the fer- 
mentative quality of animal fubftances, Dr. Pringle, in the Ap- 
pendix to his Obferv. on the Dif. of the Army, has made Se- 
veral curious experiments : bread and water only ftood Seve- 
ral days, in a furnace, heated, as ufual, to 100 degrees ; 
but two drams of frefti meat being added to double the former 
quantity of bread, and water in proportion, the mixture began 
to ferment in a few hours, and continued to do fo about two 
days. For the moft part the fermentation was fo ftrong that 
if the corks had not frequently given way the phials muft 
have burft. The bread and flefh which at firft lay at the bot- 
tom, foon rofe to the top, and, conftantly, as the air elapf- 
ed, let fall fome particles that had been buoyed up by the 
fluid ; thus a fediment was formed, refembling lees, whilft 
the lighteft part, or flowers, remained on the furface; but the 
fermentation continuing, thefealfo fubfided, and the acid tafte 
and fmell of the liquors, after the action ceafed, was a farther 
proof of the preceding fermentation. This change was the 
more extraordinary, that when the motion began the mixture 
was tending to corruption, and, in effect, in a few houfs af- 
terwards, became offenfive ; but next day the putrid fmell 
abated, and went oft*, before the fermentation ceafed. 
The doctor made feveral other experiments, to the fame pur- 
pofe, and with nearly Similar effects ; from all which, he 
thinks it probable that moft animal fubftances tending to pu- 
trefaction, are endowed with a power of railing a fermenta- 
tion in the farinacea, and even of renewing that action infuch 
as have undergone it before. 

The effect of fermentation therefore is to change putrid fub- 
ftances to a rtate of acidity, which they not only retain, but 
grow ftill more-and more acid. It is obferved, indeed, that the 
acid arifing hota fermentation has fomethingof an auftere and 
faltifh tafte, but without any offenfive fmell. Now, conlidering 
how much air is generated by fermentation, it may Seem ftrange 
that the fame materials, ufed as food, fhould make fo little 
difturbance in the body. And the difficulty would be the 
greater, did the faliva, as fome Suppofe, promote both fermenta- 
tion and putrefaction. See the article Saliva. 
From this theory of fermentation the doctor accounts for the 
fournefs or acidity of the ftomach, a diforder to Which many 
people are fubject ; fince not only a ftrong, -but an auftere 
acid may be produced from the food of thofe who live on flefh, 
bread, and water only, as often as the llomach i« relaxed, 
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for any Way difabled from conveying the whole aliment Into 
the inteftines j for, what is left having time to undergo a com- 
plete fermentation, is thereby changed into a harfH fort of vi- 
negar. See the article E\zAKT-bur?i, Append. 
Spirits, winc^j, acids, bitters, aromatics* and the hotter ariti- 
fcorbutic plants retard alimentary fermentation, by their power 
of correcting putrefaction; However, they rhay have their 
feveral ufes ; fome for checking immoderate fermentation, 
when by reafon of a putrid effluvia, or a defect of it, the ali- 
ment may ferment too violently; and others, again/for bracing 
theftomach, and fitting it for expelling its contents in due time. 
All thefe facts correfpond with digeftion ; for the moft nou- 
rifhing and digeftable food to people in health, confifts in a 
due mixture of animal and vegetable fubftances with water: 
fcorbutic or putrid habits require acids, wine, or qther anti- 
feptics. An acid abounding in the ftortiach, is corrected by 
abforbents ; and, in a want of natural heat, and a debility 
of the ftomach, wines, bitters, and warm and acid fubftances 
become neceflary. See Pringle, Obferv. on the Difeafes of 
the Army, Append, p. 350, feq. 

Fermentations have been ufually fuppofed to engender great 
heat, and after vefcence has been ufed as a fynonimous term 
to exprefs it by ; it has not been imagined all this while, that 
many of the moft: violent of them are, inftead of heat, at- 
tended with a very violent cold, as is eafily proved by the 
thermometer. 

It might be fuppofed, that water pouted into fpirit of wine 
mould cool fo fiery a liquor ; but on the contrary, experi- 
ment prove3, that there is always a confiderable heat from 
this mixture, and that this heat is greater, as the proportion 
of the water is fo. There is another phenomenon however 
in regard to fpirit of wine more remarkable than this : as 
water, which is a cold phlegmatic liquor, might naturally be 
fuppofed to cool it, fo a mixture of the eftential vegetable 
oil might be as naturally expected to heat it ; thefe being 
difpofed the moft readily of all bodies to take fire, and be- 
ing compofed almoft entirely of a fulphureous matter ; yet 
thefe liquors, mixed with fpirit of wine, produce cold and 
not heat with it ; and water, which generates fo great a heat 
•with fpirit of wine, has no effect at ail with thefe oils. 
The reafon of all this phenomena is, that water will not 
mix with oil, but that falts will. All fpirit of wine contains 
2. great deal of water, and all eftential oils are well known 
to contain a great deal of eftential fait. The water added 
to oils makes no change, becaufe it mixes not with them ; 
with fpirit of wine it makes a heat by mixing with the water 
in that fpirit, and diffipating the fulphur it is well known to 
contain ; and the oils cool the fpirit on the common principle 
of all falts cooling water, the falts originally contained in thefe 
oils immediately diflolving on the mixture, in the water con- 
tained in the fpirit of wine : and the degree of cold, which 
is different with the different oils, is wholly regulated by the 
greater or leffer quantity of fait the feveral oils contain. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1727. 

FERMENTED liquors (Suppl.) are efteemed great antidotes to 
putrefaction ; accordingly the abftinence from them is afligned 
as one cauie why the Turks are more fubjedt than other people 
to the plague, and other contagious diftempers. It is like- 
wife obferved, that beer, wine, and fpirituous liquors com- 
ing more into general ufe, has been one great means of fup- 
preffing putrid difeafes. See Pringle, Obferv. on the Difeafes 
of the Army, p. 286, 294. 

FERN (Suppl.)— Dwarf-FzRK, theEnglifti name of a genus of 
plants called by botanift s flicula. Seethe article Filicula, 
Suppl. 

Sweet Fern, a name by which fome call the ?nyrrbis, or 
wild chervil. See the article Myrrhis, Suppl. 

FERRET, the Englifh name of an animal of the mujlela kind. 
See the article Mustela, Suppl. 

FERRY-^r. See the article Bac, Suppl 

"FEWER (Suppl.) — Ardent Ffver. See the article Inflam- 
matory fever, Append. 

Bilious Fever. See the article Bilious, Append. 

Malignant Fever, or jail Fever, the fame with that called 
hofpital fever. See the article Hospital fever, Append. 

FEVERFEW (Suppl.) — .S^/W^-Feverfew, in botany, a 
name fometimes given to the parthenkan of authors. See 
the article Parthenium, Suppl. 

FEWMET, among fportfmen. See the articleFuMET, Append. 

FJANTS, or Fuants, the dung of a badger, or fox, and of 
all other vermin. Ruft. Diet, invoc. 

FIDDLE, (Cycl.) — Fiddle-^, the name of a fpecles of la- 
patbum. See the article Lapathum, Suppl. 

FIGv-/fWj ficus, in botany. See the article Ficus, Suppl. 

Indian Fig, a name fometimes given to a genus of plants called 
by authors opuntia. See the article Opuntia, Suppl. 

Infernal Tig, a name by which ibme call the argemone, called 
by authors the thorny Mexican poppy. See the article Ar- 
gemone, Suppl. 

Pharaoh's Fig, a name fometimes ufed for a cenus of plants 
called by authors mufa. See the article Musa, Suppl. 

Marigold Fig, a name ufed by fome for thefcoides of Tourne- 
fort, called by Linn&us mejembrytiyithcmum. See the article 
Ficoides, Suppl. 
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FiG-Jhzll, a fpecies of 'doliumx See the article HoliuM, Suppl 
FILACEOUS, a term applied to fitch roots of plants as are fuJ T 

of filaments. See the article Filament, Cycl. 
FILAGO, in botany, a name ufed by Vaillant for the gnapha- 

Uum, or cud-weed. See the article Gnaphalium, Suppl. 
FILBERT-/;-^, in botany, the Englifh name of the hazle, 

called by authors corylus. See the article Hazle, Suppl. 
FlLLAR-bcrfe, that yoked immediately to a cart. See the ar- 
ticle Cart, Suppl. 
FILLY, a term ufed in many parts of the kingdom for a female 

colt. See the article CoLt, Supt-l. 
Ladies FINGER. Sec the article Ladies, infra. 
FINGRIGO, in botany, a name ufed by fome for a genus of 
plants called byPiumier^/Wo. Seethe article Pisoni a, Suppl. 
FIR (Suppl.) — Scotch Fir, a name commonly given to the 

mountain-pine. See the article Pine, Suppl, 
FIRE-engine, the common name of a machine to raife water 
by fire, or rather by the force of water turned into fleam. 
1 he firft who gave a hint of the pofllbi lity of fuch a machine 
Was the marquis of Worcefter, in his Century of Inventions, 
printed at London in 1663. Captain Savery took the hint 
from him, and put the engine in practice: the captain's en- 
gine is defcribed in Harris's Lexicon Technicum, under the 
head Engine. Farther improvements were afterwards made 
by Meff. Ncwcomen and Cawley, who brought it to the form 
in which it is now moft commonly ufed. 
The moving force in this machine is the expanfion of water 
into ftcam ; and that power is raifed by fire, from whence 
the engine takes its name. 

It is notpoffible in a few words, and without figures, to give 
any adequate idea of this moft philofophical and ufeful con- 
trivance. Dr. Defagnlicrs has given a very full defcription 
of the engine, in his Courfe of Experimental Philofophy ; 
and as we may fuppofe that none of the curious in mechanics 
will choofe to be without the doctor's book, we mall content 
ourfelves with referring to his fecond volume, from p. 465 to 
490. 

This engine working by the fteam into which water rifes 
after it boils, fhould entitle it more properly to the name of 
the fleam-engine, than to that of fire-engine, by which the en- 
gines for extingui filing fires are fometimes called. 
It is confidered as a defect in this fire or fleam-engine, that 
the veffel in which the water is always kept boiling, is fo large 
when only an inconiiderable part of the water is employed 
in the work. Mr. Blake has therefore endeavoured to regu- 
late the juft proportion between the altitude and bafe of the 
cylindrical veflel employed in this machine ; and he finds that 
the broader the cylinder is, the better. See Phil. Traniadt. 
vol. xlvii. p. 197, feq. 

This engine to raife water by fleam feems to have received a 
farther improvement from Monf. De Moura, a Portuguefe 
gentleman, who, by an ingenious contrivance, has rendered 
it capable of working itfelf. See Phil. Tranfadt. vol. xlvii. 
p. 436, feq. 

As to the engines for putting out fires, thofe of Mr. Newf- 

ham feem to have merited univerfal approbation : for a detail 

of their conftrudtion, fee Defaguliers, Courfe of Experim, 

Philof. vol. ii. p. 505, feq. 

FIRM ore. See the article Lead ore, Suppl. 

FISH (Suppl.) — Needle Fish. See the article Needle, infra. 

Eisn-gartb, a wear or dam in a river for the taking of fijh. 

Ruft. Diet, in voc. 
FITCH, or Fitchow, a name given to the pole-cat, or to 
the fkin or fur of that animal. See the article Putorius, Suppl, 
FIVES, among farriers, the fame with Vives. See the ar- 
ticle Vives, Suppl. 
FIXEN, among fportfmen. See the article Vixen, Append. 
FLAG (Suppl.) — Conz-FLAg, a name by which fome writers 

call the gladiolus. See the article Gladiolus, Suppl. 
Sweet-fcented Flag, a name ufed by fome for the acorus of bo- 
tanical writers. See the article Acorus, Cycl. and Suppl. 
Flag is alfo ufed for a kind of rufh called fedge, as well as for 
the upper part of the turf, pared off to burn. Ruft. Diet, in 
voc. 
FhAG-wor?n, a kind of worm fo called on account of its being 
found in flaggy ponds, and other fedgy places. Ruft. Diet. 
in voc. 
FLAREING, among feamen. See the article Flair, Suppl. 
FhEA-bane (Suppl.) — African FLEA-bane, a term fometimes 
ufed for a genus of plants otherwife called tarconanthus and 
parthenium. See the article Parthenium, Suppl. 
Sweet FhEA-bane, the Englifh name of a diftinct genus of 
plants, called by Linnaeus erigeron. See the article Erige- 
ron, Suppl. 
FLIX-weed, the name of a genus of plants called by Tournefort 

and others eryflmitm. See the article Erysimum, Suppl. 
FLO AT-boards, thofe boards fixed to water-wheels of under- 
fhot mills, ferving to receive the impulfe of the flream, where- 
by the wheel is carried round. See the article Water- Wheel, 
Append. 

It is a difadvantage to have too great a number of 'float- boards. 
The beft rule in this cafe is, to have juft fo many, that each 
of them may come out of the water as foon as poffible, after 
it has received and acted with i« full impuhe ; or, which 
1 comes 
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comes to the f?mc thing, when the fucceeding one is in a per 
pendicular direction to the furface of the water. 
As to the length of thefe float-boards ■, it may be regulated ac- 
cording to the breadth of the flream. See Defaguliers, vol. ii 
p. 425, feq, " 

FLOAT-grafs, in botanv. See the article Grass, Append. 
FLOWER of Brijlol, 'a name ibmetimes ufed for the lychnis of 

botanical writers. See the article Lychnis, SuppL 
Gentle Flower, the Englifh name of agenus of plants called by 
botanical writers amaranthus. See the article Amaranthus, 
SuppL 
Eternal Flower, a name by which fome call the xeranthemum 
of botanical writers. See the article Xeranthemum, SuppL 
Everlafling Flower, a term by which fome call the gnaphali 
urn, or cud-weed, of Linnxus and Tournefort. See the ar 
tide Gnaphalium, SuppL 
F Low EK- fc-ncc, a term fometimes ufed for a genus of plants 
known among authors by the name of poinciana. Sec the ar- 
ticle Poinciana, SuppL 
Four o' clod Flower, a name given by fome to jalap. Sec the 

article Jalap, SuppL 
S'ule-faddle Flower, the name ufed by fome for the Sarracena 

of botanifts. Seethe article Sarracena, SuppL 
Sultan-F 'lower, a name (bmetimes ufed for the cyanus, or blue- 
bottle. See the article Cyanus, SuppL 
Sun-F lower, the Engliili name of a genus of plants, called by 
botanical writers helianthus and corona foils. See the article 
Svx-flozvcr, Sic pi. 
FXUELLIN, in botany, a name fometimes given to fpeed-well 
called by authors veronica. See the article Veronica, SuppL 
FLY (CycL and SuppL)— Humble-bee Fly, the Englifh name of 
a fpecies of adex. See the articles Humble, SuppL and 
Culex, Append. 
FLY-wort, in botany, a name by which fome call the lychnis 

of authors. See the article Lychnis, SuppL 
Fly, in mechanics, a crofs with leaden weights at its ends, 
or rather a heavy wheel at right angles to the axis of 
a heavy windlas or roller, by means of which the force of 
the power is not only preferved, but equally diftributed in all 
the parts of the revolution. 

The fly may be applied to fevcral forts of engines, whe'ther 
moved by men, horfes, wind, or water; and is of great ufe 
in thofe parts of an engine, which have a quick circular mo- 
tion, and where the power or refiftance act unequally in the 
different parts of a revolution. In this cafe the/^> becomes a 
moderator, making the motion of revolution almolt every where 
equal. 

The force of a fly, when joined with the fcrew, for damp- 
ing the image upon coins, maybe calculated thus: fuppofe 
its two arms to be each 15 inches long, meafuring from the 
center of the weights to the axis of motion, and the weights 
to be 501b. each, and the diameter of the axis preffing up- 
on the dye to be 1 inch ; if every ftroke be made in half a fe- 
conJ, and the weights defcribe an half circumference, which 
will in this cafe be of 4 feet, the velocity will at the inftant 
of the ftroke be at the rate of 8 feet in a fecond, and therefore 
the momentum 8co ; but the arms of the fly being as leavers, 
one brachium of which is 15 inches long, whilft the other, 
viz. the feml-axis, is but of half an inch, we muft increafe 
this force 30 times, which will give 24000 ; an immenfe 
force, equal to that of 100 lb. weight falling 1 20 feet, or 
near 3 feconds in time ; or to that of a body of 7501b. fall- 
ing i6 T 'i feet, or one fecond in time. 

Some of thefe engines for coining crown-pieces have the arms 
or the flits five times as long, and the weights twice as heavy 
as thofe here mentioned, fo that the effect is ten times greater. 
Defaguliers, Exper. Philofoph. p. 245, 339. 
ICENUM fanStum, jaint Foin, in botany, a name by which 
the Onobrychis of anatomifts is fometimes called. See the ar- 
ticles Onobrychis and SAi^i-foin, SuppL 
FCETUS (CycL) — 7 he qucftion about the circulation of the 
blood in the fetus feems not yet determined. See A-lem. 
Acad. Scienc. 1699, 1701, 1703, 1 7 1 7, 1725, and 1739. 
POLDAGE, among farmers, denotes the liberty of penning 

fheep by night. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 
FOND, the fame with fund. See the article Fund, CycL 
FOOL's-flones, in botany, an appellation given by fome to a 
genus of plants called orchis by botanical writers. See the 
article Orchis, SuppL 
FOOT-kyK-;, among herbalifts, the fame with the cup of a 

flower. See the article Calyx, SuppL 
FORCE, (CycL) in mechanics. — Whenever a body, which 
was at reft begins to move, or has a motion which is either 
not uniform, or not direct, the caufe of this change in the 
ftate of the body is called force . 

While a body remains in the fame ftate, either of reft, or of 
uniform and rectilinear motion, the caufe of its remaining in 
fuch a ftate, is in the nature of the body, and it cannot be 
faid, that any extrinfic force has acted on it: this internal 
caufe or principle is called inertia b . [a Mr. Euler, in Mem. 
Acad. Berlin. 1745, p . 21. b Ibid.] 

Mechanical forces may be reduced to two forts j one of a 
body at reft, the other of a body in motion. 
The force of a body at reft, is that which we conceive to be 
in a body lying ftill on a table, or hanging by a rope, or 



fupportcd by a fpring, &c. And this is called by the name* 
of preffure, tenflon, foi'ce, or vis mortua, folicitatio, conatus 
movendi, conamen, &c. To this clafs alfo of forces we muft 
refer centripetal and centrifugal forces, though they refide in 
a body in motion ; becaufe thefe forces are homogeneous to 
weight 1 ;, preffures, or tenfions of any kind. Butof this more 
particularly farther on. 

The meafure of this force is the weight with which the table 
is prefled, or the rope ftretched, or the fpring is bent. And 
as to this meafure there is no difpute, notwithftanding the di- 
verfity of appellations by which it is called. 
The force of a body in motion is on all hands agreed to be a 
power refiding in that body, fo long as it continues its mo- 
tion, by means of which it is able to remove obftacles lying 
in its way; to leften, deftroy, or overcome the force of any 
other moving body, which meet it in an oppofite direction ; 
or to furmount any dead preffure or refiftance, as tenfion, 
gravity, friction, ike. for fome time ; but which will be lef- 
fened or deftroyed by fuch refiftance as leffens or deftroys 
the motion of the body. 

This is called moving force, vis matrix, and by fome late 1 
writers vis viva, to diftinguifh it from the vis mortua fpoken 
of before : and by thefe appellations, however different, the 
fame thing is underftood by ali mathematicians ; namely^ 
that power of difplacing, of withftanding oppofite moving 
forces, or of overcoming any dead refiftance, which refides in a 
moving body, and which, in whole or in part, continues to 
accompany it, fo long as the body moves. 
But about the meafure of this fort of force, mathematicians 
are divided into two parties. Both fides agree that the mea- 
fure of this force depends partly upon the mafs, or weight, 
of the body, and partly upon its velocity ; fo that upon any 
increafe either of weight or velocity, the moving force will be- 
come greater. It is alfo agreed that the velocity being given, 
or being the fame in two bodies, their forces will be in pro- 
portion to their maffes or weights. 

But when two bodies are equal, and the velocities with which 
they move are different, the two parties no longer agree about 
the meafure of the moving force. 

The Newtonians and Cartefians maintain, that the moving 
force is in proportion to the velocity with which the bodies 
move. But the Leibnitians aflert, that the moving force is in, 
proportion to the fquare of the velocity ; fo that if the ve- 
locity of a moving body be double, triple, quadruple, l$c. 
of that of another equal body, the force of the former will be 
fourtimes, nine times, fixteen times as great as that of the latter. 
Hence the Newtonians pretend that the vis matrix, or mov- 
ing force of bodies is in the compound ratio of their weights 
and velocities ; and the Leibnitians maintain it to be in the 
compound ratio of the weights and the fquares of the velocities. 
This controvcrfy was firft ftarted by the famous Mr. Leibnitz, 
and has been carried on by him and his followers near feventy 
years, during whith time a great number of pieces have been 
publifhed on both fides of the quefrion, and a great number of 
experiments have been made, or propofed to be made in order 
to decide it : but tho' both parties agree in the event of the ex- 
periments, whether actually made or only propofed, yet as the 
writers on each fide have found a way of deducing from thofe 
experiments a conclufion fuitabie to their own opinion, the 
difagreement ftill continues as wide as ever. 
Now it muft be owned that thefe oppofite conclufions from the 
fame experiments are not fo much owing to falfe reafonino- on 
either fide, as to their difagreement in the principles on which 
the reafoningis founded. See Dr. Jurln, in Phil. Tranf. N°. 476. 
Thofe who maintain that the movingy"or« is as the weight 
into the velocity, lay down for a principle or axiom, that 
when two bodies meet one another in contrary directions, 
if their moving forces be equal, neither body will prevail over 
each other: and if their moving forces be unequal, the ftrono-er 
will always prevail over the weaker. This is maintained by 
Mr. Mac Laurin, among others, in his piece which gained 
the prize in the Royal Academy of Sciences, in 1724, in his 
Fluxions, and lately in his Account of Sir Ifaac Newton's dis- 
coveries ; it is alfo agreed to by all the oppofers of the Leib- 
nitian doctrine, though fome do not formally lay it down as an 
axiom, but pretend to derive it from the more general principles 
of preffure and the time it acts. 

But the followers of Leibnitz deny the truth of this principle, 
and lay down others, which, as they pretend, are more clear 
and fatisfactory, fuch as, that it always requires a determi- 
nate degree^of/orrf to bend a given fpring to a given degree, 
whether this be performed in a longer or fhortcr time, or 
vice verfa ; that a given fpring bent to a given degree, always 
communicates the fame force to a body, by unbendino- itfelf 
whether the time it takes to unbend itfeif be longer orfhorter! 
Mr. 'S Gravefande's words are exprefs : Idem elafleriwn, co- 
dem modo flexum, dum relaxatur equalem femper vim carport 
communkat, five lentius five velocius relaxetur. 'S Gravefande^ 
Phyf. Elem.Math. § 731. edit. 1742. It is true, he does not 
afTume it as a principle, but derives it from a more general 
principle, that the force communicated by a preffure is in a 
compound ratio of the preffure and the fpace through which it 
paffes. But thefe proportions are alikedeniedbytheNewtonians. 
Now if it be admitted, that thofe bodies have* equal forces, 
7 whi-ih 
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Vfiicfl meeting each other in contrary directions, do not pre- 
vail over each other, it cannot be difputed, that bodies which 
have equal quantities of motion, have alio equal forces ; and 
confeq.uently that the mowmg forces of bodies are in a com- 
pound ratio of their mattes and velocities. 
On the other hand, if it be admitted that a given fpring bent 
to a given degree, always communicates the fame force to 
whatever body it be applied to, it is no lefs indiiputable 
that the forces of moving bodies will be in a compound ratio 
of their manes and the fquares of their velocities. For the 
bending of a fpring to the fame degree^ cannot be done by 
different manes with equal quantities of motion* or a fpring 
by unbending itfelf cannot communicate to different manes 
equal quantities of motion ; but the bending or unbending of 
the fpring always correfponds to and with what the Leibni- 
tians- call the vis viva ; that is, the product of the mafs Of a 
body by the fquare of its velocity. This is admitted by the 
Newtonians, and follows from the. avowed principles of both 
parties. 

Thus, let M and m denote the maffes of two bodies, V and 
v their respective velocities ; then if any fpring, a crofs-bow 
for inftance, bent to a certain degree, give the body M a cer- 
tain velocity V, the fame fpring or crofs-bow, bent to the 
fame degree, will never give another body m a velocity v, fo 
that MV fhall be equal to mv, but will always communi- 
cate fuch a velocity to »/, that MV V fhall be equal to mvv. 
See the article Spring, Suppl. 

This is admitted by the Newtonians, but the conclufion, that 
the forces of the bodies M and m are equal, is denied. 
To put an end, therefore, to this controverfy, other prin- 
ciples muff be found. This has been attempted by feveral au- 
thors, and we have had no fmall profufion of obfeure meta- 
phyfics on this occafion. Many fubtile reafonings have been 
formed froni the nature of action, caufe, effeft, time, fpacc, 
&c. by which we believe mere readers have been confounded 
than enlightened ; and after all the controverfy is flill undecided, 
a rid nuni remain fo while the Newtonians, on one hand, affume, 
that equal preffures in equal times produce equal moving forces ; 
and that the Leibnitians, on the contrary maintain, that equal 
preffures urging a body through equal fpttces produce equal forces. 
Hence, iUpr.oling equal preffures to act on equal bodies, ci- 
ther to produce motion in them, or to flop what motion 
they have, the queftion will be, whether the force generated or 
■dejhoyed be proportional to the time the preffure acls, or to the fpace 
through which it dels. For example, let two equal bodies, with 
the velocities, as i and 2, afcend againft the action of uni- 
form gravity, according to Galileo's hypothecs ; it is certain 
that the body whofe velocity is 2, will refill: the force of gra- 
vity twice the time that the body whofe velocity is only 1 
can : and it is no lefs certain, that the body whofe velocity 
Is 2, will afcend to four times the height that the other can. 
So that if we meafure the forces of thefe bodies by the pref- 
fure and time requifite to deftroy their motion thek forces will 
be as the velocities of the moving bodies; but if we meaunc 
the forces by the preffure, and fpace through which it extends, 
requifite to deftroy thefe forces, we fhall find them proportional 
to the fquares of the velocities of the moving bodies. 
This holds in uniform preffures, fuch as gravity is fuppofed to 
be near the earth ; but if the preffure be not uniform, as it 
is not in the action of fprings, which prefs more or lefs as 
they are more or lefs bent, we muff then have recourfe to the 
fluxions of the fpace and time. Thus if p ftand for the pref- 
fure, t for the time, s for the fpace ; the fluxion, or infinite- 
fimal element as fome call it, of the velocity will, according 
to both parties, be cxprefed by ft. According to the Newto- 
nians this is alio the fluxion or element of the force ; but ac- 
cording to the Leibnitians the element of the force is proportion- 
al to ps'. As to any demon fixation, either that in unform 
preflurc, en the fame body, the force produced is in propor- 
tion to the preffure and the time it acts, and in preffures not 
uniform that the element of the force is proportional to p t ; 
or that, on the contrary, the force thus produced is propor- 
tional to the preffure and fpace in the firfr. cafe, or that its 
element is proportional to ps in the fecond cafe, we have 
never been fortunate enough to meet with any conclufive ar- 
gument on either fide : nor do we believe any fuch demon- 
ilration pofffble, till fomebody (hall be metaphyfician enough 
to analyfe the notions of force, action, time and fpace farther 
than has hitherto been done. — [ - See Dan. Bernoulli in Act. 
Pctrcp. vol. viii. p. 100.] 

It has been already mentioned, that fome Leibnitians do not 
affume it as a firff principle, that action or force is proportional 
to the preffure and fpacc; but they fay, that a preffure being 
given, its action will be proportional to the velocity of the 
point moved by that preffure. Hence they infer, that the 
whole action of a preffure, is at its intenfity, as the velocity 
of the point to which it is applied, and as the time the pref- 
fure acts. And fpacc being as the time and velocity, they 
conclude, the action of a preffure to be as that preffure and 
the fpace through which it acts. And hence they infer, 
that the force communicated by the preffure is alio as the 
preffure and fpace. Thus, fay they, if a point runs through 
a determinate fpace AE, and preffes with acertain given /srec 
Append. 
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tiler it move faft or (low, and therefore the time of the ac. 
tion in this cafe ought not to be regarded. 'S Gravefande, lib. 
cit. § 723 — 728. 

But the Newtoniam do not fubmit to this reafoning, and in- 
fill, notwithstanding, that the aflion of the preffure is as the 
intenfity o£ the preffure, and the time during which it afts, 
without any regard to the fpace through Which it afts ; and 
they make it an axiom, that equal preffures in equal times 
produce equal moving forces. 

Leibnitz himfelf affumed it as certainj that the afiion is as 
the effect by the velocity with which it is produced : and hence 
he deduces, that the power is as the mafs by the fquare of the 
velocity : his words, as quoted by Wolrius, are, Calculum 
virium purarum feu aP.ionnm talent inflituo. Sit fpatimn s, 
tempus t, velocitas v, carpus c, effeclus e, potattia p, acliii 
a, in motu ecquabili erit tv ut s, e lit cs, tp lit a. Atque 
hate quidemfme iemmftratione affumi poftipit. Accedit quod de- 
monftrandum, ev at a. Huic porropltaima theoremata demon- 
Jirari pojjimt, e. gr. p ut cv*. Nam tp ut ev: fed e ut cs 
if s ut tv. Ergo fit tp ut ctv',feup ut cv~. Vide Afl. 
Petrop. torn. i. p. 232. 

But as we cannot pretend to give a full account of all the ar- 
guments that have been made ufe of in this controverfy, we 
muft refer the curious to fome of the principal authors on this 
fubjefl, fuch as Sir Ifaac Newton •, Mr. Mac Laurin », Dr. 
Jurin % Dr. Pemberton J , Mr. Robins '-, Monf. de Mairan ', 
and others, on one fide : Melt Leibnitz s, John * and Da- 
niel Bernoulli ', Herman '■, Poleni ', Wolfius », 'S Gravef- 
ande n , Camus °, and many more, on the other. But not- 
withftanding all that has been laid, the difficulty of deter- 
mining whether the element of the moving force be propor- 
tional to pt, or to ps ftiil remains, and till that be demon- 
ftratively decided, we do not fee but the queftion about the 
meai'ure of theforce of bodies in motion, muft remain undeter- 
mined. See Dot. Bernoulli, in A&. Petrop. torn. i. p. 131, feq. 
[ Philof. Tranf. N°. 371. one of the arguments there pro- 
posed being Sir Ifaacs, according to Dr. Pemberton. h Ace', 
of Sir. li\ Newton's difcoveries. Fluxions, art. 511, in the 
notes. Recueil des pieces qui ont emporte le prix, CirV. torn, 
i. < Philof. Tranfaft. N 476, and in fome other pieces 
' Phil. Tranf. N°. 371. ■ Pref. State of the Repub. of Let. 
May, 1728. ' Mem. de TAcad. Scienc. 1728. i r\i\. 
Enid. 1686. and Nouv. de ia Rep. Let. S„-pt. 16P6 art. 2. 
h Difcours fur les loix de la commiTnication du mouvement. 
oper. torn. iii. & Differt. de vera notione virium vivarum. ib. 
1 A3a Petropol. torn. i. p. igj, feq. Hydrodynamica, § i 
* Acta Petropol. torn. i. > De Caftellis. " A3a Petropol. 
torn. ii. & in Cofmolog. general. n Journ. Lit. and in Phyf. 
Elem. Mathem. " Mem. de lAcad. des Scienc. 17 28.] 
Though Leibnitz was the firft that expreily afferted the force 
of a body in motion to be as the fquare of its velocity, yet 
Huygens has been thought to have led him into this notion. 
This eminent mathematician had demonftrated, that in the 
collifions of two bodies, perfectly elaftic, the fum of the 
products of the bodies by the fquares of their respective ve-. 
locities, was the fame after the ffiock as before. And this 
propofition is fo far general as to obtain in all cdilifions of 
bodies that are perfectly elaftic. It is aho true wheii 
bodies of a peifect clafticity ftrike any immoveable ooitacle, 
as well as when they ftrike one another j or when they are 
conftrained by any power or reiiftance to move in directions 
different from there in which they impel one another *. Thefe 
considerations might have induced Huygens to lay it down as 
a general rule, that bodies conlrantly preserve their afcenfional 
force b , that is, the product of their mafs, by the height to 
which their center of gravity can afcend ; and, therefore, in 
a given fyftem of bodies the fum of the fquares of their ve- 
locities will remain the fame and not be altered by the action 
of the bodies among themielves, nor againft immoveable ob- 
ftacles. Leibnitz's metaphyseal fyftem led him to think that 
the fame quantity of action or force fubfifted in the univerfe ; 
and finding this irnpoiiible, if force were eftimatcd by the 
quantities of motion L , he adopted Huygens's principle of the 
preservation of the afcenlionalycnY, and made it the meafure 
of moving forces. But it is to be obferved, that Huygens's 
principle is general only when bodies are perfectly elaftic i 
and in fome other cafes, which Mr. Mac Laurin has endea- 
voured to diftinguim' 1 . — [ See Mac Laurin's Fluxions, art. 
571. * Hxc conftanskx eft, corpora fervare vim fuam afcen- 
dentem, c^ idcirco fummam quadratorum velocitattan ilhrmfem- 
per manere candem. Hoc aittcm non folum obtinet in ponderibus 
pendulorurn & percuffionc csrporum durorum, fed in mitltis criti- 
que mechanicis experimentis. Huygen. Oper. torn. i. p. 24.8. 
' Huygens, p. 247. of the fame book, obferves, gheod ftepe 
pereat pars w.otus, licet banc in allquo cffctlu ede?:do ccif/imi, 
q/firmare non p/tffvmits, ut in mihis cajibus iercujfunis durorum 
corpcrum — ita ut minims pro lege natures habendum fit, eandem 
motus qiiantitatem femper confervari, nifi alicui impendatur & 
confumatur ; fed base conflans lex eft corpora fervare vim fuam af- 
cendentem, b'c'. Where it is to be oblerved, that by hard 
I by 
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. bodies UuygenS means Aich as are elaftic, as appears from 
his treatife De motu corporum & percuflione, oper. vol. u, 
d MacLanrin, lib. cit. art. 533.] 

But it is to be obferved, that though it be true, that in the 
collifion of elafh'c bodies the vis viva, or afcenfional force is 
preferved before and after the fhock ; yet during the mock, 
while the elaftic bodies are bending and prefs on each other, 
there feems to be a diminution of this force, which is after- 
wards reftored by the action of their elafticity; though the 
followers of Leibnitz do not allow that any force is loft even 
during the fhock. They fay, the vis viva is communicated 
to the fpring while it is bending, and then is recommunicated 
to the bodies by the unbending of the fpring. They alfo de- 
ny that any force is loft in the percuflion of foft bodies. For 
though the force of the bodies impelling each ether be dimi- 
nifhed, yet their force does not perifh, but is communicated to 
Tome other matters fuch as the fubtle fluid caufing cohelion 
and elafticity f - — [ e Vis viva qua in percujjionc amittitur, non 
pent, fed confervaiur. Wolf Cofmol. §486. In toto univer- 
fo temper confervatur eadem virium vivarum quaniitas. ibid. § 
4.87. Vis viva • — ■ dum figura corporum in contaclu mutatur, 
in alia materia confervatur. Ibid, demonftr. § 486. f Mr. 
Dan. Bernoulli, fpeaking of this principle of the preservation 
of the vis viva, obferves, $htamvis principium univerfale fit, 
non tamen efl fine circumfpetiione adfabmdmn, quia fapc contingit 
ttt mot us tranfeat in ?nateriam altenam. lta verbi gratia pofitio 
ittius valet pro regidts motunm ex percu]Jio?ie cruendis, fi modo 
corpora fint perfecle elajlica ; fed cum taiia non funi, facile ejl 
videre, partem virium vivarum five afcenfus potentialis in com- 
prelfionem corporum impenfam corporibus non rcjlitui, fed materia 
emdam Jubtili, ad qitamtranf.it, imprejfam harere. Hydrody- 
nam. p- 12, 13. And Mr. Daniel Bernoulli, in this trea- 
tife has affumed the prcfervation of the vis afcendens of Huy- 
«j;ens, or, as others exprefs it, the confervatio virium virarum ; 
and, in Mr. Bernoulli's own cxprcilion, ecqualitas inter def- 
tenfum aclualem afcenfumque polentialem, as an hypothefis of 
wonderful ufe in mechanics. But a late author contends that 
the conclufions drawn from this principle are oftner falfe than 
true. See De confervat. virium vivarum dhTcrt. Loud. 1 744. 
quarto.] 

As to the eftimaticn of the force of bodies in motion, Mr. 
Euler obferves, that a body in motion may meet with two 
kinds of obftacles, one oppofing its velocity only, the other 
its direction. In either cafe, the body exerts its force on thefe 
obftacles. When the velocity only of the body is changed, 
as it happens when two bodies in motion meet each other 
directly, the change refulting is then faid to happen by fhock, 
percuflion, or collifion. If the obftacle be of fuch a nature 
as only to oppofc the direction of the body, as when it re- 
volves in a fling, or moves in an incurvated tube, the ob- 
ftacle then acts by preffure, and this preffure is called centri- 
fugal force. Hence a double force is the refult of the inertia 
of bodies : that produced by an obftacle to its velocity is de- 
nominated force of pcrcuifion, and the other arifing from the 
change of its direction is called force of preflure s. — [ e Euler, 
Mem, Acad. Berlin, p. 25.] 

Leibnitz and his followers make a great difference between 
thefe two kinds of forces. They c?\lfo?-ce of preflure vis mor- 
tua, and the force of percuflion vis viva. By this opposition 
of terms, they not only fignify that there is a difference be- 
tween thefe forces, but alio that they are heterogeneous or 
not comparable. Hence, though we have an exact meafure 
of preffures, they invented new rules for the meafure and 
companion of percuflions, and have thereby occaficned great 
(lifputcs in the philofophical world. 

Philofophers have ftated this queftion fbmewhat vaguely : to 
fix our notions, let us confider the body B at reft, and an- 
other body A linking it with a given velocity, in the di- 
rection ab ; it is manifeft that A exerts an action of a cer- 
tain force on B to difturb its ftare. The queftion is, what 




is the force exerted on B ? Plnlofophers have given them- 
felves little trouble to determine the true meafure of this force : 
They have confined themfelves to the cbmparifon of differ- 
ent forces of the lame kind. In efHmating the quantity of 
force of the body A, by the quantity of the alteration which 
happens in the ftate of the body B, they eafily perceived that 
this change would be greater, according as the body A had 
a greater mafs, or a greater velocity. The Newtonians, or 
rather the Cartcftans, and Lcibnltians could not agree how to 
exprefs-the rcfults of the mafs, and velocity of the finking body : 
the firft infill, that the force fhould be expreffed by the pro- 
duct of the mafs by the velocity. Leibnitz, on the other 
hand, pretends, that the meafure of this force is the pro- 
duct of the mafs by the fquare of the velocity. The difpute 
ha; been carried on with gre*t warmth on both fides ; but it 



feems almoft needlefs to relate the various arguments brought 
by them in fupport of their different opinions : for as they 
have never agreed about the effect, the quantity of which 
was to be the meafure of the force, the difpute often degene- 
rated into a logomachy. 

It is evident, that neither the one nor the other of thefe opi- 
nions admit any comparifon between the force of percuilion and 
that of preffure : for this is neither comparable to the product 
of the mafs by the velocity, nor to the prouucSr of the mafs 
by the fquare of the velocity. The Leibnitians particularly 
deny the vires mortua and viva: to be homogeneous ; they 
make the fame difference between them as between a line and 
a furface. It feems to them that experience confirms 
their notions ; a fm all blow, as that of a hammer on a nail, 
often producing an effect fupeiior to that of the greateft pref- 
fure, efpecially if the fame effect is to be produced in fo fhort 
a time as that of driving in the nail by the hammer. But 
thofe who lay a ftrefs on this example feem to think, that 
percuflion is inftantaneous. If this were true, there could be 
no doubt of the heterogeneity of the vires mortuts and viva ; 
for no preffure, however great, can produce the leaft fenfible 
effecT: in an inftant. Befides, although the effect of percuf- 
lion were not inftantaneous, there Hill appears fo great a dif- 
ference between tiie effects of ftriking and thofe of prefling, 
that whether the force of percuflion be proportional to its ve- 
locity, or to the fquare or other power of its velocity, we can 
never produce a preffure equivalent to a percuflion : all which 
confirms the Leibnitians in their notion that preflure and per- 
cuflion are heterogeneous h . — [ h Mem. Acad. Berlin. 1745. 
p. 29.] 

Mr. Euler obferves, with refpecT; to this difpute concerning 
the meafure of vivid force, that we cannot absolutely afcribe 
any force to a body in motion, whether we fuppofe this force 
proportional to the velocity, or to the fquare of the velocity : 
for the force exerted by a body, ftriking another at reft, 13 
different from that which it exerts in ftriking the fame body 
in motion ; fo that this force cannot be afcribed to any body 
conlidered in itfelf, but only relatively to the other bodies it 
meets with. There is no force in a body abfolutely conlider- 
ed, but its inertia, which is always the fame whether the bo- 
dy be at reft or in motion. But if this body be forced by 
others to change its ftate, its inertia then exerts itfelf as a 
force, properly fo called, which Is not abfolutely determin- 
able i becaufe it depends on the changes that happen in the 
ftate of the body. Suppofe, for inftance, a body A forced 
to move in an incurvated tube, or along the curve furface 
EaF, the body in this cafe will prefs the furface wherever it 
touches it in a direction a a normal to the curve; and with 
a certain force commonly determined in mechanics, by the 
mafs of the body, its velocity, and by the radius of curva- 
ture Oa. Now the body exerts a preflure, or vtsikprtua; 




yet it would be abfurd to afcribe a certain and determinate 
force of preffure to this body confidered In itfelf, fince this pref- 
fure may vary very much, acording to the difference of the 
curvature of E<?F. In like manner "it feems unreafonable to 
place a certain abfolute force of percuflion in bodies, iince it 
principally depends on the external circumftances accompany- 
ing the Ihock. 

A fecond obfervation which has been made by feveral great 
men, is, that the effect of a fhock of two or more bodies is 
not produced in an inftant, but requires a certain interval of 
time. If this be fo, the heterogeneity between the vires vi- 
va and mortua vanifhes ; fince a preflure may always be af- 
figned, which in the fame time, however little, fhall produce 
the fame effect. If then the vires viva be homogeneous to 
the vires mortua, and fince we have a perfect meafure and 
knowledge of the latter, we need require no other meafure 
of the former than that which is derived from the vires mortua. 
equivalent to them. 

Now that the change of ftate in the fhock of two bodies does 
not happen in an inftant, appears evidently from the experi- 
ments made on foft bodies: in thefe, percuflion forms a fmall 
cavity, vifible after the fhock, if the bodies have no elafticity. 
Such a cavity cannot certainly be made in an inftant. And if 
the fhock of foft bodies require a determinate time, we muft 
certainly fay as much of the hardeff, though this time may 
be fo fmall as to be beyond all our ideas. Neither can any 
inftantaneous fhock agree with that conftant law of nature, 

by 
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by Virtue of which nothing is performed per/ahum. But it is 
needlefs to iniift further on this, fin ce the duration of any fhock 
may be determined from from the moft certain principles. 
There can be no fhock or collifion of bodies, without their 
making mutual impreffions on each other : thefe impreffions 
will be greater or lefs according as the bodies are more or lefs 
ifoft, other circumftances being the fame. In bodies called 
hard, the impreffions are fmall ; but a perfect hardnefs, which 
admits of no impreffion, feems inconfifteut with the laws of 
nature ' : Co that while the collifion lafts, the action of bo- 
dies is the refult of their mutually preffing each other. 
This preffure changes their ftatc ; and the forces exerted in 
percuffion are really preflures^ and truly vires mortita.; if we 
wii'i uie this expreffion, which is no longer proper, fince the 
pretended infinite difference between the vires vivte and mor- 
bus ceafes k , — [ ' See the article Hard Ladies, Suppl. k Eider-, 
ibid, p. 32, 33.] 

The force of percuffion, refulting from the preftltres bodies 
exert on each other while the collifion lafts, may be perfectly 
known, if thefe preflures be determined for every inftant of 
the fhock. 

The mutual action of the bodies begins the firft moment of 
their contact, and is then leaft ; after which this action in- 
creases, and becomes grea'teft when the reciprocal impreffions 
are ftrongeft 1 , If the bodies have no elafticity, and the im- 
preffions, they have received, remain, the forces will then 
ceafe. But if the bodies be elaftic, and the parts comprefled 
rcitore themfelves to their former ftate, then will the bodies 
continue to prefs each other, till they feparate. To compre- 
hend therefore perfectly the force of percuffion, it is requifite 
to" define, £Yft, the time the mock lafts, and then to affign 
the preffure eorrefponding to each inftant of this time : and 
as the effect ofr preflures in changing the ftate of any body 
may be known, we may thence come at the true caufe of 
the change of motion arifing from collifion. The force of 
percuffion, therefore, is no more than the operation of a va- 
riable preflilre during a given time; and to meafure this force 
we muft have regard to the time, and to the variations ac- 
cording to which the preilurc increales and decreafes. ['Vide 
infra.] 

Mr. Euler has given us fomc calculations with refpect to 
thefe particulars '•". It will be fufHcient here only to illuftrate 
their tendency by the inftance he brings. Suppofe two 
bodies A and B ; that the hardnefs of thefe bodies is equal ; 
and fuch, that being prefled together with the force of loolb. 
the impreffion made on each is of the depth of T ^- b - part of 
a foot. Suppofe, farther, B to be at reft, and fixed, and that 
A ftrikes it with the velocity of 100 feet in a fecond ; ac- 
according to Mr. Euler, the ™xezte& force of compreffion will 
be equivalent to 400,0 lb. and this force will produce in each 
of thefe bodies an impreffion equal to 4s of a foot ; and the 
duration of the collifion, that is, till the bodies arrive at their 
greateft compreffion, will be about tois of a fecond. Mr. Eu- 
Jer, in his calculations, fuppofes the hardnefs of a body to 
be proportional to the force or preffure requifite to make a 
given impreffion on it ; fo that the force by which a given 
impreffion is made on a body, is in a compound ratio of the 
hardnefs of the body and of the quantity of the impreffion. 
But he obferves, that regard muft be had to the magnitude of 
the bodies, as the fame Impreffion cannot be made on the leaft 
bodies as on the greateft, from the defect, of fpace through 
which their component particles muft be driven : he, therefore, 
only confiders the leaft impreffions, and that the bodies 
are of fuch magnitudes, that with refpe£t to them the impref- 
fions may be looked upon as nothing. What he fuppofes 
about the hardnefs of bodies, neither implies elafticity nor 
its defect, elafticity only producing a reftitution of figure and 
impreffion when the {iTelnng force ceafes; but this reftitution 
needs not be here confidered. It is likewife fuppofed, that 
the bodies ihocking have plane and equal bafes, by which 
they touch each other in the collifion; fo that the impreffion 
hereby made diminishes the length of each body. It is far- 
ther to be cbferved, that in Mr. Euler's calculations, bodies 
are fuppofed fo constituted, that they may not only receive 
impreffions from the jorce s preffing them, but that a greater 
force is requifite to make a greater impreffion. This excludes 
all bodies fluid or folid in which the fame force may pene- 
trate farther and farther, providing it have time, without 
ever being in equilibria with the refiftance. Thus a body ma) 
continually penetrate farther into foftwax, although deforce 
impelling it be not incFeafed. In thefe, and the like cafes, 
nothing is required but to furmount the firft obftacles ; which 
being once done, and the connexion of parts broken, the pe- 
netrating body always advances, meeting with the fame ob- 
ftacles as before, and dcitroying them by an equal force. But 
Mr. Euler only confiders the firft obftacles which exift before 
any reparation-' of parts, and which are, no doubt, fuch, that 
a greater impreffion requires a greater force. This, indeed, 
principally takes place in elaftic bodies ; but it feems Jikewift 
to obtain in all bodies when the impreffions made on them art 
fmall, and that the contexture of their parts is not altered. 

-[»Md. P . 37,/^] 

Thefe things being prefnifed, let the mafs or weight of th< 
body A be cxprefled in general by A, and let its velocity be- 
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fore the fhock be that which it mieht acquire by felling from 
the height a. Farther, let the hardnefs of A be exp'refed by 
M, and mat of B by N, and let the amplitude of the bafe, 
by which the impreffion is made be cc; then will the greateft 

compreffion be made with ifinij -^ X A '.a. There- 
fore if the hardnefs of the two bodies, and the plane of their 
contafl during the whole time of their collifion be the fame 
this fircewiB be ,/A a, that is, as the fquare root of the vis 
vvua of the fairing body A. And as </a Is proportional W 
the velocity of the body A, the force of percuffion will be in 
a compound ratio of the velocity and of the fubduplicate ra- 
tio or the mafs of the body faking : fo that in this cafe neither 
the Leibnit.an nor the Cartcfian proportions take place. But 
this force of percuffion depends chiefly on the hardnefs of the 
bodies; the greater this is, the greater will the force of per- 
cuffion be. If M=N, this force will be as •/Wc'cXAa, 
that is in a compound fubduplicate ratio of the vis viva of 
the body Unking, of the hardnefs, and of the plane of con- 
tact, tut if M, the hardnefs of one of the bodies, be infi- 
nite, the farce of percuffion will be as "SWcTXAa; at the 
fame time if M = N, this force will be as v r J ' N«XA «' 
Therefore all other things being equal, thefircc of percuffionj 
it the Unking bony be infinitely hard, will be to the lam of 
percuffion if both the bodies be equally haul, as / 2 to I 
Mr. Euler farther deduces from his calculation, that the im- 

proffion received by the body A will be as / ?f *Af 

V M+NxMa 

and the impreffion on B will be as /.— Mj <A '! ]f 

, . V M HNxNrc' 

therefore, the hardnefs of A, that is M, be infinite, it wdl 
iurrer no impreffion, whereas that on B will extend to the 
depth of^ _£. But if the hardnefs of the two bodies be 
the fame, or that M = N, they will each receive equal im- 
preffions of the depth I —-. So that the impreffion re- 

V 2rv cc 
ceiied by the body B, in this cafe;, will be to the impreffion 
it receives in the former as I to / 2 ". - ["Ibid. p. 46, 47.] 
Mr. Euler has likewife confidered and computed the cafe when 
the ftriking body has its anterior fin face convex, with which 
it ftrikes an immoveable body whole furface is plane °. He 
has alfo examined the cafe when both bodies are fuppofed 
immoveable p ; and from his formula? he deduces the known 
laws of the collifion of non-elaftic and elaftic bodies. He has 
alio determined the greateft prcfiures the bodies receive in 
thefe cafes s ; and likewife the impreffions made on them. 
In particular he fhews that the impreffion received by the bo- 
dy ftruck, or B, if moveable, is to the impreffion received 
by the fame body when immoveable as ./ B to v'A-J-B. 
— [ ° Ibid. p. 48. § xxiv. p Ibid. § xxv. xxvi. 1 1bid. S 
xxvii.J 

This doclrine of Mr. Euler may ferve to fhew, that the dif- 
pute about the meafure of fines is very needlefs in phyfics ; 
fince the laws of motion may, independently of any hvpothe- 
fis about the meafure of the vis viva, be deduced from the 
moft uncontefted principles of preffure and time. But we 
doubt whether we fhall be enabled hereby to fettle the me- 
taphyfical part of this difpute to the fatisfaflion of both par- 
ties, each of which may afient to all that Mr. Euler fays, 
and yet adhere either to the Cartefians or Leibnitians.'— 
But whatever may be faid of the metaphyseal part of the 
difpute, it is certain, from experience, 
That the number of equal fprings requifite to produce any 
velocity in a given body, is always proportional to the i'quarc 
of the velocity to be produced. Thus if one fpring can, by- 
unbending half, produce one degree of velocity in a body, ic 
will require four equal fprings to produce two degrees of ve- 
locity in that body; nine fprings to produce three degrees of 
velocity, C5V. See the article Spring, Suppl 
Alfo, if a portion of a yielding fubftance, as clay, tallow, 
&c. be juft fufficient to flop the motion of a body moving 
with a certain degree of velocity, it will require four times 
the quantity of the fame refilling fubftance to flop it, if the 
velocity of the moving body be double, CSV. The fame holds 
in the refiftance of wood againft mufquet-balls, as Mr. Ro- 
bins obferves in his New Principles of Gunnery : fo that a 
ball moving with twice the velocity of another, will penetrate 
four times as deep into earth, clay, tallow, wood, &c. And 
in like manner if the action of one man, onehorfe, or other 
animal, can give a certain degree of velocity to a given mafs, 
it will require the action of four equal men, holies, C3V. to 
give the fame mafs two degrees of velocity ; nine men, horfes, 
Cifc. to give it three degrees of velocity ; and fo on. 
Thefe practical points have been put out of all qileftion by 
the experiments of Poleni, 'S Gravefande, Defaguliers, and 
others, and are of great ufe, although they do not decide the 
controverfy about the meafure of the force of bodies in mo- 
tion. 
"bRCE of inertia, or vis inertia. It may be a queftion, whe- 
ther the vis inertia of bodies can properly be called & force ? As 
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to which Mr. Euler obferves, that if we give the name of 
force to fuch caufes only as can change the ftate of bodies, 
the inertia^ by which all bodies remain in their ftate of mo- 
tion, or reft, cannot properly be called force \ although a true 
force may fome times be the refill t of it. For when the iner- 
tia preferves a body in its ftate of reft, or an uniform and di- 
rect progrefiion, the fame inertia may be the caufe of a 
change in the ftate of other bodies : fo that tho' the name of 
force does not belong to this inertia, with refpect to the bo- 
dy wherein it refides, yet it may change into a force with 
refpect to other bodies. Mr. Euler 1 even thinks it probable 
that all the changes which happen in the world, arifc, with- 
out exception, from the inertia of bodies, and that there are 
no other forces in nature than what are excited by this in- 
ertia. — [ a In Mem. Acad. Berlin. 1745. p. 22.] 
To illuftratc this, he confiders a body A (fig. I.) moving 
with a given velocity In the direction ac : fo long as this bo- 
dy meets with no obftacle, its motion will continue with the 
fame velocity, and in the fame direction, and thus it wil! 
perfevere in the fame ftate, the caufe of this perfeverance be- 
ing the inertia of the body. But fuppofing another body B 
at reft, and that the body A has approached fo near to B, 
that their extremities touch j what will happen ? The bodies 
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being impenetrable, it is plain that A cannot remain in its 
ftate, without difturbing that of B ; iince A mult, in order 
to continue its motion, either drive B before it with a velo- 
city equal to, or greater than its own, or it mure turn afide. 
Alfo the body B cannot remain in its ftate of repofe, unlefs 
A flops, or returns, or deflects to one fide. All this clear- 
ly ftlews, that thefe two bodies cannot at the fame time pre- 
ferve their ftate. When A touches B, the ftate of one or 
both mull be changed, fmce both equally endeavour to preferve 
their ftate : there can be no reafon why the one fhould fuffer a 
change rather than the other, and therefore the ftate of both 
muft be altered. But whatever change happens in this refpect 
it muft arife from the vis inertia ; for when B's ftate of reft is 
changed to motion, the caufe is the inertia of A ; fince B 
would have remained eternally at reft had it not been for the 
appulfe of A. In like manner, the caufe of the change which 
happens in the motion of the body A, can be nothing elfe 
than the inertia of B, fince without this A. would have pre- 
ferved its motion without any alteration. The inertia being 
the caufe of the perfeverance of a body in its ftate, cannot be 
conceived but as a principle of refinance to any change of 
ftate ; fince we could not hy that a body has power of remain- 
ing in its ftate, if it gave way without refiftance to any caufe 
endeavouring to alter that ftate. This confideration autho- 
rifes the giving the name of farce to the inertia, taking the 
term force in an extenfive fenfe. When then the body A i 
deavours by its inertia to preferve its uniform rectilinear mo- 
tion, it has at the fame time the free to refill: all obftacles ; 
and the body B, the inertia of which exerts itfelf in the pre- 
fervation of its ftate cf reft, has a force by which it refills all 
caufes endeavouring to draw it out of that ftate. Hence in 
the fhock of thefe two bodies, both being unable to preferve 
their ftate, becaufe of their impenetrability, and the inertia of 
each refilling a change, this inertia of the one muft produce a 
change in the other ; therefore, though the inertia cannot be 
called a force with refpect to the body in which it refides, 
becaufe it only produces a prefervation of its ftate, yet with 
refpect to ether bodies it may become a true force, by which 
'their ftate is changed. Now as many bodies mud fhock each 

• 'other in a world full of bodies differently moved, and that fome 
muft hinder others from pcrfevering in their ftate, it follows, 
that the (late of all thole bodies muft undergo perpetual changes ; 
and the caufe of all thefe will be the inertia by which all bo- 
dies have a tendency to preferve their ftate. Nor do the changes 
which continually happen in the world oblige us to afcribe 
moving forces to bodies, different from their inertia, fince 

this alone "may produce all the. alterations we obferve b . 

[ b Ibid. p. 23, 24.] 

The inertia, as well as impenetrability and extenfion, is an 
univcri'al property of all matter ; and this inertia is propor- 
tional to the ma'fs or quantity of matter. A body, whether 
' at reft or in motion, has the fame inertia, or the fame power 
or force to preferve its ftate. This inertia is the caufe of a 
body's refilling cither to a change of its velocity, or of its di- 
rection: and from hence arifes the two kinds of forces before 
mentioned'. — [ « Ibid. p. 25.] 

Central Force. It may be proper here to fubjoin fomething 
on the head of centripetal and centrifugal, or, in one word, 
central forces, to what is laid in the Cyclopaedia, under the head 
Central. The doctrine of central or centripetal and centri- 
fugal forces has been much cultivated by mathematicians, as 
being of extenfive ufe in the theory of gravity and other phy- 
fico-mathematical iciences. 
In this doctrine it is fuppolcd, that a body at reft never moves 



itfelf : and that a body in motion never changes the velocity or 
direction of its motion of itfelf; but that every motion would 
continue uniform, and its direction rectilinear, unlefs fome 
external force or refiftance affected it. Hence, when a body 
at reft always tends to move, or when the velocity of any 
rectilinear motion is accelerated continually, or when the di- 
rection of a motion is continually varied and a curve line de- 
fcribed, thefe are fuppofed to proceed equally from the influ- 
ence of fome power that acts inceflantly i which may be mea- 
fured either by the preffure of the quiefcent body againft the 
obftacle that hinders it to move, in the firft cale ; or by the 
acceleration of the motion, in the fecond ; or by the flexure 
of the curve defcribed, in the third cafe ; due regard beintr had 
tq the time in which thefe effects are produced, and the 
other circumftances, according to the principles of mechanics. 
Effe£ts of the power of gravity of each kind fall under our 
conflant obfervation near the furface of the earth ; for the fame 
power which renders bodies heavy while they are at reft, ac- 
celerates them when they defcend perpendicularly, and bends 
their motion into a curve line when they are projected in any 
other direftion than that of their gravity. But we can judge 
of the powers that act on the celcftial bodies by eHcAs of the 
laft kind only. And hence it is that the doctrine of central 
forces is of fo much ufe in the theory of the planetary mo- 
tions. 

Sir Ifaac Newton has treated of central forces in book i. § 2. of 
his principles. Mr. De Moivre has given the following ele- 
gant general theorem relating to the fame fubjefl, in the 
Phil. Tranf. and in his Mifcel. Analyt. p. 231. 
Let M P Q_ be any given curve in the perimeter of which a 
body moves : let P be the place of the body in the curve, S 
the center of forces, PG the radius of concavity or curva- 
ture, S T the perpendicular drawn from the center of forces to 
the tangent of the curve in P ; then will the centripetal force 

_ SP 
PGXSTcub. 



be every where proportional to the quantity 
See Mifcel. Analyt. p. 231. 
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What is here called the center of force, is the point,to which 
the central force is always directed. 

Monf. Varignon has alfo given two general theorems on this 
fubject in the Memoirs of the Acad. Scienc. an. 1700, 1701, 
and has fhewn their application to the motions of the planets. 
See alfo the fame Memoirs, an. 1706, 1710. 
Mr. Mac Laurin has alfo treated the fubject of central forces 
very fully in his Fluxions, from art. 416 to 493. where he 
gives a great variety of expreflions for thefe forces, and feveral 
elegant methods of inveftigating them. 

Sir Ifaac Newton has demonftrated " this fundamental theorem 
of central forces, that the areas which revolving bodies defcribe 
by radii drawn to an immoveable center, lie in the fame im- 
moveable planes, and are proportional to the times in which 
they are defcribed. — [ * Princip. lib. i. prop. I.] 
A late eminent mathematician obferves that this law, which 
is originally Kepler's, is the only general principle in the do- 
ctrine of centripetal forces ; but fince this law, as Sir Ifaac 
Newton himielf has proved, cannot hold whenever a body- 
has a gravity or force to any other than one and the fame 
point, there feems to be wanting fome law that may ferve 
to explain the motions of the moon and fatellites which have 
a gravity towards two different centers : the law he lays down 
for this purpofe is, 

That where a body is deflected by two forces tending conilant- 
ly to two fixed points, it will defcribe by lines drawn from 
the two fixed points, equal folids in equal times, about the 
line joining thole fixed points. See Macbin, of the Laws of 
the Moon's Motion, in the poftfeript. This fllort treatife is 
pubhfhed at the end of the Englilh tranflation of Sir Ifaac 
Newton's Principles. 
Force, in praaical mechanics. We have feveral curious as 
well as uleful obligations in Defagulierss Experimental 
I hiloiophy, concerning the comparative forces of men and 
hories, and the bell way of applying them. An horle draws 
with the greateft advantage when the line of dircflion is level 
with his breaft : in (uch a fituation, he is able to draw 20olb. 
eight hours a day, walking about two miles and an half an 
hour. And if the fame horfe is made to draw 2401b. he can 
work but fix hours a day, and cannot go quite fo fall. On a 
carriage, indeed, where friction alone is to be overcome, a 
middling horfe will draw icoolb. But the bell way to try a 
2 horfe's 
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horfe's force, is by making him draw up out of a well, over 
a fingle pully or roller ; and in fuch a cafe one horfe with an- 
other will draw 200lb. as already obferved. 
Five men are found to be equal in ftrength to one horfe, 
and can, with as much eafe, pufll round the horizontal 
beam of a mill, in a walk 40 feet wide ; whereas three men 
will do it in a walk only 19 feet wide. 

The worft way of applying the force of a horfe, is to make 
him carry or draw up hill ; for, if the hill be fteep, three 
men will do more than a horfe, each man climbing up fafter 
with a burden of 100 lb. weight, than a horfe that is loaded 
with 300 lb. a difference which is owing to the pofition of 
the parts of the human body being better adapted to climb 
than thofe of a horfe. 

On the other hand, the beff. way of applying the force cf a 
horfe, is in an horizontal direction, wherein a man can ex- 
ert leftft force ; thus a man drawing a boat along, by means of 
a rope coming over his fhoulders, cannot exert above one fe- 
venth part of the force of a horfe employed to the fame purpofe. 
The very belt and moft effectual pofture in a man, is that of 
rowing ; wherein he not only acts with more mufcles at once 
for overcoming the refinance, than iri any other pofition ; 
but as he pulls backwards, the weight of his body affifts bv 
way of leaver. Defiguliers, Exp. Phil. vol. i. p. 241, feq. where 
we have feveral other obfervations relative to force acquired by 
certain pofitions of the body, from which that author accounts 
for moft feats of ftrength and activity. Ibid. p. 254. feq. 

FORCER, in mechanics, is properly a pifton, without a valve. 
See the article Piston, Cyd, 

There are feveral ways of nmk'm^ forcers : the moft common 
of all confifts of a hrafs cylinder, a very little lefs in diameter, 
at its top and bottom, than the bore of the barrel of the 
pump, and turned Mill lefs at the middle, in order to let in a 
leathern ring or collar {made cf a thick leather put round the 
brafs cylinder) which makes it juft equal to the bore of the 
barrel, lb as to fit it quite when it is put into it. 
The fecond fort of forcers confifts of three brafs cylinders 
which can be fcrewed together. The middle one ought to be 
almoft equal in diameter to the bore of the pipe, fo as to Hide 
in it without any friction. The upper cylinder and the lower 
muft be a little lefs, and equal to one another. There are 
two leathers which muft be put between them when they are 
unferewed : then it is evident, that if the cylinders be fcrewed 

" together, and the leathers, which ought to be a little bigger 
thaa the brafs cylinders, apply themfelves folding upwards 
round the upper cylinder, and downwards round the lower, 
they will become juft equal to the bore of the barrel ; and 
coafequently they will hinder any air from getting throuo-h 
the fides of the forcer, when it moves up and down in the 
. barrel. ,The ufe of the'middle brafs cylinder is to hinder the 
leathers from turning themfelves back by the motion. 
This kind of forcer has, above the other, the advantage of 
having a great deal lefs friction ; and bcfides, as the leathers, 
which are applied to it, may be thin ones, they are much 
fmoother than thick ones, which are ufed in the other. 
But the beft way of making farcers, in, to have a plunder, 
or folid brafs cylinder, equal in length to the barrel of the 
pump, and a little lefs in the diameter than the bore ; (b that 
it may move freely in it without any friction. There muft be 
two hollow, Alert, brafs cylinders, or rather rin°"s, at the 
top of the barrel, which can be fcrewed together ; the upper 
one muft be equal in bore to the barrel, and the lower a little 
■ lefs : there are two leathers, both having in the middle a lefs 
hole than the bore of the pipe ; the one muft be applied be- 
tween the barrel and the lower ring, and the other between 
the fame ring and the upper one ; and the whole muft be 
fcrewed together. Then if the folid cylinder or forcer, be 
put into it, and moved up and down, it is evident that the 
two before-mentioned leathers, which are applied the one to 
the barrel and the other to the infide of the hollow cylinder 
or ring, will hinder any air from getting between them and 
the folid cylinder. 

The advantage of this kind of forcer, is, that it has no other 
friction but at the top of the barrel, and that the infide of the 
barrel need not be fmooth, as in other kinds of pumps ; but 
only the outfide of the force r muft be turned true and polifhed, 
which can be done with much more cafe. See DefaguUers 
Courfe of Experim. Philof. p. 161, 162. 

FORCING pump. See the article Pump, Append. 

Forcing pipe. See the article Pipe, Append. 

FORFICULA, the car-wig, in zoology, the name of a genus 

' of infers, the tail of which forms a kind of forceps, capable 
of pinching; the exterior wings are very fhort, but dimidiat- 
ed ; and the antennas are fctaceous. See the article Ear- 
ivig, Append. 

FORM(CycL) — Form of a fries, in algebra, is ufedfor that 
affection of an undeterminate ferics, fuch as, 
A^H-B* n + r - r -C*" + 2r + D* n + 3 % &. which arifes 
from the different values of the indices of x. 
Thus if « = 1, 3ndr=i, the feries will affume the farm* 
Ax+Bx* + Cxi+Dx* + y C5V. 
If »— 1, and r=2, the form will be s 
Ax + Bxi + Cxi+Dxi-t-, &c. 
If « — f, and r==I 3 the form is, 
Append. 
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Again, if n = o, and x=z— 1, the form o£ the feries v 
A + B.y-' + C*~ 2 + D*-3-|-, ^ f _ 

When the value of a quantity cannot be found exactly, it is 
of ufe in algebra, as well as in common arithmetic, to feek 
an approximated value of that quantity fufficient for practice. 
Thus in arithmetic, as the true value of the fquare root of 2 
cannot be affigned, a decimal fraction is found to a fufficient 
degree of exaclnefs in any particular cafe. And this decimal 
fraction is in reality no more than an infinite feries of fractions 
converging or approximating to the true value of the root 
required. For the exprcflion ^2 = 1.41421356, &c, is equi- 
valenttothis */2=i-f- SV+T& + wfc + iQmnr+-noBW:b 
&c. Or fuppofing 
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&c 



= 1+4* I -f-,-- I -f-4*-3 + 2*-4 + *-5_|_ > 

EsV. which laft feries is a particular cafe of the general inde- 
terminate feries Aa-* -}-B.v k + ' -f-Cv"' 1 " 2 ''-^ , fefV, when 



= 4, C : 



» = o, r= — 1, and the coefficient Ar 
1, D = 4, E = 2, &c> 
But the application of the notion of approximations in num- 
bers, to Ipecies, or to algebra, is not fo obvious. Sir Mac 
Newton, with his ufual fagacity,- took the hint, profecuted 
it, .and thereby difcovered general methods in the doctrines of 
infinite feries, which before him had only been treated in a 
particular manner^ though with great acutenefs, by Dr. Wal- 
Iis and a few others. See Newton's Meth. of Fluxions and 
infinite Series, with Mr. Colfon's Comment; as alfo the A- 
nalyfis per :equationes numero terminorum infinitas, publifhed 
by Mr. Jones, in 171 1, and fince tranflated and explained 
by Mr. Stewart, together with Sir Ifaac's Quadrature of Curves, 
Lond. 1745, quarto. To thefe may be added Mr. Mac 
Laurin's Algebra, part II. chap. x. p. 244. and Cramer's 
Analyfe des Lignes Courbes Algebriques, ch. vii. p. 148. 
Among the various methods for determining the value of a 
quantity by a converging feries, that fecms, on many ocea- 
fions, preferable to the reft, which confifts in afluming an in- 
determinate feries equal to the quantity, the value of which 
is fought, and afterwards determining the values of the terms 
of this affumed feries. 

For inftancc, fuppofe a logarithm being given, it were re- 
quired to find its number. 

Let the number be = i-f-A-, and the given logarithm s*z. 
Then, by the nature of logarithms and fluxions (fee the ar- 



ticle Fluxion and Logarithm, Suppl.) 5*:= 
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and 



z-\-xz;=x. Suppofe, 

* = Az- r -Bz*-|-Cz'- r -Dz + - r -, &c. confequenfly, 

= i + Aai-f-Bz 3 i + Cz'i-f- Dz*~ + , fcfr. 

Now if the correfponding terms of thefe two equal feries 's 
(each being zzzx) be compared, we fhall have 
A=i, B=|, C = £, D = -j' T , &c. which values beinfr fiib- 
ftituted in the feries Az -f-Bz^Cz < + , fcf>. give, 

^Z+I^ + ^Z' + ^Z^t^Z'+^^-L, C5V. 
II X I 

T j.a ^1.2.3 ^1.2.3.4 r r. 2. 3.4.5* 
-f-, l3c. And consequently i-f-.r, the number fought, will 



be 
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But the indeterminate feries Az -f- Bzz-f-Cz 1 -}- , &c. was 
here arbitrarily aflumed, and will not fucceed in all cafes. 
For inftancc, if from an arc given it were required to find the 
tangent. Let * = tangent, <z;=arc, the radius = 1 . Then, 

from the nature of the circle, we fhall have 
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x — v-\-xx<i: Now if to: find the value of x we fuppofe 
A-^Aiz-f-B^-f-C?; 3 -}-, isc, and operate as before, wc 
fliall find all the coefficients B, D, F, of the even powers of 
V, each =0. Therefore the feries affumed is not of a proper 
form. But fuppofing a- = Ai> -j-B-y 3 -f C-y 5 -f-Dy 7 -f, ts\. 
we fliall find A = i, B=4, C=V T > Dss-^-H &c. and 
confequendy x = v±^vi -L._i_ w s_L..JLZ_.y - .4.- & Cm 
Now to find a proper indeterminate feries inall cafes, tentative- 
ly, would often be very laborious, and often an impracticable 
work. Mathematicians have therefore endeavoured to find 
out a general rule for this purpofe. But, till lately, the me- 
thod has been but imperfectly underftoou and delivered. Moft 
authors, indeed, have explained the manner of finding the 
coefficients A, B, C, D, &c* of the indeterminate feries 
Aa-x+B*" r _j_CA-' : ' i ' 2 '' + , &c. which 'is eafy ; but the 
values of r. and r, wherein the main difficulty lies, have been 
affigned by many, as if they were felf-evident, of at leaft dis- 
coverable by an eafy trial or two, as in the laft example. 
Sirlfaac Newton himfclf has (hewn the method of determin- 
ing the number n, by his rule for finding the fifft term of a 
converging feries, by the application of bis parallelogram and 
ruler. For the particulars of this method, fee the authois 
above cited. See alfo the article Parallelogram, in- 
fra. 

Dr. Taylor, in bis Methodus incrementorum, invcftlgatcs 
K the 
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the number r ; but, according to Mr. Stirling 3 , the rule glv 
en by the doctor fails fometimes. [ J Lineae tert. ordin. New 
toman, p. 28.] 

Mr. Stirling found a correction of Dr. Taylor's rule, but fays 
he cannot affirm it to bt; univerfal, having only found it by 
chance. 'S Gravefandc obferves, that though he thinks Mr, 
Stirling's rule never leads into error, yet that it is not perfect. 
See '5 Gravefande^ Ue determin. form, feriei infinit. printed 
at the end of his Mathefeos univerfalis elementa, Lugd. Bat. 
,172.7. This learned profeflbr has endeavoured to rectify the 
rule. But Mr. Cramer has fhewn it to be frill defective ia 
feveral refpc£ts ; and be himfelf, to avoid the inconveniences 
to which the methods of thofe who wrote before him arc 
fubject, has afcended to the nrft principles of the method of 
infinite feries, and has entered into a more exact and inftruiftive 
detail of the whole method, than is to be met with elfewhere ; 
for which, and for many other reafons, his treatife deferves 
to be particularly recommended to beginners. 
But it mult be obferved, that in determining the value of a 
quantity by a converging feries, it is not always necellary to 
have recourfe to an indeterminate feries : for it is fometimes 
more expeditious to find it by common divifion, or by ex- 
traction of roots. See Newton, Meth. of Fluxions and inf. 
Series, above cited. Thus, If it were required to find the arc 
of a circle from its given tangent, that is, to find the value 
x 

of v in the fluxional equation, ■£' = — ; , bv an infinite fe- 

n 1 -J-**' * 

ties: divide x by i-j-jcv, the quotient will be the feries 
* — x z x-\-.v + x — * ;6 *-4", c?V. And taking the fluents of 
each term, we fhall have v~x — ^3-j-^ A *5-j-.: A -7j_ j & Ct 
which is the feries often ufed for the quadrature of the circle. 
If x .1, that is, if x be the the tangent of 45 , then will 

; v=j — ^-|-4-_^_f_ 3 tjfe. = the length of an arc of 45 °, 
■that is, l of the circumference of a circle, whofe radius = 1 ; 
or J of the circumference, if the diameter = 1. Confcquenly, 
if 1 be the fquare of the diameter, 1 — 4 + T — --f-,c?Y. =: 
the area of the circle : becaufe £ of the circumference multi- 
plied by the diameter, gives the area of the circle. And this 
is Leibnitz's feries, as alfo James Gregory's. 

FORMEDySWj, in natural hiflory. See the article Formed 
Stones, Suppi. 

FORMICA, among fportfmen, the name of a difeafe incident 
-to fpaniels. See the article Spaniel, Suppi. 

FORMICATION (Dpi)— This term is alfo ufed amon- 
builders, for an arching or vaulting. 

FORMS, among fportfmen, is faid of a hare when (he fquats 
in any place. Diet. Ruft. in voe. 

FOUCADE. See the article Fougade, Cycl. 

FOULDAGE, the fame with foldage. See the article Fold- 
age, Append. 

FOUNDATION (Cycl.) — Architefls ought to ufc theutmoft 
diligence in regard to foundations, fince of all errors which 
may happen in building, an error in this point is moll perni- 
cious. 

The ground fit for building upon is of various kinds ; fome- 
times it is fo hard as fcarce to be cut with iron ; in other 
places it is ftift", blackifh, or whitifh. This laft is reckoned 
the weakeft ; and, in general, that is the beft which requires 
mofl labour in cutting or digging. 

When the ground is very bad, you muft get large oaken 
piles of fuch a length as may reach the found ground, and 
whofe diameter muft be about one twelfth part of their length : 
thefe muft be driven down with a machine, as clofe to one 
another as poffible, and that under the middle walls as well 
as the outer ones ; and upon their tops large planks are to be 
pinneddown. But if the ground be only faulty in fome places, 
arches may be turned over them, by which means no part of 
the weight of the building will reft upon them. 
As to the rules neceiTary to be obferved in conftruffinc the 
ground-work, they are thefe: i. That .the bottom of the 
trench be made exaflly level. 2. That the Weft ledge or 
row be all of ftone, laid clofe together. 3. That the breadth 
of the ground- work be at lead double that of the wall that is 
to he raifed on it. However, art ought always to give way 
to difcretion, for the breadth may be regulated according to 
the goodnels of the ground, and the weight of the intended 
edifice. 4. That the foundation be made to diminifh as it 
rifes, only care muft be taken that" it do fo equally on both 
fides. 5. That you ought never to build upon the ruins of 
an old foundation, unlels well affined of its depth and raod- 
nefs. Build. Dift. in voc. e 

Foundation of bridges. Seethe article Bridge, Suppi. 

FOX, wipes, in zoology, an animal of the dog-kind. See the 
articles Canis and Vulpes, Suppi. 

PfiVf' 7 ^"^' '" bota "J'- Sce the article Gkass, Append. 

b OY LING of land, among farmers, is the fallowing it in the 
fummer or autumn. Diit. Ruft. in voc. 

Fovling, among fportiinen, a term ufed for the footfteps of 

™ , Sfe,^ L thc S ralii or Jeaves - Dia. Ruft. in voc. 

FRACTIONCC),-/.;- /»>fe/„,W ./Fractions. The fums, 
or rather the limit of the fums of infinite feries's of fraBimt, 
has been one of the principal objefls of the modern method- 
of computation ; and thefe fums may oftenlbe found. Thm 
the fum of i + i+|-t- T ' T + , tsV. ad infinitum, or rather, I 7 
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the limit to which this fum may approach nearer than by a 
given difference is 1. So likewife the limit of the fum 4- + -0- 
+ -17-+TT + , &f- is i. And thefe andthelike fums of geo- 
metric progreflions may be readily found, by applying the com- 
mon rule for determining the fum of geometric progreflionsfrom 
the firft and laft terms and the ratio given. For in thefe con- 
verging infinite geometric progreflions, the laft term muft be 
conlidered as ; fo that the fums of the antecedents of thefe 
progreflions are confidered as the fum itfelf, becaufe they dif- 
fer from the fum of the progrcflion by lefs than any affi>ned 
quantity; but in every geometric progreflion the fum of the 
antecedents is to the fum of the confequents as one antece- 
dent to one confequent. Hence calling the fum S, the firft 
term a, and the ratio r, we mall have S : S — a::a:ar::i:r. 

Therefore Sr=zS— a, orS=-^— . Thus if a — \, and 

r=i, S will =i divided by I, or 1. And if a = {-, and r 
— ,, S will = .; divided by §, or § ; and fo of the reft. 
But the feries's of fractions that occur in the folution of pro- 
blems are rarely reducible to geometric progreflions; nor can 
any general rule, in cafes fo infinitely various, be given. The 
art here, as in moft other cafes, is only to be Acquired by 
examples, and by a careful obfervation of the arts ufed by 
great authors in the inveftigation of the feries's of fraclions 
they have confidered. And the general methods of infinite 
feries which have been carried (o far by Mr. de Moivre ', 
Mr. Stirling', and Mr. Euler', are often found necenary to 
determine the fum of a very fimple feries of fractions — 
[ ■ Mifcel. Analyt. paffim. ' Method. Differcntialis. <Ana- 
lyf. infinitorum, & Aa. Pctropol. paflim.] 
The fum of a feries offracjions decreafing continually, is not 
always finite, but fometimes infinite, that is, no limit can be 
afligned but what may be exceeded by the fum of a certain 
number of the terms of the feries. This is the cafe of the 
feries 1+ i + \ +I+-J-+4, &c. called the harmonic feries, 
the fum oi which (as has been faid under the article Pro- 
gression) exceeds any given number, and the analogy of 
this progreflion with the (pace comprehended between the 
Apollonian hyperbola and its afymptote, fhews this. But 
the fame may be fhewn independently of the hyperbola from 
the nature of progreflions. See Jac. Bernoulli, De Seriebus 
infinit. 

The foundation of Mr. Bernoulli's demonftration is, that a 
number of terms, beginning from any part of the feries, may 
be found, the fum of which fhall always exceed unity, ana 
confequently the number of terms of the feries being fuppofed 
infinite, as many partial fums as we pleafe, each exceeding 
unity, may thus be taken out of die feries, which therefore 
may be continued till it exceed any given number. 
But if the denominators of this harmonic feries, A, ~, ' ' 
CiV. befquared, that is, if we form the feries;, i,'-,"tjc 
the common numerator of which is I, and the denominato-s" 
of which are the fquares of the natural numbers I, 2, 3 4 
feV. the fum of this feries of fractions will not only be limit- 
ed, as was faid under the head Pkocression, Suppi but 
this fum will be precifely equal to the fixth part of the num- 
ber, which ejrprefles die ratio of the fquare of the circum- 
ference of a circle to the fquare of its diameter. That is if the 
circumference be 3.14159, jSfc. and th e diameter 1, then will 

±+i+i+-^+^+, lSc.=U ^f^- \ Thispro- 

pofition was firft difcovered by Mr. Euler, and his inveftiga- 
tion may be feen in the A3a Petropolit. vol. vii. Mr. Mac 
Laurin " has fince obferved, that this may eafily be deduced 
from his Fluxions, art. 822. — [ aPhilof. Tran'f. N°. 469.] 
It would require a treatife to enumerate the various kinds of 
feries's offracjions which may be fummed. Sometimes the 
fum or limit of the infinite feries cannot be afligned, either 
becaufe it is infinite, as in the harmonic feries A+i-l-.'.-i-i 
SV. or although this fum be finite, as in the 'feries 
~+t+t+tV+j 6fc yet its fum cannot be afligned in fi- 
nite terms, or by the quadrature of the circle, or hyperbola, 
which was the cafe of this feries before Mr. Euler's difcovery ; 
but yet the fum of any given number of the terms of the fe- 
ries may he expeditioufly found, and the whole fum may be 
afligned by approximation, independently of the circle. See 
Stirling, Method. Different, and De Moivre, Mifcel. Anal. 
Befides the feries's ol fractions, the fums of which converge 
to a certain quantity, there fometimes occur feries's of frac- 
tions, which converge by a continual multiplication. Of this 
kind is the feries found by Dr. Wallis ', for the quadrature 
of the circle, which he expreffes thus, 
D _ 3*5x5X5x7X 7 X 9 x 9 x Isle. 

~2X 4 X4X6X6x SXSxitJxW- Where ° gn ^ eS 
the ratio of the fquare of the diameter to the area of the circle. 
Hence the denominator of this fraction, continued ad infini- 
tum, is to its numerator as the circle is to the fquare of its 
diameter. It. may be obferved, that this feries is equivalent 
3X3 5*5 7X7 3' <> 

t0 ; -r ■* -jt* ir*' ■*'■ or t0 y—i x 5^5 * 

T^ — X , bV. that is, the product of the fquares of ajl .the 

odd 
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odd numbers 3, 5, 7, 9, BV. is to the product of the fame 
fquares feverally diminifhed by unity, as the fquare of the dia- 
meter is to the area of the circle b . — [ "Arithmet. infinit. 
prop. exci. Oper. vol. i. p. 469. r Id. Oper. vol. ii. p. 
819.] 

Thefe produfis of fractions, and the like quantities arifing 
from the continued multiplication of certain factors, have been 
particularly confidered by Mr. Euler, in his Analyfis infinit. 
vol.1, chap. XV. p. 221, feq. 
Continued Fraction is ufed for a fraction the denominator 
of which is a whole number with a fraction, the denomina- 
tor of which is again a whole number and a fraction, and fo 
on, whether this affection be continued ad infinitum, or whe- 
ther the feries breaks off after a finite number of terms. 
Thus, 



2-1 , 1 

3 + T+- 

continued fraclions. 

If we make ufe of letters inftead of numbers, we fhall have 

general expreflions of thefe fraclions, thus, 



3 1+— 



f+4 



+TJ.2 



d+- 



and 



■ + 7 + , 



'+7+2 



'+/+: 



&v. 



fcfv. 



The reduction of thefe continued fractions to thofe of a com- 
mon form, is not difficult by the ufual rules of arithmetic and 
algebra. Thus, to give an example, which may at the fame 
time mew the ufe of thefe continued fractions, fuppofe the con- 
tinued fraction 1 

3 +7+±j 

+ i+, if* 

which expreffes the circumference of a circle, when the dia- 
meter is one ; if we flop at -, we fhall have 7 4- - z= 2 i_Xi 
7 7 7 

22 1 

55 £•• If we flop at — , we fhall have 

J 7 + - JT io6-3 + I0 6 To6~-Io6 

'5 
But if we flop at 4-, which is convenient on account of the 
fmall fraliim T ^, added to the laft denominator 1, we 
mall then find, 3+ j ,_£. = 3 f*. The firft of the 
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reduflions gives the proportion of Archimedes, and the laft 
that of Adrian Metius. 

But as beginning at the laft denominator of the continued frac- 
tion makes the computation fomewhat tedious, fhorter methods 
have been contrived for the rcduflion of thefe fractions, and 
for a continued approximation to their true value. And Mr 
Cotes's method for the reduffion of ratios to fmaller terms' 
may be here applied. (See the article Ratio, Suppl ) For 
it is to be obferved, that when the numerators of the conti- 
nued ■ fraCl,on are each units, the denominators will be the 
quotients arifing from the continued divifions in Mr Cotes's 
method j or in the common, for reducing /W?»w to a lower 
denomination, which is in effect the fame as Euclid's method 
for finding the greateft common meafure of two magnitudes 
lib. x. prop. 3. 

But a detail of thefe things would lead us too far, we there- 
fore refer the reader for a farther account of thefe continued 
fractions to Dr. Walhs's Anthmet. infinit. prop. 19,. oper. 
vol. 1. p. 469, feq. Huygens, Defcript. automat, planetar. in 
oper pofthum. p.l 7 3»A- edit. Amftelod. 1728. and parti- 
cularly to Mr. Ws Analyf. infinit. vol. I. cap. xviii. p. 
295, feq. who has fhewn the ufe and application of this do- 
ctrine in many mitances. 

Lord Brouncker feems to have been the firft who confidered 
contmued fractions, or at leaft who firft applied them to the 
quadrature of curves The hint feems ufeful, but has been 
pretty much neglected excepting in approximations to frac- 
tions or ratios exprefied ,n great numbers. See the article Ra- 
tio, Suppl. His feries for the quadrature of the circle, is 

1 

□ = 1— 9 

2 — 25 
2 — 49 
2 -Rr 
2 V, Vc. 
2 

in his and Dr. Wallis's notation, whieh amounts to the fame 
thing as 
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in the notation of Huygens and Euler. 

The fymbol D denotes, as before, the ratio of the fquare 

of the diameter to the area of the circle. 

Repetend of a decimal Fraction, See the article Repetend 
append. f 

FRAMBOISE, a name ufed by fome for the rubus, or black- 
berry-bum. See the article Rubus, Suppl. 

FRANK (Cycl.) — Frank, among farmers, denotes a place to 
feed a boar in. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

FRAY, among fportfmen. A deer is faid to fray her head 
when fhe rubs in againft a tree to renew it, or caufe the pills 
of her new horns to come off. 

FREAM, among farmers, arable or ploughed land worn out of 
heart, and laid fallow till it recover. 

Fream, among fportfmen, a term ufed for the noife of a boar 
in rutting time. Diet Ruft. in voc. 

FRET, in mufic, is ufed for the flops ufed on fome inftru- 
ments, elpecially bafs viols and lutes : it confifts of firings 
tied round the neck of the inftrument at fuch diftanceF, with- 
in which fuch and fuch notes are to be found. Thefe firing! 
or frets are fometimes, yet feldom, put on the bafs violin for 
learners, and taken off again when they can find the notes 
without them. On lutes and viols they always remain. Graf- 
fin. Muf. Diet, in voc. 

FRESCO (Cycl.) — The brufhes and pencils for this work 
ought to be long and foft, otheiwife they will rake and raife 
the painting. The colours fhould be full, and flowing from 
the brum ; and the delign perfect : for, in this work, you 
cannot alter or add upon any colour. 

FRIAR's cowl, in botany, a name by which fome call the ari~ 
farum of botanical authors. See the article Arisarum, 
Suppl. 

FRICTION (Cycl.) — It Ls hardly poffible to give general and 
exact rules concerning/W^w, fmce it depends upon the ftruc- 

■ ture of bodies, the form of their prominent parts and cavities, 
and upon their rigidity, their clafticity, their coherence, and other 
circumftances. Some authors have made friclion upon a ho- 
rizontal plane equal to one third of the weight ; but others 
have found that it was only one fourth of it, and fometimes 
only I or y of it. Of late, authors have told us, that 
friclion depends not on the furface of the body, but its weight 
only ; but neither is this found to be accurately true. In 
lefter velocities, the fritlion is nearly in the fame ratio as the 
velocities ; but in greater velocities the friStton increafes in 
higher proportion, whether the bodies are dry or oiled. 
It being of great importance to diminifh this friction, feveral 
contrivances have been invented for that purpofe. In wheel- 
carriages, the friclion is transferred from the circumference of 
the wheel (where it would act if the wheel did not turn round) 
to the circumference of the axis ; and, confequently, is dimi- 
nished in the proportion of the radius of the axis to the radius 
of the wheel. In thefe, therefore, the friclion is always df- 
minifhed by diminifhing the diameter of the axis, or by in- 
creafing the diameter of the wheel. The friclion is likewife 
diminifhed by making the axis of an engine to reft upon the 
circumferences of wheels that turn round with it, inftead of 
reftlng in fixed grooves that rub upon it ; for, by this con- 
trivance, the friclion is transferred from the circumference 
of thofe wheels to their pivots ; and the friclion may be 
ftill diminifhed farther, by making the axles of thofe wheels 
reft upon other/r/'^?/;»-wheels that turn round with them. 
Dr. Defaguliers has treated fully of the friclion of engines, 
carriages, &c. See his Courfe of Experim. Philof. vol. i. p. 
'33 to 138. and p. 182 to 254. fee alfo p. 458 to 460. 

FRIGERATORY, among builders, denotes a place defigned 
to keep things cool in fummer. Build. Diet, in voc. 

FRILL, in falconry. When a hawk trembles or fhivers, they 
fay fhe frills. Di&. Ruft. in voc. 

FRINGE-tore, the Englifh name of a genus of plants called by 
botanical authors chionanthus. See the article Chionanthus, 
Append. 

FRINGILLA, in zoology, the name t of a bird, known in 
Englifh by the name of the chaffinch, and called fpina by 
the antient naturalifts. 

The fame word is alfo fometimes ufed as the name of the 
brambling, a bird more frequently known by the name of the 
montifringilla, and called orofp'ma by the old authors. See 
the article Montifringilla, Suppl. 

FRITTILLARIA craffa, in botany, a name fometimes given to 
the afclepias, or fwallow-wort. See the article Asclepias, 
Suppl. 

FROG, among farriers, the fame with frufh. See the article 
Frush, Append. 

FRONTALIS verus mitfculus, in anatomy, a name given by 
Douglas, in his Myography, to one of the mufcles of the 
face, called alfo by himfelf, and, fince his time, by Albinus, 
corrugator fupcrcilii. See the article Corrugator, Suppl. 

FROUNCE, a difeafe in horfes, when fmall warts or pimples 
arife in the midft of the palate, which are very foft and fore, 
and fometimes breed in the lips and tongue. 

This 
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This diforder is occafioned many ways ; fometimes by eating 
wet hay, whereon rats or other vermin have pift ; by drawing 
frozen duft into his mouth among the grafs, &V. 
As to the method of treatment, it conilfts in letting him 
blood in the two largcft veins under the tongue, and wafh'mg 
the fore with vinegar and fait, or with ale and fait, till they 
bleed. Diet. Ruft. in voc. Camery. 

Frounce, in falconry, a difeafe incident to hawks, arifing 
from moiit and cold humours falling down to the palate and 
root of the tongue ; by which means they lofe their appetite 
and cannot clofe their clap. Waffling with alum-water, le- 
mon-juice, 13c. is held good for it. 

FROWEY, a term ufed by workmen for timber, which is 
evenly tempered, and works freely without tearing. Build. 
Diet, in voc. 

FRUCTIFICATION (Suppl.) — The organs of fruaificatlm 
in plants are the pointal, generally contained in the middle of 
flowers ; and the threads, which furround it, furnifhed at tlwrir 
extremities with little beads ; thefe the botanifts term, the firft 
the pijlillunt, the fecond the Jlamina, and the third, or heads 
of the ftamina,the anthem, ovapices. See thearticleFLOWER, 
Suppl. 

The apices contain ihe farina frcundans, a fine fubtile matter 
analogous to the femen mafadinitm in animals ; the ftamina 
ferve only for their fupport, and to convey nutrition to them ; 
and the pijlillum is the part defined to receive this far inn, and 
convey it to the feeds. 

It is upon thefe principles that the excellent Linnaeus has 
■founded his fyftem of the vegetable world, and formed his 
■claffes. This author's work has been received by the learned 
world in all nations with the refpect it merits ; but has been 
too generally cenfured among the flighter proficients in bo- 
tanical refearches, as abftrufe, difficult, and unintelligible. 
The viewing thefe things in a new light, and the neceffity of 
making new words to convey new ideas, has indeed given 
this great attempt fomething of the face of an abftrufe piece ; 
but premifing a few general hints, it may not be difficult to 
vindicate the author from the heavy charges which have been 
laid againft him, and give the Englifh reader a clear and per- 
fect view of his work. 

From the flruciure and ufe of the pijlillum, Jlamina, and 
•apices, it is eafy to conceive that the former muft be account- 
ed the female, and the two latter the male parts of flowers. 
This is the great bafis of his fyftem. To exprefs the differ- 
ent combinations of thefe in the different clafles of plants, by 
formal defcriptions to each, had been tedious, and an over 
burthen to the memory: to avoid this, he has excellently 
contrived the comprising that defcription, or general chara- 
cter, in one word. It is eafy to conceive there could be no 
word already in ufe, that could exprefs what had never before 
been thought of; he was therefore neceffitatcd to invent new 
ones for this purpofe. He has ventured therefore to form 
twenty-four fuch, for his clafles, which are of that number, 
, and has taken them from that language which all the learned 
have ever ufed on the fame occafion, the Greek ; and this 
with the lead oftentation or ftiew of learning imaginable : in 
fhort,to under ftand all thefe, there is no need of knowing more 
Greek than that aujjo figttrfies a man, or any thing male; and 
j-utui", a woman, or female ; that $vvdpt; is power or effica- 
cy; d'h\(ps<; i abrpther; and thence d'h\<p<z, brotherhoods 
or communities ; that trvv is together ; yivs<rt<;, generation or 
origin ; and oixos, a houfe, or habitation ; that -aroAij? figni- 
fies many ; yd'to;, marriage ; and kauttIoVs hidden, or con- 
cealed: and that the numbers one, two, three, four, five, 
fix, feven, eight, nine, ten, twelve, and twenty, or their 
derivatives, once, twice, &c are expreffed by the Greek 
words l uov© J , 'jlj, tc!?, T^Ipa, isms, e£, hf[ol, o'jctw, £V- 
vm, Wj, SuSv/.a, EiKotri : there needs, I fay, no more 
knowledge of Greek than this, to underftand perfectly the 
meaning of all the terms this author, to avoid tedious defcrip- 
tions, has ufed as the characters of his clafles. To begin with 
certainty and regularity ; 

He firft divides the whole vegetable world into fuch fpecies 
as have their flowers vifible and obvious to the eyes, and 
fuch as 'have them invisible, or at the utmoft fcarce discern- 
ible. 

Thofe which have them vifible he then divides again into 
fuch as have the Jla?nina, apices, and pijl'dlum, that is the 
male and female parts of fructifi cation in the fame flower : 
Thefe he for that reafon calls hermaphrodite flowers. 
And fuch as have the male and female parts of frucfification, 
that is the apices and pijl'dlum, either in different flowers up- 
on the fame ftalk, or upon different plants of the fame 
fpecies : thefe he calls the difuuet male and female flowersi 
Thofe which have the different organs of fr unification lodged 
in the fame flower, he again divides into fuch as have the 
ftamina in no part growing together, or cohering to one an- 
other : and fuch as have them either growing together or 
cohering together mutually in fome part, either with one an- 
other, or with the p'Jlilhmu 

Thofe which have them in no part cohering either with the 
pijlillum or with one another, he again fubdivides into fuch as 
obferve no exact or accurate proportion of length one among 



another ; and fuch as have ever two of the ftamina Ihortcr 
than the reft. 

From thefe general divifions he defcends to his particular 
claffes, of which he eftabliihes twenty-four. 
The firft thirteen are of the plants which have hermaphrodite 
flowers, with the organs of fr unification disjunct, nowhere 
cohering with one another, and obferving no exact propor- 
tion in length. 

The* firft is the monandria : the word is derived from the 
Greek [tows and anta one male part, and fignifies a flower 
that has only one fuch. This clafs accordingly comprehends 
thofe plants which have an hermaphrodite flower, and in it 
only one Angle Jhimen : of this clafs are the hliu, turmeric^ 
&c. 
The fecond is of the dlandria; the word, derived from the 



fam 



e avnp and oi? ; 



twice, and fienifying a flower that has 



two male parts, comprehends all thofe plants which have 
hermaphrodite -flowers with two jlamina in each : of this clafs 
are the jafpdne, philleree, olive, rofmary, butterzuort, C9V. 

■ The third is of the triandria; the word, derived from the 
fame ai/jjf and t^i?, thrice, fignifies a flower that has three 
male parts in it, and comprehends thofe plants which have 
hermaphrodite flowers with threejlamina in each : of this clafs 
are the valerian, faffron, many of the grajfes, &c. 
The fourth is of the tetrandri a; the word, derived from the fame 
dv-fig and rsIpaV, four times, fignifies a flower that has four male 
parts, and accordingly comprehends thofe plants which have 
hermaphrodite flowers with four jlamina in each ; of this clafs 
are the teafel, madder, plantain, &c. 

Thefifthis of the pentandria; the word derived, from the fame 
uvrio and wivTt, five, fignifies a flower with five male parts, 
and accordingly this clafs comprehends thofe plants which 
have hermaphrodite flowers with five jlamina in each ; of this 
clafs are the pr'miroje, %vi How -herb, hind-weed, &c. 
The fixth is of the hexandr'ia ; the word, derived from the fame 
clvvi? and £'£, fignifies a flower that has fix male parts, and 
accordingly comprehends thofe plants which have hermaphro- 
dite flowers with fix Jlamina iii each ; thefe Jlamina, the au- 
thor obferves, arc either ail equal in length, or alternately 
one fhorter than another : of this clafs are garlick, hyacinths 
meadow-fafiron, &c. 

The feventh is of the heptandria ; the word, derived from the 
fame dvnp and iiP,cc, feven, fignifies a flower with {even male 
parts, and comprehends thofe plantsjwhich have hermaphrodite 
flowers with feven Jlamina in each : of this clafs are the horfc- 
chefinut and irienialis. 

The eighth is of the otlandria ; the word, derived From the 
fame dvvip and oV.xw, eight, fignifies a flower with eight male 
parts, and comprehends thofe plants which have hermaphro- 
dite flowers with cightjlamina m each ; of this clafs arc the 
maple, rue, heath, &c. 

The ninth clafs is of the enncandria ; the word, derived from 
the fame dvr,a and invest) nine, fignifies a flower that has 
nine male parts, and comprehends -thofe plants which have 
hermaphrodite flowers with rime Jlamina in each : of this clafs 
are the bay, rhubarb, £sV. 

The tenth clafs is of the decandr'ta ; the word, derived from 
the fame «V/}f and Jexa?, ten, fignifies a flower which has ten 
male parts, and comprehends all thofe plants which have her~ 
maphrodite flowers with ten jlamina in each : of this clafs are 
the Judas-tree, baftard-dittany, caltrops, &c. 
The eleventh is of the dodecandria ; the word, derived from the 
fame «\jip and Suifexet, twelve, fignifies a flower which has 
twelve male parts in it, and comprehends thofe plants which 
have hermaphrodite flowers with twelve Jlamina in each : of 
this clafs are the afiarabacca, agrimony, &c. 
The twelfth is of the icofandria ; the word, derived from the 
fame ctv-rio and £1x00**3 twenty, fignifies ffrictly a flower with 
twenty male parts in it ; the author however does not under- 
ftand it in that ftrict (enk, but ufing it as we frequently dc* 
words expreffing large quantities, as indefinite and in an in- 
determinate (enie, defines it to mean only a larger number of 

jlamina than are expreffed under any other of the distinctions? 
and comprehends under it, in this clafs, all thofe plants which, 
have hermaphrodite flowers and more than twelve Jlamina in 
each ; thofe Jlamina alio growing to the inner fide of the cup 
of the flower, not to the receptacle of the future feeds : of 
this clafs is the torch-thijlle, the myrtle, Jl or a-t, the almond, &':, 
The thirteenth is of the palyandria ; the word, derived from the 
fame «v^ and -sroAy? , many, fignifies, in an exact fenfe, no 
other than what he makes the icofandria, the title of the lall 
clafs, exprefs : thefe are, perhaps, the only two words in 
which his expreffion is deficient, the name he has given the 
claffes not at all importing their particular difference from 
one another: this, however, he has vey acurately done in 
the character which follows them ; and comprehends under 
this clafs thofe plants which have hermaphrodite flowers with 
more than tweWcjlamina in each, but which grow in this to 
the receptacle of the future feed, not as in the other clafs to 
the inner fide of the cup of the flower ; of this clafs are the 
water-Hlfy, poppy, celandine, i3°r. 

Thefe are the claffes this accurate diftinguifiier has eftablifhcd 
among the hermaphrodite Rowers, whofe jlamina have jio xe- 
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gular proportion of length, in regard to one another. To 
thefe he next fubjoins two clafles of' fuch of them as have ever 
two of their Jiamtna iliorter than the reft. 
The finr of thefe (the fourteenth clafs of the general order) 
is of the didynamia : the word derived from the before-men- 
. tioned <Tij and fvmftis, power or efficacy, fignifies with him 
fuch flowers as have two of their male parts of more effica- 
cy than the reft ; and in this dais he accordingly compre- 
hends all thofe plants which have hermaphrodite flowers, two 
of whofe Jfanuna are longer, and of greater efficacy in the 
great work of fecundating the feeds, than the reft : of this 
clafs are the- thyme, lavender-, bajil 7 &e. 

The fecond of thefe (the fifteenth clafs in the general order) 
is of the tetradynamia : the word derived from the before-men- 
tioned TElpojj and dwjolfAii, fignifies a flower with four of its 
male parts of more efficacy than the reft ; and in this clafs he 
comprehends the plant 1 ; with hermaphrodite flowers, four of 
the Jlamina of which are longer than the reft ; of this clafs are 
the femuy-grafs, radijh, mt/f'ard, &-c. 

From thefe he proceeds to thofe hermaphrodite flowers whofe 
Jlamina cohere, either mutually among one another, in differ- 
ent manners ; or with the [if/; Hum -of the flower : thefe co 
alitions of the jiamina he calls brotherhood;., or communities, 
and according to the different ftate ot thefe", and their con- 
junctions with the pijlillum, he eftablifhes five clafles of them. 
The firft of thefe (the fifteenth in the general order) is of 
the monadelfhia : the word derived from the before-mentioned 
fjnove'i, Jingle, and dfcktyz., brotherhoods, or communities, 
Iignifies with him a flower whole ifiqmmUi by means of the 
filaments running id among one another, are all formed into 
one body-^ and under this clafs he comprehends thofe plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers, whofe jiamina, or male parts, are 
all bound together in one body : of this clafs arc the crane' s- 

■ hill, mallow, &c. 

The fecond of thefe (the feventeenth clafs in the general or- 
der) is of the diadelphia : the word derived from the before- 
mentioned a); and d$s\(pu$ fignifies with him a flower whofe 
Jiamina are, by the conjunction of their filaments, formed in- 
to two bodies ; and under this clafs he comprehends thofe 
plants which have' hermaphrodite flowers, the Jlamin* of which 
are fo cluftcred' together into two bodies : of this are thefu- 

■ mitory, milkwort, broom, &c. 

The third of thefe (the eighteenth in the general order-) is of 
, the polyadelphia : the word derived from the before-mention- 
ed isoXvq and d'JsXpa, fignifies with him a flower whofe male 
parts are ciuftered into three or more feparate bodies ; and in 
this he comprehends thofe plants with hermaphrodite flowers, 
whofe Jlamina, by the conjunction of their filaments, are 
formed into three or more clutters : of this clafs are the 
orange, St. "John's wort, &c. 

The fourth of thefe clafles (the nineteenth in the general or- 
der) is of the fyngencfia : the word derived from <ruv, together, 
and yfaetritf generation, origin, or formation, fignifies with 
him fuch flowers as have their male parts naturally formed 
into a Angle regular congeries ; and accordingly he compre- 
hends under this clafs fuch plants as have hennaphrodite flowers, 
.the Jiamina of which, by the junction of their apices, are form- 
ed into a Angle, regular, cyliudric body : of this clafs are the 
lettuce, fucccry, hawkweed, life. 

The fifth of thefe clafles (the twentieth in the general order) is 
of the gynandria : the word derived from ymri, a woman, or fe- 
male, andamip, male, fignifies with this author a conjunction 
of the male and female parts of a flower at their origin ; and 
he accordingly comprehends under this clafs thofe plants which 
have hermaphrodite flowers, the Jlarnina, or male parts of 
which grow to the pijlillum, or female part of the flower, 
and not to the receptacle of the feeds : of this clafs are the 
barrenwort, pajjion-fiower-, birtbivort, &c. 
Next after thefe he ranges thofe plants which have flowers 
not hermaphrodite, but regularly and diftinctly male and fe- 
male, as the fexes in animals are difpofed ; and after thefe 
fuch plants as have flowers irregularly of one, or the other, 
or foxrietirhfis of both fexes : 
Of thefe he eltablifhcs only three claffes. 
The firft of thefe (the twenty-ntft clafs in the general order) 
is of the monoecia : the word derived from the before-mention- 
ed y.6uec 7 and olxog, a habitation, fignifi.es with this author 
fuch .plants as have their diftinct flowers on the fame indi- 
vidual ; and he comprehends aocordingly under it thofe plants 
which have the male and female floweis diftinct in them- 
felvcs, but placed on the fame plant, or the different ftalks 
from the fame root : of this clafs arc the aider, midberry, ama- 
ranth, arrowhead, C3V. 

The fecond of thefe (the twenty-fecond clafs in the general 
order) is of the dioecia : the word derived from the fame oi'ko? 
and S\q, fignifies with him plants which have their male and 
female flowers, not on the fame individual , and accordingly 
comprehends under it fuch plants as have diftinct male and fe- 
male flowers, on different plants of the fame (pedes, either 
of which, the male and female plants, as they are hence 
called, might nave arifen from the fame feed : of this clafs 
are the willow, mijletoe, hemp, zn<\.fpinach, isc. 
The third of thefe (the twenty-third in the general method) 
is of the polygamia : the word derived from sreXuff, many, and . 
Append. 
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frxpoi, marriage, fignifies with this authorplants which have 
a diverfity ot combinations and many ways of frucTification, ' 
m the fame fpecies ; and accordingly hs comprehends under 
this clafs thole plants which have, in the fame fpecies, fome 
flowers male, others female, each diftinfl and perfect in its 
kind; and others mixed or hermaphrodite, witl thi male and 
female organs of fructification both in eacl: : < - ; .is clafs are 
pellitary of the ivall, orraebe, the ajh, He. 
After all thefe he places thofe plants whofe flowers are ei- 
ther absolutely invifible, or fcarce difcernible by the eye : of 
thele he makes only one, his twenty fourth and lad clafs, the 
ciyptogamia : the word derived from xpWloV, hidden, or con- 
cealed, and the before-mentioned yoipoi, or marriage, fig- 
nifies a fet of plants, in which the fructification is concealed : 
and under this laft clafs he comprehends thofe plants which 
either flower, as is generally fuppofed, within the fruit, or 
have the organs of their fructification fo mingled as to efcape 
our obfervation: of this clafs are the fens, mojjes, liverworts, 
and mujfjroomt. 

Thefe are the claffes into which this author has regularly 
and certainly reduced the whole vegetable world • the cha- 
racters of which are fo expreinve, and the parts they are 
founded upon (o fixed and invariable in their nature and of- 
fice, that there feems no reafon hereafter to perplex the 
world with any new fyftem. 

As the claffes are here all taken from the number, lite rnd dif- 
pofitionof the male parts of the flower; fo the oni rs vhich 
make their fubdiitinctions are, by this author, deduced from 
the differences of the female parts ox pijtillum ; and as that is 
fingle, double, triple, and fo on, they are on the lame prin- 
ciples named monogynia, digynia, trigynla, £jf>; 
It were to be wifhed indeed that the characters of the dif- 
ferent genera of thefe claffes were as perfect and accurate 
as the claffes themfelves : this, however was more than the 
work of one man; the author- has fixed the general diffinc- 
tion, and led the way ; and it is eafy now for a much lefs 
genius to follow him. 

FROWEY, a term ufed by workmen for timber which is evenly 
tempered all the way, and works freely without tearing. Build 
Diet, in voc. 

FRXJlT(Suppl.)~Ripeni„ g of Fruit. For the method of for- 
warding this operation of nature, fee the article Ripening 
Append. ' 

FRUSH, or Frog, among farriers, that part of a horfe's foot, 
which is placed from the middle of the fole towatds ihe heel, 
upon both fides : it is more foft and higher raifed than the reft 
ot the fole. T}\&. Ruff. m V oc. 

FRUSTUM (Cyd.) ^ Frustum of a cone. The cylinder 
generated by the revolution of the rectangle EBCF (fig. I I 
; about one- of its fides EB, which is the height of the frujium 
of a cone, the other fide BC being the radius of its grcateft 
bale, is to the frujium generated by the revolution of the tra- 
pezium EBCH, as the (quare of BC is to the rectangle 
contained under BC and EH, added to one third part of the 
fquare of the difference of thefe lines. Archimedes. 




We have a general theorem in Mr. Mac Laurin's Trearifc 
of Fluxions, concerning the frujium of afphere, cone, fphe- 
roid, or conoid, terminated by parallel planes, when com- 
pared with a cylinder of the fame altitude, on a bafe equal to 
the middle feclion of the frujium made by a parallel plane. 
The difference between the frujium and the cylinder is al- 
ways the fame in different parts of the fame, or of fimilar 
folids, when the inclination of the planes to the axis, and the 
altitude of the fruftum are given. 

Frustum of a parabolic conoid. In the parabolic conoid this 
difference vaniftes, the frujium being always equal to a cy- 
linder of the fame height, upon the fection of the conoid that 
bifefls the altitude of the frujium, and is parallel to its bafes. 

Frustum of a fphere. In a fphere the frujium is always lefs 
than the cylinder by one fourth part of a right angled cone, of 
the fame height with the frujium, or by one half of a fphere 
of a diameter equal to that height; and this difference is al- 
ways the fame in all fpheres, when the altitude of the frujium 
is given. 

In the cone, the frujium always exceeds the cylinder by one 
fourth part of the content of a fimilar cone that has the 
fame height with the frujium. 

L Frustum 
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FRUsTtfM of tin hyperbolic conoid. In the hyperbolic conoid 
ttois excels is the Tame as in the cone generated by the tri- 
angle OCf, (fig. II.) formed by the axis QC, the alym- 
ptotcOtfj and the perpendicular Ce t the altitude of the fruf 



Fig. II. 




turn and the inclination of the axis to their bafes being the 
fame in both. 
TkuSTVM of afpheroid. In the fpheroid ABkh, (fig. III.) the 
cylinder exceeds the frujium; and the difference between 
them is the fame as in the cone CDrrf, the plane Drd, or 
Bkb, being fuppofed parallel to thole which terminate the 
frujium. In different inclinations of thofe planes, when the 
altitude of the frujium is given, that difference is reciprocally 
as the cube of the diameter Bb, which is the conjugate of C A, 
the axis of the frujium. But if the altitude of the frujium 
be alfo varied fo as to be reciprocally proportional to the dia- 
meter Bb, then the difference between the frujium and cy- 
linder will be always of the fame magnitude in the fame fphe- 
roid or conoid. 



Fig. III. 




When the inclination of the axis of the folid to the plane* that 
terminate the frujium is given, the difference between the 
frujium and cylinder, in the fame, or in fimilar bodies, is as 
the cube of their common altitude. Mac Laurin's Fluxions, 
Introd. p. 24, 25. 

Thefe proportions Concerning fruflums are of ufe in gaug- 
ing. See the article Gauging, SuppL 

FUMAGE, a term ufed in feme parts of the kingdom for 
dung, or manuring with dung. 

FUMER, in zoology, a name given to the pole-cat. See the 
article Putorius, SuppL 

FUMET, among fportfmen, a term ufed for the ordure or 
dung of harts, otherwife called fewmets. 

FUNCTION (Cycl.) — The term funclion is ufed in algebra, 
for an analytical expreffion any way compounded of a vari- 
able quantity, and of numbers, or confiant quantities. There- 
fore every analytical expreffion, in which, befides a variable 



quantity .v^ there are confiant quantities, is a fuuclion of ft 
Thus fl+3A-, ax — 4-va', ax -\-bs/aa — xx, c *, &c. are 
functions of x. 

The difference of funthoks confifls in the manner in which 
they are compounded ; and depends, therefore, upon the opera- 
tions by which quantities may be compounded and mixed. 
Thefe operations arc, addition, fubtraction, multiplication, 
and divifion, the raffing to powers, and extraction of roots, 
to which the resolution of equations ought to be referred. 
Bcfide thefe operations, which are called algebraical, there 
are other tranfcendental ones, fuch as exponential, logarith- 
mic, and many others arifing from the inverfe method of 
fluxions. 

Functions may arife from the moft firnple and analytical ope- 
rations : thus we have the multiple funclions 2z, 3%, jz, 
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az, fcf>. and the 

called funclions. 
Functions are divided into algebraical and tranfcendental : al- 
gebraical or algebraic funclions, are thofe formed by algebraic 
operations only; fuch are thofe above Specified, except c*, 
which belongs to the following (pedes, 

Tranfcendental funclions are thofe formed by tranfcendental 
operations : fuch are exponential quantities or powers, the 
exponents of which are variable quantities ; whereas in alge- 
braic funclions the exponents are always confiant quantities. 
It is to be obferved as to tranfcendental funclions , that thofe 
funclions only of a variable quantity are to be deemed tranfcen- 
dental, which not only enter the compofition with, but alfo 
affect the variable quantity : thus if z fignifies a circular arc, 
or a logarithm, then will ca x , and the like expremons, be 
tranfcendental funclions of z. But if the tranfcendental oper- 
ation appertains only to confiant quantities, the funclion is 
no more than algebraic : thus if c denote the circumference 
of a circle, the radius of which is =: x, e will be a tranfcen- 
dental quantity, and yet the expreffions c-\-z, cz% 4a*, 
are but algebraic funclions of z. Some indeed have doubted 
whether % c ought to be ranked among algebraic funclions, 
or not ; but the doubt is of fmall weight. And fome choofe 
to call the powers of 2, the exponents of which are irra- 
tional numbers, hit erf cendmt funclions : thus 7* is an inter* 
fcendent funclion of z. 

On the fubject of funclions, their divifions, transformations, 
explication by infinite feries, fiifa Mr. Euler fhould be con- 
fulted, who has treated this matter very fully in the firfl chap- 
ter of his Analyf. infinitorum. 

FURCA cs" flagellum, in our old writers, denotes the meaneft 
of all fervile tenures, when the bondman was at the difpofal of 
his lord for life and limb. — Ipfe tenet in villenagio ad furcam 
& flagellum de domino fuo, &c. 

FURROW, among gardeners, demotes a ridge or fwelling on 
the fide of a tree, flalk, fruit. 

Fwrrow is alfo ufed for the deep trench left between ridges, 
to drain off the fuperfluous moiflure. 

FURZE, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants 
called by authors gen'jla Jpartium. See the article Genista 
fpartium, SuppL 

FUSTIC-//W, in botany. See the article Fustuc, SuppL 
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AELOCK.S, the name by which the artificial fpurs of 
"Y game cocks are called. See the article Cock, SuppL 

J GADDS, among miners. See the article Digging, 

SuppL 
GAFFS, a name fometimes ufed for the gablocks of cocks. 

See the article G ablock, fttpra. 
GALANGAL, the name by which the root of a genus of 

plants called by Linnaeus Kampfiria, is commonly known. 

See the article Kjep-ipferia, Append. 
GALANTHUS, in the Linnaean fyftem of botany, the name 

of a diflinct genus of plants, which Toumefort makes only 

a fpecies of ^NarciJJo-lcucoium, See the article Narcisso- 

leucoium, SuppL 
GALE, in botany, the name of a genus of plants defcribed 

by Linnaeus under that of myrica. See the article Myrica, 

Append. 
Ghhh-ftcknefs, a name fometimes given to bilious and inter- 
mitting fevers. See the article Bilious fever, Append. 
GALLi , on fhip-board, a place in the cook-room, where the 

grates are put up, fires lighted, and the victuals boiled or 

reailed. Blandley, Nav. Expofitor, p. 62. 



GAMMER-Iamb. See the article GiMMZR-lamb, Append. 

GAMMONING, on fhip-board, are feveral turns of rope 

' taken round the bow-fprit, and reeved through holes in the 
knees of the head, for the greater fecurity of the bow-fprit. 
Blandley, Nav. Exp. p. 62. 

GANDER, the popular name for a male goofe : one of thefe 
will ferve five geefe. 

GAR-jfjft, in ichthyology, a name ufed in feveral parts of the 
kingdom for the cfox. See the article Esox, SuppL 

GARGET, a difeafe of cattle, confuting in a fwelling of the 
throat and the neighbouring parts ; to prevent which, bleed- 
ing in the fpring is recommended. 

GARGIL, a diflemper in geefe, which by flopping the head 
frequently proves mortal. Three or four cloves of garlick, 
beaten in a mortar with fweet butter, and made into little 
balls, and given the creature faffing, is the ordinary cure. 
Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

GARLICK (SuppL)— ffild-GA.Ki.icvL, a name by which fome 
call a fpecies of onion. See the article Onion, SuppL 

GASKETS, on fhip-board, the fmall cords ufed for fattening 
fails to the yards when furled up, Bjanckley, Nav. Exp. p. 63. 
; GAST- 
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G AST -hound. See the article Hound, append. 

GATE, among fportfmeni a term ufed for the footfleps of a 

hart. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 
GATTON-^iY', a name ibmetimes give* lb the cornel-tree. 

See the article Cornus, Suppl. 
GAULE, in botany, a name u fed by fomd writers for the my- 

rica, or fweet-wiilow. See the article Mvrica, Append. 
GAZE-/m;^, or G AST-bound. See the article Hound, 

Append. 
GEL-DE R-ra/^j the term by which fome call the opulus, or 

water-elder. Seethe article Opulus, Suppl. 
GENERATION (Cycl and Suppl) —The antients believed 
that males and females were equally concerned in the work oi 
generation, and that the fcetus was formed in the womb by a 
mixture of the ferrunal juices of both fexes ; without pretend- 
ing to know, or determine by any fyftem, the manner of na- 
ture's operation. 

Modern philofophers have thought that they faw farther than 
the antients, and have, at different times, adopted the two 
fyftcms of generation mentioned in the Cyclopedia under this 
head. 

But the late experiments of Monf. de Buffbn, and of Mr. 
Needham, if they do not eftablifh a new fyftem, feem at lealt 
in a great meafure to overturn the old ones. 
Monf. de Buffon has endeavoured to prove that the ova in wo- 
men and quadrupeds arc chimeras, and that the fpermatic 
animalcule cannot be the fcetus. He could never find any ova 
which had detached thcmfelves from the ovary, and palled 
through the Fallopian tube into the matrix. Hut he difcover- 
ed a glandular body on the female tefticle, which auatomiib 
had miftaken for one of thefe; which glandular body, at cer- 
tain times, fwelled, opened and difcharged a liquor full of 
the fame animalcules, which Lcwenhock took for living 
creatures in the femen of males. And Monf. de Buffon adds 
that he found bodies perfc&ly fimilar to thefe, not only in 
the femina of very different animals, but in the infuiions of 
plants, of grains, and in the juices of fieih-meats, drelfed 
and prepared by the fire fo as to leave no creature living in 
them. From whence this ingenious gentlemaji concludes, that 
thefe pretended animalcules are not future animals ot the ipe- 
cies of the father ; he does not even allow them to be true 
anijnals, but fays they are fomethlng of an intermediate nature 
between brute matter and animals ; parts organized and ani- 
mated, the afiemblagc of which forms the fcetus. See Lettres 
de Monf. de Maupertuis, let. 17. 

But the chief difficulty confifts in conceiving how the fcetus is 
formed from thefe elements. Monf. de Buffon thinks that 
every part of the body in both fexes furnifhes thefe organic 
moleculae, the refervoirs of which are the fcminal liquors of 
both fexes; that thefe liquors arrange and unite themfelves by 
attraction, in certain internal moulds, in a manner which that 
learned author has endeavoured to explain at large ; but which 
will not feem fufceptible of any abridgment, to thofe who 
would not choofe to run the rilque of mifrcprcnting his fenti- 
ments on fo oblcure a fubject: ; we therefore refer to the origi- 
nal, that is, to the Hiffoire Naturelle, printed at Paris, 1749, 
where the fubjeit of the generation of animals takes up the 
greateft part of the fecond volume. 

Monf. de Maupertuis's lyftem, in his Venus Phyfique, has 
a near refemblance to that of Monf. de Buffon, and tends 
equally to overturn the fyftems of the ova, and of the fperma- 
tic animalcules, whicli have prevailed among modern phyfio- 
logifts. The former of thefe gentlemen, to confirm his own 
and Mr. de Buffon's opinion, adds an account of a fex- 
digitary family, as he calls it, at Berlin, many of which had 
a fupernumcrary finger or toe, and ibmetimes both. He fays 
that this fexdigitifm, or quality of having fupeniumerary fin- 
gers or toes, has been tranfmitted equally by the father and 
by the mother ; that it was loft by alliances with thofe who 
had but the common number of fingers. He adds, that he 
does not believe that any one will afcribe the continuation of 
fexdigitifm in a family, to chance ; thefe fupernumerary part: 
might have been accidental varieties at firft, but if they bi 
once cllablifhed by a fufficient number of generations, where 
both fexes have had them, they then become a foundation for 
a diftinct fpecies; and perhaps all the different fpecies dif- 
cernihle in animals of the fame kind, have been multipli- 
ed in this way. What we may obferve in other animals 
gives ground tor thefe fufpicions. See the Letter before 
cited. 
GEODES, in natural hiftory, a genus of cruftated bodies form- 
ed into large and in great part empty cafes, inclofmg a fmall 
quantity of earthy, or arenaceous matter. See the article Si- 
ll erochita. Append. 

Of this genus are the following known fpecies: i.The crack- 
ed geodes, with ferrugineous brown and yellow crufts. 2. 
The wrinkled geodes, with ferrugineous reddifh-brown and 
gold-yellow crufts. 3. The fparkling geodes, with ferrugi- 
neous purplifti and orange-coloured crufts. 4. The long 
fcabrous geodes, with a fingle purplifh cruft. 5. The long 
geodes, with a fingle blackifh cruft. Hill, Hift. Foff. p. 541. 
GERMANDER-^w, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus 
of plants known among authors by that of teucrium. See 
the article Teucrju.m, Suppl, 
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GESSES, the fame with jrffis. See the article Tf-ss*s, Attend; 
GHERKINS. See the article GuerIOns, Append. 
GIi DINESS, the popular name for the dilteoiper caller! by 
phyficians vertigo. See the article Vertigo, Cycl. 
Giddinefs in horfes is cured by a glyfler- and Wood-letting, to' 
be repeated after two days moderate exeicife. Diet. Rui! in 
voc. 
G\GG(Cycl.)~ Gicgs, among farriefs, fmall bladders or Hi- 
tters on the ihfidc of a horfe's lips. They rhuft be laid Opel } 
and cleanfed with fait and vinegar, or 'alum-water. Diet. 
Rult. iii voc. 
GIGGE, in the manufacture of flax, denotes a bole made in 
the earth, where fife is made to dry the (lax laid over it; Did. 
Ruft. in voc. 
GILDER. See the article Guilder, Append. 
GILDING (Cycl. and Suppl.) - GlLDlNC-mi/;, a (lip of the' 
hollow Spaniih cane, cut up to a fmooth and (harp edge, 
with a good pen-knife : this cane-knife cuts the gold-leaf bct- 
ter than one of ftec], as it is apt to (lick to this laft. 
GlLDltliS-pdlletj a flat piece of wood, about thfee inches long 
and an inch broad, covered with a piece of fine woollen 
cloth. 

By breathing upon this pallet, to moiften the cloth a litl'e, 
and then clapping it gently down upon the gold-leaf, this 
may be railed from tile cuihion, and conveyed to the work 
to be gilded. 
GlLL-go-iy-growid, the name ufed by fome writers for ground- 
ivy. See the article Ivy, Suppl. 
GILLIFLOWER, or July -fouler, iri botany; the Enghflt 
name given to Cetera! (pedes' of calfyophjUuS. See the article 
Pink, :'uppl. 
^iieen's Gilliflower, the name by which forh'e call a diftir,<a 
genus of plants, defcribed by authors under that of befperis: 
See the article Hesperis, Suppl. 
Stock GtLLlFLOWERs, the name of another diftina genus of' 
plants called by botanical Writers leucoium; See the article 
Leucoium, Suppl. 
GTMMER -/.-»»*, or Gammer-/<oti£, a term ufed by country- 
• be. pie for a female or ewe lamb. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 
GINGER, the Englifh name of a, genus of plants called by au- 

thbrs zlnziher. See the article Zingiber, Suppl. 
GINGIDIUM, a name ufed by fome botanifts for a (pedes' 

of fennel. See the article FoenicuLum, Suppl. 
GINSENG, in botany, the name given by the people of the Eaft- 
Indies to the panax of botanical writers. See the article Pa- 
nax, Append. 
GIRDLE (Suppl.) — GiRDLE-tt)/j«/, a fmall fpinning-wheel 
made for hanging to a woman's girdle, or apron-ftnng ; (b 
that (he may Ipin with it, though walking about. Dia Ruft. 
in voc. 
GIRKIN, among gardeners, denotes a fmall kind of cucumber, 
ufed for preferving, about the ehd of Oflober. Ruft. Diet, in 
voc. 
GIRT, among builders, the fame with fillet; See the article 

Fillet, Cycl. 
GIRTHS of a /addle, the ftrong Ilraps, made of a canvas itutF 
called girti-wch ; which being buckled under the horfe's bel- 
ly, icrve to fix the (addle. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 
GLADDON, or Gladwin, in botany, the name of a plant, 

otherwife called fpurge-wort. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 
GLADE, in zoology. See the article Glead. 
Glade, in gardening, an open and light paffage made through, 
a wood, by lopping off the branches of trees. Miller, Gard. 
Diet, in voc. 
GLADWIN, a name fometimes ufed for the iris, or fiovJer de 

luce. See the aricle Iris, Suppl. 
GLANDULOUS roots, among botanifts, fuch tuberofe roots 
as are fattened together in large numbers by fmall fibres or 
threads. Ruft. Dicl. in voc. 
GLASS-ztwr, is fometimes ufed as the name of agetius of plants 
defcribed by Linnaeus under that of faticomia. See the article 
Salicornia, Append. 
GLASSES, chemical, how cemented, when cracked. See the 

article Cjement, Append. 
GLAS I ONBURY-rfertf, a name fo'metimes given tothemf/"- 

pilus, or medlar. See the article Medlar, Suppl. 
GLAUBER'S fait. Seethe article Sal mirabile, Suppl. 
GLAZIER, an artificer who works or deals in glafs. 
GLEAD, or Glade, a name ufed in the northern parts of the 
kingdom for the mihus, or kite. See the article Kite, 
Append. 
GLEBA alana, a name by which fome call the yellowifh white 

tripoli. See the article Tripoli, Cycl. and Suppl. 
GLEDE, in ornithology. See the article Glead, Append. 
GLISTER. See the articles Clyster, Cycl. and Enema, 

Suppl. 
GLOBE-r/<?//>', the Englifh name of a genus of plants called 

by authors giobularia. See the article Globul aria, Suppl. 
Ghonz-crow-foot, a name fometimes given to the belleborus, or 

black hellebore. See the article Helleborus, Suppl. 
GhOBE-amarantb, the name of a genus of plants called by bo- 
tanical writers aylaratitbcide:. See the article Amaranth- 
oides, Suppl. 

Globe- 
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Glcbe#, in ichthyology, the name by which many fpecies of 
the ojiradon are called in Englifh. See the article Ostra- 
cion, SuppL 

GLQBE-Jiower, or Ghc$x-bottIe y names fometimes given to 
the cyanus, or blue-bottle. See the article Cyanus, SuppL 

GLORZ-thi/tfe, in botany, the Englifh name of the echinopus. 
Seethe article Echinopus, SuppL 

GLORIOSA, fuperb lilly, in botany, the name of a diftinct 
genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : there is no 
cup : the flower confifh of fix oblong, lanceolated, undulat- 
ed, and everyway long petals, reflex nearly to the bafe ; 
the ftamina are fix fubulated filaments, patulous and fhortef 
than the petals of the flower ; the anthers are incumbent ; 
the germeri of the'^itlTl is globofe ; the ftyle is filiform, in- 
clined, and longer than the ftamina ; the ftigma is ample and 
obtufe ; the fruit is an oval pellucid capfule, confining of three 
valves, and containing three cells ; the feeds are numerous, 
globofe, and difpofed in a double feries. Linnm Gen. Plant, 
p. 144. 

Toumefort, in the Memoirs of the. Academy of Sciences, 
has called this genus meihonica. Id. ibid. 

GLUE (SuppL) — Bees Glue, a name ufed by fome for crude 
or -rough wax. See the article Wax, SuppL 

GLUT, among falconers, denotes the flimy fubftance that lies 
in a hawk's paunel. Diet: Ruit. in voc. 

GLUTTON, guh, in zoology, a name fometimes given to 
the reddiih brown muflela, with the middle of its back black. 
Seethe article Mustela, SuppL 

GNOMONIC (Cycl.) — Gnomonic, or Gnomorical pro- 
jeclion, that which reprefents the circles of an hemifphere, 
upon a plane touching it in the vertex, by lines or rays from 
the center of the hemifphere to all the points of the circles to 
be projected. 

In this projection all the great circles of the fphere are pro- 
jected into right lines. Any lefTer circle parallel to the plane 
of projection is projected into a circle. And any lefTer circle 
not parallel to the plane of projection, is projected into a 
conic lection. 

The gnomonic projection is alfo called the horologiographic pro- 
jecl'icn, becaufe it is the foundation of dialling. In other re- 
fpedts it is not much ufed, becaufe the circles of the fphere 
are projected into conic lections, which are difficult to de- 
fcribe. ' However this projection has its conveniencies in the 
folution offome problems of the fphere, on account of the great 
circles being all projected into right' lines. 
Mr. Emerfon, known by an ingenious treatife upon Fluxions, 
has given the theory and practice of the gnomonic projection, 
in his Treatife on the -Projection of the Sphere, Lond. 1749, 
octavo. . See alfo Mr. Murdoch's Newtont Genefis Curvarum 
per Umbras, p. 46, feq. 

GOAT's rue, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants 
called by authors gahga. See (he article Galega, SuppL 

Goat's Jlones, in botany, a name fometimes given to the orchis 
of botanical writers. See the article Orchis, SuppL 

GODWIT, in zoology, the Englifh name of the <zgocepha~ 
lus. See the article /Eoocephalus, SuppL 

Godwit, in ornithology, the Englifh name of a fpecies of 
tringa. See the article Tringa, SuppL 

GOLD ofpleafurc, in botany, a term by which fome call the 
myagrum of botanical authors. See the article Mvacrum, 

s w- . . , ;.'.'. 

GoLD-foicb, in ornithology, the name of a fpecies Qifrmgma. 
See the article Frikgilla, SuppL 

It is fmaller than the common fparrow, but of a more ele- 
gant form ; its colours are extremely beautiful and gay ; there 
is a (pot of red at the bafe of the beak ; the top of the head 
is black, and its hinder part white ; the neck and back are 
of a mixed colour, compofed of grey and reddifh brown ; 
the belly is white ; the ground colour of the wings and tail 
is black, but they are elegantly variegated with vellow and 
white ; the legs are fhort, and the hinder toe is longer than 
any of the ethers. 

GOLDE'N Jlovjer-gentle, a name fometimes given to feveral 
fpecies of the amaranth. See the article Amaranth, SuppL 

GoLDEN-Ltf/tf, a name by which fome call the ranunculus, 
or crow-foot. See the article Ranunculus, SuppL 

Golden-^W, tn ornithology, a water-fowl, otherwife call- 
ed anas arSticq. See the article Duck, SufpL 

GOLDY-/d'£r, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, called by 
botanical writers elichryfum. See the article Elichrysum, 
SuppL 

GOLF, or Gouf, the name of a diverfion, or exercife, much 
ufed in Scotland, and played upon the lawns, or links, as they 
are there called. 

It conhfts in driving a ball with clubs, between two goals 
or holes, half a mile or a mile afunder. He who can do 
this with the ft weft ftrokes of his club is the conqueror. 

GOMER, or Homer, a Hebrew meaiiire. See the article 
Co b us, SuppL 

GONDOLA -j^//, a fpecies of dolhtm. See the article Do- 

LIUM. 

GOOc>E-/W, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants 
called by botanifts cbenopodium. See the article Chenopg- 
dium, SuppL 



GoosE-grafs, in botany, a name fometimes given to the apa- 
rinc oi authors. See the article Aparine, SuppL 

GOOSEANDER, a name ufed in feveral parts of the king- 
dom for a fpecies of mergus. See the articles Mergus and 
Merganser, SuppZ 

GOOSEBERRY of Barbados, a name by which fome call the 
perejkla or cactus of botanical writers. See the article Cac- 
tus, SuppL and Append. 

American Gooseberry, the nanie of a genus or plants called 
by botanifts melq/ioma . Seethe article Melastova, SuppL 

GORCE, in botany, See the article Gorse, Append. 

GOREING, or Goring, is faid of a iail when cut flantin-r, 
fo that it is broader at the clew than at the earing, as all top- 
fails and top-gallant-fails arc. Blanckley, Nav. Exp. p. 65. 

GORSE, or Gosse, in botany, a name fometimes ufed for 
furze. See the articles Ulex and Genista ftartium 
SuppL Jr 

GOSLINGS, a term ufed to denote young geefe. See the ar- 
ticle GOOSE, SuppL 

GOSSYPIUM, the cotton-plant, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe: the cup 
is double, the exterior one being compofed of one leaf 
deeply divided into three fegments, and the inner one flight? 
ly divided into five fegments ; the flower confifts of live 
leaves adhering at the bale, cordated at the top, plane, and 
patent; the ftamina are numerous filaments, which by ad- 
hering together form a kind of cylinder at the bafe ; the an- 
thers are kidney-fhaped ; the germeri o'f the piftil is roundifli ; 
the ftyle columnar, and of the length of the ftamina ; the 
ftigmata are four, and pretty thick; the fruit is a roundifh 
capfule, divided into four cells and containing numerous egg- 
maped feeds, furrounded with a fine downy matter. Vide 
Zirihtei Gen. Plant, p. 331. 

GOUF, or Golf. See the article Golf, Append. 

GOURD (SuppL) — Birt^r Gourd, a name fometimes given 
to the colocynth'is of botanical writers. See the article Colo- 
cynthis, SuppL 

Indian ?m--GouRD, a term by which the cujete, or crefecntia, 
of botanical writers, is fometimes called. See the article 
Crescentia, SuppL 

Sour Gourd, in botany, a name fometimes given to the baobab, 
or baobab. Seethe article Baobab, SuppL 

Gouun-worm, the Englifh name of a fpecies of worm found 
in .the inteftines of feveral animals. It has this name from its 
refembling the feed of the gourd in figure. 

GOURDY legs ofhorfes. See the article Grease, Cycl. 

GOUT-Wffrt, a name fometimes given to a genus of plants 
called by botanifts angelica. See the article Angelica, 
SuppL 

GRAIN (SuppL)— OHy Grain, the name by which fome call 
the fefamum, or myagrum of botanical writers. See the article 
Myagrum, SuppL 

Scarlet Grain, in botany, a term fometimes ufed to denote 
the opuntia and ilex of botanical writers. See the articles 
Opuntia and Ilex, SuppL 

GRAMEN, grafs? in botany, the name by which botanifts 
call a large genus of plants. See the article Grass, Append. 

Gramen murorum, /pica longijj'wut, the name given by Mr. 
Raymond to a genus of plants called by Linnaus fef.uca. 
See the article Festuca, SuppL . 

GRAPE, the fruit of the vine. See the article Vitis, SuppL 

Sea-fide Grape, in botany, a name by which fome call the 
guajabara. See the article Guajabar a, Append. 

Hyacinth Gr ape, a name fometimes ufed for the mufcari, a 
genus of plants. Seethe article Muscari, SuppL 

GRASS, gramen, in botany, the Englifh name of a large ge- 
nus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : the flower, 
which is' difpofed in fafciculi, has no petals, cenfiftinc whol- 
ly of a number of ftamina, arifing, for the moft part, out of 
a fquamofe cup ; the germen of the piftil finally becomes a 
roundifli or oblong feed, inclofed in the cup itfelf, or in a 
diftinct capfule, and containing very little farina or flour. See 
Tourj/efort, Inft. Bot. p. 516. See alio the Article Grass, 
SuppL 

Of this genus there are a vaft multiplicity of fpecies, enumer- 
ated by the above-mentioned author, whom the curious may 
confulton that head. 

Canary-GRASS, the Englifh name of a diftinct genus of 
plants called by botanifts phalaris. See the article Phala- 
ris, SuppL 

Capon's tail Grass, the Englifh name of a diftinct genus of 
plants called by botanifts feftuca. See the article Festuca, 
SuppL 

Cre/led-GR ass, or Cock's foot Grass, names given to a diftinct 
genus of plants, called by Linnaeus cynofurus. See the article 
Cynosurus, SuppL 

C<?7«7j-Grass, a name given to' the green-leav'd triticum, with 
a creeping root. See the article Triticum, SuppL 

Dog's Grass, gramen Canbium, the name by which fome call 
a fpecies of triticum. See the article Triticum, SuppL 

Sea-dog's Grass, a name fometimes given to the double- 
fpiked/fm/i 1 , or rye. See the articles Secale and Rye, 
SuppL 
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Dogs-tail Grass, the Englifh name of a diftinct genus *of 
plants called by authors -tyftofitrus. Seethe article Cynosur us. 
Suppl 

Fox-tail Grass, the Englifh name of a diftmct. genus of plants 
known among botanifts under that of alopecarus. See the ar- 
ticle Alopecurus, Suppl. 

JT«(?/-Grass, a name given to feveral diftinct genera of plants. 
See the articles Polygonum and Paronychia, Suppl. 

Love-GRAss, a name fome times given to a fpecies of bri~ 
za t a diftin£t genus of plants. See the article Briza, Suppl. 

MeadeWrGvLAsS) the Englifh name of a diftin£t genus of plants 
called by authors pea. See the article Poa, Suppl. 

Hard Meadow-GR ass, a name fometimes given to a fpecies of 
the eynofur us , or dog's-tail grafs. See the article Cynosurus, 
Suppl. 

JW/V/e/- Grass, in botany. See the article Milium, Suppl. 

Otf /-Grass, m botany, a name by which fome call a fpecies of 
fefiuca. See the article FestucA, Suppl. 

BuJh-oat-GRAss, or tall eat-GRAss, names given to a diftinct 
genus of plants, called by botanifts bromus. See the article 
Bromus, Suppl. 

Qiiaking Grass, gra?nen tremulum, the name by which fome 
call a fpecies of briza. See the article Briza, Suppl. 

Grass of Pamajfus, the Englifh name of a diftincfc genus of 
plants called by authors Pamaffia. See the article Parnas- 
sia, Suppl. 

Puddhig-GRASS, a name fometimes given to the pulegium, or 
penny-royal, a fpecies of mint. See the articles Menthra 
and Mint, Suppl. 

Rattle-GRAssy a name fometimes ufed for the pedicularis, or 
loufe-wort. See the article Pedicularis, Suppl. 

Scorpisn-GRAss, the Englifh name of a genus of plants called 
by botanifts fcorpioides. See the article Scorpioides, Suppl. 

Shave-GRASs the name ufed by fome writers for the equifetum of 
botanifts. See the article Equisetum, Suppl. 

5/7a--Grass, a name by which fome call two very different ge- 
nufles of plants, the aloe and dogVbane. See the articles 
Aloe and TioG's-bane, Suppl. 

Swerd-G&Ass, a name fometimes given to the gladiolus of bo- 
tanifts. Ruft. Di£t. in voc. 

Tt^zV-Grass, or three-leaved Grass, a diftinct. genus of plants. 
See the article Trefoil, Suppl. 

Vetch-GRASS, the Englifh name of a diftincl: genus of plants 
called by authors nijfolia. See the article Nissolia, Suppl. 

Viper's Grass, a name by which fome call the fcorzonera of 
botanical writers. See the article Scorzonera, Suppl. 

GRAVING, in the fea language, is the bringing a fhip a-ground, 
and then burning off with furze, reed, or broom, all the filth 
and foulnefs that fticks to her bottom without-board, in order 
to pay her new. Blandley y Nav. Exp. p. 67. 

GRAVITY (Cyd.) — To determine the fpecific gravity of bo- 
dies accurately, requires fo much care, and is liable to fo 
many difficulties, that we aeed not be furprized when we 
find authors differing from one another. The lateft we have 
on this fubje£t, and the beft, is Dr. Richard Davies, in the 
Philof. Tranfa£t. N". 488. This gentleman has with great 
pains and judgment colle£ted all the experiments of this kind, 
that have been made by the moft accurate authors, fhew- 
ino- how widely they difagree, and pointing out the caufes 
of their differences : and he has alfo given us the fpecific gra- 
vities of feveral fubftances from his ownobfervations; to which 
we refer the curious. 

GRAY, the Englifh name of a fpecies of duck, otherwife 
called gadwall. See the article Gadwall, Suppl. 

GRAYMILL, in botany, a name fometimes given to the 
litbofpermum of authors, more ufually called gromwell. See 
the article Lithospermum, Suppl. 

GREEN (Suppl.) — Saxon Green, an extremely beautiful 
green colour, the procefs of dying which is this : the cloth or 
filk is firft to be dyed a Saxon blue, in the following manner ; 
having ground nine parts of indigo with twenty of red arfenic 
into a fine powder, add forty-eight parts of ftrong fpirit of vi- 
triol ; which mixture fwells, grows hot, and emits a fulphu- 
reous fmell. After ftanding in a moderate warmth for twenty- 
four hours, pour off the liquid part, which will be of an ex- 
tremely deep blue. A fmall quantity of this liquor, dropt 
into hot water, inftantly fprcads, tinges it of a fine light blue, 
and fits it for dying the prepared wool, cloth, or filk ; and, 
by increafmg or diminifhing the proportion of the blue com- 
polition, the colour may be rendered deeper or lighter. 
The cloth or filk, thus dyed blue, is next to be dipt in the 
yellow decoction of weld or fuftic, and the defired colour will 
be obtained, 

Or the fubject may be died green at one operation, by boil- 
ing it for a little time in a mixture of the blue and yellow 
liquors. 

, By thus combining any blue and yellow dyes, in different 

proportions, all the ftuules of green may be produced, from 

the bluifh green of the cabbage-leaf to the greenifh yellow of 

the olive. 

7£V»/i7--GREEN, the name of a diftincl: genus of plants called 

by authors pyrola. See the article Pyrola, Suppl. 
Green-_/W/.>, the Englifh name of a fpecies oi'fringilla, which 
has a ftrong tinge of green diftuied over all its body ; the 
Append. 



wings and tail are black, but both variegated with a beauti- 
ful yellow. See the article Fringilla, Suppl. 

GREENS, in diet. It is to beobferved, that greens as well as 
fruit are but a flatulent diet, and therefore ought to be eaten 
with moderation in bilious difbrders. However, on account 
of their antifeptic quality, they are efteemed good for prevent- 
ing putrid and contagious difcafes. Pringk, Obferv. on the 
Difcafes of the Army, p. 210, 20,4. 

GREY, or Gray, in zoology. See the article Gray, Suppl. 

Grey fly, the name of a fpecies of two-winged flies, called by 
zoologirts cejlrimi. See the article CEstrum, Suppl. 

GRICE, a term ufed by country people for a young wild boar. 
Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

GRIG, in ichthyology, a name frequently ufed for the fand-eel 
or ammodytes. See the article Ammodytes, Suppl. 

GRIPES, in the dyfentery. See the article Dysentery. 

GRISLEY feeds, among herbahfrs, denote thin, flat fkinny 
feeds. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

GROATS, a term ufed in many parts of the kingdom for cull- 
ed oats or oat-meal only half ground. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

GROOVE (Suppl.) — Groove, or Grove, among joiners, 
denotes the channel that is made by their plough in the ed^e 
of a moulding, rtyle, or rail. 

Groove alfo denotes a gardener's tool for tranfplanting flowers. 
Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

GROTTO (Cyd. and Suppl.) — A clement for artificial grottos 
may be made thus : take two parts of white rofui, melt it 
clear, and add to it four parts of bees wax ; when melted to- 
gether add two or three parts of the powder of the llonc you 
defign to ca^ment, or fo much as will give the cxment the co- 
lour of the ftone ; to this add one part of flower of fulphur: 
incorporate all together over a gentle fire, and afterwards 
knead them with your hands in warm water. With this ce- 
ment the ftones, fhells, &c. after being well dried before the 
fire, may be csemented. Smith's Laboratory, p. 169. 
Artificial red coral branches, for the embellifhmrnt of grottos^ 
may be made in the following manner: take clear rofm, dif- 
folve it in a brafs pan ; to every ounce of which add two 
drams of the fineft vermillion : when you have ftirred them 
well together, and have chofen your twigs and branches, 
peeled and dried, take a pencil and paint the branches all over 
whilft the eompofition is warm ; afterwards fbape them in 
imitation of natural coral. This done, hold the branches 
over a gentle coal-fire, till all is fmooth and even as if po- 
Hfhed. 

In the fame manner white coral may be prepared with white 
lead, and black coral with lamp-black. 
A grotto may be built with little expence of glafs, cinders, 
pebbles, pieces of large flint, fhells, mois, ftones, counter- 
feit coral, pieces of chalk, &c. all bound or cemented to- 
gether with the above defcribed csement. 

GROUND-ji;V, in botany. See the article Chamjepytis, 
Suppl. 

Stinking Ground-^'kc, the name by which fome call the poly- 
cnemum and camphorata of botanical writers. See the articles 
Polycnemum, Append, and Camphorata, Suppl. 

Ground-wc?'wi, in the hiftory of infects. See the articles 
Worm and Earth-uwot, Suppl. 

GROUNSEL, fenecip, m botany, See the article, Senecio, 
Suppl. 

African Grounsel, a name fometimes given to a genus of 
plants called by Linnasus kUinia. See the article Kleinia, 
Append. 

GROWSE, in ornithology. See the article Grouse, Suppl. 

GRUB-tf#, or Grubbage, among gardeners, &c. a tool for 
grubbing up the roots of trees, weeds, ■&£. Ruft. Diet, in 
voc. See Grubbi-nGj Suppl. 

GUABANI, in botany, the n3me of a delicate fruit of the 
Weft-Indies, cooling and of a fweet tafte : it is about two 
hands breadth long, and has a white delicious pulp, containing 
a number of hard kernels or feeds. 

GUAIACAN, in botany, a name by which fome authors have 
called the tree whofe wood is the lignum vita, or guaiacum of 
the fhops. 

GUAJABARA, the fea-fide-grape, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe: the flower is of the 
rofaceous kind, confifting of fix petals ; in the center arifes 
the polntal, which afterwards becomes a pulpy fruit, inclof- 
ing one roundifh ftone terminating in a point. 
The fpecies of guajabara are thefe, 1. The fa -fide-grape, 
with oblong leaves. 2. The common fea-fide-grape, with 
roundifh leaves. 3. The fea- fide-grape, with very broad 
leaves. 4. The fea-fide-grape, with fmaller and longer 
leaves. 

All thefe forts* which are natives of the Weft-Indies, muft 
be propagated by feeds, fown in pots of light rich earth, and 
plunged into an hot-bed cf tanner's bark: the plant muft 
conftantly remain in a ftove, being too tender to live in the 
open air, even in our warmeft weather ; only in fummer they 
may be frequently refrefhed with water, and have frefh air ad- 
mitted to them. Miller % Gard. Diet, in voc. 

GUANA, in zoology, a fpecies of lizard, otherwiie called igua- 
na. See the article Iguana, Suppl. 

M GUARANTY, 
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GUARANTY, in politics, an engagement of mediatorial or 
neutral ftates, whereby they pledge their faith, that the ar- 
ticles of a particular treat)' fnali be> inviolably obferved on both 
fides. 

This engagement implies, that the guarantees are obliged to 
aflift the party invaded contrary to the treaty, againft the in- 
jurious agreflbr; but not if the war is occafioned by any other 
caufes than the violation of the articles of peace. Puffendorjf, 
Law of Nature and Nations, book: VIII. ch. viii. §7. 

GUAVA, a name fometimes given to the guajava of Tournc- 
fort. See the article Guajava, Suppl. 

GUERKINS, a kind of cucumbers for pickling, otherwife 
called gherkins, Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

GUERNSEY-/r7/y, a name ufed for a genus of plants, called 
by fome amaryllis, and by others lillo-nardjjus. See the ar- 
ticle Lilio-Narcissus, Suppl. 

GUILLEMITES, an order of monks in Flanders, whofe ha- 
bit refembles that of the Ciftertians : they follow the rule of 
St. Auguftine, and are governed by a fuperior, who does not 
take the title of provincial, aad is elected every four years 
See Srougbton's Diet. Rehg. in voc. 

GVlNEA-benzveed, in botany, a name by which fome call the 
peti-veria of botanical writers. " See the article Petiveria 
Suppl. 

GuiNEA-pepper, the Engl ifh name of a genus of plants, called 
by authors capficum. See the article Capsicum, Suppl. 

GuiNEA-w£i?tf/, a name fometimes given to the maiz, or In- 
dian corn, called by bbtamfts yucca. See the article Yucca, 
Suppl. 

Guinea-kwtb, in the hiftory of infers, the fame with what 
zoologifts call chxtia. See the article ChjETIA, Append. 

GULO, in zoology, a name fometimes given to a ipecies of 
mujlela. See the article Glutton, Append. 

GUM (Suppl.) — Grew, in his Anatomy of Plants, makes the 
following remarks concerning the import of the word gum, 
and the diftincrion thereof both from a rofin and a muci- 
lage. 

A rofm, he obferves, is originally a turpentine, or acidulous 
liquor, having an exceeding fmall quantity of watery parts 
mixed therewith ; and which, for that reafon, will not be 
diuolved in water, but only in oil : of this kind are maftic, 
benzoin, tacamahaca, commonly called gums, though, ftricV- 
ly fpeaking, they are all true rofins. 

A gum-, on the other hand, is originally a milky liquor, hav- 
ing a greater quantity of water mixed with its oily parts; and 
which, for that reafon, diflblves either in water or oil : of 
this kind are fagapenum, opopanax, ammoniac, &c, 
A third fort ef gum is that which is unoily ; and which, there- 
fore, dilTolves only in water, as gum arable, the gum of the 
cherry-tree, &c. 

Thefe laft fubftances, though commonly called gums, are only 
dried mucilages; being originally nothing elfe but the muci- 
laginous lymph ifiuing from the veflels of the tree, in the fame 
manner as it does from comfrey, mallows, fefr. and even 
from the cucumber ; the veflels thereof, upon being cut acrofs 
yielding a lymph which is plainly mucilaginous, and which 
being well dried at length becomes a kind of gum, or rather a 
hardened mucilage. 

In like manner, the gu?ns of the plumb-tree, cherry-tree, 
and the like, are nothing elfe but dried mucilages. 
If we will take the word in its widen: fenfe, all gums are ori- 
ginally either a terebinth, or a milk, or a mucilage. Grew, 
Anat. of Plants, book III. ch. iv. p. 134.. 
Gums, in medicine, mould always be ftrained before they are 
ufed, as being feldom free from drofs and other admixtures, 
which hinder their operation. 

Dr. Pringle, in his Obfervations on the Difeafes of the Army, 
tells us, that gums are all powerful analeptics. See the article 
Antiseptics, Append. 

Gum-fucccry, in botany, a name by which the cbondrilla of 
authors is fometimes called. See the article Chondrilla, 
Suppl. 

GUNDELIA, in botany, a dift'tnet genus of plants called ha- 
cub by Vaillant; the characters of which are thefe : there is 
fcarcely any common cup, except the furrounding leaves; the 
flower is of the compound kind, uniformly tubulated, being 
made up of equal hermaphrodite flofcules, eonfiffing of a fino-le 
clavated petal, divided into five fegments at the edge; the (la- 
mina are five very fhort capillary filaments ; and the anthers 
cylindraceous, tubulated, and long : the germen of the piftil 
is ovated, immerfed in the receptacle, crowned with very fmall 
fquama;, and placed at the bottom of each flofcule ; the ftyle 
is filiform, and longer than the flower-petals j the ftigmata 
are two in number, and turned backwards ; there is no peri- 
carpium ; the feeds, which are tingle, roundim, and acumi- 
nated, being concealed in the receptacle, which is of a conic 
figure. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 386. 

GUNNERY (Oyd.) — Mr. Robins, from the experiments re- 
lated in his New Principles of Gunnery, having concluded, 
that the force of fired gun-powder, at the inftant of its explo- 
fion, is the fame as that of an elaftic fluid of a thoufand times 
the denfity of the common air, and that the elafficity of this 



fluid, like that of air, is proportionable to its denfity, propofes 
the following problem : 

The di mentions of ^ any piece of artillery, the weight of its 
ball, and the quantity of its charge being given, to deter- 
mine the velocity which the ball will acquire from the explo- 
fion, fuppofing the elafficity or force of the powder at the firft 
inftant of its firing to be given. 

In the folution of this problem he aflumes the two following 
principles : r. That the action of the powder on the bullet 
ceafes as ibon as the bullet is got out of the piece. 2. That 
all the powder of the charge is fired, and converted into 
an elaitic fluid, before the bullet is fenfibly moved from its 
place. 

Thefe aiTumption:;, and the conclufions before-mentioned, 
make the action of fired gun-powder to be entirely fimilar to 
that of air condenled a thoufand times ; and from thence it 
will not be difficult to determine the velocity of the ball aris- 
ing from the explofion. For the force of the fired powder di- 
miniihing in proportion to its expanfion, and ceafing when 
the ball is out of the piece ; the total action of the powder may 
be reprefented by the area of a curve, the bafe of which re- 
prefents the fpace through which the ball is accelerated ; and 
the ordinates to which, reprefent "the force of the powder at 
every point of that fpace. And thefe ordinate being in re- 
ciprocal proportioJi to their diftance from the breech of the 
gun, becaufe when the fpaces occupied by the fired powder 
areas 1, 2, 3, 4, CSV. the force of the powder, or the ordi- 
nates representing it, will be as, 1, ^, T , J, dfc. it appears 
that the curve will be a common hyperbola, and that the area 
intercepted between it, its afymptote, and the two ordinates 
reprefenting the force of the powder at the firft explofion and 
at the muzzle of the piece, will reprefent the total action of 
the powder on the bail. But if the ball were urged through 
the fame fpace, by an uniform force equal to its gravity, 
the total action of this force would be reprefented by a rect- 
angle, the bafe of which would be the bale of the curve or 
intercepted portion of the alymptote before-mentioned, and 
the height of which would reprefent the uniform force of 
gravity. Hence the fquare of the velocity of the ball refult- 
ing from the action of the gunpowder, will be to the fquare 
of the velocity refulting from the action of gravity, as the area 
of the hyperbolic fpace is to the area of the rectangle a . But 
the velocity of the ball refulting from gravity is o-iven, be- 
ing the velocity it would acquire from a height equal to the 
fpace through which the powder accelerates it ; and the pro- 
portion between the hyperbolic fpace and the rectano-le is al- 
io given, from the analogy of hyperbolic fpaces and loga- 
rithms b ; therefore the velocity of the ball arifing from the 
action of the fired gun-powder will be given. — [ a By prop. 
39. lib. i. of Newton's Principles, » See the article Loga- 
rithm, Suppl.] 

To give an example of this, let us fuppofe the length of the 
barrel of a gun to be 45 inches, its diameter, or rather the 
diameter of the ball to be \ of an inch ; and the fpace oc- 
cupied by the powder to be 2 \ inches ; to determine the velo- 
city which will be communicated to a leaden bullet by the 
explofion, fuppofing the bullet laid at firft with its furface con- 
tiguous to the powder. 

By the theory here laid down it appears, that at the firft in- 
ftant of the explofion the flame will exert, on the ball Iyino- 
clofe to it, a force one thoufand times greater than the pref- 
fure of the atmofphere. But the medium preflure of the at- 
mofphere is efteemed equal to that of a column of water 3-2 
feet high; whence lead being to water as 11,345 to 1, this 
preflure will be equal to that of a column of lead 34,9 inches 
in height, whence multiplying this by 1000, a column of 
lead 34900 inches high would produce a preflure equal to what 
iis exerted on the bait by the powder in the firft inftant of the 
explofion ; and the leaden ball being § of an inch in diame- 
ter, and confequcntly equal to a cylinder of lead on the fame 
bafe i an inch in height, the preflure at firft acting on it will 
be equal 1034900X2, or 69800 times its weight ; whence 
the force of gravity is to that of the powder at its firft explofion, 
as 1 to 69800. Now an uniform force, as 1, accelerating 
the ball through a fpace of 45 — 2|- = 42| inches, will give 
it a velocity of 15.07 feet in one fecond of time ; for this is 
the velocity the ball would acquire in falling from a height of 
42 1 inches. And an initial force, as 69800, but diminifh- 
ing continually, as the hyperbolic ordinates, will, upon com- 
putation, be found to communicate a velocity to the ball, 
which will be to that communicated by gravity as 1 10.7 to 1. 
Therefore the velocity of the ball arifing from the action of 
the gun-powder will be — 110.7 X 15.07 — 1668.249 feet ia 
one fecond of time; that is, the ball, when it firft leaves 
the piece, will be carried at the rate of 1668 feet in one 
fecond. 

As to the firft of the principles here afiumed, the author has 
obferved, in the Philof. Tranfact. N J 469. p. 445, that it 
would be found erroneous, if examined with a geometrical ri- 
gour ; fince it cannot be queftioned but the flame acts in fome 
degree on the bullet after it is out of the piece : but in ex- 
periment no fuch accuracy is attainable; minute irregulari- 
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ties are the neceflary concomitants of all complicated expe- 
riments : in the collifion cf bodies, in the running or fpout- 
ing of water, even in fmall velocities, irregularities happen, 
not reconcileable to theory or to each other : what may not 
then be fuppofed to happen from the action of fo furious a 
power as gun-powder? From experiments it appears, that 
velocities of bullets fired from the fame piece, charged with 
the fame powder, and all other circumftances, as nearly as 
poffible, the fame, do yet differ from each other by fometimes 
more than -J- part of the whole : but this is a fmall deerec 
of inaccuracy in a cafe of this nature, and if the action ofthe 
flame on the bullet, after it is out of the piece, is fo fmall as 
to produce no greater effect than what may be deftroyed by 
the inevitable variations of the experiments, the ne^lectin" it 
entirely is both convenient and a reafonablc procedure. Now 
what gives ground to think that this poftulatum, though not 
rigoroufly true, may be fafely affumed, is the confederation of 
the fpreading of the flame by its own elafticity, as (oon as it 
efcapes from the mouth of the piece ; for by this it may be 
conceived that the part of it which impinges on the bullet 
may be neglected, although the impulfe of the flame be a 
very remarkable force* 

With regard to the fecond aflumed principle, that all the 
powder is fired before the bullet is fenfibly moved from its 
place ; it is to be obferved, that this very pofition, having been 
examined by a committee of the Royal Society, was, after fe- 
veral experiments, determined in the negative; from whence 
many may be ready to conclude, that the whole theory muft 
be overturned. But this requires a farther difcuflion, and it 
will appear that though this principle be not rigoroufily true, 
no more than the former, yet it feems alfo that it may be 
fafely admitted in inveftigating the effects of powder, fmce, even 
in fliort barrels, where the fpace the bullet was impelled thro' 
was not five inches, and where of courfe the deficiency of 
velocity was greateft, it cannot amount to one thirtieth of the 
whole. This will appear from the experiments made by the 
committee ; for when the barrel was fo fhortned, that the 
bullet being placed clofe to the wad, lay with its outer fur- 
face nearly level with the mouth of the piece ; yet even in 
this fhort tranfit of the bullet but ^ of the whole charge, at 
a medium, was collected unfired; which f, properly reduced 
amounts to but ^ of the charge. This reduction is founded 
on thefe confiderations, that the powder ufed by the commit- 
tee being unequally grained, when the fmaller grains, collect- 
ed by lifting, were ufed, the quantity remaining unfired was 
lefs at a medium in the ratio of 5 to 3, than when it was ufed 
without fifting. Alfo, by extracting the falt-petre from the 
powder collected unfired, there was lefs falt-petre contained in 
it than in real powder, nearly in the ratio of 9 to 7. Now 
thefe two proportions compounded, make the proportion of 
15 to 7, in which proportion muft the quantities of powder 
unfired be reduced, in order to determine the quantity of fine 
good powder that might be fuppofed to remain unfired in the 
experiments brought to confirm the aforefaid theory. 
Now it appears by experiments, that the velocities of bullets 
placed in the fame fituation are in the fubduplicate proportion 
of the charges : confequently the deficiency of velocity arifin«- 
from the lofs of ^ of the charge will be about i of the ve- 
locity only. And in thtj experiments made with a barrel 5 i 
iuches in length, where the ball had not three inches to move, 
the quantity of real powder collected unfired from a charge 
of I2dwt. would have been no more than 16 grains, at a 
medium, or T ' g of the whole charge, which would produce a 
deficiency of ^ of the velocity only : a difference lefs than 
what frequently occurs in the exacteft repetition of the fame 
experiments. 

This, it is thought, is fully fufficient to juftify the principle 
in queftion; efpecially as in all cafes of real ufe the length 
of the barrel, in proportion to the quantity of the charge, 
will be much greater than in the inftances here mentioned. 
See Phil. Tranf. N\ 469, p. 450, 452, &c. and fee the 
Experiments of the committee in the Tranfactions, N°. 465, 
P- *7 2 > T 73> &* 

The greateft part of thofe who have written on the manner 
in which powder takes fire, have fuppofed it to be done by 
regular degrees ; the firft grains firing thofe contiguous, and 
they the next fucceflivcly ; and it has been generally thought, 
that a confiderable time was employed in thefe various com- 
munications : for Mr. Daniel Bernoulli, in his Hydro-dyna- 
?nica y has concluded from fome experiments made at Peterf- 
burg, that the greateft part of the charge efcapes out of the 
piece unfired, and that the fmall part which is fired, does 
not take fire 'till it is near the mouth. Many theories too 
have been compofed on the time of the progrefs of the fire 
amongft the grains, and the different modifications which the 
force of powder did thence receive ; and it has been generally 
conceived, that the proper lengths of pieces were determin- 
able from this principle ; that they lliould be long enough to 
give time for all the powder to fire. 

But no fuch regular and progreffive fteps faem obfervable in 
the explofion. For confidering that by loading with a greater 
weight of bullet, and thereby almoft doubling the time of 
the continuance of the powder in the barrel, its force re- 
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ceiyes but an inconfiderabje augmentation ; and that doubling 
and trebling the ufual charge, the-powder thus added always" 
produces a correfpondent eft'ect in the velocity of the bullet ; 
llkewife, that in a piece near four feet in length, chawed with 
an ufual charge of powder, the velocity communicated to 
the bullet, during the firft three inches of its motion, is full 
half the velocity acquired in its whole pafTage thro' the bar- 
rel ; and confidering alfo that the elafticity or force of the 
powder, in .the three firft inches of its expanfion, is at a 
medium near eight times greater than in the laft two feet of 
the barrel ; it may be concluded from all thefe circumftances, 
that the time employed by the powder in taking fire was not 
neceflary to be attended to in thefe computations ; but that 
the whole ma& might be fuppofed to be kindled, before the 
bullet was fenfibly moved from its place. 
And the experiments reported by the committee of the Royal 
Society, in the Tranfaaion, N". 465, before-mentioned, 
are ftrong proofs that the powder is not fired in the pro- 
grcfhve manner ufually fuppofed ; for when the ihort barrel 
was charged with 12 penny- weight artd fix penny-weight re* 
fpeclively, the quantity of powder which was collected un- 
fired from 12 penny- weight, did not exceed by three grains, 
at a medium, what was collefied from fix penny-weight, al- 
though the bullet was a lefs time in patting thro' the barrel 
with 12 penny- weight than with fix, it having a lefs way 
to move ; confequently the quantity remaining unfired of the 
fix penny-weight, did not continue unfired for want of time ; 
fince when the piece was charged with 12 penny-weight, the 
additional fix penny- weight was confirmed in a'lhorter time. 
See Phil. Tranf. N . 469. p. 450. 

Mr. Robins has alfo given us an ingenious way of determin- 
ing, by experiments, the velocity which any ball moves with, 
at any diftance-of the piece it is difcharged from. 
This may be effeaed by means of a pendulum made of iron, 
having a broad part at bottom, covered with a thick piece 
of wood, which is fattened to the iron by fcrews. Then 
having three poles joined together by their tops and fpread- 
ing at bottom, fuch as are vulgarly ufed in weighing and lift- 
ing heavy bodies, and called by workmen triangles, on 
two of thefe poles, towards their tops, are fcrewed on lock- 
ets, on which the pendulum is hung by means of a crofs 
piece, which becomes its axis of fufpenfion, and on which 
it ought to vibrate with great freedom. Something lower 
than the bottom of the pendulum there mould be a brace, 
joining the two poles to which the pendulum is fufpended ; 
and to this brace there is fattened a contrivance made with 
two edges of fteel, fomething in the manner of a drawing 
pen; the ftrength with which thefe edges prefs on each other 
being diminifhed or increafed at pleafure, by means of a 
fcrew. To the bottom of the pendulum mould be fattened 
a narrow ribbon, which patting between the fteel edges, may 
hang loofely down by means of an opening cut in the 
lower piece of fteel. 

The inftrument being thus fitted, if the weight of the pen 
dulum, the refpeciive diftances of its center of gravity, and 
of its center of ofcillation, from its axis of fufpenfion, be. 
known, it may from thence be found, what motion will be 
communicated to this pendulum by the percuttion of a body 
of a known weight moving with a known degree of velo- 
city, and flriking it in a given point; that is, if the pen- 
dulum be fuppoled at reft before the percuffion, it will be 
known what vibration it ought to make in confequence of 
fuch a blow ; and if the pendulum being at reft, is ftruck 
by a body of a known weight, and the vibration which the 
pendulum makes after the blow is known, the velocity of the 
ftriking body may from thence be determined. 
Now the extent of the vibration, made by the pendulum, 
may be meafured by the ribbon. For if the preffure of the 
fteel edges on the ribbon be regulated by the fcrew, fo as to 
be free and eafy, tho' with fome minute refiftance to hinder 
its flipping of itfelf: then fetting the pendulum at reft, let 
the part of the ribbon between the pendulum and the fteel 
edges be drawn ftrait, but not drained, and fixing a pin in 
the part of the ribbon contiguous to the edges, the pendu- 
lum fwinging back by the impulfe of the ball, will draw out 
the ribbon to the juft extent of its vibration, which will be 
determined by the interval on the ribbon between the edges 
and the place of the pin. 

The computation by which the velocity of the ball is deter- 
mined, from the vibration of the pendulum after the ftroke, 
iff founded on this principle of mechanics ; That if a body 
in motion ftrikes on another at reft, and they are not fepa- 
rated after the ftroke, but move on with one common mo- 
tion, then that commen motion is equal to the motion with 
which the firft body moved before the ftroke : whence, if that 
common motion and the mattes of the two bodies are known, 



e motion of the firft body before the ttroke is thence de- 
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termined. On this principle it follows, that the velocity of 
a bullet may be diminiihed in any given ratio, by its being 
made to impinge on a body of a weight properly proportion- 
ed to it ; and hereby the molt violent motions, which would 
otherwife efcape our examination, are eafily determined by 
the retarded motions which have 2 given relation to them. 
4 See 
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See New Princip. of Gunnery, p. 28, 29, &c. See alfo the 
Phil. Tranf. N . 469, p. 444.. where a final] correction, relat- 
ing to a number in Mr. Robins's 8th proportion, is men- 
tioned. 

It is to be obferved, that the length to which the ribbon b 
drawn, is always nearly the chord of the arch defcribed by 
theafcent; it being fo placed, as to differ infenfibly from 
thofe chords which mod frequently occur ; and thefe chords 
are known to be in the proportion of the velocities of the 
pendulum acquired from the ftroke. Hence it follows, that 
the proportion between the lengths of ribbon drawn out at 
different times, will be the fame with that of the velocities 
of the impinging bullets. 

Now from the computations delivered' by Mr. Robins, it 
appears, that the velocity of the bullet was 1641 feet in one 
fecond of time, when the chord of the arch defcribed by the 
afcent of the pendulum, in confequence of the blow, was 
1 7x inches. Therefore, by the proportion of any other 
lengths of ribbon drawn out, by any percuffion, to 174-, 
the proportion of the velocity with which the bullets im- 
pinge, to the known velocity of 1641 feet in 1", will be de- 
termined. 

As experiments of this kind are often attended with danger 
and difficulty, thofe who may be difpofed to make any, will 
find feveral ufeful practical cautions, in p. 31, 32 and 33 of 
the faid Treatife. 

By the experiments recited at large, in Propofition IX. of the 
fameTreatife, it appears, that the computations from Mr. Ro- 
bins's theory, compared with thofe experiments, which were 
made with barrels of various lengths, from feven inches to 
forty-five, and with different quantities of powder, from 
fix penny-weight to thirty-fix, have a remarkable coinci- 
dence, and fuch as occurs but in few philofophical fubjech 
of fo complicated a nature. 

Suppofing, for inftance, the length of a barrel to be 45 
inches, the quantity of powder 12 penny-weight, and the 
ball I inch diameter, weighing 14- ounce, or tV of a pound 
averdupoife, and the windage or excefs of the diameter of 
the barrel above that of the bullet about _* & . of an inch ; the 
velocity of the bullet wiil, by theory, be about 1670 feet in 
one fecond : and this velocity is found in thefe experiments, 
to be the mean velocity which the ball really receives in 
thofe circumftances. Hence we may determine the velocities 
with which mufket and cannon fhot are dilcharged from their 
refpe£tive pieces by their ufual allotment of powder. 
For as a leaden ball of I inch diameter, and weighing near- 
ly 1 j ounce averdupoife, being fired from a barrel of 45 in- 
ches in length with half its weight of powder, will have a 
velocity at its iffuing from the piece, which, if uniformly 
continued, would carry it near 1700 feet in 1": fo if in- 
stead of a leaden ball an iron one of the fame diameter was 
placed in the fame fituation in the fame piece, and was im- 
pelled by the fame quantity of powder, the velocity of fuch 
an iron bullet would be greater than that of the leaden one, 
in the fubduplicate ratio of the fpecific gravities of lead and 
iron; and fuppofing that ratio to be as 3 to 2, and comput- 
ing on the foregoing principles, it will appear, that an iron 
bullet of 24 lb. weight, fhot from a piece of 10 feet in 
length, with 16 lb. of powder, will acquire from the cxplo- 
fion a velocity which, if uniformly continued, would carry 
it nearly 1650 feet in 1". But if inftead of this full charge 
weighing two thirds of the ball, we fuppofe the charge to 
be only half that weight, then its velocity will be no more 
than at the rate of 1490 feet in 1" ; and the fame would be 
the velocities of every leffer bullet, fired with the fame pro- 
portions of powder, if the lengths of all pieces were con- 
ftantly in the fame ratio with the diameters of their bore : 
and tho' this proportion does not always hold, yet the dif- 
ference is not confiderable enough to occafion a very great 
variation from the velocities here affigned. But in thefe de- 
terminations, the windage is fuppofed to be no more than is 
juft neceffary for the eafy putting down the bullet ; whereas 
in real fervice, either thro' negligence or unfkilfulnefs, it of- 
ten happens, that the diameter of the bore fo much exceeds 
the diameter of the bullet, that great part of the inflamed 
fluid efcapes by its fide ; whence the velocity of the fhot 
may, in this cafe, be confiderably lefs than what is here af- 
figned : however, part of this may poiiibly be compenfated 
by the greater heat which in all probability attends the firi'iv* 
of thele large quantities of powder. 

The theory here eftahlifhed fuppofes what is faid under the 
head Gun-powder, that the powder when fired is equally 
hot with iron at the beginning of its white heat ; but in very 
fmall quantities of powder the heat is probably lefs, and 
confequently the elafticity lefs than what arifes from this fup- 
pcfition. Now this decreafe of elafticity in fmall quantities 
of powder has been found in many trials actually to take 
place. For inftance, according to the theory before laid down, 
the velocity given the ball by the action of the powder is in 
round numbers 1670 feet in 1" ; and this, as has been faid, 
is confirmed by the experiments taken at a medium. If now 
the barrel and pofttion of the ball remaining the fame, there 
be placed in the fpace that contained 12 penny-weight of 



powder there mentioned, only one penny-weight; it follows, 
that if the elafticity of the fmaller charge be the fame in 
proportion to its quantity with that of the larger, then the 
velocity of the bullet, when impelled by the explofion of the 
fmaller charge, will be to the velocity of a bullet impelled 
by a greater charge in the fubduplicate ratio of the quantities 
cf the refpective charges, that is, in the fubduplicate ratio of 
1 to j 2. Confequently the velocity communicated by 12 
penm-weight being known to be that of 1670 feet in 1", 
the velocity communicated by one penny-weight would be 
that of 482 feet in 1" nearly; but by repeated trials differ- 
ing little from each other, it has been found, that the real 
velocity acquired by the ball in this cafe, from the explofion 
of one penny-weight, was rather lefs than that of 400 feet 
in 1". Whence it is evident, that the elafticity of one 
penny-weight of powder, when fired, is lefs in proportion 
to its quantity than that of 12 penny- weight, as it ought to 
be by the theory. 

So if three penny-weight of powder be placed in the fame 
manner with the one penny-weight laft mentioned, the real 
velocity the ball will acquire from the explofion, will be from 
740 to 720 feet in 1" . Whereas, fuppofing the elafticity of 
three penny-weight, when fired, to be in fimilar circum- 
ftances the fame with that of 12 penny-weight, the velocity 
acquired by the ball fhould be 835 feet in 1' . 
It is farther to be obferved, that the theory eftablifhed under 
the head Gun-powder, fuppofes that in fhe firing of gun- 
powder about -rV of its fubftance is converted by the fudden 
inflammation into a permanent elaftic fluid, the elafticity of 
which, in proportion to its heat and denfity, is the fame with 
that of the common air in the like circumftances : it farther 
fuppofes, that all the force exerted by gun-powder in its moft 
violent operations, is no more than the action of the elafti- 
city of the fluid thus generated ; and thefe principles enable 
us to determine the velocities of bullets impelled from fire 
arms of all kinds. 

From this theory appears the inconclufivenefs of what fome 
authors have advanced relating to the advantages of particular 
forms, for the chambers of mortars and cannon ; for all their 
laboured fpeculations on this head are evidently founded on 
very erroneous opinions about the actions of fired powder. 
See lib. cit. p. 41. 

But it muft not be diffembled, that however probable this 
theory may be from the experiments and reafons on which 
it is founded, there ftill remains a difficulty which feems not 
yet fully accounted for. The doubt arifes from fome expe- 
riments made before a committee of the royal fociety, who 
hereupon gave it as their opinion, that the change of the 
form in the chamber will produce a change of the diftance to 
which the bullet is thrown. The experiments upon which 
this opinion was founded, were as follows : 
Three brafs chambers were made, whofe depths were re- 
fpetStively three inches, 1 \ inch and | inch ; fo turned as to 
fit the chamber of a brafs mortar exactly ; each of thefe 
chambers contained, when full, one ounce troy of powder. 
The ball was of brafs, weighing' nearly 356 ounces troy. 
The ball touched the powder of the charge in all thefe ex- 
periments. With the fir.fi: chamber of three inches deep, 
the elevation of the mortar being 45 , the range taken at a 
medium of three fhot was 741 feet; and the mean diftance 
to which the ball was thrown with the chamber of | inch 
deep, was but 464 feet. As to the chamber of ii inch, it 
not fitting the chamber of the mortar exactly, the ranees 
were very irregular; but the leaft range, tho' fired late in 
the damp of the evening, exceeded the fartheft range of the 
% inch chamber, and the fartheft: range extended to 686 
feet; fo that the committee feem well warranted in their 
opinion. The difficulty is to reconcile this with the fore- 
going theory. Its ingenious author has, in general obferved, 
in the account of his book given in the Phil. Tranf. N'?„ 469, 
p. 455, that when the charge is much fmaller than the ufual 
allotment of powder, there are fome irregularities, as thofe 
arifing from the different heat of fmall and large quantities 
of powder, to which head too perhaps muft be referred the 
experiments made by the committee on the effect of different 
fmall chambers ; but in cuftomary charges, the velocities of 
bullets refulting from all the experiments hitherto made, are 
really fuch as the theory requires. And it appears, that thefe 
velocities are much greater than what they have been hitherto 
accounted ; and there are realbns from the theory to believe, 
that in cannon {hot the velocities may ftill exceed the fore- 
going computation. See Phil. Tranf. N°. 465. 
If a bullet be laid at a confiderable diftance from the charge, 
the principles before laid down cannot then be applied to 
determine the velocity of the ball ; they being only appli- 
cable in cafes where the bullet is contiguous to the charge, 
or nearly fo. For by what is fhewn under the head Gun- 
powder, when the furface of fired powder is not confined 
by a heavy body, which it is obliged to impel before it, the 
flame dilates itfelf with a velocity much beyond what it can 
at any time communicate to a bullet by its continued preffure ; 
becaufc the powder having acquired a confiderable degree of 
velocity of expanfion, the firlt motion of the ball will not 
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be produced by the continued preflure of the powder, but 
by the percufiion of the flame. From whence it follows, 
that the velocity of a bullet, laid a confiderable diftance be- 
fore the charge, ought to be greater than what would be com- 
municated to it by the preflure of the powder acting as be- 
fore-mentioned in this article. And this deduction from 
theory is confirmed from experience, by which it was found 
that a ball laid in a barrel, at the diftance of 1 1 i inches from 
the breech, and impelled by 12 penny- weight of powder, 
acquired in its difebarge a velocity of about 1400 feet in 1" ; 
whereas if it had been acted on by the preflure of the flame 
only, it would not have acquired a velocity of 1200 feet in 
1". The fame was found to hold true in all other greater 
diftances (and alfo in lefler, tho' not in the fame degree) and 
in all quantities of powder. And from hence arifes a con- 
federation of confequence in practice, which is, that no bul- 
let fhoukl at any time be placed at any confiderable diftance 
before the charge, unlcfs the piece be extremely well fortified : 
for a moderate charge of powder, when it has expanded it- 
felf thro' the vacant fpace, and reaches the ball, will, by 
the velocity each part has acquired, accumulate itielf behind 
the ball, and be thereby prodigioufly condenfed ; whence if 
the barrel be not extraordinary ftrong, it murt burft. This 
is confirmed by the experience of an exceeding good tower 
mufket of very tough iron, which being charged with 12 dwt. 
of powder, and the ball being placed 16 inches from the 
breech ; upon firing the piece, part of the barrel, juft behind 
the bullet, was fwelled out to double its diameter, and two 
large pieces burft out of it. If the powder be not placed 
together at the breech, but fcattered uniformly thro' the 
whole cavity left behind the bullet, the progreflive motion of 
the flame may hence be fuppofed to be prevented by the ex- 
panfion of the neighbouring parts. And it was found that 
the ball being laid as before, n| inches from the breech, 
its velocity, in this cafe, inftead of 14.00 feet in 1", was on'y 
1 100 feet. See New Princip. of Gunnery, Part I. Prop, 
xii. 

It appears from experience, that bullets of the fame diameter 
and denfity impinging on the fame folic! fubftance with dif- 
ferent velocities, will penetrate that fubftance to different 
depths, which will be in the duplicate ratio of thofe velo- 
cities nearly. Thus a leaden bullet of I of an inch in dia- 
meter, being fired againft a folid block of elm with different 
velocities, as of 1700 feet, 730, and 400 feet in 1" ; the 
cavities were found to be as 55, 10 and 3 reflectively ; which 
are nearly in the duplicate proportion of thofe velocities : 
perfect regularity in cafes of this nature cannot be expected, 
when the unequal texture of the fame piece of wood, and 
the change of the form, and the bullet by the ftroke, are 
conftdercd. 

From the penetration being in the duplicate proportion of 
the velocity of the impinging body, it follows, that the re- 
fiftance of the wood, like that of gravity, is uniform. See 
New Princip. of Gunnery, p. 94, 95. 
GUN-POWL?ER (Cyd.) — Gun-powder, 'fired either in a va- 
cuum or in air, produces by its explofion, a permanent elaftic 
fluid 8 . 

If a red-hot iron be included in a receiver, and the receiver 
Ije exhaufted, and gun-powder be then let fall on the iron, 
the powder will take fire, and the mercurial ga^e will fud- 
denly defcend upon the explofion ; and, tho' it immediately 
alcends again, yet it will never rife to the height it firft ftood 
at, but will continue depreficd by a fpace proportioned to 
the quantity of gun-powder which was let fall on the iron. 
By this means (firing fmall quantities at a time) the mercu- 
rial gage may be reduced from 29^ inches to i*j|. Now this 
experiment, which has been often repeated, proves the pro- 
pofition with refpect to the production of a permanent elaftic 
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be effected by the preflure of fome new generated fluid in 
the receiver, ballancing in part the preflure of the external 
air. That this fluid, or fome part of it at leaft was perma- 
nent, appears from thence, that tho' in thefe experiments 
the quickfilvcr afcended after the operation, yet next day it 
had afcended no higher than to 22^, at which place it feem- 
ed to continue fixed. And, that this fluid is elaftic, is prov- 
ed from the defcent of the mercurial gage : fince the quan- 
tity of matter contained in this fluid, could not by its gra- 
vity alone have funk the quickfdver by the leaft fenfible quan- 
tity ; alfo from its extending itfelf through any fpace, how- 
ever great, the experiment fucceeding in either a large or 
fmall receiver, only the larger the receiver the lefs will be 
the defcent of the mercurial gage to the fame quantity of 
powder j. the preflure of the generated fluid diminishing as 
its denfity dimintfhes. See Phil. Tranf. N°. 295. 
The fame production likewife takes place, when gun-powder 
is fired in the air a ; for if a fmall quantity of powder be 
placed in the upper part of a glafs tube, and the lower 
part of the tube be immerged in water, and the water be 
made to rife fo near the top that only a fmall portion of air 
is left in that part where the gun-powder is placed j if in this 
fituation the communication of the upper part of the tube 
with the external air be clofed, and the gun-powder be fired, 
Append. 



(which may eafily be done by a burning-ghifs) the writer 
will, in this experiment, defcc'nd on the^exp'aiion, -Jit b> 
quickfdver did in the laft, and will always continue d. prl e i 
below the place, at which" it ftood before the cxplolio.'i, and 
the quantity of this depreflion will be greater, if the tr-..*ui- 
tlty of powder be increafed, or the diameter of the tube be 
diminifhed. From whence it is proved, that as well iir air 
as in a vacuum, the explofion of fired p&utfer produces a 
permanent elaftic fluid b . — [ a Raukfbee, Phyf. Median. Exp, 
p. 81. b Robins's New Prin. of Gunnery, "Prop. L] 
it alfo appears from experiment, that the clafiieitv or 
preflure of the fluid produced by the firing of gun-powder, 
is ceteris paribus, directly as its denfity. This fellows 
from hence, that, if in the fame receiver a double- 
quantity of powder be let fall, the mercury will fubfide twice 
as much as in the firing of a fingle quantitv. For the va- 
pour produced from the double quantity, being contained in 
the fame receiver, will be of double the denfity of that pro- 
duced from the fingle quantity ; whence the erafticity or 
prefilire, eftimated by the defcent of the mercury beinp- like- 
wife double, the preflure is directly as its denfity. Alfo the 
defecnts of the mercury, when equal quantities of poivder are 
fired in different receivers, are reciprocally as the capacities 
of thofe receivers ; and confequently as the denfity of the 
produced fluid in each. 

To determine the elafticky and quantity of this elaftic fluid, 
produced from the explofion of a given quantity of gunpow- 
der, Mr. Robins premifes, that the elasticity of this fluid 
increafes by heat, and diminifhes by cold, in the fame man- 
ner as that of the air; and that the denfity of this fluid, and 
confequently its weight, is the fame with the weight of an 
equal bulk of air, having the fame elaftrcity and the fame 
temperature. From theie principles, ami From his experi- 
ments, for a detail of which we muft refer to the book it- 
felf, he concludes, that the fluid produced by the firing of 
gun-powder will be -r 3 -^ of the weightof the gun-paivder ; and 
the ratio of the refpectrve bulks of the powder, and the fluict 
produced from it, will be, in round numbers, 1 to 244. See 
New Princip. of Gunnery, Scholium to Prop. II. 
Hence we are certain, that any quantity of powder fired in 
any confined fpace, which it adequately fills, exerts at the 
inftant of its explofion againft the fide's of the veflcl con- 
taining it, and the bodies"it impells before it, a force at leaft 
244 times greater than the elafticity of common air, or, 
which is the fame thing, than the preflure of the atmofpherc; 
and this without confidering the great addition which this 
force will receive from the violent degree of heat with which 
it is endued at that time ; the quantity of which augmenta- 
tion is the next head of Mr. Robins's enquiry. He deter- 
mines that the elafticity of the air is augmented, when heat- 
ed to the extremeft heat of red-hot iron, in the proportion 
of 796 to 194.} ; and fuppofing that the flame of fired gun- 
powder is not lefs hot than red-hot iron, and the elafticity of 
the air, and confequently of the fluid generated by the ex- 
plofion, being augmented by the extremity of this heat .in 
the ratio of 796 to 194^, it follows, that if 244 be aug- 
mented in this ratio, the refulting number, which is 999", 
will determine how many times the elafticity of the flame 
of fired powder exceeds the elafticity of commoit'air, fup- 
pofing it to be confined in the fame (pace which the powder 
filled before it was fired. 

Hence then the abfolute quantity of the preflure exerted by 
gun-powder at the moment of its explofion, may be afiigned ; 
for fince the fluid then generated, has an elafticity 999^, of 
in round numbers, 1000 times greater than common air ; 
and fince common air, by its elafticity, exerts a preflure on 
any given furface equal to the weight of the incumbent at- 
mofpherc, with which it is in equilibrio, the preflure exert- . 
ed by fired powder, before it has dilated itfelf, is 1000 times 
greater than the preflure of the atmofphere, and confequent- 
ly the quantity of this force, on a furface of an inch fquare, 
amounts to above fix tun weight ; which force, however, di- 
minifhes, as the fluid dilates Itfelf. 

Tho' it has here been fuppofed, that the heat of gun-powder, 
when fired in any confiderable quantity, is the° fame with 
iron heated to the extremity of a red heat, or to the begin- 
ning of a white heat, yet it cannot be doubted but that ttie 
fire produced in the explofion is fomewhat varied (like all 
other fires) by a greater or lefs quantity of fuel ; and it may 
be prefumed, that according to the quantity of povjeler fired 
together, the flame may have all the different degrees from 
that of a languid red heat to the heat fufficient for the vitri- 
fication of metals ; but as the quantity of poivder requifite 
for the production of this laft mentioned heat, is certainly 
greater than what is ever fired together' for any military pur- 
pofe, we fhall not be far from our fcope, if we fuppofc the 
heat of fuch quantities as come more frequently in ufe to be 
when fired, nearly the fame with the ftrongeft heat of red- 
hot iron ; allowing a gradual augmentation to this heat in 
larger quantities, and diminifhing it when the quantities are 
very fmall. 

Some authors have attributed the force of gkn-fowder, or at 

leaft a confiderable part of it, to the action of' the z\x con- 
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iained either In the powder or between the intervals of the 
grains. They have fuppofed that air to exift in its natural 
elaflic ftate, and to receive all its addition of force from the 
heat of the explofion ; but from what was faid before, relat- 
ing to the incrcafe of the elafticity of the air by heat, we 
may conclude, that the heat of the explofion cannot aug- 
ment the elafticity to five times its common quantity ; con- 
iequcntly, the force arifing from this caufe only, cannot 
amount to more than the 20Cth part of the real foi'ce exerted 
on this occafion. Ibid. p. 43. 

We muft here obferve, that the experiment of firing gun- 
powder, in the top of a tube, by means of a burning-glafs, 
and thereby making the water defcend, and hence deducing 
that there is a permanent air or eiaftic fluid contained in gun- 
powder, and that thofe who pretend to account for the effects 
of gun-powder, from the rarefaction of the natural air, al- 
Jedge an infufficient caufe ; this, I fay, was fo long ago as 
the year 160,0, fliewn by Mr. John Bernoullitn his difierta- 
tion De effervefeenijei et fermentatione. But as the experiment 
of this ingenious author was made with fo very fmall a 
quantity of powder as four grains or corns (granules) and that 
the fpace the water fubfided was not exactly meafured ; 
it is no wonder that he fhould conclude this factitious air to 
be only fomething more than 100 times (ccnties et ampliui) 
denier than the natural air. See Jo. Bernoulli, Oper. vol. i. 
P-35. 3f 

JSut if this gentleman has fuppofed the force of gun-powder 
too little, his fon Mr. Daniel Bernoulli, in his Uydrodyna- 
miea, has on the other hand fuppofed it a great deal too 
much, making its elafticity not lefs; than 10000 times greater 
than that of the air. His reafons are founded, chiefly, on 
the great quantity of powder that efcapes unfired from guns. 
But that this quantity of unfired poziedcr is not very confider- 
able, feems to be fully proved under the head Gunnery. 
The variations of the denfity of the atmofphere does not any 
way alter the action of powder. By comparing feveral trials, 
made at noon in the hotteft fummer fun, with thofe made in 
the frefhnefs of the morning and the evening, no certain dif- 
ference could be perceived ; and it was the fame with thofe 
made in the night and in winter. Indeed, confidering that 
the fame quantity of that eiaftic fluid in which the force of 
powder confifts, is generated in a vacuum and in common 
air, it is difficult to conceive how this force can be affected 
by the greater or lefs denfity of the atmofphere. 
But the moifture of the air has a very great influence on the 
prce of potvder, for that quantity which in a dry feafon 
Atould communicate to a bullet a velocity of j 700 feet in one 
fecond, will' not in damp weather coaimunicatc a velocity 
of more than 12 or 1300 fe&t in a fecond, or even lefs, if 
the powder be bad and negligently kept. New Princip. of 
Gunnery, p. 43, 44. 

This agrees with an experiment made before a committee of 
the Royal Society, where powder having been dried by be- 
ing put into a phial placed in boiling water, threw a ball out 
of a mortar twice as far as the fame quantity of powder 
taken out of the fame barrel before it was dried. Now the 
ranges under the fame circumftances of charge, elevation, 
C«V. being as the fquarcs of the velocities of the ball, thefc 
velocities, in this experiment, will be to each other nearly 
as 17 to 12, which gives ranges as 280 to 144. Phil. Tranf. 
N. 465, p. ,82, 183. 

If powder be damp, fhot made with equal quantities of it 
out of the fame parcel, will differ confiderably from each 
other, perhaps ten times more than if the powder was in 
good order. A fmall charge feems to lofe a greater part of 
its force than a larger, each being equally damp. Another 
circumftance attending damp powder is, a remarkable foul- 
nefs in the piece, after firing, much beyond what arifes from 
an equal quantity of dry powder. New Princip. of Gunnery, 
p. 44. 

That powder will imbibe moifture from the air, and thereby 
increafe in weight, is certain. A parcel of very good^ciu- 
der being placed on a white paper, pierced with a great num- 
ber of fine holes, and held over the fteam of hot water • 
the powder in half a minute was increafed about T ' T in weight. 
Another parcel continuing longer in the fteam was increafed 
by T ' T part. That the moifture of the atmofphere has a like 
effect, appears from this ; that an ounce of powder kept for 
fome time in a room having a fire in it every day, bein<* 
dried before the fire, loir above t-Jtt part of its weight ; one 
third of which it regained in lefs than two hours, °by bcin« 
removed to a part of the room diftant from the fire. And as 
tire air is often much moifter than when this experiment was 
tried, and that the open air is more moift than a room with 
a fire ; it cannot be doubted but that the twentieth or thir- 
tieth part of the fuHtance of the beft powder is water. Now 
as a certain quantity of water mixed with powder will pre- 
vent Its fir|ng at all, it cannot be doubted but every decree 
or moifture muft abate the violence of the explofion ; °and 
hence the eiiefls of damp powder are not hard to account 
for. 
It is to be obferved, that the moifture imbibed by powder 



does not render it lefs active when dried again. Indeed, if 
powder be expofed to the greateft damps wilhout any caution, 
or if common fait abounds in it, as often happens thro' neg- 
ligence in refining the nitre, the moifture it imbibes may, 
in fuch cafes, be perhaps fufneient to dill"oK r c fome part of 
the nitre, which is a lafting damage that no drying can re- 
trieve. But when tolerable care is taken in preferring pow- 
der, and the nitre it is compofed of has been well purged 
from common fait, it will retain its force much longer than 
is ufually fuppofed ; and it is faid that powder has been known 
to have been preferved for 50 years, without any apparent 
damage from its age. 

Some care is necefiary in the drying of damp gun-powder ; 
for there is a degree of heat, which tho' not furiicieiit to fire 
the powder, will yet melt the brimftone, and deftroy the tex- 
ture of the grains. Nay more, there is a heat with which 
the brimftone will flame and burn away gradually, and yet 
the powder will not explode ; of this any one may fatisfy 
himfelf by heating a piece of iron red-hot, and then throw- 
ing a {tw grains of powder on it at different intervals,' during 
the time of its cooling, for by this means he will find, that 
at a certain time the feparate grains that fall on the iron will 
not explode, but will burn with a fmall blue flame for fome 
fpace of time, the grain ftin remaining unconfirmed. In- 
deed, when it has begun to burn in this manner, it fome- 
times ends with exploding, but this more commonly happens 
when a number of grains lie near together, for then tho' 
each feparate flame is not fufficient to explode its respective 
grain, yet the whole fire made by them all together grows 
ftrong enough at laft to end in a general explofion ; however, 
by attending to the proper temperature of the iron, and 
fpreading the grains, two or three inches fquare may be co- 
vered with a blue lambent flame, which will laft a confider- 
able time without any explofion, and the, grains afterwards 
will not apparently have loft either their colour or their 
fhape. Now fince thefe grains, when the brimftone is thus 
burnt or even melted out of them, will no longer act as 
powder, it is evident that polvder may be fpoiled°by beintr 
dried with too violent a heat. Ibid. Schol. to Prop, x, ° 

The velocity of expanfion of the flame of gun-powder, when 
fired in a piece of artillery without either bullet or other body 
before it, is prodigious. By the experiments of the author 
fo often quoted, it feems this velocity cannot be much lefs 
than 7000 feet in a fecond. This however muft be under-, 
flood of the moft aftive part of the flame. For, as was ob- 
ferved before, the eiaftic fluid in which the activity of gun- 
powder confifts, is only ,4 of the fubftance of the powder, 
the remaining T -J will in the explofion be mixed with the 
eiaftic part, and will by its weight retard the activity of the 
explofion ; and yet they will be fo completely united as to 
move with one common motion, but the unelaftic part will 
be lefs accelerated than the reft, and fome of it will not even 
be carried out of the barrel, as appears by the confiderable 
quantity of unctuous matter, which adheres to the infide of 
all fire-arms after they have been ufed. Thefe inequalities 
in the expanfive motion of the flame, render it impracticable 
to determine its velocity otherwife tiian from experiments. 
The foundation of which determination is, that a barrel be- 
ing fixed in a proper fituation on a pendulum, fuch as defcrib- 
ed under the head Gunnery, and being charged with I2dwr. 
of powder, without either ball or wad, the powder beinJ- 
only put together by the rammer; on the difcharge the pen* 
dulum afcended through an arch whole chord was 10 or 
I0f 8 inches. Now if the piece be again loaded with the famu 
quantity of powder, rammed down 'by a wad of tow weigh- 
ing idwt. it may be fuppofed, that this wad being very light, 
will prefently acquire that velocity, with which the eiaftic 
part of the fluid will expand itfelf when uncompreffed ; and 
it was accordingly found, that the chord of the amend- 
ing arch was by this means augmented to 12 inches -Jo 
that by the additional weight of idwt. of matter moviW 
with the velocity of the fwifteft part of the vapour, the pen- 
dulum afcended through an arch whofe chord was two inches 
longer than before. And by calculating upon thefe facts and 
the principles laid down in his book, Mr. Robins determines 
that the velocity with which this 1 dwt. of matter moved, 
muft be about 7000 feet in one fecond. Ibid. prop. xi. 
It is this prodigious celerity of expanfion ■ of the flame of 
fired gun-powdir, which is its peculiar excellence, and the 
circumftance in which it fo eminently furpalTes all other in- 
ventions, either antient or modern, for the purpofe of mili- 
tary projefiions: for as to the quantity of motion of thefe 
projectiles only, many of the warlike machines of the antients 
produced this in a degree far furpaffing that of our heavicft 
cannon- fhot or fhclls ; but the great celerity given to thefe 
bodies cannot be in the lead approached bv any other means 
than by the flame of powder. The reafori of 'this difference 
is, that the antients could by weights, or the elafticity of 
fprmgs and ftretched cords, augment their powers to any de- 
gree defircd ; but then each addition of power brought with it 
a proportional addition of matter to be moved : fo that as the 
power increafed, thofe parts of the machine which were to 
communicate motion to the projectile and were confe-quently 
1 » 
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to move with it, were likewife increafed ; and thence it ne 
cefl'arily happened, that the afiion of the power was not fole- 
ly employed in giving motion to the impelled body, but much 
the greater: part of it was fpent in accelerating thofe parts 
of the machine in which the power refided, to enable them 
to purfue the body to be projected with perpetual impulfc. 
during its whole paffage through the extent of their activity 
Hence then it came to pals, that, though thefe antient ma- 
chines could throw enormous weights, they could project them 
but with fmall degrees of celerity, compared with what we 
can communicate to our cannon and mufket-fhot; whence in 
all operations, where thefe great velocities are ufeful, our ma- 
chines are infinitely fuperior to thofe of antiquity ; although, 
in more confined and fhorter projections, thefe iaft have fome' 
advantage which may yet render them worthy of the attention 
of thofe military geniufes, who have capacity enough to con- 
fider each part of the profeflion according to its true and ge- 
nuine value, independent of the partial eftimation of the times 
they live in. Ibid. p. 55. 

Powder being a mixture of fulphur and charcoal, which are 
very inflammable fubflances, with falt-petre, which in itfelf 
is not, if the falt-petre be too much in quantity, when com- 
pared with the other two, their burning may not be fufficicnt 
to confume the whole of the fait-petre ; whence the fire may 
be lefs violent, and confequently the powder lefs vigorous, 
than if fome of the falt-peter was taken away, and a like 
quantity of the other materials were added in its flcad. On 
the other hand, if the falt-petre in the compoiition be lefs 
than what the burning of the other two fubflances can eafily 
confume, the fire will be lefs active than it ought to be, be- 
caufe it is not augmented fo much as it would be if a large 
quantity of falt-petre had been added to the compofition. 
Hence it appears that the goodnefs of powder is not to be 
eftimated only from the quantity of falt-petre contained in it, 
although that fubftance feems to be the bafis of the elaftic 
fluid, in which its force conMs. For fince the converting 
of the falt-petre into that fluid, and the elafticity of the fluid, 
afterwards, depend in fome meafure on the violence of the 
fire produced at the explofion, it is plain that there is a cer- 
tain proportion in the mixture of the materials, which wilt 
fceft contribute to this purpofe, and confequently to the per- 
fection of the powder. 

What this proportion is, has been afcertained by experience, 
and it feems now to be generally agreed, that in any quan- 
tity of powder J of it mould be falt-petre, the remaing ^ 
confining of equal quantities of fulphur and charcoal. This 
is the proportion followed by the French, and by moft na- 
tions in Europe : we, indeed, pretend to a greater degree of 
nicety in our proportions ; though, it is faid, they do not 
greatly differ from what is here mentioned ; nor is it certain 
that they are preferable : this however may be depended on, 
that no methods of proving powder, hitherto generally practif- 
ed in England, could at all afcertain the difference ; and other 
powders made with the ufual proportions, are nothing inferior 
to ours. Ibid. p. 62. 

But it is not the due proportion of the materials only, which 
is necefl'ary to the making of good powder ; another circum- 
ftance, not lefs ejTential, is the mixing them well together ; 
if this be not effectually done, fome parts of the compofition 
will have too much falt-petre in them, and others too little 
and in either cafe there will be a lofs of flrength in th- 
powder. 

As the excellence of powder then depends on fo many par- 
ticulars, in the quality and quantity of the materials, and in 
the working them together, it is, doubtlefs, of great import- 
ance, that thofe who receive the public ftores lhould have it 
in their power to fatisfy themfelves about the goodnefs of what 
is delivered to them. The method moft commonly followed 
for this purpofe, here with us, fays the author above quoted, 
is to fire a fmall heap of it on a clean board, and to attend 
nicely to the flarne and fmoke it produces, as likewife to the 
marks it leaves behind it on the table ; from all which in- 
firuflive particulars the merit of the powder is afcertain- 
ed with great accuracy, as is pretended ; but befides this un- 
certain method, which, how much foever it may be praciif- 
ed, none will undertake ferioufly to defend, there are, on 
particular occafions, other contrivances made ufe of, all 
which bear fome analogy to the common powder-triers, fold at 
the fhops : only they are more artfully fabricated, and inllead 
b( a fpring they move a weight, which is a more certain 
and equable power. 

But thefe machines, though more perfect than the common 
powder-triers, are yet liable to great irregularities; for as 
they are all moved by the inftantaneous ftroke of the flame, 
and not by its continued preffure, they do not determine the 
force of the fired powder with that certainty and uniformity 
which were to be defircd in thefe kinds of trials : and there- 
fore, the method followed by the French, in the receiving of 
powders from the makers, feems to be rnuch better. Their 
practice is thus : 

They have, in each magazine, a fmall mortar caft with its 
bed, according to a determined pattern, which is the fame 
throughout the kingdom : this mortar is always pointed at 
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45°> and it contains juft three ounces of powder ; and it is a 
Itandmg maxim, that no powder can be received into their 
ftores, unlels three ounces of it, placed in the chamber of 
this mortar, throws a folid ball of 7 f- inches diameter to ti« 
dilrance of at lcaft 55 French fathom. But if each barrel' 
of powder was to be proved in this manner, the trouble ol" 
charging the mortar, C3Y. would be intolerable, and the de- 
lay fo great, that no bufinefs of this kind could ever be Siiifl]. 
ed. 1 he method by firing againft a pendulum, in the man- 
ner mentioned under the head Gunnery-, feems a readier 
way ; but ftill it requires fome nicety and time, which it Were 
to be wifhed could be obviated. Ibid. p. 63. 
It has been obferved that a heap of gun-powder of a certain 
diameter being fired, will always fet fire to another heao not 
diftant from the former above eight times its diameter. 
Perfons keeping more than 20olb. weight of gun-powder at 
one time, within the cities of London and Weilminfter, or 
their fuburbs, (3c. are liable to forfeitures if it be not re- 
moved ; and juftices of peace may iflue warrants to fcarch 
fois feize, and remove the fame, 5 and 1 1 Geo. J. and 
5 Geo. II. cap. 20. 
GURGIPTING, in falconry, a term ufod when a hawk is ftifF 

and choaked up. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 
GUTTA rofacea, in medicine, denotesa red or pimpled face; 
a diftemper, which, tho' not always owina its original to 
hard drinking, is jicverthclefs moft incident to tiplcrs of 
ftrong beer, wines, ipirjts, ISc. 

As to the cure, befides making a revulfion by bleeding, blif- 
tering, cupping, iflues, tJV. the diet ought to be moiftening 
and cooling, as lettuce, purflain, forrel and fpinach : the 
drink may be an emulfion of the cold feeds, milk and water, 
clarified whey, &c. 

In the ufe, however, of this cooling regimen, great caution 
is neceffary ; for if a perfon be taken off at once from his 
ftrong liquors, and allowed nothing but whey, or milk and 
water, it may coft him his life, by haftening a fudden de- 
cay of heat, palling his appetite, and bringing on a leuco- 
phlegmatia, or dropfy. James's Medicinal Dictionaryi in 
voc. 

As for what concerns topics, much caution is likewife to be 
ufed. If there be only rednefs without pimples, and the 
difeafe recent, refrigerants and repellants take place : but if 
puftules appear, difcutients muff be mixed; and if thefe puftules 
feemhard, and the difeafe be of long Handing, there maybe 
reafon for emollients to ripen and digeft the tough and viltid 
matter, which is afterwards to be let out. Id. ibid. 
If the difeafe be ftubborn, and the tubercles grown hard, 
we are to begin with emollients, both fotus and ointment : 
fuch are the decoction of mallows, vervain, folomon's feal, 
and linfecd ; alfo a cerate of fperma ceti, or Bate's white 
cerate. Id. -ibid,' 
GUTTER (Cycl.) — Gutters are either parallel to the ho- 
rizon, or vertical. The former mould be made with a pro- 
per defcent, that there may be a good current, as the work- 
men term it ; for if laid too level, the water will be apt to 
Hand in plafhes, 

As to the vertical gutters, or thofe formed by two roofs meet- 
ing at right angles to each other, or by the end of one roof 
joining to the fide of another, they are either made of lead, 
or tiles, which are either plain or concave ; thefe laft are call- 
ed gutter-tiks, and may be eafily laid. But in laying on the 
plain tiles the workman begins at one fide of the gutter, and 
fo works acrofs, as if it we're plain work, and then brings the 
next row of tiles back again ; fo that he works forth and 
back, to and fro, from right to left. By this means the gut- 
ters laid after this manner are no( angular, but of a kind of 
diftorted curvilinear form, which prevents the mortar from. • 
being warned away with the rain. Build. Did. in voc 
GWAYF, or Waif. See Waif, Cycl. 
GYMNARTHRIDIA, in the hiftory of ipfefls, a feries or 
clafs of infects, which have foft and' naked bodies, furnifhed 
with limbs. See Insect, Append. 

Thefe have been generally called zoopbytes, a term exprefflng 
creatures partly of an animal, and partly of a vegetable na T 
ture ; but as it is now well known that there are none fuch, U 
is proper the term zoophyte lhould no longer be retained. 
Under this clafs are comprehended the Umax, or the naked 
mail, the lernea, mtdufa, apbrodita, ampbitrite, (Sc. HUP, 
Hift. Anim. p. 87. See the articles I.imax, Lernea, istc, 
Append. 
GYMNOSOPHISTS (Cycl.) — There were likewife African 
gymnofnpb'ijh, who dwelt upon a mountain in Ethiopia, near 
the Nile, without the accommodation either of hottlc or cell. 
Thefe did not form themfelves into focieties, like thofe of 
India ; but each had his private retirement, where he ftudied 
and performed his devotions by himfelf. If any perfon had 
killed another by chance, he applied to thefe fages far abfo- 
lution, and fubmitted to whatever penances they enjoyncd. 
They pretended to an extraordinary frugality, and lived only 
upon the fruits of the earth. Lucian afcribes to thefe phllo- 
fophers fevcral new difcoveriet in aftronomy, Brougbton, 
Diet. Reiia. in voc. 

GYMNLA, 
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GYMNIA, in zoology, a new eflablifhed clafs of animalcules, 
containing fuch as have neither tail, nor any vifible limbs. 
See the article Animalcule, Append. 

GYPSUM (Suppl.) — GYPSVMjtriatum, filiated plajler-jlcne, 
in natural hiftory, the name commonly ufed for the whitifh 
left glofly twcheriay with fhort thick filaments. See the ar- 
ticle Tricheria, Suppl. 

It is of a rude, irregular and unequal furface, and lax, fri- 
able texture, found in manes of various fizes, from one to 
twelve or eighteen inches over, but always broad and flat; its 
thicknefs being ufually but an inch and an half, and in the 
broadeft pieces feldom much more than two inches : it is 
compofed of confiderably large and coarfe longitudinal fila- 
ments, running ufually very evenly through the mafs: it is ea- 
fdy Affile in a perpendicular direction, that is parallelly to 
the arrangement of thefe filaments : it is of a dull whitifh co- 
lour, and its filaments, when examined fingly, have a flight 
mare of tranfparency. 

It will not at all give fire with fteel, nor ferment with aqua 
fortis, but very readily calcines to a perfectly white fubftance. 
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It is found in clay and marie pits, among the if rata of gravel, 
and in the fifllires of Hone, and is common in Yorkfhire and 
other parts of the kingdom. 

The Germans ufe it in the fluxing the fulphureous ores of 
metals; and our druggifts fell it under the name of Englifll 
talc, for cleaning of filver lace. Sec Hill's Hift Foil? v> 

Tymphaaan Gypsum, a name given by the antients to the hard, 
fungous, alkaline, white marie, otherwife called calx Hatha, 
or native lime. See the article Calx, Suppl. 

GYRINUS, in zoology, the name fometitnes ufed for a fpecies 
of mardslla. See the article MoRDELLA, Suppl. 

GYRLE, among fportfmen, See the article Girle, Append. 

GYROVAGI, in ecclefiaftical writers, monks who leaving 
their monafteries, under the pretence of piety, wandered about 
from one religious houfe to another. t>u Cange, GlolT. Lat. 
torn. ii. p. 683. 

The fame appellation was alfo given to pricfts, who left their 
- :n -.es. Id. ibid. 
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HjEMATOPUS, the Sea Pye, in Ornithology, a ge- 
nus of birds of the order of the Scolopaces.. 
Its beak is of a compreffed form, ending in a cunei- 
form figure, and the upper and under chaps are equal 
m length. n 

Authors defcribe it under different names, fome calling it the 
Pica Marina, others Himantopus ; but Hxmatopus feems the 
moft proper. See the articles Himantopus, and Pica 
marina, Suppl. 

HAIR-Bell, in botany, the name by which fome call the Hya- 
cinth. SeethearticleHYAciNTH, Suppl. 

HAiR-lForm, the Englilh name of a fpecies of worms, called 

„.W ° Io g ,fts Chmia. See the article Chjetia, Append. 

Sat ' OT Hatchei - SeeHATCHEL, Append. 

HALIOTIS, in the natural hiftory of (hells, the name of a 
large genus, called in Englifh Ear-Jhdls. See the article 
i.AR-Sbells, Suppl. 

HALL (Cycl.) — The length of a Hall mould be at Ieaft 
twice and a quarter its breadth, and in great buildings three 
times its breadth. As to the height of Halls, it may be two 
thirds of the breadth; and if made with an arched ceiling 
It will be rendered much handfomer, and lefs fubjed to fire. 
In this cafe its height is found by dividing its breadth into fix 
parts, five of which will be the height from the floor to the 
under fide of the key of the arch. Build. Did. in voc. 

HALM. See the article Haum, Append. 

HAMMER-beaded-Jhari, the Englifh name of the Zygoma. See 
the article Zygjena, Suppl. 

HARDBEAM, or Hornbeam, in botany, the name by 
which fome call the Carphms of authors. See the article Car- 
pinus, Suppl. 

HARE.(Suppl.)— Sou-Ma r e, the Englifh name of a genus of in- 
feds, called byDr.Hi]lZ» 7Ma . See thearticle Lernea, Apt. 
i/°°' Trefoil, in botany. See the articles Trjfolium 
and Trefoil, Suppl. 

Hare's Lettuce, in botany, the name by which fome call the 
Soncbus, or Sow-thiflle. See the article Sonchus, Suppl. 

HareVoW^, in botany, the name by which the Peucedanum 
or Hog's-fennel, is fometimes called. See thearticle Peuce- 
danum, Suppl. 

HARLE, a name ufed in fome parts of the kingdom for the Mer- 
ganser. Seethe Article Merganser, Suppl. 

HARP-Shell, a fpecies of Dolium. See Dolium. 

HARIOT. See thearticle Hariot, Cycl. 

HART- wort, in botany, a name fometimes given to the Tordy- 
Iturn of authors. See thearticle Tordylium, Suppl. 

Ethiopian H A RT-iMrt, the name by which fome call the Peu- 
cedanum, or Hog's-fennel. Seethe article Peucedanum, 
Suppl, 

HART's-born, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, other- 
wife called Buck's-born, and by botanifts Cormopus. See the 
article Coronopus, Suppl. 

HASEL, or Hasle, in botany. See the article Hazle, 
Suppl. 

HATCHEL, or Hitchel, in the manufaSory of flax, hemp 
tfc. a tool, not unlike a card, for dreffing and combing them 
into fine hairs. See the article Card, Cycl. 
They confift of (harp pointed iron-pins, or teeth, fet orderly 
in a board. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

Of thefe there are feveral forts, fome with finer and ihorter 
teeth, others with them coarfer and longer. 

HATCHET-f etch, in botany, the name by which the Securi- 
daca, a diftindt genus ol plants, is fometimes called. See the 
article Securidaca, Suppl. 

HATCHING (Cycl.)— The artificial method of hatchings eggs, 
as prattued u, Egypt, has been mentioned in the Cyclopedia ; 
and Mr. Reaumur has difcovered, that the heat neceffary for 
this purpofe, is nearly the fame with that mark'd 32, upon 
his thermometer, or that mark'd 96 on Fahrenheit's. If, 
therefore, eggs be kept in this degree of heat, they will as 
certainly batch, as if the parent hen had fat upon them; and, 
indeed, it is impoffible it fhould be otherwife, fince this heat 
anfwers nearly to that of the fkin of the hen, or even of man- 
kind ; fo that the emprefs Livia, as Pliny relates, might truly 
hatch a chicken in her bofom, if (he had but the patience to 
keep an egg there, for the fame number of days that it ought 
to have continued under a hen. 

After many experiments, Mr. Reaumur found, that ftoves, 
heated by means of a baker's oven, fucceeded equally well 
with thofe made hot by layers of dung. The furnaces of 
glafs-houfes, and thofe of the melters of metals, mi^ht, no 
doubt be made to anfwer the fame purpofe. If, therefore, 
an eafy method could be found to regulate the heat of the 
ftove, it would be extremely convenient for bakers or paftry- 
cooks to hatch, with little or ntrexpencq, a very great number 
Append. 
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of chickens ; which they might difpofeof to the country peo, 
pie, to be reared up till marketable. Should a thermometer 
be judged neeeflary tor this purpofe, it will be fufficient to ma" 
on ,t only fuch degrees as are abfolutely neceffary ; by which 
means the inftrument will not only come cheaper, but be 
more readily underftood by the ignorant people, for whofe ufe 
Jt js deiigned. 

Such an inftrument, however, may be wholly difpenfed with • a 
kmp of butter of the fize of a walnut, melted with half as 
much tallow faying to indicate the heat of the ftove with" 
fufficient exaitnefs. When the heat is too great, this mixture, 
wheh is to be kept in a ph.al, will become as liquid as oil 
and when the heat is too finall, ; t wiU remain fijred j n , , 
but,, will flow like thick fyrup, upon inclining the bottle, i 
the ftove be of a right temper. Great attention, therefore, 
fhould be given to keep the heat always at this degree by let- 

c'l'l' n i re ^ air ' ^ ic ^e too great, or (hutting the ftove more 
clole, it it be too finall. 

But this is not all. That all the eggs in the ftove may equally 
(hare the irregularities of the heat, it will be neceffary to (hift 
them from the fides to the center, and vice verfa ; thereby 
imitating what the hens themfelves do by thofe upon which 
they lit; for hens are frequently feen to make ufe of their bills 
to pufh to the outer parts thofe eggs that were neareft to the 
middle part of their nefts, and to bring into that middle part 
luch as before lay neareft to the fides of the fame. 
As to the form of the (loves, no great nicety is neceffary. A 
chamber over an oven will do very well ; only in order to af- 
certain the due degree of heat, it will be neeeflary to have 
phials ot butter, as direded above, in feveral parts of the 
room ; and when the heat wants to be either increafed or di- 
miniflied, it is fufficient to diminifh or increafe the communi- 
cation between the air in the room and that abroad, by ope- 
ning or (hutting fome of the openings made in the wall for that 
purpofe. 

In order to cherifh the new hatch'd chickens, capons may be 
taught to tend them in the fame manner as hens do Mr 
Reaumur tells us, that he has feen above two hundred' chick- 
ens at once, all led about and defended by only three or four 
fuch capons ; which clucked like hens, to call in the chickens 
that had ftrayed too far off; and even redoubled their call, 
when they found any nice bits, to invite the young brood 
to come and pick them up. Nay cocks may be tauuht to do 
the fame office, which they, as well as the capons, wilfcontinue 
to do all their lives afterwards. 

But Mr. Reaumur, not fatisfied with the affiftance he could 
thus procure from cocks and capons, has invented a fort of 
low boxes without bottoms, and lined with furs. Thefe, which 
he calls artificial parents, not only (helter the chickens from the 
injuries of the air, but afford a kindly warmth ; fo that they pre- 
fently grow fond of them, and take the benefit of their (helter 
as readily as they would have done under the wings of a hen. 
For a few weeks after hatching, it will be neceffary to keep the 
chickens in a room artificially heated, and furniihed with thefe 
boxes; but afterwards they may be fafely expofed to the air in the 
court-yard, in which it may not be amifs to place one of thefe 
artificial parents to (helter them, (hould there be any occafion. 
As to the manner of feeding the young brood, they are generally 
a whole day after being batched, before they take any food at 
all ; and then a few crumbs of bread may be given them for a 
day or two, or millet-feeds mixed with the crumbs; after which 
they will begin to pick up infeiSs and grafs for themfelves. 
People in the country, who have plenty of conveniences for 
the raffing of poultry, will hardly give themfelves the trouble 
to hatch chickens in this artificial manner. It is in villages 
near great towns, and principally in the neighbourhood of the 
capital city, that it would be of the greateft importance to 
promote the eftablilhment of this kind of ftoves. Vid. Mr. 
Trembley's Abftract of the Art of Hatching domeftic fowls! 
tranflated from the original treatife of Mr. Reaumur, where ho 
explains every difficulty. 

Hatching of Bees. See the article Bee-WoRM, Suppl. 

Hatching, among miners. Seethe article Digging, Suppl. 

HAVER, a word ufed in fome parts of the kingdom for oats. 
Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

HAUGH, the fame with Haw. See thearticle Haw, Suppl, 

HAUM, Halm, or Ham, among farmers, denotes the 
ftem or (talk of corn, pcafe, beans, &c. from the root to the 
ear. Di£t. Ruft. in vcc. 

HAWK (Supfl.J—MaieHAWK, in falconry, a name given to 
an old (ranch hawk ; which, being ufed to fly, will teach a 
young one. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

HAW- room, the Englifh name of feveral fpecies of Mefpilus, of 
Medlar. See the article Mespilus, Suppl. 

HAWM. See the article Haum, Append. 
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HAZLE,oi-Haz.ei. (Suppl.)— {fltch-BAiLE, anamefometimes 
ufed for the Ubruu, or Elm. See the articles Ulm us and 
Elm, Suppl. 

HEART-iarn. In furfcits, or upon fwallowing without due 
maltication ; when meats are eat tough and fat, or with fari- 
naceous fubftances unfermented ; or when by any accident 
the faliva is vitiated, too fcanty, or not intimately mixed 
with the food, the fermentation becomes tumultuous, the fto- 
mach fwells with air, and this extraordinary commotion being 
attended with an unufual heat, brings on the uneafinefs called 
the heart-burn ; which is remedied by whatever promotes a 
greater fecretion of falvia, or helps to mix it with our ali- 
ment. Pringle, Obferv. on the difeafes of the army, p. 168. 
See the article Fermentation, Append. 

HEART's-ra/S, a name fomctimes ufed for a fpecies of violet, 
otherwifc called Pan/ay. See the article Violet, Suppl. 
It is faidtobegood for ruptures and the falling fickncfs. Ruft. 
Diet, in voc. 

"HEAT (Suppl.) — Heat is found to expand and dilate metals 
confidcrabiy, as uppears from an experiment of Mufchenbroek, 
who tells us, that having prepared cylindric rods of iron, fteel, 
copper, brafs, tin, and lead, he expofed them firit to a pyro- 
meter with two flames ; then fncceffively to one with three, 
four, and five flames. But previous to this trial, he took 
care to cool them equally, by expofing them fome time upon 
the fame ftone ; when it began to freeze, and Fahrenheyt's 
thermometer was at 32 degrees. The effects of which expe- 
riment are digefted in the following table, where the degrees 
of expanfion are marked in parts equal to the n ; !B part 
of an inch. 



Expanfion of 



I Iron I Steel | Copper | Brafs | Tin ] Lead 



By one flame 



I 80 I 85 I 89 I no I 153 I 155 



By two flames, placed 
clofe together 


117 
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220 




2 74 














By two flames 2 I- ( 
inches diftant 


109 


9+ 


92 


141 1 219 | 




263 


By three flames placed 
clofe together 


142 


168 


'93 


2 75 






By four flimes placed 
clofe together 






. 




211 


270 1 


361 


1 




By five flames | 230 j 310 J 3 10 | 377 1 1 



It is to be obferved of tin, tbat it will eafily melt, when 
heated by two flames placed together. Lead commonly melts 
with three flames, placed together, efpecially if they burn 
long. 

From thefe experiments it appears at firft view, that iron is 
the leaft rarified of any of thefe metals, whether it be heated 
by one or more flames ; and therefore is raoft proper for mak- 
ing machines, or inftruments, which we would have free 
from any alterations by heat or cold, as the rods of pendulums 
for clocks, £3V, So likewife the meafures of yards or feet 
fhould be made of iron, that their length may be as nearly as 
pofflble the fame, fummer and winter. 

The expanfion of lead and tin, by only one flame, is nearly 
the fame ; that is, almoft double of the expanfion of iron. It 
h likewife obfervable, that the flames, placed together, caufe 
a greater rarefaction, than when they, have a fenfible interval 
between them ; iron, in the former cafe, being expanded 
117 degrees, and only 109 in the latter j the reafon of which 
difference is obvious. 

By comparing the expanfions of the fame metal, produced by 
one, two, three, or more flames, it appears, that two flames 
do riot caufe double the expanfion of one ; nor three flames 
three times that expanfion, but always lefs ; and thefe expan- 
fions differ fo much the more from the ratio of the number of 
flames, as there are more flames acting at the fame time. 
It is alfo obfervable, that metals are not expanded equally, at 
the time of their melting, but fome more, fome lefs : Thus 
tin began to run, when rarified 219 degrees; whereas brafs 
was expanded 377 degrees, and yet was far from melting. 
Defagul. vol. 1. p. 423, feqq. 
Heat, in Medicine. Great Heats are not fo much the imme- 
diate, as the remote caufe of a general ficknefs, by relaxing 
the fibres, and difpofing the fibres to putrefaction ; efpecially 
among foldiers, and perfons expofed the whole day to the 
fun; for the greateft heats are feldom found to produce epi- 
demic difeafes, till the perfpiration is flopped by wet cloaths, 
fogs, dews, damps, &c. and then fome bilious or 'putrid diftem- 
per is the certain confequence, as fluxes, and ardent inter- 
mitting fevers. Neverthelefs, it mult be allow'd, that beats 
have fometimes been fo great, as to prove the more immediate 
caufe of particular diforders. As when centinels have been 
placed without cover, or frequent reliefs, in fcorching heats ; 
or when troops march, or are exercifec! in the heat of the day : 
or when people imprudently He down and ik-cp in the fun : 
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All thefe circumftances arc apt to bring on diftempers, varying 
according to the feafon of the year. In the beginning of fum- 
mer, thefe errors produce inflammatory fevers ; and, in the 
end of it, or in the beginning of autumn, a remitting fever, 
or dyfentery. Pringle, Obferv. on the Difeaf. of the army, 
p. 79, feqq. 

To prevent, therefore, the effects of intemperate heat, com- 
manders have found it expedient fo to order the marches, that 
the men come to their ground before the heat of the day ; and 
to give ftri£t orders, that none of them fieep out of their tents ; 
which in fixed encampments may be covered with boughs, to 
fhade them from the fun. It is likewife a rule of great im~. 
portance to have the foldiers exercifed before -the- cool of the 
morning is over; for, by that means, not only the fultry heats 
are avoided, but the blood being cooled, and the fibres braced, 
tlie body will be better prepared to bear the heat of the day. 
Lafily, in very hot weather, it has been found proper to 
fhorten the centinels duty, when obliged to ftand in the fun. 
Id. ibid. p. 95. 

HEATH (Suppt.) ~- Mowitai k-He at H, a name fometimes 
given to the Saxifrage of botanical writers. See the article 
Saxifrage, Suppl. 

Berry-bearing Heath, a name fometimes given to a genus of 
plants, called by botantfts Rittpetnum'. See $ic article Empe- 
trum, Suppl. 

Low-pine Heath, the name of a diftinct. genus of plants, called 
by botanilts Corts. See the article Coris, 'Suppl. 

HECKLE, among hemp-drafters. See Hatchet., fupra. 

HECTIC. See the article Consumption, Append. 

HEDERA (Suppl.) ■ — Firginian-Hu d era, the name by which 
Piukenet calls the Menijpermum of Linnarus. See the article 
Menspermum, Append. 

HEDGK-hog, in zoology, the Englifh name of a genus of ani- 
mals,. called by zoologiits Erimueus. See the article Erina- 
CEUs, Suppl. 

Hv.DGE-hog, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants 
called by botanifts Erinaeea, See the article Erinacea 
Suppl. 

Sea Hl;dge-%, the Englifh name of a fcries of lhell-fifb 
called by different authors Ccntronia^ Echini inar'tni, Echino- 
dermata, &c. See Centronia, Append, and Echino- 
derma, Suppl. 

Hebg E-hog-Medica, the name by which fome call feveral fpe- 
cies of Medica, or lucerne. See the article Medica 
Suppl. * 

HEVGE-hog-thi/lle, a name fometimes given to a diftinct o-enus 
of plants, called by authors Cactus. See the article Cactus, 
'■ Append. 

■ H-EDGE-hx/Jbp, a name fometimes given to a difrin£t genus of 
: plants, called by botanifts Digitalis. See the article Digita- 

: us, Suppt. 

Hedge-w«/2W, the name of a genus of plants, known anions 

botanifts by that of Eryfimum. See the article Erysimum? 

Suppl. 
Hedg E-nettle, a name fometimes given to a genus of plants, 

called by botanifts Galeopfts. See the article Galeopsis, 

Suppl. 
Hevg E-nettle-Jbrub, a name by which fome call the Prafmm, 

a diftmcT: genus of plants. See the article Prasium, 

Suppl 
Hedg E-fparrow, the Englifh name of a fpecies of Motaeilla, 

See the article Motacilla, Suppl. 
HEDIUNDA, in botany, a name ufed by fome writers for the 

Cef.rum of Linnsus. See thearticle Cestrum, append. 
HEDYSARUM, in the Linnaian fyftem of botany, the name 

of a large genus of plants ; which that author makes to com- 
prehend the Hedyfarum, Onobrychis, and Jlhagi of Tourne- 

fort. See the articles Hedysarum and Onobrychis, 

Suppl. and Alhage, Append. 
HEEL, among carpenters, denotes an inverted Ogee. See the 

article Ogee, Cycl. 
HE1NASE, among fportfmen, a roe- buck of the fourth year. 

Ruft. Die!:, in voc. 
HELKGUG, in zoology, a name given to the Anas arclica. See' 

the article Duck, Suppl. 
HELEN IUM, in botany, the name ufed by fome for feveral 

fpecies of After, or ftar-woit. Sec the article Star-wort. 

Suppl. 
HELIANTHUS, in the Linmean fyftcm of botany, the name 

by which that author calls the Corona foils, or great fun-flower. 

See the article SvK-flozucr, Suppl. 
HELICHRYSUM, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors 

for the Gnaphalium, or cudweed. See the article Gnapha- 

i.ium, Suppl. 
HELIOTROPE, in botany, the name by which fome call the 

turnfol, a diftinct genus of plants. Sec the article Helio- 

tropium, Suppt. 
Heliotropium is alfo a name ufed by fome for a fpecies- 

of Ricino'ules. See the article Ricinoides, Suppl. 
Heliotropium is likewife ufed by fome for the" Hellanthus, 

Corona folis, or great fun flower. See the article SxjN-Jlower, 

Suppl. 
HELLEBORE, in botany, the Englifh name of a diftinct genus 

of plants. See the article Helleborus, Suppl. 

4 Bajtard- 
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Kj/zW-Hellebore, the name of a genus of plants, called by 
authors Hellcborinc. See the article Helleborine, Suffl. 

ffbite-Hf.zi.EBORE, the name of a genus of plants, other- 
wife called Veratrum. See the article Veratrum, Sifbl, 

HELM, (Cyd.) a term ufed by country people for wheat or rye- 
ftraw, bruifed by thrafhing, or otherwife, and ufually bound 
up in bundles for thatching. See Thatching, Append. 

HELMET-ftozucr, in botany, a name by which fome call the 
Scutellaria, or Cajftda of authors; See the article Cassi- 

DA, Suppl. 

HEMANDIA, (Suppl.) This is an error oftheprefs, for He r- 

nandia See Hernandia, Append. 
HEMEROBIUS, in zoology, a name ufed by fome for the 

fly, cajled Goldtn-eye, and Cbryfipis. See the article Chry- 

sopis, Suppl. 
HEMLOCK, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, 

called by botarrito Ctciia. Seethe article Cicuta, Suppl. 
BaJlard-HEMtocK, the name by which fome call a diftina 

genus of plants, known among botanifls by that of Cimtatia. 

See the article Cicutaria, Suppl. 
HEMP, in botany, the Englifh name of a diftina genus of 

plants, called by botanical writers Cannabis. See Che article 

Cannabis, Suppl. 
BaJlard-hiEMp, tire Englifh name of a genus of plants, called 

by Tournefort Cannabina, See the article Cannabina 

Suppl. 
Wjfir-HEMP, a. name fometimes ufed for a genus of plants, 

called by botanical writers, Bideni. See the article Bidens' 

Suppl. 
liEMp-Agrimwy, a name fometimes, given to a diftina genus 

of plants, called by botanifls Eupalorium. See the article Eu- 

patorjum, Suppl. 
HEN (Suppl.) — tiEK-houfe, a place or building, made for 

fileltering or confining poultry. i)ia. Ruft. in voc. 
HENBANE, (Suppl.) _ K&it'-HENEANE, a name by which 

fome call the Nicotiaua of botanical authors. See the article 

NlCOTIANA, Suppl. 

HEPS, in botany, the fame with lips. See the article Hips 

Append. 
HKliB-Bennct, herba bcncdicla, a name fometimes (riven to a 

diftina genus of plants, called by authors Caryopbyflata. See 

the article Car yophyllata, Suppl. 
HERB-Cbri/lopbcr, herba Cbrijlopboriana, in botany, the name 

of a diftina genus of plants. See the article Christopho- 

eiana, Suppl. 
HERB-GVarrf, in botany, a name fometimes given to a diftina 

genus of plants, otherwife called Angelica. Sec the article 

Angelica, Suppl. 
Herb of grace, a name by which fome call rue. See the article 

Ruta, Suppl. 
HERE-Robcrt, a name fometimes ufed for t\\c geranium, or crane's 

bill. See the article Geranium, Suppl. 
B.EKB-Trefiil, in botany, See the articles Trefoil and Tri- 

folium, Suppl. 
Herb-TWotVv, in botany, a name fometimes given to the violet. 

See the article Viola, Suppl. 
HEKB-True-lo've, the name by which the Herb-Paris is fome- 
times called. See the article HERBA-Paris, Suppl. 
HERB-Twopcncc, the name of a diftina genus of plants, called 

otherwife Lyflmacbia, or Summularia. See the article Lysi- 

machia, Suppl. 
T&tKB-Hftlhw, or Willow-bcrb, a name fometimes given to two 

diftinfl genufes of plants, the Lyflmacbia and Cbamcenerium. 

See the articles Chamjenerium, and Lysimachia 

Suppl. ' 

HtRCULES'j Albeal, the name of a diftina genus of plants, 

defcribed by Linnaeus under that of Panax. See the article 

Panax, Append. 
HEMISPH.*:KIA, a name by which Dr. Hill calls the genus of 

flies, known in Englifh by that of Lady-Cow. 

Ray, and other writers,' have defcribed thefe among the Bee- 



tles. Seethe article Scarab^us, Suppl. 
1ERMIT-//Z>, the name by which fome ca 



HERMIT-//*, the name by which fome call the long-tailed 
Squilla, with a foft tail, and the right claw the larger. See the 
article So^jilea, Append. 

HERMODAC TYLE, Hcrmodailylus, in botany, a name im- 
properly ufed by fome for the Iris, or flower-de-luce of bota- 
nifls. See the article Iris, Suppl. 

The true Hcrmodaayle is the root of a fpecics of Colcbicum, or 
Meadoiu-f,.fron. See the article Me ad ovr-faffron, Suppl. 

HERN, the lame with Heron. See the article Heron, Suppl. 
A Herri at fiege, among fportfmen, is one fending at the 
water-fide, watching for prey. Dia. Ruft. in voc. 

HERN-/W, or Hernery, a place where the Herons breed. 
Id. ibid. 

HERNANDIA, in botany, the name of a diftina genus of 
plants, the charaacrs of which are thefe : The petals of the 
flower are multifid, and placed in a circular order ; the male 
and female flowers ftand on diftina plants. There is no pe- 
ricarpium ; but the cup of the flower is very large, (welled, 
and roundifh ; containing a plicated oval nut, with only one 
cell, and a globofe nucleus, tirmxi Gen. Plant; p. 516. 
We know only one fpecies of this genus, which is the bcr- 
nandia, with a large umbilicated ivy- like leaf, commonly cal- 
led in the Weft- Indies Jack in a box. 
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It is a native of Jamaica, Barbadoes, and other parts of the 
Welt-Indies; and is propagated among us in the gardens of 
the curious, by only Towing the feed in a hot-bed in the fprine. 

- ihey malt be conftantly kept in the back ftove. Vid. Mil- 
ler's Gard. Dia. in voc. 

HERRIOT. See Hariot, Cycl. 

HETEROPYR^, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of 
ferrugineous foffils, compofed of fevcral coats, inclofing a nu- 
cleus of a different fubftance from themfclves, and often loofe, 
and rattling in them. See the article Sideroch-ita. Append. 
Of this genus there are the following fpecies : j. The hard 
bderopyra, with brown and purplifli cruris, and a whitifh- 
green nucleus. 2. The rough, purplifli betcropyra. 3. The 
mil-fliapen betcropyra, with ferrugineous, red, and dufky 
yellow crufts, and a greenifti-white nucleus. 4. The yel- 
low brown, and black betcropyra, with a whitifh nucleus. 
5. The yellow, ferrugineous, and purplifll-crefted betcropyra, 
with a pale-yellow nucleus. 6. The coarfe, yellow,' 'and 
brown- cruftcd betcropyra, with a brownifh-yellow nucleus. 
7. 1 he coarle betcropyra, with brown, black, and oran°e- 
colour'd crufts, and a yellow nucleus. Hill. Hift. Eoff. p. 5 ?6. 

lilGH-tapcr, in botany, a name by which fome call the Ver- 
bafcumoi botanifls. See the article Verbascum, Suppl 

HILL, in the natural hiftory of the Earth, &c. See the article 
Mountain, Suppl. and Append. 

HINNULAR1A, in zoology, a name given by fome authors to 
a Ipecles of Eagle. See the article Pygargus, Suppl. 

HIPPO, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of Coluber, thefcuta 
of whofe abdomen are one hundred and fixty, and the fquamse 
of the tail one hundred. See the article Coluber, Append 

HIPPURIS (Suppl.)—P\l ay has made a great confufion of plants 
under this name. The amients called the Hippuris, or hnrfe- 
tall, Polygonum, on account of its having fo many joints in its 
italics and branches ; this name confounded it with the knot- 
grafs and Pliny has made a defeription from the accounts of 
different authors, which has the charaacrs and qualities of 
both, and therefore fuits neither. 

It is ealy however to trace his errors ; where he fpeaks of the 
ftalka being naked, rufh-like, and brittle, it is plain that he is 
(peaking of the Horfe-tail; and where he gives itfmalloval 
and pointed leaves, it is equally certain that he means this of 
the knot-grafs ; but he adds in one place, that it has a Iar»e 
fpreading root, that it grows in woods and fliady places, and 
that it bears a round fruit like a coriander-feed. Thefe are 
charaaers belonging neither to the horfe-tail nor knot-grafs ; 
and might feem to befpeak this Hippuris a plant different 
from both ; but it rather appears, that Pliny has brought in 
by an error of his own a third plant, to perplex the cafe, 
and is heretranferibing fome author's aceount of theSolomon's- 
(eal, or polygonatum, a name founding like the word poly- 
gonum, and eafily miftaken for the fame word, by fo hafty a 
writer as this author appears to have been. He had before 
err'd in his opinion, that the polygonum and horfe-tail 
were the lame plant ; and here taking the polvgonatum to be 
the fame plant with the polygonum, he has not fcrupled to 
attribute to the horfe-tail whatever he found recorded of the 
polygonatum. 

Hippuris is alfo a name given by Dillenius to the Chara of 
Linnaeus, a diftina genus of plants. See (lie article Cha- 
ra. Suppl. 

HTND-calf, a female hart of the firft year. She fawns in April 
and May. Her flefh is fofter than that of a hart, but not fo 
favoury, and is dreft after the fame manner. If it beroaffed, 
it ought to be larded, dipt in a marinade or pickle, and moift- 
ened while it is roafting. 

HITCHEL,the fame with Hatcbcl. See Hatchel, Appmd. 

HITCHING, in horfemanihip, is to wriggle or move forwards 
by degrees, or to knock the legs together in walking. Dia. 
Ruft. in voc. 

HIV h-drojs, a name fometimes given to crude or rough wax. 
See the article Wax, Suppl. 

HOCK, the 1 feme with H&m. See Ham, Cycl. 

HOG's-fennel, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, 
called by botanifls Peucedanum. See the article Peuceda- 
num, Suppl. 

Hoc-plum, the name of a diftina genus of plants, called by 
authors Spoudias. See the article Spondias, Suppl. 

Hoc-weed, the name of a diltina genus of plants, called 
by LinilKUS Bocrbaavia. See the article Boehhaavia 
Suppl. 

HOLIBUT, or Holybut, in ichthyology, a name given 
by the people of fome parts of England to the Turbott in 
general ; but in other parts, only to the larger fifties of that 
fpecies. 

HOLLI, the Indian name for what the Spaniards call ulli j 
a refinous liquor, which flows fpontaneouily from the ttee 
Holouagbuyil, or Cbilli. It is often mixed with chocolate 
in the making, in the proportion of one fourth part : it gives 
the chocolate in this cafe no very difagreeable flavour ; and it 
becomes a very powerful medicine in dyfenteries. It is ufual, 
however, before the making it, to mix the cacao and Holli 
on an iron plate, and torrify them thoroughly together. Ray'i 
Hift. Plants. 

HOL- 
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HOLLO "W-root, in botany, a name fometimes given to the 
fumaria, or fumitory. See the article Fumaria, Suppl. 

HOLLY ( Suppl. )^ The timber of bally is the whiteft of all hard 
wood, and therefore ufed by the inlayers. See the article 
Marquetry, Cyd. 

It is alio fit for all fturdy ufes, and therefore preferred to all 
others by the mill-wright, turner, and engraver. It makes the 
beft handles and ftocks for tools, flails, cart-whips, bowls, fhi- 
vers, and pins for blocks ; and is excelnt for door-bars, &c. 

Knee-Hoi.i.Y , a name fometimes given to the Rufcus, or butch- 
ers broom. See the article Ruse us, Suppl, 

Sea-HoLLY, the name by which fome call the tryngium of bo- 
tanical writers. See the article Eryngium, Suppl. 

HOLY -thijlle, or Blessed 'Thiflle, a name fometimes given 
to the Cnicus,, or faffron-flower of botanifts. See the article 
Cnicus, Suppl. 

HohY-Rofe, or Rock-Rofe, names given to a diftinft genus of 
plants, called by botanifts Cifius. See the article Cistus, 
Suppl. 

HOMO, Man y in zoology. See the articles Man, Append, and 
Anthropomorpha, Suppl. 

HONE-awf, Slum, in botany, the name of a diftin<5t genus of 
plants. See the article Sium, Suppl. 

HONESTY, in botany, a name fometimes ufed for the Luna- 
ria, or moon-wort. See the article Lunari a, Suppl. 

HONHY -flower, a name by which the Melianthm, a diftin£t 
genus of plants, is called in Englifh. See the article Meli- 

ANTHUS, Suppl. 

Hon ey -fucl'h; Jrrencb HoNEY-fud-le, a name fometimes ufed 
for the Hcdyfarum of botanical writers. See the article Ke- 
dysarum, Suppl. 
Trumpet Honey -juckle, the name by which fome call theP^W- 
dymenum of Toumefort. See the article Periclymenum, 
Suppl. 
Upright Honey -fuckle, the name of a genus of plants, called 

by Linnaeus Lonicera. See the article Lonicera, Suppl. 
HOOD, (Cyd.) — ■ Huod, on (hip-board, is a copper-frame, 
made to goon the top of the chimney, and to fhiftasthe wind 
does, that the fmoke may always fly to leeward. Blanckly, 
Nov. Expofitor, p. 78. 
HOOK-land, or Ope- W, among farmers, land ploughed and 

fowed every year. DicT:. Ruft. in voc. 
HOOPOE, in ornithology, the Englifh name of the Upupa, 

See the article Upup a, Suppl. 
HOP-bornbeam, a name fometimes given to the Carpinus cf bo- 
tanifts. Seethe article Carpinus, Suppl. 
Wdd-Hov, a name fometimes given to the Dodonesa, a diftinct 

genus of plants. See the article Dodonjea, Suppl. 
HOREHOUND. (Suppl,)— Black axjlinking Horehound, 
in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, called by 
botanical writers Ballots. Seethe article Ballote, Suppl. 
Bafe-HoREHQUND, a name by which fome call the Stachys of 

botanifts. See the article Stachys, Suppl. 
Ba/2ard-HcrB.EHOUNH, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, 
called by botanifts Marrubiaflrum. See the article Marru- 
biastrum, Suppl. 
tFater-HoREHQutiD, the Englifh name of a diftincT: genus of 
plants, called by botanifts Lycopus. See the article Lyco- 
pus, Suppl. 
HORNS-aw/ Hedge-hog, the name of a genus of plants, called 

by botanifts Medica. See the article Medica, Suppl. 
HORNBEAM, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of 
plants, called by botanifts Carpinus. See the article Carpi- 
nus, Suppl. 
HORNED-Pc^;', in botany. See the article Poppy, App. 
HORSE (Suppl.) — HoRsE-dung is ufed by gardeners for mak- 
ing hot-beds, being eftccmed fitter than any other for this pur- 
pofe ; but it is to be obferved, that it is fo much the better, 
the higher the Horfe is fed. Ruft. Did. in voc. 
Horse-C befnut, a name given by fome to the Hippocajlanum of 

botanical writers. See the article Hippocastanum, Suppl. 
Scarlet HoRsE-Cbefuut, the Englifh name of a diftincT: genus of 
plants, called by botanifts Pavia. See the article Pavia, 
Suppl. 
HoRSE-heal, a name fometimes ufed for Elecampane, or Hde- 

nium. See the article Helenium, Suppl. 
HoRSE-hoeing, in Hujbandry, SeethearticleHusBANDRY Suppl. 
HoRSE-Jldint, the Englifh name given to a fpecies of Mint. 

See the articles Mint and Mentha, Suppl. 
HoRsE-Radi/h, the name of a diftincT: genus of plants, called 
by botanifts Cocblearia, or Scurvy- grafs. See the article 
CoCHLEARIA, Suppl. 
HoRSE-Jhoe-vetcb, the Englifh name of a diftincT: genus of plants, 
called by botanifts Hippocrepis, or Ferrum equinum. See the 
article Ferrum equinum, Suppl. 
HOSE-in-Hofc, a name given to a genus of plants, called by 

botanifts Primula verts . See the article Primula, Suppl, 
HOSPI rAL(Cycl.) — Camp Hojp'itals are either general or regi- 
mental. 

The general hofpitals are of two kinds, viz. the flying hofpi- 
tal, attending the camp at fome convenient diftance, and the 
ftationary hofpital, which is fixed to one place. In the choice 
of both, it will be better to have them in towns than villages, 
as the former will afford larger wards, befides more of other j 
conveniences : Thefe wards fhould be as airy as poflible. 



As to the drfpofmon of bojpitah, in regard to piefervuig the 
purity of the air, the beft rule is to admit but few patients into 
each ward. It will alfo be found a good expedient, when 
the ceilings are low, to remove fome part of them, and to 
open the garret ftory. The doors and windows may .likewise 
be opened, and ventilators ufed to purify the air of every 
ward. In winter hofpitals, the wards are to be warmed with 
chimneys, and never by ftoves j for, though the latter may 
warm a large ward better, and at a lefs expence, yet by fcaree 
making any draught of air, they will be apt to increafe, its. 
putrid quality ; whereas a fire, kept up in a chimney, acts like 
a conftant ventilator. 

The general hofpiial fhould receive only fuch fick as the regi- 
mental ones cannot conveniently contain, together with thole 
who cannot be moved with the army. Without this difper- 
fion of the fick, the general hofpital, in bad feafons, would 
have a greater number, than could be well attended ; and what 
is equally, if not more pernicious, it would be too much 
crouded, by which means the contagion would fpread, and 
the mortality be rendered more general. 

Regimental hofpitals are of the greatelt importance, and there- 
fore fhould be fupplied with blankets and medicines from the 
public ftures, with an allowance alfo for nurfes and other ne- 
ceflaries. Nor are they to be maintained in the field only, 
but alfo in winter-quarters, as there will always be a great 
many more fick, than can be taken care of in the general 
hofpital. 

Barns, ftables, grannaries, and other out-houfes, but above 
all, churches, make the beft hofpitals, from the beginning of 
June to October : for as the gieateft danger arifes from foul 
air, which cannot be compeniated by diet or medicine, we 
may lay it down as a rule, that the more airy and large the 
hofpitals are, the lefs danger there is of the ficknefs fpreadjng. 
Pringle Obferv. on the Difeafes of the Army, p. 104, feqq. 
HosPiTALjfow, a name given to the malignant catarrhal fe- 
ver, as being frequent in hofpitals. See the article Fever, 
Suppl. 

Dr. Pringle has given us an elaborate account of the rife, 
fymptoms, and cure of this terrible difeafe, in his obfervations 
on the difeafes of the army. It may be owing to a great many 
concurring caufes, but the principal are foul and putrid air, 
occafioned by filth and impurity of any kind. Hence it is no 
wonder that it prevails in marihy countries' after hot feafons, 
and in populous cities ; efpecially if low, and ill-aired, un- 
provided with common fhores, or where the ftreets are nar- 
row and foul, the houfes dirty, water fcaree, and where jails 
or hofpitals are crouded, and not ventilated and kept clean ; 
when in fickly times the burials are within the towns, and the 
bodies not laid deep ; when flaughter-houfes are alfo within 
the walls ; or when dead animals or offals are left to rot in 
the kennels, or on dunghils ; when drains are not provided, 
to carry oft" any large body of ftagnating or corrupted water, 
in the neighbourhood ; when fleih-meats make the greateft 
part of the diet, without a proper mixture of bread, greens, 
wine, or other fermented liquors ; from the ufe of old and 
mufty grain, or what has been damaged by a wet feafon ; or, 
laftly, when the fibres are relaxed by immoderate warm 
bathing. 

When the difeafe comes on flowly, the fymptoms are fmall 
interchanges of heats and cold, trembling of the hands, in;er- 
rupted deep, &c. But when it advances faft, the above fymp- 
toms are all in a higher degree ; and befides thefe, the patient 
is afflicted with great laflitude, a naufea, pains in the back,"a 
conftant pain and confufion in the head, a dejection, of f pints, 
and an uncommon tremor of the hands. If the fick lie warm, 
and have had no preceding flux, the body is generally coiiive j 
but when they lie cold, as they often do in field- hofpitals, the 
pores of the fkin being (hut, a diarrhoea is a common fyrnp- 
tom : in the worft cafes, a flux appears in the laff. ftage ; when 
the ftools are involuntary, colliquative, ichorous, or bloody, 
and of a cadaverous fmell ; which are the effeds of a morti- 
fication of the bowels, and the figns of approaching death : 
fome are never delirious, but all are under a great ftupor or 
confufion. The petechia: are the frequent, but not infepa- 
rable attendants of the fever ; they are fometimes of a brighter 
or paler red, at other times of a livid colour, but are never 
raifed above the fkin. For the moft part, thefe fpots are fo 
little confpicuous, that unlcfs looked for attentively, they may 
efcape notice. They are thickeft on the breaft and back, lefs 
on the legs and arms, and the Dr. never remembers to have 
feen any upon the face. This fever, tho' of the continued 
kind, has often exacerbations at night, with remiffions, and 
partial fweats next day ; and, after a long continuance, is 
apt to change into a hectic, a remitting, or intermitting 
form. 
Prognojlics in it. To have a little dilirium, the ftrength little 
impaired, turbid urine in the decline of the difeafe, and at the 
fame time a gentle fweat or moifture diffufed over the body, 
are reckoned good figns ; and it feems peculiar to malignant 
fevers, that deafnefs is rather a good fign. 
Method of cure. This varies according to the ftate of the dif- 
eafe, which may be diftinguilhcd into three periods ; the firft 
continuing as long as the perfon is able to go about ; the fe- 
cond beginning with his confinement, and the third when the 
pulfe finks, and a ftupor comes on. 4 In 
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In the firft, as well as in the other periods, the cure is princi- 
pally to be aimed at by removing the patient out of the foul 
air. When this cannot be done, the ward or room Should be 
purified by making a fucceffion of air by means of fires, or let- 
ting it in by doors and windows, or diffufing the fteams of vi- 
negar. 

The next thing to be done, is to promote a diaphorefis, 
which, in this period, (hould oniy be attempted by mild fu- 
dorifics, as the fpiritus Mindereri. 

When the (ever is confirmed, contrayerva-powders, with 
nitre, camphor, the common ptifan acidulated, and fuch me- 
dicines as are good in inflammatory cafes, ought to be given. 
Cuftivenefs is to be prevented by emollient clylters. But opi- 

. ates are dangerous, both in this and the third ftage, in which 
the pulfe finks, and ftupor is greater, a delirium impends, 
and petechia: often appear. When this is obferved to be the 
cafe, the iiure and diaphoretic medicines are to make room for 
a decoction .of fnake-root, to which a fmall quantity of 
firong -water may be added. It may alfo be given in 
fubftance from two to four fcruples a day, with fenfible good 
efficls. Towards the decline of the fever, an equal quantity 
of peruvian bark may be joined with the root. Wine is alfo 
an excellent cordial at this period, and may be given either 
made into Whey, or added to the panado, which was the only 
food allowed to the fick. It may be taken from half a pint to a 
quart a day, according to the ftrength of the patient. Perhaps 
there is no rule of more importance, than to give fttict charge 
to the attendants of the lick, never to let the patient, when 
low, remain above two or three hours without taking fome- 
ttiing cordial and nourifhing. But however neceffary wine, 
v . ..ies, and other cordials are in this low ftate of the fever^ 
it ought to be remembered, that they muft never be given with 
an (mention to force a fweat, but only as analeptics, and to 
fupportthe vis vital. If there be danger of a phrenitis coming 
on, it will be proper to call in the affiftance of cpifpaftics. Si- 
napifms too may be ufed when the pulfe is greatly funk. If a 
diarrhoea comes on in the decline of the fever, it is to be mo- 
derated, by adding a few drops or the tindtura tiiebaica, to the 
full quantity of the alexipharmic decoction ; or by givino- a 
fpoontul or two of an aftrmgent mixture. In proportion, 
however, to rhe putrid nature of the (tools, aftringents are 
to be ufed with the more caution. When the fever is over 
there are few but complain of a vertigo, and want of reft, a 
continuation of the deafnefs, and other nervous fymptoms, 
are frequently the confequence of great lownefs ; in which 
' cafe, the pillulse Matthaei are to be given at night, with ana- 
lytics and medicines of the ftrengthening kind. Vid. Prinil/s 
Obfcrv. on difeaf. of army. p. 243 — 278. 

Hospital - Ventilator, See the article Ventilator 
Append. 

HOVEL, properly fignifies a covering, or flicker for cattle, 
made of hurdles, or the like ; but is alfo ufed for any other 
mean building. Ruff. Didt. in voc. 

BOVND(SuppL)— Gaze-HoVKD, or Go/1-Hound, one who 
makes more ufe of his fight than fine!!, from the word gaze, 
to ftare at. 

Thefe dogs make excellent fport with the fox and hare, and 
are much ufed in the north of England, and on champaign 
ground, rather than bufhy and woody places. Diet Ruft. in 
voc. 

HOUSE (Cycl. and Suppl.) — Summer-Hov $i>, a little edifice 
erefled at the corner of a garden, and contrived fo as to let in 
air on all fides ; or to exclude it, as you find proper. Build. 
Diet, in voc. Summer. 

HOUSING (Cycl.) — Housing, among brick-layers, a term 
ufed for a brick which is warped, or is call crooked or hollow 
in burning ; in fuch a cafe, they fay it is boufing. Build. Dia. 
in voc. 

HUMBLE-iK-_/?y is a fpecies of Culex ; it is Ianigerous, and 
has fomewhat obfeure wings. See the articles Humble, 
Suppl. and Culex, Append. 

HtiMiilE-f/mt, a name fbmetimes given to the mime/a, or fenfi- 
tive plant. See the articles Mimosa and Sensitive, 
Suppl. 

HUNGARICUS morbus, a difeafe fo called from its being firft 
obferved in the imperial army in Hungary, in the year 1566 ; 
from whence it fpread over a great part of Europe. 
It is defcribed as a malignant fever, attended with ficknefs at 
the ftomach, a pain and hardnefs about the epigaftric region, 
great thirft from the beginning, a parched tongue, and a 
conftant head-ach, ending in a delirium. It was highly con- 
tagious and mortal, and is fuppofed to have been a compound 
cf the bilious and hofpital fever, taking its rife firft in the 
camp, but acquiring that high degree of malignity from the 
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than to feed the Iw, f verah m s f L with "\ «?M 
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HYACINTH f<!„,il 1 ' „ iJ'ct. Kult. in voc. 

Hyacinth cf Peru, or the Starry Hyacinth f» ffiM r I 

times r/vfii tn a ri.fl- 1 a ;«rAUNTH, names fome- 

™rs bvH,«ot O ?; ge '; US ° f pIantS > k""™ a "»ng ail- 

H k?amV r PH ^ IA (C I d) - Vi "^ fc recommended by Dr 
Kramer, „ a nc ft ^ efpeciail f 

fome powder o. Gimharides is mixed with it. The Receipt 
given by him is, to boil from four to ten grains of ihffi 
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HYPERBOLA '(Cycl.) -Conjugate HvPikBolAs a name 
given to four Hyperbolas, when the firft and fecond Axes of 
two c m f« e Hyperbolas are the fecond and firft Axes of two 
other oppofite Hyperbolas. 

Thus it two oppofite Hyperbolas A M, a m have the line 
A a, for their firft Axis, and the line B b, for their fecond 
Axis; and if two other oppoCte Hyperbolas BS, bs have 
on the contrary B i for their firft Axis, and A /for £ 
fecond Axis, thefe two Hyperbolas B S, A, are fad tote 
conjugate to the Hyperbolas AM, am, and the four together 
are sailed conjugate Hyperbolas. wgeiner 




The Afymptotes H C b, GCg, of the Hyperbolas A M, 
a m, will alfo be the Afymptotes to the Hyperbolas B S, b s. 
See V Hopital, Sect. Coniq. Art. 132. 

HYPERICOIDES, in botany, the name by which Plumier 
calls the Afcyrum of Linnams, a diftinft genus of plants. See 
the article Ascyrum, Append. 

HYPERICUM, in the Linntean fyftem of botany, a large ge- 
nus of plants ; which, according to that author, comprehends 
the Androfamum and Hypericum of Tournefort. See the arti- 
cles Androsemum and Hypericum, Suppl. 

HYPETHRE, in antient architefiure, two rows of pillars all 
about, and ten at each face of any temple, &c. with a Peri- 
ftyle within of fix columns. 
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"ACE A, inapweecl, is comprehended by Linnzeus a- 
mong the" Ccntaaria. See the article Centauria, 
Append. 

JACINTH, in botany^ a name ufed by fome for the 

- hyacinth. See the article Hyacinth, Suppl. 

JACK (Suppl.) — Jack is alio ufed for a well known engine to 
turn a fpit ; for a hurfe or wooden frame to ^iw timber upon ; 

- foran inftrument to pull oft" a pair ofboots ; for a great leathern 
• pitcher to carry drink in ; for a fmal! bowl that ferves as 

■ a -mark at the exerctfe of bowling ; and for a young pike. 
Di£t. Ruli. in voc. 

Jack by the hedge, a name fomctimes given to the TJdafp'i of 
botanical writers. See the article Thlaspi. Suppl. 

Jack by the hedge ts alfo ufed as the name of a fpecies of Hefpe- 
ris. See the article HesperiS, 'Suppl. 

Jack in a hex, the name by which fume call a difKnct" genus of 

. plants, called by botanifts Hermndia, See the article Her- 
NAN-DIA, Append. 

■JACOBS Ladder, a name ufed by fome for the Polemonium of 
botanical writers. See the article Polemonium, Suppl. 

JACOB/EOIDES, hr botany, the" name of a genus of plants, 
.according to Vaillant, but comprehended under the Soli dago by 
Linnaeus. See the article Solidago, Append. 

-JAJL-fever, a name given to the malignant catarrhal fever, as 

. ' being frequent in jails ; it is likewife calfd the hofpital fever, 
for a like reafon. See the articles Fever and Hospital- 
. fever, Append. 

JALAP, a name fomctimes given to the Convolvulus, or bind- 

; . weed of botanifts. See the article Convolvulus, Suppl. 

JAMBS, among carpenters and bricklayers. See the article 
Jaums, Append. 

JANNOCK, a kind of oaten bread, much ufed in the northern 
parts of England, and made of four leaven. Di£t. Ruft. in 
voc. 

JASMINE (Suppl.-) Ilex-leaved Jasmine, the name by which 
the Lantana, a diftin£t genus of plants, is fome times called. 
See the article L antana, Suppl. 

Arahan, or Indian Jasmine, the Englifti name of a genus of 
plants, called by Linnaeus Nyclanthes. See the article Nyc- 
tanthes, A<pend_. 

Scarlet Jasmine j a riaine fometimes given to the Bignonia, or 
trumpet flower. See the article Trumpet -flower,. Suppl. 

J?«£-Jasmine, a name given to the Plumeria of botanical wri- 
ters. See the article Plumeria, Suppl. 

Perfian-} asmin-e, the name by which fome call Lilac. See the 
article Lilac, ■ Suppl. 

Fennel-leaved Jasmine, a name fometimes given to Quamodit. 
See the article Quamoclit, Suppl. 

JASMINOIDES, in botany, the name by which Dillenius calls 
the Lycium, of other botanifts. See the article Lycium, 
Suppl. and Append. 

Jasmin oiDisJpedes, the name improperly given by Dillenius 
to a diftinct genus of plants, called by Linnaeus Cejirum. Sec 
the article Cestrum, Append. 

JASPER, Jajpis, (Suppl.) in natural hiftory, a genus of ftones 
of the S erupt -kind, greatly refembling the finer marbles, or 
femi-pellucid gems. See the article Scrupi, Append, 
yafpers, though commonly reckoned among the precious 
ftones, undoubtedly belong to the ciafs of foffils above refer- 
red to ; being only detached opake maffes of various forms 
and fizes, and compofed of a cryftalline matter, debafed with 
an earthy admixture. It is to this laft ingredient of their 
compofition, that they owe all that variety of colours, and 
difference of opacity, whence naturalifts have fubdivided them 
into no lefs than feven orders, containing the white, the green, 
the red, &C, Jafpers. 

Of the white Jafpers, there is only one known fpecies, the 
hard, fbining, white, marbly Jafper, commonly called the 
Nephritic /tone, on account of its fuppofed virtue in cafes of 
the Hone and gravel. It is found in many parts of America, 
particularly the great river of the Amazons, and worn by the 
natives as an, amulet. As to its medical virtues, they are 
too ridiculous to deferve a ferious refutation ; but its other 
ufes merit the attention of lapidaries, fince it is capable of be- 
ing fafhioned into cups and vafes of a beautiful polifh, and 
great brightnefs. 

Of the green and greenifh Jafpers, we have the following 
fpecies : i. The hard, fine green Jafper. This is found in 
many parts of the world, as Egypt, Tartary, China, &c. 
*md worn as an amulet againft fluxes, haemorrhages, &c 2. 
The foft dufky green Jafper. This ftone, which is of much 
.els beauty and value than the foregoing fpecies, is very com- 
mon in Germany, Italy, France, England, &c. 3. The 
hard bluifh green Jafper, with red variegations. This is the 
■heliotrope of the antients, and bkod-jlone of the moderns. It 



is common in Africa, Egypt, and the Eaft-Indies ; and is 
worked into cups, vafes and-fnufir'-boxes. • - 4. The hard whit- 
ifli-grcen Jafper, which! is the nephritic 'Hone of author. It 
is. found in many parts of America, where the natives fafhion 
it into figures of birds, beafts, -fifties, and other forms j and '"for- 
merly ufed to wear it.hung.totheir lower lips. A thoufand ama- 
zing Tories are told, by very grave authors, of the nephritic 
qualities of this ftone. .5. The hard, yelleWife-green fafosr 
celebrated iikewife. for its nephritic virtues.- -it is found in' fe- 
veral parts of , Americas as alfo in. Germaiiy, Bohemia, and 
fome. other countries of Europe. 6. The bluilh-green, mar- 
blyjr>$4>y variegated with grey and black. 7. 'The hard, 
greyUh-green Jafper, called by -authors the Jade, or Lapis 
divinus,. the divine ftone. 8. The dull, deep green Jafper 
called by different authors Mobchite, Malochites, and Mala- 
chites. 9. The bluiih-green, fofter, dull Jafper. l^his is the 
borea, or fky-coloured Jafper of -the antiems, and makes a 
very beautiful appearance in cups, vafes, and other ornamental 
■things. 10. The dufky-green Jafper, variegated with white 
and nefti colour ; this, tho' a coarfer fpecies than the pre- 
ceding one, .is not without its beauty ■ 

Of the red Jafpers, we know only four fpecies : 1. The 
hard, variegated, purple Jafper : This is the rofe-coloured 
Jafper of authors. It is a very beautiful ftone, and capable 
ot a high polifh. It is found in the Eaft and Weft-Indies, as 
alfo in Germany, Bohemia, and Spain, but of a coarfer 
kind. , 2. The bright red jafper, variegated with white. 
America and Europe both afrbrd this fpecies ; but thofe frum 
the former are the fineft. 3. The dull, purple and white 
Jafper. This, tho' of a coarfe and irregular ftruclurc, is not 
unh-cquently found manufactured into handles of knives, and 
other toys, both in England, Italy, and Germany. 4. The 
hard, dull, flefh-co loured Jafper. It is of an extremely pale 
whitifh red, generally throughout. 

The fourth order ct Jafpers contains thofc of a brown 'co- 
lour, of which we have only one fpecies, the pale- brown^ 
hard Jafper, with purple veins. It is common on the York- 
shire and Suffcx ffiorcs, and -alfo in many of our gravel-pits. 
The fifth order contains the yellowifh Jafpers, of which there 
is only one known fpecies, the yellowifh, hard, variegated 
Jafper. -This is the turpentine- coloured Jafper of the an- 
tients. _ It is very common in the Eaft-Indies ; and we have 
it alfo in Germany, Bohemia, and other parts of Europe, but 
inferior to the oriental ones. 

The bluifh Jafpers conftitute a fixth order ; and of thefe therp. 
are only two fpecies: 1. The pale bluifh Jafper, with black 
veins and clouds ; called by the antients the fmoaky Jafper. 
1. The bluifh, marbly Jafper, variegated, with -white. 
The feventh and laft order of Jafpers contains the black ones, 
whereof there are only two fpecies : r. 'The black, marbly 
Jafper, variegated with white. 2. The black, marbly Jaf- 
per 7 variegated with yellow. Hill, Kift. Eofs. p. 57^ — 
592- ' ' 

JAUMS, among carpenters, denote the door-pofts, as alfo the 
upright pofts at the ends of window- frames. Build. Diet, 
in voc. 
Jaums, among bricklayers, &c. the upright fides of chim- 
neys, from the hearth to the mantle-tree. Id. ibid. 
JAY, in zoology, the Englifh name of a fpecies of Corvus, 
with the upper feathers of the wings blue, variegated with 
black and white. See Corvus, Suppl. 
IBERIS (Suppl.) is alfo the name ufed by fome writers for a 
fpecies of Lepidlum, or dittander. See the article Lepidium 
Suppl. ' " *■ 

ICE-houfe, a building defigned to preferve Ice, for the ufe of fa- 
milies in the fummer fcafon. 

Thefe are more generally ufed in warm countries, than with 
us j particularly in Italy, where the meancft perfon, who 
rents a houfe, is not without his vault or cellar for keemae 
of Ice, l * 

Ice-houfes being much more ufed with us than formerly, it 
may not be amifs to give fome general directions for the 
choice of the fituation, and ftruc~We of them ; as alfo for 
the management of the Ice. 

The fituation, then, fhould be upon a dry fpot of "round ; 
becaufe wherever there is moifture, the Ice will melt : for 
which reafon, too much care cannot be taken to make drains 
all round them. The place fhould likewife be elevated, and 
as much expofed to the fun and air as poflible. 
As to the figure of the building itfelf, the proprietor may 
choofe fuch as pleafes his own fancy ; but a circular form is 
the beft for the well where the Ice is to be preferved, which 
fhould be large in proportion to the quantity to be kept. — It 
is befi to have as much as may fervc two or three years, in 
cafe of a mild winter, when little or no Ice is to be got. At 
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.,, .-Ac-bottom of the well, there mould be a fpace of about two 
feet deep left to receive any moitture which may drain from 
-the Ice i and a fmall drain under ground ihould be laid from 
this, to carry off .the wet. Over this rfpace of two feet "Ihould 
be placed a ftrong grate of wood ; and the fides of the well 
ihould be built oi' brick, at leaft two bricks thick ; for the 
thicker it is, the kfs : danger there will be of the well tefcig: 
affected by any- external caufe. 

When the well, is brought up within .three feet of the fur-, 
face, there mud be another outer arch or wall begun, which 
muft be carried up to the height of the intended arch' of the 
Well ; and if there is another arch turned over 'from this wall, 
it will add to the goodnefs of the houfe. The roof muft be 
high enough above the inner arch, to admit of a door- way 
to, get out the Ice. If -the building is to be covered with flates, 
or tiles, reads fhould be placed confiderably thick under them, 
to keep out the fun and external air ; the thicknefs of fix or 
eight jnches, with a plafttringof hair and lime, will be fuffi- 
cient to prevent all danger. 

The external wall needs not be builtcircular, but of what fi- 
gure the proprietor pleafes. Sometimes the Ice-houfe is fo 
contrived as to have an handfome alcove feat in its front. 
Two feet diameter* is fufficient for the aperture of the mouth 
of the well ; which fhould havea ftone, fo contrived, as to 
flop it up in the exafteft manner; and all the vacant fpace. 
between this aperture and the outer door, fhould be filled up 
with barley-ftraw ; 'and this bft is to be always fhut, before 
the inner door is opened. The building thus finifhed, fhould 
have time to dry, before the.Ice is .put into it. 
If a layer of reads be placed fmooth over the grate at the bot- 
tom of the well, on which to by the /«, it will do better 
than ftraw, which is commonly ufed ; and as to the choice of 
the he, the thinner it is, the eafier it may be broken to pow- 
der : for the fmaller it is broken, the better it will unite, 
when put into the well. In putting it in, care muft betaken 
to ram it as olofe as potfible ; as alio to allow a vacancy of 
about two inches all round next the fide of the well, to give 
pafTage to any moifture occaiioried by the melting of feme 
of the Ice. 

When the lee is put into the well, if a little falt-petre be 
mixed with it at every ten inches,, or foot thicknefs, it will 
caufe the Ice to join more clofely into a folid mafs. Mil- 
ler's Gard. Diet. 

JEAN-Capelle, in ichthyology, a name given by Ru- 
yfch, and fome others, to the fifh called by authors, the 
Faber Indicus, or Indian Doree ; and more .expreffively 
named by Artedi, the Zeus with a forked tail. See the ar- 
ticle Zeus, Suppl. 

JEMBUT, in the materia medica, a name ufed by Avifenna 
and others, to exprefs the feeds in the pods of the carob tree, 
or filiqua dulcis ; which they call Charub or Charnub; and the 
Greeks Ceratium. Thefe feeds contained in the pods of this 
tree, when carefully dryed, ferved the antient ph'yficians as 
weights ; and hence is derived the Greek word Cera'tion for a 
weight which exprefles one of thefe feeds. The Arabian writers 
mention two kinds of this tree Charnub : The one they call 
Alfcemi, and the other Alnabati. Thefe are tranflated Syriaca 
and Nabatbaea filiqua. Piiny, Columella, and all the other an- 
tients who have written on thefe fubje&s, mention the Syrian 
filiqua, or Charnub. This is called Scemi or Xami ; and 
they have alfo mentioned the filiqua Grseca, which is the com- 
mon filiqua. The diftindion Avifenna makes between the 
Syrian and Nabathsean filiqua or Charnub is, that the firft 
was a purgative, and gave relief in colics, and other pains in 
the bowels ; and that the other was an aftringent, and was 
very fuccefsful in the cure of fluxes of blood, particularly in 
profluvia of the menfes ; and that it was for this purpofe both 
eaten and put up as a penary. 

JERGUER, in theCuftom-hoiife, an officer who overfees the 
actions and accounts of the waiters. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

JERSEY, among wool-combers, denotes the fineft wool taken 
out of other forts, by dreffing it with a Jerfey-comb. Diet. 
Ruft, in voc. 

JERXJSALEM-cowflip, a name by which fome call the Pulmo- 
naria of botanifts. See the article Pcjlmon aria, Suppl. 

Jerusalem-/^, a name fometimes given to two diftin£t ge- 
nufes of plants, the Pulmonaria and Phlomis. See the articles 
Phlomis and Pulmonaria, Suppl. 

JESSES denote the ribbons hanging down from garlands and 
crowns ; alfo the fhort ftraps of leather fattened to a hawk's 
legs, and fo to the vervels. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

JESSAMIN, or JESSAMY, in botany, the fame with Jaf- 
mine. See Jasmine, Suppl. 

JESUITS Bark, the name of a medicinal drug, otherwife 
called cortex peruvianus, and quinquina, or qainaquina. See 
the articles Quinquina, Cycl. and Peruvian, Cycl. and 
Suppl. 

Falfe Je suit's- Bark, a name fometimes given to the Balfa- 
mita of botanifts. See the article Balsamita, Append. 

JETAIBA, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for the 
tree which affords the Gum Anime of the fhops. Pijb, p. 60. 

JEWS Mallow, a name by which the cprthorus, a diftinc~f. ge- 
nus of plants, is fometimes called. See the article Corcho- 
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INCENDIARY, Incendiarius, is applied to One who is 'guilty 
of malicioufly fetting fire to another's houfe. This offence is 
called Arfan in our law. . . 

Among the antients, criminals of this kind were to be burnt. 
: §{u% ttdes, acervumque fiumenti juxta domum pofitum fciens, 
prudenfque dob mala -combuff&rit, vintfus, igni necatur. Pi- 
tij'c. -Lex Ant. in voc. ' 

INCINERATED gaits, in Chemiftry, the fame with Hxivial 
falts. See Incineration and Lixivious, Cycl. and 
Salts, Suppl. 

INDEX of Relation, in Algebra, the fame as Scale of Relation. 
See Scale of Relation and Series, Append. 

INDIAN-arrow-roof; in botany, a name fometimes given -to 
the Maranta of botanifts. See the article Maranta, Ap, 

Indian-/%, the name by 'which fome call the Opuntia of bo- 
- tanifts. See the article Opuntia, Suppl. ' 

Indian god-tree, the name given by fome to a fpeeies of fig- 
tree. See the article Ficus, Suppl. 

Indian-tW, a name given to the Cannacorus of botanical 
writers. See the artic-le-CAKN acorus, Suppl. 

INFARCTION of the Liver. See Hepatis infarclus, Sup. 

INFLAMMATION of the Eyes, the fame with what phyficians 
call Ophthalmia. Seethe article Ophthalmia, Cycl. 

INFLAMMATORY Difeafes. To thefe are to be referred 
coughs, pleurifies, penpneumonies, acute rheumatifms, In- 
flammations of the brain, bowels, and other parts, attended 
with a fever ; alfo lefTer Inflammations without a fever, and 
fevers of an inflammatory kind, where no part is fo peculiarly 
affe&ed as to give name to the difeafe. And, laftly, all chro- 
nic diforders arifmg from Inflammations, whereof the chief are 
old coughs, conlumptions, and the rheumatifm without' a 
fever. 

All thefe difeafes are the confequences of catching colds, and 
are prevented by the fame means as colds. See the article 
Cold, Append. 

Bleeding is the moft ' indifpenfible remedy in the cure of all 
inflammatory difeafes, and therefore to the. delaying this, tt>o 
long, or not repeating it, it is owing, that .colds end in dan- 
gerous fevers, rheumatifms, or confumptions. See the article 
Bleeding, Append. 

In all inflammatory diforders, the principal intention of cure 
is to diminifh the force of the blood, to thin it, and to relax 
the fibres j on which account, bleeding, attenuants, and.dia- 
phoretics, are the chief remedies. An early fweat tends, alfo 
to prevent an inflammatory fever ; for which purpofe, the di- 
aphoretic draught of the Edinburgh difpenfatory is recom- 
mended ; or, inftead of it, a fpoonful of the plain Spiritus 
Mindereri may be given every two hours, till a fweat breatcs 
out ; or two fcruples of the fait of hartfhorn, faturated with 
about three fpoonfuls of common vinegar, may be given In 
one draught at bed-time. Pringle, Obferv. on the the Dif- 
eafes of the army, p. 73, 7.7, 127, feq. 

Inflammatory fevers. Thefe may be diftinguimed .into 
two ft ages ; the firft whilftthc pulfe continues hard, in which 
it is proper to bleed ; and the fecond, when, the infla mmatory 
fymptoms ftill remaining, the pulfe is too low for that evacu- 
ation. In this laft ftate, blifters are the chief remedy, and ' 
which, except in a few fingular cafes, are not to be ufed 
fooner. If the blifters are large, it is better to apply them 
gradually, than many at a time, It is ufual to begin with the 
back, and, if necefiary, to apply them next to the legs or 
thighs, referving the arms lair, that the patient may be fo 
much the longer conveniently moved. In great lownefs, at- 
tended with a delirium, finapifms applied to the foles of the 
feet, have frequently more efficacy than blifters, in railing the 
pulfe, and relieving the head. 

If the body has been coftive before the difeafe, it is proper to 
open it by a laxative, after bleeding ; and after recovery, fome 
lenient phyfic is generally requifite, for preventing a too hafty 
repletion incident to convalefcents, upon indulging their ap- 
petites. Pringle, Obferv. on the Dif. of the army, p. 134. 
There is no caution more necefiary to a young phyfician, 
than to abftain from all opiates throughout thefe fevers, how* 
ever much the patient may complain of pain or watchful- 
nefs. Indeed, if the fever be accompanied with a diar- 
rhoea, which is not critical, the loofenefs is to be gradually 
checked by diafcordium, after giving rhubarb, and endea 1 - 
vouring to turn the humours to the fkin by the ufe of diapho- 
retics, (omitting the nitre) with the ufe of the white decoction 
for common drink. Id. ibid. 136. 

INK-fiJh, the fame with the Sepia, or cutrle-fifh. This ani- 
mal, when it is in danger of being taken, emits a black liquor 
like ink, out of its mouth in confiderable quantities, whereby 
the water being obfeured, it finds an opportunity of efcapingj 
and from this property it has got the name of the Ink-fijh. See 
the article Sepia,- Append. 
INSECTS. (Suppl — Dr. Hill, inhishiftory of animals, has 
eftabliflied a new fyftem of Infecls; which is this : 
He firft fubdivides them into three general feries, each whereof 
comprehends under it feveral claffes, and thofe again many di- 
itinci genera. 

The firft feries of Infecls is called Apteria ; becaufe under 
it are comprehended all Infecls of what kind foever, having 
neither wings nor limbs. 
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Of this feries there are two clafles, the Anarthra and Poda- 
ria. See the articles Awarthra and Podaria, Append. 
The feeond feries of Infefts is called Pteraria, as compre- 
hending all the winged kinds. 

Of this feries there are likwife two orders or fuhdivifions : I. 
The Pteraria Diptera, or Infecls with two wings. 2. The 
Pteraria Tetraptera, or thofe with four wings. See the article 
Pteraria, &c. Append. 

The third and laft feries of Infecls is called Gynmarthridia, 
and comprehends all thofe Infecls which have foft and naked 
bodies, furnifhed with limbs. See Gymnart'hridia. 

INTERCALATION. See the article Interpolation, infra, 

INTERMITTING fever. See the article Bilious fever, 
Append. 

INTERPOLATION, (Cycl.) in algebra, is ufed, for the find- 
ing an intermediate term of a feries, its place in the feries being 
given. This is alfo called Intercalation. 
The method of doing this is called the Method of Interpo- 
lations ^ or Intercalations. 

When the algebraic equation of the feries is given, the term 
required, whether it be a primary or intermediate term, may 
be found by the refolution of affected equations ; but when 
this equation is not given, as it often happens, the value of 
the term fougBt mult be exhibited by a converging feries, or 
bythequadraiure ot curves. See Stirling, Method. Different. 
p. 86. feq; Meier, in act. petrop. Tom. II. p. 180, feq. 
When the firft, feeond, or other fucceffive differences of 
the terms of a feries become at laft equal, the interpolation 
of any term of fuch a feries may be found by Sir Ifaac Newton's 
Differential Method. SeeDiFFERENTiAL Method, App. 

INTERSCENDENT, in Algebra, is applied to quanti- 
ties, when the exponents of their powers are radical quan- 
tities. Thus % r ** ', z * , &c. are interfcendent quantities. 
Euler, introduct, ad Analyf. infinit. Vol. i. pag. 6. Hence, 
an inter -/undent Series or Function is eafily undei flood. See 
the article Function, Append. 

IN-TURN, among wieftlers, is when one puts his thigh be- 
tween thofe of his adverfary, and lifts up his thigh. Diet. 
Ruft. in voc. 

JOCKEY, in the management of horfes, the perfon who trims 
up, and rides about horfes for fale. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

JOCKLET, or YOCLET, a term ufed in fome parts of 
Kent for a little farm which requires but one yoke of oxen to 
till it. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

JOHN'S bread, or St. John's bread, a name fometimes given 
to the teratoma, or carob-tree, called by Tournefort Sitiaua, 
See the article Siliqua, Suppl. 

John's, or Sweet John's, a name fometimes given to the 
Caryophyllus, or pink. Seethe article Pink., Suppl. 

JOINT-C&/-& of the Acatery, See thearticlc Acatery, Cycl. 

JOKY. See the article Jockey, Append. 

JONQUIL, a name given by fome to the Narcijfus of botanifts. 
See the article Narcissus, Suppl. 

JOVIS barba, in botany, the name of a diflinct genusof plants. 
See the article Barba Jovis, Suppl. 

IRON (Suppl.) — For the expanfion of Iron by heat. See the 
article Heat, Append. 

iROH-zuood, in botany, the name of a genus of plant?, called by 
botanifts Sideroxylum. See the article Sideroxylum, 
Append. 

Filings of Iron, in medicine, when reduced to an impalpable 
powder, is an excellent form to be given in female disorders, 
in which the body is weak, languid, and full of acidities; the 
juices are themfelves the belt menttruum in the world for it, 
as appears from its producing eructations of the fmell of gar- 
lick, and by its tinging the excrements as black as ink. The 
natural heat, before wanting, is always excited by this means. 

IRRIGATION, Irrigatio, denotes the watering of a meadow, 
garden, &c. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

XSARUS, in zoology, a name given by the antients tothecha- 

moy-goat. Seethe article Rupicapr a, Suppl. 
■ISOPERIMETRICAL (Cycl.)— Ifperhnetrical lines and fi- 
gures have greatly engaged the attention of mathemati- 
cians fince the invention of fluxions. The analyfis of the 
general problem concerning figures, that among all thofe of 
the fame perimeter produce maxima and minima, was given 
by Mr. James Bernoulli, from computations that involve fe- 
eond and third fluxions. a And feveral inquiries of this na- 
ture have been fince profecuted in like manner, but not al- 
ways with equal fuccefs. Mr. Mac Laurin, to vindicate 
the doctrine of fluxions from the imputation of uncertainty, 
or obfeurity, has illuftrated this fubject, which is commonly 
confidered as one of the moll abftrufe parts of this doc- 
trine, by giving the refolution and compofition of thefe 
problems by firft fluxions only ; and in a manner that fug- 
gefts a fynthetic demonftration, ferving to verify the folution h . 
[ a Analyf s rnagni problematis ifoferimetrici, Act. erudit. 
Lipf. 1701. p. 213, feq. b See Mac La win's Fluxions, 
B. I. chap. 13. p. 4.86, feq. See alfo Mem. Acad. Scienc. 
1706. 1718. and Jo. Bernoulli, oper. Tom. I. p. 202, 20S, 
424, feq. Tom. "II. p. 235, feq.] 

ISSUES (Suppl.) — IJjues above the flioulder-bhdcs arc good 
in afthmatic cafes j and Dr. Mead thinks that their benefit 
in this and fome other diftempers, lies not only in giving vent 
5 
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to the humours, but lfkewife in leffening the over great tenfion 

of the nerves. Monit. et Pract. medic, cap. v. 

The ufe of Ijfues or fetons, made in the fide on the part moffc 

affected, is recommended inftead of bleeding in coniuiriptive 

cafes. See the article Consumption, Append, and Issue, 

Suppl. 

ITCH (Cycl.) —Sulphur is fpecific in this diforder, being both 
more iafe and more efficacious than mercury. For unlefs a 
mercurial ointment were to touch every part uf the fkin, there 
can be no dependance on it j whereas by a fulpbureous one, a 
cure may be procured only by partial unctions. 
It would feem, as if the /re/;- infects, like other animals, were 
killed by the fleams of brimftone, though only raifed by the 
heat of the body. 

As to the internal ufe of mercury, which fome have accounted 
fpecific, there are many inftances of' people who have under- 
gone a complete falivation for the cure of the venereal difeafe, 
without curing the Itch. 

A pot offulphureous ointment may be prepared thus : takeofcom- 
mon fulphur one ounce ; of the root of white hellebore,- two 
drams ; or one dram of crude fal ammoniac; make them into 
an ointment with two ounces and an half of hog's lard. This 
quantity will ferve for four unctions, once every night. But 
to prevent any diforder that might arife from flopping too 
many pores at once, it will be proper to anoint only one fourth 
of the body at one time. 

Though the Itch may be thus removed by one pot of ointment, 
it will be proper to renew the application, and to touch the 
parts moil affected, for a few nights longer, till a feeond quan- 
tity, equal to the firft, is alfo exhaufted ; and, in the worfi 
cafes, to fubjoin the internal ufe of fulphur. Now, as the 
fumes of the fulphur may heat the blood,' at a time when the 
perfpiration is fo much impeded, the patient fhould live all the 
while on a cool diet, and guard againft cold. If he be of a 
full habit, or in any degree feverifti, it will be proper to 
bleed and take phyfic ; otherwife, neither of the two eva- 
cuations is necefiary. See the article Scabies, Suppl. 

iTCH-animal, a. creature found in the puftuies of the Itch ; it 
is a fpecies of Acarus. See the article Acarus, Append. 

JUCCA, in botany, the name of a diflinct genus of plants, 
otherwife called Yucca. See the article Yucca, Suppl. 

JUCKING, the notes of a cock-partridge, inviting the hen to 
come to him. Thefe ferve the fportfman in good ftcad for 
finding the places where they are. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

JUCURUTA, a very beautiful fpecies of owl, found in the 
Brazils, and variegated with black and yellow. 

JUFFERS, among carpenters, a term ufed for pieces of wood, 
about four or five inches fquare, and of feveral lengths. 

JUGLANS, in the Linnaean fyftem of botany, the name of a 
diflinct genus of plants, called by Tournefort fimply Nux; 
and in Englifh the Walnut-tree. See the article Nux,. 
Suppl. 

JUjUBE-rw, the Englifh name of a diflinct genus of plants, 
called by authors Ziziphus. See the article Ziziphus, 
Suppl. 

JULIANS, the name of a diflinct genus of plants, caMed by 
botanifts He/peris. Sec the article Hesperis, Suppl. 

}XJLY-f owcrs, the Englifh name for feveral fpecies of Caryo- 
phyllus, or pink. See the article Pi nk, Suppl. 

JUNCUS odoratusj aromaticus, and rotundas, in botany, names 
given to the Sch tenant h. See the article Sch^enanth, 
Suppl. 

IVORY (Cycl. and Suppl.)— Staining or Dying of Ivory. To 
ftain Ivory of a fine green colour, take to two parts of verdi- 
greafe one part of fal armoniac. 

JVTTY-heads, in the fea-language, platforms ftanding on piles, 
near the docks, and projecting without the wharfs for the more 
convenient docking and undocking fhips. Blanckley, Nav. 
Expofitor, p. 84. 

JUG, a fort of earthen pot, or pitcher, to hold drink ; alfo a 
term ufed in many parts for a common, pafture, or meadow. 
Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

JUNAMES, in hufbandiy, denotes land fown with the fame 

grain, as it had been the preceding year. 
JUPITER' s- beard, the Englifh name of a diflinct genus of 
plants, called by Tournefort Barba fovis. See the article 
Barea Jovis, Suppl. 
IVY (Suppl.) — Ground-U'Y, Hedera terreflria, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe ; the cup is 
a one-leaved perianthium, tubulated, cylindric, ftriated, very 
fmall, and permanent; with its mouth divided into five acu- 
minated, unequal fegments. The flower is monopetalous, 
and ringent ; the tube is {lender and comprefted, the upper 
lip being erect, obtufe, and femibifid ; the under one patent, 
large, obtufe, and trifid. The {lamina are four, ftanding 
under the upper lip of the flower ; each of the two pair of 
anthers is arranged in the form of a crofs. The germ en of 
the piftil isquadrifid ; the ftyle is filiform, and inciinated ; the 
ftigma bifid and acute. There is no pericarpium bc-fide the 
cup; the feeds, which are ovated, and four in number, being 
contained in it, Lbouei Gen Plant, p. 269. 
firginian-lvy, a name ufed by fome writers tor the Msnifper- 
mum, a diflinct genus of plants. See the article Menisper- 
mum, Append. 
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KA B, in Jewifh antiquity. See the article Cab, Suppl. 
KjEMPEERIA, in the Linnaean fyftem of botany, 
the name of a genus of plants, the characters of which 
are thde : The cup is a fimple fpatha, confifting only 
of one leaf, and opening on one fide. The flower confifts of a 
fingle petal ; the tube is long and thin, the limb is plane, and 
divided into fix parts, three of the fegments being alternately 
lanceolated in figure, and equal in fize ; two other of the 
fegments are of an ovated form, and the fingle lower one is 
divided into five parts, which are each vertically cordated ; all 
the fegments are equal in length. The ftamen is a fingle fila 
ment, of a membranaceous ftructure, and fomewhat ovated 
figure, and is emarginated. The anthera is of a lineal figure, 
it grows to the filament all its length, and fcarce emerges out 
Of the tube of the corolla. The germen of the pift.il is 
roundifh ; the ftyle is of the length of the tube, and the 
ftigma is obtufe. The fruit is a roundifh, and fomewhat tri- 
gonal capfule, compofed of three valves, and containing 
three cells, in each of which there are a great number of feeds. 
Vid. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 4. 

The root of the Ka??r!pfer'ta y of which there is only one 
known fpecies, is the Galangal of the fhops. See the article 
Galangal, Suppl, 

KAHIASEE, in the turkifh court, an officer of ftate, anfwer- 
ing to our mafter of the ceremonies. 

KANTREF, or Kantrev. See the article Canteed, 
Suppl. 

KAREE, a kind of Cinnamon. See the article Cinnamum, 
Suppl. 

KARLE (Cycl.) — Kaele-Zi^, a term ufed by country 
people for the latter green hemp. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

KASTRIL, in zoology, the fame with Kejlril, a bird of the 
hawk -kind. See the article Kestril, Suppl. 

KATKIN. See the article Catkin, Suppl. 

KEELERS, in the fea language, fmall tubs for holding fluff to 
grave a fhip's bottom. Blanckley, Nav. Expof. p. 85. 

KEEVE, or Keever, a large tub, or brewing veftel, in 
which ale or beer ferments before it is tunned. Diet. Ruft. 
in voc, 

KENNEL, a term ufed indifferently for a puddle, a water- 
courfe in the ftreets, a houfe for a pack of hounds, and the 
pack or cry of hounds themfelves. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 
Among fportfmen, a fox is faid to kennel, when he lies clofe 
in his hole. Id. ibid. 

KERSEY, a kind of coarfe woollen cloth, made chiefly in 
Kent and Devonfhire. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

KESITAH. This word is to be met with in Genefis % and in 
Job fa ; and is translated in the feptuagint and vulgate Sheep 
or Lambs. But the Rabbins and modern interpreters are gene- 
rally of opinion, that Kefitab fignifies rather a piece of mo- 
ney. Bochart and Eugubinus are of opinion the feptuagint 
meant Mints, and not Lambs ; in Greek becatonmnon, sHa.Totf4.wv 
inftead of iJuxroi uurm. Now a Mina was worth fixty Hebrew 
fhekels, and consequently fix pounds fixteen fhillings and ten 
pence halfpenny fterling<\ M. de Pelletier of Rouen, is of 
opinion, that Kefitab was a Perfian coin, ftamped on one fide 
with an archer [Kefitab, or Kefetb, in Hebrew, fignifytng a 
Bow) and on the other with a Lamb ; that this was a goid 
coin known in the eaft by the name of a Daric rf , and was in 
valu'e about twelve livrcs and ten pence French money. Seve- 
ral learned men, without mentioning the value of the Kefitab, 
fay it was a filver coin, the impreflion whereof was a fheep ; 
for which reafon the feptuagint and vulgate translate it by 
this name. Calmet is of opinion, that Kefitab was a purfe 
of gold or filver. In the eaft they reckon at prefent by pur- 
fes. The word Kifla in Chaldee fignifies a meafure, a veflel. j 
And Euflathim fays, that Kifia is a Perfian meafure. Jona- 
than and the Tar gum of Jerufalem tranfiate Kefitab a pearl e . 
[* Gen. XXXIII. 19.— " Job XLII. 11— Or Ninepounds 



I Enghjb, fuppofing, as Dr. Prideaux does, that a fhefec! 
is worth three fhillings.— * A Daric is a piece of gold, worth, 
as Dr. Prideaux fays, five and twenty fhillings Englijb See 
his Connect. P. I. p. 101.— « See Calmet Comment, upon 
Gen. XXXIII. 19. Gen. XXV. 12, he. and Diet. Bibl.] 

KEY (Suppl.) — ■ KEYS, a name commonly given to she feeds 
of afh-trees. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

KID, in zoology, the Englifh name of the young of goats. See 
the article Goat, Suppl. 

KIDNEYS (Cycl.) — The lymphatic vefTels of the Kidneys 
appear upon blowing by the ureter into the pelvis of the 
Kidney. See Hift. de V Acad, des Sciences, 1733. 

Kimi¥.Y -bean-tree, the name by which fome call the Glycine. 
See the article Glycine, Suppl. 

KiDHEY-wort, in botany, a name prorntfeuoufly ufed for two 
diftinct genufes of plants, called by botanifts Geum, and Co- 
tyledon. See the articles Geum and Cotyledon, Suppl. 

KlLLOS,a name given by the miners of Cornwall to a ftone of the 
flatc kind, found in the mines there. Seethe article Growan, 
Suppl. 

KINE, in zoology. See the articles Cow and Bo , Suppl. 

KIN G-fi/ljir, the Englifh name of a genus of birds, called by 
zoologifts Ifpida. See the article Ispida, Sup.pl. 

Kib: G's-fpear, a name fometimes ufed for the Afphodclus of 
botanifts. See the article Asphodelus, Suppl. 

KINKS, in the fea language. When ropes are new, or too hard 
laid, they are apt in folding, to make turns, which are called 
Kinks, Blanckley, Nav. Expof. p. 16. 

KIPE, a kind of ofier bafket, wide in the middle,- and narrow 
at both ends, ufed for taking fifth. Ruft. Did:, in voc. 

Kipe is alfo the name of a game, which confifts in throwing 
fomethtng into a hole, called the JEtfe-hole". 

KIRTLE, a term ufed for a fhort jacket ; alfo for a quantity of 
flax, about an hundred Weight. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

KITE, in ornithology, the Englifh name of a bird of the 
hawk-kind, with a brown body, and a white head ; its tail is ■ 
forked, and the wings are immoderately long and large, mea- 
furing nearly three times the length of the body. See the ar- 
ticle Milvus, Suppl. 

KLE1NIA, in the Linnaean fyftem of botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The cup 
is cylindric, and covered with fquam.'e ; the compound 
flower is tubulofe ; the proper one infundibuliform, infenfibly 
terminating in a tube ; the ftamina are five very fiiort capil- 
lary filaments ; the anthers are cylindraceo-tubiilofe ; the 
germen of the piftil is coronated ; the ftyle is filiform, and 
of the length of the ftamina ; the ftigmata are two, oblong, and 
revolute. There is no pcricarpium. The feeds are folitary, 
oblong, and covered with very long capillary down. The 
receptacle is naked, plane, and punctated. Linneei Gen* 
Plant, p. 394. 

Linnaeus queries whether this genus be not the fame with the 
Tithymaloidei of Tournefort. See the article Tithyma- 

LOIDES, Suppl. 

KNAG, a term ufed by country people for a knot in wood 5 

alfo for the branches which grow out in the hart's-horns, near 

the forehead. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 
KNEE-/W//;, or Knee-/jc//v, the name by which fo me call the 

Rufcus, or Butcher's-broom. See the article Ruscus, Suppl. 
KNIGHT's Crofs, a name fometimes ufed for the Lychnis, 

a diftinct genus of plants. See the article Lychnis, Suppl. 
KNOLL, a term ufed in many parts of the kingdom for the top;' 

of a fmall hill, or for the hill itfelf. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 
KNOT-toT(«, in botany, the name by which fome call the 

Rubus. See the article Rubus, Suppl. 
KtiOT-gra/s.( Suppl.) — Mountain KsoT-grafs, or fingle K.KOT- 

grafs, the name fometimes given to a diftinct genus of plants^ 

called by botanifts Paronychia. See the article ParoSy-* 

chia, Suppl. 
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LABURNUM, in botany, the name ufed by Rlvinus, 
for the cytifus of other botanifts. Seethe article Cvri- 
sus, Suppl. 
LACRYMA Jobi, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The 
male flowers are formed into a lax fpike ; the female ones 
are fewer in number, and ate fituate at the bafe of the male 
fpike on the fame plant. In the male flowers the cup is a 
glume, containing two flowers, and has no awns ; the corolla 
is alfo a glume, without any ariftae or awns. The ftamina 
are three capillary filaments ; the anthers are oblong, and 
quadragonal. In the female flowers, the cup is alfo a glume, 
containing two flowers, as is the corolla, both being without 
any awns. The germen of the piftil is of an oval form ; the 
ftyle is fliort, and divided into two parts. The ftigmata are 
two in number, corniculated, and longer than the flower. 
The feed, which is fuigle and roundiih, is covered by the in- 
durated cup. Vid. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 445. 

LADDER to heaven, the name by which fome call the Poly- 
gonatum, a difh'n£f. genus of plants. See the article Poly- 
gon atum, Suppl. 

LADIES bcd-jlraw, in botany, the Englifh name of a diftinft 
genus of plants, called by botanifts Gallium. See the article 
Gallium, Suppl, 

Ladies bower., or Virgin's bower, names given to a diftin£f. genus 
of plants, called by botanifts Clemaiit'ts. See the article Vir- 
gin's bower, Suppl. 

Ladies comb, or Venus's comb, in botany, the name of adiflincl 
genus of plants, called by botanifts Scanelix. See the article 
Scandix, Suppl. 

LADLE (Suppl.) — hADhZ-boards, tbofe boards difpofed on the 
circumference of the water-wheels of over-fhot mills ; form- 
ing hollows, or receptacles not unlike ladles to receive the 
water that falls upon the wheel. See the article Water- 
Wheel, Append. 

Ladies finger, the name by which fome call a fpecies of Vulnc- 
raria. See the article Vulner aria, Suppl. 

Ladies mantle, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
known among authors by that of Alchimitla. See the article 

ALCHIMILLAj Suppl. 

Ladies feat, a name fometimes given to a diftinct genus of 

plants, called by botanifts Tarnuus. See the article Tam- 

nus, Suppl. 
Ladies traces, a name fometimes ufed for the Orchis, a diflin£t 

genus of plants. See the article Orchis, Suppl. 
LADY cow, the Englifh name of a genus of beeiles, called by 

fome Hemifphtsria. See the articles Scarab^eus, Suppl. 

and Hemisphjeria, Append. 
LAKE-wcca', in botany, a name fometimes ufed for the Per- 

Jicarta, or arfmart. See the article Persicaria, Suppl. 
LAMB's Lettuce, a name by which fome call the Vakriunella, 

a dijfrnct genus of plants. See the article Valerianella, 

Suppl. 
LAMPADIAS is ufed by fome authors for a kind of bearded 

comet, which, as they pretend, refembles a burning lamp, 

being of feveral fhapes ; its flame or blaze tapering upward 

fometimes like unto a fword, and being at others double or 

triple pointed. 
LANIARDS. See the article Lanniers, Suppl. 
LANIO, in ornithology, the name ufed by Linnaeus for the 

butcher-bird. See thearticle Lanius, Suppl. 
LANNAR, in ornithology, a bird of the hawk-kind. See the 
LANYARDS. Seethe article Lanniers, Suppl. 

article Lannarius, Suppl. 
LAPIS Calamifiaris, in natural hiftory. See the article Cala- 

minaRis Lapis, Suppl. 
LAPPA, in botany, a name ufed by fome for the Xanthium, 

or burdock. See the article Xanthium, Suppl. 
LAPWING, in ornithology, the Englifh name of the black- 

brcafted Tringa, with a hanging creft. See the article Trin- 

ga, Suppl. 

Were the Lapwing lefs common, it would be highly efteemed 

for its beauty. It is very frequent in our fenny countries, and 

in the wet places of moft other parts of Europe. 

Authors have defcribed it under the names Vandlus, Capra, 

and Capella. See the article Capell a, Suppl. 
LARCH-fr^, in botany, the Englifh name of a diftincl genus of 

plants, called by botanifts Larix, See the article Larix, 

Suppl. 
LASER-Tuorr, in botany, the name of a di(lin£f. genus of plants, 

See the article Laserpitium, Suppl. 
LASK, a term ufed by farriers for a Joofenefs in horfe c , fre- 
quently fatal to them. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 
LATCHEI'S, the fame with Lajkets, See the article Las- 

jcets, Suppl. 
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LATHYRUS Is alfo a na'me ufed by fome for the Nijft/Ha of 
others. See the articles Lathvrus and Nissolia, Suppl. 

LAVENDER, the Englifh name of a diitinct'genus of plants, 
called by authors Lavendula. See the article Lavendula, 
Suppl. 

Cotton Lavender, the name by which fome call the Santolina 
of botanifts, a diftinci genus of plants. See the article San- 
to 1. in a, Suppl. 

French Lav en der, a name fometimes given to adiftincl genio 
of plants, called by authors Stoechas. See the article Stoe- 
chas, Append. 

Hollow- leaved Sea Lavender, a name fometimes ufed for a 
fpecies of Sarracena. See the article Sarracena, Suppl. 

Sea Lavender, the Englifh name of a diftinct genus of plants, 
known among botanifts by that of Limoniu'mv See the ar- 
ticle Limonium, Suppl. 

LAVER, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, 
called by botanifts T'remella. See the articleTREMELLA,6'tt/>/>/. 

LAUREL, Laurus, in botany, the name given by Linnieus to 
alarge genus of plants. See the article Laurus, Append. 

Alexandrian Laurel, a name fometimes given to the Jiufcus 
or butcher's broom. See the article Ruscus, Suppl. ''' 

Dwarf Laurel, or /purge Laurel, names fometimes 
given to the Thymel&a of botanifts. See the article Th y- 
meljea, Suppl. 

Portugal Laurel, the name of a diftincl genus of plants, 
called by authors Padus, or Lauro-Cerafus . See the article 
L>AVRO~CeraJus, Suppl. 

Sca-Jide Laurel, a name fometimes given to the Phyllanthus, 
a diftincf. genus of plants. See the article Phyllanthus, 
Suppl. 

LAUROTAXA, in botany. See thearticle Ruscus, Suppl. 

LAURUS, in the Linhxan fyftem of botany, 'the name of 3 
large genus of plants, comprehending the Laurus, or com- 
mon bay-tree, of Tuurnefort ; the Cinnamon-tree, the Cam- 
phor-tree, and the Perfea, Borbonia, Ben%oe, and SaJJ'afraji 
of others. 

The characters of this genus are thefe : There is no calyx, the 
corolla much refembies a calyx, and has been miftaken for 
one; it confifts of fix erect, hallow, ovo-acuminated petals, 
alternately exterior ; the necinrium is compofed of three "co- 
loured, acuminated turbercles, terminating each in two hairs 
and ftanding round the germen; the ftamina are nine fila- 
ments, fhorter than the corolla, compelled, obtufe^ and 
placed in threes ; the anthers adhere to the edge of the up- 
per part of the filaments on each fide ; and there are two 
globofe corpufcles, affixed, by a very fhort filament, to each 
of the ftamina of the inner feries, near the bafe ; ' the geameri 
is oval ; the ftyle is fimple, equal, and of the length of the 
ftamina; the ftigma is obtuie and oblique ; the fruit is a 
drupe of an oval, acuminated figure,, containing only one 
cell, and contained in the. corolla ; the feed is a (uWeovato- 
acuminated nut ; its kernel is of the lame fhape. 
The greater number of the fpecies of this genus, as the cin- 
namon-tree, camphor-tree, &c. are of the hermaphrodite 
■ kind ; but fome, as the common bay, have the male flowers 
on feparate trees: In this cafe the ftamina vary in number 
from eight to fourteen, and the corolla is naked, and divided 
into four parts. The little bodies adhering to fome of "the 
filaments, are the great charaeteriftics of th.e genus. Vid. 
Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 174. 

LAURUST1NE, the Englilh name of a genus of plants, known 
among imthors by that of Tir.us. See thearticle TiVus-, 
Suppl. ■ ' 

LAW-Day, Lagedayum, in our old Law-writers, was any day 
of open court, and commonly ufed for the courts of a couiuy 
or hundred. It is alfo called View of frank- pledge, or Couri- 
lect. — ■ Et quieti fint de Seclis Comiiatuum C5' LLur/dredorum 
nojlrorum, de vifu franci plegii hf Lawdayorum 3 &c Chart. 
39. H. 3. "Terms of law. 

LAYR. bee the article Lair, Cycl. 

LAYES, or LEYhS, a term ufed in many parts of England, 
for fuch patture ground, as formeily had been tiiled and fown. 
Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

LAZEROLE, in botany, a name ufed for feveral fpecies of 
medlar. See the articles Mespilus and Medlar. ^'^. 

LEAM, or LIAM, among fportfmen, the line for holding a 
hawk or dog, more ufuahy called a Leafh. See the article 
Leash, Cycl. 

LEDGERS, among builders. See the article Putlogs,. Cycl, 

LEE (Suppl.) — hv.z-fangs are ropes reeved into the crin- 
gles of a yacht's or hoy's fails. Bltmkley's Naval Expofi- 
tor, p. 93. 

LEECH, the fame with LEETCH. See the article Lektxh, 
3 

leek:. 
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LEEK (Suppl. ) — Hsufc-Lzzk, the Englifh name oF a genus 
of plants, called by botanical writers Sedum. See the article 
Sepum, Suppl, 

.LEMNA, Duckweed, in the Linnsean fyftem of botany, ,the 
name of a genus of plants, called by others Lekticul a and 
Hydrophace. 

The characters of it are thefe : It produces diftinct herma- 
phrodite and female flowers on the fame plant. In the her- 
maphrodite flowers the cup is monophyllous, of a roundifh 
figure, and opens fidewife ; it is dilated obliquely outwards, 
and is large, expanded, obtufe, and not divided at the edges. 
There is no corolla ; but in this calyx there Hands two Tubu- 
lated, crooked filaments, of the length of the cup, and on 
thefe double globofe antherse. In the female flower there is 
no corolla ; the calyx is the fame as in the other. The ger- 
men of the piftil is of an oval form ; the ftyle is fhort and 
permanent, the ffigma Ample. The fruit is a rounded cap- 
fule, but terminating in a point, and contains only a lingle 
cavity; in which are lodged a i'mall number of feeds, of an 
oblong figure, pointed at each end, and ftriated on one fide. 
Vid. lArinai Gen. Plant, p. 508- 

The fpecies of Lemna enumerated by authors are thefe. 1, 
The roundifh leaved, uncle rooted Duck-weed. 2. The An- 
gle rooted Lemna, with oblong leaves. 3. The many rooted, 
broad, oval leaved Duck-weed. 4. The fingle rooted, oval 
leaved Lemna. 5. The oval leaved Lemna with no root. 
6. The ramofe, pediculated Lemna, with oblong leaves. Vid. 
Hill's Hilt. Plant, p. 128. 

Befides thefe fix diltincl: fpecies of L?nma, there are two vari- 
eties that may eafily be miftaken for diftinct fpecies alfo : thefe 
are a very fmall, oblong, and thick leaved kind ; and a larger, 
roundifh, and thin leaved one. 

The common Lemna is recommended, as a refrigerant, and 
reftringent ; and Bates tells us of a wonderful cure performed 
by an infulion of it in wine, in an obftinate jaundice. Id. 
ibid. p. 130. 

LEMON-rrtv, Lhnon, in botany. See the article Limon, 
Suppl 

The culture of the Lemon-tree is much the fame with that of 
the Orange-tree. See the article Orange, Suppl. 
However, it is proper to obferve, that the common Lemons 
are fomewhat hardier than the orange, and require a greater 
fhare of frefh air in winter, for which reafon they fhould be 
placed nearer to the doors or windows of the green-houfe. 
Another difference likewife deferves to be mentioned ; and 
that is, that the Lemons require to be more plentifully water- 
ed than the orange. But as to the tender kinds of Lemons, 
they rauft be treated with more care. Miller, Gard. Di£t. 

Water- Lemon, a name fometimes given to the Granadilla, or 
paffion flower. See the article Granadilla, Suppl. 

LENTIL, in botany, the Eriglifh name of a diftindr, genus of 
plants, called by botanical writers, Lens. See the article 
Lens, Suppl. 

Lentils make excellent fweet fodder ; and are therefore to be 
preferred to all other kinds for calves and other young cattle. 
They likewife are the belt as well as cheapeft food for pid- 
geons. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

Peruvian-~LENT\SK., the name fometimes given to the Molle 
of botanical authors. See the anicle Molle, Suppl. 

LEOPARD, in zoology, the Englifh name of the long-tailed 
Felts, with the upper fpots round, and the lower ones vi.r- 
gated. See the article Felis, Suppl. 

LEPRAS, in ichthyography. S*ee the article Turdus, Suppl. 

LEPROSY (Cyd.) — The lefier degrees of Leprofy are fre- 
quently confounded with the fcurvy, and even irch ; from 
which, however, it may he diitinguifhed by the hardnefs of 
the fkin in one or more parts of the body, attended with a 
dry fcurf, fometimes oozing pultules, or dry fcabs, and al- 
ways with fome degree of itching ; whereas the true fcorbutic 
fpots are of a livid colour, not commonly fcurfy or raifed a- 
bove the fkin, and are attended with manifeft ligns of a lax 
ftate of the fibres, and corruption of the blood. For a real 
("curvy imports a flow, but general refolution or putrefaction 
of the whole frame ; whereas the fcabies, impetigo, or le- 
profy may he found to affect thofe of a very different cpnfti- 
tution. Pringle, Obferv. on Difeaf. of the Army, p. 306. 
This diforder is fo far from being curable by externals only, 
■that it is fometimes dangerous to attempt to remove the fcurfs 
of leprous people in that manner. On the contrary, it is ne- 
cefTary to change the humours, by a fpare diet, excrcife, alter- 
ative mercurials, or frequent purges of the faline kind. Id. 
ibid. 

Dr. Mead recommends the Tincture of Cantharides in this 
diffemper. De morbis biblicis. 

LEPTURA, in the hiftory of infects, the name of a genus of 
<four-winged flies, the antennae of which are oblong, flender, 
and fetaceous ; the exterior wings are truncated at their ex- 
tremity, and the thorax is of a iubcylindric figure. Hill, 
Hift. Anim. p. 46. 

Thefe flies have been, by the generality of authors, reckoned 
among the beetles. See the article Scarabjeus, Suppl. 

LEPTURUS, the name is of Greek origin, and is form'd of the 
Ais-T^ flender, and oupa a tail ; exprefling that this fifh has a 
very long and flender tail. 
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LEPtJS Marines, a name ufed by many authors for the Lint's. 
See the article Lernea, Append. 

LERNEA, in zoology, the name of a genus of naked infe£ts. 
Its body is of an oblong,' cylindric figure, from one to two 
inches long ; and is perforated in the forehead J the tentacula 
refemble ears. 

Jt is found on rocks wafhed by the fea, and even on the fides 
of the bream, carp, and roach, in many of our ponds and 
rivers. 

Authors have called it Lfpus marinus, the fea-hare ; of which 
they enumerate a great many fpecies. Hill, Hift. Anim. 
p. 88. 

LESSES, a term ufed by fportfmen for the dung of a wild boar, 
bear, or wolf. Ruft. Di£t. in voc. 

LETTUCE — (Suppl.) Lamb's Lettuce, in botany; the 
name of a genus of plants, called by botaiiilts ^'alerianella. See 
thearticle Valeriane-Lla, Suppl. 

«PV&?-LetTUC;R, a name fometimes given to the Prcnanthes. 
a diftin£t genus of plants. See the article Prenanthes, 
Suppl. 

LUlJiiO-Narcijfo-lirron, a name ufed by f/ibel. for the plant 
called by Linnteus Galamhut, and comprehended by Tournefort 
among the Narcijfo-Lcucoiumsi See the article Narcisso- 
Leucoium, Suppl.' 

LEUCOIUM bulbofum, a name fometimes given to a fpecies of 
Narcijfo-Leuccium, according to Tourpefort, but made a di- 
ftinct genus by Linnaeus, under the name Galanthus. See the 
article N AViClsso-Leumum, Suppl. 

LEUCORHOEA. See thearticle Floor JttOo, Suppl. 

LIBELLULAj in zoology, the name of a genus of two winged 
flies, the mouth of which is furnifhed with jaws, the antennae 
fhort, and the tail terminated by a kind of forceps. 
The fpecies of this genus are very numerous, ibme carrying 
their wings erect when thev fit, and others horizonrally. Vid. 
Hill, Hiif. Anim. p. 73. ' 

LICE of trees. See the article Aphis, Append. 

L[1'E( Suppl. )—AmmitylforLiTE. Di.Halley'sTableof the values 
annuities for lives for different ages, lnferted in the Cyclopae- 
dia, under ANNUITY, was computed at a high rate of in- 
tereft , and coincides nearly with Mr. De Moivre's Tables at 
6 per Cent j but as intereft is now much fallen, it may be 
proper here to fhew the values oi' fuch Annuities, when inte- 
reft is eftimated at 3, 3 {, 4, and 5 per Cent. 



Value of an Annuity for life of 1 £. Intereft being, 
Age \lperCt. \^ k ,perC. l^perCt. \5ftrCt. 



5 and 10 

8, 11 

7. I2 

'3 

6, 14 

J5 

16 

5. »7 

18 

19 
4, 2° 



29 
3° 
. 3 1 
32 
33 
3.4 

3 6 
37 
38 
• 39 
40 

4 1 
42 

43 
44 
45 
46 

4 Z 
48 

49 
5° 
5« 
52 

53 
54 
55 



19. 87 

! 9- 74 
19. 60 

19- 47 
'9- 33 
19. 19 
19. 05 
18. 90 
18. 76 
18. 61 
18. 46 
18. 3c 
18. 15 
17. 99 
17- 83 

yi- 

17. 50 



16. 62 

16. 44 
16. 25 
16. 06 

15. 86 

15. 67 

15. 46 

15. 26 

15. 05 

14. S 4 

14- 63 

14. 41 

14. 19 

13. 96 

"3- 73 

'3- 49 

13. 2 j 

13. 01 

12. 76 

12. 51 

12. 26 

12. oc. 

«• 73 

11. 40 

11. 18 



27 


r< 


88 




16 


16 


79 




05 


16 


64 




94 


16 


60 




82 


16 


50 




7 1 


16 


41 




59 


16 


3f 




46 


16 


21 




33 


16 


10 




21 


'5 


99 




99 


'5 


89 




96 


*$■ 


78 




33 


*5- 


67 




69 


'j- 


55 




56 


'5- 


43 




4 2 


>5- 


3' 




2S 


15- 


'9 




'3 


15. 


04- 


] 


9jj 


H.- 


94 


1 


83 


14. 


81 


1 


68. 


14. 


OS 


i 


53 


14. 


54 


1 


37 


14. 


4 : 


l 


21 


14. 


2.7 


1 


°5 


■4- 


12 




89 


'3- 


98 


1 


"1 


i3- 


82 


1 


52 


13- 


67 


1 


34 


13- 


52 


1 


16 


'3- 


?6 


1 


98 


r 3- 


2Q 


1 


79 


'3- 


02 


1 


59 


12. 


§5 


1 


4c 


12. 


68 


1 


20 


12. 


50 
32 


1 


99 


12. 


1 


78 


12. 


13 


1 


57 


11. 


94 


1 


36 


11. 


74 


j 


H 


11. 


S4 


1 


9 2 


11. 


34 


1 


by 


11. 


*B 


1 


45 


10. 


9 1 




20 


10. 


70 




95 


10. 


47 




69J 


10. 


H 





14. 60 

■4- 53 
14. 47 

14. 41 

r 4- 34 
14. 27 
14. 20 
14. 12 
14. 05 

f* 97 
,3. 89 
13.. 81 

'3- 72 
1 j, 64 

'3- 55 

13. 46 

'3' 37 
13. 28 

13- .18 
13. 09 
12. 99 
12. 88 
12. 78 
12. 67, 
12. 56 
12. 45 

12- 33 
12. 21 
12. 09 
11. 96 

83 

11. 7d 
n. 57 

ii- 43 
11. 29 
11. 14 
10. 99 

10. 84 
10. 68 
10. 51 
l6 - 35 
■7 



99 
82 

63 

4f 



Age 
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Value of an Annuity for life of I £. Intereft being 
Age 3 per Ct. 3 fper Ct. 4 per Ct. 5 per Ct. 
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56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 

65 

66 

67 
68 
69 

70 

7' 

72 
73 

74 
75 
76 

7I 



10. 90 
10. 61 
10. 32 
10. 03 



9. 11 

8. 79 



7. 10 
6. 75 
6- 38 
6- 01 



10. 44 
10. 18 
9. 91 
9- 6 4 
9- 36 
9. 08 
8. 79 
8. 49 



6- 57 
6- 22 



87 
51 

77 

98 

57 
16 

74 

3 1 



9- 77 

9. 52 

9. 27 

9. 01 

8. 75 

8. 48 

8. 20 

7. 92 

7- 63 

7- 33 

7. 02 

6. 75 

6- 39 
6- 06 



5- 

5- 

5- 

4- 

4- 

3- 

3- 

3- H 

2. 70 

2. 28 



7^ 
38 
02 
66 
29 
9 1 
52 



9. 24 
9. 04 
8. 83 
8. 61 

8*39 
8. 16 



93 
68 

43 
18 

9i 
64 

36 

°7 
77 
47 
>5 
82 

+9 
4. 14 

3- 78 
3- 41 
3- °3 
2. 64 
2. 23 



The columns marked 3 per Ct. &c. fbew the values of annu- 
ities for Life in years purchafe, and decimals of a year ; thus 
an annuity for Life at 3 per Ct. for an age of 56, will be 10. 
90. that is worth 10 T % years purchafe. 
Dr. Hailey alio publifhed a Table » for estimating the proba- 
bilities of life, grounded on the Brcllau Bills of Mortality ; 
and the values of annuities for life have been commonly de- 
termined from this Table, and from the rate of intereft. See 
De Moivre, DocTr. of Chances, p. 211, feq. 
We fhall here infert Dr. Halley's Table, divided into feveral 
columns, fhewing alternately the age, and the number of 
perfons living of that age.— [ " Philof. Tranf. N° 196. Low- 
thorp's Abridg. Vol. III. p. 671.] 



13 
H 

IS 
16 

»7 

18 

19 



By the help of this table we may find what the refpeflive pro- 
babilities are for a man of a certain age, 30, for inftance 
living 1, 2, 3, 4, »«:. years. Thus, look for the number 
30 in one of the columns of age ; then over-againll that 
number in the nest adjacent column on the right hand you 
will find 531, under which are written 523, 515, 507 Yqa 
&c. each correfpopding, refpeaively, to the numbers' writ- 
ten in the column bf age ; the meaning of which is, that out 
of 531 perfons living of the age of 30, there remain but 
5^3' 5*5> 5°7> 499' & c -; *« attain the refpeaive ages of 
3 1 ' 3 2 > 33' 34> l&c. and who confequently do from that 
term of 30, live 1, 2, 3,4, &c. years refpeaively. 
Hence fuppofing the quantities A, B, C, D, E, &c. to re- 
prefent refpeaively the perfons living at a given age, and the 
fubfequent years, it is evident, that there being A perfons of 
the age given, and one year after B perfons remaining, the 
probability which the perfon of the given age has to con- 
tinue in life, 'for one year, is meafured by the fraflion 5 

A 
and that the probability which he has to continue in life for 
two years, is meafured by the fraaioni: and foon. There- 

A 
fore, if money bore no intereft, it would be fuffieient to mul- 
tiply thofe probabilities by the fum to be received annually, 
and the fum of the produas would exprefs the prefent value of 
the annuity. But as money bears intereft, all thole values 
mult be properly, discounted at compound intereft according to 



Perfons 


Age 


Perfor 


1000 


22 


586 


855 


23 


579 


798 


24 


573 


760 


25 


567 


732 


26 


560 


710 


? 7 


553 


692 


28 


546 


680 


29 


539 


670 


30 


53i 


661 


31 


523 


6 53 


32 


5 '5 


646 


33 


507 


640 


34 


499 


634 


35 


490 


628 


36 


481 


622 


37 


472 


616 


3» 


463 


610 


39 


454 


604 


40 


445 


598 


41: 


436 


592 


42 


427 



Age 


Perfons 


43 


417 


44 


407 


45 


; 397 


46 


387 


47 


377 


48 


367 


49 


357 


5° 


346 


51 


335 


52 


324 


53 


3'3 


54 


302 


55 


292 


56 


282 


57 


272 


58 


262 


59 


252 


60 


242 


61 


232 


62 


222 


63 


212 



Age 


Perfons 


64 


202 


65 


192 


66 


182 


67 


172 


68 


162 


6 9 


152 


70 


142 


71 


131 


72 


120 


73 


109 


74 


98 


75 


88 


76 


78 


77 


68 


78 


58 


79 


49 


80 


41 


81 


34 


02 


28 


83 
84 


23, 
20 



a given rate, and the new refulting value will be the true 
value of an annuity for a given life at a given rate of intereft. 
"Mr. De Moivre obferved, that in Dr. Halley's Table the 
probabilities of life decreafed nearly in an arithmetic progref- 
iion, when confidered from a term given, and hence he found 
an eafy rule for the value of an annuity on a life of a given 



; where P reprefents the value 



age. His rule is, _ 

of an annuity certain of I £ for as many years as are inter- 
cepted between the age given, and the extremity of old aoe, 
fuppofed at 86, and that interval of life is exprefled by n. " r 
Stands for the amount of the principal and intereft of 1 £ in 
one year. * 

The rule, therefore, in words at length, will be, Take the 
value of an annuity certain for fo many years as are denoted 
by the complement of life ; multiply this value by the rate 
of intereft, and divide the produft by the complement of 
life ; then let the quotient he fubtraaed from 1, and let the 
remainder be divided by the intereft of I £ ; then this laft 
quotient will cxprefs the value of an annuity for an age 
given. See Compliment of Life, infra. 
Thus fuppofe it were required to find the prefent value of an 
annuity of 1 £ for an age of 50, intereft being at 5 per 
cent. The complement of life being 36 ; let the value of 
an annuity certain, according to the given rate of intereft, be 
taken from the tables of fuch annuities ', and this value will 
be found to be 16.5468. Let this value be multiplied by the 
rate of intereft 1. 05 ; the produa will be 17. 3741. Let 
this produa be divided by the complement of life, that is, in 
this cafe, by 36, the quotient will be o. 04826 ; fubtradt this 
quotient from unity, the remainder will be 0.5174. Laftlv, 
divide this quotient by the intereft of I £ ; that is, in the pre- 
fent cafe, 0. 05, and the new quotient will be 1 0. 35, which 
will exprefs the value of an annuity of I £ to continue during 
a life ot 50, or, in other words, how many years purchafe a 

life of 50 is worth » [ ■ See DoJfon's Calculator, p. 1 1 J 

b De Moron's Annuit. Probl. 1. and Do&;. of Chances, p 
213, feqq. 

The following questions being of frequent ufe, we have here 
inferted them, with the rules for their folution. 

I. The values of two (ingle lives being given, to find the value 
of an annuity granted for the time of their joint continuance; 
or, the value of two Single lives being given, to find the value 
of the joint lives. 

Multiply together the values of the two lives, and referee 
the produa. Let that produfi be again multiplied by the in- 
tereft of I £ ; and let that new product be fubtraaed from 
the fum of the values of the lives, and referve the remainder. 
Divide the firft quantity referved by the Second, and the quo^ 
tient will exprefs the value of the two joint lives. 
Thus fuppofing one life of 40 years of age, the other of 50, 
and intereft at 5 per Cent ; the value of the firft life will be 
found in the tables to be 11. 83 ; the value of the fecorul 
10-35 i and the produfl will be 122. 4405, which product 
muft be referved. Multiply this again by the intereft of 1 /; 
that is, by o. 05, and this new produa will be 6. 122C25. 
which being fubtraaed from the fum of the lives-, or 22. 18, 
the remainder will be 16. 057975, and this is the fecond 
quantity referved. Now dividing the firft quantity referved by 
the fecond, the quotient will be 7. 62 nearly; and this ex- 
prefies the values of the two joint lives. 

II. The values of two Single lives being given, to find the 
value of an annuity upon the longcft of them ; that is, of an 
annuity to continue fo long as cither of them is in being, 
irom the fum of the values of the joint lives, fubtraa the 
value of the joint lives, and the remainder will be the value 
of the longeft. 

Suppofe for inftance, two lives, one worth 13 years purchafe, 
the other 14, and intereft at 4 per Cent. The fum of the 
values of the lives is 27 ; the value of the two joint lives by 
the rule before given is 9. 23 ; and fubrrafling 9. 23 from 
27, the remainder 17. 77 is the value of the longeft 'of the 
two lives. 

III. The values of three Single lives being given, to find the 
value of an annuity upon the longeft of them : 

Take the fum of the three fingle lives, from which fum fub. 
traa the fum of all the joint lives combined two and two ; 
then to the remainder add the value of the three joint lives 
and the refult will be the value of the longeft of he three lives! 
Thus fuppofing the fingle lives to be 13, 14, and 15 years 
purchafe, the fum of the values Will be 42 ; the values of 
the firft and fecond joint lives are 9. 24 ; of the firft and 
third 9. 65; of the fecond and third 10. 18 ; the fum of 
all which is 29. 06 ; which being fubtraaed from the fmu 
of the lives, that is, from 42, the remainder will be 12. 94 ; 
to which adding the value of the three joint lives 7. 41, 
the fum 20. 35, will be the value of the longeft of the three 
joint lives. 

IV. To find the prefent value of a remainder in fee, after 
a life of a given age. That is, fuppofing A to be in pofief- 
fion of an annuity for his life ; and that B after the deccafe of 
A, is to have the annuity for him and his heirs for ever, to 
find the prefent value of the remainder; or, as fomc call it, 
the reverfion. From 
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From the value of the fee fimple or perpetuity, fubtradt the 
value of the life in pofleffion ; what remains will be the 
value of the reverfion. 

Thus fuppofing that A is 60 years of age ; an annuity upon 
hk life, intereft at 5 per Cent, would be 8. 39; which bein^ 
fubtracted from the value of the fee, or perpetuity 20, the 
remainder will be 11. 61 ; which is the prefcnt value of the 
expectation of B. 

By this rule the value of an eftate fubjecl to a jainture may be 
determined. 

In like manner, fuppofing that C were to have an annuity for 
him and his heirs for ever, after the lives of A and B, then 
from the perpetuity or fee fimple fubtracfing the value of the 
longeft of the two lives A and B, the remainder will exprefs 
the value of C's expectation. 

Thus, fuppofing the ages of A to be 40, and of B to be 50, the 
value of an annuity upon the longer! of thefe two livts would 
be found by the foregoing rule to be 14. 56 : and this being 
fubtrafted from the perpetuity 20, the remainder is 5. 44 ; 
which is the value of C's expectation. 
V. To find the value of an annuity for lift, after another an- 
nuity for life. 

Suppofe for inftance, that A is in pofleffion of an annuity for 
his lift, and that B, after the life of A, is to have the annuity 
&r his lift only, and that his heir or reprefentative is to have 
nothing, in cafe A furvives B ; what is the value of the life of 
B, after the life of A. 

From the prefent value of the life of B, fubtraift the prefcnt 
value of the joint lives of B and A, and the remainder will be 
the value of B's expeclation. 

There are many other ufeful queftions, the determinations of 
which depend on the values of annuities for lives, joint lives, 
and fucceffive lives ; but it would lead us too far to infert them 
here : We mult therefore refer the reader to M. De Moivre's 
annuities on lives ; efpecialfy the fourth edition, which is more 
correct, than the former. See alfo the Docf rine of Chances, 
page 211, 212, &c. 

We think it proper to add, that Mr. Kerfeboom's Table of 
the value of annuities for life, does not agree entirely with 
thofe of M. De Moivre, either at 3, or 3 £ per Cent, intereft. 
But as Mr. Kerfeboom feems to have taken great pains in his 
obfervations on the probabilities of life, it may be worth while 
here to infert his Table. 

Mr. Kerfeboom's table of annuities for life. 

Let the annuity be 100 guilders a year upon a life under 
a year old. 

Guilds. 
Its prefent value is ----- 1667 that is 6 per Ct. 

■ - 5- 35 

■ " 5-45 

- 5. 6 S 

- 6. 00 

3° 
60 
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Upon a lift of 5 years to 1 inclufive, is 18 



IS 

20 

25 
3° 
3! 

40 

45 
50 
55 
60 

65 



6 


- 1835 


11 


- 1770 


16 - 


- 1667 


21 


- 1587 


26 - 


- i5'5 


3i ■ 


- 1429 


36 ■ 


- 1334 


41 


- 1212 


46 


- J°93 


5' " 


- 971 


56 ■ 


- 840 


61 - 


- 709 


66 ■ 


- 57° 



- 6. 

- 7. 00 

- 7- 5° 

- 8. 25 

- 9- 15 

- 10. 30 

- 11. 40 

- 14. 10 

- *7- 55 



See Phil. Tranf. N° 450. Se<3. 15. 

Monfieur de Parcieux has alfo given us many ufeful obferva- 
tions tending to determine the probability of the duration of 
the life of man. See Eflai fur les probabilites de la duree 
de la vie humaine, Paris, 1746. 4to. 

According to this gentleman's eftimate, the values of annui- 
ties for life are higher than thofe of M. De Moivre's Tables. 
Thus fuppofing intereft at 5 per Cent. Mr. De Parcieux efti- 
mates an annuity for life of 100 livres, according to the fol- 
lowing table. 

Table of the values of an annuity of 100 livres for life, according 
to Monfieur de Parcieux. Intereft at 5 per Cent. 



3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 



»3 



Livres 


Age 


Livres 


Age 


1557 


'4 


1602 


2 5 


1582 


15 


J 594 


26 


1600 


i5 


1586 


-7 


1613 


'7 


1578 


28 


1620 


18 


157' 


29 


1624 


•9 


1565 


30 


1627 


20 


1558 


3' 


1625 


21 


'55 1 


132 


1622 


22 


1544 


1 33 


1617 


23 


■537 


134 


1610 


24 


1530 


!35 



1523 

1516 

1508 

1500 

1492 
1484 

■475 
1464 

'453 

1442 

M3I 



36 
37 
38 
39 

40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 

49 
5° 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
Complement of Li 



Livres 


Age 


1419 


56 


1407 


57 ■ 


'394 


58 


■379 


59 


1362 


60 


'344 


61 


r 3 2 4 


62 


■3°4 


63 


1284 


64 


1264 


65 


1243 


66 


1222 


67 


1201 


68 


1180 


69 


1 158 


70 


1136 


7i 


11 14 


72 


1091 


73 


1068 


74 


104s 


75 



1022 
999 
975 
950 
924 
898 
871 

843 
814 

784 
75 2 
722 

6 93 
604 
636 
610 
584 
558 
532 
506 



480 
455 
431 
408 
386 
3 e 5 
345 
324 
301 
278 
256 

234 
210 
184 
158 
132 
105 
7 1 
47 
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ufed by Mr. De Moivre, for that 
time which remains from a given age to the ex:remity of 
old age, eftimated by that author at 86 years. Annuit. on 
Lives, p. 14. Doflnne of Chances, p. 213 feq 
Thus, fuppofing an age of 50, the Complement tf life will 
be 36 ; becaule this number is the difference between 86 
and 50. 

Expeclation of Life, is ufed by Mr. De Moivre, for the time 
which a peifon of a given age may ju% exped to continue 
in being, that is when the chance for his living or dyifig be- 
comes equal. ° * ° 
According to that gentleman's calculation, upon the fuppo- 
frtionof an equal decrement of life, the Elation of life 
would be exprefled by | w , if „ denotes the complement of 
hfe. Thus the expeclation of life for a man. of 50 years of 
age will be, 18=--: That is, he had an equal chance, or of 
1 to 1, of living 18 years. But if that interval be once attain- 
ed, there anfes a new expeaation of | k; and afterwards of 
£ n, &c. Annuities p. 65, 66, 

Hence he gives the folution of the following problem : 
To find the expeclation of two joint -lives, that is; the 
time which two lives may expecT; to continue together 
in being- . . n 

For this the rule is, from one half of the fhortefl complement 
fubtraa the fixth part of its fquare, divided by the greateft 
complement, the remainder will exprefs the number 0? years 
fought. * 

Thus fuppofing a life of 40, and another of 50 ; the fhortefl: 
complement will be 36 ; the greateft 46' ; § of the fhorteft 
will be 18 ; the fquare of 36 is 1296, whereof the fixth part 
is 216, which being divided by 46, the quotient will be ^ 
= 4. 69 ; and this being footr acted from 18, the remainder 
13. 31 will exprefs the number of years due to the two joint 
lives. As to the probability of one Life's fur-viving others, fee 
de Moivre, Annuit. p. 54. Doct. of Chances, p. 223. 

Infurance upon Lives. The value of infttrances upon Lives 
depends upon the probability of the continuance of any pro- 
pored life or lives, during any propofed term. Any queftions 
of this kind may be determined from Dr. Halley's Tabled arid 
from the principles of the Doctrine of Chances. But, as far 
as we can learn of the practice on fucti occafions, the premi- 
ums paid to infurers are generally higher than any computation 
founded on obfervations concerning the probabilities of human 
life', will warrant. Thus it is not unufual to make a perfon 
pay 5 per Cent, for the infurance of his life for a twelve- 
month, that is, in cafe the perfon dies within the year, the 
infurer is to pay loo /. for every 5 /. received. Now it ap- 
pears from Dr. Halley's Tabic, which efti mates the probability 
or life low enough, that 5 per Cent, is an adequate value only 
for a life or an advane'd age, fuch as 64. 

Life everlafling, a name by which the Elicbryfum, or Gna~ 
pbalittm, of botanical writers, is fometimes called. See the 
article Gnaphalium, Suppl. 

LIGHT (Cycl.) — The motion of Light was deduced from the 
obfervations of an apparent inequality in the times of the eclip- 
fes of the fatellites or Jupiter, by Mr. Romer * ; but the con- 
clufion was attacked by Monfieur Caffini; "Mr. Romer's opi- 
nion found an able advocate inDr.Halley b ; who removedCaffi- 
ni's difficulty, and left Mr. Romer's conclufion in itsfull force. 
In the year 1707, Monfieur Maraldi endeavour'd to give a 
new ftrength to Caffini's arguments ; but Monfieur Romer's 
doctrine found a new defender in Mr. Pound c . — [a See 
Phil. Tranf. N° 136. Lowthorp's Abridg. Vol.1, p. 409. 
b Phil. Tranf abr. by Lowth. Vol. I. p. 409, 422. 
c *sGrav. Phyr. Elem. N° 2636, feqq.] 
Mr. Romer's deduction from his theory was, that Light 
fpent about eleven minutes in its paflage from the fun to us ; 
but it hath fince been concluded by others, from the like 
eclipfes of Jupiter's fatellites, that it is propagated as far irta- 
bout feven minutes. — [ b Phil. Tranf. N° 406, 'sGravef* 
andcy Phyr. Elem. N 2638.] 
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Our excellent aftronomer, Dr. Bradley, has found nearly 
the fame velocity of Light, from his accurate obfervations, 
and molt ingenious theory, to account for fome apparent 
motions in the fixed ftars. Phil. Tranf. N° 406. See the 
article Star, Suppl. 

To underftand this, it muft be premifed, that the fixed ftars 
are lum'mbus bodies, and at reft, with refpe£t to our plane- 
tary fyftem, from which they are vaftly remote. In this 
fyftem alfo the eaith is confidered as one of the planets, and 
moving about the fun. 

Suppofe the fun reprefented in S, (Fig. 1.) 
and that the circle ABCD reprefents the 
path of the earth, or the ecliptic. At the 
center S fuppofe a perpendicular S P raifed 
to the plane of the ecliptic, and that this 
perpendicular paffes thro' any fixed ftar. 
If a fpe&ator were placed in S, he would 
fee the ftar in the fame perpendicular ; 
but if the fpe&ator paffes over the cir- 
cle A B C D, the diameter of which is 
fuppofed to bear a fenfible, tho' fmall pro- 
portion to the diftance of the ftar, it will 
be perceived to change its fituation in the 
heavens. For a fpc£tator in A would fee 
the ftar in the line A P a ; in C lie would 
fee the fame ftar in the line CPc; and fo 
in any other point of his progrefs : Whence 
it follows, that the ftar would feem to 
defcribe a circle in the heavens reprefent- 
ed by abed. If the diftance of the ftar 
was fo very great, that in refpe£t of it the 
diameter of the earth's orbit A C might 
be efteemed a point j in this cafe, the fore- 
faid circle would be entirely infenfible ; all 
the lines drawn from the points of the 
orbit to the ftar might pafs for perpendiculars to the plane 
of the ecliptic, and in appearance would correfpoad to the 
fame point in the heavens with the perpendicular in S, in 
which point the ftar Would always appear, if its light would 
reach us in an inftant. But if in this cafe, where the ftar 
is fo remote, the Light is fuppofed to be propagated from 
the ftar with a certain velocity, at the fame time that the 
earth proceeds in its orbit, the ftar will be (t^n in an 
oblique direction to the plane of the orbit ; becaufe of the 
motion compounded of the motion of Light t and that of the 
ipeftator. 

,.......;.... Suppofe the Light to 

y'^ move in the line E G 

(Fig. 2.) making an 
angle with the line 
F G, in which the 
fpectator is carried 
along ; whom we 
fhall conceive placed 
in F. Let the velo- 
city of the fpe&a- 
tor be to the velocity of the Light, as F G toE G. 
While the fpectator moves along F G, the Light does 
the fame along E G ; and the particle of Lighti which is 
in Ei when the fpeftator is in F, enters the eye only 
when he arrives at G. Now the direction of the 
Light> with refpect to the eye, makes with the line F G 
the angle E F G. For if we conceive the line F E drawn, 
and to be carried with a parallel motion along with the eye, 
fo that in refpedt thereof it be at reft, while this continues 
moving, the Light will reach the eye in the direction of 
the (aid line ; for when the eye fhall be in/, the middle point 
between F and G, the transferred line will cut E G in its 
middle point g, to which the particle of Light has reached, 
and which is likewife the middle point of the transferred line 
f e. Wherefore the particle of Light, which was in E, 
in the extremity of the line E F, arrives at, and will enter 
the eye in the direction e g. 



Let the angle E G F (Fig. 3.) be a right one, 
and EG to F G as the velocity of the Light 
to the velocity of the earth in its orbit j then 
E F G will be the angle, which the ray of 
Light entering the eye, makes with the plane 
in which the earth moves round the fun. 



If the earth be in B, (Fig, 4.) it moves in the direction of the 
tangent to its otbit in this point ; that is, if we fuppofe the fpec- 1 
tator in the fun, the direction of the earth's motion is parallel ' 
to S C ; and making the angle a S C equal to the angle E G F, 





in the former figure, the line S a will 
reprefent the line in which the fpectator 
would fee the ftar. 

In the fame manner when the earth is in 
D, the fpectator in the fun will fee the 
ftar in S r, the angles P Sr and P S a 
being equal ; and this line S a or S c, by 
its revolution about P S', would defcribe a 
cone, whofe bafe in the heavens would be 
a circle reprefenting the apparent path of 
the ftar thro' a whole year : Let us fup- 
pofe this circle to be a b c d, as in the A 
annexed figure. 



When the ftar is not in the perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic, but the line PS (Fig. 5.) is inclined to that plane, the 
lines which determine the apparent motion of the ftar in the hea- 
vens, will form cones, as in the caies already explained ; only 
they would be oblique, and in both cafes the apparent path of 
the ftar in the heavens would be deterni jied as above ; but in 
this Iaft cafe it would be an ellipfis, the greater diameter of 
which would be equal to the diameter of the circle abed 
of the former figures ; fo that knowing this ellipfis, the circle 
might eafily be found, which the ftar would defcribe, if placed 
in the perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic. 




Fig. 4. 




Fig. 5- 



The only way to determine, whether the ftars defcribe fuch 
elhpfes* is by obfervations ; in making which there are great 
difficulties, which however Mr. Bradley has with incompa- 
rable induftry furmounted._ 

Nothing can immediately be determined concerning the fore- 
faid elliptic motion. The diftance of the ftar from the pole 
of the world muff be meafured at different times of the year ; 
and from the different diftances, the elliptic motion is to be 
determined by calculation, allowing for the motion of tho 
pole itfelf during the fpace of time between the obfervations ; 
for the pole moves in a leffer circle, one degree of which it 
panes over in feventy years. Mr. Bradley, making all necef- 
fary allowances, obferved feveral ftars at different times of 
the year, whereby he immediately difcovered, that their 
diftances from the pole of the world varied ; and was con- 
vinced that this variation could not be attributed to the nuta- 
tion of the pole ; for he examined two ftars at equal diftan- 
ces from the pole, but fo oppofite, that the one ought to 
have receded from the pole as much as the other acceded 
to it, if the motion was in the pole itfelf. But this did not 
fall out fo ; for the change of the one ftar was double of that 
of the other; a proper allowance being always made for the 
pole's motion ariling from above the revolution. However this 
indefatigable obferver inferr'd from his obfervations, that the 
ftars in certain times receded from, and acceded to, the 
pole of the world with a motion eniirclv analogous to that 
which is performed in an ellipfis ; and alfo that they move in 
fuch curves, for each of which the motion in the fame little 
circle, as a bed, (Fig. 5.) anfwers, when the ftars are refer- 
red to the perpendicular in S to the plane of the ecliptic ■ and 
the diameter of this minute circle for them all is 4.0' i . 
It is plain from obfervations, to which of. the "above- 
mentioned caufes we are to afcribe the motion of the 
ftar. For if the firft takes place, the ftar would be carried 
from a to r, while the earth paffed over the part A B C of its 
orbit ; but this being contrary to obfervation, this cannot be 
the true caufe. But this change in the fituation of the ftar 
takes place according to the obfervations, while the earth de- 
scribes the part B C D of its orbit, which is iuft what the 
iecond caufe requires. 

If both the caufes took place at the fame time, the arc, de- 
Icnbed by the earth, would differ from that indicated by ei- 
ther ot them ; befides, this concurrence of the caufes is con- 
trary to the obfervations ; unlefs perhaps it may be thought 
reafonable to attribute a little influence to the firft caufe, but 
fo veiy fmall a portion, as not to be fenfibly perceived in the 
obfervations. 

From all which the following conclufions may be de- 
duced : 1. That the fecond caufe alone takes place here 
viz. That the diftance of the ftars is fo great, that the diame- 
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tcr of the earth's orbit has no fenfible proportion to it. 2. 
That the angle F E G (Fig. 2.) in the abovementioned trian- 
gle, is 20 " a ; and confequentiy that the ratio of E G to 
F G, or the velocity of the Light to the velocity of the earth in 
its orbit, as io2roto 1 ; whence it follows that the Light. 
comes from the fun to us in eight minutes and an half. 3. 
That the Light proceeds with the fame velocity from all the 
itars ; for all have the fame angle F E G. Whence, (if we 
fuppofe that all the flars are not equally diftant from us, as 
many' arguments prove) it will follow, that the motion of 
Light, all the way it paffes through the immenfe fpace, 
above our atmofpnere, is ^equable or uniform. 4. Laftly 
It muft be confidered, that very fmall differences cannot be 
perceived ; and no body will deny, but that in meafuring a 
fmall angle, an error of a fecond may be committed, what- 
ever care is ufed to prevent it ; and therefore, although we 
have faid, that the firft caule is to be rejected, we do not de- 
ny that the ftars may poflibly by its influence defcribe a 
minute circle whofe diameter is 1 ", or even a little more. 
s'Gravefande Phyf. Elem. Math. L 2. c. r. p. 709. feq. 
Hence it appears, that the fucceffive propagation of Light will 
caufe an aberration in the appearances of the ftars, planets, 
and comets. After Mr. Bradley had difcovered this caufe of 
error in the apparent places of the fixed ftars, Mr. Clairaut 
and others b , iuveftigated feveral rules for the computation of 
this aberration. Mr. Euler c alfo has lately given us a paper 
on this fubject. — [ a Mem. Acad. Scienc. 17. — b Mr. 
Simpfon, in hisEflays. — c Mem. deL'Acadcm. de Berlin, 
Tom. 2. Pp. 141, feq.] 
LiGNUMFJn^j tne wood of a genus of trees, called by bo- 
tanifts Thuya. See the article Thuya, Suppl. 
Lignum J/ittf is much valued by turners; making extremely 
beautiful cups, bowls, boxes, and other curiofities. Ruft. 
Diet, in voc. 

LILLY (Suppl)— Afphodel-'Liti.Y, B 'ell 'a donna Lilly, Daf- 
fodd-h ILLY, Guernfey-Ll 1. L Y, Mexkan-LlhLY , japan- 
Lilly, names ufed by different authors for the Amaryllis, 
or LHHo-Narcijfus of Linnaeus and Tournefort. See the ar- 
ticle Lilio-Narcissus, Suppl. 

Lilly -Dajfodel, a name fometimes given to a genus of plants, 
known among authors by that of Pancratium. See the article 
Pancratium, Append. 

Day-LiLLY, a name fometimes ufed for the Ucmerocallis of bo- 
tanifts. See the article Hemerocallis, Suppl. 

Uyacinth-hiLLY, in botany, a name given by fome writ- 
ers to the Se'ttla, or LUlio-Hyacinthus, of botanifls. See the 
article Lillio-Hyacinthus, Suppl. and Scill a, Jppend. 

May-LiLLY, the name by which fome call the Convallaria of 
Linnasus, a large genus of plants, comprehending the Lilli- 
um-Convallium, Polygonatum, &c. of other writers. Seethe 
article Convallaria, Append. 

Perjtan-LihhY, a name fometimes given to the Fritillaria, a 
diftinct genus of plants. Seethe artlcleFRixiLLARiA, Suppl. 

Super b-L.ii.LY, the Engfifh name of a diftinct genus of plants, 
called byL'nmxusGloriofa. See the articleGLORiosA,^/^. 

Water-LiLLY, JSlymphtsa, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants. Seethe article NYMPHiEA, Suppl. 

LIMAX, in the hiftory of infects, the name of a genus of thefe 
animals, comprehending all the naked mails, See the article 
Snail, Suppl. 

, The body of the Limax is of a figure approaching to cylin- 
dric, and is perforated at the fide ; the tentacula are four in 
number, and two of them have the appearance of eyes. 
Of this genus authors enumerate the following fpecies : 1. The 
black naked Snail. 2. The red naked Snail. 3. The yellow 
one,- called the Jmher Sfia'd, variegated with fpots of agreyifh 
colour. 4. The very large grey Limax, fpotted with a dufky- 
brown. 5. The little fhort and thick grey Limax, without 
fpots. 6. The fmooth-bodied, reddifh-brown Limax. 7. 
The fmall dufky-brown, furrow'd Limax. 8. The deep 
chocolate- coloured Limax. Hill, Hift. Anim. p. 87. 

LIME (Cycl.) — LiME-water. It appears now from the in- 
genious Dr. Alfton's experiments, that one part of quick 
Lime is fufficient for five or fix hundred parts of water. Wa- 
ter will dilTolve but a certain portion of quick Lime ; and 
how much that is cannot be eafily afcertained. So far feerm 
certain from Dr. Alfton's experiments, that one pound of 
quick Lime is fufficient for making fix hundred pounds of 
good Lime water ; and that thofe who with Charas have fup- 
pofed, that the fecond and third Lime-water is weaker than 
the firft, have been led into error by the fmall quantity of 
water they ufed. And it has been generally believed, that in 
order to obtain good Lime-water, the quick Lime muft not 
only be recent, and fully calcined, but alfo for one part of 
quick Lime only eight, ten, or at moft twelve parts of water 
taken ; as if it could impregnate no more. But the Doctor 
fays he has found V/ many experiments, that it is altogether 
indifferent whether the water be hot or cold, poured on gra- 
dually, or at once, the water poured on the Lime, or the 
Lime thrown into the water; whether the quick Lime be in 
fhells, or flaked ; or even expofed to the air for feveral months, 
for fuch quantities of the water as are commonly ufed ; and if 
the quick Lime be frefh, whether for one pound of it, ei^ht, 
ten, twenty, fifty, or five hundred pounds of water betaken. 
Oiily it is neceflary, even for the firft water after the ebulli- 
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tion is over, to- ftir and mix the Lime with the water, and 
allow it time to impregnate itfelf; which is beft known by the 
cruft formed on its furface. FUtration indeed is not necefla- 
ry, if it be not to prevent any undiilolved Lime being mixed 
with it; or emits diminifhing its tranfparency. 
The Doctor, for his own ufe, poured about eight pounds of 
boiling water upon a pound of ftone quick Lime in a glazed 
earthen veitel. He drank about a pint and an half of this 
Lime-water, daily for about fixteen months ; filling up the 
veflsl, when neceflary, with frefh water, fometimes hot, and 
fometimes cold, without obferving any difference in the Lime- 
water, which he conftantly filter' d through grey paper, be- 
fore he drank it. He obferved, that the Lime was not ex- 
hausted after two years and two months, nor was the water 
fenhbly weaker, when it flood a fufficient time on the Lime, 
which he knew by the crufts that were formed. But ths 
Lhne becoming confidently lighter, after it is long thus ufed, 
it at length requires feveral days to fubfide, and form the 
crufts, and after the crufts are formed, it dues not leave half 
the water clear, as it did at firft. On the whole, this fingle 
pound of Lime afforded the Dodor about fix hundred pounds 
of Lime-water. He adds, that having taken Lime-iuater 
made indifferently of Limc-fW, or of Chalk, or of Shells, 
and fometimes made of all the three together, he was never 
able to difcover any difference in their effects. But fo much 
Lime-water is not to be obtained from quick-lime, unlefs it be 
frefh, completely calcined, and free from heterogeneous fub- 
ftances ; for if defective in any of thefe, it will yield propor- 
tionably lefs Lime-water. 

Lime-water, which was long looked on as a cauftic, was, in 
the laft century, found to be a very fafe and valuable reme- 
dy. It is uncertain who firft ventured to give it inwardly ; 
but Willis, Bates, and Morct&n feem to have ufed it much. 
Lime-water kills worms, and many other, if not all, infects ; 
hence Dr. Alfton concludes it might prove a good anthelmintic 
fc* children, and experience has confirmed this nqtion. 
It is probable, that Lime-water may be of great ui'c in long 
fea voyages, in preventing the corruption of water, or infects 
breeding in it, as well as curing the difeafes to which fea- 
faring people are molt fubject. The experiment is certainly 
fafe, eafy, and attended with no expence; one pound of frefh 
well-burnt quick-lime of any kind, being enough for a hog- 
fhead of water, which may not only be ufed for common 
drink by the difeafed, or for prevention by the healthy ; but 
alfo by boiling and expofing it to the air for a fhort time, ic 
may be reduced to fweet water, and ufed in dreffing the victu- 
als of the moft delicate. 

The virtues of Lime-water do not depend on its abforbency ; 
and it may asjuftly be called antalcaline, as antacid. 
Lime-water prevents or long protracts the putrefaction of ani- 
mal fubftances. Dr. Alfton alfo thinks that quick-lime in a 
ftiip's well, would effectually prevent the corruption of the 
water, and confequently the putrid fleams, or foul air thence 
arifing, which fometimes prove fatal to the crew. 
The virtues of Lime-water outwardly applied in many difeafes 
of the fkin, in excoriations, ulcers, gangrenes, &c. are well 
known. Perhaps there is not a better gargarifm for feveral 
forts of fores in the mouth and throat, than Lime-water. It 
has alfo been known to be of great ufe in the tooth-ach. In- 
wardly taken, Lime-water has all the virtues of the pure element, 
which are not a few ; and on which probably depend the good ef- 
fects of mineral waters, more than on the minerals they contain. 
Dr. Alfton never found it caufed thirft ; on the contrary, he 
found it quenched thirft, as well as iimple-watsr, and cuitom 
rendered it agreeable. Lime-water is notably detergent and 
attenuating, even more fo than foap itfelf, of mucous, vif- 
cid, and other animal fordes, which makes it preferable, in 
many cafes, to the pureft, as well as to mineral waters. In a 
word, Lime-zuater may be faid, in general, to purify the 
blood, with as good reafon, as anyone medicine whatever, 
efpecially from any putrid, purulent, or fcorbutic foulnefs. 
That Lime-water is lithontriptic has been fhewn fufficiently 
by Dr. Hales, and more fully by Dr. Whytt ; and this has 
been further confirmed by Dr. Alfton, who has fhewn the 
efficacy of Lime-water in this refpect, not only when made 
by the firft infufion, and afiifted by artificial heat ; but even 
after fifty or more infufions, and in the common air. The 
Doctor thinks that the energy of Lime-water in this cafe pro- 
bably confifts in its penetrating detergency, whereby mfinu- 
ating itfelf among the folid parts of the calculi,, or into their 
pores, it feparates them, or diminifhes their cohefion, but does 
not diffolve them. 

Since there is but a fmall proportion of LJme in the water, 
it may be thought that taking a few grains of the quick- 
lime in fubftance would prove much more effectual in the 
Stone, than large quantities of Lime-water. But this is a 
miftake ; and hence Mrs. Stephens's egg-fhells and fnail- 
fhells, if burnt to quick-lime, can never be equally fuccefsful 
with Lime-water for the Stone. 

As for the aques benediSles compofttes, or compound Lime-waters, 
they are not to be compared with Ample Lime-water in the 
gravel ; nor, in Dr. Alfton's opinion, in any difeafe requiring 
this water. 

The Doctor adds, in his Appendix, that though he cannot 
yet determine how far Lime-water may be proper, even in 
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acute diftempers, yet he has found it fafe in feverifh colds ; 
and by the cafes he there mentions, it feems probable that 
Lime-water, by its diluent, and diuretic qualities, may prove 
more ufeful in fevers, than is at prefent believed. 
However, this may prove on farther trials, it may be faid, 
in general, that Lime-water is diluent, detergent, antifcep- 
tic, anthelmintic, diuretic, and vulnerary ; ufeful in all dif- 
eafes proceeding from, or accompanied with obftrudfions in 
the bowels or glands, vifcid phlegm, calculous concretions, 
or putrefaaion 5 and commended for the fcuryy, fcrophube, 
gravel, confumption, empyema, afthma, arthritis vaga, cede- 
rnatous fwellings, diabetes, fluor albus, fluxes, &c. and out- 
wardly for difeafes of the fkin, ulcers, gangrenes, &c. It may 
be taken to the quantity of a pound, once, twice, or thrice 
a day ; or ufed for common drink. See Dr. Alllon's Differ- 
tation on quick-lime, and Lime water, Edinb. 1752. 
The ingenious and learned Dr. Whytt of Edinburgh, has 
greatly recommended Lime-water, in the ftone and gravel. 
See his efl'ay on the virtues of Lime-water, in the cure of the 
ftone. This gentleman prefers oyfter-fhell Lime-water to any 
other for thofe diftempers. Dr. Alfton feems to think this a 
matter of indifference, and was himfelf cured chiefly by the 
ftone quick-lime water before-mentioned. 

LIMER, or hlME-Hcund, names fometimes ufed for the 
blood-hound. See the article Hound, Suppl. 

LIMITED,' adjunfl. See the article Adjunct, Cycl. 

LIMITS (Suppl.) — We may add to what is faid under this 
. head in the Supplement, that there being two cafes of vari- 
able quantities and ratio's tending to a Limit, it might have 
conduced to perfpicuity, and prevented difputes, to have dif- 
tinguifhed thefe different Limits by fome addition^ As in the 
full: cafe, to have called it a Limit or ultimate ratio inclufive ; 
becaufe the Limit is the laft of the quantities or ratio's limit- 
ed : And in the fecond, to have called it a Limit or ultimate 
ratio excluftve ; becaufe the quantities limited never attain to 
the Limit, tho' they approach to it indefinitely. 
This diftinaion may perhaps receive fome farther illuftration 
from the following example. It is known that the ofcula- 
tory circle is a circle that touches a curve fo clofely that no 
other circle can be drawn through the point of contafi between 
them, all other circles pafling within or without them both ; 
and hence the ofculatory circle is fuppofed to have an equal 
curvature with the curve at that point. See Mr. Mac Lau- 
riti's flux. art. 364. 
Now if we conceive the ofculatory circle at the end of the 

- great axis of an ellipfis, it will fall entirely within the cllipfis ; 
and the curvatures of the ellipfis and ofculatory circle may 
both be faid to be limits of the curvatures of all the circles 
falling wholly within, and touching the ellipfis at the end of 
its great axis. But the term Limit will not in both cafes have 
precifcly the fame meaning ; for the ofculatory circle is a Li- 
mit inclufive, being the lafi of the circles limited ; and the 
ellipfis is a Limit exclufive, none of the circles limited ever 
coinciding with it. As to the circles which fall wholly with- 
out the ellipfis, and touch it at the end of its great axis, they 
have no Limit inclufive, no circle touching the ellipfis fo 
clofely, that no other can pafs between ; the only Limit here 
is exclufive, the ellipfis itfelf. 

The contrary of this happens at the endo f the leer axis. 
At any other point of the ellipfis one half of every ofculatory 
circle is a Limit inclufive of the femicirclcs that fall within, and 
the other half is a Limit inclufive of thofe that fall without. 
May we not afk, if a curve is the Limit of its inferibed or 
circumfcribed polygons in any other fenfe, than the curvature 
of the illipfis is the Limit of the curvatures of the circles be- 
fore defcribed, which approach nearer and nearer to the 
curve, but never coincide with it ? It is true we hear it often 
faid, that the ofculatory circle is a^quicurval, and fo coincides 
with the ellipfis ; but this feems a confequence of the language 
of infinitefimals. It would be more accurate to fay, that the 
curvature of the ellipfis is the Limit exclufive of all the be- 
fore mentioned circles, and that the ofculatory circle is their 
Limit inclufive. That excellent geometer, Mr. Simfon, in 
his Conic Seaions, Lib. v. Prop. 36. Cor. fays only, after 
demonftrating the chief property of the ofculatory circle, that 
eandem habere cum feclione conica curvaturam dicitur, giving 
this only as an appellation, but not as a propofition. 

LIMNOPEUCE,in botany, the name by which Vaillant calls the 
Hippuris of Linnaeus. See the article Hippunrs, Suppl. 

LINE (Cycl) — Algebraic Lines are divided into different 
orders, according to the degree of their equations. Thefe 
degrees are eftimated, as in determined equations, by the de- 
gree of the higheft term of the equation. 
Thus a-\-by-\-cx~o\s?i general equation, expreffing the 

• nature of Lines of the firft order, or of ftrait Lines. 

The equation a -|- by -f- c X -J- dyy -f- e xy -f- f X X = o re- 
prefents the lines of the fecond order ; that is, the conic 
feaions, and the circle, which is one of them. 
And the equation a -{- by -\- c x -f- dyy 4- e xy -f- fx x 4- 
g> 3 + i> x yy -{- i # * y -f- /* 3 = 0, exprefles in general 
the lines of the third order. And the Lines of the fourth 
and higher orders may be expreffed in the like manner. See 
Cramer, Introd. a l'analyfe des lignes courbes. p. 52, feq. 
J.Mr. Cramer ufes the terms, Line of the fecond, third, fourth, 
4 
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&c. order, and Curve of the fecond, third, fourth, &c. or- 
der, indifferently. Sir Ifaac Newton has made a diftinaion : 
according to him, 

Line of the third order is the fame as Curve of the fecond 
kind\ becaufe a Line of the firft order, cannot, ftridtly (peaking, 
be called a Curve. 

Lines of the third order may be cut by a right line in three 
points, and by a circle in fix points. 

We have a fliort treatife by Sir Ifaac Newton upon the Lines 
of the third order, entitled, Enumeratio lincarum tertii ordinis y 
which was firft printed at the end of Dr. Clarke's latin tranf- 
lation of Sir Ifaac's Optics 5 and fince publifhed more cor- 
rectly by the late Mr. Jones in 171 r 9 with the treatife of 
quadratures, and other trails of its illuftrious author. 
This enumeration is fo concife, as to need a comment. 
Mr. Stirling gave one in 17 17 ; but this comment is too 
difficult for beginners. Mr. Cramer has lately explained 
this fubjecl: very fully, in his Introduction a l'analyfe des lig- 
nes courbes algebriques, printed at Geneva 1750, 4-to, to 
which the curious may have recourfe ; as alio to the Appendix 
to Mr. Mac Ljurin's Algebra, entitled, Delinearum geome- 
tricarum proprietatibus generalibus ; and to Mr. Euler's Ana- 
lyfis infinitorum, Vol. II. 

An algebraic Line of the order m can cut another algebraic 
Line of the order n, in the number of points expreffed by 
m n, but not in more. Thus if m = 1 and n = 2, the lines 
of thofe orders can interfeel: each other in two points only ; 
and if m = 2 and n = 2, then may they, interfeel: each other 
in four points, as is well known ; fince a ftrait Line cannot 
interfeel: a conic fection in more than two points ; nor can 
one conic fe£tion interfeel another in more than four points. 
In like manner if m.=> 5 and n = 4, then may the titles of 
thefe orders interfeel: each other in 20 points ; but not in 
more. See Cramer, Anal des liynes courbes, p. 75, 76. 
The number of the fpecies of the Lines of the third order 
amount to 78. See Mr. Murdoch's Genefis Curvarum per 
Umbras. Sir Ifaac reckoned only 72 fpecies of the third or- 
der ; but Mr. Stirling and Mr. Stone have fhewn his enume- 
ration to be imperfeel j and Mr. Murdoch has fince found 
fome new fpecies. 

LION. The Lion is comprehended among the fe lis, or cat- 
kind of animals. See the article Felis, Append. 

Lion's leaf the Englifh name of a genus of plants, defcribed 
by Toumefort under that of Leontopetalon. See the article 
Leontopetalon, Suppl. 

Lion's foot, the Englifh name of a diftirnEr. genus of plants, 
called by botanifts Catanancc. See the article Catanance, 
Suppl. 

LIQUID Amber, in botany, the mme of a diftinft genus of 
plants, called by botanifts Anthofpermum, and Toumefortia. 
See the articles Anthospermum, Jppcnd. aad Tourn'e- 

FORTIA, Suppl. 

LIQUORICEf Suppl. J— JWj-Licojorice, the Englifh name 
of a genus of plants, called by botanifts Orobus. See the 
article Orobus, Suppl. 

Wild Liquorice, the name of a diftincl: genus of plants, called 
by authors Ajlragalus. See the article Astragalus, Suppl. 

LIQUORS, fermented. See the article Fermented liquors, 
Suppl. and Append. 

LIST, in the fea-Ianguagc, the fame with lujr. See the article 
Lust, Suppl. 

L1THONTRIPTIC (Suppl) — The reward which the par- 
liament of England gave to Mrs. Stephens, the inventrefs of 
fome medicines, which were faid to be a perfect and certain 
cure for the Stone, made the generality of the world believe, 
that they were really as efficacious as they were pretended 
to be ; but it appeared, on examination, that the opinion of 
a cure in the very inftances on the fuccefs of which the re- 
ward was given, was erroneous ; and that the Stones had, all 
the time remained in the bladders of the patients, tho' fup- 
pofed to have been voided, after being dilTolved and wafhed 
away by the medicines. 

The principal inftance of a fuppofed cure was Mr. Gardiner. 
This man was in December 1748, examined by able fur- 
geons, and found to have a ftone in his bladder j after 
this he took Mrs. Stephens's medicines for eight months 
without intermiffion ; and at the end of that time he declared 
himfelf free from all his ufual complaints ; and on fearching 
him, there could no ftone be found in the bladder. Mr. Gar- 
diner died about three years afterwards, and his body was 
opened. When the bladder was examined, there were found 
in it fix preternatural apertures of different fizes ; but the 
biggeft capable of admitting the end of a finger. Each of thefe 
apertures led to a feparate bag form'd by an enlargement of 
the internal membrane of the bladder, protruded between 
the fibres of its mufcular coat. Thefe bags were eafily feen 
on the back part of the bladder a little above the veficulx 
feminales, and when viewed on the outfide, they feemed to 
be but two, tho' in reality equal in number to the open- 
ings within, and divided from one another by the duplica- 
ture of the internal membrane, which form'd a feptum be- 
tween each of them. Philof. Tranf. N° 462. p. 12. . 
As to Mrs. Stephens's medicine, it is a compofition of 
foap, and lime made of different fhelis, which every body 

knows 
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knows to be highly caudic ; and is therefore condemned 
by Dr. Mead; itncc its 'corrofive quality muft be injurious 
to the bladder. However, under proper management, he 
thinks it may be of fome fervice in expelling gravel by the 
urinary pafiages ; tho' it will never be able to break calculi 
of the hardnefs of {tone : And beftdes, its long continued 
ufe mutt be attended with great danger, for the reafons a- 
bove given. And as for its fubftitute, the foap-lees, though 
it be a medicine of a more commodious form for taking, 
yet it will not prove much fafer in its confequences, for 
the fame reafons. Mead t Monit. and Pract. Medic, pag. 
199, feq. 

Dr. Whytt of Edinburgh, after confidcring the inconve- 
niencies, and fometimes the mifchiefs alfo, of this cele- 
brated fpecific, refolved to omit the foap, and try what vir- 
tues lime-water might have in diflblving the calculus. See 
the article LiME-water, Append. 

His firft experiments were made on fever.il fragments of cal- 
culi, with lime-water, from common quick-lime; and af- 
terwards refolving to try the power of animal lime, he re- 
peated them with lime-water made with oyfter-fhells and 
cockle-fhells, well calcined, by pouring feven or eight pints 
of water on one pound of the frefh- calcined {hells. The 
experiments fucceeded with both forts ; but he foon found, 
that the oyder and cockle-fhell lime-water poffefled a much 
greater power of diflblving the calculus, than that of the 
ftone-lime. 

He therefore propofes the drinking of fhell-lime-water to the 
quantity of four pints, every day, for adults ; and for 
children lefs in proportion : And he concludes with inftances 
of the happy effects of this method. However, as dones of 
great hardnefs can never be diffolved by any medicine what- 
foever, Dr. Mead recommends, in thefe cafes, a new method 
of cutting for the Stone. Id. ibid. See the article Litho- 
tomy, Append, 

Dr. Hartley has published, in the London Gazette, the fol- 
lowing receipt for making a lithontriptk electuary. Take 
five pounds of Alicant foap, fhaved, and one pound ofoyder- 
fiiell-Iime ; put them into a tin veflel, and pour upon them 
five quarts of water; make the water boil, till the foap be 
perfectly diffolved in it, and then drain all into a glazed 
earthen veflel. Expofe this mafs to the air, flirring it every 
day, till it becomes both mild to the tafte, and of a proper 
confidence to be formed into pills, or long pellets, without 
flicking to the fingers. This may be expected to happen in 
two or three months. If it becomes fufficiently mild before 
it has acquired a due confidence, it may be brought to this, 
by being heated over the fire, in a tin veflel : If it acquires a 
too hard confidence, before it is fufficiently mild, it mud be 
foftened with water. This is what the Doctor calls the li- 
thontriptk mafs or electuary ; which he orders to be made in 
a tin veflel, becaufe a brafs or copper one would make it 
emetic. 

He gives another more expeditious way of making it, which 
is this : Pour two gallons of water upon a pound of oyder- 
fhell lime j dir it two or three times, and when it has fallen 
to the bottom, pour off the clear part of the water. Repeat 
this fifteen or twenty times, or till the clear water, which is 
poured off, be almod tadelefs ; leaving about five pints of 
water upon the lime, after the lad ablution. Then pour this 
mixture of water and dulcified lime upon five pounds of Ali- 
cant-foap, fhaved ; and proceed as directed in the firft receipt. 
The mafs, prepared in this manner, will be fit for ufe in a 
few days, or even immediately ; but then the Doctor prefers 
the foregoing receipt, where time can be allowed for it. 
If the mafs of foap and oyder-fhell lime, dulcified in either 
of the above-mentioned ways, be made of the confidence of 
an electuary, it is then called the Bthontriptic electuary ; wheh 
for cure is more convenient than the mafs, for thofe who de- 
fire to take the medicine diffolved in a liquid vehicle, as milk, 
water fweetened with honey or fugar, water flavoured with 
brandy or rum, and fmall beer. 

'Where a perfon is fuppofed to have a large Stone in the kid- 
neys or bladder, he ought to take every day as much of the 
mafs, or ele&uary, as contains two ounces of the foap, un- 
lefs his pain and provocation to make water be violent ; in 
which cafe it will be proper to begin with about half this quan- 
tity, and to increafe it as he can bear. The medicine ought 
alfo, in this cafe, to be dulcified, in an extraordinary de- 
gree. 

By this medicine, the Doctor thinks the generation of gravel, 
and gravel-dones, may be entirely prevented. See the article 
Stone, Append. ' 

It is likewife recommended in diforders of the ftomach and 
bowels, arifing from, or attended with acidities there; and in 
gouty habits. The patient may, in many of thefe cafes, be- 
gin with fuch a quantity every day, as contains an ounce of 
Joap, and afterwards increafe or leifen this quantity, as he 
finds occafion. 
LITHOTOMY (Cyd.) — We have an hiftory of the lateral 
operation for the done by Monf. Morand, who argues, that 
the methods of Celfus, Frere Jacques, Rau, and Chefel- 
den, are in the main the fame. See Mem. de L'Acad, des 
Sciences, 1731. 
APPEND. 
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Mr. Chefelden's method is deferred in his anatdhly, Chap, 
VI. of the filth edition This method of cutting for the ftone 
is much recommended by Dr. Mead ; who afiVes us, that 
now not only children and youths, but alfo perfons advanced 
in years, may fuDmit to this operation, without great dan- 
ger ; and in cafe the ftone prove too big to be extrafted 
without tearing the neck of the bladder, it is now no longer 
neccflary to fplit the (tone, before the extradion ; the inven- 
tion of which is afcribed to Ammonias, a Greek phy- 
fician, who from thence was furnamed (tiSwfe®-; the litho- 
tomift. Mead, Monit. and Prafi. Med. p. 203; 
Mr. Houftet has collected a great many inftances of 
(tones lodged m facs formed in the bladder, from which 
it was impoffible to extraft them, without tearing the 
bladder, or cutting on one fide of the fac, which Mr Ga- 
rengeot did once with fuccefs. In fome of the cafes which 
he mentions, the veffels of the bladder were in appearance 
grown into the ftone, and the extraaion of the ftone was at- 
tended with a mortal hemorrhage. Sec Mem. de L'Acad do 
Chiruig. Tom. I. 

The diftenfion of the bladder with a liquor in performing the 
high operation for the Stone, is attended with difficulties ef~ 
penally in women. Dr. Kulm has therefore contrived 
an elevatory catheter for that fex. The bending of the in- 
(trument is fitted to the turn of the os pubis, and its great 
curve, inftead of being only furrowed, is pierced quite 
through. He introduces this, with its convexity to one fide, 
then gently faifes it to the hypogaftrium, and cuts fecurely 
upon it. See Nov. Afl. Eruuit. Lipf. Mart. 1732. 

LITHOZUGIA, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of 
foffils, ot the clafs of the Scnipi, compofed of a cryftalline 
matter a little debafed, and containing within them various 
extraneous bodies, as pebbles. &c. See the article Scrupi 
Append. 

Dr. Woodward has ranked this genus among the pebbles, be- 
caufe of the pebbles they contain ; which is by no means 
a fufficient rcafon for confounding two fuch different loffils ; 
the Lithozugia approaching to the nature of flint. 
Mercatus and other naturalifts have called the Lithozugia ccu- 
lati lapides ; and among Englifh lapidaries they are known by 
the name of Pudding-Jlones. See the article Oculatus 
Lapis, Suppl. 

Ot this genus we have the following fpecies, 1. The yellow- 
ifh-white Lithozugium, filled with pebbles. 2. The green- 
ifh-white Lithozugium, filled with pebbles. 3. The red Li- 
thozugium, filled with pebbles. Vid. Hill, Hid. Foff. p. 557. 
—559- , 

Behdes thefe, there are other Lithozugia of a coarfer texture, 
approaching to the nature of quarry-Hone ; of thefe we have 
the following fpecies : 1. The flefh coloured Lithozugium, 
filled with reddifli, impure, cryftalline nodules. 2. The 
bluifh and glittering Lithozugium, filled with white, impune, 
cryftalline nodules. 3. The whitiftl- green elegant' Lithozu- 
gium, filled with cryftalline nodules: And, 4." The friable, 
pale-red Lithozugium, variegated with white veins, and red 
nodules. Hill, Hilt. Foil", p. 560—562. 

LIVE ever, a name fometimes given to the anacampferos, or 
orpin, a diftincT: genus of plants. See the article Anacamp- 
seros, Suppl. 

Live in idlcnefs, a name fometimes ufed for the violet. See 
the article Viola, Suppl. 

LIVER (Suppl.) — Infarllion of i/jcLiver. See the article 
Hepatis Infarclus, Suppl. 

LIZARD'S tail, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, defcrib- 
ed by Linnaeus under that of Saururus. See the article Sau- 
rurus, Suppl. 

LOCKER-goivlans, a name by which fome call a fpecies of 
Hellebore. See the article Helleborus, Suppl. 

LOCUST, or St. John's bread, in botany, names ufed by 
fome for the Ceratonia, or Siliaua, of botanifts, See the ar- 
ticle Siliqua, Suppl. 

Baftard Locust, a name fometimes ufed for a diftinct genus 
of plants, called by botanifts Courbaril, or Hymeneea: ; See 
the article Hvmenjea, Suppl. 

Locust of Virginia, a name by which a fpecies of acacia is 
fometimes called. See the article Acacia, Suppl. 

Locvsr-tree, in botany, a name given by the people of the 
Weft-Indies to a fpecies of Acacia. See the article Aca- 
cia, Suppl. 

LOGARITHM (Suppl.) — In the common tables of Loga- 
rithms we find the Logarithm correfponding to any given num- 
ber within the limits of the table, by infpection ; but it is of ufe 
alfo to have a table wherein the Logarithms are placed in their 
natural order, from o to 100,000 for inftance, and with the 
correfponding natural numbers ; fo that a Logarithm being 
given, we may find the correfponding number by infpection 
only, which can feldom be done by the common tables ; 
nor can the correfponding number to a Logarithm not in the 
table be found without fome trouble. 

A table of this fort is called by Dr. Wallis an anti-logarith- 
mic canon ; and by this canon a Logarithm being given, its 
number may be found with the fame facility that a Logarithm 
of a given number may be found by the common canon. 
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Dr. Wallis tells us, that a canon of this kind was formed 
many years ago. It was begun, perhaps, by Harriot, and it 
was finifhed at leaft, and prepared for the prefs, if not begun, 
by Warner. This canon feems to have been loft; but the lofs 
has been fupplied by Mr. Dodfon. See the Anti-logarithmic 
canon by James Dodfon, Lond. 1742. fol. where the author 
alio fhews the conftrudtion and life of his table at large. 
Imaginary Logarithm is ufedfor tins logarithm of negative and 
imaginary quantities % fuch as a— y— a, &c. Thus alio the flu- 
ents of certain imaginaryfluxionaryexprefllons, fuchas x __ ^ f 

.. a x j&c. ate imaginary logarithms. 

z bx s/ — 1 

[* Etder, Analyf. infin. Vol. 1. pag. 72, 74.] 

The expreflion — reprefents the fluxion of the Logarithm of 
*, and the fluent therefore of — is the Logarithm of x ; but 
no Logarithm can reprefent the fluent of 



x t/ — 1 

which is therefore called an imaginary Logarithm. 
However, when thefe imaginary Logarithms occur in the fo- 
liations of problems, they may be transformed into circular 
arcs or fectors ; that is, the imaginary Logarithm, or imagi- 
nary hyperbolic fedtor becomes a real circular lector. See 
Bernoulli, Opcr. Tom. I. p. 400. and p. 512. Mac Laurin's 
Fluxions, Art. 762, feq. IVahnejlcy, Anal, des mef. p. 63. 

LOGARITHMIC. This head is referred to in the Append. 
from the article Curve, in the SuppL by miftake. But fee 
the article Logarithmic, Suppl. 

LOGGERHEAT, in the fea-language, denotes a large round 
ball of iron, with a long handle, for heating pitch. Blancklefs 
Nav. Expof. p. 100. 

LOGWOOD, the wood of a genus of plants, called by Lin- 
nseus Hamaioxylum. See the article Hjematoxylum, 
Suppl. 

LONDON pride, a name ufed among Gardeners for the geum, 
a diftinct genus of plants. See the article Geum, SuppL 

LONICERA, (Suppl.) in the Linnsean fyftem of botany, the 
name of a large genus of plants, comprehending, according 
to that author, the Caprifolium, Periclimenum, Chamacerafm 
and Xylojlcum of Tournefort, and other botaiufts ; togethei 
with the Triojleofpermum and Symphoricarpos of Dillenius. 
See the articles Caprifolium, &c. Suppl. 
The characters are thefe. The cup is a fmall perianthium, 
placed on the germen, and divided into five fegments. The 
flower confifts of a fingle petal, the tube is oblong, and gib- 
bofe downwards, the limb is divided into five fegments, one 
of which is more deeply ferrated than the reft, and all turn 
backward. The ftamina are five fubulated filaments, nearly 
of the length of the flower j the anthers are oblong, the 
germen is roundifli, and placed under the receptacle, the ftyle 
is filiform, and of the length of the flower, the ftignu is 
obtufely capitated. The fruit is a roundifh, umbilicated 
berry, containing two cells ; the feeds are roundifh and 
comprefTcd. 

As they all agree in thefe general characters, they are to be 
accounted only one genus. Linnesi Gen. Plant, p. 75. 

LOOKING Glafs{ Suppl. J—Venus'sLooKixGglaJs, in botany, 
a name by which fome call the Campanula. See the article 
Campanula, Suppl. 

LOOSE ftrife, a name fometlmes given to the Lyjtmachia, or 
willow-herb of botanilts. Seethe article Lysimachia, 
Suppl. 

Podded Loose Jlt'ife, the name of a genus of plants, called 
by botanifts Bpilobium, or Chamanerium. See the article 
Cham-snerium, SuppL 

Spiked Loose ftrife, the name of a genus of plants, called 
by botanifts Salicaria. See the article Salicaria, SuppL 

LORANTHUS, in the Linnaean fyftem of botany," the "name 
of a genus of plants, called by others Lonicera. See the arti- 
cleLoNiCERA, SuppL 

LORD in grofs, he who is Lord, not by reafoh of any manor, 
as the king in refpect of his crown, &c. "Terms of law, Blount, 
CdixieL 

LOTE-^m-, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, called 
by authors Celtis* 'See the article Celtis, Suppl. 
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LOTUS Afrizanus, in botany, a name by which fome call the 

( Guaiacana'oi' Tournefort. See the article Guaiacana 
SuppL 

Bladder Lotus, a name fometlmes given to a fpecies of Vul- 
neraria. See the article Vulneraria, SuppL 

LOVfc-grafs, in botany. See the article Grass, Append. 

Love in a mijl, a name ufed among gardeners for the Grana- 
dilla, or paflion-flower. See the article Gran a diet, a, SuppL 

Love lies a-blceding, a popular name for the Amaranth. See 
the article Amaranth, Suppl. 

LO\J$K( Suppl ) — Tree-LousE, a genus of infects, called 
by zoologifts Aphis. See the article Aphis, Append. 

LovsE-wort, a name ufed by fome for the Delphinium of bo- 
tannicul writers. See the article Delphinium, Suppl. 

LousE-worr is alfo theEnglifti name of a genus of plants, called 
by botanilts Pedicularis. See the article Pedicularis, 
Suppl. 

LOWINGS, in falconry. See the article Lunes, Append. 

LUMBRICUS, in zoology, the name of a genus of infects, 
called in Englifti earth-worms. See the articles Worm and 
KARTH-wonns, Suppl. 

The Lumbricus is an infect of the larger kind, of an oblong 
form, confiderably thick rounded in fhape, and covered faith 
a fofr. and fiender (kin, marked with annular ridges, and fur- 
rows. When full grown, it is often ten inches, or more, in 
length, and more than a third of an inch in diameter. Its 
colour is a dufky red. 

It is common every where, at little depths, under the firrface 
of the earth ; it is not unfrequently alfo met with in the hu- 
man inteftines, as well as in thofe of other animals, in which 
ftate it has been fuppofed a different creature, and called by a 
new name. 

Befides the common earth-worm, there is found another fpe- 
cies of Lumbricus in the mud about theSea-fhores, very large, 
growing very often to a foot or more in length ; it entirely 
refembles the other, only that it is of a paler red, and has its 
flcin covered with little prominences, which makes it rough 
or fcabrous to the touch. Vid. Hill, Hift. Anim. p. 15. 

LUNES, orLowiNGS, in falconry, leathes, or long lines to 
call in hawks. Ruft. Diet, in voc 

LUNGS (Suppl.) — 5^-Lungs, the Englifh name of the 
Mcdufa, agenus of infects. See the article Medusa, Append. 

Ships-LuxGs, a name given to the ventilators of fhips. See 
the article Ventilator, Append. 

Lung-uwt (SuppL) — Cow's LuxG-wort, a name fometimes 
given to the Verbo.pum, or Mullein. See the article Ver- 
bascum, SuppL 

LURCHER, among fportfmen, a kind of hunting dog, like a 
mongrel greyhound, with pricked ears, a Ihaggy coat, and 
generally of a yellowifh-white colour. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

LUST-ttwrr, a name by which fome call Ros Jolis, a diftinct 
genus of plants. See the article &os folis, SuppL 

LYCIUM, Av'ignon-berry, Avignon-thorn, or box-thorn, in 
botany, the name of a genus of plants, the characters of 
which are thefe : The cup is a fmall, erect, obtufe, perma- 
nent perianthium, divided into five fegments; the flower con- 
fifts of a fingle in fundi bull form petal ; the tube is cylindric, 
patent and crooked ; the limb is fmall, divided into five feg- 
ments, obtufe and patulous ; the ftamina are five fubulated 
filaments, growing out of the tube of the flower ; they are 
fhorter than it, and inclinated ; the antheras are erect ; the 
germen of the piftil is roundifli ; the ftyle is fimple, and longer 
than the ftamina ; the ftigma is bifid and thick ; the fruit is a 
roundifh berry, containing two cells ; the feeds are numerous, 
and kidney-ihaped ; and the receptacles are convex. Vid. 
Linncci Gen. Plant, p. 81. 

This genus comprehends likewife the Jafmhwides of other 
authors. 

LYCOCTONUM. See the article Aconite, Cycl. 

LYING under the pa, is when, inaftorm, the fhip is a-hull, 
and the helm fo faftened a-lee, that the fea breaks upon her 
bow, or broadfule. Blanckley, Nav. Expof. p. 102. 

LYNCHET, among farmers, a line of green fward, fervlng 
as a boundary to feparate plowed land, in common fields. 
Ruft; Diet, in voc. 

LYSIMACHIA Jiliquofa, the name by which fome call the 
Cbaintsnerium of Tournefort. See the article Cham^e- 

RIUM, SuppL 
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MACAO, in zoology, the name of a fpecics of par- 
rot. See the article Macaw, Suppl. 
MACAW, (Suppl.) or Macaw-Zw, in botany, 
the name of a (pecics of palma, or Phcenix. See the 
article Phoenix, Suppl. 

MACHINE (Cycl.) — The fimple Machines, or mechanical 
powers, according to their different ftructure, ferve for differ- 
ent purpofes ; and it is the bufinefs of the fkilful mechanilt to 
choofe them, or combine them, in the manner that may be 
beft adapted to produce the effect required, by the power 
which he is pofTeffed of, and at the leaft expence. The lever 
can be employed to raife weights a little way only, unlefs the 
engine itfelt be moved ; as, for inftance, to raife ftones out 
of their beds in quarries. But the axis and wheel may ferve 
for raifing weights from the greateft depths. Pullies being 
eafily carried, are therefore much employed in fhips. The 
wedge is excellent for feparating the parts of bodies ; and the 
fere w for compreffing or fqueezing them together j and its 
great friction is even fornetimes of ufe, to preferve the effect 
already produced by it. The ftrength of the Machine, and 
of its parts, muft be proportioned to the effects which are 
to be produced by it. Thus, when the center of motion is 
placed between the power and the weight, itmuftfuftaintbe fum 
of their efforts : a fmall ballance, therefore, ought not to be 
employed for weighing great weights ; for thefe diforder its 
ftructure, and render it unfit for ferving that purpofe with 
accuracy. Neither are great Machines proper for producing 
fmall effects. It were to be wifhed, that we had a detail of all 
thefe things drawn up by fome fkilful and experienced me- 
chanift. 

From thefe ftmple Machine:, compounded ones are formed 
by various combinations, and ferve for different purpofes ; in 
all which the fame general laws take place ; and particularly 
this, that the power and weight fuftain each other, when 
they are in ihe inverfe proportion of the velocities which 
they would have in the directions wherein they act, if they 
were put in motion. 

But in practice the friction of Machine: is to be confidered, 
without allowing for which we fhall often find ourfelves at a 
lofs Seethe article Friction, Append. 
Accurate defcriptions and draughts of Machine: would be a 
very curious and ufeful work. But to make a collection of 
this kind as advantageous as poflible, it (hould, befides the 
defcriptions of Machine:, contain an analyfis of them ; 
pointing out their advantages and difadvantages ; the rcafons 
of the con ft met ions ; and the general problems, implied in 
thefe conffructions, with their folutions, fhould be extracted. 
None of thefe things have as yet been done, in a complete 
and fatisfactory manner, in any treatife of this kind. How- 
ever, many curious particulars may be gathered from Strada, 
Beffon, Btroaldus, Auguftinus de Ramellis, Buckler, Leu- 
pold, Beyer, Limpergb, Van Zyl, Perault, and others ; a 
ihort account of whole works we find in Wolfii commcritatio 
dc prsecipuis fcriptis mathematicis. Elem. Mathef. tJniv. 
Tom. 5. pag. 84. feq. To thefe muft be added, Monficur 
Behdor's Architecture' Hydraulique, and Dr. Defaguliers's 
Courfe of Experimental Philofophy. The Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris have alfo given us a collection of Ma- 
chine: and inventions approved of by them. This work, 
publifhed by Monfieur Gallon, confifts of fix volumes in 4to, 
containing engraved draughts of the Machines, with their de- 
fcriptions annexed. But a complete inftitution of practical 
Mechanic: is ftill wanting. See the article Mechanics, 
Append. 

Machine of Marly (Cycl.) ^- This Machine was made 
by a common mechanic of Liege, and has a great' many ex- 
cellent contrivances ; but jet does not raife all the water 
that it might have done,' becaufe the maker did not know 
how to give the River Seine all the advantages of which it was 
capable. Hence appears the neceflity of a mechanic's being 
well acquainted with mathematics ; or that able mathemati- 
cians would apply themfelves to mechanics more than they 
do, and not think it below them to direct workmen. See 
Defagul. Exper. Philof. Vol. II. p. 442, to 449. 
According to Dan. Bernoulli's computation, the effect of the 
Machine of Marly is not more than -^ of its abfolute force ; 
that is, there is a lofs of a_s of that force. Dan. Bernoul. 
Hydrodyn. p. 182. 

Machines for raifing water. See the article Raifing Wa- 
ter, Append. See alfo the article FiRE-engine. 

MACROCERCI, the name eitablifhed by Dr. Hill for a large 
genus of animalcules, diftinguifhed from all others by having 
tails longer than their bodies. See the article Animalcule, 
Cycl. Suppl. and Append. 

MAD-iuorr, the Englifli name of a genus of plants, called 
by botanifts Alyffon, See the article Alysson, Suppl, 



MADDER (Suppl)— Pw/v-Madder, the Engl i(h name 
of a genus of plants, known among authors by that of Ru- 
beola . See the article Rubeola, Suppl. 
MADNESS — Dr. Michelotti relates the cure of a young 
man, who, after being exposed to very hot weather at fea, 
and having committed violent debauches in drinking, became 
mad, without any fever. He was cured by violent bleed- 
ing, ftarving, weak very cold drink, the cold bath, and 
pouring cold water on his head. Hilt, de 1'Acad. des 
Scienc. 1734. See the article Mania, Suppl. 
MAGNESIA, the fame with Manganefe. See the article 

Manganese, Suppl. 
MAGNET (Cycl.) — Armed Magnet. See the article 
Load-stone, Suppl. 

The power of natural Magnet: may be greatly increafed by 
art ; and this feems to have received farther and very great 
improvements from Dr. Knight. See Philof. Tranf. N° 474. 
p. 163. feq. 

The poles of natural Magnets may be inverted, or their di- 
rections may be changed. Remarkable inftances of this 
may be feen in the Phil. Tranf. N° 101. p, 164. feq. and 
N° 476. p. 36. feq. Thus the magnetical virtue may be 
placed in fuch a manner, that the two oppofite ends of a 
fione fhall become, both, fouth poles ; and the middle quite 
round, a north pole. Or, the two oppofite ends may be 
north poles ; and the two oppofite fides fouth poles. Half 
of the furface of the (tone may be made a north pole, and 
the other half a fouth pole. A north pole may be placed fo 
as to be furrounded by a fouth pole ; and at the other end of 
the Hone, a fouth furrounded by a north pole ; fo that the 
edges of each furface have a pole of a different denomination 
from that which occupies the middle. See Phil. Tranf. N* 
476. p. 361. feq. 
ArtificlalM agxet. Artificial Magnets have been made in 
great perfection by the before mentioned gentleman. See the 
Phil. Tranf. 1^474, p. 161. feq. where various experiments 
of the force of thefe Artificial Magnets are recorded ; one in 
particular weighing, without its armour, juft an ounce, and 
with the armour, cramps, and rings, one ounce 17 pen. wt. 
lifted fix pounds ten ounces troy weight. See pag. 166, 
N° ci't. 

It is hoped, that Doctor Knight will foon oblige the 
world with his difcoveries in magnetifm. In the mean 
time, the ingenious Mr. Canton has found out a me- 
thod of making artificial Magnets, without the ufe of, and 
yet far fupcrior to, natural ones. This gentleman has fuc- 
ceeded fo well in his attempts to convey a confiderable mag- 
netic virtue to bars of hardened ftecl, as to be able to impreg- 
nate fuch bars with this virtue, to as high a degree as any of 
the fame weight and dimenfions which he had yet feen or 
heard of; and to as high a degree, as, he apprehends, the 
fame bars in their prefent ftate are capable of being impreg- 
nated. Mr. Canton has publifhed the description of his pro- 
cefs, with fuch directions, that any perfon may readily per- 
form the fame. 

The apparatus, befides the bars of hard and foft ffeel, confifts 
only in an iron poker and tongs, the larger they are, and the 
longer they have been ufed, the better. But fur the appli- 
cation of this apparatus, we muft refer to the ingenious au- 
thor himfelf, who has expreffed himfelf clearly and concifely, 
and added figures for the more eafy intelligence of his pro- 
cefs. See a method of making artificial Magnets, without 
the ufe of natural ones, by .John Canton, M. A. London, 
1751. See alfo Phil. Tranf. Vol. 47. p. 31. 

MAGPYE, in ornithology, the Englifh name of a large order 
of birds. See the article Pica, Suppl. 

MAHOGANY, a well known, and, juftly, much valued 
wood, brought from Jamaica, and other parts of the Weft- 
Indies. 

It is the wood of a very beautiful tree, with pinnated leaves, 
but hitherto not reduced to any certain clafs or genus of 
plants. Catefby, indeed, who faw only the withered remains 
of its flower, tells us, that he could plainly perceive it to be 
pentapetalpus, or confuting of five leaves. Its fruit has fome, 
tho' but a remote, refenlblance to that of the pine. 

MAIDEN-A<«V (Suppl.) — Black MAiDEN-iWr, a name 
fometimes given to the Fillcula, or dwarf Fern. See the article 
Filicula, Suppl. 

Englljh Maiden'-ZmiV, the name of a genus of plants, cal- 
led by botanifts Trlchomancs. See the article Trichoma- 

NES, Suppl. 

White Maiden-/wjV, the name by which fome call the 
Ruta-murarla, or wall-rue. See the article RuTA-mwra- 
ria, Suppl. 

MAILLS, on (hip-board, are fquare machines, compofed of a 
number of rings interwoven net-wife, and ufed for rubbing 
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off the loofe hemp which remains on lines or white cordage, 
after it is made. Blanckley'sNw. Expof. p. 102. 
MAKE-HawM, in falconry. See the article Hawk, Append. 
MALIGNANT (Cycl.) — Malignant fevers and fluxes are 
frequent, not only in marfhy countries, after hot feafons, but 
in populous cities. See the article City, Append. 
HHtory abounds with examples of malignant or peftilential 
fevers, added to the other calamities of a liege : Nay, there 
is fcarce any inftance of a town being long inverted, with- 
out fome fatal malady of this kind ; which may, in great 
part, be attributed to the filth of the place, crowded with 
people and cattle. Corrupted grain, and meats long faked be- 
coming putrid, have likewife given rife to malignant dif- 
eafes. 

It is remarkable how much the plague, and other peftilential 
fevers, hot fcurvies, and dyfenteries have abated in Europe 
within this laft century ; a blcfiing we can afcribe to no other 
fecond caufe, than to the improvement of every thing relating 
to cleanlinefs, and to the more general ufe of Antifeptics. 
See the article Antisceptics, Append. 
In regard to diet too, it may be obferved, that hopped beer, 
wine, and fpiritudus liquors coming more into general ufe, 
have been a great means of fupprefiing putrid and malignant 
difeafes. Greens and fruit are likewife more univerfally eat, 
and falted meats make a much lefs part of diet than formerly. 
To this add the more general confumption of tea and fugar. 
All which are no inconliderable antifceptics. Pringle, Obferv. 
on Dif. of the army, p. :.84, 288, 293. 
As to the contageous nature of all putrid diforders, Dr. Prin- 
g!e thinks that the putrid effluvia, received into the blood, 
have a power of corrupting the whole mafs, of which he 
conceives the refolution of the blood, and fometimes even its 
fmell, in the advanced ftate of a malignant fever, the offen- 
fivenefs of the fwcats, and other excretions, the livid fpots, 
blotches, and mortifications incident to this diftemper, to 
be fuflicient proofs. By the acrimony of thefe effluvia, the 
nerves are affected with various fpafms, the pulfe is always 
quickenedj at firfl raifed, but foon deprefled. Id. ibid. 
p. 298. 

Were putrefaction the only change made in the body by con- 
tagion, it would be eafy to cure fuch fevers, at any period, 
by the ufe of acids, or other antifceptics. But, as this can- 
not be effected, till the ftated time of their decline, it feems 
probable, that whilft the fceptic progrefs goes on, the fever 
is chiefly fupported by an inflammation in the brain ; fo that 
a cure cannot be expected, till the obftructing matter is re- 
folved or fuppurated. Id, ibid. 

That this is the cafe, appears from the method of cure. 
Thus, before the 'inflammation is fixed, the fceptic particles 
jnay be expelled by fweating j after that period, the moft 
effectual method is to fupport the ftrength j but fo as not 
to increafe the inflammation ; and near the end of the laft 
ftage of the difeafe, the humours being refolved by putre- 
faction, the obftruction is thereby removed j at which time 
the ftronger antifceptic and cordial medicines have place, 
in order to correct and expel what is fo much vitiated. 
In this low ftate the volatiles are often neceiTary for raifino- 
the pulfe ; Wine is a conftant cordial ; and not only wine, 
but camphor, fnake-root, and the bark, are endowed with 
ftrong antifceptic qualities. Id. ibid, p, 299. feq. See the 
articles Bilious /ever, HosPiTAL-_/hw-, Dysentery, 
&c. Append. 
MALABAR-mtf, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of 
plants, called by botanifts Adbatoda. See the article Adha 
tod a, Suppl. 
MALL, or Sca-Mall, the name by which we call feverai 
fpecies of the Larus, or gull. See the article Laru; 
Suppl. 
MALLOW, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of 
plants, called by botanifts Mafoa. See the article Malva, 
Suppl 
Jews Mallow, the name by which fome call the Coreborus, 

of botanifts. See the article CorchoRus, Append. 
Indian Mallow, a name given to two different genufes of 
plants, called Sida and Urena, by botanifts. See the article: 
Sida and Urena, Suppl. 
JIfflr/fr-MALLOW, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, cal- 
led Altbaa by botanical writers. See the article Alth^ a, 
Suppl. 
Syrian Mallow, or Venetian Mallow, names by which 
fome call the Krtmia s of botanical authors. See the article 
Ketmi-a, Suppl. 
Vervain Mallow, the Englifh name of a diftinct genus of 
.plants, known among botanifts by that of Alcea. See the 
article Alce a, Suppl. 
Yellow Mallow, a name fometimes given to the Sida of Lin- 

.nseus. See the article Sida, Suppl. 
MALOBATHRUM, among the Romans, a precious kind of 
ointment, brought from the Indies through Syria to Rome. 
. Pitijc- in voc. 
MAL ESTER, a perfon whofe employment it is to make malt, 

or one who tiades with it. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 
JvJALVINDA, in botany, the name given by Dillenius, to a 
genus of plants, called by Linnaeus Sida. See the article Sl- 
ip a, Suppl \ 1 
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MALUS, the AppL-tree, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe ; the flower is roia- 
ceous, and confifts of feverai leaves ; the fruit is flefhy, al- 
moft round, and for the moft part umbilicated at both ends ■ 
it is divided into feverai cells or partitions, in each of which 
is contained an oblong callous feed. 

The fpecies of Apple-tree, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
are thefe: i. The Apple with a full or double flower. 2. 
The Dwarf-Apple, with white fruit ; this is rather a fhiub 
than a tree. 3. The Dwarf- Apple, with rcddilh fruit. 4. 
The Crab-tree, or wild Apple, with very four fruit. 5. The 
wild Apple, with acid fruit. 6. The w'ild Apple, with white 
and acid fruit. 7. The large Apple, with very tender and 
early ripening fruit. 8. The cultivated Apple, with green 
fpots both without and within the fruit. 9. The garden 
Apple, with fruit almoft without a pedicle. to. The 
garden Apple, with roundifh pale green fruit, of a fweetifh 
acid tafte, jr. The garden Apple, with greenifh iron co- 
loured fruit, t2. The garden Apple, with fruit full of 
protuberances. 13. The garden Apple, with orbicular, 
fweet-fcented fruit. 14. The garden Apple, with bright pur- 
ple fruit. 15. The garden Apple, with blood coloured fruit 
of a fweetifh four taite. 16. The garden Apple, with large 
reddiih and very acid fruit, and a long pedicle. 17. The 
garden Apple, with deep red and violet fcented fruit. 18. 
the garden Apple, with pale red, feendefs, and large fruit. 
19. The garden Apple, with deep blood-red coloured fruit, 
variegated with ruft-coloured fpots.. 20. The garden Apple' 
with turbinated, tender fruit. 2t. The garden Apple, with 
oblong, hard, chefnut-tafted fruit. 22. The garden Apple, 
with globofe fruit, partly red and partly yellow, and of a 
fweetiflt-four tafte. 23. The garden Apple, with orbicular 
feffile fruit, of a vinous tafte. 24. The garden Apple, with 
pentagonal ftclliform fruit, and fomewhat acid tafte. 25. 
The garden Apple, with polygonal fruit, of a vinous and 
fomewhat acid tafte. 26. The large, angular, vinous-rafted 
garden Apple. 27. The garden Apple, with large pileiform 
greenifh-yeilow fruit. 28. The garden Apple, with ftriated 
fruit, variegated with yellowiftl-red fpots. 29. The garden 
Apple, with fruit partly white, and partly reddiih, variegated 
with red fpots. 30. The angular, fweet, garden Apple", dif- 
folving in the mouth. 3I. The angular, whitifti, citron- 
coloured garden Apple. 32. The fruffiferous Apple, with 
fading flowers. 33. The garden Apple, with oblong, fugar 
tailed, Anis-fcented, greyifh iron-coloured fruit. 24. The 
garden Apple, with whitiih fruit partly puncfated, and 
partly variegated with deep-red ftriae. 35. The hard, fugar 
tailed garden Apple, with purple fruit. 36. The garden Ap- 
ple, with vety fweet, red, feffile fruit. 37. The oblong, 
fomewhat arched, very white garden Apple, of a fweetifh acid 
Tafte. Tournef. Inft. But. 634, feq. 

MAN, Homo, in zoology, is ranked by Linnseus at the head 
of a clafs of animals, which he calls Aiitbropomorpha. See 
the article Anthropomorpha, Suppl. 
He diftinguiflies Men, according to their colours ; into the 
European, or white Men ; the American, or reddiih-coloured 
Men ; the Afiatic, or tawney-brown-coloured men ; and 
laftly, thofe of Africa, or the blacks. Linncci, fyftem. Na- 
tur. p. 63. Monf. Bufon, among many other curious par- 
ticulars, has given us feverai relating to the natural hiftory of 
Man. See Hilloire Naturelle Vol. III. pag. 305. £<jj tp p ar ; S] 
That ingenious author has entered into a coniiderable detail 
with refpedl to the varieties of the human fpecies. See Vol. 
III. pag. 371, feq. of the fame work. 

MANCHINEEL-rr«, the Englifh name of a genus of plants- 
called by botanifts Mancanilla. See the article Manca- 

NILLA, Suppl. 

MANGLES, in botany, the name by which Plumier calls 
the RUzopbora of Linnaeus. See the article Rhizophora. 
Suppl. 

MANGROVE-frw, a name by which fome call the Ketmia. 
See the article Ketmia, Suppl. 

Masojove-^, thenameofa genus of plants, known a- 
mong authois by that of Guajabara. Sec the article Gua- 
jabara, Append. 

MANIS, in zoology, the name of the fcaly lizard, otherwife 
called -Later t us f qua niofus. See the article Lacertus 
fquamofus, Suppl. 

MANNING (Suppl.) — Manning of a hawk, in falconry, 
is the making her traflable, gentle, and tame. D\&. Ruft. 
in voc. 

MANTLE (Suppl.)— isfc-MANUt, in botany, the Engliih 
name of agenus of plants, known among authors by that of 
Alehimilla. See the article AlcHIMleiA, Suppl. 

MAR ACOCK, a name fornetirnes ufed for the Granadilla of 
botanical writers. See the article Granadii.la, Suppl. 

MARANTA, Indian arrow-root, in botany, the name of a . 
genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe ; the cup 
is a fmall perianthium affixed upon the gennen, of a lan- 
ceolated figure, and confifting of three leaves ; the flower 
is monopetalous, and of the ringent kind ; the tube Is ob- 
long, comprelTed, crooked, and oblique ; the limb is di- 
vided into fix parts, the alternate exterior fegments being ' 
of an ovated figure, equal in fize, and l'maU, .one Handing 

below, 
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below,and two above ; whereas the two lateral fegments are very 
large, of a roundifti figure, and reprefent a lower lip ; the 
the upper one being fmall, and bipartite. The framen is a 
fingle membranaceous filament, much refembling a ferment 
of the corolla ; the anthera is of a linear figure, and affixed 
to the fide of the filament; the germen of the piftil is 
roundifti, and is placed beneath the receptacle of the flower ; 
the ftyle is fimple, and of the length of the flower ; and 
the ftigma is fomewhat trigonal and bent. The fruit is 
a roundifti capfule, fomewhat obfeurely trigonal, and com- 
pofed of three valves, in each of which there is a fingle, hard, 
rugofe feed, of an ovated figure. 

It is a native of America, defcribed by Plumier, and is nearly 
allied to the Canna, but cannot be joined with it. Vid. 
- Linnsei Gener. Plantar, p. 2. 

MARJORAM (Suppl.) — Spanijh ; Marjoram, a name ufed 
■ by fome for the Urtica, with pellitory leaves and round balls. 
See the article Urtica, Suppl. 

Sweet Marjoram, a name given by fome to a- genus of 
plants, called by others Partheniunu See the article PaR- 
thenium, Suppl. 

MARKING- Jtfnz, in fhips of war, is white yarn fpun the 
wrong way, and put into all cordage of three inches and up- 
<^ - wards, as the king's mark. Blanckley's Naval Expofitor, 
p. 103. 

'MARSH- £/<&r, or Water-Elder, the name by which fome 
call the Opulus. See the article Opulu;, Suppl. 

lAARsn-fever, is a fpecies of bilious fever. See the article Bi- 
lious, Append. 

Thofe, feized with the Marjh-fever, are tormented with a 
burning heat, and violent head-ach. They complain likewife 
of intenfe thirft, aking of the bones, a pain of the back, 
great laffitude and inquietude j and frequently of a naufea, 
ficknefs, or a pain about the pit of the flomach ; which is 
fometimes attended with a vomiting of green or yellow bile, 
of an offenfive fmell. The head is fometimes fo fuddenly 
and violently affected, that without any previous complaint, 
the patients run about in a wild manner, as if they were 
mad ; and would throw themfelves out of windows, or into 
the water, if not prevented. Pringle, Obferv. on the Dif. 
of the Army, p, 171. 

Marsh trefoil, the name of a genus of plants, called by au- 
thors Menyanthes. See the article Menyanthes, Suppl. 

Marshy Countries. It is to be obferved, that neither canals, 
nor even large inundations, where the water is deep, are 
nearly fo dangerous in regard to peoples health, or exhale fo 
much noxious vapours, as marjhy grounds, or meadows that 
have been once floated, and but lately drained 5 and that 
fields, tho' dry in appearance, may neverthelefs be moift:, by 
the tranfpiration of fubterraneous water. Prhigle, Obferv. on 
the Dif. of the Army, p. 82. 

By this exhalation, as well as by that of ditches and canals, 
in all which innumerable plants and infects die and rot, 
the atmofphere is filled, efpecially during the latter part of 
fummcr and autumn, with moift, putrid, and infalutary va- 
pours. Add to this, that marjhy countries being low, and 
without hills to receive the winds, or direct them in ffrcams 
upon the lower grounds, the air is apt to ftagnate and cor- 
rupt. The common water too, being either collected from 
rains, and preferved in cifterns, or drawn from fhallow 
wells, is, in hot and dry feafons, ( foon corrupted ; fo that 
every thing confpires, in fummer, not only to relax the 
folids, but to difpofe the humours to putrefaction. Id. 
ibid. p. 2. 

In marjhy countries rainy and moift: feafons differ greatly ; 
fince intenfe and continued heats occafion the greatelt moi(t- 
ure in the atmofphere, by the immenfe exhalations they 
raife ; whereas frequent fhowers, during the hot feafon, cool 
the air, check the excefs of vapours, dilute and refrefh the 
corrupted ftagnating water, and precipitate all putrid and 
noxious effluvia. But, if heavy rains in the beginning of 
fummer, are fucceeded by great and uninterrupted heats, 
thofe rains, by overflowing the meadows, ferve only for mat- 
ter of more exhalation, and to make the feafon more fickly, 
and the diftempers more fatal. Id. ibid. p. 5. 
The epidemic of the hot feafon, and the great endemic of 
marjhy countries, is a fever of an intermitting nature, com- 
monly of a tertian ihape, but of a bad kind ; which in 
the damper places and worft: feafons, appears in the form of 
a double tertian, remittent, continued, putrid, or even an 
ardent fever. Murfoy countries are likewife fubjec'i, more 
than any others, to the cholera morbus, dyfentery, and a 
kind of fcurvy, peculiar to a moift and corrupted air j the 
fymptoms of which laft agree fo much wich the fea-fcurvy, 
that they may be accounted the fame difeafe ; the exhalations 
of the canals and marjhes, in hot weather, acting like the 
vapour which rifes from the bildge-water oi a fhip. Id. 
ibid. p. 6, feq. 

As to the diet neccfTary in moift places, it may be obferved 
in general, that thofe who can afford to live above the com- 
mon rate, keep freeft from the difeafes of the tnarjhes. For 
fuch climates require dry houfes, the apartments raifed from 
the ground, proper exercife, without labour in the fun, or 
APPEND. 
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es, ale extremely fickly 
iu. ibid. p. 9. 
tire mine given by Cottle to" feveral fpecies of 



_ in the evening damps, a juft quantity of vinous 

vifluals of good nourishment. Without fuel, helps, not only 
ftrangers, but the natives themfelves, areextrem,' 
after hot and clofe fummers. Id. ibid, o o 

MARTAQON, the name given by fome to , 

.. *-'•'■>■ ^ 'he article Lilium, Suppl. 

MARTIN, in ornithology, the Englifh name of the black Hl- 
rmid, w ,tn only the throat white. See the article Hirvu- 

DO, hupp I. 

MARYGOLD ( Suppl.) _ %M ARyGOLD) the name by 
wrnch fome call the decides of botanifts. See the article 
ouppl. and Append. 

MAbH, the name of a drink given to horfes or cattle. It is 
made of half a peck of ground malt, put into a pail : on 
which is poured as much hot fcalding water, as will wet it 
well j therrflirnng it about half an hour, till it becomes luke- 
warm, and fweet like honey, it is to be given to the horfe. 
A majb is only g IVtn after a pur^e, to make it work better ; 
after hard labour, or for drink in time of ficknefs. Ruft. 
Uict. in vcc. 

MAST£R-zw,-r, a name fometimes given to the Aftrantia of 
botanical writers. See the article Astrantia, Suppl 

MAS1 IC-tree, the name by which fome call the Lentifcus of 
authors. See the article Lentiscus, Suppl. 

MASTic-r>w of Jamaica, a name fometimes given to the Ca- 
laba, or Caryopbillum. See the article Caryophillum, 
Append. 

Indian Mastic, the name by which the Molle, or Peruvian 
Lentiftc is fometimes called. See the article Molle 
Suppl. 

MATFELON, a name fometimes gived to the Jacea of bo- 
tanifts, more ufually called Knapweed. See the article Ja- 
cea, Suppl. 

MATURATION of fruit. For the feveral ways of haftenihg 
the ?naturaticn of fruit, lee the articles HoT-beds, Forcing,' 
and Caprification, Suppl. 

MAUDLIN, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, called by 
botanifts Ageratum. See the article Ageratum, Suppl. 

MAUROCENIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe ; the cup is a very fmall 
one-leaved perianthium, divided into five fegments, and per- 
manent ; the flower confifts only of one leaf, divided into five 
oval, patent fegments ; the ftamina are five erect fubulated 
filaments, longer than the flower ; the anthers are fimple 5 
the germen of the piftil is conic ; there is no l.yle ; the ffig-, 
mata are three, and gibbous ; the fruit is an oval beny, urn- 
bilicated with the ftigmata ; the feeds are three, oblong, and 
fcarce feparable from the pulp. 

Dillenius makes this genus a fpecies of Frangula. Vid. Lh:- 
ntsi Gen. Plant, p. 125. 

MAW", or Sea-Maw, the fame with the Sea-Mall. Seethe 
article Mall, fupra. 

MAY-£h/J, in botany, a name fometimes given to the Mefpi- 
lus, or Medlar. See the article Mespilusj Suppl. 

NL.w-duke, a name ufed among Gardeners for a fpecies of 
cherry-tree. See the article Cerasus, Suppl. 

May-Mv, a name fometimes ufed for the Gonvallaria, or 
Lilium Ccnvallium. Seethe article Lilium Convallium, 
Suppl. 

MAY-zveed, a name by which fome call the Chamamile. See 
the article Cham^melum, Suppl. 

MAZE, in gardening, the fame with Labyrinth. See the article 
Labyrinth, CycL. and Suppl. 

MEAOOW-graJs 9 in botany. See the article Grass, 
Append. 

M.EABOW-rue, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, cal- 
led by botanifts IhaiiStrum. See the article Thalic- 

TRUM, Suppl. 

Meadow-/Wj, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of 
plants, called by authors Ulmaria. See the article Ulma- 
ria, Suppl. 

MEALY-fn^, in botany, a name fometimes given to the Vi- 
burnum, See the article Viburnum, Suppl. 

MECHANICS (Cycl.) — The term Mechanics has of old been, 
and ftill is, ufed in a double fenfe in very different feien- 
ces, both with refpect to their objects and principles. For 
the name Mechanics is applied equally to that fcience which 
treats of the equilibrium and comparifon of powers j and 
to that fcience in which the nature, generation, and altera- 
tion of motion is explained. To avoid ambiguity, there- 
fore, it would be proper to give the name Statics to the 
fcience of the equilibrium and companion of powers, and 
to reftrain the term Mechanics to the fcience of motion. 
Thefe two fciences not only differ as to their objects and 
principles, but alfo. with refpect to the times in which 
they have been cultivated. Some of the principles of Sta- 
tics were eftablifhed by Archimedes ; but Galileo laid the 
firft foundation of Mechanics, when he inveftigated the 
defcent of heavy bodies j and fince his time, by the affiftv 
ance of the new methods of computation, a great progreii 
has been made, particularly by Sir Ifaac Newton, in his 
Principia. This admirable work is now rendered more ac- 
celfible to beginners by the learned comment of the fathers 
le Seur and Jacquier, printed, with the text, at Geneva, 
aF ^739. 
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I739, 4to, 1742, 4 vols. 4to. We have alio the fciences of 
Statics and Mechanics treated of under the name of Pho- 
ronomia, by the late learned profeflbr Herman. Amft. 
1716. 4to. Mr. Euler's Mechanica, five de motus fcimtia ; 
is fuflkiently recommended by the name of the author, 
well known as one of the moft eminent mathematicians 
in Europe. This work, however-, did not efcape the cen- 
fure of a late ingenious writer ; but granting the juftnefs of 
his remarks, it may be faid, that a few inaccurate expref- 
fions, owing to analogies carried too far, and to the 
gyle of infinitefimals, are but fmall flaws in fuch a work. 
As to ftatics, the fubjeft has been almoft exhaufted by Va- 
rignon, in his Mecanique, Paris,' 1725, 2 vol. 4to. 
The doctrine of machines or engines is a principal branch of 
Mechanics ; but has not as yet been treated as it deferves. 
We fhall here infert a few obfervations on this ufeful fubjecr, 
from a late eminent author. 

In treating of machines, we fhould conhder the weight 
that is to be raifed, the power by which it is to be railed, 
and the inftrument or engine by which this effect is to be 
produced. There are two principal problems that ought to 
be refolved in treating of eacli of them. 
The firft is, to determine the proportion which the power 
and weight ought to have to each other, that they may juft 
fuftain one another, or be in aequilibrio. 
The fecond is, to determine what ought to be the proportion of 
the power and weight to each other, in a given machine, that 
it may produce the greateft effect poflible, in a given time. 
All the writers on Mechanics treat of the firft of thefe pro- 
blems, but few have confidered the fecond, tho' equally 
ufeful with the other. 

As to the firft problem, this general rule holds in all powers : 
Suppofc the engine to move, and reduce the velocities of the 
power and weight to the refpefiive directions in which they 
ait ; find the proportions of thofe velocities ; then if the 
power be to the weight, as the velocity of the weight is to 
the velocity of the power, or, which amounts to the fame 
thing, if the power multiplied by its velocity, gives the fame 
product as the weight multiplied by its velocity, this is the 
cafe wherein the power and weight fuftain each other, and 
are in equilibrio ; fo that in this cafe, the one would not 
prevail over the other, if the engine was at reft ; and if it 
is in motion, it would continue to proceed uniformly, if it 
were not for the friftion of its parts, and other refiftances. 
The fecond general problem in Mechanics, is, to determine 
the proportion which the power and weight ought to bear 
to each other, that when the power prevails, and the ma- 
chine is in motion, the greateft effect poflible may be pro- 
duced by it in a given time. It is manifeft, that this is an 
inquiry of the greateft importance, tho' few have treated of 
it. When the power is only a little greater than that which 
is fufficient to fuftain the weight, the motion is too flow ; 
and tho' a greater weight is railed in this cafe, it is not 
fufficient to compenfate the lofs of time. When the weight 
is much lefs than that which the power is able to fuftain, it 
is raifed in lefs time ; and this may happen not to be fuffi- 
cient to compenfate the lofs arifing from the fmallncfs of the 
load. It ought, therefore, to be determined when the pro- 
duct of the weight multiplied by its velocity, is the greateft 
poffible 5 for this product meafures the effect of the en- 
gine in a given time, which is always the greater in propor- 
tion as the weight which is raifed is greater, and as the velo- 
city with which it is raifed is greater. We fhall therefore fubjoin 
fome inftances of this kind, that may be demonftrated from the 
common elementary geometry ; wifhing that farther improve- 
ments may be made in this moft ufeful part of Mechanics. 
When the power prevails, and the engine begins to move, 
the motion of the weight is at firft gradually accelerated. 
The action of the power being fuppofed invariable, its influ- 
ence in accelerating the motion of the weight decreafes, while 
the velocity of the weight increafes. Thus the action of a 
ftream of water, or air, upon a wheel, is to be eftimated 
only from the excefs of the velocity of the fluid above the 
velocity already acquired by the part of the engine which it 
ftrikes, or from their relative velocity. On the other hand, 
the weight of the load that is to be raifed, and the friction , 
tend to retard the motion of the engine ; and when thefe 
forces, viz. thofe that tend to accelerate it, and thofe that tend 
to retard it, become equal, the engine then proceeds with the 
uniform motion it has acquired. 

I^t A B (Fig. 1.) reprefent the velocity of the ftream, 
A C, the velocity of the part of the engine which it ftrikes, 
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effect of the engine depends. It is known that the action 
of a fluid, upon a given plane, is as the fquare of this rela- 
tive velocity ; confequently the weight railed by the engine, 
when its motion becomes uniform, being equal to this ac- 
tion, it is likewife as the fquare of C B. Let this be 
multiplied by AC, the velocity of the part of the engine 
impelled by the fluid ; and the effect of the engine in a 
given time will be proportional to A C X C B 2 = {^- 
pofing C B to be biflected inD) ACx iCDx2.DB = 
4ACxCDxl^B; confequently, the effect of the en- 
gine is greateft, when the product of A C, C D, and D B 
is greateft. But it is eafy to fee, that this product is great- 
eft, when the parts AC, CD, and D B, are equal j for 
if you defcribe a femicircle upon A D, and the perpendicular 
C E meet the circle in E, then A C < C D = C h% and 
is greateft, when C is the center of the circle j fo that in 
order that ACxCDxDB may be the greateft poffible, 
A D muft be biflected in C j and C B having been biflected 
in D, it follows, that AC, CD, D B, muft be equal ; or 
that A C, the velocity of the part of the engine impelled by 
the fheam, ought to be but one third of A B, the velocity 
of the ftream. In this cafe, when (abftracting from friction) 
the engine acts with the utmoft advantage i the weight raifed 
by it is to the weight that would juft fuftain the force of the ^. 
ftream, as the fquare of C B, the relative velocity of the 
engine and ftream, to the fquare of A B, which would be 
the relative velocity, if the engine was quiefcent ; that is, 
as 2x2 to 3X 3) or 4 to 9. Therefore, that the engine 
may have the greateft effect poffible, it ought to be loaded 
with no more than £ of the weight, which is juft able to 
fuftain the efforts of the ftream. See Mac Laurin's Account 
of Sir Ifaac Newton's Difcov. p. 171. feq. and Fluxions., 
"Art. 908. 

Again fuppofe that a given weight P, (Fig.- 2.) defending by 
its gravity in the vertical line, raifes a greater weight VV like- 
wife given, by the rope PMW (that panes over the fixed 




pully M) along the inclined plane B D, the height of which 
B A is given ; and let it be required to find the pofition of 
this plane, along which VV will be raifed in :he lead: time, 
from the horizontal line AD to B, Let B C be the plane 
upon which if W was placed, it would he exactly fuftained 
by P j in which cafe, P is to W as A B to B C. But W 
is to the force with which it tends to defcend along the 
plane B D, as B D to A B ; confequently the weight P is to 
that force, as B D to B C. Therefore the excefs of P above 
that force (which excefs is the power that accelerates the mo- 
tions of P and W) is to P, as B D — B C to B D ; or 
taking B H upon B C equal to B D, as C H to B D. But 
it is known that the fpaces defcribed by motions uniformly 
accelerated, are in the compound ratio of the forces which 
produce them and the fquares of the times j or that the 
fquare of the time is directly as the fpace defcribed in that 
time, and inverfely as the force ; confequently, ihe fquare of 
the time, in which B D is defcribed by W, will be directly 

as B D, and inverfely as . ■ * and will be leaft when— - - 
B D, C H 

B C a 
is a minimum ; that is, when -7^—^ -f C H -}■ 2 B C, or 



C H 



BC : 



when the motion of the machine becomes uniform ; and 
C B will reprefent their relative velocity, upon which the | 



(becaufe 2 B C is invariable) when I— .. -f- C H is a mini- 

C H 
mum. Now as when the fum of two quantities is given, 
their product is a maximum, when they are equal to each 
other ; fo it is manifeft, that, when their product is given, 
their fum muft be a minimum, when they are equal. Thus 
it is evident, that as in Fig. 1, the rectangle or product of 
the equal parts A C and C D was equal to CE 1 ; fo the 
rectangle of any two unequal parts, into which A D may be 
divided, is lefs than CE 2 , and A D is the leaft fum of any 
two quantities, the product of which is equal to C £ a . But 

B C * 
the product of — - -, - and CH is B C% and confequently 
C H 

up j 

given 3 therefore the fum of — ^= and C H is leaft, when 

C rl 

thefe 
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thefe parts are equal, that is, when G H is equal f.6 1? C, or 
B D equal to 2 B C. It appears, therefore» that when the 
power F and weight W are given, and W is to be raifed by 
an inclined plane, from the level of a given point A to the 
given point B in the lead time poflible ; we are firft to 
find the plane B C, upon which W would be Curtained by 
P, and to take the plane B D double in length of the plane 
B C ; or we are to make ufe of the plane B D, upon which 
a weight that is double of W could be fuftained by the 
power P. 

For another example, fuppofe a fluid, moving with the velo- 
city and direaion A C, (Fig. 3.) ftrike the plane G E ; 
and fuppofe that this plane moves parallel to itfelf in the di- 



Fig. 3. 




■ tectiort C B, perpendicular to C A, or that it cannot move 
in any other direction. Then let it be required to find the 
moft advantageous pofition of the plane C E, that it may 
receive the greateft impulfe from the action of the fluid. Let 
A P be perpendicular to C E in P, draw A K parallel to 
G B, and let P K be perpendicular upon it in K, and A K 
will meafure the force with which any particle of the 
fluid impells the plane E C, in thediieSion C B. For the 
force of any fuch particle being reprefented by A C, let this 
force be refolved into A Q_parallel to E C, and A P perpen- 
dicular to it ; and it is manifeft, that the latter A P only has 
any eftl-fl upon the plane C E. Let this force A P be re- 
folved into the force A L perpendicular to C B, and the 
force A K parallel to it ; then it is manifeft, that the for- 
mer, A L, has no effect in promoting the motion of the 
plane in the direaion C B : fo that the latter A K, only, 
meafures the effort by which the particle promotes the mo- 
tion of the plane C E in the direaion C B. Let E M and 
E N be perpendicular to G A and C B, in M and N ; and 
the number of particles, moving with dirc&ions parallel to 
A C, incident upon the plane C E, will be as E M. There- 
fore the effort of the fluid upon C E being as the force of 
each particle, and the number of particles together,, it will 
lie as A K xE M ; or, becaufe A K is to A P (= E M,) 
as E N to C E, as EM^x EN ; fo that CE beinggiven, 

the problem is reduced to this, to find when E M * X E N 
is the greateft poffible, or a maximum. But becaufe the 
fum ofEM-mdofEN 1 (= C M *1 is given, being al- 
ways equal to C E % it follows, that EN » X £ M *, is 
greateft, when EN'r jCE'; in the fame manner as it 
was demonftrated above, that when the fum of A C and 
CB (Fig. 1.) was given, ACxCE' was greateft, when 
A C = | A B. But when EN X E M 4 is greateft, its 
fquareroot ENxEM» is of ncceffity at the fame time 
greateft. Therefore the aBion of the fluid upon the plane 
CE in the direaion C B is greateft when EN' Si CB % 
and confequently E M ■ = § G E * ; that is, when EM, the 
fine of the angle ACE, in which the ftream ftrikes the 
plane, is to the radius, as the J 2 to J 3 ; in which cafe it 
eafily appears, from the trigonometrical tables, that this an- 
gle is of 54°. 44'. 

Several ufeful problems in Mechanics may be refolved by 
what was (hewn in the preceding paragraph. If wereprefen't 
the velocity of the wind by A C, a feftlon of the fail of a 
wind-mill perpendicular to its length by C E, as it follows 
from the nature of the engine, that its axis ought to be turned 
direaiy towards the wind, and the fail can only move in a 
direaion perpendicular to the axis, it appears, that, when 
the motion begins, the wind will have the greateft effeft to 
produce this motion, when the angle AGE, in which the 
wind ftrikes the fail, is of 54". 44'. I„ the fame manner, 
if G U reprefent the direaion of the motion of a (hip, or 
the pofition ot her keel, abftraaing from her lee-way, and 
A C be the direaion of the wind, perpendicular to her way, 
then the moft advantageous pofition of the fail C E, to pro- 
mote her motion in the direaion C B, is when the an.de 
AG E, in which the wind ftrikes the fail, is of 5 i°. 44/ 
The beft pofition of the rudder, where it may have the <rreat- 
ett efrea in turning round the (hip, ij determined in like 
manner. And the fame angle enters likewife into the deter- 
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ihination of the figure of the rhorhbules that form the bales 
ot the cells in which the bees depofite their honev, in the (noil 
frugal manner. See the article Bee, Suppl. 
But it is to be carefully obferved, that when the fine of the 
angle A C E is to the radius as ,/ 2 to J 3 ; on which is 
the fame thing, when its tangent is to the radius, as the dia- 
gonal of a fquare to its fide ; this is the moft advantageous 
angle only at the beginning of the motion of the engine ; 
fo that the fails of a common wind-mill ought to be Co (mated, 
that the wind may indeed ftrike them in a~greatcr angle than 
that ot 54°. 44'. For it is dcrnonftrabki that when any 
part of the engine has acquired the velocity c, the effort of 
the wind upon that part will be greateft, when the tangent 
of the angle m which the wind ftrikes it is to the radius, not 

as the J 2 to i, but ^ a X 111. X IL to 1, the velocity 

of the wind being feprefehted by a. If, for example, c = 
i a ; then the tangent of the angle ACE ought to be 
double of the radius ; that is, the angle AGE ought to be 
of 63° 26'. If c = a ; then A C E ought to be of 74° 10'. 
This obfervation is of the more importance, becaufe, in this 
engine, the velocity of the parts of the fail remote from the 
axis, bears a confiderable proportion to the velocity of the 
wind, and perhaps fometimes is equal to it ; and becaufe a 
learned author, Mr. Daniel Bernoulli, has drawn an oppo- 
site conclufion from his computations in his Hydrodynamics, 
by mifiakmg a minimum for a maximum ; where he inlets, 
that the angle in which the wind ftrikes the fail, ought to 
decreafe as the diftance from the axis of motion increafes ; 
that if c = a, the wind ought to ftrike in an angle of 45- ; 
and that if the fail be in one plane, it ought to be inclined to 
the wind, at a medium, in an angle of 50°. How he fell 
into thefe miftakes, is (hewn by Mr. Mac Laurin, in his 
rluxions, §. 914. 

In like manner, though the angle A C E of 54°. 44'. be 
the moft advantageous at the beginning of the motion, when 
a (hip fails with a fide wind ; yet it ought to be enlarged aftei- 
wards as the motion increafes. In general, let A "a, paral- 
lel to C B, be to A C, as the velocity which the engine has 
already acquired in the direaion CB, to that of the ltream ; 
upon A C produced take A D to A C as 4 .to 3, draw 1 
D G parallel to G B, and let a circle defcribed from the 
Center C with the radius C a, meet D G in g ; and the plane 
C E (hall be in the moft advantageous fituation for promoting 
the motion of the engine, when it biffcas the angle a Cg. 
It is generally fuppofed, that a direa wind always promotes 
the motion of a (hip, the fail being perpendicular to the 
wind, more than any fide-wind ; and this has been affirmed 
in feveral late ingenious treatifes ; but, to prevent miftakes, 
we are obliged to obferve, that Mr. Mac Laurin has demon- 
ftrated the contrary, in his Treatife of Fluxions, §. qiq ; 
where other inftances of this fecond general problem in Me- 
chanics are given, to which we refer. See Mac LaurhA 
Account of Sir Ifaac Newton's Philofophical Difcoveries, B, 
II. c. 3. p. 173. feq. 

MECHOAGAN, (Cycl.) the name by which the great 
American Convolvulus, or bindweed, is known in the (hops. 
See the article Convolvulus, Suppl. 

M&QlC-vetcbing; a name by which fume call the Onobnchis, 
a dittina genus of plants. See the article Onoerychis, 
Suppl. 

MEDICA (Suppl)— &7/W-Medica, the Engliffi name of a 
genus of plants, calied by botanical writers Medicago. See the 
article Medicago, Suppl. 

MEDLAR (Suppl,) — Parjlcy-leavcd Me d l as , the name By 
which fome call a fpecies of Crataegus. See the article Cra- 
taegus, Suppl. 

MEDUSA, in zoology, the name of a genus of infeas, of the 
order of the Gymnarthria. See the article Gymnarthria, 
Append. 

The body of the Mcdufa is of an orbiculated convex figure 
of a gelatinous fubftance, and not hairy. The tentacula, or 
the plica;, which ferve inftead of them, are fituated in the cen- 
ter of the under part of the animal. Authors have defcribed 
them under the names Urtica marina, and Puhuones marini. 
See the article Urtica Marina, Suppl. 

MELANCHOLY tbijlk, Cirjium, in botany, the name of a 
fpecies of Tbifile. See the article Thistle, Suppl. 

MELANTHIUM, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors 
for a fpecies of Nigella. Sue the article Nigella, 
Suppl. 

MELOE, in zoology, the name of a genus of four-winged 
flies, whofe antenna; are (lender and filiform ; and the' exte- 
rior wings dimidiated. It is called in Englifh the oil-beetle, 
as being foft and mucuous to the touch. It is black, but not 
at all glofiy, and has been defcribed by authors under the 
names Scarabaus mollis, Cant bants uncluofus, and Projcara- 
baus. See the article Scarabjeus, Suppl. 

MELON (Suppl.)— (Pater-MnLOrt, the name of a genus of 
plants, called by botanifts Anguria. See the ankle An- 
guria, Suppl. 

TTu/rVt'-MELoN, CacJus, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants. See the article Cactus, Suppl. and Append. 
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MENIANTHES, in botany, the fame with Mtnyantbes, a 
diitinet genus of plants. See the article Menyanthes, 
Suppl. 

MENlSPERMUM, in botany, the name of a diftinct genus 
of plants, the charaders of which are thefe : The cup is a 
deciduous perianthium, compofed of fix ovato-oblong leaves, 
crecto- patent, and of the length of the corolla ; which con- 1 
fifls of fix ovato-oblong, obtufe, hollow petals, --erecto-pa- 
tent, like the leaves of the cup ; the itamina are fix very ftiort 
filaments ; the antherae are iimple, and fhorter than the co- 
rolla ; the germ uta are three, luboval, and terminate in as 
many paten ti- reflex ftyles, of the length of the corolla ; the 
ftigmata are obtufe and^emarginated. The fruit is compofed 
of three oval berries, each containing a fingle ceil t alid in ic 
a large, fingle, lunulated, comprcilcd feed. Linntsi Gen. 
Plant, p. 155. ' ' 

Plukenet calls this genus the one-leaved Virg'inIaa/Wf?-.fl,.with 
the leaves of convolvulus. 

MERCURY (Suppl.) — %»-Mercury, called Jqng- 
fraw by the German miners, is ufed for that which diicovers 
itfelf without the affiftance of fire. This is fometimes feeu 
in "drops, globules, or larger mafies in the ore, or falls in 
drops from the crevices in the roof or walls of the mine, or 
finally is found in large quantities in the hollows .W the 
rocks. Thefe large collections of pure virgin quickfilver 
often difcover themfelves by burfting out in fmall lireams in 
the mines of Friuli. They fometimes are furprifed 'with a 
ftream of it like a thread, which gradually increafing to the 
thicknefs of a packthread, continues to run three or 'four 
days, and difcharges in that time a vaft quantity of the quick- 
filver ; if the miners can follow this fpring to the head, they 
generally obtain a large quantity more ; and often this fort 
of fpiinging up of it leads them to very rich veins of the 
mine which they did not before know of. They give the 
fame name of 'Jungfraw or virgin-quickfilver alfo to that 
Mercury which has no need of fire for the feparation, but is 
wafli'd out of its ores by a neve and large quantities of water, 
continually and forcibly running on it. 

The ores of quick-filver often contain a large quantity of 
that mineral embedded in them in this form, and often fo 
mix'd in other parts with fulphurs, as to be difguifed into cin- 
nabar; in this cafe a great deal is feparated by this wafhing, 
which at the fame time frees the ore from dirt, and renders 
it fitter for the operation of the fire, by which a great deal 
more is then extracted. 

The union of Mercury with antimony is very difficult, but 
has been effected by Monf. Malouin. See Hiil. Ac. Scienc. 

1740- 

The fame gentleman fucceeded alfo in uniting Mercury with 

■ tin and lead, fo as to improve thefe metals in fome refpects, 
rendering them harder, whiter, and more fonorous. Hift. 
Ac. ibid. 

'Bngl'ijb Mercury, the nameof a diftinct genus of plants, 
called by botanifts' Cbenopod'ium. Sec the article Cheno- 
podium, Suppl. 

MERLIN, in ornithology, the Englifh name of the yellow- 
legged Falctiy with a variegated back, and a brown and white 
belly. See the article Falco, Suppl 
This bird is alfo called Oefalon. See the article CEsalon, 
Suppl. 

MESHES of nets, the openings and vacancies in net-woiks. 
Ruir. Diet, in voc. 

MESSES of foldierS) in what refpect ufeful. See the article 
Diet, Append. 

METALS are expanded by Heat, but in different degrees. See 
the articles Heat and Pendulum, Append. 
By what may be learned from the analyfes of metals, Co far as 
that fubject has yet been profecuted, it feems that they 
all contain a running Mercury fixed in them, as water is fixed 
in dry, animal, and vegetable fubftances ; and joined with a 
fulphur or an inflammable part, and an earth, with a little 
fait in fome of them. Shaw's Lectures, p. 162. 

METHQN1CA, in botany, the name given by Tournefort to 
a diftinct genus of plants, called by Linnaeus Gloriojh. See 
the article Gloriosa, Append. 

METOPE (Cycl.) — Le Clerc obferves, that the beauty of 
Metopes coniifts in their regularity, on appearing to be per- 
fect fquares ; and yet when they are equally fquare, they ap- 
pear to be lefs in height than in breadth, on account of the 
projedture of the little bandelet ; for which reafon they fhould 
be made a minute or two more in height than in breadth, in 
order to make their appearance uniform. • 
He alfo obferves, that when the triglyphs and Metopes fol- 
low each other regularly, the columns muft only fraud one by 
one ; excepting thofe of the inner angles, which ought al- 
ways to be accompanied by two others, one on each fide ; 
and here it is worth remarking, that thefe two columns which 
accompany that of the angle, are not lefs neceflury on ac- 
count of the folidity of the building, than of the regularity of 
of the intercolumniations. 

MEU, Mew, or Spjgnel, a name fometimes given to the 
Meum of botanifts. See the article Meum, Suppl. 
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MEWING, a diforder incident to all kind of birds, being tfi9 
calling of their feathers. Ruft. Di£t. in voc. 

MIDAS's Ear-Jbell, j a name ufed by fome for a fpecies of 
buccinum, or trumpet-fhell. See the article Trumpet- 
Jbell, Suppl. 

MJLFpIL, a name fometimes given to the Millefolium, or 
yarrow, of other writers.! bee the -article Millefolium, 
Suppl. 1 

MlLK-vetcb, the name of a genus of. plants, called by bota- 
nifts AJlragalus. bee the article Astragalus, Suppl. 

Bajlard MlLK-Vetcb, a name fometimes given to the Plsaca, 
or Ajlragulcides, of botanifts. , ' Seethe article AsTRACA- 
loides, Suppl. 1. . .... 

MiLK-iiwf, the name .of a diftinfl genus of plants', called by 
authors Polygala. See the article Polygala, Suppl. 

MlLK-wort, or W/,JT-t»rl, is alfo a name ibmetimes given 
to the Eup horbia. See the-article Euphorbia, Suppl. 

MILLET, "the Englifh name of a diftindt genus of plants, cal- 
led by authors MUhm. - See the article, Milium, Suppl. 

MiLLEr-grafs, in botany. See the article G&A6S, Append. 

MILT-waJle, theEngliih name of a diitinft genus of plants, 
known among authors by that of Afplenium. See the article 
Asplenium, Suppl. 

MINERAL Juices. See 'the article Juices mineral, Suppl. 

Mineral Kermes. See the article Kermes mineral, 
Suppl. 

MINERALOGY, the ftudy which ^teaches the previous 
part of metallurgy, the way of finding, judging of, and dig— 
ing mines ; with the ufes of filts and earths for the making 
of fluxes in order to the allaying, and making of ores to fe- 
parate their metals. This art requires a confiderable com- 
pafs of knowledge," before it can be piaiftis'd to advantage ; 
for as it includes the difcovery, finking, and working of 
mines, it requires a competent knowledge7of the nature of 
effluvia, and ' the effeas of all mineral matters, falls, ful^ 
phurs, &c. as well as the knowledge of all valuable mineral 
fubftances, as earths,' bitumens, ffones, ores, gems, and me- 
tals. It likewife requires a knowledge in the' internal ftruflure 
of the earth, and its various ftrata, with a 1 competent Ikill 
in menfuration, hydraulics, meafuring, and mechanics ; for 
without thefe we can never judge what mountain, plain, or 
valley is proper to be dug, or in what manner to dig it, how 
to difcharge the water that may flow into the works, how 
the beds of ore and ftone will dip and run, how the various 
kinds of earth, marble, and other mineral or metalic matter, 
are to be cut through or broken, or how the general procefs 
of mining fhould be conducted, in order to procure, with 
the leaft expence, the matter of the ore. Sbazv's Lectures, 
p. 240. 

MINT (Suppl. ) — Corymliferous MlN T, in botany, a name 
given by fome to a fpecies of Tanzy. See the article Ta- 

NACE'TUM, Suppl. 

Spear-MlUT, the name commonly given to the narrow leaved 
fpiked Mint. See the articles Mentha and Mint, 
Suppl. 

Cat's-MiNT, the Englifh name of a gehus of plants, called 
by botanical writers Cataria. See the article Cataria, 
Suppl. , 

MlliK-Drum, and MiRE-Snipe, names ufed in different parts 
of the kingdom for the ardeajlellaris, or bittern. See the 
articles Bittern and Heron, Suppl. 

MISCARRIAGE, the popular term for Abortion. Seethe ar- 
ticles Abortion, Cycl. andPREGNANCY, Suppl. 

MISLETOE, the Englifh name of a diftinct genus of plants, 
called by botanifts ~Vifcum. See the article Viscum, 
Suppl. 

MITCHELS, among builders, are purbeck ffones, from fif- 
teen inches fquare to two feet, fquared and hewed ready tor 
paving. Ruff. Diet, in voc. 

MITHR!DATE-OT«/?arrf, in botany, the name by which fome 
call the Tblafpi, or treacle muftard. See the article Thla- 
spi, Sittipl. 

BaJlard-MiTHKlDATZ-7nu/lard, a name fometimes given to 
the Iblajpidium of botanifts. See the article Thlaspi- 
dium, Suppl. 

MYVKE-Jhell, the Englifh name of the fmooth and (lender 
buccinum, with a fplit roftrum. See the article Trum- 
?ET-jheil, Suppl. 

MOCK.-orangc, a name by which the fyringa, or pipe-tree, is 
fometimes called. See the article Syringa, Suppl. 

MoCK-pnwf, a name fometimes given to the Pbyllerea of bo- 
tanifts. See the article Phyllerea, Suppl. 

MODILLION (Cycl.) — In the Corinthian order it is ufual to 
have a leaf which takes up the whole breadth, and almoft the 
whole length, of the modillions ; but Le Clerc is of opinion, 
that they would be more graceful if this leaf were lefs, both 
in length and breadth. The leaf ought likewife to be of the 
fame kind with thofe which make the ornament of the capi- 
tal. Build. Diet, in voc. 

MOISTURE. The bad effeas of too much moijlure, in re- 
gard to health, has been confidered under the article Mar- 
shy Countries, Append. 

n Slink- 
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MOMORDICA (Suppl.) — Stinking. Momordica, a name 

ufed by fome for the large fruited white bryony of Ceylon. See 
the article Bryonia alba, Suppl. 
MONBIN, in botany, the name given by Plumier to a genus 
of plants, called by other botanifts Spoudias. See the article 

SpONDIAS, Suppl. 

MONEDULA, in ornithology, a name ufed by fome writers 
for the Jackdaw, a fpecies of Corvus. See the articles Cor- 
" vus, and Jackdaw, Suppl. 

MONEY-tuflrf, the Englifh name of a diftinct genus of plants, 
known among botanifts by that of Nummularia. See the ar- 
ticle NuMMULARIA, Suppl. 

MONK 1 's-rbubarb, the Englifh name of the broad-leaved gar- 
den Lapatbum, or dock. See the article Lapathum, 
Suppl. 

MONKEY, in zoology, a name given by way of diftinct ion 
to thofe apes which have tails ; the others, or thofe without 
tails, being more properly called apes. 

The fame diftindtion holds in latin, the tailed ones being 
called Cercopitbeci, and thofe without tails Simla:. See the 
articles Cercopithecus and Si mi A, Suppl. 

Monkey, in the fea-language, a block made of iron, with 
a catch, ufed in gins for driving piles. Blanckley's Naval Ex- 
pofitor, p. 107. 

MONOCEROS pifcis. Befides the two kinds of unicorn-fifh 
defcribed in the Supplement under the article Monoceros, 
there is another very large one of the fame genus. Sec the 
article Unicorn, Suppl. 

MONOCULUS, in zoology, the name of a genus of infects, 
of the Podaria kind. See the article Podaria, append. 
Its body is fhort, of a roundifh figure, and covered with a 
firm cruffaceous fkin ; the fore legs are ramofe, and ferve for 
leaping and fw'miming. It has but one eye, which is large, 
and compofed of three fmaller ones. 

Of this genus, many of which have been reckoned among 
the microicopic animals, authors enumerate a great number of 
fpecies ; for which fee Bill, Hift. Anim. p. 22. 

MONORCHIS. Befide the common iignification of this 
word as the name of a plant, phyficians have alfo us'd it to 
exprefs a man who has but one tefiicle. 

MONOTRIGLYPH, in architecture; denotes the fpace of 
one Triglyph, between two pillafters or two cslumns. Build. 
Dj&.'invoc. Seethe article Triglyph, Cycl. 

MOON (Cycl.) — The path of the moon is concave towards 
the fun throughout. 

In other fecondary planets, as the fatellites of the fuperior 
planets, that part of the path of thefe fatellites which is near- 
eft the fun, is convex towards the fun, and the reft is con- 
cave. And we often find in elementary treatrfes of aftro- 
nomy,the Moon's path reprefented in the fame manner; that 
is, as partly convex and partly concave towards the fun ; 
but this is a miftake. For it is to be obferved, in general, 
that the force which bends the courfe of the fatellite into a 
curve, when the motion is referred to an immoveable plane, 
is, at the conjunction, the difference of its gravity towards 
the fun, and of its gravity towards the primary. When 
the former prevails over the latter, the force that bends the 
courfe of the fatellite tends towards the fun ; and confequent- 
ly the concavity of the path is towards the fun ; and this is 
the cafe of the Moon. When the gravity towards the pri- 
mary exceeds the gravity towards the fun, at the conjunction, 
then the force that bends the courfe of the fatellite tends to- 
wards the primary, and therefore towards the oppofition of 
the fun ; confequently the path is there convex towards the 
fun ; and this is the cafe of the fatellites of Jupiter. When 
thefe two forces are equal, the path has, at the conjunction, 
what mathematicians call a point of rectitude ; in which cafe, 
however, the path is concave towards the fun throughout. 
The gravity of the Moon towards the fun having been found 
to be greater, at her conjunction, than her gravity towards 
the earth, fo that the point of equal attraction, where thofe 
two powers would fuftain each other, falls then between the 
Moon and earth, fome » have apprehended that either the 
parallax of the fun is very different from that which is affign'd 
by aftronomers, or that the Moon ought neceffarily to aban- 
don the earth. This apprehenfion may be removed eafily, 
by attending to what has been fhewn by Sir Ifaac Newton, 
and is illiiftrated by vulgar experiments concerning the mo- 
tions of bodies about one another, that are all acted upon by 
a third force in the fame direction. Their relative motions 
not being in the leaft 'difturbed by this third force, if it act 
equally upon them in parallel lines ; as the relative motion 
of the fhins in a fleet, carried away by a current, are noway 
affected by it, if it act equally upon them ; or as the rota- 
tion of a bullet or bomb, about its axis, while it is projected 
in the air ; or the figure of a drop of falling rain, are not at 
all affected by the gravity of the particles of which they are 
made up, towards the earth. It is to the inequality of the 
action of the fun upon the earth and Moon ; and the want of 
parallelifm in the directions of thefe actions, only, that we 
are to afcribe the irregularities in the motion of the Moon. 
[ a The ingenious Mr. Baxter, author of Matbo, or cofmo- 
theoria pueiilis.] 
APPEND. 
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But It may contribute towards removing this difficulty to ob- 
ferve, that if the abfolute velocity of the Moon, at the con- 
junction, was lefs than that which is requifite to carry a bodv' 
in a circle there around the fun, fuppofing this body to be 
acted on by the fame force which acts there on the Moon (i. e. 
by the excefs of her gravity towards the fun, above her gra- 
vity towards the earth* then the Moon would, indeed, aban- 
don the earth. For, in that cafe, the Moon having lefs velo- 
city than would be ueceflary to prevent her from defcending 
within that circle, fhe would approach to the fun, and recede 
from the earth. But tho' the abfolute velocity of the Moen t 
at the conjunction, be lefs than the velocity of the earth in 
the annual orbit, yet her gravity towards the fun is fo much 
diminjfhed by her gravity towards the earth, that her abfolute 
velocity is ftill much fuperior to that which is requifite to 
carry a body in a circle, there, about the fun, that is acted 
on by the remaining force only. Therefore, from the mo- 
ment of the conjunction, the Moon is carried without fuch a 
circle, receding continually from the fun to greater and greater 
diftances, till fhe arrives at the oppofition ; where being 
acted on by the ftim of thofe two gravities, and her velocity 
being now lefs than what is requifite to carry a body in a 
circle, there, about the fun, that is acted on by a force equal 
to that fum, the Moon thence begins to approach to the fun 
again. Tims, fhe recedes from the fun, and approaches to 
■it by turns, and in every month her path hath two apfiae$ji 
a perihelium at the conjunction, and an aphclium at the op- 
pofition ; between which fhe is always carried in a manner 
fimilar to that in which the primary planets revolve between 
their apfides. The planet recedes from the fun at the perihe^ 
hum, becaufe its velocity, there, is greater than that with 
which a circle could be defcribed about the fun at the fame 
diftance by the fame centripetal force ; and approaches to- 
wards the fun from the aphelium, becaufe its velocity, there > 
is lefs than is requifite to carry it in a circle, at that diftance 
about the fun. See Mac Latirin's, Account of Sir Ifaac 
Newton's Phi!. Difc. Book 4. c. 5. 

Moon-«w7, the Englifh name of a diftinct genus of plants, 
called by botanifts Lunaria. See the article Lunaria, 
Suppl. 

NLoon -trefoil, a name by which the Meditago of botanifts 15 
fometimes called. See the article Medicago, Suppl. 

M.00K-feed, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, 
called by botanifts Menifpermum, See the article Menis- 
permum, Append. 

MOOR-iaEaa^. See the article Buzzard, Suppl. 

MOOTER, in the dock-yards, the perfon who forms ant! 
fmooths the tree-nails for ufe. Blanckky's Nav. Expofitor, 
p. 108. 

MORBUS Hungarian, See the article Hungaricus morhus 9 
Append. 

MORDELLA, a name given by fome writers to the Ear^wig, 
See the article EaR-w^, Append. 

Mordella, in zoology, the name of a genus of four-winged 
flies, diftinguifhed by having the laft joint of the antennae 
globofe ; moft of the fpecies have alfo legs for leaping. See 
the article Fly, Suppl. 

Of this genus there are a great many fpecies, for which fee 
Hill, Rift. Anim. p. 49. 

MORILLES, a kind of mufhroom, about the bignefs of a 
wallnut, pierced with holes like a honey- comb, and faid to 
be good for creating an appetite. They are alfo accounted 
reftorative, and frequently ufed in fauces and ragouts. 

MORMYLU-S, in ichthyology, the name of a fpecies ot'Sparus* 
with the upper jaw longeft, and with twelve parallel, tranf- 
verfe black lines on each fide. See the article Sparus, 
Suppl. 

MORTAR (Cycl.) — It is faid, that the fpherical figure is 
beft for the chamber of a mortar. Hift. Acad, Scienc. 
1740. 

But this propofition fcems doubtful. By fome experiments 
made before the Royal Society in 1742, it appeared, that the 
longeft cylindrical chambers of the fame capacity threw the 
ball fartheft ; which may give ground to fufpect that a long 
cylinder might be a better figure for the chamber of a Mortar 
than a fphere of equal capacity. See the article Gunnery, 



Coeborn Mortar, a fmall kind of Mortar, invented by the fa- 
mous engineer baron Coehorn, to throw fmall fhells or granades. 
ThefeMortars are commonly fixed, to the number of a dozen, 
to a block of oak, at an elevation of 45 °. 

MORTIFICATION, in medicine. Seethe articleSpHACE- 
lus, Cycl. and Suppl. 

MOSCHUS, the mujk animal. See the articles'MoscHiFE- 
rum animal, and Musk, Suppl. 

MOTH, in zoology, the Englifh name of a large clafs of but- 
terflies, comprehending all the nocturnal ones, or thofe which 
fly by night, and called PhaUnes by authors. See the article 

I HALEN-ffi, Suppl. 
Mom-mullein, in botany, the Englifh name of a diftinct genus 
of plants, known among botanical writers by thatof.fi/etftf- 
ria. See the article Blattaria, Suppl. 

2 G MO- 
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MOTHER- wort, the name for two diftincl genufes of plants, 
the cardiaca and matr'tcaria, of botanical writers. See the 
articles Cardiaca and Matricaria, Suppl. 

Mother of thyme, the EngHfh name of a diftinft genus. of 
plants, called by botaniftsy*r/iy//w». See the article Serpyl- 

tUM, Sllppl. 

MOUNTAIN, or Hill. It has been found by experiment, 
that bills, though they meafure twice as much as the plain 
ground they ftand on, yet the produce of one can be no 
more than that of the other ; and therefore in purchafing 
lands, the hills ought to be eftimated, not according to their 
fuperficies, but according to the'bafe on which they ftand. 
So that in fome cafes ; that is, if the foil be equally rich, two 
acres on the fide of a hill ought to pafs for no more than one 
upon the plain of equally rich land. 

The reafon of this is evident ; for as long as all plants pre- 
ferve their upright method of growing, billy ground can bear 
no more plants in number than the plain at the bafe. Again, 
as to building on a hill, the two fides can bear only the fame 
number of houfes as the bafe on which it {lands. The fame 
holds in regard to park-pailing over an hill ; for tho' the mea- 
fure over it be fometimes near double the line at the bottom, 
yet both may be inclofed by the fame number of pales of the 
iame breadth. Miller's Gird. Dicl. in voc. Hills. 
The method often ufed for meafuring the heights of Mountains, 
by the finking of the mercury in the barometer, is very far 
from being accurate in practice. That the mercury gene- 
rally falls, when the barometer is carried up to a higher 
ground, is true, and has been known ever fince the time of 
Pafcal. The only queftion is, in what proportion ? and this 
queftion is not yet determined with fufficient accuracy. The 
rule followed by the generality of authors, is, that the heights 
of Mountains, or other rifing grounds, are as the logarithms 
correfponding to the heights of the mercury in the barometer, 
And the foundation of this rule is, that the denfity of the air 
is every where proportional to the weight of the fuperincum- 
bent air. But the application of this principle is improper in 
the prefent cafe, becaufe it can hold true only when the air is 
of the fame degree of heat, which it feldom is, on the differ- 
ent parts of high Mountains, in the valleys, and at the furface 
of the fea. In afcending the Cordelleras of Peru, for inftauce, 
the air is found to be of all temperatures, from the hoiteft 
fummer, to the coldeft winter. And experiments are di- 
feftly contrary to the rule. For by Father FeuilleVs obferva- 
tions on the Pic of Tenerif, the mercury in the barometer 
flood at 1 7 inches five lines Paris meafure, at the height of 
13158 Paris feet above the furface of the fea, when the ba- 
rometer at that furface flood at 27 inches 10 lines. But, ac- 
cording to the rule abovementioned, the barometer on the Pic 
ought to have been above two inches and two lines lower than 
what it was found to be by the experiment. 
A difference may alfo be perceived between the computed and 
obferved heights of the barometer, at much (mailer eleva- 
tions ; fuch as 154.2 feet; where the obferved height of the 
mercury exceeded that found by computation above a line 
and an half; which would make a very confiderablc error in 
the height of the place. 

From whence it follows, that the elafticity or fpring of the 
air at different heights, is not proportional to its denfity, or 
which amounts to the fame thing, that the mean degree of 
heat is different at different heights from the furface of the 
earth ; for it is well known, that a difference of heat will 
make a difference of elafticity in the air, its denfity remain- 
ing the fame. See Daniel Bernoulli Hydrodynamic. p. 213. 
feq. 

This learned author obferves, that father Feuillee's experi- 
ment on the Pic of Tenerif, overturns all the rules and hypo- 
thefes hitherto contrived for discovering the heights of places, 
from the fall of mercury in the barometer. Mr. Bernoulli 
has given a new hypothecs of his own, and has founded fome 
computations on it, which agree pretty well with the expe- 
riments he mentions; but it were to be wiihed that this fub- 
ject were re-examined with more care by a greater variety 
of experiments than has been done hitherto. 
Monf. Caflim de Tlmri has given us e a detail of feveral ob- 
fervations made with care on two high Mountains of Auvcrgne, 
and upon the Mountain Canigou, one of the higheft of the 
Pyrenees. From thefe obfervations it appears, that the varia- 
tions of the heights of the mercury in the barometer, cor- 
refponding to the elevation of places above the level of the 
fea, follow no regular progreflion ; there having been found 
fometimes an inch of difference between the height of the 
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mercury found by obfervation on the Mountain Canigou, front 
the height that refulted from the progreflion eftablifhed iri 
the Memoirs of the Royal Academy in 1703. This progref- 
fion being deduced from obfervations made at final! eleva- 
tions, proved erroneous j nor have any of the hypothefes 
made fince been fufficient to reconcile the irregularities iri ob- 
fervations, the exactitude of which admits of no doubt. [ c 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1740. p. 94.] 

Mountain-W;, the name by which fome call the Saxifrage 
of botanical writers. See the article Saxifrage, Suppl. 

MOURAILLE, or Barnacles, among farriers, is an ih- 
flxument compofed of two branches joined atone end with a 
hinge. It is commonly made of iron, and fertfes to take 
hold of a horfe's nofe, and keep it tight by bringing to, or 
almoft clofing the other end of the branches, and To tying 
them with a ftrap. 

MOUSE (Suppl.) — Moose, in the fea language, is a large 
knot artificially made by the riggers on the (hip's flays. 
Blancklefs Nav. Expof. p, 108. 

MousE-fw, a name fometimes given to the Hieracbium, or 
hawkweed of botanifts. See the article Hi er Ac Hi um, Suppl. 

MousE-rrt/7, the Englifh name of a diftinct genus of plants, 
known among botanifts by that of Myofurus. See the article 
Myosurus, Append. 

/5or-MousE, the Englifh name of a genus of animals, called by 
authors Sorex. See the article Sorex, Suppl. 

6V«-Mouse, the Englifh name of a genus of infecls, called by 
Dr. Hill Aphrodita. See the article Aphrodita, Append. 

MULBERRY- W/V^, a name ufed by fome for a fpecies of blite. 
See the article Blitum, Suppl. 

MULCH, a term ufed by gardeners for rotten dung, or the 
like, thrown upon beds of young plants, to prelerve them 
from the bad effects of cold or drought. 

MULES, among farriers, a diforder incident to horfes, other- 
wife called Scratches. Seethe article Scratches, Cycl. 

MULLEIN, the Englifh name of a diflinct genus of plants, 
called by botanifts Verbafcum. See the article Verbas- 
cum, Suppl. 

MULLET (Suppl.) is alfo ufed as the name of feveral fpecies 
of 'Trigla. See the article Trigla, Suppl. 

MUNDICK (Cycl.) — This mineral fubftance is of an arfe- 
nical nature. See Geoffroi, in Mem. Acad. Scienc 1738. 
p. 107. edit. Paris. 

MUS-7tffln'ffHj, a name ufed by fome for the Aphrodita, a ge- 
nus of fea infe£ls. See the article Aphrodita, Append. 

MUSCA, Crabrmiformis and Rapax, names fometimes ult-d for 
the Fly. See the article A : silus, fupra. 

Musca Vefpifornds, the Wafp-fiy. See the article Asilus, 
fupra. 

MUSCLE(*Stf#/,;— f Accekratory Muscles. See the article 
Accelerator, Cycl. 

MUSCUS, Mofs, in botany, a very comprehenfive clafs of 
plants, containing a great many diftinci genera- See the ar- 
ticle Moss, Suppl. 

MUSICAL Accent, among Hebrew grammarians. Seethe arti- 
cle Accent, Cycl. 

Musical Numbers (Suppl.) — A table of mufical numbers 
within any propofed limit may be thus expeditioufly formed. 
Place the terms of the progreflion 1, 5, 25, 125, &c. in a co- 
lumn under each other ; and multiply every term of this pro- 
greflion by 3, continually, till you forefee that the produces wilt 
exceed the propofed limit. Then if all the numbers thus 
found be doubled continually, till it be forefeen that the doub- 
led numbers would exceed the propofed limit ; all thefe pro- 
duces together, with the powers of 2, will give the ?nufical 
numbers required. 

Thus if it were required to find all the mufical numbers within 
the compafs of eleven octaves ; that is, between 1 and 2048 ; 
form the column r, 5, 25, &c. and multiply every term by 3, 
continually, as in the annexed example ; 

1. 3. 9. 27. 81. 343. 729, &o 
5- 15- 45- '35- 405- 1215, &c 
25. 75. 225. 675. 2025, &e. 

I2 5- 375- H25» &c * 

625, 1875, &c. 

&c. , 

The numbers of which being doubled as often as poffiMe 

within the limit 2048, and collected and ranged in order with 

the powers of 2, will give the following numbers, 1. 2. 3. 4. 

5. 6. 8. 9. 10. 12. 15. 16. 18. 10. 24. 25. 27- 30. &c. 

as in the following table ; 

1 Table 
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Table of mufical numbers, contained in eleven octaves. 



Num. 


Chord 
Afc. 


Chord 
Defe. 


Num. 


Chord 
Afc. 


Chord 
tMc. 


Num. 


Chord 
Afc. 


Chord 
Dele. 


I 


F 


B 


144 


G 


A 


75- 


B# 


F» 


2 


F' 


B' 


IjO 


G# 


A b 


708 


C 


E 


3 


C 


E 


160 


A 


G 


800 


c# 


E" 


4 


F» 


B* 


162 


A 


G 


810 


c# 


Et 


5 


A 


G 


180 


B 


F 


864 


D 


/) 


6 


C 


E 


192 


C 


E 


900 


D# 


£)' 


S 


F' 


B: 


200 


c* 


E' 


960 


E 


C 


9 


G 


A 


2l6 


D 


D 


972 


E 


(J 


• 10 


A 


G 


22j 


D# 


D» 


1000 


E# 


C» 


12 


C 


E 


240 


E 


C 


1024 


Fio 


B'° 


IS 


E 


e 


2 43 

250 


E# 


C 


1080 
1 125 


F# 
E# + 


Bb 


16 


F* 


B* 


Bob 


18 


G 


A 


256 


F 8 


B» 


1 152 


G 


A 


10 


A 


G 


270 


Ftf 


B" 


1200 


Gf 


A' 


24 


C 


E 


288 


G 


A 


1215 


G# 


Ab 


25 


c# 


E" 


300 


G# 


A» 


1250 


G## 


A" 


27 


D 


D 


320 


A , 


G 


1280 


A 


G 


3° 


E 


C 


3 2 4 


A 


G 


I296 


A 


G 


3* 


F; 


B>- 


360 


B 


F 


'350 


"A# 


Gb 


3.6 


G 


A 


375 


B# 


F" 


1440 


B 


F 


40 


A 


G 


3% 


C 


E 


I458 
1500 


B 


F 


45 


B 


F 


400 


c# 


E" 


B# 


F° 


48 


C 


E 


405 


c# 


?' 


'53" 


C 


E 


5° 


c* 


E> 


43 2 


D 


£) 


1600 


C-f 


E J 


54 
60 





D 
C 


450 
480 


E 


Z> 


1620 
1728 


c# 


E» 






c 


D 


b 


64 


F6 


B« 


+86 


E 


c 


1800 


Qf 


D' 


7 2 

75 


G 

G* 


A 
A" 


500 
512 


E# 

F9 


C 
Bj 


>8 75 
1920 


E 


C 


80 
81 


A 


G 


540 


F# 


'944 


E 


C 


A 


G 


576 


G 


A 


2000 


E# 


C b 


9° 
96 

ioo 
108 


B 
C 

c# 

D 


F 


600 


G# 

G## 

A 


A" 


2025 


E# 


O 


E 

E" 


625 
640 


G 


2048 


F" 


B' 1 


120 


E 


D 

c 


648 


A 


G 








1 25 


E# 


O 


675 


A# 


G 1 ' 








128 


F? 


B? 


720 


B 


F 








nt 


F * 


B" 


729 


B 


F 








MJ * m 











To underftand this table it is to be obferved, that by dividing; 
a given ftretched firing or chord, by means of a moveable 
bridge, the founds produced by its parts will be higher in 
pitch than thofe produced by the given chord. And, on the 
contrary, if we multiply a chord, that . is, by a moveable 
bridge lengthen the (bunding part of a chord, we fhall have 
founds lower in pitch than the given chord. Hence we have 
the foundation of an afcending, and of a defcending fcale of 
mufical founds. The firft column of each divifion of the ta- 
ble, marked Hum. exprefles the mufical numbers; the fecond 
column marked Afc. the names of the notes in the afcendin» 
fcale ; and the third column marked Defc. the names of the 
notes of the defcending fcale. Thus if the given chord be 
unity, and called F, then will 15 be E in the the fourth oc- 
tave afcending of F ; 45 will be B in the fixth octave of F, 
&c. In the defcending fcale unity will be B ; 15 will be C in 
the fourth octave defcending from B ; and 45 will be Fof the 
fixth octave, &c. 

The reafon why unity is marked F in the afcending fcale, and 
B in the defcending fcale, is, becaufe according to the received 
notation of what is called the natural fcale among muncians; 
F has no fourth in afcending, nor B a fourth in defcending. 
Now it is plain that no aliquot divifion of a ftring can give a 
fourth, or any of its octaves afcending ; nor can any multiple 
of a ftring, give the fourth, or any of its octaves, in defcend- 
ing. For the fourth being exprefied by $ in afcending ; and by 
I in defcending, its oftaves will be -|> 'j, V, &c. in the firft 
cafe, and |, 4& T 3 j, &c. in the fecond cafe, none of which 
numbers can be multiples, or fubmultiples of a given ftring. 
F and B being the given founds, their octaves will be expref- 
fed by F', F 1 , F J , &c. and B', B% B% &c. which are, 
respectively, the firft, fecond, and third odlaves above the 
F and below B. 

A dot marked over a letter mews that it fignifies a found 
higher by a comma than the found exprefied by the letter it- 
felf. And a dot placed below, denotes the found to be lowered 
by a comma. Thus, in the tablelfind 81 to be \ j G, which 
denotes that A, or the fharp in the feventh octave of F, af- 
cending, is raifed a comma ; and that G or the fharp third 
from B, defcending, is lowered by the fame interval. 
If B in the defcending fcale be fuppofed to be a tritonus, 
that is, two tones major, and one tone minor above F of the 
. afcending fcale, then will A in one of thefe fcales correfpond 
or be denoted by the fame numbers with G in the other 
fcale j and C will correfpond $0 E, but D in the afcending 
feale ivill not be exprefled by the fame numbers as in the 



defcending fcale : For in the former D will be a tone majcf 
above C, whereas in the latter D rnuft by analogy be a tone 
major below E, and therefore only a tone minor above C, 
which is the reafon why D is in It-ilicks in the defcending 
fcale. , 

Mr. Henfilhg has mentioned the diftinction between an afcend- 
ing and a defcending fcale in the Mifcel. Berolinens. He 
places unity in the afcending fcale in F, as it ought ; but in 
the defcending fcale he places unity in E, which dilturbs the 
analogy of the two fcales; 

The trumpet and trench hdrn, not having (comrrionly) a com- 
pafs beyond four octaves ; and their founds being formed in a 
manner analogous to thofe produced by the divifion of a 
ftring, it follows that all the true notes of thefe inftruments 
will be reprefented by the mufical numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6i 8, g, 10, r2, 15, 16, &c. This is a tact well 
known =, and a confirmation of the truth of that theory 
which derives all mufical proportions from the elements 2, 3, 

and 5" [ a Sec the article Trumpet, Append, and Philof. 

Tranf. N° 195. b See Phil. Tranf. loo cit.j 
MUSK Hyacinth, a name fometimes given to a diftinct genus' 
of plants, called by botanifts Mnfcari. See the article Mus- 
cari, SuppL 
MusK-y^/, a name ufed by fome writers for the Ketmia. Sse : 

the article Ketmia, Smpl. 
MUST (SuppL) — A mujt for artificial wine may be thus 
made : Take twenty pounds of fine fugar ; five gallons' of 
water ; four cunces of white tartar finely pulverized, or 
cream of tartar, and boil them in a large vefiel over a gentle 
fire. 
MUSTARD (SuppL)— Mithridate-Mv st akt>, the name of a 
genus of plants, called by botanifts Thlafpu See the article 
1'hlaspi, SuppL 
Bajiard- Mithridate-Mv sT ard, the fame with the Tlilafpidj- 
urn of botanical writers. See the article Thlaspidium, 
SuppL 
Rough-Podded Mustard, the name by which a fpecies of 
Syfwibrium is fometimes called. See the article Sysimbrt- 
Dm, SuppL 
TflZtw-MusTARD, the Englifh name of a diftinct genus of 
plants, called by botanifts Tu/riiis. See the article Tur- 
ritjs, SuppL 
TjWc-Muetard, a name promifcuoufly ufed for two diftinct 
genufes of plants, the Thlejpi and Jonthlafpi. See the articles 
Thlaspi and Jonthi.aspi, Suppl. 
MUTULE (Cyd.) — Le Clerc makes Muiuh's in the entable- 
ment of the Doric order, not only to diftinguifh it the more 
from other entablements, but alfo becaufe they agree very 
well with the nohlencfs of this order, and add fomethin<T Q f a 
mafculine beauty to it. 

Mutules are commonly made of the fame breadth with the 
triglyphs; but the fame author thinks it would be much bet- 
ter if they were made of the fame breadth with the capitals 
of the triglyphs. Nor does he run his Mutules fo near the 
extremity of the larmier or drip, as is ufually done ; leaving a 
fpace of three or four minutes between the two, that the pro- 
file may appear the more diftinctly. 
MYOCTONUM. See the article Aconite, Cycl 
MYOSURUS, Mouje-tail, in botany, the name of a diftinct 
genus of plants, the characters of which arc thefe : the cup is a 
deciduous perianthiumi compofed of five femi-lanceolate, ob- 
tufe, reflex, coloured leaves, joined on above the bafe. The 
corolla, which is confiderably fmaller than the cup, confift^ 
of five extremely minute petals, and is tubulated at the bafc, 
and opens obliquely inwards. The ftamina are five filaments, of 
the length of the cup ; the antheras are ereft, and oblong: the 
germinaare very numerous, and are placed on the receptacle 
in form of iconic, oblong clufter ; there are no ftyles ; the 
ftigmata are fimple ; there is no pericarpium ; the receptacle 
is extremely long, ftyliform, and covered with numerous, ob- 
long, and acuminated feeds, laid in an imbricated manner. 
Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 134. 

This genus has a great affinity with the ranunculus, and is 
common in our corn fields. Dodonsus calls it Cauda Ma- 
rina. 
?,.YRICA, Sweet JFittiam, in theLinnasan fyftem of botany, 
the name of a genus of plants, the characters of which are 
thefe : The male flowers are arranged in an oblong amentum ; 
the cup is a fquama of a lunulatcd figure ; there is no corol- 
la, nor proper perianthium ; the ftamina are four, rarely fix, 
thread-like filaments, longer than the cup ; the antherje are 
two in number, and didymous. The female flowers are the 
fame as the male ones ; the germen of the piftil is of an oval 
fhape; the ftyles are two ; and the ftigmata fimple ; the fruit 
is an unilocular berry, containing only one ktd. Linnai 
Gen. Plant, p. 474. 

This genus comprehends the Gale of Tournefort and others ; 
and is nearly allied to the Piftachia-nut tree, a fpecies of Tere- 
binthus. See the article Terebtnthus, SuppL 
MYRTLE, the Englifh name of a genus of trees, called by 

botanifts Myrim. See the article MvRTVS, Suppl. 
Duich-MYRTLE, or Caxdleberry-Mv rtle, names fometimes 
given to the Myrica, or Gale of botanifts. See the artich 
My RICA, Jppend. 
MYRTLE.-Samaih. See the article Sumach, infra t 
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NA I A, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of Coluber, 
the fcuta of whofe abdomen are one hundred and 
ninety in number, and the fquamae of the tail fixty. 
See the article Coluber, Append. 
NAMES. Specific Names. See the article Specific, 

Suppl. 
NAPELLUS. See the article Aconite, Cycl 
NAPHA, a name given by many of the writers in pharmacy 

to orange-flower water. 
NASEBERRY tree, the Englifh name of a diftinct genus of 
plants, called by botanifts Cainito, or CbryfophyUum. Seethe 
article Chrysophyllum, Append, 
NASTURTIUM ffquaiicum, the name by which C/Bauhine 

calls the Syfimbrium. Seethe article Sysimbrium, Suppl. 
Nasturtium-/k^/Vhot, in botany, a name ufed by fome for 
a genus of plants, called by others Cardamlndum, and Tra- 
' ptsolum. See the articles Cardamindum, Suppl. and 

Trapjeolum, Append. 
NAVEL (Suppl) — Navel-/jsWj, in fhip-building, large 
pieces of fluff fitted into the hawfe-holcs, to keep the cables 
from wearing them. Blancklefs Nav. Expof. p. no. 
Navel-//«i?, on {hip-board, a rope reeved through a block 
made fall to the middle rib, and another block made faft to 
the maft-head. 
Kavel-hw/ (Suppl.) — BaftardNAVEL-wort, a name fame- 
times given to the CraJJ'ula of botanical writers. See the 
article Crassula, Append. 
Venus's Navel-mw*, the name of a genus of plants, called 
by authors Ompha lodes. See the article Omphalodes, 
Suppl. 
Water N av EL-wort, a name fometimes given to the Hydroco- 

tyle of botanifts. See the article Hydrocotyle, Suppl. 
NKCKIB-el-tJheraf, in Egypt, the head of the fhcrif, or rela- 
tions of Mahomet, who has the great cognizance of their 
actions, and the power of inflicting punifhments upon them. 
Pocock's Egypt, p. 171. 
NECKLACK-)w7&?. Sec the article Snake, infra. 
NECTYDALIS, in zoology, the name of a genus of four- 
winged infects, diftinguifhed by having the antenna; fetace- 
ous, the exterior pair of wings dimidiated, and the interior 
pair membranaceous. Hill, Hift. Anim, p. 55. 
Some have called it a amex, and others zforficula, or ear-wig, 
but both erroneoufly. Id. p. 56. 
NEEDLE-/^/?;, the Englifh name of the Syngnathus, with the 
middle of the body hcxangular, and the tail pinnated. See 
the article Syngnathus, Suppl. 

It is the fame fifli with the Acus Arijlotelis fpecies altera ma- 
jor. See the article Acus, Suppl. 
NEEDLE-yZic//, the Englifh name of a fpecies of Centronia, or 
Ech'modertna. See the articles Echinoderma, Suppl. and 
Centronja, Append. 
Needle-^?// is alfo the Englifh name of a fpecies of Turbo, 
which is {lender, and has ventricofe fpires, and a fmall mouth. 
See the article Turbo, Suppl. 
7W£-Needles. See the article ToucH-needles, Suppl. 
Shepherd' s-Nef.dlk, the name by which fome writers cail the 
Scandix, or Venus' 's-comb. See the article Scandix, 
Suppl. 
NEGRO-s//, a name by which the palma of botanifts is fome- 
times called. See the article Palma, Append. 
NEP, Nepeta, a name fometimes ufed for the Cat-mint, or Ca- 

taria of botanifts. See the article Cat aria, Suppl, 
NEPA, the name by which fome call a genus of infects, other- 
wife known by that of Scorpio paluflris, the water-fcorpion. 
Seethe article Scorpio, Suppl. 
NEREIS, in zoology, a genus of infects of the gymnarthria 
kind, the body of which is of a cylindric figure ; the tenta- 
cula are four in number, but two of them are ufually very 
fhort. Hill. Hift. Anim. p. 92. 

Authors have defcribed this genus under the name of Scolo- 
pendra marina. See the article Scolqpendra marina, 
Suppl. 
NERIUM, orNERioN, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, culled in Englifh Oleander. See the article Nerion, 
Suppl. 
NETTLE (Suppl.) — Sm-Nettle, the Englifh name of a 
genus of infects, called by Dr. Hill Medufa. See the article 
Medusa, Append, 
J^y^-Nettle, a name by which fome call the Galeopfis of 
botanical writers. See the article Gale opsis, Suppl. 
- Shrubby Hedge Nettle, the name given by fome writers to 
the Praffium, a diftinct genus of plants. See the article Pra- 
sium, Suppl. 
NEUROPTERA, in zoology, the name by which Dr. Hill 
calls a clafs of four-winged flics, from their wings being 



membranaceous with nerves, and being difpofed in a reticu- 
lated form. Vid, Hill, Hift. Anim. p. 69. 

NIGHT (Cycl.) — For the divifions of the Night among the 
antients, fee the articles Day, Hour, csV. Cycl. 

NIGHTSHADE, Climbing Nightshade, a name fometimes 
ufed for the Bafella or Cujhita of botanifts. See the article 
Cuscuta, Suppl. 

Deadly Nightshade* a name by which fome call the Bella- 
donna, a dictindt genus of plants. See the article Bella- 
donna, Suppl. 

Inchanter's Nigatshade, the Englifh name of a genus of 
plants, called by botanifts Circaia. See the article CiRC-ffiA, 
Suppl. 

American Nightshade, a name given to the Splanoides, or 
Rivinia, of botanifts. See the article Rivinia, Suppl. 

Virginian Nightshade, the name by which fome call a 
fpecies of Phytolacca, Seethe article Phytolacca, Suppl. 

NINDSI, or Ninzi, the name of a diftinct genus of plants, 
called by botanifts Shim. See the article Sium, Suppl, 

NINSI, in botany, a name ufed by fome for the Panax, or All- 
heal of Linnams. See the article Panax, Append. 

NINTH, in mufic, one of the diiibnant intervals in mufic. 
It is properly the fecond doubled j but is differently ufed. 
When an upper part fyncopates, the fecond is accented and 
treated as a Ninth ; i. e. it is refolved .by an eighth, and 
accompanied; by a third or fifth, and often a fynccjx^ed fe- 
venth. But when the lower part fyncopates, the u-cond is 
not thus ufed, but is accompanied by tfic fourth and fixth. 
In thorough bafs, as the Ninth has always, or at leaft com- 
monly, an eight placed alter it thus, 98; to {htw that that 
is refolved by defcending to the Octave, Vid. Brojf. Diet. 
MuC in voc 

NOLI'ot* tangere, the name ufed by fome for a fpecks of Bal- 
famine. See the article Balsamina, Suppl. 

NQNQ-fo-pretty, a popular name for the Geum of botanical au* 
thors. See the article Geum, Suppl. 

NoKV-fuch, a name fometimes given to the Lychnis of bota- 
nifts, See the article Lychnis, Suppl. 

NOSErbleed, in botany, a popular name for the Millefolium 
of Botanical writers. Sae the article ■ Millefolium, 
Suppl. 

NOTOPEDA, in zoology, a name fometimes given to the 
Elater, a genus of four- winged flies. See the article Ela- 
ter, Append. 

NUMB-//, or Cramp-ffo, names given to the Torpedo, which 
is a fpecies oiraja, See the articles Raja, Suppl. and Tor- 
pedo, Cycl 
NUMBER (Cycl) — Figurate Numbers. Thofe of the 
firft order are 1, I, 1, 1, &c Thofe of the fecond order 
the fucceffive fums of thofe of the firft order, viz. 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, &c. and form an arithmetical progrefiion. Thofe of 
the third order are the fucceffive fums of thofe of the fecond, 
viz. 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, and are the triangular numbers. 
Thofe of the fourth order are the fucceflive fums of the 
third, viz. 1, 4, 10, 20, 35, and are the pyramidal num- 
bers, and fo on. 

The figurate Numbers of any order may be found without 
computing thofe of the preceding orders, by taking the fuc- 
ceflive products of as many of the Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
&C. in their natural order, as there are units in the Number, 
which denominates the order of figurates required, and di- 
viding thofe products always by the firft product. Thus the 
triangular Nwnbers are found by dividing the products 1X2, 
2X3, 3X4> 4X5) 5X6, '&c. each by the firft pro- 
duct 1X2. The pyramids alfo are found by dividing the 
products 1X2X3) 2X3X4) 3X4><5» 4X 5x6, 
&c. each by I X 2 X 3- *n general, the figurate Numbers 
of any order denoted by M, are found by fubftituting fuccef- 
fively 1, 2, 3, 4, 5) &c. in the place of *in the general 



exprefllon - 



x 4. 1. x + 2. x -f- 3. Sec. 



where the factors 



2. 3. 4. &c. 

in the numerator and denominator are fuppofed to be multi- 
plied by each other, and to be continued, till the number in 
each be equal to that which exprefies the order of the figu- 
rates required, diminifhed by unity. And when a figurate 
Number of any order is divided by the correfponding figurate 
of any higher order, the numerator of the quotient is invari- 
able, and jt. is in its denominator of as many dimenfions as 
there are units in the difference of the Numbers that denote 
thofe orders. See Mac Laurin's fluxions Art. 351 in the 
notes. 

-f^w-fl/ Numbers. See the article Figural, Append. 

M\ ufi cal Numbers. See the article Musical, Append. 

Numbering Rods. See the article Neper's Bones, Cycl. 
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NUMMULARIA, Money-wort, the name by which fome 
call the Lyflmachia of botanifts. Sec the article Lysimachia, 

Suppl. 
NUT( Suppl. )—Bladder-NvT, the Enghlh name of a diftinft 

genus of plants, called by botanifts Stapbylaur, and Stapby- 

lodendron. See the article St aphylodendRon, Suppl. 
Ckm-Nut, the name of a genus of plants, called by botanifts 

Cacao. See the article Cacao, Suppl. 
Eartb-Nur, in botany, a name given to two diftincT: genufes 

of plants, called by botanifts Bulbocajlanum and Aracbis. See 

the articles Bulbocastanum, Suppl. and Arachis, 

Append. 
Hazle-Nvr, in botany. See the article Hazle, Suppl. 
JWalabar-NvT, the name of a genus of plants, known among 

botanifts by that of Adbatoda. See the article Adhatoda, 

Suppl. 
Peas-Nvr, the name by which fome call the Latbyrus of bo- 
tanical writers. See the article Lathyrus, Suppl. 
Pbyftc Nut, a name fometimes given to the Ricinoides of 

Tournefort. See the article Ricinoides, Suppl. 
Pj^-Nut, a name by which the Bulbocajlanum, or eartlwra/, 

is fometimes called. See the article Bulbocastanvm, 

Suppl. 



SpaniJh-tivT, a name by which fome call the Slfyrlncbium of 
botanical writers. See the article Sisyrinchium, Suppl. 

fPall-NuT, the name of a well known genus of trees called 
by Linnseus Juglans, and by Tournefort limply Nux. See the 
article Nux. Suppl. 

NYCTANTHES, in the Linnean fyftem of botany, the name 
of a genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe ; the 
cup is a one-leaved perianthium, very fmall, of a cylindric 
figure, lightly divided into eight fegments, or denticula;, of a 
fubulated figure, and permanent. The flower confifts of a 
fingle petal, and is of a hypocrateriform kind; the tube is cy- 
lindric, and longer than the cup ; the limb is plain, divided 
into eight fegments of an oblong figure, and patent ; the ft'a- 
mina are two extremely fmall filaments, affixed to the recep- 
tacle, and of a fubulated figure j the' antherae are erect, and 
fomewhat acute ; tile germen of the piflil is rour.difh and de- 
prefTed; the ftyle is fimple, and of the length of the tube i 
the ffigmata are two, and are ereQ: ; the fruit is a didymous 
berry, of a roundifh figure, and contains two cells ; the feeds 
are roundifh and large, and one only is contained in each 
cell. Linnai Gen, Plant, p. 6. 
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OAK (Cycl) — Oak of-Jerufalem, the Englifh name 
of a genus of plants, called by botanifts Cbenopoiium, 
See the article Chenopodium, Suppl. 
Poifon-OAK, a name fometimes given to the7W- 
codendronoi botanifts. Seethe article Toxicodendron, 
Suppl. 

OAT-grafs, in botany. See the article Grass, Append. 

OBELIAS, among the anticnts, a kind of fmall cakes, which 

' Were toafted on little fpits, and ferved to table as a defert to be 

' eaten dipped in fwcet wine, called Paffum. Pitijc. in voc. 

OBELLlSCOTHECA, the name given by Vaillant to a genus 
of plants, called by Linnxus Rudbcckia. See the article Rud- 
beckia, Append. 

OBTUSE (Cycl.) — OsTUSE-angular Seclion of a Cone, a 
name given to the hyperbola by antient geometricians, becaufe 
they confidered it only in fuch a cone, whofe fedtion by the 
axis is a triangle, obtufe-angkd at the vertex. 

OCK.HAM, or Ocham, See the article Oakham, Cycl. 
. OCTAETIS, in natural hiftory, a name given by Linnaus, 
and many other authors, to a kind of ftar-fifh of the aftro- 
phyte clafs, the rays of which are eight in number, where 
they firft part from the body, but foon divide into many 
more. 

OIL-bcetle, the Englifh name of a genus of infeSs, called by 
Dr. Hill Meloe. See the article Meloe, Append. 

OILY-grain, the name by which fome call the Sejhmttm, of 
botanical authors. See the article Sessamum, Append. 

OLD-wife-f/b, the name by which a l'peciesof Ballijles is cal- 
led in feveral of our plantations. See the article Ballistes, 
Suppl. 

OlD-wife is alfo a name given to the wraffe, a fpecies of La- 
brus. See the article Lab rus, Suppl. 

OLIVE (Suppl.) — Spurge-OtiVE, a name fometimes given 
to the fbymeUa of botanifts. See the article Thy- 
meljea, Suppl. ■ 

Ifild-OhlVE, the Englilh name of a diftinct genus of plants, 
called by Linnaeus Elaagnus. See the article Eljeagnus, 
Suppl. 

fP'ild-OLlVE of Barbadoes, a name by which fome call the 
Bont'ia, a diftincl genus of plants. See the article Bontia, 
Suppl. 

ONK-berry, a name by which the hcrba Paris is fometimes 
called. See the article Herb a Paris, Suppl. 

OuE-blade, crOuE-leaf, names fometimes given to the Smi- 
lax of botanical writers. See the article Smilax, Suppl. 

ONlON(SuppL)— Sea-Oxion, a name by which the Scillaoi 
botanifts is fometimes called. See the article Scilla, Append. 

OPERCULUM, in the hiftory of fhell-fifh, denotes the car- 
tilaginous cover, with which nature has furnifhed the mouths 
of the univalve water-fiiells ; for as to the land ones, they 
have only a vifcid liquor to fupply the place of an Oper- 
culum. 

ORACH, a name by which the Cbenopodium of botanical au- 
thors is fometimes called. See the article Chenopodium, 
Suppl. 

ORANGE-Afti/, the name of a fpecies of Mint. See the 
articles Mentha and Mint, Suppl. 

Mock-O&AnGE, a name fometimes given to the Syringa, or 
pipe-tree. See the article Syringa, Suppl. 

ORELLANA, in botany, a name given to a fpecies of Mi- 
' tella. See the article MlTELL A, Suppl. 

ORPHEUS. This iilh has been called Orphos, Orphus, and 
Cernua, by different writers. It is a fpecies of Sparus, with 
the tail not forked, and with a black fpot near it. See the 
articles Spa rus and Orpheus, Suppl. 

ORPINE, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, 
known among botanical writers by that of Telephium. See 
the article Telephium, Suppl. 

BaJlard-OupiNii, a name given to two diftinct genufes of 
plants, called by botanifts Anacampferos and Andracbne. See 
the articles Akacampseros, and Andrachne, Suppl. 



ORRERY, an aftronomical inftrument, or rather machine for 
reprefenting the motions and various appearances of the pla- 
nets ; and hence, with greater propriety, called Planetarium. 
See the article Ppanetarium, Append. 
The reafon of its being called an Orrery, was this : Mr. 
Rowley, a mathematical inftrument - maker, havino- goc 
one from Mr. George Graham, the original inventor, °to be 
fent abroad with fome of his own inftruments, he copied it 
and made the firft for the Earl of Orrery. Sir Richard Steel' 
who knew nothing of Mr. Graham's machine, thinking to 
do juftice to the full encourager, as well as to the inventor 
of fuch a curious inftrument, called it an Orrery, an d gave 
Mr. Rowley the praife due to Mr. Graham. DeftiguTiers 
Experiment. Phil. vol. i. p. 430. 

Since that time Orreries have been much in vogue, and exe- 
cuted in the molt ornamental manner. 

ORTHOCEROS, the fame as Orthocerites . See the atticle 
Orthocerites, Suppl. 

ORYZA, Rice, in botany, the name of a genus of plants of 
which we know only one fpecies : The characters are thefe - 
The cup is a glume, compofed of two valves, with a fin»]e 
flower ; it is very fmall, and the valves are acuminated, and 
nearly equal in fize ; the flower is alfo compofed of two ob- 
tufe and permanent valves ; the nectarium confifts of two very 
fmall deciduous leaves ; the ftamiha are fix capillary filaments 
of the length of the flower ; the antherae are bifid at thebafe • 
the germen of the piftil is of a turbinated figure ; the ftyles 
arc two, capillary, and reflex ; the ftigmata are plumofe • 
there is no pericarpium ; the feed ii fmgle, lame, O blono' 
obtufe, and comprefled. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 152. "* 

OSCULATION in geometry, is ufed for the contadt between 
any given curve and its ofculatory circle ; that is, the circle 
of the fame curvature with the given curve. See the article 
Curvature, Append. 

OSCULATORY-aWf, in geometry, is ufed chiefly by fore™ 
mathematicians, for the circle of curvature.; that is, the cir- 
cle having the fame curvature with any curve at any »iven 
point. Seethe article Curvature, Append. ° 

OscuLATORY-Puraio/tf. See tlie article Parabova, Append. 

Oscul at ory -point, the point of contact between a curve and 
its ofculatory circle. See the articleCuRVATURE, Append. 

OSIER, the Englifh name for the willow with very loiio- arid 
narrow leaves. See the article Salix, Suppl. 

OTARDES, in ornithology. See the article Otis, Suppl. 

OUZEL, or ici'^-OuZEL, the Englifh name of the black 
Tardus, with a white ring round its neck. See the article 
Turdus, Suppl. 

OWL, in ornithology, a large genus of birds, for the cha- 
racters of which fee the article Strix, Suppl. 

Grey-Ov/L. See the article Ulula, Suppl. 

Great-white Owl., a very large fpecies, nearly equal to a goofe 
in bignels ; of a beautiful bright white all over, only iprink- 
led, as it were, with little fpots of a blackilh colour. 
The other fpecies are : 1. The black and white horned Owl 
2. The lefler horned Owl. 3. The yellow Owl. 4. The 
hazel-eyed Owl. 5. The yellow-eyed Owl. 6. The Owl 
with a variegated tail. 7. The little Owl. 8. The common 
brown Owl, or Jay-CM. 9. The Scops. 1 0. The German 
horned Owl. 11. 1 he church Owl, or lefler barn Owl. 1 2. 
The white-beaked Owl. 13. The yellow-beaked American 
Owl. 14. The Jacurutu. Hill, Hifl. Anim. p. „q 
feq. F y 

OX-eye, in botany, the Engliih name of a genus of plants, 
called by botanifts Buphthalmum. See the article Buph- 
thalmum, Suppl. 

Ox-eye-daify, a name fometimes given to the Leiicanthemum of 
botanmcal writers. See the article Leucanthemum 
Suppl. ' 

Ox-lip, a name by which the Primula vcris, prirnrofp, or prime 
rofe, is fometimes called. See the article Primula, Suppl. 
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PADDLE, or Paddle-/^, a fmall ftafF, ihod with 
1 iron, for cleanfing the plough from ftubble, clods, earth 
&C Dia. Ruft. in voc. 

It is alfo much ufed by mole-catchers. 
PADUS, in the Linnsan fyftem of botany, the name of a ge- 
nus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The cup is 
a permanent perianthium, formed of a fmgle leaf, of a cam- 
panulated figure, villofe at the bafe, divided into five fer- 
ments, patent, and fcarce at all reflex ; the flower confifts of 
five large, roundiih, patent petals, inferted by their ungues 
into the edge of the calyx ; the ftamina are twenty or thirty 
filaments, of a fubulated figure, nearly of the length of the 
flower, and inferted into the calyx ; the antherae are round 
ifh j the germen is roundifh ; the ftyle is filiform, and of the 
length of the ftamina ; the ftigma is obtufe and entire ; the 
fruit is a roundiih drupe j the feed is an ova), acuminated 
nut, with a furrow ; the receptacle of the flower, which in 
vefts the inner furface of the cup, is hairy in this genus 
which comprehends the Laurocerafus, and Cerafus avium of 
authors. Vid, LinntsiGen. Plant, p. 215. 
PAIGLES, a name fometimes uf'ed for the Primula, or Cowjlip. 

See the article Primula, Suppl. 
PAINS, or After-PAivss in Midwifry. See the articles Deli- 
very and Lying- in~women. 
VALM-tree, Palma, in botany, the name of a diftincT: genus 
of plants, called by Linnseus Phcenix. See the article Phoe- 
nix, Suppl. 
PALMA Chrijli, a name frequently given to the common Ri- 

dnus. See the article RIcinus, Suppl. 
PALMETTO, the name by which fome call a fpecies of the 
palm or date-tree, defcribed by Linnaeus under that of Phce- 
nix. See the article Phoenix, Suppl. 
PANAX, in the Linnjean fyftem of botany, the name of a di- 
ftinct genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The 
umbel of the calyx is fimple, equal and thick ; the involu- 
crum is very filial], and formed of a number of leaves, fubu- 
ulated and permanent ; the perianthium of each flower is 
very fmall, divided into five fegments, and permanent ; the 
general corolla is uniform, and the peculiar ones confift of 
live oblong, crooked, equal petals. The ftamina are five 
very ftiort filaments j the anthera are fimple ; the germen of 
the piltil is roundifh, and placed below the perianthium ; the 
ftyles are two, and fmall ; and the ftigmata are fimple ; the 
fruit is a roundifh berry, having one cell, and is coronated 
with the cup ; the feeds are two, and of a kidney-like 
ihape. 

This genus comprehends the famous Ginfeng, Araliajlrwn, 
Ninfi, and Aureliana of other writers. 
PANCRATIUM, the fea-daffodil, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are thefe : The cup 
is an oblong, obtufe, comprefled fpatha, opening in the plane 
fide, and deciduous ; the ne&arium of the flower is formed 
of a Angle leaf, of a cylindraceo-infundibuliform lhape, co- 
loured at top, and with an open mouth, divided into ten 
legments ; the petals are fix, lanceolated and plane, and 
are inferted externally into the tube of the nectarium, 
above the bafe ; the ftamina are fix fubulated filaments, af- 
fixed to the apex of the nedtarium ; the antherae are oblong, 
and incumbent ; the germen of the piftil is trigonal, and pla- 
ced under the receptacle ; the ityle is filiform, and fomewhat 
longer than the ftamina ; the ftigma is obtufe ; the fruit is a 
roundifh, triquetrous capfule, formed of three valves, and 
containing three cells j the feeds are numerous and globofe ; 
and the receptacle is columnar. Vid. Lintuei Gen. Plant. 

„ p - '$• 

PANIC, Pan'tcum, in botany, the name of a diftincT: genus of 
plants. See the article Pan 1 cum, Suppl. 

PANICLE, Panicula, among botanifts. See the article Pa- 
nicula, Cycl. and append. 

PANICULA (Cycl.) — According to Mr. Miller, the Panicula, 
or panicle, is a ftalk diffufed into feveral pedicles, or foot- 
ftalks, fuftaitilng the flowers or fruits, as in oats, &c. Mil- 
ler, Gard.Dia. 

PANORPA, the fcorpion-fly, in zoology, a genus of four- 
winged- infeffe of the Neuropetra kind, the diftinguifhing 
chara&ers of which are thefe : Its.roftrum or trunk is of a 
cylindric figure, and horny ftru&ure ; and its tail is furnifhed 
with a weapon of the cheliform kind. See the article SCOR- 
PION;/?^, Suppl. 

PANSEY, or Pansy, a fpecies of violet, otherwife called the 
Heart' s-ectfe. Seethe articles Viola, Suppl. and Heart's 
ease, append. 

PAPAW, the name by which fome call the Papaya, a diftinct 
genus of plants. Seethe article Papaya, Suppl. 

PAPPOSE •plants i among boianifts, fuch whofe feeds are co- 



pad atjStV f tf #, w »«down. See the article Pappus, Cych 

PARABOLA (Cycl.)- 0>W 7 -P A r AB ola, in geometry 
is ufed particularly for that Parabola which' not only ofculates 
or meafures the curvature of any curve at a given point, but 
alio meafures the variation of the curvature at that point 
bee Mac Ltmrtn's Appendix to his Algebra, p. 17. Cramer 
Analyf. desLignes Courbes, p. 559. See the ai tide Curva- 
ture, Append. 

A curve, ftriclly fpeaking, may have an indefinite number of 
Ujculatory Parabola! at any of its points ; but the appellation 
may be reftrained to that particular Parabola which meets 
the curve fo clofely, that no other parabolic arc can be drawn 
between them j and this Parabola will meafure the variation 
or the curvature of the curve at that point. See the article 
variation of curvature, Suppl. 

PARABOLIFORM Curves, a name fometimes <nven to the 
parabolas of the higher kind 

PARADISE (Cycl.) Bird ./Paradise. See the articles Pa- 

RADISiA andMAKOCODIATA, Suppl 

PARALLELOGRAM (Cycl. and Suppl.) _ Newtonian, or 
Analytic. PARALLELOGRAM,in algebra, an appellation ufed 
for an invention of Sir Ifaac Newton's, to find the firft term 
of an infinite converging feries. 

This is fometimes called the method of the Parallelogram and 
Ruler ; becaufe a ruler or right line is alfo ufed in it. 
This analytic Prallelogram is formed by dividing any Paralle- 
logram into equal fquares or Parallelograms, by' lines drawn 
horizontally and perpendicularly through the equal divifions of 
the fides of the Parallelogram. The cells thus formed are filled 
with the dimenfions of the fpecies x and_y, and their products. 
The powers, y° = 1, y, ja, y 3, y t 9 & c . of y, for inftance, 
being placed in the loweft horizontal range of cells, and the 
powers of x, or x° = 1, x, x% xl, he. in the vertical co- 
lumn to the left, or vice verfa i fo that thefe powers and their 
products will ftand thus : 
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Then, when any literal equation is propofed, mark fuch of the 
the Parallelograms or cells, as correfpond to all its terms ; and 
let a ruler be applied to two, or perhaps more, of the Pa- 
rallelograms fo marked, of which let one be the loweft in 
the left-hand column at A B, the other touchina; the ruler to- 
wards the right-hand ; and let all the reft not touch ino- the ruler 
He above it. Then felect: thefe terms of the equation which 
are reprefented by the Parallelograms that touch the ruler, 
and from them find the quantity to be put in the quote. 
This is Sir Ifaac Newton's famous rule, of the application 
of which he has lelt us fome examples in his method of flux- 
ions and infinite feries, p. 9 and 10. but without demonftra- 
tion ; which has been fince fupplied by others. See Mr. 
Colfon's Comment on that treatife, p. 192, feq. Mac Lau- 
rin's Algebra, p. 251, feq. and particularly Monf. Cramer's 
Analyf. des Lignes Courbes, chap. 7. p. 148, feq. 
This learned author obferves a , that this invention, which is 
the true foundation of the method of feries, was but imperfect- 
ly underftood, and not valued as It deferved for a long time. 
He thinks it more convenient in practice to ufe the Analytic 
Triangle b of the Abbe de Gua, which takes in no more than 
the diagonal cells lying between A and C, and thofe which 
lie between them and B. [* In his preface, p, n. b Lib. cit. 
p. 156.] 

PARALLELOPLEURON, a term ufed by fome writers for 
an imperfect: parallelogram, or a kind of trapezium, having 
unequal angles and fides ? but which obferve a certain regula- 
rity and proportion. 

PARAMECIUM, in zoology, the name given by Dr. Hill to 
a genus of animalcules of the Gymnia kind, and of an irre- 
gular oblong figure.. See the articles Animalcule Cych 
Suppl. and Append, and Gymnia, Append. 
Of this genus authors defcribe feveral fpecies ; for which fee 
Hill, Hift. Anim. p. 4. feq. 

PARASITICAL Plants. See the article Parasite, Cycl 

PARK Leaves, a name by which the Androftsmum, or Tut/an; 
is fometimes called. See the article Androsj^mum, 
Suppl. 

PARENCHYMAL/. ;^-Befides the veffels and canals of the 
human body, the antients fuppoied a fimple homogeneous and 
firm matter, peculiar to each part;, and thereby diftinguifhing 

the 
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the habk of one part from that of another. But fome moderns 
have denied the exigence of a Parenchyma, or pulpy matter, 
nnd have aflerted, that the whole body is competed of veflels 
and canals. The chief promoter of this opinion was Ruyfch, 
who having laid the injected parts of the body in rectified 
fpirit of wine, and then dried them in the air ; whatever was 
not injected, was thereby diffipated, and the remainder con- 
futed merely of veflels ; from whence he concluded, that the 
whole was compofed of veflels. But it feems certain, that a 
* frefh mufcle can never be fo injected, as to appear wholly com- 
.pofed of canals. If indeed, after injection, it be fuftercd to 
dry, the parts not injected will exhale, and the more the 
mufcle is dried, the more it will appear compofed of veflels. 
What is here faid of a mufcle, holds true of all other parts 
of the body. Thus many veflels run through the fubftance 
of a bone"; but'no one' has yet been able to demonftrate, that 
the whole bone is compofed of veflels. There always re- 
mains a fiibftance peculiar to bones, which has never yet been 
fhewn to be vafcular. In the brain alfo there always remains 

' fomething which cannot he demonftrated vafcular. 

The Parenchyma is fenfibly full of juices, fo that very little 
of truly folid matter remains, when thefe juices are ex* 
haled. 

TAKlS-herb, in botany, the name of a diftinct genus of plants. 

" See the article Herba Paris, Suppl. 

PAROTID- glands. In a fuppuration of thefe, one caution 
only is needful ; namely, to open the abfeefs, as foon as it can 
be fuppofed to have formed matter ; without waiting for a 
fluctuation, or even foftnefs of the tumour, that may never 
happen ; the pores being here fo very vifcid, that after it is 
ripe, the part will feel as hard as if the fuppuration had not 

■ begun. Pringle, Obferv. on the Difeafes of the Army, 
p. 277. 

PARROQUET, in ornithology, the name by which we call 
the fmaller fpecies of Parrots. Sec the article Psitt acus, 
Suppl. 

There are a great number of diftinct fpecies of Parroquets, as 
well as of Parrots, which having got peculiar names, are de- 
fcribed under their refpective articles. 

PARSLEY (Suppl.)— Ba/iard-? arsley, the name of a 
genus of plants, known among botanifts by that of Caucalis, 
bee the article Caucalis, Suppl. 

Corn-? arsley , Field-? arsley, and Maeedonuin-1? ARSLEY, 
names ufed by fome for a fpecies of Slum. See the article 
Sium, Suppl. 

Pool's-? arsley, the name given hy fome writers to a fpecies 
of Cicuta, or hemlock. SeethearticIeCicuTA, Suppl. 

Macedonian-? arsley , the name by which *he Myrrbis 6f bo- 
tanifts is fometimes called. See the article Myrrhis, 
Suppl. 1 

Mountain-? arsley, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, 
called by botanifts OreofsUnum. See the article Oreose- 

: LINUM, Suppl. 

PARSL1NG, on fhip-board, fmall pieces of old canvas, 
cut four inches broad, and wrapped about fhrouds, flays, 
ftraps for blocks, &c. before ferved with fpun yarn. Blanck- 
/^'sNav. Expof. p. 115. 

PARSNEP( Suppl) — Cows-? ar's n e p, the Englifli name of a 
diftindt genus of plants, called by botanifts Sphondylium. See 
the article Sphondylium, Suppl. 

Sea or Prickly-lmulod Parsnep, names given to the Echino-. 
phora of botanifts. See the article Echinophosa, Suppl. 

/^c/«--Parsnep, the name ufed by fome for a fpecies of Sium, 
See the article Sium, Suppl. 

P ASSIGN -jlower, the Englifli name of a genus of plants, cal- 
led by botanifts Granadilla. See the article Gr akadjlla, 
Suppl. 

PASTE (Suppl.) — Chryfolite Paste. See the article Chry- 
solite, Append. 

PASTINACHA (Suppl) — is alfo ufed for the carrot, or 
Daucas of botanifts. See the article Daucus, Suppl 

PEA (Suppl ) — EverlaJling-PEA, or Earth-nut Pe a, names 
fometimes given to the Lathyrus. See the article La- 
th YRUS, Suppl. 

Heart-? E a, or Bladder-? 'e a-, names by which the Corhdum 
of botanifts is fometimes called. See the article Corindum, 
Suppl 

Indian-? e a , the name by which a fpecies of Orobus is fometimes 
called. See the article Orobus, Suppl. 

Pigeon-? e a, a name fometimes given to the Cytifus, or fhrub- 
trefoil. See the article Cytisus, Suppl. 

Sesrlet-?EA, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, 
called by Linnaeus Glycine. See the article Glycine, 
Suppl. 

J¥inged*?EA, a name by which fome call the Lotus. See the 
article Lotus, Suppl. 

PEACOCK, in ornithology, the Englifh name of a genus of 
birds, called by zoologilts Paw. See the article Pavo, 
Suppl. 

pEACOCK-fifi, the Englifli name of a fifti of the Turdus, or 
wrafle-kind. See the article Pavo, Suppl. 

?EAR( Suppl)— Prickly-V 'ear, a name fometimes ufed for the 
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Opuniia Cereus, Mehcattus, he. all comprehended by Linnae- 
us under that of Catlus. See the article Cactus, Suppl, 
and Append. 

PEUALES. See the article Abbot, Cycl. 

PEEVIT, the Englifli name of a bird of the Larus, or gull- 
kind, with a black head, and grey coloured body. Sec tne 
article Larus, Suppl 

PELLITORY of Spain, the Englifli name of a genus of plants 
called by different authors Cbamamelum and Buphthalmum. 
Linnaeus defcribes it under this laft. See the article BUPH- 
THALMUM, Suppl. 

The root of this plant is known in the fhops by the name of 
Pyrethrum. See the article Pyrethrum, Suppl. 

Double PellitoRY, a name fometimes given to the Ptarmica, 
or fnetzewort, of botanical writers. See the article Ptar- 
mica, Suppl 

PENDULUM (Cycl and Suppl.) — Huygens having difcovcr- 
ed that the vibrations of a Pendulum movingin a cycloid, would 
be performed in equal times, even tho' the vibrations were 
unequal, this principle was applied to the conftruction of 
Pendulum-c\ock$ ; but great inequalities were ftill obferved in 
their motions ; and' many years pafied before any fuccefsful 
attempts were made to remedy thele irregularities. The late 
excellent artirt Mr. George Graham apprehending, that the 
irregularities in the motions of clocks airofe from a change of 
length in the Pendulum, by the influences of heat and cold 
made feveral trials in order to dtfeover whether there was any 
confiderable difference of cxpanfion between brafs, fteel, iron 
■ filver, &c. when expofed to the fame degrees of heat; con- 
ceiving that it would not be very difficult, hy making ufe of 
two forts of metals differing conhdcrably in their degrees of 
expanfioh and contraction, to remedy, in a great meafure, 
the irregularities to which common, Pendulums are fubject. But 
no hopes of fuccefs arifing from the experiments he then 
made, he turned his thoughts to the application of the obfer- 
vatiuns he had made about the .extraordinary expansion of 
quicklilver by heat, and be found out a proper method of 
applying a column or that iluid to the Pendulum of a clock 
in order to prevent the irregularities arifing from its different 
lengths by the effects of heat and cold, which fucceeded ex- 
tremely well, and is what is now called Mr, Graham's £huck- 
Jiher Pendulum. 

After this, Mr. John Harrifon, of Barrow, in Lincclnfhire 
one of the molt ingenious artiffs of the age, and famous for 
his invention of the clock for finding the difference of longi- 
tude at fea, without having the leaft knowledge of what ]\?r. 
Graham had done before him, made feveral experiments upon 
wires of different metals, in order to find their different de- 
grees of expanuon and contraction. He thought that by a 
proper combination of wires of two different metals, differ- 
ing confiderably in their cxpanfion and contraction, hemisht 
be enabled to keep the center of ofcillation of a Pendulum\\~ 
ways at the fame diffance, from the point of fufpenflon. ' In 
cortfequence of thefe experiments, he made a Pendulum con- 
fiding of one fteel wire, at the end of which is the bob or 
weight ; and on each fide of this wire, four wires alternately 
biafs and fteel, fo difpofed and contrived, as to raife the Pen- 
dulum by the fame quantity that it is lengthened by heat, and 
to let down the Pendulum in the fame proportion as it is raifed 
by cold. 

Mr. Harrifon, in his ffift machine for meafuring time at fea 
likewife applied this combination of wires of brafs and fteel 
to prevent any alterations by heat and cold. And in the two 
machines or clocks he has iince made for the fame purpofe a 
like niLthcd of guarding againft the irregularities arifing from 
this caufe is ufed. 

Mr. Graham alfo made a Pendulum confiffing of three bars 
one of fteel between two of brafs, and the itcel bar acted 
upon a lever, fo as to raife the Pendulum, when lengthened by 
heat, and to let it down, when fliortened by cold ; but he found 
this clock liable to Hidden ftarts and jerks in its motion, bee 
Mr. Short, in the Phil. Tranf. vol. 47. p. 517. feq. who 
there alfo mentions a Pendulum of this kind made by Mr. Fo- 
theringham, a quaker in Lincolnfliire. 
The ingenious Mr. Ellicot a has given a defcription of twa 
methods ufed by himfelf, by which the irregularity of the mo- 
tion of a clock, arifing from the influence of heat and cold, 
upon the rod cf the Pendulum, may be prevented. Mr. Elli- 
cot tells us, that having by many experiments with his pyro- 
meter " found a great difference between the expanffon of brafs 
and iron, he made a Pendulum compofed of thofe two metals 
and applied it fo fucceisfully to regulate the motion of a clock, 
that he avoided all the jerks to which it was fufpected the mo- 
tion of the machine would be liable. [ a Phil. Tranf. vol. 47. 
p. 479. feq. b See the article Pyrometer, Append.] 
Befldes the irregularities arifing from heat and cold, Pendulum- 
clocks are liable to others from friction, and from foulnefs, 
owing to the oil ufed. But Mr. Harrifon has feveral excel- 
Jent contrivances by which his clocks are almoit entirely free 
from friction ; and therefore he ufes no oil, fo that there is no 
neceflity of ever cleaning. See Mr. Short, ubi fu-pra. See alfo 
Monf. Caffini, in'Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1741. 

PEN- 
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PENGUIN, or Pinguin, in botany, the name by which/ 
Dillenius calls the Ananas of Tourneforti See the article 
Ananas, Suppl. 

PENNY-suarr, a name fometimes given to the Cotyledon, or 
navel-wort of botanical writers. See the article Navel- 
wort, Suppl. 

MarJh-PEKHY-wort, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, 
called by botanifts Hydrocele. See the article Hydroco- 
tvle, Suppl. 

PENI'ELASMiS, in the hiftory of (uell-fim, the name by 
which Dr. Hill calls the concha anatifera of other writers. 
See thearticle Anatifera concha, Suppl. 
The Pentelafmis, according to him, is a genus of animals, 
compofed of a fhelly body, affixed to a flelhy and foft pedi- 
cle i the body is compofed of five valves, and the pedicle is 
fometimes (hoit, and fometimes long. The animal itfelf be- 
longs to the Tritons. See the article Triton, Append. 

PEONY, or Piony, in botany, the Englilh name of a diftinfl 
genus of plants, called by botanifts Pxonia. See the article 

PjEONtA, Suppl. 

PEPPER (Suppl.) — Indian Pepper, or Guinea Pepper, 
names by which fome call the Capficum of botanifts. See 
the article Capsicum, Suppl. 
Poor-man's-PEPPEK, a name fometimes given to the Lepidi- 
um. See the article Lepidium, Suppl. 
Wuter-VEVPEK, a name fometimes given to a fpecies of Sedum, 

or Houle-leek. See the article Sedum, Suppl. 
PEPPEK-mini, the name of a fpecies of mint. See the articles 

Mentha and Mint, Suppl. 
Pepper-owY, a name by which fome call the Lepidium, or 

dittander. See the article Lepidium, Suppl. 
PEPPER-Hrd, the Englifh name of the Rlamphaftos, with a 
yellow rump, otherwife called Toucan. Sec the article Tou- 
can, Suppl. 
PERESKlA, in botany, a name given by Plumier to a genus 
of plants, comprehended under the Cactus of Linnseus. See 
the articles Cactus, Append, and MelocacTus, Suppl. 
PL.RSEA, in botany, the name given by Plumier to a fpecies of 

the Laurel of Linnseus. See the article Laurus, Append. 
PERSIMON, in botany, a name fometimes given to the La- 
chryma Jobi, or Job's tears. See the article Lachryiwa, 
Append. 
PESTlLENCE-imrt, a name fometimes given to the Petafttes, 

or butter-burr. See the article Petasites, Suppl. 
PETAL (Suppl.) — The Petulfifz plant is that part which, 
for want of a more diftincT: expreffion, we call in Englifh the 
• leaves of the flower. See the article Flower, Suppl. 
That great botanift, the late Mr. Pitton Tournefort, fixed 
upon the molt (hiking and fhewy parts of vegetables, as the 
foundation of his method and generical divifions of the vege- 
table world ; which he has accordingly rang'd into twenty- 
two clafTes. 

The firft is of the plants with a monopetalous or one-leaved 
flower, form'd like a bell ; and the flowers of this clafs he af- 
terwards fubdivides into four kinds ; firft, the bell-fafhioned 
flowers properly fo called, as being very nearly of the regular 
fhape of a bell : Secondly, the tubulate bell-fafiioned flowers, 
which are narrow and oblong : Thirdly, the expanded, which 
open in form of a wide bafon : And, fourthly, the globofe-; the 
mouth of which is narrower than the body. In this clafs he 
comprehends the Mandrake, Lilly of the valley, &c. 
The fecond clafs is of the plants with monopetalous funnel- 
fajhioaed, and rotated, or wheel-like flowers. The flowers 
of this clafs he divides into two kinds only ; the one repre- 
fenting at its mouth, the bottom of an inverted cone, the 
other a falver or fawcer 5 and thefe he diftinguilb.es by the 
names of funitel-fa/hioned and faker-like flowers : Of this 
clafs are the Tobacco, Henbane, &c. 

The third clafs is of what he calls the plants with anomalous, 
monopetalous flowers ; of thefe he makes the varioufly-fhaped 
monopetalous flowers of Birthwort, Foxglove, Figwort, 
and fome others j fome of which reprefent a face, and others 
the fnoutof an animal : To diftinguifh the plants of this clafs 
the author however is oblig'd fairly to confer the imperfecilon 
of the method of chilling by the Petals alone, and call in the 
affiftance of the different (truaure of the feed veflels. In this 
clafs he comprehends the Toadflax, Butterwort, &c. 
The fourth clafs is of the plants, which have a' monopetalous , 
labiated, or llpp'd flower ; which he defines to be fuch an 
one as is narrow, like a pipe within, and expanded ; and in 
form of lips at the mouth. In this clafs are comprehended the 
Sage, Clary, DeadmttU, Mint, Baum, &c. 
The fifth clafs is of the plants with a polypetalous, cruciform 
flower ; that is, fuch an one as is compofed of a number of 
leaves, difpofed in form of a crofs ; and thefe he afterwards 
more nicely defines to be fuch as are always compofed of four 
Petala, or leaves only, and thofe ever difpofed in form of a 
crofs. Of this clafs are the Crejfes, Muftard, Scurvy-grafs, 

The fixth clafs is of the plants which have a rofaceous, or rofe- 
like flower. This he defines to be fuch an one as is com- 
pofed of many leaves or Petals, difpofed like thofe of the 
rofe into a round figure: The number of Petals, he adds, is 
uncertain and indeterminate in this clafs ; and that they are 
APPEND. ' 
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frequently five, and more rarely four than two. Of thin 
clals are the Chtckvjeed, Orp.ne, Saxifrage, Rue &c 

Thef Ta f dali '\° f th , ep ' ams * ith ""W'rous flowers 
Thefe he defines to be polypetalous, rofaceous flowers, whofe 
cup goes off into a fruit compofed of two feeds, cohering 
firmly together while green, but naturally feparatmg, when 
ripe ■ and obferves, that in this clafs the flowers are generally 
difpofed ,n great numbers together, and in the form of what 

keen offth f '" if"! ^ '° ^ ^"^ 0Ver < h ™ to 
keep off the fun; but he does not make this a neceffary cha- 
rter of the clafs. The plants comprehended under this 
are Carrots, Parjneps, Earth-nuts, Chervel, Fennel, &c 
I he eighth clafs is of the plants with a caryophyllous or p'ink- 
hke flower which he defines to be fuch an one as is compofed 
of many Petals, difpofed m an orbicular form, and arifin* 
each from the bottom of the cup, as from a tube, in the famS 
manner as they do in the common pink. Of this clafs are 
the Catchfly, Sea-lavender, Flax, &c. 
The ninth clafs is of the plants which have a liliaceous, or 
l.lly-like flower, which he defines to be fuch an one as is 
compofed of fix Petals, fometimes indeed but three but al 
ways divided however into fix at the end. Here the author 
alio again acknowledges the imperfection of clafling by the 
Petals, fince here he takes in the affiftance of the figure and 
d.vifion of the feed veffel, which he fays muft always in 
this clafs be tricapfular, or divided into three cells ; and plants 
which have this feed veflel, tho' their flowers are not ftriaiy 
of the Idly fhape, are allowed to be truly of the clafs Of 
this are the AJphodel, Saffron, Flower-de-luce, Tulip, Crown- 
Imperial, &c. 

The tenth clafs is of the plants with a polypetalous, papiliona- 
ceous flower, or one that is compofed of many Petals, and 
in form refembles a butterfly. Thefe flowers the author 
defines to be compofed of four diffimilar Petals, which ifluc 
from a one-leaved cup, which is hollow, and like the conic 
paper-cafes people twift up to put fpices, &c. in ; and di- 
vided into many fegments at the rim ; and from this cup 
ants alfo the Piftil of the flower. The upper leaf in thefe 
flowers which in fome fort reprefents the colours earned by 
foldiers in battle, he calls the Vexillum or Enftgn ; the low- 
er, which is hollow'd, and in form of a boat, the Hulk; and 
the two fide ones the wings. The plants comprehended un- 
der this clafs are the Liquorice, Peas, Fenugreek, &c. 
The eleventh clafs is of plants with an anomalous or irregu- 
lar polypetalous flower. Among thefe he comprehends fuch 
of the polypetalous flowers as are of various fhape,' and com- 
pofed of diffimilar or irregular Petals, and could not well be 
comprehended under any one expreffive or determinate cha- 
rafler. Of this clafs are the Violet, Fumitory, Dier's-weed 
IVoolfslane, &c. 

The twelfth clafs is of the plants with a flofculous flower. 
1 his he defines to be one compofed of a number of fmal'l 
flowers, crowded clofe together, and comprehended in the 
fame general Calyx, or cup ; thefe flowers, which together 
compote this complex one, he obferves are generally'com- 
pofed of only one Petal, which is wider at the mouth, than 
at the other end, and generally notched or divided there into 
many fegments. He alfo has recourfe to the other parts of 
the flower for farther defcriptions ; and comprehends under it 
the Thiflles, Knapweed, Bluebottle, &c. 
The thirteenth clafs is of the plants with a femiftofculous ' 
flower. Thefe he defines to be compofed of a multitude of 
half flowers, each compofed of one Petal, hollow in its lower 
part, but in its middle and upper part flat and plain ; and dif- 
pofed into a (ingle or manifold circle. He here alfo defcribes 
the fruftification of the plants of this clafs, and comprehends 
in it the Lettuce, Dandelion, Hawkweed, &c. 
The fourteenth clafs is of the plants with a radiated flower. 
Thefe flowers the author defcribes to have two parts, a mid- 
dle or difi, compofed of fmall fijlular flowers, and a rim, 
or edge, called the corona, which is made up of half flowers ; 
and fometimes, though feldom, of plain flat Petals. Under 
this clafs are comprehended the Starwort, Ragwort, Golden- 
rod, Sunflower, &c. 

The fifteenth clafs is of the plants which have flowers com- 
pofed of fiamina or threads, fuftaining the apices or capfules 
of the fecundating farina. The author diftinguifhes thefe alfo 
by their Piftil changing into a fingle feed envelop'd in a hufk, 
and of this clafs makes the Sorrel, Arfmart, Orrach, the 
Graffes, Horfetails, &c. 

The fixtcenth clafs is of thofe plants which the author fup- 
pofes to have no flower at all ; and yet to produce feeds. Of 
this clafs he determines the Ferns, Liverwort, and Adder' s- 
tongue, to be. 

The feventeenth clafs is of thofe plants whofe flowers and 
fruit he fays are both ordinarily wanting. Thefe he after- 
wards divides into the earth and water plants ; among the firft 
he reckons the Moffes, Mujhrooms, &c. And among the o- 
thers the Fucufes, Algas, Corallines, &c. the flowers and 
feeds of which he obferves we are as yet at lead ignorant 
of. 

The eighteenth clafs is of the trees and drubs, which have 
apetalous flowers, or (lowers without Petals or leaves at all. 
Of this clafs are the Ajh, Box, &c. 
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The nineteenth clafs is of the trees and fhrubs which have 
Catkins or lull for their flowers. Thefe the author fays con- 
fift either of Jlamina and apices alone, that is, of the threads 
or capfules of the farina ; or they are compofed of thefe with 
fome little leaves affixed to a long flcnder axis : Thefe Catkins 
he obfcrves are always in a different place from the fruit ; and 
that, fometimes on the fame, fometimes on different trees. 
Of this clafs are the Walnut, Oak, Beech, &c. 
The twentieth clafs is of trees and fhrubs, which have a mono- 
petalous flower ; and of this are the Elm, Lilac, Storax, Olive, 
Sec. 

The twenty iirft clafs is of the trees and fhrubs which have 
a rofaceous flower ; and among thefe are comprehended the 
Lime, Sumach, Ivy, Vine, &c. 

And the twenty fecond, or laft clafs, is of the trees and 
' fhrubs with , a papilionaceous flower ; among which are reck- 
oned the Broom, Bean, Trefoil, Judas-tree, &c. 
It is very eafily feen, that this is far from a ftrictly accurate 
method ; the author has indeed aflifted it with figures, which 
are very ufeful and inftru&ive ; and, as the judicious Linnseus 
obferves, more is in reality -to be learned from them, than 
from all the author has faid. Linnaus has well obferved, that 
this method is neither perfecl: nor fufficiently diftinctive ; the 
glory of inftructing the botanift with truth and certainty was 
indeed rcferved for that author alone, who when he had lhcwn 
the imperfection and uncertainty of all the before eftaHiihed 
methods, plan'd out an abfolutely new one, founded on the 
unalterable parts of plants, their organs of fructification. See 
the article Fructification, Append. 

PETER'S wort, or St. Peter's-ziw/, the Englifh name of a 
genus of plants, called by botanifts Hypericoides and Afcyrum. 
See the article Ascyrum, Append. 

PETOLA, in zoology, the name of a fpecies of coluber, the 
fcuta of whofe abdomen are two hundred and nine, and the 
fquamse of the tail ninety. See the article Coluber, 
Suppl. 

PETREL, the name of a very remarkable bird, called Procel- 
laria, by authors. See the article Storm-/h^ Suppl. 
The feet are large, the toes are flcnder, and connected by a 
fine, thin, black membrane j there is no hinder toe, but the 
claw in that part is fmall, and connected immediately to the 
back of the foot. The middle toe is fhorteft, and has only 
two joints; the outer is longer, and has four ; and the inte- 
rior has three, and is longer than either. Hill, Hift. Anim. 
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PETRIDIA, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a genus of foffils 
of the Scrupi-kind, of a plain uniform ftruclure, of no great 
variety of colours, and emulating the external form of peb- 
bles, oce the article Scrupi, Append. 
Of this genus the following are all the known fpecies: i. 
The various fized, pellucid, colourlefs, cryftalline Petri- 
dm,,:, commonly called Pebble -cryjlal. 2- The purple, femi- 
peilucio, cryftalline Petridium. 3. The fnow-whitc, opake, 
crystalline Petridium. 4. The opake, whit ifh, redd ifh, or 
yellow ifh, cryftalline Petridium, commonly called red, white, 
or yellow fparry pebbles. 5. The yellowifh-white pumicofe, 
or fpungy Petridium. 6. The hard, porous, whit'fh, cryf- 
fcalline, Petridium. 7. The grey ifh- white, opake, ftony Pe- 
tridium. 8. The friable, fhining, white, arenaceous Petri- 
dium. 9. The white, cryftalline Petridium, fpotted wi:h 
fmall yellow dots. 10. The whit ifh- brown, dull Petridium. 
11. The blu ifh- white, hard, cryftalline Petridium. 12. The 
browniih white, hard, fhining Petridium. Vid. Hill, Hift. 
Kofs. p. 563 — 572. 

PUTTY -IVhin, a name by which fome call the Utex, or Ge- 
nijla Spartium. See the article Genista Spartium, 
Suppl. 

PHACA, in the Linnasan fyftem of botany, the name of a di- 
ftin£f. genus of plants, called by Tournefort Ajiragaloides . 
See the article Astragaloides, Suppl. 

PHAL/EN7E, in the hiftory of infects, the name by which zoo- 
Iogifts call the night-butterflies, or moths, as they are vul- 
garly called. See the article Phalen^e, Suppl. 

PHASIANUS, the Pheafant, in ornithology, the name of a 
genus of birds of the gallinaceous kind. See the articles Gal- 
ling, and Pheasant, Suppl. 

The diftinguifhing characteriftic of this genus of birds, is, 
that the area or fpace about the eyes is naked, and that they 
have no wattles. 

The fpecies are thefe: 1. The common Pheafant, witli a 
blackifh purple-colout'd breaft. 2. The red, or fcarlet- 
breafted Pheafant : This is nearly of the fizc of the common 
Pheafant, and its breaft is of a high fcarlet, and the belly red, 
but not fo bright. 3. The Eaft-India Pheafant .- This is an 
extremely beautiful bird, the whole body of which is varie- 
gated with a profufion of the brighter! colours, yellow, red, 
blui*fh-green, and almoft every other tinge. Hill, Hilt. 
Anim. p. 486. 

Pheasant's-^, in botany, a name fometimes given to the 
Adonis. See the article Adonis-^w, Suppl. 

Phe as ax r's-eyc Pink, the name of a fpecies of Caryophyllus. 
See the article Pink, Suppl. 

PHOCA (Suppl) — Dr. Parfons has lately given us a differ- 
tation upon the clafs of the Pboca ?narhi(S, See Phil. Tranf, 
vol. 47. pag. 109. 
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Phoca is the generic name, and all the fpecies have a great 
likenefs to each other, and may all alike Jiave the names pho- 
«fl, vitttlus marinus, jea-cow, fea-lion, &c. The manati, 
the foil or feal, the walrus or mors, are fo many fpecies of 
this genus. Phil. Tranf. ib. 
PHYSIC nut, the Englifh name of a diftincT: genus of plants, 
called by botanifts Rtcinoides. See the article Ricinoides, 
Suppl. 
PHRYGANIUM, In the hiftory of infeas, a genus of four- 
winged flies, of the Neuroptera clafs. See the article Neu- 
koptera, Append. 

The wings of the Phrygania, of which there are a great 
many fpecies, are incumbent ; they have four tentacula, two 
on each fide. 
PICKTOOTH (Suppl.)— Spanijh Picktooth, a name by 
which fome call the Vifiaga of Ray, a fpecies of Dauais. 
See the article Daucus, Suppl. 
PIECES. Plants may be propagated from their cuttings, flips, 
or Pieces ; and it has been found that fome kinds of animals 
have the like property, "which may be called a reproduction 
of the animal or plant from a part of it. See the articles Re- 
production and Plant, Append, and Polype, Suppl. 
PIGEON-/V7, a name fometimes ufed for the Cyiifus, or 

fhrub- trefoil. See the article Cytisus, Suppl. 
PILE (Suppl.) — To eftimate the force of the rammer made 
ufe of to drive Piles, its weight ought to be multiplied into 
the velocity it acquires in falling. Thus, if a rammer which 
weighs 500 lb. be let fall from four feet, it will fall that 
height in half a fecond, and have at the time of percuflion a 
velocity capable to carry it eight feet in half a fecond, with- 
out any farther help from gravity ; fo that we muft multiply 
500 by j 6, or its weight by the number of feet it would fall 
in a fecond, and the product 8000 gives the momentum of 
the ftroke. If a capftan, pullies, or windlas be made to raife 
the rammer to a confide rable height, and then by an eafy 
contrivance lopfen it at once from its hook, the momentum 
of the ftroke will always be as the fquare root of the height 
from which the rammer fell. Defaguliers, Experim. Phil. 
P- 336, % 

But it is to be obferved, that the effe£t of the blow of the 
rammer will be as the fquare of its velocity ; that is, as the 
height from whence it falls, and not as the fquare root of that 
height. Thus if the blow of the rammer drive the Pile 6 
foot deep j a blow given with twice the velocity, will, ceteris 
paribus, drive it four feet deep. This follows from the nature 
of the force of bodies in motion. See the article Force, 
Append. 

We have the figure and defcription of a new machine for 
driving Piles, invented by Mr. Vauloue, in Defaguliers, Ex- 
perim. Philofoph. p. 417, feq. 
PiLFj-wort, a name by which fome call the Ranunculus, or 

Crowsfoot. See the article Ranunculus, Suppl. 
PIMPILLO, a name fometimes given to the Opnntia of bota- 
nical writers. See the article Opuntia, Suppl. 
PIMPINEL (Suppl.) is alfo a name by which the Sangui- 
forba, or burnet, of botanifts is fometimes called. See the 
article Sanguisorba, Suppl. 
PINASTELLA, in botany, the name by which Dillenius calls 
ihcHippuris of Linnseus. See the article Hippuris, Suppl. 
PINASTER, the name of feveral fpecies of pine. See the ar- 
ticle Pine, Suppl. 
Ground-PiNE, or Vwarf-FiKE, names by which the Chama- 
pitys of botanical writers is fometimes called. See the article 
Cham^pitys, Suppl. 
ffiild-PiNE, a name fometimes given to the Karaias, or Ana- 
nas, of botanical writers. See the article Ananas, Suppl, 
PINQUIN, or Penqjjin, the names by which the Ananas of 
Tournefort is fometimes called. ■ See the article Ananas, 
Suppl. 
PINK (Suppl.) — oYtf-PiNK, a name by which fome call the 

Statice. See the article St atice, Suppl. 
PINTLE (Suppl.) — Prie/l's Pintle, a name fometimes given 
to the Arum, or wake-robin. See the article Arum, Suppl. 
PIPE (Cycl.) — Air-PiVE, an invention of the late ingenious 
Mr. Sutton to clear fhips of foul air. This he does by a Pipe, 
the branches of which are laid in the hold, and the extremity 
of which is fixed into the afh-hole of the furnace. Mr. 
Watfon has fhewn how thefe Pipes may be laid, fo as to be 
no way inconvenient, and relates the fuccefs of a trial of 
them, made on a hulk. See Phil. Tranf. N°462. p. 12. 
We have now three different contrivances publifhed for 
cleaning fhips, and other clofe places, of foul air. 
One by Dr. Defaguliers, which will change the air in the 
chamber of fick people, in a little time ; either by drawing 
out the foul air, or driving in frefh ; or doing both fucceffive- 
ly, without opening doors or windows. See Phil. Tranf. 
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The other by Mr. Sutton before mentioned ; and the third 
by means of Dr. Hale's ventilators, which feems to be the 
moft expeditious and fimple method. See the article Ven- 
tilators, Append. 
VivE-tree, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, called by 
botanifts Lilac and Syringia. See the articles Lilac and Sv- 

RINGIA, Suppl. 

" . Pudding* 
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Pudding-PiPE-iree, a name by which the CaJJth of botanifts is 

fometimes called. See the article Cassia, Suppl. 
PIPER, in ichthyology, the Englifh name of a fpecies of Trig/a, 
with a bifid roltrum, and tubulofe noftrils. it is called by the 
generality of authors Lyra. , See the articles Trigla and 
Lyra, Suppl. 
PIPERIDGE-rr^?, a name fometimes given to the Berberis, 

or barberry-bufh. See the artideBERBERis, Suppl. 
PIQUET, a well-known game at cards, and which has in 
fome cafes been the object of mathematical computations. 
Thus Mr. de Moivre has propofed and i'olvcd the following 
problems : 

i° To find at P'tquct the probability which the dealer has 
for taking one ace or more in three cards, he having none in 
his hands. He concludes from his computation, that it is 
29 to 28 that the dealer takes one ace or more. 
2° To find at Piquet the probability which the eldeft has of 
taking an ace or more in five cards, he having no ace in his 
hands. Anfwer ; 2321091, or 5 to 2, nearly. 
3 . To find at Piquet the probability which the eldeft has of 
taking both an ace and a king in five cards, he having none 
in his hand. Anfwer; the odds againft the eldeft hand tak- 
ing an ace and a king are 331 to 315, or 21 to 20 nearly. 
4 . To find at Piquet the probability of having twelve cards 
dealt to, without king, queen, or knave ; which cafe is com- 
monly called cartes blanches. Anfwer ; the odds againft 
chartes blanches are 323 to 578956, ot 1791 to 1 nearly. 
5 . To find how many different fets effentially different from 
one another, one may have at Piquet before taking in. An- 
fwer ; 28,967,278. This number falls (hort of the fum of 
all the difhncr. combinations, whereby twelve cards may be 
taken out of 32, this number being 225,792,840; but it 
ought to be coniidered, that in that number feveral fets of 
the fame import, but differing in fuit, might be taken, which 
would not introduce an eflential difference among the fets. 
Mr. de Moivre alfo gives fome obfervations on this game, 
which he had from an experienced player. See Doctrine of 
Chances, pag. 151 to 159. 

Monf. de Morimort has alfo treated of Piquet in his Analyfe 
des jeux de Hazard, pag. 162. 
PISHAMIN, or Persimon, names by which fome call the 
Lacryma Jobi, a diftinct genus of plants. See the article 
Lacryma, Append. 
PISTACHIA, in the Linnsean fyftcm of botany, the name of 
a genus of trees, called by Tournefort Terebinthus, See the 
article Terebin thus, Suppl. 
/^W-Pistachia, a name given to the Staphylodendron, or 
bladder-nut-tree. See the article Staphylodendron, 
Suppl. 
PISTON (Cycl.) — There are two forts of Pijlons ufed in 
pumps ; the one with a valve, which is called a Bucket ; and 
the other without a valve, which is called a forcer. See the 
articles Forcer and Pump, append. 
VlTCH-tree, in botany, a name fometimes given to the Fir- 
tree. See the article Eir, Suppl. 
PITCHING, a word fometimes ufed for paving. See the ar- 
ticle Pavement, Cycl. 
PITH (Suppl,) — Dr. Hales fhews that the Pith ferves to fup- 
ply the dilating moifture for the tender flioots of plants, and 
that the figure of thefe may be oblong, and not round, like 
the fruit, there are tough diaphragms, or partitions in the 
Pith at fmall diftances from each other, which check the la- 
teral expanfion ; as alfo horizontal fibres, which ferve for the 
fame purpofe. 

>Of the fame fort is the Pith in the large growing feathers of 
birds; being compofed ofveficles that can be diftended length- 
wife, but have fphiftcters at the ends, to prevent too large a 
lateral dilation. Vid. Halcs's Veget. Statics, vol 1. p. 337. 
PLAGIURL "Under this clafs of fifties are comprehended the 
following' geneva : ThePhyfeter, Delphinus, Batena, Mo- 
nodon, Catodon, and Thrichechus ; which fee under their 
refpective articles Physeter, &c. 
PJL.ANE-/7W (Suppl.)— Bajlardox Falje Plane-/t«, a name 
by which fome call the Acer, or Maple-tree. See the article 
Maple, Suppl. 
'PLANETARIUM, an aftronomical machine, made to repre- 
fent the motions of the planets, as they really are in nature, 
or at leaft agreeably to the Copernican fyftem, and commonly 
called an Orrery. See the article Orrery, Suppl, 
The moft remarkable of thefe machines was that invented by 
Huygens, and defcribed by himfelf. See Defcript. Automati 
planctarii, ap. Huwen. Opufcul. pofthum. Tom. 2. p. 157. 
edit. Amft. 1728. 

In this Planetarium, the five primary planets perform their 
revolutions about the fun ; and the moon performs her revo- 
lution about the earth, in the fame time that thefe revolutions 
are really performed in the heavens. The orbits alfo of the 
moon and planets arc reprefented with their true proportions, 
excentricity, pofition, and declination, from tbe ecliptic or 
orbit of the earth : So that by this Planetarium the fituation 
of the planets, their conjunctions, oppofitions, &c. may not 
only be known for the prefent time, but for any time paft, or 
future, as in a perpetual ephemeris. 

This machine is nowprefcrved among the curtofitles of the 
univerfity of Leyden. 
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But the Planetariums or Orreries now moft commonly ufed, 
do not reprefent the true times of the ecleftial motions j but 
only their proportions ; and are ofufe to beginners, to give 
them an idea of the planetary fyftems, as alfo, if conftrudted 
with fufficicnt accuracy, to folve feveral queftions relating to 
the motions of the planets, and of the earth and moon, &c. 
Thefe machines are made of various fizes, fome reprefenting 
more planets than others. However, thefe complex ones are 
far from being improvements upon the original Planetarium^ 
or Orrery, which fhewed only the motion of the moon 
round the earth, and of the earth and moon round the fun. 
They give but very confined, and even falfe ideas of the di- 
ftances and bignefs of the planets ; which muft always be {o 
whilft the orbits of the moon, and other fecondary planets, 
are fixed to the fame machine, which contains the primary 
ones. In the original one, every thing was well and properly 
executed ; as the phenomena of day and night, and their 
gradual increafe and decreafe, according to the feafons ; the 
places of the earth where the fun is fucceffively vertical, and 
feems to defcribe its parallels ; the real annual motion of the 
earth, which gives the fun an apparent annual motion ; the 
rotation of the fun about its axis ; the periodical and fynodi- 
cal month ; the folar and fydereal days ; the fuccefiive illumi- 
nation of all the parts of the moon, &ci 
It is therefore proper to have a machine for reprefenting the 
general folar fyftem by itfelf ; the fun moon, and earth ought 
alfo to be fhewn feparately ; and the fyftem of any other pri- 
mary planet ; as Jupiter, for inftance, with all its fatellites, 
fhould have a feparate machine fo contrived, as to reprefent 
in true proportion their magnitudes, diftances, and other 
pbasnomena. 

As to the magnitudes of the primary and fecondary planets, 
if the fun's diameter be fuppofed 100, that of Saturn will be 
7-rl) of Jupiter 10, of Mars T ^%, of the Earth r, of Venus 
1, of Mercury T s / a , and of the Moon ~£ 6 %. As to the fa- 
tellites of Jupiter and Saturn, they are fuppofed to be about 
the bignefs of our Earth. 

Again, if the diftance of the Earth from the Sun be divided 
into 10 parts, Mercury will be diftant from the Sun four of 
thefe parts, Venus feven, Mars fifteen, Jupiter fifty-two, 
and Saturn ninety-five. 

Dr. Defaguliers defcribes a Planetarium of his own contriv- 
ance, the frame of which, containing the clock-work, is 
made of ebony ; its outftde is adorned with twelve pilafters, 
between which are painted, on as many vertical planes, the 
twelve figns of the zodiac. The upper furface is flat, and 
made of polifhed brafs ; on the outward circumference of 
which are fcrewed fix brafs pillars, fupporting a large flat fil- 
vered ring. On this ring, which reprefents the ecliptic, are 
drawn feveral circles; the three innermoft being divided into 
twelve parts for the figns of the zodiac, and each of thefe 
into 30 degrees ; and among thofe degrees are graved in their 
proper places, the nodes, aphelia, and greateft north andfouth 
latitudes of the planets. The next three circles have the 
months and days of the months, exactly correfponding to the 
Sun's place at noon each day throughout the year ; and upon 
the brafs furface of the machine graduated are filver circles, 
which carry the planets, reprefented by filver balls, and raifed 
upon arbors or ftems to the height of the ecliptic. 
Above the ecliptic ftand fome of the principal circles of the 
fphere, according to their refpective fituation in the heavens, 
viz. the two colures, one half of the equinoctial circle, the 
tropic of cancer, the arct ic circle, &c. The whole machine 
is alfo fo contrived, as to be fet to any latitude, without inju- 
ring any of theinfide motions. 

Within the ecliptic ftand the Sun and other planets ; the Sun 
being in the center of the whole fyftem, and the reft repre- 
fented agreeably to the above-mentioned magnitudes and di- 
ftances. When things are thus difpofed, by turning about the 
handle, or winch of the Planetarium, all the planets perform 
their revolutions round the Sun, according to their periodical 
times ; and being furnifhed with indices of blued-fteel, thefe 
fhew the longitudes of the planets, by pointing to the divi- 
fions on the graduated filver circles, as they move round. 
As the diftances of the planets are in their true proportions' to 
each other, fo likewife are their magnitudes ; but it cannot be 
expected, that the diameters of the planets fhould be in pro- 
portion to the diameters of their orbits ; for to effect this, the 
machine muft either be made 3000 times bigger than ufual, 
or the balls reprefenting the planets 3000 times lefs than 
ufual ; whereby they would all be rendered invifible, except- 
ing the Sun, and even it would be lefs than .JL- part of an 
inch in diameter. For the fame reafon it is found impractica- 
ble to reprefent the fun by a ball, proportionally bigger than 
thofe reprefenting the other planets. 

Now as the orbit of the Moon, as well- as of the fatellites 
of Jupiter and Saturn, bear no manner of proportion to the 
orbit of the primary planets, the difproportion between thefe 
and their fatellites muft be ftill greater. Hence appears the 
abfurdity of crowding them all into one machine, as is the 
cafe in the common Orreries. 

To give a right notion of the diftances and magnitudes of the 

fatellites with refpect to their primary planets, it will be ne- 

ceflary to have a feparate machine for each fyftem ; or, the 

2 fame. 
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feme machine may be fo contrived, as to reprefeiit one fyftem 
after another, bv Shifting and adjusting the magnitudes and di- 
stances of the balls. In this manner, the general folar iylrem 
may be firft exhibited ; then that of the Moon and Earth 
round the Sun ; afterwards that of Jupiter and its fatelhtes : 
and, laftly, that of Saturn and its fatelhtes. 
We have already taken notice of fome of the phenomena 
explained by the general Planetarium, as well as of that con- 
trived to exhibit the revolution of the Earth and Moon round 
the Sun. By thefe is likewife plainly {hewn the caufes of 
eclipfes, as well as of the apparent ftationary and retrograde 
motions of the planets. 

By the Planetarium adapted to the fyftem of Jupiter, and its 
fatelhtes, are exhibited the immerfion or entrance of a fatelhte 
into the fhadow of Jupiter; its emerfion out of the fhadow; 
when thefe are vifible; when a fatellite is hidden by the body 
of Jupiter, before it comes into, or after it is gone out of the 
fhadow ; when a fatellite may be fecn to crofs the body of 
Jupiter; when a fatellite makes a folar eclipfe in Jupiter; and 
when Satellites eclipfe one another. 

VLt^iT (Suppl.)— ■Propagation o/Plants. Tho' the moft na- 
tural, as well as mod univerfal method of propagating Plants, is 
that Of fowing the feeds of each kind in a proper foil ; yet fuch 
is the prolific power of nature, that in fome inftances, like the 
polype-animal, they may be propagated by fets, pieces, flips, 
or cuttings taken from the parent tree, or Plant, and fet in 
fuch a foil as they are known to delight in. The whole 
family of willows are propagated in this manner with the 
greateft eafe. Thofe forts which grow to be large trees, and 
are cultivated for timber, are generally planted Irom fets of 
about feven or eight feet long, Sharpened at their larger ends, 
which is thruft into the ground by the fides of ditches and 
banks where the ground is moift; in which places they make 
a confiderable progrefs, and are a great improvement to fuch 
eftates ; becaufe their tops will be fit to lop every fourth or 
fifth year. The fallows are planted of kflcr fets, only three 
feet long, thruft two feet into the ground, and one foot above 
it. The rows ihould be three feet alunder, and the fets in 
each row eighteen inches ; obferving always to place the 
rows Hoping, , in the fame manner as the ground. The beft 
feafon for planting thefe cuttings is in February ; and if the 
foil be good, they will produce a great crop of Shoots every 
year, which will produce, at a moderate computation ten pounds 
per acre. See Miller's Gard. Diet, in voc. Salix. 
Befides the willow-kind, the plane-tree, mint, &c. may be 
propagated in this manner ; only it ought to be remarked, that 
in providing the flips, fprigs, or cuttings, fuch branches as 
have knots or joints, mould be cut off two or three inches 
beneath them ; and that fmall top fprigs of two or three years 
growth, are the beft for this operation. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 
Cuttings. 

Another way of propagating Plants, is by parting or dividing 
their roots, each part of which will, by proper management, 
thrive and fend out frefh roots, which may be Separated in the 
fame manner. See the article Root, Cycl. and Suppl. 
The manner of propagating Plants, by laying the tops of 
branches in the ground, is defcribed under the head Layer, 
Cycl. and Suppl. And the common way by fowing of the 
feeds, is Sufficiently explained under the articles Nursery, 
Sowing, Seed, &c. Cycl. or Suppl. 

Sy/lems of Plants. Ray's Syftcm of Plants is delivered in 
the Cyclopaedia under this head Plant. The fyftem of Lin- 
naeus is to be found in the Appendix, under the head Fruc- 
tification ; and the Syftem of Tournefort in the Ap- 
pendix under the head Petal. 

Vegetation and csconomy o/Plants. The theory of the growth 
and ceconomy of Plants has received great improvmencts from 
the experiments of the ingenious Dr. Hales, in his vegetable 
Statics. 

It appears from a great number of experiments made by that 
gentleman, that Plants imbibe and perfpire moifture very co- 
piously. 

As to the quantity of moifture perfpired by Plants and trees, 
there appears to be a very confiderable difference in different 
vegetables. ' ■ The lemon-tree, which is an ever-green, per- 
fpires much lefs than the fun-flower, or than the vine, or the 
apple-tree, whofe leaves fall off in winter. Thus, from e- 
qual areas, the lemon-tree was found to perfpire only ^ ¥ of 
an inch in height, during twelve hours of the day in the month 
of July ; the apple-tree tJj ; a cabbage ^,; a vine T £ T ; 
and a fun-flower T J T in a day and night. Hale's Veget. Stat. 
Vol. I. p. 20, feq. . ^ 

In order to try what moifture Plants would imbibe, the Dr. 
cut off Several branches of apple-trees, pear, cherry, and 
apricot-trees ; and having immerfed them into a known 
quantity of water, he found fome of them imbibed 1 5 ounces, 
fome 20 ounces, and others 25 or 30 ounces in 12 hours day 
more or lefs, according to the quantity of leaves they had ; and 
and yet when he weighed them at night, they were lighter 
than in the morning, which undoubtedly was owing to their 
perfpiration. The quantity imbibed decreafed very much 
every day, the fap veflels being probably Shrunk at the tranf- 
verfe cut, and too much Saturated with water, to let any 
more pafs ; fo that ufually in four or five days the leaves faded 
avid withered much. Id. ibid. p. 29. 
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The Doctor made the fame experiments with elm -I randies, 
oak, ofier, willow, fallow, afpen, curran, goofberry, and pbil- 
bert branches; but none of thefe imbibed fo much as the 
foregoing, and feveral foitsof ever-greens very much lefs. 
Id. ibid. 

He alfo made feveral experiments to afcertain the force 
With which Plants imbibe moifture. This he did by putting 
the flump of a branch into one end of a glafs tube, cement- 
ing it fait ; and then immerfmg the other end of the tube, 
after being firft filled with water, into a ciftcrn of mercury ; 
on which removing his finger that flopped up the lower end 
of the tube, the flump imbibed the water with fo much vi- 
gour, that in fix minutes time the mercury was raifed eight 
inches in the tube. It is obfervable, that in all the experi- 
ments of this fort, the mercury rofe highefl, when the fun 
was very clear and warm ; and that it fubfided in the night- 
time, and rofe again the next day, as the fun fhone upon the 
branch ; only it was neceffary to fill the tube with water ; o- 
therwife it would not rife at all. It is alfo remarkable, that 
the top or fmall end of a branch imbibed the water as well as 
the ftump end. Id. ibid. p. 85, fcq. 

The imbibing force of a great variety of trees being tried in 
the fame manner, by immerfing branches of them in aqueo- 
mercuiial gages, it was found that the pear, quince, cherry, 
walnut, pi;ach, apricot, plum, black-thorn, white-thorn, 
goofeberry, water-elder, and fycamore, raifed the mercury 
from three to fix inches high. The elm, oak, horfe-chefhut, 
filbert, fig, mulberry, willow, fallow, ofier, afh, lynden, 
and curran raifed the mercury only one or two inches. But 
the ever-greens, and the following trees and plants, viz. 
laurel, rofemary, lauruftine, phyllerea, fuz, rue, barberry, 
jtflamine, cucumbci -branch, pumkin, jerufalcm artichoak, 
&c. did not raife it at all. Id. ibid. p. 101. 
In order to difcover with what force the fap of the vine is 
pufhed forth in the bleeding feafon, the following experiments 
were made. Dr. Hal. s cut off a vine on a weftern afpec"t, 
within (even inches of the ground ; the remaining ftump hav- 
ing no lateral branches, and being four or five years old, and 
i inch diameter. To the top of this flump he fixed a glafs 
tube, twenty five feet high ; fecuring the joint with ftiff ce- 
ment made of bees-wax and tuipemine, befides feveral folds 
of wet bladder faflened over it with Packthread. As the ftem 
did not atfiril bleed into the tube, he filled the tube two fe:t 
high with water, which the fame afternoon was imbibed by 
the ftem within three inches of the bottom. Next day the 
ftem began to bleed, fo that the fap in the tube continued 
rifing daily, till itwas above twenty-one feet high, and would 
very probably have rifen higher, if the joint had not feveral 
times leaked. In the chief bleeding feafon, it would continue 
rifing night and day ; but much more in the day than night ; 
and moil of all in the greateft heat of the day. When the 
fun fhone hot upon the vine, there was always a continued 
feries of air bubbles afcending from the ftem through the fap 
in the tube, in fo great plenty, as to make a large froth on 
the upper part of the fap, which fhews the great quantity of 
air drawn in through the roots and item. Id. ibid. p. 108. 
This force of the rifing fap is five times greater than the force 
of the blood in the great crural artery of a horfe ; feven 
times greater than the force of the blood in the like artery 
of a dug; and eight times greater than the blood's force in 
the fame artery of a fallow doe. Id. ibid. p. 114. 
The free communication of the fap vefiels of Plants appears 
from hence ; that tho' deep gaps or notches be cut in a branch, 
it will nevcrthclefs imbibe water in the manner already men- 
tioned. In order to try whether it would not be the fame in 
branches, as they grow on trees, the Dr. cut two fuch oppo- 
site gaps in a duck-cherry-branch, three inches diflant from each 
other, notwithftanding which, the leaves of this branch con- 
tinued green, within eight or ten days as long as the leaves 
on the other branches of die fame tree. Id. ibid. p. 129. 
However, it is the opinion of this excellent author, that there 
is no uniform circulation of the fap in trees, like that of the 
blood in animals ; for this reafon, that if there were fuch a 
circulation, the leaves of the ilex grafted upon the Englifb. 
oak would fall in winter equally with thofe of the oak itfelf, 
which is not found to be the cafe. Id. ibid. p. 149. 
And, that the fap does not defcend between the bark and the 
wood, as the favourers of a circulation fuppofe, feems evident 
from hence, viz. that if the bark be taken off for three or 
four inches breadth quite round, the bleeding of the tree a- 
bove that bared place will much abate, which ought to have 
the contrary effect, by interrupting the courfe of the refluent 
fap, if the fap defcended by the bark. But the reafon of the 
abatement of the bleeding in this cafe may be accounted for, 
from hence, that the fap is ftrongly attracted upwards by 
the vigorous operation of the perfpiring leaves. Id. ibid. 

P* I 5°- 

We have a great many other curious experiments and obfer- 
vations, in the fame book, relative to the vegetation and ana- 
lyfis of Plants ; which are compofed of the following prin- 
ciples, viz. fulphur, volatile fait, water, earth, and air. 
See the article Air, Suppl. 

The leaves of Plants ferve not only as excretory du£ls to 

feparate and carry off the redundant watery fluid, which by 

2 being 
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being long detained in the Plants, would turn rancid and pre- 
judicial ro them ; but likewife to imbibe the dew and rain, 
which contain fait, Sulphur, &c. and to be of the fame life 
to Plants, that the lungs are to animals. However, the Dr. 
remarks, that as Plants have not a dilating and contracting 
thorax, their inspirations and expirations will not be fo fre- 
quent as thofe of animals, but depend wholly on the 
alternate changes from hot to cold for infpi ration, and vice 
i-crfa for expiration. Id. ibid, p 326. 

But it is from the roots, that by far the greater part of the 
nourishment of Plants is derived. Thefe, therefore, are al- 
ways found to bear a confiderable proportion to the body of 
the Plant above ground ; the fuperncies of the former being 
about four tenths of that of the latter. Hence, appears the 
neceifity of cutting off many branches from a tranfplanted 
tree ; becaufe in digging it up, a great part of the roots are 
cutoff". See Halcs's, Veget. Statics, vol. 1. p. 6, 16. 

Parafitical Plants, among botanilts. See the article Pa- 
rasite, C'jcL 

Senjitipe Plant, the Englifh name of a diftinct genus of 
Plants, called by botanifts Mimofa. See the article Mimosa, 
Suppl. 

PLANT AIN-frw, the Englifh name of a genus of trees, 
called by botanifts Plantago. See the article Plantago, 
Suppl 

Plantain-/w is alfo a name given to the Mufa of Lin- 
naeus. See the article Musa, Append. 

Buckfoorn Plantain, the name given by fome to a. fpecles of 
Coronopus. See the article Coronopus, Suppl. 

Plaktain-j/Jc?, a name by which fome call the Canna and 
Cannacorus of botanifts. See the articles Canna andCAN- 

NACORUS, Suppl. 

W^t-Plantain, a name given to feveral fpecics of Ranun- 
culus, See the article Ranunculus, Suppl. 
PLANTATION (Cycl.) — As Plantations of trees _ are not 
only profitable to the owner, as well as ornamental to the 
country around them, but a national advantage, it may not 
be improper to give fome directions concerning them. 
Firft, then, care muff be taken to prepare the ground before 
trees are taken out of the earth ; becaufe they mould never be 
fuffered to remain long out of the ground. Care likewife is 
to be taken not to tear or bruife the roots of the. trees, in 
raifing them in order to be tranfplanted. When taken up, 
the next thing to be done is to prepare them for planting ; 
which is done by cutting off' all the fmall fibres of the roots, 
and fuch roots as are any wife injured in pulling up, or which 

. crofs one another. The downright roots of fruit trees are 
likewifed to be pruned off, as mould all their irregular bran- 
ches ; -that when agitated by the wind, they may not rub a- 
gainft or bruife each other. However, the main (hoots ought 
by no means to be cut off, as is but too often injudiciouily 
practifed. 

Having thus prepared the trees for planting, they are next to 
be fixed in the ground ; in doing which, care mull be taken 
to place them deeper or Shallower, 'according to the nature of 
the foil j but the beft method of all is to raife a hill of earth, 
wherein to plant them. They mould be placed as erect as 
may he, and the earth gently prehed down about their roots ; 
for it is a fault to make it too hard. Pales or ffakes Should be 

.■fixed round them, in order to prevent their being difplaced or 
blown down by the wind. 
Wfien the trees are thus planted and Secured, a little mulch 

. fhould be hud upon the furface of the ground, to prevent its 
drying ; and as 10 watering them, it ought to be done with 
great moderation, nothing being more hurtful to them, than 
over- watering. 

The feafons for planting are various, according to the differ- 
ent forts of trees, or the foil in which they are to be planted. 
For fuch trees whofe leaves fall off in winter, the beff time is 
the beginning of October, provided the foil be dry ; but for 

' a wet foil, it is better to defer it to the latter end of February, 
or the beginning of March ; and for many kinds of ever- 
greens, the beginning of April is by far the belt feafon ; tho' 
they may be fafe'ly removed at Midiummer, provided they are 
not to be carried far. They fhould always be removed in a 
cloudy moift feafon, by which means they will take root 
in a few days. 

As the method of cultivating- mo ft trees, efpecially garden 
ones, is explained under their respective articles, there is the 

, left reafon to be particular on that head in this place. However 
one thing more defcrves to be well attended to, as regarding 
Plantations in general. It is this; that Plantations- fhould be 
raifed always from trees tranfplanted from nurferies, and never 
from hedge-rows, or trees of a large fize, becaufe thefe laft 
feldom come to good account, often dying after continuing a- 
live for many years. 

. Another general rule in regard to Plantations, is, to keep the 
ground clear of weeds, at leaft for the fpace of feven years ; 
.for which purpofc it Should be annually dug, or plowed, where 
that can be done. This will encourage the roots of the trees 
to extend themfelves, whereby they will draw a larger pro- 
portion of nourishment. Miller's Gard. Didt. 
Planting Revcrfc. ,It has been already obferved, that the 
■ * branches of trees may be made to ferve initead of roots ; the 
APPEND, 



putting of which in practice is called Planting Reverie. See 
the article Branch, Suppl. 

Mr. Fairchild of Hoxton gives the following directions on 
this. head. When you have made choice of a young; tree of 
one Shoot, whether alder, elm, willow, &c. that will eafily 
take root by layers, the top of the Shoot is to be bent gently 
down into the earth, there to remain till it has taken root ; 
the tree all the while refernbling a bow or arch above ground* 
When the top end is judged to have Struck fufficiently Strong 
roots, the old root is to be gently raifed out of the ground, 
and kept in an upright pofition ; after which all the injured 
parts of the raifed roots are to be pruned off, as well as the 
buds or fhoots on the item of the tree j taking care to 
rub over thefe pruned parts with a compofition made of four 
ounces of tallow, as many of bees-wax, two ounces of ro- 
fin, and as many of turpentine, melted together in a pipkin ; 
this to be ufed moderately warm. Vid. Miller's Gardeners 
Diet. 

PLATANOCEPHALUS, in botany, a name ufed by fome 
botanical writers for the Cepbalantbus. See the aiticle Ce- 
phalanthus, Suppl. 

PLATANUS, the Plane-tree in botany. See the article 
Plane- tree, Suppl. 

PLAY (Cycl.) — See the article Gaming, Cycl. 

Duration of Play, in the Dodtrine of Chances is ufed for 
the probability of the play's ending in a given number of 
games. 

In the Cyclopaedia j under the article Gaming, the two laft 
problems relate to the duration of Play ; but this difficult fub- 
ject has been further purfued by Mr. De Moivre in the fe- 
cond edition of his Dodtrine of Chances, p. 162 — 211. 

PLOVER (Suppl.)— Bo/lard-? lover, a name ufed in fome 
parts of the kingdom for the Capella, or lapwing. See the 
article Capella, Suppl. 

PLOUGHMAN, in hufbandry, the perfon who guides the 
plough in the operation of tilling, or tillage. See the articles 
Plough and Tillage, Cycl. and Suppl. 

Ploughman'* Spikenard, the Englifh name of a genus of 
plants, called by botanifts Conyza ; it is likewife called by us 
Flea-bane. See the article YhKA-bane, Suppl. 

PLUM (Suppl) — American Plum, Maiden Plum, or Black 
Pl UM,names given to a dif tincf genus of plants, called by botanifts 
Cbryfobalanus. See the article Chrysobalanus, Suppl. 

Hog-h^LVM, the Englifh name of a diclindt genus of plants, 
called by botanifts Spondias. See the article Spondias, 
Suppl. 

Indian date Plum, a name fometimes given to the Diofpyros of 
Linnsus, and Guajacana of Tournelbrt. See- the article 
Guajacana, Suppl. 

PLUNGER, in Mechanics, a Solid brafs cylinder ufed as a for- 
cer in forcing pumps. See the articles Forcer and Forcing 
Pump, Append. 

POCCOON, a name by which fome call the Sanguinaria. See 
the article Sanguinaria, Suppl. 

VOCK.-wood, a name fometimes given to Guaiacum, See the ar- 
ticle Guaiac, Cycl. 

PODARIA, in the hiftory of infects, a claffical name compre- 
hending all fuch infects as have limbs, but no wings. See the 
article Apteria, Append. 

Of this clafs there are two fubdivifions. 1. Such Apteria Pa- 
daria as have oblong bodies with numerous legs, or more 
than fix pair : Thefe are the lulus, or gally-worm ; the Sco~ 
Upendra, or Centipes ; and the Onifcus, or wood-loufe. 2. 
The Apteria Podaria with Shorter bodies, and lefs numerous 
legs, or fewer than fix pair ; This fubdivifion contains nu- 
merous genera, as the Pulex, the Podura or Puceron, the 
Pediculi of various kinds, the Monoculi, the Acari, the A- 
ranei, the Scorpio, and a great many others. See the arijS- 
cles (jALLY-womi, Scolopendra, &c. Suppl. 

PODOPHYLLUM, in the Linnaean fyftem of botany, the 
name of a genus of plants, called by Tournefort Anapodo- 
pbyllum. See the article Anapodophyllum, Suppl 

PODURA, In the hiftory of infects, the name by which Dr. 
Hill calls the Puccrons. See the article Puceron, 
Suppl. 

The body of thefe animals is Short and roundifh ; the tail is 
crooked and forked, and amfts them in leaping. They have 
three pair of legs, which ferve only for walking. The eyes 
are only two, but each compofed of eight others. Hill, Hiit. 
Anim. p. 20. 

They belong to the clafs of infedts which have limbs, but no 
wings, and are called by the fame author Podaria. 

POET's Rojcwary. See the article Rose MARY, infra. 

POINT (Cycl. and Suppl.)— In the Cyclopaedia, a Point is de- 
fined to be a quantity, which has no parts, or which is indi- 
visible ; and Euclid's authority is quoted for this. But it 
ought to be obferved, that the calling a Point a quantity ; or 
fpeakine; of indivisible quantities, are abfurdities, of which 
Euclid ~w-as never guilty. As to the demonfl rations of the 
proportions of mathematical Points to each other, mentioned 
in the Cyclopedia ; they arc mere paralogifms. Thus in Mr. 
Robartes's reafoning % fuppofing with him that the chord of 
a greater circle, touching a fmaller circle at the extremity of 
its diameter, is = %, and the chord of the fmaller circle cor- 
2K re- 
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fefponding to the common verfed fine = x, the diameter of 
the greater circle =*? R, and the diameter of the JefTcr circle 
= S, it is certain, that zz = 4R x, — 4 ■*■* and that yy = 4 S x 
— 4 xx, as Mr. Robartes fays. But what follows from thence ? 
No more than this, that the ratio of zz to yy is the fame with 
the ratio of 4 Rx — 4.XX to4b\v— - 4-xw, or dividing both 
thefe terms by 4*, asR — jfistoS — .vj and that the ulti- 
mate or limiting ratio of zz to yy, is the fame with the ulti- 
mate or limiting ratio of R — *• to S — x. But the ultimate 
ratio of R — .vtoS — a- is the ratio of R to S, and confe- 
quently, the ratio ot R to S is the ultimate ratio of zz to yy ; 
or, the ratio of */R to */S is the ultimate ratio of z to_y. 
But what then? Does it follow that the terms of this ultimate 
ratio muft be conceived as Points ? Nothing lefs. The ulti- 
mate ratio of z to y does not imply that the quantities z and y 
ever exift under this ultimate ratio of */R to y/S, but only that 
they may approach to this ratio, fo as to differ from it by lefs 
than any affigned ratio. Mr. Robartes was milled by the too 
prevailing language of infinitefimals. See the article Fluxio n 
and Limits, Suppl. — [ a PhiI. Tranf. N°. 334 ] 

Singular Point in geometry, is ufed for any Point of a curve, 
which has fomething peculiar to diftinguifh" it from the other 
Points of the curve. Cramer, Analyf. des lign. courbes, 
p. 148. 

Of thefe Points there are various kinds, fucli as double, triple, 
&c. or in general, multiple Points ; Points of Inflexion or 
contrary flexure, &c. 
Every Point of a curve is Jimple, or multiple. 

kftmple Point, is that which belongs only to one branch of 
a curve. 

A multiple Point is that which is common to feveral branches 
of a curve, in particular : 

Trouble Point is that which is common to two branches of a 
-curve. The conic fections or lines of the fecond order have 
no double Points; but we find them in the lines of the third 
order. 

triple Point is that which is common to three feveral branches 
of a curve. 

Hence the terms quadruple, quintuple, &c. Point are eafily 
underftood, 

If a Point be fuppofed to defcribe a curve, it will pafs twice 
thro' a double Point ; thrice thro' a triple Point, &c. 

A Jimple Point is fometimes fmgular, as when it becomes a 
Point of contrary flexure, of double inflexion, and in many 
other cafes ; for a detail of which we refer to Cramer, Analyf. 
delignes courbes, chap, x, p. 400. feq. and chap. xiii. p. 568. 
feq. 

In the cafe mentioned in the Supplement, under the head 
Point of contrary Flexure, where a double infinitely final! 
flexure or inflexion is laid to be formed in a Paint, this Point 
is called by fome a Point of double inflexion, and by Monfieur 
de Maupertuis*, and Mr. Cramer b , Point de Serpentement, 
and by others, Point of reftitude. — [ a Mem. Acad. Scien. 
172.9. p. 277. Ed. Paris. b Analyf. des lignes courbes.] 

Point of Retl'itude, is defined by Sir Ifaac Newton, to be 
that in which the radius of flexure becomes infinite, or its 
center at an infinite diihnce : fuch it is at the vertex of the 
parabola alx=zy$. 

The Point of Rectitude is commonly the limit of contrary 
flexure : but there are alfo Points of Reclitude, which do not 
come between the parts of contrary flexure. For the methud 
of investigating thefe Points, fee Newton's Mcth- of Flux, 
and Inf. Series, pag. 72. 

Thefe Points of retlitude are not found in lines of a lower 
order than the fourth. In lines of this, and of higher orders, 
' a tangent at a Point of inflexion may alfo meet the curve in 
another Point, and if the diftance between this Point and the 
Point of inflexion be fuppofed to be infinitely diminifhed, the 
fecant will become a tangent, and the con tail: in this cafe will 
be equivalent to four interferons, in the fame manner that 
the contacT: at a Point of contrary flexure is equivalent to three 
interfeciions. See Cramer, lib. cit. p. 403. and Neiuton, 
Method of Fluxions p. 72. 

Thefe Points of double Inflexion, are alfo called Points of rn- 
•v'tfible Inflexion ; becaufe in effect they are not fenfible, but 
only known by their analytical properties. Analyffs have 
confidered feveral degrees of thefe Points. Cramer, loc. cit. 

POINTERS, in (hip-building, are pillars in an oblique pota- 
tion, from the floor-rider heads on each fide, pointing or 
meeting each other at the middle of the gun-deck beams. 
Blancklefs, Naval Expofitor, p. 121. 

POISON (Suppl.)— la the Philofophical Transactions vol. 47. 
pag. 75. feq, we have an account of feveral experiments 
made by Monfieur HerilTan, on living animals, with the In- 
dian Poifon brought over by Monfieur de la Condamine ; and 
mentioned in the Supplement under this bead. 
This Poifon which feems to be of a very fubtile and danger- 
ous nature is extracted by fire from divers plants, efpecially 
from thofe which the French call Lianes. The Indians in va- 
rious places of South America prepare this Poifon, and make 
ufe of it for the killing of wild beafts, in this manner : 
Thofe favages are very dextrous at making long trunks, 



whlch are the moft common weapon ufed by them m hunting. 
To thefe trunks or tubes they fit little arrows made of patrn- 
tree, on which they put a little roll of cotton exactly fitting 
the bore of the tube. They moot thefe with their breath 
and feldom mifs the mark. They dip the points of thefe lit- 
tle arrows, as well as of thofe of their bows, in this Poifon • 
which is fo active, that in lefs than a minute, efpecially when 
frefh, it kills certain animals, from which the arrow has 
drawn blood. 

Tho' a very fmall drop of this Poifon, conveyed into the blood 
by puncture is fometimes fufficient to kill a man, or at leaff. to 
caufe great difturbance in the animal ceconomy, it is quite 
otherwife when taken in at the mouth ; for then it does no 
fort of mifchief. See Phil. Tranf. loc. cit. 

Poison- £*<,#, a name by which fome call the Tithymalus, See 
the article Tithymalus, Suppl. 

POKE or Pork Pbyfic, the name by which the Phytolacca of 
botanifts is fometimes called. See the article Phytolacca 

Suppl: * 

POLE-cat, in zoology, the Englifh name of a creature of the 

weafcl-kind, called by authors Putorius. See the article 
Putorius, Suppl. 

POLEY '-Mountain, in botany, the Englifh name of a difrincl 
genus of plants, called by botanifts Pollum. See the article 
Polium, Suppl. 

POLYANTHES, in the Linnsean fyftem of botany, the name 
of a diftinct genus of plants, called by fome Tubcrofa, and 
'Tuberofe Hyacinth. 

The characters are thefe : There is no cup ; the flower con- 
fifts of one leaf, of an infundibuliform fhape ; the tube it 
oblong and crooked ; the limb is divided into fix fegments - 3 
the ftamina are fix fubulated filaments, connivent, and of the 
length of the limb ; the antherae are linear; the germen is 
roundifh, and ftands in the bottom of the corolla ; the ftyle 
is filiform, and fhorter than the corolla ; the ftigma is tri- 
fid, thick, and covered with a honey-like juice ; the fruit is 
acapfule, of a roundifh, but obtufuly trigonal form, compofed 
of three valves, containing three cells, and wrapped up in 
the bafe of the corolla ; the feeds are numerous, femiorbicu- 
lar, plane, and placed in a double feries. Linnai Gen. 
Plant, p. 140. 

POLYANTHUS, the name by which the primula veris of 
botanifts is fometimes called. See the article Primula 
Suppl. 

POLYCNEMUM, in the Linnsan fyftem of botany, the 
name of a diftmcl genus of plants, called by Tournefort Cam- 
pborata. See the article Camphorata, Suppl. 
The characters of it are thefe: The cup is a fubulated, acute 
and permanent perianthium, confuting of three leaves ; the 
flower confifts of five petals, extremely like thofe of the cup, 
only fhorter ; the ftamina are three capillary filaments, fhorter 
than the flower ; the antherse are obtufe ; the germen of the 
piftil is roundifh ; the ftyle is bifid, and of the length of the 
ftamina ; the ftigmata are obtufe ; the feed, which follows 
every flower, is fingle, and has fcarce any covering, at moft, 
only a very thin membrane. Linn&i Gen. Plant, p. 21. 

POLYTRICHUM, 'majfyxfr See the article Adiantum, 
Suppl. 

PON D-zveed (Suppl.) — Water Potm-weed, a name fometimes 
given to a fpecies of Perficaria. See the article Per- 

SICARIA, Suppl. 

POOR-man's Pepper, a name fometimes given to the Lepidi- 
umoi botanical writers. See the article Lepidium, Suppl. 

POPPY (Suppl.)— Prickly Poppy, a name by which fome 
call the Argemowe, a diftinct genus of plants. See the ar- 
ticle Argemone, Suppl. 

Spatling Poppy, a name by which the Lychnis is fometimes 
called. See the article Lychnis, Suppl. 

POPULUS, thcPoplar in botany, the name of a genus of trees. 
See the article Poplar^ Suppl. 

PORCUPINE-^, in ichthyology, the Englifh name of fe- 
veral fpecies of OJlracion. See the article Ostracion, 
Suppl. 

POROPHYLLUM, a name given by Vaillant to a genus of 
plants, called by Linnaeus Kleinia. See the article Klei- 
nia, Append. 

POSSET {Suppl.) — -Hwr-PossET. See the article Zy- 
thogala, Suppl, 

POSTULATE, or Postulatum (Cycl.) — Authors are 
not agreed as to the fignification of the term pjtulaium. 
Many, with whom the Cyclopaedia 'agrees, make the differ- 
ence between axioms and pojlulata, to be the fame as that 
between theorems and problems ; axioms, according to thofe 
authors, being indemonftrable theoretical truths, and pojlulata 
indemon Arable practical truths. 

But others will have it, that axioms, or common notions are 
primitive, and common to all things partaking of the nature 
of quantity, and which therefore may become the objects of 
mathematical fcience, fuch as number, time, extenfion, 
weight, motion, &c. and that pojlulata relate particularly to 
magnitudes ftrictly fo called, or to things having local exten- 
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fion, fuch as lines, furfaces and folids ; fo that in this fenfe of 
the word pojlulatum, Euclid, befides axioms, or thofe prin- 
ciples which are common tu all kinds of quantity, has affumed 
■ certain pojiutata to be granted him, peculiar to extenfive mag- 
nitude. Hence feveral of the principles affumed in his ele- 
ments, and ranked among the axioms by the moderns, are by 
Proclus ranked among the pojlidata ; which has induced Dr. 
Wallis to judge, that the lalt of the two fenfes given to the 
term pojiulatum is. molt agreeable to the meaning of the an- 
tient geometers. And thofe who contend for this fenfe of the 
word, add, that Euclid, in populating to draw a right line 
from one point to another, does not mean that any man can 
actually do this, but only that it may be conceived as pulli- 
ble. So that poftulaia are axioms no lefs than the other prin- 
ciples affumed in the elements of geometry, but axioms re- 
lating to a particular fubject, and not common to all. Jffid- 
lis's Open Vol. i. p. 667, 668. See the article Prin- 
ciple, append, 

POTATOES, the Engliih name of the tuberofe-rooted, efcu- 
Jent Lycoperftcon or Sslanum of botanical writers. See the ar- 
ticle Solanum, Suppl. 

The Engliih name feems evidently formed from Batatas, the 
Indian name of the fame plant. See the article Potatoes, 
Suppl. 

Spanijh Potatoe, the name by which fome call feveral fpe- 
cies of Convolvulus, or bindweed. See the article Convol-. 
vulus, Suppl, 

POTENT! LL A, a name ufed by fome for feveral (pedes of 
Cinque/oil. See the article Cinquefoil, Suppl. 

VOUCH- (Suppl-) — Shepherd' s-P ouch, a name fometimes 
given to the Alyjpm, or mad-wort. Seethe article Alysson, 
Suppl. 

POWER (Cyd. and Suppl.) — Arithmetical Power is ufed 
by Mr. Mach'tn, for compofite numbers or quantities whofe 
factors are in arithmetical progreffion. See Phil. Tranf. N° 
447, and Dr. Marty n's Abridg. Vol. 8. p. 78. 
Mr. Machin ufes a particular notation for quantities of this 
kind. The quantity exprefled by this notation has a double 
index ; that at the head of the root at the right hand, but 
feparated by a hook to diftinguilh it from the common index, 
denotes the number of factors ; and that above, within the 
hook on the left hand, denotes the common difference of the 
factors proceeding in a decreafmg or mcreafmg arithmetical 
progreffion. 

Thus the quantity n -jr- a denotes by its index m on the 
light hand, that it is a compofite quantity, confifting of fo 
many factors as there are units in the number ,R ; and the 
index a above on the left, denotes the common difference of 
the factor's decreasing in an arithmetical progression, if it be 
poSitive ; or increafing, if it be negative ; and fo fignifies, in 
the common notation, the common, number or quantity, 

a-t" a • n -fc- a ~* n • n th a w~ 2 a • & c * ' 

For example, n + $ is = n -J- 5 j n + 3 . n -+■ 1 . n—i 

n — 3 . n — 5 , consisting of fix factors, whofe common differ- 
ence is 2. After the fame manner, K-J-4 (S — jfri.4 . n-\-% 
n. n — 2 . n — 4 , confifting of five factors. According to 
which method it will eafily appear, that if a be an integer, 

2 ptf-f-2 
then n 4. 2 aA-t will hr — ^Z~ f ^ZT g . mi— 2s 
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PRECESSION (Cycl) — The fmcffion of the equinoaial 
points varies ; nor are aftronotners entirely agreed as to the 
quantity of the variation, fo as to eflablifh what the mean 
preceffion is. Dr. Bradley affumes the mean precision to be 
one degree in feventy one years and an half. See Phil. Tranf 
N° 485. p. 22. 

According to this eftimate, the platonic or great year would 
be equal to 25740 folar years. 

Sir Ifaac Newton, in determining the quantity of the annual 
prtceffion from the theory of gravity, upon fuppofition that 
the equatorial is to the polar diameter of the earth, as 230 
is to 229, finds the fun's adion fufficient to produce a prc- 
cejfwn of 9 " \ only ; and collecting from the tides the 
proportion between the fun's force and the moon's to be as 
1 to 4 J, he fettles the mean preajjien refuking from their 
joint afiions, at 50". But fince the difference between the 
polar and equatorial diameter is found, by the late obferva- 
tions of the gentlemen of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, to be greater than what Sir Ifaac had computed it 
to be ; the precejfion arifing from the fun's action mufl 
likewife be greater than what he has ftated it at, nearly in 
the fame proportion. From whence it will follow, that the 
moon's force mufl bear a lefs proportion to the fun's, than 
4 i to 1. See Dr. Bradley in Philofoph. Tranf. N° 485; 
P a & 37- 

PREVENTERS, on board a (hip of war, are ropes of differ- 
ent iizes, cut into fhort lengths, and knotted at each end, 
to be ready in cafe a fhroud mould be ihot or broke, that 
they may be feized to them. Blamkley's Naval Expofitor, 
p. 123. 

PRICKET, among fportfmen. See the article SpiTTi-Ri 



continued to fuch a number of double fafiors as are exprefled 
ty a + i> °r half the index, which in this cafe is an even 

rmmber. _Thus alfoa-j-M will be equal to n. 

nn—^. nn — 16 . "—36, and fo on, where there are to 
be fo many double factors, as with one fin<r,le one it, will 
make up the index 2*4-1, which is an odd"'number. 
If the common dif ferenc e a be an unit, it is omitted : Thus 
n (' = n. n — 1 . n — 2 . 2—3 . n — 4 . n — 5 , contain- 
ing fix factors. So 6 (« =6. 5. 4. 3. 2. 1. and the like 
for others. 

If the common difference a be nothing, the hook is omitted, 
and it becomes the fame with the geometrical power : Thus 

M" _- 

n-\-a = «-f-<?| according to the common notation. 
The learned author above quoted applies this do6trine of a- 
rithmetical powers to the investigation of the principal rule in 
the method of fluxions, and its inverfe, which is, that if the 

ordinate y = m z , then will the area, or rather the 

form of the quantity for the area, be — % m ; or vice verfa, 
that if the area be % '", the ordinate will he m * m — * ; 
which occafion he obferves, that the fymbol * , confidered 
as a component part of the rectangle » , may bear a plain 
interpretation, viz. that it is the meafure according to which 
the quantity z is meafured. See Phil. Tranf. foe. cit, in 
the poftfeript. See alfo Fluxion, Suppl, 
% 



PRICK- Madam, the name of a fpecies of Sedum ; the fame 
with the yellow houfe-leek, with fharp-pointed leaves. See 
the article Sedum, Suppl. 
P^icK-Timber, a name Sometimes given to the Euonymus, or 

fpindle-tree. See the article Euonymus, Suppl. 
PRIEST'S Pintle, in botany, a name by which Arum, or 
wake-robin is fometimes called. See the article Arum* 
Suppl. 
PRHV1KOSE, the Englifti name of a genus of plants, called by 
botaniils Primula veris. See the article Primula verisj 
Suppl. 
Primrose-*™?, or A%£*-Primrose, the Engliih name of a 
genus of plants, known among authors by that of Onagra^ 
See the article Onagra, Suppl. 
PRINCIPLE (Cycl.) — Philofophers and mathematicians are 
generally agreed in admitting that there are axioms, that is» 
certain indemonftrable truths, which mufl: be reckoned a- 
mong the principles of human knowledge in the ftridteft 
fenfe. Hobbes feems to advance the contrary, when he fays, 
in his logic, or firft part of his book de Corpore, that defini- 
tions, or their parts, are the only primary proportions (pro- 
pofitiones prima) that is, principles in an abfolute and 
ftrict fenfe. But this doctrine of Hobbes cannot be admit- 
ted. Per however true it may be in itfclf, and with refpect 
to the divine mind, it feems certain, that the human mind 
has never yet attained, and perhaps never will attain to a perfect 
analyfis. of its own notions in all cafes. And wherever this 
analyfis ceafes, definitions ccafe with it ; and where defini- 
tions ceafe, we are forced, if we would demonftrate any 
thing of the undefined fubject, to have recourle to axioms, 
or to indemonftrable truths admitted by all men, tho' never 
yet demonftrated by any one. This will appear evident to 
thofe who attentively confider Euclid's Element?. This 
great geometer, it is known, does not, ftrictly fpeakmg, de- 
fine a right line ; becaufe he could not probably, analyfe the 
notion of rectitude \ for that which is commonly called his 
definition of a right line, in the beginning of his elements, 
is no definition, nor is it ever applied afterwards, as the defini- 
tions of an equilateral triangle, a Square, and a circle are. But 
to fupply the place of a definition, he has affumed the axioms, 
that two right lines cannot comprehend a fpace ; and that 
they cannot have a common fegment ; and thefe axioms be- 
come of ufe more than once afterwards. No one has as yet 
been able to fupply with fuccefs what Euclid omitted to do ; 
for tho' fome, both ancients and moderns, have demonftrated 
feveral very plain axioms, as that the whole is greater than 
its part, yet none have demonftrated all the principles of ex- 
tenfive magnitude affumed by Euclid, which Proclus and others 
chofe to diiiingui{h by the name of Pojiulate. See the ar- 
ticle Postulate, Append. 

Hobbes brings this very inffance of the demonstration that a 
whole is greater than its part, to prove* that the propositions 
commonly called axioms, are not, ftrictly ("peaking, primary, 
but only fecondary propositions, and really deducible from 
definitions. Had he attempted the demonstration of all Eu- 
clid's axioms and poltulata, he would foon have found that 
he had made a rafh induction ; and what he gives for a de- 
monstration of the properties of parallels, evidently (hews* 
how little able he was to fupply what Euclid had omitted. 
What is here faid of Hobbes, may be applied to others who 
have attempted to refine upon Euclid, and who have been 
fond of carrying the analyfes of their demonflfations beyond 

him. 
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■ him. They have all fhfewri their inability of demonftrating, 
■without taking forr.e axioms or poftulata for granted ; and 
indeed moft of them exprefiy admit this, only contending 

' that the principles they a flu me are more evident than thofe of 

■ Euclid. But whether they he fq, or not, is of no importance 
to the prefent queftion, which is, whether we are not often 
obliged to have recourfe to axioms, that is, to felf-evident, 
or indemonftrable truths, in the ftridtcft fenfe ; and whether 
thefe can be fupplied by deductions, or fyllogiftic reafoning, 
from definitions only. We ihould not have taken any no- 
tice of this queftion, had not Hobbes and other metaphyfi- 
cians and logicians of repute run counter to the common 
opinion. 

But tho' we are forced to affume axioms and poftulata in 
geometry, it may be a question, whether any thing of this 
kind be neceiTary in arithmetic, or the fcience of numbers ; 
and whether the analyfes of our notions may not here be 
carried up to the notions of unity, and of the act of addition, 
tamquam prffioUia prima ; and whether it was not fome con- 
sideration of this kind that led Auftotle to fay, that arith- 
metic was more accurate (ax^&rtpw) than geometry. It is 
certain at leaft, that the analyfis may be, though it feldom 
is, carried farther in the former than in the latter of thefe 
feiences. Becaufe the axioms commonly afTumed, and pe- 
culiar to arithmetic, fuch as the addition and multiplication 
tables, are no more than the aggregates of the fimple figns, 
or fimple notations of numbers; and may eaflly be demon- 
strated from the definitions of the fimple figns made ufe of ; 
fuch as that i -|- i = 2 ; 2+1=3; 3 + r — 4-> & c - 
Bifhop Berkeley a obferves vcryjuftly, that the principles of 
fcience are neither objects of fenfe nor imagination, but no- 
tions of relation, that is, acts of the mind. Thus, fpace, 
time, number b are not objects of fenfe or imagination, altho' 
the things coextended with fpace or time, or things num- 
bered, be objects of (enfe. This is moft evident in number, 
which is plainly different from the perception of the things 
numbered. Nor can the adt by which we number be taught 
or exemplified. For inftance, that act of the mind by 
which-we conceive 1 -\- 1 = 2, cannot be explained or 
analyfed into others ; and fuppofmg it could, we mufr ftill 
ftop fomewhere, and wherever that be, there Is fomething 
- a difciple muft have a fe, non a praceptore, as Ariftotle 
fays. So that, ftrictly (peaking, principles arc not taught. 
And thofe who maintain them innate, are perhaps not fo 
abfurd as Locke pretends. [ ? Reflections on Tar-water, 
Art. 264. b Ibid. Art. 28S.J 

Leibnitz maintained, that the principles of contradiction, and 
of a fufficient reafon, were the foundations of all fcience ; 
that the fir ft was fufficient for the demonftration of all necef- ' 
fary, and the other of all contingent, truths- But though it be 
true, that the principle of contradiction, that is, the reducli '0 
ad abjurdum, often occurs exprefly, and is oftner implied in 
geometry, yet by what has been (aid it appears, that this 
principle alone is not fufEcient to demonftrate all the other 
univerfally received principles of that fcience. Far lefs is it 
true, that we are enabled by the principle of a fufficient rea- 
fon, which amounts to the exclufion of pure chance out of 

■ the univerfe, to demonftrate all phyfics and morals ; but addi- 
tional principles derived from experience, muft be aflumed. 

PRIVIES of a Camp, See the article Camp, Append. 
■PRIVET (Suppl.) — Mock Privet, a name fometimes given 
to the Phillyrea of botanifts. See the article Phillyrea, 

■ Slippl. 

PROCELLARIA, in ornithology, the name ufed in the Stock- 

■ holmTranfactions, and elfewhere, for the Jlorm-foik^orjlorm- 
bird. See Storm, Suppl. and Petrel, Append. 

PROBABILITY (Cycl.) — -In the. doctrine of Probability, one 
important- cbfervation may be made, viz. that if one pre- 
"ttiifs only of an argument be probable, the conclufion is ne- 
cefiarily probable. But if two or more premifTes be proba- 
ble the conclufion will not be neceflarily probable. Thus for 
■ inftance, fuppofmg the Probability of each premifs expreffed 
by T ^, the Probability of the conclufion will be but t \\., 
which fliews it to be improbable. For we may call any thins 
improbable, ifthe meafure of the chance for its happening is lefs 
than 'V If there had been three premifles, and the Probabi- 
lity of each' equal to T 7 E , the Probability of the conclufion 
would be ^, which is confidcrably improbable. Again, 
fuppofmg the Probability of the truth of each premifs to be 

-■■■% to 1 or exprefled by I, the probability of the conclufion 
i-n-the cafe- of the two prcmilfes would be %. Where three 
premifles are aflumed to infer a conclufion, this would be , 8 7 ; 
and in cafe of four premifles, the Probability of the conclu- 
■fion would be but >±, which is lefs than \, fo that one might 
with advantage lay 4 to 1 againft the truth of a conclufion 

'" "founded on four probable premifles, for the truth of which 
feparately taken 2 to 1 might be laid. It is to be obferved in 
all thefe cafes, thauhe premifTes are fuppofed independent, that 
is, not neceflarily connected with each' other. 
Hence it is eafy to account, how it happens, that the moft 
plauiiblc political and phyiical reafonings, lead fo often to 

■ conclulir.ns felfej in fact. 

Mr. de iVIoivre hi;s folved two problems, tending to eftablifh 



the degree of aflent that ought to be given to experi- 
ence. He determines from his folutions, that if after takiiv 
a great number <n experiments, it ihould have been obferved, 
that the happenings or failings of an event have been very 
near in a ratio of equality, it may fafely be concluded, that 
_ the Probabilities of its happening or lading, at any one time 
afligned, are very near equal. 

And if alter taking a great number of experiments, it ihould 
be perceived, that the happenings and failings have been nearly 
in a certain proportion, fuch as 2 to 1, it may fafely be con- 
cluded, that ihc Probabilities of happening or failing at any 
one time afiigned, will be very near in that proportion j 
and that the greater the number of experiments has been, 
fo much the nearer the truth will the conjectures be, that are 
derived from them. 

Chance very little difturbs the events which, in their natu- 
ral inftitution, were dcfigned to happen or fail according to 
fome determined law. For if in order to help our concep- 
tion we image a round piece of metal, with two polifhcd 
oppofite fac^s, differing in nothing but their colour, whereof 
one may be fuppofed to be white and the other black, it is plain 
that this piece may with equal facility exhibit a white or black 
face ; and we may even fuppofe that it was framed with that 
particular view of (hewing fometimes the one face, fometimes 
the other; and that confequcntly, if it be tolled up, chance 
will decide the appearance. But altho' chance may produce 
ait inequality of appearance, and that a greater inequality, ac- 
cording to the length of time in which it may exert itlblf, 
ftill the appearance, either one way or the other, will per- 
petually tend to a proportion of equality. This is, in like 
manner applicable to a ratio of inequality ; and thus in all 
cafes it will be found, that although chance produces irre- 
gularities, ftill the odds will be infinitely great, that in pro- 
cefs of time, thofe irregularities will bear no proportion to 
the recurrency of that order which naturally refults from ori- 
ginal dehgn. See De Moivre's Doctrine of Chances, p. 231 . 
— 2,13. 

PROBLEM (Cycl.)— Kepler's Problem (Cycl.) — As to the 
folution of this problem, the late -excellent mathematician Mr. 
Machin obferves, that many attempts have been made, at dif- 
ferent times, but never yet with tolerable fuccefs, towards 
the folution of the problem propofed by Kepler : To divide 
the area of a femicircle into given parts, by a line from a given 
point of the diameter, in order to find an univerfal rule for 
the motion of a body in an elliptic orbit, P'or amono- the 
feveral methods offered, fome are only true in fpcculation, 
but are really of no fervice. Others are not different from his 
own, which he judged improper. And as to the reft, they 
are all fome way or other fo limited and confined to particular 
conditions and circumftances, as ftill to leave the problem in 
general untouch'd, To be more particular, it is evident, that 
all conftructiens by mechanical curves are fceming folutions 
only,, but in reality unapplicable ; that the roots of infinite fe- 
riefes are, upon account of their known limitations in all re- 
fpects, fo far from affording an appearance of being fufficient 
rules, that they cannot well be fuppofed as offered for anv 
thing more than exercifes in a method of calculation. A.nd 
then, as to the univerfal method, which proceeds by a conti- 
nued correction of the errors of a falfe pofition, it is, when 
duly confidcred, no method of folution at all in itfelf; becaufe 
unlefs there be fome antecedent rule or hypothefis to begin the 
operation (as fuppofe that of an uniform motion about the up- 
per focus, for the orbit of a planet ; or that of a motion in a 
parabola for the perihelion part of the orbit of a comet ; or 
fome other fuch) it would be impoflible to proceed one 
ftep in it. But as no general rule has ever yet been laid down 
to aflift this method, foasto make it always operate, it is the 
fame in effect as if there were no method at all. And accord- 
ingly in experience it is found, that there is no rule now fub- 
fifting but what is abfolutely ufelefs in the elliptic orbits' of 
comets ; for in fuch cafes there is no other way to proceed but 
that which was ufed by Kepler. To compute a tabic for fome 
part of the orbit, and therein examine if the time to which.tbe 
place is required, will fall out any wherein that part. So that, 
upon the whole, it appears evident, that this problem (contra- 
ry to the received opinion) has never yet been advanced one 
ftep towards its true folution. Vid. Machin, in Phil. Tranf. 
N u 447< and Martyn's Abridg. Vol. 8. p. 73. 
Mr. Machin afterwards proceeds to give his own folution of 
this pisbfcm, which is particularly neceffary in orbits of a great 
excentricity ; and he illuftratcs his method by examples, for 
the orbits of Mercury, of Venus, of the Comet of the year 
1682, and of the great Comet ofthe year 1680, all which 
fhew the univerfality of that method.! See' Phil. 'Tranf Inc. cit, 

PROPERTY (Cycl.) — In the law of England, ftrictly fpeak- 

{ ing, that which is called an ejlaie in lands and tenements, is 

termed a property in perfonal chattels, the law confidering the 

firft as permanent, the other as temporary and precarious. 

Peer Williams's Reports, p. 3. 

PROSCARAB/EUS, in zoology, the name by which fome 
call the Meloe, a genus of four-winged flies. See the article 
Meloe, Append. 

3 PSEUDO- 
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PSEU DO- Fumaria^ in botany, a name ufed by fome for a fpe- 

cies of Fumitory. See the article Fumaria, Suppl. 
PsEUDO-Z-o/aj, in botany, a name by which fome call the 
Guaiacana of Tournefort. See the article Guaiacana, 
Suppl. 
VsEUDO-Pibumum, in botany, the name given by Rivinus to 

a fpecies of Lantana. See the article L ant an a, Suppl. 
fUDDiNG-grtfs, a name by which the pulegium, or penny- 
royal, a fpecies of mint, is called. Seethe articles Mentha 
and Mint, Suppl 
ViSDVixG-pipe-tree, theEnglifh name ofagermsof plants, called 

by botanical writers Cajfia. See the article Cassia, Suppl. 
PUD£N-DUM-7V£,A a name ufed by Columna for the Aphro- 
dita, a genus of fea-infects. See the: article Aphrodit a, 
Append. 
¥\3LEX~JquaticuS) the water-flea, a name fometimes ufed 

for the water beetles. See the article Dytiscus, fupra. 
PULMONES-ffwr/?]/, in zoology, a name ufed by feveral au- 
thors for the JJrtica marines. See the article Urtica ma- 
rina, Suppl. 
PUMP [Cycl.) — The defcription of the Forcing-pump, given 
in the Cyclopaedia, is erroneous. This kind of Pump confifts 
of a barrel, in which there is a forcer, that is, a pifton, or 
embolus without a valve, which moves up and down in the 
barrel, This communicates with two pipes, the one called 
a j taking pipe, which goes down into the well, and the other 
called a forcing pipe, which goes upwards. There are two 
valves ; the one at any place of the fucking pipe, the other 
in the forcing pipe, both of which let the water go up, and 
hinder it from going down. Then when the forcer is moved 
upwards, as it rarifies the air in the fucking pipe (for the valve 
in the forcing pipe hinders the outward air, which prcfTes 
upon it, from going through) the water rifes in it, till after 
feveral ftrokes it comes to the forcer ; then at every time the 
forcer goes down, the water that is prefled downwards, being 
hindered from going through the valves of the fucking pipe, 
opens and goes through the valves in the forcing pipe. When 
the forcer goes up again, then the water in the forcing pipe 
Ihuts the valves there by its preiTure, and confequently the 
water in the well will rife up in the part or the forcing pipe, 
between that valve and the fucking pipe ; and the fame hap- 
pens at every motion of the forcer. 

It is to be obferved in the Forcing-pump, that the nearer the 
forcer comes tp the well, the better it is. See Defagulhr's 
Courfe of Experim, Philof. p. 160, 161. 
' As to the various kinds of Forcers, fee the article Forcer 
Append. 

The Pump defcribed in the Cyclopaedia, under the name 
Forcing-pump, is properly a lifting-pump ; and the cdmmon 
Pump, which works by the preiTure of the air, is called a 
Sucking-pump. Dr. Dcfagulicrs, in his courfe of Experimental 
Philofophy, a has given a full account of the conftruotion of 
of all thefe kinds of Pumps, and of fome others more com- 
plex ; as alfo of their buckets, valves, and other parts belong- 
ing to them. [ * Vol. 2. p. 152, to r 66. J 
jAV-Pump. See the article AiR-pump, Cycl. 

There are feveral inconveniencies attending hiK-pumps of the 
common form, tho' much improved from what they ufed to be 
formerly. Thefe inconveniencies are enumerated, and a me- 
thod fhewn to remedy them, by Mr. Smeaton, in the Phil. 
Tranf. Vol. 47. p. 415, feq. 

This ingenious artift has fucceeded fo well in his conftruction 
of the Air-pump, as to be able to ratify air a thoufand times ; 
whereas the beft of the common Air-pumps, eftcemed ""ood 
in their kind, and in complete order, never rarified it above 
one hundred and forty times. 

Mr. Smeaton's Air-pump acts alfo as a condenflng engine, by 
the very fimple apparatus of turning axock. So that this Air- 
pump is anuniveifal engine, for (hewing any effect arifmgfrom 
an alteration in the denfity or fpring of the air, and with a 
little addition may be made to mew the experiments of the 
air-fountain, wind-gun, &c. See the Phil. Tranf. loc. cit. 
p. 422, feq. 
PUMPELMOES, a name fometimes ufed for a fpecies of O- 

range. See the article Orange, Suppl. 
PURGING-»af, or Phyfic-nut, the name by which fome call 
the Ricinoides, a dtftinct genus of plants. See the article 

RlCINOlDES, Sltppl. 

FVR?LE-wort, a name given to feveral fpecies of trefoil, of a 
purple colour. See the article Trefoil, Suppl. 

VURSLAIN ( Suppl.) — Sm-Purslainj a name by which fome 
call two very different genufes of plants, the Atriplex and Cheno- 
podium. See the articles Atriplex and Chenopodium, 
Suppl. 

PUTREFACTION (Suppl.) — It is an obfervation of Lord 
Bacon, that an inquiry into the means of preventing or flay- 
ing putrefailion, is of excellent ufe in phyfic. Dr. Pnngle 
has made a great many curious experiments and remarks on 
this fubject, which are publifbed by way of Appendix to his 
Obfervations on the Difeafes of the Army. 
Pitfrefaftion is one of the inftruments of nature, by which 
many great changes are brought about. With regard to me- 
dicine, we know that neither animal nor vegetable fubftances 
APPEND. 
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can become aliment without undergoing fome degree of Pa- 

trefaclion. Many diftempers proceed from a deficiency of 
this aflion. The enfis of fevers feems to depend upon it : 
and even animal heat, according to Dr. Stevenfon, does the 
lame. See the article Heat, Suppl. 

Now, that the concoction of the humours is nothing elfe but 
Putrefailion, feems probable from hence, that whenever they 
are in that ftate, they are always more fluid, and fitter to 
pafs through the fmaller veffels, where they floated before 
Again, the offenfivenefs of the fweats, or other excretions 
confequent on a crifis, is likewife a fure fign of a hi^h degree 
of corruption. The time of refolution or PutrtfaMmte- 
pends on the degree of heat, the habit of the patient, and on 
the part obftru&ed. Refolution is the Puirefatlion of the im- 
pacted humour only, but fuppuration implies a corruption of 
the veflels alfo. This manner of fpeaking, indeed, has been 
diluted, from the prejudice that nothing was putrid but what 
was offenfively fo ; whereas, in fa&, every fibre becoming 
more tern r, and humour thinner, may be confident -as pu- 
trid in fome degree, whether the change tends to the better 
health, or to the deftruction of the perfon, or whether it be- 
comes grateful or offenfive to the fenfes. Pringle, Obferv. on 
Difeaf. of the Army. p. 337. 

Mr. Boyle has ufed the words fermentation and Putrefailion 
of the blood promifcuoufly, in his treatife on the human 
blood. Stahl and other celebrated chemifls likewife ufe the 
terms putrid ferment. See the article Ferment, Suppl. 
Putrefailion i» always found to generate air. Hence, though 
flefli, as well as blood, be fpecifically heavier than water, 
yet dead bodies are found to float, after- lying fome time at the 
bottom, from air generated in the bowels by Putrefailion. 
Now, as it has been found by experiments, that the blood 
and other animal fubftances begin to emit air, before they are 
fo far corrupted, as the fame frequently are in putrid difeafes, 
it is probable that feveral of the fym'ptoms in deep furfelts 
may be owing to the action of the confined air. 
As all the humours of animal bodies become thinner by Putre- 
failion, fo the folid or fibrous parts are thereby relaxed or ren- 
dered more tender. And hence the extraordinary bulk of 
the heart, liver, and fpleen, incident to perfons labouring un- 
der putrid difeafes, may be accounted for. It is remarkable, 
that in directions of people who die of the plague, the heart 
is almoft always found of an uncommon bignefs j and as to 
the fcurvy, the'liver and fpleen are fometimes inlarged tofuch 
a degree, that the tumour may be feen outwardly. Id. ibid, 
p. 391, feq. 

It being a received opinion, that bodies become highly alkaline 
by Putrefailion, the Doctor made the following experiments, 
in order to difcovcr how far this might be true. 
The ferum of human blood putrified, made, with a folution 
offublimate, firft a turbid mixture, and afterwards a precipi- 
tation ; which is indeed one of the tells of an alkali, but not 
to be admitted here, fince the fame thing was done with the 
recent urine of a perfon in perfect: health, which is never 
accounted alkaline. The fame ferum did not tinge the fyrup 
of violets green, and made no cftervefcence when the fpirit of 
vitriol was poured upon it. The experiment was- twice made 
upon portions of different ferums, both highly putrid ; and 
once on water, in which corrupted fiefii had been fometime 
infufed ; and the molt that could be found was, that a reddifh 
call: having been previoufly given to the fyrup with an acid, 
this colour was rendered fainter, hut not deftroyed by the 
putrid humours. And as to effervefcence, the fpirit of vitriol 
being dropped into thofe liquors unmixed, and alfo diluted 
with water, the mixture was quiet, and only a few air-bubbles 
appeared on fhaking the glaffes. 

Upon the whole, though there were fome marks of a latent 
alkali in the putrid ierum, they were fo very faint, that a 
quantity of water equal to that of the putrid liquors, mixed 
with only one drop of fpirit of haitfhorn, being put to 
the fame trial, fiiewed more of an alkaline nature, than any 
of the other. 

It has alfo been a maxim, that all animal fubftances, after 
Putrefailion, being diftilled, fend forth a great quantity of 
volatile fait in the firft water; but Mr. Boyle found, that this 
held good only in urine ; and that in the diftillation of the 
ferum of human blood putrefied, the liquor which came over 
firft had little ftrength, either as to its fmell or tafte, and did 
not at firft eftervefce with an acid. And here it may be ob- 
ferved, that the chemifls have generally applied thofe proper- 
ties which they difcovercd in urine, to all the humours indif- 
ferently ; whereas, in fact, there is a great diverfity : for 
fome animal fubftances, fuch as urine, the bile, and the 
crauamentum of the blood, foon putrefy ; the ferum, the 
fahva, and the white of an egg, (lowly. Yet thofe that foon- 
eft corrupt, do not always arrive at the higheft degree of 
Putrefa£iion\ thus, the bile is fooneft corrupted, but the 
ranknefs of it is not to be compared to that of flrfti ; and the 
white of an egg is not only much lefs difpofed to putrify than 
the yolk, but when corrupted, yields a different and lefs 
often live fmell. 

Do£f.or Pringle farther obferves, that it feems peculiar to ftale 

urine to contain an alkaline fait, which, without diftillation, 

2 L makes 
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•makes a ftrong effervefcence with acids. Whereas mod other 
animal humours putrefied, though of a more intolerable feltor, 
yet contain lefs volatile fait, left extricable, and then not 
effervefcing with acids. But, what makes the difference be- 
tween ftale urine, and other putrid fubftanccs ftill more fpe- 
cific, is its inoft'enfivenefs with regard to health ; whilfl the 
fleams of moft other corrupted bodies are often the caufe of 
putrid and malignant difeafes. So far then from dreading the 
volatile alkali as the deleterious part of corrupted bodies, it 
fliould rather feem to be a corrector of Putrefaakn. Pringle 
obferv. on the dif. of the army. 

But ftill there remains a prejudice, as if thefe falts being the 
produce of corruption, fhould therefore haften PutrefaHion ; 
and that not only in diftempers where they are unwarily taken, 
but alfo in experiments out of the body. As to the ettefls 
arifing from the internal ufe of them, little can be faid, un- 
lefs the kind of difeafe were precifely ftated : for fuppofing 
thefe falts were by their nature difpofed to promote Putre- 
faakn; yet if that is already begun, from a languor of circu- 
lation, and obftruaion, then may the volatiles, by their ftimu- 
lating and apperient qualities, be the means of flopping its 
progrefs ; and, on the other hand, though they were really 
antifeptic, yet, if the humours are difpofed to corrupt, from 
excefs of heat or motion, thefe very falts by adding to the 
caufe, may augment the difeafe. So that upon the whole, it 
feems to be the faireft criterion of the true nature of thefe 
volatiles, to enquire whether they accelerate or retard Putre- 
faakn out of the body. 

In order to decide this queftion, repeated experiments were 
made, by joining both the fpirit and the fait of hartfhorn to 
various animal fubftanccs; and it was conftantly found, 
that fo far from promoting Putrefaakn, they evidently 
hindered it, even more powerfully than common fea-fak. 
Hence, the Do3or thinks it probable, that the fame taken by 
way of medicine, will likewife prove antifeptic ; or at leaft, 
that we cannot juftly fuppofe them corrupters of the humours, 
more than fermented fpirits or fea-falt. 
With regard to the Putrefaakn of dead bodies, it is found 
that fome parts corrupt much fooner than others. Thus, as 
the abdominal vifcera and mufcles corrupt the fooneft, it is a 
rule with anatomifts, to begin their diffections and demon- 
ftrations with thofe parts, the quick PutrefaSlion of which may 
be afcribed to the putrid fleams of the faxes. Next to the 
abdominal vifcera and adjacent parts, the lungs are commonly 
fooneft tainted ; either from the air ftagnating in the veficula: 
broncbialcs, or from fome remains of perfpirable matter, that 
by aflillg as a ferment, may haften the Putrefaakn. Id. 
ibid. p. 392. 

It is obfervable, that the Putrefaction of meat, and other 
fubftances, advances quicker in a confined than free air ; 
for, as the moft putrid parts are alfo the moft fugitive, they 
inceffantly illlie from a corruptible fubftance, and difperfe 
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with the wind ; but, in a {lagnation of air, they remain a- 

bout the body j and, in the nature of a ferment, excite its 

corruption. 

PutrefaSlion is one caufe of bilious and intermitting fevers, the 

dyfentery, malignant or peftilential fevers, the fcurvy, lepra 

Arabum, &c. See the articles Bilious, Dysentery, 

Malignant, &c. Append. 

Thofe fubftances which refift Putrefaclion, are called Ami-. 

fepticSy and the promoters of it Septics. See the articles 

Antiseptics and Septics, Append. 

PutrefaSlion of the blood. See the article Blood, Append. 

PUT RID ferment. See the article Ferment, Suppl. 

Putrid fever. See the articles Bilious and Malig- 
nant. 

PUTREFIERS, among phyficians, the fame with Septics. See 
the article Septics, Append. 

PYE, or Magpye, in ornithology. See the article Pica, 
Suppl. 

&7<z-Pye, in ichthyology, the EngKfh name of the Pica mari- 
na. See the article Pica marina. 

PYROMETER, the name of a machine contiived to meafure 
the alteration of the dimenfions of metals, arifing from 
heat. 

Mufchenbroek, who was the original inventor of this ma- 
chine, has givena table of the expanfion of the different metals, 
in the fame degree of heat. See the article Heat, Append. 
As to the conitruftion of the Pyrometer, the curious may con- 
fult Defagul. Experim. Philofoph. p. 42 1> feq. 
But it has been obferved, that Mr. Mufchenbroek's Pyro- • 
meter was liable to fome objections, and thefe have been re- 
moved, in a good meafure, by Mr. Ellicott, who has given 
a defcription of his improved Pyrometer in the Pbiiofophical . 
Tranfaflions, N° 443. This may alfo be feen in Dr. Mar- 
tyn's Abridgment, vol. 8. p, 4.64. 

In this Pyrometer the 'lengthening of a bar of metal by heat 
xq of an inch, will carry an index once round a circle di- 
vided into 360 degrees, fo that if the metal lengthens the 
7200th part of an inch, the index will move one degree, ibid. 
By the help of this inftrument Mr. Ellicott found, upon a 
medium, that the expanfions of bars of different metals, as 
nearly of the fame dimenfions as poifible, by the fame degree 
of heat, were as follows : 



Gold, 


Silver, 


Brafs, 


Copper, 


Iron, 


Steel, 


Lead, 


73 


103 


95 


89 


60 


56 


149 



The great difference between the expanfions of iron and 
brafs, has been applied with good fuccefs to remedy the irre- 
gularities in pendulums arifing from heat. Phil. Tranf. Vol. 
47. p.485. SeethearticiesHEATandP£NDlJi.uM,4>jS«K/. 
PYTHAGORIC, or Abacus table. See the article Table, 
Cycl, 
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OUADRANT (Cyel.)— Davis's Quddrant. When 
the horizon is obfcured by hazy weather, Davis's Qjiu- 
drant is of no ufe ; and this often occafions melan- 
choly confcquences. Means have therefore been 
fought after to remedy this defect. Mr. Leigh propofes a 
water-level to be fixed to the Quadrant ; and he likewife has 
given the defcription and ufe of an apparatus to be added to 
this inftrument, confiding of a mercurial level, which he 
prefers, no doubt juftly, to a water-level. See Phil. Tranf. 
N»43i. Sea. I and 2. 
■Hadley's Quadrant, the common name for the juftly 
efteemed Quadrant, invented by the late John Hadley, Efq; 
This Qtiadrant, which at firft had the fate of all other inge- 
nious inventions, to be neglected by ignorant and obftinatc 
men, even though highly ufeful to them in their profeffion, 
feems at laft to have made its way, in fpite of habit and pre- 
judice. 

We cannot here infert a full defcription and draught of this 
inftrument ; but we muft obferve, that though the late Mr. 
Hadley was undoubtedly the inventor of it, yet the principle 
upon which his invention turns, had not efcaped the fagacity 
of Sir Ifaac Newton, long before, as appears from a paper 
in his hand-writing found among the papers of the late Dr. 
Halley. But this was totally unknown to Mr. Hadley, and 
fcemed to have been forgot by Dr. Halley himfelf. The 
account of Sir Ifaac's invention is inferted in the Philofophical 
Tranfaflions, N° 465, and in Dr. Martyn's Abridgment, 
vol. 8. p. 129. and is as follows : 




P Q_R S denotes a plate of brafs accurately divided in the 
limb D Q, into { degrees, { minutes, and T 'j minutes, by a 
diagonal Icale ; and the \ degrees, J minutes, and T ' Y minutes, 
counted for degrees, minutes, and ^ minutes. A B is a telcf- 
cope, three or four feet long, fixed on the edge of the brafs 
plate. G is a fpeculum, fixed on the faid brafs plate per- 
pendicularly, as near as may be to the objefl glafs of the 
telefcope, fo as to be inclined 45 degrees to the axis of the 
telefcope, and intercept half the light which would otherwife 
come through the telefcope to the eye. C D is a moveable 
index, turning about the center C, and, with its fiducial 
edge, mewing the degrees, minutes, and £ minutes, on the 
limb of the brafs plate P Qj the center C, muft be over- 
againft the middle of the fpeculum G. H is another fpecu- 
lum, parallel to the former, when the fiducial edge of the 
index falls on oo d 00' 00"; fo that the fame ftar may then ap- 
pear through the telefcope, in one and the fame place, both 
by the dirca rays and by the refkaed ones ; but if the index 
be turned, the ftar will appear in two places, whofe diftance 
is fnewed, on the brafs limb, by the index. 
■ By this inftrument the diftance of the moon from any fixed 
ftar is thus obferved : view the ftar through the perfpicil by 
the direS light, and the moon by the refleaed (or, on the 
contrary) and turn the index till the ftar touch the limb of 
the moon, and the index mall (new upon the brafs limb of the 
inftrument, the diftance of the ftar from the limb of the 
moon ; and though the inftrument fhake, by the motion of 
your ftup at fca, yet the moon and ftar will move together 
as if they did really touch one another in the heavens ; fo 



that an obfervation may be made as exaaiy at Tea as at land. 
And, by the fame inftrument may be obferved, exaaiy, the 
altitudes of the moon and ftars, by bringing them to the hori- 
zon ; and thereby the latitude, and times of obfervations, 
may be determined more exaaiy than by ways formerly prac- 
tifed. In the time of obfervation, if the inftrument move an- 
gularly about the axis of the telefcope, the ftar will move in 
a tangent of the moon's limb, or of the horizon ; but the ob- 
fervation may notwithftanding be made exaaiy, by noting 
' when the line, defcribed by the ftar, is a tangent to the moon's 
limb, or to the horizon. To make this inftrument ufeful, 
the telefcope ought to take in a large angle : And to make the 
obfervation true, let the ftar touch the moon's limb, not on 
the outfide of the limb, but on the infide. Vid. Philofoph 
Tranfaa. N° 465. p. 155, 156. 

For the common ufes at fea a telefcope is not neceflary ; Mr. 
Hadley's Quadrants are therefore generally made without one, 
which renders the ufe of them much more ready. He has alio 
added fome contrivances to facilitate their ufe ; which are def- 
cribed in the printed papers ufually fold with the inftrument: 
Other Quadrants have been contrived fince, by fome ingenious 
artifts, all of which have their merit, but the particulars of 
their conftruaions are too many for this place ; and perhaps 
on the whole nothing preferable to Mr. Hadley's invention has 
yet been found. 

Mural Quadrant. Mr. Gerften has lately given us a de- 
fcription of a new aftronomical mural Quadrant, which he 
fays is free from many of the ufual inconveni'encies attending the 
ufe of fuch inftruments. Sec Phil. Tranf. N° 483. Sea. 18. 

QUADRIGA, infurgery, otherwife called Cataphracta, 
is a ftrong bandage made ufe of in fraflures of the Sternum. It 
is compofed of a double headed roller about fix Paris ells long, 
and. three or four fingers broad. See Heifer's Surgery, 
P. III. Ch. 4. §. 14. 

QUADRILLE, a well known game at cards ; and which has 
been, in feveral cafes, the objea of mathematical computa- 
tions. See Mr. De Moivre's Doarine of Chances, 2d' edit 
p- 83 to 90. 

QUAKING-oro/i, in botany. See the article Grass, Append. 

QUANTITY (Cyd.) - The note in the Cyclopaedia, from 
Mr. Machm's paper in the Phil. Tranf. N" 447. fhould have 
been extended, as it ferves to render the notions of mathema- 
tical Quantity more diftina and adequate than any thing that 
is commonly to be met with in authors on this fubjea. Not 
to give the reader the trouble of turning to the Cyclopaedia for 
the fake of a few lines, we (hall infert the whole. Mr. Ma- 
chin, in the poftfeript to the folulion of Kepler's problem, in- 
ferted in the before cited number of the Phil. Tranf. fays, 
That he takes a mathematical Qjiantity, and that for which 
any fymbol is put, to be nothing clfe but number with regard 
to fome mcafure which is confidered as one. For we cannot 
know precifely and determinately, that is, mathematically, 
how much any thing is but by means of number. The notion 
of continued Quantity , without regard to any meafure, is 
indiftina and confufed ; and although fome fpecics of fuch 
Quantity, confidered phyfically, may be defcribed by motion, 
as lines by' points, and furfaces by lines, and lb on ; yet the 
magnitudes or mathematical Quantities are not made by that 
motion, but by numbering according to a meafure. 
Accordingly, all the feveral notations that are found neceflary 
to exprefs the formations of Quantities, do refer to fome office 
or property of number or meafure ; but none can be inter- 
preted to fignify continued Qjiantity as fuch. 
Thus fome notations are found requifite to exprefs number in 
its ordinal capacity, or the Humerus numerans, as when one 
follows or precedes another, in the firft, fecond, or thiid 
place^ from that upon which it depends ; as the Quantities 
x\ x\ x, x', x", referring to the principal one x . 
So, in many cafes, a notation is found neceflary to be given 
to a meafure as a meafure ; as for inftance, Sir Ifaac Newton's 
fymbol for a fluxion i ; for this ftands for a meafure of fome 
kind, and accordingly he ufually puts an unit for it, if it be 
the principal one upon which the reft depend. 
So fome notations are exprefly to fhew a number in the form of 
its compofition, as the index to the geometrical power x", de- 
noting the number of equal h&crs which go to the compofi- 
tion of it, or what is analogous to fuch. 
But that there is no fymbol or notation hut what refers to dif- 
creet Quantity, is manifeft from the operations, which are all 
arithmetical. 

And hence it is, there are fo many fpecles of mathematical 
Quantity as there are forms bf compofite numbers, or ways in 
the compofition of them ; among which there are two more 
eminent for their fimplicity and univerfality than the reft ; 
one is the geometrical power, formed from a conftant root; 
and the other, though well known, yet wanting a name, as 

well 
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well as a notation, may be called the arithmetical power ; or 
• the power of a root uniformly increafing or diminifhing. 
This is the Power whofe notation is defigned in the article 
Arithmetical Power, Append. 
QUARTER (Cycl. and Suppl.) — Qv arter-toW, in archi- 
tecture, denotes any moulding whole contour is either a.per- 
fe£t quadrant, or Quarter of a circle, or that approaches near 
to that figure. Build. Difl. in voc. 
QUARTERS, — »Mf<r-QyARTERs, in military affairs. 
IVinter-Qtiarters, when cold and moift, are productive of 
inflammatory diforders, particularly hard coughs, with inflam- 
mations of the pleura and lungs. See the article Barracks, 
Append. 
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In very hot countries it has fometimes been cuftomary, to put 

arrhies into Summers quarters. 
QUEEN'S Gill'tfiower, the name by which fome call the Hef- 

peris of botanical writers. See the article Hesperis, Suppl. 
QUICK, the name by which fome call a fpecies of Mefpilus, or 

medlar. See the article Mespilus, Suppl. 
Quic¥L-beam, a name fometimes given to the Sorbus, or fervice- 

tree. See the article Sorbus, Suppl. 
QuicK-grafs, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, called 

by Linnaeus Agrojlis. See the article Agrostis, Suppl. 
QUlCKEN-rm-, a name alfo given to the- Sorbus. 
QUICKSILVER-^^/-. See the article Water, Append. 
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RA'DICULA, in botany, the name by which Dil- 
lenius calls the Sifymbrium of other botanifts. Seethe 
article Sisymbrium, Suppl. 
RADISH (Suppl,) Ho?-jc-RAmsn, a popular name 
for a fpecies of Cocblearia, or fcurvy grafs. See the article 
Cochlearia, Suppl. 

Waier-RA dish, the name by which feveral fpecies of 'Sifymbrium 
are fometimes called. See the article Sisymbrium, S-uppl. 

RADIUS of Concavity, in geometry, is fometimes ufed a for 
the Radius or ray of curvature, or the Radius of the ofcula- 
tory circle. See the article Curvature, Append. [ » Do 
Moivref Mifcel. Analyt. p. 231.] 

Radius of Curvature, in geometry. See the article Cur- 
vature. 

Radius Ofculi is alfo ufed in the fame fenfe. 

Radius VeSlor, in mechanics, is ufed for a right line drawn 

from the center of force in any curve in which a body is fup- 

pofed to move by a centripetal force, to that point of the 

. curve where the body is fuppofed to be. See the article Central 

Force, Append. 

RAGGED Robin, a name ufed fometimes for the Lychnis. See 
the article Lychnis, Suppl. 

RAIN (Suppl) — Befides the caufes of rain mentioned in the 
Cyclopaedia, Defaguliers thinks it owing to the lofs of elec- 
tricity in the vapours whereof the clouds are formed. See 
the articles Vapour and Electricity, Append. 

RAISING pieces, in carpentry, the pieces which lie on the tops 
of the pofts and punchions, and under the beams ; thofe ly- 
ing on the brick work being called platbands. Build. Di<5t. 
in voc. 

RAMMER for piles. See the article Pile, Append. 

RAMPHASTOS, in ornithology, the name by which Dr. Hill 
calls the Toucan of other writers. See the article Toucan, 
Suppl. 

TheRampbaJios is a diflindl genus of birds, of theP/f#,or magpie 
kind. Its beak is remarkably large, equal, in moft fpecies to the 
whole body in magnitude. There are no vifible noftrils. The 
feet have each four toes, two of which ftand forward, and the 
other two backward, as in the parrot. Hill, HiftAnim. p. 381. 
The fpecies arethefe.: 1. The Rampbajlos with a red rump 
. 2. The Ramphojlos with a yellow rump. 3, The Ram- 
pbajlos with a white rump. 4. The green Rampbajlos, with a 
party-coloured beak. 

Thefe birds have been called by Linnaeus, and other writers, 
Reftrates, from the largenefs of their beaks. * 

RAMPION is alfo a name given to the blue-flowered Campa- 
nula, or bell-flower, with an efculent root. See the article 
Campanula, Suppl. 

RAMSONS, a name given to the broad-leaved wild Allium, or 
Garlick. See the article Garlick, Suppl. 

RANGLE, in falconry, is when gravel is given a hawk to 
bring her to her ftomach. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

RANUNCULUS (Suppl.) — G/s^-Ranunculus, a name 
fometimes given to a fpecies of Hellebore. See the article 
Helleborus, Suppl. 

RAPE, a name fometimes ufed for the Napus, or navew. See 
the article Napus, Suppl. 

#5&-Rape, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, called by 
botanifts Rapijlrum. See thearticles Rapistrum, Suppl. 

RAPHIDIA, in the hiftory of infects, the name by which Dr. 
Hill calls a genus of four-winged flics, of the neuroptera- 
kind. See the article Neuropter a, Append. 
The head of the Rapbidia is of a horny fubfiance, and is de- 
prefled. The tail is armed with a weapon of a (lender form, 
flaarp, horny, and limplc, not bifid at the extremity. Hill, 
Hilt. Anim. p. 70. 
RARATAS, in botany, the name by which Plumier calls ' 
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the Ananas, or pine-apple of Tournefort. See the article 
Ananas, Suppl. 
RAT (Suppl.) — Mountain-R at, the Englifh name of a crea- 
ture, otherwife called the Marmotte. See the article Mar- 
mot te, Suppl. 
RATIO (Suppl.) — It is to be obferved, that in this article 
of the Supplement the method defcribed of inferring ftcond- 
ary Ratios, gives two feries, the one containing the Ratios 
greater than the true, and the , other the Ratios lefs than the 
true ; and if we confider each feries feparately, we fball al- 
ways find, that the Ratios exprefled by larger numbers, ap- 
proach nearer the truth than thofe exprefled by fmaller 
numbers. But if we compare the Ratios of one feries with 
thofe of the other, it may often happen, that a Ratio expref- 
fed in fmaller numbers, ihall approach nearer the truth, than 
another exprefled by greater numbers. For inftance, let the 
Ratio 519529 to 328612, exprefling the proportion of the 
femi-tone major to the femi-tone minor in mulic, be propofed. 
The quotients, according to the method here defcribed, will be 
1. 1. 1. 2. 1, &rc. Hence the Ratios greater than the 
true will be 2 : 1,* 5: 3, &c. and the Ratios lefs than the 
true will be 1 : 1, 3 : 2 ; 1 1 : 7, &c. Now, I fay, that the 
Ratio 3:2, though exprefled in fmaller numbers approaches 
nearer to the truth than 5:3; for the exponent of the 
propofed Ratio -|±HtI = 1.581 and | = 1.5 alfo | = 1. 
667. Hence the exponent of the Ratio of 5 to 3 will ex- 
ceed the truth by 0.086 = 1.667 "~ Im 5% 1 > Dut tne ex " 
ponent of the Ratio 3 to 2 will be deficient by no more than 
o. 081 — 1. 581 — I- 5- Again, fuppofe the Ratio of 
92770723810 659826661, expreffingthe chance of the dealer's 
at whiff, having four trumps *, were propofed. Dividing the 
firfl; term by the fecond, &c. the quotients will be 1. 2. 2. 
6. 3. 1. 1. 4, &c. which gives the Ratios greater than the 
true 2 : 1, 3: 2, 10: 7, 17: 12, &c. and lefs than the 
true 1: 1, 4: 3, 7: 5, 52: 37, Sec. And here the Ra- 
tio 7 ; 5, tho' exprefled in fmaller numbers, approaches nearer 
to the truth, than either 1 : 7, or 1 7 : 1 2, as will eafily ap- 
pear by reducing their exponents to decimals, But no incon- 
veniencies of this kind can happen, if we content ourfelves 
with the principal and primary Ratios, they being alternate- 
ly greater and lefs, and continually approaching nearer to the 
truth. — [ a See the article Whist, Append.] 
RATTLE- graft, a name fometimes ufed for a fpecies of Pe- 
dicularis, or Loufe-wor.t. Sec the article Pedicularis, 
Suppl. 
RATTLE-mf. Seethe article Wolf-ot/, Suppl. 
RATTLE-fnafa-root, in botany, a name fometimes ufed for 
the Polygala, or Milk-wort. See the article Polygala, 
Suppl. 
RAVEN (Suppl.) — Indian-RAVEN, the Englifh name of the 

Buccros. See the articles Buceros, Append, and Corvus- 

Indicus, Suppl. 
RAY, in geometry, is often ufed for Radius. 
Ray of Curvature. See the article Curvature. 
RAZOR-f/b, is a name frequently given to a fpecies of Cory- 

phesna, otherwife called Novacula fifcis. See the articles 

Cor-yphjena and Novacula, Suppl. 
REBUS (Suppl.) — Rebus, in heraldry, a coat of arms which 

bears an alluflon to the name of the perfon ; as three caftles, 

for Caftleton ; three cups, for Butler, three conies, for Cc- 

nifby ; a kind of bearings which are of great antiquity. 
RED-breaJ?, in ornithology, the Englifh name of a fpecies of 

Motacilla, called alfo Rubccula and Eritbacus. See the articles 

Motacilla and Rubecula, Suppl. 
REED (Suppl.) — Indian flowering Reed, the name by which 

the Cahna of botan'fts is fometimes called. See the article 

Canna, Suppl. 

REEM- 
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3tfcEMlNG-/Vtf»j, a kind of chifTels, broader thin ordinary, 
ufed for opening the feams of fhips, before they are caulked. 
Btan£fey , sNzv. Expof. p. I30. 

REFRACTION (Cjcl.) — The Refraclion of the air has 
many times fo uncertain an influence On the places of cele- 
itial objects, very remote from the zenith, that wherever Re- 
fraEiion is concerned, the conckifions deduced from obferva- 
tions that are much affected by it, will always remain doubt- 
ful, and too precarious in many cafes to be relied upon. See 
Dr. Bradley, in Phil. Tranf. N" 485. 

REGIMENTAL Bofpital. See the article Hospital, 
Append. 

R'KLN-deer, the Englifh name of the Rangifer, a creature of 
the deer-kind. Sue the articles Deer and Rangifer, 
Suppl. 

RELL-moufe, the Englifh. name of the white bellied moufe, 
with a blackiih back, and long body. See the article Glis, 

REPRESENTATIVE (Cyd.)— Representative Power, 

in metaphyfics, a term introduced by Leibnitz, to fignify that 
power of the human fou!, by which it reprefents to itfelf the 
univerfe, according to the fituation of the body jn the u'rii- 
verfe. See the article Idea, Suppl. 

Wolfius calls this power vis reprejentativa, to denote its be- 
ing an active power, or rather a force actually exerting itfelf. 
tor he expr-jfly fays, quod vis confsjlat in continue agendi co- 
naiu. And he thinks that from this principle of a vis repre- 
fentativa, ©very phenomenon of the human mind may be ac- 
counted for. See his Phfycholog. Ration. Art. 529. 
But it may be prcfumed, that many will find this principle 
too obfeure to be admitted. 

When it is faid, that our ideas are reprefentative of things 
without uf, or of the univerfe ; it may be afked in what 
fenfe this is to be underftood ? Do they reprefent it i° as a 
picture docs its original ? or 2 as an effect of a caufe ? or 3 
as a fign reprefents the thing fignified ? The firft opinion is 
exploded in part by Locke and the Cartefians, and totally by 
Dr. Berkely, lateBifhop of Cioyne. The fecond is admitted 
by Hobbes, but denied by Leibnitz himfelf, and the idealifts. 
The third fhould feem to be the opinion of Leibnitz, but he 
is not fufficiently explicit. 

Dr. Berkeley admits ideas to be figns ; but according to him 
ithey are arbitrary figns, depending on the immediate will of 
the deity : hence the vifual language j and ideas, only fig- 
nify or fuggeft each other, and (pints ; but not bodies, the 
; existence of which is totally unknown. 

REMITTENTS, or Remitting/ti^H', the fame with the 
bilious ones. See the article Bilious, Append. 

REMOTION, Ranotio, in rhetoric. See the article Meta- 
stasis, Suppl. 

REPETEND, in arithmetic, is ufed for that part of an inter- 
minate decimal fraction, which is continually repeated ad infi- 
nitum. 

Thus in the interminate decimal fraction 317.- 45 316 316 
316, &c. the figures 316 are called the Repel end; Cunn, 
Treat, of Fractions. 

Thefe Repetends often arife in the reduction of vulgar frac- 
tions to decimals, thus 4. = c. 3333, &c. -f = o. 142857 
142857, &c. -,\=^o. 090909, &c. 

Single Repetend, is -that where one figure only is repeated, 
as in 0. 333, &c. 

Compound Repetend, is that where two or more figures are 
repeated, as in o. 09 09, &c. or in 0. 142857 142857, 
&c. 

Decimals with Repetends may always be reduced to vulgar 
■fractions. For either the Repetend begins with the decimal, 
or not : 

H the Repetend begins with the firft place of decimals, make 
it the numerator of- a vulgar fraction, and make the denomi- 
nator confiffc of as many g's as the Repetend has figures, then 
will this vulgar fraction be equal to. the decimal. 
Thus, if the Repetend be fingle, as in o. 333 3, the vulgar 
fraction equal to it will be = J. = $i So if the Repetend be 
compound, as in 0. 09 09, &c the equivalent vulgar frac- 
■ tion will =; °* = fy = _>_. 
And in like manner o. 142857 142857, &c. = £££§££ = 7- 
The re;ifon is obvious from this confederation, that the deci- 
mal a. 333, ore. is = J 6 + t&j 4* T^ 5 , &c. the fum of 
which by the rule mentioned under Fraction, SappL will 
. be equal to -^ divided. by j — ^ — ^= f; and fo of the reft. 

If the Repetend does not begin with tire firft place of deci- 
..naals, but at fome place farther on towards the right, as in_ 
the.decima] o. 83333, &c - where the Repetend does not 
begin till the fecond place of decimals, obferue, that o. 83?^ 
* to ~ r% + rl* ■+ t& + &c s= T 3 - + - x T \ + 
, J ,2 + &c. But 7 l- + !V -f&c z=^ = i, as before, 
therefore the propofed. decimal is .= T s c -f- ^ s x y = x s - 

; Thus alfo if the decimal c. 1 27 27, &c. were propofed, 
we (ball find it = £ ? 4. _- 5 * T «£ ;j- T y ?2 4. & c . And j.^ 
+ $h* + & c. bLiing — ii. = T V , the decimal will be = 
ft + & * J- = f s -f., T i„ = .*# = ^ . The reafon of 

which is obvious from what \m beep faid- 
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If may perhaps be worth while to obfervej that if the nume- 
rator of a vulgar fraction be unity, and the denominator any 
prime number, except 2 and 5, the decimal equal to the 
propofed fraction will always be a Repetend, beginning at the 
firft place of decimals ; and this Repetend muft neeefiarily be 
a fubmultiple, or an aliquot part of a number exprefled by as 
many g's 33 the Repetend has figures ; that is, if the Repetend 
have 6 figures, it will be a fubmultiple of 999999 ; if four 
figures, it will be a fubmultiple of 9999, &c. From whence 
it follows, that if any prime number be called p, the feries 
9999, &c. produced as far as is neceffary will always be di- 
viiible by p, and the quotient will be the Repetend of the de- 
cimal fraction = 
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REPRODUCTION (Cyd.) — It is very well known, that 
•trees and plants are to be raifed from flips and cuttings, arid, 
fome late obfervations have fhewn, that there are fome' ani- 
mals which have the fame property. 

The Polype was the firft initance we had of this ; but we had 
fcarce time to wonder at the difcovery Mr. Trembley had 
made, when Mr. Bonett difcovered the fame property jri a 
fpecles of water-worm. See the articles Polype and WA- 
ter-worm, Suppl, 

Amongft the plants which may be rais'd from cuttings, there 
are fome which feem to poflefs this quality in fo eminent a 
degree, that the fmalleft portion of them will become a com- 
plete tree again. Seethe article Plant, Append. 
It defer ves enquiry, whether or not the great author of na- 
ture, when he ordained that certain infects as thefe polypes 
and worms fhould refemble thofe plants in that particular, al- 
lowed them this power of being reproduced in the fame de- 
gree j or, -which is the fame thing, whether this Reproduclion 
will or will not take place in whatever part the worm is cut : 
In order to try this, Mr. Bonett entered on a courfe of many ex- 
periments on the water-worms which have this property. Thefe; 
are,attheircommon growth, fromtwo to three inches long, and 
of a brownifh colour, with a caft of reddifh. Frorii one of 
thefe worms he cut off" the head and tail, taking from each 
extremity only a final] piece of a twelfth of an inch in length* 
but neither of thefe pieces were able to reproduce what was 
wanting. They both pcrifhed in about twenty-four hours' ; 
the tail firft, and afterwards the head. As to the body of the 
worm from which thefe pieces were feparated, it lived as 
well as before, and feemed indeed to .fuffer nothing by the 
lofs, the head-part being immediately used as if the head was 
thereon, boring the creature's way into the mud. There 
are, befides this, two other points in which the Reproduclion 
Will not take place, the one of thefe is about the fifth or fixth 
rim from the head, and the other the fame diftance from the 
tail ; and in all probability the condition of the great artery in 
thefe pnrts Is the caufe of this. 

What is find of the want of the reproduilive poWef of thefe 
parts, relates only to the head and tail ends • for as to the 
body, it feels very little inconvenience from the.Iofs of what 
is taken off, and veryfpeedily reproduces thofeftaits. Where 
then does the principle of life refide in fuch worms, which after 
having their heads cut off, will have, not only the fame mo- 
tions, but even the inclinations, that they had before ; and 
yet this difficulty is very fmall, compared to fevetal others, 
which at the fame time offer themfelves to our reafon ? Is 
this wonderful Reproduclion of parts only a natural confe- 
quence of the laws' of motion, or are there lodged in the 
body of the creature a chain of minute buds or (hoots, a 
fort of little embryos already formed and placed in fuch parts 
where the Reproducl'ions are to begin ? Are thefe worms 
only mere machines, or, are they like more perfect animals, 
a fort of compound, the fprings of whofe motions are actu- 
ated or regulated by a fort of foul ? And if they have them- 
felves fuch a principle, how is it that this principle is multi- 
plied and is found in every feparate piece ? Is it to be granted, 
that there are in thefe worms not a fingle foul (if it is to be 
fo called) iri each, but that each contains as many fouls as 
there are pieces capable of reproducing perfect animals ? Are 
we to believe with Malpighi, that thefeforts of worms are al! 
heart and brain from one end to the other ? This may be,, but 
yet if we knew that it was fo, we fhould know in reality 
but very little the more for knowing it ; and it fe^erhs after ally 
that in cafes of this kind we are only to admire the works of 
the great Creator, and fit down in filence. 
The nice fenfe of feeling in fpiders has been much talked of 
by naturalifts ; but. it appears that thefe worms have yet 

. fome What more furprizing in them in regard to this particu- 
lar. If a piece of itick, or any other fubftance, be brought 
near them, they do not ftay for its touching them, but begfn 
to leap and frifk about, as foon as it comes towards them. 
Thete want however fome farther experiments to afcertain 
whether this be realty owing to feeling or to fight; for tho* 
We can difcover no diftinct organs of fight in thefe creatures, 
yet they feem affected by the light of the fun or a candle, 
and always frifk about it in the fame manner at the approach 
of either ; nay even the moon-light has fome effect upon 
them. 
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A twig of willow, poplar, or many other trees being planted 
in the earth* takes root, and becomes a tree, every piece of 
which will in the fame manner produce other trees. The 
cafe is the fame with thefe worms j they are cut to pieces, 
and thefe feveral pieces become perfect animals ; and each 
of thefe may be again cut into a number of pieces, each of 
which will in the fame manner produce an animal. It had 
been fuppofed by fome, that thefe worms were oviparous ; 
but Mr. Bonett, on cutting one of them to pieces, having 
obferved a flender fubftance refembling a fmall filament to 
move at the end of one of the pieces, feparated it, and on 
. examining it with glaffes, found it to be a perfect worm of 
the fame form with its parent, which lived and grew larger 
in a veuel of water into which he put it. Thefe fmall worms 
are eafily divided, and very readily complete themfelves again, 
a day ufually ferving for the production of a head to the 
part that wants one, and in general the fmaller and flenderer 
the worms are, the fooner they complete themfelves after this 
operation. When the bodies of the large worms are exa- 
mined by the microfcope, it is very eafy to fee the appear- 
ance of the young worms alive and moving about within 
them ; but it requires great precifion and exadtnefs to be cer- 
tain of this ; fince the ramifications of the great artery have 
very much the appearance of young worms, and they are 
kept in a fort of continual motion by the fyftoles and diaf- 
toles of the feveral portions of the artery which ferve as fo 
many hearts. It is very certain, that what we force in re- 
gard to thefe animals by our operations, is done alfo natu- 
rally every day in the brooks and ditches where they live. 
A curious obferver will find in thefe places many of them 
without heads or tails, and fome without either ; as alfo o- 
ther fragments of various kinds, all which are then in the 
aft of completing themfelves ; but whether accidents have 
reduced them to this ftate, or they thus purpofely throw off 
parts of their own body for the Reproduction of more ani- 
mals, is not eafy to determine. They are plainly liable to 
many accidents, by which they lofc the feveral parts of their 
body, and mult perifh very early, if they had not a power of 
reproducing what was loft ; they often are broken into two 
pieces, by the refiftance of fome hard piece of mud, which 
they enter ; and they are fubjeft to a difeafe, a kind of gan- 
grene rotting off the feveral parts of their bodies, and muff 
inevitably perifh by it, had they not this furprizing pro- 
perty. 

This worm was a fecond inftance after the polype, of the 
furprizing power in an animal of recovering its moft ef- 
fential parts, when loft ; but nature does not fecm to have 
limited her beneficence in this refpeft to thefe two creatures ; 
Mr. Bonett tried the fame experiments on another fpecies of 
■Water-worm, differing from the former in being much thick- 
er : This kind of worm, when divided in the fummer feafon, 
very often fliews the fame property ; for if it be cut into 
three or four pieces, the pieces will lie like dead for a long 
time, but afterwards will move about again, and will be 
found in this ftate of reft to have recovered a head, or a tail, 
or both. After recovering their parts, they move very little, 
and according to this gentleman's experiments, feldom live 
more than a month. 

It mould feem that the more difficult fuccefs of this laft kind 
of worm, after cutting, and the long time it takes to reco- 
ver the loft parts, if it do recover them at all, is owing to its 
thicknefs ; fince we always find in that fpecies of worms 
■which fucceeds beft of all, that thofe which are thinneft al- 
ways recover their parts much fooner than the others. 
The water infects alfo are not the only creatures which have 
'this power of recovering their loft parts, The earth affords 
us fome already difcovered to grow in this manner from their 
cuttings, and thefe not lefs deferving our admiration than 
thofe of the water; the common earth worms are of this 
kind. Some of thefe worms have been divided into two, o- 
thers into three or four pieces, and fome of thefe pieces, after 
having palled two or three months without any appearance of 
life or motion, have then begun to reproduce a head or a tail, 
or both. The Reproduction of the anus, afcer fuch a ftate 
of reft is no long work ; a few days does it, but it is other- 
wife with the head, that does not feem to perform its func- 
tions in the divided pieces, till about feven months after the 
feparation. It is to be obferved, that in all thefe operations 
both on earth and water-worms, that the hinder part fuffers 

- greatly more than the fore part in the cutting, for it always 
twifts itfelf about a long time, as if actuated by ftrong con- 
'vulfions; whereas the head ufually crawls away without the 
appearance of any great uncafinefs. 

REVERSION of Series (Cycl.) — The problems mentioned 
, under this head in the Cyclopaedia may indeed be folved by 
the method of Rcverfion of Series, but are only particular 
cafes of it, and not a general account of that method, which 
is to be underftood thus : The value of any indefinite quan- 
tity* h f° r inftance, being expreffed by an infinite Series of 
fimple terms, including different powers of another variable 
quantity, x t the value of x is thence to be found, by a kind 
of rcverfed operation, expreffed in a Series of fimple terms, 
including different powers of the quantity y. Thus, if y = 
x — s * a + t * * — £ #* + &c. by the Reverfion of 



the Series, we fhall have} *■ ==J» + £.? *4" iy ^ 4* wJ 1 4 "^ 
t4s y 5. Thus alfo, if dx-\- b x * -f- c x 3 -f. dx 4- -j- &c. 
^gyJ^byz-^iyZ +^>"*+ &c. x may be found 
by this method, expreffed by the powers of y. 
There are various ways of doing this. One, which is often 
convenient, is, by afiiiming a Series with indeterminate co- 
efficients of a certain form; examples of which are given 
under the head Form of a Series, Append. See Mac Lau- 
rin's Algebra, pag. 263. and Mr. De Moivre, in the Phil. 
Tranf. N° 240. 

Other methods may be feen in Mr. Stuart's explanation of Sir 
Ifaac Newton's Treatife of Analyfis by equations of an infi- 
nite number of terms, p. 455. 

RESERVATORY, a term fometimes ufed in a fynonymous 
fenfe with Refervoir, See the article Reservoir, Cycl. 

RETURN, in the military language, denotes the lift of the 
fick, given in once a week by the furgeon to the command- 
ing officer of a regiment. 

Commiifioned officers are not put in the Returns, which, on 
that account, are but an imperfect lift of the fick. 
Twelve fick, in a battalion of 780 private men, is the loweft 
Return that can be expected, even in the moft healthy fea- 
fon and climate, as well as beft quarters. Returns are often 
much higher, but feldom exceed feven ty in a battalion. 
It is to be obferved, that Returns include all accidents un- 
fitting a foldier for duty. See Pringle, Obferv. on the Dif. 
of the Army, p. 12, 36. 

RHAPONTICOIDES, in botany, a diftinft genus of plants, 
according to Vaillant, but efteemed only a fpecies of Cen- 
tauria by Linnaeus. See the article Centauria. 

RHAPONTICUM, a diftinft genus of plants, according to 
Vaillant, but comprehended under the Centauria by Linnaeus. 
See the article Centauria, Append. 

RHETORICAL Accent, among Hebrew grammarians. See 
the article Accent, Cycl. 

RHEUM, in botany, the name given by Linnaeus to Rhubarb. 
See the article Rhubarb, infra. 

RHEUMATISM (Cycl.) — This is a difeafe incident to win- 
ter, and owing, chiefly, to a fuppreflion of perfpiration. 
In a complete and obftinate Rheumatifm, the joints are often 
conftderably fwelled and inflamed ; but in fevers with rheu- 
matic pains, this is feldom the cafe. Accordingly, in thefe 
laft, the cure may be effected in a few days, by twice or thrice 
bleeding, and promoting a diaphorefis by the cooler medi- 
cines, particularly vinegar-whey. But if the Rhewnatifm be 
attended with violent pains or fwelling of the joints, fweating 
is reckoned improper ; fo that the cure muft be obtained by 
repeated and almoft daily bleedings, till the fever is gone, 
and the pains either entirely removed, or rendered much 
eafier. 

If the pain and fwelling of the joints remain after the fever is 
abated, three or four leeches may be applied to the part where 
the inflammation and tumour are greateft ; letting the blood 
ooze, till it ftops of itfelf. As the relief hereby obtained is 
fometimes confiderable, and the evacuation but fmall, the re- 
petitions need not be limited. But, then, no benefit is to be 
expected from leeches in any pains of the joints, not attended 
v/ith both inflammation and fwelling. 

In the true acute Rheumatifn, internal medicines avail little. 
The beft perhaps are the neutral falts, with very fmall doles 
of camphor, fo as neither to heat or force a fweat. As to diet, 
it ought to be of the loweft kind. Outward applications are 
alfo to be omitted, as long as any fever or inflammation re- 
mains. The fpirituous and volatile liniments inflame, and 
the emolient fomentations, though they give eafe for the 
time, do harm by relaxing, unlefs very fparingly ufed. If 
there is no inflammation, the aking parts may be rubbed with 
flannel, and anointed with the linimentum volatile or fapo- 
naceum, according as the ikin is too much hardened or re- 
laxed by the ufe of the one or other. After the patient has 
continued fome time in this courfe, his recovery will be 
quickened by the ufe of the cold-bath, or the bark ; and to 
thofe who can afford it, riding is fpecific. Rringle, Obferv. 
on the Dif. of the Army, p. 152, feq. 

RHUBARB, in botany, the Englifh name of a diftinft genus 
of plants, of which there is only one known fpecies. See the 
article Rhabaebarum, Suppl. 

Jldoni' s-Khvb a KB y the name of a fpecies of Lapathum, or 
dock. See the article Lapathum, Suppl. 

RIB-zvort, a name fometimes given to the Rlantago of botanifts, 
See the article Plantago, Suppl. 

RIBBAND-Screw-Jbell, the English name of the Turbo, with 
broad fpiral fafcise, and a fmall mouth. See the article Tur- 
bo, Suppl. 

RIBES, in botany, a general name given by Linnaeus to the 
gooiherry and currant bufhes, which he makes one genus of 
plants, called by others Groffularia. See the article Grqs- 
sularia, Suppl. 

RICE, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, known among 
botanifts by that of Oryza. See the article Oryza, 
Append. 

RIFTS, a difeafe in horfes arifing from corruption lodged in 
the palate of the mouth. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 
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RIG, or Rigling, the fame with Ridgllng. See the article 
Ridgling, Cycl. 

RING-Ouzcl, the Knglifh name of the black Tardus, with a 
white ring round its neck. See the article Turdus, 
SlMl. 

RIPENING of fruit, in gardening, may be forwarded feveral 
ways. The method pradtifed in the Levant, for maturating 
the domeftic fig-tree, has been already mentioned ; alfo the 
great ufe of hot beds, for'bringing to maturity many exotic 
plants, which could not be otherwife effefled in cold cli- 
mates. See the articles Capri? ication, Suppl. and Hot- 
beds, Cycl. and Sufpl. 

Several other methods of flattening the fructifications of trees, 
and other vegetables, have likewife been taken notice of under 
the article Forcing. See the article Forcing, Suppl. 

ROBIN (Suppl.) — Ragged-Robin, a name fometimes 
ufed for the Lychnis. See the article Lychnis, Suppl. 

JVake-Romn, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, called 
by botanifts Arum. See the article Arum, Suppl. 

RQCK.-rofe, a name fometimes given to the Cifius of botanifts. 
See the article Cistus, Suppl. 

ROCKET, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, 
called by botanifts Eruca. See the article Eruca, 
Suppl. 

Cora-RocKET, or fquare-podded Rocket, a diftinct genus of 
plants, called by botanifts Erucago. See the article Eru- 
cago, Suppl. 

Garden-RocKZT, a name by which the He/peris of botanifts 
is fometimes called. Seethe article Hesperis, Suppl. 

U'dter-RacKET, or Winter-RocKET, the name of a fpecies 
of Sifymbriuin. See the article Sisymbrium, Suppl. 

ROD (Suppl.) — Shcpierd's-RoD, Dipfacus, in botany, the 
Englifh name of a diftinft genus of plants. See the articb 
Dipsacus, Suppl. 

ROE-fe/rf, the Englifh name of the Cervus with ramofe, cy- 
lindric, and ereft horns. It is the fmalleft of the deer-kind, 

I and has been called Capreolus and Caprea, tho' without the 
leaft refemblance of the goat-kind. See the article Capre- 
olus, Suppl. 

ROLLER (Suppl.) is alfo the name by which fome call the Am- 
pslis, or Garrulus Bohanicus. See thearticleAMPELls, Suppl. 

ROOT (Suppl.) — The roots of plants may be reverfed and 
turned into branches ; and vice verfa, the branches into roots. 
This is called Planting revirfe. See the articlesPlANT and 
Planting reverfe^ Append. 

Seminal-RooT. See the article SEMINAL, Suppl. 

ROPE (Cycl. and Suppl.) — Though it be difficult to give a 
certain account of the forces required to bend ropes of dif- 
ferent diameters, in making them go round bodies of differ- 
ent bigneffes, yet to make no allowance for the lofs of mo- 
tion fuftained thereby, would be as prejudicial to the prac- 
tice of mechanics, as it would be to overlook the friction of 
the parts of engines. The difficulty of afcertaining this 
force arifes from the different materials of which they are 
made, their different fiiffnefs, according as they are more or 
lefs twifted j and fometimes from the temperature of the air, 
as to moifture and drinefs. 

Dr. Defaguliers has computed the forces required to bend 
Mopes of different diameters, ftretched by different weights, 
round rollers of different bigneffes : The refult of his expe- 
riments is expreffed in the following table. 
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On the whole, it has been foun'd by experiments, that the 
difficulty of bending a rope round a roller decreafes directly 
as the diameter or' the roller increafes ; or is, inverfcly, as 
the diameter of the roller. See Defaguliers, Experim. Phil. 
vol. 1. p. 233, fcq, 

ROSE ( Suppl. ) — Bay-RosE, the name of a genus of plants, 
called by botanifts Nerium, or Nerion, See the article 
Nerion, Suppl. 

Campion-RosE, a name fometimes given to the Lychnis. See 
thearticleLYCHNis, Suppl. 
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China-RosE, the name by which fome call the Ketmia of bo- 
tanifts. See the article Ketmia, Suppl. 

Mountain- Bay Rose, a name by which the Chamccrhododehdros 
of botanifts is fometimes called. See the article Cham;e- 

RHODODENDROS, Suppl. 

Gelder-RosE, a name fometimes given to the Opulus, or water- 
elder. See the article Opulus, Suppl. 

Rose of Jericho, a name by which fome call the Hefperis. 
Seethe article Hesperis, Suppl. 

South-Sea R ose, a name fometimes given to the Nerion of bo- 
tanifts. See the article Nerion, Suppl. 

Rock-RosE, the name by which the Cijlus of botanifts is fomo- 
times called. See the article Cistus, Suppl. 

RosE-Root^ a name by Which fome call the Anacampferos y or 
Orpin. See the article Anacampseros, Suppl. 

ROSEMARY (Snppl.)+~ Spanifi-RosEM ary, a name fome- 
times given to the Tbymelcsa of botanifts. See the article 
Thymel^eA, Suppl. 

/Ver's-RosEMARY, a name fometimes given to the CaJJia of 
botanifts. See the article Cassia, Suppl. 

ROSTRATA, in zoology, a name ufed by feveral zoologifts 
for the Ramphajhs or Toucan, a genus of birds. See the 
article Ramphastos, Append. 

ROTHER, 3. term ufed by Bla?ickley, in his Naval Expofitor, 
for Rudder. See the article Rudder, Cycl. and Suppl. 

ROUCOU, in botany, a name given to a fpecies of Mitella. 

ROVES, in fhip-building, fmall fquare pieces of iron, with a 
hole punched in the middle through which the nail goes, where 
it is clenched, and binds together the boards of pinnaces; 
yawles, &c. Blanckley's Naval Expofitor, p. 137. 

ROUGHINGS, a word ufed in many parts of the kingdom fot 
the grafs which comes after mowing. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

ROUP, in poultry, is a filthy boil or fwclling upon their 
rumps, known by the ftaring, or turning back of the fea- 
thers. 

The Roup, if not foon remedied, will corrupt the whole 
body ; to prevent which, the feathers are to be pulled away; ' 
the fwelling laid open, and the matter preiTed out ; after 
which the part is to be wafhed with fait and water, or brine. 
Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

ROWLUCKS, among fhip-carpenters, fmall fpaces left in the 
gunwale, where two thoals are let in atfuch a diftance from 
each other, as to admit the oar, at the end of the loom to 
lie on to row the boat. Blanckley's Naval Expofitor, 
p. 188. 

RUDBECKIA, In the Linnsean fyftem of botany, the name 
of a genus of plants, called by Vaillant QbeUfcoiheca, and 
in Englifh the Dwarf-fun-fozver. 

The characters are thefe : The common cup is compofed of 
a double order of leaves^ fix in each orders and covered with 
plane, broad, but fhort fquamse j the compofite flower is 
radiated ; the proper one tubulofe, infundibuliform, with its 
mouth divided into five fegments ; the ftamina are five very 
fliort, capillary filaments ; the antheras cylindric ; the germeri 
of the piftil is placed under the receptacle ; the ftyle is fili- 
form, and of the length of the flower ; the fiigma is divided 
into two parts, which bend backwards j the receptacle is pa ■ 
leaceous and conic ; the feeds are Angle and oblong. Vid. 
Linnitei Gen: Plant, p. 415. 

The fpecies of Rudbeckia are thefe. I. The Rudbeckia, with 
the lower leaves divided into three lobes, and the upper ones 
undivided. 2. The cdmpofite laciniated-leaved Rudbeckia. 
3. The oblong, hairy-leaved Rudbeckia. 4. The great, fca- 
brous Rudbeckia. .5. The broad-leaved, many-flowered Rud- 
beckia. 6. The tall Rudbeckia, with red ftalks. 7. The 
fmall * fhort-lcaved Rudbeckia. 8. The great-flowered, hairy 
Rudbeckia. Vid. Hill, Hift. Plant, p. 584. 

Rudbeckia is alfo a name ufed by Houfton for the Cohocarpus 
of Linnaeus. See the article Conocarpus, Append. 

RUE (Suppl.) — Dog's-RxsE, a name fometimes given to the 
Scrcphutaria, or fig-wort. See the article ScRopHularia; 
Suppl. 

Aleadoiv-RuE, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, called 
by botanifts ThalicJrum. Seethe article Thalictrum; 
Siippl. 

Wall-RuE,- the Englifh name of a diftinct genus of plants, 
called by botanifts Ruta muraria. See ihe article Rut a ot«- 
rar'ra, Suppl. 

RULE (Cycl.) — Rule of five, or, Compound Rule 
of Three. What is faid in the Cyclopaedia of this 
ruW% being more eafily performed by two fimple rules of 
three, is fometimes true, but not always. In fome cafes, not 
only five, but feven, or nine terms may be given, from 
whence it is necefTary to determine an eighth, or a tenthj 
which indeed might be performed by repeated applications of 
the fimple rule of three, but not fo expeditioufly. Mr. Jones 1 
has therefore given a general rule by which all cafes of the 
rule of Three or of proportion may be folved. 
The rule is, i°. Set down the terms exprefling the condition 
of the queftion, in one line. 2°. Under each conditional 
term fet its correfponding one in another line. 3 . Multiply 
the producing terms of one line, and the produced term of 
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the other line continually, and take the refult for a dividend. 
4 . Multiply the remaining terms continually, and let the 
product of them be a divifor. 5 . The quotient of this divi- 
sion will be the term required. 

By producing terms here, are meant, whatever neceffarily and 
jointly produce any effecT ; as the Caufe and the Time ; 

length, breadth, and depth ; buyer and his money ; feller and 

his goods j all neceflarily infeparable in producing their feve- 

ral effects. 

In a queftion where a term is underftood, and not exprefTed 

that term may be exprefTed by unity. 

Example. If 250/. ferve fix perfons for nine months; how 

long will 1000/. ferve four perfons at the fame rate ? 

Here the terms which exprefs the condition are. 

£■ P- M - 
250 16:9 

correfponding terms 1000 : 4 : Q. 

Where Q_is put to reprefent the term required. 
Among the conditional terms, fix perfons and nine months 
are producing, and 250/. is produced : among their corre- 
fponding terms four perfons and Qjire producing, and 1000/. 
are produced. 

But it being impoffible to multiply the producing terms in 
the fecond line, and the produced in the firft, becaufe Q_is 
unknown ; therefore multiply the producing terms of the firft 
Jine, by the produced in the fecond, and divide by the pro- 
dud of the reft. 

Then will Q= £ X 9 * I00 ° = 6 X 9 = 54- 
4 X 25° 



See Mr. Dotffon's Anti logarithmic Canon, pag. 38. fcq. 
But tf the notion of producing and produced terms mould 
feem obfeure, thofe who have a knowlege of the docTrine of 
compound ratios, will eafily perceive that in the foregoing 
queftion, Q_is to 9 months in the compound ratio of 4 per- 
fons to 6 perfons inverfely, and of J 000/. to 250/. directly 

Q_= 6 1000 , , ~ 6 X Q X 1000 

X— — » therefore Q^ . * ^ = 54 



that is, _^" 



9 4 " 250 4X 250 

as before. And in like manner may other queftions, relating 

to the compound rule of proportion, be ftated and folved, 

however complex. 
RUNT (Suppl.) — Runt is alfo a name given to Scotifh or 

Welch neat, or cows of a fmall fize. Dlii. Ruft. in voc. 
RUPTURE, (Cycl) in furgery. See the article Hernxa 9 

Cyd. and Suppl. 
RupTus.E-//Vf, the Englifhnameof a genus of plants, called 

by^ botanifts Herniaria. . See the article Herniaria> Suppl. 
RUSH (Suppl.) — Flowering-Rvsa, the Engjifh name of a 

genus of plants, called by botanifts Butmus, See the article 

Butomus, Suppl. 
RUSSET, a country word for a dark brown colour. Ruft. 

Didr. in voc. 
RUT (Suppl.) — Rut is alfo the term ufed for the track or 

mark of a wheel in the road. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 
RYE-Gmfs, in botany, the fame with what is otherwife called 

Rey-grafs. Seethe article RcY-GVa/}, Suppl. 
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SAFFRON (Suppl.) — Indian Saffron, a name fome- 
times given to turmeric. See Turmeric, Cyd. 
Ba/tard-S aff ron, the Englifli name of a genus 
of plants, called by botanifts Cartbamus. See the 
article Carthamus, Suppl. 

SAGE (Suppl.) — Sage of ' Jerufakm, a name fometimes given 
to a fpecies of pulmonaria. See Pulmonaria, Suppl. 

Sage ofjerufalem, or Sag E-tree, names by which the pblomis of 
, botanifts is fometimes called. See the article PhlomiSjS 1 ^/. 

Wild Sage, a name fometimes given to the lantern a of bota- 
. nifts. Seethe article Lantana, Suppl. 

Wood-S age, the name by which fome call the fcordium or teu- 
crium of botanifts. See the article Teucrium, Suppl, 

SAGITTA, in architecture, a name fometimes ufed for the 
key-piece of an arch. See Key and Arch, Cyd. 

SAGREE, a name fometimes given to the galem fpinax, or 
prickly hound-fifh. See the article Galeus, Suppl. 
It is a fpecies offqualus. See the article Squalus, Suppl. 

SAINT-/(?;h, in botany, the Englifli name of a genus of plants, 
called by botanifts onobryebis. See the articles Onobrychis 
and Saint-foin, Suppl. 

This plant is propagated as clover for the food of cattle. It 
will hold well in the ground, and continue to grow and be 
of ufe for twenty years ; but then the main crop is always 
to'be mowed, and not to be eaten upon the ground. 

SAKER (Suppl.) — Saker, in ornithology, the fame with 
facre. See the article Sacre, Suppl. 

SALACIA, in zoology, the name of a genus of infects of the 
gymnartbria kind j the body of which is ovato-oblong, and 
the tentacula are numerous, and difpofed in little clufters. 
SeeGYMNARTHRiA, Append. 

It is called by different authors priapus marinas, and mentula 
marina. See thearticlePRiAPE de mer, Suppl. 

SALICORNIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which, according to Linn&us, are thefe : 
the cup is of a tetragonal form, truncated, bellied out, and 
permanent. There is no corolla, The ftamen is a Angle, 
Jimple, capillary filament. The anthera is roundifh. The 
germen of the piftil is of an oblong ovated figure : the ftyle 
is Ample and placed under the ftamen, and the ftigma is bi- 
' fid. There is no pericarpium, but the cup becomes more 
ventricofe^ and contains a Angle feed. Vid. Linntsi Gen. 
Plant, p. 4. 

. There are only two fpecies of this genus, which are, 1. 
The fliort-jointedyi//Ww'<7, and 2. The longer-jointed fa- 
licornia. Hill, Hift. Plant, p. 154. 

SALIVA (Cyd) — Dr. Pringle, in the appendix to his obfer- 
vations on the difeafes of the army, has given the refult of fe- 
deral experiments made to afcertain the effects of the faliva 
in digeftion. 

"By adding a fmall portion of it to fome raw beef, he remark- 
ed, that this mixture putrefied flower than another which had 
no faliva in it; from whence he infers its antifeptic nature. 
Another experiment, made to afcertain the fermentative 
power of faliva, was this : he took two drachms of frefh meat, 
the fame quantity of bread, and to thefc added as much faliva 
as he fuppofed necefiary to digeftion. This mixture being 
fceat in a mortar, was put into a clofe phial, and fet in the 
furnace, where it remained about two days, with fcarce any 
vifible fermentation; but, on the third day, this action be- 
came manifeft. The bread and flefli were then found rifen 
in the water, a fediment forming, and bubbles of air conti- 
nually mounting. In fiiort, the fermentation was complete, 
being diftinguiined by a vinous fmell, as inordinary working 
liquors. The action continued abou; twice as long as when no 
faliva was ufed ; it was likewife much more moderate, and 
generated air with little tumult. When the fermentation in- 
tirely ceafed, the mixture had a pure acid tafte ; and what 
■was equally remarkable, had no putrid fmell during the whole 
procefs. 

From thefe experiments the doctor concludes, that if the fa- 
liva is well prepared, is in a fufficient quantity, and well 
mixed with the aliment, it is qualified for refuting putrefaction, 
preventing immoderate fermentation, flatulence, and acidity 
in the prima; via?. But if the faliva is deficient, unfound, or not 
well mixed with what is fwallowed, that the aliment may 
firft putrefy, then grow acid, and in that action ferment 
ftrongly, and generate much air in the ftomach and bowels. 
Pringle, Obferv. p. 355. 

Accordingly, in furfeits, or upon fwall owing without due 
maftication ; when meats are eat tough and fat, or with fa- 
rinaceous fubftances unfermented; or, when by any acci- 
dent the faliva is vitiated, too fcanty, or not intimately 
Append. Vol. II. 



mixed with the food, the fermentation becomes tumultuous, 
the ftomach fwells with air ; and this extraordinary commo- 
tion being attended with an unufual heat, brings on that 
uneafmefs called the heart-burn, and occafions thai exceflive 
fournefs of the ftomach, whereby the teeth are not only fet 
on edge, but the throat excoriated. This laft, however, only 
happens when the ftomach is relaxed, or any wije diiabled 
from conveying the whole aliment into the inteftines; for, 
what is left having time to undergo a complete fermentation, 
is thereby changed into a harfh fort of vinegar. Id. ibid. 
p. 368. 

Since one great ufe of faliva is to moderate fermentation, it 
is probable, that fuch fubftances as refemble it moft in this 
quality, will prove the beft ftomachics whenever that hu- 
mour fails. Of this clafs are acids, wines, fpirits, and bit- 
ters ; but as all thefe retard as well as moderate fermentation, 
they may be frequently lefs proper than fome of the antifcor- 
butics, as horfe-radifh, muftard, and garden fcurvy-grafs, 
which, at the fame time that they moderate, retard fermenta- 
tion but little. As to aromatics, however aftifting they may- 
be in digeftion by their heat and ftimulus, they promife lefs 
of a carminative quality than either the bitters or antifcorbu- 
tics ; in as much as they are more difpofed to increafe than 
to moderate fermentation, and confequently to produce air 
inftead of fupprefling it. Id. ibid. p. 376. 

SALLOW, a name by which feveral fpecies of the falix, or 
willow, are frequently called. Seethe article Salik, Suppl. 

SALMON (Suppl.) — Salmon-^/, the name of a nth. found in 
great plenty in the rivers of Wales, agreeing in the colour 
of its flefh, and perhaps in kind with the common falmon. 
Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

SALMON-fewfe, a name fometimes ufed for the young fry of 
falmon. 

SALOMON'S yW, in botany, the fame with fobmon' s fial. See 
Solomon's/w/, infra. 

SALT (Suppl.) — Mtna Salt. See the article ./Etna, Suppl, 

oALT-wort, a name fometimes given to the falicaria or willow- 
herb, of other ■writers. See the article Salicarta, Suppl. 

SAMPHIRE, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, called 
by botanifts critbmum. See the article Crithmum, Suppl. 

Pric&ly Samphire, the name given by fome writers to a 
fpecies of ednnophora. See the article Echinophora, 
Suppl. 

SAND (Suppl.) — SandW, in ichthyology, the Englifh name 
of the amntodytes. Seethe article Ammodytes, Suppl. 

SAtzn-fnafo, a ipecies of ferpent. See the article Ammody- 
tes, Suppl. 

SANICLE, the Englifli name of a genus of plants, called fa~ 
nicula by botanifts. See the article Sanicula, Suppl. 

Water-§AmcLE, a name fometimes given to a genus of plants, 
called by botanifts geum. See the article Geum, Suppl. 

Bear's ear Sanicle, the name by which fome call the cor- 
tufa of botanifts, a diftinct genus of plants. See the article 
Cortusa, Suppl, 

SAPLING, among gardners, a name by which they call any 
young tree that is full of fap. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

SAPONARIA, foap-wort, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are thefe. The cup is a per- 
manent perianthium, formed of a Jingle leaf, oblong and di- 
vided into Ave fegmenfs at the edge. The flower confifts 
of five petals : the ungues are narrow, angulated, and of 
the length of the cup : the limb is plane, the bracteaa broad- 
eft towards the extremity, and obtufe. The ftamina are ten 
fubulated filaments, of the length of the tube of the flower, 
alternately inferted into the ungues of the flower : the anthe- 
rse are oblong and incumbent. The germen of the piftil is 
..ylindric; the ftyles are two, ftrait, parallel, and of the 
length of the ftamina : the ftigmata are acute. The fruit 
is a covered capfule, nearly of the length of the cup, and con- 
taining only one cell ; in which are included numerous finall 
feeds. The receptacle is free. The germen and capfule are, 
in fome fpecies, more fhort and rounded, and the fegments 
of the cup are deeper in fome than in others ; in fome they 
are almoft five leaved. Vid. Linntsi Gen. Plant, p. 191. 
Dillenius and others make this genus only a fpecjes of fper* 
gula. See the article Spergula, Append, 

SAPPADILLA, a name ufed by fome for the cainito, or chry* 
fepbyHum, of botanifts. See the article Chrysophyllum, 
Append. 

SARACEN's confound, a name fometimes given to the felidags 
or virga aurea of botanifts. See the article Virca aurea, 
SuppL 
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SARFE, the Englifh name of a fpecies of eyprinus, with the iris 
of the eye, and all the fins and tail red. See Cyprinus, 

Suppl. 

It is otherwife called erythrophthahnus, or the red-eye. See 
the article Erythrophthalmus, Suppl. 
SASSAFRAS-^f, in botany, the names of a fpecies of laurus, 
according to Linnzeus, with undivided and trilobate leaves. 
See Laurus, Append. 

It is a native of America, and called by C. Bauhine, fiijfa- 
fras arbor ficidneo folio. 

The bark of this tree is an excellent diaphoretic and attenu- 
ant, the' wood is alfo in much efteem. See Sassafras, 
Cyd. and Suppl. 
SATTIN (Cyd.) — JVhite Sattin, in botany, a name given 

by fome to the lunarta. See the article Lunaria, Suppl. 
SATYRIUM, in the linnsean fyftem of botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, thecharaeters of which are thefe : the cup is 
formed of vague fpatha;. There is no perianthium. The 
flower confifts of five ovato-oblong petals. The nectarium is 
monophyllous. The ftamina are very fhort and flender fila- 
ments; the anthefje are ovated ; the'germen of the piftil is 
contorted ; the ftyle is very fhort ; and theftigmacomprefied 
and obtufe. The fruit is an oblong capfule, containing one 
cell; in which are numerous, very fmall feeds, like faw- 
duft. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 432. 

This genus is called orchis or tr ago- orchis by other botanifts. 
See the article Orchis, Suppl. 
SAXJCJL-ahne, a name fbmetimes ufed for the he/peris of bota- 
nifts. See the article Hesperis, Suppl. 
SAVIN (Suppl.) — Indian Savin, the name of a genus of plants, 
defcribed by Linnaeus under that of bauhinia. See the article 
Bauhinia, Suppl. 
SA'W-wort, in botany, tbeEngliih name of a genus of plants, 
known among botanifts by that of jlrt -alula. See the article 
Serratula, Suppl. 
SAXIFRAGE (Suppl.)— P/w^?r»<?/- Saxifrage, or burnet- 
Saxifrage, names ufed for the tragofdinum of botanical 
writers. Seethe articleTRAGOSELiKUM, Suppl. 
SGALD, a burn caufed by fome boiling liquor. See the arti- 
cle. Burn, Suppl. 
SCALE — differential Scale, is ufed for the fcale of relation 

fubtracted from unity. See Series, Append. 
Scale of relation,, in algebra, an expreffion denoting the relation 
of the terms of recurring feries to each other. See the article 
Series, Append. 
SCALLOP, in conchyliology, the Englifh name of the peSlen. 

See the article Pecten, Suppl. 
SCAMMONY (Cyd.)~ Scammonia, in botany, the name 
ufed in the ihops and among medicinal writers for a fpecies of 
bind-weed. See the article Convolvulus, Suppl. 
SCAKE-crow, the Englifh name of a bird of the, larus, or gull 
kind, with grey wings, red legs, and the reft of the body 
black. Seethe article Larus, Suppl. 
SCARLET' lychnis, in botany, the name of a fpecies of lychnis. 

See the article Lychnis, Suppl. 
Scarlet cardinals fewer, the name of a fpecies of rapuntium. 

See the article Rapuntium, Suppl. 
Scarlet oak, the Englifh name of a fpecies of ilex, called by 

antient writers fmilax. See the article Ilex, Suppl. 
SCAVEhfpitter, denotes a fmall fpade, fhod only halfway, 
and ufed in digging clay. Blanckley, Naval Expofitor, p. 
. 142. 
SCELASIUS, in zoology, the name by which Dr. Hill has 
called a genus of animalcules with vifible legs. 
It is common in ditch-water, and is lefs quick in its motions 
than moft other animalcules. Hill, Hift. Anim. p. 10. 
SCIATICA (Cyd.) See the article Gout, Cyd. and Suppl. 
Sci at ic a- crefs, a name by which fome call the cardamine, 

or ladies fmock. See the article Cardamine, Suppl. 
SciATicA-crefs is alfo a name fometimes given to a fpecies of 

hpidium, or dittantler. See the article Lepidium, Suppl. 
SCILLA, fquill; in the linna^an fyftem of botany, the name 
of a diftinct genus of plants, the characters of which are 
thefe; there is no cup; the flower confifts of fix oval, deci- 
duous, and very patent petals : the ftamina are fix fubulated 
filaments, of half the length of the flower; the anthers are 
oblong, and incumbent, the germen of the piftil is round- 
ifli; the ftyle is fimple, of the length of the ftamina, and 
deciduous; the ftigma is fimple : the fruit is a fmooth cap- 
fule, of a fuboval figure, marked with three furrows, form- 
ed of three valves, and containing three cells: the feeds are 
numerous and roundifli. 

This genus comprehends the liliohyacinthus, and the hyacin- 
thusjlellaris of other botanical writers; and is reckoned only 
a fpecies of ' omithcgalum by Tournefort, Vid. Linn<zi Gen. 
Plant, p. 145. 
SCORCHING ferktl. See Fennel, fupra. 
SCORDIUM, in botany, the name by which fome call the 
teucrium of other botanical writers. See the article Teu- 
crium, Suppl. 
SCOKFION-m/fttf, the Englifh name of a fpecies of acarus, 

called by fome Araneus coccineus. See Acarus, Append. 
Scorpion-^//, the Englifh name of a fpecies ofmurex, other- 
wife called the fpider-Jbeli. See the article Murex, Suppl. 
% 



IFater-ScoTLPioa, the Englifh name of a genus of four 
winged flies, called by authors nepa. See the article Nep a, 
Append. 
ScoRPioN-jjrff/j-, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, call- 
ed by botanifts fcorpioides. See the article Scorpioides, 
Suppl. 
Scorpion-/^*?. See the article Sena, infra. 
SCORPIURUS, in the linmean fyftem of botany, the name of 
a genus of plants, called by Tournefort fcorpioides, and in 
Englifh forpion-grafs. Seethe article Scorpioides, Suppl. 
SCOURINGS, among farriers, firch gentle. purges as preferve 

horfes from noxious humours. Vid. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 
SCREEN, an iniirument for keeping off the wind, or the heat * 

of the' fire. 
Screen is alfo ufed for a frame of laths to fit earth, fand, gra- 
vel, 2cc. 
Screen likewife denotes a wire frame for feparating of corn 

from duft, fand, cockle, &c. Diet. Ruft. in voc. i 
SCRUPL^ in natural hiftory, the name of a clafs of foifils, 
formed in detached mafles, without anycrufts; of no de- 
terminate figure, or regular ftrucUire; and compofed of 'a 
cryftalline or fparry matter, debafed by an admixture of earth- . 
' in various proportions. 

Under this clafs are comprehended, 1. The tdaugla. 2.The 
■ petridia. 3. The Lithczugia. 4. The Jafpides, or Jafpers. 
See the articles Telaugia, Petridia, &c. Append. 
All thefe genera ftrike fire with fteel, only fome more rea- 
dily than others. Vid. Hill, Hift. Foff. p. 546, feq. 
SCRY, in falconry, denotes a great flock of fowl. Ruft. Diet. 

in voc. 
SCULL-ctfjS, a name fometimes given to a genus of plants, 
called fcutellaria or cajfida by botanifts. See the article Cas- 
sida, Suppl. 
SCUT, among fportfmen, a term ufed for the tail of a hare or 

rabbit. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 
SKA-apple, or Sz.A~egg, the Englifh name of the roundifli 
Centronia, with crooked and fafcieulated fpines: See the ar- 
ticle Centronia, Append. 
SEA-dragon, the Englifh name of the cottus, with the fecond 

back-fin white. See the article Cottus, Suppl. 
SEA-eagh, aquila marina, the Englifh name of the raja, with 
along ferrated fpine on a finny tail. See the articles Raja, 
andAquiLA marina, Suppl. 
SEA-hare, in the hiftory of infects, the Englifh name of the 

lernea. SeetbearticleLERNEA, Append. 
SiEA-horfe, a name fometimes, though improperly, given to the 
Hippopotamus, orriver-horfe. Seethe article Hippopota- 
mus, Suppl. 
SEA-lungs, in the hiftory of infects, the Englifh name of a fpe- 

cies of medufa. See the article Medusa, Append. 
SEA-moufe, in the hiftory of in feels, the Englifh name of the 

aphrod'ita. See the article Aphrodita, Append. 
SEA-nettle, in zoology, a name improperly given to the medu- 
fa, a genus of naked-bodied infects. See the article Me- 
dusa, Append. 
Se A-pcar eh, perca marina, in ichthyology. See the articlePERCA 

marina, Suppl. 
SEA-Jerpent, frpens marinus, the Englifh name of the cylin- 
Aiizmurisna, with the tail naked and acute. See the articles 
Serpent and MuRiENA, Suppl. 
SEA-tvater. See the article Water, Append. 
SEA-worms, See the article Worms of the fea, Append. 
SEAL (Suppl.) — Ladies Seal, in botany, the name by which 
fome call the tamnus, a diftinct genus of plants. SeeTAMNUS, 
Suppl. 
Solomons Seal, the Englifh name of a diftinct genus of 
plants, called by authors polygonatum. See the article Po- 
lygonatum, Suppl. 
SEAMS, or Seyms, in horfes, certain clefts in their quarters, 
occafioned by the drinefs of the foot, or by riding upon hard 
ground. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 
SEAN, a kind of long and large net. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 
SECRETION (Suppl.) — It is the opinion of feveral authors 
that TtWfecretian is performed by glands, but this feems very 
doubtful, not to fay falfe. 
SEELING (Suppl.) — Seeling, in falconry, is the running a 
thread through the eye-lids of a hawk, when firft taken, to 
make her endure the head the better. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 
SELANDERS, in horfes, the fame with the malanders. See 

the article Malanders, Cyd. 
SELF-/W, a name by which the prunella or brunella of bo- 
tanifts is fometimes called. See the article Prunella, 
Suppl. 
Self -heal is alfo a name given to fanicle, on account of its 
great efficacy in healing frefh wounds, flopping fluxes and 
the gonorrhoea. Ruft. Diet, in voc. Sanicle. 
SELINUM, a name given by fome to a fpecies of fium. See 

the article Sium, Suppl. 
SEMENDA, in ornithology, a fpecies of birds found in the 
inland parts of the Eaft-Indies. Scaliger makes no doubt 
but it is the fame with the phoenix, Hofm. Lex. in voc. See 
the article Phoenix, Cyd. 
SENA (Suppl.)— This genus of plants is comprehended by 
Linmnu under the cajfia. See Cassia, Suppl and Append. 
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Bollard Sena, in botany, a name by which authors call 

caljia. See the article Cassia, Suppl. 
Bladder-fen A, theEnghfh. name of a genus of plants., called 

by botanifts colutea. See the article Colutea, Suppl. 
Padded-fen A) the name by which the coron'dla of botanical 
waiters is fometimes called. See the article Coronilla, 
Suppl. 
Scorpion- fern a, the name of a genus of plants, called by au- 
thors emerus, See the article Em erus, Suppl. 
SENGREEN, a name fometimes given to fedum, or houfe- 

leek. See the article Sedum, Suppl. 
SENNA, in botany, &c. ' See Sena, Cycl. and Suppl. 
SENSITIVE- plant, mimofa, in botany, the Englifh name of 
a.diftinct genus of plants. See the article Mimosa, Suppl. 
SEPELAER. See Platea, Suppl. 

SEPIA, in zoology, the name of a genus of fea-infects of the 
gymnarthria. kind, called by us the cuttle- fijh, and ink-fifl). 
See lNK-fA Append. 

The body of the fpia is of an oblong figure, and depreffed ; 
it is furnifhed with ten tentacula, two of which are longer 
than the others, and. are pedunculated. It is often fix inches 
in length, and three and a. half in diameter. 
Itiis fupported by an oblong, light and fpungy fubftance, of 
a friable texture, and lined with a light fungous pith. This 
is ufed by the filver-fmiths, and as a dentifrice under the 
name of. os fpittm, os fepiec, or cuttle-fifh-bpne. Hill s Hift. 
of Anim. p. 97. 
SEPTICS, among phyficians, an appellation given to all fuch 
fubftances as pmmote. putrefaction. See Putrefaction, 
Jppend. 

From the. many curious experiments, made by Dr. Pr ingle 
to afcertain die. feptic and antifeptic virtues of natural bodies, 
it appears that there are very few fubftances of a truly feptic 
nature. Thofe commonly reputed fuch by authors, as the 
alcaline and volatile falts, he found to be no wife feptic. How- 
ever, lie difcovered fome, where it itemed Icaft likely to 
find any fuch quality: thefe were chalk, common fait, and 
the teftaceous powders. He mixed twenty grains of crabs 
eyes, prepared with fix drachms of ox's gall, and an equal 
quantity of water. Into another phial he ptit an equal quan- 
tity of gall and water but no crabs-eyes. Both thefe mix- 
tures being placed in the furnace, the putrefaction began 
much fooner, where the powder was, than in the other 
phial. On making a like experiment with chalk, its feptic 
virtue was found to be much greater than that of the crabs- 
eyes : nay, what the doctor had never met with before, in 
a mixture of two drachms of flefh, with two ounces of wa- 
ter and thirty grains of prepared chalk, the flefti was refolved 
into a perfect mucus in a few days. 

To try whether the teftaceous powders would alfo diffolve 
vegetable fubftances, the doctor mixed them with barley and 
water, and compared this mixture with another of barley and 
water alone. After a long maceration by a fire the plain water 
was found to fwell the barley, and turn mucilaginous and 
four j but that with the powder kept the grain to its natural 
fize, and though it foftencd it, yet made no mucilage and 
remained fweet. 

Nothing could be mnre unexpected, than tq find fea-falt a 
hafrener of putrefaction ; but the fact is thus. One drachm 
of fait preferves two drachms of frefh beef in two ounces of 
water, above thirty hours, uncorrupted, in a heat equal to 
that of the human body ; or, which is the fame thing, this 
quantity of fait keeps flefh fweet twenty hours longer than 
pure water. But then half a drachm of fait does not 
preferve it above two hours longer. Twenty five grains have 
little or no antifeptic virtue,' and ten, fifteen, or even 
twenty grains manifeftly both haft en and heighten the cor- 
ruption. The quantity, which had the moft putrefying 
quality, was found to be about ten grains to, the above pro- 
portion of flefh and water. 

Many inferences might be drawn from this experiment. One 
is, that fince fait is never taken In aliment beyond the propor- 
tion of the corrupting quantities, it would appear that it is 
fubfervient to digeftion, chiefly by it's, feptic virtue, that is, by 
foftening and reiolving meats; an action very different from 
what is commonly believed. 

It is to be obferved that the above experiments were made 
with the fait kept for domeftic ufes. See Pringle, Obferv. 
on thedifeafes of the army, p. 848, feq. 
SERAPH (Cycl.)— Seraph is alfo the name of a Turkifli gold- 
coin, worth about five {hillings fterling. Diet. Ruff, invoc. 
SERCIL feathers of a hawk, the fame with thofe called pini- 
ons in other fowl. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 
SERE, in falconry, the yellow between the beak and eyes of 

a hawk. Diet. Ruff, in voc. 
SERJEANT of the acatery, See.AcATERY, Cycl 
SERIES, in algebra {Cycl.) — The notion" of a fries given in the 
Cyclopedia is too limited, when confined to ranks or pro- 
greflions of quantities increafing or decreafing in fome con- 
ftant ratio: for the term feries is indifferently ufed whether 
the terms of any number of quantities following each other 
liave a conftant ratio, or even relation or not. And, ftrictly 
fpeaking, a feries if quantities increafing or decreafing in a 
conftant ratio is no more than what is commonly called a 
geometric progreffion. 



The doctrine of feries is of extenfive ufe in mathematics, and 
has been carried far; though not fo far as could be'wifhed; 
It would far exceed the limits of our defign to enter into a 
detail of the difcoveries relating to this fubject. Something, 
however, fhould be added to what has been faid in the Cy- 
clopaedia, to give a notion of the principal kinds of feries, 
and the method of notation ufed in treating of them. ' 
A feries being propofedj one of the principal queftions con- 
cerning it, is, to find the law of its continuation. For this 
no univerfal rule can be given; but it often happens, that the 
terms of the feries taken two and two, three and three, or 
in greater numbers have an obvious and fimple relation, by 
which the feries may be determined and produced indefinitely; 
Thus if unity be divided by 1— x, the quotient will be a geo- 
metric progreffion, any term of which will be to the next an- 
tecedent term as a- to r. And by this property the feries 
1 -f- x -f- x* -\~ x l -f- &c. may be diftinguifhed and pro- 
duced ad infinitum. In like manner in other cafes of divinon* 
other feries' s will arife, the terms of which will have a con- 
ftant relation to each other, and this relation recurring al- 
ways throughout the feries, they have been called recurring 
feries hy Mr. deMoivre, who firft confidered themj and ap- 
plied them to the folution of feveral intricate problems. See 
Recurring Series, infra. 

In many cafes, the relation of the terms of a feries is not con- 
ftant, as it is in thofe arifing from divifion. Yet this relation 
often varies according to a certain law obvious upon infpecti- 
on. Thus in the fries 1 + f x -f- T 8 T x* -f- 44 x 3 -4- ,*g| 
x* -f. &c. The terms may be continued indefinitely by the 
continued multiplication of thefe fractions -}, 4, | ? -|," &c* 
And the following feries. 1 -|- ^ V~T 4v x% + -t4t ** + 
T-f-f-r ** -f* & c * ma y De continued by the multiplication of 
the fraffions &i, $M |^, 1*2. & c . 
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Series's of this kind may be defined by differential equations. 
The equation defining z feries is that which affigns the rela- 
tion of the terms generally by their diftances from the be- 
ginning. To do this Mr. Stirling conceives the terms of 
the feries to be placed as fo many ordinates on a right line 
given by pofition, and he, for the fake of Simplicity, takes 
unity as the common interval of thefe ordinates. The ini- 
tial terms of the fries he denotes by the initial letters of the 
alphabet, A, B, C, D, &c. A being the firft, B the fecond, 
C the third &c. And he denotes any term in general by the 
letter T, and the reft following it in order, T', T", T'" - , 
T"", &c. He denotes the diftance of the term T from 
any given term, or from any given intermediate point be- 
tween two terms, by the indeterminate quantity as; fo that 
the diftances of the terms T', T", T'", &c. from the 
faid term or point, will be, z -f- i, z + 2, z -{- 3 &c. for 
the increment of the abfeifs is the common interval of the 
ordinates, or terms of the fries applied to the abfeife* 
Thefe things being premifed let this feries be propofed* 
1, 4 a-, 4 a- 3 , -/g a- 3 , T y ? a- 4 ", ~ T \ x s &c. in which the re- 
lations of the terms are B = \ A a-, C = | B a-, D — | C x, 
E = ■§ D x &t. The relation in general will be defined by 

the equation, T' := — X-3 T x, where z denotes the di- 
^ %-f- 1 

ftance of T from the firft term of the feries. For by fUb- 

ftituting 0, 1, 2,3,4, &c. fucceflively in the place of z, the 

relations of the terms of the propofed fries will arife. In like 

manner, if z be the diftance of T from the fecond term of the 

% -J- 3 
feries, the equation will be T' z= — — - T a-, as will an* 

SS + -2 r 

pear by fubfKtuting the numbers — 1, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c^ 
fucceflively for %. Or if the indeterminate % denotes the 
place of the term T in the feries, its fucceffive values will be 



I, 2, 3, 4, &c. and the equation will he T' — 1 



•Ta*. 



It appears therefore that innumerable differential equations 
may define^onc and the fame fries, according to the diffe- 
rent points 'from whence the origin of the abfchTa z is taken. 
And on the contrary the fame equation defines innumerable 
different feries's by taking different fucceffive values of. z. 

For in the equation T' =- ~ - T x, which defines thefe- 

ries above mentioned, when 1, 2, 3» 4, &c. are the fuc- 
ceffive values of the abfeiflse ; if I \, 2 -£> 3 £, 4 4, &c. be 
fucceflively fubfHtuted for 2, the relations of the terms arifing 
will be B — 3 A x, C = 4 B x, B—^-Cx, &c. from 
whence the fries A, | A x, T B T A **, 4| A x l , \*\ B x* t 
Sec. will arife, which is different from the former. But the 
equation will always determine the feries from the given 
values of the abfeiffa and of the firft term, when the equation 
includes but two terms of the feries; as in the laft example^ 
where the firft term being given, all will be given. But 
when the equation includes three terms, two muft be given; 
and three muff be given, when it includes four, and fo forth. 
Ifthey^rw A", 4 *a tv**9 tt» x7 > tH» x<) & c - ^ e pi"°pof- 

ed, where the relations of the terms are, B = ^ A x\ 

2x3 

I = ^^ 3 B a-% D = Z2JL C x\ &c. the equation defining 
4x5 6x7' 6 

this 
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this feries will be T' =: 

rp 4-ZZ 4'Z + I rp 



■1X22 — I 



T *?, 



2ZX 2Z -J- I 

where the fucceflive values 



Mr. SftrUtigs ?netbodus diffe- 



4224-22; 
t>f zare 1, 2, 3, 4, Szc. S© 
rentialis, in the introduction. 
This may fuffice to convey a notion of thefe differential equa- 
tions, defining the nature of 'feries' 's. But as to the applica- 
tion of thefe equations in finding the fums of feries' 's, it would 
require a treatife to explain it. We muff, therefore refer the 
curious to that excellent one juft quoted, as alfo to Mr. de 
Moivre's Mifcellanea Analytical and feveral curious papers 
by Mr. Euler in the a£ta Petropolitana. 

A feries often converges fo flowly as to be of no ufe in practice. 
Thus if it were required to find the fum of the feries — J. 

■ h r& + J7s + gTT^ + ^ c * Wnicn lora " Brounker 

found for the quadrature of the hyperbola true to 9 figures, 
by the mere addition of the terms of the feries, Mr, Stirling 
computes (hat it would be neceffary to add a thoufand mil- 
lions of terms for that purpofe ; for which the life of man 
would be too fhort. But by that gentleman's method the 
fum of the feries may be found by a very moderate computa- 
tion. See Meth. Diff. p. 26, feq. 
Recurring Series, is ufed for a feries which is fo conftitut- 
ed, that having taken at pleafure any number of its terms, 
each following term fhall be related to the fame number of 
preceding terms according to a conftant law of relation. 
Thus in the following _/«■/«, 
ABC D E F 

1 4- 2 x + 3 xx 4. 10 *J + 34 ** 4. 97 x s 4. &c, 
in which the-terms being refpectivcly reprefented by the ca- 
pitals A, B, C, D, &c. we lhall have 

D = 3 C * — 2 B ** -f- 5 A* J 
E=3D^- 2 C ** + 5 B * 3 
F = 3 E * — 2 D ** -[- 5 C * 3 &c; 
Where it is evident, that the law of relation between D and 
E is the fame as between E and F, each being formed in the 
fame manner from the three terms which precede it in the 
fertes. 

The quantities 3 * — 2 xx 4- 5 # 3 taken together and con- 
nected with their proper figns is what Mr. de Moivre calls the 
Index or the fcale of relation. Sometimes the bare coeffici- 
ents 3 — 2 -f- 5 are called the feale of relation. And this 
■ fcale of relation fubtracred from unity is called the differential 
fcale. Thus in the foregoing ym« the fcale of relation be- 
ing 3 at — 2 x x 4- 5 x 3 , the differential fcale will be 1 

3 X 4" IX X "5 A' 3 . 

On the fubject of recurring feries fee Mr. de Moivre's Mif- 
cellan. Analytic, p. 27. feq. and p. 72. feq. as alfo his doc- 
trine of chances 2d Edit. p. 193. feq. and Mr. Euler's analyf. 
infinit. Tom. I. p. 175. feq. 

A recurring feries, with its fcale of relation being 
given, the fum of that feries continued in infinitum -will alfo 
be given. For mftance, fuppofe a feries a-}~l>x-l-cxx4- 
d x 3 4- e x* 4- & c - where the relation of the coefficient of 
any term to the coefficients of any two preceding terms may 
be expreffed hyf—g; that is, e=fd — ge ; and ^ = f c 
— gb Sec. Then will the fum of the feries continued in in- 
finitum be^ a 4- h x 

—fa x 

! ~fx + gXX 

To facilitate the intelligence of this rule by a particular ex- 
ample, affume any feries whereof the two firft coefficients 
are given, fuch as 2 and 5, and fuppofe/ and g to be refpec- 
tively 2 and 1 ; then we (hall have the following feries 

2 4- 5 x 4- 8 x x 4- 1 1 x 3 -f- 14 a 4 4- 18 a- 5 4- &c. 

And the fum — — — ■= 1 — — — , ! _ . 

1 — 2 * 4- x x jzr~ x z 

For the proof divide I by 1 — * 

1 — 2*4-**) 1 (1 4-2*4-3**4-4 * 3 4- &c. which 
multiplied by 2 4. x 



2+4*4-6**4-8 x 3 4- &c. 

4- * 4- 2 xx 4- 3 x 3 4. & c. 

2 -f-5*+8**-]-ji* 3 4- &£ = the giv- 



gives 

the product =r 
en feries. 

Analogous rules might be derived for more complex cafes ; 
and Mr. de Moivre's general rule is, 

i 8 Take as many Terms of the feries as there are parts in 
the fcale of relation. 2°. Subtract the fcale of relation from 
unity, the remainder is the differential fcale. 3 . Multiply 
the terms taken in the fries by the differential fcale, begin- 
ning at unity, and fo proceeding orderly, remembring to 
leave out what would naturally be extended beyond the laft 
of the terms taken. Then will the product be the numera- 
tor, and the differential fcale will be the denominator of a 
fraction cxprelTing the fum required. 

But we muft here obferve that when the fum of a recurring 
feries extended ad infinitums found by Mr. de Moivre's rule, 
it ought to be fuppofed, that the feries converges indefinitely, 
that is, that the terms may become lefs than any aifigned 
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quantity. For, if the feries diverges, that is, if its terras con- 
tinually increafe, it is not true, that the rule gives the fum. 
For the fum in fuch cafes is infinite, or greater than any 
given quantity, whereas the fum exhibited by the rule will 
often be finite. The rule therefore in this cafe only gives a 
fraction, the reduction of which into a feries gives the pro- 

pofed feries. Thus ==- reduced to an infinite feries »ives 

1 — x ° 

the recurring feries i ■+- 2 x + 3 xx + &c. whofe fcale 
of relation is 2 — 1 , and its fum by the rule will be 

a + b x — fa x 1 + 2 x — 2 x _ I 

1 — fx -f- 1 x x Y—2x + itx ~~ frf>— the 

quantity from which the feries arofe. But this quantity can- 
not in all cafes be deemed equal to the infinite feries 1 4- 2 
* + 3 * * &c - For flop where you will, there will always be 
a fupplement required to make the produfl of the quotient by 
the divifor equal to the dividend. When the feries, indeed, 
converges infinitely, the fupplement diminifhing continually) 
it becomes lefs than any afligned quantity, and is therefore 
without error, reputed nothing; but in diverging fries this 
fupplement becomes indefinitely great, and the fries deviates 
indefinitely from the truth. See Mr. Ceipris comment on Sir 
If. Newtm's method of fluxions and infinite fries p 1 e 2 
Mr. Stirling's method. Differentialis p. 36. Bernoulli de 
Serieb. infinit. p. 249. Cramer, Analyfe des lignes Cour'bes 
p. 174. 

A recurring feries being given, the fum of any number 
of the terms of Aim feries may be found. This is prob in 
p. 73. Mifcel. Analyf. and prop. V. p. 196. of the Docirine 
of chances. One folution of the fimpleft cafe will be fuffici- 
ent to give an idea of the method there ufed. 
Let there be a geometric progrefiion a -f- a x + a x* -f a x l 
+ &c : it is required to find the fum of a number n of its 
terms. 1 hen will the laft term bcsi.-.. Suppofe the 
progreffion continued admfiritum, and we mail have two in 
finite progrejlions, the firft beginning with a and the fecond 
with ax: Now the difference of the fum of thefe two muft 
be the fum ol the number n of terms. By the rule the fum of 
the firft infinite progreffion will be — - ; and the 

I — - X 

fum of the fecond will be — — . But g r ax* 

a — ax« 1 ~ X I ~* i= ~ x ~ 

— j-~> which will therefore be the fum of a number n, of 

terms. 

I his quantity is equal to ■ 



-' which laft ex- 



preffion, calling **»—=/, w m be equivalent to this, 
-j— - » which is the common rule for finding the furn of 



any geometric progreffion of which a, the firft term • 
ratio ; and I the laft term are given. 



the 



The feries refulting from the divifion of unity by T~"7. f 
or ■= 1 — x is 1 4- p x -I- 1 x LjlJ 1 

P ~ ^ P ~~ *' + & c - And the fum of any number 



of terms expreffed by n of this feries will be 



n+i 



TZTf 



n+l 



&c. which is to be continued till the number of terms == p. 
See Mifcel. Analyf. pag. 167. Docirine of chances, p. 196. 
This theorem is of u(e in finding the fums of progreffions of 
figurate numbers, and others. 

Suppofe, for inftance, it were required to find the fum of 
any number n of terms of the geometric progreffion I -f- * + 



x x -\- xs -f- &c. generated by - 



Here^ =: 1. And 



the fum will confequently be = — 1 — • 

Again, if the fum of a number n of terms of the feries 
l + 2»4-3«-(-t* I + !ic ' were required. The_/in'« 

is generated from _, Then p =s 2. And the fum ra 

" — x 

I then will the fum be 




n x" _ 
— • Suppofe 



«+i 



which is the fum of the arithmeti- 



cal progreffion 1 + 2 + 3 + 4 -f &c. continued to the 
number n of terms. But it is to be obferved that it requires 
a particular artifice to derive this fum from the general rule : 

for at firft fight the fum appears under this form t 
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-m. -- which determines nothing. See Mifc. Analyf. Ioc, tit. 

i — 1 

In like manner, the fum of a number n of terms of the [cries 

of triangular numbers will be found to be a x X- ' 

asinMifceh Analyf. p. 168. 

By the like methods the fum of any number of fquares, cubes, 
&c. of the natural [tries of numbers maybe found. Which 
may alfo be done by Sir Ifaac Newton's differential method. 
See Differential method, Append. 

3° In a recurring [tries any term may be obtained whofe place 
is affigned. For after having taken fo many terms of they^- 
ries as there are terms in the fcale of relation, the [tries may 
be protracted till it reach the place affigned. But if that 
place be very diftant from the beginning of the [eries, the 
continuation of the terms will prove laborious : other methods 
have therefore been contrived. See Mifcel. Analyf. p. 33, 
feq. and Doct. of chances, p. 197, feq. 
Thefe queftions have been refolved in many cafes, befides 
thofe of recurring [erits. But as there is no univerfal method 
for the quadrature of curves, neither is there one for the 
fummation of [erits; there being a great analogy between 
thefe things, and fimilar difficulties arifing in both. See the 
authors before cited. 

The investigation' of Mr. Daniel Bernoulli's method for find- 
ing the roots of algebraic equations, which is inferred in the 
article Equation, SuppL depends upon the doctrine of re- 
curring [erits. See Euler, Analyfis infinitorum, Tom. I. 
pag, 276, feq. 

■ In general algebraic quantities may be exprefled by a [erics-, 
either, by divifton or by the extraction of roots, in a method 
analogous to that ufed in arithmetic for expreffing vulgar frac- 
tions and roots by decimals. And the confideration of this 
analogy feems to have given rife to Sir Ifaac Newton's doctrine 
of infinite [tries. See his method of fluxions and infinite 
[tries in the beginning. 

But the fame great author had alfo another method of throw- 
ing quantities into an infinite [tries, by means of a general 
formaflumed for that purpofe. See Form. 

Interpolation o[ a Series, fee Interpolation. 

Interfrendent Series. See Interscendent yir/w. 

Tranfrendental Series. See Transcendental [tries. 

Hyperbolic Series is ufed for a [tries whofe fum depends 
upon the quadrature of the hyperbola. Such is the [eries 
4-M + 4 + -¥+y+ &c ' De Moivre, Mifc. Analyf. 
p. in. 

Circular Series, is ufed for a [eries whofe fum depends on 

■ the quadrature of the circle. Such is the [tries 1 — ^- -{- £ 
— .I-L..I..— &c. De Mo'tvre, Mifc. Analyf. p. in. or the 
fum of the [eries 1 + y 4- -^ + -re + wi + & c - continu- 
ed ad infinitum^ according to Mr. Euler's difcovery, 

Hd'ixt Series, that [eries whofe fum depends partly on 'the 

quadrature of the circle and partly on that of the hyperbola. 

De Moivre, Mifc. Analyf. p. in. 
Determinate Series, a [eries the terms of which proceed by 

the powers of a determinate quantity. If that determinate 

quantity be unity, the[ertes is faid to be determined by unity. 

De Mohre, Mifcel. Analyf. p. 1 1 r. 
Revtrfion of Series. See Reversion of [eries. 
Summabk Series, is ufed when the fum of the terms of a 

feries may be found. Such is the [eries ~ -\- 1 -J- -J _j_, tiff. 
■ the fum of which is faid to be equal to unity, or, to fpeak 
. more accurately, the limit of whofe fum is unity. See the 

article Progression, SuppL 
t An indefinite number of fummable infinite [eries's may be 
; found : fuch are, for inftance, all infinite recurring [eries, 
' when converging, and many others, for which Meffieurs 

De Moivre % Bernoulli b , Stirling c , Euler d , and Mac 

!Laurin% may be confulted. — [» Mifcel. Analyf. p. no, 

feq. b De Serieb. infinit. paffim. e Method. Different. 

p. 34, feq. d Acta Petropolit. paffim. c Fluxions, Art. 

350, feq. See alfo Progression, SuppL] 
SERMOUNTAIN, a name fometimes given to the plant 

. called fefili, or filer by authors. See the articles Sesili and 

SlLER, SuppL 

SERPENT'S tongue, or Adder's tongue, names by which the 
epbioglojfum of botanifts is frequently called. See the arti- 
cle Ophioglossum, SuppL 

SERPYLLUM (SuppL) is alfo ufed by fome as the name of a 
fpecies of ihymbra. See the _article Thymera, SuppL 

SERVICE-^*-, in botany, the Englifh name of a genus of 
trees, called by botanical writers [orbits. See the article 
Soreus, SuppL 

IFild Service, a name by which fome call the cratiegus of 
botanical writers. See the article Crataegus, SuppL 

SESAMUM, oily grain plant, in botany, the name of a ge- 
nus of plants, the characters of which are thefe. The cup 
is a one-leaved pcrianthium, divided into five fegments; 
the uppermofl of which is foorteft. The flower confifts 
likewife of one petal of a campanulated form, and divided 
into five fegments j of which the loweft is by far the longeft. 
'The ftam'ma are four filaments, fhorter than the flower; 
the anthers are oblong, acute, and erect. The germen of 
Append. Vol. II. 



the piftil is oval and rough ; the ftyle is filiform ; the ftigmi 
is lanceolated, and divided into two parts. The fruit is 
an oblong capfule, containing four cells, in which are 
numerous feeds of an oval' figure. Linnai Gen. Plant, 
p. 293. 

SESSION (SuppL)— The court of [ef.cn, otherwife called the 
college of jujiice, is the fupreme court in Scotland for all civil 
caufes. It confifts of one conftant prefident .and fourteen 
other judges, who are lords by their office, which they hold 
by patent quamdiu [e bent gefferini. The Lord High Chan- 
cellor prefides here when prefent. The king names feveral 
other extraordinary lords, who fit, but are not obliged to 
attendance, becaufe they have no falaries ; but they may 
vote among the reft. 

The court fits from the firft of November, old ftyle, to 
the laft of February, and from the firft of June to the laft 
of July, all inclufive ; which holds of all the inferior courts 
or judicatories in Scotland. In time of [JJion, or term, 
they fit from nine o'clock to twelve in the forenoon, every 
day in the week but Sunday and Monday : fometimes they 
fit in the afternoon, to end concluded caufes, or to heac 
fuch long debates as the forenoon was too fhort to hear> 
which gives a great difpatch to caufes that come before 
them. The lords, both ordinary and extraordinary, when, 
in the inner houfe, fit on a femicircular bench in their 
robes j where the advocates debate their clients caufes be- 
fore them. There are fix principal clerks belonging to this 
court. Nine of the lords make a quorum in the inner houfe^ 
otherwife they cannot vote in any cafe, except fuch as are 
referred to one or more of the whole lords ; and one of 
the ordinary lords (the prefident being always excepted) 
is weekly appointed judge in the outer houfe, for difcuffing 
of ordinary actions, and has fix under clerkb to attend him. 
He meddles with no extraordinary cafes, except where it is 
remitted to him by all the. lords to be difculTed in the outer 
houfe for difpatch. 

That the lords may have time to read informations, petiti- 
ons, &c. and the fukors be eafed of the trouble of going 
with them to their houfes, every lord has a box ftanding 
upon a table in the waiting room in the inner houfe from 
two to four o'clock in the afternoon every day ; wherein 
all who have papers to offer, may put them by a flit in the 
cover. Each of the principal clerks have alfo a box, and 
parties muft put their bills, anfwers, or informations of 
caufes to be reported, into the clerk of the procefs's box. 
The rolls of the court bring in all caufes in their due or- 
der, Caufes of the greateft confequence are at firft advifed 
by the whole lords in the inner houfe. Other caufes are 
called of courfe before an ordinary in the outer houfe, whs 
decides the controverfy, if clear, without farther trouble or 
expence ; and, in cafe of difficulty, takes fome little time 
to advife it himfelf, or to advife with the whole lords upon 
it. And if any of the parties think themfelves wronged by 
the fentence of the ordinary, they may complain to the 
lords, and get their anfwer upon a bill.. See Chamb. Pref. 
State of G'r, Brit. p. 381, feq. 
An appeal lies from this court to the Houfe of Lords. 

SETTER-MJcrf, a name by which hellebore is fometimes 
called. See the article Helleborus, SuppL 

SETTING, (SuppL) among cock-mafters, is the placing a 
cock, that has fought fo that he cannot ftand, beak to beak 
againft the other cock, and if he does not ftrike the battle 
is won. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

Setting down, in falconry, is when a hawk is put into the 
mew. Id. ibid. 

Setting-^, one trained up to find out and difcover to the 
fportfman whereabouts fowl are. 

SE FTS for [aws, inftruments for fetting their teeth when out 
of order. Blanckley, Nav. Expof. p. 145. 

SETWELL, in botany, a name fometimes ufed for a fpecies 
of valerian. See the article Valerian, SuppL 

SEWEL, among fportfmen, denotes any thing that is fet or 
hung up, to keep a deer out of any place. Ruft. Diet, in 
voc. 

SEYMS, among farriers. See Seams. 

SHADDOCK, in botany, the name. by which fome call 3 
fpecies of orange. See the article Orange, SuppL 

SHAKLES, aboard a fhip. See Shackles, SuppL 

SHAKY, or Shaken, among builders, an appellation given 
to timber which is cracked either with the heat of the fun, 
or the drought of the wind. Build. Difit. in voc. 

SHAVE-^ra/}, a name fometimes ufed for the equifetum, or 
borfe-iail. See the article Equisetum, SuppL 

SHAVlNG-rVw", among gardeners, tools to keep a garden 
free from weeds, otherwife called edging-irons. Ruft, Diet* 
In voc. 

SHAW (SuppL) — SuA\\--[otvl, an artificial bird, made for 
fowlers to fhoot at. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

SHEAT, or Shut, a name by which fome call a young hog. 

Ruft. Diet, in voc. 
SHELDAPLE, a name ufed in feveral parts of the kingdom 

for the chaffinch. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 
SHELL (Suppl.)—Caterpiltar-$iiEL-L, the Englifh name of a 
fpecies of turbo. See the article Turbo, SuppL 

B b Grown 
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Crown imperial Shell, the Englifh name of a fpecies of va- 
luta. See the article Voluta, Suppl. 
CWw-Sheel, or «^>-Shell, the Englifli name of a fpecies 

of balanus. Gee the article Balanus, Suppl. 
Dog-tooth Shell, the Englifli name of a fpecies of dentale. 

See the article Dentale, Suppl. 
Needle-SuELL, the EngUfh. name of a fpecies of centroma. 

See the article Centronia, Append. 
Ncedle-SHELL. See the article Needle, fupra. 
Scorpion-SnELL, or Spider-$HELL y names ufed for a fpecies of 

murex. See the article Murex, Suppl. 
Tiger-SnEhh, the Englifli name of the red valuta with large 

white fpots. See the article Voluta, Suppl. 
Toe-SnELL, the Englifli name of a genus of JoeHs, otherwife 

called pollicipcs. See the article Pollicipes, Suppl, 
Turtk-SnELL, the Englifh name of two fpecies of different 
kinds of Jhells, the murex and voluta. See the articles 
Murex and Voluta, Suppl. 
SnELL-drah, in zoology, a common Englifh name for the 

tadorna. See the article Tadorna. 
SHEPHERD, in country affairs, a perfon who keeps or looks 

after flieep. Dift. Ruft. in voc. 
Shepherd's needle, a name by which thefcandex of botanifts 

is fometimes called. See the article Scandex, Suppl. 
Shepherd'j pouch, alyjjbn, in botany, the name of a difKnct 
genus of plants, otherwife called madwort. See the article 
Alysson, Suppl. 
Shepherd's fluff, or Shepherd'; rc</, in botany, names 
given to the dipfacus of botanical writers. See the article 
Dipsacus, Suppl. 
SHERBET, or Sherbit, a compound drink, firft brought 
into England from Turkey and Perfia, confirming of fair 
water, lemon juice, fugar, amber, and other ingredients. 
Another kind of it is made of violets, honey, juice of rai- 
fins, c3V. 
The word Jherbet, in the Perfian language, fignifies plea- 

fant liquor. Dift. Ruff, in voc. 
SHRIMP, the Englifh name of the common fquilla with a 
long tail, and the fnout ferfated above, and tridentated be- 
low. See the article Squilla, append. 
SHROVE, in zoology, the fame with Jhrcw. See the article 

Shrew, Suppl. 
SHUT, among farmers. See ShEat, Jppend. 
SICYANIA, the gourd- worm, the name of a genus of worms ; 
the body of* which is of an oblong form, flat on the belly, and 
rounded on the back ; its fkin is foil, and its mouth large, ho- 
rizontal, and emarginated, or dented in the middle. Itrefem- 
bles the common gourd in figure, and from thence has got 
this name of vermis cucurbitinus, or the gourd-worm. It is 
frequently found in the inteftines of animals. Hill, Hift. 
Anim. p. 16. 
SJDK-faddle-fower, a name fometimes given to the farra- 
cena of botanical writers. See the article Sarracena, 
Suppl. 
SIDEROCHITA, in natural hiftory, a clafs of cruftated ferru- 
gineous bodies, of a moderately firm and compact texture, 
compofed of ferrugineous mixed with earthy matter, and 
formed of repeated mcruftations, making fo many coats or 
cruris round a fofte.r or harder nucleus, or round loofe earths, 
or an aqueous fluid. Vid. Hill, Hift. Foff. p. 531.. 
Under this clafs are comprehended the empberepyra, betero- 
p'yra, geodes, arid enbydri. See the artideEMPHEREPYRA, 
&c. Append. 
SIDEROXYLUM, in the Linnsean fyftem of botany, the 
name of a diflinct genus of plants, the characters of which 
"arethefe: the cup is a fmall erect perianthium, compofed of 
a Angle leaf, divided into five fegments, and permanent. 
The flower confifts of a fingle petal, divided into five round- 
ifh, erec~t, concave fegments; and, at the bafe of every one 
ofthefe, there is placed a cufpidated, ferrated denticle, bend- 
ing- inwards. The ftamina are five fubulated filaments, of 
the length of ihe flower: the anth'eras are Ample : the ger- 
rrieh of the piftil is roundilh; the ftyle is fubulated, and of 
the length of the ftamina ; the ftigma is fimple. The fruit is 
a roundifh berry, containing only one cell. The feeds are 
four in number. Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 81. 
SILK-grafs, a name ufed for two very different genufes of 
plants, the aloe and dog's bane. See the articles Aloe and 
Dog's Bane, Suppl. 
SlLK-macbine. See the article Machine, Append. 
SILVER- brujlj, a name fometimes given to the barba jovis 

of botanifts. See the article Barb A-jovis, Suppl. 
SiLVER-weed, potentilla, or argentina, in botany, the name 
of a diftincT: genus of plants. See the articles Argentina 
and Pentaphylloides, Suppl. 
SILVERING (Cycl.)~- This is a fpecies of gilding, and may 
be done thus : take as much aqua fortis as you think there is 
occafion for, put it into a glafs, which fet in warm afh.es ; 
then put in your quantity of filver, after having beaten it very 
thin, and cut it into little flireads. When the filver is dif- 
folved, take it off the afties; and, mixing that liquid with 
as much white tartar as will make it like parte ; rub with this 
mixture the metal you want to filver. Copper, brafs, or any 
other metal may be thus made to appear like filver itfelf. 



Copper, brafs, fleel, or iron may be filmred, fo as not to 
come off, unlefs made red-hot, in the following manner. 
Take urine which is made in the morning, cover it, and 
let it ftand a whole month, and it will ferment; put it after- 
wards into an earthen pot, and let it boil ; fkirn it, and when 
the third part is evaporated, take to two pints of urine one 
ounce of tartar, and one ounce of galiz-ftone ; mix them all 
together, and let them boil once up. When you would fil- 
ver any metal, rub it well with brick-duft on a wet woollen 
rag, till it is clean and fine, then put it twenty-four hours in 
the prepared urine ; afterwards dry it, and where you defign 
to filver y rub it over with quick-filver, which muft be laid 
on thin with an iron fpatula that has alfo lain two hours in 
urine. The quick-filver thus laid on, muft be then rubbed 
on with a foft woollen rag, and it will make a tine filver- 
ing. 

Brafs may befilvered, by boiling it with filings of good pew- 
ter and white tartar, in equal quantities. There are feveral 
other methods of filvering, for which fee Smith's Laboratory, 
p. 37. feq. 

SINGLE (Suppl.) — Single, among fportfmen, the tail of a 
buck, or any of the deer kind. Ruft. Di£t. in voc. 

SISON, the officinal name of a fpecies oifium. See the arti- 
cle SlUM, Suppl. 

SKEETS, in the fea language, narrow oblong ladles, forwet- 
: ing the fails or fides of a fliip. Blanckley's Nav. Expof. 

p. 152. 
SICEPE, or Skuttle, in country affairs, a fort of flat, 

broad bafket for winnowing of corn. Di£t. Ruft. in voc 
SKIDS, wooden fenders laid on the outfide of a fliip for the 

conveniency of hoifting things into the fliip. Blanckley's 

Nav. Expof. p. 152. 
SKREEN. See Screen, Append. 
SLEEPER, in zoology, a name peculiarly given to the dbr- 

raoufe, or mus avellanorum of authors. See the article 

Mus, Suppl. 
Sleeper, in building, a name ufed for the oblique rafter that 

lies in a gutter. Build. Difl. in voc. 
SLIPPER (Suppl.) — Lady's Slipper, the Englifh name of a 

genus of plants, called by botanifts helleborine. See the article 

Helleborine, Suppl. 
Slipper is alfo a name fometimes ufed for a plinth. See the 

article Plinth, Cycl. 
SLOTH, in zoology. See Sloath, Suppl. 
SNAIL, in the hiftory of infects, the Englifli name for the 

Umax. See the articles Snail, Suppl. and Limax, Ap- 
pend. 
Snail is alfo the name of the animal inhabiting many kinds of 

fliells, as the patella, cochlea, nerite, buccinum, turbo, tfo- 

chus, voluta, murex, purpura, lyra, and concha veneris. Hill, 

Hift. Anim. p. 114. See thearticles Patella, Cochlea, 

Snail trefoil. Seethe article Trefoil, infra. 
SNAKE (Suppl.) — Coacb-whip-Sti ake, the name by which 
fome call a fpecies of coluber. Seethe article Coluber, Append* 
Corn-&NAtLE, the name of another fpecies of coluber. 
Necl-lace-S^AKE, the Englifli name of the natrix tprquata 

of zoologifts. See the article Natrix, Suppl. 
Sand-S^AKE, the Englifh name of a kind of ferpent 
found in Lybia, and fome parts of Italy. See the article 
Ammodytes, Suppl, 
Snake-to*, arijlolocbia, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, otherwife called birthwort. See the article Aristo- 
lochia, Suppl. 
RattleS^AKE-root, a name fometimes given to polygala, sl 
diftindl: genus of plants. See the article P-olygala, Suppl. 
SNAP-tree, adhaioda, in botany, the name of a diftincT: 

genus of trees. See the article Adhatoda, Suppl. 
SNEAD, or Sneath, in country affairs, the handle of a 

fcythe, or the like tool. Ruft. Didl. in voc, 
SNEEZE-mw?, ptarmJca, in botany, the Englifli name of 
a diftin£t genus of plants. See the article Ptarmica, 
Suppl. 
SNET, among fportfmen, denotes the fat of all kinds of deer. 

Ruft. Diet, in voc. 
SNIPE (Suppl.)— Mire-SxiTZ.; the name ufed in fome parts 
of the kingdom for the ardea flellaria, or bittern. See the 
article Bittefu, Suppl. 
S*iiPE-bWs, in the fea language, a kind of hooks ufed for 
fattening the axel-trees of the chain-pumps to the bitts. 
Blanckley's Nav. Expof. 
SNOW-^, the Englifh name of a diftina genus of plants, 
according to Limiaius, who calls it galantbus, but is made 
onlj a fpecies of narcijfi-leucoium by Tournefort. See the 
article Narcisso-Leucoium, 8&pph 
Sxow-drop-tree, the Englifli name of a genus of trees, 
called by botanifts chionantbus. See the article Chionan- 
thus, Append. 
SO AP '-berry-tree, fapindus, in botany, the name of a genus 

of trees. See the article Sapindus. Suppl. 
SoAP-ivort, the Englifli name of the faponaria of botanifts. 

See Saponaria, Append. 
SOAR (Suppl.) — SoAR-age, i in falconry, denotes the firft 
year of a hawk's ase, Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

SOLAN- 
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SOLANDERS, in farriery. SccMalanders, Cycl 

&OLANOIDES, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
called by Linnseus rivinia. See the article Rivinia. Suppl. 

SOLDIER (Suppl.) — Not only humanity but intereft require 
that great care mould be taken of the health oifoldiers. Much 
instruction may be drawn for this purpofe from Dr. Pringle's 
excellent treatife, called obfervations on the difeafes of the 
army. He there remarks, that the circumftances of foldiers 
in time of war, differ from thofe of other people, in that they 
are more expofed to the injuries of the weather, and always 
crouded together, whether in camp, barracks, or hofpitals : 
wherefore the moil: general divifion of thefe diftempers, may 
be into fuch as arife from the intemperature of the weather, 
andthofe from infection. 

Military difeafes depending on the weather, are reducible 
to two forts, WZ. to thofe of fummer, and to thofe of win- 
ter. However, as expofitions to cold are unavoidable upon 
the firft encampment, as alfo for fome time before the army 
ufually goes into winter-quarters, the winter diforders begin- 
ning about the end of autumn, will not entirely ceafe before 
the fummer is well advanced; and, on the other hand, as 
the heats of fummer and damps of autumn difpofe the body to 
ficknefs, the camp-diftempers are never quite over with the 
campaign, but continue fome time after the troops retire 
into winter-quarters. 

The fummer difeafes are all of a bilious or putrid nature-, as 
thofe of winter are inflammatory. See Bilious and Inflam- 
matory, Append. 

Difeafes ^Soldiers, arifing from heat and cold. See the 
articles Heat and Cold, Append. 

Diet g/Soldiers. See Diet, Append. 

Excrcife g/Soldiers. See Exercise. See' alfo the articles 
Camp, Hospital, Fever, kc. 

Frejh'water Soldier, a name given in feveral parts of Eng- 
land to the Jlratiotes, a diftinct genus of plants, called by 
Boerhaave aloides. See the article Stratiotes, Append. 

SOLEMN acceptance. See Acceptance, Cycl. 

SOLIDAGO, in the Lirmaeafi fyftem of botany, the name of 
a very comprehenfive genus of plants, taking in the virga 
aurea of Tournefort, with feveral fpecies of the jacobaa of 
the fame author. Linn&i Gen. Plant, p. 403. See the article 
Virga aurea, Suppl 

The great characterittic of this genus, is, that the receptacle 
is naked, the down fimple, the fquamse of the cup imbrica- 
ted, and the radii of the corollulse about five. 

SOLINE, among carpenters, ajoift, rafter, or piece of wood, 
either flit orfawed, wherewith the builders lay their ceilings. 
Build. Diet, in voc. 
The word is French. 

SOLOMON's _yW, the Englifh name of a dlftin£t genus of 
plants, called by botanifts polygonatum. See the article Po- 

LYGONATUM, Suppl. 

SOPES. Seethe article Soap, Cycl. and Suppl. 

SOPHIA chirurgorum, a name fometimes given to a fpecies 
of ftfymbrium. See the article Sisymbriu m, Suppl. 

SORREL (Suppl)— Wood Sorrel, the Englifh name of a 
genus of plants, called by botanifts lujuia, or oxys. See the 
article Oxys, Suppl. 

Indian Sorrel, a name fometimes given to ketmia.< See the 
article Ketmia, Suppl. 

SOURE-/^, or Sowre fop, in botany, a diftinct genus of 
plants, called by botanifts guanabanus and anona. See the 
article Anona, Suppl. 

SPACE (Cycl.) — Some authors have aflerted that Jpace is a fub- 
ftance. The Cartefians, who do not allow of any diftin&i- 
on between fpace and matter, were naturally enough led to 
the opinion, that fpace or extenfion was a fubftance. Others 
who admit a vacuum, and corifequently an effential diffe- 
rence between fpace and matter, aflert alfo that Jpace is a 
fubftance. Among thefe we "find s'Gravefande, Introd. ad 
Philof. f e ft. 19. 

Others put fpace into the fame clafs of beings as time and 
number ; that is, they make it to be no more than a notion 
of the mind. Hence, according to thefe authors, abfolute 
fpace, of which the Newtonians fpeak, is a mere chimera, 
See the writings of theMate bifhop of Cloyne, paffim. 

SPADE (Suppl.) — Spade alfo denotes any gelded bcaft, or a 
deer three years old. Ruff. Diet, in voc. 

SPAID, or Spayd, a term ufed by fportfmen for a red male 
deer that is three years old. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

SPANISH -broom, fparthtm, in botany. See the article Spar- 
tium, Suppl. 

SPANSHAKLE, aboard a fliip, a large clafp of iron, which 
goes, round the end of the davit upon the forecaftle. Blanck- 
ley, Naval Expofitor, p. 155. 

SPARING, among cock-fighters. See the article Sparring, 
Suppl. 

SPARROW (Suppl.)— -Reed-Sp arrow, the Englifh name of 
a. bird of the picus, or wood-pecker kind. See the article 
^.EED-fparrow, Suppl. 

SpARRow-bazvk, the Englifh name of the yellow-legged falco, 
with a white undulated breaff, and a fafciated brown tail. 
See the article Falco, Suppl. 

SPAT, a term ufed by the fiihermen for the fpawn of oyfters, 
which is caft in the month of May. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 
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SPE,AR-ffw«/, in botany, the Englifh name of the narrow- 
leaved, aromatic-fcented mint. See the articles Mint and 
Mentha,. Suppl. 

SPERGULA, fpurry, in the Linnrean fyftem of botany* 
makes a diftinct genus of plants, but is comprehended by 
Tournefort among the alfines. See the article Alsine, 
Suppl. 

SPHERES, polilhed fpherical maffes of a mixt metalline corn- 
pofition, ufed in optics. The manner of making them is 
as follows. Take of pure tin three pounds, copper one 
pound; melt thefe two metals together, and when infufion 
caft upon the mafs fix ounces of burnt tartar, and an ounce 
and half of fait petre ; and laftly, a quarter of an ounce of 
alum, and two ounces of arfemc : let all thefe matters eva- 
porate and burn away, and then caft the pure metal into 
the figure of afphere, and it will be capable of a high and 
elegant polifh. Neri's Art of Glafs, p. 166. 

SPIDER-^//, the Englifh name of feveral fpecies of murex. 
See the article Murex, Suppl. 

Spider-kw/, (Suppl) is alfo the name by which many call the 
epbemerum of botanical writers. See the article Epheme-* 

RUM, Suppl. 

SPIKES (Suppl.) — The word fpikes, among botanifts, denotes 

flowers fet thick above each other. Diet. Ruft. in voc, 
SpiKE-lavender. See the article Lavendula, Suppl. 

SPIKENARD, (Cycl) nardus, in botany. See the article 
Nardus, Suppl 

Ploughman's Spikenard, the Englifh name of a genus of 
plants, otherwife called conyza, and fiea-bane. See the article 
F^EA-banc, Suppl 

SPILES, in a fhip, are fmall wooden pins, which are driven 
into the nail-holes, when a fhip's fheathing is taken off. 
Blanckley, Naval Expofitor, p. 156. 

SPINACH (Suppl.)— Sirawberry-Sv 'IN ach, a name fometimes 
given to blite. See the article Blitum, Suppl 

SPINDLE (Suppl,)— The ftaff which fupports the vane at 
the maft-head, is likewife called a fpindle. Blanckley, Naval 
Expofitor, p. 156. 

Spindle-^//, the Englifh name of a fpecies of buccinum. 
See the article Trumpet-M Suppl. 

Spindle-Zw, the Englifh name of a genus of trees, called 
by botanifts euonymm. See the article Euonymu::, Suppl. 

African SpiNDLE-/r«, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, 
called euonymoides and celajlrus by authors. See the article 
Celastrus, Append. 

SPINDLING, a term ufed by gardeners for the firft appear- 
ance or putting forth of flowers, ftems ; or their running 
up in length. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

SPIRKETT1NG, among fhip-carpenters, denotes ftrakes of 
thick plank wrought from the lower edge of each port to 
each deck refpectively within fide of the fhip. Blanckley, 
Naval Expofitor, p. 156. 

SPVT-dcep, a term ufed among farmers for a foil as deep as 
can be dug up at once with a fpit or fpade. Diet. Ruft. in 
voc. 

SPITTER, among fportfmen, a red male deer near two years 
old, whofc horns begin to grow up fharp and fpitwife. It 
is otherwife called a brocket and pricket. Ruft. Diet, in 
voc. 

SPLEEN-ziwrf, a name fometimes ufed for a genus of plants s 
called by botanifts afplcnium, and in Englifh more commonly 
milt-waft e. See the article Asplenium, Suppl. 

SPOON-i///, in ornithology, the Engliih name of the platea. 
See the article Platea, Suppl 

Svoovi-wort, a name by which fome call the cochlearia^ or 
fcurvy-grafs. See the article Cochlearia, Suppl 

SPRAINTS, among fportfmen, a term ufed for the dung of 
the otter. Ruft. Diet, in voc. _. r 

SPRAT, the Englifh name of the little clupea, with the lower 
jaw Iongeft, and the belly very acute. See the article Clu- 
pea, Suppl 

SPROUTS, a- word ufed by country people for fmall moots 
of old cabbage. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

SPUNK, a term ufed indifferently for half-rotten wood, match 
for guns, arid a fubftance growing on the fides of trees. 
Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

SPUR-y£c//, a name fometimes given to the little elevated co- 
chlea, with the edge of the volutions ferrated. See the ar- 
ticle Cochlea, Suppl 

SPURGE-e//w, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, call- 
ed by botanifts chameltza. See the article ChaMeljea, 
Suppl 

Szm-SpuRGE, a name by which fome call feveral fpecies of 
tithy?nalus. See the article Tithymalus, Suppl. 

SQUASH, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, called by 
authors melopepo. See the article Melopepo, Suppl 

SQUILL, fquiihi, in zoology, a large genus of animals, com- 
prehending the fhrimp or fquilta, properly fo called, the cray- 
fifli, the crab, and iobfter : all which, according to Dr. 
Hill, make one genus of infects, of the podaria kind. See 
the articles Insect, Suppl and Append, and Podaria, 
Append. 

The character :ft ics of this genus are, that they have ten 
legs, the forcmoft pair cheliform, or made for pinching and 

holding 
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holding things ; that they have only two eyes, and that the 

tail is foliated. 

The fquilla may be conveniently arranged under three fub- 

divifions. I. The fmaller long-tailed fquilla, commonly 

■called fhrimps. 2. The larger long-tailed fquilla, or the 

hbftcr and cray-fifh kind. 3. The ihort-tailed kind, called 

alio canceres, and in Englifh crabs. 

Of thofe denominated primps we have the following fpecies. 

I. The long-tailed fquilla, with the fnout ferrated above, 
and tridentated below. This is the common primp. 2. The 
long-tailed fquilla, with a fmooth fnout, called the fmooth- 
nCski Jhrimp. 3. The long-tailed fquilla, with a foft tail, 
and the ri^ht claw largeft. This is called the hermit. 4. The 
larger, long-fnouted kd.-fquilla. 5. The fmaller, narrow- 
fnouted fea- fquilla. 6. The frefh-water fmall fquilla. 

Gf the fecond order of fquilla, commonly called lobjlers, or 
cray-fifh, we have the following fpecies. I. The common 

■■•' labfter. 2. The thick-horned, llender-bodied labfter. 3. The 
fhort and broad-bodied labfter. 4. The very long-bodied 
labfter. 5. The fmall-bodied kbjler. 6. The great fea 
tray-fijh. 7. The cray-jijb with the fnout ferrated above, 
and with a fingle denticulation at the bafe. This laft fpe- 
cies, -though only three inches and an half in length, greatly 
approaches to the figure of the common labfter. 
Of thofe fquilla:, called crabs, ccmctres, there are the follow- 

■ ing fpecies. 1. The common large crab. 2. The wart- 
crab, cancer verrucous. 3. The fpiier-crab, or long-legged, 
(hort-tailed fquilla. 4. The king-crab, or molucca-crab, call- 
ed thefquilla c/ypeata. 5. The rough-bodied, fmooth-clawcd 
fquilla, called cancer mceas. 6. The fmooth and long-clawed 
crab, called by Johnfton the female of the common kind. 
7, The little fquall crab. 8. The little woolly crab. 9. The 
thick-bodied duck crab. 10. The round-bodied duck crab. 

II. The common, or oval-bodied duck era*. 12. The very 
long-armed duck crab. 13. The very fmall-bodied, rough, 
long-armed crab. 14. The lunar crab. 1 5. The florid crab. 
16. The frog crab. 17. The prickly and hairy, long-armed 
crab. 18. The great prickly, long-armed crab. 19. The 
fhort-bodied, reticulated crab. 20. The elliptic-bodied crab. 
21. The fmooth, long-legged crab. Vid. Hill, Hift. Anim. 
p. 28, fcq. and Table of Cruftaceous Animals, N' 18, 19, 
csV. 

Sojiil, fcilla, in botany, the Englifh name of a difiintt 
genus of plants. See the article Scilla, Append. 

Squill, fcilla, in botany, the Englifh name of a diftinct genus 
of plants, according to Linnaeus ; but comprehended under 
the ornitbogala by Tournefort. See the article Ornitho- 

GALUM, Sltppl. 

STAFF (Suppl.)— Shepherd's Staff, or Jliepberd's red, in bo- 
• " tany, the name of a genus of plants, called by botanifts 
clipfacus. See the article Difsacus, Suppl. 

STAG-beetle, in the hiflory of infeas, the Englifh name of 
a fpecies of fcarabaus, with ramofe horns. See the article 
Scarabjeus, Suppl. 

Stag's horn-tree, a name fomctimes given to the rhusj or 
fumach, a dilUnS genus of plants. See the article Rhus, 
Suppl. 

STAGGARD, among fportfmen, a young male deer only 
four years old. Ruff. Diet, in voc. 

STAINING (Suppl.)— Staining of ham. See the article 
Horn, Append. 

Staining of ivory. See Ivory, Append. 

STANDARD (Suppl.) — Standards, in fbip-building, a 
fort of knees fayed from the deck to the .fides of the fllip 
within board, to ftrengthen her. Blmdley, Naval Expofi- 
tor, in voc 

STAPHYL/EA, in the Linnaean fyftem of botany, the name 
of a genus of plants, called by Tournefort Jlaphylodendron. 
See thearticle Staphvlodendron, Suppl. 

STAPHYLINUS, in zoology, the name of a genus of four- 
winged flies, the antenna? of which are flender and filiform. 
There are two veficles fituated above the tail. The exte- 
rior wings are dimidiated and fhort. 

Of this genus there are a great many fpecies, diftinguifhed 
from each other by the colour of the fevera! parts of their 
bodies. Vid. Hill, Hift. Anim. p. 57. 

STAR (Suppl.)— Our excellent aftronomer, Dr. Bradley, had 
no fooner difcovered the caufe, and fettled the laws of the 
aberration of the fixed Jlars b , than his attention was again 
excited' by another new phenomenon, viz. an annual change 
of declination in fume of the fixed Jlars, which appeared 
to be fenfibly greater than a proceflion of the equinoctial 
points of §o' ; in a year, the mean quantity now ufually 
allowed by aftronomers, would have occafioned. — [ b See the 
article Light, Append] 

This apparent change of declination was obferved in the Jlars 
near the equinoctial colure ; and there appearing at the fame 
time an effect of a quite contrary nature, in (ome Jlars near 
the foiftitial colure, which feemed to alter their declination 
Jefs than a proceflion of 50" required, Dr. Bradley was 
thereby convinced, that all the phacnomena in the different 
Jlars could not be accounted for merely by fuppofing that 
he had affumed a wrong quantity for the proccilion of the 
oquinocfial points. He had alfo, after many trials, fufficient 
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reafon to conclude, that thefe fecond unexpected deviations 
of the Jlars were not owing to any imperfection of ; his in- 
ftruments. At length, from repeated obfervations, he be- 
gan to guefs at the real caufe of thefe phenomena. 
It appeared from the Doctor's obfervations, during his resi- 
dence at Wanned, that fome of the Jlars near the foiftitial 
colure had. changed their declinations 9" or 10" le(s than a 
proceflion of 50" would have produced ; and, at the fame 
time, that others near the equinoctial colure had altered 
theirs about the fame quantity more, than a like preceffion 
would have occafioned : the north pole of the equator feem- 
ino- to have approached the Jiars, which come to the me- 
ridian with the fun, about the vernal equinox and the winter 
folftice ; and to have receded from thofe, which come to 
the meridian with the fun, about the autumnal equinox and 
the fummer folftice. 

From the confideration of thefe circumftances, and the fi- 
tuation of the afcending node of the moon's orbit when, he 
firil began to make his obfervations, he fufpedicd that the 
moon's action upon the equatorial parts of the earth might 
produce thefe effects. For, if the precefhon of the equinox 
be, according to Sir Ifaac Newton's principles, caufed by 
the actions of the fun and moon upon thofe parts ; the plane 
of the moon's orbit being, at one time, above ten degrees 
more inclined to the plane of the equator, than at another; 
it was reafonable to conclude, that the part of the whole an- 
nual preceflion, which arifes from her action, would in dif- 
ferent years be varied in its quantity ; whereas the plane 
of the ecliptic, wherein the fun appears, keeping always 
nearly the fame inclination to the equator, that part of the 
preceffion, which is owing to the fun's action, may be the 
fame every year ; and from hence it would follow, that 
although the mean annual preceflion, proceeding from the 
joint actions of the fun and moon, were 5°"» vct the ap- 
parent annual preceflion might fomctimes exceed, and fome- 
times fall fhort of that mean quantity, according to the va- 
rious fituations of the nodes of the moon's orbit. 
In the year 1727, the moon's afcending node was near -the 
beginning of Aries, and confequently her orbit was as much 
inclined to the equator, as it can at any time be ; and then 
the apparent annual preceflion was found, by the Doctor's 
firft year's obfervations, to be greater than the mean ; which 
proved, that the Jiars near the equinoctial colure, whofe 
declinations are moft of all affected by the preceflion, had 
changed theirs, above a tenth part more than a preceffion 
of 50" would have caufed. The fucceeding year's obferva- 
tions proved the fame thing ; and in three or four years time 
the difference became Co confiderable, as to leave no room 
to fufpect that it was owing to any imperfection either of the 
inftrument, or obfervations. 

But fome of the Jiars, that were near the foiftitial. colure, 
having appeared to move, during the fame time, in a man- 
ner contrary, to what they ought to have done, by an increafe 
of the preceftions ; and the deviations in them being as re- 
markable as in the others, it was evident that fomething 
more than a mere change in the quantity of the preceffion 
would be requifite to folve this part of the phenomenon. 
Upon comparing the obfervations of Jiars near the foiftitial 
colure, that were almoft oppofite to each other in right af- 
cenfion, they were found to be equally affected by this caufe. 
For whilft y Draconis appeared to have moved northward, 
the fmall Jlar, which is the 35th Camelopardali Hevelii,. in 
the Britifh. catalogue, feemed to have gone as much towards 
the fouth j which fhewed, that this apparent motion in both 
thofe Jiars might proceed from a nutation in the earth's 
axis ; whereas the comparifon of the Doctor's obfervations 
of the fame Jiars, formerly enabled him to draw a different 
conclufion, with refpect to the caufe of the annual aberra- 
tions ar-ifmg from the motion of light. For the apparental- 
terati'on in y Draconis, from that caufe, being as great again 
as in the other fmaller, proved, that that did not proceed 
from a nutation of the, earth's axis; as, on., the contrary, 
this may. Upon making the like comparifon between, the 
obfervations of other Jiars, that lie nearly oppofite in right 
afcenfion, whatever their fituations were with refpect to the 
cardinal points of the equator, it appeared, that their change 
of declination was nearly equal, but contrary ; and fuch as 
a nutation or motion of :tbe earth's axis would .effect. 
The moon's afcending node being got back towards the 
beginning of Capricorn in the year 1732, the Jlars near the 
equinoctial colure appeared about that time to change their 
declinations no more than a preceflion of 50" required ; 
whilft fome of thofe near the foliiitial colure altered theirs 
above 2" in a year lefs than they ought. Soon after the an- 
nual change of declination of the former was perceived to 
be diminifhed, fo as to become lefs than what 50" of pre- 
ceflion would caufe; and it continued to dimihiih till the 
year 1736, when the moon's afcending node was about the 
beginning of Libra, and her orbit had the leaft inclination 
to the equator. But by this time, fome 0/ the Jiars near 
the foiftitial colure had altered their declinations 18" lefs, 
fmce the year 1727, than they ought to have done from a 
preceffion of 5c". For y Draconis, which in thofe nine 
years fhould have gone about 8" more foutherly, was obferved 
2 in 
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in 1736, to appear 10" more northerly than it did in the 
year 1727. 

As this appearance in y Draconis indicated a diminution of 
the inclination of the earth's axis to the plane of the eclip- 
tic, and as feveral aftronomers have fuppofed that inclination 
to diminifh regularly ; if this phenomenon depended upon 
fuch a caufe, and amounted to 18" in nine years, the ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic would, at that rate, alter a whole mi- 
nute in thirty years ; which is much fafter than any obfer- 
vations before made, would allow. The Doctor had there- 
fore rcafon to think that fome part of this motion at leaft, 
if not the whole, was owing to the moonV action upon the 
equatorial parts of the earth ; which he conceived might 
caufe a libratory motion of the earth's axis. But as he was 
unable to judge, from only nine years obfervations, whether 
the axis would entirely recover the fame pofition that it had 
in the year 1727, he found it necefiary to continue his ob- 
fervations through a whole period of the moon's nodes ; 
at the end of which he had the fat is faction to fee, that the 
Jiars returned into the fame pofitions again, as if there had 
been no alteration at all in the inclination of the earth's 
axis : which fully convinced him that he had guefl'ed rightly 
as to the caufe of the phasnomenon. This circumftance 
proves likewife, that if there be a gradual diminution of 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, it does not arife only from an 
alteration in the pofition of the earth's axis, but rather from 
fome change in the plane of the ecliptic itfelf : hecaufe the 
Jiars, at the end of the period of the moon's nodes, appeared 
in the fame places, with refpect to the equator, as they 
ought to have done, if the earth's axis had retained the 
fame inclination to an invariable plane. 
The Doctor having communicated thefe obfervations, and 
his fufpicion of their caufe, to the late Mr. Machin, that 
excellent geometer foon after fent him a table, containing 
the quantity of the annual preceflion in the various pofiti- 
ons of the moon's nodes, as alio the correfponding nutations 
of the earth's axis ; which was computed upon the fuppofi- 
tion that the mean annual preceflion is 50", and that the 
whole is governed by the pole of the moon's orbit only : 
and therefore Mr. Machin imagined that the numbers in the 
table would be too large ; as, in fact, they were found to be. 
But it appeared that the changes which Dr. Bradley had ob- 
ferved, both in the annual preceflion and nutation, kept the 
fame law, as to increasing and decreafing, with the numbers 
of Mr. Machin's table. Thofe were calculated upon the 
fuppofition, that the pole of the equator, during a period 
of the moon's nodes, moved round in the periphery of a 
little circle, whofe center was 23 29' diftant from the pole 
of the ecliptic : having itfelf alfo an angular motion of 50" 
in a year, about the fame pole. The north pole of the 
equator was conceived to be in that part of the fmall circle, 
which is fartheft from the north pole of the ecliptic, at the 
time when the moon's afcending node is in the beginning 
of Aries : and in the oppofite point of it, when the fame 
node is in Libra. 

If the diameter of the little circle, in which the pole of the 
equator moves, be fuppofed equal to 18"; which is the 
whole quantity of the nutation, as collected from Dr. Brad- 
ley's obfervations of thenar y Draconis ; then all the phe- 
nomena in the feveral jiars which he obferved will be very 
nearly folved by his hypothefis. But for the particulars of 
his folution, and the application of his theory to the practice 
of aftronomy, we muft refer to the excellent author him- 
felf b ; our intention being only to give the hiftory of the 
invention. — { b See Phil. Tranf. N e 4?5.] 
The corrections arifing from the aberration of light, and 
from the nutation of the earth's axis, muft not be neglected 
in aftronomical obfervations; fince fuch neglects might pro- 
duce errors of near a minute in the polar diftances of fome 
Jiars. See Phil. Tranf. loc. cit. p 26. 
As to the allowance to be made for the aberration of light, 
Dr. Bradley aflures us, that having again examined thofe of 
his own obfervations, which were molt proper to determine 
the tranfverfe axis of the ellipfis, which czch Jtar feems to 
defer ibe, he found it to be ncareft to 40"; and this is the 
number he makes ufe of in his computations relating to the 
nutation. Ibid. p. 23. 

Monfieur d'Alembert has pubiifhed a treatife, intitled, Re- 
chercbes fur la preceffion des equinoxes et fur la nutation de la 
tern dans le fyjhme Newt omen, 4W. Paris, 1749. The cal- 
culations of this learned gentleman agree, in general, with 
Dr. Bradley's obfervations. But Monfieur d'Alembert finds, 
that the pole of the equator defcrihes an ellipfis in the hea- 
vens, the ratio of whofe axes is as 4 to 3'; whereas, ac- 
cording to Dr. Bradley, the curve defcribed is either a circle, 
or an ellipfis, the ratio of whofe axes is as 18 to 16 d . 
— [ c Journal. Britan. par Monfieur Maty, Jan. 1750, p. 93. 
* Phil. Tranf. ibid. p. 35.] 

Dr. Bradley e fays, in genera!, that experience has taught 
him that the obfervations of {\ich Jiars as lie neareft the ze- 
nith, generally agree beft with one another, and are there- 
fore the fittelf, to prove the truth of any hypothefis. — [' Phil. 
Tranf. loc. cit. p. 29.J 

From the refult of the comparifon of our befi modern ob- 
Aptend, Vol. II. 



fcrvationsj with fuch as were formerly made with arty tole- 
rable degree of exactnefs, there appears to have been a real 
change in the pofition of fome of the fixed Jiarsy with re- 
fpect to each other ; and fuch as feems independent of any 
motion in our fyftem, and can only be referred to fome mo- 
tion in the Jiars themfelves. Arcturus affords a ftrong proof 
of this: for if its prefent declination be compared with its 
place, as determined either by Tycho or Flamfteed, the dif- 
ference will be found to be much greater, than what can 
be fufpected to arife from the uncertainty of their obferva- 
tions. 

It is reafonable to expect, that other inftances of the like 
kind muft alfo occur among the great number of viCible Jiars ; 
becaufe their relative pofitions may be altered by various 
means. For if our own folar fyftem be conceived to change 
its place with refpect to abfolute fpace, this might, in pro- 
cefs of time, occafion an apparent change in the angular 
diftances of the fixed Jiars: and in fuch a cafe, the places 
of the neareft Jiars being more affected than of thofe that are 
very remote, their relative pofition might feem to alter, 
though the Jiars themfelves were really immoveable. And, 
on the other hand, if our fyftem be at reft, and any of the 
Jiars really in motion, this might likewife vary their apparent 
pofitions ; and the more fo, the nearer they are to us, or 
the fwifter their motions are, or the more proper the directi- 
on of the motion is to be rendred perceptible by us. Since 
then the relative places of the Jiars may be changed from 
fuch a variety of caufes, confidering the amazing diftance at 
which it is certain fome of them are placed, it may require 
the obfervations of many ages, to determine the laws of the 
apparent changes, even of a fingle _/?#;•: much more diffi- 
cult, therefore, muft it be to fettle the laws relating to all 
the moft remarkable Jiars. 

When the caufes which affect the places of all the Jiars In, 
general are known ; fuch as the preceflion, aberration, and 
nutation ; it may be of Angular ufe, to examine nicely the 
relative fituations of particular Jiars; and efpecially of thofe 
of the greatcft luftre, which, it may be prefumed, lie neareft 
to us, and may therefore be fubject to more fenfible changes, 
either from their own motion, or from that of our fyftem. 
And if, at the fame time that the brighter_/fan" are compared 
with each other, we likewife determine the relative pofitions 
of fome of the fmalleft that appear near them, whofe places 
can be afcertained with fufficient exactnefs ; we may perhaps 
be able to judge to what caufe the change, if any be ob- 
fervable, is owing. The uncertainty that we are at prefent 
under, with refpect to the degree of accuracy wherewith 
former aftronomers could obferve, makes us unable to de- 
termine feveral things relating to this fubject : but the im- 
provements, which have of late years been made in the me- 
thods of taking the places of the heavenly bodies, are fo 
great, that a few years may hereafter be fufficient to fettle 
fome points, which cannot now be fettled, by comparing 
even the earlieft obfervations with thofe of the prefent age. 
See Dr. Bradley, in Phil. Tranf. N° 485. 

St AR-apple, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, called by 
botanifts cainito and chryfophyllum. See the article Chry- 
sophyllum, Snppl. 

$>TAR-thiflle, the Englifh name of a fpecies of centaury, called 
by fome calcitrapa. See the article Centaure a, Append. 

STARCH (Cycl.)-ln the hiftory of the royal Academy of 
Sciences 1739, p. 24, Edit. Paris, a kind of Jl 'arch is men- 
tioned, made of potatoes and red truffles. By the fhort ac- 
count there given, this Jiarch feems not to be fo good as 
the common, but might be of ufe in cafe of a fcarcity of 
wheat. 

STARLING, the Englifh name of a genus of birds, called by 
authors Jlurnu s. Some, crroneoufly, account it a fpecies of 
turdusy or thrufh. 

Of this genus there is only one fpecies, which is the Jiarling^ 
the beak of which is of a fubulated figure, depreffed in an 
angulated manner, and obtule at the extremity ; and it's 
tongue is marginated and acute. It is of the fize of the 
common black-bird. The beak is near half an inch long, 
and is yellow in the male, and brown in the female. The 
general colour is black, but variegated with fpots of grey; 
and the tips of the feathers of the neck and back are yel- 
lowifh. It has alfo various other tinges, according to the 
light it is fecn in. The wing and tail-feathers are brown, 
with fome yellow at their edges. Hilly Hift. of Animals, 
p. 496. 

STEEL (Suppl.)— -The manner of hardening Jicel for magne- 
tical bars, which Mr. Canton ■ fays proved better than any 
other he could meet with, is as follows: Cut a fufficient 
quantity of the leather of old fhoes into very fmall pieces ; 
provide an iron pan, a little exceeding the length of a bar, 
and wide enough to lay two fide by fide without touching 
each other or the pan, and at leaft an inch deep. This pan 
is to be nearly half filled with the bits of leather, upon which 
the two bars are to be laid, a fmall wire being fattened to 
the end of each to take them out by. Then fill the pan 
quite with the leather, and place it on a gentle flat fire, co- 
vering and furrounding it with charcoal. The pan being 
brought to fome what more than a red heat, and kept fo for 
C c about 
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about half an hour, the bars are to be fuddenly quenched 
in a large quantity of cold water. — [* See Method of mak- 
ing artificial magnets, Lond. 1751-] 

For the expanfion of pel by heat, fee the article Heat, 
Append. 

STKLLULARIA, in the Linnrean fyftem of botany, the 
name of a genus of plants, called by Tournefort alfine. See 
the article Alsine, Suppl. 

STlCK-a-door, a name fometimes ufed for the Jloecbas, See 
the article Stoechas, Suppl. ■ 

STILLATORY, a name fometimes ufed for a ftill-houfe. See 
the article $TiLL-fau&, Suppl. 

STILOBATUM, in architecture, denotes the body of the 
pedeftal of any column. See Pedestal, CycL 

STIRK, or Sturk, a word ufed among country people for a 
young ox or heifer. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

STITCH -wort, a name fometimes given to the alfme, oxjlel- 
lular'ta of botanifts, otherwife called chkkweed. See the ar- 
ticle Alsine, Suppl. 

STITHY, or Stu-jhy, is ufed either for a fmith's anvil, or 
a difeafe in oxen, cauung the (kin to ftick fo clofe to the 
ribs that they cannot ftir. Ruft. Di£t. in voc. 

STIVER, a Dutch coin, twenty of which make a guilder. 
See the article Coin, CycL 

STOCK-July-Jlower (Suppl.)— Dwarf Stock.- July-power, a 
name given by fome to the befperis. See the article He- 
speris, Suppl. 

STOECHAS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
printed Jiaechas in the Supplement by an error of the pr.efs. 
See Stjechas, Suppl. 

STOMATIA, in zoology, the name of a genus of fhell- 
fifh, frequently confounded with the ear-jhclt. See the ar- 
ticle EAR-Jbell, Suppl. 

The fhell of the pmaiia is formed of one piece, has no 
perforations in any part of its furface, and is of a depreffed, 
flat figure ; and its mouth is the moft patent of all the uni- 
valve fhells, the limpet only excepted. It has a fhort fpiral 
turn running into the mouth at the head. 
There are feveral fpecies of this genus. See Hill, Hift. 
Anim, p. 1 19, feq. 

STONE (CycL) — We have not only accounts of pnes of va- 

. rious degrees of hardnefs taken out of the bladders of per- 
fons affected with this terrible maladv, but even of extra- 
neous matter lodged within, and ferving for the nucleus of 
thofepnes. Thus, in the Philofophical Tranfactions, there 
is an account of a boy who for a long time voided hair by 
urine, and afterwards being troubled with the Jlone, on be- 
ing cut for it, thepne taken away was very hard and heavy, 
and of the bignefs of a goofe's egg : it was covered with a 
cruft, looking like the mortar of an old wall, and this was 
full of cracks and chinks, out of every one of which there 
was found to grow hair. 

The hairs, which he had been ufed to void by urine, cer- 
tainly grew alfo out of the clefts of this Jlone, for they would 
often hang out at the end of the penis j and on pulling them 
away, feemed to grow fait to fomething, and to be pulled 
out by the roots. 

In another boy of about five or fix years of age, who was 
cut for the Jlone, the Jlone taken out being broken by acci- 
dent, there was difcovered within it a piece of flint, of the 
fhape and figure, as well as bignefs, of a common piftol 
flint. This ferved as the nucleus to the other ftony matter 
which encrufted it over. It is utterly impoffible that a 
flint, of this fhape, fhould have been formed in the bladder, 
nor is it eafy to account for its coming there ; the boy muft 
have fwallowcd it at fome time, but then its making its way 
into the bladder, is a very hard matter to account for. A 
perfon, who ufed himfelf to fwallow piftol bullets, is record- 
ed in the fame place to have voided them by urine, crufted 
over with Jiony matter ; but all this is equally hard to ac- 

• count for. Philof. Tranf. N° 266. p. 688. 
Dr. Cheyne fays, that foap lees, foftened with a little oil of 
fweet almonds, drunk about a quarter of an ounce twice a 
day, on a fading ftomach ; or fuap and egg-fhell pills, with 
a total milk and feed diet, and Briftol-water ; will either 
diffolve the Jlone in the kidneys or bladder, or make it 
eafy. See Nat. Meth. of Curing, p. 266. 
We often meet with hiftories, in medical writers, of the 

Jlone, or human calculus, making its way through unufual 
places, as the perineum, fcrotum, C5Y. See Philof. Tranf. 
N" 456. 

Mr. le Dran afiurcs us, when a fmall Jlone is lodged in the 
neck of the bladder, the patient only is pained in pitting till 
the firft drops of the urine come awav; when the J? one is 
large, his greateft pain is while the laft drops are evacuat- 
ed; but when the difficulty of urining depends on the dif- 
eafes of the coats oi' the bladder, the pain continues all the 
time of the evacuation. By obferving tbefe fymptoms, he 
has declared people to have no pus in the bladder, after 
feveral others had allured them there was a Jlone ; and his 
opinion was confirmed by probing with the catheter. He 
names one inftanee of tins, in a perfon who had laboured 
under what he calls a contracted hardened bladder, whom 
he cured after feveral bleedings and purges, by injecting 
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into the bladder a decoction of marlh-mallow roots and^Iin- 
feed, which he changed afterwards for barley-water, with 
fome honey of rofes. By thefe he removed the pain, and 
brought the bladder, which at firft could fcarce contain two 
fpoonfuls of liquor, to the ordinary capacity. 
We have an account, in the Philofophical Tranfadtions, of 
a Jlone weighing above ten ounces, taken out of the bladder 
of a large maftif: on cutting the Jlone afunder, a piece of 
dog-grafs was found in its center. V id. Philof. Tranfact. 
N" 482. fea. 1. 

We read of a Jlone in the bladder formed on a needle. See 
Med. Eft. Edinb. Vol. IV. art. 16. 

Mr. Hales is of opinion that all paffable pnes, which have 
lately fallen from the kidneys into the bladder, and which 
have broken off from larger ones, might readily and cafily 
be brought out thence, by conveying into the empty bladder, 
by a catheter, fome very mucilaginous fubftance, fuch as 
fyrup of marfh- mallows, or a folution of gum arabic, or 
barley-water : fuch fubftances would bring away the Jlones 
foon, and with great eafe to the patient; and thereby not 
only prevent much pain by the fruitlefs endeavours to bring 
them away with the weak force of the urine, but alfo ef- 
fectually fecure the patient from the danger of their growing 
too big to come away, by long continuing in the bladder. 
Phil. Tranf. N° 477. 

Pitcarn recommends the ufe of milk for common drink, in 
the Jlone, with barley-water and a little fugar. He adds, 
that he cannot give any better reafon why milk is fervice- 
able to nephritics, than becaufe the fame is always found 
ferviceable to gouty perfons. The fymptoms of both dif- 
eafes are the fame, excepting what relates to the parts af- 
fected. 

Dr. Mead feems to think, that the proximate cau/e of this 
difeafe is a tartarous fait conveyed out of the blood into the 
fmall ducts of the kidneys : for it is the nature of thefe falts 
to contain a conliderable quantity of that fubtile matter 
which Newton * has fhewn to be the caufe of the cohefion 
of bodies. Thus, the calculus is a fubftance compefed of 
earth and a very large lhare of air concreted in the renal 
ducts; and either remains therein, or drops down into the 
urinary bladder. 

As to the method of cure the Doctor obferves, to prevent 
thofe falts from fhooting into cryftals, lixivial falts feem 
to be very proper. Next to keep the cryftals from coa- 
lefcing into a calculous fubftance, oily medicines are very 
efficacious ; and this rule ought to take place with regard 
to diet as well as medicines. 

But when calculous concretions are actually formed in the 
kidneys, and are to be brought away by the ureters, the 
cafe requires very prudent management. It is a very com- 
mon error in practice to give ftrong forcing diuretics with 
an imaginary view of driving out the gravel with the urine : 
whereas this intention is anfwered with greater fafety in moft 
cafes by relaxing and lubricating medicines ; efpecially, if 
in cafe of violent pain, bleeding be premifed, and anodynes 
interfperfed. For a Jlone is never forced out while the pa- 
tient is in great torture ; though when the pain ceafes it 
fometimes comes away unexpectedly, and almofl of its own 
accord, with the urine; and the reafon of this is, that pain 
conirringes the fibres of the parts, which refume their na- 
tural ftate, and perform their functions properly when the 
troublefome fenfation is over. Wherefore three or four 
grains of opium, diflblved in five or fix ounces of the com- 
mon decoction, may be given by way of clyfter ; which will 
greatly relieve the pain, and fometimes procure greater ad- 
vantages. However, there are conjunctures, after the pain 
is abated, when powerful diuretics may be adminiftred ; but 
with this precaution, that as foon as they have had their 
effect, they are no longer to be continued.— [* See Life of 
Mr. Boyle prefixed to his works.] 

All this while the body fhould constantly be kept open : 
wherefore, in cafe of coftivenefs, it will be expedient to 
give clyfrers, and fometimes to purge gently with infufion 
of fena and manna : but ftrong cathartics are to be a- 
voided. 

Of the lubricating medicines abovementioned, the chief are 
oil of fweet almonds, fyrup of marfh-mallows, emulfions 
made with almonds, and the like ; to which may be added, 
the ufe of the warm bath. But among the powerful diu- 
retics, turpentine and foap are the beft. 
Such is the courfe to be purfued in the paroxyfm of the dif- 
eafe. But out of it the patient fhould ufe bodily exercife, 
efpecially riding every day, but fo as not to fatigue : his food 
fhould be mild, and of eafy digeftion ; and his drink either 
fmall wine and water, or new foft ale ; which will be ren- 
dered better and wholfomer, if ground-ivy leaves be infufed 
in it, while it is working. Mead is likewife a proper drink ; 
for honey is an excellent diuretic. A fpoonful alfo of honey 
in a glafs or two of the infufion of marfh-mallows roots, 
is an admirable cleanfer of the kidneys, if ufed for a con- 
ftancy. The wines ought to be the fofteft and fmootheft 
that can be had ; and the lighteft, cleareft river, or 
running water, is preferable to all other. For, as Pliny * 
fays, thofe fprings are particularly condemned, the waters 

of 
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of which line the vefTels, in which they are boiled, with 
thick crufts.— [" Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. 31. cap. 3.] See the 
articles LiTHONTRiPTic and Lithotomy, Append. 
But particular care fliould be taken, not to put the patient 
into a courfe of .powerful diuretics, with a view of prevent- 
ing the gravel from concreting in the kidneys : becaufe, 
whatever great tilings may be (aid of this fort of medicines 
, foy. ignorant pretenders, they certainly injure the parts by 

"their heat and acrimony. Mead, Monk. & Pract. Med. 
p. 191, feq. 

The Leipfic Acts give a very remarkable inftance of /tones 
in the blood vefTeJs, difcovered by accident on opening a 
1 vein in' the. arm : the furgeoh finding it neceftary to make 
a large 'orifice, feveral fmall but very hard /tones were dif- 
charged at it with the blood. The patient was a man of 
feventy two years of age. 
■Stones in animals. We meet with great variety of forms 
and appearances in the Jhnes produced by different animals, 
and in their different parts, Wedelius defcribes a vaft 
number of various kinds taken from dogs, hogs, cows, and 
. other animals which he had opened : hut the raoft lingular 
inftance is of one which was taken from a cow, and was 
of the. colour of burnifhed gold. Dr. Lifter confirms this 
lingular obfervation with another of a like kind, that came 
within his own knowledge : this was of two hundred fmall 
globulary/owj, the largeft not exceeding the fize of a fmall 
tare, and the fmaller not bigger than pins heads. They 
were covered with a frothy fubftance in the bladder, and 
adhered to one fide of it; but when cleaned and dried, 
they refembled feed pearl in lhape, and were of a fine gold 
colour. They were finely polifhed, even when viewed by 
the microfcope ; and when broken, and examined in the 
fame manner, it was found to be only a thin (kin of gold 
colour that covered them in this manner, their inner fubftance 
being co3rfe and opake, fomewhat rcfembling fugar-candy, 
but not fo fine. Wedel. Obferv. N' ic6. Philof. Tranf. 
N» 206. 

Corner Stones. See the article Corner, Append. 

STONB-Awai, a name by which fome writers call the alehi- 
milla, or ladies mantle. See the article Alchimilla, 
Suppl. 

STONE-mjjS, a name fometimes given to the fedum, or houfe- 
leek. See the article Sedum, Suppl. 

St 0SE-cr op-tree, in botany, the name by which fome call the 
blitum, or blite, of other authors. See the article Blitum, 
Suppl, 

STOOK, a term ufed in many parts of the kingdom for a 
fhock of corn, containing twelve fheaves. Ruff,, Diet, in 
voc. 

STOOL, (Suppl.) in fhip-building, the name of the fupporters 
of the poop and top lanterns. BlancMey, Naval Expofitor, 
in voc. 

STORAX-rw, in botany, the Englifh name of the Jiyrax. 
See the article St yr ax, Suppl. 

STORK, the name of a bird of the ardea, or heron kind. 
See the article Heron, Suppl. 

T\yeJlork has been defcribed under the name ciconia by fe- 
veral authors. See the article Ciconia, Suppl. 

STOVE (Suppl.) — Stoves, at fea, are fquare boxes made of 
planks, and lined with brick, for burning charcoal in to 
drefs the admiral's victuals. Blandley, Nav. Expof. 

STOVER, a word ufed by country people for ftraw or fodder 
for cattle. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

STRATIOTES, in the Linnasan fyftem of botany, the name 
of a diftinct genus of plants, the characters of which are 
thefe. The cup is a two-leaved ipatha, comprefled, obtufe, 
connivent, and carinated on each fide. Belide this, _there 
is alfo a periantbium, which is formed of a Angle leaf, di- 
vided into three fegments, and is erect and deciduous. The 
flower confifts of three obverfely cordated, erect and patent 
petals, of double the fize of the cup. The ftamina are twenty 
filaments, of the length of the pcrianthium, and inferted 
Into the receptacle. The anthers are fimple. The germen 
of the piftil itands under the receptacle of the perianthium. 
There are fix ftyles, divided each into two parts, and of the 
length of the ftamina. The ftigmata are fimple. The fruit 
is an oval berry, attenuated at each end, fomewhat hexae- 
dra], and contains fix cells. The feeds are numerous, ob- 
long, crooked, and as it were alated. 

There is only one known fpecies of this genus. Vid. Linnm 
Gen. Plant, p. 253. 

Stratiotes, in botany, is alfo a name by which fome 
call the hottonia of Linnaeus. See the article Hottonia, 
Suppl. 

STRAWBERRY -£/?/? Wis/i//, the name by which fome call 
the pentapbylloidcs of botanifts. See the article Penta- 

PHYLLOIDES, Suppl. 

Strawberry -blite. See the article Blitum, Suppl. 
S>TRAWBERRY-fpi?wch. See Spinach, fupra. 
STRICKLE, or Strickless, an inftrument for ftriking off 

the ovcr-meafure of corn, <s r c. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 
STUBBING, among farmers, is the pulling up of fhrubs, 

broom, hops, or the like, out of lands. Ruft. Diet, in 

voc. 
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STUBBLE, that part of the ftalks of corn which remains on. 
the land, after the com is reaped. 

STUFF, among joiners, &.c, a term ufed for the wood they 
work on. Build. Diet, in voc. 

STURGEON, the Englifh name of the Jlurlo of ichthyolo- 
gifts. See the article Sturio, Suppl. 

STURK, the fame with Jlirk. See the article Stirk, Append. 

STURLING, the Englifh name of a bird called by zoolo- 
gifts Jlurnus. See the article Sturnus, Suppl. 

STUTHY, the fame -with flit by. See the article Stithy, 
Append. 

STYE, in the management of fwine,- a place for keeping or 
fattening them. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

STYLOBATUM, in archite&ure, the fame with pedeftals. 
See the article Pedestal, Cyel. 

SUBSTANCE, {Cyd.) is ufually diftinguiflied into thinking 
and unthinking fubflatices. Of the former clafs is the hu- 
man foul; and of the latter, philofophers commonly con- 
fider matter only. But fome b reckon fpace among fub- 
Jlances. The Cartcfians confidcr fpace and matter as the 
fame. The Leibnitians put fpace in the fame clafs of being 
with number and time, and make them all alike notional. 
Leibnitz faid, agere ejl char s El er jubjlanti arum. — [ b s'Gravef- 
ande, Introd. ad Philof. feet. 19.] 

The idealifts deny matter to be a fubftance, making it a 
mere phenomenon. See bifhop Berkley's Dialogues. 
The materialifb, on the other hand, deny fpirit to be a 
fubftance. But as they cannot deny the exiftence of thought, 
as the idealifts deny the exiftence of matter, the materialifts 
are forced either to allow all matter to have perception, 
eflentially; or to fay, that it is fuperadded to matter, or a 
modification thereof. All which lead to inextricable diffi- 
culties. 

SUCCORY (Suppl.) — Got;/-Succory, the name by which 
fome call the chondrllla of botanifts. See the article Chon- 
drilla, Suppl. 

SUCCULENT plants, among botaniftr, thofe which are plump 
and full of juice. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

SUCKER, or SucK-ftjh, in ichthyology. See the article 
Remora, Suppl. 

S/ohV-Sucker, the Englifh name of a genus of fifties. See 
the article Petromyzon, Suppl. 

Great Sucker, the Englifh name of a fpecies of hirundo, or 
fwallow, with an undivided tail, and briftles at the mouth. 
See Hirundo, Suppl. 

The generality of authors have erroneoufly made this bird 
a fpecies of owl ; it much refembles the cuckow in fhape, 
and has been called the churn-owl, and caprimulgus* See 
the article Caprimulgus, Suppl. 

SUDORIFICS (Cyd. and Suppl.)— Sudorific* if taken in time, 
are the belt medicines for preventing inflammatory and fe- 
verifh diforders of all kinds. See the articles Fever and 
Inflammatory, Append. 

Dr. Pringle condemns the ufe of treacle, given with this 
intention, on account of its heating quality. However, he 
dbferves, that it is rendered more fudorific, and lefs narcotic, 
by adding ten grains of fait of hartfhorn to a common 
dofe, and promoting the fweat by a large draught of vine- 
gar-whey. Inftead of this compofition, two fcruples of fait 
of hartfhorn, faturated with about three fpoonfuls of com- 
mon vinegar, may be given at bed-time. Pringle t Obferv. 
'on the Difeafes of the Army, p. 131. 

SUGAR-cane, faccharum, in botany, the name of a diftinct 
genus of plants, according to Linnaeus. See the article 
Saccharum, Suppl. 

SULL, a word ufed in the weftern parts of England for a 
plough, Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

SULPHUR-u/jr/, the name by which peucedanum, or hog's 
fennel is fometimes called. See the article Peucedanum, 
Suppl 

SULTA,N-/?ci«r, a name fometimes ufed for the cyanus, cr 
blue bottle. See the article Cyanus, Suppl. 

SUMACH, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, called by 
botanifts rhus. See the article Rhus, Suppl. 

Csrlars Sumach, or myrtle Sumach, the name by which co- 
riaria, a diftinct genus of plants is fometimes called. See 
the article Coriaria, Append. 

Venetian Sumach, a name by which fome call the coccygria, 
or cottnus of botanifts. See the article Cotinus, Suppl. 

SUMMITS of flowers, the fame with the anthers, or tops 
of the ftamina. See the article Flower, Suppl. 

SXJN-flower (Suppl.) — Divarf Sun-flower, the Englifh name 
of ajrenus of plants, called by botanifts rudbeckia. See the 
article Rudbecki a, Append. 

Sus-fpurge, in botany. Seethe article Spurge, fupra. 

SUPERCILIUM terra. See Adiantum. 

SUPPLICATION, Jupplicatio, in antiquity, a religious fo- 
lemnity obferved on account of fome remarkable fuccefs a- 
gainft an enemy ; and efpecially when the army had con- 
ferred the title of imperator on their general, in whofe name 
the fenate ordered the temples to be opened for the re- 
ception of the people, and thanks to be rendered to the 
Gods. 

On 
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On fuch an occafion the imperator fent mefTcngers crowned 
with laurel with letters to the fenate, which were likewife 
adorned with laurel, to demand of them the title of irnpe— 
rotor-, and the honour of 'a fupplication. This folemnity con 
fitted in facrificing and feafting in the temples, with giving 
thanks to the gods for the fuccefs obtained, and praying 
for the continuance of their afliftance. At firft there were 
only a few days taken up in fuch feftivals; but afterwards 
they were increafed gradually, till they came to no lefs than 
fifty. On fubduing the Sabines, in the year of the city 304, 
a fupplication of one day only was ordained ; on the tak- 
ing of Veii, Camillus had a fupplication of four days de-' 
creed him ; Pompey had twelve on putting an end to the 
Mithridatic war ; Ca?far had fifteen, and afterwards twenty 
for reducing Gaul ; Oftavianus and Panfa had fifty days of 
[application for delivering the colony of Mutina. 

SWALLOW (Suppi.) — Sea-S w-allow, theEnglifh name of 
a genus of birds, called by authors Jlerna, See the article 
Sterna, Suppl. 

SWARTH, among country people, the fame with fwatb. See 
the next article. 

SWATH, (Cycl.) a word ufed by country people for a row 
of grafs or corn, as laid by the mower. Ruft. Di£t. in voc. 
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SWEALING a bog, a word ufed in fome parts of the king- 
dom for finging him. Ruft. Dicl. in voc. 

SWEATH, the fame with fwatb. See the article Swath, 
fupra. 

SWEET -apple. See the article Apple, fupra. 

Sweet- Johns. See the article Johns, fupra. 

Sweet- fFilliam of Barbadoes, the Englifh name of a genus of 
plants, called by botanifts quamoclit. Seethe article Qwa- 

MOCLIT, Suppl. 

Sweet- willow.. See the article Willow, infra. 

SWINE's crefs, a name given to a fpecies of nafturtium. See 

the article Nasturtium, Suppl. 
SWIVELS, a kind of rings made to turn round in a flaple, 

or other ring. Thefe are ufed when a fhip lies at her 

moorings ; alfo in tedders for cattle, that they may turn 

round without unwarping the tedder. 
SWORD-f/h, the Englifh name of the _xipbias, a genus of 

fifhes. See the article Xiphias, Suppl. 
SwoRD-^ra/j. SeeAcoRus, Cycl. 
SYMPHORICARPOS, in botany, the name of a genus of 

plants, according to Dillenius, but made a fpecies of kni- 

cera by Linnaeus. See the article Lonicera, Append. 
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TADORNA, the name of a fpecies of duck, printed 
tadoma in the Supplement, by an error of the 
prefs. See the article Tadoma, Suppl. 
TANNER, a perfon who drefTes hides by tanning. 
See the article Tanning, Cycl. and Suppl. 

TANSEY, or Tanzy, the Englifh name of a genus of 
plants. See the article Tanacetum, Suppl. 

/^Tansey, a name bywhich fome call the potentilla. See 
the article Potentilla, Suppl. 

TARE, wV/V, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, other- 
wife called vetch. See the article Vicia, Suppl. 

TARRAGON, a name fometimes given to abrotanum, or 
fouthernwood. See the article Southernwood, Suppl. 

TEA, thea, in botany, is made a diftinct genus of plants. 
See the article Thea, Append. 

TEDDER, or Tether, a rope tied to a horfe's foot, that 
he may grafe within a certain compafs. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

TEG (Suppl.) — Teg, among fportfmen, denotes a doe of 
the fecond year. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

TELAUGIA, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of 
fcrupi, of a glittering appearance, ufually containing flakes 
of talc, and emulating the flrudture of the granites. Hill, 
Hift. Foil", p. 547, See Scrupi, Append. 
Of this genus we have the following fpecies. 1. The hard, 
fliining, black and white telauglum. 2. The hard, fhining, 
red and white telaugium. 3. The red telaugium, variegated 
with white and black. 4. The hard, heavy telaugium-, of 
a greyifti black, variegated with white. 5. The brownifh 
red telaugxum, variegated with white and yellowifh. 6. The 
reddifh white telaugium, variegated with black and gold co- 
lour. 7. The hard, white ielaugium, variegated with brown. 
" 8. The blutfh white, brittle telaugium. 9. The brown, fri- 
able telaugium, variegated with yellow. 10. The hard, pur- 
plifh brown telaugium, variegated with white and yellow. 
Ii. The heavy, red telaugium, Variegated with black and 
. white. 12. The hard, bluifh green tclaugium y variegated 
with white. Id. ibid. p. 547— -556. 

TELEPHIASTRUM, bajlard orpine, in botany, the name 
of a genus of plants, 'called by Linnaeus anacampferos. See 
the article Anacampseros, Suppl. 

TELESCOPE (Cycl.)— Mr. James Gregory was undoubtedly 
the firft inventor of reflecting tele/copes. The construction 
of his tele/cope is different from that of Sir Ifaac Newton, 
and in fome refpects not fo advantageous, as is fliewn in 
Phil. Tranf. N" S3. 

Mr. Gregory defcribes this tele/cope at the end of his Optica 
Promota, published in 1663 ; being led into the invention 
of it, not by the confederation of the different refrangibility 
of the rays of light, which was not then known, but by 
an inconvenience he forefaw would follow from an hyper- 
bolic object-glafs. For he obferves, that if it be fufficiently 
" : ' broad to receive light enough into a teltfeope that mail 
magnify very much, it muft ©f confequence be very thick ; 
in which cafe, the.cleareft glafs would hinder too much of 
the light from being tranfmitted. He might alfo have add- 
ed another inconvenience, that though it will collect a pen- 
cil of rays coming parallel to its axis into a fingle point, 
yet it cannot collect the rays of an oblique pencil fo accu- 
rately as a glafs confuting of fpherical furfaces will do, as 
■has been found by experience ; and therefore fpherical lenfes, 
upon this and fome other accounts, are fitter for optical ufes 
than thofe of any other figure. 

Thefe reflecting tele/copes were not brought into practice 
till 1 7 19, by Mr. John Hadley; Sir Ifaac Newton's firft, 
and that of Mr. Gregory foon after. This laft, in fmall 
lengths, has an excellent effect, and is exceeding commo- 
dious. We-have a defcription of it by Dr. Smith % which 
differs from that of its inventor chiefly in this, that he di- 
rects his larger reflecting concave lens to be made of a pa- 
■ rabolic figure, and his leffer of an elliptical one, inftead of 
the fpherical ones now ufed, as being the only figures that 
can be polifbed without infuperablc difficulties.— [* Optics, 
in the remarks, feet. 137, feq.j 

Reflecting telefcopes have been greatly improved by Mr. 
Short; but the particulars of his method are not publifhed. 
' For the theory of thefe and other telefcopes, fee Dr. Smith's 
Optics. 

Telescope-^//, the Englifh name of a fpecies of turbo, of 
a conic figure, with- plane, ftriated, and very numerous 
fpires. See the article Turbo, Suppl. 

TEMPERAMENT (Suppl.)— As Huygens has not given the 

names of all the intervals that occur in his temperate fcale, 

we fhall here infert them in the octave, from C to c, with 

their refpective meafures in commas, and tenths of a comma. 

Append, Vol. II. 1 
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Diminiflied fecond, extreme flat 

fecond, or enharmonic diefis, 
Semitone minor, or chromatic 

diefis, 
Flat fecond, or femitone major, 
Double femitone minor, 
Second, or tone, 
Diminiflied third, or extreme 

flat third, 
Superfluous fecond, 
Third minor, or flat third, 
Extreme fuperfluous fecond, 
Third major, or fharp third, 
Diminiflied fourth, 
Superfluous third, 
Fourth, 

Extreme diminiflied fifth, 
Falfe fourth, or tritonus, 
Falfe fifth, or femidiapente, 
Extreme fuperfluous fourth, 
Fifth, 
Diminiflied fixth, or extreme 

flat fixth, 
Superfluous fifth, 
Flat fixth, or fixth minor, 
Extreme fuperfluous fifth, 
Sharp fixth, or fixth major, 
Diminiflied feventh, or extreme 

flat feventh, 
Superfluous fixth, 
Flat feventh, or feventh minor, 
Extreme fuperfluous fixth, 
Sharp feventh, or feventh major, 
Diminiflied octave, 
Superfluous feventh, 
Oflave, 



1.8. 

3.6. 

5-4- 
7.2. 
9.0. 

1 o.g. 
12.6. 
14.4. 
16.2. 
18.0. 
19.8. 
21.6. 

23-4- 
25.2. 



30.6. 
324. 

34-2. 

36.0. 
37.8. 
39.6. 
41.4. 

43-2- 

45.0. 
46.8. 
48.6. 
50.4. 
52.2. 
54.0. 
55.8. 

The temperate diefis enharmonica of Huygens being 1.8 com- 
ma, nearly, which is eafily remembred, the meafure of any 
interval in the octave may be found by multiplying it by 
the number denoting the place of that interval. Thus the 
fixth minor, being the twenty-firft interval, will be — 1.8 x 
21 = 37.8. The octave being the thirty-firft, will bez=3i 
X 1.8 £s 55-8, which does not differ from the truth by more 
than 0.00237, ^ at ' s > not ty -jTTj-s °f a comma, and there- 
fore perfectly infenfible. See Interval, Suppl. 
All the intervals in the foregoing table, either have .re- 
ceived names, or at leaft might receive them, from a per- 
fect analogy to the names in ufe among practical muficians ; 
but many of thefe intervals are as yet unheard of among 
practitioners. Perhaps, if all the genera of antient mufic 
were reftored, every interval here mentioned might be of 
ufe, either in melody or harmony, and -thereby greatly add 
to the variety of compofition. 

TENDERLINGS, a name given to the foft tops of deer's 
horns, when they begin to fhpot forth. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

TENDREL, a term peculiarly applied to the young flioot, 
or fprig of a vine. 

TENEBRIO, the Jlinking beetle, the name of a genus of 
beetles, the antennse of which are oblong, flender, and fi- 
liform. 

It has no interior wings, in which Angular deficiency it dif- 
fers widely from all other beetles ; but the form and ftr-iic- 
ture of all its other parts refer it to this clafs. Sec the article 
ScaraBjEus, Suppl. 

Mouffet has called it the Malta fceiidai There are feveml 
fpecies of it. 

TERRA alana, a name fometimes given to the yellowifh 
white tripol'i. See the article Tripoli, Cycl. and Sup~ 
plement. 

TETHYS, in zoology, the name of a genus of naked fea- 
infects, the bodies of which are formed, as it were, of two 
lips, with an oblong cartilaginous body between them. 
They have four tentacula, fhaped like ears, and there are 
two perforations in moft fpecies near the tentacula. ; - 
There are feveral fpecies of this genus... Vid. Hill, Hift. 
Anim. p. 92. 

THATCH, a common covering for hgufes in moft parts of 
the country. 

The belt kind of thatch is that called helm, or ftiff unbruifed 
wheat-ftraw, with the ears cut off, and bound up in bun- 
dles. This being difpofed in an uniform and longitudinal 
D d ©rder 
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order on the roof, is fixed on with laths, withies, or ropes. 
Ruft. Di&. in voc. 

THEA, the tea-tree, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thefe. The cup is a very fmall, 
plane, permanent perianthium, divided into fix roundifh, 
obtufe leaves. The flower conlilts of fix large roundifh, 
concave, and equal petals. The ftamina are numerous fi- 
laments, about two hundred, and are very (lender, capillary, 
and fhorter than the flower. The anthers; are ample. The 
germen of the piftil is globofe and trigonal. The ftyle is 
Tubulated, and of the length of the ftamina. The ftigma 
is fimple. The fruit is a capfule, formed of three globular 
bodies, growing together: it contains three cells, and opens 
into three parts at the top. The feeds are fmgle, globofe, 
and internally angulated. Linnet Gen. Plant, p. 233. 
Of this genus there is only one known fpecies, which is the 
tree whereon our common tea is produced. See the article 
Tea, Cyci. , , e 

THEAVE, among country people, denotes an ewe lamb of 
the firft year. Ruft. Die*, in voc. 

THERMOMETER (Cyd.)— In the Philofophical Tranfafli- 
ons b we have the defcription of a thermometer, made with 
a rod of metal, either brafs or iron. — [ b N° 485. p. 128- 
130.] 

This inftrument is compofed of an upright ftaff or bar of 
the bed iron, four feet long, and an inch and a quarter 
broad, having a polifhed brafs bar of the. fame length and 
width fcrewed to it before it, with four fteel fcrevvs, and 
being alfo capped with fteel, and thereon a lever moving up- 
on a find of fteel, which communicates with another lefs 
lever, which is alfo upon a flud, having a chain at the end 
of it, which laps round an axis, whereto the index is fixed, 
which fhews the degrees marked on a femicircular arch. 
Under the fteel fcrew heads there are fmall flits in the brafs 
bar, except the lowermoft which is fixed, which admit of 
its expanding, whereby it protrudes and operates on the 
firft mentioned lever, which being raifed moves the lefs le- 
ver, and thereby draws the chain which turns the axis af- 
fixed to the index, which fhews the degree of warmth of 
the weather marked on the femicircular arch. There is a 
fcrew through two ftuds to draw the great lever backwards 
and forwards, as occafion may be ; and there is alfo a coun- 
terbalance to the fmall lever, to draw the hand back when 
the brafs bar fhrinks. 

Dr. Mortimer laid claim to a like invention, and gave the 
defcription of his thermometer in the Phil. Tranf. N" 484, 
in the Appendix, p. 672. 

The late Dr. George Martine, in his Book of Effays printed 
at London 1740, has treated the fubject of thermometers 
very fully. Among other curious things, he has given a 
plate of feveral thermometers, which he compares, in order 
to fhew the correfponding degrees in each. 
As a fixed and unalterable point of heat is not yet found, 
the coniiruction of thermometers flill remains imperfect. For 
the heat of boiling water is not always precifely the fame, 
neither can we depend abfolutely on the point of freezing. 
Fahrenheit has placed the freezing point at 32, and that of 
boiling water at 21 2 ; fo that he divides the diftance between 
the freezing point and that of boiling water into 180 de- 
grees. 

Sir Ifaac Newton % in his fcale of the degrees of heat, 
marks the freezing point o, and that of boiling water 34. 
Hence one of his degrees correfponds to 5,^- degrees of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer. — [ e See Phil. Tranf. N° 270. J 
It is to be obferved, that if two thermometers be filled with 
different fpirits, they cannot be adjufted to correfpond by 
comparing together their fcales : for example, if the firft 
thermometer rifes 4 divifions, when the fecond rifes but 3, it 
is not to be expected that the fecond fhall juft rife 6, 9 or 
12 divifions, when the firft riles 8, 12 or 16 ; becaufe the 
fpirit will not dilate in one in the fame proportion that it 
does tn the other ; fo that unlefs the liquor be made to go 
its whole range in each of them, and the one be new mark- 
ed for every degree of the other, they will not be brought 
lb correfpond. Mr. de Reaumur being aware of this, at- 
tempted in a very ingenious way to eftablifh a general con- 
firmation of fuch thermometers, which might be copied at all 
times, and in all countries; and fo to fettle a general cor- 
refpondence of obfervations to be made by fuch inftruments. 
He took a large ball and tube, and knowing well the con- 
tents of the ball and that of the tube in every part, he gra- 
duated the tube, fo that the fpace from one divinon to an- 
other might contain -pr&G P art or " tne liquor, which con- 
tained 1000 parts when it ftood at the freezing point. 
Then putting the ball of his thermometer and part of the 
tube into boiling water, he obferved whether it rofe 80 di- 
vifions, which if it exceeded, he changed his liquor, and 
adding water to it lowered it fo, that on the next trial from 
the freezing point to the point of boiling water it fhould 
only rife 80 divifions : but if the liquor being too low, fell 
fhort of 80 divifions, he raifed it by adding rectified fpirit 
to it. The liquor thus prepared fitted his purpofe, and 
would ferve for making a thermometer of any iize, whofe 
fcale would agree with his ftandard. Such liquor or fpirits 
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being nearly of the ftrength of brandy may be eafily had, 
and may be made of a proper degree of deniity by railing or 
lowering it. 

Dr. Martine finds fome faults in this thermometer ; one of 
which is, that the ball or bulk of the thermometer being large, 
is not heated or cooled foon enough to fhew the quick va- 
riation of the weather. And, indeed, this is a faul: com- 
mon to all thermometers, which have bulbs to hold their li- 
quor; a cylinder being much better, whatever liquor is ufed, 
except where great degrees of heat are to be meafured, as in 
Sir Ifaac Newton's linfeed-oil thermometer. For though mo-fl 
fpir'it thermometers have the degree of the heat of boiling 
water marked upon them, as one of their boundaries ; yet 
the heat of boiling water is always greater than that of boil- 
ing fpirits, and therefore they are unfit to meafure that de- 
gree of heat. But linfeed-oil is capable of fu (raining much 
greater degrees of heat; for it will bear a greater degree than 
what will melr lead, without firing or having the glafs bail 
of the thermometer melted. Whereas water is only capable 
of a certain degree of heat, much lower, at which it will 
evaporate; but this is only when water boils in open vcffels. 
Of late years qutckfilver has been made ufe : of for thermo- 
?neters, and thefe are found to be the moft ufeful of any ; 
becaufe they will bear fuch degrees of heat or cold as will 
burfl (pint-thermometers, or freeze the liquor in them. This 
Iaft inconveniency happened to the French philofophers, who 
went to the north polar circle to examine into the figure of 
the earth ; for the fpirit in their thermometers froze, but their 
mercurial ones were as ufeful as any wheie elfe. Fahrenheit 
of Amfterdam may be looked upon as the inventor of this 
thermometer ; and though Prins, and fome others in Eng- 
land, Holland, France, and other countries, have made this 
inftrument as well as Fahrenheit, yet ftill they may be called 
Fahrenheit's, as being graduated according to his fcale. 
For the different kinds of thefe thermometers, fee Defaguliers, 
Exper. Phil. Vol.11, p. 295. See alfo Dr. Martinis Eflays 
before mentioned. 

Sir Ifaac Newton filled his thermometer with linfeed-oil, 
which will bear a very great heat. He aflumes the rare- 
faction of the oil to be proportional to its heat d ; and this 
affumption feems juft from his experiments. However, it 
were to be wifhed that this fubject were farther examined. 
— [ d See the Phil. Tranf. loc. cit.j 

Dr. Hales places the freezing point at 0, and the heat of 
water on which floating wax begins to melt at 100. In his 
thermometer the heat of boiling water anfwers to 1464. 
We fhall here infert a table of fome obfervations made, 
with the thermometers of Fahrenheit, Reaumur, Sir Ifaac 
Newton, and Dr. Hales, communicated by Mr. Labelye. 



Obfervations by Fahrenheit's thermometer. 

Boiling water. 

Brandy boils. 

Alcohol boils. 

Serum of blood, and white of eggs hardens. 

Killing heat for animals, in a few minutes. 

A hen hatching eggs, but feldoin fo hot. 

Heat of fkin in ducks, geefe, hens, pigeons, par- 
tridges and fwallows. 

Heat of fkin in a common ague and fever. 

Heat of fkin in dogs, cats, fheep, oxen, Twine 
and other quadrupeds. 

Heat of the human fkin, in health. 

Heat of a fwarm of bees. 

A perch died in three minutes, in water fo heated. 

Heat of the air in the {hade, in very hot weather. 

Butter begins to melt. 

Heat of the air in the ihade, in warm weather. 

Temperate air, in England and Holland. 

Oil of olive begins to ftiffen and grow opaque. 

Water juft freezing, or fnow and ice juft thawing. 

Milk freezes. 

Urine and common vinegar freezes. 

Blood out of the body freezes. 

Good Burgundy, ftrong claret and Madera freezes. 
1 One part of fpirits of wine mixt with three parts 
' J water freezes. 

5 Greateft cold in Penfilvania in 1731-2, 40 lat. 
4 Greateft cold at Utrecht in 1728-9. 

? A mixture of fnow and fait, which is able to freeze 
j oil of tartar per dcliquitfm, but not brandy. 

We muft here obferve, that the heat of a hen hatching 
chickens is placed, by this table, at 108 of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer; but it appears from Mr. Reaumur's experi- 
ments, that eggs will hatch in a heat no greater than that of 
the human fkin. See Hatching, Append* 

2. Obfervations by Reav?wr's thermometer. 

9 7 -J- Anfwers to the heat of boiling water. 

80 Spirit of wine in Reaumur's thermometer boils. 

j . Gaateft 



Deg. ' 

at 212 
190 
174 
156 

146 
108 

from 107 \ 
to 103 J 
at I oft 

from 103 ) 
to 100 5 

from 99 7 
to 92 J 
at 97 
96 
80 

74 
64 



43 
3* 
3° 

28 

25 
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, ) Greater}, heat of the air in the (hade ; obferved ^at 
' 2 9 T 5 Paris in 1706, 1707, 1724. 

, ) Conftant heat of the caves of the obfervatory at 
,0 i\ Paris. 

o Artificial congelation of water. 
14-J- Lower than (o) greateir. cold at Paris, in 1709. 

3. Obfervaiitms by Sir Ifaac Newton's thermometer. 

34 

28A 

24- 

20 T \ 

•7 
«4tV 



1464 

IOO 

59 
56 
53 
51 

48 

45 
43 

40 

38 
36 



Water boils vehemently. 

Heat between water boiling and wax melting. 

Heat of water on which floating wax melts. 
~j Heat of water on which floating melted wax 
v begins, by cooling, to lofe its fluidity and tran- 
) fparency. 

.Heat of a bath fupportable to the hand at reft, 
i Heat of a bath fupportable to the hand in motion. 
J The heat of blood jufl; let out, is almoft the fame. 
T Heat of thermometer, in contact with a human 
J. body. The heat of a bird hatching her eggs 
) much the fame. 

C Heats of the air in the fummer. 



VHeats of the air in fpring and autumn. 

> Heat of the air in the winter. 
Water begins to freeze. 

4, Obfervatlans by Dr. Hales's thermometer. 

Anfwers to the heat ef boiling water. 
3 Heat of water on which floating wax begins to 
5 melt. 

Leaft proper heat for the melon -thiftle. 

■ ■ ■- — — ■ ■■ — ananas, or pine-apple. 



■ pimiento. 

- euphorbium. 

■ cereus. 

■ aloes. 

• Indian fig. 

■ ficoides. 
i orange. 

■ mirtle. 



o Frefh water . juft freezing. 

THICKET, a thick bum, or place full of bufhes and bram- 
bles. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

THILL, the beam, or draught-tree of a cart or waggon, upon 
which the yoke hangs. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

THILLER, or THiLL-hsrfe, the horfe that is put under, or 
immediately yoked to the thill. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

THIMBLE, a cover for the finger, made of brafs, fteel or 

. ftlver, and ufed by all people who fow, as taylors, milli- 
ners, £3V. 

Thimble, in the fea language, a fort of ring, the outfide 
of which is confiderably hollowed to receive ropes. Thimbles 
are fixed as loops, to prevent the tackle-hook from galling 
the rope. Blanckley, Naval Expof. p. 169. 

THIRDENDALE, a liquid meaiure in ufe at Salisbury, con- 
taining three pints. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

THIRST (Suppl.) — We find warm druggs, as liquorice, fome- 
times effectual in allaying thirji : nay pepper will, in fome 

.. cafes, have a like effect, by caufing a more plentiful flow 
of the faliva. 

In feverifli diforders, the patient is frequently tormented 
with a violent ibirfi, which is moderated by acidulating the 
barley-water, or fage-tea, with fpirit of vitriol, or with 
lemon-juice ; but by nothing fo much, as allowing the pa- 
tient fome flices of an orange. Pringle, Obferv. on Difeaf. 
of Army, p. 135. 

THISTLE (Suppl.)— Blejfed Thistle, a name by which 
fome call the emeus, or faffron-flower. See the article Cni- 
cus, Suppl. 

Carline-T histle, carlina, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants. See the article Carlina, Suppl. 

Dijlajf-T histle, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
called by botanifts atrafiylis. See Atracty Lis, Append. 

Fijh-T histle, a name fometimes ufed for the dnara, or ar- 
tichoak. See the article Cinara, Suppl. 

Fuller's Thistle, the name by which fome call the dipfacus, 
orteafel. See the article Dipsacus, Suppl. 

Me lon-T histle, or 7Vc£-Thistle, the Englifh name of a 
genus of plants, called by botanifts caftus. See the article 
Cactus, Suppl. and Append. 

Melancholy-^ histle, the fame with the gentle thijlk, or cirft- 
um. See the article gentle-'Y histle, Suppl. 

Soiu-Thistle, the Englifh name cf a genus of plants, called 
fonchus by botanifts. See the article Sonchus, Suppl. 

Star-T histle, the name by which fome call the calcitrapa, 

i a fpecies of eentauria. See the article Centauria, ap- 
pendix. 



THORN, a name denoting, or characterizing feveral diffe* 

rent genera of prickly plants. Thus : 
TnoRN-apple is the Englifh name of the Jlramonlum of bota- 
nifts. See the article Stramonium, Suppl. 
Black-TnoRN, the name by which fome call the primus fyl- 

vejlris, or wild plum, more ufually called Jloe. See the 

article Prunus, Suppl 
Box-'Vhorn, or Avignon-T Horn, names given to the lyciu?n 

of botanical writers. See the article Lycium, Append. 
BucA-Thorn, the name of a genus of plants. See the article 

Rhamnus. 
Chrijl's Thorn, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, called 

paliurus by botanical writers. See Paliurus, Suppl. 
Egyptian-T horn, a name fometimes given to acacia. See 

the article Acacia, Suppl. 
Goat's Thorn, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, called 

by botanifts tragacanth. See the article Tragacanth, 

Suppl. 
Haw-T horn, IVlnte-T horn, Ever-green-T horn, &c. names 

given to the mefpilus. Seethe article Mespilus, Suppl. 
Purging-T horn, a name fometimes given to the rhamnus,, 

See the article Rhamnus, Suppl: 
THORNBACK, the Englifh name of a fpecies of ray-fim, 

prickly on the back, and with tuberculofe teeth, and a tranf- 

verfe cartilage in the belly. See the article Raia, Suppl. 
THOROUGH-awr, in botany, a name by which fome writ- 
ers call the bupleurum, or hare's ears. See the article Hare's 

ears, Suppl. 
THKEE-kaved grafs. See the articles Trefoil and Tri- 

FOLIUM, Suppl. 

THRICHECUS, in zoology, the name ufed by Dr. Hill for 
the manati, or fea-ccw. See the article Manati, Suppl. 

THROAT-ttwfj a name given to feveral fpecies of campa- 
nula. See the article Campanula, Suppl. 

THROPPLE, among country people, denotes the windpipe 
of a horfe. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

TPIROSTLING, a difeafe of black cattle, proceeding from 
humours gathering under their throats; by which means , 
their throats are fo dangeroufly f welled, that they will be 
choaked unlefs feafonably relieved by bleeding. Ruft. Diet, 
in voc. 

THRUSH, in ornithology* the Englifh name of a large genus 
of birds, called by authors turdus. Seethe article TuRUUSj 
Suppl. 

THYME (Suppl.)— Wild Thyme, Zw»m-Thyme, or Mtt- 
tber-of-T hy me, names ufed for a diftinct genus of plants, 
called by botanical writers ferpyllum. Seethe article Ser- 
pyllum, Suppl. 

MaJlUh-'tnYME, a name ufed for the marum, majlichina, ot 
thymbra. See the article Thymbra, Suppl. 

THUYA (Suppl.)— The leaves of this tree fmell like oint- 
ment, and in fact prove an excellent one for frefli wounds^ 
clofing them fpeedily. Ruft. Diet, in voc. lignwh, 

TICK, in the hiftory of infects, the name of the fncep-loule, 
called by authors acarus. See the article Acarus, Suppl. 

TIER, in the fea language, the name of the feveral ranks of 
guns ; which, according as they are placed on the lower, 
middle, or upper decks, are called the lower, middle, or 
upper tier. Blanckley, Nav, Expof. p. 169. 

TIERCEL, in falconry, a name given to a male hawk, as being 
a third part lefs in fize than the female. Ruft. Diet, in voc, 

TIGER (Suppl.)— Thefkull of this creature, both as to the 
teeth and other particulars, very much rel'ernble3 that of the 
cat, except that, in the room of the tranfverfe futures of the 
cat's, there is in the tigers one in the figure of a great Y,, 
fo clofe and firm, that the bones feem contiguous. 
Its tufks are a little crooked, like thofe of the dog and cat ; 
their exerted part very white, and the bow of fome of them 
very longj not lefs than five inches. Its claws are whltifh, 
and femitranfparent, very flat, {harp and pointed, and ex- 
tremely hooked ; every way in colour and fhape like the' claw 
of a cat. Ufually, on the fore paws of the larger tigers, 
thefe are at the bafis an inch broad, and are two inches and 
a half long. The bone on which the claw is fet receives it 
into a little groove, and is by a double epiphyfis itfelf in- 
ferted into the claw ; by which means the claw is firmly 
held in its place, Greta's Muf. p. 13. 

TiGER-Jhell, the Englifh name of the red voluta, with large 
white fpots. See the article Voluta, Suppl. 

TIKE (Suppl.)— Tike is alfo ufed for a fmall bullock or 
heifer, and for a fort of worm. Ruft, Diet, in voc. 

TILLER, (Cycl.) a term ufed by farmers to fignify, that the 
produce of the grain branches out into feveral ftalks. In 
which fenfe, it denotes the fame thing with the Latin word 
fruticare. Vid. Tull'% Horfe-hoeing Hufbandry, p. 105. 

TILTH, a country term for tillage, manuring, or improving 
of ground. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

TIMBER ( Suppl.)~~Pric k-TiMBER, a name by which fome 
call the euonymus, or fpindle-tree. See the article Euony- 
mus, Suppl. 

TIN, how expanded by heat. See the aftideHEAT, Append. 

T1PULA (Suppl.)— JVafp-Tivxi la, in natural hiftory, the 
name of an infect, the defcriptton of which fee under the 
article WASF~tlpula, Suppl. 

TIRING, 
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TIRING, in falconry, is the giving a hawk a leg or pinion of 

a pullet to pluck at. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 
TIT-lart. See Alauda, Suppl. 
TOBACCO, nicotiana, the Engiifh name of a diftinct genus 

of plants. See the article Nicotiana, Suppl. 
TOE-fiell, the Engiifh name of a genus of fhells, called by 

authors pollicipes. See the article Pollicipes, Suppl. 
TOFT (Cycl.) — Toft alfo fignifies a grove of trees. Diet. 

Ruft. in voc. 
TOLK, in ornithology, a name fometimes given to the black, 
brown, and white, mottled tringa. See the article Tringa, 
Suppl. 
TONGUE (Suppl.) — To the inllances briefly mentioned un- 
der this head in the Supplement, we may add the following 
account of a man at Montagu, in the Bas Poictou, who 
being feized with the fmall-pox in his fifth or fixth year, loft 
his whole tongue by gangrene, or putrefaction ; yet, not- 
withstanding, performed in perfection the five actions be- 
longing to the tongue, viz. fpeaking, fading, fpitting, chew- 
ing, and fwallowing a ; nature having, with infinite artifice, 
given a new conformation to the mouth, proper to fupply 
the want of the laft organ. — [ a Jac. Rolandi A glof nomogra- 
phic, five defcriptin oris fine lingua quod perfecle loquitur et 
reliquas Juas funSliones naturaliier exercet ; firft published in 
French, at Saumur, in 1630 ; tranllated into Latin by Car. 
Ruygerus, and publifhed in the Ephcm. German. D. an. 3. 
p. 481— 513.] 

For fpeech, inftead of the ordinary provifion, the little fiefhy 
part of the tongue remaining was inflected in the middle to- 
wards the palate, the teeth inverted, and long inwards, the 
mufculi buccinatores eafily contracting between the dentes 
molares. In fine, there was a difpofition in all the organs 
to produce fpeech without a tongue : for the breath ifluing 
at the ova] aperture of the larynx, was further broken, and 
rendered vocal by the inflation of the fiefhy body, the mo- 
tion of the lips, the retraction of the buccinatores, the tre- 
mulous agitation of the uvula, and the commotion of the 
■ lower jaw. Laftly, by the inverfion of the teeth, the de- 
preflion of the palate, the abundance of faliva, and the ca- 
pacity of the mouth, the found was flill further modified and 
determined, fo as to render it articulate. Habit too, and 
the repeated attempts to fpeak at an age when the parts were 
eafily flexible, had contributed greatly to the diftinctnefs of it. 
For tailing, it is evident from this, as well as other confide- 
rations, that the tongue is not the only organ of it, but that 
the palate is alfo a feat of this fenfe. For chewing, the 
- office of turning the meat in the mouth was here performed 
by the lips and cheeks, the mufcles whereof repelled to- 
• wards the maxillares ; fuch parts, as in maftication might 
fall from one fide to the other. . For the firft morfel he took, 
he could only chew on that fide into which he put it with 
his hand ; the fecond he put in like manner on the other 
fide; and thus- varied and fupplied each alternately. For 
fwallowing, the gravity of the food contributed fomething to 
this ; which he further promoted by ftretching out his neck, 
inclining his head, and drawing back the buccinatores with- 
in his teeth ; all which were feconded by the mouth and 
fauces, being well moiftcned with plenty of faliva. In effect, 
divers animals, as the tortoife and the crocodile, ftork, &c. 
fwallow without any tongue; and fifties, though 1 their tongue 
is fixed immoveable to their palate. For fpitting, it was per- 
formed by the lips, aided by the internal contraction of the 
mouth, and the retraction of the buccinatores over the 
grinders. 

Roland's inltance was Angular at that time, but a-parallel 
one has been fince obferved in a girl at Lifbon fifteen years 
old; of which an account was given in 17 18 to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, by M. de Juffieu b . Uponinfpeaing 
the mouth of this girl, there appeared nothing in all that 
part ordinarily poffefled by the tongue, but a little eminence 
in form of a papilla, between three and four lines high, in 
the middle of her mouth, fcarce perceivable by the eye. 
Upon preffing this with the finger, a kind of motion of 
contraction and dilatation was perceived in it ; which Shew- 
ed, that though the tongue was wanting, the mufcles of 
which it was formed, and which are def lined to give it mo- 
tion, were neverthelefs there. With the help of thefe fhe 
fpoke as diftinctly and eafily, as if nothing had been want- 
ing: fhe diftinguifhed taftes like other people. For mafti- 
cation, it was chiefly effected by the riiotion of the lower 
jaw, which fhe drew nearer to, or further from the grinders 
of the upper, under which the food to be chewed was. In 
this action fhe fometimes alfo made ufe of her fingers, but 
. . much more in the action of fwallowing, in order to pro- 
trude the mafticated food towards the orifice of the cefo- 
phagus ; For drinking, fhe performed it like other people, 
excepting the attention fhe employed to prevent the liquor 
going down too faft ; in order to which, fhe kept her head 
. a little inclined forwards. Laftly, the aaion of {pitting was 
fupplied by the mufcles of the papilla, which filled the lower 
part of her mouth : thefe rifing almoft to a level with the 
teeth of the lower jaw, and the buccinatores approaching 
towards both jaws, exprefled the faliva, and conducted it 
to the fphincter of the lips, from whence the air, driven with 



violence from the larynx, ferved as a vehicle to expel it 

out of the mouth c . — ( fa Mem.de I' Acad. Scienc. an. 1718, 

p. 6 — 16. c Juffieu, loc. cit. p. 7, feq.] 
Serpent's Tongue, or Adder's Tongue, names given to the 

opbiogloffum, a diftinct genus of plants. See the article O- 

phioglossum, Suppl. 
TONIC accent. See the article Accent, Cycl 
TOOTH-p'tck, a name by which fome call the vi/haga, a 

fpecies of daucus, according to Linnaeus. See the article 

Daucus, Suppl. 
TooTR-wort, the Engiifh name of a genus of plants, called 

by botanical writers dentaria. See the article Dentaria, 

Suppl. 
TORROCK, a bird of the larus or gull kind, with a white 

head, and a fpot of black on each fide. See the article La- 

RUS, Suppl. 

TO\JCH-me-not, the name of a fpecies of balfa?n'me. See the 

article Balsamina, Suppl. 
TOURNEFORTIA, in botany, a name given byPontedera 
to a genus of plants, called by Linnaeus anthofpermum. See 
the' article Anthospermum, Append. 
TOWEK-muJlard, the Engiifh name of a genus of plants, 
called turritis by botanifts. See the article Turritis, Suppl. 
TRACES (Suppl.)— LadiesT rkq.es, in botany, the name of 
a diftinct genus of plants, called by botanifts orchis. Sec 
the article Orchis, Suppl. 
TRACHELIUM (Suppl.) is alfo a name ufed by many for 
feveral fpecies of campanula. See the article Campanula, 
Suppl. 
TRADESCANTIA, In the Lmrisekn fyftem of botany, the 
name given to the ephemerum of Tournefort. , See the article 
Ephemerum, Suppl. 
TRAGO-wc/j/j, in botany, a name ufed by fome authors for 
the y^rzW of Linnaeus. Seethe article Satyr ivm, Append. 
TRAJECTORY (Cycl.) — This term is often ufed, in general, 
for the path of any body moving either in a' void, or in a 
medium that refifts its motion ; or even for any curve patting 
through a given number of points. Thus Newton, -Prmcip. 
lib. 1. prop. 22. propofes to defcribe a trajectory that fhall 
pafs through five given points. - ■ — — 
TRAVE, among farriers, the fame with trawee.- See the ar- 
ticle Travice, SuppL 

TRAVELLERS joy, a name by which the ehmathis^ or virgin's 
bower, is fometimes called. See the article Virgin'; bower, 

Suppl. 

TREACLE-muflard. See the article Mu-stard, fupra. 
TREE (Suppl.) — Cari-TREE, the Engiifh name of a genus 
of plants, called by botanifts fuber. See the article Suber, 
Suppl. 
Chajle Tree. See the article Vitex, Suppl. 
Germander Tree. See the article Teucrium, Suppl. 
White-leaf, or mealy Tree, a name by which fome call the 

viburnum. See the article Viburnum, Suppl. 
Tree of life, the Engiifh name of a genus of trees, called 

thuya by botanifts. See the article Thuya, Suppl. 
Tree-vW?. See the article Louse, fupra. 
TREFOIL (Suppl.) — Bean Trefoil, a name fometimes given 

to the cyti/us. See the article Cytisus, Suppl. 
Bird's foot Trefoil, a name given by fome writers to the 

lotus. See the article Lotus, SuppL 
Marfo-T ret on., the name of a genus of plants, called by 

botanifts menyanthes. See Menyanthes, Suppl. 
Moon-TRZFQIL, the name by which many call the medkago 

of botanical writers. See the article Medicagg, Suppl. 
Shrub-T refoil, a name given to very different plants; as the 
ptelea of Linnxus, the cytifus, and doryenium, or the fil- 
. very convolvulus. See the articles Ptelea, Cytisus,. .&c. 

Suppl. 
Snail Trefoil, ?nedica, in botany, the name of: a diftinct ge- 
nus of plants. See the article Medica, Suppl. 
TRELLIS, .an affemblageof. wooden bars, croffing one an- 
other, either in a ftraitrline, or flopewife, defigned to flip- 
port wajl-tr.ees. . .■.'.-.- 

There is another kind of trellis, made. of iron-wire. 'Sec 
Build. Diet, in yoc. T ' 

TRILATERAL, in geometry, an appellation given to all 

three-fided figures. See Triangle, Cycl. 
TRILOC.ULAR, in botany, is applied ta:ai capfule having 

three cells. See .Capsule, Append. .,:.,:. 
TRIM, in carpentry,- is to fit one piece of timber into an- 
other. Build. Diet.; in voc. . . - u '■ < ■ 
TRIQSTEQSPERMUM, in botany, the name by which 
Dillenius calls a (pecics of knicera. See the article Lo'ni- 
cera, Append. 
TRIPETALO.US plants, .fuch whofe Hower confifts of three 

petals. or leaves. Ruft. Di&. in voc. 
TRITON, in zoology, . the name by which Dr. Hill calls a 
genus of infects of the gy??martb'ria, or naked kind. 
The body of the triton is oblong ; the roftrum at the mouth 
is of a fpiral form ; the tcntacula are fourteen in number, 
and twelve of them cheWerous. Vid. Hill, Hift. Anim. 
p. 89, feq. 

TROAT, 
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TROAT, among fportfmen, the cry of a buck in rutting 
time. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

TROCHING, the fmall branches on the top of a deer's head. 
Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

TROP./EOLUM, in the Linnsean fyftem of botany, the name 
of a genus of plants, called by Tournefort cardamindum, and 
by C. Bauhine najiurtium ihduum. 

The characters are thefe : The cup is a deciduous perian- 
thium, compofed of a fingle leaf, divided into five fegments, 
erecto- patulous, acute, coloured, and the two lower ones 
narrower than the reft. The flower confifts of five round ifh 
petals, inferted into the divifions of the cup ; the two up- 
per petals are feflile; the fhree others have very long and 
barbated ungues. The ftnmina are eight fhort, fubulated, 
declinated, unequal filaments. The antherfe are erect, Ob- 
long, quadrilocular, and afiurgent. The germen is round- 
ifh, ftriated, and formed of three lobes. The ftyle is fim- 
ple, erect, and of the length of the ftamina. The ftigma 
is trifid and acute. The fruit confifts of three capfules, con- 
vex, falcated, and ftriated on one fide, and angular on the 
other. The feeds are three in number, gibbous on one 
fide, and angulated on the other; but, upon the whole, 
fomewhat roundifh, and ftriated deeply. Vid, L'xnn&i Gen. 
Plant, p. 158. See the article Cardamindum, Suppl. 

TROPHY (Cycl.) — Trophy^ in architecture, an ornament 
reprefenting the trunk of a tree, charged or encompafled all 
round with arms, or military weapons, both oftenftve and 
defenfive. Build. Diet, in voc. 

TROUGH, {CycL) a hollow wooden vefTel for kneading bread 
in, or to beat apples in for cyder ; alfo a piece of the trunk 
of a tree made hollow, to feed fwine in, or an open pipe or 
channel, made of boards, for the conveyance of water. 
Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

TRUE-Zwff, or Herb True-Zoit, the name of a genus of 
plants, called herba Paris by botanifts. See the article Herb a 
Paris, Suppl. 

TRUG (Cjr/.)— Trug is alfo a country word for a milk- 
tray, or a hod to carry mortar in. 

TRUMPET (Cycl.)— The uuial founds of the trumpet are 
reprefented by the following mufical notes. 

I.2.3.4. 5.6. 7. 8.9.10.11.12.13.14. 15.16. 
. J,vC 




Here the loweft found being denoted by 1, the pitch of 
the reft, or the number of their refpective vibrations, dur- 
ing the time that C vibrates once, will be exprefled by the 
numbers denoting the order of the founds, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. 
The founds exprefled by the mufical numbers, that is, by 
2, 3, 5 *, and their compofites, which are 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 
12, is, 16, are all perfectly in tune; but the founds ex- 
prefled by numbers not mufical, as 7, it, 13, 14, are falfe. 
Three of thefe, viz. B^, its octave, and A, diftinguifhed 
by/ placed over them, are too flat; and the remaining note 
F, marked with an S, is too fharp. — [* See Musical num- 
bers, Suppl. and 'Jppend.'] 

The reafon of which is, that B b ought to be a tone major 
"below C ; that is, its pitch to that of C will be as 8 to 9 ; 
But the proportion given by the trumpet is as 7 to 8 ; which 
feeing a lefs proportion than that of 8 to 9, it follows, that 
B h will be too flat. The fame holds true of its octave. 
And A being a tone minor above G, it ought t6 be to G 
as 10 to 9 : but in the trumpet, it is to G as 13 to 12 ; 
which being lefs than the proportion of 10 to 9, it follows, 
that A will be too flat. On the other hand, F ought to be 
a femitone major above E ; that is, F ought to be to E, as 
J.6 to 1 5 : but, in the trumpet, F is to E, as 1 1 to 10 ; which 
being a greater proportion than that of 16 to 15, it follows 
that F is too high or too fharp. 

This fyftem of trumpet notes is an effectual confutation of 
thofe who are for introducing 7, rr, 13, and other primes 
into mufic. " 

Tru mp ET-boneyfudle. See the article Honeysuckle, fupra. 

TRUNK (Suppl.)— Trukk is alfo ufed for a ftrongcheft, 
or box, of a roundifh form, at leaft on the upper fide. 
Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

TUBEROSA, a name given by Heifter to a genus of plants, 
called by Linnaeus polyanthes. See Pol yaKThes, Append. 



TVE~iron, in fmithery, the iron through which a fmith's 
bellows blow. Blanckky, Naval Expof. p. 178. 

TUEL, among fportfmen, denotes the fundament of a,horfe, 
or wild beaft. Diet. Ruft. in voc. 

TULIP [Suppl.) — African Tulip, or Cape Tulip, names 
ufed by fome for the htsmanthus, a diftinct genus of plants. 
See the article Hjemanthus, Suppl 

TvLip-tree, the Englilh name of a genus of trees, called by 
botanifts tulipifera, and liriodendrum. See the article LlRIO- 
DENDRUM, Suppl. 

Laurel-leaved TuLiP-tree, a name fomet'imes given to the 
magnolia of botanical writers. See the article Magnolia* 
Suppl. 
TUMPING, the making a kind of fence in the field's, by 
fetting trees almoft on the furface of the ground, and co- 
vering their roots with mould. Ruft. Diet, in voc. , 
TVN-hoof, a name fometimes ufed for ground-ivy. See the 

article Ivy, Suppl. and Jppend. 
TURBITH, in botany, a name ufed by many for the tbapfia^ 

or deadly carrot. See the article Thapsia, Suppl. 
Mineral Tu rbit h (Cycl.) — We read of this preparation's be- 
ing given to the quantity of ten grains, with the fame 
quantity of camphor, and fifteen grains of the pilul. ex 
duob. to remove the fwelling of the tefticles. This me- 
dicine, which in the beginning vomited and purged, at laft 
operated chiefly as an alterative. It is faid to be fuccefsful 
in obftinate venereal and fcrophulous diforders. See Medic. 
EfT. Edinb. Vol. IV. art. 4. 

TURCOIS (Cycl.)— This gem has many virtues attributed to 
it; but all that we know of it at prefent is, that, like 
other bodies which contain copper, it is a violent emetic, 
and not at all fit to be received into practice. 

Turcois colour, the pale blue of the natural turcois gem. 
This is a very favourite colour in the glafs trade, and is 
given to glafs in the following manner. Firft calcine com- 
mon fea-falt, and beat it to a fine powder; then make a pot 
of the fea-green glafs, of a fair and full colour: to this, 
when in fufion, throw in at times the powder of fait, till the 
mafs has loft all its tranfparence, and is become paler and 
opake; then add, by very fmall quantities at a time, more 
and more fait, till the colour is exactly that of the torcois 
gem ; and when it is fo work it immediately, for the fait is 
foon burnt off, and the glafs becomes tranfparent, and of its 
green colour. If it become tranfparent while working, more 
fait muft be thrown in, and that will reduce it to the fame 
opacity again. Neri'.s Art of Glafs, p. 57. 

Turcois enamel, an enamel exactly of the colour of the tor- 
r«V gem, and very much refembling it in many refpects. It 
is made in the following manner : Take of the common 
matter of enamels fix pounds, melt it, refine it, and caft it 
into the furnace again; when it is melted and refined put in, 
of thrice-calcined brafs three ounces, zafter prepared ninety- 
fix grains, wherewith mix well forty-eight grains of man- 
ganefe ; mix thefe well, and put them into the matter at four 
times; let the whole incorporate, and afterwards take a 
proof to fee if it be right, or if it require more of any of the 
powders. Neri's Art of Glafs, p. 149. 

TURK's cap, a name ufed by fome for a fpecies of Hlly. See 
the article Lilium, Suppl. 

Turk's head, a name fometimes ufed for the cadus, a diftimft 
genus of plants. See the article Cactus, Append. 

TURKY-Zww*. See the article Baum, fupra. 

TuRKY-i^wr, a name fometimes given to maiz, or yucca. 
See the articles Yucca and Maiz, Suppl. ' 

TUR.NEP (Suppl.) — French Turnep,. the name hy wbiph 
fome call the napus of botanical writers. See the article 
Napus, Suppl. 

TufLtstv-cabbage, in botany. See the articles Brassica and 
Cabbage, Suppl. 

TURTLE-./^//, (Suppl.) is alfo the name of feveral fpecies, of 
the tejludo, or tortoife. See the article Tes'tudo, Sup* 
plement. 

TUSK (Cycl.) — Tusk, in carpentry, a bevel fhoulder, made 
to ftrengthen the iron of the joift, which is let into the 
girder. Build. Diet, in voc. 

TWITCH-grafsy the fame with quick-grafs, a weed very hurt- 
ful to the farmers. Ruft. Diet, in voc, 

TWYBLADE, a name ufed by fome for the ophris of bota- 
nical writers. See the article Ophris, Suppl. 

TYPH-^W, a kind of cora very like rhye. Ruft, Dia. 
in voc. 
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VACCA marina, in zoology, a name fometimes ufed 
for the manatiy or fea cow. See the article Ma- 
NATI, Suppl. 

VALERIAN (Suppl)— Greek Valerian, a name 
frequently ufed for the pokmonium of botanifts. See the ar- 
ticle PoLEMONlUM, Suppl. 

VALERIANOIDES, in botany, a name given by Petiver to 
the cephalantbus of Linnasus. See the article Cephalan- 
thus, Append. 
VALLEY (Cycl.) — Valleys, in building, denote the gut- 
ters over the flecpers in the roof of a building. Build. Diet, 
in voc. 

VALLOR, Vallow, or Vate, among country people, a 
hollow. mould, in which anew-made cheefe is prefTed. Ruff. 
Diet, in voc. 

VARVELS, in falconry, fmall filver rings about a hawk's 
leg, with the owner's name on them. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

VATE, in the making of cheefe. Sec Vallor, fupra. 

VAULT [Suppl.) — Going to the Vault, a term ufed by fportf- 
men for a hare's taking the ground like a coney, which fhe 
fometimes does. Ruff. Diet, in voc. 

VEGETABLE (Suppl.)— Perfpiration ^/Vegetables. See 
Perspiration, Append. 

VELLICULA, a name fometimes ufed for the forjieula, an 
infect called in Englifh the car-wig. See the article Ear- 
wig, Append. 

VELLING, a term ufed by hufbandmen in the weft of Eng- 
land for plowing up by the turf. Ruff. Diet, in voc. 

VENTILATOR, a machine by which the noxious air of any 
clofe place, as an hofpital, gaol, fhip, chamber, £sV. may 
be changed for frefii. 

The noxious qualities of bad air have been long known, tho' 
not fufficiently attended to in practice ; but it is to be hoped, 
that the indefatigable pains taken by Dr. Hales to fet the 
mifchiefs arifmg from foul air in a juft light, and the eafy 
remedy he has propofed by the ufe of his ventilators, will at 
length prevail over that unaccountable floth, or obftinacy, 
. which, where particular interefts are not immediately con- 
eerned, feems to poflefs the generality of mankind, '.and 
which rarely allows them to give due attention to any new 
difcovery. 

The ventilators invented by that ingenious author con- 
fvfts of a fquare box of any fize ; in. the middle of one 
fide of this box a broad partition, or -midriff is fixed by 
hinges, and it moves up and down by means of an iron rod, 
fixed at a proper diftance from the other end of the midriff, 
and paOing through a fmall hole in' the cover of the box. 
Two boxes of this kind may be employed at once, and the 
two iron rods may be fixed to a lever moving on a fixed 
center ; fo that by the alternate railing and prefling down of 
the lever, the midriffs are alfo alternately raifed and de- 
preffed, whereby thefe double bellows are at the fame time 
. both drawing in air, and pouring it out through apertures 
with valves made on the fame fide with, and placed both 
above and below the hinges of the midriffs. For a farther 
, account of this machine we refer to the author himfelf, who 
gives a full detail of it'; and of its manner of working. See 
Defcription of Ventiltitors y by Stephen Hales, D. D. Lond. 
1743, 8vo. 

The Doctor has fhewn the life of "his ventilators very fully. 
.As to fhips, in particular he obferves that the wind-fail, 
made ufe of at fea to introduce frefh air between decks, is 
far from being fumcient for that purpofe ; nor can it be ufed 
with equal fafety to the lick, and thofe who are deeping, 
by means of the ftrength of the wind which conveys the air 
with, too much .violence. Rut when the foul air is carried 
off by means of ventilators, notwithstanding the ^reat ve- 
locity with which they throw out the air, which they may 
do at the- rate of fixty tuns in a minute, yet the motion of 
it downwards into the hold, to fupply what is carried off, 
is fo very gentle, that it cannot be perceived ; becaufe the 
fum of all the open paffages for it through the deck exceeds 
the opening of the trunk of the ventilator, in fo great a 
proportion as 100 to 1, or more. Befides, in a calm the 
wind-fail can do little or no good; nor when the fhip is un- 
der fail, at which time the wind-fail is not ufed. And it 
is to be obferved, that it is not the ventilating of a fhip now 
and then with a wind-fail, when wind and weather ferve, 
that will fuffice ; . it ought to be done daily, if due regard 
be had to the health of the (hip's crew. The great quan- 
tity of rancid noxious vapours, which are inceffantly ex- 



haling from a number of live human bodies, the flench that 
inceflkntly arifes from the bilge water, and from the hot, 
ftagnant, putrid air in the hold, makes it very advifeable to 
refrefti fo bad an air continually, either with the wind-fail, 
when that can be properly ufed, or elfe with ventilators^ 
which are intended to fupply the defects of the wind-fail. 
Ventilators muft alfo be of particular fervice in new fhips, 
which are obferved to be more unhealthy, on account of a 
greater quantity of fappy wreak which arifes from new tim- 
ber, and makes the confined air the more unwholefome. 
They will alfo be an effectual prefervative of horfes in 
tranfports, where they are fometimes fuffbeated, when in a 
fform there is a neceflity to fhut the hatches down. 
Thefe ventilators will alfo drive out of the hold of a fhip that 
dangerous vapour which arifes from corn, which is fo noxi- 
ous, that fometimes they dare not venture into the hold, 
till after the hatches have been opened for fome time. 
Ventilation will not only be of fervice to preferve feveral 
kinds of goods, but alfo the timbers and planks of the hold 
itfelf, when laid up in ordinary, as well as when in ufe, and 
will make the air in the hold lefs noxious, though it will 
ftill be offenfive to the fmell, by reafon of the bilge water- 
But this may be made lefs offenfive, by often letting in 
fweet water from the fea, and then pumping it out ; which. 
good practice ought to be continued, notwithftanding the 
ufe of the ventilators. 

What is here faid of the foul air of fhips may be applied £0 
that of mines, gaols, work-houfes, bai racks and hofpitals. 
In mines, ventilators may guard againfi the fuffocations, and 
other terrible accidents arifing from damps. The air of gaols 
has been often known to be infectious ; and we had a fatal proof 
of this, by the accident that happened a few years ago at 
the feffions at the Old-Bailey. To guard againft the like 
for the future, as well as to preferve the health of the pri- 
foners, a worthy magiftrate, in 1752, had ventilators placed 
in Newgate, which are wrought by a wind-mill : and in the 
beginning of the prefent year,- 1753, Dr. Hales gave an ac- 
count of the good fuccefs attending the ufe of thefe ma- 
chines, by a remarkable decrcafe in the ufual mortality and 
ftcknefs of that place. 

The Doctor is alfo of opinion, that a ventilation of warm 
dry air from the adjoining ftove, with a cautious hand, might 
be of fervice to trees and plants in grecn-houfes ; where it 
is well known that an air full of the rancid vapours, which 
perfpire from the plants, is very unkindly to them, as well 
as the vapours from human bodies are to men. For frefh 
air is as neceffary to the healthy flate of vegetables, as of 
animals. 

The larger kinds of ventilators, ufed by the Doctor, are ten 
feet long, five feet broad, and two feet high, in the clear 
within. Thofe he ufed by way of experiment on board the 
Captain, a feventy gun fhip, were ten feet long, four feet 
three inches wide, in the clear within, and thirteen inches 
deep ; one inch of which being occupied by the midriff, 
there remained a foot depth for it to rife and fall in. A ven- 
tilator of thefe dimenfions will, through a trunk of a foot 
fquare,, drive the air at the rate of twenty-five miles in art 
hour, which is double of. what Mariotte afTigns for the. ve- 
locity of a pretty ffrong wind. 

But befides thefe hrge.veutilators, the Doctor made a fmaller 
fort, four feet in length, fixteen inches in breadth, and thir- 
teen inches, all in the clear within. This finalier ventilator' 
may be very ufeful in preferving the bread, in the bread- 
room of a fhip, fweet and dry. Peafe alfo, and oatmeal, 
which are. apt to heat and fpoi! in calks, may be preferved, ■ 
'by putting them into a large bin, with a falfe bottom of hair 
cloth laid on bars, whereby frefh air may be blown up- 
wards through them with thefe fmall ventilators. 
Ventilators are alfo of excellent ufe for the drying of corny 

. hops, and malt. Hales, lib. cit. p. 10.0, 108, 129, 151. 

. Gunpowder may be thoroughly dried, by blowing air up 
through it by means of ventilators. Hales, ib. p. 119, feq. 
What advantage dry gunpowder has over that which is 
damp, may be feen by the experiment mentioned in the 
article Gunpowder, Append. 

VENUS {Cycl) — Signior Bianchini has given the defcription 
of a globe for Venus, the principal properties of which are, 
that the plane of the ecliptic makes an angle of 15' with 
the axis, the tropics are 75 from the equator, and the polar 
circles only 15- from it. For a farther account of it, fee 
Defagidiers, E.xpcrim. Philofoph. Vol. II. p. 552, feq. 
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Venus's comb, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, called 
by botanical writers fcandix. See the article ScanDix, 
SuppL 

Venus's hoklng-glafs, a name fometimes ufed for the campa- 
nula, or bell-flower. See the article Campanula, Suppl. 

Venus's navel-wort, the name by which fome call the ompha- 
lodes, a diftinct genus of plants. See the article Ompha- 
lodes, Suppl. 

VERGE, among gardeners, generally denotes the edge or out- 
iide of a border; but more particularly, is ufed for a flip of 
grafs adjoining to gravel-walks, and dividing them from the 
borders in the parterre-garden. Miller, Gard. Diet. 

VERMIS aureus, the name by which' Bartholine, and others, 
call the aphrodite, a genus of fea-infects. See the article A- 
phrodita, Append. 

VERVAIN mallow, the Englifh name of a diftinct genus of 
plants, called by botanical writers alcea. See the article Al- 
cea, Suppl. 

VESSEL (Cycl.)— Chemical Vessels, The article of chemi- 
cal Apparatus, Suppl. having been accidentally forgot, 
we are forced to infert it under this title Vessel, though 
fbmewhat improperly, the word Apparatus being of much 
more extenfive fignification. 

Dr. Shaw, in his Eflay on the ufe of a portable laboratory, 
has given a lift of all the apparatus neceflary for it, which 
will ferve alfo, in general, for a complete chemical appara- 
tus for all ordinary cafes, and common courfes of chemical 
experiments: for extraordinary purpofes it may be enlarged 
at difcretion, according to the views of the operator. 
The chemical apparatus may be divided into two kinds, the 
remote and immediate ; or, in other words, fuch as are pre- 
paratory to the operations, and fuch as are actually em- 
ployed in them. The remote apparatus confifts of feveral 
particulars. Among thefe are firft fuch as are neceflary to 
the exactitude of the procefs, for every chemical operation 
is to be performed in an exact manner. Good fcales and 
weights are necefTary for the exactly determining the quan- 
tity of the fuhject to be employed, weight being the true in- 
dex of the quantity of matter in bodies ; but in common cafes, 
or where water, or other liquors of nearly the Mime fpecitic 
gravity with water are ufed, the work is confiderably fhort- 
ened by the ufe of a meafure, which in water very nearly 
correfponds to weight in the common acceptation, a pint 
of it very nearly anfwering to a pound in weight. Hence 
the next thing to a fet of fcales and weights, in the chemical 
apparatus, is a fet of nice meafures ; but they muft be ufed 
with great difcretion, and though ever fo exact as to their 
contents, they muft not be trufted to in the nicer opera- 
tions. A pint of fpirit of wine falls confiderably fhort of 
a pound, and a pint of quiclcfilver weighs fourteen pounds; 
between the feveral weights ot thefe there is a great va- 
riety. 

Many folid fubftanccs require to be reduced into fmall parts, 
before they can be made the fubjects of chemical operations ; 
and for this reafon there will be a neceflity for mortars, 
iievee, rafps, files, hammers, flJcers, and forceps. Next to 
thefe come the inftruments ufed in the management of the 
fire; thefe are fhovels, hooks, tongs, and blow-pipes: and 
for charging the vefTels with the fubject matters to be worked 
upon in the operations, there are required hollow fhells, 
horns, tin plates, brufhes, hares feet, fpoons, and fpatulas. 
Rounds are alfo required to fet certain glafles on; and for 
emptying their contents, and thofe of other vefTels, hooked 
tongs, cones, ingots, bafons, funnels, and ftore-glafles, fur- 
nifhed, according to the nature of the things to be kept in 
them, with common cocks, wax floppies, and glafs floppies ; 
and for the tying down of thefe, bladders, leather, and the 
like. In the laft place come the inftruments for making 
certain utenfils, as moulds for muffles, tefts, crucibles and 
melting-pots, and iron rings for cutting glafles and the necks 

■ of retorts. 
The more immediate apparatus, or that employed in the 
operations themfclves, are veflels containing the fubjects to 
be wrought upon ; particularly glafs eggs, and bodies for 
digeftion ; retorts and receivers for diftillation ; blind heads 
for bodies in fublimation ; ftone pans and cut glafles for eva- 
poration; peculiar fpout-receivers, and glafles for feparation ; 
ftrainers for percolation; paper for filtration; muffles and 
tefts for cupellation ; crucibles-for melting; pots for cement- 
ing ; and lutings to clofe the junctures of the veflels when- 
ever neceflary. Shaw's Chemiftry, p. 384. 
See Tab. of Chemical Furnaces, Veflels, and Utenfils. 
VESTIBLE (Cycl.)— Vestjble is alfo ufed for a kind of 
little antichamber before the entrance of an ordinary apart- 
ment. 
VETCH (Suppl.) — A-Vetch, in botany, the Englifh name 
of a genus of plants, called by authors fecur'tdaca. See the 
article Securidaca, Suppl. 
Bitter-V et ch, the Englifh. name of a genus of plants, known 
among botanical writers by that of orobus. See the article 
Orobus, Suppl. 
Bindweed- leaved-V etch, a name fometimes given to thevetch- 

ling. See the article Vetchling, infra. 
Chickling-V etch, the Englifh name of the lathyrus, a diftinct 
genus of plants. See the article Lathyrvs, Suppl. 



Crimfon-grafs-V etch, a name fometimes ufed for the nijfolia^ 

a diftinct genus of plants. See the article Nissolia, SuppL 
Hatchet-V etch, the name by which fome call the fecuridacd 

of botanical writers. See the article Securidaca, SuppL 
Kid?:ey-VETCH, the name by which fome call a fpecies of vul- 

nerarin. See the article Vulneraria, Suppl. 
Liquorice-V etch, the Englifh name of a genus of plant** 

known among botanifts by that of glycine. See the article 

Glycine, SuppL 
Medic-VETCH, the name by which many call the onobrychis, 

a diftinct genus of plants. See the article Onobrychis, 

Suppl. 
Milk-VETCH, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, called 

by botanical writers ajlragalus. See the article Astraga- 
lus, SuppL 
YETCH-grafi, in botany. See the article Grass, Append. 
VETCHLING, the Englifh name of a diftinct genus of plants* 

known among botanifts by that of aphaca. See the article 

Aphaca, SuppL 
VIGILIA, watch, in anticnt chronology. See the article 

Watch, Append. 
VINE (Suppl.) — -Black-ViKE, a name by which the tamnus, 

or black briony is fometimes called. See the article TaM- 

NUSj Suppl. 

Spanifl)-arbor-V 'ink, a name by which feveral fpecies of convol- 
vulus are fometimes called. See the article Convolvulus, 
SuppL 

JVhite-Yi^E, or iVUd-ViKE, a name fometimes given to the 
bryonia alba. See the article Bryonia alba, Suppl. 

VINEGAR (Suppl.) is faid to be a good remedy for the fting of 
wafps. Perhaps it might alfobefuccefhfully applied to thefting 
of bees, gnats, c5V. A late author pretends, that taken' in- 
ternally, efpecially if mixed with the powder of cantharides, 
vinegar is a remedy againft the hydrophobia. Vinegar ana 
honey, or oxymel, of the confiftence of a fyrup, (wallow- 
ed warm, is very good in many cafes of fure throats avifing 
from colds. 

VIOLET (Suppl) — Dame's, or Queen's Violetj the Englifh 
name of a diftinct genus of plants, called by botanifts hefpe- 
ris. See the article Hesperis, SuppL 

Bulbous-V iolet, a name fometimes given to the fnow-drop, 
a plant which Limueus makes a diftinct genus under the 
name galanthus; but which Tournefort comprehends among 
the narcijjb-leucoiums. See the article N ARCisso-leucoium, 
SuppL 

Corn-VioLET, 2 name fometimes given to the campanula, or 
bell-flower. See the article Campanula, SuppL 

Dog's tooth Violet, the name by which fome call the dens 
canis of botanical writers. See the article Dens cams, SuppL 

VlPER's bughfs. See the article Bugloss, fupra. 

Viper's grafs, the Englifh name of a diftinct genus of plants, 
called by botanical writers J'corzonera. See the article Scor* 
zonera, Suppl, 

VIS viva, in mechanics, a term ufed by Leibnitz and his 
difciples for force, which they dtftinguifli into two kinds, 
vis mortua, and vis viva; underrtanding by the former any 
kind of preflure, and by the latter that force or power of 
acting, which rcfides in a body in motion* See Force. 

VISNAGA, in bo;any, a genus of plants, according to Ray, 
but comprehended by Linnatus nnder the article daucus. See 
the article Daucus, Suppl. 

Visnaga is alfo ufed by J. Bauhine as the name of a fpecies 
of foeniculwn. Seethe article Foeniculum, Append. 

VITRUM Archimedeum, Archimedes s glafs, a name given by' 
Swedenborg to an inftrument which he invented for the ex- 
amination of mixt metals, and by means of which he could 
difcover the quantities, without the trouble of the apparatus, 
and calculation commonly ufed for this purpofe. 

VIXEN, or Fixen, among fportfmen, denotes a fox's cub. 
Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

UMBER (Cycl. and SuppL) — This earth when burnt makes a 
good fhade for gold. It need only be put into the naked, fire 
in large lumps, which fhould not be taken out till they be 
thoroughly red hot. Build. Diet, in voc. 

UNACCENTED part of a bar. See Accent, Cycl, 

UNILOCULAR, in botany, is applied to a capfule haying 
but one cell. See Capsule, Cycl. 

UNRECLAIMED hawk, in falconry, one that is wild and 
untamed. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

UNSUMMED, a term ufed by falconers for a hawk's feathers' 
before they have arrived at their fall length. Ruft. Diet, 
in voc. 

VOLUBILIS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, ac- 
cording to Dillenius ; but comprehended by others under con- 
volvulus, ox bind-weed. See the article Convolvulus, SuppL 

VOMIT (Suppl.)— Black-M 'omit, a diftemper frequent in the 
Weft-Indies, particularly at Carth' agena. The following ac- 
count of this diftemper has been communicated to us by a : 
friend. 

The city of Carthagena is fituate 10 degrees 25 minutes 
484 feconds of north latitude. The weather there is always- 
fultry hot. A thermometer conftructed by Monfieur de 
Reaumur gave on the 19th of November, 1735, one of their 
winter months, the degree of the warmth of the air 1025 
^ dWifion. 
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divifions and a half; and this with little variation both night, 
and day. The greateft height to which the fpirit afcended: 
at Paris the fame year by a thermometer, graduated in the 
fame manner, was 10254 divifions; fo that the heat of the 
cool nights at Carthagena was nearly equal to that of the ; 
hotteft days at Paris. 

As the heats in this climate are fo great without receiving 
any mitigation from the night, it is no wonder that the per. 
fpiration of the inhabitants is very great. From this it comes 
about, that all thofe who make their abode there any time 
appear pale and weakly, as though newly recovering from a 
fit of illnefs. You remark in all their actions, even fo far 
as in their fpeaking, a certain idlenefs, and, as our author 
exprefTes himfelf, a disjointednefs : notwithftanding this they 
are in good health, though their afpe£t indicates the con- 
trary. The people who arrive there from Europe, hold their 
appearance of ftrength and colour in their countenances dur- 
ing three or four months ; but after that time they lofe both 
one and the other from the quantity of fweat, until they be- 
come like the former inhabitants. Thefe effects are mod 
©bfervable in younger people : on the contrary, thofe who 
are further advanced in life when they go thither, preferve 
their former appearance better, and enjoy fo good a ftate of 
health, that they live commonly to more than eighty years 
of age. 

As the temperament of this country is particular, fo are fome 
of its difternpers. Thefe may be confidered of two kinds, 
viz. thofe difternpers to which the Europeans newly arrived 
there are liable, and they only ; and thofe which are com- 
mon to all perfons there, as well Criollos as Chapetones. 
The difternpers of the firft clafs are many, as the refort of 
the Europeans there is very great. They are very dange- 
rous, and often mortal. They frequently deftroy a great 
part of the people, both fiiilors and others, who arrive there 
from Europe. The continuance of thefe difternpers is very 
fhort : they laft but three or four days, in which time the 
fick either die, or are out of danger. The particular dif- 
temper, to which they are moft liable, is very little known, 
though it takes its rife in fome from taking cold, in others 
from indigeftion ; but from whichfoevcr of thefe, or what 
other caufe it takes its rife, it becomes in the fhort time be- 
fore mentioned the vcmito prieto, or black vomit, which is 
what kills them ; it being very rare that thofe who have it 
efcape. It is obferved in fome that their delirium is fo vio- 
lent, that they are obliged to be tied down in their beds, 
that they may not tear themfelves to pieces, and they often 
die raving with the greateft degree of agony. 
It is to be remarked, that thofe only are fubjedt to this dis- 
temper who are lately arrived from Europe, the inhabitants 
of the country, as well as thofe who have lived there any 
time, are by no means liable to it, and enjoy perfect health 
during its greateft violence. As the crews of mips are very 
liable to this diftemper, and more fo than the officers and 
panengers, who have greater variety of food and liquor; it 
has been conceived that the great exercife and labour of 
thefe people, and their feeding upon fait provifions, prepares 
their conftitutions to be liable in this climate to corruption 
of the blood and humours, from whence is fuppofed to pro- 
ceed the vomits prieto. What muft be obferved, is, that 
although the crews of fhips fuffer the greateft mortality, ne- 
verthelefa paflengers and others, who go the voyage under 
the greateft advantages with regard to the conveniences of 
life, are not free from being expofed to it. It muft he re- 
marked alfo, that thofe perfons, who after having been ufed 
to this climate, go from thence, and are abfent even three 
or four years, are not liable to it at their return, but retain 
their health like the other inhabitants, although in their 
way of living they have not obferved the moft exact re- 
gimen. 

The defire of knowing the caufe of this terrible calamity 
has occupied from time to time the minds of the furgeons 
who make this voyage in the galleons, as well as thofe of the 
phyficians of the country ; and their opinion has been, that 
it chiefly takes its rife from the labour, to which the fhips 
crews are conftantly expofed, and their manner of livpig. 
There is no doubt but thefe may greatly contribute thereto ; 
but then it will be difficult to conceive why perfons, who 
are better circumftanced, are Ukewife liable to it : and it is 
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fomewhat extraordinary, that notwithftanding many endea- 
vours have been made towards finding out remedies equal 
to this difeafe, none have been difcovered either as fpecifics 
or prefervatives ; for the inconftancy of the fymptoms is fo 
great, that they are not in the beginning to be diftinguifhed 
from thofe, which are in common to this with (lighter dif- 
ternpers ; but the principal complaints at nrft are a weari- 
nefs and great diforder in the head. 

This diftemper does not always attack the mips of Europe 
at their arrival in the bay of Carthagena, nor is it very an- 
tient in that country ; for what they heretofore called chape- 
tonada, fo denominated, as thofe from Europe were only 
liable to it, were indigeftions; and though they were in that 
climate always attended with danger, the women of the 
country, as they do now, cured them with eafe, efpecially 
when they were taken in time. The fhips afterwards going 
from Carthagena to Porto Bello, it was there fucceeded the 
great mortality, which was always attributed to the unfea- 
fonablenefs of the climate, and to the fatigue of the fhip J s 
crew in unloading their fhips, and in the bufmefs of the fair 
there. 

The black vomit was not known at Carthagena, nor in its 
neighbourhood, until the years 1729 and 30 ; when firft it 
carried off a great part of the crews of the mips of war, 
which Don Domingo Juftiniani then commanded, and were 
then there as guarda coftas. Thefe fhips were firft attacked 
at Santa Martha, where the feverity of this diftemper, and 
its great flaughter, had caft a great terror upon their crews. 
The fecond attack of this diftemper was on board the gal- 
leons commanded by Don Manuel Lopez Pintado, when its 
mortality was highly formidable ; and death followed the 
attack fo quick, that perfons who were one day feen walk- 
ing at large, were next day met carrying to their graves. 
Our author is of opinion that this, as well as fome other 
difternpers, to which Europeans are liable to at, or foon af- 
ter their arrival at Carthagena, and other places under the 
fame circumftances, fhould be confidered as arifing from the 
great alteration that happens in their conftitutions there : 
and this change, which from the climate is foon brought 
about, makes them fuffer this and other difternpers, which 
either deftroy them, or generate in them a difpofition to 
bear the heats ; after which, being as it were naturalifed, 
they enjoy the fame fhare of health with the natives. 
Our author remarks, that at Carthagena, when the fhips 
from Spain fail in their arrival, the European productions, 
which at all times are dear and much valued there, are fome- 
tinaes quite expended. Thefe more particularly are wine, 
oil and raifins. When this is the cafe with regard to wine, 
the people there fuffer much in their health ; as 1 every body, 
except the negroes and thofe who ufe brandy, accuftom 
themfelves to drink it with their food. From the want of 
this their ftomachs fail, they grow fick, and this ficknefs 
becomes general. This want of wine happened when our 
author arrived at Carthagena, and the ficknefs in confequence 
was fo general in that city, that mafs was celebrated only in 
one of their churches. 
URSUS, the bear, in zoology. See the article Bear, SuppL 
URUBU, in ornithology, the name by which Marcgrave 

calls a fpecies of vultur. See the article Vultur, infra. 
VULTUR, in ornithology, the name of a genus of birds of 
the falcon, or hawk-kind. See the article > alco, Suppl. 
The neck of the vultur is long, and almoft bare of fea- 
thers ; the legs are covered with feathers down to the feet, 
or nearly fo; under the throat there is a fpace covered with 
hair, inftead of feathers ; the head alfo, in many fpecies, is 
naked, or has, at the utmoft, only a downy matter on it. 
Of this genus of birds we have the following fpecies. i.The 
greyifh black vultur, with a fhort tail. This is of the fize 
of a full grown turkey. 2. The chefnut-coloured vultur 9 
called alfo the Batik vultur, with a fhort tail. This is equal 
in fize to-a fu,ll grown hen. y The yellow-legged, crefted 
vultur, called leporarius, or the hare-catcher. This is of the 
bignefa of a goofe. 4. The golden- breafted, blue-legged 
vultur^ with a blackifh back. Its fize is equal to that of z 
turkey-cock. 5. The tawney brown vultur, . with yellow 
legs. This is of the bignefs of a large capon. 6. The Bra- 
filian, white T legged vultur^ called by fome authors urubu 
and aura- In uze it is equal to the common kite. 
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WAAL, in the fea language, the fame with wale. 
See the article Wale, Suppl. 
WAG-tail, in ornithology, the Englifti name of 
the motacilla with a black breaft. See the article 

MOTACILLA, Suppl. 

WAIL, in the fea language, the fame with wale. See the 
article Wale, Suppl. 

WAhh-wort, a name fometimes given to the fambucus, or 
dwarf-elder. See the article Sameucus, Suppl. 

WARDS of hafpitah. See Hospital, Append, 

WARREN (Suppl.)— Warren is alfo ufed for a contrivance 
to preferve fifh in the midft of a river, to be taken at plea- 
fure. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

WAKT-wort, the name fometimes given to two very diffe- 
rent genufes of plants, the tithymalus and lampfana. See the 
articlesTiTHYMALUS and Lampsana, Suppl. 

WASHING (Cycl. and Suppl.)— The wafting or cleanfing of 
ibme colours may be thus performed : take the colours to be 
wafted, and put them into a veffel of fair water ; ftir it about 
.till the water be all coloured therewith, and if any filth 
fwim on the top of the water, fcum it clean off; and when 
you think the groffeft part of the colour is fettled at the 
bottom, then pour off that water into another earthen vef- 
fel, that is able to contain the firft vefleljfull of water four or 
iive times; then pour more water into the firft veffel, and 
ftir the remaining colour till the water be thick ; and after 
it is a little fettled, pour that water alfo into the fecond 
veflel. Let this be repeated till all the fined of the colour 
is drawn off, and nothing but couife gritty fluff remains 
fcehind. Then letting the water in the fecond veffel ftand 
to fettle, till it is perfectly clear, pour it off, and referve the 
•wafted colour in the bottom of the veffel for ufe. 
The colours to be thus wafted are red lead, blue and green 
bice, verditer, blue and green final t, Spanifh brown, yellow 
ochre, f5V. Build. Diet, in voc. 

WASP. The application of vinegar is faid to be good againft 
the fting of thefe creatures. 

WATCH (Cycl.) — Watch, vigilia, in Roman antiqui- 
ties, a divifian of their night; being the fourth part of 
the fpace of time between fun-fet and fun-rifmg, and confe- 
quently varying according to the feafon of the year. See 
the articles Day, Hour, &c. Cycl. 

Deatb-W atch. See the article Death, fupra. 

WATER (Cycl.) — It has been proved by many inffances, that 
water alone is capable of fuftaining human life a long time. 
Phyfical writers give us many accounts of people's living 
four or five days on it, but the Philofophical Tranfactions 
furnifh us with a much more memorable inftance. 
Some people at work in a deep coal-pit near Liege, had the 
misfortune to pierce into a fubterrancan current of water, 
of fuch force that it inftantly filled a great part of the works. 
The perfon who {truck the blow into it was drowned, and 
fomc that were near the mouth of the pit efcaped very nar- 
rowly by being drawn up ; but twenty-four days after, when 
the mine was cleared of the water, and people came down 
to work in it again, four of the perfons, who had been 
fuppofed drowned, were found alive : they had faved them- 
selves by climbing into a place above the reach of the water ; 
they had not the leaft morfel of bread with them, but had 
lived all this time oh the water of a little fpring which broke 
out by them. This water was examined, and found to 
have no peculiar matter contained in it, but only the com- 
mon fparry fubffance found in all water, and that not in 
any abundance. Phil. Tranf. N° 159. 
We have alfo an account in the Philofophical Tranfaitions 
of a man who lived for eighteen years on no other aliment 
than water, and now and then, though feldom, clarified 
whey. The man was pretty healthy. See N°466. feet. 7. 
The Italian phyficians have talked much of cures performed 
by means of cold water, which they efteem almoft an uni- 
versal remedy ; giving in a day fifteen, twenty, or twenty - 
five pounds of water, made cold by ice, and applying at the 
fame time cold water, or fnow, to feveral parts of the body. 
By this method they treat fevers, fmall-pox, dropfy, &c. 
SeeCommerc. Norimb. 1736. hebd. 8. feet. 2. 
Water, when applied to animal bodies, and when nearly of 
the fame heat with thefe, relaxes their fohds, and dilutes 
their fluids. 

Water putrifying by ftagrtation is extremely dangerous to 
health. Thus in the hoids of jfhips, the bilge water, if the 
mip is tight, and the water not pumped out often, foon be- 
comes fo extremely poifonous., as frequently to iuffocate 
Append. Vol. II. 



thofe feamen, who, as the pumps are fubject to be clogged 
with filth, venture down to cleanfe them ; and alfo to affect 
perfons at a diftance with violent head-achs, cold fweats, 
and frequent vomitings, which continue more or lefs, in 
proportion to the diftance from the well of the fhip when 
the injury was received, and the degree of putrefaction in 
the water and air. Phil. Tranf. N° 463. p. 63. 
To prevent the above mentioned inconveniences many 
fchemes have been thought of, particularly the machines of 
£»r. Hales a , and Dr. Defaguliers b ; the firft by an instru- 
ment, which he calls the ventilator, and may not impro- 
perly be called the fhip's lungs; fee Ventilator; and the 
latter by a machine, which is an improvemenfof theHeflian 
bellows. — [ a In his Treat, of Ventilators. b Phil. Tranf. 

N °437-J " ,-; 

Putrified water being thus noxious, a method of preventing 
its putrefaction would be very defirable, and this feems now 
to be found in the ufe of lime. See Lime- water, Append. 
Rough waters, that will not bear foap, may often be cor- 
rected by letting them ftand a few days. See Boyle's Works 
abr. Vol. I. p. 141. 

It has been faid that Thames tvater has a peculiar property 
of recovering after putrefaction ; but others have the fame. 
See Boyle's Works abr. Vol.1, p. 141. 

Mr. Boyle tells us, he prepared a fait of the fame nature with 
Glauber's fal mirabile, which feemed to have a power of 
coagulating common water; for being diffolved in a proper 
quantity of it, the whole mixture mot together into fine 
cryftals, apparently of an uniform fubffance, and fo brittle, 
as to be reducible into powder. See Boyle's Works abr.' 
Vol. I. p. 332. 

Water "may be ufed with good fuccefs in taking the height 
of any acceffible object, as it naturally becomes parallel to 
the horizon. The manner of performing this operation is 
exactly the fame as with a mirror. Ti. Pfa&. Geom. p. 19. 
See the article Mirror, Cycl. 
Water by its fall may be made to afford wind enough to blow 

' afire. This is practifed in the brafs works of T'ivoli near 

Rome. See Phil. Tranf. N° 2. 
Chalybeate, or StecZ-WATERS. The learned Mr. Monro of 
Edinburgh has an inquiry into feel, or chalybeate waters,where 
he confiders them with regard to their medical ufe, in order 
to difcover what their real or comparative ftrength is, how 
they bear carriage, and how long they retain their virtues; 
that phyficians may judge which of them is moft proper in 
the various difeafes and circumftances of patients, which 
muft be drank at the fountain-head, and which might be 
conveniently drank at a diftance from it. See Medical Effays, 
Vol. III. art. 7. Abr. Vol. I. p. 126. 

Chalybeate waters ftrike a red, purple, violet, or black colour 
with galls ; and it is faid by feveral writers, that this change 

' of colour is a certain mark of a chalybeate water, and that the 
deepen: colour fhews the greateft proportion of ffeel. Mr. 
Monro, to fatisfy himfelf of the truth of this, made a weak 
folution of fal martis in water, and found that, with a tinc- 
ture of galls, he could form all the different colours, the 
larger quantity of the folution always requiring the greater 
number of drops of the tincture to bring it to all the colour 
it would take ; and that it was deeper, in proportion to the 
quantity and ftrength of the folution and tincture employed. 
If words could exprefs the various fhades of colours betwixt 
the pale red and the black, the Ample experiment of bring- 
ing feel-waters to the dteepeft colour they could ftrike with 
gatls, might determine the proportions of ffeel in each. But 
as this is impracticable, and as it is neceffary to know the 
quantity of fteel contained in any given quantity of water, 
fome general ffandard muft be appointed, to which all may 
be brought. To obtain this, he made feveral experiments 
to find *out the quantity of fteel in its artificial fait, and 
found it to be a little more than a third part. He diffolved 
fome of the fait in water. Twenty ounces of the folution 
contained an ounce, except a fcrupte, which was precipi- 
tated ; one hundred and forty-two drops of this folution 
weighed two drachms; every drop therefore contained one 
twenty-fifth of a grain of fait, or one feventy-fjfih of a 
grain of fteel. To compare a chalybeate water with this fo- 
lution, into a known quantity of fuch water drop a ftrong 
clear tin&ure of galls, allowing a fufficient time between 
each drop for its full effea, till the addition of more tincture 
makes no change. This experiment fhould be repeated, to 
come at the exact number of drops requifite. Then mix the 
fame number of drops of tincture with as much common 
2 Ff watery 
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water, as there was mineral water, in a glafs, exactly like 
that made ufe of in the preceding trial. Drop in the folu- 
tion of fteel cautioufly, till the colour is the fame with that 
of the mineral water. By this means, the due proportion of 
the folution to imitate any Jleel-zvater may be known. He 
has thus made fpring water fo like to feveral chalybeate 
waters, that none could diftinguifh them. Med.EfT. Edin. 
Vol.I. p. 126. 

Galls in tin&ure are more convenient than in fubftance'for 
making thefe experiments, for it ads much fooner, and more 
equally, and can be added in lefs quantities, which deferves 
to be regarded ; for too large a proportion of galls poured 
■at once mto fteel-waters, will be fo far from ftriking the co- 
lour Wronger or fooner, that no change will happen for fe- 
veral hours after, and at laft the water gradually becomes of 
& deep fca-green colour, inftead of a purple or violet. Good 
thaiybeatc waters may have been condemned as containing 
no iron, or as being impregnated with copper, from an ad- 
dition of too much galls. "Frefh tindlure of galls is prefe- 
rable to that which has been long kept ; but even fuch as was 
grown mouldy, and had a thick fediment, anfwered the 
common trials. Frequent trials mould be made, at diffe- 
rent times, with water bottled at different feafons, in order 
to afcerta'm the proper feafons for bottling mineral zvaters, 
and to find out the time each will keep. It is alfo requifite 
to obferve what time it is before the galls ftrike the full co- 
lour, and how long it remains in an open glafs ; for Mr. 
Geoffroy's fuppofition appears rcafonable, that both thefe 
effe&s will be moft flowiy produced, when the fteel is moft 
intimately blended with the other principles of the water. 
Med. Efl". Edinb. Vol. I. p. 127. 

There isa ftrong refemblance between our fteel-waters and 
common water, in which fal martis is dhTolved, but the na- 
tural fpaw expofed to the air foon lofes its chalybeate tafte, 
and will not ftrike a purple colour with galls ; expofed to 
heat its virtues are fooner loft, and it becomes vapid in no 
long time in the clofeft veffels ; but a folution of fal martis 
bears heat, and being expofed to the air, without alteration ; 
it may be fufpedted that this difference depends upon the 
frhall proportion of the vitriolic principles, and fome change 
they may thereby undergo in the water ; and therefore Mr. 
Monro having added as much fal martis to fome bottles of 
water, as had been found to make it of the fame tafte, and 
to ftrike the fame colour with chalybeate waters, he corked 
fome carefully, others lefs carefully, and a third fort he left 
Open. The water in thefe laft loft its tafte and virtues in a 
fortnight, became muddy, and had a faffron-coloured powder 
at the bottom. The fecond kind kept longer, but had a 
'ftinking fmell before it became vapid. The water which 
was carefully corked and rofmed kept well, but acquired a 
ftrong fmell of rotten eggs, like to what feveral fpaws have 
when kept ; when the bottle was left open, the ftinking 
fmell went off; foon after, the chalybeate virtues were not 
to be obferved, and the bottom of the bottle was covered 
with the faffron-coloured powder, which is generally to be 
feen in bottles where chalybeate waters have been kept. The 
difference therefore between the natural and artificial y?^/- 
waters confifts in the greater volatility of the former. Med. 
Eft". Edinb. Vol. I. p. ia8. 

Spaw and Pyrmont, and fome of our own chalybeate waters, 
feem an exception to the refemblance between the diluted 
folution of fait of fteel and the natural fteel- waters ; for the 
colours they ftrike with the galls is faint, while their tafte 
and other .effects are ftrong. This produced another expe- 
riment to imitate them, by mixing filings of iron, oil of 
vitriol, and water, in a Florence flafk, which being laid on 
its fide, and another, in which was fome fountain water, 
immediately fitted to it. The fumes which arofe upon the 
effervefcence of the oil of vitriol with the fteel, came over 
into this. After the effervefcence was over, on taking away 
the glafs with the water t it was found limpid, but with 
a ftrong ernpyreumatic fmell ; its tafte at firft was pungent, 
and then the acidulous tafte prevailed. When tindfure of 
galls was mixed with it, it became of a purple, but faint 
colour, which held many days without precipitation. Next 
■ morning the empyreuma was gone, and the water had an 
agreeable fpaw tafte. In lefs than a day this went off, a 
fmall quantity of faffron-coloured powder fell to the bottom, 
and the galls had no effec-t on the water. Med. Efl". Edinb. 
Vol.I. p. 129. 

This water gives no fign of acidity, as might be fufpected, 
•when mixed with fyrup of violets and clove-july-flowers, in 
the colour of which it makes no alteration ; neither do the 
more fpirituous fpaws ; whereas the folution of fait of fteel, 
and fome fpaws, appear alkaline, from changing the colour 
of botli the fyrups green. 

The fuccefs of this experiment produced fome others, to 
difcover what it was that evaporated, and what precipitated 
in thefe zvaters. Oil of vitriol poured on the faffron-coloured 
refiduum made no effervefcence ; upon the addition of a little 
water, fome of the powder feemed to be diffolved. Tinc- 
ture of galls did not change the colour, but upon adding 
fpirit of hartfhorn, a great effervefcence arofe, and a deep 
purple coagulum was made. The fame experiments fucceed 
with ruft of iron, which refembles this powder. Neither 
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ruft, nor the powder, when fufpended |in water, ftrike any 
colour with galls, although crocus martis does. What eva- 
porates is the menftruum, which carries away fome of the 
principles of the iron with it. From feeing the effects of 
acid, and of the air upon iron, and finding vitriol naturally 
formed, it may reafonably be fuppofed, that the menftruum 
of the irony particles in thefe waters is an acid. From con- 
fideringhow much fulphur is in iron, what a ftinking fmell 
mineral waters have before they turn vapid, and how much 
the fulphur of iron is deftroyed before the iron turns into 
ruft, which again refembles the powder precipitated in thefe 
waters, we may fairly fuppofe that the menftruum carries 
the fulphur along with it, and leaves only the earthy parts 
with a fmall proportion of fulphur. Med. Efl*. Edinb. 
Vol. L p. 130. 

It may hence be fufpedted, thatfteel-zvafers&re impregnated 
with common grofs vitriol, or with the more fubtile fumes 
of iron diffolved in the natural menftruum; or with both 
in different proportions. The quicker precipitation, and 
lefs volatility of chalybeate waters, feems to fhew that the 
fulphur is not fo much freed from the earthy particles, as in 
others which precipitate more flowiy, and are more volatile. 
The common obfervation ot air generated in all effervefcen- 
ces, fermentations, putrefactions, and wherever a confider- 
able change is produced in the compofition of bodies, feems 
to account for the quantity of elaftic air, obferved in chaly- 
beate waters, in the more fpirituous when recent, and -in 
others, when the putrid fmell fhews the fulphur to be more 
difengaged. 

It feems alfo, that the different kinds of fteel-waters mould 
be prefcribed, according as there is occafion for a fubtile, 
penerrating fulphureous fpirit, to pervade the fmalleft veflels, 
or according to the quantity of an abforbent aftringent earth, 
which is required to be joined with this fpirit. 
Where different fpaws are not to be had, the- fame water 
perhaps may be made to anfwer each of thefe intentions, 
according to its being more or lefs kept, or expofed to the 
air or heat. Med. Eft". Abr. Vol. I. p. 131. 
The ingenious author, from whom thefe obfervations and 
conje&urcs have been taken, feems to think that the -men- 
ftruum really flies oft" from mineral waters; but this, as is 
obferved in a note added by his learned abridger % has not 
yet been made appear by any fatisfadtory experiments. It 
is certain, that fome mineral waters, when carefully bottled 
at the well-head, and oiled at top, after the manner of Flo- 
rence wine, and then well corked and cemented, have been 
found to continue many months poffeffed of their proper- 
ties of ftriking black or purple with galls ; and hence it ap- 
pears that the irony particles, or mineral fpirit of the wate?; 
cannot eafily efcape through the pores of glafs ; at leaft not 
while the water remains in a found ftate. When the water 
begins to corrupt, as in time it will, though thus fecured, 
it tinges iefs and lefs with galls, and at length affords no red, 
purple, or dufky colour therewith. Whence we are led to 
conclude, that the irony particles make their efcape through 
the pores of the glafs, or of the oil, the cork and cement; 
or elfe are fo changed, as no longer to retain their irony 
nature, and ftrike with galls. But that the latter feems 
rather to be the truth of the cafe, is fupportcd by this, that 
during the diminution of the tinging faculty, there appears 
to be a mnnifeft change in the natural texture of the water ; 
for a vifible feparation of parts enfues, the whole grows 
fetid, a grofs matter falls to the bottom, the oil that was 
liquid before, now becomes almoft as hard as tallow, and 
appears tinged black to a confiderable height: but what is 
remarkable, the water now affords manifeft figns of its 
containing a&ual brimftone, not the leaft indication whereof 
appeared before. It feems therefore that the water, as taken 
from the well, is a compound liquor, gradually tending to 
an alteration in its parts, as if there was a flow fermentati- 
on among them, whereby the natural texture of the whole 
is broke in time, even though the external air be kept from 
communicating therewith ; but if external air be admitted, 
remarkable changes muft fooner begin, and finifb their pe- 
riod b . — [ a Ibid. p. 130. b Sbaiv's Enq. into Scarb. Wat. 
p. 160, feq.] 

There is commonly fuppofed to be fomething fo very vola- 
tile in many jleel-watcrs, as well as of thofe of Liege and 
Pyrmont, that itdifappears upon the leaft accefs of air, after- 
they are taken up from the well, efpecially in hot weather j. 
yet it does not fcem clear from experiments, that the alte- 
terations which fpaw waters undergo, by being expofed to 
the air, is owing to the diffipation of any volatile part. Ibid, 
p. 109, and note *. 

Though chalybeate zvaters are commonly fuppofed to contain 
vitriol, and to be of a ferruginous nature, and have from 
thence obtained their name, yet it is not eafy to determine 
what falts they contain, or whether they be all impregnated 
with the fame kind of falts. Mr. Du CIos could neither find 
alum nor vitriol in any of the French wells, only in one 
he found fome refemblance of the latter. All the other wells 
gave a fait, anfwering-to a compofition of nitre and fea 
fait mixed in various proportions, which probably is the 
natural fait of the earth difcovered by Tournefort c , refem- 
3. bling, 
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bling, in moft trials, the nitrum of the Levant, which is 
neither acid nor alcali, but approaching moft to the latter d . 
— [<= Pref. to Hift. of Plants near Paris. * Medic. Eft. Abr. 
Vol. I. p. 108.] 

Chalybeate waters often break the bottles into which they are 
put, and many of them foon lofe their chalybeate properties 
■when buttled. To prevent the former inconvenience, Dr. 
Hales put a fmall glafs tube through the cork of the bottles, 
filling them fo, as to leave no air bubbles between the cork 
and the water. In other bottles he put very foft comprem- 
"ble corks. By both thefe means the water was allowed to 
rarify, without burfting the bottles. By mixing very few 
drops of an acid, fuch as oil of fulphur, with the Jleel- 
waters, they long retain their chalybeat properties. See 
'Bah, Philofoph/Experiments. 
Mineral-W at ers. The method of analyfmg mineral-waters, 
according to Dr. Shaw, fhould be this. Firft, let it be 
tried what changes they will fufFer by mere {landing ; let 
fome of the water be put into open glafles, and fume into 
fuch as are ftopt, and after fome hours keeping, examine by 
the tafte whether it be any way different from that frefh 
drawn from the fpring; after this let it ftand fome days or 
weeks, and finally compare it with (ruth water of the fame 
fpring, and obferve whether it have any fcum at top, or fc- 
diment at bottom, or fides of the glaiTes. 

2. Let fome of the water be kept in open cylindrical glafles 
jn a warm place till it is wholly evaporated, the dry fub- 
ftance left behind muft be carefully preferved, to be com- 
pared with the refiduum to be afterwards made by fire. 

3. Put a quantity of the water at the fpring-head into a 
glafs retort, and a receiver being luted on, let the whole be 
carefully diftilled over, and both the water and the dry re- 
fiduum weighed, and carefully preferved. If during this 
operation a vapour is feen to force its way out at the joints, 
It (hews there is a fpirit, or light fubtile matter. In the 
water too fine to be feparatcd this way, the water feparated 
.by diftillation is to be tried feveral ways, to fee whether it 
differs from common dillilled water or not, and whether it 
have the fame mineral particles that the water itfelf had be- 
fore diftillation. If it contains any fea fait, it will turn white 
with a folution of filver; if any vitriol of iron, it will turn 
black with powdered galls ; and if any fulphur united with 
an alkaline fait, it will turn black in time with any of the 

.metallic folutions. The dry matter left in the retort is to 
be boiled in fix times its own weight of pure diftilled water, 
this being afterwards filtered and ret to cryftallize, will give, 
after a proper evaporation, its own peculiar fait in cryftals ; 
and if more forts of fait than one fhould be contained in 
the water, they will be all thus feparated by repeated evapo- 
rations and cryftallizations. 

Whether thefe falts be acids or alkalis, is eafily found by 
the common experiments, the acid turning fyrup of violets 
led, and the alkali turning a folution of corrofive fublimate 
yellow. The neutral falts, w.ifhed out of the earth by 
waters, are chiefly fea fait, and fuch as confift of a vitriolic 
fait, and a fait or earth of an alkaline nature. Sea fait is dif- 
. covered by its tafte, by the white fume it yields on being 
mixed with oil of vitriol, and by its figure in cryftallizati- 
on : and the other neutral falts are difcovered by their pro- 
perty of producing, or regenerating fulphur, upon being 
mixed and melted with fait of tartar and powdered charcoal. 
Thus, if two ounces of fuch fait be mixed with one ounce 
of fait of tartar, and an ounce of powdered charcoal, and 
the whole put into a crucible, there will be produced a red- 
difh-coloured mafs of a fulphureous alkaline tafte, and giv- 
ing a high yellow colour to fpirit of wine, which will turn 
filver black ; and being precipitated by an acid affords a true 
lac fulphuris, which may be fublimed,.and melted into brim- 
ftone like the common. 

What remains of the refiduum, after water has feparated 
the fait, is properly earth : this is often of more kinds than 
one, and may be feparated by repeated wafhings into-' bole, 
ochre, fand, and whatever elfe it corififts of ; and thefe may 
afterwards be tried, as to their nature, by fire in the com- 
mon ways, the firft and readieft of which is the feeing whe- 
.ther they will calcine or vitrify; and the next, with proper 
additions, to try whether they contain any metalline or mi- 
neral particles, which may be feparable by the feveral fluxes : 
and if the quantity of metalline matter be too fmall to be 
collected into a regulus, or {hew itfelf in the common way, 
it may be melted with chryftalline glafs, and from the colour 
it gives that glafe, the metal it contains may be known. 
It is generally fuppofed, that the mineral-waters receive their 
virtue from the falts they contain. Dr. Lifter is of opinion 
that thefe are principally two, the one common fea fait, and 
the other the nitrum calcarium ; and found, on experiment, 
that from thofe very waters, which others had boldly af- 
firmed contained nitre of the common kind, vitriol, alum, 
and the reft, he only could feparate thefe two falts. 
Thefe falts mixed with ochres make the various kinds of 
our mineral-waters, as they happen to be mixed in various 
proportions. 

Monfieur Du Clos obferves of the examining the virtues of 
mineral-water, that moft of them are liable to great errors.' 



The French Academy, after long deliberation, proposed to 
themfelves a method of examining the waters of their owri 
country, by which they arrived at a more thorough know-* 
ledge of their virtues than was had before, and which may 
ferve as a leflbn to all other experimenters in the lame way. , 
They have found by all their enquiries, that the principal 
things giving virtues to waters are falts and earths, and thefe 
give very different qualities to them, as they differ in quan- 
tity or in quality in the feveral (prings. The falts, which 
they procured by a flow evaporation or diftillation, prqved 
to be of two kinds : the one the nitre of the antients, 2 
fulphureous mineral fait, much refembling the alkali of 
plants; the other the common culinary fait. This canfiits 
of two parts, an alkaline bafis and an acid. Thefe two prin- 
ciples are fometimes combined in the waters, and then it 
is abfolute fait that they contain, and eafily feparated and 
known : but it fometimes alfo happens, that thefe principles 
are feparated, and only the one or the other contained in 2 
water ; thefe therefore, when procured in the analyfis, are 
not eafily known, and when they are, as it very often hap- 
pens, blended with the difunited principles of other falts, 
they form together a fort of concretes, yet more hard 
to be known than the other. It is generally fuppofed, that in 
almoft all medicinal waters there is either alum or vi- 
triol ; but this is an opinion taken up too much at random^ 
and it appeared, on the examination of all the mineral 
fprings of France, that no one of them contained either the 
one or the other of thefe falts, except that of Vahls iri 
Dauphine, which contained a fait fomewhat refembling white 
vitriol. The tafte and the mixture with acids, alkalis, and 
tinctures of vegetables, are the great means of knowing 
thefe falts ; for as to their figures they vary greatly, even in 
the fame portion of fait, according to the different degree 
of the evaporation of the water they were difiblved in. Dit 
Clos, Exam, des Eaux Min. 

Earths are found in different quantities in the different 
waters, and fo con fu fed by being blended with one another," 
and with other foflils, that it is much more difficult to af- 
certain their fpecies, than thofe of earths in any other form,' 
or than thofe of the falts in the fame waters. The colours 
of the earths are very various, but this is the Ieaft variety ; 
for fome of them form themfelves into fhapes and appear- 
ances fo different from the others, that it is hard to fay 
what they are like, or to what fuch fingularities in their 
concretions fhould be attributed. Some float about in the 
almoft evaporated water in form of films and clouds, fome . 
like flocks, fome appear in the form of mucilages, others' 
like little flaccid clods of clay, and others like grains of fand % 
fome are foluble in acids, fome only in part foluble, and 
fome not at all fo ; fome will give a tincture to diftilled vi- 
negar, others not; and in the fire fome run to glafs, and 
others calcine to lime. 

The great quantity of the mineral-waters, which phyficians 
ufually prefcribe to be taken by thofe they recommend theni 
to, feenis to prove that they expect the principal benefit 
from them by their cleanfing the vifcera by this internal ab- 
lution ; and this effect is indeed no trifling one, finee moft 
of thofe ftubborn difeafes, which they recommend thefe 
waters in, are owing to obftrudtions of the vifcera, which' 
the large quantities of thefe waters may ealil'y remove : but 
it were well, if the phyficians would be more accurate in di- 
ftino-uifhing the different properties of them, and not give 
them at random, as is too often done, to the no fmall de- 
triment of the patient. 

The vinous fharp tafte of fome of thefe tvaters which eva- 
porate with the leaft heat, or on being expofed to the air,' 
feems to be owing to that matter which is the firft ftate 
or being of fulphur, and of all the concretion's thence re- 
taking; fuch as the various vitriols, and the like. There 
are found earths impregnated with this acid volatile ful- 
phureous matter, of the concretions of which are fome- 
times made fulphureous and vitriolic minerals. This vapo- 
rous and indigefted matter may very well be the bans of 
vitriol; but in this its firft ftate it cannot be a vitriolic con- 
cretion, if it be found in earths where there is yet no vi- 
triol. It is more eafy to obferve it in its products, when it 
has received fome mineral concretion, than in its natural 
ftate; though in this latter ftate it is as likely to impregnate 
waters as in any other. The moft probable opinion, as to' 
the heat of thefe waters, is, that there are in certain deep 
receffes of the earth hot vapours, which continue at all' 
times fo, becaufe there is no accefs of the external air to 
cool them ; and where thofe rarificd matters have not room' 
to become more rarificd, and fo to become lefs hot, or 
more diffipated ; and that fuch collections of hot vappurs 
are what give heat to the warm baths, and Hot jnedicinaf- 
waters. Du Clos, Exam, dc les Eaux Min. 
Many mineral-waters evidently contain a large quantity of 
fpar, which though fufpended in them in an abfolutely pel- 
lucid ftate, may yet be regularly feparated from them by 
evaporation in its own figure. The waters of the fountain' 
de Salut, and thofe of the fpring du lied, and feveral other 
in Gafcony, have been tried, and are found, if gradually 
evaporated to a- certain degree,- to yield a fcum,which, when- 
examined 
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examined by the microfcope, is found to confift of oblique 
parallellopiped parts; and if they are evaporated wholly to 
drynefs, there is found at the bottom a finning duft, which, 
when examined in the fame manner, is found to contain 
many particles of the fame kind, ail bright as fragments of 
the pureft fpars. 

As to the ufe of thinetat-walets the learned Heifter a obferves, 
that in general they are found to agree much better with per- 
fons in the middle ftages of life, than with the very old or 
very young. If any general rule can be given in this cafe, it 
is, that people fhould not take them when younger than 
eighteen, or when older than fixty. Young people, efpe- 
cia'lly fuch as are under ten years old, fhould by no means 
be allowed to drink the chalybeate zvaters, becaufe of the 
tender ftate of their v'rfcera ; and older people than thofe of 
fixty are never found to receive any benefit from them, un- 
lefs they are of very robufl constitutions, or have been long 
accuftomed to the drinking them : in fome cafes however, 
particularly in hectics, young people may be allowed to 
drink the milder kinds mixed with an equal quantity of 
milk, and often find great benefit from them. — [ a Compend. 
Medic. Pra£. cap. 20.J 

In confirmed confumptions and ulcers of the lungs, the 
Wronger chalybeate waters are found to do no fort of fervice, 
but rather hurt; but in cafes where the ulcers are but be- 
ginning, the drinking the weaker ones with milk has been 
known to do great good. In ("pitting? of blood arifing from 
ulcerations of the lungs, the ftronger cold chalybeate waters 
do nothing hut harm; but in the fame cafes, where the 
milder kinds are taken warm, and mixed with an equal 
"quantity of milk, they are found to be very beneficial. They 
muft never be taken in cafes of dyfenteries in confirmed 
dropfies, nor where there is a ftone in the bladder or kid- 
neys ; but in cedematous fwe'lings of the legs and feet, they 
are often found highly ufeful. In venereal cafes, whether 
recent, or of long Handing, they 'do not cure, but they dif- 
pofe the body the more readily to be cured : but in a fimple 
gonorrhoea, where there is no venereal taint, they have 
been often known to cure, when all other methods have 
failed. 

Method of taking them. All people who are of a plethoric habit 
ought to be blooded before they begin to take them, for 
by this means there is a freer accefs given them into the vef- 
fels, and they become much more able to correct the whole 
mafs. Perfons who are not of a plethoric habit have no oc- 
cafton to bleed before they take them, but all ought to take 
a gentle purge to clear the prims vise; and to this purpofe 
nothing is more proper than the common purging falts of 
Epfom, or Glauber's: but all the draftic purges are carefully 
to be avoided on this occafion, fuch 2s fcammony, refin 
of jalap, and the like. If there be indications for vomit- 
ing in the patient, fuch as pains, and a fenfation of weight 
at the ftomach, with bitternefs in the mouth, naufeas, and 
Teachings to vomit, then it is extremely proper to give, a 
day or two before the beginning the courfes of the waters, 
a gentle dofe of ipecacoanha. 

Time moft -proper. The bed hour of drinking them is early in 
the morning ; fix or feven o'clock is very proper, becaufe 
they then have time to rinifh their operation before dinner, 
but earlier than this is not fo proper ; and thofe who go to 
the wells or fprings at three or four in a morning, are ex- 
pofed to all the injuries of a cold and damp air, which pre- 
vents perfpiration, and often brings on coughs and other 
diforders of the breaft and head. It was formerly a cuftom 
to drink them in an afternoon, but this is at prcfent left 
off, as found to produce many diforders of the ftomach ; 
and fuch as arc defirous of having the utmoft effects of the 
•waters, content themfelves at this time of the day with 
drinking them at home in fmall quantities, and mixed with 
wine. 

Seafon moft proper. The fummer is the feafon in which the 
mineral-waters are to be drank with the greatcft advantage. 
The months of June, July and Auguft, are more proper 
for the taking them than any other time of the year j but 
upon urgent occafions, the courfe of them may be begun 
in May, and continued till September; and in fome extra- 
ordinary cafes, the ufe of them may be allowed even in 
winter. » 

Method of drinking them. It is always proper to begin the ufe 
of them by fmall quantities, and gradually increafe them to 
larger. Thus the firft day it may be proper to drink about 
a pint and half at four draughts, the fecond day a quart may 
be drank, and on the third or fourth three pints : after this 
the quantity may be increafed to two quarts a day, and 
more than this it is not proper to take, unlefs the perfon 
be of a very robufl habit ; for many people have injured 
themfelves by taking too large quantities. The quantity 
that is taken as the moft the ftrength will bear, whether it 
be two, three or four pints, is to be continued every day 
for a fortnight or three weeks, or longer, if the nature of 
the difeafe requires it ; and when the courfe is to be finifh- 
ed, it muft be done in the fame manner in which it was 
begun, by taking lefs and lefs every day, till the ufe is gra- 
dually worn off, and no purge or other medicine is ne- 
ceiiary afterwards. 



The mineral-waters in general operate in fome conftitutions 
by ftool, and in others by urine fingly ; but in moft- they 
operate both ways together. Thefe are both very proper 
ways of excretion, and whichever nature choofes the waters 
fhould pais oft" by, it is to be judged proper and falutary, 
and by no means to be checked. If the difcharge by urine 
be plentiful, and the bowels are moved but once a day, it 
is very well in many conftitutions ; but where, as in fome 
conftitutions, it happens that the waters actually a& as 
aftringents in the bowels, this is to be prevented, and a 
fmall dofe of the common purging falts is to be taken in the 
firft draught of the xuaters every morning. 
In the taking them it is to be obferved, that they are not 
to be poured down as it were all at once, for the fromach 
is often loaded and injured by this, but the firft glafs fhould 
be fuffered to pafs off, and then, after walking about for 
ten minutes or longer, a fecond is to be taken, and fo on ; 
and no draught fhould exceed half a pint in quantity ; fo that 
the taking the whole quantity in this manner fhould be the 
bufmefs of an hour and half, or two hours. After this it 
is proper to ufe moderate exercife by walking, or otherwife, 
till dinner time ; and in the mean time, if the waters would 
pafs off by urine or ftool, this muft be by no means re- 
preffed. People who have very weak and tender ltomachs, 
or who have diforders of the breaft, and drink the waters in 
a rainy feafon, fhould have them gently warmed before they 
take them : this is beft done by fetting a glais of them in a 
vefTel of hot water, and they are only to be fuffered to ftand 
thus til! moderately hot, and then immediately drank off; 
for if heated to too high a degree, they eafily lofe their vir- 
tues by evaporation. 

All perfons are to regulate the quantity of the waters they 
drink to the ftrength of their own conftitution ; however 
fmail a quantity they perceive to be enough, and to operate 
in the manner they expeel, they are to be contented with 
that, and never to teize nature to make her bear more. 
It is a certain rule, in regard to all mineral-waters, that they 
are much the beft when drank at the place, though fome of 
them bear carriage much better than others. It is a ne- 
ceffary caution, that the motion of the body be never vio- 
lent in the time of taking the waters, for if it produce fweat 
it always obftruc~rs, in fome degree, their operation by urine 
or ftool ; and if flatulences are troublcfome at the time, it 
will be proper to take candied orange-peel, or fome other 
carminative at the time. In order to have all the good ef- 
fects of the tuaters, a regulation of diet is extremely nc- 
ceffary ; it is proper to dine and fup early, and the dinner 
fhould not be too heavy. It is a good rule indeed, under 
fuch a courfe as this, never to eat or drink fo much as one 
can, but always to rife with an appetite. The foods prin- 
cipally to be avoided, during fuch a courfe, are fuch as are 
dried in the fmoak, or have been long kept in fait, and the 
flefh of young animals is in general to be greatly preferred to 
that of old ones; and in general, a too great quantity of 
vegetables, efpecially of the flatulent ones, is to be avoided. 
Lamb, chickens, veal, and the like, are moft proper for the 
diet at this time ; and to thefe are to be added the tender 
river fifh, as trout and pike : broths alfo of all kinds are 
good; and peas, kidney-beans, fpinach, and afparagus, are 
all very proper. The bread that is eaten under the courfe 
fhould never be ftale ; the moft proper drink at the time is 
good wine, and if the perfon is not over thirfty, it is beft 
to drink this pure, not mixed with water : but in this cafe 
it is only to be allowed within the bounds of moderation ; 
half a pint, at the utmoft, at a meal to thofe who have not 
been habituated to it; and to thofe who have, fomewhat 
lefs than their cuftomary quantity. The liquor next proper 
after wine, is found and well-bodied ale; but fuch as is ei- 
ther new and fermenting, or fo old as to be ftale, is by- no 
means to be ufed. 

Violent exercife is wrong, but different conftitutions will 
bear different degrees of it, and thofe of cold and pituitous 
habits fhould ufe confiderably more than others. The 
feafon of the year is alio to be regarded, for the fame 
degree of exercife that is good in a cooler, is too much 
in a hotter air. The greateft caution, in the courfe of the 
taking thefe vjaters, is to avoid too much fitting frill, either 
after the taking them, or after meals ; for the waters re- 
maining in the body, or the food remaining undigefted, from 
thefe caufes the confequence is, that the patient is fubjecl: to 
flatulencies, colics, diarrhoeas, and pains of the ftomach. 
Sleeping immediately after meals is alfo improper, as it oc- 
cafions at this time diforders of the head, and many other 
complaints. 

There are fome cafes, however, in which the ?mneral-wa~ 
ters may be drank with great advantages by perfons confined 
to their bed : thus gouty, paralytic, and other extremely 
emaciated, or weak perfons, have often found great benefit 
by this method. Slare even goes fo far, as to advife this 
as the beft method of taking them in all cafes; but the 
more judicious writers all judge him in an error in this, 
becaufe there are very many reafons why motion and bodily 
exercife, after the drinking them, muft be beneficial. It- 
is proper to abftain, as much as pofiible, from all forts of 
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pafllons, during t!ie courSe of taking thefe waters. Violent 
anger, grief, or terrors and frights, have been known to 
occafion more mifchief at Such a time than they would 
other wile have done; and all people arc to abfrain as 
much as may be from venery during the time, left it too 
much debilitate the body, already weakened by the dis- 
charges occaSioned by the wafers by Stool and urine. 
Suppers mould be moderate during the courfe, and the wine 
drank at that meal Should be diluted with water : it is al- 
ways very advifeable in this cafe alio to walk for fome time 
after fupper, that the Sleep may be more quiet, found, and 
refrefhing. And the cold air of the night, especially if it 
be a damp feafon, is cautioufly to be avoided, left it occa- 
fion catarrhs and other diforders ; for this reafon, it is pro- 
per to Sup early all the while. 

Symptoms attending the taking thefe waters. Thefe are of 
many kinds, and differ greatly from the fame waters drank 
at the fame feafon, in peribns of different habits and consti- 
tutions. One of the moft common, is a binding of the 
bowels; and from this there often arife pains in the bowels, 
colics and vomitings, with other the like diforders. Peo- 
ple of melancholy, hypocondriac, and hyfteric habits, are 
more Subject than any others to this complaint from them : 
this is a Symptom eafily removed by any of the mild cathar- 
tics, and nothing in particular is more proper for that pur- 
pofe than a decoction of Sena, tamarinds, and rhubarb, to 
be taken a few fpoonfuls at a time, as occafion mall re- 
quire. A fmall dofe of the cooling falts may alfo be taken, 
but all the hot and refinous purges are apt to occafion hy- 
percatharfes. On the other hand, fome arc thrown into a 
diarrhoea by them, and this is often a falutary fymptom ; 
and while the patient's ftrcngth is unhurt, and he is not 
found to Suffer any great inconvenience from it, this is by 
no means to be checked, for very often the patient is greatly 
relieved by a copious difcharge of _ the noxious humors this 
way, and by a continuance . in the fame courfe, becomes 
absolutely cured by this means : but when the perfon is 
perceived to be greatly weakened by this fymptom, and it is 
attended with naufeas, vomitings, and pains in the bowels, 
It muft be carefully checked or reffrained. This is often 
done by drinking the fame waters in a fmaller quantity, and 
warm inftead of cold ; but if this do not prove Sufficient, 
fmall draughts of cinnamon-ww/tr are to be allowed, and, 
if neceflary, fmall dofes of diafcordium every night. In 
cafes where the waters lake this turn violently, it is proper 
to abftain from them for fome days, and then to take to 
them again with great caution, and in fmall quantities. 
Some perSons, at their Suit entering on a courSe of the 
miner al-zvaters, arc thrown into vomitings by them; and 
thefe are Sometimes Salutary, Sometimes merely Symptoma- 
tic. If it be falutary, the perfon is always the better for 
it, and the noxious humors are very happily attenuated and 
discharged this way by the waters ; in this cafe, all the cau- 
tions neceSSary is not to drink too much of them at a 
time, and Sometimes, between whiles, to take .a little of 
fome bitter tincture. But if, on the contrary, the patient 
is greatly weakened hy this vomiting, the method is to 
drink fmaller quantities, and to eat and drink more Sparingly 
at meals. Sometimes this Symptom ariSes from a redun- 
dance of bile, or of pituitous humors from the ftomach and 
bowels, not having been emptied by a purge before the 
entering on the courfe : in this cafe a gentle purge- is to be 
given, and after that the common Strengthening and hitter 
itomachics, and the waters are afterwards to be cautioufly 
taken in fmall quantities. 

When the patient is attacked with violent colic pains, 
and the common method of eating candied orange-peel., and 
the carminative Seeds, does not take effect, a gentle purge 
is to be given to evacuate the humors which occafion them, 
and after this, tincture of cardamum feeds, or fome other 
fuch carminative, ufually takes effect. In cafes where the 
pains are more violent and obftinate, a glyftcr of camomile 
flowers boiled in milk, with a ljttle Sugar, may be given at 
times, and the waters afterwards muft be drank in Small 
quantities, and always warmed. 

If an immoderate flux of the menfes or haemorrhoids Should 
happen during the time of taking the waters,, j.t will be 
proper to abftain from the ufe of them on that occafion for 
a few days ; but if thefe evacuations are in a moderate de- 
degree, the waters may be continued, only taking them in 
fmaller quantity, and not quite cold. Sometimes intermit- 
tent fevers come on while perfons are drinking the waters ; 
but thefe are not to be regarded as any very bad cafe ; for 
if the ufe of the waters be continued, and the carminatives 
and bitters of the common kind taken at times with them, 
they are ufually Soon cured. Pains of the gout, rheuma- 
tifm, Sciatica, and teeth, alfo Sometimes return upon people 
accuftomed to them, while they are in a courSe of the wa- 
ters; but thefe are not to be greatly regarded, for they u- 
fually go off again very eafily, only by continuing the ufe 
of the waters, and require no peculiar cure: only, during 
the time the pains laft, fome comforting cordial may.be 
taksn at times; and if they arc violent, a few drpps; of Iau- 
Append. Vol, II. 
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danum may be taken every night going to reft, or a few' 
grains of the ftorax pill. See Heifier, foe; cit. 
'aib and BriJlol-'W ates.. Dr. Guidot pretends that the Bath 
and Brifiol-waters are of the fame virtues, but in a different 
degree ; that both are impregnated with the Same principles, 
but the Bath-waters containing a much greater Sbare of 
them, and therefore capable of doing that in a little time 
which thofe of Brijlol could only do in a much longer. But 
this Seems to be far from a true ftate of the cafe. 
The due Secretions of the blood, and their proper distribu- 
tions, are as neceflary to the preSefvation oS liSe, as the cir- 
culation itSelf ; and the greateft part of difeafes take their 
origin from the glandular fecret'iohs being either too much 
increafed or diminished. The blood is Sometimes too thin, 
and then a too great quantity of its Serous part is Separated 
either by the glands of the Skin, guts, or kidneys, as in 
colliquative Sweats, fluxes oS the belly, and diabetes. Some 
times the blood is too thick and viScous, and by this means 
occaflons obftrudfions, not only in its own canals, but in 
the glands ; and then the Secretions are as much lefs than 
they Should be, as in the former inftance they were greater, 
and hence ariSe as long a train of diSeaSes. In Some caSes 
there is alfo a too great fullnefs of blood, and in others a 
deficiency, both which hinder the proper Secretions. 
In thefe different cafes the Bath and Brijlol-waters have 
their Several ufes : the Bath-waters are beneficial when the 
fecretions are diminifhed, the Brificl-zuaters when they are 
too much increafed : the Bath-zvaters powerfully attenuate, 
the Brijlol not lefs powerfully incraflate : the Bath-waters 
are fpirituous, and help in deficiences of the blood ; the 
Brifiol-waters are cooling, and fupprefs plenitude with its 
feveral confluences, fuch as inflammations, haemorrhages, 
C3V. 

The Brifiol-waters are Suppofed by many a modern difco- 
very, and their ufe but of late date, but this is a very erro- 
neous opinion. Dr. Venncr, near eighty years ago, has 
written profefledly of them, and given them their true cha- 
racter, and proper commendations in all the difeafes in which 
they are at this time found effectual, the diabetes only ex- 
cepted, in which their ufe has not been known fo long- 
They were not indeed much frequented at that time, nor 
of fome years afterwards; but that was merely from the 
want of the neceflary accommodations at the place. Dr. 
Maplet, in the year 1639, writes largely of their virtues, 
particularly in diforders of the urinary bladder and kidneys, 
and adds great praifes of their external efficacy in curing 
cancerous ulcers ; but with all this praife, they never came 
into an univerfal repute, till their character was eftablifhed 
by Dr. Mead and Dr. Lane. 

The difeafes in which the Brifiol-waters are found mofc 
fuccefsful, are internal haemorrhages and inflammations, 
Spitting of blood, dyfenteries, and immoderate fluxes of the 
menfes, and purulent ulcers of the vifcera. Hence they are 
given in consumptions, Scurvies, rheumatiSms, diabetes, flow 
fevers, atrophy, gleets, and even in Scrophulous caSes, with 
verv happy effects : and in all theSe caSes the Batb-zvaters 
are not only improper, but hurtful ; for they rouSe and. 
quicken the circulation, whereas theSe allay the heat, and 
reftrain the too rapid motion of the blood. Bath-zvaters 
feem to be adapted to the disorders of the ftomach, guts, 
and nerves; Brijlol to thofe of the lungs, kidneys, and 
bladder. Bath.-waters are at variance with a milk courfe, 
and- the Brifiol-waters can never be judicioufly directed, but 
where milk may be joined with fuccefs. This is fo great 
a truth, that it holds good even in cafes of the diabetes, in 
which milk is of great fervice, and has been prefcribed al- 
moft from the earlieft times. 

The Brifiel and Bath-waters are both prefcribed by different 
phyflcians in dropfies. No one can doubt, but that diure- 
tic and drying medicines are of fervice in this difeafe, and 
a,s the Brifiol-waters poSfeSs thefe virtues in a much greater 
degree than the Bath, they are certainly the moft advifeable, 
unlefs in cafes where a jaundice is joined with the dropSy ; 
in which caSe the Bath-waters claim the preference, from 
their great efficacy in opening obstructions of the vifcera, 
where there is no formidable inflammation. 
The efficacy of the Brifiol-ivaier in the diabetes, has pro- 
cured 'ft the name of a fpecific in that difeafe ; and it cer- 
tainly much better deferves that title than moft of the me- 
dicines which have, at one time or other, been honoured 
with it, for it cures this terrible difeafe almoft infallibly, 
and that in a very fbort time, and without any fenfible eva- 
cuation. " The patient in this cafe may drink it in as large 
quantities as he pleafes. The time for drinking the Brifiol- 
waters medicinally, is from April to September. The 
Bath-waters may be drank the whole year, but the colder 
months are much the beft for them, or at leaft the very 
heat of Summer is leSs eligible than any other SeaSon ; and 
perhaps the beft months Sor them are April, May, Septem- 

. ber, and October. 

Buxton-W at ers, the watersof medicinal Springs near Buxton 
in the Peak of Derbyfhire. 

TheSe waters are the hotteft of any in England, except tho r e 
G g of 
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of Bath. The Buxton-waiers break out ih feveral places 
thereabouts; what is called Buxton-bath takes in feveral 
warm fprings. Thirty-two yards north eaft of this is St. 
Anne's well, which is chiefly fupplied from a fpring on its 
north fide. Twenty yards fouth eaft of St. Anne's, in an- 
other clofe, is a place where a hot fpring and a cold one rife 
in the fame receptacle. About fixty-three yards fouth eaft 
of this is that called Bingham's well, called alfo Leigh's 
water, from the great benefit a neighbouring gentleman of 
that name received from it. A little way eaft of this is 
another ; and in the ftreams of the level that carries the 
water from the bath, there rifes another very plentiful one ; 
and about four yards farther eaft there arife three or four 

. other fmall ones. From this account, it may eafily be con- 
ceived that there can be no great difference between the 
waters of thefe feveral fprings, though on trials they feem 
to yield different portions of falts and fediments ; at the ut- 
moft, their difference can be only in degree. 
The di {tempers they are recommended in, arc the rheuma- 
tifm, gout, fcurvy, wandering pains, cramps, convulfions, 
dry afthmas, want of apetite, indigeftions, contractions, 
ftiffnefs and lamenefs of the limbs, fuppreffibn of the menfes, 
and all ftoppages and beginning obftructions. 
As to the difference of age and fex in patients, there is 
little caution required in the drinking them, except that 
they mould be taken more fparingly by young people, be- 
tween the ages of twenty-three and thirty, if very full of 
blood and juices, and by women with child in their firft and 
laft months. 

As to the method of ufing them, except the body be cof- 
tive, and the firft paflages furred up with grofs humors, it 
is not only unneceffary, but hurtful, to prepare the body for 
them, as it is called, by purging; or at leafl by any ftronger 
purges than manna, cream of tartar, and the like. 
The heat of Buxton-waters, in frofty weather, is equal to 
that of common river water with which two fifths of boil- 
ing water has been immediately mixed. Sec Short's Hift. 
of Min. JVat. 

&*- Water. Authors, who write with accuracy of fea- 
water, diftinguifh it as to its degrees of faltnefs and virtues, 
according to the nature of the feas where it is taken, and 
the depths from which it is drawn up. Count Marfigli al- 
ways divides the waters of a deep fea into three portions, the 
upper, the middle, and the deep: each of thefe, according 
to him, reach to one third of the depth of the bed of water 

- from the fuperficies to the bottom., The upper water he 
finds greatly to differ from the lower or deep water in its 
qualities and ftrength, but the middle portion to be always 

. more nearly allied to one of the others ; he therefore never 

, takes any notice of the middle portion, but makes all his 
©bfervations of the differences of fea-zvater from the upper 
and lower portions. 

The fea-water is brighter and clearer than that of any river 
or pond, but this is not feen, as the whole body of it is 
viewed together, becaufe then many various colours are 
reflected from its furface; but on taking up a large glafs of 
it, and fetting it in a ftill place, it is feen to have none of 
all the whole feries of its colours when viewed at fea, being 
intirely owing to its motion, and the different reflections its 

. waves have in different angles and directions. 

The fea-water appears indeed coloured in its fuperficial part 
in fonie places, particularly about the mouths of large rivers ; 
but this is not of its own nature, but is merely owing to 
the foul water of thefe rivers mixing itfelf with it, they be- 
;ing frequently yellowifh or bluifh, fometimes blackifh, from 
the quantity of dirt they contain, or the various earthy par- 
■ tides which they wafh off from their banks and bottoms 
in their paflage. 

As thefe frefh waters principally mix themfelves with the 
fuperficial part of the fea-water y they extend themfelves a 
. great way, and give a foulnefs to the upper part of a vaft 
quantity of fea-water, whofe bottom part is all the while 
perfectly clear. Thefe foul waters of rivers extend them- 

. felves alfo farther, or a lefs way into the fea, according to 
the way the wind fits; for if the wind blows directly into 
the mouth of the river, the furface is difturbed in fuch a 

-. direction, that the frefh zvater is beaten under, and blends 
itfelf below as well as above, and therefore tinges the fur- 
face for a much lefs extent : but if, on the contrary, the 
wind fits directly from the river, all its waters are blown 
on, without finking fo deep as they otherwife would, and 
the foulnefs is extended over a large furface, though it is 

■ not fo confiderable in degree. 

The water of the fea taken up at great depths, is generally 
clear and bright, as has been obferved ; but this is not al- 
ways the cafe, for in fome places a quantity of it taken up 
in very deep water, and that near the bottom, is found fouled 
in the fame manner as the fuperficial part is near the mouths 
of large rivers ; and this, when ftrictly inquired into, is 

■ found to proceed from the fame caufe, the mixing of a foul 
river water loaded with particles of earth, which it has 

■ wafhed off from the fubftances it palled thi-jugh, and con- 

- taining large quantities of blue, black, or yellow earth, all 
which it would fuffer to fubfide, if fet by for a time in a 
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ftill place. Count Marfigli has proved, that as rivers burft 
up in many places out of the furface of the dry ground* fo 
they do alfo in feveral parts of the bottom of the fea: in thefe 
places they pour in their whole body of frefh water, which 
is fouler than that of our common rivers, becaufe, in its 
fubterranean paftage, it has been furrounded on all parts 
with earth, and confined to a much fouler channel. The 
foul waters thefe mouths of rivers difcharge from the bottom 
upwards into the fea-water, cannot but act upon that clear 
liquor, in the fame manner as the fuperficial waters do on 
the furface, and both muft be fouled alike. This author 
has particularly defcribed one of thefe fubterranean rivers 
opening into the fea from his own obfervations. This foul- 
nefs in fhallow water is fometimes feen through the clearer 
fuperficial part by the naked eye, and often, befide this, an 
obferver thinks he fees many other colours in m\&-zvatc r ; 
but thefe are, for the moft part, not inherent in the water, 
but are formed by the reflections of the clouds, &c. The 
fea'waier being naturally clear, in deep places where it is 
not difturbed it appears blue, but in fhallower water it often 
has different colours, which are owing to the reflections of 
the coloured matter at the bottom, which will give a tinge 
to the water in places, where not fo near the eye as to be 
diitinctly feen themfelves. The clouds alfo give a fort of 
coloured appearance to the furface of the fea-water, in re- 
gard to our eye, though the water itfelf be really colourlefs 
as that of the pureft fpring. We have a familiar inftance 
of this in the white look of the fea-water in the fouth feas 
at certain times : and, on the contrary, when zny thing 
fouls the fea-water, and gives it a dufky colour, the clouds 
above add greatly to that appearance. This we fee in the 
Euxine, which being very deep would naturally appear blue 
if the water were clear, but as it is often fouled with dufky 
matter, and clouds are frequent over it, it appears for a 
great part of the year abfolutely black, and has thence ob- 
tained the name of the Black fea. 

Count MarfigH commemorates alfo another fmgular inftance 
of this effect of the clouds on the colour of the fea-water, 
which fell within his own obfervation. Being at the port 
of Caflis on the feventeenth of December, in the year 1706, 
at about an hour before fun-fet, there arofe a large cloud 
of a blood-red colour, of the nature of thofe ufual in fome 
evenings about fun-fet, but accidentally very large, and 
ftrongly coloured : as this extended itfelf above, ihe fea-water 
under it appeared of the fame colour, and looked as red as 
blood for a great extent, ftill fpreading the fame blood co- 
lour farther as the cloud extended. This remarkable phse- 
nomenon lafted till the darknefs hid it; and the people of 
the place, who faw the fea blood coloured, paid no attenti- 
on to the cloud above that caufed this colour, but looked on 
it as a miraculous prefage of war and bloodfhed. 
As the clouds in many cafes thus evidently give colour to 
the fea-water, in regard to our eye, fo the fun does the fame 
thing in many others : but in all thefe cafes it is to be ob- 
ferved, that the colours are fo far from being real, that the 
water is all the time clear, pellucid, and colourlefs ; only its 
different reflections, from thefe different occafions, prefent 
our eyes with colours, as the colourlefs glafs prifm, or the 
cut fide or edge of a common looking-glafs does. 
The fun, as it fhines with different force at different times, 
gives different tinges to the water, by fhewing more or lefs 
plainly the fubftances which are at its bottom. This is evi- 
dent from a familiar experiment of this author's, who fifh- 
jng on the coafts with a live bait, which was a fmall red 
fifh, and with a red line, obferved, that when he let down 
his bait into the water,' in places where the rocks kept eft" 
the fun's rays, he could only fee his fifh at the depth, of 
feven yards ; but that even there the fifh and the line both 
appeared white, having loft to the eye their natural red co- 
lour : and that, on the contrary, when he let down the bait 
on the other fide of the rock where the fun fhone, he could, 
fee it perfectly plain at the depth of eleven yards ; and at 
that greater depth, both the fifh and the line appeared- o£ 
their natural red colour. It is evident from this, in how 
great a degree the fun's rays affect the water in the fhew- 
ing its contents ; and it is very evident alfo, that upon this 
principle alone the fame fea, with a coloured bottom, at 
fome moderate depth, muft appear coloured by that bottom 
in funfhiny weather, and not at all fo in cloudy. 
Befide the clouds, the fun, the foulnefs of rivers, and the 
different bottoms, it is certain that the winds alfo contribute 
greatly to give the colours we obferve in fea-water. A 
tempeft in the winter feafon, an hour or two before fun- 
fet, will fhew all the colours that fea-water is capable of 
giving, and that without any other accident whatever to 
aflift in it. The waves in this cafe ftriking violently againft 
one another, beat off from each other a great number of 
globules of water, and thefe are thrown up to different 
heights and diftances ; then as the fun, now low and near 
the horizon, darts its rays obliquely upon them, they form 
feveral little rainbows, which are of greater and lefs extent, 
and of more or lefs duration, according to the circumftances 
of their afcent. The frefh water of fome large rivers is 
alfo found to have, in particular places, the fame effect where 
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the ftones lie high, and the waves break upon them; the 
globules of water are in the fame manner raifed from their 
Surface, and little rainbows of fiiort duration are formed. 
Near the fhores the fea-water, inftead of appearing of all 
this variety of colours, generally looks white : this is ow- 
ing to the violent motion of the waves, in which they beat 
one againft another, as alfo againfl the rocks and fands, and 
by the mere agitation of their parts put on this colour. 
The water at thefe times feems, in thefe places, really of a 
milky nature, but as foon as it fettles again into a calm, 
the clearnefs of the water returns, and no fettlement happens 
in the whole body of it; which fhews that it was not made 
white by the addition of any other matter to it, but only 
by the difturbing of its own particles, 
Thefe are all the various colours and appearances that the 
fea-water puts on in different places, and on various occa- 
sions; and we fee, in the whole, that thefe differences are 
in general owing not to the alteration in its nature, but 
only in its change of parts in their directions to the eye, 
and in their breaking one againft another, or receiving more 
or lefs light, or that from a clear or from a cloudy iky. 
Marfigli, Hift. Phyf. de la Mer. 

Count Marfigli has gone through a long courfe of experi- 
ments upon fea-water, and after a thoufand tedious proceffes 
has obferved, that three liquors alone are of power to fliew 
the different nature of the fea-water- in various places, and 
that very readily : thefe only need, therefore, be carried 
abroad by thofe who intend to make experiments of this 
kind. Thefe are an infufion of mallow-flowers in water, 
made fo ftrong, as to be of a violet colour, fpirit of fal ar- 
moniac, and oil of tartar. The two laft of thefe will al- 
ways keep as long as there is occafion ; the other may be 
preferved from decay by fugar diffolved in it in different 
quantities, according to the time it is to be kept, and the 
climate it is to be carried to ; for this ingredient, if added 
in fo large a quantity as twice the weight of the liquor, fo 
as to make it a true fyrup, does not prevent it from per- 
forming its office in thefe experiments; and in this ftate it 
will keep every where, and ever fo long. When intended 
for lefs fevere trials, it may have a fmaller proportion of 
the fugar, and its effects will be then more fudden and more 
manifest. This infufion of mallow-flowers mixed withy?a- 
water, turns it to a greenifh yellow colour, like that of the 
chryfojite. The fpirit of fal armoniac mixed with fea- 
•water, renders it turbid and muddy, and after a time a white 
fediment is formed, and fubfides by final! pieces at a time 
to the bottom of the glafs. Oil of tartar occafions the fame 
change, but it does it with much more violence. 
By mixing thefe liquors with fea-water, taken up in diffe- 
rent places, and at various depths, we fee the different quan- 
tity of fait it contains manifefted, by the more or lefs fud- 
den productions of thefe changes, and by the deepnefs or 
palenefs of the colour, and thequantity of matter precipitated. 
The common attempts of fweetning fea-water are alfo eafily 
proved by this means, for the more fait it contains, after 
thefe pretended fweetnings, the more colour or precipitati- 
on it will occafion in thefe mixtures; and the mixing them 
with it, if perfectly freed from its fait, will produce no 
change at all, as is evident by mixing them feverally with 
fea-water carefully diftilled ; for as this procefs intirely robs 
it of its fait, there is no fort of alteration made in it by the 
mixing thefe liquids. Id. ibid. 

The fudden and furprifing clearnefs of fea-water, on certain 
occafions, is a thing not yet accounted for : we have many 
inftances given of the fact by the writers of voyages and 
travels, but one of the moft remarkable is recorded in the 
PhilofophicalTranfacKons, as having happened on the fhores 
of Iceland. On the 13th of May, in the year 1642, all 
the fea that beats upon the promontories of that coaft, and 
which is ufually very thick and turbid, was for two days to- 
gether fo perfectly pellucid and mining, that the fmalleft 
ftones and plants, and the fea fhells, where the water was 
forty fathom deep, were feen in fo diftinct a manner, that 
they appeared not more than four feet from the furface. 
The fifhermen who were out in their boats, were fo terri- 
fied at the unufual appearance, that they left their bufmefs, 
and the whole country looked on it as a prodigv. Philof. 
Tranf. N'no. 

In the making of common fait from fea-water, it appears 
that there are. other fubftances befide fait contained in it, as 
there is a ftony cruft formed on the fides of the pans, and 
a powder precipitated to the bottom at the corners ; befide 
thefe, there are fome fubftances feparated from the water be- 
fore it is let into the pan, during its fubfidence in the ciftern, 
and there alfo remain fome afterwards mixed in the bittern, 
after all the fait is extracted from it. Vid. Brozunrig of 
Salt, p. 74. 

The fea-water in its motion gathers up mud, fand, and many 
other impurities, which foon fubfide in the ciftern ; others, 
fomewhat more intimately mixed, are feparated with the 
fcum raifed by the whites of eggs in clarifying the brine. 
But befide thefe grofs fubftances, fea-water contains a glu- 
tinous matter of a much finer texture, which is more inti- 
mately mixed in St: this Count Marfigli fays is fo light, as 
to rife with the water when diftilled in a fand-heat, and 



therefore may eafily be raifed in vapour by the fun, and 
falling may fecundate the fields, and promote the growth 
and nourifhment of plants. This vifcous matter feems earthy $ 
faline, and oleaginous; and this is the fubftance which, in 
ftormy weather, forms a thick fcum upon the furface of the 
waves; and to this vifcous part is chiefly owing the putre- 
faction of fea-water, when fuffered to ftagnate : for it is 
evident that the whole fea in any place wilt become fetid, 
when it has been calm for fome time together, fo that in 
mips becalmed people have often been threatened with fiek- 
neffes from the flench. Mr. Boyle records two inftances of 
this, one in the African feas, the other near the Azores i(- 
Iands. In the putrefaction of fea-water this flimy matter is 
attenuated, and its texture deftroyed, and part of it flies off 
in fetid exhalations, while part fubfides to the bottom. 
Afcr^//,Hift.Phyf. delaMer. Boyle on theSaltnefsoftheSea. 
Befide this vifcous matter, fea-water probably alfo holds an 
earthy fubftance, fo very bright and fubtile, that it is ele- 
vated in the foregoing procefs along with the watery vapours, 
as well as the flimy matter. The walls of the houfes where 
fait is boiled are covered with this earth, and it feems of 
the nature of that earth contained in clear Wme-water, which 
is known to fubfide from it by proper methods, even after 
it has been raifed in diftillation. 

Befide this light earth, fea-water contains another very coarfe" 
one ; this the fait-workers call fcratch, and find it on the 
fides and at the bottom of the corners of their pans. And it 
is very probable that this would be feparated {mm fea-water 
by congelation, for if Biidol-water be frozen, and thawed 
again, there is always an earth of this kind feparated from 
it ; and the petrifying water at Knarefborough being frozen 
in the fame manner, depofits its ftony or calcarious fedi- 
ment. Thefe earthy particles are not feparated from ihe 
water in the fame ftate in which they were fufpended in it, 
for when the watery particles are evaporated, then ftony ones 
get together, and concrete in clufters ; and in this ftate they 
can no more be diffolved in zuater, unlefs they are again fe- 
parated into the fame minute malfes which they were in 
before. It is evident that this powder can rife in vapour 
from the experiments of diftillation, and accident has proved 
this yet clearer; for in the boiler of a fire-engine, if water 
be ufed which is highly impregnated with this ftony matter, 
as' is ufually the cafe with that which arifes from among 
ftrata of freeftone, and the like, the cylinder into which 
the vapours rife will be fo filled with ftony matter, that the 
pifton cannot rife in it. 

This powder is properly a fparry matter, and is in general 
the fame fubftance which forms incruffations on the vege- 
tables, &c. in fprings. It has been found, and defcribed 
by all authors who have analyfed waters of any kind. Dr. 
Collins, in bis Difcourfe on Salt and Fiftieries, calls it ftone- 
powder; Dr. Lifter calls it arena alba, and lapis albui ', white 
land and white ftone ; and Dr. Hoffman puhis Candidas, and 
in fome other parts of his works fuccus maris fclino-terreus 
calcifonnis b . a Lijier, de Font. Med. Angl. b Hoffman ^ 
Oper. Tom. III. 

Thefe particles are extremely fmall and minute while fuftain- 
ed in the water, as appears by their pafling through paper 
with it in filtration, as has been proved by Dr. Plot in his 
experiments on it ; and hence it is able to enter the vcffels 
of plants and animals, particularly the teftaceous fifties, the 
fhells of which it has great affinity to. It alfo forms the 
ftalactita? in caverns, and many other of the cruftaceous fof- 
fils. Plot, Hift. Staffordfhire, cap. 2. p. 109. 
This earth is capable of being diffolved in water in Very 
confiderable quantities, fome of our fait fprings affording 
a water which contains it in the proportion of one thirty - 
fixth part of its own weight, which is nearly the fame pro- 
portion In which common fait is found diffolved in feti- 
water in general. Lijier, deFont. Med. Angl. lib. I. cap. 6. 
The great folubility of this earth in water, fhews that it 
very nearly approaches to the nature of falts ; and it is even 
found to enter into the compofition of perfect falts, for be- 
ing long expofed to the open air, k imbibes the aerial vitri- 
olic acid, and with it is converted into a neutral fait, which 
Lifter ranks among his calcarious nitres. This fait nearly 
refembles the bitter purging fait of the Epfom-waters. It is 
of a highly alkaline quality, and turns a mixture of fyrup 
of violets and water green. 

The next ingredient of fea-water^ that offers itfelf in art 
analyfis of it, is fait : this is the moft obvious of all others,- 
and is contained in it in very different quantities at different 
times, and in different places. The Baltic fea is very 
weakly impregnated with fait; the Englifh and German feas 1 
are much more ftrongiy fo, and the Mediterranean much 
more fo than any other ; and finally, the water on the coaft 
of Mofambique is fuppofed much falter even than this. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 171 1.- 

Father Feuillee, in paffmg through the Straits of Gibraltar 
towards America, obferved the fea-water to diminifti in 
gravity as he approached the line. Dr. Hales found the' 
wafer of the fea, taken up near the buoy of the Nore, to 
contain -^ ^ of its whole weight in fait, and that of the 
Mediterranean contained yj^sl an( ^ Count Marfigli fcund 
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theater, taken from the furface of the Gulf at Lyons, to 
contain only ^ of fait, while thut of the fame place, taken 
■at a greater depth, contained ™.. From this that author 
argues for the leas being falter at greater depths than near 
the furface-, but this might be owing to the falling in of the 
frefh-uwter rivers near that place ; for Mr. Boyle found the 
fea-water of our own feas to be of the fame faltnefs at all 
■depths : and indeed there is great reafon for fuppofing, that 
in many places, where there falls in little .frefh water, and 
where the fun daily raifes a great deal of water in vapour, 
it may remain much more fait near the furface than at great 
depths, juft contrary to the foregoing fuppofition. Hales, 
Exper. on diftilled Sea-water. 

From late experiments it appears,- that fea-water is heavieft 
and falteft at great depths, and that it is of a temperate heat 
there ; that is, 53 degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer. See 
Phil. Tranf. Vol.47, p-213, 214. 

It is to be obferved, that all the authors who have made ex- 
periments of this kind have evaporated fea-water, and given 
the weight of the dry remainder as the quantity of fait con- 
tained in it; but this is not the true ftate of the cafe, for 
this dry refiduum always contains a quantity of the calcari- 
ous earth, or fcratch, and of the falts of the bittern : befide 
this, a certain quantity, more or lefs, of aqueous moifture 
will remain in the fait, and this will alter its weight, as it 
will be in a greater or lefs proportion, according to the de- 
gree of fire ufed ; and Mr. Boyle found that his refiduum of 
the water of the Nore, which, when in the form of what 
he called a dry fait, was T ' - part of the water, when it had 
been well dried in a crucible, was but T ' T of the water ufed. 
Boyle of the Saltnefs of the Sea. 

Befide common fait, the fea-water contains other falts, 
which are found in the bittern, or bitter brine remaining 
after the fea fait is extracted, Firft it contains a bitter purg- 
ing fait, known in the (hops under the name of Epfom-falt. 
This was firft extracted from the Epfom, Dullwich, and 
other purging waters, but is now made only from the bittern 
at Newcaftle, and other places ; and it is chiefly to this bit- 
ter fait that the fea-water owes its bitter tafte, though that 
has-been fuppofed to proceed from bituminous matter con- 
tained in it, and often found on its furface, or lodged upon 
the rocks by its motion. Philof. Tranf. N° 377, 378. 
Another fait is alfo found in bittern, which is called a mu- 
riatic calcarious fait, its acid principle being fpirit of fea fait, 
and its bafis an earth nearly allied to quickfilvcr. This fait 
remains in the bittern after the purging fait has been extract- 
ed from it, and though it is a neutral fait, it cannot be 
made to fhoot in cryftals, but may be procured in' a dry 
form by fire; but it is very difficultly kept in this form, be- 
ing, of all other falts, the moft ready to imbibe the watery 
particles of the air, and run per deliquium. Hoffman, Obf. 
Chym. de Lixiv. a Sale rclift. 

Befide thefe falts, the bittern contains a considerable portion 
of a fixed mineral alkali. Thefe principles are all found in 
boiling the fea-water into fait. But befide thefe there muft 
be many other fubftances, which efcape our fearch in this 
manner, fuch as the feeds and excrements of innumerable 
plants and animals, and the tin£tures which thofe plants and 
animals impart to it in their decay. Thefe, together with 
divers faline and fulphureous particles, will naturally fall 
under the obfervation of thofe who fhall attempt a perfect 
analyfis of fea-water by the nicer methods of chemiftry ; ; a 
thing yet much wanted in the learned world. Brownrig of 
Salt, p. 92. 

Many ways have been attempted to arrive at the art of mak- 
ing fea-water frefh and potable ; the advantages of fuch a 
thing are evident enough, but the difficulties very great. 
Lifter propofes the doing it by means of fea plants ; thefe ve- 
getables, like other plants, continually exhaling a large quan- 
tity of water in form of vapour, and that being all frefh, 
lie propofes on this bafis a diftillation, without fire, in this 
manner. The body of a large ftill, or alembic, is to be filled 
three parts with fea-water, feveral frefh and growing fea 
plants are to be put into this in their growing pofture, and 
the head being then fitted on, and a receiver 'adapted to the 
nofe, there will be a continual afcent of vapours from the 
plant, which will condenfe into water in the head, and this 
will be thence conveyed into the receiver fweet, clear, and 
every way fit for drinking. The quantity thus procured, 
however, though cohfidcrable in regard to the manner of 
its being obtained, can be but fmali in proportion to. the 
wants of a fhip's company. 

Mr. Kanton therefore attempted a more general method of 
doing it in quantities ; to this purpofe a large quantity of 
fea-tvater is to be taken up in a proper vefiel, and as much 
oil of tartar per deliquhan is to be added to this, as will ren- 
der it turbid, and caufe a large precipitation. After this 
the water is to be diftilled, the furnace of the ftill being (o 
contrived as to take up very little room, and confu'me but a 
fmall quantity of fuel ;. the fea itfelf may ferve for a worm- 
tub, the worm paffing out of the fhip, and in again at an- 
other place. When the water is thus diftilled, it is to-be 
; mixed with an alkaline earth, and after ftirring thoroughly 
about., the earth is to be fufered. to fubfidc.ip the bottom, 
i«pd the water poured off clear; it is then faid by the in- 



ventor of this frheme to he perfectly fweet, and no way di- 
ftinguifhable from the very pureft river water. Phil. Tranf, 
N° 67. 

Another method of fcparating fait from fea-water without 
fire is propofed in the Philofophical Tranfactions : take a vef- 
fel of wax, hollow within and every where tight, plunge 
it into the fea, or other fait water, and there will be made 
fuch a feparation, that the vefiel fhall be full of fweet water* 
the fait fraying behind. But though this water have no 
faltifh tafte, yet a fait will be found in the efiay. Philof. 
Tranf. N D 7. p. 128. 

To obtain frefh wholefome water from fea-water, Dr. 
Hales's method is to keep the fea-water clofe fhut up till it 
has putrefied, and has again become fweet, then to diftjll, 
three fourths of the fea-zuater will be free both of the bittern 
and acid. Mr. Hales enters into a particular detail of the 
circumftanccs which may make the practice of this fupply 
of frefh water eafy. Philof. Experim. 

Drinking fea-zuater with fome wine, is faid to prevent peo- 
ple from being fick at fea. Act. Phyf, Medic, Acad. Nat. 
Curiof. Vol. V. Obi. 84. 

Sea-water, drank to the quantity of a pint, is a moderate 
purgative to moft people. It has been of late much in fa- 
fhion, and is faid to be very beneficial in many cafes, par- 
ticularly in glandular diforders. 

Simp/e-W at ers. In the diftillation of f.mpk '-waters, a good 
general rule is this : take as much of the dried herb, as when 
cut fmall will fill two thirds of the ftill to be ufed ; pour upon 
this as much rain water as will make the plant float com- 
modioufly, leaving however a fourth of the ftill empty; di- 
geft this a while in a gentle heat, and then give fire enough 
to work the ftill, and draw oft" fo long as the water appears 
thick or milky, and taftes of the herb. Shaw's Lect. p. 198. 
It is a principal caution in this operation to remove the re- 
ceiver before the more pellucid, acid, faint, and dead water 
comes over, as it will at length do, and by mixing with the 
reft will fpoil the whole, by giving it a vapid or faint tafte, 
and fometimes a degree of acidity or vitriolic ftypticity, or 
emetic quality ; for part of the eflential fait of the plant 
now rifing, corrodes the head of the ftill, and carries over 
with it fome particles of the metal ; for which reafon, fuch 
waters fhould be either diftilled with a glafshead, or a pewter 
one, or elfe the laft running carefully watched, and not fuf- 
fered to come over and mix with the firft; for want of this 
caution, children, and perfons of tender habits, have been 
often vomited, purged, &c. contrary to the intention of tha 
prefiriber, by a ftmple-water. 

The ftmple-waters diftilled by this method may often be too 
ftrong to give alone, but then it is eafy to let theni down, 
to a proper ftrength with common zvater; which is beyond 
all comparifon better than to mix them with their own 
faints, or the liquor of their fecond running. 
There are yet however two methods of improving the com- 
mon fmple -waters, which might eafily be put in practice: 
the firft is the cohobating, and carefully digefting'the plant; 
the fecond the fermenting it. With regard to the firft, if 
the liquor remaining in the ftill be exprefTed from the herb, 
and returned, along with all the water that came over, upon 
a frefh quantity of the fame fubject, and they be digeffed to- 
gether in a gentle heat for two days, and then diftilled as 
before, the water thus obtained will- be much richer, and 
more efficacious than before; and if the fame operation be 
repeated two or three times, thofe who have not tried it can- 
not eafily conceive how very rich a fimple-water may by 
that means be made : and this is' moft necefTary in diftilfing 
the fimple-waters of rofes, elder-flowers, balm, and the like 
iubjects, which afford but little oil, and otherwife make but 
weak waters. - < 

The other method recommended, viz. by fermentation, is 
performed by adding to the plant and water, put together 
as:.for diftillation, a tenth or twelfth part of fugar or honey, 
or elfe a fortieth part of yeaft ; then fetting the whole in a 
warm place to ferment for three or four days only, fo that 
the herb may not fall to the bottom, nor the fermentation , 
bei above half finifhed ; then the whole being committed to 
the ftill, a water may be procured at one operation, ex- 
tremely, rich, or impregnated with the whole virtue of the 

' plant; and thus mzy fmpk-watersht made .fit for long keep- 
ing without fpoiling, the fmall quantity of inflammable fpirit 
generated in the fermentation ferving excellently to prefcrve 
them. Shaw's Lectures, p. 199. 

Di/lii/ed^W at ers. To procure the dljiilkd-waters of vegeta- 
bles, or other fubjedts, pure and free from all mixture of 
the other principles of the body it was extracted from, let 
the water, as diftilled, be put into a funnel lined with paper 
to be filtred,. and the funnel being kept continually filled up, 
that the lighter oil may not come in contact: with the paper, 
the ivatcr will be tranfmitted through, in a great meafure, 
without the oil ; but there ftill remains fome proportion of 
oily, and commonly of faline matter alfo in it. If the faline 

: matter be acid, the 'way to deftroy it is by mtxinc chalk, 

. or any alkaline fait with the water, which being afterwards 
diftilled again, will then rife pure. If the: plant were alka- 
line, and an alkaline fait he. fuf; ended inthe water, let it 
■ ■-■■ > ■■' & : be 
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be made a neutral one, by mixing fome acid, and then the 
water filtred and diftilled again. By thefe methods the 
•water of vegetables is procured pure ; and this is the way 
of proving, that the chemical principle water is lodged in, 
and may be feparated from all fuch fubflances. Shaw's 
Lectures, p. 150. 
Cwy/w/-Waters. In the making of all compound fpirituous 
liquors, or, as they are called by the apothecaries, cordial- 
waters, the great care is to ufe a pure and well -rectified 
fpirit, as nearly irifipid as poffible, that the flavour of it 
may not mix among the flavours of the other ingredients. 
It is the general cuftom to ufe. the proof-fpirit, but it would 
be infinitely better to ufe the alcohol, or totally inflamma- 
ble ; partly, as the ftrength of the water would be much 
better afeertained that way, the proof ftrength determined 
by the crown of bubbles being very vague and uncertain, 
and that of the alcohol or totally inflammable fpirit perfectly 
fixed and certain ; and becaufe this fpirit is always more 
free from the oil of the ingredient it is made from, and 
on that account not only approaches more to that fo 
much defired thing, a pure and taflclcfs fpirit, but being free 
from oil of its own is the more hungry, the more ready to 
imbibe that of the ingredients added to it, and has no over- 
powering tafte to give of its own. 

If the method of ufing alcohol he not chofen, let a fine, 
clear, and pure melafi.es fpirit of the proof ftrength be ufed, 
without any farther addition of water in the ftitl, an addi- 
tional quantity of water only taking up room to very bad 
purpofe, and prolonging and prejudicing the operation ; and 
when alcohol is employed, it fhould only be mixed with 
an equal quantity of pure water, to, reduce it to the proof 
ftrength. When the choice of a fpirit is thus fettled, the 
next thing to be had regard to is the matter of digeftion, for 
without this many ingredients will not part with their fla- 
vour and virtues at all, and many others but very imper- 
fetSHy. Cinnamon in particular, if not macerated in the fpirit 
a long while before diftillation, will not part with its heavy 
oil, which will therefore be left in the ilill, and thrown away, 
while the {lightly impregnated fpirit is faved. 
When the ingredients have flood a due time in digeftion, 
according to their feveral natures, the fpirit is to be drawn 
from them in the manner that belt tends to bring over their 
virtues, whereon the character and expectation of the water 
is founded ; fo if the ingredients naturally abound in a heavy 
vifcous oil, the operation fhould be performed with a brifker 
fire, than when the oil is thin, light, and etherial. Thus 
ftrong cinnxman- water, after a fufficient digeftion to loofen 
the oil, may be drawn over fmarter, or with a brifker fire, 
than citron-water, the fpirit of mint, or the like, in which 
the oil of the ingredient is thin, and will eafier afcend with 
the fpirit. 

The capital thing in this compound diftilling r efts here, that 
a fufficient quantity of the fine eflential oil of the ingredients 
be received into, and mixed with the fpirit, while the 
groffer, lefs fubtile, and lefs agreeable oil is thrown out. 
To effect this to any degree of perfection, requires that the 
operation be well conducted from the beginning, that the 
receiver be changed in due time, and that the fpirit be pru- 
dently made up. 

When no regard is had to thefe three particulars, as is ufu- 
ally the cafe among the apothecaries, the conlequence is, 
that the cordial-water becomes a thick, turbid, and milkv 
liquor, and taftes more like what the diftillers call faints, 
than like a cordial-water, and is fitted to give hcknefs rather 
than to cure it. At leaft, before it can be ufed, it mull either 
{land a long time to fine itfelf, if ever it will fine, or have 
its grofs and terreftrial parts precipitated by art. On the 
contrary, when thefe rules are prudently obferved, the water 
proves, without farther trouble, clean tailed, clear, brifk, 
pleafant, and refrefhing. 

The diftillers in general make their compound waters in a 
much neater manner than the apothecaries ; and what has 
led them into the way of doing fo, is their ftriit obfervance 
of the bubble proof, a thing which the apothecaries feem 
either not to underftand, or to pay very little regard to. 
The diftillers, in the making of their compound waters, 
find, that if they let the faints run in among the clear fpirit, 
it kills the proof, as they call it, before the time ; hence 
they are inftru£ted to leave the faints out, and to make up 
the fpirit with pure water, referving the faints to other ufes, 
to which they are better adapted, as containing a ccpious 
oil; or they let the frill work longer than the procefs for 
making the water would require, and by this means obtain 
a. larger quantity' of oil than is commonly imagined : this they 
preferve fepatate, if the oil of only fome one ingredient; and 
they fell large quantities of the oils of juniper, anife and 
caraway, and the like, to the druggifts, chemifts, and apo- 
" thecaries. But this is a very fcandalous cheat on the buyer, 
for there is a very great difference between a pure and clear 
elTential oil, that is perfect and intire, and fuch a one as has, 
in this manner," -been robbed of its lighter and finer parts 
by diftillation with a fpirituous menftruum. 
It is a general rule in this bufinefs to change the receiver as 
foon as the fpirit runs proof, and make up the quantity with 
Append. Vol. II. 



water ; in this cafe, the whole is certain to be clean and fine ; 
but there are fome cafes, as in particular in the diftilling of 
cinmmon-water, where a fmall quantity of the faints ought 
to be fuffercd to come into the fpirit : but this is to be ob- 
ferved by way of flint, that fo much is never to be allowed 
of the faints as will make the water milky; for the water 
fhould always be kept in the ftate of full proof, as it mellows 
and ripens, as they exprefs it, much fooner in tins than in 
any other ftate. But if the cuftom could be univerfullv in- 
troduced, it would be better that all the waters, kept by 
the apothecaries, mould be juit in the ftate in which they 
came over, that is, three fifths of the quantity of the proof 
fpirit put into the Itill : if this were generally brought about, 
it would be eafy for the phyficians to regulate the dofes in 
their prefcriptions accordingly ; every draught and julep that 
they entered into would be the better for it. Sbavfs Eilay 
011 Diftillery. 

Dr. Shaw in another treatife, after obferving that the apothe- 
caries ufually fucceed but ill in diftilling cordial- waters, lays 
down the four following rules, by the obfervance of which 
the art ot making thefe waters might he brougbt to great 
perfection. 

The firft is, to ufe a well-cleanfed (pint that is freed from 
its own eflential oil, for as the defign of compound diftilla- 
tion is to impregnate a fpirit with the citential oil of the in- 
gredients, it ought firft to be deprived of its own. 
The fecond rule is, to (bit the time of the digeftion of the 
ingredients to their tenacity, or the ponderofity of their oil : 
thus rhodium wood and cinnamon require to be longer di- 
geftcd, before they are diftilled, than calamus aromaticus, or 
lemon-peel. Sometimes alfo cohobation, or the pouring r;f 
the fpirit already difrillcd back upon the ingredients, pruves 
neceflary, as particularly in making the ftrong cinnamon- 
water, where the eflential oil is extremely ponderous, and 
difficultly rifes along with the fpirit without this cohobation. 
The third rule is, to fuit the degree of fire, or ftrength of 
the diftillation, to the ponderofity of the oil intended to be 
raifed with the fpirit : thus ftrong c'\r.i\:\mon-zcater fhould be 
diftilled oft brifker than the fpirit of mint or balm. 
The fourth rule is, that a due proportion of only the finer 
eflential oil of the ingredients be thoroughly united, or in- 
corporated with the fpirit, fo as to keep out the grofler and 
lefs fragrant oil. This may chiefly be effe&ed by leaving 
out the faints, and making up to ftrong proof with fine font 
water in their itead. 

The addition of fugar to cordial waters is a thing of little 
moment, and may therefore be omitted. If the four rules 
before laid down be duly obferved, there is no occafion for 
diftilling in balnco mariae, nor for fining down waters with 
alum, whites of eggs, ifinglafs, or the like, for they will 
be prefently bright, fweet, and pleafant tailed, without any 
farther trouble. $b,au?§ Le£):ures 3 p. 127. 
Motion of Water, in hydraulics. The theory of the mo- 
tion of running water is one of the principal objects of 
hydraulics, and many eminent mathematicians have applied 
themfelvcs to this fubject. But it were to be wifned that 
their theories were more confident with each other, and 
with experience. The curious may confult Sir Ifaac Nsw- 
tgn's Principles, lib. 2. prop. 36. with the comment. Dan. 
Bernoulli's Hyurodynamica. "Jo. Bernoulli, Hvdraulica, Oper. 
Tom. IV. p. 389, feq. Dr.Jurin, in the Fhilcf. Tranfac- 
tions, N* 452, and in Dr. 'Martynh Abridg. Vol. VIII. 
p. 282, feq. 'aGravefande, Phyfic, Elem. Mathernat. lib. 3. 
pars 2. Polenus, de Caftellis, and others. Mr. MacLau- 
rin, in his Fluxions, art. 537, feq. has illuftrattd Sir Ifaac 
Newton's doctrine on this intricate fubject, which ftill, not- 
withftanding the labours of all thefe eminent authors, re- 
mains in a great meafurc obfeure and uncertain. Even the 
fimpleft cafe of the motion of running water, which is when 
it ifiues from a. hole in the bottom of a vefiel kept con- 
ftantly full,, has never yet been determined, i'o as to give 
univerfai fatisfaction to the learned. We fhall here mention 
fome of the phenomena of this motion, as itated by Dr. 
Jurin from Poienus. 

1. The depth of the water in the velTd, and the time of 
flowing out being given, the meafure of the effluent water 
is nearly in proportion to the hole. 

2. The depth of the water, and the hole being given, the 
meafure of the effluent tuatcr is in proportion to the time. 

3. The time of flowing out, and the hole being given, the 
meafure of the cfHuent water is nearly in a fubduplicate pro- 
portion to the height of the water. 

4. The meafure of the effluent water is nearly in a ratio 
compounded of the proportion ot the hole, the proportion of 
the time, and a fubduplicate proportion ot the depth of the 
water. 

5. The meafurc cf the ivater flowing out in a given time, 
is much lefs than that which is commonly affigned by ma- 
thematical theorems. For the velocity of effluent water is 
commonly fuppofed to be that which a heavy body would 
acquire in vacuo in falling from the whole height of the 
water above the hole ; and this being fuppofed, if we call 
the area of the hole F, the height of the water above the 
hole A, the velocity which a heavy body acquires in falling 
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in -vacuo from that height V, and the time of falling T; 
and if the water flows out with this conftant velocity V, in 
the time T, then the length of the column of water, which 
flows out in that time will be 2 A, and the meafure of it 
will be 2 AF. But if we calculate from Poleni's a accurate 
experiments, we (hall find the quantity of water which flows 
out in that time to be no more than about T s -oVo °f tms 
meafure 2AF.— [ 8 Pcleiz. de CafteMs, art. 35, 38, 39, 42, 

43-5 

Polcni alfo found, that the quantity of water flowing out 
of a vefTel through a cylindrical tube far exceeded that, 
which flowed through a circular hole made in a thin lamina, 
the tube and hole being of equal diameter, and the height 
of the water above both being alfo equal ; and he found it 
to be fo when the tube was inferted, not into the bottom, 
which others had obferved before, but into the fide of the 
veflel. 

6. Since the meafure of the water running out in the time T, 
is 2 AF X T sV<5> tne l en S tn of the column of water which 
runs out in that time, is 2 A X i^%* Therefore if each of 
the particles of water, which are in the hole in the fame 
fpace of time, panes with equal velocity, it is plain that 
the common velocity of them all is that with which the 
fpace 2 A x T VoV would be gone over in the time T, or 
the velocity V x T bVd- But tn * s * s tne ve l°city with which 
water could fpring in vacuo to near 4 of the height of the 
water above the hole. 

7. But when the motion of water is turned upwards, as in 
fountains, thefe are feen to rife almoft to the entire height 
of the water in the cittern.. Therefore the water, or at leafl 
fome portion of the water, fpouts from the hole with almoft 
the whole velocity V, and certainly with a much greater 
velocity than V x -rc^rc* 

S. Hence it is evident, that the particles of water, which 
are in the hole in the fame point of time, do- not all burn- 
out with the fame velocity, or have no common velocity ; 
though fome mathematicians have hitherto taken the con- 
trary to be certain. 

9. At a fmall diilance from the hole, the diameter of the 
vein of water is much lefs than that of the hole. For in- 
ftance, if the diameter of the hole be 1, the diameter of the 
vein of water will be i\, or 0.84, according to Sir Ifaac 
Newton's meafure, who firft obferved this phenomenon ; 

and according to Poleni's meafure — , or — rS tnat ' s > taking 
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the mean diameter 0.78, nearly. 

As to the manner of accounting for thefe phenomena we 
have already obferved that authors are not agreed ; and it 
would be far beyond our defign to ftate their different theo- 
ries, we muft therefore refer to the originals above quoted. 
Neither are authors agreed as to the force with which a 
vein of water, fpouting from a round hole in the fide of a 
veflel, prefies upon a plane directly oppofed to the motion of 
the vein. Moil authors agree that the preflure of this vein, 
flowing uniformly, is equal to the weight of a cylinder of 
. water, thebafis of which is the hole through which the i&ater 
flows, and the height of which is equal' to the height of the 
water in the veflel above the hole. The experiments made 
by Mariotte and others feems to countenance this opinion. 
But Mr. Daniel Bernoulli rejects it, and eflimates this pref- 
fure b by the weight of a cylinder, the diameter of which 
is equal to the contracted vein, (according to Sir Ifaac 
Newton's obfervation above mentioned) and the height of 
which is equal to twice the height of the water above the 
hole, or, more accurately, to twice the altitude correfpond- 
ing to the real velocity of the fpouting water: and this 
preffure is alfo equal to the force of repulfion c , arifing from 
the reaction of the fpouting water upon the veflel. For he 
fays that he can demonftrate, that this force of repulflon is 
equal to a preffure exerted by a vein of fpouting water upon 
a plane directly oppofed to its motion, if the whole vein of 
water ftrikes perpendicularly againfl: the plane. From whence 
it would follow, that the preflure or force of the vein will 
be greater in proportion, as its contraction is lefs ; and this 
contraction vanifhing, as it does when the water fpouts thro' 
a fhort tube, and the vein being at the fame time fuppofed 
to have the whole velocity it can acquire by theory, the 
fpouting water will then exert a preflure double to what is 
commonly fuppofed. But the actual velocity of the water 
being always fomething lefs than it ought to be by theory, 
and the vein of ivater being not uncommonly contracted to 
almoft one half, experiments have led authors to think that 
the preflure, exerted by fpouting water, was equal to the 
weight of a cylinder of the fame diameter with the vein, and 
of the height of the water above the hole. The ingenious 
author remarks, that he fpeaks only of finglc veins of water, 
the whole of which are received by the planes upon which 
they prefs : for as to the preffures exerted by fluids furround- 
ing the bodies they prefs upon, as the wind, or a river, the 
cafe is different, though confounded with the former by writers 
on this fubject. — [ b Hydrodynamics, feet. 13. p. 289. c lb. 
p. 279.] 

Mr. Bernoulli endeavours to confirm his theory by a difierta- 
tion in the eighth volume of the Acta Petropolitana d ; where 
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he ob&rves, that the experiments formerly c made before the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, to eftablifh the quantity of 
the preflure exerted by a vein of fpouting zvater, are very 
far from proving the truth of the rule they are brought to 
eftablifh. For inftance, in one of thofe experiments, the 
height of the water in the veflel above the hole from whence 
the vein fpouted was two feet Paris meafure, the diameter of 
the circular hole which was cut in the horizontal bottom 
of the veflel was four lines, and the force of the vein of 
water was obferved to be pne ounce and three quarters. 
But the weight of a cylinder ot water of the diameter of 
the hole, and of the height of the water in the vcffel, is 
fcarce equal to one ounce and three eighths. The difference 
therefore is at leuft |- of an ounce, which is about ^ 3 - r of the 
whole weight of the beforementioned cylinder of water. So 
that it is furprifmg, that this difference fhould have been 
afcribed to the removal of the plane, receiving the impulfc, 
to fome diflance from the hole; for this cauie, fuppofing the 
plane removed to the diftance of two inches, could not 
produce an increafe of T ^ of an ounce. It appears there- 
fore, that the common opinion is rather overturned, than 
confirmed by experience. — [ d P. 114. c Du Hame} % Hift. 
Acad. Paris, An. 1679. feet. 3. cap. 5.] 
Mr. Bernoulli, on the other hand, thinks his own theory 
fufficiently eftablifhed by the experiments he relates ; for the 
particulars of which, we refer to the Acta Petropolitana, 
Vol. cit. p. 122, feq. 

This ingenious author thinks, that his theory of the quan- 
tity of the force of repulflon, exerted by a vein of fpouting 
water, might be ufefully applied to move fliips by pumping ; 
and he thinks the motion produced by this repiillive force 
would fall little, if at all, inert of that produced by rowing. 
He has given his reafons and computations at length in his 
Hydrodynamica, p. 293 to 302. 

The fciencepf the preflures exerted by water, or other fluids 
in motion, Is what Mr. Bernoulli calls hydratiluo-jlatica. 
This fcience differs from hydroftatics, which confiders only 
the preflure of water and other fluids at reft ; but hydraulico- 
ftatics confiders the preflure of water in motion. Thus the 
preflure exerted by water moving through pipes, upon the 
fides of thofe pipes is an hydraulico-ftatical confideration, 
and has been erroneoufly determined by many, who have 
given no other rules in thefe cafes, but fuch as are applica- 
ble only to the preflure of fluids at reft. See Hydrodynam. 
feet. 12. p. 256, feq. 
Ralfmg of Water, in hydraulics. The great ufe of raifing 
water by engines for the various purpofes of life are well 
known. Machines have in all ages been contrived with 
this view, a detail of the beft of which, with the reafons 
of their conftructions, would be very curious and inftructive. 
Monfieur Balidor has executed this in part in his Architec- 
ture Hydrauhque, and it is to be hoped that he will foou 
finifh that ufeful undertaking. Dr. Defaguliers has alfo given 
us a defcription of feveral engines to raife water, in his 
Courfe of Experimental Philofophy, Vol. II. not to menti- 
on the compilers of treatifes under the title of Theatres of 
Machines, iffc. 

Dr. Defaguliers f has fettled the maximum of engines for 
raifing water thus : a man with the beft water-engine can- 
not raife above one hogfhead of water in a minute, ten feet 
high, to hold it all day ; but he can do almoft twice as 
much for a minute or two. [ f Experim. Philof. Vol. II, 
p. 498.] 

Dr. Defaguliers obferves E , that when we come to examine 
the beft engines, and thofe that are moil cried up, if we look 
narrowly into them, and meafure the water they deliver, 
and at what height they deliver it ; or bring to calculation 
the beft attefted relations concerning them, we (hall find 
that they do not exceed this maximum, though they may 
far outdo fome very bad engine that they are compaied with. 
— [s Ibid.] 

The famous machine at Marli, though it has many ingeni- 
ous contrivances, muft yet be reckoned a bad one, if we 
confider the vail lofs of force in it. This lofs, according to 
Mr. Daniel Bernoulli's h computation, is not lefs than -|-§ of 
theabfolute force of the machine. — [ h Hydrodynam. p. 182.] 
Mr. Daniel Bernoulli ' thinks that a man may, with the 
moil perfect machine, raife one cubic foot of water, in one 
fecond of time, to the height of one foot. But by an ex- 
periment he made at Geneva with a good pump, he found 
that a man could not raife above four fifths of that quantity. 
— [* Hydrodyn. p. 199.J 

Yet the greatcft quantity, mentioned by Mr. Bernoulli, falls 
fhort of Dr. Defaguliers's maximum : for according to the 
Doctor's rule, one hogfhead being equivalent to eight cubic 
feet, and the railing one hogfhead of water to the height 
of 10 feet being equivalent to the raifing 10 hogfheads of 
water, or 80 cubic feet, to the height of one foot, it fol- 
lows, that a man may raife 80 cubic feet of water, in one 
minute, to the height of a foot. But by Mr. Bernoulli's 
rule, he can only raife 60 cubic feet of water to that height 
in the fame time. 

Engines for raifing water are either fuch as throw it up with 
a great velocity, as in jets j or fuch as raife it from one place 
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to another by a gentle motion. For the geheral theory of 
thefe engines, fee Daniel Bernoulli' & Hydrodynamics, fe.&. 9. 
Waters, among farriers, the name given to a diftemperature 
of horfes. The hinder legs of thefe creatures are very fub- 
jcft to a defluxion of certain white, fharp and corrupt hu- 
mours, or waters, as they call them, which happen very 
rarely to the fore legs. 

This difeafe is difcovered by fearching the patterns, where, 
if a moiftnefs is felt beneath the hair, and is extremely link- 
ing, there is danger of its growing to the utmoft height of 
this difeafe, in which it will grow all round the partem and 
pattern joint, and fometimes almoft up to the very ham. 
Thefe waters frequently caufe the patterns to fwell, keeping 
the legs fliff, and making the horfe lean ; finally, they often 
ieparate the flefh from the coronet near the heel. This dif- 
eafe is very obftinate and ftubborn when once rooted in the 
horfe. It may eafity be ftopt in the beginning, but when 
of any continuance, it is an error to attempt to ftop it, for 
if dried up ever fo often, it will always return again. It is 
in vain to attempt a cure of this difeafe in the winter, un- 
lefs it be but juft begun ; but in the fummer fcafon all at- 
tempts fuccced better, and what the farriers call the white 
honey charge has furprifing effects, often performing a cure 
alone. 

Some farriers diftinguirti between the waters and what they 
call watery fores , though others call them only degrees of the 
fame diftemper. Thofe who diftinguifh them, defcribe the 
watery fore as a white, corrofive, and malignant matter, if- 
fuing out of the pores of a horfe 's leg, ufually on the lower 
part only, but fometimes all over it; and beginning from a 
ftinking matter, deadening the flcin of the partem and fet- 
lock, and by degrees loofening the hoof from the coronet at 
the heel. The breaking out of this matter is always ufher- 
ed by a fwelling of the lower part of the leg, and attended 
with pain; and the humour at length acquiring a fharp and 
venomous quality, it is attended with warts, clefts, and 
nodes, which in procefs of time over-run the whole part, and 
render the cure very difficult. 

This difeafe generally appears firfr. on the outfide of the 
partem, and by degrees rifes up to the middle of the leg, 
peeling off fome part of the hair all the way. The method 
of cure mould be this : as foon as a horfe is fiezed with 
the diftemper, he fliould be blooded fparingly, at the utmoft 
not exceeding two pounds ; after this he fliould take large 
dofes of a decoction of guaiacum, or of box-wood, twice 
every day for eight days; after this he is to take three or 
four brifk purges, and then to have recourfe to thedecocli- 
on again. In the interim, the hair muft be all clean fhaved 
off from the diftempered part of the leg, and it muft be rub- 
bed with a wifp of hay very often, and the watery fores in 
it anointed with the following ointment. Take a pound of 
black foap, three ounces of fpirit of wine, two ounces of 
common fait, and three ounces of burnt alum; there is to 
be as much meal or flower added to thefe, as will make the 
whole into a proper confiftence : this Is to be laid on all the 
fores without any covering or bandage, and the next morn- 
ing it is to be wafhed off with a lee of afhes frefh made. 
This anointing and waffling is to be repeated every day, and 
between the effect of this, and of the internal remedies, the 
difeafe feldom fails of a cure 3 if it be not very obftinate, or 
of very long ftanding. 

B'trd-lime-W at ER. See hiME-twigs, Suppl. 

Citron-W at er. See the article Citron -water. Append. 

DiJlUled-W at ers. See the article Distilled, Suppl. 

Di/lilled-W at ers of laurel-leaves poifonous. See the article 
Laurocerasus. 

Egra-WATER. See the article Egrana aqua, Suppl. 

Hay-WATER. See the article Hay, Suppl. 

Monfrofe-'W aters. See the article Montrose, Suppl. 

Pcpper-W at er. See the article Pepper, Suppl. 

Pyrmont-'W at ER. See the article Pyrmont, Suppl. 

££uickfilver- Water is made with four ounces of quickfilver 
to two quarts of fpring water boiled to one quart. 
This is reckoned an efficacious medicine in feveral cafes, 
as the worms and the itch in children, by Dr. Chcyne and 
others. 

Rain-^N kter. See the article Rain, Suppl. 

Sorrance-W at ers. See the article Sorrance, Suppl. 

Spa-WATER. See the article SpA-water, Suppl. 

Tar-WATER. See the article Tar, Suppl. 

Tiberiades-W at er. See the article Tiberiades, Suppl. 

Vitz-iclic-W at er. See the article Vitriolic, Suppl. 

Ziment-W at er. See the article Zi me nt, Suppl. 

Water- bellows. See the article Bellows, Suppl. 

W ATER-calaminth, the name ufed by fome for a fpecies of 

mint. See the articles Mint and Mentha, Suppl. 
W ATER-crefs, the name by which fome call the jifymbrium, 
a diftinct genus of plants. See the article Sisymbrium, 
Sufpl. 
W at ER-drop- wort. See the article DRov-wort, fupra. 
Water- engine, in mechanics. This term is ambiguous ; for 
it may either fignify an engine to raife water, or any en- 
gine that moves by the force of water. 
W at ER- germander. See the article Germander, fupra. 




W ATER-hemp-agrimony. See the article fPafer-HzM?j fupra a 

Water-////}'. See the article Lilly, fupra. 

W ATER-parfnep. See the article Parsnep, fupra. 

W ATER-pepper. See the article Pepper, fupra. 

WAX (Suppl.) — Thorough-W ax, in botany, the name by* 
which fome call the bupleurum, or hare's ears. See the ar- 
ticle Hare'j ears, Suppl i 

WAY, {Suppl.) the fame with iveigh. See Weigh, Cyd. 

WAYFARING-rr«, a name fometimes given to the vilur~ 
num. See the article Viburnum, Supfl. 

WEATHER (Cyd. and Suppl.)— We ATHER-bcarding, among 
carpenters, iSc denotes the nailing up of boards agalnft a 
wall, and fometimes the boards themfelves when thus nailed 
up. Build. Diet, in voc. 

We ATHER-f /7/ffg-, among workmen, the covering the upright 
fides of houfes with tiles. Id. ibid. 

W£H-«yi', in natural biftory, the Englifh name for what zo- 
ologirts more ufually call aurelia, or cbryjlilis. See the ar-* 
tide Chrysalis, Append. 

WEDGE (Cyd.)-— The effect of the wedge may be thus ex* 
plained : Let ABC reprefent a wedge driven into the cleft 
EDF, of which DE and DF 

are the fides ; and if we fuppofe A_ E 

thofe fides DE andDF to re- 
a£t upon the wedge with directi- 
ons perpendicular to D E and 
DF, let the horizontal line EF 
meet D F in F : then when the 
force impelling the wedge, fup- 
pofed perpendicular to the hori- 
zon, is in eqiii'ihrio with the 
refiftances of the fides of the cleft 
DE and DF, thefe three powers 
are in the fame proportion as the 
three right lines EF, DE, and 
DF. But it follows from the 
compofition of motion, that when 
three powers are in equilibrio 
with each other, they are in the fame proportion as the fhretf 
fides of a triangle parallel to their refpective directions, and 
confequently, as the three fides of a triangle perpendicular 
to their directions ; fuch a triangle being evidently iimilar to 
the former* But EF is perpendicular to the direction in 
which the weight of the wedge, or the power that impels it* 
IS fuppofed to act ; and DE, DF, are perpendicular to the 
directions in which their refiftances are fuppofed to act, con- 
fequently the power that impels the wedge, and thofe refift- 
ances, are in the fame proportion as EF, DE, and DF. 
If other fuppofitions are made, concerning the refiftances of 
the fides of the cleft DE and DF, the proportions of the 
powers may be determined from the fame principles. Sec 
Mac Laurin's Account of Sir Ifaac Newton's Philofophical 
Difcoveries, p. 168, feq. 

Mechanical writers have differed very much in determining 
the properties ejf the wedge, or the proportion between the 
moving force, and the refiftance the wedge meets with. In 
fplitting of timber, the proportion here mentioned feems to 
take place, and that mentioned In the Cyclopedia wrong. 
In other cafes, different proportions might obtain ; for a de- 
tail of which Varignorts Nouvclle Mechanique, fection 8. 
Vol. II. p. 149, feq. may be confulted. See alfo \Gravef- 
ande, Phyf. Elem. Mathem. lib, 1. cap. 14. fchol. 1, 

WEED (Suppl)— Dyer' % Weed, the Englifh name of a ge- 
nus of plants, known among botanifts by that of luteala. 
See the article Luteola, Suppl. 

Silver-WEET), pentaphylloides, in botany, a diftinct genus of 
plants. See the article Pentaphylloides, Suppl. 

WELL (Suppl.) — Well, in fliip-building, a Iquare place 
parted off and planked round the marn-maft, from the gun- 
deck down to the foot-waaling, to keep the ballafl, Is'c. from 
the pumps placed therein. BlancHeyh Naval Expoikorj in 
voc. 

WHEAT, in botany, the Englifh name of a diftinct. genus of 
plants, called by authors triticum. See the,article Triti-* 
cum, Suppl. 

Cow-Wheat, the Englifh name of a diftinct genus of plantSy 
called melampyrum by botanical writers. See the article Me- 
lampyrum, Suppl. 

French-Vf "heat , or SwcZ-Wheat, in botany, a genus of 
plants, called by botanifts fagapyrum. See the article Fa-*- 
gopyrum, Suppl. 

Inciian-W he at, a name fometimes given to the mai% or yucca* 
See the articles Maiz and Yucca, Suppl. 

WHEE, or Whey, a word ufed in the northern parts of the 

kingdom for a heifer, or young cow, Ruft. Diet, in voc. 
WHEELS ( Cyd. )■— The wheels of all carriages ought to be 
exactly round, and the fellies fliould be at right angles to 
the naves, according to the inclination of the fpokes ; that 
is, the plane of the curvature of the wheel fhould cut the 
nave at right angles, though it need not pais through the 
place where the fpokes are inferted into the nave. 
The reafon why the fpokes ought to be inclined to the nave, 
fo as the wheels may be difhing, or concave, is this: in pafs- 
ing over unequal ground, that whed which is in the rut 

bears. 
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bears a greater part of the weight than the other, as being 
lower ; now, in fuch a cafe, the fpokes ot a dilhing wheel 
become perpendicular, and therefore have the greater! 
ftrength; whiift the oppofite wheel, being upon higher 
ground, bears a lefs part of the weight, and confequently 
the fpokes need not be at their full ftrength. Indeed, if 
wheels always turned upon fmooth and level ground, the 
fpokes ought to be ftrait upon the naves, or at right angles 
to their axes. 

As to the axel-trees of wheels, they ought to be ftrait in all 
refpe&s, and at right angles to the (hafts, or to the pole. 
It would alfo be much more advantageous to make the four 
wheels of a coach or waggon large, and nearly of a height, 
. than to make the fore-wheels of only half the diameter of the 
hind-wheels, as is ufual in many places. Carriages too with 
four wheels have greatly the advantage of thofe with two : 
for in applying horfes to a cart, or chaife with two wheels, 
it is plain that the tiller carries part of the weight, in what 
manner foever it be kept in equilibrto upon the axel-tree. 
In going down a hill, the weight hears upon the horfc ; and 
in going up hill, the weight falls the other way and lifts the 
horfe, by which means pait of his force is loft. Befides, as 
the wheels fink into the holes in the road, fome times on one 
fide, fometimes on the other, the fhafts ftrike againft the 
tiller's flanks, which is the deftruction of many horfes. Add 
to this, that when one of the wheels finks into a hole or rut, 
half the weight will fall that way, whereby the cart will be 
in danger of being overturned. 

We have a great many more obfervations concerning whcel- 
carriages in Dcfagulicrs's Experim. Philofoph. p. 201, feq. 
Blewing-V? heel, [Suppl.) a machine contrived by Dr. Defa- 
guliers for drawing out the foul air of any place, or for forcing 
in frefh, or doing both fucceflively without opening doors 
or windows. See Phil. Tranf. N° 437. 
The intention of this machine is the fame as that of Dr. 
Hales's ventilator, but not fo effectual, nor fo convenient. 
See Defagul. Courfe of Exper. Philof. Vol. II. p. 563—568. 
This wheel is alfo called a centrifugal-wheel, becaufe it drives 
the air with a centrifugal force. 
IF'ater-'WHEEL of a mill, that which receives the impulfe of 
the ftream by means of ladle-hoards or float-boards. Si 
the article Flo AT-boards, Append. 
. Mr. Parent, of the Academy of Sciences, has determined the 

- greateft effect of an under- {hot wheel to be, when its velo- 
city is equal to the third part of the velocity of the water 
that drives it. See Machine, Append. 

- In fixing an under-fhot wheel, the workmen ought to con- 
fider whether the water can run clear oft", fo as to occafion 
no back-water to ftop its motion. For a farther account 
of water-wheels, fee Defaguliers, Experim. Philof. Vol. II. 
p. 4.22, feq. 

WHICKEN, a name fometimes ufed for the forbus, or quick- 
beam. See the article Sorbus, Suppl. 

WHIN, or Gorse, a name ufed in fevcral parts of the king- 
dom for the ulcx or gen'ijla fpartium of botanifts. See the 
article Genista fpartium, Suppl. 

WHIST, or Whisk, a well known game at cards. Several 
cafes of this game have been the objects of mathematical 
computations. Thus Mr. de Moivre has folved this problem : 
To find the odds that any two of the partners, that are 

- pitched upon, have not the four honours? Mr. de Moivre 
concludes from his folution, 

i°. That it is 27 to 2, nearly, that the dealers have not the 

four honours. 

2°. That it is 23 to 1, nearly, that the eldeft have not the 

four honours. 

3 . That it is 8 to 1, nearly, that neither one fide nor the 

other have the four honours. 

4 . That it is 13 to 7, nearly, that the two dealers do not 

reckon honours. 

5 B . That it is 25 to 16, nearly, that either one fide or th. 

other do reckon honours, or that the honours are not equally 

divided. 

The (dme learned author alfo determines, that the odds for 

the partners who are eight of the game, if dealers, againft 
. thofe who are nine, is nearly as 1 7 to u . ; But if thofe who 

have eight of the game are eldeft, the odds will be 34 to 29. 

And that without coiifidering whether thofe who are eight 

are dealers, or eldeft, there is one time with another 7 to c, 

nearly. But thofe who have furnifhed the author with the 

data for the folution, not having ftated them fufficiently, 

the conclufion is deemed erroneous ; but we know no body 

that has endeavoured to rectify it. 

We {hall here infert another problem. 

1 o find the chance of the dealer's having four trumps. 

One trump being certain, the problem is reduced to this, to 

find what probability there is that in taking at random 12 

cardsoutof 51, whereof i2are trumps, and 39 not trumps, 

3 of the 11 (hall be trumps. 

By Mr. de Moivre's rules it will be found, that the total of 

the choices for the dealer — 92770723800 ; and that the 

total of the chances for taking any 12 cards out of 51 ~ 
■ ' 58753389900. 1" ne difference of thefe two numbers = 

65982666100. The odds therefore will be 0277 ggrV, to 

6598 fcV. y " 



Or we may compute the chance of three players having 10* 
II, or 12 trumps among 39 cards. Then we i'hali find that 
the total of chances for taking 10, 1 1, or 12 trumps among 
39 cards = 65982666100 ; and that all the chances out of 
51 == 158753389900. The difference — 92770723800=:. 
all the chances for the dealer, and the odds will be 9277 &c. 
to 6598 c3V. as before. 

The approximating ratios to the ratio of 9277 £sV. to 
6598 &c, by Mr. Cotes's method, (fee Ratio, Si<ppl.) are, 
Ratios greater than true 2:1, 3:2, 10:7, 17 : 12, 24: 17, cSV. 
lefs than true 1:1,4:3, 7:5, 52:37, 97:69, &c. 
But it is to be obferved that the ratio 24 : 17, though ex- 
prcfled in much greater terms than 7 to 5, is extremely- 
little nearer the truth ; and the ratio 17 to 12 is not fo near 
as 7 to 5 ; which fliews that in practice we fhould only re- 
tain the primary approximations of Cotes's method, for the 
fecondary may lead us into error. 

The bets for the dealer in this cafe, among the members of 
a great club, were formerly laid equal. But the vaft odds 
of above 40 per cent, may fhew how cautious gentlemen 
ought to be in laying bets without previous computation. 
The odds in money in this cafe, is,C I. s. d. -\ 

morethan< 140 11 ii'-Ctoioo/. 
left than t 140 11 n}} 

WHORTLE, or Whortle-/wv, the Englifli name of a 
genus cf plants, called by botanifts vaccimum, or vitis id&a. 
Sec the article Vitis ideca, Suppl. 

WIDGEON, in ornithology, the Englifh name of a bird of 
the duck kind, with a brown head, a white front, and a 
tail black underneath. See the article Duck, Suppl. 

WIDOW- wa//, a name by which fome call the eneorum of 
botanical writers. See the article Cneqrum, Suppl. 

WILLIAM, or Sw«if-WiLLiAM. See Sweet-/£7///W, 
fupra. 

Sweet- Willi am of Barbadoes. Sec Sweet, fupra. 

WILLOW {Suppl.)— Dutch or Sweet-WiT.iow, the name by 
which the myrica of botanifts is fometimes called. See the 
article Myrica, Suppl. and Append. 

French-W illow , or Podded W iLi.o\v-herb, names given to 
the epilobium or chamttneriuni of botanical writers. See the 
article Chamsnerium, Suppl. 

Willow -herb, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, called 
by botanifts falicaria. See the article Salicaria, Suppl. 

WINCH, a popular term for a wlndlafs. See the article 
Windlass, Cycl. 

Winch alfo denotes the crooked handle for turning round 
wheels, grind-ftones, C5V. Blanckley's Naval Expofitor. 

WINCHING, in the manege, is faid of a horfe when he 
kicks, fpurns, or throws out his hind feet. Ruft. Diet, in 
voc. 

WlND-fower, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, called 
by writers on botany anemone. Sec the article Anemone, 
Suppl. 

Winn-feed, the name by which fome call the arclot'ts of bo- 
tanical authors. See the article Arctotis, Suppl. 

WINDING of fill-. We have an excellent machine for this 
purpofe at Derby, contrived by Meflieurs Thomas and John 
Lomhe ; but as the proprietors are not willing that a 
defcription of it fhould be made public, the following ge- 
neral account of it muft fufficc. 

It confifts of no lefs than 26586 wheels, and 97746 move- 
ments. One water-wheel communicates motion to all the 
reft of the wheels and movements, of which any one may 
be flopped feparately and independently of the 1 reft. One 
fire-engine conveys air to every part of the machine ; *«d 
one regulator governs the whole work. 73728 yards of filk 
are wound every time the water-wheel goes round, which is 
three times every minute ; fo that 318,504,960 yards of 
filk may be wound every day and night, and cenfequently 
99>373'547i55° yards of filk in one year. See Defaguliers, 
Experim. Philofoph. Vol. I. p. 70. 

VfJNTER-cheny. See the article Cherry, fupra. 

WiiiTER-crefs. See the article Cress, fupra. 

WiNTER-grcen. See the article Green, fupra. 

WITCH-hazel. See the article Hazel, fupra. 

WITHERING of a cow, is when, after calving, fhc does 
not caft her cleanfing, which if not timely -remedied will- 
kill her. Ruft. Diet, in voc. 

WITHY, a large (pedes of willow, fit to be planted upon 
high banks and the fides of ditches, within reach of the 
water, or on the weeping fides of hills. Ruft. Di£t. in voc. 

WOLF{%>p/.)— W0LF-/A the Englifh name of the lupus 
vmrinus or authors. See the article Lupus marinus, Suppl. 

WOOD {Suppl.)~Almiggim-'W Don, See the article Almig- 
gim, Suppl. 

WooD-bine, or WooD-bind, the Englifh name of a genus of 
plants, called by Tournefort peridymenum, but comprehended 
by Linnaeus among the knueras. See the articles Pericly- 
menum, Suppl. and Lonicera, Append. 

WooD-m«, certain foreft-officers appointed to take care of 
the king's woods. Ruft. DicVin voc. 

Woon-roof, or Wood-c^, the Englifh name of a senus of 
plants, called by botanifts afperula. Sec the artkb Aspe- 

RULA, Suppl. 

Wo en- 
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WooD-fare. See the article Sage, fupra. 

VfoOD-fcrrel. See the article Sorrel, fupra. 

WOODMEIL, a coarfe, hairy kind of ftuft, made of Iceland- 
wool, with which the fbip- carpenters, in fome of his ma- 
iefty's yards, line the ports of fhips of war. Blanckley's 
Naval Expofitor, in voc. 

VfOODY-mgbtJhade. See the article Nightshade, fupra. 

WOOLDING, in the fea language, denotes the winding of 
ropes, at certain diftances, about a malt, in order to ftrengthen 
it. Blanckley's Naval Expofitor, in voc. 

WORM (Suppl.)— Earth-W orm. See the articles Lumbri- 
cus, Append, and Worms, Suppl. 

Giik-WoRM, vermis aureus, a name fometimes given to the 
apbrodita, a genus of fea inferos. See the article Aphro : 
DITA, Append. 

GVwa-WoRM, or Hair-VfoRM, names ufed for the chatia 
of naturalifts. See the article Ch^etia, Append. 
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5^-WoRM. See the article Lumbricus, append. 
Tape-WoKM. See the article Tape-wwot, Suppi. 
WQRMING of a dog, is the cutting out a nerve from undef 

his tongue ; by which means, it is faid, that if ever he runs 

mad, he will be rendered incapable of biting. Query the 

fafl. 
WQULDj a name ufed fometimes by the farmers focthe/a- 

teola, or dyer's, weed. See the article Luteola, 'Suppl. 
WOUND-wort, 'he name of a genus of plants, called by'bo- 

tanifts vulneraria. See the article Vulner aria, Suppl. 
WouND-MJcr/ is alfo the name of the folidagp, another genua 

of plants, called by Tournefort virga 'au?'ea 3 or golden rod. 

See the article Virga, Suppl. 
Wovkd- wort of Achilles i a name fometimes given to the mills* 
' folium, or yarrow. See the article Millefolium, Suppl. 
WREN, See Jenny-wtw, Suppl. 
WYTHERS, the fame with withers. See Withers^ QcU 
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IPHOS, Sitftt, among the Athenians, a capital pu- 
nilhment by beheading with the fword. Potter, 
Archjeol. Graec. Tom. I. p. 133. See the article 
Punishment, Cjd, 



XYLOSTEUM, in botany, the name of a genus of .plants, 
according to Rivinus, but comprehended under the hnitsrex 
by Linnasus, See the article Lokiceka, Append. 
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YAMS, in botany, a name fometimes ufed for the rh't- 
%ophora of Linnaeus. See the article Rhizopho- 
RA, Append. , 

YARD (Suppl.)— The yards of fliips are ufually fa- 
Ciioned into eight lides in the middle, and from thence taper 
to the ends in iixteen. 

The top and top-gallant yards are generally made out of 
Gottenburg, or Norway mafts : all which are made of fu it- 
able dimenfions, both in diameter and length. Blancklefs 
Naval Expofitor, in voc. 



YARN (Suppl.)~-Marhng-'¥ ark, in fhips of war* See the 

article Marking, Append. 
YARROW, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, called by 

botanifts millefolium. See the article Millefolium, Suppl. 
IT^r-YARRO.w, the Englifh name of the hoitonia, a afftinft 

genus of plants. See the article Hottonia, Suppl. 
YEANING, a term ufed for an ewe's lambing, or bringing 

forth a lamb. Ruft Did:, in voc. 
YEARNING, the fame with earning. See Earhing, Append, 
YEOMAN of the fait Jlores* See Acatery, Cycl, " 
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ELECTRICITY (Cycl.)—\ body in which eleElricity 
may be excited by fome action upon that body, 
as rubbing, patting, or warming it, and fometimes 
only expofing it to Cold and dry air, after it has been 
covered, is called an eleEiric per fe : fuch are glafs, cryftals,' 
and pretious ftones ; refins, gums, fulphur, fealing wax, and 
moft dry parts of animals, as filk, hair, and the like. 
EleElrics per fe are alfo called original eleEirics. 
A non-eleElric per fe or limply a non-eleElric, is a body in 
which eleElricity cannot be excited by any action' upon the 
*"" body itfeif; or at leaft one in which that property, if at 
all, is very flightly perceptible. Of this kind are wood, a- 
nimals, living or dead, vegetable fubftances, water and 
metals. 

But non-eleElrics receive eleElricity, when brought near to 
eleclrics per fe, in which eleElricity has been excited. 
In order to know that non-eleElrics have received the com- 
municated eleElricity,they muft be infulated ; that is, they mull 
not be fufpended from, or fupported by any bodies, but 

4 y^aX^celeEtricsperfe: for if one non-eleElr'ic be touched by 

another, and this by a third, &c, all the eleElricity received 
by the firft will go to the fecond, and from this to the third 
t&c. till at laft it be loft upon the ground. But if feve- 
ral non-eleElrics touching one another, are at laft terminated 
by eleEiric bodies, in that refpect they make but one body, 
and receive and retain eleEiricity for fome time. However 
it muft be obferved, that bodies flightly non-eleElric, fuch 
as dry wood, may ferve for fupporters to thofe bodies which 
are very highly non-eleElric, as metals. 
EleElricity may be communicated to non-eleElrics by apply- 
ing a glafs tube or globe, excited by friction, to one^end of 
thofe bodies; and there are feveral ways of finding when 
the non-eleElrics have received the eleElricity. Thus, if an 
iron bar be fufpended horizontally by two filken ftrings that 
are very dry, and the rubbed tube be applied, or brought near 
— to one of the ends of the bar, and thenfome leaf-gold, or 

- '•** ■ leaf-bfafs, or any other light bodies, placed upon a fmall 
Hand, or a plate* be brought near the o'her end, they will 
be alternately attracted and repelled by the bar. Likewife, 
if the finger be brought near the end, or other part, of the 
bar, the eleElrical effluvia will give a very fenfible and fome- 
times painful ftroke, with a fnapping noife, and produce a 
flafli of light. If the communicated eleElricity fhould prove 
too faint to be tried this way, a fmall flaxen thread, fufpend- 
ed by a flick, may be brought near the body that has been 
eleclrified; and if the ehtlrkity has been communicated, 
even in a fmall degree, the thread will be attracted without 
deftroying the eleElricity received by the body till after fome 
s E time.. This thread Doctor Defaguliers calls the thread of 
trial. 

It is to be obferved, that an eleEiric per fe does not receive this 
virtue from another eleEiric per fe, though excited, till it is 
become a mn-ele£lr'tc \ which happens when it is made wet or 
moifl; and then it will be made eleEiric only by communica- 
tion. EleEiric bodies, in which it is difficult to excite eleElricity, 
may be looked upon as non-eleElrics, when their eleElricity is 
not excited ; and then they will be in the fame condition as 
non-eleElrics per fe, and be liable to receive eleElricity by 
communication in the fame manner. 

From what has been faid, it appears that non-eleElrics are 
conductors of eleElricity. Water conducts it very well, but 
metals are the moft convenient conductors. 
Thefe things being premifed, we fhall here add fome of the 
principal phenomena of eleElricity; that is, fuch as feem to 

„„- give fome light- towards a theory of this wonderful property 
of bodies. 

I* When the eleElricity of a glafs tube has been excited by 
rubbing, if you move your fingers long-wife from one end 
of the tube to the other, but without touching it, you will 
hear a continued fnapping, like a diftant noife of thorns 
burning; and if the room be darkened, you will fee fparks 
E of light wherever the tube fnaps ; and likewife a light fol- 
lowing the hand that rubs the tube. 

2. A down feather being tied to the top of a wooden broach 
or fkewer, of about fix or feven inches in height, and fixed 
upright upon a foot, if you bring the excited tube near it, 
all the fibres of the feather ftretch out towards the tube ; 
but as foon as you remove the tube, the fibres of the fea- 
ther turn back, and ftick flrongly to the fkewer. If you 
bring your finger nearto the feather, while its fibres are tend- 
ing towards the tube, the finger will repel them ; but as 
foon as you remove the tube, they are attracted by the fin- 
ger. If you cover the feather with a very dry glafs recipient, 
fuch as is ufed on the air-pump, the tube will attract the 
feather in the fame manner through the glafs : and this hap- 
pens, even when the recipient has been exhaufted of its air 
by the pump. When the tube is rubbed near the recipient, 
£, , t whether it bjefull of air or empty, the -fibres of the feather 



follow the motion of the hand along, the tube, arihng upoa 
thebroach or fkewer. 

3. Without making ufe of the tube,, if you rub the recipient 
that covers the feather with, both hands, the fibres of the fea- 
ther will ftretch themfelves out towards the glafs, like the 
rays of a fphere. If you rub but with one hand, the fibres 
will ftretch themfelves towards that part of the glafs which js 
rubbed 5 and when you blow againft the glafs, thofe fibres will 
be repelled, notwithflanding the interpofition of the glafs : 
which happens alfo, when you ftrike the air with the hand 
towards the feather, without touching the recipient. t 

4. After the tube has been rubbed, if any atfiftant lets go a 
down feather in the air, at the diftance of a foot or two 
from the tube, the feather will jump towards the tube with 
an accelerated motion, and adhere to it for fome time; and 
then of a fudden it will be repelled from the tube, and will 
fly about the air in fuch manner, that the nearer you bring 
the tube to it, the more it will be repelled, till it has touched 
fome other body ; and then it will be drawn again by tbe 
tube; which after fome time will drive it away again. Some- 
times, when the finger is held at eight or ten inches from 
the tube, the feather will jump from the tube to the finger, 
and from the finger to the tube, thirty or forty times to- 
gether. 

5. If a firing of any kind be ftretched horizontally, and 
from the firing you hang a thread of filk about three foot 
long, and very dry, and to the lower end of that thread you 
fallen a down feather; then, at the diftance of about two 
or three feet, you hang up another feather, but by a flaxen 
thread ; the rubbed tube being brought near will attract the 
firft feather, which, when it has adhered to it a little while, 
will fly from the tube, and then be repelled by it every 
time the tube is brought near, till it has touched fome other 
body, as in the preceding experiment, and then it will be 
attracted anew. But the feather, which is fufpended by the 
flaxen thread, will always be attracted at the approach of the 
tube, and never repelled. And if you wet the filken thread, 
the feather hanging at it w.ill be repelled no more, but always 
attracted by the tube. - 

6. If you make ufe of a tube which is hermetically fealed at 
one end, and has at the other end a brafs ferril with a fcrew, 
by which means the air may be pumped out of it; if you 
rub the tube, after the air is exhaufted, it does not attract 
any more, as has already been taken notice of in the Cyclo- 
pedia, N° 7; nor does the tube give the light before men- 
tioned, N° 2, but it gives much more light within. Then 
if, by opening the cock a little way which is faftened to the 
tube, the air be let in flowly, while the tube is rubbed, the 
light diminifhes; and being interrupted by the air, as it comes 
in, lookslike lightning at a diftance, tillall the air is comeTn, 
and then there is no more light within ; but the light goes 
all to the outfide, and the attraction returns. 

7. If two fmall boards, or two fmall octavo books, be fet 
edge wife, parallel to each other, and about the diftance of 
ten inches afunder, upon a ftand of feven or eight inches di- 
ameter; little pieces of leaf gold, or brafs, laid upon the 
fland between thofe boards, will not be attracted by the rub- 

■ bed tube held near them, till it be brought quite between 
the faid boards, as near to the ftand as half the diftance of 
the boards from each other : that is, when the tube is fo 
held, that a circle defcribed round the axis of the tube, with 
the diftance that is between that axis and the ftand, paries 
between the boards or books without touching them. But 
when the rubbed tube being held horizontally, at the dif- 
tance of a foot from the ftand, feems to have no virtue, be- 

'caufetheleaf-^old has no motion., if an amftant fnatches away 
the boards, all on a fudden the pieces of gold will be attracted 
and repelled feveral times, without giving any new friction 
to the tube. 

8. When the air isVery dry, and the rubbed tube can attract 
the leaf-gold laid on a fmall ftand, to the diftance of three 
foot or beyond ; if the fame leaf-gold be laid upon a table, 
or any large furface, 'the excited tube muft be brought very 
near before jt can produce its effect. 

9. When the air is moift, the experiment, N° 4, does -not 
fucceed well : for after the feather in the air has been fome 
time driven about by the tube, it comes back of itfeif to the 
tube, without having touched any other body ; and fome- 
times after having adhered to the tube, towards the middle 
of it, it flies ofFfrom it, and comes again immediately to 
the tube, flicking to that part of it which is fartheft from the 
hand. It happens alfo, when the air is very dry, and the 
tube repels the feather, after having attracted it, to the dif- 
tance of two or three feet, that if you wet the top of the tube 
at the end, for the length of fix or feven inches, the feather 
will come and ftick to that end of the tube, without having 
touched any other body. 

10. Having 
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10. Having filled with water a fmall drinking glafs,. of a- 
boutan inch diameter, when you bring the rubbed tube near 
it, the water rifes in a little hill, accumulated at the edge 
of the glafs.; fometimes jumping towards the tube in a little 
jet, fo fmall that you can hardly fee it, though you may find 
the tube wholly wet with it. One may alfo obferve, thai this 
accumulated water rifes in the fhape of a fmall cone, whofe 
axis is fometimes ftretched out horizontally towards the tube, 
then fnaps and falls down again flat upon the reft of the wa- 
ter. If this experiment be made in the dark, a flafh of light 
accompanies the mapping. 

ii. If by means of an artificial fountain, in which air is 
condenfed upon the water to make it fpout, you play a fmall 
jet, of about the fortieth part of an inch diameter, upwards 
or downwards; the rubbed tube being brought near, the jet 
will bend towards the tube at the diftance of a foot ; and 
if the tube be brought nearer, the jet being wholly drawn 
away by the tube, is changed into a dew upon the tube, fo 
that it adheres to the tube in little drops, provided the jet 
be not made to fpout with too much force. 

12. If a packthread or hempen firing be ftretched horizon- 
tally to the length of about twelve hundred feet, at the end 
of which is fufpended an ivory ball of about an inch and 
an half in diameter; this ball will draw and repel leaf-brafs, 
or leaf-gold, when the rubbed tube is brought near the 
other end of the ftring, and the thread of trial being brought 
near to the ball, is attracted by it. 

In this experiment the fupporters of the ftring muft be 
eleclncs per fie, whether they be hair-ropes, fiddle- fixings, 
or cat-guts, ribbons, ftrings of filk, glafs tubes, long bodies 
of fulphur or of refin, &c. and all thefe bodies muft be very 
dry. If the ftring be wet, the experiment will fuccecd the 
better. 

This experiment was, we believe, firft. made by the late 
Mr. Stephen Gray; and it might be improved, by employ- 
ing an iron wire inftead of a packthread or hempen ftring. 
When an iron wire is ufed, its fupporters might be wooden 
flicks, being non-eleclrics in a flighter degree, as before ob- 
ferved ; but cleSirics are beft. 

The conductor of eleclricity, in thefe and the like cafes, 
need not be ftretched at length, but may be carried back- 
wards and forwards in parallel or other lines, provided they 
be not placed too near to each other, but at a proper di- 
ftance, as, for inftance, three feet. 

13. If two or three iron bars be fufpended in the fame ho- 
rizontal line, at the diftance of fix inches from one an- 
other, the eleclricity communicated by the rubbed tube to 
the end of one of the bars will go on from the one to the 
other quite to the end of the laft bar, where a pricking will 
be felt, a noife heard, and a flafh of fire feen. If the air 
is dry, the electricity will jump from one bar to another at 
a greater diftance ; but in moift weather, the bars muft not 
hang at above an inch diftance from each other. 

Thefe experiments may be made with a glafs tube, about 
three foot and an half long, an inch and an half in diameter, 
and about T ~ of an inch thick, open at both ends, but fome- 
times hermetically fealed at the end farthefl: from the hand. 
Thefe proportions are not neceffary, but only convenient for 
the hand ; and the glafs of the tube ought not to be lefs than 
JL of an inch in thicknefs ; for when thinner, the eleclricity 
is indeed fooncr excited by friction, but it does not laft fo 
long as when the tube is thicker. See Defaguliers's Diflerta- 
tion concerning Electricity, in his Experim. Philof. Vol. fj. 
p. 316. feq. 

The Doctor obferves with Monfieur du Fay, that there are 
two forts of electricity, a refinous, and a vitreous kind. 
One of the experiments, upon which this difference is efta- 
bliihed, is as follows. 

14. If a down feather be fufpended by a filken thread, as in 
the experiment N° 5, fealing-wax, well rubbed, will pro- 
duce the fame effect as the tube, but more weakly, drawing 
the feather; and when once it is feparated from the wax, 
the wax repels it continually, till the feather has touched 
fome other body. But the difference here is, that when the 
feather is in a ftate of repulfion, in refpeCt of the wax, 
the rubbed tube attracts it; and when the tube has given 
the feather its repulfive ftate, then the rubbed wax attracts 
it : which fhews, according to thefe gentlemen, that the 
electricity of glafs is different from the electricity of fealing- 
wax ; and the like may be obferved of other refinous fub- 
ftances. 

But, perhaps, this phenomenon may be accounted for, by 
fuppofing, as the truth is, that, the electrical power of ex- 
cited glafs is ftronger than that of fealing-wax, and then from 
Mr. Ellicott's hypothefis, hereafter mentioned, the pheno- 
menon follows. 

Doctor Defagullers has deduced from his experiments, that 
bodies which are electric per fie, being excited to electricity, 
repel all other bodies that have electricity, but attract them 
as foon as they have loft their electricity ; and fo vice vcrfa. 
Thefe deductions agree very well with Mr. Ellicott's men- 
tioned below. 

The Doctor conjectures alfo, that the particles of pure air 
are electric bodies, always in a ftate of electricity; and that 



vitreous electricity, and from this electricity of the air, hs 
conjectures, ingenioufiy, that the rife of vapours may de- 
pend upon electricity. See the Diftertatiun before cited. 
To thefe experiments related, among others, by Dr. Defagu- 
liers, we muft add from Mr. Ellicott % that when the tube, 
N° 1, is ftrongly excited, fparks will not only iflue from it 
in ftreams while it is rubbing, but will continue to dart out 
from it for a confiderable time after the rubbing has ceafed, 
and a very ftrong offenfive fmell will be perceived. — [ a Se- 
veral Efiays towards difcoveriiig the Laws of Eleclricity, 
Lond. 1748.] 

• 15. The fame gentleman obferves, that if a ball (of cork 
fuppofe, for lightneft) be hung by a fdkline, and the ex- 
cited tube is applied to it, it will not only be attracted, 
but will have an attractive quality communicated to it from 
the tube ; and if any light bodies are brought near the ball, 
they will be attracted by it. 

16. As the tube, when ftrongly excited, will not only at- 
tract, but afterwards repel any light bodies brought near ir, 
in like manner the cork-ball will be endued with the fame 
property; fo that a fmaller ball will firft be attracted to- 
wards it, and then repelled from it, in the fame manner as 
the leaf-gold in the beforementioned experiments ; and on 
touching any other body, it will be again attracted ; and 
this may be repeated feveral times, provided the fmaller ball 
is much lefs than the larger one. But the effect will con- 
ftantly grow weaker and weaker ; becaufe every time the 
letter ball is attracted, it carries off with it fome of the 
elcdric virtue, and is likswife endued with the fame proper- 
ties as the larger ball. 

Mr. Gray, Monfieur du Fay, and others have obferved, 
that this eleclrical quality is not only to be excited in glafs, 
but in mod folid bodies capable of friction, metals excepted ; 
though in fome it will fcarce be fenfible. And this eleclrical 
power is found to be ftrongeft in wax, refins, gums and 
glafs. And as glafs is the eafieft procured of a preper form, 
it has generally been ufed in making thefe experiments. It 
has been further obferved, that thofe bodies, in which the 
eleclrical quality is capable of being excited the ftrongeft'by 
fridtion, will receive the lead quantity of it from any other 
excited body, and therefore are properly made ufe of' to 
fupport any body defigned to receive the eleclrical virtue. 
The truth of this will fufficiently appear from the following 
experiments. 

17. Two lines, one of filk, and the other of thread, being 
hung up, (as in the experiment, N° 5.) that of thread will 
be attracted by the tube at a much greater diftance than the 
filk. If a feather, or other light body, be faftened to each 
ftring, and if the tube be brought to the feather faftened 
to the filk, it will not only be firft attracted and then re- 
pelled, as has been faid N° 5, but by the virtue communi- 
cated to the feather from the tube, the feveral fibres of the 
feather will ftrongly repel each other. On the contrary, 
the feather faftened to the thread will be ftrongly attracted 
by the excited tube, and not repelled, the virtue paffing off 
by the thread it is hung to. If a glafs ball is hung to the 
filk line, it will be but weakly attracted by the tube; but 
one of cork or metal will be fo much more ftrongly. 

18. Let a rod of iron be fuftained by filk lines, and by 
means of a glafs fphere (which can be more regularly and 
conftantly excited than a tube) be made eleclrical, it will be 
found to have all the properties of the excited tube firft: 
mentioned. A ftream of light will come from the end of 
it, if it is pointed. It will at'ract, repel, and communicate 
this virtue to any other non-eleclric body. On the approach 
of a mn-elctlric, a fpark of fire, with a fnap attending it, 
will come from it; which fpark will be greater or lefs, as 
the bodies approaching it have more or lefs of the eleclrical 
quality rcfiding in them ; and there will likewife be the fame 
offenfive fmell as was obferved of the glafs tube. 

19. Let. a rod of iron, pointed at one end, be fufpended on 
filk lines, as in the laft experiment, and by the fphere be 
made eleclrical. When the rod is ftrongly electrified, a ftream 
of light in diverging rays will be feen to iflue from its point ; 
and if any non-eleclric body is held a few inches from the 
point, the. light will become vifible to a greater diftance j 
and if the non-eleclric body is likewife pointed, a light will 
feem to iflue from that in diverging rays, in the fame man- 
ner as from the electrified rod. But if the nm- eleclrical body- 
is flat, and held at the fame diftance from the rod as. the 
pointed one was, no light will be feen to come from it. It 
is alfo to be obferved, that the effluvia from the end of the 
eleclrified rod ftrike againft the hand or face, brought nea-r 
to that end, like a blaft of wind. 

20. If the nor.-eleclric body, whether flat or pointed, be 
brought nearer to the end "of the rod than in the laft expe- 
riment, there will be a fmall ftream of light produced, 
reaching quite from the cleclric to the non-eleclric body ; and 
if brought frill nearer, there will iflue a fpark, attended with 
a fmalKnapping noife, which will be fucceeded by others 
at equal intervals ; and if the non-eleclric is held at fome 
diftance from the fide' of the rod, the point of it will fre- 
quently appear luminous, but no part of the electrified rod 
will be fo. If it is brought nearer, there will likewife he 

fparks 
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fparks produced, at nearly equal intervals from each other, 
which will fometimes appear as ifluing from the fide of the 
electrified ''rod, at others, as coming from the non-eleClrk. 

21. Take 1 two plates of metal, very clean and dry, whofe 
furfaces are nearly equal ; hang one of them horizontally to 
the electrified rod, and bring under it, upon the other, any 
thin, light body, as leaf-filver, (3V. when the upper plate is 
made electrical, the filver will be attracted by it; and if the 
under plate is held at a proper diirance, will be perfectly 
fufpended at right angles to the plates, without touching 
either of them ; but if they are either brought nearer toge- 
ther, or carried farther afimder, the leaf- filver will ceafe to 
be fufpended, and will jump up and down between them. 
The fame effect will be produced, if you reverfe the expe- 
riment, by electrifying the bottom plate, and fufpending the 
other over it. See Mr. Ellicott's E flays before mentioned-. 

22. By the experiments made in Germany, and repeated in 
England by Mr. Watfon, it appears, that fpirit of wine may 
be fet on fire by the power of electricity. This will fuc- 
ceed not only with the etherial liquor, or phlogiftoh of Fro- 
benius, and rectified fpirit of wine, but even with common 
proof fpirit. But all thefe muft ■be warmed a little, fo as 
to emit an inflammable vapour. 

And the experiment fucceeds equally well, whether an elec- 
trified perfon, or other electrified body, be brought near 
the not electrified fpirit; or whether the electrified fpirit be 
brought near a non-eleCiric body. 

This laft method of firing the fpirit is faid, by Mr. "Wat- 
fon, to be done by the repulfive power of electricity. And 
the former, where the not electrified fpirit is fired by its 
being brought near to a man ftanding upon a cake of wax, 
or to a fword, or bar of metal, fufpended by filk lines, is 
faid to be performed by the attractive power of electricity. 
Of thefe two kinds, the repulfive power has generally been 
found the ftrongeft. 

23. Not only (pints of wine, but alfo fal volatile oleofum, 
dulcified fpirit of nitre, Peony water, Daffy's elixir, Helve- 
tius's ftyptic, and fome other mixtures, where the fpirit has 
been very confiderably diluted, may be fired by the power 
of electricity, and fo may diftilled vegetable oils, as that of 
turpentine, lemon, orange peels, juniper, and even thofe 
which are fpecifically heavier than water, as oil of faffafras ; 
alfo refinous fubftances, fuch as balfam capivi and turpen- 
tine ; all which fend forth, when warmed, an inflammable 
vapour. The inflammable vapour, produced by putting an 
ounce of filings of iron, an ounce of oil of vitriol, and 
four ounces of water into a Florence flafk, may be fired by 
the fame means ; as may alfo gunpowder, if ground with 
a little camphor, or with a few drops of fome inflammable 
chemical oil. To increafe the furprife, thefe fubftances may 
be fired by ice, or by a drop of water, only thickened a 
little with the feeds of fleawort. ' 

All thefe experiments have fucceeded, though not always in 
damp weather, with a glafs tube rubbed by the hand merely ; 
but if a greater ekClrical force be excited, by means of a 
globe, thefe experiments will fucceed in any weather, though 
not with equal eafe. 

24. If fome oil of turpentine is fet on fire in any veflel, 
held in the hand of an electrified man, the thick fmoke that 
arifes therefrom, received againft any non-eleCiric of a large 
furfacc, held in the hand of a fecond man ftanding upon an 
electrical cake ; this fmoke will, at a foot diftance from the 
flame, carry with it a fufEcient quantity of electricity, for the 
fecond man to fire any inflammable vapour. The electrical 
ftrokes have been likewife perceptible upon the touching the 
fecond man, when the non-eleilrk held in his hand has 
been in the fmoke of the oil of turpentine between feven 
and eight feet above the flame. Here we find the fmoke of 
an original electric, a conductor of electricity. 

25. Likewife, if burning fpirit of wine be fubftituted in the 
place ^of the oil of turpentine, and if the end of an iron 
rod, in the hand of the fecond man, be held at the top of 
the flame, this fecond man will kindle other warm (pints 
held near his finger. Here wc find, that flame conducts the 
electricity, and does not perceptibly diminifh its force. The 
like is to be obferved of red-hot iron ; and of the coldeft 
mixtures that art can produce. 

26. Of all the furprifing phenomena of electricity, none 
feems to be more fo, than the extraordinary accumulation 
of the electrical power in a phial of water, firft difcovered 
by Profeflor Mufchenbroek of Leyden. The experiment is 
this : a phial of water is fufpended to a gun-barrel by a wire 
let down a few inches into the water through the cork ; 
and this gun-barrel, fufpended in filk lines, is applied (a 
near an excited glafs globe, that fome metallic fringes, in- 
ferred into the gun-barrel, touch the globe in motion. 
Under thefe circumftances a man grafps the phial with one 
hand, and touches the gun-barrel with a finger of the other ; 
upon which he receives a violent fliock through both his 

-arms, efpecially at his elbows and wrifts, and acrofs his 
breaft. The experiment fucceeds beft ceteris paribus, 1°. 
when the air is dry. 2°. When the phial, containing the 
water, is of the thinneft glafs. 3°. When the outfide of the 
phial is perfectly dry. 4°. In proportion to the number of 
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points of tun-cleCtric contact. Thus if you hold the phial 
only with your thumb and linger, the fnap is final!"; larger 
when you apply another finger, and increafes in proportion 
to the grafp of your whole hand. 5 . When the water in 
the phial is heated, which being then warmer than the cir- 
cumambient air, prevents the condenfation of the floating 
vapours therein upon the furface of the glafs. 
A gun-barrel is not neceffary in thefe experiments ; a fword, 
or any other folid piece, or tube of metal, is equally ufeful. 
R4r. Watfon has given us many curious obferva ions relat- 
ing to this experiment, and has varied it a great many ways. 
Among other things he obferves, that the phial may be 
electrified by applying the wire therein to the globe in mo- 
tion; after which, if it is grafped in one hand, and the 
wire touched with a finger of the other, the ffroke is as 
great as from the gun-barrel. And if you grafp the phial 
with your hand, and do not at the fame time touch the 
wire, the acquired electricity of the water is not diminifhed. 
So that, unlefs by accident or otherwife the wire is touched* 
the ileSlrified water will retain its force many hours, may 
be conveyed feveral miles, and afterwards exert its force 
upon touching the wire. 

To prove Mr. Watfon's affertion that the ftroke is cxteris 
paribus, as the points of contact of mn-eleCtrics to the glafs, 
Dr. Bevis wrapped up two large round bellied phials in very 
thin lead fo clofe as to touch the glafles every where, except 
their necks. Thefe were filied with water, and corked, with 
a ff aple of fmall wire running through each cork into the 
water. A piece of ftrong wire about five inches long, with 
an eye at each end, was provided, and at each end of this, 
hung one of the phials of water by the fmall ftaple running 
through the cork. A fmall wire loop was then fattened into 
the lead at the bottom of each phial, and into thefe loops 
was inferted a piece of ftrong wire like the former. If then 
thefe phials were hung acrofs the gun-barrel and electrified, 
and a perfon ftanding upon the floor touched the bottom wire 
with one hand, and the gun-barrel with the other, he received 
a moft violent fhock through both his arms and acrofs his breaft. 
The electrical explofion has been fince vaftly increafed. But 
Mr.Watfon is of opinion, that the violence of the explofion 
of the eleCtrie force accumulated in the glafs, is not fo much 
owing to the quantity of mn-eleCirical matters contained" in 
the glafs, as to the number of points of non-eleCtrical con- 
tact within the glafs, and the denfity of the matter confti- 
tuting thofe points, provided this matter be in its own na- 
ture a ready conductor of electricity. For a cylindrical glafs 
jar blown very thin, of fixteen inches in height, and eighteen 
inches in circumference, having been covered both within and 
without with leaf-filver to within an inch of its top, the ex- 
plofion from this jar was equal to that from three glaffes, 
each about feventeen inches in height, and four in diameter, 
and filled with fifty pounds of leaden fhot each. The ex- 
plofion in thefe cafes is fo violent as to become dangeiousj 
and lias been found mortal not only to fmall birds, but even 
to a rat; and Mr. Franklin killedawell-grown turkey with it. 

27. A very confiderable electrical explofion may be made 
from a plate of glafs thus : Let a thin plate of glafs of about 
a foot fquare, be covered on both fides with leaf-filver ; and 
make this adhere to the glais by a very thin pafte. A mar- 
gin of an inch muft be left oh both fides; otherwife, upon 
electrifying this plate, the electricity would be prevented from 
being accumulated upon one of its furfaces, by being propa- 
gated from the filver on one fide to that of the other. When 
the glafs plate is thus prepared, if it be placed upon a table 
in fuch a manner, that when fully electrified by a wire or fuch 
like from the prime condudtor, a perfon touches the under 
furface with a finger of one of his hands, and brings one of 
the fingers of the other near the upper furface, or near the 
prime conductor, he wUl be mocked in both his arms and 
crofs his breaft. The fame effect- happens, if when this 
plate is electrified as before, a perfon holds it in his hand by 
the margin, and without touching the filver, prefents it, 
even fome time after it has been taken from the prime con- 
ductor, to another perfon, who touches the under furface 
with his finger, and holds it there till he touches the upper 
furface with a finger of his other hand. This is an experi- 
ment contrived by Dr. Bevis, who obferves, that though 
the explofion from the glafs plate filvered was occafioncd by 
about fix grains of filver, upon which the electricity was ac- 
cumulated, yet the explofion was equal if not fuperior to that 
from half a pint of water contained in a thin glafs as ufuah 

28. The commotion arifingfrom the difcharge of the accu- 
mulated electricity in the phial, may be felt by a great num- 
ber of men at once. Monfieur le Monnier, at Paris, is faid 
to have communicated this fliock through a line of men, 
and other mn-elcCiria, meafuring nine hundred toifes, which 
is more than an Englifh mile; and the Abbe Nollet » made 
the experiment upon 200 perfons, ranged in two parallel 
lines— [- Lettres fur YElectricitc, p. 207.] 

29. This electrical commotion has been made very fenfible 
quite acrofs the river Thames, by the communication of no 
other medium than the water of that river ; and fpirit of 
wine has been fired at that diftance. 

30. The commotion has alfo been perceptible to two or 

more 
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more obfervers at confiderable difhnces from each other, 
even as far as two miles. 

In thefe laft experiments, and in many others of the like 
nature, Mr. Watfon obfervcs, that the eieSirical power, ac- 
cumulated in any non-eleSlric matter contained in a glafs 
phial, defcribes upon its explofion a circuit through any 
line of fubftances non- eieSirical in a confiderable degree ; if 
one end thereof is in contact with the external furface of 
this phial, and the other end upon the explofion touches ei- 
ther the eleSirified gun-barrel, to which the phial in charg- 
ing is ufually connected, or the iron hook always fitted 
therein. Thus if a perfon ftands upon a dry wooden floor 
with a coated phial ever ib highly charged in one of his 
hands, and if another perfon, without touching the firft, 
Itands but fix inches from him, and touches the iron hook 
of the phial, neither of them are fhocked ; becaufe the floor 
between them, though the distance is fo fliort, will not con- 
duit the eleSiricity fufficiently quick. But if thefe two per- 
fons tread upon a piece of wire laid between them, they 
each of them feel the eieSirical commotion in that arm which 
touches the phial and hook, and in that foot which treads upon 
the wire; the wire here conducting the eleSiricity quick 
enough, which the dry floor would not. The circuit is 
here formed by ihe coated phial, its hook, fo much of the 
bodies of thefe two perfons as form a curve line between 
the wire, the phial, and hook, and the wire between thefe 
perfons. If thefe perfons fland upon, or touch with any 
pat of their bodies any non-ekSlrics, which readily conduct 
eleSiricity, the circuit is completed, and the effect is the 
fame. Hence Mr. Watfon infers, that when the obfervers 
iiave been fhocked at the end of two miles of wire, the 
eieSirical circuit is four miles ; viz. two miles of wire, and 
the fpacc of two miles of the non-eleSlric matter between the 
obfervers, whether it be water, earth, or both. So in the 
experiments made near Weftminftcr bridge, where the river 
is above 400 yards over, the circuit mutt have been above 
800 yards, viz. above 400 yards of conducting wire laid 
upon the Portland ftones of the bridge, and fomething more 
than 400 yards of water. That the water made part of 
the circuit, and that the fhock was not communicated from 
the Surry ihore to the other fide menely by the conducting 
wire, is evident from this, that if the obferver on the Weft- 
minfter fhorc did not communicate with the river, either 
by dipping his hand, or an iron rod held therein into the 
river, the fhock anting from the difcharge of the phial was 
not at all felt by him, although the obferver on the Surry 
fide felt it as before. This circuit of the eieSirical matter 
has been farther confirmed by feveral other ingenious expe- 
riments by the fame gentleman. 

It is to be obferved, that the commotion is equally ftrong, 
whether the eleSiricity is conducted by water, or dry ground. 
And that if the wires, between the deSirifying machine and 
the obfervers, are conducted upon dry flicks, or other fub- 
ftances non-eleSlric, in a flight degree only, the effects of 
the eieSirical power are much greater, than when the wires 
in their progrefs touch the ground, rnoift vegetables, or 
other fubftances in a great degree non-eleSlric, 

31. It is remarkable, that if the eieSirical machine, and the 
man who turns the wheel thereof, be mounted upon eieSiri- 
cal cakes, the eieSirical power is fo far from being increafed 
hereby, as fome might expect, that it is, on the contrary, 
much diminifhed, and fometimes is not at all perceptible. 
It was this experiment which induced Mr. Watfon to con- 
ceive, that the eieSirical power was not inherent in the glafs, 
but came from the floor of the room. And, he fays, he was 
confirmed in this opinion when he found, that if he touched 
the frame of the machine with one hand, while he ftood 
upon the floor, and with a finger of the other hand touched 
the gun-barrel, the fire would iflue, and the mapping would 
continue as long as he held his hand upon the machine, but 
would ceafe upon his taking it off. In like manner, if the 
man, who turned the wheel, 'put one of his feet upon the 
floor, the other remaining upon the wax, the eleSiricity at 
the gun-barrel would fnap, and ceafe upon his replacing his 
foot. But of this hypothefis more hereafter. 

32. The accumulation of eleSiricity may be meafured to 
great exa£tnefs by the following method, difcovercd by Mr. 
Canton. When the phial is fufficiently eleSirified, by ap- 
plying the wire thereof to the glafs globe, which is known 
by the appearance of a brulh of flame at the end of the 
wire, hang a flender piece of wire to the fufpended gun- 
barrel, detached for this purpofe from the globes. Upon 
■your applying the wire of the eleSirified phial to that hang- 
ing to the gun-barrel, you perceive a fmall fnap j this you 
difcharge by touching the gun-barrel with your finger, 
which likewife fnaps : and thus alternately eleSirifying and 
difcharging, you proceed until the whole eleSiricity of the 
water is diffipated, which is, fometimes, not done under an 
hundred difcharges. If you do not difcharge the eleSiricity 
every time, the fnaps from the wire of the eleSirified phial 
to the gun-barrel, are fcarcely perceptible. The acquired 
eleSiricity of the water is eftimated m proportion to the num- 
ber of itrokes. 

This accumulation of deSirkity may perhaps be thought to 
Append, Vol. II. 



deferve a farther explanation, and may be. thus iiluftratedi 
As we take it for granted, that there is always a determi- 
nate quantity of atmofphere furrounding the terraqueous 
globe, we conceive, when we fee the mercury in the ba- 
rometer very low, that there then is a 3efs accumulated co- 
lumn of this atmofphere impending over us, than when we 
fee the mercury high. In like manner, When we obferve 
that the eleSirified gun-barrel attracts or repels only very 
light fubftances, at a very fmall diftance, or that the fnap 
and fire therefrom are fcarce perceptible, we conceive then. 
a much iefs quantity of eieSirical atmofphere furrounding 
the gun-barrel. This power being more or lefs, is called 
the greater or lefs degree of the accumulation of eleSiricity. 
And this is only attainable to a certain point, if you elec- 
trify ever fo long ; after which, unlefs otherwife directed, 
the diffipation thereof is general. In the phial filled with 
water, in Mufchenbroek's experiment, or filled with any 
other non-eleSlric, as filings of iron, if the wire be held to 
the globe in motion, when the accumulation is complete, 
the furcharge runs off from the point of the wire, as a brufh 
of blue flame That by flopping the current of eleSiricity^ 
iion~clcSlrics might be excited ; and that by accumulating 
their power, they might be made to exert more force than 
deSirics per fe would at any point of time, is that capital 
difcovery of the late Mr. Gray ; which is to be regarded 
as the bafis upon which all the prefent improvements of our 
knowledge in eleSiricity are founded. 

33. By comparing the refpective velocities of eleSiricity and 
found, that of eleSiricity, in any diftance yet experienced, ap- 
pears inftantaneous. 

For the detail of thefe curious experiments, and of feveral 
others, we muft refer to Mr. Watfon's experiments and ob- 
fervations, tending to illuftrate the nature and properties 
of eleSiricity, Lond. 1745; and the fequel to the experi- 
ments, &c. Lond. 1746; as alfo to his account of the ex- 
periments made by fome gentlemen of the Royal Society^ 
Lond. 1748. 

34. Mr. Franklin of Philadelphia, In his experiments and ob- 
fervations on eleSiricity, has obferved, that granulated lead 
is better than water for filling the phial or glafs jar to be 
eleSirified; and he has been able to excite the eieSirical force 
to fuch a degree, as not only to fire gunpowder a , and to 
kill a turkey of ien pound weight b , but to produce a fufion 
of metals c .— [« Phil. Tranf. Vol. XLVIL p. 291. "Ibid, 
p. 209. c Ibid. p. 290.] 

This ingenious author's method of firing gunpowder by the 
eleSirk flame has fomething particular, as it does not require 
any inflammable vapour to be previoufly raifed. The 
powder may be fired thus : a fmall cartridge is filled with dry 
powder, hard rammed, fo as to bruife fome of the grains. 
Two pointed wires are then thruft in, one at each end, the 
points approaching each other in the middle of the cartridge, 
till within the diftance of half an inch : then the cartridge 
being placed in the circle, when four eleSirified glafs jars 
are difcharged, the eleSlric flame leaping from the point of 
one wire to the point of the other, within the cartridge 
among the powder, fires it, and the explofion of the powder 
is at the fame inftant with the crack of the eieSirical difcharge. 

35. As to metals, this gentleman obferves, that he has been 
able by eleSiricity frequently to give polarity to needles, and 
to reverfe it. A fhock from four large glafs jars fent thro* 
a fine fewing needle, gives it polarity ; and it will traverfe, 
when laid on water. The polarity is given ftrongeft, when 
the needle is ftruck lying north and fouth ; and weakeft, 
when lying eaft and weft. In this cafe, the end entred by 
the eleSlric blaft points north : but when the needle lies 
north and fouth, the end that lies towards the north will 
continue to point north, whether the fire entred at that end^ 
or the contrary end. 

36. In thefe experiments, the ends of the needles are fome- 
times finely blued, like a watch-fpring, by the ^nV flame. 
This colour, given by the flam from two glafs jars only, 
will wipe off; but four will fix it, and frequently melt the' 
needles. Sometimes the furface on the body of the needles 
is alfo run, and appears bliftered, when examined by a mag- 
nifying glafs. The jars Mr. Franklin made ufe of hold 
feven or eight gallons, and are coated and lined with tin- 
foil. Each of them takes a thoufand turns of a globe of 
nine inches diameter to charge it. Tin-foil has been melted 
between glafs by the force of two jars only. Phil. Tranf. 
Ioc. cit. 

37. The effects of lightning and thofe of eleSiricity appear 
very fimilar. Lightning has been known to ftrike people 
blind, the eieSirical fhock has had the fame effect on ani- 
mals* Animals have been killed by both. The mariners 
compafs has fometimes loft its virtue by lightning ; and by 
Mr. Franklin's experiments it appears, that polarity may be 
given and rcverfed by eleSiricity. The late Mr. Stephen 
Gray obferved feveral years ago d , that the eleSlric fire feem- 
ed to be of the fame nature with that of thunder and light- 
ning. Others have fince fallen into the fame opinion. In- 
deed many experiments fhew, that the flame of eleSiricity 
has been juftly called by Mr. Franklin a mimic lightning % 
fince. it blinds and kills animals, and melts metals., &c 
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like natural lightning.-f Phil. Tranf. Vol. cit. p. 536. j 
• Ibid. p. 290.] 

■7$ This analogy is now farther confirmed by the dilcovery 
made in France, in confequence of Mr. Franklin's hypothe- 
cs, of being able, by a proper apparatus, to colleCt the 
electricity from the atmofphere during a thunder ftorm. 
For a pointed bar of iron, 40 feet high, having been placed 
upon an ekclrical body, and a ftormy cloud having palled 
over the place where the bar flood, thofe that were appoint- 
ed to obferve it drew near, and attraaed from it fparks of 
fire, perceiving the fame kind of commotions as in the com- 
mon ekclrical experiments. The like eKe& followed, when 
a bar of iron 99 feet high was placed upon a cake of refin, 
two feet fquare and two inches thick. For a ftormy cioud 
having palled over the bar, where it remained half an hour, 
fparks were drawn from the bar. Thefe were the firft ex- 
periments made in France, and they have been fufficiently 
varied and verified fince; fo that it feems now certain, 
l°. that a bar of iron, pointed or not, is ekclrifed during 
a ftorm. 2°. That a vertical or horizontal fituation is 
equally fitting for thefe experiments. 3°. That even wood 
is ekclrifed. 4°. That by thefe means a man may be fuffi- 
ciently ekclrifed to fet fire to fpirit of wine with his finger, 
and repeat almoft all the ufual experiments of artificial elec- 
tricity ; for fitch may that which is excited by frifiion be 
denominated. 

It is, however, to be remarked, that thefe phenomena are 
attended with irregularities, and do not always faceted per- 
feftly. Sometimes fimple clouds, without thunder or ligbt- 
njns, produce more eleelricity, than when there is loud thun- 
der." Sometimes the cletlricity does not {hew itfeif but where 
there is lightning: in other cafes, the eleelricity which feem- 
ed diffipated during the rain, began again as foon as the rain 
ceafed, altho' the thunder was very diftant. See the Phil. 
Tranf. Vol. XLVII. p. 534, feq. 

39. Mr. Franklin has contrived a very ingenious and eafy 
way of trving experiments of this kind by means of an 
ekclrical kite, made of a large thin filk handkerchief, ex- 
tended and fattened at the four corners to two flight ftnps 
of cedar, of fufficient length for this purpofe. This kite 
being accommodated with a tail, loop, and firing, will rife 
in the air like thofe of paper. To the top of the upright 
ilick of the crofs is to be fixed a very fharp-pointcd wire, 
riling a foot or more above the wood. To the end of the 
twine, next the hand, is to be tied a filk ribband ; and where 
the twine and filk join, a key may be fattened. The kite 
is to be raifed when a thunder gull appears to be coming on, 
and as foon as the thunder-clouds come over the kite, the 
pointed wire will draw the ekclric fire from them, and the 
kite with all the twine will be electrified; and the loofe fila- 
ments of the twine will ftand out every way, and be attracted 
by an approaching finger. When the rain has wet the kite 
and twine, fo that it can conduft the ekclric fire freely, it 
will ftream out plentifully from the key, on the approach 
of a man's knuckle. At this key the phial may be charged ; 
and from elcclric fire thus obtained fpirits may be kindled, 
and all the other ekclrical experiments be performed, which 
are ufually done by the help of a rubbed glafs globe or 
tube, and the famenefs of the ekclric matter with that of 
lightning may thereby be completely demonflrated. Phil. 
Tranf. Vol. cit. p. 565, feq. 

From this identity, fome have conceived hopes of depriving 
the clouds of all their thunder, and thereby rendering thun- 
der ftorms harmlefs. See Philof. Tranf. Vol. cit. p. 289, 

535* 

40. It has been pretended, that odours would pervade elec- 
trified globes and tubes of glafs, and that the medicinal ef- 
fects of drugs might likewife be tranfmitted this way ; as 
alfo, that if perfons were to hold in their hands, or place 
under their naked feet, odoriferous, or purging fuhftances, and 
were then to be ekclrifed, they would be fenfible of the ef- 
fefts of thefe fubftances. But it feems now certain, that 
all thefe pretences have been impofitions on the credulity of 
the world, and that when proper experiments have been 
tried, no fuch effects have been perceived, nor have the moft 
poifonous fubftances manifefted any influence in this way. 
See Dr. Bianchini's experiment, mentioned in the Philof. 
Tranf. Vol. XLVII. p. 399, feq. 

41. However, though thefe pretended wonders, tranfmitted 
to the reft of Europe from Italy and Leipfic f , have no 
foundation in fact, yet it does not follow, that medicinal ad- 
vantages are not to be gained from eleelricity itfeif. So fubtle 
and fo elaftic a fluid admitted in a large quantity into bur 
bodies, as, from undoubted experience, it greatly heats the 
flefh, and quickens the pulfe, may, more efpecially when 
aflifted with the expectation of fuccefs in the patient, in 
particular cafes he attended with very great advantages E . 
— [ f Phil. Tranf. Vol. cit. p. 231, feq. * Mr. Watfon in 
Phil. Tranf. Vol. cit. p. 406.] 

In efteel, we meet with ibme cures performed in paralytic 
cafes by the force of eleelricity. See Hiftoire generale et 
particuliere de YJShctirile, Paris, 1752, part. 3. p. 36, feq. 
And we meet with accounts of feveral other diforders cured 
by the fame means, in that treatife ; but we fear not all 
equally well attefted. 
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42. The ekclrical virtue having, in fome cafes, access'.' 
and facilitated the motion of liquids through capillary fetbes, 
the Abbe Nollet was led to fuppofe, that the electrical ogtu- 
via might alfo contribute to accelerate the growth of ve- 
getables, and to increafe tile perfpiration of animals, and 
the experiments made bv that gentleman feem to fuppcrt his 
opinion ; though objections have arifen, as to what he has 
advanced with refpecl to the acceleration of the motion of 
fluids through capillary tubes or fyphons: for Mr. Eliicott 
feems to have proved, that this acceleration is not bartly 
owing to the fluids being electrified, but that other circum- 
ftances are necefl'ary, in otder to produce this effect. Mr. 
Eliicott obferves, that if a veflel of water is hung to the 
prime conductor, having a fyphon in it of fo final! a bore 
that the water will be difcharged from it only in drops, on 
the Water's becoming electrical by means of the machine, it 
will immediately run in a ftream, and continue to do fo, 
till the water is all difcharged, provided the fphere is con- 
tinued in motion. And the true reafon of the water's run- 
ning in a ftream in this cafe feems to be, that fo long as the 
machine is in motion, there is a conftant fucceffion of the 
ekclric effluvia excited, which vifibly run off from the end 
of the prime conductor in a ftream ; and as they are in like 
manner carried off from all bodies hung to it, thofe effluvia 
which run off from the end of the fyphon, being ftrcngly 
attrafled by the water, carry fo much of it along with them, 
as to make it run in a conftant ftream. See Mr. Eliicctt's 
Effays before mentioned, p. 11, 12, csV. 

The fame author obferves farther, that if the veflel of water, 
with the fyphon in it, is fufpended by any mn-elcclric body 
over another ftrongly eleltrified, the water will immediately 
run from the fyphon in a ftream; but if fupportcd by a 
piece of filk, or any other ekclrical body, the water will im- 
mediately oeafe running, and only be difcharged in drops. 
And he accounts for this phenomenon from the principles 
Of attraction between mn-elcclrics and ekclrical effluvia, and 
of non-attraftion between the fame effluvia and original 
ekclric:. See page 15 of the Effays before cited. 

43. Mr. Watfon has given us a particular account of fe- 
veral curious phenomena of eleelricity in vacuo in the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfaaions, Vol. XLVII. p. 362, feq. The 
ekclrical effluvia, in their paffage through an exhaufted 
glafs tube, of almoft three inches in diameter, afford a 
moft agteeable fpeaaele in a darkened room. We may 
obferve, not as in the open air, brufhes or pencils of rays 
an inch or two in length, hut corufcations extending 
the whole length of the tube, that is, in his experiment, 
thirty-two inches, and of a bright filver hue. Thefe did 
not immediately diverge, as in the open air, but frequently, 
from a bafe apparently~flat, divided themfelvcs into iefs and 
lefs ramifications, and refembled very much the moft lively 
corrufcations of the aurora borealis. At other times, when 
the tube has been exhaufted in the moft perfect manner, the 
electricity has been feen to pafs between two brafs plates, 
contrived fo, that they might be placed at different distances 
from each other, in one continued ftream, of the fame di- 
menfions throughout its whole length. 

If the exhaufted tube be made part of the circuit before 
mentioned in Mufchenbroek's experiment, at the inftant of 
explofion, a mafs of very bright embodied fire may be imn 
jumping from one of the brafs plates in the tube to the other. 
But this is obferved not to take place, when one of the 
plates is farther diftant from the other than ten inches. If 
the diftance be greater, the fire begins fo diverge, and lofe 
part of its force ; and this force diminifhes in proportion to 
irs divergency, which is nearly as tire diftance of the two 
plates. 

But though the vacuum here employed greatly exceeded 
that which is ufually made by common air-pumps, yet it 
was far from being perfect. Thefe experiments were there- 
fore tried with a torricellian vacuum, very ingenioufly con- 
trived by Lord Charles Cavendifh. The apparatus confifted 
of a cylindrical glafs tube of about three-tenths of an inch 
in diameter, and of kven feet and an half in length, bent 
in fuch a manner, that thirty inches of each of its extremi- 
ties were nearly ftraight, and parallel to each other, from 
which an arch fprung, which was likewife of thirty inches. 
This tube was carefully filled with mercury ; and each of 
its extremities being put into its bafon of mercury, fo much 
of the mercury ran Out, until, as in the common barome- 
trical tubes, it was in equilibrio with the atmofphere. Each 
of the bafons containing the mercury was of wood, and was 
fupported by a cylindrical glafs of about four inches ■ in 
diameter, and fix iftchC6 in length ; and thefe giaifes were 
fattened to the bottom of a fquare wooden frame, (o con- 
trived, as that to its top was fufpended, by filk lines, the 
tube filled with mercury before mentioned ; fo that the 
whole of this apparatus, without inconvenience, might- be 
moved together. The torricellian vacuum then occupied 
a fpace of about thirty inches. In making the experiment, 
when the room was darkened, a wire from the prime con- 
duaor of the common ekclrical machine, communicated 
with one of the bafons of mercury, and any nan-elegtric 
touching the other bafon, while tiie machine was in motion, 
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the ekclricity pervaded the vacuum in a continued arch of 
lambent flame, and as far as the eye could follow it, with- 
out the leaft divergency. 

It is to be obferved, that upon, admitting a. very fmall 
quantity o£ air into the exhaufled tube, the phenomena 
difappear; not fo much, from the final! quantity of air ad- 
mitted, as from the vapours which infinuated themfelves 
therewith. For thefe phenomena have been vifible,, though 
in a lefs perfect degree, when a much larger quantity of air 
was left in die receiver, by omitting to. exjiauft it as much 
as pofiible. 

If the deElrifying machine, and the man who turns the 
wheel thereof, are fupported by dearies per fe; and if a 
piece of wire be connected with the brafs cap covering the 
upper extremity oi the exhaufted tube, or to the end of the 
long brafs rod, by the Aiding of which through a box of 
oiled leather, the upper brafs plate may be moved in the 
tube ; and if the other end of the wire be fattened, to. any 
part of the frame of the ekclrifying machine, when this is 
put in motion, the electrical corufcations may be feen to 
pals, as before, from one of the brafs plates contained in 
the tube to the other, and to continue, unlefs the air infinu- 
ates itfelf, as long as the machine is in motion. If, under 
thefe circumftances, the hand of a perfon Handing on the 
floor is brought near the fides of the giafs, the corufcations 
will direct themfelves that way in a great variety of curious 
forms. 

This experiment, in which the ekclricity is feen pufhing it- 
felf on through the vacuum by its own elafticity, is con- 
fidered by Mr. Watfon as an exferimentum cruets of the truth 
of his doctrine hereafter mentioned. 

It may be obferved in all thefe experiments, that a vacuum 
does not conduct ekclricity fo perfectly as metals or water. 
For, in the laft experiment, a perfon ftanding upon the 
floor, and applying his finger to the upper brafs cap of the 
tube, receives a fmart ftroke ; and in the former, fnaps of 
fire may be drawn from the prime conductor. Thefe are 
arguments of fome degree of accumulation, while the dec 
tricity is paffing through the vacuum; fince nothing of this 
kind happens when metals, ftanding upon the ground, touch 
the prime conductor. 

Such are the principal phenomena of electricity hitherto 
difcovered ; but the chief queftion remains : What arc the 
general laws of thefe phenomena, and what are their 
caufes ? 

Mr. Ellicott thinks that the following conclufions, or ge- 
neral laws, may be juftly deduced from the phenomena. 
i°. That thefe remarkable phenomena are produced by 
means of effluvia; which, in exciting the electrical body, 
are put into motion, and feparatcd from it. 
2°. That the particles compofing thefe effluvia ftrongly re- 
. pel each other. 
3°. That there is a mutual attraction between thefe particles 
and all other bodies whatfoever. 

That there are effluvia emitted from the tube when rub- 
bed, and which furround it as an atmofphere, is evident 
from that offeniive fmell arifing from them, from that fen- 
fation on the hands or face, when the tube is brought near 
either of them, and from thofe fparks of light, on a ftill 
nearer approach of the finger to it. 

That the particles of thefe effluvia repel each other, is 
proved by the cork balls, and the fibres of the feather re- 
pelling each other, when impregnated with them ; and by 
the leaf-gold being repelled by the tube, and not returning 
to it again, until by coming near, or touching fome non- 
electric body, the effluvia are drawn off from it. From this 
property it is, that thefe effluvia expand themfelves with fo 
great a velocity whenever they are feparated from the elec- 
tric body ; and as they are likewife capable of being greatly 
condenfed, may we not from hence juftly conclude they are 
elaftic ? 

That there is a mutual attraction between thefe effluvia and 
molt other bodies, appears from their collecting from the 
tube fuch quantities thereof, as to endue them with the fame 
properties with the tube itfelf, as is proved from feveral of 
the experiments above mentioned. 

Thefe principles being admitted, it will follow, that the 
greater difference there is in the quantity of electrical effluvia 
in any two bodies, the ftronger will be their attraction. 
For, if the effluvia in each are equal, inftead of attracting, 
they will repel each other j and in proportion as the quan- 
tity of electric matter is drawn from one of the bodies, will 
the attraction between them increafe, and confequently be 
irrongeft, when any one of them has all the electrical matter 
drawn from it. 

The particles of thefe effluvia are fo exceeding fmall, as 
eafily to pervade the pores of glafs, as is evident, in that a 
feather, or any light bodies inclofed in a glafs ball herme- 
tically fealed, will be put in motion on the excited tube be- 
ing brought near the outfide of it : and it has been gene- 
rally thought that they pafs thro' the pores of the denfeft bo- 
dies, and feveral experiments render this fuppofition not 
improbable, tho' none of them are quite conclufive. 
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-Mr. Ellicott then proceeds to' fhew, in a very ingenious 
manner,, how, from thefe principles, the phenomena of fome 
of the more remarkable experiments of electricity may bq ac- 
counted for. Butaswhathefayscannot,wirhjuiticeto his rea- 
fonings, be abridged, We muft refer the curious to his efTays 
before quoted ;, only adding.; that we have feen a manufcripi^ 
of. his, where he endeavours to account for the experiment of 
Mufchenbroek on thefe principles,, in. a manner that makes us 
wifti to- fee- the ■ reft of his experiments, obicivations, and 
reafonings on this; fuhject publiftied. 
Mr. Watfon has endeavoured to prove, that electricity is. not 
furnifhed from the glafles employed in the expurirnents, 
nor from the circumambient air. He thinks that electricity 
is the effect of a very fubtile and elailic fluid, occupying all. 
bodies in contact with the terraqueous globe, and that ev;ry 
where in its natural ftate it is of the fame degree of deri- 
fity; and that glafs, and other bodies, which, are called. $&- 
trigs, per Je y have the power of taking this fluid from one 
■body, and conveying it to another, in a quantity fuiiicier.t 
to. be obvious to all our fcnfqs; and that under certain cir- 
cumftances, it is poflible to render the electricity in fome 
bodies more rare than it naturally is, and, by communicat- 
ing this to other bodies to give them an additional quantity, 
and make their electricity more denfe ; and that thefe bodies 
will thus continue until their natural quantity is reftored, to 
each ; that is, by thofe which have loft part of theirs, ac- 
quiring what they have loft, and by thofe, to which more 
has been communicated, parting with their additional quan- 
tity. Both one and the other of thefe is, from the elafti- 
city of the electric matter, attempted to be done from the 
neareft non-electric ; and when the air is mo i ft, this is'foori 
accomplished by the circumambienc vapours, which here 
may be confidered as preventing, in a very great degree, 
our attempts to infulate non-electric bodies. 
This fliort fttetch of Mr. Watfon's fyftem is taken from his 
own words in the Philofophical Tranfactions, Vol. XL VII. 
p. 371, 372. For the detail of his illuftrations and pronfs* 
his treatife before quoted, or the Phil. Tranfact. Vol. XL! V 
and XLV, muft be coniulted, and particulatly Vol. XLVIf, 
p. 372, & feq. where, after giving the experimentum cruris 
before mentioned, he endeavours to fhew that it amounts 
to a full proof of the truth of his doctrine, that electricity 
is furniiTicd by thofe bodies, hitherto called ndn-clsflrjcs, and 
not by the eleclrics per fe\ and that we are able to add to^ 
or take from, that quantity of electricity naturaJy adherent to 
bodies. 

Mr. Watfon's fyftem naturally leads him to afk, by what 
denomination fhall we call this extraordinary power ? From 
its effects in thefe operations fhall we call it electricity? 
From its being a principle neither generated nor deftroyed ; 
from its being every where and always prefent, and in rea- 
dinefs to fhew itfelf in its effects, tho' latent and unob- 
ferved, till bv fome procefs it is produced into action, and 
rendered vifible ; from its penetrating the denfeft and hardeft 
bodies, and its uniting itfelf to them ; and from its immenfe 
velocity; fhall we, with Theophraftus, Boerhaave, Niew- 
entiit, 'sGravefande, and other philofophers, call it elemen- 
tary fire ? Or fhall we, from its containing the fubftance 
of light and fire, and from the extreme fmallnefs of its 
parts, as pafling thro' muft bodies we are acquainted with, 
denominate it, with Hornberg-and the chemifts, the che- 
mical fulphureous principle, which, according to the dodrines 
of thefe gentlemen, is univerfally difleminated ? Whatever 
we call it, it feems certain, that this power has many i'ur- 
prifing properties, and cannot but be of great moment in the 
fyftem of the univerfe. 

To conclude, we muft obferve that the ingenious Mr. Wil- 
fon has, in a treatife exnrefs, endeavoured to account for 
the phenomena of electricity, from Sir Ifaac Newton's 
Kther. 

As to other hypothefes, we refer to the Hijloire geiurale et 
terticuliere de I'Electricite before mentioned. 

SOUND (Suppl.) — The fpace through which found is pro- 
pagated in a given time, has been very differently eftimated 
by authors who have written concerning this fubject. Rober- 
val gives it at the rate of 560 feet in a fecond ; Gaflendus> 
at 1473; Merfenne, at 1474; DuHamel, in the Hiftory of 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, at 1172; the Academy 
delCimento, at 1185; Boyle, at 1200; Roberts, ati300; 
Walker, 311338; Sir Ifaac Newton, at 968 ; Dr. Derham, 
in whofe meaiure Mr. Flamfteed and Dr. Kallcy acquiefced, 
at 1 142. But by the accounts fince publifhed by M. Caflini 
de Thury, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris for the year 1738, where cannon were fired 
at various, as well as great diftances, under great variety 
of weather, wind, and other circumftances, and where the 
meafure3 of the different places had been fettled with the 
utmoft exactnefs, found was propagated at a medium at the 
rate only of 1038 French feet in a fecond. The French 
foot exceeds the Englifh by nearly feven lines and a half, or 
is as 107 to 114: And confequently, 1038 French feet 
are equal to J 106 Englifh feet. The difference therefore 
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of the meafures of Mr. Derham and M. Caflini is 34 French, ■ 
or 36 Englifh feet in a fecond. According to this laft mea- 
fure, the velocity of founds when the wind is ftill, is fettled 
at the rate of a mile, or 5280 Englifh feet, in 4 T y^". 

UNDULATION, or Beat, in mufic, is ufed for that rat- 
tling, or jarring of founds, which is obferved, chiefly, when 
difcordant notes are founded together. 
The phenomenon is more fully defcribed thus, by Dr. Smith ■ : 
In tuning mufical inftruments, efpecially organs, it is a 
known thing, that while a confonance is imperfect, it is not 
fmooth and uniform, as when perfect, but interrupted with 
very fenfible undulations or beats \ which, while the two 
founds continue at the fame pitch, fucceed one another in 
equal times, and in longer and longer times, while either of 
the founds approaches gradually to a perfect confonance with 
the other, till at laft the undulations vanifh, and leave a 
fmooth, uniform confonance. — [ s Harmonics, p. IG7.J 
This learned author obferves farther, that quicker undula- 
tions are beats, and are remarkably difagreeable in a concert 
of ftrong, treble voices, when fome of them are out of 
tune ; or in a ring of bells ill tuned, the hearer being near 
the fteeple; or in a full organ badly tuned. Nor can the 
beft tuning wholly prevent that difagreeable battering of the 
cars with a conftant rattling noife of beats, quite different 
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from all mufical founds, and deftrefliive of them, and chieflv 
caufed by the compound flops called the cornet and fefqui- 
alter, and by all other loud flops of a high pitch, when 
mixed with the reft. But if we be content with compofiti- 
ons of unifons and odlaves to the diapafon, whatever be the 
quality of their founds, the beft manner of tuning will ren- 
der the noife of their teats inoffenfive, if not imperceptible. 
The Doctor has with great ingenuity deduced the theory 
of thefe undulations from his principles, and has applied his 
doctrine to the tuning of inftruments ; by which he has 
(hewn, that a perfon of no ear at all for mufic may foon 
learn to tune an organ, according to any propofed tempera- 
ment of the fcale, and to any defired degree of exaftnefs, 
far beyond what the fined ear, unaffifted by theory, can 
poffibly attain to. This may be done by counting the num- 
ber of undulations in a certain time, fuch as 15 feconds. 
See the treatife before cited, Prop. xx. p. 215. and the ta- 
ble, p. 244. Plate 20. 

From this ingenious theory the learned author has demon- 
ftrated feveral errors in what Monfieur Sauveur has delivered 
concerning thefe undulations or beats. See Harmonics, Scho- 
lium 2. p. 115. 

In the fame treatife we find fome curious obfervations re- 
lating to the analogy of audible and vifible undulations. See 
p. 128, 273. 
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